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“Step after step the ladder is ascended.”—Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


In closing the Eleventh Volume of the *‘ Tropical Agriculturist,” we would 
once more direct attention to the large amount of useful information afforded and 
to the great variety of topics treated in our pages. From month to month, we 
have endeavoured to embody in these pages the latest results of practical experience and 
scientific teaching in all that concerns tropical agriculture; and our ambition has been 
to make this periodical not only indispensable to the planter, but of service to 
business men and capitalists, never forgetting that agriculture trenches upon every 


department of human knowledge, beside being the basis of personal and communal 
wealth. 


While directing our attention chiefly to the products prominently mentioned 
on our title-page, we have always taken care to notice minor industries likely to 
fit in with sub-tropical conditions; and our readers have an ample guarantee in the 
pages before them, that, in the future, no pains will be spared to bring together all 
vailable information both from the West and East, the same being examined in 
ahe light of the teachings of commonsense as well as of prolonged tropical experience 
tn this, the leading Crown and Planting Colony of the British Empire. 


The Tea-planting Industry has sprung into so much importance in India and 
Ceylon, that a large amount of attention is naturally directed to this great staple, 
and we think it will be admitted by impartial judges that the Tropical Agviculturist 


should be filed, for ready reference, in every Tea Factory in this Island and 
India. 


A full and accurate Index affords the means of ready reference to every 
subject treated in this, the eleventh volume, which we now place in our subscribers’ 
hands, in full confidence that it will be received with an amount of approval, at 
least equal to that which has been so kindly extended to its predecessors. 


We are convinced that no more suitable or useful gift can be made to the 
tropical planter or agriculturist, whether he be about to enter on_ his career, or 
with many years of experience behind him, than the eleven volumes of our periodical 
which we have now made available. They are full of informarion bearing on every 


department and relating to nearly every product within the scope of sub-tropical 
industry. 


In conclusion, we have to tender our thanks to readers and contributors, and 
our wish that all friends may continue to write instructively and to read with approval 
for then, indeed, must the *‘ Tropical Agriculturist” continue to do well. 


A. M. & J. FERGUSON. 


CotomBo, CEYLON: IST JUNE 1892. 
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“CORNERING” CEYLON TEA. 

71H must await. fuller details 
than those furnished by our 
London Letter as to Mr. 
Elwood. May’s scheme for 
the distribution of our teas 
before we oan venture to 
decide fully with respect to 


it So far as we can form an opinion upon our 
correspondeni’s abstract of that gentleman’s letter» 
we should be disposed to adopt the viow already 
taken of it in London. Inthe first p.ace, we have 
always expressed ourselves—as wo have felt—to be 
strongly opposed to the practice universally known 
by the term of ‘‘cornering” which Mr. May 
apparently suggests. We hold it to be not only 
opposed to the true principles of genuine trading ; 
but, owing to the ill-effeat it has upon thousands 
of people, to be morally indefensible. Against 
monopolies of all sorts—especially when they are 
resorted to by Governments—the public sense of 
We do not say that they are 

In some instances, as in 


modern days revolts. 
absolutely indefensible. 
that of our owa salt trade, they may be indis- 
pensable as a means of securing the cheap 
and regular distribution of an indispensable food 
article, as well as of raising revenue, though wa 
could perhaps wish that that and similar forms of 
taxation could be abolished and compensated for 
j0 some other way. 

But apart altogether from objections of this 
nature, to the monopoly in dealing with Ceylon tea 
which it seems to be Mr. May’s desire to create, 
hore is the fact of the utter impracticability of 
accomplishing the end in view. When first our 
island-grown teas attracted notice, and when there 
appeared to be great difficulties in the way of making 
them popularly known in the countries of consump 
tion, it seemed to many of us that it might be both 
necessary and desirable to establish agencies having 


the imprimatur of our Planters’ Association. It 


is some central control of that kind which it 
seems to be Mr. May’s desire to establish now. 
But the day for this has gone past, and it is 
singular that the fact has not been realised by the 
President of the American Company established 
for the sale of our teas throughout that vast 
continent. We could not, did we desire to do so 
now upset the manifold private agencies which 
have been established, and which have already 
had such a marvellous effect in widening the area 
of the sale of our teas throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

We do not understand Mr. May to intend to 
limit his prosposals to the field in which he i8 
now specially working. His idea seems to be that 
every Ceylon planter should sell his tea to the 
vast organization he proposes, with himself 
a3 its head; that mo one outside of that 
organization should, in fact, be able to 
procure Ceylon tea for the supply of markets yet 
established or to be established all the world over. 


This, as it seems to us, is a thoroughly Yankea 
notion. But it is very certain that any attempt 
made to give it effect, to restrict our planters 
rom selling in the dearest market open to them 
would utterly and entirely fail, although some 
measure of success might possibly have attended 
it if it had been made in the days when tea 
planting in Ceylon was a young industry and 
shannels for disposal of its produce had not been 
opened out. It is no wonder that a reference made 
to a gentleman specially fitted by his local ex- 
perience both here and at home to give an opinion on 
the scheme should have resulted in his emphatically 
declaring it to be ‘‘Moonshine!” A very few 
minutes of conference with Mr. Mitchell and hig 
colleagues of Messrs. Darley, Butler & Oo. will, we 
foel assured, have convinced Mr. May of ‘the 
impracticability of any such idea as he hag 
broached. It is only wonderful that he ghould 
ever have entertained it, after having conversed 
with Mr. Grinlinton during his recent visit to the 
States. Mr. May will certainly return to New York 
after his present visit to London a “ wiser,” 
though we hope not a ‘sadder’? man. But if 
mortification should be the result, he must lay the 
blame on his own “‘ o’er-yaulting ambition,” 
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¥ 
THE HASTERN PRODUCE AND ESTATES 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Rerort presented at the Fourth Ordinary 
General Meeting, to be held at Winchester House, 


Ola Broad Street, at 12 o’clock noon, on the 30th | 


April, 1891. 

The Directors herewith sabmit Report and Balance- 
sheet for the year’s working, ending 3let December, 
1890. The profit for the year has amounted to 
£22,122 1s 5d, and, after providing £11,749 13s 
for payment of Interest en Debentures and Preference 
Share dividexd, carrying £2,800 43 4d to the Reeerve 
Fund, to compiete the required arount of £10,000 
and setting aside £3,000 as a Sinking Fund for 
retirement of Debentures in secordance with the 
Company’s Articles of Association, there remains a 
balance of £4,572 4s. 1d. to be carried forward. This 
result which has again been assisted by the yield 
from the Ooffee still remaining on the Estates, and by 
a satisfactory increase in the Oompany’s Agency and 
Qommission business, indioates a steady annual rate 
of progress whioh the Directors venture to think 
cannot be otherwise than encouraging to the Share- 
holders. As shewn in tha schedule annexed, there are 
9,266 acres of the Company’s Hstates under tea 
cultivation, of which about 5,400 are over four years 
old. The yield of tea in 1890 was 1,618,000 lb., the 
average gross price obtained, inclusive of purchased 
leaf, basing approximately 114d. per lb. The crop for 
the current year is estimated at 1,7,10,000 lb. The 
Directors in tho exercise of their discretion bave sold 
Gigras Ella Estate and a store near Colombo, and 
have purchased the Kolapatna and Gougalla properties, 
The liquidation of the Ceylon Ovumpany Limited 
having been now finally completed, the valance of 
amount retained by the Liquidutcrs to meet ecnting- 
encies has been banded over to the Company and 
carried, together with an amount released on settlement 


of the Corbet suit, to tho credit of The Ikstates | 


Reserve A/c in the sum of £13,056 193. 84. 
Schedule of the Company’s estates at 3ist December, 
1890:—Arapolakande, Asgeria and Maddawella, Bulat- 
watte Ditto, Belgodde, Colombo (Let on_ lease), 
Condegalla, Danduelawa, Doombagastalawa, Droma- 
land, Hope. Ingurugalla and Berrewella, Kirrimittia, 


Koladenia, Kolapatna and Gongalla, Kumaradola, 
Koladenia, Kolapatna and Gongalla, Kuniaradola, 
Labookell c, Meddecoombra, Montefiore, Norwood, 
Rothschild, Sisnegodde and Belle Vue, Sogama, 
Vellai Oya, Wevekellie, Woodsiee. 
Under Tea 200 50d .. 8,696 Acres 
$5 Tea (with some remain. 
ing Coffee) ... we oOf0 5 
—— 9,266 ,, 
3} Coffee AnD nee ue WO). sp 
6 Cocoa 000 200) 4 000 624 =, 
es Oinchona, Cardamoms 
and Sundries ... 00 382g, 
ty Forest, Grass and uncul- 
tivated Land ... “00 (fOS2aNEN,; 


Total 17,764 Acres. 


BauancE SHEET, 31st DecrmBer 1890. 


Dr. 
Liabilities. £ g.d. 


To Capitel Stock :— 
Nominal Capital, 60,600 Ordi- 


nary Shares, £5 each +. £303,000 
4,000 Preferred Shares, £5 each 20,000 
Ordinary Shares, 59,538 al- 
lotted, at £5 «. 297 690 
Ordinary Shares, 289 un- 
claimed, at £5 1,445 
Preferred Shares, 753 issued, 
&) per Share called up an 153 


299,888 0 0 
; 6 percent Debentures 


£195,200 0 0 
», Debentures Interest ,., 


64515 4 


193,045 15 4 
‘, Estates Reserve Account, Realizations 


and Recoveries oh) AS 20,620 15 10 
» Hire Insurance Account .,, a 905 17 2 
» Sundry Creditor Balauces ore 10,386 6 7 
»» Bills payable oes vee 14,826 5 4 
;, Reserve Fund in Pr) 7,199 15 8 
»» Profitaud Loss A/c one “1 10,410 1 6 


Proposed apprupriation :— 
Dividend on Prefered 


Shares «. £0) 18 0 
Completion of £10,000 Ke- 

serve Fund -.. 2,800 4 4 

Debenture Sinking Fuud.. 3,000 0 0 

Tobe carried forward .,. 4,572 4 1 
£10,410 1 5 £560,283 0 4 

Cr. ; 

Assets, £ s. dy 


By Amount representiog Landed and other 
Property acquired at lst January 1888, 
under agreement dated 10th October 


1887 oes tee = 436,117 4 0 
», Outlay on Tea extensions and acquisi- 
tion of land aA ea 26,419 17 8 


» Balance of outlay on 
Machinery & Build- 
ings at 3lst Dec. 
1889 oe 


aes £4,592 16 9 
Ezpended in 1890 .., 


7,222 19 3 
£11,815 16 0 


», Less amount written 
off for depreciation 


in 1890 on mest tds OU a 
—---——_- 9,938 14 4 
» Produce on hand Se ane 31,504 10 1 
, Advances against produce and supplies 
for Estates ... a 70 11,958 5 3 
», Furpiture om sé 77 1611 
+, Supdry Debtors (os oe 13,729 10 0 
», LOan on mortgage tee one 2,100 0 0 
», Investments .., A tee 8,482 10 11 
», Bills receivable waa “ 301 6 3 
», Cash on Depesit ard at Bankers 600 19,533 6 11 


£560,283 0 4 
Prorit AND Loss Account, FoR YEAR ENDED 
3let DrecempBrr 1890, 
Dr. 

To Prodjuce on hand, lst January, 1890 ... 

», Expenditure :— 
Upkeep of Estates, including cost of 
purchased Tea leafand allowance 
for depreciation on machinery and 


£ s. d 
27,377 11 9 


buildings noo Aso 65,450 6 11 
Salaries, Office expenses, and General 
charges in London and Ceylon, in- 
cluding Directore and Managing 
Director’s and Auditor’s remune- 
ration and Income Tax cap 6,306 0 7 
3, Interest on Debentures .. 11,712 0 0 
» Balance 000 nee 10,410 1 5 
£121,256 0 8 
f Cr. & 8. d. 
By Balance, 3lst December, 1889:— 6,801 14 10 
Dividend on Preferred £. Said. 
Shares am 06 37 13 «0 
Balance te Reserve Fund 6,764 1106 
—_— 6,801 14 10 
By Income :— 
Proceeds of Produce sold and bought 
to account at 3lst December 1890, 
and profits from Agency business, 
Interest, &c. 89,701 10 7 


Estimated value of Produce on hand at 
3ist December 1890 ... a0 81,554 10 1 


£121,256 08 


PROPOSED “CORNER” IN TEA, 


Mr. Elwood May, one of the Directors of the 
Ceylon American Toa Oompany of New York, has 
cal'ed upon many of the firms interested in tea pro- 
duction, with the view of propounding his scheme for 
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an American Ceylon Tex ‘corner’ on a large scale. 
What his reception has been I can gather pretty well 
from the opinions those interviewed have expressed to 
me in conversation on the subject. Judging of it in 
the form in which he bas submitted his project, they 
do not hesitate to say that it is unworkable and un- 
desirab'e. The result of an interview with him is a 
rather favourable impression of his personality. He is 
quite young and somewhat of the “masher” in his 
get up, and cockneyish in his speech. In America 
only the best of everything was tolerated, and that 
was why China tea was taking a back-seat and 
Ceylon leaf coming to the front. Quality made all the 
running in their great country, and that was the 
reason why they wished to place the article in a 
favorable position in their market. In Hngland cheap 
teas are wanted because the bulk of the public are 
not wealthy, but too often the reverse, whereas in the 
great land of the Stars and Stripes, where marvellous 
developments are taking place, the great bulk of the 
population ave well-to-do, and, being that, they can 
afford to buy good articles ind will have none other, 
und that is why Ceylon tea has come into favor with 
them so rapidly. They numbered sixty millions of 
inhabitants, and they could and woull bay sixty 
million lb. of Oeylon tea if they could getit. They 
have hitherto been great consumers of coffee, but the 
berry has risen so much in price that very many 
were taking to tea in preference when they could 
obtain it good* His estimate, he said, had been sub- 
mitted to trade experts and provounced perfec! ly 
sound. Now his idea was that, by judicious eombin- 
ation, they could buy up these sixty millions of Oeylop 
tea, and, by having it all packed on the spot where 
labor is cheap, in neat, attractive, and oriental looking 
packsts much outlay would be saved and if in addition 
they could procure the sanction of the Ceyloa 
Government to stamping each packet with the oflicial 
seal or arms of the authorities, by payment of a 
small royalty, the tea would make rapid way in public 
estimation with such a prestige ag the siamp would 
give. They should not want for funds, of which they 
could command any amount when the arrangements 
for obtaining sole command of the island produca 
were finished ; the stronge-t financiers would be with 
them, and the capital required could be had in a day. 
Mr. May was assured that there would be no difficulty 
in purchasing crops in advance on contract if the 
rates suited, without resort to the device of a ‘‘cor- 
ner’’, but he did not consider that mode of making 
the arrangement in question would be sufficiently 
‘ comprehensive ’’, and preferred absorbing the entire 
tea interest of the i:land—how could estate owncre 
possibly object? Claims on their properties could be 
arranged for, and, though there would perhaps be 
some having an interest in the existing state of things 
by shipment to HKurope and Australia, that matter 
could be easily arranged. There is, I think, no doubt 
but that Mr. Elwood May is thoroughly in earnest 
and a full believer in the practicability of his ‘* corner”; 
but as to how many others he will succeed in bring- 


ing to his way of thinking is another matte: 
—London, Cor. local * Times.” 
—— 
How to SEcURE AMERICANS FoR “ PURE 
OrynonTra.”—There are two places where, away 
yom their own Continent, Americans most do 


congregate, namely Paris and Cairo or Egypt gene- 
rally. The Indian Tea Association have been before 
us in Paris and greatly may they continua to flourish. 
But why should our Tea Fund Committee not 
take some active step to promote the free sale of 
pure Ceylon tea in Cairo, Alexandria and Port Said ? 
If once it be known that the Committee want an 
agent for Egypt to sell only ‘‘ Pure Oeylon Tea” 
in its towns, the right man will no doubt quickly 
turn up’ 


* This heardly agrees with the previous statement 
eee the buying capabilities of the American people. 
—Ep, 5 


DEVELOPING THE ZAMBESI REGION. 


The British South African Company have engaged 
a practical botanist [A. Whyte, lately 
of Nuwara Hliya.—Ep. TT. A.J who has 
had over twenty years’ experience in the 
cultivation of produce in Oeylon, to proceed to 
heir territories in Zambesi avd superintend the 
development of their vegetable resources, The 
gentleman in question, with whom we had an inter- 
view a few days ago, leaves early in May for 
Zanzibar, whence he will proceed by way of the 
Zambesi to bis destination in .the neighbourhood 
of the Shiré Highlands. His attentions will be 
directed not ovly to the collection and export of 
such native products as are likely to find a market 
in Europe, such as rubber, gums and gum resins, 
oleaginous plants, aud so forth, but he will also 
try the seclimatisation of tropical and subtropical 
products. Coffee is already cultivated with success 
in Zambesia ; tea is going to be tried, but the 
company are alive to the danger of over-production 
in this article, Cocoa and tobacco are thought to 
hold out greater hopes ofsuecess. As regards drugs, 
needless to say, cinchona will not be tried. Opium. 
culture has been experimented in before in Mozame- 
bique, the result being a signalfailure. Cardamoms 
and vanilla are among the fivst drugs to be tried, 
and the authorities have promised to lend every 
porsible assistance in procuring plants and giving 
advice as toculiivation. Now thatatrained boanist 
is sbout to procecd to the country of the strophan- 
thus, we may expect the speedy elucidation of the 
mystery stillsurroucding the botanical classifivation 
of the drug, The first season or two, however, are 
likely to be taken up with preliminary investigations 
of the climatic conditions of the country, meteo- 
rologicai observations, &c, Native labour will be 
employed in the first instanae, under the supervision 
of overseers from Zanzibar, Ceylon, and British 
India,—Chemist and Druagist. 


BUBIGS RESIN, AS” NAA ea ueheys 
MICA IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


An experienced prospector sent cut by a number of 
gentlemen in Adelaide last December has discovered 
a large deposit of mica of superior quality amongst 
the ranges about sixty miles from Farina. The place 
is called by the blacks ‘Milta Miltaua,’ meaning ‘big 
mica, or great lot of mica’, Itis on a steep mountain 
creek, which is so plentifully strewn with large pieces 
of mica that a person is continually expecting to come 
upon the source of the supply, but he has to travel 
abouta mile anda half before the creek cuts sharply 
through a dyke of fully 150 ft. wide, and exposed on 
either side to a height of 200 ft. The rock in which 
it occurs is a compact felspar with veins of quartz 
and mica throughout it. He reports that there can 
be no question about the abundance of the mica. The 
rock ig solid, and requires a few shotsin it before 
large pieces can be got, but with proper means he 
thinks he can send down a large quantity of very fine 
pieces. He has found a good road for drays into the 
mica over a saddle in the range, and he says that drays 
can be taken within fifty yards of the place. The cost 
of oarting to the railway would not exceed £4 per ton. 

The Government geologist also reports that several 
prospecting parties are looking for or obtaining mica 
in the district of the Alice Springs. The mica ig 
generally found in coarse granite dykes associated 
with quartz reefs or blows, scattered through the rocks, 
and also in bunches and layers. Itis uncertain in its 
occurrence, and the small surface outcrops are easily 
worked. When these have been worked out, shafts 
will have to be sunk in the granite and gneissio rock, 
and the bunches aud irregulor layers of mica sought 
for by drivers and crosscuts, The mica outcrops are 
tolerably uumerous, but it is only in exceptional cases 
that the plates are of a size considered worth working, 
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TECHNICAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE AN EPAMPLE TO CEYLON, 


At a meeting at Fakenham, at which Sir Willoughby 
Jones presided, Mr. Buckmaster referred to the re- 
cent efforts of the French Government for the techni- 
cal education of smell farmers. At the annual agri- 
cultural show at Ohartres, thé children, both boys and 
girls, exhibited a large number of copy-bocks, which 
contained descriptions of the best methods of budding 
and grafting trees, specimens of the various kinds of 
wheat and other grain grown in the district, speci- 
mens of the insects injurious or otherwiee, the different 
grasees and weeds—ail illustrated by simple but fairly 
executed drawings. The children varied in age from 
ten to thirteen. Now we have nothing like this in 
English rural schools of much higher pretevsions, and 
with lads of greater age. In the Department of the 
Haute Marine an agricultural text-book is daily used 
in all the rural schools, boys are taught to distin- 
guish between the useful and useless, and prizes are 
given. Mr. Buckmaster concluded as follows:—I see 
industrial schools in all parts of the country, where 
lads are daily at work on the land. Cannot something 
be done with these schools? Is there nothing to 
learn on the land except digging, and hoeing, and 
planting? Would not the teaching of these French 
schools make lads more intelligent, better able to 
think and to reason, better colonists and better 
citizens ?— Daily News, 


SS 
PADDY AND DRY GRAIN CROPS IN CEYLON. 
SEASON REPORTS. 


From the abstract of season reports for April 1891 
published in the latest Gazette we learn that in the 
Colombo district the condition of the paddy and 
grain crops was good generally. In some villages 
of Hewagam Korale the muttes harvest is being 
reaped and in some parts of Siyane Korele Hast 
preparation for the maha cultivation is being made. 
There is no distress or want of food anywhere, and 
the health of the district is good. In Kaluiara 
sowing for yalais reported to be nearly finished. 
There was the usual extent sown but very little 
dry grain cultivation. In Negombo the fields weve 
being ploughed and sown, there being a fair extent 
in both korales. Coming now to the Central 
Province and dealing with the Kandy District 
it ia reported that in Yatinuwara the prospects 
generally of yala are good and that in Tumpane 
where the maha harvest has been closed the crop 
of paddy and dry grain is less than in previous 
years by a half. In Pata Hewaheta the paddy her- 
vest is also closed. A fair crop has been reaped 
from irrigated lands but bad from land dependent 
on rain, some fields have been wholly abandoned. 
In Uda Dumbara where the maha harvest is in 
progress the orop of paddy is reported fair and 
of dry grain middling, In Udapalata yala has 
been sown with success. In Matale the hill paddy 
is being reaped and is very poor in Matale North. 
Of the three districts comprising Nuwara Eliya, 
Walapane is the only one where there is dry grain 
and owing to the drought tha crop which is being 
reaped is very indifferent. Here paddy is in ear 
aud the prospects are fair. There are also fair 
prospects for the crop in Uda Hewaheta and a good 
paddy crop is being reaped in Kotmale. The 
Northern Province comes next and opposite Jafina 
there are the following remarks:—‘‘Threshing of 
paddy going onin Karachi division. Rain general 
on the 7th, 16th, and 25th April. Dry grain crop 


of the second quarter being gathered in, The grains 
usually cultivated this quarter are sown in 
paddy ficlds mainly dependent on rain, very 


few of the fields being irrigated from wells, 


‘here and in North Matale dry. 


Though the rain proved beneficial, it was not 
sufficient. Tobacco—a good crop being cut through- 
out all the district.” In Mannar the Kalapokam 
paddy crops areall reaped: Sowing for Sirupokam 
bas rot begun and there is no dry grain. From 
Vavuniya it is reported that the paddy and dry 
grain crops have been reaped the former being “bad” 
and the latter ‘‘ poor,” due in both cases to drought. 
There is also this remark—‘ Last year’s chenas 
sown with gingelly; too early yet tojudga of pro- 
bable crop, scarcity of food anticipated shortly 
and relief works under consideration, From Mul- 
laittivu the report under the heading of dry grain 
13 “fair,” and under paddy ‘“‘Kalapokam crop 
reaped ; goodin maritime pattus, bad in Tunukkai 
and Kerunavel pattus, fair elsewhere.” In Galle 
the condition of both crops is good, in Matara the pros- 
pects tor the whole are favourable, although in one or 
two places complaint is made of drought. In Uduki- 
riwila some damage has been caused by floodsand loss 
of dams. From the Batticaloa district of the Eastern 
Province it is reported ‘‘ Early munmari excellent. 
Orop of Batticaloa north on about 16,500 acres 
harvested, Later munmari erop of Batticaloa south 
on about 7,500 acres is being cut; alleged damage 
by blight. Early pinmari of Batticaloa south on 
about 1,000 acres is in ear; later pinmari cultivation 
is in progress—about 15,000 acres. Tank water not 
much used as yet owing to river supply being 
plentiful still. Other grains and vegetables are 
reported last year (Sic).”’ Regarding the condition 
of paddy in Trincamalie the following report is 
made:—‘‘ Munmari crop good in the gravets. 
Tampalakam end Katukulampattu harveste nearly 
over. In Kottiar, fair, ready for harveet, except at 
Malliaskative, where somewhat damaged by insects. 
Pinmari cultivation delayed by murrain.” - 
In the North-Western Province the prospects are 
fair but some damage has been done by rain. 
From Nuwara Kalawiya in the Anuradhapura dis- 
trict of the North-Central Province it is 
reported: ‘ Rainfall deficient and partial. Some 
tanks have one-half fand one-third filled, others 
close by have barely drinking water. Rainfall due 
to local thunderstorm and not general. Rivers 
A small meda 
The showers are bevreficial to 
the growing tala and mendiri chenas. Prospects of 
yala crop unfavourable. Rice very scarce in 
villages. Kurakkan sufficient for present needs.” 
In Tamankaduwa the rainfall is reported to have 
been only middling. The general condition of the 
crops is fair. In the Bedulla district of the pro- 
vince of Uva the dry grain is reported as middling 
in Bintenne, and the paddy in the same condition 
in Wellawaya. In Udnakinda the paddy crop is 
improving owing to recent rains, but in Bintenne 
it has been affected by drought. In Buttala 
Wiysluwa poor crops are anticipated owing to the 
many appearance of worms in many fields. In the 
Retsapura District of the Province of Sabaraga- 
muwa the ‘Operations for sowing yala harvest 
throughout district much favoured by recent rains, 
but results of murrein seriously reduce extent 
cultivated in Meda and Kolonna Korales. Ohenas 
cleared for cl-wi and fine grsin during month; 
not burnt off yet.’ From Kealla it is reported 
“ Four Korales fields ready foryuia sowing Weather 
favourabl», Chenas being cleared for hill paddy. 
Kurakkan about to be sownin Four Korales. Rain 
plentiful, Cicarings going on for hill paddy. No 
cattle murrain. Outlook good.” 


harvest expected. 


On May 24th a Government Gazette Extraordinary 
was issued containing « returnof the grain crop pror- 
pects for the first quarter of 1891. In the Colombo 
district of the Western Province the prospects of 
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the crops ure stated to be fair; and in Negombo 
‘‘grops damaged owing to want of rain in Sept. 
1890;" and in Kalutara rain is desirable during 
the third and fourth weeks of the second quarter.’ 
In the Central Province it is reported from Kandy 
that the want of rain is much felt, and the same 
complaint comes from Matale South. In other dis- 
triets the crops have been affected not only by the 
want of timely rain but by insects. Coming now to 
the Northern Province the remarks cpposite Jafina 
are—‘ Prospects generally good, the unusual raino 
in February andMarch having benefited the standing 
crops and the pasture for cattle.” RegardingVavuniya 
it is said: ‘Io a month or two food will be scarce. 
Very litile seed paddy in the district for this year’s 
cultivation. From Mannar the report is the rainfall 
in the previous quarter was deficient, particularly 
in December, and the tanks did not fill. Very few 
remarks are made regarding any of the districts in 
the Southern Province, but regarding the Battisaloa 
district of the Eastern Provinee the observations 
are of a lengthy character. The following general 
remarks however is perhaps all that is necessary 
to give:—‘‘ With such favourable seasons, there is 
every prospect of a prosperous year. Trade is 
reviving, credit restored, and money ayailab!e for 
fresh investment, as evidenced by my having al 
ready received application for several hundred acres 
of land for coconuts and paddy, Nor is this sur- 
prising, considering that a good year, such 
as the prosent promises to be, throws _ pro- 
bably an additional R800,000 into the district.” 
From Trincomalee it is reported that the water 
supply is good expect at Kantali where it is not 
quite eufficient. In the North-Western Province it 
is reported from Kurunegala, ‘' Weather at pre- 
sent favourable for yala cultivation, but the rain 
was too late to do any good to the maha crops.” 
In other districts the supply of seed paddy is said 
to be short. In Puttalam a failure cof ths paddy 
and kurakkan crops was feared but they were 
saved by a heavy fall of rain towards end of Jan. 
In Ohilaw the prospects ara fairly good. The 
reports from the Province of Uva vary a good dea), 
some districts suffering from drought, while others 
have had plenty of rain. In the Province of 
Sabsaragamuwa the harvest seems to have been on 
the whole good. From the North-Central Province 
the report is that Chena is sufficient for present 
needs, but that there ia very little rice available at 
paddy is held up for seed for Yala sowing if the usual 
rain falls. 


—-——- _ > ——————_ 
VALENTYN’S HISTORY OF COFFEE. 
(Continued from page 874, Vol. X.) 


~ Part IIT. 


M. Paschius who maintained that Coffee was known 
in the time of King David—Parallel passages from 
Scripture—The Author’s own opinion about it—Du 
Four’s Book on Ooffee—The Parisians believe Ooffee 
to be a species of Mulberry—The opinions pro and con 
of divers Philosophers, Apothecaries and Physicians as 
to tho effects of UO. ffse drinking—Nicholas de Blegny’s 
Teeatise on Coffee, Tea and Chocolate which appeared 
in 1687—Mr. Arithony Gallana’s Book on Coffee— 
Abduleader Mohamed and Abdul Gaffar the earliest 
writers on tle subject—Onse Mohamed Ibu Snaib of 
Dhabban in Arabia Felix goes over to Persia in 1466, 
and finds some of his brethren there in the habit of 
drinking Ovff'e; on his way back, feeling sick. he 
thinks of it takes a good strony draught and finds it 
very oflicacions in raising his drooping spirits—How 
the people of Mecca preparad Coff-e from the husk, 
and how they played Chess and Tjonka and kept 
atteation awake by taking sundry sips of the beverage 


—Tho use of Coftes prohibited in Egypt by the Sultan 
Kair Beg, and, in Mecca, by its Governor, who, despite 
the arguments of the learned, believed that Ooffee like 
Wine was intoxicatiag—Toe Governor summons an 
assembly of Divines who stste their opinion—The 
matter is then referred to two eminent Persian Phy- 
sicians of Mecca, brothers, who are both opposed to 
the use of Coffee—One Benjaazlah, however, comes 
out strong in favor of the beverage and is backed by a 
owerful majority; but the Persians insist that Ben- 
jaazlah knows nothing about it—All coacur however 
that Coffee has the effect of disordering the “ Organs 
of the Brain,” the Mufti of Mecea alone dissenting ; and 
the use of Coffee is accordingly prohibited and put 
down by the strong Arm of the Law—Cojfee Bibbers 
of Mecca persist nevertheless in sipping the beverage 
by stealth, at the risk of lowing their necks, and of 
being paraded thro’ the Town on the hack of a Jack- 
Ass—The Sultanof Kgypt takes unbrage at certain 
assinine proceedings of his Deputy at Mecca and 
orders him forthwith to rescind the obnoxious decree— 
The Deputy obeys and rescinds it accordingly—The 
Persian brothers, thus discomfited, betake themselves to 
Cairo, where they amuse themselves by lampooning the 
Grand Signeur Selim, andlose their necksin the bargain, 
_ “Acartain gentleman M. Paschius by name maintains 
in his Latin Work published at Leipsic in A. p. 1700, 
that the parched corn spoken of in 1st Samuel xxv. 
18. which Abigail, amongst her other gifts, presented 
to David to appease and avert his wrath, wa3 no other 
than Ooffee beans. 

Of such parched mesl &c. we read in God’s: Holy 
Word more thau once, as in Lev, vi. 21. vii. 12. and 
Ist Ohron. xxiii. 29; but I cannot admit however, that 
by that gift of Abigail we can understand anything 
else than what the word implies, to wit, parched corn 
more especially as [find in 2nd Samuel xvii. 28, the 
distinction clearly drawn; for, amongst the presents 
of Berzillai and other friends of David. mention is 
made of roasted wheat, barley, aud meal, and of 
parched beans and leatiles; and hence I opine that 
they were all parched or roasted, not excepting the 
meal and the wheat, and the passage in question 
herefore cannot be understood as having nee a 
Coffee beans in particular. 

Hence it is clear on the one hand with reference to 
these nice distinctions, that the parched corn and 
parched beans in Abigail’s gifts, cannot be understood 
to mean Coffee beaus; but on the other hand howevre 
it appears quite evident from the same passage 2nd 
Sam. xvii. 25. that the aucients were wont to go in 
quest ofa ccrtain species of beans and lentiles (the 
same distinction being observed between beans and 
lentiles. Eiver since I became acquainted with Ooffee 
I was nclined to believe that the beans referred to 
in this verse could be none other than Coffee beans, 
or at leat some sorst of beans used in a similar manner 
asthe Ooffee. I was not, however, led to this belief 
by the strong opinions expressed by M. Pasohius or any 
other person; out this idea occurred to me whilst I 
was occupied in translating the Bible into the Malay 
language about the year 1690, and it was not till 
after a careful consideration of the verse referred to 
that the idea forced itsslf upon me, (opgeborreld, liter- 
ally, bubbled up, Ihave since adhered to this opinion 
There are others again who went still farther and 
insisted that the red pottage, which Hsau longed for 
Gen. xxv. 30., was nothing more or less than liquid 
Coffee, though thi3 does nt seem to me qnite as prob- 
ablo as the foregoing suppositi n, 

But to return to Du Four, who asserts that Coffee 
wasnot knownin France till atter 1645, and that 
when he wrote his Bo-k, oaly 25 years bad elapsed 
since Coffee begin to be u:ed there; that even it’s 
propsr nam’ w.s not known then, and that when it 
was first used in Paris,itwas believed to be a species 
of the mulberr-. 

At alater periol when Coffe bscams more widely 
known, the Philosophers, Apothecaries, and Physicians 
Were not unanimous in their opinion respecting it’s 
quality or its effect>. Some rejected it altogether as 
a Caput Mortuum, and hence as prejudicial to health. 


t again ‘ 
Ripa ie Coffee even after is had undergone 
the process of roastiug still retained many of it’s 
oily and wholesome properties, and thattho’ it might 
not tend to improve the health of personsof a delicite 

it was ver 
ees Peet tieion who used the same moderately 
and didnot overload their stomachs with too copious 
draughts. nor with too strong infusions. | Coffee like 
medicine however healing in it’s effects might, other- 
wise, prove injurious to health if used immoderately. 
th 1687, «a smail Book appeared which profeseed 
to treat of Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate, by Nicholas 
de Blegny, but it consisted in the main vf extracts 
from Du Four’s Pampblet.. a 
Mr. Anthony Galland who was also a raveller 
the Levant and well skilled in t he oriental 
Janguages wrote ews a treatise on the origin 

. zess of Ooffec. any 
are eeeited sll his information from a manuscrips 
in the King’s Library and afterwards sold his Book 
jn Paris ia 1699. The writar of that manuscript was 
one Abduleader Mohamed, whose ancestors were natives 
of Medina. He was born in Mesopotamia and was of ths 
sect or persuasion of Henbeli well known amongst 
the Moors. The Title of this Book was ' What be- 
hoves one most to consider and believe concerning the 
true nature and efficacy of Coffse. That is Whether 
it was lawful for the Mohammedans to use lt. " 

Thig little work which cousisted cof seven chapters 
dwelt onthe Etymology ofthe word Cawel, the virtue of 
Coffee, and the land where that beverage was first used, 

It was written iv Egypt, Anno Hegires 996 or in 
the year of the flight of Mahomed from Mecca which 
according to the reckoning ef some (tho’ there exists 
a great ‘differeace in the calculations) wound ans wer 

erhaps to the year of Our Lord 1578.* It seems 
efter all, the Abduloader Mohamed himself borrowed 
thee subject from the writings of one Szeich Abeddien Ibu 
Abdui Gaffar, who wrote on,the subject long before him. 

Bul in order to point out the exact time when a 
right knowledke of Coffee drinking was established, it 
ay necessary to geek for information from a remote 


Dee eaieadien Aboe Abdullah Mohamed Ibu Snib, 
of Dhabban, a town in Arabia Felix, then Mufti of 
Aden, repaired about the middle of the year pee 
Persia and during his sojourn there, four d some © bie 
countrymen take Ouffee; put he paid uo paiionle: 
ttention to the circumstance ab the time; on his re- 
i n however homewards to Aden, finding himself in 
pA eE weak state, he thought of the Coffee which he 
saw aed by his countrymen and triet some in the 
hope that is might co him some good and experienced 
tie: relief that he sought. He further discovered many 
other qualities in the Ooffee, viz., that it was jesic ae 
ous in removing hea \-aches, enlivening the pretend 
keeping off drowsines*. Yhese stimulating qualities 
induced him and a Dervise b> papene of the beverage 
I, i to prayers at mignt. 

we SE oak uf i¢ during tho performance 
of many other of his devotional exercises, and since 
that time this drink became moe general in Aap 
amongst a!l people of consequence, parily up { be 
recommendatisn of Dzemaleddien himself and partly 
upon that of Mobamed of Hadramaut a town in 
i y i Ss . . 
ahs period, Coffze was not known iB Arabia 
where this bean grows, Lor elsewhere in t e at, 
but a’ cording to this Avabian wriler, Coffee wes long 
iu Abyssinia, although Messrs. Jobus 


before thisin use 1 tea ee 
ie Yelleg, and many others who had written 
Ludolf, Piero Teles, tion thereof, 


Athiopia wade no men 
Sere ay bibsy abe was introduced into Mecca 
in 1500 where it was not then prepared from me ae 
put from the sholls (husks) which were broug t rom 
Yemen; for Mecca lies not (a8 many suppose) Prone: y 
io Arabia Pelix, but in the Government and deputys a 

f a stony region of Arabia which some call Tahama 

a othera Hidzaar and which is situated on it’s border. 


in 


y ngyea or flig {ahomet 
; ), 622, Bra of the Hegyra or flight of 
peeMtorcd to Medina, Tytler’s Table of Chronology. 


more grave and less choleric, were | 


beneficial to persons of a sound | 
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The use of Ccffee now became more general and 
almost every body partook of it, as he whiled away his 
time ina game of chess, tzonka, the game of beans or 
some other amusement of the kind, 

From Mecca it passed to the other towns of Arabia, 
and thence to Egypt especially to Grand Osiro; all 
which took place not long after 1511. But shortly after 
this the use of Coffee (which was introduced somewhat 
later from Cairo into Turkey) was prohibited in Egypt 
oy the Sultan Khair Beg. The Governor of Mecca 
also who held office under the Prince of the Circassian 
Mammelukeg, then Masters of Hzypt, prohibited it’s use 
there, imagining it was wine, for he found seme people 
partook of this liquor in the Temple to keep themselves 
awake during the recitation of their orations, In spite, 
however, of ihe explanation given him cf the harmlees 
qnalities of Coffee, he was obstinate, and being, at the 
time, quite ignorant of the innocuous qualities of the 
beverage which be supposed like wine had an intoxicat- 
ing effect (and the use of wine was forbidden by their 
Liaw) he instantly ordered the offenders to quit the 
Temple and warned them againsta recurrence of similar 
conduct. 

On the following day he summoned an assembly of 
divines and related to them what had occurred. They 
were all unanimously of opinion that Coffee drinking 
was opposed to the Mohammedan L:w and consc- 
quently that it ought to be suppressed. 

They carried this matter, however, to far greater 
lengths here. An inveatigation was to take place in 
order to ascartain whether or not Ooffee was deterimental 
to the body as well as the spivit; and it was accordingly 
judged expedient to refer tae matter to the Facuity and 
take their opiuion upon the psint. 

Hereupon the Governor sent for two Persian brothers, 
the priceipal Physicians of Mecca, who had but a 
superficial knowledge, of the art and one of whom had 
already written somethirg disparaginsgly ot Coffee, and 
submitted the case to them for opinion. They said 
that the Coffee husks being in their nature very cold 
and dry were detrimental and i jurious to healtb; but 
a Physician of Bagdad named Benjaazlah, who was one 
of the assembly, observed that Coffee promotes the 
digestion of the pblegm, and that according to his 
cpinion it was hot and dry (contrary to the opinion 
of the two others.) Tue rest concurred with him, and 
the opinion that zt was not injurious prevailed. 

The Persians thea said, that Benjasz ah was misstaken, 
and that they spoke of another plant aleogether, which 
he mistook for Coffee. 

Finally, they came to the conclusion, that be the 
effects of the Coffee good or bad, it would be the safest 
plan for a Mohammedan to abstain from the use of it, 
especially as there were some amongst them, who placed 
Coffee amcone2st the things which disordered and con- 
fused the brain. (Ze meer, alzoo er zommige waren, die 
de Coffi onder de dingen stelden, die de herssenen bed- 
welmden.) 

The Mufti of Mecca alone, a great Jurist and Divine, 
ventured to argue with somes vebemence in favor of 
Coffee, despite the Governor and the whole assembly; but 
his opinion and arguements were rejected and laid aside 
by tne Zealots of their Law, andthe use of and all deal- 
inys in Coffee were prohibited under severe punishment. 
Injunctions were given to the Chief Magistrates t» watch 
against all Infractions of the order, and all the Coffee 
found in Mecca was directed to be burnt aud destroyed, 
not excepting the Coffee in the Warehouses, the 
property of the Merchants. But these rigorous and 
severe measures did not either preveit or restrain 
those who were alrcady strongly addicted to Coff-e. 
from continuing the use of it stealthily in their houses, 
uader a consciousness, that the prohibition was the 
result of an ill-judged sentence of the assembly, 
especially knowiog, as they did, that the Muiti 
himself was so strenuous an advocate for it. 

In the mean timo an unfortunate delinquent fell 
into the hands of the Magistrate. The offender after 
being severely punished was as a warning to others, 
mounted upon en Asi, and paraded through all the 
streets of Mecc» (op een Lzel sittende, door alle de 
straaten van Mekhka wierd geleid.) But this state o 
things did not continue long, for the Sultan of Egyp, 
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far from approving the indiscreet zeal on the part } Treasurers of the turkish Empire. Mr. Galland also 


of-his Governor, was much surprised to find so servere 
a punishment inficted on Coffee drinkers, inasmuch 
as in Cairo, where there were so many abler Physi- 
cians than at Mecca, the opinion was in favour of 
Coffee drinking, and besides none of the teachers of 
the Mohammedan Law there considered Coffee drink- 
ing as opposed to the doctrines inculeated in the 
Koran. For these reasons, he ordered his Governor 
to recall and rescind the Decree, which he was obliged 
to do, tho’ much against his will. 

The two Persian Physicians finding themselves much 
despised and Icoked down upon, since the recall of 
the Decree, left Mecca for Cairo, and were there 
put to death for the imprecations hurled by them 
at the head of the Grand Signeur Selim Ist, who 
came to wrest Hegypt from Campsoni al Gauri, and 
who was the last Sultan who restored the practice 
of Coffee drinking in Mecca.” 

Part IV. 

The good people of Mecca sip Coffee ad libitum 
until a certain Oadi shuts up all the Coffee shops ; 
but his successor, a better man, gets them all opexen 
again—Soliman the Great sends forth an Hilict de- 
nouncing ths uss of Coffee in Mecca, .and it is 
generally believed that his Sultana is at the “ bottom 
of the dodge”—The Pacha of Hgypt who is rather 
fond of Coffee confers with his wise men on the 
subject and comes to the conclusion that the Great 
Soliman is a ‘ fool and a knave”—Mr. Anthony 
Galland again ; and some choice verses on ths virtues 
of Coffee by a Turkish Bard—Constavtinople—How 
Sjenis aud Hekem florished there and how their 
Coffee houses happened to be always choke-full of 
Poets, Philosophers and Chess players—The Mosques 
begin to be neglected the Turkish Divines sound the 
© Tocstin of alarm,’ and the Mufti or Pope thinks it 
high time to shut up the Coffee shops, and they are 
shut up accordingly—The Turks get to be excessively 
fond of the beverage and won’t give it up for ‘love 
or money”—Of a Vizier who attempted to suppress 
the free expre:sion of public opinion and of his two 
sons who played the part of eaves-droppers and 
brought certain innocent people into secrape—And 
last!y of certaiu honest shop -keepers who took advan- 
tage of the Coffee drinking mania and sold their 
good ata high premium. 

After the conquest—of Egypt by Selim (wkich took 
placein 1516,) it appears that Coffae drinking was 
more properly understood in Turkey. and by degrees 
the use of it became known throughout the country, 
especially as the use of Coffee was re-establised and 
restored in Mecca, and uo further questions were 
raised there up to the year 1525. The Oadi or 
Judge of the town, however, oaused all the Coffee- 
house to be closed up that very same year owing 
fo tue great irregularities which took place daily, 
but without preventing, in particluar, any person usiag 
the drink in his own house. His successor however, 
ordered the re-opening of (the Coffee-hcuse, forbiding 
Only the recurrenee of similar irregularities aud 
disturbances, 

From Cairo the use of the Coffee spread gradually, 
ere it was known in Turkey, first to Damascus, and 
then to Aleppo, and eventually to Constantinople. 

Subsequently in 1541, a carvau from Damascus 
reached Mecca with an Hdict from Soliman the Great 
denouncing the use of Coffee, but this order was not 
strictly observed, as it was generally, known thas it 
emanated from the Turkish Sultana, in her overwhelm- 
ing solicitude for the Emperor, who indulged in the 
drink, Whilst at the same time the Bashaw of Egypt 
took the opinion of all the Teachers of their Law in 
writing, shewing the vanity of such an order, and the 
ignorance of those who condemend this drink. 

Howeit theere prevailed some years aftnrwards a 
great deiversity of opinion in respect of the use of Coffee 
at Mecca; the people of that twon being divided into 
two parties each maintaining a different opinion, 

Thus far proceeds the account of the aforesaid Arabian 
whose manuscript Mr. Galland have availed himself of 
as also that of a Turkish writer uamed Pitsjevelli 
(after Pitsjeri a town in Hungary) one of the three 


obtained some information froma Poem written by Be- 
ligi, a Turkish Poet, which agrees, in substance, with 
he foregoing account, and of which I subjoin a poetical 
translation : 


Tot Halep vind m’, en tot Damascus by de Grooten 
En ook tot Cairo (daar m’ sl mede weet te ontblooten 
De Coffi—Boon van hare schil) de Coffi- vrugt 
Die l'eve en diere drank, die wel Zoo’n diepe zuzt 
Uit menig angstig hart na boven wist te haalen, 
Eer die by ’t Turks Serail begon te Zegepraalen, 

* * * * x 


_The following, it must be confessed, is rather a free 
rendering of the Dutch versian of this short Turkish 
Poem, from which a few lines have been given above. 
Your readers will, of course, excuse the shortcomings 
of the Transia‘or in his attempt to give, at least, the 
spirit of the original in Hnglish verse. ] 


I sing the Coffee Plant, whieh, tho’ oppos’d by Fate 
Has spread thro’ ev’ry Country, City, Sta'e, 
At Halep, Cairo and Damascus too 
It has secur’d the fame which was its due. 
Say, who could estimate 
‘The virtues of that drink 
Which made not oue, 
But many thousands th'nk, 
And write such works as made the vulgar stare 
And filld the woild with disputations rare ! ! 
Say, who could well describe its: wondrous pow’r 
To cheer the heart in “ sorrow’s lonely hour” 
Sustain the drooping spirits of the fair 
Who cag’d in Harems, pine in sadness there; 
(Unhappy birds, I wish I hai the key 
Yo open wide your doors and bid you all be free 

Coffee! rare plant 

Where’er thou deign’st to grow, 

The source of wealth 

To hundreds here below: 

Some thought that thou dids’t once 

The place of wine supply, 

As well as Beer 

As some will scarce deny. 

Whate’er thou art, fair plant, 

Of whatsoever clime, 

Thy virtues great have puzzl’d oft 

The wits of olden time; 

But now we know thee well, fair plant, 

And all thy virtues too :— 

My task is o’er, farewell my muse 

Ye Coffee, plants adieu!!! 


Prior to the year 1554 very little was known of 
Coffee atO cnstastinople and stillless of Coffee houses 
It was the Sultana who did her best to put a stop 
to Coffee drinking at Mecca, but in the same year 
nearly a century after Coffee had begun to be tirst 
used in Aden, and in the reign of Soliman the Great 
two individuals named Sjenis aad Hakem, the former 
of Damascus, and the latter of Aleppo established 
Coffee houses in Constantinople in a certain quarter 
called Tahhta-Calab, and gold the liquid to people 
of learning, Poets, Chess Players (more properly 
Szah-Players or lovers of the King’s Game, for Szah 
signifies a King in the Persian language) or cthers 
who were inclimed to amuse themselves with some 
such games. 

These houses were afterwards greatly multiplied 
and the very Turkish Courtiers resorted to them to 
regale themselves with a cup of Caweh. 

As the use of Coffee became now more general and 
extended, these gentry were oftener to ba found in 
the Ooffee shops than at their Mosques. This gaye 
rise to no small stir and grumbling amongst the 
Turkish, Divines, who loudly declaimed the practice 
as repugnant t» the tenets of their Law, and got 
the Mufti on their side, who gave his assent to the 
shops being closed, 

Hereupon, all the Ooffee houses were immediately 
shut up, and instructions conveyed to the Chief Mag- 
istrates to sce this order strictly enforced. Storn a 
absolute as this order was, it had not the effect of 
altogether putting an end to the use of Coffee. 

Under Amureth the III. this order was Baan 
revived, but the abandonment of so agreeable Bae 
verage was not to beendured by the Turks, who, b 
bribes and the connivance of those whose duty FA 
was to watch over it, still carriod on the practice 
of Ooffee drinking, though not so publickly as before 
the order being entirely disregarded, Y 
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This order was still less regarded during the time 
of the succeeding Mufti or Turkish Pope) who was 
not as solicitous about it as his predecessors. [le 
rat aside this order, and not only permitted a free 
and undisputed use of Coffee, but he himself and the 
rest of the fraternity indulged in it aad their example 
Was immediat-ly followed by the countries, &c. 

It is also worthy of remark that these Coffee 
house brought great gain to the Prime Minister or 
Chief Vizier, who got from each honse from one 
to two ucats daily, besides the one Asdar* hitherto 
levied on every cup of Coffee. 

Mr. Gelland further narrates th.t since the war 
of Oandia when State affairs were discussed with 
some freedom of speech in these Coffee-houses by 
those who frequented them, the same were directed 
to be closed by the Grant Vizier Koeproeli or 
Kioeperli, who with his two sons, who acted the 
part of vigilant informers, spzred no pains in visiting 
these houses tncognito, and listening to all slanderous 
discourses agaiust the Government, in order to pun- 
ish the delinquents with great rigour—and the :ane 
vizicr during the minority of Mohammed ths 4'h 
caused all these honse3to be closed up, regardless 
of the great loos which this proceeding entailed 
upon himeelf. 


Although the Coffee houses were suppressed there 


was no diminutionin the ceusumption of tnat beverage, 
for if was pow curried to the public market aud 
about the principal streets, fresh and hot, and sold 
to the public, who partookof it in the neighbouring 
shops, where the consumers whery very welcome, as 
it was one of the means whereby the shopkeers 
succeeded in drawing their attin‘ion to the goods 
exposed hy them for sale, and which’ theso Coffee 
quaff rs were oblighed, nolens volens, to purchase.” 


(To be continued ) 


> 


THE NUWARA ELIYA SHOW. 


The promoters of the Agri-Horticultural Show at 
Nuwara Eliya may well be congratulated on the 
success which has so aboundantly attended their 
efforts. It has been the means of creating a great 
social gathering when all classes, from the Queen’s 
Representative to the native gardeners, have met to- 
gether with mutual pleasure and, we may hope, with 
mutual advantage. Other considerations apart, were 
it for this object alone, such Exhibitions deserve 
the hearty support of everyone, and should be fostered 
with all possible solicitude ; while the Flower Show 
hag afforded an opportunity for floriculturists to shew 
others the plants and flowers on which they have 
bestowed so much attention, and of which they may 
so justly feel proud. When we come to the exhibition 
of garden produce, we take leave of the beautiful 
and the showy, and enter at once upon what is useful 
though, it may be, inartistic ; and, though the culture 
of flowers is at once interesting and refining, attention 
to culinary produce is also profitable and | conducive 
to the preservation of health, The addition of: a 
horse and poultry show was, no doubt, an ingenious 
device to increase the attraction of the exhibition 
so far as the gentlemen are concerned, many of whom, 
we regret to observe, fail to regard a lovely flower 
as “a thing of beauty anda joy for ever. Although 
there appear to have been a number of small prizes 
which failed to attract competitors, the exhibition was 
an exceedingly pretty affair, and afforded a vast 
amount of pleasure to a great number of visitors from 
all parts of the country. Regret has been. expressed 
in several quarters that planters prove so indifferent 
about the exhibition of estate products. No doubt 
d collection of tea, coffee, cinchona, cocoa, 


el ide , would add considerably to Te ae anes 
4) 4 “948 Lone 7 
thi t h exhibitions, but it is not altogether 
pear nae that the planters of the 


unreasonable to suppose Y 
present day are disinclined to regard au serieue the 


flower-shows at Nuwara Eliya. Planting interest 
have undergone very great changes since the days 


— 


oS TG TS 
> A Turkish coin equivalent to three farthings of 
our money, 


of the highly successful Shows held in Kandy and 
Colombo some years back. We may remark in 
parenthesis that Kandy is much more favorably 
situated for an Agricultural Show than is Nuwara 
Eliya, and much more likely to secure the exhibition 
of produce and machinery. When those Shows were 
held a variety of products had been introduced to 
take the place of the declining coffee. Cocoa and tea 
were comparatively new to the public; cinchona was 
looked upon as a great stand-by; and the different 
qualities of quill, chips, renewed, &c., &c., were all 
eagerly inspected by an interested public. But it is 
quite a different matter now. Tea has taken the place 
of coffee, and cinchona is totally disregarded ; everyone 
knows all they care to know about cocoa, and even 
cardamoms and india rubber have fallen into disrepute, 
to say nothing of annatto, sapan, &c., &e. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that the judging of the tea 
samples in Kandy wasattended by unpleasant differ- 
ences of opinion, mainly, it is true, about what con- 
stituted a fair commercial sample, but nevertheless 
a feeling of irritation remained in the minds of many 
in spite of all efforts at explanation. When a planter 
found the tea he exhibited in Kandy fetching in London 
a penny a pound more than the gold-medal tea of 
the Kandy show, he naturally felt that that medal 
had been wrongly bestowed. Tea-makingis now the 
business by which planters make their living, and when 
it comes to an exhibition in London or Melbourne, 
where great interests are concerned, and where the 
competition embraces the produce of rival tea-produe- 
ing countries, we haye no doubt Ceylon planters will 
again come forward as they have done in the past, 
and do their best to take the front place with their 
estate products. But in these petty local exhibitions 
it is not worth while; they lead to no business, and 
they require just the same care and trouble as regards 
the exhibits as do the more important Shows in 
foreign countries. In short, the flower-shows at 
Nuwara Hliya and Kandy are regarded as mere 
sources of amusement and sociability; whilst the 
exhibitions in other countries are meetings of com- 
mercial value and importance. Amongst the exhibits 
at Nuwara Eliya we notice some cinchona crown bark 
said to have been five times renewed. We should be 
very glad to know how this “fifth renewal” bark 
turned out an analysis, as for a long time there was 
an. impression abroad that ‘‘renewed’’ bark, as well 
as very old ‘‘original,”” was apt to lose its value by 
deterioration: In regard to the india-rubber not 
thoroughly drying, but becoming hard outside, whilst 
the interior shoued a mass of soft decaying milk, it 
is pretty evident that it had not been exposed to 
dessication in sufficiently thin layers to enable the 
drying process to be thorough. The Indians in 
South America are said to smear the coagulating 
juice over a clay mould something in the shape of 
a soda-water bottle holding it overa fire, and, as one 
layer becomes dry, another is put on, until a solid 
lump is attained. The clay mould 1s then broken or 
cut out. On the Hast coast of Africa, and in Madagas- 
car, the rubber is collected by the natives and brought 
to the trader in irregularly shaped lumps bigger than 
a man’s fist. These lumps are promptly cut in two 
with a heavy knife—to see if any earth or stones are 
present—and then the rubber is weighed. We may 
add that the rubber has an abominable smell in this 
stage of preparation, and the same may be said of 
the rubber which comes down from the Chindwin 
and other parts of Upper Burmah. We have always 
thought that rubber cultivation was too hastily 
abandoned in Ceylon, but at the same time we fail 
to see any prospect of its being again taken up asa 
commercial undertaking.—Local “ Times.’ 


— > 

Important To Puanrers.—An announcement of 
some importance to planters appears in our adver- 
tising columns today. Messrs. J. M. Kirwan & Oo., 
Billiter Square Buildings, London, announce that 
the planters desirous of giving a trial to the firm’s 
prepared paper for lining tea chests which has 
now heen successfully tested on the London market, 
can have sufficient to line 25 chests free of charge 
on applying to Messrs, Bosanquet & Co., Qolombo, — 
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INSTRUCTION IN NORTHERN 


INDIA. 


TECHNICAL 


We have been favoured with the perusal of a 
very able Minute on Technical Instruction drawn 
up by Sir Auckland Colvin for the guidance of 
his Government in the North-West Provinces of 
India. As there is mush of interest in it to usin 
Caylon we append the following snmmary, and call 
attention to the prominence given to the need ofa 
training in mechanical industries :— #8 

The minute is an exhaustive document comprising 
thirty-six heads shows what up to the present moment 
has been the course cf matters in the North-West pro- 
vinces and what hag been done in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. Oa 16th Seot. 1885 the Government of India 
forwarded for consideration certain papers from the 
Mairas Government containing a scheme for pro- 
moting technical education in industrial arts and manu- 
factures by offering grante-in-aid to encourege the 
teaching in schools so aided of technics! science, arts 
and handicrafts, and by testing that teaching by a 
system of public examinations. The aim of the 
scheme was 10 create and encourage technical instruc- 
tion in middle-class schools. In reply to a ‘note’ 
from the Secretary to the Government of India ia 
the Home Dpartment the Director of Public In- 
struction pointed out that the question of establishing 
Facuities of Medicine and Hugincering was under con- 
sideration in Allahabad University which was also 
considering the preparatory course for students de- 
siring to matriculate and the course for degrees in 
law and arts. The question had been brought to a 
practical issue of Oadh, and in Lxhore it had also 
been cousidered. The question of agricultural and 
veterinary schools he proposed should be referred to 
the Department of Land Records and Agricultural 
as alao the teaching of land surveying. Co!. Forbes 
on the question of instruction in engineering stated 
that the practical instruction gsined by natives 
at the large railway workshops at Allahabad, Luck- 
now, and Lahore, aud at the Government workshops 
at Roorkee was now bearing fruit at Delhi where there 
were at present 17 foundries and mechanical shops, 
one with a 20 horse-power engine, worked entirely 
by natives, without Huropean supervision; at Roorkes 
where there was a email foundry and shop under 
Lative management; at Meerut where thera were 
two native foundries and shop, and at other places. 
He thought it unnecessary therefore for the Govern. 
ment in these places to start schools for technical 
engineering, but facilities might be given to selected 
middle or high schools students for going through a 
fonr or five years’ course of work at a railway 
or Government workshop. The Director of Land 
and Agriculture pointed out that surveying and 
Mensuration were largely taught im the schools 
under the Educational Dopartment and. that in every 
districé in these provinces there was a fchool of 
practical surveying. He advocated the creation of a 
Normal School for surveying only at Cawnpore or 
Lucknow. Lads he so well trained in horticulture at 
the Saharanpur and Lucknow Gardens; and st 
the Cawnpore farm there were a few apprentices 
in training. There should be small scholarehips for 
the maintenance of boys at the various workshops; 
an art echool at Lucknow; agricultural and veteri- 
mary schools or classes in high schools; and 
drawing should be made compulsory ;—Dr. Rive, 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, disapproved 
of the propogal to teach up toa higher standard than 
that of the hospital assistant class. After a number 
of other details the minute goes on to state that the 
establishment of what has been described ag ‘a special 
examination of a commercial and practical character ”’ 
by the University of Allahabad is also under consider- 
ation, its aim being to give a preliminary instruction 
without which no large growth of technical education 
can be hoped for. The offer of the Britizh India 
Association to establish a Jubilee Sehool of Industry at 
eel is also recorded, and various papers from the 
ean ay and Bengal Governments on the subject of 
technical oe referred to, as well as lengthy 
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quotations made from a letter of Sir Alfred Oroft and 
the Government’s reply thereto. 

Proceeding, the minute says it seemed probable 
that the railway, Roorkee, aud other workshops pro- 
vide sufficient training for the mere artizan and 
that his training may be left to them. What 
seems mostly needed st present in these Provinces 
is the provision of greater facilities for a somewhat 
higher class of training in those new mechanical 
industries which have been introduced by British 
capital into these Provinces, and in regard to 
which though there may ba a growing demand for 
skilled labour, there is no indigenous supply. Favilities 
should be given for gaining a competent theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the more subordinate grades of 
mechanical engineering, such as ig necessary to 2 fore- 
man mechénic, more specially in connection with the 
steam engine, the railway workshops and the iron 
foundry ; and aiso of the processes of cotton-spinning 
as employed in the mills established in these Provinces. 
At Roorkee there is a Government engineering college 
and Government workshops and it seems probable that 
there is the nucleus of the instruction necessary, 
Prior to admission to such classes it would be necessary 
to establish some such tesi as the Anglo-vernacutar 
middle-class, to exenre some tolerable knowledge of 
English, and as ® guarantee of the good taith of 
those who sought for ixstraotion, A three or four 
years’ course ot instruction, theoretical and practical, 
would be required, which would possibly inciude a 
term of practical training in the railway workshops 
and the cotten mills. The proposal which seems most 
practicable at presentis that a certain number of 
echolarships should be given to be competed for by 
students desirous of entering the coliege and that the 
holders of the scholarships ghould by means of them, 
bs enable to pass through their course of instruction, 
whether at Roorkee or, (a8 part of their course) 
in attendance at workshors or mills. Before any 
Gecision however is arrived at, it is wished to learn 
the opinions of railway authorities and employers or 
directors of mill-hands as to whether there isa field 
of employment for natives trained in the kind of edu- 
cation proposed; ihat is as foremen mechanios and not 


_mere artizans; and whether for the present the means 


of instruction for the ordinary artizau are sufficient; 
and if not what steps are possible in view of the 
means at Government command for improving that 
instruction, Assuming the class of instruction proposed 
is that which is most desirable it willbe necessary to 
learn whether the railway and mill-employers are 
willing to allow students to go through a practical 
training at their establishments and it so uoder what 
coaditions. It is considered premature to go fully 
into the question of funds until it bas been sascer- 
tained that the bases on which it is proposed to 
mild are practical. 


BLACK PEARLS AND EXPERIENCE OF 
THE PEARL FISHERY. 

We had a call on May 15th from Mr. W. de Carolis 
Leather merchant of Kollupitiya who had a fine 
black pear] to show us. It was one of the finds 
in the present Fishery and is valued at from 
R750 tc R1,000. It is not a perfect one in shape, 
though not far out, weighs 7 carats and measures 
over an inch in circumference. Myr. Carolis hed 
besides haif-a-dozen small black pearls and two 
goodly lots of white ones, the proseeds altogether 
of his investment in oysters. We were curious to 
see how his experience had worked out. He had 
sent three of his relatives to the Fishery and they 
bad bought altogether 64,000 oysters at a cost of 
some R1,800. In veturn they brought him one 
lot of ordinary pearls, some middle size, many small 
valued at R1,100; another lot value R200; and 
the black pearl, say R1,000; altogether R2,300. A 
poor return this considering the expenses of tho 
party and the risk attending the sale—if the pearls 
should be sold—at these valuations. Mr. de Carolis 
intends to send the black pearl to the London 
market. 
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CEYLON PRODUCE SHIPMENTS— 
ESTIMATES—AND PROBABLE TOTAL’ 
EXPORTS IN SEASON 1891: 


THA 


In their circular of May 14th, Messrs. Forbes & 


Walker put the total shipments of tea from 
Colombo at 25 millions 1b. from 1st January 
to 14th May of the current year. At this 


ratio, we should have to put down the probable 
total exports of the whole year at 66 millions 
lb., against estimates varying at the beginning of 
the season from 52% millions (Mr. Rutherford’s) to 
58 millions (Mr. Forbes Laurie’s). But it is ac- 
knowledged on all hands that, so far as it 
has gone, the season has been a most unusually 
favourable one all over the country for ter. There 
has been no stoppage of flushing due to drought: 
on the contrary the weather has been so continu- 
ously moist all through what is commonly our 
dry hot season, that the tea bushes have been 


as if in a forcing house and have kept ‘ flush- 
ing’ at a rate which set all precedent and 
estimates. at defiance. The experience may be 


very different if wo get a cold raw South-west 
monsoon with such heavy continuous rain 
as stops the flush, at least in the higher districts. 
Still, there is no reason to anticipate a worse 
monsoon in thig respect than usual, while as 
for the drawback to which low districts chicfly 
object, namely drought, there is, we fancy, not 
the slightest chance of that extreme being oxperi- 
enced between June and December on the South- 
west side of the island. 

On the whole then we do not see why the ratio 
we have adopted should not very nearly hold good 
for the year ; for usually, the percentage of ship- 
ments bas been heavier in the latter than in the 
first half of the year. A table in our last 
‘‘ Handbook and Directory” shews the percentages 
worked out from the experience of the seven 
years 1883 to 1889 inclusive, as follows ;— 

SHIPMENTs oF Okynton Tra Crops rrom Conomso, 

GALLE AND FoR IsLAND. 
For the Seven Years 1883-89, in Each Year 
and Percentages, 
For Colombo. 


= . . 
For Colombo: ah BRo 2 
> 
om <qo& | 
& Ay) 
Ay 

lst Quarter ... 20 17,820,3387 2,545,764 20°39 

2nd do a. w  26,220,1814 3,745,740 80°14 

8rd do... vee --20,710,0554 2,958,579 23°72 

4th do 000 os 22,65) , 2408 3,733,899 25°75 

Total, Colombo .., 87,401,8762 12,485,982 100°00 
For Galle ... otc 879,855 125,693 


This shews that we should be justified, according 
to the above experience, in regarding the shipments 
of 25 millions |b. up to 14th May as only equal to 36 
per cent of the total export for 1891, which should 
thus aggregate 70 millions lb! In anticipating a 
totalin excess of 60 and not far short of 65—say 63— 
millions lb., we are therefore apparently well on the 
safe side, unless the present low prices check 
shipments. 

If we go by the Chamber’s latest return and com- 
pare the shipments for four seasons up to its latest 
date with the totals for the years, the result works 
out as follows :— 


Total Shipments Per 
Years. Shipmencs, tollth May. centage. 
1891 (say) 63,000,000 24,105,748 38°26 
hefsl One iy 46,901,554 ... 15,035,489 82 06 
TODD) %e57 34,048,085 ... 11,603,616 34 07 
BOSS ess 24,381,796... 6,006,512 «. 2460 


This shows how much legs is the percentage (61°74) 
that we leave for the shipments of the rest of thig 
year, than was required in the three previous years. 

We may now show the wonderful way in which 
the Ceylon tea crops have run up beginning with 
1885, and giving the percentage of increase for 
each year. Of course it will be borne in mind 
how much less important is a large percentage on 
a small export, than one on the large shipments of 
regent years :— 


Annual Percentage 

Ib. inerease. ofannual 

increase. 
1885 4,411,578 —_ _ 
1886 -. 8,111,137 3,699,559 84 
1887 +. 13,800,545 5,689,408 70 
1888 «. 24,381,296 10,580,751 76 
1889 .. 34,048,085 9,666,789 40 
1890 .. 46,901,554 12,853,469 37 
1891 .. 63,000,000 16,098,446 34 


(Lo be continued.) 
sea 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 


London, April 28rd. 
CINCHONA,—The public sales which took place here on 
Tuesday were rather heavier than the preceding auctions, 
the cataloues consisting of :— 


Packages Packages 
Ceylon bark «cee1,144 of which 1,122 were sold 
East Indian bark 1,709 do 1,709 do 
South American 
bark evews Lae do 150 do 


Total, b Go naet 3,025 do 2,981 do 

A fairly steady tone prevailed, and nearly the whole of 
the supply offered sold at rates which are said to show 
some slight improvement on the last auctions, although 
they cannot be said to be quotably higher. fheayerage 
unit may be put at about 1d per lb. The assortment 
of barks offered was very poor, and again the East 
Indian cinchonas largely outnumbered those from Ceylon. 

The following are the approximte quantities purchased 
by the principal buyers :— 


‘ Lbs. 

Agents for the French manufacturers 28 136,914 
Agents for the Brunswick work once 130,915 
Agents for the American and [talian works .... 98,211 
Agents for the Auerbach werks Aimee! 69,489 
Agents for the Frankfort 0/M «ud Stuttgart workg 63,678 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 63,602 
Messrs. Howards & Sons works 55,358 
Sundry druggists works 5000 35,012 
Total quantity sold 653,179 
Bought in or withdrawn ... vhs 9,399 

Total quantity offered a 652,578 
QuinINE.—The market is just a shade better this week, 
sales being reported of 5,0U0 oz. “‘ Auerbach ”’ brand at 


10gd, and about 5,000 oz. B & 8 or Brunswick, all in second 
hands, at 103d per oz. Itis said that there are no further 
sellers under 104d per oz. 


a 
TEA IN INDIA. 
(From Watson, Sibthorp & Co.’s Report.) 
1, Harz Soreet Caucurra, May 6th, 1891. 


They have now the pleasure to give you the figures showing 

the actual outturn of the Indian tea crop of 1890. 
Actual outturn of crop of 1890. 105,$36,106 

The total shipments to all -places from the Ist May 1890 
{to 31st March 1891 having been 104,954,625 lb., the difference 
represents the local consumption and any small porton of 
last season’s crop stillto goforward. It will be seen from 
the above figures that the actual outturn was less than the 
original estimate by more than 9 million 1b. 

The following figures kindly furnished to the. General 
Committes show the estima‘e of the c1oy of 1891 :— 

Original Estimate of crop 0° 1891. 119,799,011 

being 4% million lb. over the original estimate of the crop 
of 1890. Taking the shipments to other places ‘at 10 per 
cept over those of last year and making allowance for 
local consumption, there will remaiv about 112 million lb. 
for export to great Britain against 98$ million lb. shipped 
there during the pest season. It is possible, however, 
that the actual outturn of the crop of 1891 may be 
consider’ably less than the estimate as was the case last 
season ,’ 
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Toran HExportss or Tra FROM CALCUTTA, FROM 
Ist May 1890 ro enp Apriz 1891. 


1890-91. 1889-90. 
Great Britain... nee on 98,152,298 98,303.11. 
Australia and New Zealand tee 4,837,998 3,596,04,, 
America ono oc Bs 133,818 187,504 

Bombay Rea Ae cae $01,297 1,133,97 
Sundry Ports... oo ccs 307,423 419,503 
104:,312,834 103,640,142 

eee 
FLOODING THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The following editorial from the Chemist and 
Druggist (April 18th) contains a grave lesson to 
Ceylon planters, who, indeed, know too well already 
from their experience of cinchona bark, what over- 
production and ruinously low prices mean. The 
question is now whether there should be any further 
extension of tea cultivated here, seeing the heavy 
production and the scarcity of labour which are 
likely to be encountered :— 

Not the least interesting among the results of the 
immense expansion which the boundaries of our empire 
have undergone in Africa and Asia during the last five 
years, and of the extraordinary revival of the feelings 
of kinship among the scattered parts of the Hmpire 
are the numerous schemes to render the outlying 
portions of Greater Britain more productive and to 
utilise theic latent resources to a greater extent than 
heretofore. To say that, from climatic and economic 
standpoints, there is scarcely a natural product which 
cannot be produced within the limits oi the British 
dominions is a truism so trite that we almost apologise 
for repeating it,and general sympathy with all efforts 
toincrease the productivity of any part of the Hmpire 
and enhance the well-being of its inhabitants, may be 
similarly assumed. But enthusiasm for Colonial de- 
velopment has its dangerous side. And 40 no one should 
the reverse of the medal be more apparent than to the 
produce merchant, who with an intelligent interest 
keeps himself informed of the new sources of produc- 
tion of the raw materials of industry, and compares their 
probable sapply with the demand which may fairly be ex- 
pected torthem. The drug importer in particular evjoys 
unusual means of observation on this point. No other 
merchant draws his raw materials from so many 
sources, and there is probably no otber trade in 
which the grades of usefulness of any given article, 
from the almost apsolutely valueless to the highest 
excellence, are liable to vary so much as in his. 

To the produce importer, who sees the probability 
and often actually experiences the difficulties attending 
the glut of his market by the introduction of new 
developments of enterprise, the proverbial benefactor 
who enriches the world with that often-mentioned 
additional blade of grass, is not always so welcome 
as he expects to be. The authorities of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, whoare doing eminently useful ex- 
perimental work in connection with the acclimatisation 
of produce, are not free from the risk of allowing 
their zeal to outrun their discretion, from the importer’s 
point of view. It may be suggested even to them 
that in selecting their new investigations they might 
at least first ascertain approximately the world’s 
requirements and capabilities of absorption. A case 
in point has occurred this week. Before the Royal 
Colonial Tustitute,on Tuesday night, Mr. Morris, the 
energetic assistant-director of Kew Gardens, read an 
interesting paper on the ‘! Leeward Islands ”—that 
little group of western paradises entwining the Carib- 
bean Sea witha girdle of fragrant verdure. Mr. Morris 
Daa previously spent many years in botanical pursuits 
in the Antilles, and has just returned home, filled with 
re-awakened memories of the unexhausted fertility of 
the Antilles. He talks of their wonderful productive- 
ness, and urges _the investment of a ‘ moderate 
amount” of capital in their development. Dominica 
produces annually about 8,002, worth of lime-juice; 
and.in Monteerrat a thousaad acres are covered with 
lime planiations, The profits, as a communicative 


| oils scarcely offer greater promise. 


planter rashly explained to him, as it were with w 
view of inviting others to come and compete, are large. 
An outlay of 1,0007. will establish a 20.acre plantation 
in full working order, with works and plants complete, 
and defray the expenses of supervision for seven years. 
At the end of that time the estate would yield at the 
rate of 40 hogsheads of soncentrated lime-juice, 
worth 401 each, or 4801.; while the yearly cost of 
culiivation and manufacture would be about half 
that amount, leaving 2407. as the set annual profit. 
If the industry is sach a profitable one at the 
present time, the happy lime-juicers of Dominica had 
better rest content in their modern Arcadia, instead of 
bragging of their gains to the promiscuous visitor ; but 
what prospect is there, we ask, that this rate of profit 
would be maintained if, say, the acreage under cultiv- 
ation were doubled or trebled? So with gambier. 
The Kew authorities have lately been paying special 
attention to this valuablo tanning material, and num- 
erous attempts at its propagation are being made in the 
West India islands. The United States being among 
the largest consumers of gambier, it is certainly rea- 
sonable to expect that, it they could obtain itas cheaply 
at their own doors, they would not go to the Straits 
Settlements for it. But while we donot say that there 
is not room for an increased output of gambier, it should 
be borne in mind that its manufacture in the Straits 
Settlements is practically a monopoly of the Ohinese, 
who have thus far been the only people who can make 
the culture pay. What Chinese competition would 
mean, if it is a question of producing cheaply, there is 
no need to particularise. Are our West Indian colonies 
prepared, at a time when Australia and the 


States are compelled to exclude Ohinese from 
their labour markets, to rush in where the 
European planters of the Straits Settlements 


have hitherto feared to tread? Itis not quite enough 
that the warm moist valleys of Dominica are likely 
to suit the gambier-plant in every way, The question 
is, whether the planters there could face the possibility 
of a fall in the value of the manufactured product 
to say 107. per ton, instead of the 40/. which ih 
realises now. Again, we are informed that ‘ spices, 
such ag nutmeg and mace, vanilla, black pepper, 
cubeb pepper, long pepper, cloves, ginger, cinnamon, 
cardamoms are already introduced into this part of 
the world. The demand for spices is increasing, and 
these islands could grow every one of those menvioned, 
if only the people would give their attention to them 
and treat them accordivg to their special require- 
ments.” But isitnotafact that the cultivation of nearly 
every one of these products is already, if not over- 
done, at least so tally provided ior that further com- 
petition can only prove disastrous from a financial 
point of view? Pepper, for instance, is almost ex- 
clusively preduced aud brought into commerce by 
Chinese cheap labour ; vauilla is a product the cultie, 
vation of which requires not only unremitting care but a 
dexterity only to be acquired by practice, and 
any considerable addition to the production of 
Mauritius, the Seychelles and Mexico, would 
send prices down to the lowest verge of re. 
munerativeness. The commercial history cf cubebse 
records price-fluctuationa from 35s. to 30/. per cwte 
within a few years. The increase in value of thn 
article has led to an enormous extension of cultivatiod 
in Java, and the valve of the drug—which, it shouli- 
be remembered, is one of comparatively small siguw 
ficance—has failen 100 per cent. within the last fem 
months, while the exports from Java have risen froal 
118 piouls in 1888 to 1.373 picula in 1890. Essentich 
Witn those whioh 
ace produced in France and Italy it would require not 
only a considerable capital, but also a vast fund of 
practical, experience to cope. Our knowledge of the 
chemistr’ of essential oils is as yet so limited, and 
adulteration so difficult of detection that buyers 
are compelled to rely very largely upon the 
honour and commercial reputation of the growers 
with whom they deal; hence custom and preju- 
dice prevail in this trade to an almost incredible 
extent, A slight innovation—often of the nature 
of an undoubted improvement—in the packing of 
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an essential oil is usually sufficient to render the 
gale of the uew product unremunerative, as anyone 
knows who is acquainted with the wholesale markets. 
Oils of lavender, eucalyptus, peppermint, geranium, 
cloye, rose, petitgrain, to mention ouly a few at 
random, are already distilled in quantities which 
would render any further competiticn rumous. 

We have no desire to diesunde Oolonial planters or 
intending investors of capital in Colonial enterprises 
from carrying out their intentions; we ouly ask that 
they should consider the possibility of fiading a market 
for their product before they lay out their plautations. 
Otherwise it is clear that within o few years the 
produce markets of the world will be flooded with 
merchandise from the newly-acquired or commercially 
revived colonies in all parts of the world, for which 
there will be no outler, and the disasters of the 
cinchone and shellac marketa must inevitably be 
repeated on a larger scale than before. 

All this is but too true; but we fear it is only 
preaching to deat earé, Hach man, a8 in the case 
of religious teaching, generously bands over the 
lesson to his weigabour, bu cannot admit the 
personal reference to himeelf ! 


a 
WHAT WE DRINK. 


More and more-beer; steady in our use of distilled 
spirits and wine; rather less ot coffee and tea as 
compared with past years. This is an important 
study, for it has a direct bearing upon the physical 
and social condition of the people. A eimple pre- 
sentation of the figures is so forcibie as to require 
little comment, And here they are: 


PER CAPITA OONSUMPTION. 


Beer. Spirits. Coffee. Tea, 

Year— Galls. Galls. Lbs. Lbs. 
1890 wee =13.66 1.40 7.90 1.34 
1889 3. 12.72 1.32 9.20 1.50 
1888 vee ~=12.80 1.26 6.89 1.36 
1837 w. =12.23 1.21 8.86 1.46 
1886 epee 20) 1.26 9.20 1.85 
1885 P0362 1.26 9.45 1.15 
1884 Pe LOMA 1,48 9.16 1.10 
1883 eel Osi 1.46 8.53 1.28 
1882  §©10.08 1.40 8.25 1.46 
1881 8.05 1,33 §.23 1,54 


Tho decrease in the per espita consumption of coffee 
during the past four years, as compared with the foar 
years 1883-86, is jue fo the increased cort of the article. 
Notwithstanding tes has been cheap, il is not as freely 
used as it was ten years sgo. On the other hand, the 
use of beer steadily increases from year to year, leaping 
within ten years from 8°65 to 1366 gallous per capita. 
This meant, in 1890, the use of 855,792,335 gallons, all 
except 3,716,601 gallous of domestic manufacture. The 
present coneumption of foreign wines is only about one- 
half the quantity, as compsred with the quantity used 
during the period 1870-74. he use of domestic wines 
has advanced from an average of about 20,000,000 gel- 
Jons in 1878-82 to about 30,000,000 gallons annually for 
the past three years. : : 

The consumers of the United Siates paid at retail for 
the year 1890, the following sum for drink : 


Malt and spirituous liquors ‘ O00 900,000,000 
An increase of $200,000,000 in four years 
Coffee BOO Baa 


122,500,000 
Tea... bmn 


30,000,000 


ase eee 


$1,052,590,000 


Hore is spent for beverages over one billion dollars 
annually, or about the amount expendeil by the last 
Oongress. Think of it..two thousand millions per 
annum for beer, whiskey, coffe, tox and a Congress. 
Trenly we are a great people ! ! 
nthe G Fern arott Aerives a revenue of 107,000,000 
from liquor, which is $26,090,000 less than is required 
topay ponsions. Lt looks like robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,—Awerican Grocer. 


VALENTYN’S HISTORY OF COFFEE, 


(Concluded from page 5.) 


Part V. 


Coffee houses at Constantinople for the accoroda- 
tion of Szilors—In spits of Mandates and Edicts, the 
Coffee Kettle is still ‘‘singing on the hearth” snd 
the Turks are sipping away Coffee like mad—If a 
Turkish wife did not get a quantum suff: of Coffee 
she was entitled to sue her Lord tor a divorce—People 
cof rank aud fashion and their Ganymedes—Their 
Silver Trays and Gold Cups—A few drops of the 
Essence of Amber or Ciove give an agreeable odour 
to Ovffae—Monrr. Thevenot makes a Coffee Party in 
Paris in 1657, and invites his friends—Of the Vene- 
tiens who are supposed to have been the first Oot- 
fee bivbers among+t European WNations—Petro dalle 
Valie oncs more—of the Druggists of Marseilles who 
carried ob a roaring trade with the Egyptians—How 
certsin Coffee Houses were established in that rising 
Town, aud how certain Mercha::s and Brokers dis- 
cussed Commercial matters aud enjoyed their Pipes 
therein—How certain Doctors and Physiciaus made 
another foolish attempt to suppress the use of Coffee 
and most signally failed—The probable supposition 
that Coffee was first introduced ints Paris by Soli- 
man Aga and bis Retinue in the Reign of Louis 
XiV—and lastly how the said Soliman Aga sought 
an audience, which was vouchsafed to him by the 
Freuch Monarch after a delay of only six months. 

-SWhilst Mr. Golland was still in Constantinople 
there were 2 or 3 Coffee houses at Galata for the 
accommodation of the Sailors in particular, though 
there were many more houses in the other Towns of 
the Turkish Empire, which were for the most part 
frequented by People of learning and rank. 

The Order or Maudate from Oonstantinople had 
the effect of bringing about only a more extensive 
use of Ooffee in the other Towns, so much so, that 
it was taken twice a day by strangers; and besides, 
the Coffee kettle used to be kept in constant readi- 
ne4s by some in order to be able to offer to visi- 
tors a Single cup at least. The custom was carried 
to such ai extreme, that the nou-presenting of a 
cup of Ooffee, or of its refusal when offered was 
considered as indicative of a great want of caurtesy. 

Some spent on Uoffee as much money perhaps as 
would have paid tor their Wive in Paris or else- 
where; and what was more extraordinary was, that 
if a husband did not provide his wife with a quantum 
suficié of Ooffee, this was considered sufficient to 
entitle her to cue for a divorce. 

People of rank and station here, have a speciel 
Oup bearer or Kahvehgi, and Overseer over Ooffes 
who is stationed in a certain apartment near the hall 
where they generally receive company. 

In serving out this beverage, it is first presented 
to strangers, and lastly the owner of the house, ex- 
ceptiug when the Grand Vizier entertains Enyoys at 
Coffee. On such occasions he drinks simuitaneously 
with his guests. Tae non-presenting of QOoffee, indi- 
cates a want of friendly feeling, and is commonly 
regarded as one of those things likely to lead to a breach 
of the peace. 

Here Coffee is served out upon » varnished or Silver 
Tray or Salver capable of holding from 12 to 20 
Cups which the wealthier classes get partially mounted 
with silver, 

Their Cups are somewhat larger than ours, but they 
never fill them to overflowing. 

They take it very hot without any sugar, but rather 
strong. At Court a few drops of the essence of Amber 
are added to each Cup, and sometimes a bit or two 
of Cloves or Oardamon or some Indiau Aniseed which 
impirt a very agreeable odour to the Coffee. 

That well known Traveller Mr. Thevenot, was the 
first who introduced the use of Coffee into Paris on 
his return homewards from his first trip ia 1657, when 
he entertained some of his particular friends and treated 
them to a dish of Coffee, 
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“The Armenians also it would appear subsequently 
imported Ooflee into France, as we shall presently see. 
tis not possible to say the exact period when Coffee 
was first introduced from Arabia or Egypt in to Hurope, 
but the most probable conjecture is, that the Venetians 
aud some other Italians were the medium thro’ which 
a kvowledge of it was imparted to other European 
Nations. 

Some assert that Petro deJls Valle was the firat who 
introduced Ooffee into Italy, and he himself mentions 
in the Ist Vol. of his Work page 90, that he brought 
it with him to Italy in 1615, when Ooffee was not 
even known there. 1t wes Mr. Thevenot, however who 
first introduced it in Franceas far perbaps as its use 
was concerned, for it would seem that Mr. Gallana’s 
father, who was an Attache to the Legation of Mr. 
de la Haye in 1644, brought Ooffee into France and 
all it’s appurtenances with him from Constantinople. 

Coffee was imported to France by the Merchants of 
Masseilles in 1660; emce which time an extensive 
Coffee trade was cirried on by the Druggiats of the 
place, who ordered ont whole bales of it from Egypt 
(doende die met geheele Baalen uyt Eyypten komen.) 

In 1671 the first Coffee house was established in 
Marseilies near the rendezvous (vergader plaats der 
hooplieden) of the Merchants where smoking and games 
of all kinds were also permitted. This house was of 
great service to the Merchauts, Mariners, aud the Orien- 
tals, who were wont io meet there and discuss their 
Commercial affairs This led to the establishment of 
many other public Coffce houses there. 

Some time after this the Doctors and Physicians 
came iorward with serious objections to the use of 
the beverage, which they said was very preijudical 
to health in that dry and sultry Region. These 
objections were treated at first very much in the 
same way as those that were raised in Mecc:, Cairo, 
and Constantinople, but with this difference, viz. 
that there the objections were taken on religious 
grounds, and here on the score of health. 

Hereupon there arose public differences, discussions 


“and acsdemical controversy (1679) and Ooffee was 


denounced on account of it’s dry and hot properties, 
and on account of the powerful effects it produces 
on the brain, causing thereby tvo profuse an evaporation 
of the bodily fluids, whilst it at the same time 
obstructs the pores of the coarser parts (de grove 
deelen) of tbe body and induces the animal spints 
(dierlyke geesten,) which bring on sleep, to ascend into 
and peueirate the brain, by which mvans the sinewy 
sap (de zenuw-cappen) which is so essential to the 
restoration of health becomes entirely absorbed and 
the sinews themselves relax and lameness and other 
bodily infirmities ensue. 

And further that by the sharpness and dryness of 
the blood, which is entirely burnt up (door de 
scherpheid en droogte des bloeds, dat reeds als geheel 
verbrand is,) the different members ef the body are 
so Completely drained of their essential fluids, that 
the body itself must necessarily become enfeebled 
and emaciated; and those especially, of a sanguine 
or melancholic temperament or who have a hot liver, 
like brains and fiue spirits (en die genen, die cen 
heet lever, sulke herssenen en fyne geesten hebben) are 
most liavle to suffer froin these effects, which are 
produced by the noxious and unwholesome properties 
of Coffee. 

All this stir and opposition ended at Marseilles 
much in the same way as the clamour which had 
been raised by the Priests nt Mecca, Oairo, and 
Constantinople, nor did itin any way check the use 
of Ooffse in that town, or it’s neighbourhood; but 
on the contrary it laid the foundation of a successful 
trade there and at Lyons, to which places large quanti- 
ties of Coffee were imported from Egypt and 
Smyrae. 

Prior to the year 1669 they knew nothing of Coffee 
at Paris; and indeed nothing more was known or 
heard of it carlier than 1657, beyond Mr. Thevenoit’s 
allusion to it, and the casual accounts given of it 
by some travellers, 

The most probable supposition is, that Coffee was 
first brought into Paris, when Soliman Aga, was sent 
as an Hnyoy there by Mohammed the LY; to Louis 


the XIV., and that large quantities of it found their 
way into Paris thro’ the followergor retinue of Soli- 
mean, who made presents of it to the Parisians. 

This ambassador arrived in Paris in July 1669 
but had audience only on the 5th December, and 
quitted Paris in May 1670, znd it was at this time 
that the use of Coffee became properly known in. Paris 
and the demand for it became gradually so great, 
that large quantities of it were obtained from Mar 
seillis for consumption.” 


Part VI AaNp Last. 


In 1672, an Armenian comes over to France and 
opens a Coffee shop, but ia obliged to ehut it up for 
want of Customers.-—Some years after another Av- 
menian, Maliban, attempis a similar thing, but inspite 
of the free-pipe offered by him to his Customers he 
is also obliged to shut up shop and cut to Holland— 
Gregor, Makara, 2nd Gantoise meet with a better 
fate and Vena Coffee more successfully—Of the 
little cripple Candiot who dragged himself along the 
streets and sold C-ffee sweetened with sugar; and of 
Stephen of Aleppo and others from the Levant who 
conid not compeie with some sharp Frenchmen who 
had established splendid Coffee houses: in Paris which 
in a short time becams the resort of the ‘‘ great and 
the high born’—The great Coffee controversy in 
France—The question is put to the vote and there 
appears in favor of Coffee, Monsieur Andry; against 
it Messre. Duncan of Montpellier and Hecquet of 
Paris—The Noes have it—Coffee finds its way across 
tne Levant to France—Thence to London and thence 
to Holland and the principal Towns—Meets with a 
barrier in Holland but overleaps it—Helvetius, a 
German, writesa little work infavor of Coffee, which 
never sees the light, aud a celebrated Physician Bon- 
tekoe also writes a very luminous treatise oa Coffes 
and dilates upon it’s great virtues—Numberless Coffee 
houses spring up in Holland, and every man, woman 
and child therein partake; of it freely—Du'ch hos. 
pitality incomplete without a cup of Coffee being 
offered and swallowed— Coffee versus Beer—If some 
pesple choose to take a grog after Coffee, by way 
of a Diuretick, it is no fault of owrs—Brutes will be 
brutes—The moderate use of Cu.jffee recommended 
and Domestics and others exhorted not to indulge 
in what is called “ Perpetual sipping’—The Author 
bidshis Readers adieu, slips upon the saddie of his 
Dromedary and is off to Persie. 

“In 1672 an Armenian pamed Pascal came over to 
Paris, who sold Coffee openly at the Fair of St. 
Germain and subsequently established a permanent 
shop there and served out Coffee at 2 stivers and 6 
Derniers the Cup; but as his shop was frequented by only 
a few strangers, he was soonafter obliged to give it up. 

After an interval of 38 or 4 years. there came another 
Armenian to Paris named Maliban who vended his 
Coffee in a certain street there; indulging his Cus- 
tomers, at the same time, with a pips, but this 
also did not last long, as he had to leave the place 
for Holland. 

He left, however a substitute, 8 youth, named 
Gregor, whom be had brought with him from  Is- 
pahan and who diedin an advanced age. Gregor 
was succeeded by a Persian named Makara, who 
after having carried on the business for a time re- 
turned to bis native land, leaving one Gantoise, a 
Liege, in his room. ; 

In former times a little Cripple by the name of 
Candiot was seen walking the streets who used to 
sell Coffee sweetened with sugar at 2 stivers each 
cup. He was assisted in this traffic by a mate. 

Eventually there came another called Stephen of 
Aleppo, These were the first Coffee houses. After- 
wards, there came over many others from the Levant 
who however, io tha very commencement made 
but very indifferent sales, owing to the paucity of 
Oustomers of any respectability who ventured to enter 
these Coffee houses, especially on account of the 
smokixg and the drinking of Beer which was  toler- 
ated therein. Butshortly after Freachmen themselves 
established similar houses and began to serve out 
Tea, Ohoeolate and other heverageg with the allowance 
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of a biscuit and confectionary in fine roomy apart- q 


ments, which became the usual resort of even people 
of rank and station. 

Some of the Faculty in France have likewise 
written against coffee, to wit, Mr. Duncan, Phy- 
sisian' of Montpellier whose work against Coffee, 
Chocolate and Tea was printed at Rotterdam in 1705, 
and Mr. Hecquet Physician at Paris, whose little 
work entitled “The dispensing with Fasts” was 
printed at Paris in 1705, and Mr. Andry, who wrote an 
answer to it entitled ‘‘The maintenance or uph:ld- 
ing of Fasts” which was in favor of Coffee. In 1710 
a similar discuesion teok place in Latin at Valentia, 
which was published in the Dauphine. 

As Coffee was introduced into France from tho 
Levant. itseems probable. that much about the same 
time between 1670 and 1680 it became known in 
England, especialy in London, from which place, after 
some years, it was carried over to Holluud, first to 
Amsterdam, Rotterdem, the Hague and Dordrecht 
and subsequently to all the otber Towns, yea to the 
very thresholds of the Peasants, with whom Coffee 
like Tea, has now become so common a beverage. 

There were some in tnis Country too, who at the vers 
beginning, like the Oppositionists in Arabia, Cairo, 
and Oonstantinople were vehemently opposed to the 
use of Coffee, reiierating all the reasons which weze 
advanced by the French Physicians before alluded to. 

Helvetius the venerable German Physician of the 
Hague wrote a little work in opposition to this popular 
epinien, but it never saw the light. The celebrated 
Physician Bontekoe also wrote a small work in which 
he pointed out very cleariy the utility and beneficial 
effects of this beverage upon heelth. This led to a 
more extensive uso of it, so that there is now scarcely 
a house of any respectibility where Coffee is not re- 
gularly taken in the mornings, not to speak of the 
great number of Coffee-houses which haye since been 
established in all the streets of Holland and which are 
frequeated not only by Merchants and Foreigners, but, 
now and then, by even the Rulers of the place who 
enjoy the beverage im special apartments. ‘hese houses 
are besides, situated so very close to the exchange, 
that they likewise afford an opportunity to the 
Merchants to meet and talk to each other, whilst sipping 
their Cvffee, on Commeicial affairs. 

Indeed ‘the practice of taking Coffee has been carried 
to such lengths here, that Ladies and Gentl: men even 
after they had sumptuously entertained their friends 
at dinner parties, imegine that their hospitality is 
incomplete if they omit, tho’ it be near midnight te 
offer them a Dish of Ooffee, which 1s always drunk with 
great relish. k 

We could scarcely pass the street of the Town without 
noticing the number of houses where Ooffee and Tea 
are sold; a clear and manifest proof that this trade 
has, in spite of all former opinions become uncommonly 
extensive; nor are there Physiciaus to be found who 
tho’ ever so clever, would not stand up as advocates 
for the moderate use of the drink. 

The only reasonable objection that could bemade to 


the use of Tea and Coffee is the great injury and loss. 


which is experienced by the brewers of Beer. 

Again there gre many who make use of some strong 
drink (die sterken drank drinken) immediately after their 
Ooffee and Tea to serve as a Diuretick as they call 
it. WVhis is certainly a very pernicious practice, but 
this should not therefore prevent a moderate use of 
Coffee by the more abtemious class of people. One 
might in the same way easily abuse the most whole- 
some physic, which would otherwise be beneficial to health 
if used at proper times and seasons. So itis with Ooffee. 

But what is still worse is, that many common people 
whose condition in life can but ill afford it, as well 
as domestic servants, spend too much of their time in 
drinking Coffee aod Tea; theformer to the great pre- 
judice of their calling, and the latter to the detriment 
and inconvenience of their masters and mistresses. 

Thus youll perceive that I baye wished to say of 
the Ooffue ree, its fruit, and its use in connection 
with the trade of Mocha, and I shall now close this 
Obapter of the Company’s Transactions, in order to 
proceed on with the adfairs of Poreia,’ 


The learned Historian thus closes his interesting 
chapter on Coffee aud proceeds to give an account 
of Persia. Had we time we would follow him to the 
land of Ferdousi and Hafiz where the Moon shines 
as bright as the Sun at noonday, and listen in 
raptures, to the nightly serenaders who walk the 
Streets of Ispazhan. But to “‘returu to our muttons’’ 
—It would I think, be a very profitable task if some 
of your clever Planting friends would take up the 
subject where Valentyn left it off and bring the 
History of Coffee down to the present time, when 
the cultivstion of it seems to haye attained a high 
etate of perfection. 

Valentyn appears to have taken considerable pains 
to trace out, step by step, the manuer in which 
Coffee was gradually introduced into Europe; and, 
amongst other curious facts mentioned by him, as 
already observed, is the preparation of a kind of 
beverage resembling Becr from the Coffee husk or 
shell. Perhaps some of your enterprising friends 
who are versed in the mysteries of Coffee planting 
and are intimately acquainted with all the uses to 
Which Coffee may be applied, may be disposed, im- 
proving upon this idea, to try the experiment ; and I 
wish them every success. 

The imperfect trauslation, which you have been 
good enough to publish, is the production of a few 
leisure hours; aud if it has, in any small degrea 
contributed to the amusement of your readers, any 
little trouble to which I may have been put, is amply 
rapid. 

If I happen to stumble upon any similarly in- 
terestivg passages in old Dutch Authors, I may per- 
haps at some future period, trouble you fora corner 
of your valuable paper. And now farewell, dear Sir, 
and believe me, 

Your’s truly. 
Pop, 
Colombo, September 12, 1856. 
Se 
NOTES ON POPULAR SCIENCE, 
By Dr. J. E. TAYbLor, F.L-8., F.G.8., &C.; 
EDITOR OF “SCIENCE Gossip.” 


An Italian experimenter hag found that sunlight 
exercises a decided influence upon micro-organisms. 
Stong sunlight is both deleterious and sterilising to 
their growth and development, and even diffused light 
has @ retarding action upon them. The sterilising action 
of sunlight was most powerlully experienced when the 
sun’s rays fell perpendicularly upon the surface of the 
medium in which the micro-orgauisms were being cul- 
tivated. 

There is a fashion in scientific research just as there 
igs in bonnets and walking sticks. Just now everything 
is atout yerms—microbes, micro-organisms, bacteria, 
bacilli, &¢., as nearly all the same things are differently 
called. One feels surprised they were never discovered 
before. Now that we have discovered them, we don’t 
know what to do with them, except to grow them 
artificially as if their natural growth was not sufficient. 
Dr. Dolau has just published a little beok on Pasteur 
and Rabies, in which he practica!ly asserts that Pasteur 
has created more rabies than he has cured. Professor 
Koch’s “lymph” seems to be very much a modern 
revival of the medieval agua vite notion—so far as 
preserving consumptives trom speedy death goes. The 
idea is based on the physical changes in the blood 
environment of microbes. 

Strong coffee is now staid to bea germicide. A Dr. 
Luderwitz states he has proved this to be the case. He 
shows that cortain micrococci die in a 10 per cent. solution 
of coffee. The bacilli of typhoid fever died in two or 
three days under the same treatment, and the cholera 
bacillus in three or four hours. The adult germs of 
splenic fever, or anthrax, endured the solution for 
only two or three hours, although the spores, or young 
germs, survived therein for three or four weeks. “Where 
a 80 per cent. solution of coffee was used the typhoid 
germ perished in one day, and the cholera germ in 
from halt-an-hour to two hours. He found that the 
cultivation medium of bacterial organisms (gelatine) is 
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practically sterilised when it contains only from 1 to 
3 per cent. of coffee extract. Oneis glad to hear coffee 
so well spoken of, and bushmen and travellers in 
Australia ought to take it instead of tea, inasmuch as 
coffee requires cooking (ought to be boiled and produced 
as a decoction), but this process really converts tea 
into a dangerous fluid, for tea should never be drunk 
except as an infusion. 

Some valuable botanical experiments in the life-history 
of green leaves have recently been published by Professor 
Schimper. They relate to practycal experiments made 
by himself on the part played by mineral salts in 
the economy of plants. He shows that, immediately 
on germination, the phosphates begin to leave the seeds. 
In conjunction with orgasic substances, their ultimate 
goal is the growing poiut and the mesophyll (or middle 
substance of leaves). The mineral acids, he shows, 
pass through the inter-ce)lular parts of stems and lsat 
through which the sugars and amides also pass. 
Potassium passes upwards out of the seeds as potassium 
phosphate. The lezves of the vine plant more particn- 
larly (and this ought tointerest Australian viticulturists) 
contain, in addition to oxalate ot lime considerable 
quantities of tartrate and malate of calcium (or lime). 
Lime has practically (by a student of oraganic chemis- 
try) to be regarded as a carrier of other and perhaps 
more important and fragile chemical particles to the 
parts of the growiug organism where they are required, 
and where, as ina market-place, they are immediately 
picked up. Then the “carrier” (lime) returns to the 
earth as it was, as it does in the case of old bones 
which dead men and animals cannot walk about with. 

One important botanical fact has recently been 
proved—that plants can be steril sed. This is effected 
by parasitic fungi attacking pistils and stamens res- 
pectively, and, of course, destroying them. There is 
a tendency among botanists to believe this may have 
been the inducing cause of the crganieation of monecious 
and dsecoius plants, which are not confived to any 
particular botanical order, although they are wore 
abundant in some than others. Moncecious (one house- 
hold) signifies that pistils and stamens are found of 
the same plant, and diccious (two households) on 
separate pla: ts. 

A French wine merchant, M. Girard, has for some 
time pest been undertaking practical experiments to 
prove the possibility of profitably growing po!atoes for 
the manufacture of ‘potato brandy. He declaes it 
is an industry which cannot fail to be commercially 
successful. Oaly ought not the words “potato brandy” 
to be on the label of each bottle ?—Avwstralasian. 


<> —— 
BURNT EARTH. 

As the subject of burnt earth is commanding a good 
deal of attention from gardeners at the present time, 
and we think properly so, a few words upon the 
pelentific side of the question may not be out of 
place. 

The improvement of sterile soils by burning is a 
very old practice, and was known to the Romans. 
The theory of ite operations has occasioned much 
discussion, both among scientific men, horticulturists, 
and farmers. 

It is quite evident, however, that the action of 
burning a soil is not a merely mechanical one of 
opening the texture, but is decidedly chemical. 

The burning process does not answer on all clay 
soils, but it does answer on most of them, especially 
on the Oxford clay, which crosses England in a 
wide band; it answers also in Hssex, Cambridge- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and in Worcestershire. 

The operation renders the soil less compact, less 
tenacious, and retentive of moisture; and when 
properly performed, it converts a substance that was 
stiff, damp, consequently cold, into one powdery, dry, 
and warm, and much more suitable as a bed for 
vegetable life. A plant to grow up strongly and freely, 
must have not only good and abundant food, buta 
suitable and healthy abode; it must be well fed and 
well bedded. 

_ The great objection usually made to burning soils 
is, thatit destroys vegetable and animal matter, or the 
manure in the soil; but in cases in which the tex- 
ture of its earthy ingredients is permanently improv- 
ed, there is more than a compensation for the tem- 
porary disadvantage. It must always understood 


that the ashes of burnt earth are best: when they- 
are blackest—that is, when produced by slow combus 
tion. 

The burnt substance, when mixed with other soil, 
makes it work more easily, renders it more friable 
and less tenacious, and tends to make strong, thin, 
sterile clay-soils less compact, and more productive. 
The vegetable matter which was burnt is quickly 
converted into an enriching ingredient, which in some 
classes of soil may lie dormant for ages. Whenever 
there is an excess of inert vegetable matter, the 
destruction of it by fire is most beneficial; the ashes 
being mixed with the soil produce vigorous and healthy 

lants on ground which before was unproductive ; 

urning, therefore, destroys the inert vegetable matter 
ofa soil, and converts it intoa valuable manure. 

In well and satisfactorily burnt earth, it is esti- 
mated that about one-sixth of its weight should be 
destroyed, the other five-sixths being brought into 
more vigorous action, and resulting in positive good. 
On the other hand, coarse sands, or rich garden soil, 
whose texture is already sufficiently loose, and the 
organic nitrogen sufficiently soluble, the process of 
burning must be detrimental.—J. J. W1u.Is, Harpenden: 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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SALT IN AGRICULTURE.—-A further communi- 
cation from ‘B.” in regard to the use of salt in 
agriculture has been sent us for publication. He 
gives us some curious information about the use of 
salt for cattle and the effect it has upon the pro- 
duction of milk, and mentions the custom of placin 
a block of rock salt in the stable for cattle to lick. 
This was—and probably is still—a common thing 
upcountry in cattle-sheds, and perhaps “B.” may not 
be aware of the manufactnre of cylinders of salt on 
a metal sprindle which can be hung up in convenient 
positions in the sheds or out of doors. Ag re- 
gards the working of the ground in the Mahaoya 
valley, has ““B.” ever tried thatching the ground with 
mana grass or other vegetable litter? We have seen 
wonderful results from this operation in a dry district 
upcountry ; whilst the rest of the estate was absolutely 
burnt up and drooping andthe surface as hard aga 
brick, the soil beneath three or four inches of thatch 
was always moist and friable. The grass itself was 
fired into tinder and thence rose the danger of fire 
which was only avoided by a liberal sprinkling of 
earth ever the thatch. If “B.” will point out to 
Mr. Dawson how he proposes rendering the salt 
unfit for human food, it is very probable he would 
be allowed to make a trial.—Local ‘ Times.” 

THE TALLOW TREE IN CHINA —Mr. Hosie, the 
British Consul at Wénchow, in his last report describes 
a curious vegetable product which is cultivated in 
his district. This is the tallow tree (Stillingia 
sebifera, Roxb.), the fruit of which produces oil as 
well as tallow. The berries, which resemble coffee- 
beans in appearance and size, are first steamed and 
then pounded in an ordinary rice-trough. By pounding 
the soft mealy mesocarp is partially separated from 
the kernels. ‘The whole is then placed in a bamboo 
sieve, the meshes of which are just large enough 
to allow the mealy matter to be scrubbed through 
and small enough to keep back the kernels which 
ave hard, black, and about the size of peas. From 
the mealy matter the tallow is expressed in primi- 
tive wooden presses. T’o obtain oil the kernels 
are dried and passed between two millstones held 
at such a distance apart by means of a bamboo 
pivot as to crush the hard shells of the kernels 
without injuring the white interiors. The whole is 
then passed through a winnower, which seperates the 
broken shells from the solid matter. The latter is 
then placed ina deep iron pan and roasted until it 
begins to assume a brownish colour, the process being 
accompanied by continual stirring to prevent burning 
The crushed shells make an excellent fuel for the 
purpose. Itis then ground by a huge stone roller 
in a circular stone well, steamed, made into circular 
cakes with bamboo and straw casings, and passed 
through the wooden press. A good lighting oil of 
a brownish-yellow colour is thus obtained. The 
allow is called ‘“p'i yu’’—that is, skin, or external, 
oil.—London Lunes, 
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MR. THOS. CHRISTY, E.L.S. 


It flesh still be heir to any ailments for the cure of 
which no “new drug or remedy” has yet been found, 
no blame attaches to Mr. ‘Thos. Christy, of Lime Street 
and Sydenham. Heat least has done all that mortal 
man could do to secare his fellow-creatures such re- 
lief as the introduction of some three or four hundred 
new remedies may be able to affcrd. On African 
fish-poison and chilbain-cures, on kola-nuis for the 
intemperate and strophanthus for the weak of heart 
on Myocom fly-gum and jamboul, Mr. Thos. Christy 
is regarded in Mincing Lene as the fount of al) wis- 
dom. The recent addition of Christia to the armoury 
of surgical appliances, and the reflection that the 
garden of Mr. Christy’s residence at Sydenham would 
look at its best on a genial spring day, caused our 
town traveller to take a trip to the neighbourhood 
of the Crystal Palace in search of new information. 
Mr. Christy was found engaged, as represented on our 
picture, in the critical examination of a spurious kola- 
nut, an object which be holds in particular horror. 
“It is a most extraordinary thing,” he said—‘the most 
wonderful thing that has ever come under my votice 
—how these natives go on shipping spurious kolas, 
though we have explained to them most carefully 
that they could not be too pariicular in sending over 
only the genuine kolas of the Sterculia acuminata. 
You have no idea of the wonderful actiou of the true 
kola as a nerve stimulant and a remedy for dipso- 
manis, Thousands of unhappy patients are pining 
because we cannot supply the true drug fast encugh, 
while these vile substitutions with which our markets 
are flooded are bringing the drug into discredit.” 
With thet Mr. Chrisiy dismissed tae spurious kolas, 
and took our man for a walk througa the hothouses 
in which he rears thousands ot young plents from 
seeds and cuttings, and whence soores of tropical 
plantations annually receive a supply of economia 
plants, natives of other tropical countries, ior acclime- 
tigation. The first hothouse contained hundreds of 
young camphor-plante, all propagated from seedlings 
which Mr. Christy obtained trom China some years 
ego. He considers the camphor-tree a psrticularly 
suitable one for acclimatisation purposes, and has 
already forwarded consignments from Sydenham to 
intending cultivaters in South Afriea and Oelifornia. 
From his buyers in the last-named country, who 
have now had their supply in the grouud for about 
four anda haif-years, he hears favourable reports, 
Close to the camphor-trees are numerous specimens 
of the large green-and gold-leaved Pothos orie, a piant 
much soughi after for the purpose oi table-decoration; 
of the upas-tres from Java, which in this hothouse 
has attained en average height of 34 feet, but grows 
to a height cf 60 feetin its native country. From a 
German firm of chemical manufacturers, Mr. Ohristy 
told us, he has a standing order for all the rap or 
milk from the tree which he can supply. The Stro- 
phanthus hispidus, with its bright green, soft, hairy, 
lanceolate leaves, is there; and so are the Uhiness 
ginseng and the alveios. The specimens of the latter 
however, are almost lesfless, and the milk, which has 
strong vaustic properties and is recommended as a 
specific for cancerous ulcers, is exhausted. Tu another 
hothouse we had occasion to admire a Jarge number 
of vigorous specimens of several varieties of coffee— 
the large-leaved Blue Mountain coffes frcm Jamaica, 
the Murogipe, the Arabian variety of the Liberia 
coffee, and many others. Mr. Obristy, as he explained 
to us, has established relations with a great many 
plasters and expijorcrs throughout the tropics, who 
supply to him the seedlings or cuttings of plants 
which they grow, and obtain from him in return the 
exotics they desira to introduce for commercial pur- 
poses. Aside of one of Mr. Ohbristy’s bothouses is 
filled with young patchouly-plante, for which he has 
had # very considerable demand of late, in spite of 
the fact that, ec mmeroially speaking, tho perfume 
is already produced to excess, The Jambul plant 
(Syzugiuum Jumbolanum) is propagated at Sydenbam 
from fruit. Of the Strophanthus glibrus from the 
Gaboon, Mr. Christy possesses only a single specimen, 


and that isonly about 1 foot high pnd docs not present 
a particularly flourishing appearance. 

In a special hothouse, the temperature of which is 
kept higher than that of the others, come thousands 
of vanilla plants are grown. They are beautiful or- 
chides with thick, bright green, smooth, lanceolate, 
leaves, but they are of very slow growth, the majority, 
which had been in the hothouse for over six 
months, being only about 3 inches high. They are 
kept until they have reached a height of 14 te 2 
feet before ihey are distributed. Of cubeb pepper there 
are three varieties at Sydenham, inciuding the large- 
leaved ‘‘ Oomet” variety, whichis a very scarce one. 
In another portion of the same hothouse about 30,000 
kola-nuts are placed in boxes for propagation, but 
ovly & very smali proportion—less than 15 per cent 
Mr. Christy thought will germizate. 

Two of the bothouses at the time of our visit were 
set apart for the manufacture—or, rather, the bleach- 
ing—ot Christia, the new surgical dressing which has 
recently,been placed upon the market, and which Mr. 
Christy expects to supersede the dressings now in use. 
The fibrous material trom which the Christin paper 
ie mauofactored, after being soaked in a golution of 
bichromate of potassium and treated with glue, is 
husg up to dry and bleach under glass, as is shown 
ln the above illustration. Mr. Christy expressed him- 
eelf as highly pleased with the success of this novelty, 
and told us that, in spite of certain attacks which 
bad been made upon jit by rivai manufacturers in 
Germany, the sales of his product in that country 
and in other parts of the Continent were go large 
that they were frequently at their wits’ ends to 
keep pace with the orders coming in..—Chemist and 
Druggist. 


——_ 


Wynasv Norzsa—Crop prespects may be generally 
regarded as very fairly favourable: anda corresponding 
cheerfulness would reign amongst us could we all feel 
that our future was es secoure aS our next crop. But 
there is 0G use in attempting concealment in a matter 
which is every dey becoming more patent to the ex- 
perienced ccffce-planter. The death warrant of Arabica 
has gone forth, and it must be only a matter of a few 
years, when iis place amongst us will Enow it no 
more. The old fields hoid on where the borer does 
not finish them, but the present heavy crop will prob. 
ably shake many of them beycud Tecovery. The dis- 
heartening fact is that it is the young plantings on 
which we should naturaily rest our hopes, and these are 
proving a constitution so undermined by leaf disease 
thatitis not probable that even the most promising 


of them can be lasting, I do not think from 
what I can gather that the idea of grafting 
coffee is regarded as feaeiblo in the Wynaad. 


A very great deal of Liberian is bemg p} ted i 

this district. it. has the advantage of ae “of cane 
longer in reaching maturivy, but if we can hold on 
with our zemnanis of Arabica until the Liberian comes 
into bearing, we may hope for better times before us yet. 
There is much depression felt on account of the 
shockingly bed price given us for last season’s cinchone 
bark, A great quantity was despatshed from this 
district in the hope of replacing some of the losses in- 
curred by the failure in our coffee crops. But asili Juck 
will have it the sales have proved generally so unre- 
munerative that itis absolutely hardly worth whi'e har. 
vesting our bark. A good deal! of busmess is being done 
in timber, and our Magnificient Blackwoods ara psying 
the penalty of their lives for our necessities. This is 
hisely to be an improving trade, Very large quantities 
of “ fancy blocks” are in demand for the Continent, 
and one thinks with regret of the glorious timber which 
Jay rotting in our fields, or became fue! for our coolies 
in the good old times, when we sacrified tbe most 
valuable trecs, simply because we wanted the land, and 
had no roads by whichto transport the wood to the coast. 
Osr tainly hui better off in this respect, and our reads 
are, some of thom, becoming a pleasur t 5 
—Madras Times, May 15th, i phe ee 
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EFFECTS OF THH HARTHQUAKE OF 
APRIL 7TH ON THE TIDES AT 
TANGALLA. 


The interesting account by Mr. Surveyor Erskine 
of the violent perturbations of the sea at Tan- 
galla, during the earthquake period early in April, 
which ascount we owe to the courtesy of Government, 
will excite general atiention and will be 3arefully 
studied scientific men. As we have 
heard nothing from the great volcanic cenires 
of the east, we feel justified now in tracing 
the successive disturbances of carth and Bea 
tosome subterranean or submatine volcanic cavity 
immediately beneath our island,—not a very com- 
forting conclusion to arrive at. “But woe should 
Jike to have the opinions of scientists, such as the 
Royal Engineer Officer who acts as Surveyor-General, 
Mr. George Armitage and others on this question, 
Some day we may have a quake which will do 
something more than “shake the isle from its 
propriety.” 

THE EARTHQUAKE AT TANGALLA. 
Surveyor-General’s Office, OolJombo, May 6. 
The Hon. tha Oolonial Secretary. : 

Sir,—I have the honor to forward herewith an 
interesting report by Mr. Erekine, District Surveyor 
in charge of Tangalla Bay surveys, with reference to 
a disturbanse in the tide at that station or the day 
of the recent earthquake, No doubt many would be 
interested in the memorandum who would not see 
an ordinary official reporton the subject, and I would 
therefore suggest that it might with advantage be 
sent to the several papers for publication—I have, 
etc., (Signed) Francis J. Day, Major R.&., Acting 
Surveyor-General. 


ey 


Tangalla, April 13. 
The QOhief Surveyor, Southern Province. 

I beg to report that owing to the unsettled state 
of the water combined with the high tide on Wed- 
nesday I gave orders for the tide box to be removed; 
otherwise it may have got seriously damaged and 
washed away. 3 

There seems to have been some unusual disturbance 
of tides since Saturday night, the 4th instant. The 
gauge pencil was not marking the paper as it had 
hitherto done. On this night the pencil line on paper 
had the appearance of being slightly shaken, thus 
marking an irregular penci! Jine about quarter of an 
inch broad, Nothing unusual happened till Tuesday, 
the 7th instant. I registered the tide reading in 
the morning, and after returning from work at sea 
about 11 am., I noticed it had registered. high tide 
and was falling and had fallen one foot in the short 
space of three hours. Usually high tide at this 
period is at Lor 2 p.m. Curiosity took me down 
again’ to the tide gauge at 1-30 p.m. when I was atill 
more astonished to find the tide had risen to three 
feet on. the box in two hours and a half. Fearing 
something might happen I stood by the box 
and watched the movements of the indicator. At 
this stage I took off the pencil ss it had gone above 
the paper. At half past three the indicator went up 
to the top of box and would have gone higher if 
the indicator could have registered the reading. The 
highest reading on box is 3:70. The low tide today 
registered 0:64, andI am certain the high tide would 
have been 4:50. During this time there was & con- 
tinuous rise and fall of eighteen inches below the level 
of top of box at intervals of 10 and 20 minutes; 
az these intervals the water round about appeared to 
rise in one volume, receding very quickly but generally 
falling to the same level. : 

In case of an accident to the tide box, I took a 
reading on to a B. M. on rock close by and stayed 
on till 4-80 p.m. At this hour there was very little 
abatement of the tide. Mr. Grey was busily engaged 
with all hands repairing the breaches as soon as 
powible: 


On Wednesday morniug I visited the tide gauge 
but found the tide had been normal at low but 3:43 
high during the night. I left Mr. Grey to supervise 
the repairs to breakwater. After: breakfast I sent him 
down at 11 a. m. to carefully watch and let me 
know if there wae a repetition of the day previous, 

The tide during the day was again noticeable from 
its extraordinary movements, Mr. Grey informed me 
that the tide registered 2 80 on the box at 1-30 p. m.; at 
1-45 p.m. if suddenly rose to 3:30 and receded very 
soon again to about 2°80; at 2 p. m. while he was 
watching the movements of the pencil, the indicator 
suddenly rose again, (this time to top of box) with great 
force and immediately receded. The level of the water 
was within an inch or two of zero of box. On this 
occasion high tide may have registered five feet. From 
this time until 5 p. m, the tide rose on several occasions 
to top of box but not with such force as at 2p. m. 

The tide box was now in danger of being washed 
away. I gave orders forits immediate removal. The 
sand bags weighing 240 |b each were swept away io 
every direction. (Signed) H, Erskine. 
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A NEW ARTIFICIAL QUININE. 


When en announcement is mede p ywadays that some 
chemist has discovered the way to make e complicated 
organic compound, which only Natere hitherto has 
been able to fashion, there are two methods of treating 
the matter: either with uncompromising scepticism, 
or unbridled enthusiasm. Shouid the organics sub- 
stence be quinine, thea there is ® chance for buyers 
thereof to paint in duil colours the future of the 
cinchona industry, in the hope of buying the alkaloid 
cheaply meanwhile. Such people might have a very 
good innings this week, for we hear from Paris that 
Grimaux and Arnaud, two chemists whose reputation 
places them above suspicion, have succeeded in pro- 
ducing quinine artificielly; that is to say, they have 
converted commercially worthless cupreine, the 
peculiar alkaloid of Romijia bark, into the more value 
able quinine. Their process seems theoretically correct. 
Oupreine is an alkaloid differing from quinine to the 
extent of OH,, viz. :— 


Quinine, C,,H,,N,0,. Oupreine, 0,,H,,N,0,. 


Cupreine has the property of combining very readily 
with alkalies and other bases (upon this depends the 
B. P. test forits detection in quinine) to form definite 
crystallisable compounds. Thus the sodium one ig 
O,,H,,NaN,0,. Hesse, the German chemist to 
whom the Hanbury medal is to be awarded on May 
26th, was the first investigator to establish this, and 
he conceived that it might be possible, by introducing 
a methyl group, CH, in the place of the sodium, to 
produce quinine. He tried this by converting sodium: 
cupreine into silyer-cupreine, and acting on the latter 
with methyl iodide. The result was the production 
of methyl-cupreine iodide, C,,H,,N,0,CH,I, and 
from this, unfortunately, only the iodine atom could 
be abstracted, and no one of hydrogen along with it, 
which would have left quinine, or an isomeride thereof, 
This was an interesting synthesis, and the product, 
monomethyl-cupreine, was not unlike quinine in some 
of its properties—as, for instance, in giving the green 
reaction with chlorine and ammonia. Whether 
Grimaux and Arnaud nave profited hy Hesse’s experis 
mounts or not we are not in a position to say defis 
nitely, details being wanting, but it would appear 
that they have, for their process of converting the 
cupreine into quinine is in two stages, like Hesse’g 
—viz., (1j production of sodium-cupreine, and (2) 
acting upon that with methylene chloride, OH,Cl. 
By so working, it is stated, “there is obtained a body 
which is identical with natural quinine, and, by sub= 
stituting ethylene or higher derivatives for the methy-= 
lene compound, substances analagous to quinine are 
produced, which, it is believed, may possess most 
interesting medical properties.” 

The reason why methylising failed in Hesse’s case 
was owing to the sodium refusing to join handg with 
the iodine, preferring union with hydroxyl, or & 
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hydroxyl equivalent present in the secondary regeants 


employed. The reaction was, therefore, such a 
one as:— 
O,,H,,NaN,0;'+0H,1+H,0—,,H,,N,0,CH,I 


+NaHO. 
A little juggling on paper makes the product 
O,,H,,N.0,, Hi (quinine hydriodide), 
bnt this does not happen in practice. The iodine 
atoms behave as if it were linked with ali the rest 
of -hs stoms in the molecule as a whole, that is, as 
if it were ©,,H,,N,0,f. It will be seen from this 
wherein lay Gcimaux and Arnaud’s opportunity. They 
take a methylene compound, produce C,,H,,N,O,, 
CH, Cl, or, substantially, O,,H,,N,0,Cl, cut away 
the chlorine from it, and quinime is leit. 

As a chemical achievement this success is note- 
worthy, but it comes five years too late to be of much 
commercial importance. Ouprea bark as a member of 
the materia medica is almost dead. It does not pay 
to go into the primeval forests in the centre of South 
America, fell giant trees, strip the bark and bring it 
on wules’ backs to the coast, thence to be shipped to 
Londoa to compete with cinchons. The influence of 
the discovery upon the quinine market may therefore, 
apart altogether from the cosi of production, he ret 
down at present as nil. But itis ecrtainly gratifying 
to know that quinine has beco made artificialiy, and 
even if Grimaux and: Arnaud’s article turned out to 
be the isomeride quinidine, that would be no lees 
interesting. Of course the achievement throws no 
light on the constitution of quinine, which stands as 
Skraup has lett it—viz., that it is a derivative of 
paramethoxy-quinoline. Isomerides of quinine have 
been prepared. The first was about tive years ago by 
Dr. C. A. Kohn, its empirical formula being the same 
as quinine, but constitutionally it was by hydroxy- 
hydreethylenequinoline.* There is little in common 
between this and quinine. Auother isomeric substance 
was made fully a year ego by Wallach and Otto. It 
is Binolenitrol-beta-naphthylamine, and its solutions, 
as well as solutions of its salts, are highly fluorescent. 
This substance was referred to at the time as an 
isomeride of camphor, which obviously is a mistake, 
seeing that it contains nitrogen and has en empirical 
formula the same ag quinize.—Chemist and Drugyist. 
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REVOLUTION IN JEWELLERY, 


The discovery of a new “dry digging” in South 
Africa follows hard on the announcement of M. M. 
Frémy and Verneuil’s success in manufacturing rubies. 
The civilised world was discussing that cvent a few 
weeks ago, and tradesmen interested found it necessary 
to send reassuring circulars to the press. Their in- 
genuity will be taxed to fuinish comfort under this 
latter blow, if rumours prove exact. The position of 
the new field and the circumstances of its identifica. 
tion are not yet clear. But we learn that the Com- 
pany has bought it for £100,000, that a multitude cf 
diggers have “‘ rushed ” the spot, and that the finds, 
so far, promise another Oolesberg Kopje. It is bad 
news for owners of diamonds, and, in fact, for every- 
body else except the few who wil! make money out of 
their claims. Even the revenue of Oape Colony will 
not benefit—quite otherwise. The historic housewife 
who killed the goose with the golden eggs supplies a 
precedent. 

Supposing these reports prove true, as seeme likely, 
and also that M M.Frémy and Verneuil achieve ell that 
they confidently expect, as seems more likely still, a 
revolution must follow. Woll-informed persons who 
exact value for their money have long been reluctant 
to buy diamonds. They looked for the news which 
Deas now arrived ; and if it should torn out false this 
time, their expectation will rest as firm as aver. That 
there are dry fields in South Afriea—fields, that is, 
where geme sre found én situ, whore they were crys- 
tallized—ia as certain as facta undemonstrated can 
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® (Quite so !—Ep, ‘TI, A. 


' taste dcea not lack consolation. 


| fection of art in its style. 


be. If only one of them fall into the hands of inde- 
pendent diggers, the market will be upset ; the lively 
old times will return when e casual fellow-passenger 
by ’bus may have a pockettaol of diamonds consigned 
to him by @ lusky friend or brother at the Fields. 
Under such conditions already the great merchants 
have been driven to deepaix, and the confusion would 
pe vastly worse now. As for the triumph of the 
French chemists, it isolear that if they can make rubies 
hard enough to be employed as pivots in watches, and 
“much larger, the time isnear when they will pro- 
dunce stones of any sizeto order. ‘Lhirby years these 
gentlemen have worked, end their progress has been 
50 slow that it ie likely tobe sure. Within the last 
few months only, as they tell us, the seoret of mak- 
ing large gems has been traced out. But if rubies 
can be manufactured, all the great class of crystals 
to which they belong can be manufactured also. It 
is simply a question of the colouring material. The 
same process, with blue substituted, will yield sapphires 
with orange-yellow the grand Oriental topaz, and go 
forth. Pearls, emeralds, and opala, in fact, among 
gems of the first class, will defy MM. Frémy and 
Verneuil for the present, 

It is a very uncomfortable prospect for holders of 
family jewels, but the vacuus vator who is a man of 
i Flashing diamonds 
and gleaming rubies are vastly pretty but essentially 
barbaric. ‘That term is used now for Oriental jewellery, 
which to ® culiuced and thoughtful eye is the per- 
What is meant by the word 
“ barbaric” used in reference to such matters ? Most 
people wonld answer, en ostentatious display of costly 
material unrefined by ert. It is properly employed 
in describing the paraphernalia of an Ashentee chief, 
whose arms are so loaded with nuggets of pure gold 
thet be has to reat them, outstretched, upon the 
shoulders of a slave preceding him. It is properly 
employed in speaking of the old Turkish ornaments 
—a confused medley of precious stones which one used 
to find in the Bzenstan at Stamboul but few re- 
meinat thig day. Not improperly elso it may be 
applied to the masgive rings, bracelets, and such articles, 
which ere especial favourites with our countrymen 
““neat but not gaudy,” as they ssy, massive gold of 
twenty-two earats, with a great fleming diamond or 
group of gems solidly set therein, with no “ gimcrack ” 
about them; nothing but honest gold worth so much 
and stones worth much more. The value is obvious 
—an expert can caloulate it at a glance. Money is 
wot wasted on design or charm of fancy. An idiot 
who had the use of his hands and had served an ap- 
prentieeship to a good craftsman conld make the thing 
as well asthe best Paris artist. This represents a step 
beyond the Ashantee cabocees ; but it 1s the samein 
principle: adisplay of mere wealth. But the term 
“barbaric ” could never be uced, by a thimking person 
who has an eye for beauty, towards the jewel work of 
Oashmere, for instance, or Jeypore. For its value les 
in the art slone. The gold may be beaten as thin 
ag tissue-paper, the gems may be mere scales aud chips 
which an English artisan would not pick up. These things 
are simply vehicles used by theartist to produce his 
effects of colour. Sir George Birdwood says, speak- 
ing of the best Indian goldamiths, “ by their consum- 
mate skill and thorough knowledge and appreciation 
they contrive to give to the least possible weight of 
metal, and to gems absolutely vululess, the highest 
possible artistic value, never even in their excessive 
elsboration of detail, violating the fundamental prin. 
ciples of oruamental design nor ailing to please, even 
though it be aneffecs of barbaric richness and super- 
fluity.’ We may well «sk where the “barbarism” comes 
in if the work be of “the bighest possible artistic 
value ” P 

Such ideas must needs ba eradicated when gems cesse 
to represent a great sum in monay. They will then 
fall to their proper use, that to which the Indian arti- 
ficor has always put them. He will make jewellery 
to the Rajah’s order as expensive a8 may be desired 
sot with great stones; but his taste prefers to work 
up these chips and scales, using them as points of lumi- 
nous colour in a thoughtful composition. Therefore 
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he does not wishhis piecious stones to sparkle—dis- 
traocting the eye. The Hiadoo’s notion even in cutting 
gems, is to make them shine. Onur self-sufficienay at- 
tributes to ignorance or want of skill an effect which 
in truth, is the result of a taste more delicate and 
finished than ours. We think that the Oriental 
would have brilliants and roses, and the reat, if 
he could—a grotesque error. 
almost everybody, is prepared to laugh at the verdict 
of the jury delivered after the Great Exbibition cf 
1851. ‘*To cast a glanee at the jewellery of Indie,” 
said that amusing record, “is enough to convince us 
that those nations have remained stationery from a 
very early period of manufacture. Some of them, 
indeed, develop ideas full of grace and originality, bus 
their productions are always immature and imperfect; 
and the skill of the workman is called in to make 
amends for the inadequateness of the manufacturing 
process.” The Philistine never made a more strik- 
ing declaratioa of faith. We have left that a long 
way behind, anyhow. When precious stones generally 
lose their value is may be hopedthat we shall take a 
greater stride for jewellery than will show not so 
much the length of the buyers purse as the quality 
of his taste,—St. James's Budget. 


—_—_— >———_———_ 
THE PERFUME INDUSTRY AT GRASSE. 


In sn article on “ Grasse and its,;Perfume Industry,” 
published in the Pictorial World of April18th some 
account of the old town is given, with views of the Grand 
Hotel, where the Queen has been staying, the cathe- 
dral, and some of the scenery in the neighbourhood. 
The proprietors of the Pictorial World have been good 
enough to lend us one of the engravings, representing 
an interesting scene in one of the large perfume- 
factories of the place. The women shown in the picture 
are all engaged in separating the pistils from the 
pétals of roses previous to using the letver for ‘‘rose 
pomade,” ‘The photograph from which the view was 
taken and the tollowing particulars were supplied to 
the Pictorial Vorld by Mr, J. E. Holdsworth, son of a 
member of the wellknown firm of Osborne, Bauer & 
Cheeseman, the perfumers of Golden Square. Me. 
Holdsworth, junr., it is stated, has had tae opportu- 
nity of becoming practically acquainted with the 
subject, having studied the manutacture of fural pro- 
ducts at M. Bruno-Oourt’s factory. 

There are processes for extracting perfume from 
flowers; the hot process, or maceration; thecold pro- 
cess, or enfleurage; and distiJlation by steam. 

The hot process consists in throwing the flowers into 
hot grease directly they are picked; after a given time 
they are strained off, but as they take up such a 
quantity of grease, they are wrapped up in cloths and 
pressed by hydraulic pressure. Every day fresh flowers 
are put into the same pomade, until it is at full con- 
centration. 

In the cold process the flowers are laid on cold 
pomade, which is spread on pieces of glass, about two 
feet square, in 2 wooden frame; the giass is covered 
with pomade on both sides, and the frames are stacked 
one upon the other, thas making a kind of box which 
fits so well that it is almost air-tight, This process is 
also continued until full concentration is obtained. 

The floral season commences in January with the 
violet, the perfume of which is extracted by the hot 
process. Next follows the jouquil in March, from which 
the perfume is extracted by means of the coid process, 
From the middle of April until the commencemevt of 
May comes the rezeda, or mignonette. Then in May 
commences the busy season for Grasse; women and 
children are employed in all the factories to pick the 
pistils from the rose-leaves, as the latter are only used 
for the “ floral pomade.” 

The leaves are thrown into baskets, and are at once 
treated by the bot process ; and this is continued until 
the middle of June. The orange-flower blooms the 
same time as the rose, and is treated in the same way. 

What surprises the stranger most is the enormous 
quantity of bloom; it is not spoken of by the pound, 


but by the ton, The work of picking makes along day’s 
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labour; as it is essential that the flowers should be 
treated while they are perfeotly fresh, it is necessary 
to commence work as early as four o’clock in the 
morning, end to continue sometimes until midnight. 

From July to September come the jasmine and 
tuberose, which are treated by the cold process; and 
the season closes with cassie in December, treated by 
the hot process. 

The third process, distillation, is carried on all the 
year. There are only two out of all the flowers men- 
tioned that are thus distilled; they are the rose and 
orange-flower. The rose gives very little otto of roses, 
but is distilled mainly also for the “rose-water”; tho 
orange-flower gives an oil called “neroli” and orange- 
flower water. Whea the abovementioned flowers 
are not in season patchouli leaves, cioves, geranium, 
&¢., are also treated by distillation. 

Doriog the Queen's visit to Grasse she has visited 
the factories of M. Bruno-Oourt and of M. Chiris. At 
the works of M, Ohiris the last of the violets and 
Jonquils which will be used this year had just been 
received, and before the Queen arrived, the floors of 
the quadrangle and the rooms to be visited had been 
carpeted with them. The Queen saw in operation 
the processes of capturing these odours, and as Her 
Majesty left NM. Chirlis presented a basket of perfumes 
beautifully displayed in a bed of violets and decorated 
with apple-green ribbons and Mareéchal Niel roses,— 
Chemist and Druggist. 


coe 
SPURIOUS CUBEBS. 


We had our attention called some weeks ago to 
the offer of an Amsterdam firm to supply to English 
houses ‘‘gpurious cubebs for duggists’ use,” says the 
Chemist and Druggist. We have besn fortunate in 
securing a sample of these, and of three kinds for 
distillation. Of the latter, sample @ consisted of exe 
tremely small and shrivelied barrels of a black color, 
mixed with stalks, most of which were smooth and 
some showed the characteristic markings of the piper 
rachis. The sampie coutained 100 grains of stalk 
and 440 grains of berry, Toelatter was very deficient 
in aroma, and urlike immature cubebs, did noi give 
the crimson colored seaction with sulphuric acid. The 
impression left from tno examination 01 this sample 
was that the beiries had already been inthe still: 
were the feeble arema due to immaturity, we should 
have expected to get a better cubeb in reaction. 
Against this supposition if may, however, be stated 
that last week 60 bags of similar berries were disposed 
of in Mincing Lane. These were of direct import 
from Singapore. Samples ) and c were recognised 
as true cubebs, differing only in proportion of stalk, 
and c showed the presence of a small percentage of 
the unnamed cubeb substitute which is more globular 
and larger than the true berry, but is not Piper 
crassipes. Sample 2 contwined 205 grains of stalk, 
chiefly bold rachis, to 860 grains of berry. The sam- 
ple wasrich in essential oil. Sample ¢ contained 
130 grains of very bold rachis to 300 grains of berry 
less abundant in oii than the former. Sample d, 
“ spurious for druggists’ use,’ was the fruit of Piper 
crassipes. Apart from the ques:ion of admixture 
with spurious fruit, the proporiion of stalk is 
matter which distillers should look into more care- 
fully than they do. Cubebe yield from 12 to 16 per 
cent. of essential oil, aud the stalks only 1 per cent 
—frequentiy less. While their presence is not 
objectionable, the fact that to the eye sample ¢ con- 
tained less than 4, while it actualy showed about 6 
per cent. more, is a sufficient argument for more 
caretul consideration on the part of buyers. The 
question also naturally arises “ Do all thcse stalky 
cubebs go into the still, or may some not find their 
wey into the mill?” That can only be determined 
by microscopic examination of the commercial powder, 
and comparison with tho histological characters of 
cubeb stalks. It may bs mentioned that what we 
have estimated as tho best of the three distillation 
samples was the lowest priced, Woe learn regarding 


the spurious cubebs that 150 bags of them were 
imported into Amsierdam last year, and were sold 
at 3s, per lb. this being the limit fixed by the 
growers in Java. It is fromthe Nast Ooast of Java 
that they areimported.—Ow, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF FOREST LAND. 

Today (May 18th) an important sale of virgin forest 
and took place in the premises of Messrs. (Geo. 
Armitage '& Co, regarding which the following letter 
will be read with interest :— 

Office of the Colonial Secretary, 
Oolombo, May 18th, 1891. 
To Messrs. Geo. Armitage & Co. 

Gentlemen,-—-With reference to my telegram of the 
29th ultimo, in which I desired to know, on behalf of 
the Government, the lowest price at which the forest 
land in Udapussellawa belonging to the estate of the 
jate Mr. C. H. de Soysa wouldbe sold, and to your 
reply that the owners insisted on the land being dis- 
posed of at auction, I am desired to inform you that 
the Govecnment, after due consideration, has concurred 
with you ie thinking that the course proposed by you 
is the fairest way of ascertaining the true market value 
of theland, and of securing that value for the estate in 
question. : 

2. Tho Government has been urged to acquire the 
land for public purposes, and some intending purchasers 
have offered to abstain from bidding if the Govern- 
ment would announce its intention of acquiring the 
land. 

The Government has therefore determined act to 

anuounce its intention, or to interfere with the sale 
till the auction is over. 
- 8. The Government has however determined on the 
acquisition of the land for public purposes, and a 
formal notice to that effect will duly appear in the 
Government Gazette. cig 

4, I shall be obliged by your causing this decision 
to be announced by reading this letter at the 
conclusion of the public sale, in order that the 
highest bidders who will receive ten per centum on 
their respective bids may not be put to any further 
inconvenience or expense. 

I shall be further obliged bp your furnishing me 
with the names of the highest bidders for each lot, 
in order that I may place myself in direct communi- 
cation with them.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, H. W. Green, Asst. Colonial Secretary. 

The following is the rosult of the sale :— 

Lot. Purchaser. Extent Price 

acres. per acre. 

(1) Hon, J. J.Grinlinton 16200 &154:32 R25,000 

(2) Hon. J. J.Grinlinton 149 3 0 R153°33 R23,000 

(3) T. B. Oampbell 142 00 ‘R151°40 R21,500 

(4) K. Macandrew 209 00 R150-71 [31,500 


Total aiiete 


Total. 


662 30 R152 R101,000 


It was at the close of the sale an- 
nounced the Government would take up the lots 
for public purposes ; and regarding this a man of 
business expresses the opinion—! think the Go- 
vernment have done quite right and that the best 
way of arriving atthe value was a public auction. 
Government wiil not be ungenerous to the purchaser. 
This they have clearly indicated. Had Government 
paid they were going to purchase I don’t think 
they would have obtained the lots for less than 
R200 per acre.’ 

The following is the advertised Geseription of the 
property :—* 662 acres fine virgin forest in Udapussel- 
lawa bounded by St. Leonards, Ragalia, Goatfell, 
Heathersett, Denmark Hill, Gracelyn and Coneygar 
estates, These blocks of land adjoin each other 
and are said to contain very fine timber trees. 
The land itself is very suitable for the cultivation 
of tea, and owing to the climate, elevation and 
extensive views obtained from the properties they 
would make excellent residential estates. Owing 
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to numerous applications for the above blocks of 
land, it has been decided to put them up to 
auction at our sale room, No. 4, Queen’s Street, 
Fort, Colombo, at 3 p. m. on the 18th of May 
1891.” The property belongs tothe estate of the 
late Mr, C. H. De Soysa. 


—————_—. 
PLANTING IN PER AK. 


The Government of Perak, being desirous of encoura- 
ging agriculture in the State, draws attention by cir- 
cular to the existence of large areas of virgin land 
available for both hill and low country cultivation, and 
to the following, among other, adventages which the 
State holds out to intending planters. 

(a.) Proximity to Singapore aud Penavg—two days’ 
sieam from the former azd six hours from the latter. 

(b.) The country is traversed by good metalled curt- 
roads. c 

(c.) Taiping, the capital, is connected with its port, 
at Port Weld, by a short railway. A railway conneéct- 
ing the Port of Teluk Anson with the inland districts of 
Batang Padang aud Kinta is under construction. 

(d.) Arrangements have been in force fur seven years 
with the Government of India, admitting of the intro- 
duction of indentured Indian labour. 

(¢.) Arabian coffee has given satisfactory results on 
an estate of about 1,000 acres, opened by Sir Graeme 
Elphinstone, in the Kuala Kangsa District, while Mr. 
Heslop Hili’s Liberian coffee estate of about 300 acres 
in the same distriot is most promising, 

(f.) Attached is a return showing remarkable crops 
of Liberian coffee on Messrs. Hill and Rathborne’s 
estates in neighbouring States of the Malay Peninsula. 

(g-) Tea grown by Government as an experiment, 
and shipped to Eugland, has been fayourably reported 
on by London brokers, 

(2.) The Government of the State is carried on 
under the advice of a British Resident, with a staff of 
European Officers, and under the supervision of his 
Excellency the Governor of the Straits Settlements. 

fhe Government is prepared to grant the following 
special terms to the first ten approved applications who 
shall apply after this date, that is to say :—Lease or 
leases in perpetuity for 1,000 acres in one block or in 
blocks of not less than 500 acres each. No premium ; 
quit-rent 20 cents an acre after two years’ free occups~ 
tion. The Goverument reserves the right of levying 
an export duty on produce, which may not exceed 2% 
percent advalorem. Li selected with road frontage 
the depth to be three times the frontage; bona fide 
comencement to opento be made within 12 months 
from Government approval of selection; cost of demar- 
cation and survey (to be mede when raquired by 
Government) and registration fees to be borne by les- 
sess. If desired by applications, a premium of §3 an 
acre end No guit-rent will be accepted. 

Minerals are reserved, and, with the above excep- 
tions, the land would be subject to the general land 
regulations of the State, which will be forwarded on 
application to the State Commissioner of Lands, 
Taiping, to whom all communications in connection 
with this Circular should be addressed.—Straits Times. 

sc 
CEYLON THA IN RUSSIA—MR. ROGIVUE’S 
MISSION—COCONUT BUTTER. 
Lonpon, May 1, 

During the week the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Association in London has received from Mr. Rogivae 
copy of a letter just addressed by him to your 
Planters’ Association, From the date of that letter, 
April 25th, it appears almost certain that it cannot 
reach Ceylon before this letter-of mine should do 
and I shall not, therefore, be “ carrying coals to 
Newcastle” by just mentioning to you the leading 
particulars of what your Commissioner in Russia 
has written, although you will no doubt be supplied 
with the full text of his letter very shortly after 
its receipt. | c 
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Mr. Rogivue bas written muck of the difficulties 
he has experienced and of the obstacles placed in 
his way by the wholesale tea traders of Russia. 
To overcome such a disposition popular demand 
must first be established, and of his success 
hitherto in doing this Mr. Rogivue does not write 
very glowingly. Not that his letter is at all des- 
pondest. Onthecontrary, he evidently feels ultimate 
success to be assured; but he certainly recognises 
that his will not bea case of ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.”’ He 


has, he tells us, prepared the ground for a great | 


experiment which he is desirous of making, 
this -being the opening of a kiosk specially 
for ‘the sale of Ceylon tea, both infused and in 
packet, at a French Exhibition which is to be 
opened in Moscow today. Mr. Rogivue writes that 
he’ was not aware that specialists would be allowed 
to retail goods’ at that Exhibition in time to admit 
of his seeking authority from your local Tea Com- 
mittee before incurring expenditure in the direction 
he has Uaodertaken. On his own responsibility 
therefore, he bas agreed to pay £200 reat for the 
privilege of selling your teas in a private kiosk 
to ba erected in the grounds of the Exhibition, 
and he will bave also to incur the iurther expense 
and responsibility of the construction of the neces- 
sary building. For this and contingent expenditure 
he asks from your Tea Committee a grant of £500, 
and the details as to his proposal—with which my 
space will not permit of my entering—seem to 
justify the confidence with which he makes this 
application. The Exhibition, it appears from the 
letter under reference, is assured of a very large 
number of visitants—estimated at a million—con- 
sequent upon the expressed desire of the Tsar that 
the occasion should be made to express the cordial 
feelings now existing between his own people and 
those of France. 

Mr, Rogivue’s letter further informs us that the 
draft of £150 (I think that was the amount) 
which you were recently told by me had gone 
astray hae never reached him. It was enclosed 
in a letter to him from Mr. Leake which has 
never yet been traced. However, we learn that 
the bank has paid the amount notwithstanding 
the loss of the draft. In addition to the ill- 
disposition shown by ths wholesale trades above re- 
ferred to, Mr. Rogivue writes that he has to encounter 
a strong prejudice on the part of the people against 
your tea, and he has to confess that he has not 
as yet been able to make his agency pay its way, 
and has, besides, had to expend iarge sums in 
advertising. Among the forms adopted for this 
latter course he had had large coloured copies of 
his trade mark—a Sinhalese woman working on 
& tea estate—posted up and distributed, while 
large placards have been exhibited calling attention 
to the superior merits of Ceylon tea. Apparently 
there are seyoral large houses in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow which are already considerable importers 
of your produce, but this is for mixing purposes 
only. Mr. Rogivue think Myr. Popoff’s late visit 
to Ceylon and his proceedings subsequent to that 
visit will aid greatly in establishing your teas on 
the Russian market, 

He mentions a Mr. Wogall of Mincing Lane, a 
Russian merchant, as a large purchaser of Ceylon 
teas in London for shipment to St. Petersburg, 
and states him to be still buying largely, though 
only for the purpose abovementioned, that of mixing. 
Your Oommissioner admits that he has still very 
busy work before him before ‘ crying victory ”’; 
but he anticipates marked good result from the 
six monthg’ course of experience at the forthcoming 
French Exhibition in Moscow. 

We read a good deal in a late issue of the Kew 

wlletin about coconut butter, and a good many 
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of us wondered to what uses this new material 
was likely tobs put. Evidently these are not to be 
confined to alimentary purposes only, for it is stated 
that it 1s already extensively employed in the making 
of soap for cleaning inctal work. It may probably 
be a leading ingredient in the well-known Brooks’ 
soap so largely used for that purpose. The soaps 
ordinarily employed for this are said to be gom- 
posed of vaseline, oleic acid, aud fat, mixed with 
a little rouge; but they are stated to soon got 
rancid and worthless, while those soaps of which 
the base igs coconut butter are reported to be 
wholly free from this iiability and can therefore 
be kept for any length of time. The demand for 
soap of this characteris so enormous, that we can 
uuderstand now how it was that, according to the 
Kew Bulletin, the factories already established for its 
Manutagture were altogether inadequate for mesting 
the supply required of coconut butter. Tho 
knowleége should stimulate your local merchants 
to some endeayour to enable Ceylon tothare in 
the beneficial resulta to this demand,—London Vor. 


a 
GOLDEN ‘TIPS. 


The sale of tea from the Havilland estate ia 
Ceylon, mentioned in today’s telegram, is the moat 
remarkable yet recorded, the higuess price hitherto 
realised having been over $11. We noticed some tima 
ago in an Indian newspaper an illconditioned Indian- 
planter grunting out his disapprobation of these high 
priced saies of Ceylon tea. Tuey were “fancy ” prices; 
there were scores of tea gardens in India which could 
do the same thing if they chose: only Anglo-Indian 
managers were far too sensible to spoil a waole flush, 
plunderiug its golden tips fer the sake of one unique 
paroel. No doubts £17 per pound is a fancy price, and 
possibly the value of a portion of one season’s yield 
on the Havilland estate may have been impaired for 
the sake of this one parcel; but what then? ‘The 
Oeylou planter, his Indian critic may rest assured, is 
not sn ass; aud if he sacrifices something to make a 
show in Mincing Lane, he does it with the knowiedge 
that the advertisement will pay in theend. His appre- 
ciation oi the value of a good advertisement, his energy 
and resource in pushiug his wares, have had this result, 
that Oeylon tea in ten years has become rather better 
known all over the world than has Indianin forty. There 
is another sense besides the literal in which the parcel 
from Havilland might be gaid to contain “golden tips.” 
— Pioneer, May 8th. 
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Tza Consumption AND Duty.—With the com- 
pletion of the. tea returns for the port of London 
for the past month we able to see what effect the 
reduction of the duty has had on the trade since 
it came into operation a twelyvemonth ago. The 
imports show tae extensive increase of 13,985,949 lb, 
as compared with last year’s figures, the total quantity 
imported heing 147,863,040 lb., against 183,877,0911b. 
last year. This increase is almost entirely in Ceylon 
tea, the production of which is increasing very 
rapidly in consequence of the favour which the 
public have shown towards it.—L. and C. Lxpress. 


Toe AmsterDAM Qutnine Worxs.—The annual 
general meeting of the shareholders in these works 
took place on April 30th, Dr, J. E. de Vrijin the 
chair. The directors’ report shows that although 
sufficient profit was made during the year to provide 
for the amount which,according to the statutes of the 
company, must be written off annually, yet no 
dividend could be distributed. The output of the 
factory in 1890 amounted to about 350,000 oz, 
(9,952 kilos.) sulphate of quinine, and the gales to 
about 300,000 oz, (8,628 kilos.)—Chemist and Drug- 
gist, 
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PROSPECTS OF CEYLON TEA, 


The figures forwarded by Messrs. Gow, Wilson 
& Stanton are ensouraging, as far asa deliver is, 
inBritain are concerned. Hor the 11 months of 
season 1890-91 ended 30th April, the deliveries 
were 38,000,0001b.* out of an import of 42,225,000. 
The increase over the quantity delivered in the 
corresponding period of the previous season, 
(26,927,000 lb.) was no lese than 11,000,000 lb. The 
increase in Indian tea in this season over the past 
(93,924,000 lb. against 86,675,000) was only 
9,249,000; so that comparatively as well as absolutely, 
the deliveries of Oeylon tes, have largely increased, 
—as yet in proportion, indeed, to rapidly inoreas- 
ing crops. Making al) allowance for efforts made 
by the producers to bring their product into notice, 
nothing but the real superiority of Ceylon tea could 
have placed it in guch a _ position. The 
question is, however, whether over-production is 
not already casting its dark shadow before, in the 
sharp and sudden fall in prices reported from 
London, Our unceasing efforts ought to be di- 
rected to the opening up of new markets and also 
the conquering of old markets where hitherto the 
teas of China and Japan have reigned supreme. 
The better, and, considering its quality, the 
cheaper Oeylon leaf will have to contend in 
the United States not only with the prejudice of 
tea drinkers, born of custom and acquired taste, 
but with a stagnant and even decadent demand 
for tea, not only as compared with coffee, but 
also, to our exceeding surprise, considering all 
we have heard of temperance and even prohibi- 
tion movements in the United States, with the 
enormously increasing taste for alcoholic drinks. 
The figures we quoted from the American Grocer 
in our issue of the 16th, were certainly not re- 
assuring to the friends of temperance and non 
alcoholic beverages. Thedecrease in the consumption- 
of coffee from 9:45 lb. per caput, in 1885, to 7:90 
in 1890, is attributed to a rise in the price,due 
no doubt to deficiency in production in Brazil, 
owing to emancipation and revolutionary troubles. 
But no such cause can be adduced for the 
discouraging position of tea. Not only has the 
consumption not increased in the decade between 
1881 and 1890, but there was an absolute decrease 
from a miserable 1'54 1b. per head of the population 
in 1881, to a still more misorable 1'34 in 1890. The 
retail cost of the tea consumed in the United 
States in 1890 (all save mere fractions of Indian 
and Ceylon, the produce of China and Japan) was 
only $30,000,000 (less than half a dollar per head) 
against $122,500,000 for coffee (over two dollars 
per head), But to those who, like ourselves, 
believed, and rejoiced to believe, that the cause of 


temperance in the United States had made such 


progress as to justify the existence not only ofa 
‘ High License” but of a ‘‘ Prohibition” party, 
the disappointment is keen as it is astounding 
to learn that while the consumption of tea and 
coffee ig stationary or decadent, at a united 
yalue of only $152,500,000, the value of alcoholic 
drinks consumed had increased $200,000,000 in four 
years (at the rate of $50,000,000 per annum) up 
to the astounding total for 1890 of $90,000,000! 
This is at the rate of more than fourteen dollars 
for eyery man, woman and child in tho States. 
In view of such facts and of the difficulties which 
have gathered round the production of coffse, we 
fee) that, apart from questions of self-interest as 
regards our own Ceylon tea, all friends of tompor- 
ance and human well-being ought to wish 
‘God speed” to all judicious and legitimate efforts to 
introduce India and Geylon tea to the markets and 


“# At the rate of about 42,000,000 lb, for the 12 months, 


into the homes of the United Siates. We say ad- 
visedly ‘‘ judicious and legitimate,” because we can 
See no prospect of good but rather of harm to the 
cause of Ceylon tea in the wild scheme, wrong in 
principle if even it were practicable, of ‘ corner- 
ing,” that i3 monopolizing a market which above 
all things needs to be opened. Our objest ought 
to be to coneiliate instead of irritating dealers 
in aod consumers of tea; and therefore, while we 
Urge more strenuous efforts than ever at opening 
the markets of the United States for our teas, 
we regret more than we Gan express that the leader of 
the Company formed for this purpose, should advocate 
the adoption of msasures which are calculated only 
to ipjure instead of furthering the interests of 
Ceylon tea and tea planters. Nothing ean in the 
end be successful, which ig opposed to the founda- 
tion principles of free, open, legitimate compe- 
tition, the very life of a righteous commerce. To 
indicate in any way that we are not prepared 
for a tair field and no favour, save what desert 
will secure, would be fatal to the claims of our 
really superior product. That quality will secure 
its sure, if at first comparatively slow, success, 
while all atiempis at ‘‘ cornering” explode into 
vapour. 


a ee 
A VISIT TO THE COLOMBO 
IRONWORKS. 


‘‘ As a descriptive title ‘Colombo Ironworks’ faila 
to convey an adequate idea of the nature and extent 
oi the operations conducted by Messrs. Walker 
Sons & Uo., Limited.” Thst.is the observation 
of one who cecenily paid whai he calls “ a flying 
visit’ to the works. He does not mean to su ggest 
that there should be any further change in 
nomenclature, but merely to emphasize, the fact 
tbat he was surprised to find that the business 
was so comprehensive. He had heard that the 
firm did a vast amouat of work for planters, and 
knew that they werethe agents for W. & J. Jackson’s 
Patent Yea Machinery, but his knowledge was 
limited to these facts ; and he was therefore much 
astonished to see that ia addition to the manu- 
faoture aud repair of ail the kinds of machines 
in uge in Ceylon, considerable orders were execu ted 
in connection with the construction and renovation 
of buildings and of vessels. The appliances, he 
says, are of the latest and most approved pattern, 
some of them being spscialities for patents of a 
very interesting character. Competent and ex- 
perienced Huropeans are in charge of the various 
departments, and the native subordinates are really 
excellent workmen. 

Another thing which seems to have struck the 
visitor is the order which prevails in the es- 
tablishmeat. Hverything, he says, is done according 
to a clearly defined plan; and the result of 
this methodical mode of working is that a degree 
of smoothness is attained in carrying out all the 
arrangements that must enable the firm to under- 
take very large contracts and satisfactorily ac- 
complish them in the shortest possible space of 
time, 

The premises may be said to consist of three 
main buildings, one being the fitting or machinery 
shop, another the smithy, and the thirdthe foundry. 
Passing through a yard where a water-wheel, 25 feet 
in diameter, and some steel barges were in course 
of construction,—the former for an upcountry tea 
factory and the latter for the Wharf and Warehouse 
Company,—the visitor entered the fitting shop on 
the left, and looking along a series of courts or 
divisions saw quite an army of native mechanics 
busily employed at lathes of various sizes turning 
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shafts, bolts, pulleys, &s., planing, slotting and shoar- 
ing machines, vertical and circular saws, and other 
machinery all driven by steam. A large radial drilling 


machine attracted the visitor’s sttention. Thig 
machine is used largely in connection with the 
manufacture of Jackson’s smaller tea rollers. The 


piece of machinery to be 
one properly laid on the table there is no 
necessity for moving itin the slightest (although 
the casting may require boring at different points) 
until the work of boring has been accomplished, 
for the drill has a swinging arm in which there 
is aelide from which the borer depends go thai 
in the language of the engineer, itis “quite trus’’ 
in its work. ‘‘To the reflective mind,’ philoso- 
phically, adds our sorrespondent,‘‘there is much food 
for thought in this eharacteriatic of a simple piece of 
mechanism, and the morel lesson it teaches can- 
not be too often enforced.’ Oi the variety of 
saws he makes special mention of one which he 
says must very considerably facilitate the work in 
the carpentering department inasmuch as it has 
an arrangement of blades by which it can cut 
up'a log of wood into a Jarge number of planks 
at once. After watching for a short time work- 
men engaged in the actual fitting up of machines 
the visitor proceeded to the upper storey of the 
building, where on one side ho found men at work 
on the famous tea rollers and the patent pulpers 
of which the firm has turned out thousands and 
is still executing orders, but principally for Javea, 
there being practicslly no demand for them now 
in Ceylon since the failure of coffee. Oa the other 
side of the building carponters were busily preparing 
wood for structural purposes and fashioning it 
into doors, window-frames, &. Amongst the 
apparatus there considered worthy of some 
notice was a plening machine which did 
its work not only expeditiously but with 
remarkable efficiency, the wood coming out so 
smooth that it had a polished surface. A band 
saw was also closely examined, and tho faucy 
work it accomplished evoked admiration. Going 
downstairs noticing in passing that water buckets 
were suspended throughout the building so that 
any outbreak of fire—a remote contingency but 
still one which requires to be guarded against— 
should be promptly dealt with, the visitor crossed 
the intervening yard, where he sawthe water-wheel 
and barges being built, to the blacksmiths’ shop 
fitted up with a number of fires fanned by currents 
of air passed through pipes from a sieam-driven 
fan in a small engine-room adjoining; two steam 
hammers which can be regulated so as {o eome 
down almost as lightly as corking machines or 
with tremendous. ciuching forse when required, 
several large drillz and shearing and punching 
machines. It was an interesting sight to see the 
native smiths at work. hey wielded the hammer 
with ® strength and skill which licked the ret 
bot iron, into shape as if it were of tho 
comsistenoy of putty rather than of metal. Scentily 
clothed as they were, they fearlessly attacked the 
glowing iron and seemed perfectly heedless of the 
flying sparks. ‘The foundry was next inspected. 
It is situated farther along Prince Sireet beyond the 
coal-sheds, and unlike the other buildinys has been 
entirely constructed by the Messrs. Walker. It was 
in the morning when our correspondent visited the 
Place, and he had not the opportunity therefore of 
Seeing any cast, but he saw all the appliances and 
had the process clearly explained to him by the 
superintendent, an intelligent, hard-working Scotch- 
men. He saw a large number of pillars being 
prepared, and these he was told were intended to be 
used in the extension of the Grand Oriental Hotel. 
In [addition to the crane outside for lifting tho 
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Taw material to the cupolas 
tilted into the 
inside used for conveying the vessels con- 
taining the molten metal to the mouldg, 
Large quantities of old metal are remelted, and the 
Vieitor was much interested to observe that amongst 
the material to be used for this purpose were piles 
of cannon balls and as many big guns as would suffice 
for the equipment ofa tolerably sized fortification. 
The ordnance he believes had been in use at 
Trincomalee, and it will now undergo a pro- 
cess similar to that whieh ig implied in the con- 
version of ‘‘swords into ploughshares,”’ being diverted 
from destructive to constructive purposes. The 
guns are broken by means of a heavy ball of iron 
celled ‘‘Jumbo” being raised to a height and 
then suddenly dropped upon them, and _ the 
fragments ere then put into the cupola as re- 
quired. Leaving the moulding shop, the marine 
work being executed by the firm was inspected ; 
and our correspondent says he was quite 
astonished to find so many vessels whose repair 
had been undertaken by the firm. He noticed 
that the hopper barge ‘‘ Industry’? had just left 
the slip, and was informed that it had been prac- 
tically replated from siem to stern, On the slip 
tuere was @ steam !aunoh haying a saloon deck; and 
on enquiry the fact was elicited that the vessel 
belongs to Mr. Akbar. lt is being fitted with new 
engines, and from the shallowness of its draught 
appears to be admirably adspted for river navi- 
gation. ‘he slip it should be mentioned is 300 
feet in length and is capable of taking up a vessel 
of 100 to 120 tons. Amongst the other vessels 
noticed by the visitor was a steam launch being 
built for the British India Co.; andhe eould not 
help admiring its graceful lines. Salvage operations 
alsoform an important part of the firm’s business,and 
the establishment is thoroughly equipped with all the 
requisite apparatus for this difficult and often danger- 
ous work—a huge coffer dam, salvage pumps mounted 
and ready for action, and diving gear. Altogether 
our correspondent says he was greatly pleased with 
his visit to the works, and conaluces by expressing 
bis best wishes for the success of the firm under its 
new name, 
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THA PLANTING IN NATAL. 


(By an ex-Natal Tea Planter.) 

SITES FOR PLANTER’S HOUSE—TEA PLANTING A SUCCESS 
IN NATAL — S0IL — CLIMATE—NURSERIES— PLANTING 
AND PICKING—MANURING AND DIGGING—SHELTER 
TREES—LABOUR SUPPLY—PBEPARATION OF TEA—IN- 
SUFFICIENT TRANSPORT FACILITIES—CEYLON TEA IN 
NATAL. 

The site which the Natal tea planter chooses for hig 
home is one of a somewhat elevated position as the 
great importance of fresh and pnre air has become 
fully recognized. Extended views of landscape are 
usually selected, for the front or principal outlook; and 
as these already existin Natal, the site of the hall or 
castle is settled, where natural beauty exhibits itself; 
no other place is selected. 

Tea is admirably adapted to the climate of South 
Africa. My stay there was for two years and was on 
an estate of 4,500 to 5,000 acres, three hundred of 
which were planted with tea. I found that tea likes 
a damp, warm and genial atmosphere. Heat and 
moisture seem to be the two things which make. the 
thing a success. It is necesfary also to screen the 
tea from rough and cold winds ; and if treated fairly 
well, it will give good returns and good flushes, and 
will cause the planter to smile;when he puts his handg 
into his pockets. The soil in Natal is of e rich, yellow 
loamy nature, inclining to be sandy, it is not hard 
and lumpy, but loose, and this causes the roots of the 
tea to run easily, and find their beds, It is a great 
thing to see that the plants are put in carefully; if 
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they are huddled and squeezed in apyhow, it often 
causes a lot of undue and useless shoots to appear, 
which greatly damage the growth of the tree. Seeds 
just sprouted are sometimes put into the hole to the 
number of from three to five, snd if all come 
up, they are easily lifted and planted elsewhere. 
In one season they will haye pushed 
their shading to the height of 1 foot to two feet. 
This shading is generally branches from trees, from 
grass, or from the wild date palmsof Natal (Phoenia 
reclinata or Phenix spinosa). After the trees become 
large, so that they can stand alone, this covering 
is removed, and the trees grow sturdy and strong. 

The rainy season, or the good season, as itis called, 
commences in Ootober, and it makes all hands busy, 
with planting and picking. The preparation of the 
ground is done in the winter months; the jungle or 
“bush” as it is called in Africa is taken down, and all 
weeds: end rubbish are burnt, the lend is turned over 
and holed, ready for the time when the rains come. 
A coolie will make two hundred to three hundred holes 
per day. The plan adopted in laying out is to get 
as long lines as it is possible to be had; tea is generally 
planted four feet by three, but sometimes six feet by 
five and a half. If we could get our tea out 
in the early months of the rainy season, it paid us 
well, and whatever expenses were laid out in labour 
and attention, in the ficst ox second year, in the 
third. we recovered all expeuses. I have seen tea 
bushes there, ten end twelve feet across, with a heavy 
flush ; a man will bring in from twenty-five to fifty 
Ib. of leaf per day, if there is a good flush. Pru- 
ning operations are done in the month of July, always 
cutting hard into the centre of the tree so as to leave 
the tree, shallow basin shaped. Msanuring end digging 
are done in the months of August and September, 
and any spare time is spent in taking down 
bush and oleaning land. Seeds are gathered in 
the month of March, which is the Gry season 
and put into nursery beds, and by the end of Sep- 
tember or October are quite ready for planting out in 
lines; these lines are kept free of weeds so as to give 
the tea every possible chance. Very little draining is 
done excepting in places where there is standing water 
or in plaves where there is likely to be a flood. 

A most important thing in the successful growing of 
the tea in Natal is shelter. I find that with having 
shelter the trees are stronger and are better able to yield 
a good flush. Shelter is best afforded by trees of a quick- 
growing nature and euch as are known to succeed well 
in that locality. Hot and cold winds have to be provided 
against as sometimes the winds are so hot, that together 
with the heat of the sun they scorch the leaves; they are 
perticularly hurtful to the young flush. Tie gum 
(Eucalyptus) does well in Natal, growing to the height 
of twenty feet in three years. Pinus insignus, P, pinea, 
Pinus pinaster and Grevillea robusta also do well; in fact 
any tree of en ornamental character ig suitable to break 
wind, besides acting as a screen ayainst rough blasts 
they produce 4 most pleasing effect. Lines of fancy 
trees and shrubs wherever planted will protect the 


young and tender shoots of tea by neutralizing the force * 


of the wind and rendering its effects on tender shoots 
less dangerous, Tea planted within thirty feet of the 
gum will not grow well. In order to let the tea have fair 
play, even at this distance, trenches are dug seven or 
eight feet from the gum, to the depth of two or three 
feet which cause the roots to seek a lower bed. 

Allthe work is done by Indiang from Madras and 
Calcutta, who come out under a five years’ agreement ; 
when that ig finished they are free men, they are at 
liberty to stay or engage eleewhere, for another term. 
If they stay ten years in Natal, the Government pay 
thoir passage back again, if just for one term only, 
they must pay their own passage. The women get 6s 
per month, the men from 10s to 15s with the allowance 
of 14 lb. of rice per day, together with fish, oil, dal, 
salt. They are allowed to build their own houses in a 
stated time, wood and grass being within easy reach. 
They work from sunrise to sunset. They are called to 
and from work by means of the estate bell, which is 
rung at certain times. They are capital workpeople, 
when well looked after. hoy ere generally intelligent 


through - 


and industrious. The tezis made by means of machi- 
nery, the work being done by boys inthe factory, who 
do well, The only thing which is a drawbackis lack 
of means of transport, railways are not numerous as 
yet; asin other colonies bullock waggons are much 
used, sixteen or eighteen going to the span. Indian and 
Ceylon teasare sold in thecolony at lower prices than 
the home-grown tea, and this will probably cause tite 
Natal teas to decrease in price, and will consequently 
bring & smaller return to the planter, who up to the 
present has realized very good average prices. None 
of the tea has yet beep exported, and as the total, 
acreage under cultivation is under five thousaud acres, 
He Sea it will all continue to finda splein the colony 
itself. ; 
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CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


From e@ letter of Mr, Pineo, dated New York. 
10th April, we quote as follows :— ‘ 

“You in Ceylon may think we are uot ordering 
tea very fast, and we are not, although I shall, I 
think, cable this week for 15,0001b.; and yet we are 
working for results in s sure and, hitherto, untried 
way. We are not having the tea piled, and laid away 
on grocers’ shelves, but we are getting it direct into 
the households. That is what we are working for 
pow—so that, by-and-by, the grocer will be obliged 
to come to us and will sell and not pigeon-hole and 
after awhile return our tea to us as unsaleable, un- 
desirable stuff. é 

“Our Obicago agent has induced the proprictor of 
the ‘ McCormick’ building to change the name and 
if is now known as the ‘Ceylon’ building : hence you 
will understand we are quietly, slowly, surely sowing 
seed in good ground that we are in the first im- 
stance, thoroughly prepariug. We look for substantial, 
permanent, lasting results, and are not working to 
make an immense showing at first, and then die- 
appearing aud vacating the field and thus injuring 
the cause we are 60 earnestly working for. 

“ We have made arrangements with a gentleman 
here who is believed to have large means to make 
up the retail selling of our brands of tea for New 
York Oity andsuburbs. He has taken « splendid 
store, on West 2drd Street, near the greet retail 
establishments of Stern Bros, and LeBoutiliier Bros 
where ladies flock daily by the thousand, and he 
tekes the native eervants and all the expense of this 
metter upon himself, as well as investing a faiz 
amount in the Compauy’s stock. 

“This relieves the Company of a very large expense 
and what is still better, gives us a good worker. 

‘‘ Maillard is the fasbionable dealer incccoa, etc., and 


| is known as such all over the United States.” 


ee 


Coau IN PusseLawa.—Some time ago we had a para- 
graph stating that a mineral resembling eoal had been 
found on Rothechild estate, Pusselawe and that Mr. 
LeMesurier, A. G. A., hearing of it, had taken the matter 
up and had induced the Government to send a sample 
of the find to Mr. Geo. Armitage. This gentleman 
found the jumps sent him to be real coal, but could 
not say whether it would pay to carry out prospect- 
ing operations inthe neighbourhood of the find tilla 
proper survey had been made on the spot. Govern- 
ment sent home Mr, Armitage’s report to 1n expert 
in England and that is as far as Government has yet 
gone in the matter, but we hear that Mr. Le Mesurier, 
when he went to England recently, tock home a couple 
of cigar boxes filled with lumps, of Ceylon coa) for a 
further report on their quality and value. Since 
the first find on Rothschild, it has been discovered 
that the seam of coal there can be traced again on the 
opposite side of the valley, and we trust that the matter, 
which is of great scientific as well as commercial im- 
por tance, will not be allowed to rest where it is at 
present.—“ Local Times.” d ie 
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CEYLON TEA FOR AMERICA, 


A private letter from London conveys to us, what 
is deemed rathor more re-assuring intelligence in re- 
ference to Mr. Elwood May’s attitude and aspirations. 
The idea of establishing a vast ‘ corner” or 
monopoly in Ceylon tea had evidently been 
dissipated by contact with ‘City’ men do- 
ing business in ‘‘éea,” and instead he was likely 
to make proposals which were much more practi- 
cable and indeed commendable. In the first place 
Mr. May has ma_eit clear that the great difticu'ty 
enecountsred by “he Company of which he is Pre 
sident, in bringintg Ceylon tea into universal use 
in America, arises from the widespread manipulation 
and adulteration ofinferior teas. There is no law, it 
is alleged, in the United States, as in England, 
against adulteration; and the multitude everywhere 
tua after a cheap articie unless their attention is 
spesially arrested after a striking fashion—and the 
more striking and startling the better on the 
American continent. Now, so far as they have 
gone, the Ceylon Planters’ Compapy—or rather 
the New York Directors—have done exceedingly 
well in securing first-class agents in several of the 
principal eastern towns and in Oanadi; and it 
is clear that through ths influence of these a 
large and growing business is. likely to be trans- 


acted. But es regards the central and 
wessern divisions and the country at large, 
Mr. May thinks that the Oompany should 
have more signific:nt and impressive ¢reden 


tials from the tea planters of this Colony,—a forma] 


“ endorsemont’’ i; the term he uses—to bring home! 


to the American public mind that the Company 
is, above all things, the representative and vendor 
of pure Ceylon tea throughout the Far Western 
Continent. This, per se, is not altogether an un- 
reasonabie wish or request, if the main object be 
to fight the trade in cheap low-class or adulierated 
stuff. How the ‘“ endorsement” can be givea etfevt 
to by the planters, independently or through their 
Association, it is not so easy to ses; but prob- 
ably some practical suzgestion may arise out of 
the conference which Mr. Elwood May was to 
heve with the Tea Committee of the London 
Association, It is intimated that Mr. H. K. 
Ruthorford, in anticipation of thst Conference, had 
prepared a soheme to enable the Ceylon planters 
to utilize the Company as their gpecial agents at 
tha Chicago fxhibition. That is e@ very gocd sug- 
gestion indead, and we trust to see it worked out 
after a practical fashion. But it scarcely covers 
the pozition taken up by Mr. May in reference 
to the Continent at large. One reason why more 
explisit representative credentials are required ig 
said to be to satisfy some powerful American 
Gapitalists who are inslined to take shares and 
join the Board. Ii it is clearly understood from 
the outset that the Company is only to deal in 
Ceylon teas,—to sell nothing but pure Ceylon teas 
—to challenge to this end, analysis or examination 
of any of its packets or chests ag sold all over 
Americsz,—then indeed the Directors deserve very 
handsome treatment from this Colony, and its planters 
especially, and scarcely any resolution that could 
be passed by the Tea Fund Commitee or Planters’ 
Association should be deemed too strong for the 
Occasion. We must remember that a form of 
words which might be deemed by us in Hugland 
to be absurdly grandiloquent and out of place 
is notso “reckoned”? among the sixty millions 
more or less who constitute the mighty Republic 
across the Atlantic. These are, in substance, the 
statements which have reached us. Meantime, 
however, we have to see what the Conference with 
the ey Committees in London may bring forth. 


THE PLANTING EXPEDITION TO. PERU: 

Messrs. Sinclair and Ross were to have left 
Liverpool for New York on 20th May, After a brief 
stay in the States, they expect to visit some of 
the West Indian iglands—perhaps look in on the 
Jamaica Hxhibition—before going on via Panama. 
Mr. A. Ross has, we understand, been very busy 
in preparation for the Expedition; in fact much 
of the organizing has been left in his hands, and 
he has besides been qualifying himseli after a 
characteristic fashion, shewing all the buoyant 
energy of the typical Ceylon planter. Mr. Ross 
bas been taking leszon3 in navigation, &G., so as 
to be able to take observations, and he has also 
qualified as an amateur photographer. His experi- 
ence a3 a cacao plantar in North Matale will 
also stand the Expedition in good stead, while 
the relations between the three Ceylon members 
—Messrs. Sinclair, Ross and Clark—are certain to 
de marked by the utmost cordiality and confidence. 
If the Peruvians give the support faithfully pro- 
mised by them, the Expedition cannot fail of a 
jarge measure of success in making known the 
character and capabilities of an immense expanse of ~ 
new country. All three gentlemen have stood the 
test of a very strict medical examination. 


OD ae 
SALES AT HOMH AND PROSPECTS. 


A Pianter writes on 20th May :—This is my news 
from home by mail of May 1lsgi ;—‘ Coyion 'T 
ire coming in faster than the market can siand, 
and prices have been irregular and weak at this 
week’s sale. Indian teas are also less price, although 
it is estimated that only 59,000 packages remaiu 
to be sold for the season. China congou has been 
pressed for sale st auction and the low prices now 
ourrent tor good quality will cheok heavy buying in 
China for Megland af the commencement of the 
new seasoa.”’—I> is thus clear that our having begun 
heavy exporting in the beginning of the sexson 
has choked off China. I do not think our heavy 
exports are all due to favourable weather bu: coarser 
plucking, estates that used to give from 100-200ib. 
per acre are now yielding 400 to 500.” 


THA 


me — 
COCONUTS AND CINNAMON. 


Kaprrana, May 15th.—No monsoon as yet here, and 
the hills are still very distinct every morning and 
almost throughout the day, showing that there has not 
beeu very much 1ain ia their vicinity. Very little rain 
since the 20th April. On the 12th icstant there was a 
good showsr measuring 1°63 inch, and the total te date 
igs only 201 inches, which is unusually littie tor thig 
time of the year. April also was very short, the total 
being onty 3°50 inches. The fall for the first 4 months 
of the year is 19 43 inches, which is about the average 
of the four previous years; such a dry April and May 
bowever is unusual. It is to be hoped that the latter 
part of this mouth wiil show animprovement, Fever 
1s very prevaleat since March: April and May being 
very bad. Though not so sorious as it was in 1887, it 
is very much more prevalent than usual abont this 
time; and on estates and in the villages thera is hardly 
a house without ons or more inmates ijl. This 13 
the time when, in addition to treatment at outdoor dig- 
pensaries, there should be itinerating medica) officers 
going through the villages. Dispensaries are generaily 10 
to 12 milesspart, and thongh those living within 2 miles 
or so will avail themselves of them, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that thoze farther away wiil patronize them. I 
is in these cases that itinerating medioal officers could 
doso much good, by preventiug needless suffuring, and 
saving many lives. Fever is the bane of Oeyion, 
and to it mainly, in my opinion, mustbe attributed 
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the small increase in the population of so meny dis- 
tricts of the IsJand during the last decade, 

A bud is showimg on the cinnamon bnshes which 
may possibly necessitate a stoppage of peeling opera- 
tions for a time. Tho effects of last year’s drought 
are now showing in the smalls ze of the nuts bei: g 
gathered; some are ridiculously small, and all below 
the average. This state of things wiil continue 1 
fancy till towards the olose of the yar. 

Surely there must bea large nomber of barren or male 
coconut trees in the Windward Islands that makes Mr, 
Huggins seem so anxious for a remedy ? These are so 
rare 1D Oeylon (perhaps not one in‘ hree or four thousand) 
that they are not worth consider ng; the same may 
be said of trees that produce uute without kernels. 
Tam not snfficientiy acquainted with physiology to 
be able to ¢xplain these freaks of nature. Mr. Huggins 
wishes to know whether such trees cannot be grafted 
with fruitful ones. Is it possible to graft on mono: 
cotyledonous plints ? 

Kadiraue, My 17th.—Grand rain last night: 
measured this morning 5:87 inches. The rain fell 
qmetly and steadily ad night. No wind, lightning or 
thunder. 


adie Su Ne 25 Na ee 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE IN ITS PHYSICAL 
ASPECTS, 


Dr. Voeleker haa pnblished the following paper :-— 
To anyone interesiod in agriculiure a tour in 


another counwy than his own cen fail to be 
of much prrfit, aad when that embraces a special 
and definite siudy of the agriculiure of a distant 


part of the great British Empire, it is surrounded 
with peculiar interest. Already the growth of an 
export trade in agricultural produce from India 
has exercised a considerable bearing upon England 
itself, and the condition of that vast country 
with its teeming masses, the greater number by 
far engagedin the pursuit of agriculture, cannot 
fail to be a maiter of deep concern. Looked at 
purely from tbe point of view of an agricultural 
observer and inquirsr, 1 can hardly imegine any 
field so fertile in rewarding a careful study as incia 
offers; and when one is privileged, as Ihave been, 
to pursue an investiva ion under auspices so favour- 
able and with advant»gee -o great as were afforded 
to myself, he can svarcely fail to return deeply 
impressed with the genersl execilenco of the native 
agriculture of India, and with the truly won 
dcriul administration of that great and important 
Empire. % * 

The first and most natural differences that strike 
the newly-errived visitor are the prevailing heat and 
the ever-present sun, features playing a most im- 
portant part in determining the agriculture of India. 
As the jouraey is made from Bombay or other 
seaport into the open country, the town is 
rapidly left, and many an hour or even a whole day 
may be passed in the train before another town 
of any considerable size is met with, for agriculture 
is the staple industry and ocoupation of the 
people. Butin place of the wide and often undula- 
ting fields of England, the monotony of crop-growing 
pleasantly broken here and there by the variation 
of pasture land with its feeding herds of cattle 
and sheep, we find in Indiaa level plain stretching 
for many miles along our route, and split up into 
almost minute divisions, upon which not one but 
cevernl crops or patches of crops my be seen growing. 
No hedges nor even stone walls mark the boundaries 
either of ficld or holding, for, in all but a few 
special districts, hedges, properly so called, will not 
grow, and in other parts one may traverse a thousand 
miles without coming across a stone even the 
size of a pebble. 


It is not a land of large, but of very smal 


holdings, the average area belonging to a cultivating 
tenant being only about five acres. On this emall 
space he and his family, and often his brothers 
or other relatives with their families as well; exist— 
living, as it were, under a communal system. Ne 
trees surround the fields or break the landscape, 
unless where a poor and barren stretch will not 
repay cultivation, and has been left to jung'e growth 
or remains a bare parcheirpot. Along the coast 
may ba seen dotied here and there the tall 
cocoanul tree; but its region is soon left behind 
and sn occarional palmyra, or toddypalm, takes 
ita piace. It ig only when the journey, it may 
be of several days’ length, brings one to the mountain 
or hilly regions that the vast forests are met with 
and fringe the cultivated area; otherwise, the general 
appearance of the country is thatof a vast, heated, 
ani apart from the agricultur:, uninteresting plain. 

The workers we see on these small five-acre 
holdings ars not the day labourers, with the farmer 
walking busily amongst them butthe tenant him- 
self and his family, each taking his asd her part, 
and more frequently than not werking on rather 
than above the ground—a group of scaniily clad 
dusky men and women, here squalting down and 
busily weeding; here, in a similar position, cutting 
a crop with hand and sickle, and laying the hand- 
fuls side by side untila bundle is gradually formed; 
there drivingaiong the pair or more of oxen (not 
ho ges) that pull the plovgh which lightly runs 
tnzough the top surface of the soil but turns no 
furrow over; there throwing with wicker basket- 
scoops the water from an adjacent pool or running 
channel on to the growing crop, or rsising it from 
a well in leathern buckets drawn up by bullocks 
with ayrope and pulley. In p'ace of grazing herds 
in green fields, thereare wandering troops of thin 
half starved cattle that roam, over the barren tracks, 
pickiong up what they can, though hardly a green 
spot seems to reward their search, or goats that 
pu'l down and pluck every green bough or twig 
thet offers itself, or buffaloes cooling their hides 
in muddy pools, from which if possible they will 
aliow only their heads to emerge. 

As we pass on, other cianges are noticed : what 
is now in the cold seaso. a tiny stream, and in 
the hot season may be dri:d up altogether, will 
in the rainy period swell into a yas: swilt-Howing 
torrent, and cover the wide bed which now lies 
exposed. Mlsewhere a canal, orits numerous bran- 
ches, carried off by engineering skill from some 
great river, brings the all essentia! water that the 
crops require, and without which agriculture would 
in many parts be at a standstill for the greater 
portion of the year. Yet another feature cannot 
fail to strike. the eye: in some districts are vast 
plains coated with a snow-like crust and deyoid 
of all vegetation. These are the well-known reh 
or usar tracts, the bringing of which into cultivation 
has baffled nearly every effort, but the reclamation 
of which would, over many thousand acres, supply 
food for the wants of an eyer-pressing population. 

As the days and the weeks go by we have no 
longer the changes of a fickle English climate 
with its alternation of rain and sunshine, but a 
steady vontinuance of a long series of days ona like 
the: other, but always hot; then, as March is 
reached, it becomes hotter and hotter, until when 
all tho country presents at lJengtha burnt-up 
eppearance, there comes, about the end of June or 
early in July, a tremendous change, The rains 
descend in torrents, the rivers become swollen and 
flood the land, and coat the barren spots, as if by 
magic, with a green sward. 

Such are, very briefly, come of the most pro 
minent features that characterise the externa 
appearance of Indian agriculture, But this, though 
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a sketch of what may be seen, is not true by any j soil is very retentive and holds ample moisture 


means of all parts generally: for 1 may as well 
say at the outset that there ig hardly a statement 
that can be made about Indiaa agriculture, as 
deduced from any one district, which cannot be 
met by a precisely opposite statement takea from 
the experisnce of another. It has been weil said 
that there is no such thing asone country India, 
or one Indian people. It is a continent fifveon times 
the extent of the whole British Isles, and made 
up of many countries and many peoples, all totally 
diverse. So alsoisit withregard tothe agrioultuce: 
andin this consisted the very dithculty I had io 
meet—the impossibility of suggesting any general 
improvement which might be applicable to many 
parts alike. Maoh portion of the country must be 
taken by itself, aud io relatiom to ifs particular 
surroundings and circumstances. Wiat those were, it 
was my duty to ascertain an now briefly to describe. 

With the above saution I would say generally 
that the egriculiure ot india is, in my opinion, 
excellent; aud how to improve it isa problem which 
is, 1 do not hesitate tosay, a harder one than how 
to improve Haogiisn agriculture. More than this, 
I have seen numerous instances of as fine and Gare- 
ful cultivation, combined with fertility of resource 
on the part of the ralyat, or cultivating tensxt, 
as is to be met with inthe best parts of our own 
country. The determining factor with the Indian 
cultivator igs the facilities to which he has access. 
The excellence of his cultivation is bouaded not by 
the use he makes of the iacilities; indeed, it is 
wonderful how ho does utilise woat be bas, Nor is 
if bounded by his want of knowledge, but by the 
existence or non-existence of the essential requisites 
to success. I, therefore, uubesitatingly dispose of 
the ideas which have been erroneously entertained 
that the caiyat’s cultivation is primitive and back- 
ward, and say that nearly all the at'empis made 
in the past to teach him have failed, because he 
understands far bettor than his would be teachers 
the particular circumstances under which he has 
to pursue his calling. 

To take first the psople, or rather the peoples. 
Agriculture is, as I have said, themain occupation 
of tha country, and it is estimated that fully 90 per 
cent. of the rural population ia directly eogaged 
in its pursuit. Of the 265 millions that inhabit 
India, there are about 145 million Hindus. and 
among these, ganerally, the best cultivators are 
found. Ths 45 million Mabommedans are scattered 
among the Hiadus, prepond:rating in some districts 
and being fewerin others. Thoy area meat-oating 
rave, ag distinguished from the Hindus, who, as a 
vnie, are not. Large herds and flocks are therefore in 
the care of Mahommadans mainly, and they are also 
the butchers ; among the Hindus, however, are several 
tribes and castes whose associations are with 
cattle, though for the most part with milking and 
breeding herds. Along the river sides the Mahom. 
medans predominate, andithither and into the forast 
the plough and the milking cattle are driven in the 
height of the hot season. * 7 < 

Along with the rainfall, the soil must be taken 
as determining also to a large extent the nature 
of the crops grown, Broadly speaking, Ladia may 
be considered as diviled into three distinct geological 
series; the first or northern portion, which is one 
vast alluvial area and comprises the great Indo- 
Gangetic plain ; the second, a central zone spreading 
over part of Bombay, Central India aad tho Jentral 
Provinces, the soil being known as the black 
cotton-soil; and, thirdly, a rocky area comprisiag 
Madras and Southern India geucra iy. Hach division 
has its minor locai distinctions; but while of the 
northern it may be said that it is a rich alluvium, 
quickly drying and needing replenishment by rain 
ox irrigation from well or canal, tho black coltton- 
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from tha annuai rainfall, to enab'e the sowing of 
Winter crops in November, so that artificial irrigation 
is hardly, if at all, required. 1n the third or rocky zune 
the caly way to provide water is by storage tanks 
or by channeis led from rivers or streams, irrigaiion 
from welis being difficult. Thus, in the north ma 

be seen regularly on the same holding the crops 
of both seasons, the ome growii:g by the aid of wel] 
or @anal irrigation, the otaer by meas of the rain- 
falland the powerful heat. In the Central Provinces, 
on the contrary, are great stretches of cuitivation, 
of one an: the same kind, insoms districta the cold 

season wheat and linseed, in others the rainy seasin 
Gottoa aad millets; wailst ia Southern India, as 
explained, .he crops go cn much the same all 
the year rounzd, and ere distinguished msinly by 
early aod late sowings. 

(iver individual areas, again, there will be enor- 
Mous variations in the amount of rainfall, each having 
its correspondéuce in #® crops grown and the 
method of cultivation pursued. Thus, crups which 
depend on heavy rainiailand a damp climate flourish 
oaly in certain parts—Assam, for instance, with 
its rainfall of from 60 to 160 inches and more, 
produces tea luxuriantly; Bebar gives the indigo 
cultivation; and rice belongs to Burma, Hastern 
Bengai 2nd the western coasts of Bumbay. Other 
crops, such ag wheat, require a drier ciimate, though 
watermay in soma causes have to be given arti- 
ficially ; others again, such as the pulse crops, gram 
(Cicer arietinum) or arhar (Cajanus indicus), caa, 
whsn once germinated, do without dependense on 
water, and ave suited to a hot, dry climate. The 
indigo plent, again, is favoured in tha development 


of leai (tae portion used for making the well-known 
dye) by the camp climate cof Bonar and Beng.!; 
but the prodac.ion of tae ceed gous O04 much bcter 


inthe drier climate of the Puajab and the North- 
West. Provinses; and so itis thas Lue two cuitivations 
are carried o0 in quite distinus parts of the couniry: 

Nor is the influence of varyiag climats sean aluoe 
in tho crops, but it is maarked in the caite and even 
in tha people themselves. On the dry plains, of 
the Punjab especially, and also in the North West 
Provinces, ths bullocks ave fine, large aud strong; 
but when we come w the d>myer regions of Ben- 
gal they ave found tobe diminutive and miserable 
looking. Buffaloes, however, r-jvice in a wet or damp 
climate, and they flourisa ia many parts of Bengal 
and along the Westera Ghais, waking frequently 
the place of bullosks as plough cattle. Lhe Bengali, 
clever as he is intelleccuaily, is a poor specimen 
physicaily, when put by the side of a Sikh from 
the Punjab, or even a Norih West ratyat, 

The bearing of an uncertain rainfall on the 
possibility of famine, and the determining of means 


to prevent it, are most important points. It is 
neither in tha wettest nor, singular as it may 
appear, in the driest tracts, that there is the 


greatess danger of famine. in the former, as a'so 
on the moisture-holding biack cotton-voil, there is 
always certainty ot suflicient water; in the driest 
tracts, again, the raiyat will never venture on 
growing a crop unless he is cerlain of having water 
enough. Bui the really precarious distric.3 are 
those in which tbere is just the chance of enough 
rain comiog to induge the cultivator to venture on 
sowing acrop; for, should the rain nol come or 
not continue, tere will be a total failure of the 
crop, and scarcity will result. Ifunis be followed 
by a sevondfailure, what is known as famine will 
sot in. Happily, tbe Government have wisely iore- 
geen that it is these precarious tracts which most 
need the extensio: to uhem of means of ir iyation; 
and happily, too, the exdunsign of tae railway system 
enables the quick trausmission of stores of grain 
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What, howeyer, is still to fear, is, first, that a 
famine may come in any part before even the 
authorities are aware of it, for they are so few 
and so widely scattered, while the people themselves 
will never complain, but bear their misfortunes 
in silence; secondly, the simultaneous oscurrence 
of famine in different regions, for, there being 
no stored reserves of grain in the country, it is 
only possible to imagine how direful in its effects 
such & calamity must of necessity be. 

Next to people and climate, a word more must 
be said about the soil than has already been included. 


But little is known about it beyond what the 
cultivator himseli knows practically. The main 
“geological types are few, but the local sub- 


divisions are many, aodfor each of these the ratyat 
has his pariicular name, and the knowledge of 
what it will best produce. There areno peaty soils, 
nor anything akin to our gravels, colite or chalk 
soils, mor yet to our heavy clays, but there are 
the vast plains of alluvium already referred to, 
the singular biack cotton soi), and subsoils com- 
posed of a concretiouary kind of lim:stone known 
as kankar. Olassification of the soil according to 
its capabilitiosis the system on which assessment 
of the lund revenue (for the Government is practi- 
cally in the position of landlord) is based, and 
this is modified according to the various local 
Circumstances, the facilities for irrigation, etc. 
In a country where irrigation plays so important 
& part, the relation of soil to moisture is 
necessarily one of the greatest moment, It is true 
that in some parts the superfluous water has to 
be ld off the land, but this is done by carrying 
it in channels or by a system of embankments 
which prevent the rush of water over the sur- 
face, and ihe consequent washing awey of the 
top soil; it is not done by any subsoil drainage 
system, so familiar to us in this country. 

But the main problem in iudia is not how to 
remove the water, but howto bring it to the soil, 
and then how to keep it there. Indian soils are 
normaly dry, English soils wet. 

The mention of this naturally leads one to consider 
whether the native system of shallow-ploughing, 
or rather scratching the ground, is so very wrong 
as would be improvers have made it out to be, 

The action of the native plough resembles that 
of a pointed stick running just below the surface 
of the ground, some 24 to 3 inches deep, and stirring 
the soil whilst it tears out and brings to the sur- 
face any infesting weed. ‘Though there may be 
instances where deep-ploughing would be effectual, 
I believe that in the great majority of cases the 
native system of ploughing is the one best adapted 
to the conditions, and that, were a furrow-turning 
plough used, the result would be to lose a great 
deal of the precious moisture. Again, if the coil 
be atall stiff, the slice turned up by an English 
plough would speedily becr-me baked in the hot sun 
and remain a brick rather than soil. The native 
ploughing, on the contrary, pulverise the soil, 
and repeated going over the land, while it costs 
the cultivator more (for ths bullocks and 
the labour are his own), enables him to get that 
fine tilth which is essential to him, and thereby 
he does n.i lose the moisture. Frequently with a 
furrow-tucning plough it would happen that weeds, 
instead of being toyn out as they would be by the 
digging ection of the native plough, would be buried, 
and thereare many of these in India which would 
speedily spring up again and forma dense matting.* 
~# There is turely » medinm between turning up stilt 
cubsoil and mere seratching of the surface. Plougbs 
which, while not turning up the subsoi', would stir 
it to at least six inches below the eurface would surely 
be beneiicial—Ep, 7’, A, 


Of the soil constituents it may be said tha! 
while phosphoric acid, potash and lime are present 
in greater abundance in most Indian soils than 
in English ones, there is & marked deficiency both 
of vegetable matter and of nitrogen. Black cotton- 
soil has been referred to as a special feature, and 
it is popularly eupposed to be of inexhaustible 
fertility. Other tracts there ate which every year 
receive afresh renewal of silt from rivers and 
mountain siveams, and these in the Punjab 
constitute the rich wheat-growing areas which 
need no other manuring than what the silt affords. 
But there are other not so desirable effects of 
river and flood, and often much land is cut up 
with ravines and rendered unoulturabie. Lastly 
there is the singular appearance of a saline 
efflorescence known as 7¢h, a mixture of various 
soda-salts, principally the carbonate and sulphate, 
In the North-West Provinces alone, between four 
and five thougand square miles are thus affected 
and rendered unproductive. Such land is termed 
usar, The singular point is that amid these areas 
there are patches not only culturable, but on which 
gome of the richestcrops aregrown, The problem 

overcoming usar has jong engaged the attention 

¢ the Agricultural Departments. Canals are charged 
with bringing it, but itis clear that itis a saline 
deposit existing below the surface, which, under 
the combined influence of water and a strong 
evaporating force like the sun, is first dissolved 
and then brought to the surface, where salt 
crystallise out and remain as a white incrustation. 

A most interesting question, but one to whioh 
at this stage, no definite reply can be given, arises, 
as to whether the soil of India is, under the system 
of agriculture pursued, undergoing exhaustin or 
not. The average yield of wheat, for examp'e, may 
be set ai about 12 bushels per acre over the whvule 
country, as against the 30 bushels of “England, 
A large proportion of this goes for export, and the 
increasing area under wheat shown in the agri- 
cultural returns denotes that this export is one 
that is likely to continue. The possibility of soil 
exhaustion going on can only be determined by a 
careful study of what is removed from the lend, 
and how far this is replaced either by the forces 
of nature or by the artificial replenishment of 
manuriog- I have mentioned the deficiency of 
nitrogen which obgerved in the case of several 
Indien soils, but it is worthy of note, too, how 
very largea proportion of the crops annually grown, 
also of the trees and shrubs, and even of the weeds, 
ave legumnous in character, and may thus, if recent 
investigatons be correct, possibly derive their nitro- 
gen drect from the atmosphere. * * * 

The next point of striking importance in the 
external surroundings of agriculture isthe supply 
of wood for timber and fuel, and the provision 
of grazing by meang of those forests which still 
remain to the country. There can be little doubt 
that India in the past has suffered great detriment 
both as regards its climate and its agriculture 
by the reckless devastation of wood and forests 
which has until within recent years been allowed 
to go on unchecked. Itis, therefore, a matter of 
much satisfaction that now, late though if be, 
the charge of the forests hasbeen put under a 
responsible Depsrtment, and that they are being 
preserved for the benefit of the State and the wel- 
fare of the people. Not that the work is complete, 
nor that reservation of forest land has been effected 
without considerable friction from an increasing 
population which presses its cultivation up to the 
limits of the forest area in the endeavour to find 
room for itself. But it is equally certain that the 
Native, if left to himself, would as speedily ex- 
terminate what remains as he has done in the past 
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whether by wholezale clearance for cultivation, or by 
excessive grazing with cattle, and, worst of all, by the 
destructive herds of goats. Then but only when too 
late, would the discovery be made how important is 
the relation which the forests bear to agriculture, 
and how essential io the latter the forests really are. 

The spread: of cultivation to the limits of the 
forests has altered in great measure the scope of 
the Forest Admivistration, which was at first 
non-agriculiural and confined itself to the produc- 
tion of large timber. Now, however, the position 
is changed. and the Forest Department is recognising 
that the areas under its control must be more 
used in the direct interests of agriculture, and 
that, as faras possible, not only a timber supply 
for the great works of the country is needed. 
but also that the provision of weod for agricultural 
purposes andjfor fusl, as also of fodder and pasturage 
for cattle, forms part of its duties. That this is so is 
only fully understood when it is remembered 
what the ratyat's difficultics are in the way of 
providing fodder for his beasts, and when 1t is 
explained: that, while the only really available 
gourca of manure is cattle-dung, this is largely 
burnt as fuel, and is thus lost to the land, simply 
because there is no asuffisiency of wood available 
to take its place. This agricultural loss might 
to a considerable extent be met by the extension of 
the wood-supply of the country, and steps in this 
direction are being taken both by the Forest D.part- 
ment and by the local authorities or towns. The 
importance of provision oi pasburage and shelter for 
cattle in times of drought is very great, whilst ete. 
holding up the soil and preventing its denudation 
by the unbroken flow of water over its sutiace, the 
covering of the ground with trees and herbage as 
an indirect bearing upon the climate of the heat-d 
regions, In the course of a journey one frequently 
passes vast open but perfectly barren spaces over 
which large herds roam, these are not the usar 
plains referred to previously, but they are the 
“village wastes,’ the common property of the 
villagers, and melancholy examples do they afford 
of what the cultivators would, by excessive socking 
and over grazing, do with the rest of the land now 
under forest, were it left to their unchecked control. 

T have briefly touched on the supply of manure to 
the land. Of this, as stated, the only really available 
source is the cattle-manure produced on the hold- 
ings, and of it a great part is lost owing to its being 
used as fuel in the absence of wood. In Indian 
agriculture manure by itself igs not sufficient, water 
ig needed along with it; nor is water by itself 
enough, manyre must go with it; the two are in 
fact interdependent. Could the raiyat have both 
of these where there is need of them, he would be 
behind none in the results of his cultivating skill 
and diligence.— Madras Times. 

{We cannot help feeling, with all due respoct to 
Dr. Voeloker, that his view in regard to culture 
as conducted by the natives of India is too optimistic. 
There gan be no question that deeper ploughing of 
grain lands and more attention to pasturage for 
cattle are reforms urgently needed.--Ep. .7' A.] 
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NOTES ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By Dr. J. HE. Taytor, F. 1.8 ¥.@. 8, &0. 
Eprror. oF *ScrencE Gossip,” 


_ Professor Perry, the well-knowo electrician, has 
just written a cheap. and lucid little book on Spin- 
niny Tops. It is one of the mest suggestive books 
I have come across for some time, intensely optimistic 
and almost prophetic, He holds that ecientific 
discoyery will increase during the mext century ina 


multiple proportion ratio. One of his concluding 
passag s is as follows:—“Imagine the following 
question set in aschool examination paper of 2090 a. p 
—‘Can you account for the crass ignorance of our 
forefathers in not being able to see from England 
what their friends were doing in Australia? Or 
this—‘ Messages are being received every. minute 
from our friends on the planet Mars, and are tow 
being answered. How do you account for our ancestors 
being utterly ignorant that these messages were 
occasionally sent to them?’ Or this— What metal 
is as strong compared wit steelas steel is compared 
with lead ? and explain why the discovery of it was 
not made in Sheffi-ld.’” 

This is practically an age of metallic alloys. 
Metallurgists are constantly expezimenting upon the 
relative proportions of the admixture of metals. A 
new slloy has just been brousht out whose electrical 
resigtance diminishes With iucrease of temperature: It is 
compozed of copper, manganese, and nickel. Another 
new alloy, brought out by the same experi-menter, Mr. 
Ed. Weston, whose electrical resistance is practically 
independent of temperature, consists of 70 parts 
copper combined with 30 parts of ferro-man-ganese. 

A. new line-throwing gun has been isvented, for 
the purpose of acewately throwing a*line trom the 
shore to ships in distress. It consists of a shoulder= 
gun, and the line is packed away in the stock. 
A rod is fastened to the line, and the gun is fired 
at a bigh elevation. But, instead of casting lines 
from the Jand to a ship, why are not ships provided 
with means of casting lines tothe land? There would’ 
not be so many misses then. 

A vemarkable inyentioa his been patented in Nor- 
way—nothing less than anew material called lactite 
or the “ milk ivory,’ which is prepared from skim- 
milk. A factory is being built for its’ manufacture 
in Iceland. Lactite ig said to bear a close resem- 
blanee to veal ivory, aud can be made of asy colour, 
Is is intended to adapt this new substanca for such 
purposes as electrical ,fittings, vAttons, door-haniles, 
embossed panels, dados, cornices, &e.—Australasian. 


“INGENUITY, SAGACITY, AND MORALITY 
OF PLANTS.” 


Droid. E. Taylor resumed his course of lectures upon 
the “Ingenuity, Sagacity, and Morality of Plants,” 
at the Lecture Hall, Ipswich. ; 

Although the immediate subject of the lecture was 
“Plants which catch and devour animals,” Dy. Taylor 
commenced first by drawing attention to the consti- 
tuents of plant food and the nature of that protoplasm 
which is the basis of all life, both animal and vege- 
table. He had already pointed out that the most 
important part of all plant food—carbon—was obtained 
solely from the atmosphere by the mouths of leaves, 
All the other kinds of food, including water, were 
obtained from the soil by the agency of the roots and 
the root hairs. During the day the leaves had 
attracted carbon from the carbonic acid gas in the 
atmosphere, and at night this was stored away in 
various ways, either as-starch, or to build up the 
woody stems of trees or shrubs, orit would be carried 
still further to where starch was required, as in the 
seeds, or still underground to be stored away in the 
tubers of potatoes and artichokes, the bulbs of onions 
and liliaceous plants generally. Vegetable nature 
was always providing, he said, against a rainy day. 
Then there was a certain amount of ingenuity with 
which this store of food was utilised. For instance, 
they would observe that in herbaceous plants, or 
plants which had soft stems, those which lived more 
than one year had either underground stocks like the 
primrose or cowslip, or the lower part of the stem 
thickened into what was called a bulb, like the 
hyacinth, crocus, tulip, onion, ete., so that when the 
plants died down on the approach of winter through 
the frost killing the soft stems, there yet remained 
the vital parts hidden away underground from the 
keen eyes of animals that in the winter time would 
prowl in search of them. If they cut an onion in two 
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vertically they would see packed away in the centre 
the young plant which was to sprout in the year 
following. Sometimes this stowing away of vegetable 
starch underground would be utilized for purposes 
of propagation. Everybody was acquainted with the 
fact that the potato had so-called eyes, from every 
one of which potato plants would sprout, and they 
could cut up the vegetable with impunity as long as 
they did not injure this eye. This was the case also 
with the tubers of the artichokes. Hyen as regards 
the leaves, said the lecturer, which were to be 
brought forth next summer, they were already 
formed. If we looked upon any lilac bush, or horse- 
chesnut tree, or, indeed any shrub, we should find 
them crowded with brown buds. If these were cut 
in halves the leaves would be found packed away 
within the protective bracts, which were really modi- 
fied leaves, which never became leaves, but which 
sacrificed themselves, for the sake of the tender little 
leaves which they enclosed. Hyen the flowers Dr. 
Taylor said, in some instances, that were to come 
next year, had been provided for last season, as in 
the case of the catkins of the hazel which were now 
shedding their pollen from the hedges by the wayside. 
In all these cases the lecturer pointed out that one 
of the most important elements, Nitrogen, which en- 
tered into the composition of plant food, and which 
article we supplied to crops in nitrate of soda, was 
taken by the root hair of the plants from the soil. 
We were surrounded in the atmosphere by a huge 
reservoir of nitrogen, composing 79 per cent of the 
constituents of the atmosphere. No order of plants 
however except the podded plants like beans or peas, 
had the power of tapping this vast aerial supply. 
But supposing, said the Curator, that plants were 
so situated that these roots could not penetrate 
the soil to obtain any of the nitrogenous 
materials which the soil contained. The only means 
by which the soil was refreshed was by the dead 
bodies of animals, both great and small. Mother 
Earth had been for millions of years receiving back 
to her bosom the children to which she had given 
birth, microscopically small, and gigantically large. 
Sometimes, of course, the soil was refreshed from 
the atmosphere, as during thunderstorms, when the 
lightning flash had the power of combining in its 
path the nitrogen with the oxygen, and_ producing 
thereby fertilising nitrous oxide. The soil contained 
hosts of bacteria, which were engaged in the work 
of converting decomposing matter which contained 
nitrogen, so that it should be soluble for the root 
hairs of plants; nitrifying the soil, in short. Now, 
he said, there were groups of plants whose nature 
had been only studied during the last twenty years, 
which now went by the name of carnivorous or in- 
sectivorous. Most of them lived in marshy spots in 
various parts of the world. These plants, as a rule, 
had roots which were simply so many anchoring 
threads, to prevent the plant pone blown away. So 
the duty of obtaining nitrogen was thrown upon the 
leaves, and these leaves, in the process of the battle 
of vegetable life, and the keen strife that had been 
going on for ages past in the vegetable kingdom, de- 
veloped special powers of capturing animals—that is 
to say, insects of all kinds, small fish, and even birds. 
The lecturer refered to, first, the sundew, of which 
we haye three species in England. This plant was 
found in both North and South America, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and other places, butit was most prolific 
in Australia, where there were no less than forty 
kinds. Allof them possess the power of capturing, 
strangling, and even digesting insects which visited 
them. By means of diagrams he pointed out the 
structure of these curious plants, showing how a 
rosette of green leayes, which were crowded with 
tentacles, that were really only portions of leaves 
extended like the fingers of a glove, secreted dew- 
like drops, and the greater the sunshine the greater 
the quantity of this glutinous material. They were 
exceedingly sensitive to anything touching them of 
a nitrogenous nature. One eighty-thousandth part 
ofa grain of ammonia affected them. The tentacles 
would then flex themselyes over and show that they 
were influenced. Microscopic examination showed 
the protoplasmic stream in agitation under nitro- 


genous stimulancy. Insects, in proportion to their 
size, contained more nitrogen than any other kind of 
creature. Along our hillsides sometimes they would 
see in the boggy districts a large area of the country 
crowded with sundews, the most remarkable plant of 
our British flora, and insects would be attracted b 
the sparkling dew to have a drink. When they alighted 
upon the leaf the hapless creature would be 
entangled among the glutinous, viscid matter, so as to 
be unable to get away. Then the tentacles would 
flex themselves over it, the edges of the leaf would 
curl up, the insect would be strangled and suffocated. 
Decomposition would set in, and the leaves actually 
possess the fluid pepsine like the human stomach, 
by which it could digest the nitrogen and assimilate 
it. Then the tentacles would turn to their old position, 
and the empty case of the insect would be blown or 
washed away. The Doctor then related various ex- 
periments which he had made on these carnivorous 
plants. Another plant growing on our hillsides was 
the butterwort, so called from its rosette of greasy 
leaves. There were certain kinds of insects called 
plant lice, which when they attacked the leayes of 
this butterwort slipped about its surface like a lanky, 
bad skater. These plants had also the function for 
digesting these insects which the leaves had captured. 
He next described an aquatic carnivorous plant 
which was to be found in the River Gipping, and 
they might often have seen its yellow spikes just 
appearing above the water level. They were regular 
eel traps as regarded their structure; minute water 
flies or the lary of fish could get in but they could 
not get out. They were strangled and digested. 
The Doctor then referred to the great pitcher plants 
of the Malay Archipelago, so huge that sometimes 
they held hali a gallon of water, in shape they 
were like a hot-water jug with the cover half lifted. 
Small birds frequented them to drink, but haying 
partaken, when they striye to get out they are 
driven back by two large pointed spikes, until at 
length they are drowned. in the liquid there were 
actually bacteria present, which helped to decompose 
the birds, and in this way the nepenthus plant 
provided itself with nitrogen. In North America 
there was the side-saddle plant, the sarnacenin and 
darlingtonia, which also caught flies on their pecu- 
liar and suggestive manner, so that the interiors 
of their trumpet-shaped entrances were frequently 
crowded with flies, dead and dying. Singularly 
enough these plants not only had a bright attractive 
colour at the upper part of the trumpet-shaped tube, 
but they also secreted honey, and a fly lighting 
upon it might imagine that it was quite safe to 
sip. It got sweeter lower down. ‘he interior, 
however, was covered with hairs, which grew down- 
wards, and when the insect tried to come back it 
dropped to the bottom, to join its foolish brethren 
who had come the same way. They were decom- 
posed within, and thus the side-saddle plants of 
America, through their modified leaves as pitchers 
and trumpet-like tubes, fed themselves in this remark- 
able manner. 


THE DEFENCES OF PLANTS. 

The immediate subjects of the lecture were in 
touch with those treated on in previous discourses, 
although of a distinctly individual character. Dr. 
Taylor brought before his hearers n the first instance 
the subject of the defence of plants. From what he 
had said concerning the usefulness of green leaves 
it would be seen that the loss ofa single leaf was 
decidedly injurious to the plant. He asked them 
to consider the vast number of enemies which plants 
had to cope with, for it might be said that the whole 
animal kingdom depended for its existence 
upon the vegetable. Not only did mammalia browse 
upon herbaceous plants, but the larye of untold 
millions of insects did so too. In addition to these 
were the slugs, snails, &c., which fed entirely upon 
vegetable structures. Perhaps numerous spare leaves 
on eyery tree were provided for the sole purpose of 
meeting the demands of the animal kingdom. It is 
no uncom:.on thing during a droughty summer, 
to see the ground and the hedge rows stripped of 
theix lgayes entively through the depredations of 
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caterpillars. What was to check the tendency of the 
numerous enemies of the vegetable kingdom from 
destroying many types of plant life. Years ago it 
was imagined by some people that the existence 
of thorns and thistles could be best accounted for 
by the theory of the original transgression. But 
botanists knew that this had practically nothing 
to do with the subject. Thorns and thistles were in 
the world long before the creation of man; and if 
people chose to take a too literal view of many things 
in the Bible, they would find themselves in error in- 
stead of in truth. The fact was that both thorns 
and thistles were natural defences against the enemies 
of many ‘kinds of flowering plants, belonging to 
various orders all over the world. These defences 
were perhaps most strongly developed in tropical 
countries, where the battle of life was fought more 
keenly and fiercely than in temperate regions. Look, 
said the Doctor, upon the enormous number of 
substances secreted by the leaves, stems, roots, 
and fruits of plants. Sometimes the plant’s defence 
would be its prickles or thorns to prevent mammalia 
browsing upon them, and slugs and snails from 
climbing up their stems—such for instance as the 
bramble, whose re-curved hooks also serve the 
purpose of grappling irons to enable the plant to 
climb by. Thorns were sometimes produced as 
stiffened hairs, as for instance in the gooseberry; 
others had stipules converted at the base into the 
same defensive material, as in the acacias. In the 
hawthorn the branch itself was aborted into thorns. 
Reference was made to the thistle, one of the 
finest armed plants and the most mechanically 
perfect in the whole world. Then, said the Doctor, 
the leaves of some plants were sour, like the 
sorrel and mountain sorrel, which contained oxalate 
of potash, which was really a poison, and thereby 
prevented slugs from eating the leaves. Some- 
times the leaves were intensely acrid, like the 
buttercup and lords and ladies (Arum maculatum). 
The buttercup family was intensely poisonous all 
over the world, and he called to their mind how 
they would see in the dry summer time, when all 
the grass was close cropped, clusters of buttercups 
untouched by the cattle. The order of plants to 
which the tobacco belonged secreted poisonous 
materials—indeed, humorously said the lecturer, if 
the tobacco plant were not so it would not have been 
worth smoking. [Laughter.] He reminded them that 
this peculiar order was objectionable to most herb- 
feeding animals, for instance, the tomato and the 
berries of the bitter sweet (Solanum dulcainara.) The 
poisonous character of the henbane (Hyescyamus) and 
the belladonna, etc., The poppy secreted opium and 
protected itself thereby. Sparrows, he explained, 
would feed upon the flowers of the crocus, but they 
would not touch the leaves and rarely the roots. 
The hawthorn, the flowers of the almond tree, and 
the meadow sweet contained prussic acid. Many 
pats, especially the grasses, protected themselves 
y secreting a vast amount of silica in their skins. 
Other orders, like the crucifer, had both roots and 
leayesintensely pungent, as in the case of the radish, 
mustard and cress, ete. Some were intensely bitter, 
like the ferns, and these latter were seldom eaten 
by any animal. The tannin in the bark of trees pro- 
tected them against the gnawing habits of mammalia, 
and the bitterness of the strychnine in our gentian 
family, several of which were used by medical men 
as tonics, was remarkable. ‘The lecturer then went 
on to notice that even the perfume and odours of 
plants, such as the leaves of the sweet briar, mint, 
wild thyme, sage, &c., were more ox less protective 
agencies notso much against animals as against the 
sun, for it is a fact that these perfumes kept the 
atmosphere cool, and they might often see sweet 
smelling plants flowering in the scorching sunshine, 
when those plants not so endowed were 
withered by the fervent heat. The Doctor illustrated 
these various phenomena by sketches upon the black- 
board, as well as by coloured diagrams. 


PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS. 
_ Dr. Taylor passed on to another part of his sub- 
Ject, and an exceedingly interesting portion, namely, 
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that of the flowering plants, belonging to what he 
called highly exalted orders. which got their living 
by preying upon, robbing, and even murdering the 
neighbouring plants. These remarks were illustrated 
by a series of mounted specimens of the broomrapes 
which were found in abundance on every common, 
and were only too well known to every farmer from 
their attacks upon his clover field. ‘The collection 
had been made by Captain Haward, of Little 
Blakenham, and it showed one species of the broom- 
rape attacking fourteen kinds of different flowering 
plants. Vegetable parasitism could be found in every 
stage. Some species only occasionally indulged in 
it; others, like the broomrape and dodder, could not 
live in any other way. The dodder belonged to the 
order of the convolvolus, If a seed were put in the 
ground, it would develop acouple of small leaves and 
along, slender, sensitive stem. They might see it 
waying about as though it were trying to feel out for 
something. If it did notfind anything, the plant died; 
if if cams into contact with any succulent plant, 
it climbed it, and develope suckers which fed upon 
their host in such a manner that the substance 
of the latter was drawn off into its structure. 
When the dodder stem had once gota good hold it 
let go of the earth, and henceforth lived entirely 
upon the plant which it had embraced. The dodder 
kuled off thousands of acres of crop plants every 
year. The broomrape sometimes attained a height 
of 18 inches: it had no roots, except one, which 
crept out in search of some adjacent plant until 
it came in contact with it when it fused itself with 
its victim beneath the soil. What a ereat vegetable 
bully it was, sometimes five times as large as the 
plant upon which itlevied blackmail. The broomrape 
had remnants of its former leaves brown and _ shri- 
velled that were not used, so that it even did not 
get the carbon from the atmosphere. The mistletoe 
was another parasitic plant. Its home wasin Australia, 
where the huge gum trees there sometimes contain 
more mistletoe foliage than their own, but the 
mistletoe did obtain its own carbon. Then there 
were| otber vegetable murderers, particularly in the 
tropics, that twisted their stems so round other 
trees as to strangle them. It was impossible to 
go into a tropical forest without being painfully 
impressed by the reckless selfishness and craftiness 
of numerous members of the vegetable kingdom. 
In Brazil, one of these Ilianas, or climbing plants, 
was called the murderer, because it actually spread 
out its stem broadly round the tree it climbed by, 
so as to completely encase it, and the living plant 
ofien supported within its embrace its dead and 
murdered victim. The ivy was also referred to. 
Space forbids us to enumerate other types of plants 
in different parts of the world which illustrated the 
lecturer’s theory of the selfishness, craft, and seem- 
ing cruelty of those members of the vegetable world 
which did not get an honest living by their own roots 
and stems and leaves, but whose existence depended 
upon the ingenious, sagacious, but immoral practice of 
these expedients of craft—AIpswich paper. 

A New Minnrau.—Mr. H. A. Miers ia the Mine- 
ralogical Magazine, describes anew mineral, which 
has b.en pamed ‘ Sanguinite.” It was observed 
on srecimexs of argentine from Chafiarcillo, and 
js probably a hexagonal sulpharsenite _ silver, 
allied to proustite. To the naked eye the mineral 
a} peared to be gédthite, but examination with the 
microscope revealed ils different character. It hag 
lustre, like earthy hematite; colour, bronze-red 
by reflected light, and blood-red by transmitted 
light: streak, dark, purplish brown. No quanti- 
tative examination was made, on account of the 
emall quantity of material; a qualitative analysis 
however, showed the presence of silver, arsenic, 
and sulphur. The physical characters as a whole 
prevent the mineral from being referred to 
proustite or xanthoconite, the mineral being nearer 
like the former in its physical characters. The 
specific gravity and hardness have not been de. 
termined.— Public Opinion. i 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Tha Growine Importance oF Tra.—A glance ai 
the reports of the various tea companies issued af 
this season of the year, aud reproduced in these. 
columns, will convey to the reader who has no stake 


in tea some idea of the importance of the industry. | 


For reasons best known to investors there is less in- 
tereat taken in the Oity in these companies and the 
results of their working for the year than there should 
be. This is, no doubt, because there is such a limited. 
market for the shares. When this is remedied, and 
transactions in tea shares are more frequent, the 
reports of these companies will be read with increas- 
ing general interest, and investors will be more on 
the alert in the matter of share quotations. 

TEA AND COFFEE IN Fis1.—With reference to the 
paragraph in our last week’s issue, in which there was 
some mention of an attempt to resuscitate coffee 
planting in Fiji, it is pointed ont by a correspondent 
that both the coffee and tea planting experiments 
are failures up to the present time, owing, no doubt, 
to the labour difficulty; but although the difficulty 
should also apply to the cultivation of sugar, that in- 
dustry seems to be extending rapidly, and the Oolo- 
nial Sugar Oon:pany, which practically holds a mono- 
poly of the industry of the islands, has opened out 
some splendid new country lately on the La Bana 
River, on the Jarge islands of Vanua Levu. 

CorrgE in Mxxico.—During the last four years, 
says @ Mexican paper, ciffee has become one 
of the principal preducts of Mexico. The new 


transportation facilities offered to traffic by the rail- | 


way3 which are girding and forming a network in 
that flourishing republic have encouraged the coffee 
raisers to increase their production. In Cordoba, 


State of Vera Oruz, one of the principal centres | 
of production, the cost of the cultivation of the - 


precious grain is about 7 dols. per 100 1b. and its 
selling price from 22 dols, to 23 dols. and some- 
times higher. This proves what has been said about 
the immense profits which the coffee raisers can 
obtain in Mexico. Next to hemp or _ henneguin, 
coffee occupies the highest place in the exportation 
of Mexican products. According to Mexican sta- 
tistics, from 1881 to 1886 the yearly average ex- 
portation of caffee was 1,722,429 dols.; from 1886 to 
3887 it ascended to 2,627,377 dols.; from 1888 to 1889 
the sum was 3,866,084 do!s.; and finally, from 1880 to 
1890 it reached 4,841,000 dois. As can be seen, the 
production of coffee in Mexico has been quadrupled 
in the last decade.—H. and C. Mail, May 1st. 


THE GrRoceR AND Packnr ‘T'E4s.—Grocers resent 
the action of packet tea proprietors in appointing 
agents outside the trade, and some of them sffecta 
lofty tone in dealing with the question. A correspond- 
ent of the Grocer, writing on the subject, lays down 
the law thus:—‘‘fhe way packers of Ceylon and other 
teas appoint agents seems to require an understaud- 
ing amongst grocers of good standing in the re- 
tail trade. The pretended ‘ presents’ have done grocera 
much harm aud deluded the public, but another serious 
mischief is growing. The tea firms who appoint dra- 
pers, stationers, confectioners, ironmougers, &c., as 
agents should be noted and avoided by grocers. Gro- 
cers’ associations should occasionally have an united 
conference with representatives from all towns to dis- 
cuss and inform all abcut such firms, as to who they 
are and the tricks and dodges playcd, so as to make 
it not worth their while to call cn auy respectable 
grocers. Today had ® traveller call to ask me to 
take any agency forsome ‘Ceylon’ tea. When I 
reminded him that a stationer in town was agent 
for the firm, he replied, ‘ Ceylon has nothing to do 
with the other tea’ My remarks soon caused his 
exit. Another question is important: How many 
firms appoint sole agents and have no_ respect 
to even 4 written appointment, unless that 
written appointmest is etamped! I know there are 
two sides to the question, but retail grocees need to 
disonse their own side, and large firms may be left to 
look after their own interests, although many firms 
would sell more in ten years through one good grocor 
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in 8 town than through several grocers selling a pro- 
prietary article for only afew years. Sole agents (not 
to monopolise) are fast becominga necessity to enable 
certain packed articles to be supplied in some towns. 
I know a grocer who received a sole agency in writing 
and wisely bad it stamped. After a time the firm sent 
a traveller to open accounts anywhere, grocers or 
otherwise, quite regardless of their written appointment 
and without notifying their agent of any Gissatisfac- 
tion whatever; but the biter was bitten, as the 
shrewd grocer demanded recompense for breach of 
contract, and obtained what he demanded, as the firm 
preferred pay to publicity ina court. I-have no desire 
to interfere with legitimate trade, but high-flying pro- 
fessions by tea-packers and others require caution 
and communications between grocers. Iintend stamp- 
ing all future agencies I accept, as I decline heing made 
a catspaw to introduce to a good family trade this, that, 
and the other, and then, when a trade is made, let Tom, 
Dick, and Harry run away with the profit. Introducing 
goods costs time and energy, and these are not easy to 
obtain for money.” 

Curap Ta.—Discussing the evils of cheap tea at 
a public dinner, Mr. Robert Stewart, of Mesars. 
Semple, McLean, and Reed, tea dealers of Glasgow, 
said that when he entered the firm twenty-five years 
ago the total importsof tea from all quarters amounted 
to 137,000,0001b. Last year it. reached the enormons 
amount of 228,520,000 lb., or an increase of 91,500,000Ib. 
thus showing that tea, which at no remote period was 
considered a luxury, had becomes necessary food of 
the people. That being so, it was much to be regretted 
that during tha past few years there had got into the 
trade a number of adventurers whose only claim to 
public notice was their special aptitude for framing 
advertisements which would have brought the blush 
of shame to the cheek of Baron Munchausen. These 
advertisements the public swallowed as eagerly ar they 
swellowed the vile concoctions which they praised. It 
was high time our medical authorities and the Health 
Committee of Glasgow Town Council should intervene, 
for he thought that not a small percentage of the 
excessive death-rate in the Jerge centres of population 
could be traced to the immoderate use of low grades 
of an article called teaa—Home and Colonial Mail, 
May 8th. 
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Tra Inrosep with Mirx.—4 correspondent who, 
weakened by illness and unwilling as an abstainer 
from intoxicants to teke ordinary stimulant, writes 
to us advocating the use of tea infused with boiling 
milk, instead of water. He tells us that his medical 
man recommended tea in this form as a most 
agreeable stimulant, and one which he has found 
very efficacious. It neutralises the tannin, and 
renders tea acceptable even to palates not ac- 
customed to it, and to invalids. Certainly tea infused 
with milk willbe found both agreeable and refreshing, 
—H. and C. Mail. 

Norra BornEo Correr.—A sample of Mr. Chris- 
fian’s Liberian coffee grown on the Victoria estate, 
Kudat, was received by Messrs. W. Jas. & H. Thomp- 
son of Mincing Lane who report upon it (on the 3lst 
of January) ss being worth 86s to 88s per owt. A 
sample of Ceylon-grown Liberian coffee of somewhat 
inferior size, but better cured and consequently of 
better color, was valued at 923. The Borneo bean 
has been shewn to several gentlemen in the Lane 
who speak very favourably of its quality, and the 
general feeling is that African coffee is coming into 
favor. Messrs. Wilson Smithett & Co. state that the 
world’s consumption of coffee is roundly estimated at 
650,000 tons per annum and that supplies have steadily 
fallen off during the past five years. Those who are 
arquainted with the Hast are already aware of the 
serious deficiency in the exports from India, Oeylon, 
and Java, and it would appear that the present is a 
favourable time for planting coffea on a large ecale,— 
British North Borneo Herald, 
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CEYLON: THA’ PLANTATIONS 
COMPANY. 


ADDRESS OF THE CuHatrMAN, Mr. D. Rein, 
AT THE RECENT GENERAL MEETING. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—I am very pleased to again meet the 
shareho!ders with a satisfactory bulance sheet, and 
to be able to assure you that, in the opinion of the 
Board, the position of the Company aus strengthened 
with each successive year of its existeuce. Before 
referring to my visit to Ceylon aud reviewing the 
Company’s present position, I wish to give a few 
explanations of the accounts. On the debtor side 
of the Balance Sheet you will find that the Reserve 
at the end of the year stood at £3,257, while only 
£3,000 .was ca:ried to that fund trom, last year’s 
profits; the difference—£257—is premium on new 
shares issued during the year. The addition pro- 
posed to be carried. from the. profits of 1890 to 
this fund will bring it up to £9,000. On the 
debtor side of the profit aad loss account, you 
will. fisd aa item of £122—Fur.ough acccunt. As 
stated in the Directors’ report, £1,750 has been pro- 
Vided..out of the working expenses of this year fer 
this. purpose, and eaca separate estate. has been de- 
bited with the sum set apart for the Furlovgi. of 
the Staff engaged onit. ‘She £122 appearing im the 
profit aud loss wecount is to, provide for the Ceyion 
Mavager’s furlough. The sum of £1,760 ig abnor- 
mally high, es it had to be calculated from the dates 
Our several euperintendents and assisiauts eniered 
the Company’s service—it i8, in fact, a provi- 
-sion that covers hot ove, but four years. Now the 
workivg expenses of each year wili be debited with the 
liability incarred under this head during tbat year, 
which will be about £600 per annuum. ~The sum of 
£200 reserved for “Tobacco cultiva‘ion experiment” is 
an wmount the Directois: have,set aside to cover a 
possible loss on an experiment they have made on a 
Small scale in growing tobacco at Lunugala. Until the 
tobaeco is brought to market, we cauuot say whether 
there will be a toss ora profit. L thiuk the accounts 
otherwise are plain and will be readily underaiood by 
the shareholders. Let me now refer to my visit to 
Ceylon. 1 visited, in company with Mr. Talbot, your 
wanager in. Ceylon, every estate in which the company 
is interested, and personally discussed with him and ihe 
various superintendents of estates the conditiouand pros- 
pects, of the Company’s property. Coming: fresh trom 
such # visit, [ presume that what the shsreholders will 
wish to know is the opinion I have formed. of the value 
of the Company’s property, the'stability of its position 
and, the character of the management. The value of 
our property asa profit-earning concern can be clearly 
seen by anyone who: has read the jour annual reports, 
which show that the position of the Oompany has been 
one, of growing stability and improved prospects. | I 
particularly dicected my attention while in Veylon toa 
study. of the: procpects of our tea continuing to give us 
good crops, The conditions of a'good tea estate are: Isr, 
suitable soil and climate; 2nd, good planting with the 
desbJatiofeplants; and 8rd careful nucsing while the 
teais young: The actual results obtained and divi- 
dends are, I-think, good evidence thas the first and 
second conditions: have been secured, and I have to 
state my opinion that, with “very trifliag exceptions, 
exceptions so’ small as vot to affect appreciably the 
character of the. whole, the Company’s property 
fulfils the conditions’ I have named. Let me now 
say a word about the third condition, that is, care- 
ful nursing while theteais young. If itis attempted 
to’ get’ large profits from tea in its early years by 
severe plucking, the estate may be gréatly damaged 
and é6ven permanently deteriorated. Amongst other 
things patience is required to make a good tea estate, 
I can assure the shareholders tbat’ our profits have 
not been obtained by imperilling the future. Our 
young tea has been treated with regard mainly to 
producing strong bushes that can be relied on to 
give large yielis after ‘arriving at muturity. In 
regard to the condition of the Gompany’s property, 
it is in the highest state of cultivation, and has 
throughout a most thriving appearance. All the 
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factories are of the most permanent description 
thoroughly: well built and well-desi: ned, and adapted 
for economical and eficient working. No moury 
has been wasi¢d in putiing up fancy or show builde 
ings, bus no outlay has been grudged to give our 
superintendents the) means of making good tea, T 
should like now, aa has been my practice at previous 
annual gonerel meetings, to take e general view of 
the: property with which we started business this year: 
The cost of the properties is shewn by taki g the 
first item on the ercditor side of the balence sheet, 
adding to it the cost of purchase of West Holyrood: 
Ardaliie, and Rathnillckelly estates, and ceducting 


the £4,000 written off for depreciation. Taken in 
round figares. thig amounois) to £223,000. Avainst 
this you have, as shown by the Dorectors’ report, 


6,307 acres of tea-plauted land, and 2,831 acres ‘of 
land of which a considerable portion is fit for 
planting with tea, Revenue has been charged with 
all renewals and repairs to machinery and buildings 
and the planting otf a considerable area with timber 
trees. Without teking into account the Reserve 
fund: of £9,000, snd allowing £4 ‘per acce~ for 
uuplanted land, the acreage under cultivation will 
stand at £33 per acre ag against £34 last year. 
This does not, however, represent all our capital 
assets. We have a busizess of manufacturing tea 
grown by other proprictors which last year amounted 
to nearly 12 million 1b., and from which a ‘con- 
siderab!e profit was made. I do not, however, deem 
it advisable to assume our: manufacturing business as 
representing much cipital value, as our customers 
may at.aiy time build themselv:s a factory, and’ so 
I prefer valuing your property for yousolély on the 
basis of a price per acre for the whole butiness as a 
geing concen. But, althoogh cur manufacturing 
business is not one! we can be certain of retaining 
permapently, there is this to be observed—that we 
possess, buildings and machinery | suffiient to spare 
to. deal wilh the crop of our own estates, not ag 
they are now, but ss they will be when every acre 
sball be in fuil bearing. I can best give ani idea of 
the extent and comple'eness of the Company’s equip- 
ment, when I tell you.that in January, Vebruary and 
March of this year we made at our own factories 
over one iiilion lb. of tea andithree large factories, 
viz: Mudamana, R.sita and Tangakelly, were not 
completed, but ail three will be at work on or before 
Juné Lst of this year. After these factories are 
finished, we shell be ina position to deal with cons” 
siderably over four million Jb. -of tea por annum, 
Taking these facts in conjunction’ with the Directors 
report) which shows that during 1890 \a. profit 
ot over £31,000 was made fromsia plucking ares: 
of Jess than 4,000 acres, 1 think I am). justified ini 
describing the Company’s position as.one of growing 
prosperity aud etabiity, I ehould like now to spy @ 
word about the expsnsion of the Company by new pure 
chasor, ard i have to inform you that since issuing 
our report the Directors have concluded negotiations 
for the purchese of the Yoxiord estete from Messre, 
BUN Zea Oss fOLe oO O00s eens ee eee SK 
I am, after careful inspection and ° consideration, 
well satirfivd with all tue Company’s new properties, 
and Iam ono. less pleased to beable to assure the 
sharebolders that I see no signs of deterioration in our 
oldest estates. ‘he Company’s estates in the Kelani 
Valley are looking healihy and vigorous and have given 
very heavy crops during the present year, The situa- 
tion of the Company’s factories is generally most 
favourable for siding one avother in times of pressure 
or brexk down, several of our large factories being at 
railway stations, avd all very accessible by road. Let 
me Now say a word about the management in Ceylon. 
Any property, however fine, may easily be ruined by 
mis-management, and I bave given anxious attention 
to the consideration of the efficiency of our staff. T 
have the fullest confideuce in assuring the shareholders’ 
that no property in Ceylon is more carefully or skij-— 
fully managed than is their property by° M+; 'Valbot 
and the able superintendents »ad assistants who torm 
the Company’s stcit, and I have to express m) great 
satisiaction with the excellent fo: ling of muturi re pect 
and (iust which I know exists bei:ween the Board of 
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Directors and our Ceylon staff, and which I believe 
lies at the root of the successful working of any business 
concern directed by a London Board carrying on aD 
enterprise in a country 5,000 miles distant, I desire 
also to record the thanks of the Board to our Secretary 
for the admirable manner in which the duties of his 


office, embracing, as they doa great dea) of Isborious ; 


work, have been performed, I have now much pleasure 
in moving the adoption of the report and balance 
sheet, and that a final dividend of 8 per cent, he 
declared payable forthwith, 

The Home & Oolonial Mail ina very brief summary 
of the meeting says:— 

In reply to questions by shareholders as to gross 
figures resulting in the substantial net profit of £30,000 
shown at the credit of revenue account, the Chair- 
map stated that the profit on the tea produced on their 
own estat-s emounted to, roughly, 4d a lb and the 
profit (or commission) on the crops purchased to about 
1d aJb out of he 11d gross product. One shareholder 
expressed a desire that a little more broad details 
might be introduced in future into the accouats, the 
same as used to be given in previous years; while 
another gentleman present suggested that the system 
followed by the Invian Tea Vompanies of giving total 
Ceylon expenditure end total produce realications, or 
a fully detailed tabular statement such as is presented 
by the Land Mortgage Bank of India (the largest 
Indian tes Company) would be an advantege, The 
Ohsirman, however, indicated thatthe feeling of the 
board was in favor of keeping such information private, 
but that individue) shareholders could, if they desired 
it, be furnished with information, and that at the 
mer ings the chairman would also be ready to give all 


xesscoable information. The meeting was then made | 


special, and resolutions were pessed authorising the 
board to acquire, at a cost of £27,000, properties with 
an aggregate ares of abouh 1,000 acres; about half 


of which was under tea snd coffee cultivatioc, A } 


cordial vote of thanks to the board and staff for their 
efforts to bring the Company to its present state of 
success terminated the proceedivgs.—Local “Times.” 


os a Ei 
CINCHONA IN JAVA. 


Brom My. van Romunde’s report on the Govern- 
ment cinchona enterprise in Java for the first 
quarter of 1891 we learn that the weather wag 
somewhat ebnormal, heavy rains alternating with 
dvought. This was unfavorable for the young plants, 
and the Ledgeriana seedlings suffered in consequence, 
By the end of the quarter the planting up of 
new grounds intended to round off the plania- 
tions on the Malabar hills was as good as finished 
so far as those intended for ledgerianas were 
concerned; whilst the succirubra plantations uprooted 
in 1890 and during the Jast few months were re- 
planted with ledgeriana. The restoration of the 
older ledgeriana plantations by close interplanting 
wad vigorously carried on: In order to diminish the 
cost of upkeep of plantations, the distance between 
ledgeriana seedlings was diminished. Wspecially in 
second planting tho distance was reduced to a 
minimum, after it had been ascertained that on 
land planted for the second time with cinchona, 
a vigorous growth commences only when the soil 
is shaded from the effect of the sun’s rays. The 
crop of 1890 compriged 634,562  half-kilograms 
bark, of which 142,396 4-kilos C. succirubra, 6,447 
} -kilosC. Josephiana (C.calisaya schuhkraft), 342,271 
4-kilos C. ledgeriana, and 43,448 3-kilos C. officinalis. 
During the quarter about 100,000 pounds of bark 
were gathered. Attheend of March a commencement 
had been made with despatch of the back. On 22nd 
Jan. and 26th Keb. sales of bark of the crop of 
1890 were held in Amsterdam. ‘The unit for manu- 
facturer’s bark at these sales averaged 74 and 7 
cents, 
whilst for succirubra bark one meter in length ap 


Good prices were paid for ledgeriana barks, | 


to fl'32 and f1:40 per 4 kilo was paid. In Janu- 
ary and February sales of cinchona seed were 
held, the amount reslized being /397. The lots 
offered consisted almost entirely of succirubra seed. 
Through the carelessness of a fixed labourer a fire 
took place in one of the houses at Lembang, 
whereby the kampong atiached to that establish- 
ment was reduced to usheg. 
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THE DUTCH MARKET. 


AmsTERDAM, April 29th. 


CixcHonA.—The bark sales which will take place here 
on May 14th 1891, will consist of 38,313 bales 75 
cases—total about 289 tons—divided as follows:—Java 
bark: From Government plantations 320 bales, 22 
cases, about 29 tons; from private plantations 2,983 
bales 53 cases, about 260 tons. Druggists’ {bark : 
Succirubra quills, 54 cszes; broken quills and chips 
170 beles; root, 14 bales; C. Anglica quills, 11 cases. 
Manufacturing bark: Ledgeriana broken quill and chips 
2,167 bales ; root 700 bales ; hybrides quills, 10 cases ; 
broken quills and chips, 96 bales; root, 120 bales; 
officinalis broken quills end chips, 28 bales; root, 18 
bales. Total, 3,313 bales 75 cages. The analyses are 
not yet completed.—Chemist and Druggist. 


— 
SMALL CULTURE UNDER GLASS: 
(Commercially, Considered.) 


By ArrHuR SINCLAIR. 


These serve for useful ends, when frosts by night, 
Or cold, raw winds the tender blossoms bite. 
—Lawrence. 

Aberdeenshire farmers are generally recognised as 
being, to say theleast, quite abreast of their brethren 
in the most advanced and best cultivated portions of 
the world. The same, however, cannot be said of our 
gardeners and small culturists. Our farmers, consider- 
ing the brief summers in our northern latitude and 
fay from rich soil, contrive to raise crops and cattle 
which might well, and /se3, excite the envy of 
agriculturisis in more favoured climes. Indeed, I 
doubt if any of our numerous colonies, producing 
only one crop a year, yields a greater quantity of 
food per acre than “poor bleak Aberdeenshire.” 
But, while farming has made wonderful progress 
during the present century, gardening has progressed 
backwards, the lack of encouragement from the 
degenerate successors of former patrons and the diffi- 
culties to contend with in the shape of an uncertain 
climate being deemed sufficient to account for this. 
The time was when the M’Intosh of the north was 
encouraged to vie with the Paxton of the south; but 
nowadays, the tastes of my lord and lady find a more 
congenial if less reputable fieldin other directions. 

But a new patron has arisen for the encouragement 
of the horticulturist, even the great public itself, 
with a newly acquired taste for fresh vegetables, 
native, sub-tropical, and other tender greenery in and 
—especially—out of season. This ought to be enconr- 
aged, and, indeed, being fostered by many shrewd 
cultivators in Kent, Guernsey, and elsewhere, who 
have already acquired fortunes by the supply 
of those delicacies; and it is a desire to see Aberdeen 
sharing in this good fortune that prompts me to 
write this paper. 4 : 

The demand at present seems practically unlimited, 
and I hope to be able to show that the possibilities 
of supply from Aberdeenshire are ag great as from 
any country In Great Britain. 

‘he culture of fruit and vegetables under glass has 
hitherto been looked upon as one of the luxuries of 
the very rich, and until recently the cost of glass 

ractically prohibited its use ona large scale. It was 
hought also that our northern winters were too severe, 
and, moreover, there was uo market till the taste 
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was cultivated. This latter diffioulty having been got 
over, all the others must follow. orceng is not 
absolutely necessary, assisting nature and watchful- 
ness being all that is necessary; and if this is 
judiciously attended to, two or even three crops a 
year may be successfully taken from our soil, and 
fresh supplies sent to the city marts ail the year 
round. 

It has been sufficiently demonstrated that Aberdeen- 
shire, particularly Deeside, is quite as much favoured 
in the matter of light and sunshine as Kent—the 
garden of England. It is true our springs are later, 
our summers shorter and more uncertain, but the 
almost invariably genial autumn andas a rule milder 
winter more thau make up for this, while the very 
nature of our undulating land gives us a great 
advantage over the flat, misty lowlands. 

Yet such is the fact that, while hundreds of acres 
have been covered with grass and little fortunes made 
by growing early potatoes and tomatoes in the foggy 
fens of the south, the enterprise can scarcely be 
said to have been initiated in Scotland. This is far 
from creditable to Aberdeenshire. 

At the present moment, potatoes from the south 
may be seen selling in Union Street shops at 6d per 
lb. Is there any earthly reason why these should 
not be produced locally ? or, indeed, looking at the 
average winter temperature of the respective localities, 
why a daily supply should not have been sent from 
here to the south of England during the past two 
years ? 

The cost of the necessary glass structures need not 
be prohibitive, nor the cultivation beyond the capacity 
of any labourer of ordinary intelligence. The chief 
source of anxiety, viz., how to protect the crops from 
sudden frost or blasts of cold east wind, is more 
easily provided against than generally supposed. A 
covering of coarse canvas, and when necessary—which 
is very seldom—a simple heating arrangement. As 
a rule, there is far too much heat and coddling in 
our glass houses. A much greater enemy than cold 
is the indiscriminating use of the watering pan 
during winter. 

The situation is important—a rather more than 
gently sloping brae side, facing the southeast, on such 
a declivity as radiation will go rapidly onward, and 
the cold condensing mists roll down to the bottom 
of the valleys, chilling with frost what many are apt 
to call “the warm sheltered spots,” while the hill 
above is left quite unscathed. 

Tne sub-soil is the next consideration, and this 
must be open, free, inclined to gravel, the surface 
seil being made to suit the several crops. The necess- 
ary water will suggest itself; so will also proximity 
to the city or railway station. 

The buildings may he erected according to taste and 
means, but the lower or nearer the glass is to the 
surface of the ground so much the better. The cost 
—according to figures obligingly supplied by friends 
in the south of anglandeavoiaes from 9d to 10d 
per superficial foot—say £1,633 per acre—a formidable 
sum certainly ; but let us look at the average returns :— 

The local demand, or Covent Garden Market, must 
dictate the nature of the crops. At present I shall 
only instance potatoes, tomatoes, and kidney beans, of 
which I have before me reliable returns, the whole- 
sale prices received in London being as follows:— 


Potatoes ae ae 4d to 1s Od per lb. 
Tomatoes .. fe 3d to Is 3d is 
Beans .. .. lo 4d to 28 6d . 


Now a very moderate estimate would give 5 tons 
potatoes to the acre— 


Say 11,200 lbs. at 6d .. ab Aid £280 
Tomatoes, say 10,000 lbs. at 6d 250 
530 

Tnterest on capital, taxes, rent and 
labour, say Glen oy 50 230 
Leaving a profitof .. £300 


I haye thus shown what might be done by grow- 
at two crops a year, but of course rotation of crops 
Will haye to be studied. All kinds of salad abund- 
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antly supplied, the strawberry will suggest itself, and 


grapes may be grown without interfering with the 
winter crops of vegetables. 

The best potato for the purpose is the good old 
Ash-leaf variety, though some of the round are more 
prolific. Yet, as a rule, it is a profitless chase run- 
ning after new varieties. There is quackery in other 
things than drugs. 

The main planting ought to be done oarly in 
October, so as to be ready for the market by the 
1st February. These being cleared out by 1st March, 
the ground is forthwith filled with nice, sturdy 
tomato plants, which will have to be in readiness for 
planting. These will give an abundant supply from 
June to September. 

“But the ground requires rest and wintering,” say 
some—a very convenient theory, no doubt; but, 
nevertheless, an utter fallacy, the lazy fallow system 
having been long ago exploded by the practical hus- 
bandmen in the Hast. 

We are, after all, but comparative novices in the 
art; 150 years ago our great-graud-fathers knew about 
as much of agriculture as the Hsquimaux, and, 
marvellous as the progress has since been, we ought 
not as yet to be above learning of nations who have 
practised the art for thousands of years. In India 
may beseen fields which from time immemorial have 
been growing two or three crops a year. In China, 
I believe, the same. Born and bred to the business 
for ages, the Chinaman is, without any exception, 
the best gardener in the world; he may not know 
all the mysterious minutia and ponderous names 
with which my lord’s great gardener delights to 
mystity, the budding amatour, ‘but— 

e knows to give each plant the soil it needs, 

Vo drill the ground and cover close the seeds; 

And could with ease compel the wanton rill 

To turn and wind obedient to his will. 

Depend upon it, the day must come when a very 
great deal more will be taken out of the soil here 
than ever yet has been, and those who most directly 
contribute to this end will be deemed the best of 
benefactors.—Aberdeen Free Press 

TgeA AT HicgH Evmvarion.—The P. & O. mail 
steamer on Thursday (May 28:h) takes away, 
among others, Mr. Chas. EK. Strachan, after 
one of his periodical visits to the Oolony. He 
is highly pleased with the growth of tea, espee 
cially in the higher districts, in tho Aygras and 
Bogawantalawa, and thinks even in production they 
will beat the lowecountry. One place belonging to 
Mr. Strachan estimated on the planting to give 
300 1b. an acre of tea, is giving 500 1b. and may 
go on to 600 lb. and more, and of fine tea too, 
We mentioned on Saturday that Gallaha Factory 
belonging to Mr. Strachan’s firm was likely to put 
through 500,000 lb. this year; a figure fifty per 
cent higher wouid be nearer the mark, We learn 
from upcountry that nearly 100,000 lb. was put 
through in April alone, Tea leaf is carted 8 miles 
to this factory without any harm being sustained, 

Minpnw.—A circular has been prepared by Pro- 
fessor B. T, Galloway, and issued by the Department 
of Agricultura, on the treatment of nursery stock 
for Jeaf-blight and powdery mildew. The Bordeaux 
mixture and the ammoniacal solution, both of which 
preparations have been often desoribed in this paper 
are alone commended for use. The circular gives 
directions for applying these remedies to the various 
kinds of trees for the different diseases and gives 
llustrations of the most effective pumps and nozzles 
which have been devised for spraying, Apple-seedlings, 
itis stated, can be treated with the ammonia solution 
five times at a cost of eight cents a thousand, while 
the Plum, Pear, Cherry and Quince can be treated six 
times the first season with the Bordeaux mixture for 
fifty-five centsa thousand. These are certainly inex- 
pensive remedies, and they are reported to be very 
effective. This little circular of eight pages will be 
forwarded by the Department to any nurseryman or 
fruit-grower on application,—Garden and Forest, 
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“COFFEE” AND THE DECREASE Or BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
POPULATION IN THE CENTRAL (From the Chemist and Drwggist.) 
AND. UVA PROVINCES. 


? 
THE HOST OF LOWCOUNTRY DEPENDENTS ON ‘' COFFEE’ 


WHO MUST IIAVJ2 DISAPPEARED WHEN COFFEE WENT. 


A ‘well-informed correspondent thus indicates how 
native population in the coffee districis of the 
hilloouniry must have melted away with the dis- 
appearance of their means of subsistence, direct or 
indirect, in coffee. Not simply did the Kancyan 
villagers suffer, and-to some extent, being sold out, 
migrate; but a much larger host of lowcountry 
boutiquekeepers, artificers, servants, carters, et hoc 
genus omne had to move and returp to the maritime 
dlistticis. We quote as follows :— 

“It is cloar that the damage suffercd by the loss 
of coffee, z.¢, the actualloss of income to villagers, was 
far larger than the Government has ever fully realized. 
This bears very strongly on the latest folly of ‘ the 
philanthropis’,’ that the reduction in numbers in 
the Oentral Proviue> shown by the past census 1s 
due to siles for groin tax, It is of course due to 
the luss of coffee which has produced the removal 
from the Central Province and above all irom the 
lines of the great highways, to other parts all that 
large aliew population whivh lived by coffee, eitucr 
by its growth or by its transport, 

“And one proof is this. In Kandy District proper 
there are three Ratemahatmayas’ divisions, the 
collection of the tax ia which has been alwayo mide 
without distraint; in fact where the tax is borne 
with sase,—Hari-pattu, Pata Damwbara, and Pata 
Hewaheta, There are thrce where there bas always 
been difficulty and some, but, except in the second, 
not many, sales,—Tumpane, Uda Dumbara, aud Uda 
Palata. It should follow, if the .plilantaropist is 
correct, that the population of the first three shou‘d 
have increased or at the worst remained rtatiouary 
—and that the populaticn of the last three should have 
diminished. As «fact they have all (except I think 
Tumpana which has inereased) diminished in much 
the same proportion. 

“You havs yourself Lit the blot in pointing at 
Matale Disirict, where the tax bas always been 
collected without difficulty, but which has lost 13 per 
cent. Matale has ijost more than Walapane !” 

Yes, Matale iost the lowcountry boutiquekeepers, 
servants, artificers, &c., &c,, »ho were supported by 
the coffee enterprise. But of course, the dimivished 
population willcontinue to be traced 1p certain quarters 
to the ‘' oppressive ” rent of rico lands, 


—— —_— -<$e- —- 
RAINFALL AT LABUGAMA. 


Tor five years ou Labugama estate :— 


Rainfell 
From list January to dist December 1886 148°57. 
The highest fall during this year was on 
May Sth Age 5:53 
Brom Ist January to 3lst December 1887 161 :22 
The highest fatlh during this year was on 
April 27th D 6:40 
From lst January to dlst Decomber 1888 144-82 
She highest fal during this year was on 
May 26h tp GOL 
Hrom 1st Jauuary to 31st December 1889 17136 
The highest fall during this year was on 
April 29th eve 612 
From lst January to 3186 Decembe 1890 148°09 
the highest fall during this year was on 
May 26th 6:09 


From ist Jonuary to 22nd May 1891 62°54 
The highest fail during this pexiod wason 

Aprit 7th 

{50 that the highest 
1891,.—Ep. 7’. A.) 


7°30 


daily fall ‘ia oredited to 


London, April 30th. 


ANNATTO.—A parcel of 12 packages bright, Ceylon seed 
is held for 24d perlb., an offer at 24d being declined ; 
another lot of damp seed sold at 14d per Jb. : 

CincHoNA.—The large supply of 233 bales Guayaquil 
bark was uearly all disposed of with fair competition, 
209 bales selling at somewhat irregular, but on the 
whole steady, prices: good silyery and mossy quill 83d 
to 9442; medium to bold brown ditto 5d to 7d; mossy 
chips. 6d to 53a; brown ditto 3d to 44d; split. in thin 
chips 3d down to 1d per Ib. Of flat Calisaya 5 serons 
damaged soid at 91 to 1s 2d; 74 packages flat damaged 
Varthagena bought in at 8d per Jb, only one lot, very 
badly damaged, selling at 4a to 5d per lb, Tbe follow- 
ing figures refer to the gzports of cinchona, bark 
from Java during the eight months between July 1st 
avd February 28th :— 


189U-9L 1859-90 1888-89 1887-88 1886-87 

Ib. Ib. 1b. lb. ) 
Private 
plantations } 4,838,965 3,012,630 2,244,870 2,001,171 1,125,210 
Amst. 
Goyt, ) 
planta- 404,645 394,730 529,110 490,653 — 480,777 
tions, Amst. J 

Total 5,273,610 3,407,410 2,773,980 2,491,324 1,606,087 
a 
THE SALE OF FINE THA. 


We are pleased to find that our recent articles on this 
subject have been largely reproduced by the grccery 
press in America, and have elicited general expressions 
of approval. The sams advice that we have given to 
English grocers—v Z, to sellas fine a quality of goods all 
round as they possibly can—is also given by our contem- 
porarics to the grocers of America, and almost exacfly 
the same line ofargumenot is used. Thus the Canadian 
Grocer, after republishing an article from this journal, 
wherein Our readers are advised to aycid lowpriced 
rubbish and push higher class teas, says :— 

The above willanswec quite as we. for American 
grocers. liast year the imports of tea were large, but 
the declared value of the 89,249,443 lb. imported was 
little over 15 cents per pound! ‘i'his dces not indicate 
a very high grade of tea, «nd reveals one reaso nway 
our peopie prefer coffee or beer, for the two latter 
have become national beverages, we using about sixteen 
gallons per capita of ccffee, and twelve gullons 
per capita of beer per annum, to about six gallons 
of tea. There are both profit and satisfaction in 
handling fine tea. It makes trade. Customers 4s soon as 
their attention is directed tothe matter, wiil discover 
that there are pronouuced differences in flavour and 
come to appreciale the delicate iragrance of o fine leaf 
instead of as now, being satisfied with any sort of an 
infusion so!oug as it is warm. People will soon learn 
that a high-priced tea is very little more expensive 
thana cheap teas Tbe Ceyl n factors impress: upon 
theircustomers thattheicmoney can go as farin § 1.25 
sea asin a 50,-cent tea, that ie, good tea can be cheap.” 

... Dhis country should use 240,000,000ib. annuaily 
instead of 80,000,0001b. but that day will not come until 
the average vaiue per pound of the imports of tea is 
raised from 16 to 30 to 40 cents per pound. Fine 
tea becomes a subject of tea-table gossip, and sets 
tongues a wagging the same today as in Ben Jonson’s 
time. Hence to puild up a paying tea trade the dealer 
should abandon the sale of poor, inferior, or low- 
grade tea.” 

Tais is sound common-seuse, aud may’ be studied 
with advantage nof ouly by the grocers of America 
but also by those in this country. The public, after 
all, do not like low-priced, inferior goods, and are 
generally induced to purchase them only by the absence 
of anything better. If they are offered the chance of 
buying really fine téa and other goods of a similar 
character, they do not, as a rule, stand ont for the 
sale of & few peneo per pound, but prefer the superior 
commodity. Grocers should most carefully study their 
taste in this respect, and strive to supply only one 
class of goods, viz, the best.—Grocer. 
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MICROPHONKS. 
EVERY ONE HIS OWN MIOROPIZONE MAKER. 

Mr. J. J. Smith, discoursing to the members of the 
Ghemists Assistants’ Association, pointed out that 
it is easy for those who are dispos-d to amuse them- 
selves in this way to make an instrument which 
would render audible the footsteps of a fly. The 
little apparatus consists of a box with a sheet of 
straw paper sireiched on its upper pari... Two 
garbons, separated by a morse of wood, and 
connected with the two circuit wires, are fastened 
to if, and a carbon pencil, placed crosswise between 
the two, is kept in this position by a groove made in 
the latter. A very weak battery is then, we are 
assured, sufficient to set the instrument at work, 
and when the fly walks gver the sheet of paper 
is produces vibrations strong enough to resect 
energetically on an ordinary telephone. No doubt 
the young generation will be disposed to try its 
hand.—London Daily News, April 24th. [There is 
nothing to hinder those who nave electric lights, tele- 
phones, &c., to make one oi these small microphones 
and turn them to practical account.—Cor.] 


SA 


CEYLON, INDIA AND CHINA TEA. 


(From the Financial Times.) 


There is now so small a quantity of China tea 
left for displacement that a still larger home con- 
sumption or dry tea in the future is regarded as 
inevitable. At the same time, the rate of exchange 
tends to check supplies from Chine, as we have 
previously explainea, and the Tndian crop is about 
ten millions of pouuds below the original estimate. 
Mhese causes, combined, have produced the higher 
prices recently recorded. Other diagrams in 
Messrs. Gow, Wilson and Stanton’s circular show 


the consumption of tea in various Jands in the 
periods 1838)-4 and 1885-9. From these it is 
seen that Great Britain is far ahead of all 


other countries as a tea drinker, the United States 
coming noext, then Russia, then the Australasian Co- 
lonies, oud then Canada. Of the countries of the 
Huropein Oontinent, Holland is the largest tea 
consumer, the quantity it disposed of being about 
three hundred thoueand more poundsin the latter five 
years than in the five preceding. In the other Con- 
tinental countries the taste for this peverage makes 
little headway. The enterprising brokers, from whose 
circulars this information is derived, seem to glow 
with a patriotic zeal for the popularity of the Indi» 
and Ceylon teas as British products, and what they 
show as to the superiority of the article, both in strength 
and in quantity of supply, would almost suggest “Bri- 
tannia rules the tea market” as a future national 
anthem, 


The circulars with coloured diagrams which Messrs. 
Gow, Wilson and Stanton issue every now and then 
may be said to form tho pictorial iiteralure of the 
ioa-trade. The charts are ingeniously contrived, aud 
show ata glance the nature of all important movo- 
ments, In one just issued we are able to see, 
from the arrangement of blocks of varicd hues, how 
the quantities of India, Ceylon, and Ohina tea con- 
sumed respectively in Great Britain have varied, not 
only as regards the weight of dry tea from those 
countries, but also, rougbly speaking, as to the num- 
bers of gallons of liquid tea drunk, A report of the 
Board of Oustoms has shown that Indian tea goes 
half as far again as Uhinese tea, so far as depth of 
colour and fulness (not delicacy) of flavour are con- 
cerned. Thus, while one pound of Chinese produces 
five gallons of tea, a pound of Indian will produce 
seven and a-half gallons. Basiog their calculations 
on this estimate, Messrs. Gow, Wilson and Stanton 
show that in proportion as Indian has supplanted 
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Geylon tea in the market the consumption of the 
beverage has increased, und the extent to which 1b is 
demonstrated to have doneso 1s necessarily enormous, 
on the principle of reasoning adopted. While in 1890 
we got less tea from Ohina, and more from India than 
in 1889, the displacement was not nearly so great 
as in the preceding years, Thus the increasing 


demand of the p »pulation for the ‘cup that cloers 


witho.t inebriating ” could not be met, as. it had beep, 
by mere substitution of a strong tea for a weaker 
one, and the result was a larger aggregate use of the 
dry leaf. 
INDIA AND CHINA TEA, 
To the Hiditor of the Jnanctal Times. 

S1r,—In your interesting article which appeared tolay 
upon the growth ofthe trade in Indisn and Oeylon 
1683 & printer’s error hascrept in which, might cause 
injury to one of those industrics. 

Our report from which you quote is said to show 
that “iu proportion as Indian has supplanted Ceylon 
tea in the market the consumption of the beverage Las 
increased,” etc., the word Ceylon being inadvertently 
used instead: of Ohins, China tea has durlog many 
years past beea largoly displaced by tho -stronger 
teas from India and Ceylon. 

We feel sure that, in justice to the Ceylon tea 
industry, you will kindly insert this letter in your 
valuable journal.— We. are, &c., 

Gow, WILSON AND STANTON. 

18, Rood-!ane, London, B.C., 

10th April 1891. 
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CEYLON THA IN AMERICA: MR. HLWOOD 
MAY AND THE LONDON CEYLON | ASSO- 
CIATION: FAVOURABLE | RECHPTION 
—MR. RUPHERFORDS SCHEME— 


CEYLON AND INDIAN: TEA 
COMPANIES. 
Lonpon, May 8ib. 

Mr. Elwood May has had the opportunity during 
fhe present week of conferring with many mem- 
bers of the Ceylon Association in London on the 
subject of those proposals of his which have been 
so widely debated and so strongly criticized. On 
Monday last Mr. May met at the Association rooms 
the following gentlemen, and it is a matter of 
much regret to me that it is impossible for me 
to include my own name in the list. There were 
present on the oecasion mentioned :— Messrs. J. 
Hamilton, W. J. Thompson junior, T. Stretch, 
J. L. Shand, W. Haslam, W. Bentham, W. W. 
Mitchell, A. G, Stanton, A. Li: Hutcheson, T. 
Gray, W. C. iodhe, Hi, K, Rutherford, J. F. 
Churchill, J. Capper, 0. J. Soott, J. Anderson, 
S.J. Wilson (of Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co.), 
and R. A. Cameron. It is not in’ my power to 
give you a detail of all that was said at the 
interview had by Mr. May with these gentlemen, 
whom you will acknowledge to have constituted 
a very efficient representative of the tea industry 
of Ceylon. The nett result, hawever, of the dis- 
cussions which took place IT am fully competent 
to afford you knowledge of. 


It may at the outset be stated that’ Mr. 
May came to this meeting with views very — 
materially modified as compared with those 


he submitted in his letter to the Ceylon Association 
to which a previous letter of mine made reference, 
He acknowledged to the meeting that his experience 
gained since his arrival in London had made him 
recognise the fact that it must prove futile to 
endeavour to carry out that section of his pro- 
positions to which in my previous notices of this 
subject the term ‘cornering ” has been applied. 
This had been foreseen by all of us as what must 
be the gonviction to be ultimately forced upon Mr. 
May; though at the time of my Jast writing he 
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bad refused to recognise the fact. Bui he seems 
to have made out a very good ease for several of 
the other proposals which were embodied in his 
letter above referred to, and hig request that he 
should be giyen by the London Association a sort 
of official focus standi appears to have met with 
considerable approval. 

Mr, May urged that were that standing secured 
to him—in some way or other, were the company 
he represents in Amerca able to point to recogni- 
tion by your representative bodies in London and 
Ceylon, his hands would be very greatly strengthened, 
He did not ask for monetary support, only the 
adoption of such resolutions by the Association 
as by their quotation would induce reliauce by 
the American public upon the good faith of his pro- 
testation that his Oompany would sell none but 
pure Ceylon tea, and that it was in a full posi- 
tion to obtain it. he general sense of the meet- 
ing was that this demand might justifiably be 
met, and that resolutions which should assure to 
Mr. May the recognition he asks for might well 
be passed. Several such resolutions drafted by Mr. 
May were submitied by him, but the time at the 
disposal of the meeting did not admit of these 
being fully discussed, and a second meeting is to be 
called in order that they may have due consider. 
ation. As regards the principle of affording the 
amount of support asked ior there does not seem 
to have been any dissentience, it being the gener- 
ally adopted opinion that something should be 
done to back up the enterprise in America, and 
that the adoption of Mr. May’s present proposals, 
involving, as they do, no expenditure, might well 
be that something. 

Mr. Rutherford has suggested a more extended 
Support being given to Mr. May. He proposes 
that ,the Company of which that gentleman 
is the President should be constituted the 
recognised agency for the due representation of 
Ceylon tea at the forthcoming World’s Fair at 
Chicago. With this interest Mr. Rutherford has 
suggested that the Ceylon Tea Fund should devote 
the whole of one year’s income—estimated, we 
hear, at somewhere about 50,000 rupees—to the 
support of euch representation, on the condition 
that each subscriber to the Fund of 50 rupees 
should become entitled to a fully paid up 2 dollar 
share in the American Tea Company now established. 
Mr. May, we understand, wouid have no objection 
to subscribe to such a condition, which would, 
however, necessarily have to be ratified by those 
associated with him in the Company, This sugges- 
tion by Mr. Rutherford will receive consideration 
when the Jommittee meets to deal with the re- 
solutions proposed by Mr. May for adoption, and 
it will then have to be decided whether the 
Agsociation shall recommend the management of 
your Tea Fund to agree to the arrangement suggested. 

The two announcements given below appeared in 
the Z’imes of Tuesday last. Ibave given them to you 
as they were printed in that paper, beaause it struck 
me that their following the one upon the other, must 
certainly direct public attention to the great con- 
trast betweenithe results achieved by Tea Companies 
working in Ceylon and that which has _ its 
enterprise in India. You recently wrote as to 
the relative dividends declared by the Indian 
to&® companies and those of Oeylon, and we 
think you will acknowledge that few stronger 
cases of contrast could be adduced than these two 
announcements afford, You will receive a copy 
of the report of the Scottish Ceylon Tea Company 
of which the following is a brief abstract, and 
will be ready, wo know, to congratulate the 
directors and shareholdors upon the highly satis. 
factory results to the year’s working that it 
difgloges, 
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The report of the directors of the Scottish Ceyion 
Tea Company (Limited) for year ending December 31st 
1890, shows a profit of £7,868, making, with the 
balance of £169 from 1889, a total of £7,537 available 
for distribution. Ont of this gum a dividend at the 
rate of 4 pee cant. (free of income-tax) has already 
been paid and the directors now propose a further 
dividend of 11 per cent (free of income-tax), making 
15 per cent in all for the year. Of the balance it 
is proposed to place £1,000 to a reserve fund, carry~ 
ing forward £387 to next account. 

The report of the directors of the Darjeeling Com- 
pany (Limited) made up to December 31st, 1880, 
shows that the quantity of tea manufactured in the 
season of 1890 amounted to 606,950 lb., being a con- 
siderable increase of 57,172 lb. over the crop of 1889, 
but the tea brokers have informed the directors that 
the usual high standard of quality was not maintained, 
and, consequently, the @verage price realized for the 
crop is only 1s 066d per 1b., against 1s 210d per lb. 
for the crop of 1889, showing a decrease of 1:44d 
per lb., which, on the whole quantity disposed of, 
represents a deficiency of £3,573. The proportion of 
teas of fine quality was unusually small during the 
past season, and high prices were realized for them. 
Out of the profit on the season’s operations the follow- 
ing claime have to be provided for:—To conimisgions 
to staff, £843; to income-tax, £222; leaving a net 
profit of £6,266, which is equivalent to £4 12s 6d 
per cent on the paid-up capiial of the company ; and 
it is therefore proposed to transfer from the un- 
divided profits the sum of £1,8591in orderto provide 
a cufficient amount to enable the members to declare 
a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent for the past year. 
So far the prospecis for the season 1891 show an 
improvement over last up to the middle of April, 
but the quantity of iea manufactured up to that early 
period oi the season has always fluctuated considerably, 

We suppose the telegraph will haye informed you 
of the fact that the record has again have beaten, 
and in a most crushing degree, as regards the 
sale of the Ceylon gold tip teas. When Gartmore 
astonished the world there were few who thought 
the price its production obtained could be beaten, 
but when writing you relative to that sale my 
opinion was expressed that, as the higher the price 
paid the greater the advertisement, there would 
probably be a great increase in the amounts obtained 
for these artificial teas until some ridiculously high 
limit was attained: Therefore it is that although 
a parcel of Ceylon tea from the Oriental Bank 
Estates Company's Havilland Estate sold on 
Tuesday last at the auction in Mincing Lane for 
£17 per lb or over one guinea an ounce, I feel 
no surprise, and shall go on quietly awaiting the 
time where some other and less costly form of 
advertising occupies the minds of speculative 
traders in the tea business. The Globe thinks that 
the tea men must have delirium teamens! 

Sir Walter Sendall took a prominent part in the 
discussion upon Mr. Morris’s paper on the subject 


of the Leeward Islands at the  Oolonial 
Institute the other night. He declared that 
Mr. Morris’s recommendations while in those 


islands as to the utilization of fibre plants had an 
immediate effect, and caused orders for machinery 
to be at once sent home. This may have been 
so; but it is within my own knowlege that some 
time prior to Mr. Morris’s visiting the Leeward 
Islands, an article in the Hngineer on the subject 
produced immediate inquiries by the authorities of 
one of the islands included in that group. Oapital 
is what is wanted to stimulate these new enter- 
prises, and it is certain a great number of sug- 
gestions which promise fairly fall through for want 
of such support. 

Some remarks have been made above with 
reference to Ceylon tea having been sold during 
the present week at £17 the pound, and they 
included a conjecture that we had not even as yet 
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seen the limit at which advertisement of that kind 
may be profitably made. Having thus far written 
my letter, my eye caught a paragraph in the Zimes 
of this morning which informs us that at the sale 
room yesterday Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton 
sold a smalllot of golden tip Ceylon tea from the 
Gartmore estate to the Mazawattee Oeylon Tea Gom- 
pany at £25 10s the pound! Well may the Times 
remark as to this that it is ‘‘a price which has 
never yet been approached.” It will be unsafe to 
hazard even a conjecture if at this rate we have 
reached the economic limit and whether the 
advertisement market will prove now to be glutted 


with these abnormal preparations of tea. Ii is 
certainly singular that no tea of this kind 
has been sent from India. Ceylon as _ yeé 
stands alone in the supply of it, and the 


fact of course gives exceptional prominence to your 
produce in all conversations arising out of these 
extraordinary sales.—London Cor. 
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TEA AT £17 AND £25 103. PER POUND. 


The recent sales of Ceylon tea at £17 and £25 10s, 
per pound have attracted a good deal of attention 
from the English newspapers. The London and 
China Express says that there appears to be ‘‘no 
limit to the price which tea dealers are willing to 
pay for the fanoy parcels of Ceylon tea which have 
of late been put upon the market. It will soon 
equal in value gold dust itself.’ A description is 
given of the sale of the Haviland parcel on the Sth 


inst. at £17 per lb., the bidding beginning at ten gui-- 


neas and rising by half crowns and crowns to the sum 
for which if was ultimately knocked down end 
which is equal to a guinea an ounce; and with 
regard to the sale two-days later when £25 10s 
per lh, was paid by the Mazawattes Ceylon Tea 
Company for ‘‘ golden tips” from Gartmere it is 
stated that the price beginning at 10 guineas was run 
up within a minute to £20 when it procseded by 
crowns and half sovereigns till the £25 103 was 
reached. During the sale the room was packed to 
suffocation. The Financial Times has a_ pro- 
minent article on the gale headed ‘ Worth 
Nearly Half of its Weight in Gold,’’ and the 
Daily News and Daily Chronicle have also sketches 
of the exciting scene in the auction roow. 
Announdgements regarding the purchase by the 
Mazawattee Co. also appear in the advertisement 
columns, aud altogether there is perhaps at the 
present moment no articlo of commerce which is 
kept more prominently before the mind of the 
British public, than Veylontea. From the Globe of 
May 8th we quote the following paragraph ~-‘' A propos 
of the high price paid for tea yeeterday—the record at 
present stands at £25 10s a pound—a correspondent 
writes to suggest that Mr. Goschen should consider 
the advisability of employing tea leaves as one 
pound notes. We 
Chanoellor of the Exchequer for what it is worth.” 
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WYNAAD PLANTING NOTES. 


COFFEE CRIP PROSPECTS3—LIBERIAN COFFEE, 


As the subject which is most promisently forcing 
itself upon our notice, I must commence this letter 
with the weather. T'big has been most unusual, and 
in some respects satisfactory, as our very early showers 
fell just sufficiently, and then had the grace to hold 
off long enough to allow the blossom to set, This 
arrangement occurred on four distinct occasions, 50 
that most of us have had four separate blossoms on 
Our trees, All Jast month thunderstorms and rain 


offer this Golden Tip to the | 


were 60 continuous that the climate has become 
more like that of the monsoon, than what we might 
expect in an ordinary “hot weather” season. The 
nights, early mornings and evenings are pleasantly 
cool, but there is a steamy heat in the middle of the 
day which brings our men folk in from the field 
panting for any sort otf cooling beveraye. The country 
igas green and Jush in growth, as if it were Sep- 
tember iustead of May. The coffee looks splendid. I 
have never seen the berries such a size, so early in 
the season, but we are rather quaking at the thought 
that all this extra moisture is not unlikely ¢o bring 
on again our dreaded foe, leaf dissase. At present, 
if is simply marvellous how the estates have re- 
covered themselves, which come months ago seemed 
almost positively doomed. 

Crop prospects, therefore, may be generally re- 
garded as very fairly favourable; and a corresponding 
cheerfulness would reign amongst us could we all 
feel that our future was as secure as our next crop. 
But there is no use in attempting concealment in 
a matter which is every dey becoming more patent 
to the experienced coffee-planter. The death warrant 
of Arabica bas gone forth, and it must be only a 
matter of a few years, when its place amongst us 
will know it no more. The old fields hold on where 
the borer does not finish them, but the present 
heavy crop will probably shake many of them beyond 
recovery. The disheartening fact is that it is the 
young plantings on which we should naturally rest 
our hopes, and these are proving a constitution so 
undermined by Jeaf disease that it is not probable 
that even the most promising of them can be 
lasting. I do not think from whatI can gather that 
the idea of grafting coffee is regarded as feasible in 
the Wynanad. The general opinion is that it could 
not be successful, and would only be a throwing away 
of money, which alas! is none too plentiful amongst 
us now-e-days. Liberian coffee is now decidedly, firas, 
favourite. There can be little or vo doubt that in vigour 
and general hardiness it very far excels Arabica. 
The thickness of its leaves apparently defy the fungus; 
and it is as hearty as an evergreen all the year round. 
In fact, it is evergreen. The masses of crop do not 
scem in the very least to affect its lusty growth, 
and the fact that the blossom sets in one day, is 
greatly in its favour. No one but a planter knows the 
hoart-sick feeling caused by the drenching downfall on 
epen blossom, which is so often to bs witnessad in the 
case of the Arabica flower. 

A very great deal of Liberian is being planted in thig 
d’strict. It has the dieadvantage of course of being 
longer in reaching maturity, but if we csn hold on with 
our remnants of Arabica until the Liberian comes into 
bearing, we may hope for better times before ua yet 
bere is mueh depression felt on account of the 
suockingly bad price given us for last sesson’s cinchona 
bark. A great quantity was despatched from the 
district in the hope of replacing some of the losses 
incurred by the failure in ourcoffee crops. But ag ill- 
luck will bave it the sales have proved generally so 
unremunerative that it is absolutely hardly worth while 
harvesting our bark. This of course is very rough on 
us. But we should be used to such disappointments. 
Uniortunately not being constituted like eels, we find 
e7¢') disappointment comes down upon us more like an 
unplcasant surprise than an habitual occurrence. A 
good deal of business is being done in timber, and our 
magnificent Blackwoods are paying the penalty of their 
lives for our necessities. This is likely to be an 
improving trade. Very large quantities of “fancy 
blocks” are in demand for the Oontinent, and one 
thinks with regret of the glorious timber which lay 
rotting in our fields, or became fuel for our coolles in 
the good old times, when we sacrificed the most valuable 
trees, simply because we wanted the Jand, and had no 
roads by which to transport the wood to the const, 
Certainly we are better off in this respect, and our roads 
are, some of them, bocoming a pleasure to travel upon. 
Well, we will not despair, as long as Liberian, pepper 
and tea are left us, though the latter does not as yet 
make much progress. Iveryone seems afraid to begin. 
Or possibly the cost of the “plant,” for such a new 
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enterprise, may daunt them. Pepper is growing well, 
and a good deal of it is also being plante! and we hope 
to get a better crop on that as well as on our coffee. 

T am afraid this is rather a Peter Grievous sort of 
letter, but I can cheerfully assure you that we sbalk all 
of ug get some crop this season, and this, after lash year’s 
experiences, 1s no small cause of gratitude for all of us. 
—Madras Times, May 15th. 
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SOME EVILS OF ACCLIMATISATION,. 


The evils that have resulted from the injudicious 
and thoughtless introduction of new animals into va- 
rious parts of the world can hardly be over-statod. 
Phe million of acres desolated by the rabbit ip Aus: 
tralia, the infinite amount of damage effccied by the 
sparrow in America (where the bird was introduced 
as a means cf checking the numbers of caterpillars 
which existed in the trees of the larger cities), and 
the extirpation of edible birds by letting pigs run 
wild in. the islands of the South Seas. might be re- 
garded as suflicient to prove the evils of til-considered 
neclimatisation; bat apparently these examples have 
no effect. An evil is seen in the existence of some 
noxious spimal, and thoughtiess persons; without con- 
sidering the ultimete result of what they are doing, 
introduce some, other animal to check its career—not 
reflecting for a moment that the remedy they propose 
may be a hundred fames worse than the disease whieh 
they atterapt to cure. The employment Of store, 
weasels, ferrets, &c.,. for the purpose of checking the 
progress of the rabbit pest 1n Australia, aa evidently 
one of these short-sighted proc: < dings } What wilt be 
the ultimate result of that action, provided it is suc- 
cesstul, may be inferred from the consequences which 
have followed the introduction of the MPO ROSS into 
Jamaica, for the purpose of destroying the xrsts that 
fedon the sugareanes and other agricultural produce. 
Tne tropical climate of this isiand, the nature of the 
couviry, the variety of food which it is able to obtain 
have been favourable to the reproduction of the mon- 
goose, which now exists) in Jamaica in large numbers. 
Much may even be said in favour of thisanimel]. It has 
cleared the island of spakes (harmless as well as poi- 
souous), and it hss extirpated the rats trom the sugar 
estates. Nevertheless, tue mon-oose has come to be 
regerded as an intolerable curee, not only to the sct- 
tlers:and planters, but to the peopic of Jamaica as a 
whole, Jamuica- used to be celebrated for cervain 
tabic delicacies that existed ina wild state, Guince- 
fowl were introduced trom Africa some two centuries 
ago, and for 150 years, have been regarded as Sere 
nature, They-laid their abucdant eggs OH Hae ground, 
and consequently haye been exterminated by the mon- 
goose. The large pigeons which heid a Forc most place 
amongst the native delicacies of the is'and are gone. 
The edible land crats that were found in legions at a 
certain! season ofthe year are now as rare In Janmeica 
as they; were at one time plentiful. These are some 
of the xesults of the imporiation o£ the mongoose into 
Jamaica; but worse still remaine to be recorded. The 
whole of the fauna ct the country is being affected by 
thig noxious. animal, which was introduced with ihe 
idea that it would act, beneficially. ; 

Tho manner in which the existence of one animal 
acts on another wus curiously eviderced when Darwin 
proved the connection between the existence ot the 
humblebee and that, of old maids, ‘he nests of the 
humble bees. are apt to be destroyed by field mice, 
which in their turn are preyed upon by cats, and 
ca's are eucouraged by ladies who are not occu- 
pied with the caces of maternity! in this way the 
chain of protection, which extends from old maids to 
bees, is traced—the latter being more frequent near 
human habitations then in districts where field mice 
are unchecked by the presence of cats. A similar 
untoward result bas occurred ip Jamaica, which at 
the present time is said io be suffering from an mn- 
tense plague of ticks and grass, lice, that abound a 
hunwreds of thousauds, and are found on every blade 
of grass, leaf, and twig in the rural districts of the 


island, entailing animmensé amount of suffering on 
man and beast throughout the colony. This plague 
is due to the introduction cf the mongoose, which, 
having destroyed the ground iizards aud well-nigh ex- 
tirpated the insectivurous birds that used to prey upon, 
the tes, has given rige to the increase of this terri- 
ble annoyance. So great hus been the damage done 
by the introduction of the mongouse that during the 
Jast session of the Legislative Council a commission 
was appointed to devise means for its extirpation. 
hey examined witnesses from all parts of the island ;. 
They presented 2 report to the Governor, which was 
placed oefore the Legislative Council, and they sug- 
gested that a bill should be passed for the protection 
of the country from the ravages of the mongoose, 
which, a8 if .as introduced by the Government with 
a view to the destruction of the rats. in the sugar 
plantations, should, it is contended, be extirpated by 
the same authority now that it has become an iptole- 
rable nuisance aud pest. The committee suggested that 
three hait-pence should be offer(d for the skin of 
every male, and threc—penes for every female mon~ 
goose—a reward regarded as sufficiently high to induce 
the negro peasantry to purchase traps, and to encour- 
age their ardour in the work of cxierminating this 
savage animai throughout the whole colony. A feel- 
ing of intense irritation and dissatisfaction js said to 
be immincut, unless the Government adopts some 
measures for destroying 4a animal, the introduction cf 
which bas preducea such 4a isfinte amount of barm 
to the colony. ‘The enormous amount of evil that has 
been efiected by the thoughtless introduction of avi- 
mais, usually with the most beneficial intentions, into 
countries where they did not previvusly exist, should 
cause all would-be acclimatisers to consider weil what 
niay be the ultimate, as weli as the immediate, effect 
of introducing new species inte countries where they 
were previously uuknown.—Jfield. 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MADRAS TIMES.” 


Sir,—Baron J. Von Rosenierg in his interesting 
letter appears, by his remarks, to miss the economy 
of the quertion. It is ali very well to say that bad 
prices necessitate clo-e plauting aud inattention to 
soil, but tue question is which method is more last- 
ing? Thcre is uo cound argument in)Saying (assum- 
ing Baron Rosenberg so intends) that his methods 
give quickest returns, unless he cau prove they also 
insure reasonable permaucney. Krom. observation, else- 
where, 1 duubtit. From nature’s lawsit seems practi- 
cxlly impossible. H w canany soil, even with manure, 
maintain to best advantage 2,600 trees to the acre? 
A Strong Oinchona tree is surely @ more permanent 
investment than an attenusted stripline? Plant tiors 
4 by 4 whea ten years old are lIitile else than the 
laster, they do not thicken iu st-m satisfactorily aftir 
six years; thorough thinning migtt aid, but still taesoil 
has had a great deal to sustain, and to hovestly reduce 
tae numher by one half is a piactice that the hard- 
up planter intensely dielikes. If liable to silments, 
the strong grown tree is at least more likely to re- 
cover, if not to avoid them. It is no advice to a 
young plsnter to hear what the best soils for cinchona 
can achieve for 30r4 years. If North Travancore men 
can continue to stiip 2,000 trees to the acre for 8 or 10 
years, then they are in a happy position, for the 
value of bark 1s Golerably sure of advance, nor is there 
any doubt now as to tbe quality thoze forests produce. 
Itis the best perhaps in the world. The jorests ruo 
from 5,500 feet downto 2,000. Suited admirably for 
cinchona, tea and coffee, it isa mystery why that 
Guschen has been so little touched. 

A beginuer must judge for himself between the 
champions of various methods. Muy he however, 
avoid the fatal error of starting an estatetoo large 
for bis capital, and always bear in mind that more 
than half the failures in India and Ceylon are cue to 
the fanciful theory that soil can maintain products 
without the thorough attention required and admitted 
in every other country. . 
ScCoRCHED, 
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THE CEYLON TEA ENTERPRISE IN 
RUSSIA. 

It is evident from the tenour of the letter 
eddressed by Mr. Rogivue to the Secretary of our 
Planters’ Association that the task to which he 
has addressed himself—that of introducing our teas 
into Russia—is to bo no light one, nor can his 
object be obtained apparently without a further 
outlay of a considerable amount, 

But both these facts were doubtless foreseen 
to a very great extent, when he was 
commissioned to undertake tho work. We 
feel every confidence that, onerous as his appeals 


may be, our tea Committee will not be dis- 
couraged by what he writes, or remove their 
hands from the plough in consequence. He had, 


however, hoped that the marked falliog-off in the 
character of the China teas imported into Russia 
would have more readily disposed, than appears to 
be the case, the numerous tea-drinkers of the 
latter country to welcome the alternative now 


offered to them, But it could not but be an 
uphill task to change the tastes formed 
during the long period which must have 
passed since the caravans from the north 


of China first carried the teas of that Empire 
across the steppes of Siberia to the great Russian 
market of Nijni Novgorod. Since that trade 
commenced the Russians have ever been known 
as the tea-drinking people par excellence of Nurope. 
Coffee has never had such a footing among its 
peasantry as it has acquired in France and other 
Continental countries. Tea is tha national drink, 
and hitherto that of China has had undisputed 
Bway over the popular taste. We can therefore 
feel no surprise that Mr. Rogivue has difficulties 
greater even than were anticipated to contend 
with, or that the progress that he is as yet able 
to report is but meagre. That gentleman appears 
to hope great things from the openirg of the 
kiosk of which his letter makes mention at the 
forthcoming French Exhibition to be held in 
Moscow. Of ths intention of holding this Wxhi- 
bition we had wot previously heard; but from 
what Mr. Rogivue has written it promises to 
prove a great success, not fewer than one million 
visitors to it being anticipated. In this respect, 
therefore, the antagonism between Germany and 
France promises to bear fruit for this Colony. I¢ ig 
to the rapprochement between Russia and France 
that the success expected for this new Show is 
due, the Tsar apparently being desirous that the 
large amount of support to be given to it should 
proclaim the existing entente cordiale beiween 
himself, as the representative of all the Russias, and 
the French Republic. f 

The amount asked for by the Ceylon Commissioner 
for his venture at Moscow and in connexion with this 
Exhibition is a large one, no less than £500! But 
we should, perhaps, look upon the application mado 
for this amount more in the light of the desire 
for a guarantee than as being the amount 
which it is foreseen will be really required. The 
rent to be paid for the kiosk for the gale exclusive'y 
of Ceylon tea during the whole term that the 
Exhibition is to remain open is but £200. Doubt- 
less, we should say, to that initial expense will 
have to be added the cosi of orevting an ornate 
building, and probably an effort will be made 
to increase ils attraction by the presence of a, 
staff of Sinhalese attendants such as added 
BO greany to the appearance of the Ceylon 


Courts at South 


Kensington, at the great 
Paris Exhibition, and at other places; We 
know the charge incurred for this particular 


feature on those occasions was negessarily large; 
but we believe it to have been wisely incurred ; 
and to have yielded a oompensatory return, if 
not in direst at least in indirect results, by 
making the produce of our tea estates more fully 
known and consequently more fully appreciated. 

Mr. Rogivue complains of the apathy, if not of 
the direct antagonism, shown by the wholesale 
dealers in Russia. This may, we think, always 
be looked for on the ovcasion of any attempt to 
divert the channels of wholesale trade. If sus- 
cessful, such an attempt must always have the 
effect of disturbing existing arrangements, altera- 
tion as to which cannot but involve a large amount 
both of trouble and cost. Should, however, popular 
taste in Russia declare for Ocylon tea, opposition 
in such quarters must soon be overcome, and we 
notice that our Commissioner writes of the useful 
aid afforled towards such an end by the late 
visit of M: Popoff to Ceylon and by the exertions 
he has subsequently mada in London and St. 
Petersburg. We shell not presume to dictate to 
our local Tea Committee what answer should be 
given to Mr, Rogivue’s present application; but it 
seems to us that, at any rate, a certain amouat 
of further outlay may be made productive of good 
results. 

Just as we are closing these remarks, we find 


in the American Grocer an account of ‘ Tea 
and Tea Drinking in Russia’? in connection 
with the ‘' Fair at Nijni-Novgorat?’’ from which 


we quote as follows :— 

The Chinese quarter hag a queer lock, its houses 
being ali built wita projecting roofs, with bells at 
the corners, «nd covered with yellow paint and gilded 
characters. Here are to be found the offices of the 
great tea mershauts with their samp'es, the ware- 
houses filled with vast stores belng on the Siberian 
quay. Tea is the greats staple of the fair. Tron and 
silks and cotton and Caucasian goods have a large 
place in the Market, but in spite cf the supply by 
water of Canton tea, the Kiakhta which comes six 
thoussnd versts overland, and tekes cighteen months 
in transié still rules at Nijni. We visited a tea merchant 
sud sampled his tea. It is packed ina case of lead, 
which is protected by 8 papered wooden chest, which 
is again packed in # strong cowhide covering with the 
hair on. Our shopkeeper had the cowhide covering 
uafastened, aud then with a long steel auger in which 
there were an oblong groove aud a very sharp point, 
he bored into the centre of the chest. When pulled 
out the groove of the suger was fuiof tea. A pro- 
feesion:] buyer testa the tea by rolling the leaves in 
his fingers and then smeili:g them; sometimes also 
ho chews a few leaves. We preferred to take our 
little package to the hotel, and we found it a delici- 
ous'y flavored black tea. The cost was less than half 
a dollar a pound. 

Tea drinking is the universal habit in Russia, My 
guide in the Adirondacks couid never build his fire im 
the morning till he had taken a ‘' chaw of terbacker;” 
and Sulieman upon the desert was good for nothing be- 
fore his evffee and pipe, s0 my Russian servant, like all 
his countrymen, swallowed hot tea as soon as he awoke, 
and repeated the acta di zentimesa day. Tea houses 
are 28 common in St. Petersburg and Moscow as 
* ssloons” arein New York and Chicago. The “ samo- 
var’ ia the housebo!d god, aud no peasant is so poor as 
to be without one, though he maybe dastitute of shoes 
and have no clothes besides those which are upon his 
body. There are forty mskers of samovarsia Tou'g 
lone, and six thoucand duzens are sold ia Nijai eveiy 
year, Uhe samovar is a large urn made of brass or e p- 
per, with s tube ranning through the centre, in which 
charcozlis placed and lighted. This burnivg charcoal, 
like the sacred fire in the Jewish temple, is never al- 
lowed to go out, and heuce the water around the tube is 
always hot. The teapot stands upon the top of the samo- 


var. 
water from the samovar is turned upon it ; the infusion 
is instantly poured intoa glass tumbler, and a slice of 
Jemon or a lump of suger is used as a flavoring by thore 


A scoop of fea is put in the teapot, the boiling 


who like it. The majority of Russiansuse neither. At 
all the railway stations, inalithe streets of the tows. 
at every hour of the day end night, “ tehai” was to be 
bad, even though bread or beer might be wanting, 
Tre man in our party who thought tea was only fit 
forold women end would not drink it, learned, 
after paying three rubles for a bottle of ginger ale 
apd making himself ill with poor coffee and bad 
water and worse wine, to swallow the national bever- 
age without a grimace, and almost to like “the cup 
w:ich cheers but not ivebriatcs,” before he left the 
dowinions of the Tsar. On the Siberian wharf, where 
the sturdy Tartars were unloading the myriads of 
barces which brought goods to the fair, there were, 
be ides thousands aud thousands of chests of tea, bales 
of cotton by the mile, heaps of hides and skins, 
carboys of acid, casks of dried fruit, and moun- 
tains of iron fromthe Ural. ‘Wool is a great article of 
commerce at Nijni—we saw enormous heaps of the 
fl-eces of sheep, and in the Bazaar some of the famous 
Ukreiue wool. They have timber too, and stone, and 
bronze, and carts end all their separate parts, and in 
fine, all things which men can use, or wear, or eat, or 
drink. Among these last articles were literal hills of 
watermelons. Hvery man, Women and child in some 
parts of the town seemed to be eating watermelons. 
Could a Southern negro have dropped into Nijni during 
the fair, he wonld have thought himself in paradire, 
for the juscious fruit was everywhere, in heaps on the 
wharfs, at the markets,in wagons, acd apparently in 
the hands and the mouths of most of the two hundred 
thousand strangers who sre said to flock hither in 
August.—Zditorial Correspondence of the New York 
Observer. 
———___<_—___—_—. 


CEYLON PRODUCE ESTIMATES AND 
PROBABLE CROPS FOR 1891. 
TRA. 

Early in the year we endeavoured to collect such 
estimates from the several planting districts in 
reference to staple products as might enable us 
to judge more accurately of the total outturns. But 
from certain~especially the larger—distriots, the re- 
turns were soimperfect as to make a compilation of 
them not worth the Jabour required. In other cases, 
we were greatly obliged to friends who put themselves 
to a good deal of trouble to afford the required in- 
formation. Although therefore the figures are of 
no use for enabling us to indicate a more correct 
estimate of the totel outturn for the island, yet the 


gentlemen concerned, and other district residents, 
may be interested in seeing the returns made up 
for certain districts some five fo six months agoas 
a means of comparison with the position and pros- 
peots at the present time. For instance we had 
careful estimates compiled for the North-eastern 
group of districts and the total erop of tea for 1891 
from Kelebokka, Knuckles, Rangala, Nitre Oave and 
Medamahanuwara was given at 3 325,000 lb. (Kele- 
bokka 1,175,000; Knuckles 950,000; Rengsla and 
the rest 1,200,000 lb.) Wesuspectif the estimates 
were to be made up at present that tho total would 
be nearer 4 than 3 million lb. Matale Mast (with 
Lageala), North aod West were put down for 
2,100 000 ib.; but we were without full returns for 
Hikacuwa, Hunaegiriya and tho fir-famed Valley 
included in Wattegama. It is the opinion of one 
who may almost bo called an old ‘Oeylon tea 
planter’ that the long ‘‘strath” or succession of 
“ etraths” (valleys) from Matale to Peradeniya and 
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thence up via Gampola to Nawalapitiya will 
prove to be the richest yielding portion of ihe coun- 
try in tea, ‘The district of Dolosbage which always 
stood well in the palmy days of coffee, has also 
been one of the earliest to take up with tea which 
luxuriates in iis climate and soil, so that the es- 
timate for this district alone at the beginning of 
the year (3,100,000 |b.) was nearly equal to the 
outturn from the whole of the North-eastern group 
of districts specified. We suppose 4 millions Ib. 
would be about the estimate for Dolosbage, Kadu- 
ganpawa end Alagala, but this is doubtless below 
the merk now. Farther up, while we got 1,600,000 Ib. 
for Kotmale and 2.200,000 lb. for Lower Dikoya, 
we were left to conjecture Ambagamuwa at about 
1,200,L00 and for Yakdessa some 600,000 more, 
making for this group, a total of about 5,600,000 Ib. 
If we now goto the Far Hast. we get the crop 
for Hewaheta Upper estimated so closely as 814,000 
lb. and Hewzheta Lower 613,000 lb, while for 
Hantane our return is imperfect but, we suppore 
the total will be about a million Jb,, while Nilambe 
is placed at 900000. Gallaha Factory serving 
several estates in this quarter cannot be putting 
through this year less than half-a-million lb. We 
thus have 3,300,000 lb. for the Eastern group. 
For Pussellawa, Ramboda and Pundaluoya our 
returns in estimates were very imperfect, so that 
our reckoning of an outturn of about 2 million Ib. 
of tea can only be considered approximate. We 
omitted while in the North, to credit 120,000 lb. to 
Kurunegala, and if we add 14 million for Hunas- 
giriya and ‘‘straths’’ not otherwise counted, the 
grand total for country between Matale and Ram- 
boda and Hewaheis, and Yakdeesa, becomes very 
nearly 22,000,000 lb. or probably above one-third of 
the total export from the island for the year. 

Above we give estimates for all the Northern 
and what may be called the Midland districts, and 
we made the totaloutturn this year as nearly as 
possible 22 million ib. for all the country 
extending from Matale to Ramboda and from 
Hewaheta to Yakdessa. Now if we turn to the 
three extensive h gher districts—Dimbula, Dikoya, 
and Maskeliya—we find, curiously enough, that 
our reckoning ci the aggregate crops of all three 
divisions, comes singularly near the above result 
for the older districts. In July 1888, these three, 
districts were returned as having 657,000 acres of 
tea planted, and between that date and July 1890, 
the addition to the planted area was 18,00U acres. 
Altogether, then, we cannot put the tea crops of 
the three districts for 1891 at less than 19,500,000 Jb, 
while they may amount to 22 million lb.—We 
haye next the Nuwara Hliya division which 
may bo said to include Maturata, Udapussellawa, 
Kandapola, New Galway and Nuwara Hliya itself. 
For Maturata our estimate is a crop of irom 
900,000 to the round million 1b,; for Usia- 
pussellawa we get about 1,300,000; for New 
Galway about 100,000 tb.; Nuwara Eliya and 
Kandapola say 730,000 lb., making a total of very 
nearly 3 million lb. If we now go to Uva proper, 
but shorn of its outlying divisions of Uuapus- 
sellawa and New Galway, our estimates—furnished 
very kindly by competent local residents who took 
a good deal of trouble to complete them, run :-— 


Haputale 1,385,600 lb. Tea, 
Madulsima & 
Hewa Hliya.. 566,000 
Monaragala 17,000 
To these we fhave to add for MHaputale 


West, say 250,000 1b., and for Badulla which we 
are inc ined to put down, in correspondence with 
the above, at a Jittle over one million lb., but 
suspect that all these estimates will prove well on 
the safe side and that the ageregate from Uva 
this year cannot be less than 3% million lb, 


- 
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We now turn to the Kelani Valley and 
the lowcountry generally, A return sent round 
the premier lowcountry district was only im- 
perfectly filled up; but adding in for the 
estates left blank as wellas our means of informa- 
tion will permit, we get a total outturn of 5,527,300 
lb. and we fancy that the six million 1b. will be 
sent away. Again for the Kalutara district, the 
estimate furnished to us is for 1,750 000 lb. which 
will also no doubt prove below the mark. For Bala- 
pitiya and Ambalangoda we got an estimate of 
155,000 1b.; for Udugama and the rest of the 
lowcountry, we suppose we may add a million lb. 
giving a grand total for the lowcourtry par excellence 
of about 9 million lb. We have still the Balan- 
gods, Kuruwita, Rakwana, Kukulu and Morawak 
Korale tea estates to take into account. The 
estimates furnished to us, were as follows :— 


Balangoda ~ 845,000 lb. 
Rakwana co 900,000 ,, 
Kurawita t06 80,0 0 ,, - 
Kukuiu Korale 300,000 ,, 
Morawak ,, soe 700,000 ,, 


Total ... 2,325,000 Ib. 


We find one omission in not allowing for some 
700 acres of tea in Kegalla and Polgahewela which 
may bring the above up to 24 million 1b. 
‘We may now attempt a summing-up of our divi- 
sional figures as follows:— Mb. 
Northern and Midland districts «» 22 millions. 
Dimbula, Dikoya and Maskeliya (say) 21 %) 


Nuwara Hliya Division op Bia re 
Uva ” ee o. 8h 
Kelani Valley, Kalutara and low- 

country generally vie oan) ” 
Rakwana Group .. “40 SEED ohio 


Grand Total sie San i 


Itis interesting now to contrast these figures with 
the estimates offered at the beginning of the year 
for the whole island :— lb. 


Mr. H. K. Rutherford’s .. .» 52,750,000 
Mr. A. E. Scovell oye -» 04,000,000 
Mr. R. Porter (max. 57, min. 53) .. 55,000,000 
Mr. W. Mackenzie .. 94 to 56,000,000 
Ceylon Observer .. a . 56,000,000 


Mr. C. Armstrong—over.. --« 56.000,000 
Mr. W. FB, Laurie (max. 60, min; 56 ) 58,000,000 


To this we may add the fact of shipments up 
to 18th May reaching to nearly 26 millions, 
pointing to a total for the year of not less than 
63 to 65 million lb, Of course long-continued 
unfavourable weather during the present and next 
monsoons may make a difference and cause a 
Gonsiderable falling-off in shipments; but judging 
by the experiences of the past four yeurs, we 
most fully expect to see today’s detailed estimate 
of 61 millions exceeded by the total shipments of 
tea for 1891. 

As regards the future, we can only at present 
lay the following ‘extract from the letter of an 
experienced planter before our readers, and we 
believe there is enough ‘in it to cause serious thought 
fo all interested in ‘‘ Ceylon Tea ”’ :— 


‘‘ Were I able to spot one block of land similar 
to Mariawatte’s original 100 acres, I would have 
bought it any time within the last seven years, for 
Ihave been ail that time looking out for it! Maria- 
watte had never grown coffee as all such land at 
average elevation had dons, which was not often 
chenaed. In Dimbula and Dikoya, I believe there 
are 20,000 to 30,000 acres, which, if planted originally 
in tea, would have given 800 to 1,000 lb. per 
acre. In the older districts, there ig a similar 
area which under the same circumstances would have 
given 1,000\0 1,200 lb. per acre, Some virgin land 


in the highest part of Kelabokka or East Matale 
is now giving over 900 lb. per acre. Ukuwala 
neighbourhood can be worked up to this yield, 
Tea is not yet in full bearing in these coffce 
districts; but already we hear of fields, nay whole 
estates, giving 480, 500 and 550 lb. per acre, and 
of one, from which 600 lb. are expected. With culti- 
vation and manuring even to a small extent, I 
believe 40,000 to 50,000 acres in the coffee dig- 
tricts, would average 600 lb.—the best 10,000 acres 
giving 800 lb.” 

This means that 50,030 acres of our best tealand 
are to yield 32 million Ib.! Whatthen are we to put 
down ior the other 200,000 acres? Certainly not 
less than 75 millions, so here we are face to face 
in a very short time, with a possible export from 
the island exceeding 100 millionlb. Who would 
plant more tea in Ceylon after this ? 


CorrrEe—Cocoa—OarpaMoms—CincHonA Bars. 


In our notice of the Estimates and probable 
Crops of other Products—apart from Tea—our re. 
marks may be very brief at this time. Tea has 
become of such overwhelming importance in the 
planting enterprise, and the acreags under other pro- 
dusts igs so comparatively limited, that there ig 
not room for much discussion or spasulation about 
district returns. First of all, we may give the 
estimates of two experienced Visiting Agents in 
respect of the Export of Correz during 1891 :— 


Probable 
Maximum. Minimum, figures, 
Cwt. Owt. Cwt. 
Estimated ... 60,000 50,000 55,000 
Do. __ .-.100,000 80,000 90,000 


Here there is a wide discrepancy; but judging by 
a certain number of carefully compiled distriat 
returns we think it willbe safe to take 75,000 ewt, 
as the probable outturn. This would include some 
22,000 ewt. from Haputale, and perhaps 20,000 ewt. 
from the rest. of Uva. Of more immediate ioterest 
is the return of shipments to date as contrasted 
with the rest of the year, thus :— 


CorrEE Exports. 


Upto 25th May. Restof year. Total. 


1891 50 ewts. 35,471 (say) 40,000 (say) 75,471 
1890 so .» 48,945 37,000 86,009 
188912. 12% 5 82,276 56,000 88,082 
1888 i oa 2 (8k 67,000 139,663 


At present there are heavy pickiwgs of crop in 
Haputale and it will be Gisaypointing, if our 
moderate estimate is not realized. 

As regards Cocoa or Cacao, two estimates for 
the island before us come a good deal closer than 
in the case of the estimates for coffee, namely,— 


Exports or Cocoa in 1891. 


Maximum. Minimum, Probable. 
Cwt. 18,000 16,000 17,000 
», 17,000 14,000 15,000 


A detailed estimate for a large proportion of the 
districts adds upto 12,230 cwt. (including 7,000 ews, 
for Dumbara, 2,500 for Kurunegala, 1,000 cw. for 
Matale North and 780 cwt. for Monaragala) but 
about one-fourth of the acreage is unrepresented 
and that would lead us to place the estimate at 
about 16,000 cwt. Here again, however, is the 
comparison between shipments to date and the 
total for four years, pointing to a probable export 
for 1891 up to, if not in excess of, the highest 


estimate ! Howis this accounted for ? 

Exports or Cocoa: 

Up to Kest of 
25th May. Year. Total. 
1991 .. Ib. 11,388 (say) 6,000 (say) 17,388 
IS90Mneene eeu slosS 7,400 15 981 
TEER) a! Waive eet 11,500 19.054 
1888 ., a Oak 5,500 13,159 
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We now turn to Carpamoms and the Visiting 
Agents here again differ greatly :— 
Exporrs or Oarpamoms For 1891. 


Maximum. Minimum. Probable 
lb. 360,000 320,000 340,000 
Ib. 270,000 230,000 250,600 


But here we find certain districh returns aggre- 
gating no less than 451,950 lb.—the district of Kan- 
gala (including Medamahanuwara and Nitre Cave) 
alone being put down for 300,000 lb. (?) Matale Hast 
75,000 lb., Hewaheta Lower 37,000 |b., Dolosbage 
10,000, Haputale 6,000 ib., Kurunegaia 9,500 lb, Kele- 
bokka 5,500 lb. An extent equal te onestourth of the 
whole area planted, is not estimated for, so that 
would bring “the estimate up to 560,000 lb. an out- 
rageous figure. Looking at the shipments, we think 
far too much was put down for the Rangula group 
of districts, and we do not think the total export 
for the year is likely to exceed 340,000 lb., thus :-— 

Upto 25th May. Rest ot Year. Total. 

1891 .., ib. 139,896 (say) 200,000 (say) 339,896 


1890 ... lb. 163,719 224,000 337,940 
1889 ... Ib. 142,910 219,000 361,224 
1888 ... lb. 146,904 141,000 287,729 


Lastly, we have CINCHONA Bark estimated by 
two planters, with the same result, curiously enough, 
as follows :— 


Maximum Minimum Probable, 
Ib. 8,000,000 5,000,000 6,500,000 
tb. 7,000,000 6,000,000 6,500,000 


One of the estimators appeaded the following note 
to his estimate ;-— 

“ Cinchona, will, of course, be influenced by the mar- 
ket. A strong market would, paturally, throw a lot 
into the market; a weak price will keep it out.” 
Our district returns, strangely enough, only make 
up 1,835,000 1b, of which 80,000 ib. (mostly fine 
Ledger bark) were to be from Nilambe, 450,000 lb. 
from Hapuiale, 250,000 1b, from Madulsima 
and Hewa Hliya, 22,000 lb. from Monaragala, 
60,000 lb. Matale Hast, 80,000 lb. Kotmale, 
65,000 lb. Kelebokka, 34,000 iv. from the Hewaheta, 
4,000 from Dolosbage, 32,000 lb. from Alagala, 
10 600 lb. from Balangoda; but we had no estimates 
from Badulla, Udapussellawa, Dimbula, Dikoya or 
Maskeliya. It is specially interesting under these 
circumstances to sea how shipments and totals 
compare :— 


Up to 25th May. Ress of year. Total. 
1891 Ib. 2,051,542 ... (gay) 3,000,000... 5,000,000 
1890 Ib. 3,490,574 5,250,000... 8,720,836 
1889 ... lb. 4,108,943 5,180,000... 8,283,729 
1888 Ib. 4,647.379 8,000,000... 12,697,146 


Of course ‘if the market improves,” our probable 
5 millions may expand into 6 or 7 million lb, 
—It is of interest, to see in connection with the 
careful detailed estimates kindly sent us for the 
Madulsima and Hewa Eliya district, that ‘‘ rubber’’ 
7,000 lb.), ‘tobacco’? (200 cwt.) and ‘ pepper ” 
(re among the minor products likely to be exported 
tahence. 


ak 2 
COFFEE IN JAVA, CEYLON AND MYSORE. 


Mr. R. H, Elliot, the well-known’ Mysore estate 
proprietor, and author of the ‘‘ Experiences of a 
Mycore planter,” writes to us enquiringly as fol- 
follows :— 

“Oould you tell me if Dr. Trimen found that coffee 
in Java is snffering much from leat disease? I infer 
that itis from the introduction there of Liberian. I 
ask because Tom preparing for a new edition of my 
“Experiences of a Planter,” which was published 20 
years ago. J shall have much to add in re coffee, 
golu, e'c. L hear bud accounts of lei-disease from 
planters on and wear the hilis, aud also from Coorg. 
{realy believe thats Mysore is the only coffee coun- 
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try that will hold out, and it will do g0 because 
coffee can be treated there’as (or what it is in nature) 
aehade plant, and becauss the dryness of the climate 
in our long rainless season is uufayourable to the 
disezs8e, which by the way we have always had, in 
all probability for nearly 100 years. Then Mysore 
ig in the same latitude as Abyssinia, the origiual 
home of the plant, and I am told that it is gene- 
rally found that plants do best if not taken out of 
their native Jatitude. Ceylon is out of the coffee 
latitude.” 

Dr. Trimen did not travel much in the coffee 
districts of Java; but undoubtedly Hemileia 
vastatrix some years ago did nearly as much 
mischief to ordinary coffee in Java as it did 
to it in Ceylon and the greater part of Sou- 
thern india, and that is one reason why Java 
and Straits planters haye taken to Liberian coffee. 
As regards Mr. Hiliot’s remarks on Mysore and 
Ceylon and his reason for the continued successful 
cultivation of coffee in the former, we cannot help 
thinking his idea 1s rather fanciful. Mysore has good 
soil and a climate which permits culture unuer 
shade, That ig the reason, we suspect, why coffee 
suffers less (for it certainly does suffer) from leaf- 
disease, than in other parts of Southera India and 
Ceyion. We notice, however, in the statistical 
returns just published by the Indian Government 
that Mysore has still 123,250 acres uuder coffee 
(Hassan division 49,000 acres and Kadur over 
74,000) against 62,465 acres in Ooorg; 55,618 
in Madras Presidency; and less than 50,00) 
acres in Ceylon, In 1886, Mysore was officially 
reported to have 134,149 acres under coffee ; Coorg 
71,994; and Madras Presidensy 93,873 acres. Java 
and Sumatra are still credited with a large area 
under coffee, perhaps 300,000 acres, but how much 
of this may be ‘ Liberian’ if is hard to say. The 
export of coffee from Java alone after reacning its 
lowest point in 1887 (263,000 owt.) has begun to 
increase again, the halt-million owt. being nearly 
reached in 1889. 


—__—_—_—_@—____ 


LABOUR SUPPLY AND COAST AGENCIES 
FOR COOLIES. 


We have not the slightest faith in the success 
of an agency on the Coast for the supply of coolies 
for Ceylon plantations. Ali experience in the past 
has shewn the utter futility of any such attempt 
to meet the varied, the multiplied and conflicting 
requirements of planters. Even if all the pro- 
prietors of the island joined to support a special 
fund for the establisnment of such an Agency, 
we should anticipate nothing but disruption, iailure 
and a winding-up withia a twelvemonth. It is 
when the details of working out such a scheme 
come to be considered that the difficulty begins; 
and in conjuring up a Coast agent with 50, or 100 
or 500 orders for coolies from planters eager to 
get full value for their money, and jealous of 
priority, while in urgent need of reinforcewent, we 
can readily realize how the trouvle would ar:se. 
As well try to work all the plantations in Ceylon 
from one joint ‘‘ Upkeep Fund,’’ as get coolies 
supplied through a Labour Fund and Cooly Agency, 
in our opinion, On the other hand, we have no 
objection to giving some extracts from the letter 
of a planter who is a strong believer in a Cooly 
Agency as follows :— 

The idea of a cooly agency is nothing new. I believe: 
one was tried before, and proved a failure, but that 
is no reason why it shouldbe a failure it thoroughly 
considered and carried out. In a few days P. A, 
meetings will bo held all over the planting districts, 
and tho opportunity should not be lost to bring this 
important matter up for discussion. There is 
nothing of more importance to estate managers than 
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a good and sufficient labor supply. With an insufficient 
labor force on an estate, weeding contractors get 
careless and fol] behiad with their work; coolies retuse 
to, or declare their inability to, do a fair day’s work, 
and the daily out-turn of a small labor force is less 
in proportion to the number of coolies cn the estate than 
when the force is sufficient. A manager so feels his posi- 
tion at stake, and the serious conseansnees arising from 
an insufficient labor force, that it becomes very hard 
todo to others as you would others de to you in the 
matter of coolies. It requires no argument to prove 
that an insufficient labor supply is frequently the 
cause of loss of crop, coarse plucking aud neglect of 
cultivation, and experience has taught many that 
unless estates are in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sinhalese villages it is quite a delusion to hope for 
aid from the Sinhalese. 

‘*T believe several thousand more coolies could be 
procured for service in Ceylon if ajl the advances 
sent to the Ooast were used for that objsct. At pre- 
sent probably not one half our moaey so sent is 
given to the coolies. Under the Libour Fund Com- 
mittee scheme, we would kvow exactly how many 
coolies to expect for the money issued, and only mana- 
gers or ageuts of estates who contributed to tue Labor 
Supply Fund would be entitled to indent through the 
Secretary for coolies for their estates.” 

Of course, all sre agreed as to the importance of 
a sufficient labour supply; the point is as to the 
best mode in which it can be procured. 
me 
THA :—FOOCHOW NOTES. 


(Foochow Echo, 9ih May.) 

The opening prices in Hankow are we understand 
from fifty to hundred per ceut dearer than last season ! 
Ningchow Tls. 85 and Oaunfa Tis. 63, 

It is reported that the price of tea in Pakling is 
double that of former years; and it is doubtful whether 
it will benefit the tea growers or the tea bongs, aud 
Foreign buyers will do well to judge the quality 
which is reported to be of good flavour. 

By the eud of next week, we understand, a con- 
siderable amount of new tea will be down, A lot 
would have been placed on the market this week had 
it not been for the bad weather we have had for 
some time. 

a ee, 


THEA FOR THE TEUTON. 


The subjects of the Emperor William II. must stand 
ready, Germunr is short ‘o be invaded,—but by a 
friend. The Ii dian tea planter has fixed his specu- 
lative eye upow wie cuiuce. uu, and an organised ad- 
vance into the country of the beer-king Gambrinus 
is contemplated. So, at least, we gather from the 
following extract from an English contemporary :— 

The tea, which consists of three specially-selected 
blends is pnt up in attractive little packets of 41b, 41b. 
and Ilb. (Germrn weight), the labels of which set forth 
in two languages the virrues of the contents, and bear, 
moreover, clearly printed on each, careful instructions 
for tea-making, together with net weights and retail- 
ing prices. The latter we believe, have been fixed at 
4,5 and6 marks per 4 kilo, which, in Germany, where 
6 marks is quite a common price for quite a common 
tea, should prove an attraction in itseli. The services 
of a Hamburg firm have been secured ag a sort of 
general agency or distributing centre for the Ger- 
man Hmpire, and we understand that a contract has 
been entered into for a term of years, Which includes 
several valuable provisions, Among these is one by 
which the agent agrees to purchase a fixed minimum— 
—and yet not a very small—quantity of the tea in 
each year; and by another, to establish at least one 
depot for the sale of the new article in every town 
of over 20,000 inhabitants, and not less than twenty 
such depots within the first year. 

To Hnglithmen, who, certainly since the days of Dr, 
Johnson, have been distinguished as a tea drinking 
nation, there is something rather funny in appealing 
to the aesthetic tastes of nearly fifty millions of people 
by coaxing them with “attractive little packets,” 
While the “clearly printec, careful instructions for 


? 


tea making ” almost constitute a reflection on theland 
of metaphysics and Universities. The Germans will 
be delighted to hear that they sre “an eminently 
teachable, people,” for this, according to the article 
in question, iy one of their attributes. There ig, how- 
ever, no doubt that the Indian planters are right. Lhe 
quantity of tea consumed in Germany is annually 
about 0-09lb per head cf the pypulation. When one 
thinks of this from a tea planter’s point of view the 
enormity of the cifence is at once apparent.—Madras 
Mats. 
See eee ene 


HIGH-PRICED CHYLON TEA. 


WORTH NEARLY HALF ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
; —£25 10 PER LB. 


The Indian tea sale-room in Mincing-lane waS 
crowded yesterday afternoon by an eager company: 
Rarely ig so much excitement exhibited there. Not 
only waa every seat filled, bat business men were 
jammed together hke sardines, right down the gang- 
ways as far ae the doors. It was like the pit entrance 
to a theatre on Boxing night. But the entertainment 
the crowd had come to witness was to be brief, and 
not particularly amusing. Nine boxes of ‘* Golden Tip” 
tea, from the Gactmore Hstate, Ceylon, were to be 
sold by auction, ia one iot, at per lb., by Messrs. Gow, 
Wilson and Stanton, The interest iu the proceeding 
was based on the expectation that the price given 
would be a high one. A few weeks ago tea Solid in 
Mincing-lane at a littleover £10 per lb; last Tuesday 
a pockage fetched £17 per lb, There was an im- 
pression that even this high figure would be surpassed, 
and that anticipation was amply realised. 

Mr. Wilson officiated, and immediately he mounted 
the rostrum someone facetiously cried ont, ** Seven- 
pence-halfpenny.”’ There was at once a Lona fide bid 
of ‘ten guineas,” followed by a whistling expression 
of amazement at the magnitude of the start. It was 
arranged to raise the biddiug at least 2s 6d at a time, 
and forthwith there was a cry of £10 123 6d. With great 
rapidity the price was raised £13, £13 10s, £14, 
£14 10s, £15, sixteen guineas, seventeen guineas, 
£18, £19, and twenty guineas, after which 
one gentleman, amid the loud laughter of the company, 
immediately cried, ‘Twenty-one pounds,” and evidently 
did not perceive till some seconds afterwards, that he 
had made an offer equivalent to the proverbial Irish- 
man’s rise of wages. Up to this point, the chiet bidders 
had been Messrs. Cranston, of Giasgow (who bought on 
Tuesday at £17 per lb), Messis- Hales, Lapworth and 
Tyers, Messrs. Jobbins and Co. (all brokers), and the 
auctioneer himself. The latter was asked the name of 
his client, but refused to disclose it till the transaciion 
had been compl-ted. The remainder of the bidding 
resolved itself into a duel betweeu Mr. Wilson and the 
representative of Messrs. Cranston, Still without any 
hesitation on either side, bids were recorded at £21 5s, 
£21 103, $22, £22 108 and £23. Then amid cheers, the 
representative of the Glasgow firm cried “£25.” Mr, 
Wiisou at once said “ £25 10s,” aud the other side for 
the first time hanging fire, he demanded, “Any advance 
on £25 10s?” There was no response, and the hammer 
fell. It was then annouuced that the purchaser was 
the Mazawattee Tea Company, and after raising another 
cheer nearly the whole of the company. dispersed, the 
remainder of the business exciting comparatively little 
interest, 

Tu the general sales, competition waseven less here 
than it had been of late, and buyers were indisposed 
to bid quite up to recent rates, either for Iudian or 
Ceylon growths. Teas over 1ld were most depressed, 
and showed in some instances a decline of nearly a 
penny perlb. Many readers willmarvel why, in face 
of this position of the market, a particular lot fetched, 
the enormous and unprecedented price of £25 10s per’ 
lb. A representative of Vhe Minincial Times made 
some inquiries on this point aiter the sale, aid learned 
thi t the tea, while of a decidedly superior quality, was 
procured rather asa curiosity than as an article of 
consumption, tis valuable because rare. It consists 
entirely of the tips of the new shoots of the plant, pro- 
curing which inyolves an enormous amount of labour 
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and the collection of but a comparatively small quan— 
tity of which absorbs the shoots of plants throughuut a 
very lurgo area of ground. Our representative was 
shown a sample of the stuff sold, which looked rather 
lilke a tobacco mixture than tea, there being nothiog in 
the nature of the ordinary Jeaf, but the whole having the 
appearance of a short-chopped fibre, some of the in- 
gredicnts being golden, and others of a darker 
hue. The golden was explained to be the superior 
article, and a comparison with a sample of what was 
previously sold at the next highest price justified the 
advance in the figures, the gold being in far larger 
proportion in yesterday’s supply. We learn that when 
tea of similar character fetched over £10 per lb. a 
few weeks ago,tbe Sultan of Turkey desired to purchase 
an ounce, which was sold to him for a sovereign, and 
that to sundry others who take an interest in curioei- 
ties of the kind, small quantities were sold at high 
rates. It is anticipated that in the present case there 
will be a similar demand in certain quarters, and it 
is thought probable that the greater part of the lot 
will fiud its way to the Chicago Exhibition. We fear 
that persons who may purchase the Mazawattee Oom- 
pany’s tea will not be able to detect in it any infusion 
of the £25 10s per lb. supply. It will be found on 
calculation thas that price represents nearly half the 
weight of the tea iu gold. 

The recent weakness of the tea market is attributed 
to the heavy supplies coming from Ceylon, the know- 
ledge of which has depressed Indian teas generally, 
in addition to which the tailure of Messrs, Adams 
and Bell, an old firm of China tea merchants in the 
Oity, with liabilities estimated at £200,000, has had 
a aisturbing effect on the market.—Financial Times, 
May 8th. 


Se ee 
THE CEYLON AND INDIAN TEA 
ENTERPRISE. 


The Hon. W. W. Mitchell writing to us under 
date 7th May, says:—‘‘The tea market has given 
“way a little, buyers being frightened apparently 
‘“‘at the large shipments of Ceylon tea, the result 
“of the heavy flushes consequent upon the abnor- 
‘‘ mal rains you have had. Estimates of the shipments 
“during April have been anything from 5} to 7 
‘million lb. and it is a pity that accurate returns 
‘are not issued more promptly. I know the diffi- 
‘“gulty there is in getting steamers’ manifests 
‘‘completed, but the Chamber of Commerce might 
‘‘devise means of procuring more expeditiously than 
“Cat present, information that a good deal of im- 
‘portance ig attached to on this side. Mr. 8S. 
‘*Eiiwood May, the President of the Ceylon Planters’ 
«*ea Oo. in America is here on ao visit, and has 
“moet the Tea Oommittiee of the Association and 
“impressed them very favourably. The support 
“given by the Planters as a body, has so far 
‘‘bean very meagre, as witness the resoiution passed 
‘‘by the Association in January last, and he would 
“like more of an ‘endorsement’ by them. Ceylon 
“should make a good demonstration at Chicago, 
“and it gocs without saying that no better channel 
“gould be found for doing it than through the 
“Qeylon Planters’ Tea Co. I hope the Tea Fund 
“Committee will be liberal when the occasion comes, 
“seeing that they have never given a cent towards 
“the introduction of tea into America.” 

We give prominence to this information in addi. 
tion to that in our London Letter, because un- 
doubtedly the great practical question of the day 
befure Ceylon is (1) how to facilitate the sale of 
her teas in Mincinyg Lane, and (2) how to extend 
the demand in new countries and in America 
more especially. We may therefore feel certain 
that the Tea lund Commitice and our tea planters 
generally will view favourably any proposals com- 
ing to them with tne approval of the businessmen 
ou the Committee of the London Association, while 
the Committee of the Obamber of Commerce 
will no doubt see what can he done to meet 


the requirements pointed out by Mr. Mitchell 
As regards our Tea industry generally it is evident 
that many people in the old country are beginning 
to think that itis not only destined to shut up 
China, but to beat India handsomely in the race of 
competition. Our London correspondent brings for- 
ward two Companies which ho findsreported together 
in the London Times and he makes out that they 
may be taken as typical and that they show Ceylon 
is by far the better adapted for a tea growing country 
and that our credit ought to rise accordingly. 
There is something in this and more might be 
made if our largest Company—end the biggest 
Tea Company in the world, the Ceylon Plantations 
Tea Co. with its 15 per cent were quoted in com- 
parison with the largest and best of Indian Companies. 
We do not say, of covrse, that so striking & 
contrast could be maintained in the case of all 
Companies working respectively in Ceylon and India, 
Still, we should have no difficulty in citing 
sivikizg juxtapositions many times over were 
we called upon to do so. No doubt the coin- 
cidence of the quotation by the London Times will 
arrest the atiention of many of the enormous 
number of the readers of the leading journal, 
and it may fairly be concluded that deductions 
highly favourable to Ceylon credit will be made 
upon the facts disclosed. At the same time 
that public attention has thus been drawn tc the 
superior position occupied by Ceylon as a country 
Wherein to invest in tea cultivation, the sueceed- 
ing issue of the Zimes contained the announcement 
of the fact that our ieas had been sold in Mincing 
Liane for a price somewhat exceeding a guinea an 
ounce! We, out here in Colombo, can discount the 
weight of this last announcement. We know very 
well that it relates to a mere tour de force, that 
the circumstance ig altogether outside of practical 
commercial results. The British puolic, however, 
will not be so readily able to recognise this, 
although the trade must be fully aware of it. Two 
succeeding issues of the world-read metropolitan 
journal—along with prastically the whole English 
press— have therefore contained an advertisement of 
our plantiag enterprise which must be productive of 
satisfactory effect. Hor the generality of people 
will not stay to consider the conditions under 
which this and former abnormal prices haye been 
obtained. We bayve seen how ignorant have been 
the conductors of home, journals.as, to these con- 
ditions, and we may be quite sure that the conclusion 
of the great majority of those who have read ihe two 
annouacements referred to will be that, not only does 
Osylon grow tea of a value such as has never 
been heurd of, but that the results of a finan- 
cial kiod are close upon three times as good in 
Ceylon ag they are in [ndia ! 

ltisanticipated,at home,that benefit to Ceylon must 
follow upon this. Home capitalists, have of late been 
exceedingly cautious in their investments, and they 
have required strong inducement and very completa 
assurance to lend money on colonial enterprises. But 
the suilicient inducement and assurance, it is now 
thought many moneyed men at home will find in 
the case of the Ceylon tea enterprise. — It 
remains to be seen whether the further transfer 
of estates from proprietors working—in some 
cases at least—with borrowed money, to individual 
or Company purchasers commanding capital, is 
likely to follow. There is no doubt still room for 
amalgamation and the thorough equipment of 
central factories serving a large acreage. But mean- 
time, anything to strengthen the credit of the 
staple industry of Ceylon is an advantage and 
as such we welcome the wide and favourable adver- 
tising of our teas and tea culture, this mail 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


WEATHERAND LABOUR- TAMILLETTERS AND POSTAL 
AUTHORITIES— SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY AND TEMPERANCH—A LITTLE GIRL’S SIMPLICITY, 

May 25th. 

At present one has little else to think of than 
the weather. It is in evidence everywhere, out- 
side and inside, and its effects are visible ia leaf 
that won’t wither, short mustersin the morning, 
roofs that will let rain through, clothes that don’t 
dry, boots that will grow fungus, and general dis- 
comfort and unpleasantness, Work falls back and 
pack, for when anestate has barely enough of coolies 
to get on with in normal times, to have the added 
horror of the wind and the rain fighting against 
you isa serious handicap. Still, with it all, it is won. 
derful bow things are kept straight. 

We are all in hopes ioo of reinforcements to 
our labour force, for you hear of the coming of the 
new gang, long before they putin an appearance : and 
gome of us would even willingly see a slacking off 
of flush—high treason though the thought may be 
—just to get our feet cleared and wipe off arrears 
of work, and then begin again. 

How is it that Tamil letters get so often miscar- 
ried ? Solong, of course, as the letter reaches, Rama 
Sami cares not, as a rule, whether a week or a 
month has been lost in the transit, and if the letter 

‘disappears altogether and he hears that one has 
been written, he would be the last to blame the 
postal authorities. He would treat tho story of the 
writing rather as aromance. It is a wonder to me 
however what little care these coast letters get. One 
comes up in your tappal box, every now and again, 

which should never have been sent, as it is im- 

tended for another estate altogether. It makes tho 
round of the estates’ kanganies, and goes back afier 

‘some delay to the Post Office as a derelict, to 
wander away, after that goodness knows where. Very 


likely shoved into the first handy tappal boz to > 
try its luck there, and as likely as not a bliad | 
Of course the Tamil address is often | 


shot again. 
a thing of voluminous vagueness and it would need 
an inspired genius elways to hit on the letter’s 
destination. Still so many Tamil letters intended 
for some estates fiod their way into the wrong 
tappal box, that one is impressed with the idea that 
a little more cave and attention would result 
in better delivery. The knowing ones who go 
to the coast cary away with them properly ad- 
dressed envelopes, as I suppose they find that 
the English characters have more respect paid to 
them than is usually awarded to the Tamil cnes, 
and are sure. 

I have received a copy of the prospectus of the 
Scottish Imperial Insurance Company of which Mr. 
W. D. Gibbon is agent. This Insurance Company 
has a provision, which Iam not aware that any 
of the other Companies represented in the isiand 
has; that is a separate section open for abstainers, 
The prospectus says that ‘‘The profits earned 
from the premiums of such assurers are seceriained 
separately, so that abstainers have the full b-nefit 
to be derived from such a classification.’” The 
prospectus gives no hint as to what this advar tage 
amounts to; being a comparative young office, it 
may not yet fecl justified in tabulating its already 
ascertained results; but other offices do, Perbaps 
the oldest company that has subdivided its lives in 
this way is the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution ; and over a seventeen 
years period, the deaths in the general section 
were out stightly below the expectancy, whoreas 
in the Temperance section a little over seventy 
per cent were all that died. This of course means 
a very considerable bonus to the abstainer and 
those who go in for insurance and who are ab- 


stainers should see that the advantages of ‘the 
longevity of the class to which they belong are 
wholly secured to therselvex. 

The ‘Scottish Imperial’’ still sticks however to 
an extra ten shillings per annum for every £100 
assured as a Ceylon risk. No doubt Assurance 
companies are slow to move in matters of this 
kind, but that there should be an extra risk for 
Ceylon, shows either a grasping disposition, or 
an inecquaintance with the conditions of Ceylon 
life. When we have Jompanies at home open to 
proposals without a medical examinatioa at all; 
and others which allow residence abroad at the 
home rates, the Companies that trade with Ceylon 
ought not to be behind the foremost. That life 
has more risks here than it has in the old country 
is very much open to doubt: indeed it is all the 
other way if anything like ordinary care is observed. 
In dus time this will come to be recognised, and 
it is for local men like the agent of the ‘ Scottish 
Imperial”? to press this fact on his Company's 
directors, so that extra premiums which cover 
fanciful risks, may disappear, and ‘the Ceylon 
insurer may have his business done on the best 
terms. 

A little five year old girl was having a story 
read to her the other day, when the sentence 
occurred, ‘‘And his eye fell upon the page.” 
“Did it really tumble out?”’ was the question she 
immediately asked. 

I began my letter with tho weather, and am 
constrained toend it with the same theme, There 
is a good deal of monotony in it, and the con- 
stant rain gets very tiring. We will all be pleased 
to see # change which would suit plenter and 
cooly alike, and give something brighter to write 


‘about. PEPPEROORN. 
eee Pee 
THE SCOTTISH CEYLON THA 


COMPANY. 


Mr. H. L. Forbes report on his recent trip to 
Ceylon to his Company’s Board is mainly as fol- 
lows ;— 

The Board called upon me to make no special report 
on any particular estate or possession of our QOompany. 
If, however, I had considered such necessary, I should 
bave done so, but I have pleasure in stating that I 
could furnish no more elaborate or truthful reports on 
the Oompany’s interestsin Oeylon, than those supplied 
us by our Ceylon Manager, so, therefore, merely take 
the Estates generally. In company with Mr. Kerr, 
and the respective Superintendents, I have inspected 
each and all of the Company’s properties in the island, 
and can corroborate Mr. Kerr’s reports furnished to us 
from time to time thereon, in every detail. From my 
intimete knowledge ofall the estates I was in a posi- 
tion to notice progression or otherwise. In everything 
I saw I could merk much improvement infgrowth,,and 
nature has been assisted by;the moscicareful husbandry. 
The Company’s properties, during the two yoars which 
the Company has held them, have immensely improved 
in- value, not only from their natural increase 
in age (being young when purchased), but from tho 
judicious care bestowed upon them, the capital put 
into them, and the generslly improved prospects of 
ceylonasa Tea producing country, and I think it is uni- 
versally acknowledged, by those who ought to know, 
that the yield of up-country estates, such as ours, will 
be considerably greater than was ever enticipated. 

As this date, I have every reason for stating that I 
consider the Company’s properties have increased in 
value to the extent of 30 per cent on the price at 
which they were acquired by the Company two years 
ago, Ten per cent was put into them in hard cash 
by the shareholders themselves at our general meeting 
of 1890, and quite 20 per cent has been added to them 
during the two years of possession, by circumstances 
over which we had and had not control, 
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Estimates of 1891.—I have gone into these with 
Mr. Kerr, and onthe aggregate see no reason to alter 
total estimated profits, but much depends on the prices 
respectively of tea end silver. I think we may be a 
little too sanguine on the prospects of the little coffee 
we have remaiuing on Invery Hatate, but this I consider 
wili be made up, by what to nie appears to be moderate 
estimates of our aggregate returns from Tea. 

The Quality of our Teas for some months to come, 
exceptiig perhaps Invery, I do not anticipate to be 
so rich as IL hope it will prove towards the end of our 
present year, and this must be attributed to the large 
amount of le:f, which for a time will come in from 
what may be called ‘ First Flushes.”” We have a large 
area pruned down on all our Hstates at present, 
which has decreased our yield, and will tell on the 
quality for a f w months to come, bué will be all in 
our favour a little later on. 

Manuring.—Svo far as can be judged, our experiments 
inthis jine have been a success, and in some instances a 
great success,for one,a mauured field on Stratndon estate 
has averaged for the last three montis consiierably over 
100 ib of made tea per acre per month. So long as tea 
keeps about present prices, exchange about ls6d to 1s 
64d, and labour as plentiful as at this date, T shoud 
recommend the judicious application of manure to 
most of the Compiny’s estates, especially Abergeldie 
and portions of Strathdon. : 

Furiough Circulars, as issued by several Companies 
in the Island, I do not propose to issue, but would 
wish that all servants of our Company ve always libe- 
rally treated with, and on their merits. ; 

Cart Roads to those Estates which do not adjoin such. 
—I have ad ed my strong desire to Mr. Kerr’s approval, 
that every effort should be made to thus increase the 
value of our propertics. I trustbefore lung we may be 
able to say all our estates are “on” Cait Roads, all 
are perfectly feasible, and the outlay, in comparison 
with the advantages, is as nething. ; 

Government Keserve Forest adjoining Mincing Lane 
Estate.—Tais, though only a very small acreage, will, 
I hope, through the relaxation of Government rules, 
shortly be added, under ccrtain conditious, to the 
Estate, and will be of much value. : 

The Bocks and Accounts of the Company in 
Ceylon appear to be kept in a proper and busiuess-like 
ae Relationship between Mr. Kerr and his various 
Superinteudents—This, s most important jeature in 
the successful working of any group of Hstuies, seems 
to bs on a very satisfeciory footing. Al jpull well 
together. ig 

Labour Force appears snflicient for 
quirements on all the Estates. ae 

Adelaide Estate.—This property, consisting of some 
930 acres, of which 108 are Tea ia full bearmg, 50 
partial, a: ovt 47 forest, and about 25 chena, adjvins 
the Comypany’s property of Benachie, and is xbout to 
be added to the capital of tie Company, un‘er the 
pame of “ Lonach,” and at the price ct only R30,000. 
The property was inspected and valued by Mr. Kerr, 
Mr: Blacklaw, and myself, and we were all of one 
opinion, that tle price was extremely low, that ihure 
was much development, that it was of great value, 
ag adjoining one ot not the least of our holdings, 
probably supplied a want to Benachie, viz., water 
power, gave us an outlet to Watawala Station, and 
go on. 1 determined to possess it for the Ovmpauy, 
and [ bave every reason to velieye the investment 
will prove a very remuuerative one to the Company. 
The Estate gave about 27,040 tb. of made Tea last 
year, and is estimated at 30,000 this. ‘the d0-acre 
field bas not yet been plucked, which is greatly in 
its favour. q 

Pimber Irees.—Mr. Kerr and I are both quite 
agreed that such should be extensively planted— 
chi fly along road sides—not only on our Oompany’s 
lands, bot generally throughout the length sud breadth 
of Ceylon’s ‘Vea dis‘ricts, not only for the purpose of 
supplying & want, already tov keenly felt (though 
happily no6 by us), VIZ, fuel, but for the breaking 
up ol extensive areas of one product, and go in a 
great measure scattering disease, the usual result of 
over-production of one product, 


presont re- 


The Scottish Oeyion Tea Oompany, Limited, are to 
be congratulated on holding abont 10 per cent. of 
standing forest to their acreage in tea, and over and 
above, possess largo supplies of sound fuel,and a fair 
quantity of ‘‘ sawable” timber on the giound, This, 
with water power on all our Estates, cannot b3 too 
highly appreciated. 

I consider a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Kerr and 
his Superintendents will again be due by the General 
Meeting in May. 


— 


Crxcuona Prosprcts.—A planter of “Ledger” 
weary of waiting for a market for his bark, writes 
from upcountry as follows :— 

“Tr ’3 a weary business this Ledger, if we had put 
it all in tea at first we weuld have been earning 21 
per cent before this. When will the Ledger do that? 
Not, I fancy, until half the world’s inhabitants is down 
with influenza, and it wouid be a dear dividend at 
that price. Still we will see. The ops and downs 
in Oeylon are such that no kcnest industry should 
ever gay die. We are still in the horrors of the 
wet sesson.” 

AGRICULTURAL PRopucs —Under the auspices of the 
Board of Agriculture, bas been issued a statistical report 
showing the estimated total produce and average yield 
per acre of the principal crops of Great Britain for 
the year 1890. ° A general increase as compared with 
the preceding year is noted for ali grain crops, but 
a deficiency is rec :rded in ali root crops, Potatos be- 
ing as much as 14 per cent below them:an of 1889. 
The average yicld of Whest seems to be between 27 
and 28 bushels per acre. Hay was also deficient, aud 
Hops | kewise. As there was not already sufticient 
confusion in our system of weights and meuasurer, it 
now appears that thers are “acres” and “Hop acres” 
—a circum-tance which has led to some slight error, 
Bow corrected.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

A Narcoric Gras:.—Stipa viridula of Trivius, var. 
robusta, is a varieby cowmon in New Mexico, and 
which has a most injurious effect upon horses aud sheep 
who are s9 unfortunate as to fesd upon it. Cattle 
who have once tasted it, never again do so; but upon 
strange animals who do uct avoid if, it acts as o 
strong narcotic or sedative. Itigas poi on to them, 
especially in the spring, when the blades fir-t appear, 
causing a “profound sleep or stupor, lasting twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, when the animals rally and 
give no evidence of bad effec'.” It is widely .kuown, 
and avoided, ty the natives us “Sleepy Grass.’ We 
read (also in Garden and Forest) that the species Stipa 
viridaja is much esteemed as a pas ure or hay-grass, 
and that it possesses none of the injurious qualities 
of the varicty robusta.—Thid. 

Tur PeRRiiR Prosect.—Sir Mountetuart Grant 
Duff presided yesterday at a meeting of the Indian 
section of the Society of Arts, when Colonel Hasted, 
R.E,, of the Local Government Board, and formerly 
Public Works Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, read an interesting paper on what is known 
in India as the Perriar project. By the construction 
of a dam 155 feet high asvoss the valley of the 
Perriar a lake will be formed, from which water 
will be taken by means of a tunnel 6,650 feet long 
through the mountain top and dropped down the 
eastern face of the Ghauts into the Vyravanaur. 
The latter falls into a ttibutary of the Vigay, and 
these rivers will carry the water about sixty miles 
to a point west of Madura, when it will be dis- 
tributed by artificial channels over the country. 
Colonel Hasted claimed that the situation and 
circumstances of the losality make the operations 
more serious than would be the construction of a 
large reservoir in the Welsh mountains. The work 
was commenced in 1887, and it is expected that it 
will be completed within eight years. The total 
estimated cost, taking the rupee as equivalent to 
a florin, is 618,5001. A discussion followed the 
reading of the paper, and the value of the scheme 
was fuily recognised.—O. Mail, May ist. 
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JAMAICA: THE EXHIBITION, &c. 
(Extract from a letter of Mr. W. Sabonadieére’s dated 
21st April 1891.) 


The Exhibition has in itself been a _ great 
success, but the attendance only about pays the 
current expenses, and the guarantors will have 
to pay up every penny for which they are liable. 
I wrote a letter in the Gleaner suggesting the 
loss on the Exhibition shoul@ be made good 
out of the surplus revenue, brought about by 
the Exhibition, but the Governor wil] not hear of 
it, and wants Jamaicans to be patriotic for the 
good of their country; declares himself ready with 
his £200, and believes he has had full value for 
it, and so he thinks shou!d every other guarantor. 
When the time comesI guess he will find he has 
reckoned beyond his post, and that this guarantee 
business will turn out a sad fiasco. Tho Legislature 
ig still ‘“‘en séance,’’ and immigration has been 
renewed. 500 coolies arrived lately, and as many 
more shortly expected. The Public Works Depart- 
ment has received some very hard and very justi- 
fiable knocks from our member Mr. Espeut, who 
introduced the now hated mongoose, and whose 
wife is a daughter of Major Armit, Rr. &., formerly 
stationed at Kandy. Our crops are very backward 
this year, our heaviest picking will not be on till 
May and June. We have had a dry spring which 
should be favorable for good crops in 1891-92. I 
see Oeylon peaberry has sold in London for 141/6, 
This beats Blue Mountain hollow even at Liver- 
pool. Our gsizers unfortunately do not throw out 
poaberry and they don’t seem to care for it at 
Liverpool. 

Dr. Calder is interested in rice growing at the 
western end-of the island where there is plenty 
of marshy and swampy land; and he wants to 
get as much information as possible on the sub- 
ject: hence partly his present order for your 
Tropical Agriculturist. 


oo 
NEWS FROM “THE CITY.” 


(From a correspondent.) 


The following news by mail of 8th May may in- 
terest you :—- 

‘“ Adamson, Bell & Oo., a firm largely interested 
in China tea, chipping &c., have come to grief. The 
unsecured creditors wili have rather a bad time of 
it, the heaviest being the Yokohama Specie Bank 
(Japanese). Other Hastern banks supposed to be 
well secured. 

“The Ceylon tea export frightens importers as well 
as buyers; for if India and Uhina send to England 
more than last seasson the market will be glutted 
in August and September. 
been paid for the new Hankow teas by Russian 
buyers, and it is feared that the Chinese may he 
encouraged to prepare a large third crop, most of which 
would come to England. 

““Oeylon Piantation Coffee steady for fair colory 
parcels. Ceylon VUocoa 1133-1233 for brighter pale lots. 

“Cinchona has advanced to 1g- +d per unit 
Quinine has also recovered to 10% to 11d for German. 


————— 


A Orxnamon Eertate Lease Ossie was tried before 
the District Court, Kalutara,on the 28th May in which 
Mr. Jardine of Goluapokuna had to give evidence. 
The plaintiff was Mr, §. R. Fonseka, his case 
being against the lessee of one of his properties 
who had out his cinnamon about after a very 
unplanterlike and injurious fashion. Mr. Jardine 
had no hesitation in testifying against the lessee. 
Judgment was reserved. 


THE TROPICAL 


Very high prices have ; 
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TOBACCO CULTIVATION IN SOMATRA 


AND IN CEYLON. 


From the Singapore papers we learn that the 
tobacco industry in Deli is in a very critical con- 
dition. For some time past matters have been 
going from bad to worse, until now the planters 
have to face a serious problem. The causes of this 
state of things are thres,—competition by Borneo, 
low prices, and exhaustion of the soil. As is 
well kaown, the tobacco plant is one that draws 
from the soil in a very short space of time all 
its nutritive constituents, and leaves it impoverished 
and unfitted for the cultivation of any product. 
Even guano, if is said, is unable to restore to 
the soil the phosphates needed to produce the 
plant at the desired level of quality; and the 
only thing to be done ig to let the land lie fallow 
until nature hag restored it to its pristine condition 
of fertility. But what are the unfortunate planters 
to do meanwhile? The remedy is said to be in 
the planting of tobacco in other parts of Sumatra, 
suco as Indragiri and Palembang, where suitable 
land can be had on easy terms. It is possible there- 
fore that there may erelong be a wholesale exodus 
of planters from Deli to the abovementioned dis- 
tricts. But then the question arises, will it pay? 
As ws have said, prices in Hurope are very low 
except for the. finest qualities, and stocks are 
ample; so that, altogether, the lot of the 
tobacco planter is not a happy one, The re- 
cent experiments with tobacco by Huropeans in 
Ceylon have also—with few exceptions—not 
been encouraging; and we think that there 
can be no doubt that, in this island at least, 
tobacco igs move suited for native garden cultivation 
than to be grown on a large saale by Huropeans. 
At any rate, the experience of the Deli planters ig 
not one to inspire confidence in the enterprise. 


ee ee 
“  WITHERING 
MR. JACKSON P 


A ‘proprietor’? who hag no connection with any 
Engineering business, writes from the Oentral 
Province :—‘‘ I have a letter from the manager of 
an estate who sends his leaf to a neighbouring 
factory to be manufactured: ‘TI have had to stop 
plucking ; not from the lack of leaf but because the 
factory is chokeful of wet leaf which will not 
wither or cannot be withered fast enough in this 


WANTED, A MACHINE ”— 


’ weather. 


“I wish Mr. Jackson would bring out his new wither- 
ing machine which will pay him better than 
spending money on those land sharks of lawyers ia 
Colombo. I hear his new drying machine, the 
Britannia’ isa great euccess.” 


$a 


Contivation or CxinA Grass.—An attempt to 
cultivate Ohina grass is to ba made on a large 
island, ‘‘ Lia Isla Menor,’ on the shores of the 
River Guadalquivir. If is intended to plant5,000 
acres with the grass, and to erect a mill for the 
production of goods from the fibre. The scheme is 
to be carried out with English capital, and 100. 
acres are to be planted st first. A capital of 
£6,000 has been subscribed in order to make ex. 
periments,j one-half of which has been furnished 
by the proprietor of the land, and the other half, 
by an Haglish capitalist, who represents # syndicate. 
The scheme excites much interest in Seville, as 
that city would ba greatly benefited by the accom- 
plishment of the projects.—Public Opinion. 
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ELEPHANT LEATHER. 
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“The tanning of elephant hides,” says the Boston | 


Journal of Commerce, “is comparatively a new indus- 
try. The method employed is practically the same 
asin the tannivg of cow hide, except that a stronger 
combination of the tannic ingredients is required, ind 
greater length of time, about six months, is necessary 
to perform the work. When the hide is taken out 
of the vat itis 1Zinches thick. Articles made of ele- 
phant hides aro expensive luxuries. A small pocket- 
book of elephant’s leather, without any silver or gold 
ornamentation, costs about $40, A small satchel made 
of the same leather costs from $300 to $400. Cigar 
cases, card cases and similar articles vary from §25 
to $100. Floor rugs are also made out’ of the leather. 
In finisbing the hide no attempt is made to glaze or 
polish it, Everything is done to preserve its natural 
color and appearance. Itis a very enduring leather, 
several year’s wear having but little effect on it.”— 
Bradstreet's April 25th. 
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THE BATTALGALLA ESTATE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL £15,000, IN 1,500 SHARES OF £10 HACH. 


REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE BATTALGALLA 
Estave Oompany Lip. 

LADIEs AND GENTLEMEN,—1. In presenting this our 
first report to the shareholders, the Directors have much 
pleasure in expressing their belief that the expecta- 
tions entertained at the formation of the Company are 
likely to be fuily realized. The Company took poss- 
ession of the Battalgalla estate onthe 1st of Jannary, 
1890, and during June acquired the adjoining estate 
of Hadley (228 acres) at a cost of £4,552 10s Od, the 
purchase money being provided by a further issue of 
shares to the extent of £4,000. 

2. The produce sold in London during the working 
year amounted to 120,854 Ib. of tea, realizing nett 
£4,749 1s 7d, or an average of 10°70d (say 10¢d) per jb. 
on London weights, and 11,251 1b. cinchona bark, reslia- 
ing nett £106. 3s.5d. A certain quantity of green leaf 
from Hedley has also been sold in Ceylon and the pro- 
ceeds have gone towards the upkeep of the estate. 

8. Some quantity of coffee, say about 90 to 80 cwts, 
now afloat, from both estates will go into the new 
year’s working accounts. : 

4. The factory, now completed and fitted with the 
latest improved machinery, is fully capable of dealing 
with the proudce of both estates, and the Company will 
also manufacture a certain quantity of tea for neghbour- 
ing estates on terms leaving a fair profit; some con- 
tracts have already been entered into. 

5. The total cost of the factory, which is one of the 
finest in Ceylon, will be about R28,000, exclusive of 
about £525 for machinery. Of these amounts only 
£1,752 88 Od appear as yet in the accounts. Tho 
palance still due to the contractors is now being 
gradually liquidated. This delay in payment is a 
considerable saving to the Company on acccunt of 
the lower exchange now ruling. 

6. With this factory the heavy outlay for having 
the Oompany’s tea manufactured outside, which 
amounted during 1890 to no less than R13,349°76, is 
avoided for the future. 

7. A considerable increase in the outturn of tea 
may be expected in the current year, as both estates 
have now been put into excellent order by supplying 
vacaucies where necessary, draining and manuring. 
The expense of this,it may be noted, has boen borne 
by revenue, and less will be required for this purpose 
dnring the current year. i 

8. Lhe Directors are pleased to express their full 
appreciation of the valuable servioes rendered them 
by the Manager in Ceylon, Mr. ii. G. Harding, to 
whose zeal and ability as an experienced planter tho 
success of the Company is mainly due. 

9, After transterring to the credit of profit and loss 
accounts the profit shown in the estate working account 
of £1,205, providing for interest on debentures, and for 
the entire preliminary expenses connected with the 
formation of the Company, thore remains at credit a sum 
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of £916. The Directors propose to pay a dividend at the 

rate of 5 per cent per anuum, free of income tax, ab- 
sorbing £575, and to carry forward £341. 

E. H, Hancock, O. A. Reiss, A, Zimmern, Directors, 

A. B. Tomkins, Secretary. 

51, Lime Street, London, H, O., 13th April, 1891. 
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THE CEYLON TEA PLANTATION COMPANY. 


AnnvAaL GeneRAL Merrrine. 
(Concluded from page 34.) 


Mr. Suanp eaid he should like ® little more in- 
formation about the affairs of the company than that 
contained in the report. The report of the Ceylon 
Plantations Company was looked for, not only by the 
shareholders but by all interested io tea-planting in 
Ceylon, with almost the same amount of interest as 
the Budget was by the British taxpayer. (Laughter.) 
It was, therefore, of very great importance that it 
should contain as much information as possible. 
The report of two years ago contained abstracts 
of what each estate was dving, and when he saw 
that statement he felt a very keen longing to be a 
shareholder of the company. Now they were inigro- 
rance of what the expenditure in Oeylon amounted 
to. The company had spent a great deal of money 
in purchasing estates recently, but he thought the 
main point of the board should be, not only to ex- 
tend the company’s property, but to improve the 
position of the origina) shareholders. He took it that 
the directors were very satisfied with the purchases 
they had made, and he thought it would be an ad- 
vantage if the particulars cf those purchases were 
conveyed to the shareholders. 

Mr. Sraron thought it would give greater confi- 
dence to the shareholders to be supplied with faller 
details of their estates as asked for-by Mr. Shand. 
Be certainly considered that the directors should give 
them a list of their estates and the cost at which tea 
could be made on those estates per pound down toa 
decimal fraction, which was done by other tea com- 
panies. 

The OHAIRMAN, in reply, said that the position of 
the company, now and when they first started, was 
very different. When the compary started it was 
perfectly true that, in c:.ler to enligbten the public 
and advance the credit of Ceylon they had given 
fuller details in their report, but a great deal had 
been done in four years. The Ceylon tea industry 
was now in a different position, and was an established 
underteking. He believed a profit of sometbing like 
£500,000 was made out of tea by the growers. Hven 
assuming that the influence of the company was so 
great asrepresented by Mr. Shand, he did not think 
they were called upon to give all the details now that 
they did in the early history of the company. They, 
however, had nothing to conceal, and he believed an 
examination of their accounts would confirm even 
more strongly than the report showed on the face of 
it their sound financial position. He did not think it 
was desirable to weary them with a mass of details, but 
to give them the basis on which their profit rested. 
That he thought, was better than giving them elaborate 
details of the cultivation and cost of the estates. 

Mr. D. Rem (a director) pointed out that it seemed 
to him very unusual to give a full detailed account of 
their business to the shareholders ata public meeting, 
but if any shareholder called at the office he wou'd be 
able to obtain all the information he required. ; 

Mr. Painr doubted whether he would be in the in- 
texest of the company to publish the details asked for. 
- The CHAIRMAN promised to consider the question 
when drawivg up the next report. 

The motion was then put avd carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the re-election of Mr. David 
Reid as a director of the company, which was seconded 
by Mr. Rutherford and carzied. 

On the motion of Mr. Paine it was resolved that the — 
remuneration of the directors for the current year 
should be at the rate of £600 per annum, 
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After the re-election of Mr. R. H. Miller, of 
Messrs. Harper Brothers, as Auditor of the com—- 
pany, an extraordinary general meeting was held for 
the purpose of considering and if deemed expedient, 
passing the following resolution :—‘* That the direc- 
tors be authorised to purchase, or acquire from the own- 
ers thereof, the following estates in Ceylon, viz. :— 
* West Holyrood”, containing 537 acres or thereabouts, 
‘“ Ardallie”, containing 211 acres or thereabouts, ‘“Rath- 
nillokelly”, containing 239 acres, or thereabouts, or any 
of them, or any part thereof respectively, with the 
buildings, machinery, implements, live and dead stock, 
crops, produce, stores, effects, and other property be- 
longing to said estates or any of them, or any_ part 
thereof respectively, and the business, assets, and lia— 
bilities, of the respective owvers or vendors of 
the said estates in respect thereof, or any of them, 
or any part of such business, assets, and liabilities at 
price or prices not exceeding in the whole £27,000, pay— 
able in cash or in fully or partly paid up sharesof the 
company, or partly in casb and partly in such shares, 
and upon such terms and conditions in all respects as 
the directors shail think fit.” 

The CuarrMAn formally moved the resolution, which 
was seconded by Mr. Patns, and carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Seaton, a vote of thanks was 
then given tothe OHaIRMANand directors, which con- 
luded the proceedings.—-Cor., local ‘* Times.” 
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CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA, 


Mr. RurHerRFoRD’s SCHEME. 


The following is the purport of the proposal formu: 
lated by Mr. Rutherford and read by him at the meet” 
ing in reference to the representation of Ceylonat the 
Ohicago Exhibition :—“ Mr. Elwood May, President 
of the Ceylon Planters’ American Tea Oompany, has 
represented to me that in order to give thorough coa- 
fidence to his American friends, and to prove to them 
that his company has the full support of the tea 
planters of Oeylon, it is of the most vital importance 
to its success, that if possible, all Ceylon tea estate 
proprietors should be shareholders in however small 
a degree, I have pointed out to Mr. May that it must 
be hopeless at this stage of the company’s career to 
enlist more shareholders amongst the planting com- 
munity. It is, I believe, admitted on all hands that 
the American continent is the country above all others 
in which Oeylontea ought to be pushed. Mr. May has 
shown me many proofs that his company is pushing 
our teas in the large American cities, that the teas 
are becoming widely known, and that the sales are 
increasing. An enterprise like this cannot be worked 
on niggard lines, and to succeed must have unlimited 
capital to work with. Mr. Maystates that the capital will 
be forthcoming if he is placed ina position where he can 
show his friends that it really is what it professes to 
be a Oeylon Planters’ Company. He says he feels as 
if he were sailing under false colors in calling it a 
Planters’ Company under the auspices of the Planters’ 
Association when it has received such poor support 
from those whose interests it was created to benefit, 
It has suggested itself to me that the object Mr. May 
has in view might be attained through the means of 
the “Tea Fund.’ I thinkit is beyond question that 
our representatives at Exhibitions in various countries 
have stimulated the demand for Ceylon tea. At the 
‘World’s Fair’ at Chicago the Oeylon planters should 
be prepared to make such a show as to command 
success. My proposal is that the whole amount col- 
lected for the “Lea Fund’ for the current year should 
be handed over to the Ceylon Planters’ American Tea 
Cowpany on the following terms:—That the Oeylon 
Planters’ American Tea Oompany shall represent th» 
tea industry of Ceylon, on behalf of the Ceyloa 
Planters’ Association, on conditions to be hereafter 
arranged and submitted for the approval of the Oeylon 
Association. That the Estate proprietors whose names 
are on the ‘Tea Fund’ list and have subscribed not less 
than R50 during the current year to the fuad shall 
receive one fully paid 20-dollars share in the Ceylon 
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Planters’ American Company. Those who have sub- 
scribed less than fifty rupees on paying the difference 
will bs also entitled to receive one-fully-paid share. By 
this scheme it appears to me that the Ceylon planters 
would he employing the proper agency to represent 
them at the Chicago Exhibition, as the American Tea 
Company would have the strongest possible motive— 
that of self-interest—to make the representation a 
success, As tothe issue of scrip to all subscribers to 
the Tea Fund alike, with the proviso as regards those 
who have subscribed less than R650, I do not think 
subscribers to the Tea Fund would expect to get an 
allotment in proportion to their subscription. The 
sole ubject of this part of the scheme is to ensure 
whet Mr. May so much desires, the bringing in as 
shareholders, as far as it is possible, of every tea pro= 
prietor in Ceylon. With practically the whole tea 
proprietorship of Ceylon as sharebolders in this com. 
pany, there can be no doubt it will show those friends 
of Mr. May who are prepared to take up the balance 
of capital that the planters are in earnest in their 
endeavours to push their tea in America. 

Mr. Rutherford’s proposal was well received by those 
present at the meeting, who were of opinion that, if 
proper arrangements were made for ensuring an 
adequate representation of Ceylon industries generally, 
a3 wellas Tea, as was done at South Kensington in 
1886, by a well-equipped Ceylon Court under an official 
commission, the affair should be a success in every way. 

A meeting of the Tea Committee to consider the 
above proposal is convened for thé 11th instant.—Jbid. 


seer ig ters 


TEA FROM THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—An invoice of 
forty-seven packages in seventeen breaks from Perak 
realised an average of 8%d per lb. The tea was in 
very small lots, and found less favour with buyers 
in consequence.—H, and QO, Mail, May 15. 


A “Ta Crops” Cyciu.—A planter writing 
from an old coffee district propounds the cycle 
theory for tea crops, thus ;-— 

Tea, { fancy, will follow the fashion of coffee in 
having a cycle of three years; good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. Last year most planters complained of being 
short of their estimate (bad); this year most estimates 
will be exceeded (good); so we must look for an 
indifferent year next year (from Ist July). 


CEyLoN TEA AT CuIcaGo.—Mr Elwood May has 
requested the attendance of all interested in the 
Oeylon Tea Industry at the rooms of the Association 
on Monday at 3 p.m. to hear his views as to the 
sale of Ceylon Tea in the United States and else. 
where. Mr. H. K. Rutherford has had another 
interview with him, and the result is that the former 
has designed a scheme which will accomplish all that 
Mr. May proposes, now that he has dropped his 
dream of a tea “corner”, and this he will submit 
to the meeting on Monday. Briefly it amounts to 
this. Mr. May says that in order to make their Tea 
Company the success it will certainly be it is necessary 
to assure ‘the American public that the Company 
really represeuts the entire planting interest in Ceylon, 
which at present it is not inn position todo. Now 
Mr. Rutherford says that, inasmuch as the subscribers 
to the Oeylon Tea Fund are about to invest a con- 
siderable sum in running Oeylon tea at the Ohicago 
Exhibition, he will propose that every subscriber of 
R50 to the fund shall have a share presented to him, 
the amount of the money so voted for the Exhibition 
to be handed over to the Oompany for the purpose 
of pushing your teas witbin the building. That being 
so, the planting body and the London Tea Committee 
will be directly represented by the Company, which 
Mr. May says will ensure its success, a3 any amount 
of capital would be found under those circumstances, 
whilst Ceylon planters will be doing no more than 
they hav» already resolved on doing, that is, work 
the Exhibition for their tea, whilst they will have all 
the advantage of the local experience of the Oompany’s 
working stafl,—Zondon Cor, Local ‘* Times,”’ 


CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA : 
SPEECH BY MR. ELWOOD MAY. 


We have received the following from Mr, A. 
Philip, Secretary to the Planters’ Association of 
Osylon:— 
4. Mincing Lane, London, May 8th. 

A. Philip Exq., Kandy, Oeylon. 

Deak Sir,—Mr. 8. Elwood May addressed a meet. 
ing of gentlemen interested in Oeylon Tea here on 
Monday last, and I enclose for the information of your 
Association a report of his remarks on the occasion. 

At the close of Mr. May’s address Mr. Rutherford 
suggested a scheme by which the estate owners of 
Ceylon would become, all, to a small extent share- 
holders in the Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company of 
America. He suggested that, that Oompany should 
represent the Planters’ Association at Chicago and 
that the receipts of the Tea Fund for a year should 
be voted to defray expenses at the “ World’s Fair” 
on condition that the American Company should allot 
to each subscriber of Rs. 50/ to the Tea Fund a fully 
paid 2 Rs. dollar share in the Company. 

Our Tea Committee meets here on Monday next 
to discuss the resolutions of which I enclose a copy, 
and by next mail I will write you further on the 
subject. 

By 8.8. “ Rewa” I am sending you the Tea service 
for Mr. Taylor and algo some 30 packets of Tea abont 
which I will. also write to you fully by next mail. 
The Oommittee is rather at a loss how to act as to 
furtber prosecutions and wishes the position to be 
made quite clear to the Standing Committee of the 
Tea Fund before incurring further expense.—I am, 
yours faithfully, (Signed) Wu. Martin Liaxn. 


Resolutions succustep sy Mr, 8. Exwoop May. 

No. 1.—esolved :—*‘That owing to the adulteration 
of Ceylon tea after it leaves the hands of the Planters, 
the Ceylon Association in London, in view of the fact 
that such adulteration has rendered it necessary for 
the Association to prosecute many vendors of packet 
teas, deems it desirable after hearing the explanations 
set forth by Mr. 8S. Elwood May, President of the 
Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company in America, that the 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon do give an assurance 
that this Company was formed under their auspices 
for the sale of Ceylon tea absolutely pure and un- 
adulterated in America, and that they have received 
and accepted a satisfactory written guarantee from 
the Company to this effect.” 

No. 2.—Resolved :—“That the Asrociation, impressed 
with the great benefit the extended market in America 
for Oeylon teas must be to the Island of Ceylon and 
to all thoge interested init, and considering that the 
efforts of the American Company should be heartily 
encouraged, do strongly recommend that Mr. H. K. 
Rutherford’s proposal be approved by the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon,” 

Mr. S. Elwood May said that they would have to 
bear with him as he had not addressed a meeting 
before. His idea in coming over from America in 
connexion with the Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company was 
to see gentlemen interested in the Oeylon tea industry 
and ask chem to join him in forming a sort of trust 
in the American sense of the term. Such a scheme 
would take him hours and perhaps weeks to explain. 
Briefly the ide2z was to form such a combination as 
would keep out, not al] competition, but competition 
when it was of the kind that had been experienced 
in England to such an enormous extent—he referred 
to the form of competition that consisted in advertis- 
ing and selling tea under the name of Ceylon with 
very little Oeylon tea in it and much of everything 
else. While in England there were laws dealing with 
this matter, there was at the present time nothing in 
America to prevent anybody from selling any mixture 
with a pinch of Ceylon in it and calling if Ceylon 
tea. Now, it was his firm belief that fifty or sixty 
million pounds of Ceylon tea could be sold to the 
world pure. She Compary had sold in America, 
100,000 pounds in pound packets in three months, ab- 
solutely pure as it left the planters, ‘Tho identity of 
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nothing could be 
Some of the leaders in London to whom 


unimpeachable ; 
got like it. 
be had explained his scheme said that it could 
not be done. They in America believed that 
anything could be done that wasright. Some people 
did things there that were wrong; there was no doubt 
about that. He believed he had been looked upon a 
little with the eyes of suspicion—and he could well 
understand it—as haying some idea of making a great 
combination by which the London market should be 
shut out. But that was absurd, for if that had been 
his intention he should have gone to Ceylon direct. 
The price obtained for tea in America was 80 good 
that profits would be from 50 to 300 per cent. OF 
the 100,000 pounds sold by the Oompany no part 
realized less than 650 per-cent profit, and some yielded 
as much as 200 per cent. To show what large pro- 
fits were made by combinations like the one of which 
he had been speaking, he might mention the Standard 
Oil Company of America, which in eight years had 
paid 100,000 000 dollars in dividends. He and other 
members of tue Ceylon Planters’ Tea Oompany had 
been spending their time iu educating the consumers 
of America. The Company did not believe that the 
dealer, or the broker, or anybody else in America 
was of the same vital importance as the consumer. The 
idea was to get the consumers to demand the Com- 
pany’s brands, and that would force everthing, The 
Company sold a tea called ‘“Bud”—really the tips 
of the Ceylon leaf, as he understocd it. They charged five 
shillings per pound for it retail. It cost the Oompany 
only 40 cents, it was scld to the grocer at 80 cents, 
and he made a profit of 45 cents out of bis customers. 
Referring again to the combination which he (Mr. May) 
had hoped to form he might say at once thatat the 
request of several gentlemen whom he had met in 
Eugiand he had dropped that part of his scheme, 
although he bad heard no argument thet had changed 
his mind at all as to the advisability of taking such a 
step. He had studied the question for four years and 
had not sprung the proposal upon them. It had re- 
ceived his most careful thought and consideration, 
and had been passed by many of the best headg in 
America. Ifsuch a combination should ever be floated 
in the future, the London contingent, even to the 
smallest broker, would be represented. The old Com- 
pany had made a failure. Americans called a concern 
a failure when it showed no result. The books were 
not of such a character as to bring in new investors. 
Well, he was brought in aud made President of the 
Company, nd he had devoted ali his time and energies 
to finding out what could be done with Oeylon Tea 
in America. He found that America did not like 
the teas from Japan and China. The Consul of 
Amoy had said to the American Secretary of 
State that the tea sent to the United States was the 
worst stuff that it was possible to get in the world. 
He and his friends also discovered that the Ceylon 
tea they had sold was used to carry off the rubbish 
from other coustries. He was now in this position. 
The Company could get investors, but could they get 
people who had faith in the movement, and, perhaps, 
in himeelf? Everybody who came into the office said, 
it was a good thiag, but they asked if there were 
really any Ceylon planters in it. They wanted to 
know if it was expected that the American people 
would put money into a concern to be worked for the 
sake of the Oeylon planters, who would yet take 
none of the risk. He did not see his way, either, to 
bring in only American people to make a market that 
anybody outside might come into and spoil. He 
want.d to educate the people of America to appreciate 
Ceylon tea, pure. But in came such peopleas Kearley 
& Tonge with their ‘ Ceylinis” and other brands; 
mixtures with very little Ceylon tea in them. This 
was teaching the people to detest Ceylon tea. The 
American never went half way in anything, and if he 
got the notion that the tea he took was Ceylon and was 
not good, he would have no more of it. He (Mr. May) 
wanted the planters to aid him in letting the American 
Tea Company show what a splendidly large market 
there was in America for pure Oeylon tea, In order to 
give some idea of the kind of assistance he wished for 
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he would read the resolutions he had drafted. 
(Attached Resolutions read.) Mr, May added that the 
Conspany had given a guarantee to the Association 
in Oeylon that they would not blend—that they would 
sell only pe Osylon. (Oorrespondence read between 
the Planters’ Association and the Ceylon Planters’ Tea 
Company.) In the course of conversation Mr. May 
remarked that he had been paying all his own expenses 
in connexion with the Company, He knew that 
Ceylon tea conld be made a tremendous success in 
America—not on the English plan, nor on the 
French plau, but on a plan that would meet the 
peculiar characteristics of the American people. 
A great deal was done ir America because it 
was fashionable. The Oompany could sell a large 
quantity of tea at a sovereign a pound, and still more 
at 12s and 8s. These prices were for teas that would 
in England fetch only 5s, 3s 64 and 2s 6d respectively. 
Asked why the original Gompany had not been success- 
ful, he said that they took a shop at R4,500, having 
really no plan or system at all. He did not wish to 
make any reflections upon them, but to his mind they 
went to work in the wrong way. They tried to get the 
tea into the hands of the merchants, and this was a 
pee: They should have gone to the consumers 
ivect, 


pe 
WATERSPOUTS OFF THE COAST OF CEYLON: 


Anent your recent remarks about waterspouts in 
connection with the remarkable escape of the S. 8. 
“ America,” a well-informed friend reminds me that 
in November 1863 or 1864, the schooner ‘‘ Adee Let- 
chimy” was caught in a waterspout between Paum- 
ben and Mannar with a party of immigrants on board. 
Her sister ships on the same voyage were the ‘“ Sa- 
rab Armitage” and the “Geraldina Alexandrina 
Roche,” both wellknown crafts in Colombo, the latter 
owned by Roche Victoria—but they happily escaped 
the fate of the **Adee Letchimy.’ It appears that 
the tindal, though warned by some of the passengers, 
was apparently ignorant of the danger impending and 
neglected to take the necessary precautions for the 
safety of the vessel in his charge. The result was 
most calamitous. The schooner according to the tes- 
timony of tha survivors was actually lifted out of the 
water, coming down again with such fearful violence, 
that she became a total wreck. Upwards of 200f the 
crew and immigrants perished. Portionsof the wreck 
were picked up near Kalpitiya.—Cor. 

——————— 


BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggzst.) 
LonpoNn, May 7th. 
CINCHONA.—The supply of bark offered at Tuesday’s 
auctiong was a moderate one, consisting of :— 


Packages Packages 
Ceylon cinchona 478 of which 452 were sold 
East Indian cinchona 1,188 do 1,188 do 
Java cinchona 203 do 203 do 
South American cinchona 196 do 29 do 
Res 2,063 do 1,872 do 


Total 

Tt will be seen from these figures that nearly 91 per 
cent of the bark offered was disprsed of, a proportion 
much in excess of the usual percentage. The assort- 
ment of bark was not a very superior one, the bulk of 
the parcels consisting of Succirubras, and there were 
scarcely and good Ledger barks. Competition throughout 
the sales was well maintained, and prices advanced from 
10 to 15 per cent on the previous auction rates. the unit 
ranging from |$d to 1}d per lb., the latter price being 
paid for some of the richer lots of bark. _ 

The following are the approxim:te quantities purchased 
by the principal buyers :— 


Lbs. 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 94,739 
aa Brunswick works an 92,202 
s Frankfort 0/M! and Stuttgart works 70,312 
a Auerbach works ec een 52,167 
Messrs. Howard & Sons ; oe nes 40,570 
Agents for the American and Italian works ane 39,525 
” French works on Ac 33,065 
Sundry druggists 008 top 16,847 
Total quantity sold “00 vee 489,427 
Boueht in or withdrawn vee od 34,050 
473,477 


Total quantity offered ws no 
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It should be well understood that the mere weight of 
bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it, firms who buy asm ll quantity 
of bark by weight frequently take the richest lots 
and vice versa. 


QuININH.—The market is ‘again decidedly stronger, 
and shows an advance of about 4d per oz. since our 
last report. On Tuesday there were buyers of German 
in bulk at 104d per oz. This morning a sale of 5,000 oz. 
B &S quinine (second-hand), May delivery, was reported 
at 103d per oz.; and later on in the day one of 5,000 oz. 
at lld per oz. 


SPICES.—Cinnamon: A parcel of 51 bales Ceylon, 
imported in 1889, was offered without reserve this week, 
pug eed at 72d to 8d for first, and 74d for second 
quality. 


<> 
CLEARING THE UNIVERSE: 
RARE PLANTS. 


In one issue of a newspaper the other day we 
remarked three paragraphs. The first announced 
that ‘the most prized of our orchids are reported 
to be rapidly disappearing from their native 
places”; the second, that ‘the only hope of 
preserving the fur-seal from extermination is gaid 
to be to stay their slaughter for six or seven years”? ; 
the third, that ‘‘ nearly all the principal animals 
indigenous to the United States are either sub- 
tantially extinct, or in immediate danger of becom- 
ing so.’’ These are the words of Professor Langley, 
head of the National Zoological Park at Wash- 
ington. Tnree such statements, published side by 
side, as it were, upon authority, give food for 
thought, Incontrovertible in themselves, their sig- 
nificance might be strengthened by endless illus- 
As regards orchids, Messrs. Steves 
announced last month, at a public sale, that the 
Government of Ceylon has forbidden the gathering 
of a certain species—Dendrobium McCarthye—tor 
an indefinite time, to preserve it from extinction. 
Another, the loveliest of all, as some think, Lelia 
elegans, would have vanished from this lower sphere 
had not some few specimens found a lodgment 
on clifigs absolutely inaccessible, where the Indians 
eye them with vain longing. Of the grand variety 
of Lelia purpurata, which enthusiasts call the 
“true,” not a plant remains in its native seat. 
The commonest of fine orchids half a century 
ago were Cattleya’s Mossiw and Triane, as we per- 
ceive by the great quantity still surviving io our 
greenhouses. At this time, they are classed among 
the rarest in Caraccas. The best variety Odonto- 
glossum crispum was found along the Pacho River 
in such profusion that early collectors pronounced 
the supply inexhaustible; the Journal des Orchidées 
states that ‘‘only a few plants are now left,” 
Not to prolong the list, it may be declared that 
every species,, ia every part of the world, for 
which there is a great domand, begins to fail. 
They canoot be replaced unless Government in- 
terfere—and vigorously too, for the profits of smug- 
gling, while they last, would be enormous. 
Orchids will become a royal fashion, indeed, when 
they cease to be weeds in their native home. 
Among the hundreds of skilful horticulturists who 
have tried again and again in the last half-century, 
but one has been successful in raising any mem- 
ber of the great Odontoglossum family from seed ; 
this bappy individual is M, Leroy, gardener to 
M. Edmond de Rothschild, and his plants have 
not yet flowered. Other genera less intractable 
demand five to sixteen years of most careful cul- 
tivation before they produce a bloom. Which 
means, in brief, that the grower would ask their 
weight in gold for his uurselings. 

But orchids are commonly regarded, even now, 
as luxuries in which the general public has no 
interest, That isa grievous mistake, but we may 
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let it pass. The public feels an interost, however, 
in fish, and that product also is threatened. Year 
by year the trawlers seek new ground, and still 
the price rises. They have cleared our coats so 
far that fishermon themselves, the least nervous 
of mortals, and not the most intelligent, demand 
protection, to save their industry from collapse. 
It is not worth while to speak of oysters. All 
the world knows that our famous “ natives’’ have 
vanished, and miscellaneous foreign species occupy 
their beds. For the daily supply of lobsters we 
depend on Scandinavia eked out by America ; how 
long these will last is a matter for calculation. 
Such inland waters a8 are open to the public 
have been cleared of big fish long ago, and the 
continual replenishments scarcely keep pace with 
the multiplication of anglers. So desperate we grow 
that perilous designs of acclimatization are wel- 
comed. The black bass of America, the silurus 
of Southern Hurope, will be turned down shortly 
in our narrow streams and tiny lakes, where 
assuredly, if they themselves give sport they 
will kill off all the natives. A pastime which 
some of us remember with especial delight 
“ tickling,’ or ‘‘grappling,” is forbidden by law 
with reason enough under the circumstances. 
Like its rival in the memory of veterans, birds’- 
nesting, it had to be suppresed for the ‘ preserva- 
tion of the species.” Country lads find more 
blameless sports now, perhaps. So we must hope, 
But the pursuit of Lepidoptera is not for all, and 
there are still myriads of boys who can rarely 
enjoy a game at cricket in the holidays.. They 
suffer by the clearing out of wild creatures which 
have amused every generation of English youth, 
And the farmers suffer also. Eagles, kites, buz- 
zards, and bustards have gone. Owls and hawks 
are following. While we write, Parliament is debat- 
ing whether or no it is worth while to arrest 
the extermination of hares. 

The romance of the uriverse will be eclipsed 
when wild beasts disappear; and the time draws on. 
Professor Langley, whom we have quoted, makes a 
strong appeal for the preservation of such as still 
survive in North America. May it be successful ; 
but we fear. Close seasons may be appointed, and 
hunting parties may be forbidden. But the area of 
cultivation will spread, and settlers will still be 
armed with weapons more and more and more 
deadly. The same process is going on everywhere. 
Startling it is to learn, for those who knew South 
Africa but twenty years ago, how far a man must 
travel beyond the Orange River to find even spring- 
bok—an antelope which he remembers covering the 
veldt in thousand as he drove northwards from the 
Karoo. The zebra alone appears to be actually 


lost ; but all other species which were prized in Caps’ 


Colony are represented by a few specimens here and 
there. Government is roused, and some landowners 
preserve strictly. But as men multiply they will 
have land, and they cannot be prevented from shoot- 
ing game to eat. Already there is an agitation to do 
away with the Reserye at Uitenage, where the last 
survivors of the elephant is South Africa find a 
narrow home. It may succeed presently; but before 
those pachyderm vanish they may also have outlived 
their kindred beyond the frontier. As peace is es- 
tablished in Oentral Africa population will grow, 
and in defence of their crops the natives must wage 
war upon the most destructive of all animals—putt- 
ing ivory and “ sport” aside. The hippopotamus 
the rhinoceros, which do not seek the shelter 
of dense forests, will even predecease the elephant. 
Buffalo will last longer, no doubt ; but the antelopes, 
all of which haunt pasture-land, and aro all food, 
will not hold their own so long. And the great 
felines must go with them, 


It is the same in Asia. Blephants have been pre- 
served for a good many years now in the Indian 
and Cingalese jungles, where they still exist. But 
thes? jungles narrow continually. The Gensus re- 
turns published a few days ago show an increase of 
twenty-two million souls, the vast majority of whom 
belong to the agricultural class. They encroach on 
the forests and the waste lands year by year. 
It igs cultivation, not slaughter, which thins wild 
beasts. Thereis a pathetic passage in Sir Samuel 
Barker’s recent work. He tells of a visit paid— 
in 1878, if we remember rightly—to the hunting 
grounds of his youth in Ceylon. Not a head of 
game could he find in districts which tesmed with 
deer and buffalo thirty years before. Thirty 
years hence, so far as we can see, big game will 
be extinct in Oeylon. 

It is all for the best,no doubt. Wild beasts have 
become a sort of anachronism all over a world full 
of beasts that are not ostensibly wild. But some- 
thing of interest will vanish from human life when 
they are lost, Increase and multiply and replenish 
the earth is a divine command, but in fulfilling 
our destiny faster and faster, we seem to be exter- 
minating the beautiful. Nor is it by any means 
assured that Nature will not exact compensation. 
But a month ago one would have declared with 
absolute confidence that the extinction of alligators 
would be a blessing unmixed. Not a redeeming 
virtue of any kind do those brutes possess, we 
thought, and all who know them had been rejoi- 
cing to bear that the demand for alligator leather 
threatened their existence. But now we learn that 
the waning of their numbers is spreading panio in 
Florida. The musk rat increases so fast that 
riverside plantations have been ruined. And the 
danger grows more serious month by month. An 
act bas been hurried through the Legislature, im- 
posing a fine of one hundred dollars on the man 
who wilfully kills an alligator, under any circum- 
stances, auring the next three years. No stronger 
instance could be found of the peril that attends 
human interference with the system of Nature.— 
Saturday Review, 


ee 


ELEPHANT-CATCHING OPERATIONS IN 
MADRAS. 


The success that has attended its elephant- 
catching operations has induced the Madras Forest 
Department to extend them. The operations were 
inaugurated in North Malabar in 1884, since when 
the capture of elephants has been confined to 
North and South Malabar and South Coimbatore. 
Thirty-one elephants have been captured, of which 
17 are now working ; one escaped; one was sold, 
and the remainder died. Of the last the death 
of four are attributed to the gross ill-treatment 
and neglect of the Forest subordinates, who have 
been brought to task and dismissed the service, 
16 of the elephants were caught in North Malabar. 
12 in South Malabar, and 3 in South Coimbatore. 
More elephants would have been taken in South 
Coimbator, where operations only began last year, 
but for the exceptional dryness of the season, 
owing to the failure of the South-West and North- 
Bast monsoons, The operations have been carried 
out under the supervision of the Forest Officers, 
Messrs. Morgan, Hadfield and Porter, and great 
credit is due to them, The pit system is the 
one employed for the capture of elephants, for 
it is considered by these officers superior to the 
khedda system, there being little or no risk of 
injury if sufficient precautions are taken and 
reliable men are told off for the work. The 
estimated cost of the capture of an elephant is 
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about R250, viz., actual cost of capturing R50; 
mahout for 5 months, while under  iraining, 
R60; cavady R35; fodder and rations, R75; super- 
vision and sundries R30. The value of the ele- 
phants al present possessed by the Department 
is estimated at RK10,500. After capture and 
removal from the pit unnecessary severity is 
avoided, and the animals are trained, being kindly 
treated and receiving as rewards jaggery, sugar-cane 
or other delicacies. In about five months the training 
is complete and the elephants put to work with 
others in dragging timber etc. As there is a certain 
amount of personal risk incurred in the work of 
capture, rewards not exceeding K100 are proposed to 
be granted to the subordinates employed for each 
elephant captured and properly trained and which is 
in good condition at the end of six months. 
In this connection it will not be uninteresting 
to summarise what a2 correspondent, who signs 
himself ‘‘ Kurumber,”’ writes to the Asian. He 
prefaces his remarks by referring tc the report 
that Admiral Fremantle, while at Trincomalie, 
went on ashooting expedition to Vellar plain, 15 
miles from Mutur and there bagged two elephants, 
“a dame and her baby.’’ Can, he asks, this 
horrible tale be true? If it bo so. all he can 
say is that ** some people have curious ideas of 
what constitutes sport. The wanton butchery of 
harmless animals that are perfectly useless to 
the man who shoots them, and very often to 
every one else, is simple cruelty, and all true 
sportsmen, who are humane and do not need- 
lessly inflict pain on dumb beasts, can only 
shudder at such doings.’’ ‘“ Kurumber”’ should not 
have commented on the Admiral’s gport without 
having made himself acquainted with all the facts 
of tbe case. Admiral Fremantle, we may menticn. 
had shot the female when its baby, which had 
at firat bolted, turned round and charged the 
Admiral and his party, and in self-defence the 
former shot the innocent suckling, Th:t is all. 
“ Kurumber’/ then refers to the reprehensible 
-anduct of the Ceylon Government in allowing 
Ve-. big-wig and globe trotter who visits Ceylon 
to mt. the elephants without restriction. This 
15 nO ljewe iotere a fact, for the Government is 
ae pee (c RY, Preserve these mammoths of 


-~ber.” The Madras Govern- 
ment then comes in “1 2 Sago Gt Oa aay 


correspondent’s attack. We; 4 
gays, Feioly remarking that if eee “iui ae 
yernment wishes to exterminate the Clos.) daancthe 
wholesale manner attributed to it by * Teena y ae a 
ii, has every right to do so, as far as we can sc, 

« Here,in Southern India, the Madras Governmenv 
locks plactly on whilst a feudatory State (Mysore) 
carries On MNS extermination in a more wholesale 
manner. HOE xars the wild elephants have been 
most carefully Pr’.oted by Government, apparently 


in order that ie Aner Government should reap 
the Soaeaniohi the Mgatching and selling the 
animals Ww 


6 s Government has bred 
ee Bee cont (by es mae arsistance of a 
ee t the same thing apteme Government ! 
Thee: Wena well stocked game you possessed a 
pee d your neighbour, with erve, and then 
Hae one er to shoot down in hivoan ioe your 
petcae (hat you bred and preservem@all holding 
eal the folly of the Madras Governmet}. ae Bene 
whilst lakhs of rupees worth of it oe 

Pe being captured wholesale by the Mysép f 
as ae holp of the Government of Reopts 
ae ordinary cong aS Praia iors 
Government has caught & Bee Ree 
A dras perhaps the Supreme en, 38 
Es tab me the fact that they have i Noy 

| 


elephants to preserve! Then I presume they wil 
purchase elephants and turn them loose to re- 
stock the forest! Our present Governor, Lord 
Wenlock, is however a very different man to his 
predecessors, and he has only to discover the 
terrible damage thatis being done to counteract 
if as scon as possible.’— M. Mail. 


spe ee ee 
“HISTORY OF COFRFEE:” MR. PETER 
BROHIER’S TRANSLATION. 


Kandy, 18th May I891. 
To the Editor of the “Tropical Agriculturist.” 

Dear Srk.—I was glad to s-ein the Tropical Agri- 
culturist (see pages 874, Vol. X. and 5 and 12) the traus- 
lation of the ‘History of Coffee” from the 
Dutch of Valentyn. This translation was made, about 
35 years ago, by Mr. Peter Brohier (the father of the 
present assistant Auditor-General), who was then a 
retired public servant and had been chief clerk of 
thereveuue branch of the Audit Office. Mr. Brohier, 
(who was the son of the late Captain John Brohier 
Provincial Judge of Puttalam)* was a good Dutch 
scholarand an accomplished musician. After his re- 
tirement from the Government ¢ervice, he speat much 
of his time in translating Dutch works. The translation 
in question was origiva'ly a contribution to one of 
your contemporaries. The planters of the day and 
others were much pleased with the work, and a leading 
Eurovean gentleman wrote to the translator, that 
apart from the merits of the translation, he was quite 
delighted with the humorous summaries which headed 
each chapter; and that above all, he was charmed 
with the little Turkish poem which was rendered so 
feliciiously into English. This contribution afterwards 
appeared in a Pamphlet form, and at the suggestion of 
Mr. Hew Stewart, the fasetious editor of the ‘ Times’’ 
a copy of it was forwarded to Mr. Alexander Brown, 
the Secretary of the Planters’ Association, whose at- 
attention was called to the fact that a preparation 
very much like ‘“ Pale Ale” might be prepared from the 
coffee husk or shell. Aud the worthy Scotch Secretary, 
whilst thanking the learned translator for the copy sent 
to tha Association, informed him, that he did not 
believe the planters were just then prepared to try 
the experiment suggested, as the coffee berry ‘f pure 
and simple” was paying them hard over fist. 


—Yours faithfully, SIGMA. 
a i 
INDIAN ART APPLIED TO THE  ILLUS- 


TRATION OF INDIAN EPICS. 


As attention has recently been drawn to the 
industries of Jeypore in connection with the munifi- 
cent gift of £20,000 to the Imperial Institute by Hig 
Highness the Maharaja, it may not be inappropriate 

tRotice the really artistic work done by native 
an ifers in that city. The Ramayana shield alone 
would bx sufficient to prove the marvellous skill of the 
workman who holds the premier place in Jeypore. 
the general ita was taken from the Milton and Bunyan 
shields of More. Yadeuil, and the story of the Rama- 
yena is told in «series of plaques, nearly all of 
which are faithful Yeproductions in relief, in silver- 
plated brass, of paintings by the most celebrated artists 
who flourished in Akbar’s time, Ganga Baksh. Khati 
1s the workman who carried out the idea which Dr. 
Hendley conceived, and visitors to Jeypore, when they 
see this shicld. can realise that the art of workiag in 
metals still survives in India, The figures of men and 
animals are perfectly reproduced from theold paintings 
and nothing is wanting in those detaila which the 
native artist only too often neglects. Dr. Hendley has 
now arranged for the production of two more large 
shields. One of these will be a companion to the 
Ramayana shield, the story of the Mehabarata being 


) , cial Judge of P 
wrote the "Historical Account of Clean che 
appeared in the Ceylon Literary Register of last year, 


* Oaptain Brohier, the Provin 
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taken as the second great epic poem of the Hindus. fF 


Here again the paintings of Akbar’s time will be copied. 
The other shield will be known as the Ashwameda, 
aud will contain seyen plaques. In olden days, says 
Dr, Hendley, a curious custom obtained of the expia- 
tory sacrifice of a horse. The animal, selected by a 
ruling Chief, was allowed to wander at large for a 
year. Those who disputed the supremacy of its owner, 
took possession of it and fought to retain it against 
all comers. “If the horse came safely through his 
trials he was sacrificed with elaborate ceremonies, and 
the victorious monarch was then acknowledzed as 
paramount sovereigo.” The sacrifice which Yuiishthira 
performed, has Leen chosen as a fitting subject for 
idustration on the shield. The drawings have been 
taken from Akbar’s own copy of the Rizmnamah or 
Persian version ef the Mahabarata. The adventures 
depicted are extremely curious. The horse goes through 
several transformations, and visits very strange countries. 
In one of these the trees produced as fruit men, women 
and avimals, who lived but a day. The inhabitants 
were monsters with blanket ¢a:s, in which they wrap- 
ped themselves at night. In Manipura the people were 
all virtuous: there were no iijars, the men were all brave 
and the women submissive to their husbands. The 
exact position of this wonderful land is unfortunately 
not made known. The wonderful horse worked wiracles 
when he appeared, and even ually he was sacrificed with 
due pomp, assending to the heaven of Brahma and be- 
coming a constellation, The subject shculd test to the 
full the skill of Ganga Baksh Khati, t) whose hands 
the shield will be entrusted. Many months of patient 
labour will be required before the Mababarata and 
Ashwameda shields can be placed alongside the Ramiu- 
yana; but Jeypore will in the end possess three speci- 
mens of metal work in relief unrivalled throughout 
India. Dr. Hendley may well be congratulated on his 
successful cfforts to foster indigenous talent, which in 
these days, if left to itself, would probably never have 
risen to any very high level.—Pioncer. 


—$———— 

Masxetrya (Theberton) 28th May.—Fearful rain- 

fall so far since burst of monsoon which was on 

the night of 20th, as no wiad on the 19th till 
a. m. 20th: 


Rainfall. Rainfall 

19th... 000 3°19 in. | 26th... 500 2°58 in 
20th... eee 5°00 ,, | 27th... foe O74 ,, 
21st ... 5°42 _——— 
22nd... 000 5 il ,, 9 days eee 4019 ,, 
23rd.. ove 4°84 _ 
24th... O00 4:77 ,, | Average for 9 days 4'465,, 
25th... 5°54 


Still raining heavily, not quite so bad as be- 
fore. We have had violent squalls of wind with 
this rain since 1 a.m.of20th. ‘Total so far for 
May, viz., to 27th 57°S2 in.—Not bad ! 

Tue Report oF THH DiRECTORS OF THE DARJEELING 
Company made up to Dec. 31st, 1890, shows that g90 
quantity of tea manufactured in the season of +1°¥ 
amounted to 606,950 lb., being a considerable ecats 
of 57,172 lb. over the crop of 1889, but the #8 brokers 
have informed the directors that the us~! bigh cee 
dard of quality wes not maintained, ar4s Coe eas 
the average price realised for the cP 18 only 1s rece 
per |b., against 1s 2:10d per Ib. foc the crop of 1589, 
showing a decrease of 144d per lb., which, on ie 
whole quantity disposed of, represents & deficiency 0 
3,5731. The proportion of teas of fine quulity was un- 
usually smail during the past season, aud high prices 
were realised for them. Out of the profit on tke sea- 
gon’s operations the following claims hey? to be pro- 
vided for :—To commissions to e«, 8437; to income- 
tax, 2227; leaving a not profit of 6,2661, which is equiva- 
lent to 4/ 12s 6d per cent. on the paid-up capitial of 
the company; and it is therefore proposed to ‘transfer 
fromthe undivided profits the sum of 1,8597 in order 
to provide a sufficient amount to enable the members 
to declare a dividend at therate of 6 percent. forthe 
past year. So farthe prospects for tho season 1891 
sbow an improvement over lastup to the middle of 
April, but the quantity of tes manufactured np to that 
darly period of the season has always fluctuated con- 


diseerably.—O, Mal, 
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Reserve Forests.—The grand reserves of 
forest still held by the Government between the 
upper reaches of the Bentota rivzar and Sabara- 
gamuwa or extending into that prevince, are not 
generally realised. in one block, about 8 to 10 
miles from the river, there are 8,000 acres very 
fine reserve forest, with big timber irees. A great 
part of the Sinha Raja forest has suffered from 
chenaing in the days of old; but there are still 
10,000 acres perhaps of fine heavy jungle, while 
the chenaed portions are many of them ofa con- 
siderabie age now. 

BamBoo Cuarcoau,—lt is generally thought that 
bamboo being so light and small makes a bad 
fuel wood, and no one would think it of any value 
as fuel for forges; yet it is considered the best - 
material for making charcoal for blacksmith work, 
and is in large demand all over Mysore. It ig 
said to give cif more heat than the best coke and 
to require less blast. A maund of bamboo charcoal 
fetches twice as much in the village-markets as the 
best charcoal. The method of charring bamboo 
is different to that used for harder woods—the 
stacks or kilns being carefully covered with green 
leaves and then plastered with wet clay. While 
the burning is going on care is taken to exclude 
air as much as possible without extinguishing the 
fire —Langalore Spectator. 

West InpIAN CONCENTRATED LiME-JUICH.—Among 
the industries which might probabiy be established, 
or, rather, developed, within the limits of the empire, 
with a prospect of yielding a profitable return, the 
preparation of concentrated lime juice for the manu- 
facture of citric acid deserves to be mentioned, 
England is sti/l the country where citric-acid making 
is carried on most largely, and at present almost the 
whole of our supply of the raw material for its 
mauufacture is obtained from Sicily. The concen- 
trated-jJuice market in Messina is usually dominated 
by a gang of speculators, and it is to be feared 
that the actual producers of the article receive but 
scanty return for their labour. Indeed, it is asserted 
that when the price of juice falls below 4 figure not 
much lower than that at which it stands at presep+ 


= 


the juice-mekers cannot get a living at their Cea 
ae 6 re 
tion. But these conditions, even if COITECH ocesaful 


by no means preclude the possibility ontiful i 
no 1 wee set no the 
cultivation elsewhere. The lime 18. “in Sicily, and in 


West India island as the lem“ axation, Bnd lntenre 
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the conditions of land-ter’compare favourably with 
Peds polautes ae POS, matter of fact, concentrated 
the Italian is ancyest Indian limes—the produce of 
tae from th’ for a good mary years been placed 

omini¢Aarkets in small lots and at irregulac perioda, 
on 9 is questionable whether che possibility vf pro- 
Paing a regular supply at @ remuueratiys Price hag 
ever been figuied out with any approach *° precision, 
though it might very possibly be qu’? 28 deserving 
of consideration as many other sus8ted means of 
industrial advancement in the tt ndies. I¢ is 
doubtful whether the total Bate of concentrated 


i j ‘ ere amouuts 
West Indian lime-juice recs; to ag 
much as 100 pipes & Ye®one ween more than the 
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To the Editor. 
FOR CEYLON TEA PLANTERS. 


London, H.0., May 1st. 

Dean Stn.—The enclo ed figures have only just 
been issued—too late for our circular. We therefore 
send them to you that you may publish them if 
you think fit. 

Marger drooped on Thursday. What a pity it 
is that planters cannot be induced to make larger 
breaks? This is a most important matter, and 
affeots the market far more than can be understood. 
Many a buyer will purchase 500 chests of tea if in 
seven or eight lots and think nothing of it. Put 
the same quantity into twenty lots and he fancies 
he has bought an awful lot of tea; he has a long 
list instead of a short one and a crowd of samples 
instead of only a few—in addition to which the 
work entsiled in eelling the twenty lots is three 
or four times as great as ia selling only six or 
seven, Cannot you use your powerful influence to 
help the Ceylon tea trade in this important matter ? 

Quatiry.—We are very sorry to note, in valuing 
teas for next Thursday’s eale, a further falling-off.— 
We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, 


Aprit 1891. 


ist May 191. 
Movements (in lb.) of Indian and Ceylon Tea during 


Monruuy Sratistics, 


April 1891. April 1890. 
Indian Ceylon Indian Ceylon 
mports 2,881,283 5,941,264 4,234,772 8,403,232 
Delivery 8,061,642 3,942. 242 5,155,941 1,334,678 
Stock 83,181,817 13,778,742 41,527,883 10,543,190 


Movements (in 1b.) of Indian and Ceylon Tea from 
: lst June to 30th April Ist June 1889 to 30th 
1891, 


April 1890. 
Indian Ceylon Indian Ceylon 
Imports 99,6 6,182 42,225,800 100,598,280 30,179,152 
Delivertes 93,924,654 38,037,432 86,675,840 26,927,0€0 


KOLA AND ITS PREPARATIONS. 


London E.C. May Ist. 


Sir,—If the reports of the experiments made at 
Aldershot by Horace Manders, r R.c.8., have not 
already been published I think many of your readers 
would find them interesting. 

This. gentleman initiated the experiments for the 
Indian Government and after carefully examining 
all the different forms of kola in my warehouse 
selected a certain quantity of each form for trial, 
amongst others a certain quantity of the pure 
kola powder, As we cannot at present give you 
a full report of the experiments, sufiice it to say 
that the kola powder surpassed all other forms 
in sustaining properties. 

On Wednesday morning the experiment commen- 
ced and continued till the following Saturday night. 

Each morning a teaspoonful of kola powder was 
taken in hot water and 14 ounce dry rusk during 
the day. Mr. Manders found that he suffered no 
inconvenience whatever from hunger or thirst and 
he strongly recommends the use of kola on all 
expeditions, etc, 

Owing to this series of experiments we have been 
enabled to decide that a teaspoonful of dry kola 


equal to 4 oz, is quito sufficient to take during 


8 
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12 or even 24 hours. At the advice of Mr, 
Manders we prepared a kola wine and bitters; 
these he pronounced entirely satisfactory. We were 
fortunate enough to obtain the hearty co-operation 
of one of the largest wine merchants in London 
for the wine, and one of the largest distillers for 
the bitters ; and further it was decided that it waa 
best to supply the bitters so that they are ready 
for consumption without any mixing whatever. 
Having in this country every appliance for obtain- 
ing the fluid and solid extracts of kola we were 
enabled to make the very best preparation of biscuits 
in different form, but none of these gave very 
good resulis. 

What is considered of very great importance ig 
that if anyone is on an expedition they could put 
a pinch of this kola powder into the rice froma 
tin box, and as it has no appreciable flavor it 
would not be notie:d, but would nevertheless im- 
part its enormous sus'aining power even perhaps 
to a greater extent than if partaken of as a watery 
infusion. I think this will show you that I have 
been on the right track in recommending the 
pianting and introduction of kola wherever it is 
possible in our colonies. 

Already we have had reports from Burma from 
some of the merchants and others who have been 
using if and who are more than satisficd with the 
results. Especially has this been the case in the 
hot weather as they have been enabled with kola 
to support the great heat in a way which has 
perlestly astonished them, No foreign Government 
or representative has ever had in Hurope the success 
which has attended the experiments made by Mr. 
Manders. As we know that there have been ex- 
periments carried on in India we hope that you 
will be enabled to obtain possession of the parti- 
culars so as to put them side by side with the 
abbreviated report sent you.—Yours truly, 

THOS. CHRISTY, rz... 

[We have to call attention to Mr. Ohristy’s 
advertisement of kola preparations in another 
column.—Ep. 7. A.) 


“SOAPSTONE” OR RATHER 
LAERITE” IN 


“ RENSSE- 
CEYLON, 


May 9th. 
Drar Sir,—I send you a small piece of ‘ soaps 
stone’ found by a native correspondent in the 
lowcountry. It is the first time I have found any. 
Kindly let me have your opinion of its value (if 
any) and relative merits.—Yours truly, 
EXPLORER. 


Dear Sir,—Herewith I send you a piece of metal- 
which is named by the natives of this place ‘ nil 
garunda ” and used for medicinal purposes as belly. 
ache, snake bites, &c.; but I considered it to be a 
metal which belongs to the marble kind found in Ceylon. 
If you think that you could pussibly make any benefit 
out of it I shall thank you to let me know. It 
is found only in one place of this district in one of 
the Crown lands.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

EK. H. 


[We referred the lump of yellow-looking stone to 
Mr. Geo. Armitage, who has just completed his 
examination and pronounces it to be a variety of 
tale called ‘‘ Rensselaerite,”’ much harder than 
the soapstone of commerce. The latter is used 
for a variety of purposes including gas burners, 
the lining of stoves, &c, The specimen s nt to us 
has a specific gravity of 2°63 and Mr. Armitage 
does not think it will be of commercialalue, — 
Ep, 7’. A.] 
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MALE AND FEMALE C NUT TREE 

Sir,—I have never seen any mention of the 
fact that some coconut trees appear to be capable 
only of producing male flowers and are consequently 
barren. These trees bear the ordinary small male 
flowers in quantities but the bracts are void of female 
florets. Another variety of coconut tree produces 
poth male and what appear to be female flower, but 
these latter are defective and incapable of ferti- 
lization, and though they produce fruit, yet these 
last when opened are found to consist of only 

husk or coir. 
EGov are facts which have come under my 
own observation, and 1 would be glad if I could 
get any explanation of them, or be informed 
by any of your numerous readers if there are 
any means whereby such a disastrous state of 
things could. be obviated or avoided, and whether 
trees which heve already been established could 
be grafted or otherwise made to produce fruit.— 
Iam, &e., P. FOSTER HUGGINS, 
Golden Vale, S. Vincent, West Indies. 

(On this very interesting subject, Dr. Trimen, 
as well as such coconut planters as Messrs. Jardine 
Lamont, Beven and others may have something 
interesting to say-—Ep. T. A.] 


ee SS 
CEYLON TEA IN SWITZERLAND AND 
AUSTRIA. 


Winterthur, May 13th. 

Dear Sir,—l sm much obliged to you for the 
insertion of my name in the list of the sup- 
porters of the Ceylon Tea Industry. _ The sale 
of Oeylon tea in this country is increasing slowly, 
but steadily. There are now also other sellers of 
this tea, who probably buy it in London ; but who 
very likely would never have touched it, if I had 
not made the beginning. In this way the Ceylon 
tea industry is benefitted also indirectly. I beg 
Jeave to ask you to add to the list of supporters 
of the Ceylon Tea Industry the namooi my friend, 
Mr. W. Weiner, 7. Bezirk, 5, Mentergasse. Vienna, 
the capital of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
whose efforts made on bebslf of Ceylon tea were 
acknowledged by the meeting of the Tea Fund Com- 
mittee on April 10th last, to the minutes of which 
(under the heading Ceylon Tea in Switzerland) 
please refer.—I, am dear sit, yours truly. 

CHARLES OSSWALD. 


gan 


MALE AND FEMALE COCONUT TREES, 


Veyangoda, May 15th. 

DEAR 9iR,—I am afraid I have nothing interesting 
to say in reply to Mr. Foster Huggins’s enquiries. i 
have never come across a coconut tree producing male 

usively.- ( 
fovea eee eB mature its fruit, I believe the fact 
of the flowers producing fruit, even although they may 
never reach maturity, proves that the flowers cannot be 
male, Sach trees I have always regarded as the result 
of defective seed. I am confirmed in this belief by 
Simmonds, who in his ‘' Tropical Agriculture” says, 
“ those nuts which may be taken from trees of imma- 
turage will, if any plants are successfully reared 
from them, grow very rapidly, but the fruit will drop 
pefore the kernel acquires consistency.” 

I do not think it quite accurate to regard as & 
“variety” those trees that produce nuts consisting only 
of the outer busk. I have heard these nuts described 
by 8 genius, who was translating into English a no- 
terial agreement from the vernacular, as atill-born 
nuts! These trees too, 1 consider as a result of de- 
fective eeed. If the tree that produces these undesir- 
able nuts—if what is without nuts can be rightly 
called coconuts—have a strong, vigorous tronk and a 
good head of leaf, and in other words aro worth pro- 
serving: & heavy dose of manure consisting roainly cf 
bone dust will cure thom of their bad habit. I 
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In very rare instances & tree is” 


(Jury 1, 189% 


have a very vigorous looking tree which ' produced 
nothing but husks. 
tokened their emptiness. 
nuts of various sizes and apparently of various ages, 
and would, if seen by him, have confirmed the con- 
tention of a member of the Metropolitan Bar that 
nuts of various ages are invariably 
the same stalk! 
tree was wanting in stamina and gave ita very heavy 


The appearance of the fruit be- 
The same bunch had on it 


to be found on 
I came to the conclusion that the 


dose of cattle manure, with bones and saehes: that 
was about a couple of years sgo. I now find that: 

the nuts the tree is producing seem to be filling out, 

and I have hopes that they will prove to be good 

ones. If it will interest you, I shall send you a 
stalk with nuts of seemingly various ages, 

There are some trees that bear very heavily and 
the nuts are large and well filled out apparently, but 
which are minus the kernel, or in some instances have 
it of a dirty brown colour and covering only a portion 
of the shell. Water is absent from such nuts. 
Whether it was present during the earlier stages of 
growth, I hadnever an opportunity of finding out; but 
I suppose it was present in small quantity. These 
trees, too, can, I believe, be brought round by menuring 
with phosphatic manure. Ihave made a trial. 

The cure I would recommend fora barren tree is to im- 
prove it off the face ofthe earth. Surely Mr. Huggins 
cannot be serious when he enquires “ whether trees 
(coconut) that have already been established could be 
grafted ?” Science will have to adyancea good deal I 
think before such an operation becomes possible ; the 
idea is quite Yankee. 

During the seasons of the year that coconut trees 
bear heavy crops, empty or “ still-born ” nuts increase 
in number proportionately. This proves I think that 
they are the result of impaired vigor in the tree, for 
at such seasons the resources of the tree are taxed to 
the utmost to mature the large number of nuts they 
are carrying. Liberal cultivation lessens the number 
of empty nuts materially. 

Perhaps the Superintendent of the School of Agricul- 
ture and his Assistants, some of whom claim to have 
been bred under the shade of the coconut tree, can 
contribute something interesting on the subject. 

When a coconut tree commences bearing, the first 
few flower spathes thrown out contain abortive blossoms, 
these are called in Sinhalese Boru mal or false flowers. 
The length of time a tree continues to throw out these 
Boru mal is dependent on its vigor and affords a sure 
index of its bearing capabilities through life. Weakly 
trees continue to bear abortive blossoms for years 
running, and when they do bear it is only a few nuts 
per annum.. It is best both for the appearance and 
yalue of a young property to courageously root these 
cumberers out and to replace them with3 or 4 year 
plants; a supply of these is a necessity, they are better 
aple to maintain the struggle for existence in a pro- 
perty where the roots of the trees cover the ground 
than a nursery plant. To attempt to get the bad 
trees to bear is an expensive and disheartening job : 
at the best they only repay what is spent on them. 


Nt 


KUSH-KUSH YAMS. 


DEAR S1r,—I am in @ position to say kush-kush is an 
imported plant and 1 believe comes from the West 
Indies. Messra. Whyte & Oo. of Kandy deserve the 
thanks of the public for its introduction into this 
island. A friend of mine bought about 20 tubers 
originally from the above firm and first cultivated it 
on a leased land at Veyangoda, gradually extending 
its cultivation till he sold the yams delivered in Oo- 
lombo to a goods many of his acquaintances and 
public at R10 per cwt., at which rate it paid him. 
I was the means of getting this introduced into the 
Bentota district through the late Mr. Lewis Mendis, 
who got his tubers from Veyangoda. The proprietor 
of “Comilla” also obtained tubers from the same 
source and cultivated it afew years back extensively, 
and I am under the impression had Megars. Auwardt 
& Oo. as his agents selling it in Colombo, 


Jury 1, 1891.) 
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- Your correspondent “ W. B. L.” secured his tubers 
from “Comilla”’ a few years back, since which he has 
kept. up its cultivation which as he says is rather 
expensive wanting a gocd prepared soil with plenty 
‘of manure. I also got another gentleman, an official, 

- to cultivate it on his property at Hewagam Korale, 
but I am afraid this gentleman has given it up and 
has confined his attention only to coconuts and pepper, 
the latter of which he firmly believes in as paying 
handsomely. I remember sending a few specimens 
of the yam to your office end the then editor was 
pleased to cay after trial that it was equal to or 
even superior to the best Jaffua. Isay so as well 
_unhesitatingly, and would strongly advise you to 
procure some specimens from your worthy correspon- 
dent ““W. B. L.” when you will endorse my opinion. 
HORTICULTURIST. 


OVER-PRODUCTION OF TEA, 


S1r,—Referring to what H. KE. the Governor 
said at the Dimbula breakfast, respecting over pro- 
duction being the chief danger tea planters need 
fear, would it not be well, before the danger 
comes too near, for all tea planters to combine 
and push their teas in countries where they are 
now little known, notably on the continent of Hurope 
and in Australia ? 

It would greatly strengthen the hands of the 
“ Oeylon Tea Fund” if all planters would join 
and give 37 cents per 1,000 lb. of green leaf, 
which I am willing to do for as long as may 
be necessary if my brother planters will do the same, 

Please. give my name and address to any en- 
quiring persons.—Yours truly, 

PROPRIETOR. 


OUR OOCONUT SOILS. 


Dear Srr,—Not being a learned scientist myself, 
I am obliged to take such scraps of science as I 
need at second hand, but [ am somewhat nice 
about the) authorities I consult—applying only to 
such as have made a name and position in their 
own branch of investigation. When B. assumed 
that silica was deficient in certain coconut fields 
I applied to Professor Geikie, who gave me the 
following information :—More than one half of the 
earth’s crust consists of silicate ; it is an essential 
element in all igneous rocks, from which all sedi- 
-mentary rocks and soils are ultimately derived ; it 
ig therefore not only abundant but everywhere 
present. In regard to the agricultural value of 
pilica, the following .sentence from a _ recently 
published article by Professor Johnstone disposes 
of that question :— 

“Now silica and silicates are decidedly injuri- 
ous to all vegetables doubtless, but in particular 
to agricultural plants, I say injurious; the time 
‘has gone past for considering silica an essential, 
a usefuloor even an innoxious accessory.”’ 

OLD. PLANTER. 

(We suppose it is our correspondent who quotes 
-Professor Johnstone’s dictum which certainly sur- 
»prises us. One-balf the crust of the earth com- 
posed of a substance which is noxious and only 
noxious to agricultural plants! ‘‘ Cinnamon sand”’ 
-is about 98 per cent silica, and yet tho finest 
‘cinnamon in the world grows in such sand,— 
Ep, 7. A.) 


CACKLING OF JUNGLE HENS. 
Adampan, May 19th. 
- §1r,—Re cackling of jungle hens, 1 am afraid 1 am 
‘Yather late, but yet, should you deem the following 
of any interest, they are at your disposal, 


domestic fowls. 


I have had the opportunity of observing or rather 
I made it a point of studying the manners and ways 
of wild animals in general, and the question now at 
issue has been one of them, I could say from my 
own knowledge that the jungle hens do not cackle 
after lying. They have four peculiar notes :—one 
when they fly alarmed, one when they feed with the 
cock in reply to call, one when calling the chickens, 
one warning the chicks: the latter three similar to 
the domestic hen but in a softer key. The jungle 
hens lay more than four eggs ; I have taken as many 
as nine and | have seen a brood of eight chicks. 
I have never heard a jungle hen cackle and the 
cock replying in a similar key, as among the 
The cock when singing out hig 
‘George Joyce"’ flaps his wings nearly like to his 
domestic cousin.—Yours truly, 

K. Ds HOEDT. 


THE OHEMISTRY OF SOILS. 


Veyangoda, May 19th. 

Draw Si2z,—l cannot say with Old Plantes” chat 
Iam a ‘‘iearned scieutisy,’ for 1 lay aro preten- 
tions tu heimg a scientist at all, whetner learued 
or unleerned. Like him the information Y get ou 
scientific subjects ‘s from books; but I do not enjoy 
the eame nrivilegey as be tp the choice of my authori- 
ties. My wsuthorites are tue ordiuary vest booka 
that ¢su he nureaase ». the 0094-slore at tbe Observer 
Office. 4 ve.v aup eteutious hook by Aitved Sibsoa 
gives Mecsely wwe saine info naive oa silica as Pro. 
fessov Gok 3 does. ~ Silica ¢ ube preduainating con- 
stituenv Oo: 0Su 36°13, 7ocks anu minerals; it is the 
most abundani 30'+. materia’ o° me earth.’ My old 
friecd has put 1 ‘ass’ to che aunecessa y touble of 
consulling sucuo ue leg “ay have made 2 asme 
and position 42 cae 7, ovanel of invest.gation,” to 
refute astatemen: o alleration { did nos make. It iv 
theold yame of fgau 193 nan df vuck am, 0% une’e owa 
creation. The stetauen: which «« is s'leced ! made 
occurs in the fivst & my atte's on sah, wuee T pay 
toat Tb-rv2 dedtie aags inar the easson ei y coed. 
nut trees ¢-0) @4°Q sannoe suport tiew Suvi 
bunches “wav be aw. wo + deficiensey o’ 8 lca,’ 
A little Luoven: world have savsfied © O'd Plantes” 


that { covlu wwt sorssuy sie lo a desccency of 
silica i te SOL) vuu 4 .ue commos*ii0on 9! ine Ee, 
for I stavea over an o 4 iveia unay ove of tha 
properties of salt ‘s ir aptly to rewe, solvne baa 


Silica iu the soil, +c .-o) 
hold to the dele! wut sthies serus so vworgreg ond 
stiffen vegetable waves, Owing 19 the sitaw of 
wheat containtug cov ve xvi. over 50 per ve at of 
silica, it was fcr long vommicved tbau voxt mineral 
was absolutely necessary a ite soil io: 1A growth 
aud that it save stiffness to the straw. Pecen’ ex- 
peliments ac prowl whest ona son devoig of - lca 
have disproved iis vsli6f, D. Hmil Wo: f too con- 
ducted some expetinents iv vhbe game dicectiov, and 
his verdict was (hat whows siiice was not incis- 
pensable for plan. rowun, yet the ® .socpiion of silica 
greatly assisted tne sss.m favor of othe. plan food, 
and thay plants to wuicy silicn was supplied showed 
better development iqau nose wituour ut. Now I 
contend that L have ign authovity ‘o: the pelier I 
hold. All encagen ‘n agricv) ural snesuits aave latly 
experience of tne ‘1 %erence between the pogs.bilit y 
of making a prodacy “row and growing .1 : abo @ 
healthy auu wel deve'vosd spec_men, Whe djgorenoe 
is thuy vetween vue “rowms of » prouuct g a Joss 
and at 2 » ofit. Wemdes viaw .o my thio, tag the 
experimevis ouly went vo prove that «'lica was uot 
essential to ihe growth of wheai; uhey went no 
further. 

And now T come to the second pa’: of the letter 
of “Old Planes” wxere oe quotes witk approval the 
dictum of Professor Jounsione. I may remark en 
passané that L take it for gyanted that ‘* Alexande’ 
Johnstone’ is a Professor solely on * Old Planters’ ” 
authority, for though il may display my ignorance of the 
names of the shining lights of the scientific world, yet 
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I honestly say that of my own personal knowledge I 
do not knowthat he is a Professor. Not only must he 
be a Professor, but cne who ‘“ has made a name and 
p osition in his own branch of investigation,” or accord- 
ing to his own showing ‘“ Oid Planter” would net 
have thought fit to parade his opinion. In the March 
bomber of the Tropical Agriculturist there appeared 
an article on “The Action of Lime on Clay Soils” signed 
“ Alexander Johnstone,’ Einburgh University, and 
extracted from Nature. Init Tread with a great de- 
gree ofastonishment ths statement quoted by ‘“ Old 
Planter,” and I mentally classed it with the startling 
and revolutionary theory cf Mr. J. A. Reeves, that as 
it was against the laws of gravitation for water to as- 
cend and it could rise only some thirty feet by capil- 
lary attraction, therefore it was impossible for sap to 
rise. Heattributed to the roots the functions usually 
ascribed to leavesand vice versa. I regarded it as a 
bold bid for fame, more especially ashe states inthe 
opening sentences of bis article that tothe best cf his 
belief “‘ the scientific reason for the beneficial action 
arising from the application of quinine bas not been at 
any time eatisfactorily explained” ! This inthe face of 
all the ‘scientific reasons’ given by learned chemists 
down to very recent times. To supply this omiesion. he 
offers ‘‘an explanation, or rather theory, which, to my, 
doubtless, somewhat partial mind, seemsto go a con- 
siderable way towards the elucidation of the problem.” 
It will be observed that what he advances is only a 
“theory,” which seems to goa considerable way to his 
partial mind towards &c. Aud yetthis is what “ Old 
Planter” triumpbantly puts forward. Professor John- 
stone goes very much further than thore whose ex- 
periments only went to prove that silica was not es. 
sential to plant growth. He avers that it is ‘“ de. 
oidedly injurious,” particularly to agricultural plants. 
And yet it abounds in the earth, from which I suppose 
psople yet believe, in spite of Mr. Reaves, that plants 
mainly draw their sustenance, to the extent of more 
than ahalf of its composition, I suppose it will be 
conceded without demur that the earth was mainly 
created for the growth and support of vegetation. Can 
we reconcile with our helief of an ajl-wise Creator the 
composition of the carth with a substance which ig its 
predominating constituent and which is yet ‘“ deci- 
dedly injurious” to all vegetation? If it were aa injuri- 
ous plant food, plants would avoid it, but what do we 
actually find? “The wheat plantis always found to 
contain a large proportion of silica, althoughit may have 
been raised on a jime soil.” Is it not against the laws 
of nature to find a plant deliberately choosing what is 
© decidedly injurious” to it ?P 

What to my lay mind isa weak argument that Pro- 
fessor Johnstone adduces in support of his theory, is 
the fact that silica isto be found generally in the ex- 
ternal tissues of plants: this he regards as the at- 
tempts of vegetation ‘‘to get rid ofitas speedily as 
pors;ble—that is to get it out of the way of its general 
circu lation.” Tomy mind these externalincrustations of 
Silica both on grain and in the outside tissues of plants 
and trees prove that they are intended by nature 
to serve a very useful purpose. They act as a 
shield to them against injury and insect attacks. In 
the case of paddy we know that till the outside 
covering of the grain is hardened they are liable 
to bepunctured or sucked dry by bugs. In the case 
of coconut trees, the hard outer-covering of the stem 
is that which protects them from the attacks of 
red beetle. So with other trees. 

Believing as I do, what Dr. Wolff’s experiments 
prove that silica helps in the assimilation of o'her 
plant food, and that its presence in a soil helps to 
the better development of vegetation, I must be 
pardoned for holding tenaciously to the belief that 
salt by helping towards the solution of plant food 
in the soil, including silica, will help coconut trees in 
time to overcome tbe bad habit of not being able to 
support unaided their fruit buuches, 

It may bo superfluous to add that I have discussed 
ths question entirely from the point of view of a 
1g man. B. 

{Iron has long been x idervalued as a mineral 
possessed of fertilizing properties. It is so under- 
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valued no longer, at any rate by tea planters in 
Ceylon. Soils largely ferruginous suit this plant 
admirably, while the virtues of iron slag a8 a manure 
are now loudly proclaimed. Silica, too may have 
virtues not dreamed of in our philosophy. In any 
case we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the 
most prevalent of all minerals is injurious to 
agricultural plants,—Ep. 7. A.) 


TEA STATISTICS AND PROSPECTS. 


Coiombo, May 20th. 
S1r,—In 1868 the export of tea 
from China by sea was 164,000,000 Ib. 
14,000,000 ,, 


do by land 
The export from Japan, India 
12,000,000 ,, 


@G, say 
190,000,000 1b. 


Gow, Wilson & Stanton’s ‘‘ Tea 
Congumption”’ make the World’s 
annual average consumption of tea 


for the 5 years 1885 to 1889 393,000,000 ,, 


Increase 203,000,000 lb. 
Taking the average of 1885 to 1889 to be equal to 
the concumption of 1887, the increase in 19 years, 
as we may suppose the export for 1868 to equal 
the consumption of that year, is at the rate of 
10 684,210 Ib. 

The export from Ceylon for the present year to 
18th May (54 months) is 9,694,025 lb. in excess of 
the export to same date last year, so we seem to 
be going ahead toofast. The falling-off in exports 
from China may be balanced by increase from 
India and Java.—Yours truly, NEMO. 


PLANTING STATISTICS, 


C. P., May 21st. 
S1r,—Up to what date were the figures for cultiva- 
tion on estates given in your last Directory? Am I 
not right in saying they are now aboat a year 
old and that the area under tea must be a good 
deal larger now ?—Yours tru'y, 
TEA PLANTER. 
[Our Planting Statistics in last ‘‘ Havdbook and 
Directory’? were made up as to 30th June 1890. 
No doubt there has been a considerable increase 
in planted area since and, notwithstanding the 
risk of over-production, we suppose a gocd many 
clearings are to be planted during the present 
monsoon season. We are arranging for a fresh 
compilation in a smaller volume, of which more 
anon.—£p. T. A.] 


AN ENEMY OF THE COCOUNT. 


May 26th. 
Siz,—Under separate cover I try to send you two 
beetles, the larve of which are called by the 
Sinhalese kanda panwwa and which are responsible 
for an immense amount of damage in young 
coconut plantations. Will you kindly give their 
scientific name, for which I have searched through 
your publication ‘All About Coconuts,” but 
without success. COCONUT PLANTER. 
[We cannot find the scientific name of this 
very common weevil: perhaps some reader oan 
supply it.—Ep. 7. A.] 


LABOUR SUP?LY FUND. 


Gammadua, May 28th, 
Dear Srr,—The present time is not precisely 
similar to the past, inasmuch asin the past (the 
old: coffee days) the labour supply was required 
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at acertain period of the year, for crop chiefly, 
and when pruniog was finished, only a few coolies 
were required to keep the estates in order during 
the rest of the year. : 

Now it is necessary to have a good force of 
labour all the year, as the system of tea cultiva- 
tion, now generally adopted, is to divide the work 
as much as possibie over the whols year. Instead 
of pruning the whole of the tea on an estate in 
one or two months, a pruning force is kept em- 
ployed quarterly, ihus the larger portion cf the 
estate is always in bearing, and the cooties fully 
employed at all seasons. 

With a Labour Fund Committes and _ iis 
Secrstary in Kandy, an estate manager in want 


of labour would forward his cheque to the 
Secretary to cover the advances required to 
procure and forward to him a certian num- 


ber of ocoolies by a given date, say within 
a montb, The Secretary acknowledges the 
cheque and wires to the Agent of the Committee 
in India by code the requirement, and follows up 
the message by letter. ‘he agent draws on the 
Secretary for the amount required to procure the 
coolies and through his sub-agencies arranges to 
despatch the coolies on a certain date, which ho 
communicates by wire to the Secretary, who adviees 
the applicant for the labor, to senda trustworihy 
person to meet the coolies. Now, in 1891, we have far 
more facilities for successfully carrying on such an 
agency than had our predecessors. The difficulties 
of the past need not deter the planters of the 
present from making an Agencya great success. I 
crave permission to further remark, that experience 
has told most of us, that advances actually sent to 
the coast are frequently misapplied, the labor we 
expected and should have got could not te brought 
for want of the further sumthe kanganies wrote for 
and master did not serd. 

Coolies may be plentiful and willizg to come, but 
for scme reason or other they don’t come, and year 
after year the cryis for labor, and whole fields of 
fine tea have frequently been allowed to run to wood 
for wast of tae necessary iebor to pluck them. It 
is our duty to ceriously consider, whether an active 
Ageney or an Intelligence Committee is most 
required to meet the urgescy of the increasing labor 
requirements. 

I bolieve that under a Labor Supply Fund Com- 
mittee it willbe possible to keep an adequate force 
for all requirements at less experse to proprietors, 
and without friction which so frequently arises 
Amongst managers about their labor supply.—Yours 


faithfully, JAMES WESTLAND. 
[Mr. Westland will be disappoinied with our 


remarks of yesterday; but they contain our boneet 
opinion. Mr. Westland seems to think that coolies 
would flock to a Coast Agency and its sub- 
branches in sush numbers that there would never 
be any difficulty in meeting any planter’s order. 
But suppose there were six (indeed, according to the 
picture of planters’ needs, there might be sixty) 
teleprams in, ordering 300 coclies and only 100 
available, or willing to move, how is the agent to 
act? Mr. Westland is nearer the mark in our 
opinion when he speaks of an ‘‘Intelligence Sub- 
Committee” to open up correspondence with Indian 
Officials, or to send one of their number over to 
interview Collectors and Sub-Collectors of the cooly 
districts and to see how the labour needs of 
Ceylon can best be made known and supplied.— 
But if it be true that from want of labour, many 
fields of tea in Oeylon are not now plucked pro- 
perly or fully, where is overproduction and export 
of tea to end? In place of 60 million lb. this 
year, perhaps Mr. Westland would say we might 
ship 65 or even 70 million lb, with more labour? 
—Ep. 7, 4.] 


THE SILICA DISOUSSION. 


Sir,—When I penned a note (whichby the 
way, has not yet appeared in print) for an agricul- 
tural publication a day or two ago, on tha reply 
which Professor Geikie sent to a scientific enquirer 
aiter truth in Ceylon, I was not aware, as ig evi- 
denced by the letter of a correspondent to last 
Saturdsy’s (May 23rd) issue of your paper, that the 
Professcr Johnstone referred to by Professor Geikio 
was Alexander Johnstone, late of the Edinburgh 
University I presume that the Professor Geikie to 
whom reference was made on the Silica question 
is James Geikio, Professor of Geology and Minera. 
logy at the Edinburgh University, and not Archibald 
Geikie, the predecessor of his brother, and for that 
reason still sometimes epoken of as Professor, 
though he vacated the University chair for a high 
appointment in connection with Her Majesty’s 
Geological Survey. If this be so, then both Pro. 
fessor Geikie and Professor Johnstone are both 
“old friends’? of mine, I sat at the feet of the 
former only gome three years ago, and in the course 
of many a pleasant gsological excursion found in 
him a kind teacher as well as a mosi entertaining 
companion. At this time Alexander Johnstone was 
clase assistant to Professor Geikie, a ‘ night coach ” 
in botany, and a fellow-student of mine in agri- 
culture. I knew him well both in and out of the 
University; and as I bad the highest regard for 
bim then, I have the kindest reoo lections 
of him now. I am under an _ impression, 
which I sincerely hope is incorrect, that it was in 
the eclumns of your own paper—or one of yoar 
supplements—that I read of his death a short while 
ago. Alexander Johnstone was well up in his 
geologyand a splendid coach in botany ; but while 

would accept any opinion of his on these subjects, 
I em hardly prepared to stand by his original 
ideas on agriculture. Johnstone’s intention was 
to go up for the agricultural degree at the 
University. Whether he did so, and whether. he 
hes started as a teacher or professor of agricul- 
ture and the allied sciences in Edinburgh or 
elsewhere ; or whether he has got a chair of botany 
or geology in some University or College, I never 
heard. My observations on the statement attributed 
to him have, as I have before mentioned, been 
noted elsewhere, and I will not therefore repeat 
myself in your co umns. 

It seems quite natural that Professor Geikie, who 
does not venture on an opinion as to the agricul- 
tural value of silica, should think of quoting hig 
quondam class assistant’s opinion before that of 
any other. 

Without intending the slightest disrespect for my 
‘old friends ” (including ‘‘ Old Planter ’’), I cannot 
help thinking that neither the choice of a professor 
of geclogy as a referee on the question at issue, 
nor that of the opinion of his late class-assistant 
—in preference to those of the shining lights in 
the agricultural world—by the Professor himself, 
has been a happy one. 

It is very ‘important that those who take sides 
in a scieniific discussion, though they be only 
“Jaymen,” should confine themselves strictly to 
scientific reasoning. Now when a correspondent, 
writing on the subject of the value of silica in 
agriculture, attempts to adduce targuments ag to 
the importance of this common constituent of 
soils by making such statements as the following, 
he (however conscientious he may be) becomes 
both unscientific and illogical... ,Your correepon- 
dent ‘ B.” in Saturday’s (May 23rd) issue says :— 
“‘T supposeit will be conceded without demur that the 
earth was mainly created for the growth and support 
of vegetatlon. .Can we reconcile with our belief of 
an all-wise Oreator the composition of the earth 
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with a substance which is its predominating con- 
stituent and which is yet ‘ decidedly injurious’ 
to all vegetation?” Tem afraid there will be a 
good many ready to demur that the earth was 
mainly created for the growth and support of 
vegetation. This is indeed as revolutionary a 
theory as that of Mr, Reeves! ‘The appeal in 
the. second sentence is modelled after the hack- 
/neyed atheistic argument, against the existence 
of. a God, who, if He be the possessor of every 
attribute of goodness, cannot, it is said, consis- 
tently allow evil (and other things ‘ decidedly 
injurious’) to exist in the world. ‘the ueeof the 
argument (absurd in itself) to prove the value 
ofsilica isas novel as it is ridiculous! 

We are asked, ‘‘Is it not against the laws of nature 
to find a plant deliberately choosing what is ‘ deci- 
dedly injurious’ to it?” Very porsibly against 
the ‘laws of nature,” still those that can deliberate 
a good deal more than plants do choose what 
is ‘* decidedly injurious”’ to them. The 
fact. is that plants may and often do take in 
substances present in the soil, but utterly 
useless in the plant economy, but the demand for 
these useless substances is limited as the recult of the 
action of the law of diffusion of liquids—the socalled 
“ selective power’ of plants. The excretion of 
silica (or other substance) on the outer tissues of 
the plauts is generally considered to be a means 
of ‘getting rid,” as Professor Johnsisone puts it, of it 
from the growing parts of the plant, where, though 
it may have at one time performed useful functions, 
it is no longer required, since it does not enter into 
the constitution of plant tissue. 1 admit that 
Professor Johnstone’s statement of this fact is 
rather crudely put. 

I may say in passing that the value of “iron” 
_asS_a commercial ingredient of agricultural soils 
depends altogether on the particular compound of 
iron that ia present,* while the virtues of iron 
slag are mainly if not solely referable to the com- 
pounds of phosphorus present in it.—lI Bee 


SALT FOR COCONUES. 


In his enthusiastic advocacy of salt “ B.” 
sic it with so many virtues, thatif we ac- 
cept his authority (and he names no other) mankind 
have been, through ail the ages, neglecting the most 
valuable and important of all agricuitural agents; that 
which dissolves minerale, | and sets free plant food 

reviously shat up in insoluble. compounds , that 
y echanically ameliorates the soil to the extent of ren- 
Betitig tilage superfluous , that absorbs water and 
holds it avai able for the use of plants wien ali arcund 
is dry; and that destroys coarse and usel: ss vegetation 
while highly beneficial t» delicate and usfal plants, 

It has been proved boyond question, that, with what- 
ever substance s4lt may be mixe!, it can be @.imin- 
ated without Joss, and without chemical change on the 
other ingredients of the blend: it may therefore be 
fairly inferred, that salt has no ehemics! effect on soils 
whatever. Rain water effects a temporary mechanical 
change in 80i], and there is no reason to believe, that 
salt water: will have a_ different. or more peramonent 
effect. Salt absorbs moisture from either earth or air, 
but it again surrenders its moisture to dry air or het 
sun in common with the other ingredients of the soi 
and to the depth to which suu and air penetrate. 
For complete liquefaction, salt absorbs three times its 
own weight of water, when it follows the law, by which 
liquids sink by their own gravity through a porous 
medium. If an inch deep of. salt be laid on a Bien 
surface, and let the soil under it be kept saturate 
with water for ® month, the probability is, that not a 
trace of salt will remain wifhin some feet of the sur- 


i 38: j i -ertain condi'on 
* This, of course: for iron 1n a cer 
ig undoubtedly # cause of sterility in the Cyleon 
pA 


patanas.— ED, 


face. It has been known from time immemorial, that 
salt is destructive to moat kinds of terres'rial vegetation, 
but it has probably never be1ore been credited with 
the quality of discrimination between ihe noxious and 
the usefal. 

That an excess of salt beyond its organic re- 
quirements ig essential to the vigor and frnitfulness 
of the coconut has been so often asserted, and “B.” 
has laboured so hard to prove it, that it is generally 
accepted as an established fact, but that is stillopen 
to question, The coconut trees on sea sand do little 
honour to their unfailing supply of salt, by the crops 
they yield; indeed, in this respect, they donot excel 
those that grow on hard grayel, and steep inclines 
far inland. The strength and fruitfulness of the trees 
growing in the Cinnamon Garden compounds may be 
readily accounted for, on other grounds than their 
exposure to salt bearing breezes. Besides, those are 
not the champion trees of the Island, which must be 
scught on alluvial fleets on the banks of occasionally 
overflowing rivers, where some of the trees yield up 
to 400 nuts per annum, ard there are other inland 
spotr, where the trees will hold their own, in com- 
parison with the Cinnamon Gardeus. 

It 18 true that much of the inland undulating up- 
lands are not #ll thet covid be desired for coconu 
cultivation, but there are ways of improving them 
without having recourse to salt; salt cannot give 
moisture to the soil in a three months’ drought; galt 
cannot pulverize a compact soil; and salt is no sub- 
stitute for nitrates, phosphates and organic matter.— 
Yours truly, OOCONUT PLANTER. 


FLOUR FROM JAK SHEDS? 
Colombo, May 30th. 

Sir,—Has it struck anyone to utilize the seed 
of the jak fruit for the preparation of flour? The 
only question to decide is whether it would be a 
wholesome diet. There is no reason why it should 
not form a nutritious food: it will ceriainly be a 
cheap one, considering the large quantity of seed 
that is allowed to run to waste. The seeds are 
of course eaten roasted to some extent by tha. 
natives, and even ground to a flour for immediate 
use in the preparation of a sort of cake, after 
mixing with jaggery. If it prove to be a whole- 
some food and capable of being made into a flour 
that will keep, why shouldn’t a new industry be 
started? The seeds might at least be exported. 

I should like to know whether the idea has 
struck anyone before, and whether anyone hag 
tried the experiment of floaremaking ?—I am, 
yours, &e., ; 

(The first question to settle is,—‘‘Are the seeds ever 
separated iu any appreciable quantity from the other 
portions of the fruits ?”” What we see in the markets 
are sections of the complete fruits, with the farinaceous 
seeds embedded in the mucilaginous and saccharine 
substance in which they are formed, and we are 
not aware that in cooking the fruits in curries, or 
otherwise, the seeds are ever rejected? We should, 
indeed, be greatly surprised to hear that they are. 
But if our observation has been at fault und a 
supply of seeds for grinding into flour is really 
available, the experiment suggested ought certainly 
to be tried.—Hp. 7. 4.] 


HOW TO RECRUIT COOLIES. 


Kalutara, May 30th. 

Dear Sir,—Whbhy not go in for the Assam system ? 
A kangani is sent to his country with only enough 
money to take him there. On his getting coolies to- 
gother, he is empowered to apply to an agent (a worthy 
native merchant) and they give him mot money 
but rail or boat tickets to their destination for the 
coolies produced. _ 

Therefore there is no opportunity for the kangani to 
use the money for any other purpose than briaging 
coolies.—Yours truly, A. A, 
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SIROOGCOS AS WITHERING MACHINES 
IMPORTANT. 
June lst, 

Dear Sin,—If ‘ Proprietor (who has no con- 
nexion with any engineering business)’ will read 
the following directions and adhere to them he 
need never have more than two days’ leaf in store 
in any weather :— 

A Sirocco ia almost a perfect withering machine. 
Pass any leaf that has no water actually on it 
through the trays in the usual manner at a 
temperature of 170° to 180°—not more—loading 
the trays as full as they will go in, and as rapidly 
as aman oan fill them. Throw the contents of 
each tray as it comes out into an ordinary carrying 
basket, pressing the leaf down well with the hand. 
After the basket'is full, which will take about 7 
minutes, let it staud about 10 minutes to 15 minutes 
according to the condition of the leaf. Then take 
the leaf to the roller, beginning of course with 
the first basket—and rojl without any pressure lor 
half-an-hour. At the end of that time take the leaf 
out of the roller and return it to the baskets, press- 
ing it down as before with the hand. Let it stand 
half-an-hour, (whilstaseeond rol! of Jeafsimilarly pre- 
pared is being roiled after which place it egain in the 
roller and give it auother 40 minutes, using pressure 
towards the end. Then lift and fire immediately, 
the fine leaf of course first. Tbe ‘‘roil’ will be found 
quite sufficiently fermented and as soft as silk, and 
will give a bright infusion and a slightly pale 
but pungent and flavoury liquor. 

The sirocco I use for withering is one of the 
old 8. trays. In two rows in siroccos with four rows 
of trays. Only the two lower rows should be used 
and the leaf passed through aud back again s0 as 
not to be too losg exposed to the heat. I put 
315 lb. of leaf, weighed before heating, into a 32” 
“Rapid” snd 105 ib into a “ Kinmond.” 

I may add that I have been withering from 4,000 
to 5,0U0 1b, of leaf a day for the last ten days tu 
the above manner, and the annexed copy of the 
London~ brokers’ - report’ on. a shipment of Tea 
similarly treated las’ year will show that the 
quality of the tea so madeis satisfactory.—Yours 


faithfully, M. H. T. 

Sold 23rd September 1890:— 8. d. 

21 Ohests Pek. Sou. Ra: coarse mixed sold at 10 

21 ,, Pek. Boldin: ra; mixed ... Ae alien eat) 

10 Hf. Chests Or, Pek. Bold wiry with tip .. 1 2 
12 Chests Bro. Pek. good style with tip ‘cea eliyii ns Da 
Good infused leaf ra: strong liquor with fair flavour 

THE ‘‘BRITANNIA”’ DRIER. 


Labookellie, June 3rd. 

Dran S8ir,—It will doubtless be of interest to 
many of your readers who may be unable to make a 
personal inspection of this machine which has been 
at work here since 2ist ultimo, if I supply a few 
details as to its capabilities. With this object in 
view I do not think I oan do better than quote 
the results of a trial I made of the machine 
yesterday, when, at a temperature of 205 to 210 
degrees, and passing the leaf through twice, the 
drier gave 302 lb. dry tea in tho hour. The day 
was a fairly fine one, and such satisfactory returns 
could not. be obtained in very wet weather, but 
there is no doubt that the drying capacity of the 
“ Britannia’? at low temperature, is far in advance 
of any machine we have yet had to deal with. 
The quantity of leaf dried by the “‘ Britannia” is due 
mainly to the fact that the fan is a very powerful 
One, drawing a large quantity of air from anim- 
proved form of stove through the leaf, and that 
the trays sre carried on one endless chain, as 
against the several separate endless chains in the 
“Victoria,” thus presenting a greatly increased surface 


of leaf to the action of the air. In the “Victoria,” 
half the chains are always carrying empty trays; 
in the ‘“Britaania”’ tho trays containing the leaf go 
right through the machine without tipping until 
they come to the discharge hopper. As regards 
fuel the ‘Britannia’ is more economical than the 
“Victoria” and is more easily worked by the coolies, 
while less liable to ges out of order.—Your faithfully, 
A, F. CORKRIE, 


DIGGING AND MANURING COCONUTS. 


June 6th. 

Drak S1r,—The communication on the wonderful 
effeot on cucouut plants of digging the soil is very 
interesting. May [ask your correspondent to give us 
some information as to the situation of the lana that was 
dug, the composition of the soil, whether the land was 
dng in connection with garden cultivation or indepene 
dens of it, and whether a; satisfactory results follow dig- 
gig the soil higherup a slope as at its bottom where 
all the wash eud ashes have been deposited by rains P 

A strange fatality seems to follow my agricultural 
Operations. My ill-success with paddy 1 recorded 
lately. In 1889-90 I torked the goil round the plants 
of 120 acres ot young plantations, with 12 pruning 
forks, and gave each plant a bushel! of ashes _ besides, 
but the results were nothing like what your. oorres- 
pondent records.—Truly yours, 


JAK. SHEED FLOUR. 


Sir,—Whilst I was amusiug myself in reading your 
valuable journal of the 3rd instant, my attention: was 
very much drawa towards an article heading ‘‘ Flour 
from Jak Seed.” Having read throughout, I am glad 
to take this opportunity of giving the little experi- 
ence I bave had of the above question, for the infor- 
mation of your earnest and prospective correspondent. 
if I remember rightly my first trial of making j-kk seed 
flour was about five years xgo, since then 1 tuok no in- 
terest whatever. The methud is simple enough, similar 
to that of arrowroot flour making. The only ad-~ 
ditional work is to put the seed (not dried) after peel- 
ing into welltLoiled water, and leave it for a short 
time, and proceed according to the manner in which 
arrowroot is prepared, which I needn’t repeat to your 
worthy correspondent, Whenthe seed is being pounded, 
it gives a jarring smell enough to make one feel quite 
disgusted to get on with the work. I managed to 
make about a half-a-pound of flour, out of which some 
biscuits were prepared, with an admixture of sugar, 
eggs, and milk anda little table-salt to avoid any in~ 
digestion taking placer, the biscuits were palatable and 
nice, they were very soft, and broken easily, perhaps 
owing to some detects in the preparation. With re- 
gards its nutritious qualities I am not in a position to 
atone for, but so far I had nothing to complain of 
after my eating it. Anyhow it will not be advisable 
for any one, who has any sort of windy complaints, to 
eat this stuff, which isso welknown to be windy.— 
Iam, yours, JAKSEED. 


MATTERS AGRICULTURAL. 


Veyangoda, June 6th, 

Dear Sir,—Little surprise will be felt when I say 
that 1 was hors de combat ever since I saw. your 
impression of the 29th ult. in which two adverse 
letters and an overzruwn footnote were levelled at me, 
I shall, with your permission, notice both the letterg 
in one communication, as they are both the outcome 
of my letter on Salt. Bat tor a blunder of. “Old 
Planter” or your own proof-reader in omitting’ two 
inverted commas, the reading public would have been 
deprived of a very interesting bit of autobiography 
from the pen of “D.” J should have thought that 
so subtle an intellect as “‘ D.’s ” would have detected 
the omission, and that he would have seen that it wag 
* Old Planter” and not Professor Geikie who was 
quoting Professor Johnstone. I made this very evi- 
dent in my communication and indicated where Pro- 
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fessor Johnstone’s paper was tobe found. “D.” demurs 
to what I anticipated few will demur, that the earth 
was mainly created for the support of vegetation, He 
does not tellus what his belicf is. I thought it a super- 
flaity to “add, for the use of man aud beast,” aa that 
is within our daily experience; will that also be de- 
murred too? People are so hypereritica) ! My idea 
was not original but borrowed from Holy Writ. In 
the account of the creation we read that immediately 
after the earth was created it was ordered that it 
be clothed with vegetation (Gen. 1 chap, 11 verse.) 
and in the 29th and 30th verses that after the creation 
of man and beast, that God gave them the produce 
of the earth frtheir sustenance. But “ D.” may be 
one of those learned scientists who cannot reconaile the 
aocount of the creation with the ‘‘Ologies” in which they 
are so deeply versed. If‘ D.” had shown less alacrity to 
jump at unwarrantable couclasions and had been lesa 
lavish in the use of epithets, it would not have detracted 
from his reputation aor have drawn on his own hend 
the epithete levelled at mine. Itis both ‘ absurd 
and “ridiculous,” but not ‘ novel ,’ for “ D.” to say 
that to prove the value of silica, I said I could not 
reconcile with my belief in an all-wise Oreator the com- 
position of the earth with a mineral ‘* decidedly in- 
jurious ” to vegetation. 1 said go to refute the theory 
of his own Professor. I think that even ‘*D.” and 
‘© Qid Planter” will admit that Mr. John Hughes, 
the chemist, though nota shining light perhaps, 1s 
not unknown to the scientific world. He is likely to 
be abreast of scientific experiments and would not 
have been ignorant of those conducted to test 
whether silica were indispensable for the growth 
of grass; yet this is what he wro‘e in November 1887, 
on rice soils:—‘' The mos: essential thing ic the soil 
itself is that it shou'd be in a state of minnte sub- 
division so as to supply an abundant source of soluble 
silica- which is 80 necessary in the formation and suc- 
cessful growth of the straw, and without which it moule 
be quite useless to expect to obtain a good crop. eS 
The best crops of wheat are produced on soils which 
contain plenty of available silica,” ‘fhe foregoing to 
show that I bave authority for my beticf that silica is 
usefui and not “decidedly injurious to vegeistion. 
“ Goconut Planter’s’’ letter is noteworthy for con- 
taining misrepresentations from beginning to end, 
and for an amusing display of ignorance oi the subject 
of his criticism. He is too honorable a man for me 
to believe that his misrepresentaticns are wilful. The 
alternative is that they are due to a lamentable care- 
lessness to inform himself correctly of the views of 
i he cris:cizes. 
SMB GCg a chemist and not being able to conduct 
experiments. personally, in enumerating the virtues of 
salt I gave not my own opinion but those of persons com. 
petent to express an opinion. If “ Coconut Planter 
had but taken the trouble to wade through his volumes 
of the Tropical Agriculturist and consult any other 
book on ayricultare iu his possession, he would not 
have said that I sing tho virtues of salt on my sole 
authority If he carefully reads his copy of the 
Agriculturist, he would have found in the February 
No. that mankind have not ‘through all the ages 
been neglecting the moet valuable and important of 


a ts.” 
ra SE USTs tues of salt,—the first para 


In enumerating the vir f 1 
of his letter, he professes to quote me, but in reality 


sequotes me. Salt does not render tillage superfluous, 
7fWiees not destroy coarse vegetation while at the 
same time being beneficial to delicate and useful plants. 
If applied in large qnantities it destroys vegetation 
whether coarse or delicate. Coarse vegetation gener- 
ally indicates a sour soil; salt ia said to sweeten it 
and help towards the growth of good, sweet her- 
bage. 

To say that because salt t 
aise ith any substance, therefore it can erery te 
chemical influence on the soil, is to go counter a he 
opinion of those who are higher authorities on eae 
of agricultural Chemistry than ‘“ Coconut Planter. 
There is nothing singular in the fact that the mots- 
ture salt absorbs is surrendered to hot sun or dry at 
No one to my knowledge credited salt with the aus ity 
of diccrimination between noxious and useful vegeta: 


can bo purified though 


tion, Coconut trees on the sea-:hore were not instanced 
as beivg very fruitful owing to receiving an unfailing 
supply of salt. The fruitruluess of the coconut trees 
in the cinnamon gardens was not attributed solely 
to salt breezes. They were ot instanced es cham- 
pion trees. I too am acquainted with spots inland 
where for fruitfulness coconut trees will compare 
favorably with those intbe Cinnamon Gardens; but 
I will hardly call the spot ‘‘ Coconut Planter” resides 
on “inland.” It was not asserted that the only way 
toimprove coconut properties inland wis by the 
application of ealt, nor that it can supply moisture to 
them during a ‘three months’ drought, nor finally 
that it 1s a@ substitute for nitrates, phosphates and 
orgsnie matter. My friend—I call him also fri:nd in 
spite of “f D.”—could not have been in his usual mood 
when he psuned the letter, which does so little credit 
to his character for preciseness, Can it be that he 
was temporarily under the influence of the “ divine 
afflatus ” and became consequently highly imagina- 
tive ? B. 


DRIERS AS WITHERERS. 


Central Province, June 8th. 
Dzsr S1r,—As regards the use of a sirocco as a 
witherer, I see not the slightest objection te 
using any of the drying or firing machines as 
witherers, if it can be satisfactorily proved that 
the made tea loses nothing in value. I long ago 
suggested in the Observer the usa of the desiccator 
or any other drying machine as witherers. At 
that time, I had not an opportunily of carrying 
out my own suggestion. Since then, and more 
than two years ago,I proved to my own satisfac- 
tion that the leat passed quickly through the de- 
siccator came out to all appearance well withered, 
but I was unwilling to risk any quantity as I 
am not much of an expertin tea tasting and I 
was afraid I might spoila break. Were I pressed 
for space I would have no hesitation now in pass- 
ing half withered leaf thrcugh the desiccator.— 

Yours truly, PoE 


A Tea RoLler Case.—Yesterday (1st) Messrs. Julius 
and Oreasy on behalf of Mr. Wm. Jackson of Aberdesn, 
who is at present in Ceylon, tendered a libel in the 
District Court cf Oolombo against Mr, Alfred Brown 
and the Colombo Commercial Company, praying for an 
inquestration to restrain the defendants from importing 
mauufacturing or selling Tea Rollers which the plain- 
tiff claims infringe his patent.—Local “ Independent,” 


GotpEN Tips.—We stated recently that the prices 
obtained for special parcels of Ceylon tea in London 
had led to a sort of “ golden tips” competition up- 
country, and we are assured that some parcels of tea 
are going home now that will make the Gartmore 
prices sink into insignificance: The new Ceylon product 
threatens to be turned out in such quantities that 
every grocer in the United Kingdom willbe able to 
have a sample of Ceyion golden tips in his window, 
purchased for a fabulous price, for advertising pur- 
poses, Our Indian friends meanwhile are getting 
rather restive at this method of booming Oeylon tea. 
We quoted recently the ill-conditioned snarl cf a 
correspondent to the Madras Times, and now we see 
that the Calcutta Englishman pooh-poohs the whole 
thing in the following disparaging terms :—‘ The 
nominal Or friendly sale of a single pound of tea at 
£17 or £25, or even £200, is not s matter of any 
practical importance. We doubt very much whether in 
will do any good even aS an advertisement But Indian 
growers may content themselves with the reflection 
that they also will share whatever advantage may 
come of these so-called sales, for Oeylon is thus 
advertising her own and Indian tea at the same time, 
India has decidedly the best of it, being under no 
necessity of sacrificing a crop for the sake of a fancy 
quotation.” This is certainly consoling for Indian 
plaatsre.—Local ‘‘'Times.” é 
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HINTS FOR A YOUNG NEWLY ARRIVED 
PLANTING ASSISTANT. 


(By an old planter.) 
In Conompo. 


My dear Blank,—Welcome to Ceylon. May your 


career here be most successful and all you hope 
or realized | 

As much depends on the start you make in life, 
we may adjourn to the verandah and have a chal 
in a long arm chair. 

What will you have to drink ? 
Colombo a very thirsty place. 

I'll have a lemonade, thank you ? 

What, nothing stronger ? 


No thanks, I have thoroughly enjoyed the voyage 
and have tasted nothing stronger and mean to try 
and see how I can get on without stimulants. 

Boy, bring two lemonades, don’t spoil them by 
putting ice in the tumblers.—Have you been calling 
on anyone yet? No, but I have several letters of 
introduction, one to Mr. John Ferguson: he is the 
Editor of the Observer. 

Iam glad to hear you have a letter to him, 
he is just the person to give you hints as to 
how to get upcountry and all about everything 
that concerns Ceylon, You can call on him after 
you finish your drink. His office is only a short 
distance from the G.O. H. 

TRAVELLING. 

I hear you are bound for the hill country. 
Lucky fellow! but take care that the cooly sent to 
meet you to show you the way and carry your box 
containin; 
not that he will steal ydur box, but by your keeping 
together until your destination is reached, you have 
a change of clothing at hand which you may stand 
greatly in need of, as the weather is, at certain 
seasons, very treacherous. It may look clear and 
charming for a 10 or 15 miles’ ride or walk when 

ou leave the station; but before you have gone far 
it may pour as you have never seen it do in the 
old country. Even if it does not rain a change of 
clothing after yourbath and you feel like anew man. 

On THE PLANTATION. 

You will find everything very strange at first: the 
estate won't be like what you have pictured to your- 
self, unless you have seen a photograph of it; for 
all estates are not alike and even a photo does not 
give one an idea of the grandeur of the rocks and 
mountains, and the charming effect of the pretty 
little pune lows and the large factories on the tea 
estates. Hverything will be new, the very air you 
breathe is different, new faces, language, work, whole 
sorroundings all different from what you expected. 
If you mean to work, and get on here, you will have to 
get up early, say about 5-30, havetea or coffee, and 
make as gooda meal as you can, as you haye the 
heaviest part of the day’s work to do borers you get 
breakfast. The first duty after early tea is to take 
‘muster,’ which may be either near ora little way off 
from the bungalow; but is generally taken in the 
most convenient situation for the coolies being sent 
to work. 

The usual way of taking what is called muster, is 
to have all the coolies standing in a sort of semi- 
circle, double file, according to their gangs. The 
assistant with pocket checkroll or muster bookin hand 
proceeds to the first gang on his left hand, and 

lancing along the line of coolies of that gang puts 

own the numberin the gang to that kangani in his 
muster roll. On to the next lot, and enters them, 
and soon, till the total number of the gangs have 
been entered. This done the coolies are again 
arranged in double file, the able-bodied men taking 
one place, the best plucking women in another, the 
best half-grown boys by themselves, children and 
old wan with infants fill upthe balance. From 
Y } 


You will find 


a change of clothing keeps within sight :” 


these you select the material to carry on the various 
field works of the day. A little experience will teach 
you whom to select for the particular works. When 
muster is finished, and all gone off to work give 
the coolies five (5) minutes start of you before you 
follow. 

The first morning after your arrival be ready to 
accompany your P. D. (as. the manager is called) 
should he be able to escort you to the different works 
going on, and listen carefully to what he tells you. 

f you cannot trust your memory, make notes after 
breakfast in your own room of the conversation so 
far as you can remember. You will find them useful 
to you in after life. 

When left to yourself amongst the coolies, go 
quietly from one to the other, watching each one 
how the work is done. In a very short time you will 
be able to distinguish the good working coolies and ~ 
learn by watching them, how the work should be 
done. Certain works such as plucking and pruning 
you will, with a little practice and under the 
guidance of your P.D., soon acquire a practical 
knowledge of, and be able to teachthe careless and 
ignorant amongst them. To do so, you will feel 
your own ignorance of the language and be anxious 
to speak it forthwith. It is wonderful how one can 
get along with a little Tamil, but to be able to 
get on well with coolies you must get over the 
bashful feeling of making mistakes in using Tamil 
when looking after work. Watchwhen the kangani 
or overseer gives an order to a cooly, and note 
down the words in a small note-book and ask your 
P. D. or the conductor (if there is one on the estate 
who knows English) the equivalent in English. 
Every day note down a few Tamil words and their 
meaning alongside. Commit to memory the Tamil 
numbers and the days of the week, and inyest in a 
small book called ‘“‘Inge Va” to be had at the 
Observer Office. A very useful little work for assist- 
ing beginners. If you find a cooly very obstinate 
or stupid at doing as you want him, don’t strike 
him, but show him as you would a child how to do 
what you want. Remember that you really don’t 
know his language and you may fail in teaching, 
being unable to express yourself properly. If he is 
beyond your power of teaching hand him over to 
a kangani: he may be more successful, but your own 
efforts at teaching are frequently attended with more 
success then the kangani’s. Try your best to get the 
work out of your coolies without haying to punish 
them by giving halfname or marking them ‘sick,’’ 
as “no name” is called.* 

An assistant who looks after his coolies well, very 
rarely has to mark them sick or even half name, 
unless under very exceptional circumstances. 

Estate Books. 

Work quietly, allow no loud talking amongst your 
field workers, the only loud tone of voice heard is 
that of the kangani or conductor, reminding the coolies 
to do something they are apt to forget, or not to 
do something he may have just discovered has been 
done amiss. Your duty will be to keep what is 
called a Pocket Check-roll for enrolling the names 
of those at work and from it daily enter all the 
names into whatis called the large or office check- 
roll. Itis an easy task balancing the labor journal 
and check-roll immediately after work, but becomes 
a yery difficult one if left for a day or two, and there 
are other objections to postponing making up the 
check-roll till ‘‘ the morrow.” 

In addition to your labour journal which shows 
the labour distribution of the day, you ought to keep 
for your own edification, if not asked for by your 
P.D., a Field Journal. The book should be ruled, but 
you make cross columns for the various fields as they 
are known by their acreage, and a column for the 
day's total. Opposite each day and under the respect 


* In the Brtish Parliament the Speaker's mys- 
terious threat of “naming names”’ strikes terror to 
the soul of members. On estates the great punish- 
ment is just the reyerse: to deprive a cooly of his 
name in the day’s check-roll. Oo name means no 
pay.—Ep. 7. A. 


tive headings, enter the number of pounds of tea leaf 
lucked (or boxes of coffee cherry gathered) off that 
eld. You will find this very useful informetionas you 

o along; and it will fully compensate you for the very 

ttle trouble it has caused you. Have also a column 
for number of coolies employed Plucking and see 
that it agrees with your journal, and one to record 
the total ayerage number of lbs. gathered per cooly 
per diem. 

In the same field book a few pages further on 
have a page ruled almost similarly, for the purpose 
ef recording the month and number of coolies em- 

loyed Pruning each field during that time. You will 

nd this useful for reference as well as to afford you 
at a glance ‘information as to what your pruning 
has cost, and be of some assistance to you in estima- 
ting the cost of pruning tea in the future. 
EEDING. 

It will also be your duty to see that the weeding 
eontractors do their work properly, and let me tell 

ou there is no work on an estate more liable to 
Ee seaiiodd than weeding, and generally it is the 
most expensive. The estate you are going to, we 
will suppose is weeded once a month, still it is not 
clean and the contractors are making very little if 
ny profit off their contracts, sothat much of the as- 
wistant’s time is spent having frequently to visit 
the different weeding contract gangs. ara quite 
aware this is often the case, but think the contractors 
Should pay for their own overseer. 

Thus if your estate is 800 acres, and weeded by 
contract at so much per acre per mensem, it is an 
easy matter getting the contractors to agree to a 
reduction of three or four cents per acre, and you 
appoint one of themselves on the sum obtained by 
the reduction, to be overseer of all the contracts. 
His duty will be to visit every contract, daily ex- 
amine the previous day’s work, and make them do 
it over again if badly done. See that the coolies 
have the regulation weeding tool, whatever that may 
be, that each of them have a cooty sack to put 
the weeds into, and that one or more large sacks 
are being used for receiving and carrying the weeds 


from the cooty sacks to the weed depét, that none are | 


missed, or allowed to lie amongst the tea or in heaps 
on the roads. The weedsought to be transferred from 
the cooty sacks to the large sack and not thrown on 
the road in aheap, to be gathered afterwards. At 
4pm. the weeding overseer reports to you in the 
presence of the kanganies, and on the work gene- 
tally the number employed on the yarious contracts, 
which statement you enter in your  check-roll. 

Tf you find that with monthly weeding with the close 
supervision of an overseer, and your own periodical 
visits that the estate is still far from clean, then 
fnsist on the contractors weeding the same ground 
‘three times In two months for the same money 
‘a allowed fox weeding twice in two months. 
‘It is- only a matter of a few extra coolies the first 
gaonth or two; afterwards the work becomes lighter 
sand contractors will reap a profit where formerly 
‘they hada loss. < j 

Huctary work. I’llleave your P. D. to give you the 
necessary hints: it is so’ much easier doing so on 
the spot. c 

But if [haven't tired you out, I would strongly 
‘advise you to carry an umbrella and use it as a 
protection from the rain; it is more wanted than 
‘a waterproof coat is for protecting you from rain. 


Never go out without a aun hat, while the sun is | 
‘ap, no matter whether it is shining or not, ‘even 
during a cloudy or wet day you are liable to get. 


headache, fever or sunstroke. 

Confine your drinking to the bungalow, and unless 
you are on one of the most highly favoured estates 
as regards climate, have the water you drink boiled as 
well as filtered before using. Don’t mix anything 
strong with your water. It will be quite time enough to 
fo so when the doctor orders you; meantime the 
Bqueceze of a lime in water with a little sugar is quite 
enough when you get in tired and must have some- 
thing"before breakfast. Now, as a rule, is the time 
for joe bath, and a very great luxury the bath in 
Ceylon is to a new arrival. The big plunge or the 
spout of cold water, the very thought of it makes 
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me wish I were young again. But be careful not to 
stay in too loug; one can haye too much of a good 
thing even. Enjoy your bath and get into dry clothes 
as quickly as you can, for by this time Iam sure 
you will be ready for breakfast. Two hours are 
usually allowed for breakfast, but if you have been 
unable to spare the time fora bath before breakfast, 
don’t neglect to change your flannels: they are bound 
to be damp, and to sit damp in Ceylon in most 
bungalows, means catching a chill, and a chill is fre- 
quently the first stage of nearly all the ailments 
planters are heir to. 

After 4 p.m. you should have a cup of tea or coffee 
(if you can get it) and if very peckish a little bread 
and butter but nothing stronger. 

Water is also the safest and best beverage to din- 
ner in youth, and should be persisted in unless 
otherwise ordered by a doctor whose medical advice 
on all other points you would equally value and act 
up to. 

Pe cards happen to be introduced after dinner and 
you are invited to join in the same to make up the 
set, if money are the stakes, don’t be afraid to 
decline to play for money. Stand firmly by your 
home training and you will never regret it. 

Make your little bungalow as neat and comfortable 
as your means will permit, having a few pictures to 
enliven the walls, but only of such a nature as your 
sister or mother might look on and admire. 

Do not forget the friends at home, they are 
always anxious to hear from you. To write a letter 
home does not take many minutes after it is com- 
menced and the postage is now within the means of 
all, so there ought to be no excuse for omitting to 
write at least twice a month to those who have cared 
for you, probably from infancy. If you have not 
brought a few books with you, consult some of the 
Colombo price lists, you have Caye & Co., the Colombo 
Apothecaries’ Co., or for practical instruction, the 
Observer Office list containing all sorts of books useful to 
planters or your P. D. will be glad to lend you if you 
are careful of, and return them. Make it a rule 
not to keep abooklong and return it when read. 

However small your income may be, live within 

it. Pay as you go, or at latest during the following 
month. 
Do not order anything unless you are certain you 
will be able. to pay for it the following month. 
Credit has been thc curse of many a young man in 
Ceylon. My parting advice to you is ‘' don’t get into 
debt.”—Well, good-bye, I must be ofi—shall be glad to 
hear from you, how you get on. You know my 
address. 

[We shall be glad to receive suggestions, or 
additions to above, and to put allin our ‘ Planting 
Directory’ so as to be easy of reference in a 
permanent form.—Ep. 7,4.) | : 


Beno 


COCONUT CULTIVATION, 
(By an Old Planter.) 


DIGGITIVENESS ; A REVOLUTION IN CULTIVATION. 


The coconut planter, who turns over the 
whole surface of his field, to a depth of, from 
six to eight inches, or one mamottie, may fairly 
expect the following effects :— : 

lst. That the withering and. aeration of the 
newly exposed surface will aid in rendering solu- 
ble any inert organic matter it contains. 

2nd. That breaking up and loosening the soil 
enables the roots of the cultivated plant to extend 
more freely, and consequently more quickly. 

8rd: That one digging is more. efficient, 
cleaning foul land, than ten surface weedings. 

4th. That the natural herbaceous cover of the 
foil, whsn turned in, acts as manure, in the 
course of its decomposition. 

5th. That in the course of the season, a richer, 
cleaner and closer pasture is produced, than that 
destroyed by the digging. 


in 


o- 


more in the subsequent twelve months, than ia 
any previous twenty-four. 

Number one has been accepted as theoretically 
probable; all the others have been established 
experimentally, with results, far beyond original 
expectation, Plants with a head of from ten to 
twelve leaves, and that had not begun to show stem, 
began to flower in from twelve to fifteen months, 
and at the end of two years carried crops of 
from forty to over one hundred nuts. Plants 
whose longest leaves did not exceed six feet, and 
that had made no visible progress for two 
previous years, two years after the digging had 
heads up to sixteen leaves, the last fully developed 
eighteen feet, and beginning to show stem, Cases 
where simple digging has been complicated with 
the application of manure will not count in this 
argument though they prove that manuring and 
digging combined yield resulta almost marvellous. 
On young trees that were just getting their stems 
clear of the ground, pn expenditure of 27 cents 
was incurred, many of them flowered within a 
year, most of them within a year and half of the 
application; they are carrying crops seldom seen 
except on old trees standing on the choicest spots 
of soil. 

It is a fair inference from such results, that if, 
instead of beginning in the seventh year as in 


this oase, digging were inaugurated in the first | 


year, and the circles widened as the roots extended, 
several years would be gained in the time of 
bearing especially if the diggings were supplemented 
With two cents worth of nitrogenous manure, 
About thirty-six cubic inches of cattle-shed manure 
has been found very useful in bringing forward 
supplies. There are five conditions that either 
singly or in various combinations prevent coconuts 
from bearing before the end of the seventh year :— 

The Ist of these retarding conditions is a feebie 
slow-growing plant. The remedy is to take it out, 
and replace it with a healthy one. 

2nd. A stiff compact soil, through which the 
main roots make only slow way, and branchlets 
carrying the feeding points still slower. The 
remedy is to break up such soil, by digging, as 
often as may be required. 

8rd. A very poor soil, that is deficient in the 
necessary elements for the development of the 
plant, This may be remedied by the appiication of 
suitable manure, but a better plan is to avoid 
planting such land. 

4th. A periodical deficiency of moisture. For 
this there is no generally applicable remedy, but 
a pulverized soil resists drought better than an 
unbri ken one, and so far the evil may be modi- 
fied.* : 

bth. The neglect that permits other plants, as 
jungle and lantana, to interfere with the develop- 
ment of the plant, both above and below ground. 
The remedy for this is the complete extermination 
of every plant that bas no right in the ground 
allotted to the coconut by bearing no economic 
value to balance the illit does. 

If the land be opened on the goyiya system 
it will be a direct saving of expense to the 
land owner, of nearly R30 per acre, and 
his share of the crops may be worth 
from R10 to R20. The goyiya system being a 
merely depleting one it is very doubtful whether 
its adoption is any gain in the end. Tho goyiya’s 
labour is paid for out of the fertility of the land, 


* For two reasons; a free open soil is not only 
saturated by rain, when it falls, and permeable by 
dew, but is fitted by capillary attraction to draw on 
the reserve stores of moisture in the subsoil, when 
the surface fails to be visited by rain or dew.—Ep. 7, A, 


seems provable, that the retention of the 


and it 
elements 60 removed would benefit the per- 
manent orop move, than the immediate gain would 
compensate, especially as the gosiya leaves much 
work to be dons, that could be more heneficially 
performed af an earlier period, and at less cosé, 
than it requires ultimately. 

Coconut cultivation woulé be a much more 
desirable investment could it be combined with 
some other cultivation, that would pay indeper- 
dently, for the early breaking up of the soil and 
for such manure as if needed on its owa accouni, 
Ii seems, howevsr, hopeless, to discover even ané 
product that will meat those conditions, Every. 
thing produced by native labour, for native con. 
sumption, is out of court, to one who pays for 
labour at ths current rate of wages. There 
then remsin only the markets of the world. 
for such products as they adsorb. The prog- 
pect bere ig not encouraging: the essential oils 


aro clearly overdone; tobacco is objectionable 
for its exhausting powers, and few coconut 
lands wil grow it at all,  Oassava and arrow- 


root are in the same case as essential oils, and 
could oaly pay on a large scale, with a costly 
manufacturing plant, which with the prices now 
ruling it would be madness to set up, Curiously 
enough, in Ceylon, where the arrowroot plant 
grows freely and yields largely, the lowest price 
is four times as much as the wholesale price in 
London, and in the druggists’ shops twelve times 
as much. The local demand, however, is too 
small to encourage anything being done with it 
on coconut estates, as 20 acres of cultivation would 
probably bring down the prices to a non-paying 
point in the local market, even were well-to-do 
colonists not s0 preposterous as to prefer paying 
five or six hundred per cent more for stuff that 
has been through the polluting baads of an English 
tradesman, than for a pure locally produced article. 
Ginger selling from 6d to 8d per pound is encoura- 
ging, but it requires a special soil, and costly 
culture, and is a precarious crop; it will not, 
therefore, meet the conditions of the coconut 
planter. It is just possible that chillies might be 
growa, and placed in the London market, for the 
price they command there, 20s to 25s per cwt., but on 
their own merit the cultivaticn is not promising. 
The coconut planter will naturally decline a secon- 
dary culture, risking direct loss on the labour and 
manure used, and promising only remote and 
indirect gain in benefit to the permanent plants. 
There is one other minor product which could be 
cultivated on young coconut estates, with great ad- 
vantage to the coconuts; but its merits are little 
known to the losal public, and it is the local publia 
on which the grower must chiefly depend. The 
cush-cush yam requires a tolerably good soil, 
pulverized to the depth of a foot, heavy manuring, 
and a forest of long poles torun on. The cultivation 
is therefore a most costly one, and has hitherto 
only been tried on experimental patches ; but if it 
were found to sell readily at a paying price it 
would no doubt be gone into largely. Those who 
are acquainted with it admit it to be not inferior to 
the best potatoes, and some people even prefer it to 
that universally approved tuber, This plant was 
only introduced to the Western Province a few years 
ago, and the only fact fully ascertained is its refusal 
to respond to anything short of a high and costly 
cultivation.* 

* Where dia it come irom and what is the origin 
of the queer name ‘“cush-cush”? Is it just the 
Wost Indian yam? or a local variety? The Jaffna 
purple yam isa msgnificent root, very tasty, especially 
when butier is added, and we should say it must be. 
very nutritious—Ep, 7) A, 
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TEA SUBSTITUTES AT THE CAPE, 


In reference to the articles on Tea and Coffee sub- 
situtes, now appearing inthe Gardeners’ Chronicle, the 
following notes concerning this colony may be of 
interest :-— 

Cyclopia genistoides, Vent.,is the commonest Berg- 
thee of the western province, It is used partly as 
a mere substitute for ordinary Tea, and partly with 
an idea that it is good for coughs and difficulty of 
breathing, Its infusion is sickly, sweetish, and has 
a somewhat astringent after-taste; it is not unlike 
a sweet solution of liquorice. The liquorice flavour 
is, however, much more evident in the several He- 
lichrysa used under the names of Hottentot, Bos- 
jesman, and{ Kaffir Tea. H. nudifolium, Less. H. 
serpyllifolium, Less,, H. Leiopolium, DC., are all em- 
ployed without much discrimination, and the vernacular 
names change about among these species. I have seen 
Geranium iocarnatum, L., gathered as a Berg-thee 
on Boschberg, behind Somerset-East. Mouronia ovata, 
Cay., biflora, DO., and Burkiana, Pl, are only used 
medicinally in cases of diarrhoea, but are less prized 
than the allied Pelargonium reniforme, Bot. Mag. 
The report of Cassia mimosoides, L., being used at 
the Cape as a substitute for China Tea is surely a 
mistake, The only Cassia I know of as in use hera 
is C. tomentosa, Lam., a naturalised plant, common 
in farm gardens and about villages; it is a capital 
substitute fo Senna, with or without the accompani- 
ment of Engelsche Zout, or Epsom salts, among the 
coloured servants. I should doubt if any Cassia is a 
Teain any other sense than “Senna Tea.” 

The Malays of Cape Town are great on native 
Teas; they drink lots of infusion of ‘Als,’”’ Arte- 
misia sfra, Jacq., under the idea it is good for the 
“ peus,’—Anglice, paunch—bui, I believe, partly for 
the peculiar buzziness of braina which it causes, 
something like the effect of strong tobacco on a 
smoker accustomed only to golden leaf. I have often 
been told that it makea you feél ‘ mooi,’—that is, 
nice—a sufficiently suggestive term for those who are 
forbidden to indulge in tbe mooi-ness that comes of 
Oape brandy. Leyssera gnaphaloides, Less., is brought 
down from the Lion’s Mount every dayin the seasoh 
to make “ Geel-blommetjes-thee.” It is credited with 
demulcent properties in cough and catarrh, but is used 
often merely os a herb drink. 

My worthy friend, the Rev. A. G. Hettasch, of the 
Moravian Mission at Genadendaal, sent a collection 
of thirty-three plants used medically or as herbal 
drinks by the Hottentots and off-colour people on his 
station, to the Oolonial Exhibition in 1886. Whether 
they ever got there, or, lixe eo many other contributions, 
were dropped somewhere, I cannot say. Bunt they 
were submitted to me for identification, and I published 
the list with Mr. Hettasch’s notes on their uses, in 
the Volksblad, December 29, 1885. A translation 
could no doubt be made for anyone interested in Oape 
herbalism.—P. MacOwan.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


ero 
PEARL FISHERY AND WATER TELESCOPES 


S1r,—I know the inatrument “ Water telescopes” of 
old. A long tin funnel 2ft.—3ft. long; with a 
piece of plate glass at the lower end about 8 
inches wide, the upper end being about }+ the 
size, We used to use it to look for fresh water 
mussel in the Tay; one would row the boat over 
where the mussel beds were supposed to be; and 
another would lean over thestern with the telescope, the 
glass end was put into the water about 10 in. just 
cleat of the ripple and you could see the bottom of 
the river plainly, in spite of the dark peaty coloar 
of the water. When we saw the mussels we used 
to fish them up with a long stick with a couple of 
pieces of iron fixed at the end. The mussels con- 
tained small pearls, s» you see the water telescope 
has been used at a pearl fishery before now.—I am, 
yours faithfully; J. Maunpstay. 

June 9th, 1891. 


-Looal ‘‘ Independent ” 


COCOA IN THE LONDON MARKET. 

A. lete Ceylon Planter writing from Home says: 
The very high quotations for cocom which you had at 
the beginning of April, were not really obtainable. 
They were merely based on a single sale, at which two 
buyers were bidding recklessly against each other. 
No further sale took place at the same rate. 

The brokers, however, think that the present rates, 
about 122/ for every good samples, are likely to be 
maintained for atime. They informed me, that the 
bright red outside colouring is the raost important 
thing. The Spanish buyers, for instance, value cocoa 
solely by its outside colour. I was not aware that 
cocoa beans were eaten a3 dessert. It appears that 
they are sousedin Russia, and they are exported from 
London, to be eaten in Mexico.—Local “Independent.” 

a 

Tue Disrases or THE Coconut TreE.—The paper 
by Mr. M. C. Potter on this subject, which was 
announced for reading at the meeting of the Lin- 
nean Society on May 7tb, was mot reached in 
consequence of the length of the communications 
which preceded it. It stands over therefore until 
June 4th, 


THE ProposaL for forming s Oeylon Syndicate for 
working tin in Perak is taking definite shape, and 
that the arrangements are now only awaiting the 
arrival in this country of Mr. Campbell, who wiil 
finally have the determining of one or two) points. 
The result will certainly be the appointment of Mr. 
F, D. Mitchell as manager of the concern, the leading 
men in it being Messrs. D. Reid, H. K. Rutherford, 
and Sir G.H.D. Elphinstone. I understand thatir 
Cecil Smith takes 9 deep interest in the enterprise, 
which will have all the aid and encouragement in his 
power to give.—LZondon Cor. Local ‘“ Times.” 


Corrzz AND Tra Lanps 1n TravancornE.—A Royal. 
Proclamation has been issued giving notice that in 
consequence of large areas of land taken up for 
coffee cultivation having been abandoned by 
the proprietors, a tax of two annas per aore 
will be levied on all lands acquired for coffee or 
tea cultivation whether such lands be under oulti- 
vation or not and that it is open to proprietors to 
renounce and resign to Government the whole or any 
portion of such lands in which case the tax upon 
the relinquished portions willbe remitted.—Oochin 
Western Star, June 6. 


An ARTIFICIAL SUBSTITUTE FOR QUININE.— 
As if to add the very last straw to the cinchona 
planter’s back, the chemists have at length sua- 
cessfully accomplished the work go long set before 
them of manufacturing artificial quinine, or a 
sufficient substitute for the same. For the details we 
refer to an article in our Tropical Agriculturist; but 
the Chemist and Druggist may well add the remark, 
that the discovery gomes too late to be of any 
commercial value, since it does not even pay now 
to cut down the Cuprea bark in the South American 
forests. Still here igs one more reason why we 
need never expect to see cinchona bark again rule 
high in price. 


Fant in Tosacco SHarzs.—We learn from out- 


Amsterdam correspondent that an extraordinary 
decline has taken place during the week in the 
shares of 
instance, the Deli Company’s shares receded 80 
per cent., while the Deli Batavia Gompany shares 
are 113 per cent. lower. The shares of the 
Senembah Gompany 


59 points. The reason of this fall, notwithstand- 
ing the high dividends declared, is ascribed to the 
fictitiously high rate to which these securities have 
been driven up, and further to the unsatisfactory 
quality of the arrivals of the present year’s crop; 


| for which lower prices have had to be accepted. 


—L, and OC, Hapress, May 15th, 


the Dutch Tobacco Companies, For. 


are quoted 250 per cent.; _ 
against 296 per cent. last week, or a drop of nearly 
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GREAT RETICENCE is observed 
United Planters’ Company of Oeylon by those inter- 
ested init. The same may be said of another embryo 
company forming for the purpose of acquiring tea pro- 
perty in yourisland. I saw the skeleton prospectus the 
other day ; but, as it was orginally devised for the 
acqusition of a large property since acquired by the 
Ceylon Tea Plantations Company—Yoxford—it cannot 
be mentioned as actually in existence, though other 
properties are mentioned as likely to be acquired. 
The initiation of the project is due to Mr. Grigson, 
of Messrs. Geo. Steuart & Co., and the prospectus 
only awaits certain additions and amplifications in 
order to place it before the British investing public.— 
Local ‘“ Times.”’ 


TRADE oF THE SoutH AmeEricaN Repusiics.—At 
a meeting of the London Chamber of Commercs, 
yesterday, Admiral H. D. Grant read a paper on 
the ‘' State of Trade in the South American Repub- 
lics,’’ and in the course of his remarks expressed 
his surprise at the almost entire absence of Hnglish 
firms from Monte Video, and the decrease of the 
number in Buenos Ayres. The disappearance of old 
established houses he attributed to the growth of direct 
trade with Engiand. Admiral Grant considers the 
trade prospects gloomy, basing his estimate on recent 
steps taken in taxation and currency matters, more 
especially in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 

Nicer Gum Arasic.—In a paper on a trip along 
the Niger and Benue rivers read before the Roya! 
Geographical Society on Monday, reference was made 
to the town of Yola, onthe Benue river, as the most 
important trading centre in tbat region—tin, gum, 
baraic, and gum copal being the local products brought 
three by the natives in exchange for Manchester 
goods. The gum arabic referred to is the Niger gum, 
which has during the ‘last two years arrived on the 
Liverpoo! and London market in such large quantities. 
The gum is probably obtained from the Muri range 
of Mountains, north of native villages of Lau, Dalti, 
and Djen, on the Benue river. With the establish- 
ment of more regular trading communications with 
Niger Basin, Niger gum is, perhaps, under certain 
circumstances destined to become as important an 
article on our produce markets as the Hast Indian 
gums are at the present moment. Yola, the shipping 
port, is near the extreme eastern edge of the Niger 
Company’s present ephere of influence.—Chemost and 
Druggist, May 16th. 

Derniowita Divtston, Kenanr Vatury, May 18— 
Very monsoonish weather here. There was a 
terrific thunderstorm bere on Friday evening ac- 
companied by torrents of rain. Saturday forenoon 
was fine, but rain came on again in the evening 
and continued steadily to pour all night, and all 
yesterday (Sunday). Today the rain came on again 
at 2 p.m. obliging me to knock off the coolies. 
I have hardly known such a persistently rainy 
monsoon. The electrical phenomena too have been 
remarkably severe. I append rainfall record since 
rst of this month as follows :— 


inches, incheg 

May 1 »» "l7 May 9 son > (S840) 
ee. an 10 wo 
s00'g 140 Hie) a a) 
et! 60, 12 .. 265 
» +O — 5 13 eam 183 
» 86 RONTS Ne 14 Seal 
poet co: Lee 15 Mee 198 
» 8 alban 16 we 1:34 
17 . 158 

Rainfall for 17 days May... con 14:60 
Do January 1891... Nes 6:93 
Do February 1p 0o0 584 
Do March eer 3 14:20 
Do April ons 20°80 


Rainfall this year to date .. a one 


d { 
in reference to the 


A Oocoa Store Burnt Down.—We learn that one 
eveving last week the Inrge store at Sudaganga estate, 
Matuale was destroyed by fire. It is estimatsd that 
several thousand rupees damage was done on the 
occasion, and while the origin of the fire is unknown we 
are sure no blame can attach to Mr. Leslie Falkiner the 
energetie manager of the estate.—Local “Independent,” 

A OryLoNn Prart OysTER IN ;Lonpon.—The London 
Queen to hand by the mail contains an account of 
rather a novel shop-window exhibition which it says 
is at present exciting a great deal of curlousity in 
Bond Street. The exhibition, so it is said, consits 
of a perfect. Cey!on pearl-oyster, in which are no tever 
than seven pearlsin a cluster. The pearls are detached 
and are of excellent appearance, one being valued at 
£40 sterling. The oyster has been preserved in spirits, 
We do not know how it got there; but we presume the 
oyster is one of those fished at the last Fishery. Still, 
no clue is given as to who sent it, and we should hardly 
think any of the native ,traders would have recogonised 
what a curiosity it would be to the folks at home. 
However, the pearl oyster is there, affording yet an- 
other advertisement for our island, and the little osters 
it is said draws people by the hundred.—Local ‘“‘ Times.” 

Tea IN TRAvANcuRE.—Mr. Forbes Laurie, who 
returned from Travancore about three days ago, as 
greatly impressed, we believe, with the excellent pros- 
pects beforo Travancore tea planters, and in a small 
way there isno doubt that Travancore will be one of 
the future rivals of Ceylon, though the acreage under 
tea wili never enable it to be a formidable one. The 
soil is gocd, and the tea though most of itis young, has 
done excellently so far, young tea 3 years old giving 
400 1b, an acre, while labour is plentiful and cheap, the 
wages average being 25 cents, and there being no diffi- 
culty in vecruiting. The coast advance system ha not 
proved the bane to Travancore planters that it hss to 
Ceylon cones, aud from a!]l accounts Travancore is a sort 
cf tea growers’ paradise.. Roads are not so numedous 
or good as they are in Ceylon, but transport to the coast 
is cheap and plentiful while the estates are easily 
werked. They are for the most part at a height of from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea, though a given eleva- 
tion is said to be slightly warmer than the same eleya- 
tion in Ceylon at least on the western side of Nuwara 
Hliya. There are one or two Ceylon plenters already 
in Travancore and other Ceylon men have interests in 
the district. The only thing against social life there 
is {hat the estates are at some distance from each other, 
and communication is not so good as it isin most of 
the upcountry districts of Ceylon; but from‘an inves- 
tor’s point of view Travancore leaves, it would seem 
little to be desired.—JZbid. 

A New Pxianrine Oompany.—I hear on good autho- 
rity that a company has been formed to open up the 
blocks of forest land in Bamberabatuwa belonging to 
Mr. J.Dent Young and others. These blocks, Hapu- 
gestenne and Walawedowe, aggregate over 2,500 
acres, and will form a very fine property as they are 
situated at a fair elevation and in a fine climate for 
tea cultivation. They were originally purchased for 
the purpose of cultivating coffee in the forties, and 
a small portion was opened, but they were abandoned 
in the crisis of 1848. Mr. J, Dent Young originally 
selected the land, I believe, and opened it. He is 
still to the front, although one of the original pioneers 
of coffee planting. The Government are also adver- 
tising for sale on the 9th June a number of lots of 
land suitable for tea, cacao, etc., and these lots in- 
clude some of the finest land remaining in Govern- 
ment hands in the biils, This district is as yet little 
known though only 2 or 3 miles south of Maskeliya 
and ebout the same distance north of the Pelmadulla- 
Ratnapura road. The district will now, no doubt, be 
rapidly opened up, as the new company and the 
purchasers of the Government blocks will open up the 
roads cut over 40 years ago and which require com- 
paratively little done to them to put them in good 
order. There are over 6,000 acres of Jand in private 
hands, well suited for tea, being properties purchased 
over 40 years ago, and with roads to help, these will 
be opened up. The outlet for the Bamberabatuwa 
district will be Ratnapura,—Cor. Local ‘‘Times:” 
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- SOILS AND THEIR PROPERTIES. 


From a recent report of numerous investigations 
of soil from the Californian vineyards and orchards 
by Professor E. W. Hilgard, the following summary 
oF the general conclusions should prove of value 
and practical use to all gardeners and horticulturists. 

First, in no case has any natural virgin soil showing 
high plant-food percentages been found otherwise 
than highly productive, under favourable physical 
conditions. ut, on the other hand, the reverse is 
not always true, for the simple fact that heavy clay 
soils, rich in plant-food may advantageously be dilut- 
ed with arid sand several times over, thereby increas- 
ing instead of diminishing their productiveness, be- 
cause of improved physical conditions, This fact is 
abundantly exemplified in the daily experience and 
practice of gardeners. 

Of course there must be a limit to the favourable 
effect of such dilution, even if effected by means of 
sand, which rendexs the soil more readily penetrable 
by roots. 

In the case of dilution of heavy clay soil by sand, 
not only is there a necessary limit beyond which 
plants cannot make up by greater spread of root for 
the diminished amount of available plant-food exist- 
ing within a given space, but it is obvious and abundant- 
ly exemplified in Nature that this limit is materi- 
ally influenced by the habit of the plant root-system, 
and especially by its ability to develop abundant roat- 
hairs. The better provided it isin this latter regard, 
the greater will be its ability to utilise plant-food 
spread through an extended space in a diluted form. 

The presence of one substance in the soil often 
exerts a material effect upon one or several others. 
Among these, the presence of an abundant supply of 
lime seems to be the most common and potent; for 
the evidence that, in presence of much lime, smaller 

roportions of potash and phosphoric acid are adequate 
or profitable culture, than when lime is scarce, is 
overwhelming. Most potent of all appears to be the 
co-existence of large supplies of lime and of humus. 
On the otherhand, investigation distinctly shows that 
the presence of much clay necessitates a large supply of 
the active plant-food ingredients than is necessary 
in light or sandy soils, simply, perhaps, for the reason 
that roots cannot penetrate clay as minutely and 
abundantly as sandy ones. : 

These facts lead us to affirm that, in calcareous 
soils, minimum precentages of mineral plant-food 
will suffice for the purposes of maximum crops, even 
under the most exhaustive culture.—J. J. Wiuis, 
Harpenden.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

————_— 

Quinine OBTAINED SYNTHETICALLY.—News come 
from Paris that quinine has been obtained synthe- 
tically by M.M. Grimaux and Arnaud, the former 
professor at the Hoole Polytechnique, and the latter 
the successor to Ohevreu). The base cuprein 
contained in the Remijia pedunculata is treated 
with sodium, and after further processes, quinine 
‘absolutely identical” with that obtained from 
Cinchona is produced. As the Remijias are closely 
allied to Oinchona and the berk is used as a substi- 
tute for that of Cinchona in Brazil, there may not 
be apy great value in the discovery, except that it 
may read to the production of other bodies.— 
English Mechanic. 

Surgrioriry or Ozynon Carapamoms.—-The Che- 
mist and Druggist of 28rd May contains a report 
of a lecture delivered in Berlin by Mr. H, Holbing 
of London, on ‘‘ London Drugs: their Varieties and 
their Substitutes.” We shall give this in fullin 
the Tropical Agriculturist, but quote here what 
Mr. Helbing said about Ceylon cardamoms :— 

Mr. Helbing showed seventeen different samples of 
cardamoms, and observed that those from Ceylon, like 
nearly all other drugs exported by that island, were 
carefully bleached and packed. The finest of his 
specimens was grown from seed originally obtained 
from Myeore, in India, and represented about ten 
times the value of the most common unbleached 


fellioherry fruit, 


Timber SPECIMENS FOR THE CHICAGO Pxut- 
BITION: A Hint ror Cxynon ?—According to L’ Art 
dans les Deux Mondes, ‘a eplendid collection of 
wood specimens”’ will be sent to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago from Jamaics and the other West Indian 
islands, ‘‘These specimens. . will have the 
appearance of bound books, one cover of which 
will be polished, while the other will show the 
natural aspect of the wood, and the back will retain 
the bark and will bear a tablet giving, in gold 
letters, the mame of the species. This ‘ botania=l 
library’ will be accompanied by notices explaining 
the localities where the tree is found, and the 
qualities and uses of its wood,” 

PresERVING Fruit.—A Californian psper says:— 
“The liquid in which the State Board of Trade has 50 
success fully preserved fruit for exhibition purposes is 
prepared es follows :—Thirty gallons of filtered water are 
placed in # barrel, and on the water is placed a tin pan 
containing 25 cents’ worth of sulphur. The sulphur 
is set on fire and the top of the barrel is covered 
with a piece of oilskin, 50 as to retain the fumes. 
When the sulphur ceases to burn the covering is re- 
moved, allowing tha supply of oxygen in the barrel 
to be renewed, and after stirring the water the 
su phur is again set on fire and the top of the barrel 
is again covered. This operation is repeated until 
the solphur will no longer burn, when the water is 
ready for use. Not only are fresh fruits preserved in 
this water, bat where decay hae set in it ig completely 
checked, and withered fruits have tueir plumpness 
and colour restored. All of the fruit in ‘ California 
on wheels’ has been treated in this manner, and there 
are jars of fruit in the rooms of the Board that were 
prepared over a year ago, the fruit still appearing as 
if but plucked from the trees.” —Adelaide Observer. 

Musk Puant Fipre,—At the meeting of the 
Central Louisiana Agricultural Association last 
Wednesday evening, Mr. J. L. Bernard exhibited 
a specimen of fibre which was secured from the 
musk plant that compares favourably with any we 
have seen for the manufacture of bagging or rope. 
The seed of this plant was secured by Mr. Bernard 
from South Carolina. He says it resembles very 
much the okra and cotton, and is cultivated in 
the same manner. The seed are for flavoring pur- 
poses and command a good price. The fibre product 
was discovered by Mr. Bernard while having cotton 
stalks thrashed off his land. When the stalks of 
the musk plant were hit with the flying pole the 
bark peeled off, leaving the fibre olear. After 
remaining in the field all winter, exposed to tha 
bad weather, the fibre was found to be very strong. 
Mr. Bernard says it will grow from the ratoon, the 
same as sugar cane.— Indian Agriculturist, May 30th. 

CorrEE FRoM BrEnDEKaI (Hibiscus esculentus)!— 
Captain Henry Willett, the pioneer ramie grower 
of Louisiana, who for many years has grown various 
fibrous plants at his place just below Algiers, recently 
exhibited a very aromatic ground coffee, which he 
said ‘‘was obtained wholly from roasted okra seed.” 
This substance had, during the last American war, 
been frequently used as a substitute for coffee. 
It not only has the same flavor to smell and taste 
as coffee, but itis thought the same tonia effect. 
Whether so or nor it makes a cheap and agree- 
able substitute for coffee, and as such it should 
be utilized. It will pay to raise okra, because 
every particle of the plant can be utilized—the 
young pods for food, making the most delicious 
pickles ;* the ripe pods producing a coffeebean ; 
the bark a valuable fibre, while the woody portion 
makes excellent paper stock. This common and 
little (hitherto) prized Southern plant may yet 
exceed cotton as a wealth producer.—Indian Agri- 
culturist, May 30th. 


* The bendekai is an excellent vegetable, but we 
have never seen it pickled in Oeylon ?—Ep, 7’: A, 
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Gonrespondsngg, 
To the E£dttor. 


THE WEIGHING OF TEAS IN LONDON :— 
CUSTOMS REGULATIONS TO BLAME, 


12, Great Tower St., E.0. London, May 22ad. 


Dear Srr,—Your Overland issue of 28th April 
coutaining letters and observations about the taring 
of Ceylon teas in London and loss in weight 
seems to call for some comment on this side. I 
strongly sympathize with estate owners who like 
myself are victims not of a gang of thieves and 
swindlers as some of your correspondents suppcse, 
but to an iniquitous system of weighing teas imposed 
on us by the Customs Regulations. But how can 
they be altered ? Quite recently the Indian and 
Ceylon Associations took the matter up as regards 
weighing tea to the 4lb, and the Customs oxpressed 
their willingness to carry this out and agreed to 
it. A strongly supported meeting of the tea dealers 
dead against an innovation which would have beea 
s0 important to the ehippers managed however 
to obtain the suspension of ihs new decree, and 
no reform in this direction at present seems possi- 
ble. The matter of the tare is even more dis- 
advantageous to us; and owing probably to the 
greenness of the wood used for tea packages which 
causes them to dry and shrink in transit, I fear 
under the present system we shall all have to 
put up with periodical severe losses in weight. 

Your short leader, sir, on page 489 Vol, X. fully 
expla ns to your readers that no outsiders have sny 
recy Onsivrilityin the matter, and [ would further 
point out that no broker in London would allow 
vhis olient’s tca if sent in boxcs of under 28 1b 
gross to be taxed 1 lb extra for dratt. In the case 
referred to, it stands to reason that the 1 lb 1 ss 
per package was either from the tare being sligh ly 
above the even number of lb, or from the toa 
weighing below the even number of lb, or most 
probably the loss was caused part by short tas 
part by extra tare. [t is a mere coincide:ce 
that the loss on S1 packages should be 81 lb, 


and the 1lb dratt has not been taken from 
each package as evidently supposed by your 
correspondent. 


The loss in tare on @ box, although it would 
show a much heavier perceniage,: would be just 
as likely to occur as on a chest, and to the same 
extent if the tare was just over an even number 
of lb. For instance a chest of 80]b with a tare 
of 24]1b1i40z. would be called 251b tare—loss 
15% 0z.--a box of 28!b with a tare of 9lb 14 oz. 
would be calied 10]b tare=Icss 15} oz. 

The actual system of weighing and the security 
we have against any unfairness have so frequently 
been referred to in your columns it is needlece to 
refer to them again, bu! the clearest lstter on the 
matter that [ can lay my hands on just now is 
that in your Overland issue of 15th Feb. 1889, 
. signed ‘* Bonded Warehousekeeper.” Oertainly to my 
mind the most important guarantee in the interests 
of shippers is that tea being an article of con- 
sumption subjecs to duty, we may be quite sure the 
Customs authorities take good care that the weight 
shall bein noway minimized. One of your corres- 
pondents asks who gets the tea that is lost to the 
shipper. Ihe answer to that is the grocer or retail 
shopkeeper, who breaks up the package that he 
has bought from the wholesale dealer, always cal- 
culates on extra weight beyond his 1 Ib draft, and 
by the system under discussion may be tolerably 
certain of getting it, 


| tare causes a greater loss in weight. 


As regards sweepings. Any spillage that is made 
in drawing samples or otherwise has to be made good 
by the dock or warehousekeeper not for the benefit 
of the importer whose weights have already been 
defined by the clerks of the Customs and warehouse 
before samples are drawn, but for the benefit of 
the buyer who takes care to see he gets what he 
is entitled to. As for imagining any collusion 
between thoee authorized to see the tea weighed 
and the dock or warehouse clerk it. would be quite 
impossible ; and if it were possible it would mean 
& conspiracy so vast and ramified that nothing in 
modern times has ever approached it, not even the 
Tammany Ring. 

Subjoined is a comparison of four shipments from 
two estates in Dikoya comparing loss in weight of 
factory-bulked teas with those bulked in London, 
and from which may be inferred that factory 
bulking owing to the system of taking an average 
With Indian 
teas I am told the loss ia weizht in the higher 
grades is always far heavier than in the lower‘grades 
and it seems it is the same with Ceylon teas. On 
this point at present I can offer no opinion, 

Apologizing for trespassing so much on your 
epace, and hoping that the importance of the 
subject will plead for me, I remain, dear sir, 
yours faithfully. JOHN HAMILTON. 


NEWTON, DIKOYA. FACTORY BULKED, 
VESSEL—“ GAEKWAR.”” 


Invoice Nett 
Grades. weight. Pkgs. weight. Draft. Loss. 
IBSEPs 2,300 46 3,252 46 2 1b. 
Pek. 1,512 36 1,428 36 48.,, 
Pek, sou. 420 10 404 10 6 ,, 
Sou. 40 1 38 1 Lins 
57 lb. 
Loss nearly § of a Ib. per package. 
VESSEL—“ REWA.” 
Io deb woe 2,950 59 2,837 59 54 Ib. 
Pek. 1 2,044 51 2,164 51 99 ,, 
Pek. sou. 630 15 610 15 Oe 
Dust 210 3 301 3 6 ,, 
Loss about § of a lb nee 
068 abou of a lb. per package. 
VESSEL—‘ MYRMIDON,” ete : ae 
Bere: » 2,145 39 2,060 39 46 lb. 
Pek. ve, 2,295 51 ¥,184 51 60 ,, 
Pek. sou. 793 19 745 19 34 ,, 
B. md, 65 1 63 1 1s 
7 aan 141 lb. 
,088 over 1 . per package, 
VESSEL—“ OANFA.”? $ eas : 
Bees - 4,134 78 ~ 3,958 78 98 1b. 
Pek. 3,825 85 3,651 85 89 ,, 
Pek. sou. 1,134 27 1,076 27 31 ,, 
B. md. 800 4 292 4 4,, 
222 Ib. 


Loss over 1} lb. per package. 


“LYNSTED.” BOGAWANTALAWA—BULKED IN 
LONDON. 


VESSEL— GAEKWAR.” 


Grades. 


Tnvoice Pkgs. Nett Draft. Loss, 
weig weight. 
Bape: 1,960 35 1,898 35 27 Ib- 
Pek. ... 1,700 34 1,649 34 17 
Pek. sou.... 1,400 28 1,369 28 3 
B. md. ... 45 1 43 1 Ly 
Dust tee 78 1 76 1 La 
Total ..49 1b. 
Extra loss nearly § 1b. per package: 
VESSEL—‘ REwa.” 
Babee 2 900 58 2,814 58 28 lb. 
Pek. ... 2,397 51 2,322 51 24,, 
Pek. sou... 1,750 35 1,697 35 Ses 


Total 70...1b 
Extra loss aearly $ 1b, a package 
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VEsSSEL—“ MyYRMIDON.” 


I ve. 3,306 58 3,229 58 19 lb. 
Pek.... <.. 2,491 53 2,442 53 gainof4 ,, 
Pek.sou.... 1,610 35 1,578 35, B 
B. md. ... 50 1 48 1 loss hse 
Dust. .. 150 2 147 L- Lite 


Total loss,..14 lb. 
Extra loss 14 oz. per package. 


VESSEL—‘‘ OANFA.”’ 


B.P.... .. 4,144 74 4,028 74 42 1b. 
Pek... .... 3,150 63 3,063 63 ieee 
Pek. sou.... 2,162 AT 2,088 47 27 
B.md, .. 100 2 97 2 Di 
Dust. we =: 182 2 126 2 Dey 
Total...96 1b. 
Extra logs about $ lb. a package. 


No. IL. 
23, Crotched Friars, London, H.C., May 21st. 


Dear Sir,—Your paper of the 30th ult. contains 
numerous letters from tea planters, charging 
London brokers and others with wholesale robbery 
of tea intrusted to their charge. I think it is 
disgraceful on the part of the writers of the letters 
to make such a charge atter the repeated infor- 
mation they have received from London showing how 
the discrepancy arises. 

In the first place packages are weighed and tared 
by the Customs to the pound, viz. if a package 
weighs 70 lb. 15 oz. it is called 70 lb., tha loss 
to the planters being 15 oz. If the tare of the 
package is 20 1b. 1 oz. it is called 21 1b., alsoa loss 
of 15 oz. I was called upon by a client to give 
an explanation with regard to the difference between 
Ceylon and London weights, and to make the 
matter plain, I weighed and tared a shipment of 
tea as under. 

(Copies of which I enclose for your inspection or 
for insertion in your paper if you think necessary.*) 

In the first instance, they were weighed and 
tared by the Oustoms, and afterwards weighed and 
tared to the oz. By weighing and taring to the 
oz, you will see that the weights exceed the Ceylon 
weights, which shows that the weight of tea given 
ig correct; but under the Customs regulations it is 
not possible to agree the weights without they pay 
attention to the making up of the packages to meet 
the Customs regulations, viz. gross weight 2 or 3 
oz over the even lb., and the tare 2 or 3 oz. under 
the even lb. 


lb. OZ. 
Bay 19 13 Tare 
50 5 Tea- 
70 2 the Customs calling that 
70 lb. Gross : . 
20 ,, Tare 
50 ,, Nett 


If the proprietor of the 81 boxes wishes to 
gend packages, 17 lb. nett, he should have them 
1 


made up as under :— 0 OZ. 
Tare of box 10 14 
Tea 17 4 
28 2 
Vb. 
The Customs calling that 28 Gross 
11 Tare 
17 Nett 


and no draft of 
truly, 


1 lb. allowed,—I remain, yours 
ROBERT JONES. 


“* Far too long to insert: can be seen at our office 
by anyone interested.—Hp, 7. A. 


DEsiccaTED CocoNuT.—The manufacture of this 
article was only commenced a year ago, but it has now 
evidently attained Jarge proportions as the quantity 
shipped is nearly 100 per cent more than it was origi- 
nally. The original spot where it was manufactured 
was at Veyangoda, and its manufacture was followed by 
Messrs. Vavasseur & Co. at Maradana. It now appears 
that Messrs. Lee, Hedges & Oo. have everything ready 
as regards machinery and fittings at their mills at Col- 
petty to commence preparing desiccated coconut as well, 
while Messrs. Akbar Brothers have about 8 dessicators 
now being constructed for erection at their large ccco- 
nut estate in the Negombo district, followed by another 
native, who wants to start ‘‘an opposition shop” at 
Veyangoda. It looks like good times for all coconut 
proprietors and planters.—Cor. Local ‘“ Independent.” 


OryLton TzA PrantTatTions Co.—By the present 
mail you will receive a report of the proceed- 
ings at the Annual Meeting of the Oecylon Tea 
Plantations Company held on Wednesday last, 
the Directors’ Report having gone forward by the 
previous mail. The address of the Chairman will 
be read with iaterest, not only by Oeylon share- 
holders and planters generally, but by Indian planters, 
as conveying information on a4 variety of points 
in which all are concerned more or less. You will 
observe that Mr. Reid is thoroughly satisfied with the 
Company’s recent additions to its long roll of the 
estates, the latest of which was completed not more 
than # week ago. The farlough account which has 
just been opened in the interest of the Company’s 
workiog staff isa highly commendable institution, and 
though ,the aonual amonnt anticipated as being the cost 
of this concessionis £600, if must be remembered that 
this has to cover the provision for leave to Europe 
for the superintendents of twenty estates. The Chair- 
man’s opinion of the condition of those properties, 
and of the stability of their factories, is undoubted: 
the latter are declared to be of the most* permanent 
description, well built, well designed, and adapted 
for economical and efficient working. Whilst no 
money has been expended in putting up fancy or show 
buildings, no outlay has been grudged to give the 
superintendents the means of making good tesa. It 
was pointed out by the Ohairman that they were 
enabled by their buildings and machinery notonly to 
produce increasing quantities of tea from their own 
estates, but during the year to make nearly two 
millions of pounds of tea from other plantations, and 
when their latest factories are completed the Oom- 
pany will be in a position to turn out considerably 
more than four million pounds of tea annually from 
their own estates. During 1890 a profit of £31,000 
was made from a plucking area of less than 4,000 
acres. Of the company’s latest purchases, the Chair- 
man said, ‘‘ Yoxford, with the adjoining estates of 
Hast and West Holyrood and Rathnillokelly, form 
a compact block of ever 1,700 acres. The total cost 
to the Company will be £54,000. In afew years this 
ought to be a very fine property, as it has yreat advan- 
tages in climate, soil, class of plant, proximity to rail- 
way communication, aad water power. The old tea 
cn Yoxford and East Holyrood shows what we may 
expect the whole area to be like when it comes to 
the same age.” Opinions will no doubt differ as to 
the soundness of Mr. J. L. Shand’s criticisms of the 
Oompany’s accountsas placed before the shareholders. 
For my own part I am inclined to agree with the 
Chairman when he replied that their report and 
statement of accounts were prepared for the infor- 
mation of their shareholders and not for that of the 
general public, and that any fuller details required 
by the former could always be obtained from the 
Secretary. It may be true, as urged by Mr. Shand 
and another gentleman present, that one provision of 
the Joint Stock Oompany’s Act has not been com- 
plied wibh. inasmuch as the total expenditure of the 
year did rot appear in the balance sheet, but this 
will probably be remedied in the next annual azcourt 
rendering, and otherwise the statement submitted met 
with the approval of all present,—-Local ‘ Times.” 
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A MONOGRAPH OF THE COCONUT PALM 
(COCOS NUCIFERA). 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN SHORTT, M,.D., F.L.S., &C., &0, 


Dr. Shortt’s monograph of the coconut palm is like 
himeelf short, and tolerably innocent. A review 
of it, therefore, should be short, and innocent like it- 
self. We will accept the author’s statement of facts 
as correct, and merely point out where local experi- 
ences, opinions and practice differ from li: reports. 

Qur author tells us, that the coconut tree grow 
to the usual height and fruits freely at a height of 
‘8,000 feet in India. In Ceylen we have no thriving 
coconnts at an elevation of 3,000 fet, and the limit 
of profitable cultivation is 1,000 feet lower. Mere 
elevation is not, however, our rule in choosing our 
locality: temperature and rainfall are cur measures of 
suitable climate. There is no temperature in Ceylon 
too high, and our lowest limit is an annua! average 
temperature of 75°; cur lowest limit of rainfall 
for successful cultivation is 70 inches more or le-s 
falling every month of the year, and our highest 
limit is 100 inches, for though the coconut rejoices in 
moisture, it detests saturaticn. 

Alluvial flats are our richest soils undoutedly, but 
the true coconut soil is 70 per cent of fine sand, 30 
per cent light loam and organic matter; but the cabook 
soils of our undulating uplands ere not to be des- 
pised, especially, as we have comparatively little 
other kinds to draw on. We have still people who 
plant clay* and swamps, to their own ultimate loss. 
80 trees isthe number our author allots to an acre; 
but whether he or tho printer’s devil is responsible 
for the error, the book says that 80 treesin an acre 
will stand 60 feet apart. At 60 feet apart, an acre 
will contain 12°15 trees to the acre, and 80 trees per 
acre will stand 234 feet apart on the square. The 
most common distance in Ceylon eatates is 25 feet 
on the square, or 70 trees per acre. This we find, a 
sound practical distance apart, for most of cur svils. 
We know one large estato planted at 30 by 30, but 
itis a speciality in soil and ley of land. It is a rather 
loose way of treating this subject, to say, “In a 
well ordered plantation, the trees should be from 30 
to 40 feet apert.” 234 by 23% feet gives 80 trees per 
acre, and on good. soils t'is is too close, 25 by 25 
fi et gives 70 69°53), 20 b 30 fest gives 48:4 and 40 by 
40 jeet gives 2747. Thus very nearly three times as 
miny plants gointo an acre 23% by 234 as at 40 by 
40. There is no part of the coconut region of Ceylon 
in which the plauter benefiis himself by putting more 
than 70 or less than 50 plants im an acre. 

The author’s directions for selecting seed nuts are, 
to gather from trees 15 to 20 years old fully ripe; 
gathered between February and Muay, the largest pro- 
curable well formed, the husks dried before plucking 
to be lowered from the tree in se basket and to be 
kept for six weeks, before being laid out in the nursery. 

This is a subject that has hitherto met with little 
attention in Ceylon. The all but universal practice 
has been, to select seed from a heap gathered in the 
usual course, It is however a very importans matter, 
and one that deserves the most careiul study. Itis 
from carelessness here that we see su~h inequality in 
our fivids, inequalities not due to difference of soil, 
or treatment, but chiefly to jat. This author tells 
us, that in {ndia (Travancore) there are thirty named 
varieties. In Ceylon there are a vast number of 
nameless varieties, very difficult to describe, but very 
clear to one who lives among them, and sees them 
daily. Oue tree begins to flower in its fifth year, on 
four feet of stem; its wesrest neighiour equally 
vigorous, rous up to fifteen or even twenty feet, and 
only begins to flower in the ninth or tenth year; One 
will have fertile germs on its first flower; and its 
neighbour wii provuce only barren flowers for twelve 
months; one will, within a year of opening its first 
flower, fallivto a regular yield of 109 nuts per annum, 


* Tn 1881 when we virited Mr. Chasseriau’s great 
manioe plantation in Singapore, he was cutting duwn 
coconut trees which, at twelve years old gave no 
promise of fruit. It strack us at the time that the 
Cause was the clayey nature of the soil._—Ep. 7. 4. 
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of modinm size; while another close by carries from,30 
to 40, very large ones, and the next in the same Jine, 
carries above 200 very small ones, Then in the size, 
colour, snd form, of the fruit, thee are hardly two trees 
so alike,as not to be distinguished from each other. 
Some of the directions givon are good, some useless, 
aud some bad. The first conditon, is that the nut 
selected for seed should be sound and ripe, it should be 
taken froma strong, early, and heavy bearing tree, with- 
out reference to its age, it should be of metium size, of 
oval shape, with thin hus, and the green colour is 
generally best. The shorter the leaf stalk the better 
and there is no objection to lower it ina basket, but id 
should not be left to dry on the tree, and may be plan- 
ted as soon as gathered. The best soil for a nurgery bed 
is light loamy sand. It is not necessary to place the 
nats so wide apart as one foot, or to make raised beds, 
but the beds should be shaded and watered occa- 
siouelly in dry weather for six months. After the 
plant has opened its first two leaves sell shade is 
injuricus, 

If in south-west Ceylon the conditions were such 
aa to require that the plinta should be shaded and 
watered aiter being planted out in the fields, we 
would never have had the 20,000,000 of trees we are 
credited with.* Shading we donot find, either necessary 
or useful; and to water our undulating uplands igs 
simply impracticable. 1f the planting is done in the 
little monsoon from eighty to ninety percent survive 
the first succeeding dry season. Holes can hardly be 
made too deep or too wide, but to bring one to two 
cubie feet of sand to puéinto each, is utterly imprac- 
ticable, at @ paying sost. Neither salt nor ashes are 
bars to white anis, and to throw ea quantity of vegetable 
rubbish into the holes by way of keepivg in the 
moisture is to create the nucieus of an. aut-hill round 
the plant. The best practical plan here is to dig a hole 
say three feet cube, fill it in to the depth of 18 inches 
with surface soil, place the plant so that the 
crown of the root, shall be one foots below the 
surface; thea at intervals of three or four months 
fill in twoorthree inches, by breaking down the sideg 
oi the holes. 

There is no doubt that by keeping the soil in a good 
mechanical condition, applying small quantities of 
manure, from time to time, and frequent watering in 
dry weather, the trees may be brouzht into flower in 
five years, but this is a costly style of cultivation, better 
suited to the village owner of an acre or two, who 
performs all the operations by the labour of his own 
family, thanto alarge concern, where every storke 
of work, has to bepaid for ia bard cash, and the. cost 
of watering is prohibitive. Among all our large coco- 
nut proprietors, there is only one, who combined the 
commend of « perennial river, and sufficient capital, 
with pluck and intelligence enough, to carry, out an 
irrigation work, thatsupplies unfailing moisture to 700 
acres of land. Butafter all, water is only one requi- 
site of high cultivation, and willonly yield its beat 
reaults, in combination with the other necessary works 
and appliance. 

On light deep soil, with proper cultivation, an 
average of 100 nuts per tree is by no means an out- 
side estimate, There are alluvial flats that yield 
twice that amount, and large extents of level loamy 


sands, tbat seldom average Jess; and = even 
on less favoured spots, high cultivation — will 
bring the sverage, well on towards that num- 
ber. If we caunot estimate the yield of all the 


mature trees in Ceylon at a higher average than 
20 nuts per annum the result is due to the wint of 
cultivation. Y There are means open to scientific ine 
dustry, by which any tree that bears 20 nuts may be 
made to bear 100, These means are stated by our author 
thos :—“A woll kept plantation should be manured once 
ayear, * * * The soil should be freely ploughed 
up, and kept loose and broken.” To these two heroic 
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* Our inclination is to believe in a number nor) 
neaarly aproaching 30 to 40 millions of trees in all 
stages.— Ep. 7 A. 

+ And over-crowdiig in native gardens.—Ep. 7. A. 
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operations, he adds irrigation once or twice a week, 
which being impracticable on most of our Ceylon 
fields, don’t snit us. 

Many minor errors may be forgiven to an author 
who takes such high ground, on the most important 
operations to the coconut planter. ‘ Keep your soil 
well broken. and keep putting manure into it,” has 
been for years the oft-repeated advice of one Ceylon 
planter ; perhaps a voice from afar may have more 
power for furthering tho improved method. 

We have only two species of beetle that attacks 
the coconut tree in Ceylon. The kurwminiya, a 
large black one (not figured in this book), 
breeds in dung-heaps and in accumulations 
of decaying vegetable matter. It cuts into the cabbage 
and feeds on the tender undeveloped leaves, the effects 
of which are cut and ragged leaves in after life. It 
doeg not breed in the tree but merely dines and departs. 
Few trees in a plantation entirely escape, and some 
that are much to their taste, are kept in a chronic 
state of disreputable ruggedness. The other is the 
red beetle, kandapanuwa (eating worm) of the Sinha- 
lese. The dangerous time with thie foe, is from the 
time, the stem shows above ground, till it begins to 
flower. It has a strong frontal horn, with which it 
can enlarge to its purpose any crack or wound on the 
stem, but it cannot pent trate the ripe rind. The rapid 
expansion of the stem in a quick-growing tree often 
splits the base of a leaf; and in the crack so produced 
the young grub lives on the substance of the leaf till 
strong enough to gnaw its way intothe stem. Split 
leaves should therefore be carefully removed as soon 
as noticed; but all whole ones should be allowed to 
remain on the stem till they rot, the danger of re- 
moving them being breaking the surface of the stem 
or exposing it before it is sufficontly hardened. When 
the grub is detected in a tree, the safest way 
of dealing with it is to rootit out, cut it into chips 
and collect and destroy the insects in all their stages. 
Fortunately the whole colony stick to one tree, as 
long as it stands, and the whole family, someiimes 
amounting to 150, can be disposed of at once. The 
grand precaution is never to trim the leaves within 
three feet of the stem: nine-tenths of the trees des- 
troyed by this insect, on Oey!on plantations, have beea 
due to wounds inflicted on the stems in trimming 
off dead leaves. 

Nores.—18 feet is the length of the leaf ofa mature 
thriving tree. : 

The manurial elements most needed, in coconut, as 
in most other cultivations, are nitratesand phosphates 
in tew cases need any others be specially provided, 
as they are in combination in all manures, 

I think a basket of dung more scientific treatment 
for acoconut tree than a pounding with a paddy pestle. 

In Ceylon the coconuts are gathered six times in the, 
year; the Jan.-Feb. crop being the smallest, and 
June-July the largest 

Two plants from one nut isnotan uncommon event, 
and three are sometimes to be seen, but a single nut 
here bas thrown out no Jess than five. About 20 years 
ago a nursery plant was shown at an Agri-Horticultural 
exhibition in’Colombo, with flower on it. 

In parts of our lowcountry, where more than 100 
inches of rain falls, in the year, the trees carry fine 
full heads of leaves, but bear comparatively small crops, 
go that too much moisture is rather worse than too 
much drought. I suppose, that in a saturated soil, 
the soluble plant food is too much diluted for fruit 
forming. 


— 
THE MODERN PLANTER. 


In an article under this head a writer in the Globe 
gaya :— The word still calls to the mind’s eye a very 
sun-burned gentleman in a white jean suit, with a 
Penama hat on his head, ® whip in his hand, stcong 
Janguage on his lip, ad a combative assortment of cold 
drinks and fiery seasoning under his waistcoat ; a man 
who is Tory to the backbone in his upholdiug of old 
notions and mavners and customs, violent in his 
prejudices, prodigal in his expenditure and lavish 
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in his hospitality and the limit of whose ideas is 
defined by the boundaries of his own island. But 
this accepted portrait is no more true to life than are 
the stage sailor, or the stage countryman; or the 
mother-in-law in fiction, or the hero of the penny dread- 
ful, for, although many an Hast or West InJian planter 
leads as solitary a life as did his predecessors in the pre- 
stoam age, he has moved with the times in every 
respect. But for his sunhat and his esey costume he 
might be anything or anywhere but what or where he 
is. He is not even bronzed by the sun—not half so 
bronzed as bis globe-trotting visitor, or as Many @ 
young Englishman after a cricket season or a summer 
on the river, for the very sufficient reason that when he 
does go out into the sun, which is only at certain times 
of the day, he protects himself with broad hat, dark 
spectacles, and umbrella. He is usually temperate and 
as often as oot an abstainer, elthongh, for hisown gocd 
in such a climate, rarely a teetotaller, and would as 
soon think of laying his whip across the back of a 
negro as of sitting down to a steady consumption of 
heavy viands washed down by draughts of heady, fiery 
liquids at the end of a day’s work according to the 
traditional “good o!ld’”’ enustom although he follows 
tradition in asking his visitor what he will take to 
drink. Solitary his life often ir, be it amidst the tea 
lands of Assam or the cane pieces and cocoa plantations 
of the West Indies. He may have to ride twenty-five 
miles for a doctor and to depend npon the trensport on 
the heads of negroes for the necessaries and luxuries of 
life. His society is simply thet of neighbouring planters 
which may mean that from week’s end to week’s end 
he never sees a white face. But he is by no means 
a solitary man, for not only does he surround himself 
with as many refinements as possible, not only does 
every mail keep him in constant touch with the Old 
Country, but as often as not he simply lives on his 
estate during the ‘crop months, and spends the 
remainder of the year at home, and is therefore a 
very distinct and different being from the planter of 
Tom Orivgle’s era. who made his estate his world, 
ard regardeia return to the land of his birth as 
the remotest of contingencies.” 

The writer might have added that those planters 
who ‘‘ spend the remainder of the year at home” 
are few and far between, ard may be regarded as 
the favourites of fortune. “':e proprietor of a very 
prosperous tea or sugar estate may indulge in this 
form of luxury, but on the majority of tea gardens 
and sugar estates the resident manager is a hard 
working man, very much on the spot, and his holi- 
days are not by any means at brief intervals, 

Old times are indeed gone. The pay is not what 
it was, the nature of the work is changed, the res- 
posibility is greater, and, if the planter is not also 
proprietor, he bas to keep a sharp look out on his 
estimates and his year’s working, or he will be speedily 
called to account. The romance of a planter’s life— 
if there ever were much—is now reduced to a matter- 
of-fuct existence, tempered by tennis, the latest and 
most economic machinery, and the Mincing Lene 
markets.—H. and C. Mail. 


_——_@___—_——_ 
THE MACARONI OF COMMERCE. 


Macaroni and the kindred preparations have 
come to rank among the important food products, 
This article consisted originally of bits of paste 
and cheese pressed or equeezed into balls. The 
name ig now applied to a paste which is manu- 
factured from the ‘‘semoule” of wheat cr wheat 
meal. It covers many of the Italian pastes which 
are used for food in one shape or another, but 
to Americans the form best known and most 
commonly found on the table isthat of wheaten pipes 
varying from a quarter of an inch to aninch diameter. 
Spaghettiand vermicelli are classed under the same 
general head, as are also the infinite variety of 
tiny fanciful forms which have become such an 
adjunct in the preparation of soups. 
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Italy produces the bulk of the macaroni of 
commerce. Constituting asit does a staple article 
cf diet in that country, its manufacture, indeed 
is said tobe as much a part of the household 
duties of many Italians as is bread-making in our 
own country. Naturally the domestic product is 
made by hand, but io many of the large factories 
the work is done almost wholly by steam power, 
though in others hand power alone is employed. 
The production of macaroni in the household does 
not require many or complicated appliances. They 
consist smply of a smooth board, a piece of marble 
for kneading and a common rollingpin. A mixture 
is first formed of wheat meal or flour and eggs, 
the proportion being one pound of the former to 
four or five of the latter. This is dampened with 
hot water, thea kneaded for several minutes, and 
at last is rolled into very thin sheets with the 
pin. These sheetsare left some fifteen or twenty 
minutes on the board to dry, andas soon us it is 
found that the surface of the sheets is no longer 
adhesive they are rolled up as tight as possible. 
Slices are next cutoff the ends, and as they separate 
they form strings of macaroni and are in shape 
to be used. This is the primitive method. In the 
ordinary commercial process the meal is merely 
mixed with hot water, and the dough is forced 
through molds or dies which giveit its familiar form. 

The sm3ll factories found in nearly every part 
of Italy, which are operated entirely by hands 
number in the thousands, In muny instances the 
factory consists of a single room (this does not 
include the drying-rooms), which serves for a 
salesroom as; well. The labor is performed by the 
owner of the establishment, with the assisiance 
of one cr two men, his wife acting in the capacity 
of saleswoman. If the ex,ense entailed in i1unning 
such a factory were considerable the proprietor could 
not compete successfully with larger and more per- 
fectly equipped concerns. Agsitis, the price of this 
machinery is light, the cost for labor small, varying 
from 300. to 60c. per diem, while the expense of 
drying isamere nothing. In most cases artificial 
heat is rarely used, but in instances where it is 
employed the macaroni manufacturer is also a 
baker, and is able to utilize the waste heat by 
improvising drying-rooms over the ovens. It is 
stated, on good authority, that in the majority of 
these hand-power factories ‘‘ extreme neatness is 
observed in every part of the operation where a 
good quality of macaroni is made.” It ie estimated 
that the average production per day per man is 
from 175 to 200 pounds, and the cost of labor per 
pound does not exceed one third of a cent, and 
is often less than one-quarter of a cent, 

The latest and largest macaroni manufactories 
are studiously fitted up with the most modern and 
perfect machinery obtainable, and run by steam. 
The largest one in Rome, and presumably in all 
Italy, boasts a large American engine. This estab- 
lishment manufactures not only the meal for 
macaroni, but flour likewise, and it is that ability 
to so fully provide not only for his own use, but 
the general market as well, that makes it possible 
for the steam manufacturer to cope with the hand 
maoufacturer, whose plant has cost him almost 
nothing, and whose outlay in labor, cost of material, 
etc., is the merest bagatelle. 

In the preparation of macaroni the wheat most 
geuerally employed, and considered on the whole 
the moat desirable for the purpose, is either the 
Italiau, which is preferred, the Russian or Indian, 
Each of these contains both hard and soft varieties, 
the former being necessary in the manufacture of 
‘samouie,’’ of which four grades ars made, and 
the latter in the production of flour. One authority 
Says that of the wheat mentioned the Italian species 


‘exown in Apulia is the hardest and strongest, 
and therefore the best for macaroni. Foreign wheat 
is never bought for this purpose if Italian can 
be had. The Indian wheat, though displaying a 
fair color, is apt to be weak. Good macaroni 
cannot be made from goftor tender wheat.” Ina 
recent series of consular reports on the subjeat 
there is but one mentionofthe use of Americen 
wheat,’ That isin a postscript appended to the 
report of James Fletcher, consul at Genoa, which 
states specifically; ‘‘R. Ravano, of Quinto, a 
village about five miles from Genoa, has just 
informed me that he uses American wheat extensively 
in the manufacture of macaroni for home con- 
sumption,’ This suggests scope for further foreign 
trade engagements. It is pleasing to note in the 
same connection that more or less machinery used 
in the largest and most successful macaroni 
factories in Italy bears the imprint of American 
makers, 

The transformation of meal into macaroni in 
the steam-working establishments is simply an 
elaboration of the hand process, doing away with 
much of its laboriousness and admitting many 
amplifications and improvements. In some districts 
itis steadily maintained, however, that the quality 
of the hand-made article has yet to be won by 
the machine product. 

It has not been possible to ascertain the exact 
amount of macaroni exported, or, in fact, the 
quantity consumed at home, The reason assigned 
for this is that, in the first case, captains of vessels 
leaving for the United States and other countries 
take on board considerable quantities of macaroni 
ostensibly and declaredly for their own use, but 
shipped really to help supply the foreign market. 
In the case of home consumption, again, the article 
is so largely provided in the family, especially 
of the middle and peasant classes, that accurate 
es{imates cannot well be obtained. In 1890 the ree 
corded exports from Italy to the United States 
and Canada amounted to 137.6 tons out of a total 
exportation of 673 tons. Of the product of France 
probably one fourth is exported, and one-third of 
this amount is sent to the United States. More 
or less macaroni is manufactured here, but the 
amount is trivial in compazison with that imported. 
—Bradstreet’s, 


| 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, 


_ Acorrespondent, an expert in agricultural engineer- 
Ing, writes as follows :—‘ Dr. Voelcker, though one of 
our most eminent agricultural chemists, has not resided 
long enough in India to be an intatlible authority on 
practical agriculture. One of his objections to dep 
ploughing is that the English form of plough would 
compress the furrow, and the hot sun would bake it to 
the hardness of bricks. So it would, if the cultivator 
used it when the land was wet and sodden, with no im- 
mediate prospect of more rain, andso would the native 
plough; but in no part of India would cultivators be 
found so inexperienced as to do that. Moreover the 
mould-board ploughof the present day doesnot compress 
the land into a compact furrow, like the Eaglish 
mould-boards of twenty years ago; they are now made 
short so as to break the furrow as itis rolled over; anys 
one who hag used the American ‘ Hindostani’ plough 
will bear me out in what I say. There can be no 
question of the superiority of deep ploughing over 
shallow in India ;* it is borne out by both theory and 
practice, and all intelligent native cultivato:s are 
aware of this; but the trouble with most of them is, 
that they cannot afford to pay for large plough bullocks 
suitable for deeper cultivation.— Proneer, June 2nd. 


een A Ne SSRN 
* Meaning by “ deep ploughing ” 6 inches, or 8 at the 
utmost, instead of ahowt 4.—Ep, 7’, 4, 
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PROFESSOR MIDDLETON ON ANCIENT 
GEMS.* 


“Gems,” in common speech, means a precious 
stone, especially when engraved for an ornament 
or other purpose. This, putting aside its primary 
meaning of a‘ bud,’’ is pretty nearly its significance 
in classical Latin, though in both languages it 
might be loosely extended to comprise a pearl. 
As used by Professor Middleton in this admirable 
manual, it bas of necessity ® somewhat wider 
significance, taking in certain materials other than 
the many varieties of precious stones. lt includes 
for. instance, Egyptian scarabs, which are often 
made out of clay or steatite (a variety of talc), 
Hittite “‘gems,’’ for which limestone and marble, 
among other materiais, were used, Phoenician 
scarabs, and the metalsignets found in the Myceum 
tombs. These are curious and interesting, and 
some exhibit delicata workmanship and, occasionally, 
great artistic skill. Suil, the most attractive part 
of Professor Middleton’s subject is that which is 
concerned with ithe gem proper, and that as it 
was handled by Greek or Roman artists. Precious 
stones have always been the most fascinating of 
human possessions. Their intrinsic beauty- goes 
for something; their durability for more. The 
imagination is fired when we know that the article 
one touches is exactly the same as it presented 
itself to human eyes and hands thousands of years 
ago; and the feeling is intensified when art has 
added to the precious material, in the design, the 
name oi the owner, or it may be of the engraver, 
a distinct human interest. 

When we talk of precicus stones, however, it 
must be remembered thet the minerals of which 
the vast majority of the finest antique engraved 
gems are made are by no means rare or costly. 
The diamond, for instance, though it occurs in 
ancient art, occursonly in its natural crystal, the 
art of working it not having been discovered till 
comparatively recent times. (The “diamond” of 
the High Priest’s breast-plate was possibly a white 
sapphire. The minerals used belong in the main 
to a single species knewnas quartz, and consisting 
of silica, the oxide of a non-metaliic element cailed 
silicon. Ofthesesiliciousstoncs there are numberless 
varieties, differing from one another in texture and 
colour, and through the presence insmall quuntities 
of accessory or intruding materials. Colourless 
rock.crystal is the fundamental type of the species. 
Amethyst differs irom it only inits colour, which 
is generally violet, but sometimes citrine, and its 
curiuus parquetted structure. Among the iranslu- 
cent varieties of quartz are the sard, of which 
Professor Middleton remarks that ‘it is the most 
beautiful material commonly used for ancicnt en- 
graved gems,” a stone »mber-coloured, red, or 
zeddish-brown; the less translucent cornclian 
(Professor Middleton always calis it carnelian, 
erroneously, we cannot but think), chalcedony, 
which is milky or bluish, the apple-green chryso- 
prase, and the leaf-green plasma. Jasper, of which 
there are many varisties, and which isof very 
common occurrence, is almost op»que, Another 
very common stone .is the onyx, which is made 
up_of two or more bands of strata, varying, in 
translucency and, hue; when one of these stratas 
consis of sard, it is called a sardonyx. That 
sardouyx is peculiarly interesting from its frequent 
mention in classical writers. Plato speaks of i), 
thouyh, as Professor Middleton tells us, it does 
not often occur in Greek gems. The Romans 
used it largely, following the fashion set by 
jhe elder Scipio Africanus. Among non ailicions 

*The Dngraved Gems of Classical Limes. By J, ti, nrs 
Middieton, Campridge; ‘be University Press-1d91. 


stones are the chrysoberyl, the topaz, the emerald, 
the almandine and other garnets, the peridot, 
the turquoise, the opal, and the lapis jazuli (the 
sappirus of Pliny the elder),-and these, from 
the peridot onwards, are softer than quartz, or 
even than ancient paste or glass. It must he 
remembered that, for artistic purposes, the most 
transparent substances, whatever their intrinsic 
charms, are not necessarily the most beautiful. 
It is the translucent stones, such as sard and 
chalcedony, that are moresuitable. Through these, 
light, but not the forms of objects, oan be discerned, 
and so they reveal the charms of fine and noble 
workmanship more than do the perfectly clear 
beryl and rock-crystal. In the former, the light 
passes less regularly—that is, with more scattering 
of the rays—than is the case with transparent 
stones, and thus the design seems to be illuminated 
from within, On the other hand, the opaque 
substances are less suitable for the purpose. Even 
such stones as the heliotrope and the turquoise, 
which are capable, when in thin splinters, of 
transmitting a little light, produce an effect other 
and more pleasing than do the perfectly opaque 
materials, Some of the incident light plunges a 
little way below the surface of the gem, and lights 
up its superficial layer. 

Precious stones, like all other things of value, 
have been imitated. So we find that many ‘‘gems,” 
as it will be still convenient to call them, haye 
been wrought or reproduced in paste and glass. 
Paste was a hard glass coloured by various 
metalli¢ oxides, such as those of manganese, 
irov, copper, and cobalt. Sometimes a piece of 
paste was treated by the gem-eugraver just as if 
it were a natural stone, and sculptured by the 
aid of the same tools; but more generally the 
glass was melted and pressed into a mould. Such 
a moull had been taken from an engraved gem 
by a peliet of clay which was afterwards hardened 
by fire. Paste-gems are often of great oeauty in 
colour and design, though tae material lagks some 
thing of the optical properties which digtinguish 
not a few of the true natural stones. 

The tools and processes employed in ancient 
times in engraving gems are virtually the same 
as those in use today. The tools were five in 
number. The drill worked by a bow was the 
chief. It varied in size, was made of bronze, and 
acted in virtue of the emery or corundum-powder 
(mixed with oil) with which its point was smeared. 
The drill was occasionally tubular; in that case 
its crowo wassometimes set with small crystals 
of corundum. ‘The second tool was a _ wire- 
saw, made effective with the same abrading material. 
The wheel, or dise of bronze, was similarly employed. 
A file was also used, not of me:al, but of a mix- 
ture of emery and resin, heated together, and 
than allowed to solidify by cooling. The fifth tool 
was a graver, made by mounting in an iron or 
bronze handle a crystal or crystalline fragment of 
diamond or of sapphire, or sometimes a piece of 
rock-crystal. Asa rule, in engraving antique gems, 
and also those of the cinque-cento time, the tool 
used was worked by the hand, the stone to be 
eagraved being fixed. In more recent days, the 
reverse arrangement is followed, and in consequence 
the touch is less free and the style more mechanical. 
‘he eugraved work and the field of gems were 
polished by rubbing them with fine powders, 
hematite, or red oxide of iron, having been generally 
employed for this purpose. 

Paste was often legitimately used, but it naturally 
suggests the subject of fraud. ‘he ancients were 
not inexpert iathis branch of art, if it may be 


-o called; Oue might say that the pair of green” 


glass pillars. in the tempie of the Tyrian Hercules 
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which the pricsts declared to Herodotus to be 
emerald, were a gigantic imposture; but it is not 
unlikely that the historian deceived himself. Of 
jewellers’ frauds, the chief was the making of a 
“doublet,” a paste backed with s real stone of 
greater hardness, but poor colour. The two materials 
were joined by an invisible cement, the line of 
junction at the girdle of the gem being concealed 
by the mounting. The alteration and accentuation 
of the colour of natural stones, particularly of the 
Onyx, by means of various chemicals, is a com- 
paratively recent invention; but the ancients were 
adepts in the art of changing the original hue 
by means of strong heat. : 

Professor Middleton devotes much space to another 
class of fraud, the modern imitations of ancient 
gems, imitations sometimes so clever that they 
puzzle even the experi. Again and again we 
find mention of specimens which it is necessary to 
leave doubtful. One curious sub-variety of this 
suoject. relates to the fraudulent signatures. It 
is obvious thata signed gem has a special interest, 
Hence many gems realiy ancient have had false 
Signatures added to them. Here, again, experts 
are sometimes at a loss; The famous Carlisle 
‘‘Mercury” is quoted as a casein point, It bears 
the name of Dioskourides, and, whether ancient 
or modern, it is afine work of art. Unhappily, 
it once belonged ic Baron Stosch, who was in 
the matter of gemsmuch thesame as the notorious 
Simonides was in the matter of manuscripts. 

Professor Middleton completes a singularly in- 
teresting book by a descriptive catalogue of the 
engraved gems in the TFiizwilliam Museum, 
illustrated by two plates giving autotype repro- 
ductions of some of the principal Roman gems.— 
Spectator. 
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THE SPREAD OF COTTON CULTIVATION: 
IN INDIA, EGYPT, CEHYLON, AFRICA, &c, 


It is a very significant fact that, in spite of the 
gloomy prognostications shadowed forth in cotton 
circulars and the pessimistic views enunciated by 
Spinners all over the world, the spread of cotton 
cultivation continues. The enormous American crop 
this year, which is expected to touch close upon 9 
million bales, is held accountable for the stagnation 
in prices; but a theory has been advanced that the 
large outturn will have so exhausted the soil that 
the crop next year will be a very small one. How 
far this idea will prove true time alone can show, 
though most people, we suspect, will not put much 
faith in it. It is not so very many years ago that 
an American crop of one million bales was considered 
abnormal, whereas now it has increased seven, eight 
and nine fold. Tue same rapid advance in outturn 
18 apparent in Keyptian and Hast Indian cotton, 
and yet the supply is yearly taken up, and the 
ery for more continues. Quality has certainly falled 
off, to some extent, to make up for quantity, and 
this may be regarded much more as the true reason 
of the deoline in prices than excessive production. * 
This hypothesis seems to be borne out by the efforts 
made to discover fresh fields for cotton cultivation 
and by the attempts to improve the outturn on 
existing cotton land, The development of the 
Egyptian cotton trade is progressing apace and in 
Spite of the opposition offered by the French the 
Opening up of the country by railways is proceeding 
rapidly. An arrangement has been entered into 
between the Suez Canal Uompany and the Egyptian 
Government for the construction of a Jight narrow 

* The adulteration of Indian cotton with dirt 
and by the mixiure of inferior with superior kinds 
has greatly discredited the product—Ep, T. A. 
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gauge railway from Ismailia to Port Said to be worked 
exclusively by the former ; and the quastion of settl- 
ing the construction of a line between Port Said 
and the Damietta branch of the Nile igs under 
discussion, and will no doubt be rapidly pushed 
through. As such a line would tap one of the 
principal cotton centres it is only reasonable to 
suppose that a stimulus will be given to the trade 
and that this will result in an increased area being 
cultivated 

More ground is being planted with cotton in India 
year by year; and that the business should continue 
to flourish in spite of the serious charges of adulter- 
ation proved agaiast the sellers, is sufficient evi- 
dence that, thus far at least, it has not been overdone. 
Csylon has of late years been endeavouring to grow 
cotton, but until Captain Gwatkin, a planter, took 
to its cultivation and p:eparation in a careful manner 
the experiment did not meet with much success. 
His original idea in planting cotton bushes was that 
they should act as a shelter for cocoa plants, but 
it is expected that he will,’ in common with other 
planters, now go ia for the cultivation more for its 
own sake. Most of his cotton was grown from New 
Orleans seed, and about 200 acres were sown with 
it. It was sown in September last, and picked in 
February- The yield was not very large, being 
only alout 85 lb. of seed cotton per acre, or sey 
about 30 lb. of cleaned cotton ; but as a second 
picking, and even possibly a third is expected 
the outturn will compare very favourably with the 
average yield in India, The cotton was cleaned: 
by steam, in Macarthy gins, which Captain Gwatkin 
obtained for the purpose and personally supervised. 
The seed is readily bought in the District at Rs, 3 
per cwt, and the whole of the cotton was taken 
eagerly by the Colombo Spinning Mills. It is said 
to be beautifully white and free from stain, with 
along and silky staple. As it grows rapidly and 
gives a quick return, a ready market being always 
obtainabie, the industry of cotton growing in 
Ceylon, especially as it can be grown as a sub- 
sidiary and ‘‘shade ” crop, is likely to make rapid 


progress. But tho extension the cotton cultivation 
is by no means confined to India, Pgypt and 
Ceylon. One of the principal sources of revenue 


that the British Hast Africa Company counts upon 
is cotton. The country is said in parts to be 
eminently adapted to its cultivation, and an in- 
digenous wild variety already exists in considerable 
quantities. It is estimated that by the introduction 
of imported eeed, for which the conditions. are 
favourable, a valuable and superior kind of cotton 
can be produced. Land and labour are cheap 
and plentiful and the difficulty in the matter 
of transport will speedily be rectified. Turkey and 
Greece are also both extending their cotton 
cultivation, and half the cotton used by the local 
mills in the latter country is locally produced. 
The glowing reports lately published as to the 
suitability of the soil in Central Asia are also 
bearing fruit, and Russia is determined to make 
the most of her occupation of that country. 
M. Gougon, a Russian of high official position, 
went to America last year and, with the approval 
of the Czar, bought a cotton plantation in Louisiana, 
in order to make a_ practical study of cotton 
growing. Having mastered the business in all its 
details he has now gone to Oentral Asia to 
inaugurate the cultivation of cotton there on the 
most approved principles. He asserts that the choicest 
qualities-can be grown at prices which will drive 
American cotton out of the markets of Hurope! How 
far he has permitted his enthusiasm to out- 
weigh his experience a few years will show. 
There is, however, no doubt that if equally good 
cotton can be grownin Central Asia a very severe 
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blow will be dealt to the industry now held 
almost as a monopoly by the United States.* 

There are several descriptions of cotton in every 
cotton growing country knownas ‘‘grades,’’ which 
is an accurate term since the cotton is botanically 
the same, only produced on different soils and 
under different conditions. There are supposed 
to be five distinct botanical species, but for 
practical purposes cotton may be divided into 
two great divisions, viz, cotton of the East, and 
cotton of the West, or cottonof the Oldand New 
Worlds. The former is distinctly inferior to the 
latter, and in addition to its indigenous superiority 
has had the advantage of scientific cultivation. 
The finest description of cotton grownis a superior 
grade of Egyptian, and noxt to it comes the 
famous. Sea Island. This is supposed to be a 
native of Honduras, whence it spread to the West 
Indies and was thence transferred, about 100 years 
ago, to the United States. It requires a mild, 
soft, maritime climate, and before the present 
century the principal supply was obtained from 
the West Indies, and the finest probably ever grown 
was raised on the Island of Tobago. It was for 
a long time supposed that Sea Island coiton, 
hence the name, could not be grown on the 
mainland; and it was not till Florida was ceded 
to the United States that it was discovered that 
it could be grown there to perfection. It is, 
however, a curious fact that “in-brecding,” or 
using the seed from the same locality time after 
time, has a most deteriorating effect on the quality. 
It is now believed that the finest descriptions of 
cotton, including Sea Island, can be grown in the 
Argentine Republic and on the banks of the River 
Piate, and experimental cultivation is shortly to 
be attempted. If the supposition prove correct, 
a large increase will be added to the already 
enormous crop of American descriptions, which is 
also likely to be augmented by certain improved 
methods of cultivation and selection of seed in 
existing cotton States. 

We thus see that Egypt, America, and India are 
all yearly endeavouring to inorease their out-put, 
whilst Hast Aferica, Oentral Asia, and Ceylon 
are allin a fair way to assist in the production 
of cotton. So long asthe demand for cotton con- 
tinues, and new spinning mills continue to fiad 
work, so long may weexpectto find a correspon- 
ding stimulus given to cotton cultivation, and it 
is idle, in the face of such facts as we have 
given, to attribute the falling off in trade to over 
production. As soon as it ceases to pay to produce 
cotton its preduction will receive a check; but 
even at the present low range of prices there 
is, so far, no evidence of 
been found a losing speculation. It will be well, 
however, for producers to bearin mind that with 
£0 many markets for buyers to choose from it is 
of the first importance that the greatest attention 
be paid to quality. Hitherto the supply and demand 
have scarcely been balanced, and any kind of cotton 
has in consequence been accepted, and worked up 
in the best manner possible. Quite the reverse, 
however, will be the case when buyers begin to 
pick and choose.—Madras Mail, May 26th, 


—— 


CaourcHouc can be dissolyed more readily 
(according to Pharm. Centralh,) by adding from 5 
to 15 per cent. of oil eucalyptus to the benzol or 
carbon bisulphide used; in the latter proportions, 
the mixture of carbon bisulphide will dissolve nearly 
20 per cent. of caoutchouc.—Indiarubder Journal. 


~* In Central A ia the real question will be tha’ 
of plentiful, stcady and cheap labour, in which th 
Northern American States are 80 exceptionally 
favoured.—lp, 2’. A, 


the industry having. 


FORESTS AND RAINFALL. 


The following letter from a well-known hand 
appears in the Madras Mail :— 

Sik,—Since last addressing you on this important 
subject my attention has been called to a work which 
should be carefully perused by all Civilians and Native 
statesmen—‘‘ Man and Nature,” by George Marsh, 
(Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., London, 1864)—and I 
trust you will allow me to quote the following passage 
which so deoisively confirms what I have previously 
pointed out on tho effects of woods in causing rain 
to fall in moderate showers distributed over a consi- 
derable number of days; whereas, in the absence of 
woods, the tendency of rain is to fall in destructive 
torrents which afford to agriculture a comparatively 
small amount of benefit accompanied with a large 
amount of damage. Mr. Marsh, I may observe, is an 
extremely cautions writer, for after giving many in- 
stauces to prove that in tropical countries especially, 
forests increase rainfall, he thus sums upat p.196 :-— 

“The effects of forests on precipitation is not 
entirely free from doubt, and we cannot posi- 
tively affirm that the total quantity of rain is dimi- 
nished or increased by the destruction of the woods, 
though the theoretical considerations and the balance 
of testimony strongly favour the opinion that more 
rain falls in wooded than in open countries. The 
important conclusion, at least, upon the meteorological 
influence of forests is certain and undisputed : the 
proposition, namely, that within their own limits, and 
bear their own borders, they maintain a more uniform 
humidity in the atmosphere than is observed in cleared 
grounds. Scarcely less canit be questioned that they 
promote the frequency of showers, and that, if they 
do not augment the amount of precipitation, they 
equalise ita distribution through the different seasons.” 
Woods also, he tells us, influence the dewfall, another 
most important point, and on this Mr. Marsh quotes 
Schacht (Les Arbres p- 412) who remarks on the effect 
of forest in increasing the deposition of dew in the 
neighbouring fields. He also says that it attracts 
rain from the clouds, and observes that ‘ forests, 
in a word, exert in the interior of continents, 
an ivfluence like that of the sea on the climate 
of islands and of coasts; both water the soil, 
and thereby insure its fertility.’’ With reference to 
what Schacht writes as to woods attracting rain from 
the clouds, I may mention that Mr. Jamieson (Super- 
intendent of Oinchona Gardeus) informs me that he 
has often found the trees in the sholas dripping where 
the land outside of them was quite dry. 

At page 201 Mr. Marsh remarks on the great im- 
portance of forests in economising the water in rivers, 
and this effect here is most marked, and many clear 
proofs are given in corroboration. In fact, the effect 
of forests 1s like the effect of undrained moorlands 
at the sources of streams. The forests and the un- 
drained moors part with their moisture slowly, and 
afford an even and moderate supply of water for a 
long period. But cut down one and drain the other, 
ani you have the same quantity of water perhaps, but 
rapidly running away in destructive floods. In such 
floods in the tropics how much valuable water must run 
to waste, and, almost worse still, silt up tanks and other 
irrigation works. I have pointed out that forests in- 
crease the humidity of the air, and it may be well to 
quote Marsh (p. 177) who says that “ trees increase the 
humidity of the air by pouring out into the atmosphere 
in a vaporous form the water they draw up through 
their roots, and the last operation at the same time 
lowers the temperature of the air in contact with or 
proximity to the wood, by the same lawas in other 
cases of the conversion of water into vapour.” In sbort 
a wood is an irrigation work for moistening the atmos- 
phere and increasing the dewfsll, and whether it in= 
creases the total rainfall or not, it practically increases 
it for the agriculturist by causing the rain to fall in a 
better way, and to be distributed over a great number 
of days and lastly, but by no means leastly, woods 
economise the rain after it has fallen. It is clear then 
that woods can enormously increase the availab'e water 
supply in India, and as vhey can also greatly increase 
the available manure by doing away with the necessity 
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for using cattle dung for fuel, it is evident that ofjali 
measures for the benefit of the people the planting of 
woods in the dry interior regions of the continent is a 
work of the most urgent importance. 
Rosnrr H. Evcior. 
Ootacamund, May 31st. 
We have written frequently and copiously on the 


subject discussed in Mr. Robert Hlliot’s letter, 
given above, and we see no_ reason to 
alter or modify our long-formed opinions. 


The present season has afforded additional proof 
that denudation of forest and its replacement 
by cultivated plants in the mouvntain and rainy 
region of Ceylon (in the track of the monsoons) 
have not lessened the average rainfall over such 


region the thousandth part of an inch. The 
culture of the ground, too, enabling it to 
absorb much of the moisture which falls, hag 
largely prevented floods, which, however, oc- 


curred at intervals in a very formidable fashion, 
when the forest stood unviolated by the woodman’s 
axe. The forest existed in luxuriance on the 
mountains and plains of the south-wes& portion 
of Ceylon, because the region was rainy, In the 
dry and arid parts of the country forest was 
and is eitber absent, or stunted and peculiar, 
according to quality of soil and oontiguity to 
rivers, streams, canals or tanks. We doubt if the 
afforestation of such dry and arid regions, however 
desirable it may be,—and most desirable it is,— 
will increase the actual rainfall by a decimal of an 
inch. But apart from their value, otherwise, forests 
conserve such moisture as may be deposited or 
may exist, and so they modify temperature and 
the conditions of climate genevaily. Let forests 
be judiciously conserved and judiciously extended, 
by ail means, therefore; but let there be no 
extravagant expectation that the great dynamical 
laws of nature can be revolutionized by man’s 
puny efforts. Forest is plenti‘ul because rain is 
plentiful, but the converse of the proposition is 
not true. Plentiful rain will not follow abundant 
forest. Over a large portion of Ceylon and much 
larger portions of India, natural forest is scarce 
or absent, because of the paucity of rain. To 
produce forest artificially in such regions is difficult 
but not impossible. Success will secure many 
beneficial consequences ; amongst the rest economy 
of moisture by reducing floods and evaporation. 
But we are utterly sceptical as to any appreciable 
inerease of the deposit of rain from the etmosphere, 
by any process of afforestation which can be car- 
ried out. 


eS 


Inpran Tra in Pants.—Mr. Thomas Lough* tells 
me, says the correspondent of a contemporary, that 
the experiment of opening a tea pavilion in Paris 
has succeeded beyond all his anticipations. ‘Two 
more establishments are about to be started by 
the same enterprising company, one in the Champs 
Elysees, midway between the Palais del’ Industrie 
and the Arc de Triomphe, and the other on the 
Boulevard Bonnes-Nouvelles, the centre of the 
theatre quarter. It is gratifying to find that the 
fastidious Parisians are taking so kindly to Indian 
tea. Did I ever tell you about a curious remark 
made to me by a Frenchman in Paris a few 
months ago? We were talking about the growth 
of tea drinking in the gay capital. My friend 
observed, ‘Oh yes, I drink tea and like it, but 
I am not like you English, I don’t drink it with 
my dinner!” This gentleman was the leading 
official in a wellknown banking house, near the 
Place de lOpera, and prided himself on his 
knowledge of our ways,—Madras Times. 


* Whose proceeding do not find favour in Ceylou.— 
Ep, 7, A. 


is estimated at pikols 351,268.—Singapore Free Press. 

TANNIN WRITING Ink.—Dissolve 15 drams tannin 
in 17 ozs. water (Ch. @ Dr.), add am xture of 1 oz. 
10 per. cent. solution of perebloride of iron, 12 drops 
sulphuric acid,and 124 ozs. water, dissolve in this mix 
fare 5 drams of deep black dye.—H.—Pharmaccutical 
Wa. 

TREATMENT oF INGROWN Nainu.—De. Purckhauer 
(Therapeutic Gazette, Am. Jour. Med. Science) moistens 
the surtace of the diseased nail with a luke-warm 
40 per cent. solution of caustic potash and then 
scrapes off the softened upper layer with a sharp-edged 
piece of glass. Aftera second application the scraping 
is continued until the nail is as thin as a sheet 
of pape. It is then lifted up from the soft parts 
with forceps and the diseased parts are excised. 
—Pharmnaceutical Era. 

TEA AT £30 PER Pounp.—Of course there is no 
reason why there should be any limit to the price 
offered for golden-tip tea if the buyers think that by 
spending their money that way they get more fun 
from an advertisement point of view. As mentioned 
last week by-our Commis-ioner in the Lane, a little 
box of tea weighing 5 |b. net, and containing silver- 
leaf flowery Pekoe, from the Kellie Estate in Oeylon, 
was sold on Thursday at £80 per lb., or equal to 
about 37s per ounce. The lot was knocked down to 
Messrs. Hawes & Co., tea brokers, who bought it for 
Mr. Owen Edwards, dealer, of King William Street.— 
H. and C. Mail. 


CYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 1891. 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
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From S. Figgis & .’s P rice j j 
{ gg Co.'s Fortnightly Price Current London, May 21st, 1891.) 
EAST INDIA Continued 

EAST INDIA. QUALITY. (QUOTATIONS|East Coast Africa, Mala- : 

Poh ee Ceylon, Madras bar and Madras Uoast, QUALITY, QUOTATIONS | 
oast and Zanzibar. Bengal. ‘ 

s : at i. apt ee TRETEEY? oa 
SHON Aina e: Hepatis een Baa B00 ih fv es bs Cabin Bea »-|Middling to fine violet . |48 61 a 53 10d 
BARK,GINCHONA Crown|Renewed ... ii pacests seionrk Ordinary to middling ../B3 6dia 43 3d 

ian OTeRe Quill oo da aod urpa -| Fair to good reddish violt/33 3d 4 3s 8d 
Saahecenarincen te bal A 4d reel mea Orvinary and middling ..|2s 3da 3s 1d 
Branch haa Madras (Dry Leaf) ee good ...|28 Fd a 3s 
Red... Renewed spa: a ais Age a as [VORY--Flephants? Teeth- rdinary jis 8d a 25 3d 
edium to goo uw a 60 1b & upwards .-|Soft slight y 
Spoke shavings A00 ...j2d a 3d over 30 & re 60 Ib. a ‘ nbelde spung cea en, ce 
Branch ee la 2 40 a 100 Ib. [Hard 3) 3° [ear a £59 
Bence an CWAtte ey oc ewe leeon a eant0e| ee an Nea ake Oe Eesha 
Yellow .. £6 a £7 Billiard Ball Pieces 24a 3} in 4 moe” a aes 3 

Hi § : E +156 2 E 2s 24a 3} 1n) Sound ...|£81 2 £9510 
ES neat epi Fair to good (£6 10s a £7 Bagatelle Points ..{Sli. def. to fine sound |. £6710s 4 £82 108 

‘Allepee oe dl wrweae eae ole esba Ba Cut Pints for Balls {Shaky io fine solid sd.,../£61 a £70 103s 

Mangalore ..|Bold, bright ee ee Is a 2s 2 Mixed Points & Tips...|efective, part hard  ...)£32 10sa £56 

Sane ‘0 right, fair to fine .|1s 6d a 33 Cut Hollows ...,Chin to thick gli, def to 

alabar 000 .|Good to fine plump, cliped js a Qs 6d sound £30) 10: £55 
Ceylon. Malabar sort Fairto god bold bleached|2s 6d a 3s 64 Sea Horse Teeth— ist ae Pr) 
ie », medium ,, |ls 6d a 2s % a 43 Ib. Crvd.erkd & close strght|Is a 831d 
: », Smail 1s 1 1s 6d UYRABOLANES, Bombay|himlies I, good & fine 
Miboseaiaad Small to bold brown ...|1s a 1s 63 ale 13s 6d a 153 
Minsos econ: Fair to fine bold +-|23 Gu a 4s 4d »,  Z, tair picki: 23/93 6d a 11s . 
” ” nae * in ae 10d Jubbleporel, good & fine ; 
Gd Tones? ” ‘ oa USiael SiC paleji8s a 15s 
chipros on d Cey Age Common to good D0 td a 2s 2d » Il, fair re- 
Qnds| ite ea aac 43d a aid jectio s ../98 6d a 11s 
Brae air and good pile 50 3d a 32d Vingorlas, geod and finel9 9,6d a 123 
SEITLIAHG, TZAWALEE 21 oe Rae devon Madras, Upper Godavery|Good to fine picked... Is 6d a 13s 6d | 
’ “|Fair to fine bright «(653 a 703s ” ...|Common to middling .../9s 942 a 11s 
CINNAMON ists Ory. and middling ../553 a 623 6d once , Bihar eu Wide ard25 
Deas Ord’y, to fine pale quill...j77d ads 2d ; Pickings “IBurnt and defective .../8s9ia 10s 9a 
3rds| 939) Pd) ovr fee id a ls MACE, Bombiy ...|Dark to good bold pale...|2s a 3s ad 
tths| PAA Spe ael\ODe-) | 898 bad a 10d W’d com. darkto nne bold|34 a 1s 2d 
Chips| p2?. to 2 ea Op 00 Bee ane NUTMEGS, AC Be oe a 80's ./23 8h a 83 1d 
= | Bai n° plan .../2d a 6k "3 a 180’s lls 6d a 28 7 
CLOVES, Panceer ey } Fair to fine bright  ..|311-16d a 4d NUX  ) Cochin, Madras fer torne bold fresh|l1s a 14s i: 
STEMS Common dull and mixe !/3}d a 25d VOMICA and Ro. Tea Smal! ordinary and fairj6s a 8s 6d 
cocuLus INDIGUS .. Common -to good a 74 ald LL, CINNAMON ..|Fair to fine heavy .{ls a 2s 6d 
COLOMBO ROOT... Z Fair sifted 12s a 133s CITRONELLE ..|Bright & good fiavour . |4d a¥d 
‘ Goes to fine bright sound)22s 6d a 283 6d LEMONGRASS st x 97 --- {14d a 13d 
rdinary & middiing . {16s a 20s Cey'on .,,.|Mid. to fine, not wood) |20s a 253 
pepe SEEDS, s: sabes! “| Bair to tine fresh {10S a 153 RST | Zanaibar ...|Picked clean flat leaf ...|10s a 20s a 
DRAGONS BLOOD, Fair to fine dry ../243 a 82s 6d Sain Mozambique) ,, wiry s. .. 1258 a 353 * 
Zonzibar a : =) ay c 
Ordinary to gool drop ... aQ Malabar, Black sifted . 
GALLS, Bussorah & y tog p ...(50s a 90s Maleban blag out d .../Pair to bold heavy. a 42d a 4$d Ine 
Turke B pp c erry ” good hat 
y “| Pair to find dark blue .../52s 6d a 57s 6d | -Tellicherry, White f Is a 1s 1d 
GINGER, Cochin Gute Good white and green .../40s a 503 PLUMBAGO, Lump Bd Fair to fine brigi t pola 15s a 2ls Z 
7 =SeS Good to fine bold +653 a 758 : Middling to good small...|11s a 14s 
Rough.. Small and medium ».|403 a 523 Chips ../Sli'tiy foul tu fine br ight 9s a 128 
‘“)Fair to fine bold + /333 a 403 Dust ...|Ordina;y to fine bright.../4s 6d a 7s 6d 
Bengal, Rough ‘!Small and medium ..|233 a 283 RED WOOD ..|Pair and fine bold £3 a £3 10s 
GUM AMMONIACUM .. Fair to good 5 wef 198 SAFFLOWER, Bengal Goodtofinepinkynominal|50s a 60s 
‘ANIMI, washed .. ‘|Blocky to fine clean »/50s a 903 Ordinary to fair ...(288 a 459 
, ‘/Picked fine pale in sorts,/£11 a £13 Inferior and pickings .../15s a 25s mi 
Part yellow & mixed @u.| £10 a £11 SALTPETEKE, Bengal .../Ordinary to good  .../16s 6d a 173s } 
Bean & Peasizeditto .../65 a £7 10s |SANDAL WOOD, Logs |Fair to fine flavour ...|£35 a £60 = 
Amber and red bold .../£10 a £12 ” ” Chips.. Inferior to fine jA£9 a £30 a 
scraped... Medium & bold sorts ...|£6 10s a £11 3APAN WOOD ... ...|Lean to good bold .j/£4 a £7 m 
ARABIC EI. & Aden... Good to fine pale ae EH JEEDLAC (Ordinary to fine bright]23s a 70s ‘i. 
: sifted . (608 a 80s SENNA, Tinnevelly ..|Good to fine bold green.../6d a 8d & 
Sorts, dull red to fair ../35s a 558 Medium to bold green.../4d a 6d tf 
Ghatti ...{Good to fine pe ale selected|453 a 553 Small and ~edium green|2d a 3d ” 
Sorts middling to good.../28s a 33s Common dark and smalljld a 13d > 
.jid a 2d a 


Amrad cha 


Good and fine pale 


../658 a Lu7s 6d 


Reddish to pale brown ...|25s a 50s 
Madras _|Dark to fine pale + /153 a 50s 
ASSAFGSTIDA Fair to fine pinky block 

and drop «(358 & 8038 

© \Ordinary stony to idling 203 a 283 

KINO as ...| Pair to fine bright ..|453 a 503 
MYRRH, picked {Fair to fine pale wlth a £7 

Middling to good (703 a 803 


Aden sorts 


OLIBANUM, trop... 


” 
pickings... 
siftings.. 

INDIARUBBER ‘ 
East African Ports, Zanzi- 


bar and Mozambique Coast Diane root me) 


Assam, 


Rangoon 
Madagascar, ‘I’ amatave, 
Majunga and Nossibe 


ISINGLASS OF \ipongne,s { 


FISH MAWS f 


Bladder Pipe... 


Porse 
Kurraches Leaf 


_.|Red hard clean ball 


"Common. to good pale 


Fair to fine white 
Reddish to middling 


White softish ditto 


iver 
PAE fair to fine 


a 35s a 608 
,. (225 6 a 328 6d 


Middling to good pale ,,,/1zs a 183 
|Slightly foul to fine ..{LOs a 15s 
28 1d a 28 5d 


(18 8d a 23 1a 

(ls 8d als l1d 
(18 6d « 23 2d 

..j23 a 252d 


Good to fine 


Common foul & middling. Is 


.|Pair to good clean 
\ |Goodto finepinky & 
Fair to good black 
good to fine pale 
dark to fair 
Clean thin to fine bold,. 
Dark mixed to fine pale 


|23 a 2s 6a 
a 1s 10d 


23 a 23 3d 


white 2s 8d a 2s 7d 


w1s 9d a 23 1d 
‘189 a 8s LOL 


“1g a 28 6d 


“lis 6d a 337d 
64d a 18 6d 
(1g 0d m G9 0d 


Rombay 
SHELLS, M.-o’-P. 


large 

medium stout 
chicken part stout’ 
oyster part thin 
Mussel 


Lingah Ceylon ... 
CAMARINDS 6 


TORTOISHSH ELL 
Zanzibar and Rombay 
NURMERIC,Bengal 


..{Ordinar to good 
..| EG¥PTIAN—med. to large 
small and medium.)90s 
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Added as a Supplement moment to the “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 


The following pages include the contents of the Magazine of the School of 


Agriculture for July :— 
OURSELVES. 


| ITH this number we enter upon 
our third volume of the Magazine 
So 
ine @,.e5) far the contributions to the Maga- 
zine have been solely from the pens of the staff of 
teachers at the School and the old boys of the 
Institution, to whom our thanks are due for 
their help in the endeavour to fill the Magazine 
with interesting and varied contents. To judge 
from the kind notices in our daily contem- 
poraries, to whom alsowe owe a debt of grati- 
tude for their encouragement, we have not 
wholly failed in this endeavour. We must how- 
ever take this opportunity of appealing to all 
those who have severed their direct connection 


with the School of Agriculture to make a more 
determined effort to send us news and notes 
from the various parts of the Island over which 
they are scattered: and especially to those who 
have the advantage of occupations which ne- 
Cessitate travel do we appeal (in the absence of 
bona fide Agricultural Inspectors) for such reports 
as they can find time to send us in the midst of 
their other duties. Such reports, coming as they 
will from those who are capable of careful 
‘observation as well as judgment in agricultural 
matters, while they will, when published, make 
our publication more interesting, will at the 
same time keep us alive to the condition of 
native agriculture—which, owing to various con- 
trolling causes, is full of vicissitude—and place us 
in a position of greater advantage than we are 
able to attain to any otherwise, inasmuch as 
we shall thereby have a more extended range of ob- 
servation to our mental eye, and be better able 
to deal with matters affecting remote places, 


of the School of Agriculture. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Hibiscus Cannabinus, of which mention was 
made in our last issue as being grown together with 
cotton in India, is being grown experimentally 
at the School of Agriculture, where the plants 
have come up fairly well. It is mentioned in 
Thwaites’ Enwmeratio, as growing ‘near Trinco- 
malee.” Like H. Esculentus (Bandikai) the bark 
yields a fibre of some value. Wight mentions 
that the leaves are eaten as spinach. The plant 
resembles the H. Subdartffa or rozelle from the 
fleshy acid calyx, of which excellent jelly is 
prepared. Weare informed that it is grown about 
Anuradhapura both as a fibre plant and a food- 
product. 

In the School of Agriculture grounds are a few 
trees of the order Leguminose which, according 
to Dr. Trimen, belong to the genus Milettia. 
The seeds were originally sent to Mr. H. D. 
Lewis, late Head Master of the School, by a 
gentleman in America, and was by the latter 
referred to as “Madre de Cacao.” ‘This term is 
in Ceylon associated with the Zrythrinas, used 
as shade for cocoa plantations, and it is to be 
inferred that the specimens of Milettia we have 
are used for the same purpose elsewhere. These 
trees are of an uncommon appearance with long 
supple plume-like branches. Two of them flowered 
for the first time early this year and displayed an 
abundance of pretty pink and white blossoms. 
It has been found that any broken branch or 
twig stuck into the ground in a moist place 
grows without difficulty. The specimens at the 
School are probably the only ones in the Island. 


There seems to be a good deal of uncertanity 
about the identity of the resinous substance known 
as Dragon's blood. In Cooley’s Cyclopedia, Dra- 
gon's blood (sanguis draconis) is described as a 
rich red resin, obtained from various species of 
Calamus. In a list of economic products of the 
vegetable kingdom, published by Robert Hard~ 
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wicke, it is given as a red resinous exudation 
from Pterocarpus Draco, a leguminous tree. The 
substance would appear to have been valued in 
times past not only for its medicinal properties, but 
alsofor tingeing varnishes, especially the varnish 
used in violin manufacture. It iswe believe gene- 
rally considered among violin makers that the iden- 
tity ofthe real Dragon’s blood—to which is due not 
only the beauty, but also in some measure the 
richness of tone of old violins,—is now lost, and 
that what is sold at present as Dragon’s blood 
is a spurious article which, though it closely 
resembles the original, has not its much-desired 
qualities. Thefollowingis a recipe givenby Cooley 
for making the facticious Dragon’s blood :—Shellac 
4 lb., melt, remove from the fire, and add 
Canada balsam 6oz. andgum benzoin 20z.; mix well, 
stir in red sanders wood (or sandalwood) 13 1b; and 
Venetian red # lb. (both in fine powder); and form 
the mass into sticks. In another recipe the 
Venetian red is omitted. 

Resinous exudations from trees of the red or 
ruby colour of Dragon’s blood are not unknown in 
Ceylon, but they are objected to either because the 
tint does not quite come up to the standard of that 
of Dragon’s blood, or because they do not, as isnecess- 
ary, mix with turpentine. The genus Pterocarpus 
includes many trees containing red colouring mat- 
ter. From P. Marsupiwm, the red sandal or san- 
ders wood is derived the red gum kino, which is 
used medicinally by the natives. 

The Ceylon Independent announces the interest- 
ing fact that a committee has been formed, with 
Father Lytton at its head, for taking steps to sink 
an artesian well in a suitable locality, The sum 
of R4000 has been fixed as the amount necessary, 
of which the Roman Catholic Mission proposes to 
give R100. The lawyers, who form the bulk 
of the committee, are expected to contribute a 
good round sum. 

The fibre from the musk plant (Adelmoschus 
moschatus)—Like a great many of the malvacee, 
produces a fibre which is said to be as good as any 
for bag and rope making. The seeds, which possess 
a heavy and peculiar odour, are used for flavouring 
purposes, and at one time sold for over a pound 
sterling per pound weight: but their value has 
gone down, we are told, owing to the discovery of 
a chemical substitute possessing the same proper- 
ties. There are a few of these bushes growing 
and fruiting freely at the School of Agriculture. 


nee SEES ee eee 
RAIN. 


Rain water, though commonly spoken of as 
pure, is by no means chemically pure water. 1t 
always contains a certain amount of oxygen and 
carbonic acid gas which it takes up in its passage 
through the atmosphere. In the vicinity of 
towns it is rendered still more impure by the 
presence of nitric and sulphuric acids, which in- 
crease its disintegrating power on both natural 
and artificial structures. On reaching the ground 
rain takes up more carbonic acid gas, and among 
other things, decaying organic matter: and it is 
to the presence of these two substances, together 
with oxygen that its power as a weathering agent 


is mainly due. While oxygen alters and breaks up 
rocks by oxidising their constituents, and while 
organic matter brings about the same results by 
deoxidation, the carbonic acid present in rain water 
forms easily soluble carbonates out of less soluble 
compounds. While rain water easily washes 
away the chlorides and nitrates of soda and lime, 
most soils are able to firmly retain the phosphoric 
acid, ammonia and potash, which are little if at all 
fonnd in the drainage water. Even on the heavy 
soils at Rothamsted, and with a rainfall of only 
17 inches, the nitrogen removed every year in 
the drainage water from bare follow amounts 
to over 40 lb. per acre, equal to about 25 cwt. 
of nitrate of soda. When the rootsof a cultivated 
crop are present to utilize the nitrates as they 
are formed in the soil, there is of course much 
less loss. On the other hand, if rain does cause 
a loss of the valuable constituents already pre- 
sent in the soil, by washing over and soaking 
through. the land, it also imports appreciable 
quantities of nitrogen in the form of ammonia 
and nitric acid from the atmosphere into, the 
soil. The rain as it falls in the country in 
England has been found to contain about ‘9 
parts per million parts of ammonia, and:'19 of nitric 
acid. Dew and hoarfrost contain, according 
to Dr. Fream, three or four times the amount of 
ammonia and nitric acid found in rain water. 
At Rothamsted the amount of nitrogen. as 
ammonia in rain, mean of 5 years, was found 
to be 2'4 lb. per acre; nitrogen as nitrates and 
nitrites about 1 lb.; as organic nitrogen a simi- 
lar quantity: giving a total of 4:4 lb. per acre. 
The average of many experiments made on the 
Continent gives 10:23 lb. of nitrogen per acre 
brought down by the rain. This high ayerage 
is to be explained by the fact that many of the 
determinations were made neartowns, where as! 
a result of thick population and its attendant 
conditions, more ammonia and nitric acid passes 
into the atmosphere than is the case in country 
places. Warrington gives it that chlorides 
are always present im rain; at Cirencester the 
chlorides inrain water are said to be equal to 40 lb. 
of common salt per acre per annum. At 
Rothamsted it was' found that 24 Ib. of sodium 
chlorides were supplied annually by rain. 
Looking now at the mechanical action of rain, 
we find that it has a tendency to wash away and 
carry off the more easily-weathered parts of rocks 
and soils. It isa common experiencetofind. aftera 
sharp shower of rain, a number of miniature pillars 
left standing on roads and barelands, representing 
either themore durable matter which withstood the 
mechanical action of the rain, or. such substance as, 
though not of a,durable nature, has been protected 
from the weather by a pebble or piece of rock 
capping it. This simply though forcibly illus- 
trates what goes on around us on alarge scale. The 
mechanical action of rain water results in the wash- 
ing away of soil toa large extent from. hill sides, 
where the transporting power of water is increased 
by the gradient of the land, Where the rainfall is 
crowded into limited periods this effect is of course 
greater than in places where the same rainfall is 
evenly distributedthroughout the year, But, what 
is lossto the cultivator of the hill slopesis generally 
gain to the tiller of the plains below; transportation 


of soil, from) one place resulting in accumulation in 


another. Another result of the rainfall of a.district 
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being crowdedinto ashort and heavy rainy season, is 
that the rivers gain in erosiveand transporting power, 
owing mainly to the increase in their volume, 
which may goon to’such an extent that the lower 


yeaches‘of the river become flooded. These periodic 
floods Gue to continuous heavy rains cause much 
damage to cultivators by submerging their crops, 
though there is the advantage of a deposit of silt 
to be expected when the waters abate, which adds 
appreciably to the fertility of the land. 

The “washing out” of soilson hilly land can of 
course be mitigated to a very great extent by an 
‘intelligent isystem of drainage, but those land- 
owners who are unfortunate enough to cultivate 
within the inundation area of rivers, can do little 

»to'minimise the evil-effects of long-standing water 
on their crops. In'these latter cases where gene- 
‘rally ‘proper outlets for flood water are what are 
‘only:necessary to avert the evil results of inunda- 
tions, itis manifestly the duty of the Government 
to see to the alteration of those natural conditions 
which prévent the flowing off of this water. 

Thereare, besides, other considerations than the 
fostering of the agricultural industry—for instance, 
the danger to health from stagnating water and 
decomposing vegetation—that should weigh with 
the Government in undertaking the necessary 
measures, sofar as they are practicable, to. pre- 
vent if not the recurrence, at least the continuance 
of floods when they do occur. 
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THE MADU TREE. 


(Cycas Ciremalis.) 
By W. <A. DE ‘Sitva. 


_. The Madu tree or the Ceylon Cycad grows 
commonly in uncultivated places. It has 
‘the appearance of a palm, and belongs to the 
Taxid family. This tree abounds in the jungles 
of Dumbara, Kadugannawa and other districts, 

The -Madu has a branchless stem, but occa- 
‘sionally branched exceptions ‘are met with. 
Twelve to sixteen leaves spring up at a time 
from the top of the tree. When the first set of 
‘leaves mature, others come up in the same 
manner to -replace them. 

"The .Cy.cas is a dicecious tree. The staminate 
and pistillate flowers being borne on different 
plants. When the flowers come up they emit a 
peculiar nauseous smell. 

‘It is seen in fruit in November and December, 
‘and the fruits resemble large arecanuts. The ripe 
‘fruits are sometimes chopped into pieces and 
‘dried, and a flour is obtained by pounding them, 
after removing the outer shell and soaking in 
water. This flour resembles somewhat that of 
Tice, but has a peculiar smell though not of 
‘unpleasant taste. Sweetmeat and other pre- 
parations are made from Madu flour, which is 
generally much used on account of certain 
medicinal properties it possesses, especially in 
alleviating rheumatic pains. Dried Madu fruits 
are often sold in the village bazaars at from 
six to eight cents per measure, about hundred 
and fifty fruits going to form a measure. 

The tender Madu leaves are covered with a 
glossy epidermis, and after this is removed they 
are generally made into curries for use as food. 


NOTES FROM: A TRAVELLER'S DIARY, 


While travelling through Walapane in March 
last, and passing through some of the villages 
in the interior, I was struck by the novel 
appearance they presented, owing to many of the 
dwellings having sunflower plants, gay with 
golden blossoms, growing around them. On en- 
quiry I learnt that these plants had been raised 
by some of the boys attending the Government 
School in the neighbourhood. The teacher of 
this institution had himself got up a pretty little 
garden of sunflower trees opposite the school- 
house; and it was he who had distributed the 
seed among his pupils, giving them instructions 
how to grow them, and explaining to them the 
economic value of the trees. 


Insignificant as this bit of experience on my 
part. may appear to be, it goes to show that there 
is a deal of good work to be done in introducing 
plants and trees from one part of the Island to 
the other, as well as totally new products that may 
be found suitable. Dhall, arrowroot, breadfruit 
and various kinds of yams can with advantage 
be introduced into these parts. Itis just here 
that one sees the great need there is for Agri- 
cultural Inspectors, who while itinerating will 
ascertain the wants of the inhabitants of remote 
villages, and lead the cultivators into the way 
of bettering their position. 

I paid a casual visit to the garden of a 
Moorman in Walapane, and found that he had 
four or five prolific bread-fruit trees planted 
there. These plants he had brought with him 
all the way from Dodanduwa in the Southern Pro- 
vince. By means of a Government officer who 
will supply seeds of jak, bread-fruit, &c., and 
instruct and advise the cultivator as to the best 
means of growing them, the inhabitants of these 
unfortunate parts may be induced to grow such 
products as have been mentioned, in their chenas. 
But it is only by personal influence, and the in- 
fluence of a Government officer, that such results 
may be hoped to be brought about. 


Of jplanting-products, coffee is still represented 
in the village of Walapane, the trees looking 
healthy enough, and giving promise of a good crop. 
Having been convinced that cocoa would thrive 
in most of the villages, and getting several of 
the villagers to promise that they would give it 
a trial, I intendsending the village schoolmaster 
in Walapane a supply of cocoa seed for distribution 
among the schoolboys. The ubiquitous Moor- 
man is always on the look out, even in the 
remotest villages I have visited, to buy what coffee, 
cocoa, pepper, &c., he can get from the villagers. 


I cannot say that cotton gives promise of being 
afavourite With the village cultivator. _I know 
of cases where cotton was grown on a small 
scale and a few pounds of lint taken in, but the 
main difficulty in these cases was the selling of 
the lint. The Moorman will not buy it, for good 
reasons so far as he is concerned, and it is not 
to be expected that a villager will take (will 
dave to take) a few pounds of cotton to the 
Kachcheri for sale. 
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_After what I have seen of cotton cultivation 
in Ceylon, I do not think it will pay when grown 
as a separate crop, and I would advice that it 
should be raised, asis frequently done in India, 
with some other crop. At the Hunuketale cotton 
plantation in the Matale district, the property 
of the Spinning and Weaving Company, I was 
disappointed to find that cultivation was to all 
appearances given up, and that but for a few pro- 
minent cotton trees the land was overrun with a 
jungly growth. The surviving plants I found 
to be either of the kidney or Egyptian variety. 


Last February I passed the Government Relief 
Garden in Walapane. It will be remembered 
that this garden was opened to give employment 
to the unfortunate people of this district who 
had lost their paddy lands, Tobacco and cotton 
appear to be the only crops that any attempt was 
made to grow, and their cultivation cannot be 
said to have been successful. One would have 
expected that useful and suitable food products 
would have been raised in a place like this, instead 
of such doubtful crops as those that have been 
tried ; and the Relief Gardens bring to mind the 
Alfred Model Farm that proved a failure owing to 
mismangement. After the major part, if not the 
whole of the money allowed for relief work in 
Walapane was expended, it seems that the services 
of an Agricultural Instructor were secured. This 
officer was expected to cultivate the land with 
the aid of a few school boys, by no means 
willing to work, who are expected to turn out for 
an hour or two a day (holidays excepted). The 
previous record of the Relief Gardens has by no 
means left an encouraging effect on the inhabi- 
tants. [heard that dhall, arrowroot, betel and 
yams have been grown, and that arrangements 
were being made for planting sugarcane, bread-fruit 
and jak. It is a pity that the Agricultural In- 
structor could not have begun work under better 
auspices. 

[Mr. H. D. Juanis, the Agricultural Instructor, 
Walapane, who was unable to obtain leave during 
illness contracted at Lemesuriergama, whither he 
had been sent, broke down completely in health, 
and was obliged to resign his post.—Ep. | 


TRAVELLER. 
Se SS Set 
THE CASTOR OIL PLANT. 


(Ricinus Communis.) 
By W. A. Dr Sitva. 


The Castor Oil plant which flourishes in the 
warmer parts of the world, is grown largely 
along with other crops in the different districts 
of India. 

There are two varieties of this plant; one has 
pink stems and petioles, and generally grows 
to the height of from six to eight feet, while 
the other variety is characterized by the pale 
ashy colour of its surface, The Castor is a 
quick-growing perennial, with delicate stems 
filled with soft tissue. The leaves are large 
and pentafid with numerous prominent veins, 
and they are borne on long and smooth petioles. 
The plant is monoecious, bearing distinct staminate 
and pistillate flowers wpon the same raceme. 
A large number of capsules are borne in clusters, 
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and when dry the oval-shaped black and smooth 
seeds are easily separated. These seeds contain 
a large percentage of an oily matter which has 
a peculiar smell and the properties of a purgative. 
On account of the latter property it is much used 
in medicine. 

The Castor Oil plant thrives in light soils, and 
is generally cultivated along with other crops, 
such as beans, varagu and cumbu. The plants 
begin to produce in their fourth month, and in 
India much profit is obtained by its cultivation. 
It grows wild all over the Island of Ceylon 
in light soils, and the rapidity with which it 
comes up without any care in the soils of the 
Cinnamon Gardens is remarkable. 

The leaves of the Castor plant form the food 
of a variety of silk-producing moths, 

The oil fetches from 3d. to 5d. in the London 
market, whilst the Castor cake or poonac is 
considered to be a good fertilizer, and is in 
great demand. 

This plant might be usefully added to the 
garden and chena products of the villagers, who 
will be able to raise it along with their other 
crops. 


~~ —— 


CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY THE 
KANDYANS IN PADDY CULTIVATION. 


lt may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
your useful Magazine to know something about 
the ceremonies observed by the Kandyan paddy 
cultivators, and I trust that the information which 
I have collected and embodied in this paper will 
not be considered altogether uuprofitable reading. 

After having selected a suitable plot of land 
for cultivation, the goiya presents himself before 
the Neketrala (village astrologer) on a Monday 
or Wednesday wiih the customary offering of 
forty betel leaves and arecanuts, and expresses 
his wishes in a humble attitude. The Neketrala 
then informs his petitioner, after certain astro- 
logical calculations, the circumstances upon which 
the success or failure of his undertaking depends. 
On an auspicious day (according to the Neketrala), 
the goiya after partaking of heel-bat (the morning 
meal) wends his way to his land with a mamoty, 
his face turned towards the favourable direction 
of the horizon as indicated by the astrologer, 
should the goiya on this journey encounter sights 
or sounds which portend failure—e. g., the hooting 
of an owl, the cry of a house lizard, the growling 
of a dog, the sight of persons carrying weapons 
capable of inflicting injury, &c.,—he immediately 
turns back and retraces his steps homewards. Again 
the Neketrala has to be approached in the manner 
before described, and consulted as to a lucky 
hour. Were the goiya to meet with a milk cow, 
vessels filled with water, men dressed in white, 
&e., when he sets out towards his land, it is 
considered very propitious. : : 

Assuming he has arrived at his land without 
the occurrence of any untoward event, the goiya 
begins to turn up the soil with his mamoty; 
On the 
following day the goiya entertains such of his 
fellow-villagers with kaun (rice cakes), kiri-bat 
(milk rice), &c., as are willing to co-operate with 
him in the cultivation of his field, At the lucky 
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hour, these villagers armed with mamoties pro- 
ceed to the land, headed by the owner, and turning 
their faces in the direction of Adam’s Peak give 
out the cry of “Ha para hodai” (Ha! a good 
beginning!) At sun turn the workmen retire for 
their midday meal. During the time the villagers 
help the goiya in the cultivation of his field, 
they are supplied by him with food and other 
necessaries. 

No particular ceremony is observed in ploughing, 
except that wreaths of sweet smelling flowers are 
twined round the horns of the buffaloes, and the 
ploughmen keep intoning the words “ Uvé Uvéuvé, 
Ové Uvéuvé” which are considered pleasant and 
encouraging to the animals. 

When the field is ready for sowing, the ceremony 
of Pela mala Hadanawa takes place after the fol- 
lowing manner :—On the advent of a lucky hour, 
the goiya leaves his dwelling after having recited 
a number of religious stanzas, bearing an areca- 
nut flower and a pata (handful) of paddy. Having 
arrived at his field with his eyes turned towards 
the favourable region of the sky, he buries the 
paddy in a corner of a ridge, having first mould- 
ed the earth at the spot so as to represent a 
peculiarly-shaped symbolic figure, and lays the 
arecanut flower on the top of the mound. On 
enquiring into the significance of this ceremony, 
Kehelpanala Pohath Nayake Unnanse, High Priest 
of Kotmale Pansale, informed me, that the 
arecanut flowers were intended as an offering 
to the gods who are held to have a great love 
for them, while the paddy is believed to be taken 
away to provide a meal. After a lapse of 
five days all preparations are made to sow the 
field: but a consideration of the ceremonies which 
attend the sowing of the field I must postpone 
for another occasion. 

T. B. PowatH KEHELPANALA. 
Gampola : Angammana Adikaram Walauwa. 
June 26th, 1891. 


PAE Wes Cera 
MANURE VALUATION. 


The instructions drawn up by Dr. Aitken, 
Chemist to the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, for valuing manures, give all cil- 
tivators of the soil the means of computing for 
themselves the commercial value of the fertilizers 
they use. The calculations are based on the 
analysis of the manures and on the unit values 
of the ingredients. The units are based on the 
market prices at port, the terms being cash in- 
cluding bags gross weight, not including carriages 
When these units are multiplied by the percen- 
tages in the analysis of a manure, they will 
produce a value representing very nearly the 
cash price at which one single ton may be bought 
in a fine sowable condition. Large purchases 
may be made on more favourable terms. ‘he 
units are of course not constant, but are fixed 
for different “seasons.” For season 1890, the 
units for soluble phosphates are 38. 3d. in dis- 
solved bones, 2s. 6d. in superphosphates, and an 
average of 2s, 10d. in TONES compounds ; for 
insoluble phosphates, 2s. 6d. in Ichaboe guano, 2s. 
2d. in genuine Peruvian guano, 1s. 9d. in fish 
guano, ls. 8d. in Frey-Bentos guano, ls. 10d., ls. 
9d., and 1s. 8d.’ in the three classes of bones, 
Is. 9d. in steamed bone flour, 1s, 9d. in dis- 
solved bones, and an average of Is. 9d. in dissolved 


compounds ; Ammonia 17s. 6d. in Ichaboe guano, 
16s. in genuine Peruvian, 12s. in Fish guano, 
13s. in Frey-Bentos guano, 12s., lls. 6d.. and 
lls. in the three classes of bones, 12s. in steamed 
bone-flour, 13s, in dissolved bones, and an average 
of 13s. in dissolved compounds ; potash 3s. 64d. 
in genuine Peruvian guano, and an average of 
4s. in dissolved compounds. 

The phosphates (soluble and insoluble), Ammo- 
nia and Potash are the only items to be valued, 

As an example, suppose in a high class mix- 
ture, the analysis shows :— 


Per cent. 
Soluble Phosphates’ .. 720 
Insoluble oe ae &, er§ 
Ammonia (total) mat “10 
Potash .. ste oe » BESAS 


Then 
20 p.c. Soluble phosphates@ 34d. p. unit= 680d. 


5 ,, Insoluble ,, @ 21d. ,, = 105d. 
10 ,, Ammonia @150d. ,, ==1500d. 
5 ,, Potash @ 48d. 5, = 240d. 
2525d. 


or, £10. 10s. 5d. per ton. 

Suppose the manure is pure dissolved bones, 
and the analysis shows 15% soluble phosphate, 
20 % iusoluble phosphate, and 3% ammonia. 


Soluble phosphate.. 15 x 3s, 3d. =£2 8 9 
Insoluble yen 20 KITS Odie 15 0:0 
Ammonia i) 3 x13s. 0d. = 119 0 
Value per ton =£6 2 0 

ae ey Seas 


GENERAL ITEMS. 

Mr. Kumaravellu, who has lately returned 
after a tour in the North, writes :—“ There is little 
doubt that the Northern Province contains more 
stock than any other in the Island. The stock con- 
sist of bulls and cows, sheep and goats, but few 
buffaloes. In the Jaffna peninsula, though stock- 
owners are most assiduous in their attention to 
their animals, it cannot be said that cattle are 
at all fed as they should be. The . Jaffna culti- 
vator does not raise any . fodder crops, and 
depends for his supply of cattle food on what 
grass he could get from jungles and unculti- 
vated places. Bnt even this wild grass is only 
available to any extent at certain times, so 
that at other times cattle are fed mainly on 
straw. Goats are allowed to stray about and 
find their own food, which, however, they do 
not get very much of. In the mainland on the 
other hand while there is more pasture land 
available for cattle, there are, for the area, few 
cattle-owners.” 


“Erythrina and tulip (suriya) leaves are also 
used for feeding bulls and cows as well as goats. 
The former are got from the live fences or from 
betel-vine supports, and though they are relished 
by these animals, they are not suitable for 
working bulls as not only being not sufficiently 
nutritious, but as also having a tendency to 
cause laxativeness, Palmyra leaves are also used 
for feeding cattle, after being torn into pieces 
and mixed with straw. <A few owners of cattle 
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breed their own animals by crossing with Indian 
‘bulls, but little attention isigiven ‘to the breeding 
vof sheep and goats,” 


“ Cattle:manure is often carefully collected. and 
sold:at:R3 cand anore oa:cart load, but more care 
can -be exercised to ‘prevent manure  deteri- 
orating in value from:exposure to the weather. 
It «is a common ‘idea among ‘cattle -owners and 
cattle doctors that starving cattle, is the best 
smeans oof driving away diséase. What the 
origin of this idea, which is embodied in a 
proverb is, it is difficult to make out. Goats are 
liable <to.an epidemic disease, of which the 
symptoms ,are cessation of feeding, inflammation 
of the imouth accompanied ‘bya flow of saliva, 
costiveness of the bowels, and, a blackening of 
the tongue. The animals die soon ‘after 
the appearance of ‘these symptoms, but some- 
times-linger for 6 or 7 days. The ‘cattle doctors 

thave-no remedy for the disease, and for ‘the 
wvant--of -veterimary \aid, which ‘is required so 
—mueh-—here as well as in other parts of the 
‘\fstand, many herds of goats are periodically 
—earried. off.” 

The! Pioneer seems to think that Dr. Voelcker’s 
seonclusions with regard to Indian Agriculture 
have been :rather hasty, and quotes Mr. Benson 
of the Agricultural Department of Madras to 
prove thatthe ryot’s systems of agriculture are 
by no means ‘so ,perfect as thinks Dr. Voelcker, 
-who ‘it would seem takes a very rose-coloured 
view of ‘the Indian cultivator and his methods.” 


The Indian Agriculturtst denounces in strong 
terms Dr. Voelcker's approval. of the system 
of communal grazing. “It is a matter for deep 
regret,” it says, “that aman of his scientific 
attainments should have given the support of 
an unsound economic 


‘The Times of India, referring to Dr Voelcker’s 

‘article ‘on Indian ‘Agriculture in the Journal ‘of 
“the Royal Agricultural Society, says:—It is not 
only that the article is scrappy and imperfect— 
these are faults that might have ‘been ~ con- 
~ doned—but it has a curiously superficial air 
about it, and paints the system and prospects 
of Indian Agriculture in hues which, judged 
“by ‘the researches of other practical men, seem 
‘altogether ‘too ‘rosy. 

The supplement to The Fireman of May Ist to 
hand consists of a description of appliances de- 
signed by Messrs. Merryweather and Sons for 
‘India and the Colonies. Under irrigation machi- 
nery is described the improved high-class light 
irrigation machine specially made to meet 


the demand in the Colonies for light and 
powerful pumping maéchinery for irrigating 
purposes. It is particularly adopted for use 


in situations where transport of heavy machinery 
ig difficult, and where it is required to move 
the engine about to work at different points. The 
machine can be made to draw water from a depth, 
and, if required, force it to a height of 40 feet from 
the water. The weight of the machine on 
wrought iron wheels is about 30 cwt., and for 
conveying “upcountry” it may be shipped in 


parts, the heaviest weighing about 10 ewt, The 
engine is made in different sizes to deliver 
from 500 to 2000 gallons per minute. When 
specifications and estimates are required, the 
following particulars should be given:—1, quantity 
of water required.per minute; 2, total-height to 
which it is to be-raised ; 3, character of fuel to be 
used; 4, character of water to be used in the 
boiler; 5, length of oiling and suction piping 
required. 


Fixed irrigation pumps to be worked by 
wind -power are also supplied by this firm: 
and by another arrangement a pair of .gun-metal 
pumps-are worked by a water wheel pumping 
part of the -water by which the wheel is driven 
to «a height of 50 feet through 1,500 feet of 
piping, or the wheel may be worked by ‘river 
water and the pumps arranged to draw from 
a reservoir of potable water. A fall.of 4 feet 
has been found quite sufficient to do the work, 
and the whole is so simple and strong, that it 
will pump ‘quite unattended for days, only :a 
little oil being occasionally required. The ‘cost 
of this last arrangement, not including any 
brick-work, is about. £40. 


Seaweed is a substance of somewhat variable 
composition. Dr. Ure, in his Dictionary of Arts, 
gives the following typical analysis of the com- 
position of the soluble and insoluble parts of 
ash of seaweed :— 

Soluble Part— 


Sulphate of soda .. ace UO 19°) 
Soda in carbonate and sulphuret 8:5 ius) 
Muriate of soda and potash .. 36:5 37°5 

53:0 62:0 

Insoluble ‘Part— 

Carbonate of lime .. wai 24:0 10:0 
SIlicag emer ae eo) 0:0 
Alumina, tinged with iron oxide 9:0 10-0 
Sulphate of lime ... a thO:0 90 
Sulphur, and loss .. 55 XO) 85 

100:0 1000 


In Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry the per- 
centage of nitrogen in the dry matter of seaweed 
is stated as follows—Dulse tangle, 1588; black 
tangle, 1°396. 


The third section of the International Congress 
of Hygiene deals with the relations of the diseases 
of animals to those of man. The President of 
this section is Sir Nigel Kingscote. Papers on 
the following subjects will be read by notewor- 
thy physiologists, bacteriologists, veterinarians 
and agriculturists:—The propagation and pre- 
vention of rabies; animal parasites communicated 
to man; the infection of food; infectious diseases 
of the cow in relation to epidemic diseases in the 
human. subject; the inspection of meat, with 
regard to the prevention of disease ; tuburculosis in 
all its bearings; the alleged danger of consu- 
ming the apparently healthy meat and milk oftuber- 
culosis animals; the infectious diseases com- 
municable from animals to man and vice versa ; 
anthrax; the general subject of veterinary hygiene, 
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It is to be hoped that the representatives of | Paulusz, the Science Master of Richmond College 
Ceylon will give their best attention to this im- | for several years, has severed his connection with 
portant section of the Congress. the institution, and that Mr. G. C. Lee has suc- 
: ceeded him. 
Received with thanks the Richmond College We have also to acknowledge the S. Thomas’ 
Magazine for June. We learn from it that Mr. | College Magazine for May-June. 
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OFFEE in Coorg seoms to 
iif -have far better resisted 
H the deadly influence — of 


Hemileia vastatrix than has 
been the case in mosi parts 
of Ceylon, judging trom the 
fact that Messrs, Matheson & 


Agricultural Chemist and to incur very large 
expenditure in proseouting experiments io the | 


direction of reviving an industry which with us in 
Osylon seems absolutely dying out, in this the 
twenty-first year since the fungus was first 
observed in the eastern outlying range of 
Madulsima. By arrangement with Mr. Pringle, 
the chemist in question, we commence today the 
publication of a series of papers he has prepared 
as the results of his investigations and experiments. 
The detailed and interesting information afforded 
in the paper we publish todsy may be useful to 
the owners of such coffee as still survives in 
Ceylon, whether the cultivation of Arabian coffee 
is ever resumed here, on a large seale or not, and in 
any ease tea and cinchona planters cannot but bene, 
' fib; for we may take it for granted that whatever, 
in the shape of manure at least, is good 
for aoffee, is equally good for the other praduets, 
eapecially tea. We have been in the habit of 
saying that) a leaf-yielding plant like tea must 
be legs exuaustive of the fertile constituents of 


a@ soil, than a. fruit-yielding plant, like coffee. | 


But let our readers mark the large proportion 
of plant food taken up by the twigs and leaves 
of the coffees tree, as shown by Mr. Pringle, 
mind that the 
to an almost 


tea plant, 


bearing also in 
besides being subjected 


sant plucking process, is periodically pruned 
after a more sovere fashion than that applied 
to coffee. It being certain, therefore, that, even 
more in Oeylon than in Ooorg, the decom- 
posing felspar and mica fairly keep up _ the 
supplies of potash, tea requires as liberal phos- 
phatic and nitrogenous applications as coffee does, 
Tn tea cultivation as formerly in coffee, the con- 


inces- 


clusion generally acted on in Ceylon is, that the 


best all round manure ig a mixture of finely 
ground or gteamed bones and white castor cake. 
If some superphosphate can be added so. much 
the better. The bones supply the great element ‘of 
phosphoric acid, with some ammonia; the cake 
is rich in nitrogen, and contains a little potash, 
supplies the soil with organic matter in the best pos- 
sible condition. Mr. Pringle seems to prefer fish 
to oil cake; and no doubt puze fish is an excellent 
manure, better even for tea, we should say, than 
for coffee, but it ig probably more evanescent in 
its effects than castor cake and does not. act to 
such an extent mechanically on the soil by means 


of organise matter, which, in the case of the 
cake, does not at once’. decompose. Con- 
| sidering’ the merits attrihuted to --shade . in 


/ South India coffee culture, surprise will be. felt 


et Mr. Pringle’s conclusions in an unfavourable 
sense, There isa difference, however, between the 
dry climate of Mysore and the moist climate of 
Coorg, and between the light shade of Ficus glomerata 
and the dense canopy of the foliage of the jak tree ? 
In Ceylon, long before the fungus rendered every 


| other question subordinate to one which with us 


was even more than equivalent to phylloxera in 
vine culture, we had come to the conclusion that 
where’ coffee required shade it would be.-un- 
profitable to grow it. From some experience we 
are inclined to believe that tea, is far more tolerant 
of shade, both as regards flushing and flavour of 
flush; and that the liberal planting cf shelter, 
timber and fuel trees can be carried out on a tee 
estate, not only without injury but with benefit 
to the main product grown. We should like to 
hear experts on this point, and the modified shade as 
well as the fertilizing effects of the growth of 
green plants amongst our tea, in order to carry 
down into the soil nitrogen derived from the air. 
Is there any danger of fungus from the decom- 
position of green stuff? We are hore reminded of 
Mr. Pringie’s suggestive idea that a soil may get 


| ‘sick’? of one unyarying product, and it may be 


a@ question whether this was not one cause of the 
predisposition of our coffee tree to the attacks of 
the fungus, and whether the same danger has not 
to be guarded against in thocasea of tes, grown, am 
it often is, in wide unbroken expanses 

Lime applied in moderate quantity oceasionally 
(after other manures have had time to dissolve 
and be assimilated by the tree roots) cannot but 
be of value in averting such a conseqaense, 
besides its action in loosening the soil, the latter 
a process which is less necessary in tho culture 
of tea than of coffee. Tea also floxrishes in soils 
where alluminous and ferraginous constituents 
are in greater proportion than was desirable 
for coffee. If Mi, Pringle is correct in showing 
that & substance so moist, heavy and bulky as cattle 
mature costs generally in production more than it 
is worth,‘ especially if it has to be carried any 
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distance, how much less is its preduction likely 
to be profitable in Ceylon, where our forage grasses 
are generally so poor and imported food in the 
shape of gram and gingelly poonac so expensive. 
On nearly every estate, of course, a few cattle 
must be kept as milk yielders; and there are 
estates which find it profitable toemploy bullocks 
for draught purposes. In such cases, the 
manure is a by-product, and. will be very 
valuable, as will horse manure, when applied 
near the sheds and stables, but it seems 
pretty evident that, as a general rule, estates when 
they need applications of fertilizing matter must 
rely on artificial manures; and the question to be 
solved is, what are the best to choose andemploy ? 
Analyses of soil, such as Mr. Pringle gives, must 
be of great assistance. He shows that while 
nitrogen is specially wanted in one case, it would 
be simply a costly folly to add it in another. 
So with lime and in the caso of kainit or 
other potash manure, We suppose that anyone 


buying bones or castor cake trom any 
of the leading firms in Colombo is guar- 
anteed but certainly a system of public 


and cheap analyses would be very useful, as new 
manures are occasionally offered for sale. Mr. 
Pringle is mistaken in supposing that planters 
have devoted slight attention and incurred but 
small expenditure on analyses and manures.* Apart 
from the employment of Mr. John Hughes by 
the Ceylon planters and the expenditure of large 
sums in the unsuccessful combat with leaf-disease, 
we had, in the Observer towards the end of the 
seventies a series of elaborate letters from a Mr. 
Tolputt, embodying detailed analyses of Wynaad 
soils and of manures recommended and applied 
with reference to such analyses. Only a few days ago 
in going over accumulated papers, we found a series 
of soil analyses received from the gentleman named, 
which had been put by for publication at a convenient 
season. ‘The figures will now be of interest in com- 
parison with those given by Mr. Pringle or those 
which he may hereafter adduce. Meantime the 
paper we today publish, although specially devoted 
to coffee, is just as applicable, in the general principles 
laid down of adapting manures to constituents 
of soil shown by analysis to be deficient, 
to tea, cinchona, cacao, cardamom and even 
coconut psalm culture as to coffee. Wecan never 
go far wrong in applying bones and castor cake, 
in moderate quantities and in due proportion to 
our soils, at intervals of about three years, what- 
ever the product cultivated may be. Such a potash 
manure as kainit will be useful on many of the 
older coffee estates, replanted with teaj; and where 
it can be afforded, we should think it would be 
eminently beneficial to coconut land, not only 
for the potash, but for the appreciable quantity 
of common salt it contains. Lime, bones and 
kaini, ought, we submit, to largely increase: the 
growth of the palms and the yield of nuts, while 
the moderate and judicious use of bones, super- 
phosphate, castor cake, fish and in some cases 
kainit, ought to increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of tea flush. 


COFFEE MANURE, 


By WiLLIAM PRINGLE, M. 8. C.TI., 
LATE AGRICULTUBAL CHEMIST TO MESSRS, MATHESON & CO, 
IN COORG, 
(Under special arranement for publication in the “ Cey- 


1, 


lon Observer” and “ Tropical Ariculturist,”’) 

The question of manuring coffee has had little sys- 
tematic work spent on it, compared with the vast in_ 
~* The late Mr. BR, B. Tytler had everything con- 
nected with the coffee tree and soil analysed before 
making up his patent manure, sombreorum, 


terests at stake ; most planters have been content t 
use such manures as were most readily come at, with 
out bothering their heads as to whether they got an 
adequate returo for the money spent on them or not. 
Thave known line rubbish oarted five miles; it could 
only in very rare instancesbe worth the cartage. 

In selecting a manure to be used on an estate we 
should be guided by the analyses of the soil, as well as 
by our knowledge of the composition of the coffee shrub, 
and its requirements. 

One glance at the annexed analyses of South Coorg 
soils will show that they require very different treat- 
ments:— 

Parts per hundred. 
A. B. 


*® Organic matter and combined 


water  .. an -» 9530 8080 5:475 
Oxides|of iron andalumina .. 13°065 6861 7:844 
Lime Aa An on) Dee "120 380 
Magnesia a0 50 O54 BS “446 101 
Potash 00 57 oe, 1044 ens 1 Df re 42 
Soda oe an oo en ae "063 +020 
Phosphoric acid 7 oo 3] \uaeu 039 +122 
Sulphuric acid 5 ee «©7128 “079 013 

n 002 


Chlorine J9 0 


oo pou “O01 
Insoluble silicates ‘ 


e- 76158 84:184 | 86001 


100°000 100-000 100:000 


* Containing Nitrogen os He 4s “292 “089 
Equal to Ammonia .. oe 174 “355. 094 
Moisture in air dried sample .. 324 1213 178 


Ono A and C the great object should be to con- 
serve the moisture by shade, and the use of as much 
good cattle manure, made by bedding the cattle with 
leaves and ferns, as possible. Both are rather short 
of potash, and one ewt. of nitrate of potash (nitre) per 
acre should be added to the manure: this will supply 
nitrogen as well as the potash, and Cis very short 
of that most important element. 

A, requires nitrogenous manures with potash, but a 
little bone phosphate should be added to prevent soil 
exhaustion. The following manure was recommended :— 


2 cwt. bone meal 
1 ewt, nitrate of potash 


This should be mixed with 1 cubic yard of burnt 
earth or 2 bandy loads of cattle manure. 

It woulcd be a sheer waste of money to apply lime to 
such a soil. 

B, is very!short of phosphoric acid bones in fine 
meal will be the best manure, 4 cwts. per acre will be 
enough and lime may be used with advantage six 
months afterwards, 

To use oil cake as & manure to such land to say the 
least would be a waste of money. Lime used before the 
phosphates have time to act would lead to the rapid 
exhaustion of the land: It is a case where the indica- 
tion of the analysis is very clear. On such a land 
ammoniacal manures used without phosphates would 
never produce any results commensurate with the ex- 
penditure, and would do more harm than good. The 
land as shown by the moisture is very retentive, 
drainage is a necessity if the coffee is to be kept healthy, 
over such land the shade may with advantage be kept 
very light and thin, 

C on the other hand is a poor sandy soil, greatly 
wanting in moisture, shade should be kept thick, as leaf 
mould will render great assistance in retaining the mois- 
ture; cattle and organic manures will also give results 
beyond their mere manurial valueon such land. In fact 
on such places cattle manure isinvaluable. I recom- 
mended cattle manure, 2 tons with 1 cwt. fine bone 
mea], 2 cw. pure dry fish, and 4 cwt. nitrate of potash 
per acre. These examples show how we may be 
guided in our choice of a manure by the soil analysis, 
that a knowledge of the power of the goil to retain 
moisture will assist us in regulating the shade, 
and decide many vexed questions of the best methods 
of, cultivation to be followed in a given case, 

The system of cultivation that might be successfully 
worked on B would not answer on C: the whole 
treatment required is different, also the manures. So 
far [ have mentioned, as coffee manures, cattle muck 
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pones, oil cake, and fish; now let us examine these 
materials and see what we are dealing with. 

Cattle manure is first on the list. Its effects are 
as much mechanical as chemical, and where it has 
shown the best results I have generally found the 
goil possessed a very poor power of retaining moisture 

“qs in analysis ©. Whero cattle aro kept solely for 
manurtial purposes, cattle muck is very costly, and 
does not always pay for the trouble of making it. 


When made by working bullocks it isa by product, | 


and often represents the sole profit on their keep. 
Tf it were not for the muck it would often be 
just as cheap to hire bandies for the estate work. 
The following is the actual cost of the upkeep of 
a bandy and bullocks in this district :— 


R. @ p. 

Gram for 28 days 126 seers@ R50% M... 6 4 4 
Straw 168 bundles @R26¥M... 4 6 O 
Salt AN uae ey Old) O 
Bandyman Sc deb sae GOO 
Oil, shoes, repairs to bandy... sean. OO) 
Wear and tear of bullocks... wappan Oo7 0 
Interest on capital @ 5 ® cent 140 
R23 15 4 


In full work the bullocks and bandy earn R1 per 
day, and if they work 24 days out of 28 the profit 
is only 8 pice and the manure, These two bullocks 
produced in 28 days 1,491 lb. of dung having the 
following composition when air—dried:— 

Parts per hundred, 


Moisture oti 060 900 7:94 
* Organic matter and combined water .. 58°92 
Oxides of iron and alumina... 1:18 
Lime ons hoo 1:78 
Alkaline salts 30 ot 1:12 
Phosphoric acid... boc Yule 88 
Insoluble matter &c. wwe 28:18 
100:00 
* Containing nitrogen . 539 
Fresh dung contained moisture 73°99°/o 


The dry dung is worth atthe most for the manu- 
rial ingredient it contains R8 per ton, the dung in its 
natural state about R2. Well bedded with bracken 
fern it may be assumed as an outside estimate that 
a pair of bullocks will produce one ton of manure, 
worth about R2 per ton. The following is an analysis 
of a first-class cattle manure produced by bedding 
the cattle with bracken fern, they were gram fed. 
Kept in a covered shed the bedding and muck were 
pushed out into a shed below, the urine flowed over 
the heap. 

The sample was taken in March and appeared quite 
dry, when powdered it just looked like brown sanff. 

Parts per hundred. 


Moisture nde an 25°83 
* Organic matter and combined water ... 55°23 
Oxides of iron and alumina... ie 111 
Lime do0 bc6 cod 1°50 
Magnesia ake ee oan *86 
Potash De oot 00 “89 
Soda oth Ne Ree Al 
Phosphoric acid ... Bas ae BB 
Sulphuric acid we Ba 13 
Chlorine ue ae aa 24 
Insoluble matter, sand &c.... oe -:18'25 

100:00 
* Containing nitrogen a abi “49 


Equal to smmonia ies om) 60°/, 

Such a manure is exceeding valuable on poor sandy 
soils, but is too short to be of much use in opening 
up heavy retentive lands, they require horse dung 
and straw litter to do good. Oattle manure should 
never be burnt, as its most useful character—itsa 
mechanical condition,—is thereby destroyed, and it 
sinks to the value of wood ashes or less. 

We have seen that the manure is costly to produce; 
at is equally costly to apply. The fillowing table 
shows in lb, what 10 (ten) tons first-class gram-fod 
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cattle manure in its natural state containing 75 per 
ent moisture will yield; many samples of cattle muck 
ontainas much ag 85 095 per cent moisture; other 
amples are hardly cattle manure at sll, being chiefly 
composed of line sweepings and other rubbish of little or 
no manurial value. The table also shows the quantity 
yielded by bones, fish and oil cake ;— 
lb. per acre supplied by 

10 tons 4owt. 4owt, 4owt, 

cattle raw pure oil 

manure. bones, fish. cake. 
Tri-calcis phosphate ... 67 226 80 5 
Ammonia nes 


Potash 08 ss 50 4 7 6 
Lime ie doc 49 3 32 1 
Sulphuric acid ... tee 7 

Total .. 207 251 150 39 
Oost, rupees den gouty oO 134 9% 11 
Cost of application, rupees 30 5 5 5 
Total cost, rupees Peat!) 183° 144 16 


*If the bullocks do not work, gram-fed cattle manure 
ofthat quality cannot well be produced for less. 

Should the amount put down for the applicati.on of 
cattle manure appear excessive, let the questioner work 
out the problem on thesupposition that there are 1,200 
trees per acre and that one basketfulis given each tree 
Hach basket has to be filled, the distance to the tree 
and back traversed, and the basket emptied. Suppose 
that the coffee is moderately thick, and that. the roadg 
are 100 trees apart, then to reach the centre a coclie 
walks:— 


To the first tree and back 4 yards 
2nd - 8 By 
3rd 12 ) 
4th GF ae he 

_. bth 20 of 
and so on, 

At the tenth tree he has walked 230 yards 
20th 850s 
30th 1,860%" >, 
40th 3,280, 
50th B 100M es 


and by the time he has reached the 52nd tree, he has 
manured the 23rd part of an aore, and walked three 
miles. 

Taking filling and emptying of baskets into account 
he will seldom walk a mile per hour, At such, work 
a coolie would consider 100 trees a hard task, and cer- 
tainly it would be from 10 to20 times as hard as put- 
ting out 4cwt of manure mixed with 1 cubic yard 
of burnt earth. The cost of application entered under 
bones, fish, and oil cake, includes the cost of preparing 
1 cubic yard of burnt earth and mixing it with the 
manure. 

This was given me by several managers astwo ru-« 
pees, and for application three rupees so that taking 
cartage &c. into account it is not safe to estimate 
less than R30 per acre for the cattle manture. In 
Oeylon where cattle are often kept solely for manu- 
rial purposes the cost is seldom much under R100 
per acre, and with thé scanty grazing ground of this 
district it would be difficult to produce any quantity 
of cattle manure, and the small quantity produced 
if the animals are well fed and bedded cannot well 
be made under R12 per ton, So that, except in the 
case of work bullocks, cattle manure of first rate 
quality may be dismissed as too expensive for ordinary 
uge, and we must look for some. other manure. We 
find in good pure fish the cheapest native manure. 
Where first class fish manure is easily procurable 
cattle manure and oil cako, i.e. castor, Hindy, may 
be looked upon as expensive luxuries, only to be 
indulged in where the poverty of the soil demands the 
use of an organic manure, 

Bones decompose very slowly in this district, and 
steamed bones are preferable to raw on that account, 
they should also be in the finest meal possible, if an 
immediate return for the money spent is expected. 
The use of inch bones in South Coorg might be termed, 
manuring for posterity, as this generation will reap 
little benefit from them. Thecoffoee tree ig not greedy 
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it does not ask for a large supply of food. 
average treo at the end of the bot weather weighed 
201b. and had seventeen primaries and 2,500 leaves; 
such a tree will yield 5cwt. of coffee per annum wi h 
its accompanying pulp. Materialsremoved by :— 


5 swh. Coffee, 
Ib, Pulp, Leaves. 


Tricalcic phosphate 4 1 41 
Ammonia op IMO) 24 135 
Potash 9 6 101 
Lime 2 1 90 
Sulphuric acid s 4 11 


The amount of material taken up by 5 owt. coffee 
ig very small. That removed by tho leaves and prun- 
ings is what requires to be replaced by manure as 
they decompse very slowly, the soluable salts yielded 
by them are Jost in the monsoon rains, and wash. 
he plant food is not there when the tree requires 
it fo develope its fruit. 

Looked at from this voint of view, we must, in a 
manure that has to be applied at the end of July or 
in August, have allthe plant food inan easily essimilable 
form, and provide fully for the plant’s wants. On this 
basis a coffee manure should have 40 lb. Tricalcic 
phosphate, 140 ib. of ammonia,110 Ib. potash, and other 
manurial matkers in preportion, if the tree has to 
depend onthe manure alone for the supply of pleut 
food. 

But the soil by slow decomposition and disentegration 
is also supplying food, and the tree appears to be 
capable of taking up ammonia, or some form of 
nitrogen compcund from the air through the soil by 
its roots. The great question is what is nee ry and 
how much? ‘To help in the settlement of this question 
I submit the aggregate results of some of my ex- 
periments giving the weight of clean eoffeo yieided, 
the results of 1889 and 1890 are added together in 
the following table: 


MAnone. 

4cwt. 8ecwt. 4ewt. 8 cwt. 

yield yield yield yield 

lb, per Ib.per 0z.per oz. per 

acre. acre, tree, tree. 

Bones vo ©6833 752 13°77 12:84 

Bones and fish... 753 ~ 818 12:14 13°12 

Fish... we «DOSE 6554 990 11:93 

Saperphosphate 759 794 12:34 Tel: 
Mineral phos- 

poate... 910 920 13°84 14:90 
Ammonia sul- 

phate... se 983 712 16:39 12°33 
Potash nitrate 

(nitre) $18 998 18°38 16°79 
Super and am- 

monia Fo 1S 744 11:41 14°34 

Super and nitre 773 834 — 13°05 12°23 

Minerals and do 648 798 10°45 13'84 
aini otash 

santeeil E EE 607 5444 9°18 9-02 

Average... 761 7179 12:35 12°95 


The average yield from the 4owt. of manure is the 
game as from 8 owt. practically speaking :at any rate 
there is not pufficient difference to pay for the 
extra manure used. The results were almost en- 
tirely controlled by the shade where it was 
thin the results were good, and ‘vice versa. 
This was particularly noticeable in the ease of 
ammonian sulphate where 4ewt. yielded so much 
better results than the Scwt. One of the 8 ewt. plots 
was under denso jak shade and tho results were re- 
markably poor, worse then an unmanured plot not 
thirty yards off where the shado was thin. Nitre, the 
8 cwt. had the advantage of the thin shade and the 
resulss aro just the reverse of the sulphate of am 
monia., Bones present a very curious illustration of 
the grest effect of shade, 4 ewt. gavo 13'77 ov. per tree, 

wk. only 12°84 oz. 
Shed 4 amide fish were added to 4 owt. of bones 

e yield was only 13:12 0z., considerably Jess than 
when the bones were used alone. There was only 1-12th 
of an acre, 100 trees op each of three estates, orz acre 
in all under each quantity of each manure, end on 
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these small plots shade has had the power tomask and 
contro] the results, but in the aggregate they shows 
that under shade, 4 cwé of manure will produce « 
good resultsas8 cwt., and it is evidently folly to uge 
more. 

From the preceding data and analyses, it would 
appear as if the chief requirements of tke coffee tree 
are phosphoric acid and nitrogen; unless the surface 
soi] has been lost there would appear to be but a 
small demand for potash, 

Potash eaits are very soluble in water, and: appear 
to be easily assimilated by the plent, they are abun- 
dantly supplied by the slow decomposition of the 
feldspar and mics schist in the rocks, and the stony 
matter of the soils, together with lime and magnesia, 
but the accumulation of the salts in the land is pre- 
vented by the monsoon rains. 

If they are required as in analysis C I would advise 
the use of ferns for bedding cattle, particularly bracken 
where such are procurable. The ash of the bracken 
fern, according to Lester Arnold confirmed by John 
Hughes, contains :— “ 

Potash os 4 42 per cent 
Phosphoric acid Ae a 10 - 
and is a very valuable manure wherever potash is 
required, and will well repay the trouble of colleeting 
the fern. 

Should ferns be unprocurable and the addition of a 

potash salt necessary, I would recommend kainite. 
The buyer should stipulate for 25 per cent sulphate of 
potash, 2 the very least. But potash is not necessary 
ag a rule, and should never be used in excessive 
quantities, ag it increases the quantityof pulp at the 
expense of the beav.. This however does not apply to 
nitrate of Potash, which ects more like ammonia 
sulphate than any thing else. Wherever there is 
plenty of nitrogen in the soil the leaves of the trees 
are large and of a beautiful glossy green, but the 
bean, is small unless there is a fair shere of phosphates 
present algo. 
' This leads to the conclusion that the coffee tree 
must bave nitrogen and phosphates in the manure; 
whether potzsh should be included or not depends 
greatly on the nature of the soil. I would say that 
it was unnecessary with a retentive soillike B, Now 
with some soils,the analysis shows the weak spot at 
oace and we can easily selec’ a single manure to meet 
the exigencies of the case; ... others the manure must 
be diffusive to cover the whole range of tue necessities 
of the plant and the poverty of the soil. : 

The following represents a good type of a diffusive 
menure -— : 

1 ewt fine bone meal 
» pure fish 
», Superphosphats of lime 40 per cent soluble 
5, sulphate ammonia 
»kainite 25 per cent sulphate of potash 

This applied atter the heavy rains are over at the 
end of July or Angust will supply plant food in a 
form immediately available for the plant’s require- 
ments, and will greatly assist in the perfect develop- 
ment of ahealthy bean. It is not stimulating, but holds 
the plant food in varying degrees of preparedness 
ready for the use of the plant from season to season. 
4 cwt. per acre mixed with 1 cubic yard of burnt earth 
or two good loads of cattle manure is sufficient for 1 
acre per annum. It is well suited to the raising of 
supplies. 

In conclusion I must draw your attention tothe ad- 
vantages of green manuring. Nitrogen is a mostex- 
pensive item in manures, but certain plants readily 
take it up from the air in some way little understood at 
present. Lucern, clover, mustard, &c. & , may ail be 
planted under the coffee they are excellent manures, as 
they derive most of their nitrogen from the air and send 
theiz roots deep into the ground in search of food. The 
growth of white mustard is 80 rapid that it may be 
used to choke out other weeds, by sowing two or three 
crops in succession and forking them in, Green 
manuring, if carefully carried out,’‘should supply all the 
néeossary feed for the bulloeks used on the estate, and 
protect the soil from the ection of the sun during the 
hot weather in the dry districts, 
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This system of cultivation is specially suited to poor 
soilssuch as shown inanalysis C. 

It will also improve the condition of heavy and reten- 
tive Jands. If put in force the land should be limed 
once in three years or so, and the plants should be 
grown inrotation. In this way it will be possible to 
clean the Jand and free it from an excess of in- 
jurious salts, The coffee iree is wanted as a 
permanency, and the best way ofkeeping the land 
healthy is to grow arotation of annuals under 
the coffee, and as far as possible a rotation or diver- 
ity of shade over it. Whenever a shade tree shows 
signs of becoming a surface feeder it should be rooted 
out; slow-growing shade should be pus in to take the 
place of the quick-grown shade as it dies off. 

By these measures it will be possible to prevent the 
land in a great measure from becoming coffee sick, 
which it does by becoming infested with microscopic 
fungi and bacteria when kept under one crop too long. 

The investigations into potato and vine disesses, and 
clover sickness show this to be the main cause of land 
refusing to bear one crop in continued succession. 
It is from this cause that the greater number of 
coffee supply plants fail, white mealy bug assisting 
.in the devastation. All these pestscan be eradicated 
by proper treatment eat the right season. W.P. 


oe 


PLUMBAGO AND MICA. 


For some time Messis. Parry & Co.- have been 
negotiating with the Travancore Government for 
the grant to them of a monopoly for mining for 
plumbago and mica in certain selected taluks in 
Travancore territory, which were reputed to be rich 
in these minerals. These negotiations have so far 
progressed that a draft agreement has been drawn 
up, which, together with the criticisms passed upon 
it by the Adyocate-General, and the remarks of the 
Madras Government thereon, has been forwarded 
to the Government of India fox final orders.—Indian 
Agriculturist. 


Si ot es 
JAVA CINCHONA, CACAO AND TEA EXPORTS. 


From the Batavia Exchange Report we see that 
Java continues to more than make up for the falling- 
off in Ceylon exports of bark. From 1st July 1890 to 
30th April last, ten months of the year, Java has sent 
awey—almost entirely to Hollané—no less than 
5,718,577 1b. of ‘‘Private’ estates bark and 
484,087 lb. of Government gardens bark egainst 
3,709,648 and 445,940 respectively during the same 
period of 1890. This shows a very big advance 
considering that 2 million lb. of Java bark is 
equel in the average to 4 million lb. of Oevylona 
bark. The Java exports are in Amsterdam 1b, 
each of which is equal to 1°09 lb. avoirdupois. 
The comparison for several seasons for the ten 
months’ period is as follows :— 


Total Oinchona Bark, 


Private Gove. 
Amsterdam lb. Ib. 
Ist July to 30th April...1890-91...5,718,577 .... 484,087 
Do. ...1889-90...8,709,648 ... 445,940 
Do. ...1888-89...2,989,780 ... 723,491 
Do. ...1887-88...2,353,426 .... 532,687 
Do. ... 1886-87...1,357,576 571,320 


Jaya Wixports--apart from Oinchona—do not 
compare nearly so well. Of Coffees only 224,121 piculs 
private and 81,599 Gover:iment have been exported 
in the ten months against 477,849 and 394,272 
piculs respectively in 1889-90, showing an enormous 
falling-off this season, in the case of private crops 
by over 50 per cent, while of Government coffee 
scarcely one-fourth the previous geason’s export goes 
in 1890-91. Sofar from coffee reviving in Java, 
itis therefore evidently going back very grievously, 
the total export in 1890 91 probably not exceoding, 


400,000 owt. against 1,260.000 ecwt. in 1889.90 
and 1,100,000 owt. in 1888-89.—Pepper also 
shows a falling-off of about 30 per cent this 
season so far, in quantity exported,—Oocoa or cacao 
shows a sudden and very large increage to 10,600 owt. 
in the ten months, against only 1,350 owt: in the 
same period of 1889-90, and 1,100 owt. the season 
before. Ceeao cultivation is new in Java; but it is 
evidently going to succeed and Ceylon planters may 
look out fora serious rival in this product.—In Tea 
not much progress seems to be made. Here are 
the exports for ten months of the several seasons :-— 


Kilogrammes. 
1890-91 2,883,277 
1889-90 ads 2,548,669 
1888-89 aa 2,770,900 
1887-88 ea 2,562,072 
1886-87 on 2,722,736 


These returns are in kilogrammesg, so that one-tenth 
should be added Zor English lb. making 3,171,604 lb. 
export for ten months of the present season. 


i? 
NOTES ON POPULAR SOIENCE. 


By Dr. J. E. Taynor, ¥. u.§.,&c., Epitor or 
‘‘Scrgncg Gossip.” 


A German chemist and physician has recently 
demonstrated that there isan inorease of nitrogen in 
the perspiration during excessive muscular work over 
and above that normally excreted. Another experi- 
menter has shown that the output of nitrogen and 
urea are closely parallel. The increase of both is 
most marked during working hours, and it takes some 
time to subside afterwards. 

It is now generally conoluded that the little nodules 
found on the roots of leguminose plants contain bae- 
terial organisms which have the power of assimilating 
free nitrogen, and that this is the true reason why 
this order of plants obtain part of thet valuable gay 
direc ly. Professor Frank thinks there is only one 
kind of nodule organism common to all leguminous 
plaris, and that it is presené in all natural soils.. The 
relationship is one of symbiosis. 

Professor de Candolle, the distinguished French 
bota ist, has given # new and original explanaion of 
Certain monstrosities in flowering plants. Some speci- 
mens were sent him in which the flowers were borne 
on the upper and lower surfaces of the leaf, The 
explanation hitherto given of this phenomenon is 
that there has been an adhesion (or want of separa- 
tion) between the flower-stalks and the adjacent 
leave:, 80 that they have grown together. Professor 
de Ciudolle, however, is of opinion that such inflor- 
esceices are real outgrowths from the leaves, and not 
axilliry sboots growing and fusing with them. He 
regards such examples as proofs that botanical dis- 
tinct'ons between stem and leaf are purely arbitrary. 
— Australasian. 


eae a 
AEMILEIA VASTATRIX. 


(To the Editor “ Madras Mail.”) 


Siy,—“ Nilgiri,’ in your issue of the 2nd instant, 
writ: s about “two different gentlemen” having found 
the cure for leaf disease. If ‘ Nilgiri ’’ includes me 
in (hat number I can answer his questions satisfac- 
toril.. The remedy I use will cure leaf disease. In- 
varixdly one application will be sufficient: but at 
times @ second application may be found to be neceg- 
sary after a couple of years. The cost per acre, ins 
cluding labor, will no& exceed R20. It is impossible 
to evadicte leaf digease from any particular estate 
when thousands of acres round it may be affected with 
the pest; bu’ the remedy I have, has in every instance 
cured the diseese from the parts applied to, sufficiently 
to enable the trees to yield fair crops for years, 

Ooonoor, 4th June, C. K, P. Vurgnupe. 

(As we have so often remarked; Mr, D. Morriis’s 
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lime and sulphur cure \%88 sufficient to clear an 
estate of the fungus, but .‘t soon returned and was 
as virulent as ever. Hope for 10ffee would, therefore, 
seem to rest in the gradual y,vearing out and final 
disappearance of the disease.—Ep. 7’. 4.] 


——————___->__---_-—- + 
PLANTING IN PERAK. 


Perak, notwithstanding its productive soil 2ad suita- 
bility for planting enterprise, shows no great progress 
in the cultivation of the ground. The difficulty of 
procuring labour has been a sore hindrance in the 
way, but there is of course some little prospect of 
this check being partly removed if the Straits Govern- 
ment will do anything with the Labour Commission 
report other than pigeouholing it. One great obstacle 
however arises from the short leasehold tenure of the 
land available, and there are other minor discourage- 
ments in the way of selectors. The Perak Govern- 
ment, to. attract pioneering planters, have issued a 
circular, which we published some days ago, throw- 
ing open land on more liberal terms, but ou con- 
ditions which hold good only for the first ten appli- 
cants who can pass muster. The chief feature of the 
new departure lies in the granting of leases in pez- 
petuity with no premium anda quit rent of 20 cents an 
acre after ten years free occupation, the area under 
lease being 1,000 acres in one block or in blocks of not 
less than 500 acres, The tenour of the circular infers 
that perpetual leases will be given only to the first ten 
approved applicants, but the principle once admitted 
calls for wider application, The privileged ten would 
enjoy an invidious distinction which will only stir bad 
blood.. Now that the idea of short leaseholds has been 
attacked, the Perak Government would best consult its 
interest by making the princlple of long leasehold of 
universal application. Under perpetual leases with low 
rents, and ample securities against monopoly, the agri- 
cultural land of Perak should attract plauters of the 
right stamp.—Straits Times, May 16th. 


ee ee 
PRECIOUS STONES. 


Large quantities of inferior rubies and sapphires 
always find their way from Siam to Oeylon, the 
dealers generally mixing them with better qualities 
of the same descriptions obtained in the island either 
for export to the London and Paris markets or for 
sale locally. Of late, the so-called alexandrite 
has been introduced here from Siam principally in 
the rough state. This stone (probably chrysoberyl) 
hag all the appearance of the Ceylon alexandrite, but 
it does not display the brilliant red of the genuine 
article when exposed to artificial light. Anyhow I under- 
stand that large sales have been made at extravagant 
prices, and even experts have been deceived to some 
extent. The stones find their way to the gem districts 
where dealers from all parts congregate, and are more 
readily purchased under the impression that they 
come from the adjoining pits. The home of the 
Ceylon alexandrite is the WeligamaKorale; and hitherto 


all the best finds have been secured from this district . 


alone.— Cor 
——___—____—_ 


SuLpHATE OF CoprrR AND Potato DisEASE.—There 
is no question that tke disease may be controlled by 
the use of copper solutions, but, judging from the 
prevalent apathy in such matters, it is questionable 
whether our growers will think it worth their while 
to take any steps in the matter. In the Reports of 
the Oonnecticut Agricultural Experiment Station we 
find a report of au experiment, in which five rows 
were treated on August 10, other rows remaining 
untreated. The sprayed rows remained green, whilst 
the others were dead and black. On September 24, 
when the tubers were lifted, those which had been 
treated were practicelly free from disease, while the 
others were considerably decayed, Theuntreated rows 
yielded 84 bushe)s per row, those sprayed supplied 6 
bushels,— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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CINNAMON; QUALITY V. QUANTITY. 

The question raised by our Veyangoda correspon- 
dentin Tuesday’s (March 3rd) issue, as to the wisdom of 
the policy of manufacturing fine Cinnamon, after the 
manner that has became fashionable, is deserving the 
serious attention of Proprietors. It is well known in 
the trade that, under the influence of competition, 
quilled bark has become finer and finer for years past, 
untill now, as many as forty quills of the finest quality 
go to a lb., as against, perhaps, half that number 
between 10 to 15 years ago. The labour of making 
40 quills is, of course, greater than that of msking 
20, and the scale of remuneration to peelers has in- 
creased, in some estates at least, in proportion. In 
most, however, the maximum rate of 16 cents per Jb. 
for the finest quality holds, and the earnings of the 
peelers—which always seemed to us excessive by the 
light of the prices which their manufactures fetch— 
have decreased. Through the influence of competition 
and of advances, thoy have been obliged to adapt them- 
selyes to circumstances, and now practically do double 
work for the old wages. The question raised is not, 
however, one of wages, or of the margin of profit 
left to those who pay high rates to secure fine Cin- 
namon; but of the effect of the system on the property. 
Skill alone cannot produce quills over 3 feet long which 
average 40 to the lb. The bark to be manipulated 
must be fine and tender. Does not the cutting down 
of tender shoots affect the vigour, if not the vitality, 
of the bush, and thus reduce the productiveness of 
the estate? It is reasonable to suppose that these 
results would follow, though we are unable to say 
whether the estimate of our correspondent is cor- 
rect, that the productiveness of estates has fallen 
off from 20 to 40 per cent within the last 15 to 20 
years. If there has been such a» decrease, the ques- 
tion may arise, to whet extent fine cutting has to 
answer for it, and to what extent the mode of cultiva- 
tion adopted. Nowhere, so far as we know, is Cin- 
namon regularly manured. All that the bushes receive 
are the leaves and the weeds which are buried. The 
equivalent of the sticks and the bark that are removed, 
seasonafter season, isnot returned; and in these circum- 
stancescould the productiveness of estates be maintained? 

Oonfining ourselves to the effect of deterioration 
from fine cutting, the financial question is by no 
means as easily disposed of as would be the case with 
products for which there isa growing demand. The 
productiveness of an estate is maintained, not for the 
Eonour and glory of large crops, but for the larger 
profits it would yield the proprietor. In the case of 
Cinnamon, an appreciable increase in the output of 
the bark—say to the extent of 20 to 40 per cent., 
suggested as the falling offi—might prove a very doubt- 
ful benefit. The over production ef Cinnamon is a 
fact, and is chiefly responsible for the fall in prices; 
it is also a fact that the increasing fineness of quills 
has not led to any advance of prices. On the con- 
trary, the finest qualities, which entail double the 
labour in preparation as compared with 20 years ago, 
realise only about a half the prices which the corres- 
ponding qualities fetched then. The lower qualities 
hardly leave any margin of profit. If the abondonment 
of fine cutting should result in larger crops, the 
immediate effect ot an addition of 20 to 40 per cent 
to our Cinnamon exports would probably be a further 
drop in prices by about 20 to40 per cent. In these 
circumstances, we are unable to say that proprietors 
are doing unwisely in aiming at high prices for their 
crops, instead of endeavouring to main'ain a productive- 
ness which would not add tothe value of their lands. 
It is quite conceivable that larger exports and still 
lower prices may lead to the abandonment of the worst 
lands; but even if little gardens worked by their 
owners will not always be deemed profitable and 
therefore maintained, the combination to secure 
that end is hardly within the bounds of practical 
politics, Abandonment of patches may followas well 
from the present system. The question discussed, 
however, points to the double disadvantage of Cinna- 
mon cultivation. Its profits are not large, and the 
mode of earning them threatens diminishing profits! 
—Local ‘* Examiner.” 
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FRUITS FROM WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

It would appear that we are soon to have impor- 
tations of various kinds of fruit, Potatoes, and Maize 
from our youngest Australian Colony. The midland 
Railway Company in that colony extends now some 
considerable distance from Perth, and the lands abut- 
ting on the line have in some places been brought 
under cultivation to some extent. A small collection 
of the products of these farms and gardens was exhi- 
bited at the offices of the railway company above- 
named at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, on 
Thursday and Friday last, which we had the pleasure 
of inspecting. 

The apples were a very well-grown lot, and showed 
in their fine smooth skin and freedom from specki- 
ness the genial climate in which they had been grown, 
The kinds were apparently Blenheim Orange, Pott’s 
Seedling, Tower of Glamis, Northern Greening and 
Yorkshire Greening. 

The only Pear shown was William’s Bon Chrétien, 
very large and highly coloured. Fine Quinces were 
also observed. 

The Grapes were a thin-skinned white variety, 
with a good deal of the favour of the Muscat of 
Alexandria, Theee last-named fruits had travelled 
indifferently, owing to their not being properly packed. 
With so good a climate as that of Western Aus- 
tralia, the manufacture of raisins would be more 
profitable to the growers than exporting unprepared 
Grapes, which are scarcely fitted for a journey occu- 
pying six to seven weeks. Ripe Grapes fetch in the 
colony abont 1d. a lb. Wine making is, we believe, 
already au industry that is carried on in the colony. 

A sample was shown of the Giant Rocca, a nice 
Onion of mild flavour, but ono that does not keep for 
any great length of time; however, it had stood the 
warmth of the passage through the tropics very well, 

It was a surprise to find Pomegranates fuliy 44 inches 

in diameter. 
' Some of the{Potatos—kidneys—were of nice market- 
able size, whilst others were very large and deep- 
eyed. Evidently the merchants do not make good 
selections of these tubers for their colonial customers. 
The price of Potatos ranges from 20s. to 40s. per 
ton in the colony, The heads of Maize, both red and 
white varieties, were of fine size and thoroughly 
ripened. 

The land on which these varied productions were 
grown consists of a sort of ironstone sand mixed with 
something of the nature of peat, but in a very fine 
state, and intimately commingled with the sand, at 
least it wasin the sample shown. It contains no 
stones. Most of it had, previous}y to the railway being 
constructed, been covered with scrub or timber, and 
at present isin no need of manure, as the various 
products attest. 

In the room were the fruit was laid out was shown 
the model of a nugget of gold that had been found 
at Shaw’s Falls, which weighed 333 ounces. The winter 
climate of much of the colony resembles a favourable 
winter in Cornwall or Devonshire, frost being very 
rare, and snow laying evenioland only a few hours. Of 
course on the mountains, some of which reach a height 
ef 3000 feet above the sea, it lays nearly the whole 
summer,— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


Se 


Kew GARDENERS ON THE Nicrr.—The last number 
of tho Kew Bulletin contains anaccount ofthe British 
protectorate on the Niger, and the efforts made to 
develop the natural resource of the district. To this 
end, two Kew men, George Woodruff and H. EL. 
Bartlett, were appointed to take charge of the Bota- 
nical Station. Both men unhappily died, but amid 
the numerous formal and official,letters which occupy 
80 much space in the Bullelin are interesting extracts 
from private letters sent home by the two pioneers 
above named, and which give a good ideaof the state 
of affairs at Sierra Leone, and of the appearance of 
the country. The esprit de corps manifest in these 
letters is very pleasant, and so are the hopefulness 
and sense of duty. These, however, were not suffi- 
cient to ward off remittent fever, to which both 
these young men unfortunately suecumbed,—Jbid, 


Tur AvocaApo Prar.—The Revue Horticole states 
that a plant of this species, Persea gratissima (a 
true Laurel not a pear), has produccd edible fruit in 
the open air, at Golfe Juan, near Nice.—ZJlid. 


THe GRAPE: AN ORIENTAL Legenp.—Four Travel- 
lere, an Arab, a Turk, a Greek, anda Persian, says 
The Canadian Horticulturist, met at a city’s gate; it 
was decided that one of them should take the com- 
bined moneys of the four, and purchase for the com- 
mon stock the food which they ueedéd; but they 
differed each from the other as to what food should be 
chosen: the Arab insisted that no food was so sweet 
and nourishing as the agub, while anghar was the 
food the Persian desired; the Turk said that azum 
was the only thing which they should eat, while the 
Greek contended that symphalion was the choicest 
of all the foods which men could eat. As they thus quar- 
relled one with the other, before their eyes a gardener 
passed with grapes. ‘‘See, agub!” cried the Arab. 
‘No, it is anghar,” said the Persian. ‘This isazum,’’ 
said the Turk. “That is my symphalion,” cried. the 
re and so they ate their Grapes in peace.— 

id. 


Krw.—Fifty years ago, says Garden and. Forest, the 
British Government, principally at the solicitation of 
the then Duke of Beiford, a man famous in_ his 
time for his enlightened enthusiasm in gardening, 
which made Woburn Abbey one of the great gardens 
of England, determined to convert the old gardens 
and pleasure-grounds surrounding the royal palace 
at Kew into a public botanical establishment. Sir 
William Hooker was invited from Glasgow to 
manage it. He brought with him a European repu- 
tation as a botanist, unflagging zeal, industry, and 
enthusiasm, a fund of sound Scotch common gense, 
the friendship and confidence of all naturalists, and 
the largest botanical library and herbarium which 
had at that time been made. His reputation and 
the importance of his collections at once attracted 
botanists to Kew from all parts of the world, 
Their visits benefited the establishment, and plauts, 
specimens and books poured into it from all sides, 
The scientific character of Kew was thus established, 
and it is this high character that has given it the 
lead it has long held among the gardens of the world. 
Sir William Hooker gave the remainder of bis long 
life to Kew,and devoted all his energies and resour- 
ces to its welfare. His son, a man more famous than 
the father , succeeded him,and under his administra- 
tion Kew gained wonderfully in every direction, 
especially in popular favour. The second. Hvoker 
retired from Kew a few years ago full of honours, 
handing down the administration of the garden and 
all the family traditions to a connection by marriage, 
under whose wise and broad management it is grow- 
ing now still more rapidly than ever before in use- 
fulness and beauty. In no other spot in the world 
can so many different plants be seen growing; the 
museums of economic botany are unequalled, the 
herbarium is the most extensive that man have ever 
made, and thelibrary is unsurpassed. This is the work 
of fifty years, carried on by men of extraordinary 
ability and world-wide reputation, working under the 
most exceptionally favourable circumstances, -and 
with the whole British nation behind them. Kew has 
received many gifts of great value, and is receiving 
such gifts every week. It costs, however, to carry 
on the establishment, 75,000 or 80,000 dols, a-year. 
The cost of all sorts of garden labour in England is 
not more than half what is paid for such labour in 
the States, and everything connected with a garden 
costs less there than it does here. If, then, Kew 
furnishes the ideal at which the promoters or the 
projectors of the new garden aim, they must realise 
that this can be reached only by the expenditure of 
a great deal of money, and that even with all money 
needed, such results as the people of New York 
have the right to expect, can only be brought about 
slowly, and with the aid of unusually favourable con- 
ditions. Something oan be accomplished with 250,000 
dols, but this amount ig only a beginning, it New 
York expects to rival London, or St, Louis, or Boston 
in its Botanic Garden,—Jdid, 
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THE DUTCH MARKET. 


Amsterdam, May 30th. 


All the analyses of the cinchona-bark sales, which 
will take place in Amsterdam on June 1ith, 1891, 
have been published now. The manufacturing bark 
contains about 10 tons sulphate of quinine, or 3 87 per 
cent on the average, divided as follows:—About 14 
tons contain Ol per cent; 18, 12; 53,23; 70, 34; 
38, 4:5; 324, 56; 19, 67; 6. 78; 34, 8:9 per cent 
sulphate of quinine.—Chemist and Druggist. 


— 


TasMAaNian Fruit IN Lonpon.—Considerable interest 
was shown in Covent Garden Market, on Friday in 
last week, upon the arrival of the first of the real 
Tasmanian Apples, the fruit recently received from 
the Antipodes being from Australia proper and New 
Zealand. Apples ‘consigned to Mr. Duthoit, a city 
merchant, had the distinction of being the first to 
be sold, the fruit realising from 16s. to 25s. per 
busheloase, and being in splendid condition.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

Tur Locusr Puaaue continues unabated in the 
Punjab. Government indeed appears to have taken 
some measures to prevent its spread, but they 
are evidently altogether inadequate; and as a 
natural resuls much sickness is prevalent, the water 
contaminated by dead locusts having brought ina 
fever.—Madras Times, June 4th. 


Countine Coconuts In THE Hervey Isuanps.—The 
Report of the Australian and Polynesian Races 
Bibliography Committee of the Australasian Asao- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science contains 
a@ memoir on the people of Mangaia (Hervey Islands) 
by the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill. It embodies impor- 
tant original evidence as to the practices associated 
with birth and childhood, maturity, circumcision, 
and marriage, the tribal, social, and domestia 
customs, the doings of wiaards, the superstitions 
relating to death and the spirit world, and the 
mythology of the people. A list of numerals is 
appended, from which it would seem that they are 
able to count comparatively high numbers, though 
the word ‘‘anere” for hundred is adopted from 
the English. ‘Coconuts from time immemorial tied 
up in fours, five of which make one ‘‘takau,’’ and 
names are given for multiples by ten up to four 
stages beyond, so that they are capable of counting 
a ‘*tiui,’” or 200,000 coconuts. Mr. Gill also gives 
a brief analysis of the grammatical structure of the 
language.—Atheneum, May 30th. 


COFFEE IN SOUTHERN Inp1A.—If a correspond- 
ent of the Madras Times is to be believed, our 
staple is not nearly in such a declining way in 
Southern India as the official figures we published 
the other day would indicate. The criticism on 
these is ag follows :— f 

If thease figures were correct, it would mean that 
nearly 60,000 acres of coffee had gone out or been 
abandoned in four years, viz., 11,000 in Mvsore, 9,500 
in Coorg, and 38,000in this Presidency. Taking Ooorg 
for instance, during the last five years, more land has 
been opened than abandoned, and 9,500 acrea probably 
represent very nearly the total acreage of abandoned 
coffeein the province. Aafor the Madras Presidency, 
the settlement of Wynaad no d oubt caused the official 
returns of land under coffee to be set down at a good 
deal lower figure than previously, but according to 
the latest returns there are stated to be 76,000 acres 
under cultivation, and Ishould very much doubt if all 
the coffee land abandoned, in Mysore during the past 
ten years comes to apything like 11,000 acres. 
Mysore and Ooorg are exeoptional districts; but 
surely the process which has brought coffee land 
down from 250,000 to 50,000 acres in Coylon, has 
had its parallel to a great extent in the Wynaad 
districta. In Travancore, we know it has been go. 


Fourorz cr Corrsz.—The Diario Popular (Brazil); 
of the 30th ultimo is informed by a person who 


has recently visited some of the coffee districts of 


8. Paulo, that the next coffee crop in that State 
will reach 3,500,000 bags, and that within fiye 
years the annus! production of coffee in the State 
will amount to 8,000,000 bags.— American Grocer. 

Scunt FARMING promises to be a yery profitable 
industry in Victoris, according to the newly-issued 


report ‘of the Royal Commission on vegetable products. 


The olimats and soil of the colony are declared to 
be particularly well suited for the cultivation of per- 
fume-yielding plants. Already scent farms are spring- 
ing up, sud the day may not be far distant when 


atar of Roses or the like may come to us from * Britain 


of the Southern Cross.’—Cardeners’ Chronicle. 


SUN-DRIED CsyLon TEA AND OVER-FIRING.— 
Messrs. Rucker & Boncraft in their latest Tea 
Circular (May 28th) offer remarks worthy of the 
general attention of planters, thus,— 

The fallin price has, as we anticipated, led to brisk 
buying on the part of the trade, and we consider that 
lost ground was recovered at auction, perhaps to the 
extent of 4d per lb,,on the lower grades. The present 
range Of prices, coasidering the reduction of duty, the. 
increased consumption, and the absence of compatition, 
from Indian Teas, is not such, we think, as to deter 
tree buying.—The very heavy flushing in April led. we 
are told, to hasty preparation for shipment, and doubtless 
had something to do with the lower quality apparent 
in this month’s assortment; but we look for improve- 
ment, and already the l'eas coming to hand are better, 
—We have seen today a sample of fine Oeylon Tea 
sun-dried only, This tea has been slightly fermented, 
but the sun has apparently had enough power to dry 
the leaf, to “fire” it in faot sufficiently to arrest fer- 
rentation, and the tea is in perfect condition. We 
submit this goes far to support our contention that as 
arule Ceylon teas are fired too much or too long, more 
at any rate than is necessary for their keeping qualities. 


CACKLING AND Crowine.—The Pioneer deals 
with Mr. Romanes after an amusing fashion, and 
we quote as follows :— 

The world has hitherto taken the crowing of chan- 
ticleer and the cackling of the common or barn-door 
fow] upon trust. It had never occurred to any one to 
suppose @ time when peradventure the sock cid not 
crow. Why the hen cackled, or whereunto the cock 
crew, were questions that were never answered because 
they were never asked. In these latter days, how- 
ever, if there is anything which shall not be revealed 
it will certainly not be for want of the asking; and it 
has occurred to the inquring mind of Mr. George 
Romanes, the well-known biologist, to inquire whether 
the crowing of chanticleer may not have been evolved 
by contact with the refinements of the barn-yard, 
much as some ladies will find their voice only when 
there is present a sufficiently distinguished compavy. 
Mr. §. E, Peal writes from Sibsagar, Aesam, to say 
that in the extreme east of Assam, on the Upper 
Diking River, he has often heard the wild jungle cock 
(G. ferrugina) crowing. He admits atthe same time 
that the voice of the wild fowlis “ thinner, more wiry 
and high pitched :” and hesdds the interesting obser- 
vation, ‘‘ Eggs found inthe jungles are often hatched 
under domestic fowls, and hence these are frequently 
crossed, and the crow of the cock varies much in con- 
sequence.’”’ Thus, while there was probably never a 
cock that had not acrow in him, a judicious crossing 
of the fowl of the jungle and the fowl of the barn= 
yard might result in an infinite variety of crow; so 
that Professor Romanes has still a great field for ex- 
periment and investigation. 

We have yet to learn what Mr. Romanes has to say 
to the information sent to him from Ceylon which 
goes to show that when the domesticated fowl com- 
mences to lay away from home in the jungle, she, 
like her wild sister, ceases to cackle. Mr. Romanes 
had better pay a visit to the island to investigate 
the mattor thoroughly, j 
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COFFEE IN EASTERN JAVA. 


In taking over from the Singapore Free Press an 
interesting account of a trip to the eastern portion 
of Jaya, the scene far more of sugar than of 
coffee cultivation, we cannot help feeling surprise 
at the sanguine account given of coffee culture 
near Surabaya and the utter absence of any refer- 
ence to the existence of leaf-disease, although we 


know that only more slowly but not less surely 
han in Ceylon end India the deadly fungus bas 
yessened the production of, cxtice generally in the 
great Dutch colony. We are also struck by the 


violent contrast in the production of coffee estates 
in immediately following years. For instance, 
Limburg fell from 1.705 pikuls in 1884 to 500 in 
1885, and from 5,700 in i889 to 1,200 in 1890, 
and yet it was confidently anticipated that this 
place would give 11,000 pikuls this year. What, 
also, are we to say to Mingin’s giving 5,620 pikuls 
in 1888, sinking to 532 in 1489 and recovering to 
2.5381 in 1890. But surely leaf disease, as well as 
over-bearing, was at work to account for such an 
enormous fall in the case of Kati Manis as from 
8,000 pikuis in 1888 to 3,100 in 1889 and a miser- 
able 530 (not equal to 1 pikul per bouw) in 1890! 
Crops varied greatly in good and bad years in 
Ceylon, but surely there never was such an ex- 
perience as thisj? Manure, it will be observed, 
was not a factor in producing the larger crops; 
and as the volcanic soil could scarcely require 
time to recuperate, we must attribute the in- 
equalities to seasonal and meteorological influences, 
as leaf disease did not operate. A bouwis about equal 
to 12 acre we believe, and a pikul to 1334 Ib. 
In the case of Limburg, therefore, 11,000 pikuls would 
be equal to somewhat over 2 pikuls per acre.—The 
story of the python, 30 feet long, which allowed itself 
to be caught as described and which lived in water 
in its cage (certainly it must have been a big one), 
ig rather more wonderful than the statements about 
cofies which rest on authentic figures. The author 
of the monkey flesh and monkey soup practical 
jokes, must have had original ideas of hospitality. 
The account is lively threughout.—Since writing 
this, we have seen the figures for the coffee exports 


from Java this season given two days ago, showing 


a woeful falling-off. 
———E— 


A PEEP AT OOSTHOOK 


(JAVA), - 
(from a Roving Correspondent.) 


CorreE IN Hast Java. 

There are three passages from Singapore to Java 
—the Banka Strait, the Gaspar Strait and the Oari- 
mata passage. Going by the former you are in sight 
of land all the way; and the passage is more or lesa 
devious. For the last-named you go right out to sea 
and after passing Lingga on the right and Oarimata 
on the left you shape acourse direct for Soerabaya 
and sight land no more en voyage. This was the 
passage our captain chose as being the shortest. 

On Wednesday we were told that Java mountains 
were in sight st 10a. m. but we could see nothing 
till afterncon. It was strange to notice when we 
got into shallow water the distinct line that separated 
the very blue deep sea from the very yellow shallow 
water with a muddy bottom. As Soerabaya is ap- 

' proached all sorts of strange looking craft appear 
insight. Some have atriangular sail that looks like 
@ striped blanket, others haye two gaila which look 
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like broken butterflies’ wings. Most of these belong 
to the island of Madura, just opposite to Soerabaya 
and which has a very large fishing population. We 
approached Soerakaya by the Western passage between 
Java and Madura. This has only a depth of 18ft. 
co that large steamers have to circumnavigate Madura 
and get to Soerabaya by the eastern passage, thus 
adding nearly 400 miles on to the run from Singapore. 

At 6 p,m. we were at Soerabaya, and before the 
anchors were down we were boarded and taken 
possession by akind friend who would take no denial, 
and carried us off to his hospitable abode. 

Soerabaya is a “slummy ” looking place—narrow 
streets—lots of mud and the roads rutty and bampy 
enough to shake the liver out of one! To the stranger 
passing along the streets two thingsare especially 
noticeable ; first the marked absence of Ohinese (happy 
Soerabaya !) and secondly the happy, contented and 
autelligent look of the natives of the place—from a 
cursory glance I should say a much superior type 
to the Javanese we get in the Straits, 

In SoerabayaI was given some coffee figures which 
feirly took my breath away, I have more to collect 
and will give the whole lot together. At present I 
am currente calamo and currente jalano ! 

I was commissioned to take an invalid to the hillg; 
and on enquiring was advised to go firat to Prigin—ele- 
vation about 2.000 ft. From a suburban station of Soerg- 
baya we railed to Forrong, leaving at 7-45 a. m., arriv. 
ing at 9-6a.m. Thence in pony carriages a three 
hours’ drive to Prigin where we arrived in time for 
tiffin. It rained nearly the whole way, but cleared 
up just before our arrive! when we found the air to 
be just delicious. The railway fare, first class, from 
Wonokumo (suburban staticn) to Porrong /1.60 and 
the pony carriage to Prigin is 4.50; each carriage 
can take two passengers «nd one small box or bag. 
The Hotel et Prigin is small, but clean and comfor.- 
table; and the food abundant and good: There iga 
fine swimming bath, about 30ft. lorg and 15 broad, 
bat after the water of the plains, the first plunge gives 
one a decided shock. There are always ponies atthe 
hotel, and there are said to be many pretty rides in 
the neighbourhood, but I had no timo to explore, 

The ‘road from Porrong to Prigin is lined 
on either side with paddy and cane fields. 
Both show a most luxuriant growth; and the 
soil in appearence is wonderfully rich. The only land 
I can compare it with is the very best of the Fen 
country in Evgjand. 

The country appears to be very thickly populated, 
the markets that we passed being crowded with 
women buying and selling; in some cases I should 
say there were over 2,000 present in one market. It 
18 a quaint sight to see them riding along sitting 
astride their ponies, with a big pannier hung on 
either side. 

To show how these Javanese drivers rattle their 
ponies down hill, I give the following:—From Pro. 
rong to Prigin took us three hours. The return journey 
was done in one hour and twenty minutes! The steep 
portion of the ascent was done in one hour and threa 
quarters, with much whipthong and bad language. 
The same on our return was done smiling in twenty. 
three minutes. 

Before I forget it the etiquette of calling in Soera- 
baya seems curious. The correct hour is from 7 to 
8 p.m. and you have to give notice if you intend to 
visit for fear of finding the ladies in sarong and 
kabaye. ‘This Jast was told mein a whisper, so please 
print accordingly. 

From Prigin my first point was the mountain 
called the Kloet. T railed to Kediri, where I was met 
by a friend. Onr programme was to take what is by 
courtesy called a dog-cart for 8 miles, and then ride 
12 miles on to the coffee lands. L’homme propose &e. ! 
It was the Javanese New Year; and no dog-cart was 
to be got. After a long wait s carriage was secured 
at double the :egular fare. When we got to the 
end of onr wheel journey, one of the ponies was 
missing, so we had to start a “ride and tie.” Dark 
fell upon us in the densest jungle I have ever seen. 
It was pitchy black, and there were sounds in the 
Jongle all round us, Pigs were strongly in evidence, 
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and their musty smell was with us for furlorgs ata 
“time. At last we reached our destination, and were 
glad indeed to get a long drink. 
~ The coffee in Hast Java is wonderful. As in other 
countries, there are failures: but the successes are 
marvelious beyond description. All the coffee is grown 
under dadap shade; and where the soil has any 
‘inclination to stiffness, it is constantly worked up with 
changkol. The young coffee is very forward; but 
perhaps figures of actual results will be more interest. 
ing than the most glowing descriptions of appearance. 
One estate that I went over gives the following re- 
turns:—Total area 450 bouwse. Age of coffee 12 years 
old to 24 years old. All expenses, including the cost 
of the young coffee not yet in bearing, are paid: and 
the coffee has further given a clear profit of two 
hundred and fifty thousand rupees over and above the 
capital invested. Ye gods and little fishes! Let us 
“pray that the Malay Peninsula may erupt heavily. 
The old saying is, “It’s money that makes the mare 
to go.’ I am sure that it’s volcanic actios that 
makes the coffee to grow. 

Tam more or less sensitive about being called an 
Ananias: so I give the following figures taken froma 
Dutch Directory. The results are extraordinary, but 
I simply tell the tale as it was told to me. The ap- 
pended table will, Tam sure, be of interest to many 
a planter :— 
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Let any practical planter work ont these figures, and 
be will find a very healthy average at the end ‘of 
them. The estimate for Limburg this year is 11,000 
piculs; and there is every reason to expect that it 
will be realised. 

I bave seen no poor soil. All is very rich, and of 
volcanic formation. The strongest complaint that I 
heard was that there was too much ach in it. Con- 
sidering that the analysis of the coffee bean shows 
over 60 per cent. of potasb, ash must be indeed abundaat 
to be a sense of complaint! 

The hospitality of Hast Java is unbounded. Horses, 
exrriages—everything in fact is put at your disposal. 
and the merest stranger treats his visitors right royally, 
Another man and myself went to an estate the mana- 
ger of which was unknown to us, Wo introduced 
ourselves and aske! to be allowed to see his coffee. 
He took vs over the whole himself, and then after 
liquoring us up and asking us to stick up a cigar 
seegar obstaken) he insisted on lending us his car- 
riage to goon With, as we should find it inconveniently 
hot to go on riding’. 


The Java system of cultivation is thus: they work 
the soi, not the bush. But little is dene to the 
bushes after topping, except taking off the suckers 
but the soil is kept constantly worked up and open. 
Very little manuring is done: in fect one planter said 
to me “Iimy coffee needed manure I should aban- 
don it at once.” I went over one estate that had just 
given 10 piculs per bouw. The coffee looked well and 
ia good heart, and able to be the same next year. 

With resnits such es I bave given it is not surpris- 
ing that there should have been a heavy rush after 
coffee lands lately, and almost all available land has 
been taken up. A friend of mine has just got a con- 
cession of 7,500 bouws, and this I believe is practically 
the last land to be got in Hast Java. I hear however 
that the Assistant Resident of Bawean is rather sore 
about the rush on Baal Java, asserting that he has 
better Jands on hisisiand, which being thickly popu- 
lated, offers a sure supply of cheap labour. Bawean 
is in regular communication with Javea, and is only 
8 or 10 hours’ ste2m from Soerabaya. 

The climate of the hills is delightful; cool and 
bracing: acd I think that if Singaporeans realised that 
such # delightful litile sanatarium as Prigin could be 
reached at such a cheap cost, more would avail them- 
selves of it. 

I also heard much of o ganatarium at Tosari, 
6,000 ft. elevation, but had no time to sample it 
myself, 

Tbe country swarms with game. A few days agoa 
planter shot three tigers three nights running. You 
can scarcely goa bundred yards withont finding pig- 
track; snd there is other game in abundance. 

Atybody coutemplatisg the trip direet to Soerabaya 
should go by 8. S. “Bawean.” She is clean and 
comfortable with good food, a first rate Captein, artist, 
musician, raconteur, and general good fellow. 

I have omitted one thing which struck me especially, 
and that was the extraordinary readiness of the Java- 
men to give you their fizures. If yousay ‘By Jove! 
that sounds healthy.” The reply is “ Weil, here you 
are; you can copy the figures if you like” and out 
come the booke. One mat was so kind as to have his 
accsunt’, which were in Dutch, copied out in 
English for me. During my trip I came in contact 
with Scotch, English, Dutch and German; and upon 
my wordit 18 hard to say whh showed the greatest 
kindness toa stranger in a straigo land. 

A young Englishman caught a boa-constrictor a few 
days ago. He was cut with two coolies, when he saw 
the snake, and immediately rushed and seized it by 
the tail, calling ou his coolies to do the same. They 
pluckily did so: but the great brute dragged them all 
along after it. Seeing if was hopeless to capture it 
thus, the mester told his men to hang on to the tail 


‘ while he ran swiftly along the body and collared it by 


the neck. After a fierce struggle they noosed it and 
got it home, ond caged it secur ly. Being at the 
bungalow shortly afterwards I asked to see the snake. 
“Oh certainly ” ssid my host; “but he will bein the 
water now; however, i daresay I can stir him up. 
The beast wag 30 feet in length. The same young 
gentleman had unexpected visitors some time ago, and 
asis not unusual in the jungle the larder was empty; 
however he managed to put on the table some very good 
steak which, after they had enjoyed it thoroughly, he in- 
formed them was monkey-flesti. They were horrified and 
disgusted ; however they called on bim on their return 
journcy a few days afterwards, when in a loud voice’ 
he called ous to his boy to “Kill a monkey.” His 
guests Smole to each other. In due course tiffin arrived, 
First came soup—and then the steak. The guests to 
each other wunk an eyil wink, and handed their steaks 
to the dogs. The host meanwhile ats calmly on, being 
mucin bantered by his friends about eating that 
‘beastly monkey flesh.” When he had quite finished, 
he lay calmly back in his cuair and said “Well, do you 
know, I think I bave scored off you fellows again: 
the meat which I ate and which you gave to the dogs 
was good beef-steak: hut the soup which you seemed’ 
so to enjoy was monkey-soup.” 

Before I close these jotuivgs I must sound a note of 
warning. Let no aspiriug young planter wishing to’ 
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better himself, or out of a berth, say to himself **Here 
is a paradise for a coffee planter, I will go and try for a 
billet.” Unless a man knows Dutch language and cus- 
toms and)at least one dialect of Javanese, he will have to 
begin at the foot of the ladder on a salary of something 
like sixty rupees a month. Preference is also given 
to aman who has lived for atime either in Holland 
itself; or in Netherlands Indies. The etiquette in Dutch 
officialdom is somewhat complex: and a planter is 
frequently brought into contact with the officials both 
in regard to his land and other taxes, his labour, and in 
many eases his water-supp!y. These dealings require 
much tact and “a deal o'gsalutin.’ Do you know 
that etory? Well, here it is. In a certain British 
colony a few years ago w2s a Padré who used to ride 
40 miles to take three services every Sunday, and the 
planters in each district used to help him by reading 
the lessons for him. On one occasion it fell to the 
lot of agcod man, but somewhat rough in the cut, to 
read XVI Romans. - He got through the first two 
verses when he stopped and said audibly “*‘ Humph ! 
There’s a deal o’ salutin here!” Glancing down and 
secing that all the chapter was more or less of the samo 
deseription. he read the last verse only, when he shut 
up his book with a bang saying ‘‘ Here endeth the 
Second Lesson.” 


Here also end I.— Singapore ree ress. 
ae Ne 
LETTERS FROM BRAZIL. 


LAWLESSNESS AT §. JOSE’—-CLIMATE AND CONDITION 
OF THE COUNTRY TO THE souUTH OF THH STATE OF 
MINAS GERAES—RAILWAYS—LABOUR QUESTION—DRAW- 
BACKS TO EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION—COFFEE CULTIVA- 
TION—WANT OF SCHOOLS FOR EDUCATION OF CHILDREN— 
THE “ MINEIROS ”—HALF-CASTE LABOURERS ON COFFEE 
ESTATES—MARRIAGE LAWS—RESULTS OF THE ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY— THE LATE REVOLUTION—HOSPITALITY oF 
THE PEUPLE OF THE ESTAD:? MINAS—GAME AND SPORT 
—AN ITALIAN COLONY—NOTES BY THE WAY. 


I think my chronicles were brought up to onr 
arrival at the ‘Travellers’ Retreat” at Guaxupé at 
José. Wegot very bad accounts of the lawless- 
ness of the people in these parts and Ananias tcld 
that ® man had been murdered in the open street a 
few days before, and that was the latest news he had 
got from that quarter. We were now snugly lodged 
in the “ Travellers’ Retreat” in this same village, and 
we found the people of the place quite tame, end 
-not at all a disorderly lot. However, 0 enquiry we 
found that the headman of a troop of pack-mules 
had been coolly put to death by a band of some 
six of seven persons under the orders of the local 
justice of peace. A warrant had been issued to im- 
prison one of the mule drivers, he was not found 
among his companions when the justice went to serve 
the warrant, and on the plea that the head-trooper 
had let the man who was “wanted” escape, with 
very little ceremony the gang at the order of tho 
Magistrate “despatched” the same head-trooper with 
ever somany cuts with the sharp-pointed knives 
which all the male population carry openly in every 
art of Brazil. In justice to the administration of 
he law, However, we mnst add that the most of the 
fellows were captured, but the justice of peace was 
“allowed to hide amongst his friends, While waiting 
for trial the whole of the prisoners escaped ont of 


jail, and nothing more was heard of the case up to 


the time I le't these quarters. : 
During the tims my commission lasted, i travelled 
over the most part of the south of the State of 
Miuas Geraes. finer climate one could scarcely 
imagine. The elevation is from 2,000 to 2,500 feet 
above sea-level. The temperature is seldom above 
88° Fahr. even at the hottest time of the year 
andj the nights are always cool. The country 1s 
hilly, the hills being covered with virgin forest, 
except'on the parts which are planted with coffee. 
foie is subject to damage from frost, in the 
ollows, but on these cane and cotton can be 


grown luxuriantly. Tobacco is largely grown, 
both for consumption in the country and for ex- 
port. A large part of the land. is in campo, 
or common grass land. The grass is of a coarse 
common kind, with little feeding qualities in it, but. : 
many farmers are planting the sweet grass crlled« 
“ capim melada,” and where this has once got a good 
hold on any patch of ground, it sproads with amazing 
rapidity, and soon becomes almost a pest. It, being 
something of the nature of your Mauritius grass, its 
roots spread rapidly, It seeds once a year, the seed 
being light, it is carried by the wind to many abandoned 
clearings and uncultivated prices. ofland. I am sure it 
would grow wellin your Ceylon patanas, and if land 
leeches would ailow of the practicebility of sending 
cattle and horses to graze, it might be of value to 
your country. This reminds me that I long ago pro- 
mised to procure seed for Mr. Whyte of Nuwara Eliya. 

The rains here fall regularly, being heaviest and most 
frequent in September, October, November, and Febru- 
ary, March and April. I should say the rainfall would 
be equal to that of the Province of Sao Paulo, say 80 
inches a year. 

The soil is of a chocolate colour, andnot considered 
equal to the Zerra-rocha ol Sao Paulo; but coffee comes 
quickly into bearing and continues to give heavy crops 
for six or eight years, when it falls offa little. On 
Terra-rocha onthe contrary, coffee estates are often 
spoken of as forty years old, and bearing equal to 
young coffes. What one observes all along the south 
of Minas, and which they are very scarce of in Sjo 
Paulo isthe abundance of water for driving machinery. 
This is owing to so many well wooded hills. 

Railways are being projected all over these parts, 
indeed ell over the interior of Brazil; and if the 


‘finances of the country hold ont, of which many are 


doubtful, transport will by-and-by be made easy. 
The capital for the making of these Railways has to 
be found inthe sountry. Some consideration ought 
to be given to the fact that while they expend so much on 
these useful works they will have less left to spend on 
what is really urgent, the supply of labour for agri- 
culture, and which, by-and-by, will be the great 
burning question in Brazil. 

The south of Minas would do well for European 
immigration, but, there are difficulties in turning it 
to good account on small farms. Capital amongst 
small farmers is scarce, and there is a. great defi- 
ciency of means for furnishing the three indes- 
peasible necessaries in starting an Huropean colony 
on a coffee estate, namely, tile-covered houses, well 
enclosed pastures for cows, and cash to advance the 
colomst for nine months or a year, for domestic needs, 
until he can procure food from his own patch of 
ground, go that these necessary conditions can only 
be implemented by wealthy Fazendeiros. One finds here 
and there small colonies located on coffee estates, 
and those are doing equally well compared with others 
in the wealthy Province of S40 Paulo. Whatever may 
be said against European emigration to Brazil,—by 
agitators in some of the countries which supply the im= 
migranis—the agricultural labourer in the coffee-grows 
ing districts of Brazilis much better off than he was: 
in Hurope, and he hag a prospect at no distant date 
after his arriva], of becoming a land-owner himself. 
The only draw back I see to the system, wbich one 
may say is now past the oxpezimental stage, is the 
want of schools for the education of the colonists’ 
children. On large farms the owner supplies a school- 
master, but the small farmer cannot afford it, and 
although the Government is very liberal in giving free 
education where a certain number of scholars can be 
guaranteed, aud schools for primary education are 
established in ell populous centres, many of the small” 
farmg are scattered, and at far distances from those 
schools, and what with the occasional heavy rains. 
incurring danger to the little onesin croseing swollen 
streams, and the need of the children remaining pretty 
often at home to help in the harvesting of the 
various crops, educational advantages canuot be much 
availed of. ; 

As the country gets populated there willbe improves 
ment in this, 
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The “Mineiros,” as those belonging to Minas are 
called, are a very happy and contented lot of people; 
they supply nearly all their own domestic wants, not 
only as regards food, but.also clothing. On every farm 
there are rude appliances for turning cotton and 
wool into cloth, and it is made of different thicknesses 
from fine calico to thick counterpanes. ‘Trousers’ 
stuffs madein Minas on the farms are in great de- 
mand in other parts of Brazil. They are strong and 
the colours are fast. Troopers from the interior take 
often large guanties of these to the Province of 8S. 
Paulo for sale. The manipulation and manufacture 
of these textile fabrics generally devolves on the 
female portion of the establishment. The lady of the 
house takes charge of the women and children, from 
whom she exacts a fair amount of work between 
seven and ten o’clock at night. I fear that now 
that forced labour is abolished and railways are bring- 
ing European goods that will prove a substitute, this 
interesting industry will be neglected. 

I mentioned before that slavery had not such a 
stronghold in these parts as in some others, but 
there are mavy half-castes between Portuguese and 
Indian, who work in gangs on the large coffee 
estates. The condition of these is being very much 
improved by their being allowed to build a house tor 
themselves, and plant a piece of ground with pro- 
visions. Formerly marriage amongst this class was of 
rare occurrence, but families were reared all the 
same and couples lived happily together during their 
lives. The blame for this want of regard for the 
nuptial ceremony must be laid at the door of the 
church, for so mauy confessions and preparatory 
eatechizings had +t) be gone througn, for weeks 
before the marriage could take place, people evaded 
it. Civil marriage had been for some time in the 
programme oi advanced liberals, and the re- 
publican Government at once declared for it, and 
made civil marriage the only one recognisable, by law 
and have also made it a crime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment for any priest to celebrate a religious 
marriage before he has assured himself that the civil 
has been properly, that is to say legally, performed 
The custom after that decree has been to marry civily. 
to make it legai, and those who want to keep right 
with the church are afterwards married spiritually. 
This will ameliorate considerably the moral state of 
the class I am now referring to. The improvement 
in this respect will also extend to the class who were 
formerly slaves, for the law of 1871, while prohibition 
the sale of any one member a family, away from the 
other members, lost this salutary effect as regards the 
slave, if the father and mother were not married. 
The consequence was that, as a slave could not marry 
without his master’s consent, and the master allowing 
him to marry depreciated the slave’s market value, 
the rule was for masters to forbid marriages. 

Many snug little homes have sprung up on the estates 
since the emancipation law of May 13th, 1888, which 
abolished slevery for ever in Brazil, was passed; and 
many dark-coloured couples, to whom the masterbefore, 
or the priest later on, denied this civilized right, are 
being by the civil law made man and wife and their 
chubby children are legitimized. While-referring to 
these ‘‘libertos” as they are now called, I must men- 
tion that the effect of abolition has not been so dis- 
astrous to agriculture as many predicted. A great 
many have left the old plantations, but are working 
on some other, and are very orderly. They prefer 
to work on piece work by themselves rather than 
the old system in large gangs, reminding them 
of the time when they were driven like oxen or 
mules by a man with a whip behind them. Last 
year there was not much coffee lost owing to the 
blacks not working. The change has been most 
felt in the household establishment, indeed it has upset 
domestic arrangments terribly. Formerly the house 
used to be fullof negra and mulata women and girls, 
over whom the mistress of the house used to rule with 
rigorous exactitude, and whether it was owing to the 
peculiar temper of the lady or the wilful obstimacy of 
‘the female captive a great many authorities agree jm 
haying, that punishment was more severely dealt on 
set poor unfortunates ingide, than on those outside the 


house. The instrument of torture was not a whip but 
a“ palmatorio,” a piece of wood shaped like a flat 
spoon with a few snall holes bored in it: this was 
applied to the palm of the hand; one poor innocent was 
told off to apply it to the offender. I am inclined to 
think stories Jike these have been much exaggerated 
for no case of such treatment has passed under my 
observation ; on the contrary I have known many kind 
and considerable Brazilian ladies, who gave much in- 
dulgence to the females under their charge, and I do 
not wish tojvin in this libel against the Brazilian fair 
sex. At the same time on visiting Fazendeiros’ houses 
at the present time there are many excuses made for 
want of better treatment to a visitor in the form of 
having sofew servants now, to do particular work. In 
many instances the mistress of the house 
or the daughters will bring the usual cup of black 
coffee, which everyone gives toa visitor here, be the 
visitor or the householder ever so humble, 

It is natural to suppose thatthe coloured house-ser- 
vant girls sighed for a home of their own, aud many 
of them left to marry thoee who had been refused to 
them before. A great many were trained to do first- 
class needle-work ard Jady’s-maid work, and al) could 
do laundry work, and cooking, and in the towns both 
before em2ncipetion and since th-re was snd is always 
a large demand for those who can hire themselves out 
for such ueeful work. 

The natural inclination of the coloured servant girl 
seems tobe to get marri-d to one of her own race 
and co’our, and they seem to maka their homes cheer- 
ful and comfortable after marrying. Those who 
thought that the members of the coloured races after 
emancipation would gradua'ly allow themselves to 
sink into sociel vices and degradations have beef 
woefully mistaken, They certainly, both sexes o 
them, spend a great deal in outward adornment, and 
in the exercise of this the taste often leads towards 
the gaudy and ridiculous, but this is the vature of the 
African race, 

Our housewives here will gradually settle down to 
do without the coloured servant, avd be contented with 
theltalian, Portuguese and German maids; aud when 
the mistresses come to get acquainted with the treat- 
ment of white girls, things will get again into some 
sort of order in the old homes of the coffee and cane 
planters. 

During my sojourn in these par's the so-called 
Revolution came off. Dom Pedro II. was quietly 
sent away to Europe and thearmy and navy took his 
place of power, appointing a provisional Governrsent 
of Ministers amongst people well-known beforehand 
for their republican sympathies. In the intericr the 
news was received with perfect indifference. 

The leadicg republicans in the various dist:icts were 
the first to move in the matter of receiving authentic 
news and propagating it. Theconstituted authorities re- 
mained still and allowed the others to do as_ they liked 
and soon came appointments by the central Government 
of new municipal councillors etc. to substitute the old, 
and regularly elected municipal counciilors had to 
retire before the Government nominations, and 
these selections were made by the central authority for 
all appointments from the presidents of the provinces 
down tothe postmaster of the smallest viliage. 

Poor people who could not read newepapers got the 
news from those who could read. It was not considered 
fashionable nor was it safe to oppose those holding 
Government views, and those in humble condition were 
made to believe that the new republican form was essen- 
tially a poor man’s Government. 

As far as my observation went, the deposed Emperor 
had a great deal of sympathy from among the lower 
classes. They never could find out what evil he had 
done, but they all remembered of his being often pub- 
licly extolled for great and good actions. 

I need not go a second time into the causes that 
led to this, I may repeat that they were various, but 
the principal one was that many great niiitary and 
naval officers thought themselves slighted, and gra- 
dually got the two services to promise to take part 
in the change, and thus it was effected—without 
bloodshed—for could there be any when all the 
people who had arms were in favour of the change? 
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The grest Emperor was now banished the country. 
He who scarcely a year before—when on his return 
from Hurope in improvec: health—was received in Rio 
de Jaueiro in a manner quite surpassing the recep- 
tion, in European capitals, given to the greatest heroes 
of modern times. Triumphal arches were placed in 
all the principal streets. Life-size portraits in oil 
of him and the Empress adorned the fronts of many 
commercial buildings. Rose leaves covered the ground 
wherever he set his foot. Deputations from all asso- 
ciations, guilds, societies and clubs gave congratu- 
lations ‘The populace half-mad with excitement 
and frensy, rent the air with their boisterous 
acclaim. Belisrang from all the church spires, cannon 
salutes shook the city. Fireworks of all descriptions 
were let off, even during daylight, and at nighé 
the city was publicly illuminated, and windows 
were hung with Chinese lanterns, and coloured— 
glass devices. Next day the newspapers and tele- 
graph: lives carried the news to the interior, 
and 6 milar rejoicing took place in all the principal 
populated centres throughout the vast Hmpire. Could 
ever a monarch be more popular than Dom Pedro 
Segundo ? But what a change was in the near future ! 

A few months passed during which the country was 
most prosperous, household nesessities were much re- 
duced in price, and exchange had risen bigher than 
ever it was known before—the milreis was above par, 
which is twenty-seven pence, and for over two months 
it was 284 pence, and the minimum during 1889 was 
264d. European capitalist were seuding arge sums into 
the country for investment such as loans to railway 
and other public companies, slavery was a thing of 
the past, everything showed that an era of prosperity 
and contentment had dawned in this new country, and 
the Government to all appearance was a popular one. 
The unexpected always happevs. About the begin- 
ing of November 1889, whispers began to be heard 
by some, who were half afraid to repeat them, about 
the discontent in the two services and on the 15th 
of the same month the army were all paraded in 
one of the large squares of the city and the Republic 
proclaimed. The Navy aiso joining, people saw 
that any opposition could be put down by force. 
Thus happesed the bloodless revolution. The Hm- 
peror was told to depart for Hurope, a steamer being 
at once chartered for him. The Prime Minister, his 
relations and some of the supporters of the deposed 
Government were banished the country. 

The republican form of Government had existed 
for some five months when I returned from the wlid 
west. Myreturn to Rio de Janeiro had to be by the 
Province of Sa Paulo. Civilized life was met with 
first in the town of Mocosa, for in the interval since 
I left Rio the branch of the Mogyana had been opened 
to that town. Some five fresh locking coffee estates 
were passed through before Mococa was reached, and 
most of them with smal}i villages of houses for colonists, 
but most of the colonists were uationals, that is to 
say half-breeds between Indian and Portuguese. 

I ca not leave the Hstado of Minas without noti- 
cing and noting the hospitality, which these simple 
although many people deal out to strangers. How- 
ever small the farm may be, if you call at it, you have 
what they can give you with good-will. There is 
food supplied in abundance for .nan and beast and 
if you arrive about ‘‘ Ave Maria” time you are given 
supper and a bed and your animals are well cared 
‘for, I have lively recollections of the jugfuls of mili 
drawn from the cow inthe morning, as s00" as one 
got out of bed, and if you expressed a wis! th» night 
before to start at daylight, the animals wive aiways 
ready. In some parts winged game was ,lentiful, 
and ifthe day promised to be cool, cloudy, I would 
spend a day shooting snipe, wild duck, and a sort of 
grouse they call partridge (‘‘perdice”). Deeris plen- 
tiful, as also wild-b iar, but it requires some days to 
get up a pack of dogs, and a party of huntsmen. 
The Mineiros are a kind, contented, brave and patriotic 
peoples 

I spent a day anda night at Moooea, a rising town 
of some 3,000 inhabitants mostly Italian. More than 
half of the town seems not more than a year old, 
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A small river runs through the middle of it, and the 
ground rises on each side of the river at a slope of 
about onein fifteen. The stream runs towards the 
west, the public buildings, such as churches, the mu- 
nicipal chamber, court-house, jail, &c. are on the left 
bavk on elevated ground. The railway station is on 
the right or north side, also on high ground, and near 
it is & comfortable hotel kept by one Julio dos Santcs, 
The hotel was full of railway engineers, contractors, 
and the usual complement of ‘ comets.” 

I enjoyed very much the short time 1 stayed there, 
and made a few friends, who pressed me to stay a 
few days, andif I had known beforehand that I could 
not get my own favourite mule on the same train 
along with me I might have accepted some of the inyi- 
tations, [had despatcned my attendants to their homes 
had packed up for Ribeirio Preto, had written to a 
friend to expect me there on a certain day, so I bade 
good-bye to Mococa. 

The train starts at 6 o’clock; the line is a new one and 
trains have to move slowly, and for these special time. 
tables are arranged and calculation is mado for acci- 
dental delays, but it is seldom that the train arrives 
at the junction with the main line after the express 
h a passed, 

At Sao José do Rio Pardo our old friend Ananias 
was on the platform: from him I had a cup of black 
coffee. I also noticed that the kangaroo horse and 
the one horse trolly were inthe station yard. Ana- 
nias was quite bright, he had realized the dream of 
his life. Brazil was now a Republic, and he liked to 
be reminded that he had prophesied the near advent of 
it, when I passed up this way some six months ago. 
San José had increased in size; the Republican Muani- 
cipality were to pave the streets, colonists were flow- 
ing fast into the district, the crop which was tearly 
all despatched was a large one,and amongst the late 
unruly citizens of San José all was contentment. 

Casabranca was reachod abont 9-30 a.m. I knew 
I had to weit here until 3 p.m. for the express from 
S. Paulo to take me on to the town of Ribeirio Preto 
: Having made the accquaintance of an engineer in air 
interior the members of whose family were located in 
Oasabrancs and who was now on a visit to them, to 
fulfil a promise I made some time before, I went to 
breakfast to their house, where I was kindly enter- 
tained until the afternoon. From Casabranca passing 
by the important town of Sao Simon there are many 
very fine coffee estates. The railway passes right 
through the Fazenda of Santa Veridiama, the propert 
of Conselheiro Antonio Pado, which I gave song 
particulars of in my last. The heat had been suffocat- 
ing for the most of the day, but at 4 o’clock came 
on @ heavy thunderstorm, and rain continued to fall 
the rest of the evening. It was quite dark before the 
train arrived at Oravinhos, This is a small town next 
station to Ribeirao Preto, and completely surrourded 
by valuable coffee plantations, which I could not see 
until my return. 

IG was past seven when Ribeirao Preto wa, : 
the rain had ceased for a short interyal, aiid totes 
was well lighted, not as yet with gas, but with kerosene; 
so there was no difficulty in reaching the hotel with 
mpaieiend who was expecting me. 

ere 1 was to spend fifteen days, and include i 
the Holy Week, which here, aa in all Serato 
indeed in all countries where the Roman Catholic is 
the only religion believed in, is a very important season 
of tho year. My visits to some important coffee 
plantations I must leave for the second part of this 
letter. A. SCOTT BLACKLAW, 


Se eee 


_Correz Drinxers,—The following curio 

tion has been made :—The Datohisant dence 
on an average 1631b. of coffee per year; the 
Belgian about halt that quantity ; the Norwegian 
about 6¢1b; the German about 4} lb. per head 
being about 2 lb. more than the Frenchman. 
who has the reputation of being a great coffea 
drinker, whereas, according to statistics lately taken 
the Englishman consumes only 4 lb. a year, and the 


Aussian only 1-5th lb,—Lngtish Mechunic, 
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PLANTING PROGRESS 1N WEST HAPUTALE, 
CEYLON. 

We have the following news of a little known 
district which is yet to hold up its head with tea 
and railway communication close by. Our corres- 
pondent writes :— 

“A considerable change has taken placa in the 
Kalupahana Valley within the last 18 months, Mr, 
Mayow has about 100 acres in tea on Bray estate ; 
Mr. Orchard has a fair acreage now on Udaveria, and 
has just sold a half share to Mr. F. Bateson of 
Broughton. Mr, Mills (West Haputale) has the largest 
acreage; but I am not sure what it is. He also 
has a factory ; Mr, Anderson on Moneratenne too has 
some acreage in tea. Our tea 1s giving us at the rate 
of 400 lb. of made tea an acre, and as our land was 
good virgin soil bought from Government at about 
R40 per acre, we may reasonably expect a better 
yield still when our trees are older, Most of us went 
in at first for cinchona officinalis (our elevation 
bring high) which soon died out! One good thing 
about it was it took little or nothing out of the 
soil! There is wind in the Valley, but we find we 
can “dodge” it vmERyY successtully with belts. The 
Ohiya Valley, where there is to be a railway station 
(or siding), is quite close to the Kalupahana Valley, 
and we hope Government will cut a road for us 
which will not be an expensive one.” 

Oe 


VARIED USES or RHEA OR RAMIE.—We were 
lately surprised to learn that rhea was a good food 
for silkworms. Now we are told that ‘‘ steam pipes 
are now made of ramie fibre, and the material is 
pressed so closely together by means of hydraulic 
machinery, that it has a tensile strength two and one- 
haif times that of steel’ 


CorrsEIN Braziu,—The Jornal do Commercio pub- 
lished on the 6th a letter estimating the Rio and 
Santos coffee crops at 4,000,000 bags each. The writer 
says that this coffee will be sold for over 1,000,- 
000,000 frances or 350,000,000$ in gold, equivalent 
to 560,000,000% in paper money at its present value. 
—Rio News. 

Gemuine in Raxkwansa.—Mr. Baddeley, the gemming 
expert from Ratnapura left today (16th,) for Hurope 
inthe “Myrmidon” his services being no longer required 
in connection with gemming opera‘ions in Rakwana, 


Mr. Baddeley confirms what our Rakwana correspon: 


dent reported—namely, that the pits are being all 
closed there, good stones not being forthcoming. And 
yet good stones are onsale each week in Colombo. 
Where do they come from and how are they obtained? 
Until this question is settled and proper steps are 
taken to prevent theft at the gem-pits, it need not be 
expected that gemming will be found a profitable en- 
terprise for Europeans in Ceylon.—Local “Times.” 

A PLANTER ON Tour.—Mr. W. G. Sandison, of tea- 
geed fame, is down in Colombo again, awaiting the 
‘© Salazie” which 1s to convey him to Java, where he 
means to spend about six weeks and then return to 


the island. Mr. Sandison is essentially a peripatetic | 


planter, and is continually on his travels. He hag 
been to Jaya before, on which occasion, he says, he 
went on pleasure, und he adds that ‘‘ Ceylon chappies 
may take the hint that Java is the place to go 
to enjoy oneself;” bunt this time, as we stated re- 
cently, he proceeds there on business. When he 
returos, he says, he means to go to Madagascar, but 
e has not made up hig mind yet as to whether ho 
will proceed there direct or visit the “old country ” 
first. Most likely he will do the latter, for, though 
he has passed over a quarter of a century in travel, 
chiefly in the Hast, he keeps up the love for his 
home in Scotland, which he visits often, and his 
judgment of whether a thing is good or bad de- 
pends very greatly on whether it comes from near 
Inverness or far from it. It is not generally known 
that Mr. Sandison was formerly in the Manipur 
district, near the scone of the recont rising. He 
was, howeyer, engaged there in planting, and came 
within an ace of getting killed by the natives just 
before he loft—Lbid, 


CryLon is marching on! Even if the rubber 
crop is not yet what was expected, the colony is 
doing well in other things, and it will supply rubber 
in time. It is agitating now for an exhibition, 
not of its own products only, but a cosmopolitan 
affair, at which all nations may show the goods 
they want to sell in the tropics,—Jndiarubber 
Journal, Jane 8th. 

Tue Deatu-peating AwAzon.—Wooden crosses, 
marking the graves of immigrants, are as 
plentiful as the rubber trees on the banks of 
one or two Amazon tributaries. The Purus 
river districs has only a population of 16,000, 
instead of the 40,000 which we might expect 
from the immigration that has taken place.— 
Lbid. 

““Bermupa 1n May.”—Such is the title of an 
exceedingly graphic and interesting description of 
the group of coral islands about twenty miles 
square, which, like the Bahamas, are largely re- 
sorted to by Americans who seek chanze, This 
account appears ia Garden and Forest, a valuable 
American publication, whence we shall transfer it 
to the Dropical Agriculturist. Apart from the in- 
digenous cedar and the introduced elder tree of 
Britain much of the leading vegetation is such as 
prevails in Ceylon. 


Rick CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED Sates. 
—An elaborate article on this subject, illustrated 
by engravings, principally from quaint Burmese 
drawings, appears in the Louisiana Planter and 
Sugar Manufacturer, After a sketch of the history 
of rice culture and tho kinds used and modes of 
cultivation in Wgypt, China, India, Burmah, Ceylon 
&c, The whole process of growth and “ manu- 
facture” in the United States is described at great 
length. We have marked the article for the 
Tropical Agriculturist, because hints useful in Ceylon 
may be obtained from the widely different mode 
of culture observed in the Western land whither 
rice seems to have come from Madaguscar. In 
slavery time the enterprise was of great importance, 
but it was ruined in the Civil War and the writer 
of the paper is not hopeful of its revival to any 
great extent by means of expensive free labour. 
We have hill rice and irrigated rice in Ceylon: in 
Carolina the grain is amphibious,—growo in 
water, but ripened on dry coil. 

Tsa.—A writer on “ Etiquette’? in a con- 
temporary emphatically observes, ‘‘ It is not usual 
to offer a secondcup at afternoon tea. . .. . 
it is not as if tea were a meal.’’ Iset us hope 
(writes ‘‘ Miranda” in the Lady’s Pictorial) few 
people will be so inhospitable as to be guided 
by this churlish yiew of the meagerly supplied 
teapot. Taiking is thirsty and fatiguing work, 
especially when combined with the pretty behaviour 
necessary where one’s hostess is a smart acquaint- 
ance rather than the familiar friend whom one 
would have no scruple in asking to replenish 
one’s cup, and it is an odd way of welcoming 
guests, indeed, to limit them to half the re- 
freshment they would have had at home, - 
though judicious, no doubt, when a repetiton of the 
visit is-mot desired. ‘‘ They always gives such a 
nice tea,’ is a remark one frequently hears made 
with much appreciation, and people hardly realise, 
perhaps, how much the popularity of their ‘‘ day ”’ 
depends on the comfort of this little meal— 
for meal it must certainly be accounted, considering 
the lateness of dinnerz. Partially warmed cakes, 
served on a cold plate with little islands of half: 
melied butter on them, stale biscuits, bitter, over- 
drawn tea, or tepid ‘‘ water bewitched,’ will dis- 
hearten the moat cheerful guest, yet such experiences 
are by no means uncommon in making afternoon 
calls, = C 
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PROMISING INDUSTRIES FOR JAMAICA. 


VauLuABLE Lroturr sy Mr. Morais. 


Not long ago Mr. OD. Morris, assistant 
Director at Kew Gardens, England, delivered a 
lecture under the auspices of the Kingston 
Horticultural Society, in the Exhibition Hall. 
There was a large attendance, and among thoce 
present were His Excellency the Governor, Lady 
Blake, the hon, Dr. Phillippo President of the society, 
the hon. S. C. Burke, the Committee and Officers of 
the Kingston Horticultural Society and many ladies. 
The platform was decorated by tho Botanical 
Department in a most tasteful manner with 
numerous plants and flowers, among which were 
the Canna or Indian shot, (sent by Mr. Bowrey) 
some beautiful Eucharis lilies (sent by Mr. 'T. 
Oughton) and specimens of the coftee, cocoa, nut- 
meg, and cosa plants, while on the table were a 
fine collection of tomatoes, sent by Mr. Bowrey and 
a basxet of green peas sent by Col. White 
Oaklands. There were also samples of sisal 
hemp, bow string hemp, manila hemp aud china 
grass. x 

Mr. Morris, who was received with | places 
said :—The lime isa small acid fruit which can be 
used in more ways than you, I am sure, are 
aware of. It caa be planted between the banana 
trees at 16 or 18 feet apart and it springs into 
a small tree when it is 10 or 12 inches high. 
Where the bananas are exhausted then the limes 
are ready to be reaped for the first crop. The 
latter then can be used in many ways. They can 
be shipped raw, in barrels to Boston or other 
towns where they are used in that condition. 
The raw juice can also be shipped to England or 
the States. The raw juice is concentrated; being 
holed down in large quantities until it is reduced 
to one twelfth of the original volume. It then 
turns of a black color and is called concentrated 
time juice. It is sent home for the preparation 
of citric acid which is in much demand by the 
large factories of Yorkshire and Lancashire. In 
the centres of the lime industry, women sis in 
the plantations with brass basing in their hands 
in which by a simple process they bruise the 
rind of the lime from which a fine delicate acid 
exudes. At the end of the day the woman or 
girl gets paid 6d., 8d. or 9d. for the quantity she 
has obtained during the day. It is then filtered 
into a large bottle carefully stoppered, and sent 
home. This is the essencs of oil of limes fer 
which there is a large demand. I can assure your 
that there is a wide and profitable field for any- 
one starting the cultivation of limes in this 
island. * * % 

I now come to the cocoa or chocolate industry. 
Some years ago we thougnt the chocolae industry 
had almost died out in Jamaica. It had been so 
neglected that exmceptin some few places no cocoa 
trees were left. Then the endeavour was made 
to revive the industry. ‘here is not the slightest 
difficuity in establishing a cocoa esiate, you dave 
already got your banaua shading: all that is left 
to do is to raise the plants and put them under 
the shade of the bananas. The cocoa trees only 
require to be carefully planted and pruned—young 
plarts like the ore here should bs very careiully 
pruned indeed—all the shoots should be removed 
andthe trees encouragel to send out their female 
branches so that the pods borne on the stem of 
the plant may have plenty of light and air. The 
trouble here is in preparing the produce. Iam 
sorry to say that out of 30 samples in the Ex- 
hibition there are not more than four or five that 
are good. Good cocoa properly cured sent from 


Jamaica would fetch 70/. it now fetches only 50 
to 60/—a loss of 10/ to 20/ solely due to th 
curing. 

When the pods are broken and the beans taken 
cut they should be fermented in such a way as 
to produce a change in the beans; instead of 
being bitter aud adhering to the beans the skins 
should readily come off, I appeal to those interested 
to try and do something to remedy these things. 
Jamaica cocoa is at the bottom of the list of cocoa 
in the London market; you lose 10s. per cwt.on 
account of bad cocoa. It is not reasonable that 
the people of Jamaica should throw away a sum 
equal to about £20,000 or £30,000 a year because 
they will not cure their cocoa properly. It is not 
because they do not know, for from the number 
of pamphlets that have ,been issued and infor 
mation given by myself and Mr. Fawcett it should 
be well known. There are two points with regard 
to the cocoa industry that may possibly assist to 
do good; first it would be very desirable that 
some one acquainted with the black people should 
go among them and talk to them and explain to 
them exactly what should be done to cure the 
cocoa properly ; then the merchants of Kingston 
should not buy the half ripe, badly cured cocoa 
which is being shipped in such a way as to 
bring discredit on the island. The matter is in 
the hands of the merchants, they should refuse 
to buy the cocoa that is dried in the sun and 
allowed to become covered with dust and dirt. 
Those who ship it home and call it Jamaica 
cocoa are doing a bad turn to Jamaica. If they 
would offer a better price to the growsr for good 
cocoa they would find the men willing to cure it 
as they ought. I do not think Jamaica deserves 
to be at the bottom ofthe list in anything. Blue 
Mountain coffee is at the head of the list ; pimento 
is unique, your sugar thereis nothing to be said 
against and with regard to cocoa I think it ig 
your duty to raise it above its present value and 
condition. I may say that the cocoa of Trinidad 
Grevada, Dominica and other parts of the world 
are tli taking rank above the cocoa of Jamaica. 
Grenada cocoa is not of the best kind, they have 
not got as good sorts as you have, but seem to 
take greater care in curing and they get better 
prices than you, and near the prices in Trinidad. 
In Ceylon they took to preparing cocoa and although 
lately they have many enemies to contend against, 
their cocoa at the present time gets 110/ to 120/ . 
per cwt. The other day a planter in Montserrat 
cured it in the Ceylon way and got 90/ per cwt. 
That shows in regard to cocoa that it is purely 
a matter of curing it.—Jamaica Gleaner. 


PLANTING IN THE NORTH-CENTRAL 
PROVINCE: 


Corron—Coconur—PALMYRAH. 


The first Provincial Report for last year has 
reached us from Government this afternoon, being 
Mr. levers’ for the North Central Province. We 
can do no more today than say that Mr. levers is 
a firia believer in the future of his Province with 
its restored irrigation works and thousand village 
tanks. But that igin the Nuwarakalawiya division: 
Mr. Isevera ig now anxious that something should 
be done for the Tammankaduwa district, and he 
sketches a road (already partly voted for), head- 
works on streams and sluices for tanks, Mr. 
Tevers considers Nuwarakalawiya ‘‘ the best-. 
roaded district in the island,’ and yet Mr, 
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Christie, m. L. c. in his condemnation of irrigation! 
said that a network of roads was necessary. 
Here are some interesting paragraphs ;— 

Cotton Cultivation.—This industry may be said to 
have been a complete failure. The seed was supplied in 
the previous year, and although the plants promised 
well up to a certain stage, s0 much damage was 
done by the drought that the crop was not worth the 
transport. 

Palmyrah.—Mr. C. A. Murray had these plants put 
in along several miles of the Yoda-ela, and I found 
that the majority of them were doing well, although 
they have not been speciaily cared for or fenced. I 
hope to procure a large supply in 1891 to extend this 
cultivation. 

Coconuts.—One of the great advantages which “ irri- 
gation ” has secured for this Province is that coconut 
cultivation is rapidly extending. To any one sceptical 
of this statement I would recommend a visit to the 
vilages below the Yoda-ela, or to take Karembewa, in 
Kulagam korale,ase specimen. JI am having a census 
taken of coconut trees, village by village, which will 
show hereafter whether the cultivation is extending 
or not. 

Indian Corn.—This valuable grain is largely grown 
in chenas; and that which is produced in Tamman- 
kaduwa will compare favourably with the finest Rus- 
sian-grown corn Ihave seen. But its value is much 
lost from the unhealthy manner in which it is eaten. 
The pods are half-boiled and then gnawed off. This 
mode of ‘‘ cooking” is said to be productive of 
several evile, as may readily be conceived. 


——E———————————— 


Tur Leaves of Salvia triloba are extensively used 
in the Levant in the preparation ofa kiud of tea, 
The plants are simply cut, dried, tied in bundles 
and sold on the market-place, and are found, ready 
for use, in every café of Greece, and even in the poorest 
homes, This ‘‘ Athenian tea,” or as the Greeks 
call it, ‘‘ Phaskomylia tes,” is believed to bea 
gure preventive of colds aud fevers, and is therefore 
universally drunk in winter weather and by sailors 
at sea.—Garden and Forest. 

Gotp in Srperta.—From a paper in the 
London Times we quote as follows :— 

Of all the industries of Hastern Siberia, probably 
the most important is the goid miningindus'ry. The 
richest washiogs and mines are those of Yeneseisk 
and Olekminsk, but the yield of metal at these places, 
owing to the present primitive and wasteful method 
of extracting it, isnot nearly so large as it might be. 
Mining engineers calcuiate that when the railway 
is constructed and it is possible to transport hydraulic 
gold-washing machinery they will be able to save at 
from 25 per cent to 80 per cent of the gold which is 
now wasted. When these improved methods of ex- 
tracting the metal have been adopted, they are con- 
tident that the yield will be about double what it now 
is. At present, owing to the immense distance of the 
washings of Eastern Siberia from Russia, it is not 
considered profitable to work ‘‘ washings”’ unless they 
produce five times as much gold as the least profit- 
able of the wasbings in the Urals. It is easy to see, 
then, that the railway will give an immense impetus 
to the gold mining industries of Waster Siberia. A 
regular gold fever may, indeed, be expected to set in. 
Few people have any idea of the amount of goid 
which has been obtained already from Eastern and 
Central Siberia. * me * astern and Oentral 
Siberia has alone given to Russia, during the past 54 
years, about £120,000,000 worth of gold. The Ural 
and Western Siberia have, I am told, furnished an 
even greater quantity. Aod, when it is remembered 
that the yield of gold would be much larger—some 
pay twice as large—if proper mining machinery were 
in use, and that much of the gold which is extrasted 
never finds its way to Russia, but is surreptitiously 
disposed of to the Chinese nnd private traders, no one 
will be surprised that the Government are anxious 
to keep » firm hold of their territories in Hastern 
Siberia and turn them to bebter account, 
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IMPORTS OF TEA INTO 
STATES. 

These show a gain over last year. The March 
imports as compared with last year wers light, being 
only 2,244,783 pounds, against 5 640,951 pounds in 
1890. For the nine months ending March 31st the 
imports were 75,609,214 pounds, against 71.792 298 


pounds for the same time in 1899.—American Grocer. 
bal Remiolee ean 


Tur New Formosa Tra-Crop is larger and finer 
than it has been for many years. ‘the grower 
thus far have been a little uppish on account of 
the superior quality of theleaf, sothat tue chief 
if not the sole buyers thus far have been the 
Chinese hongs. The increased output however will 
soon cause a fall in prices and a heavy shipment 
to Amoy.—Amoy ‘Times. 

Pepper, Pappy, Tigers, AND Bat CAveEs IN 
Prrax.—The Report on Lrong and Kurau, for April 
and May, stated :— 

During the month I walked through the pepper 
garden of Haji Mchomed Yusuf (the Assictant Kathi) 
at Ayer Terjan (Ulu Sungei Tinggi), who hes taken 
a lease of 80 acres for pepper cultivation, but only 
from 15 to 20 acres are st present planted, none of 
the plants being more than 24 years oid, but looking 
strong and healthy, and had they been trained up 
dead-wood posts, instead of up dedap trees, the owner- 
I venture to say, would have had @ return from the 
plents this year. In a smal! pepper garden from 7 
to 8 years old the plants having been trained up dead- 
wood poste, are in full bearing, and looking remark- 
ably well. The owner might have congratulated him- 
self had he had 100 or 200 acres planted up wiih such 
pepper. The inhabitants are evidently keenly alive as 
to the pepper future of the district, as fresh appli- 
cations for land to cultivate pepper are coming in fast. 

The padi crop usually a remarkabiy good one, was 
this last season partially desiro;ed by rats, 

It would be a good plan to try the system of 
poisoned grain adopted throughout the Australian 
colonies for the destruction of raboite, and which so 
far has been the only reliable exterminatcr of that 
pest, though scientific men have racked their brains 
to substitute a better mode of desiruction, but with- 
out any great show of success. 

Since my arrivalin the district two tigers have been 
shot by Mat Salleh, a Patani man, the same man 
having shot no less than five of them within the last 
three months, whilst there are several more in the neigh- 
bourhood, as was proved on the night of the 18th, a 
settler having two of his cows killed and eaten, and a 
third seriously injured. The brutes are of such a 
ravenous pature that they carried away and ate up 
the body of a dead comrade killed the previous night. 
Doubtiees they are attracted by the herds of Indian 
cattle allowed to run locse in the kampongs during 
the night. All were shot by spring gus ingeniously 
set in the jungle. A well-known gentleman having 
offered a reward of $50 for the dead body cf the first 
large tiger brought in, there is every reason to believe 
that, inthis districtat any rate, their extermination is 
at hand. 

The Batu Kurau rock, standing about a mile from 
the foot of the Hijau range, is worthy of note, and 
well worth a visit. It is an isolated, perpendi- 
cular limestone rock of several hundred feet in 
height, now overgrown with trees, with the Sungei 
Kurau winding round the foot of it. The largest 
cave of interest “is on the eastern side of the rock, 
about 50 ft. in length, and proportionate'y broad, 
into which I rode a» large elephant; at the 
further end of this cave gapes an enormous black 
cavern, extending perpeudicularly upwards; I had no 
means of ascertaining to what height it ran, Thousands 
ot bats were flying in the darkness, frightened at our 
approuch, their wings making the caves resound with 
a noise like distant thunder, whilst the floor of the 
cave was from 4 ft, to 5 ft. deepin bat guano. There 
are several other caves of minor interest in the ruok, 
said to have been the lairs of wild beasts, in tha 
remembranee of the oldest inhabitants, 
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Correspondence, 
—— 


To. the Editor. 
SILKWORM RES&RING. 


Agar’s Land Estate, June 17th. 


Dear Srk,—Those who go in for the rearing of silk- 
worms may be glad to know that the wild olive 
or weralu (Sinhslesé name of plant) will do for 
feeding the silkworms on. {f hive had both Tussa 
and Atlas variety feedlng on weralu trees at one 
and, same time. Although found also on the car- 
damom bushes and placedon weralu trees, the 
variation in their diet does not. seem to check their 
growth, or kill them off. The Atlas variety are only 
found on the cardaidom’ bushes. I have never 
found. the.Tussa variety on these bushes. 

Lhe Tussa silkworms are found on 3 different 
yariety of trees up here, Weralu, Dhang, or Nawa 
Palum, (Tamil name of tree), as well as on a shrub 
that grows in Cinnamon Gardens and produces a 
pale violet flower with few petals; grows near swamps, 
marshy places, and has-a black fruit (When ripe) 
which discolours the tongue when eaten, like ink, 
T have found the Tussa silk caterpillars on all these 
trees, I am sorry I cannot give the botanical 
names of these’ plants, but ean send branches of 
them to any one inquisitive as to what food to feed 
silk worms on, I have 3 different kinds of moths 
whichseem tohatch from cocoons of the silkworms. 

Ist “the Atlas, 2nd Tussa, 3rd which I am not 
sure of is a large white moth, long swallow tails, 
pink-edged, with half-moon-shaped spots, one spot 
on each wing. I should be obliged to anyone in- 
forming me what this moth is called.—Yours truly 

JAMES GRAY. 

[The difficulties opposed to sericulture in Ceylon 
are not, we suspect, so much connected with feeding 
the worms, as with plentiful and cheap labour in 
attending to them, reeling off the cocoons, &c.— 
Ep, Z; A.] 


WEIGHING OF TEAS IN LONDON: COM. 
MON-SENSE REFORM URGED. 


: June 21st. 

Sir,—In your issue of llth Mr. John Hamilton 
and Mr, Robert Jones give us information about 
weighing and taring: tea, and°wash their hands in 
innocency. As one of your readers I thank them, 
and would like, permission to’ ask them to tell us 
why the packages are tared at all and how to set 
about avoiding, it? If I mark my tea ‘‘nett 100 
lbs,,”” what has the, weight of the package to do 


with it? L sell the tea'and give'the package into 


the bargain! Jf there are 100. 1b. -tea in the chest, 
deduct’ one Jb, for draft, if it must beso, and pay 
for 99 lb., but\why juggle with the empty package 
and deprive me of another pound or two? If my 
tea is short, of)'the professed 100 1b, I'll beara 
reasonable fine if need be.—If India and Ceylon 
took up this point and memorialized the Govern- 
ment to order|\the Customs to weigh to half a 
pound, they would soon compel the buyer to zarry 


on his purchases on the lines of simple justice, 


with, an extra pound for his pains !—Yours éc., 
A THA’ GROWER, 


NO. IL, 
London, June 5th. 
Dear Sitz,—VYour Overland numbers with news 
to the 30th April and 5th May contain some 
correspondence regarding tares end logs in weight 


ig 


on teas shipped to this market which are couched 
in naturally indignant terms; but natural only 
because the writers, smarting under losses. of.,tea 


| as shown by account sales. received from their 


agents, are ignorant of the way.in which such losses 
may and do arise, The explanation of these losses 
might well be left to.the respective agents of your 
anonymous correspondents had not. you,.sir, given 
apparently the sanction of your influential journal 
to charges and statements, which no doubt the 
writers themselves, if they knew the facts and saw 


‘things for themselves, would be first to allow were 
| unwarranted, 
| to show how logses in weight may be incurred, The 


It is perhaps repeationg an old story 


custom of the trade in weighing is to weigh to the 
lb. only. and in doing so to give the turn of the 
scale both in weighing gross and taring, against 
the shippers. and in favour of the buyers. The 
Ceylon and Indian Associations. in London have 
endeavoured to get thiscustom modified and weights 
taken to the half 1lb., but so far without, success, 
As it stands now the teas are first weighed gross 
and if then @ package is only one ounce short of 


the full lb. 15 ounces are thereby lost thus : 136 Ib. 


15 oz. gross would be called 135 lb. Then the teas 
are turned out to be tared, and in weighing the 
tares if the package weighs only one ounce over 
the full lb, again 15 oz, is lost; to the shipper thus 
36 lb. loz. would be called 37.Jb. .So that 
nearly 2 lb. may be lost on a package, equal. to 2 
per cent on chests or 4 per cent on half-chests, in 
addition to the trade allowance for draft.. .The 
trade is so strong that it can maintain this system , 


against sellers; and all that planters can do is to 


adjust their gross weights and tares so that the 
minimum loss may be attained. This requires close 
care aud attention, and it is difficult. to achieve 
because of the variableness of the tares.. That, it 


‘gan be done with some exactness has been proved 


by shipments from one estate which | know, which. 

for the whole of last year showed « loss of only 

& quarter per cent beyond the trade allowance for 

dratt, With regard to the dock company or com- 

panies it is a mistake to assert asa ‘‘ Proprietor.” 

does’ that they form a ‘‘ monster of monopoly.’?, 
There aré numerous wharves competing with. tha, 
docks for tea or other produce ; and asa proof that, 

charges are not over-remuneratiye, 1 may. mention, 
that a wharfinger who has a good connection with, 
Ceylon merchants lately thought, of adding a .Tea, 
warehouse to his other business; but.on looking 

into the matter found that there was little in-. 
ducement in the way of profit, though he had plenty. 

of promises of support. Shippers and merchants 

may employ inspectors to see their tea. weighed 

and tared. At a fact this duty is generally. left to 

the brokers who have representatives at. the ware. 
houses. The refuse and sweepings which the dock 

companies and wharves sell from time to time; 

and which relatively to the bulk of the trade are), 
of infinitesimal importance, would not be. thus.,; 
treated if the importers considered that they were 

worth more-than ‘the duty and dock charges. 

A long® perience, extending to nearly 20 years in: 
London, enables me to assert with confidence that 
both docks and wharves.in London do. their work 
well and honestly. There is no difficulty in the 
way of any plariter visiting London, satisfying him- 
self on this point, The Ceylon. Association in: 
London two years ago thoroughly examined’ into 
and sifted out the whole matter of Taring and Loss 
in Weight, with the result. that) though it’ was 
considered that the system of weighing above referred: 
to was in itself unfair, it was fairly carried ‘out by 
the dock companies. To assert as a ‘‘ Sufferer ” 
does that ‘'a considerable percentage of tea is being 
habitually stolen in the London Warehouses” ig to 
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ne acquainted with the working of tea here, a8 
foolish as itis untrue. I apologize, sir, for encroaching 
g0 much upon your valuabte space, and will only 
add in conclusion that I do not hold a brief for 
the dock companies or wharves, nor am I in any way 
whatever interested in any of them, but simply 
write in the desire tea the Ge eeu asa 

i interests of justice and fair-play.— 
ot eee THEO. STRETCH, 


OUR LABOUR SUPPLY AND COMING 
LARGE EXPORT OF TEA; LOSS 
IN WEIGHT. 


Dzar Sir,—As an export of from 100 to 120 mil- 
lion pounds of tea in the course of a few years is 
considered possible it will be interesting to consider 
what labour is necessary to produce that quantity, 
Brom what datal can get 1 find that it takes the 
labour of 10,000 coolies working five days per week 
for 50 weeks to produce five million Jb. of tea: there- 
fore our present labour force is for tea alone, at this 
vate, 120,000 coolies for 60 millions of lb.; and if we 
are to export 120 millions in five or six years this 
labour force will have to be doubled in that time. 
This'is a big order, and it is probable that our pro- 
duction of tea will not increase at the rate some 
expect as the yield will be limited by the labour 
available and not by what the planted acreage is 
capable of giving. No doubt, our exports this season 
would be larger with more available labour, but it is 
probable that the loss will be partially balanced by 
this restriction of yield as with a larger export prices 
would have fallen lower than they haye done. __ 

It is strange that an old-established imposition 
should be tolerated with scarcely a murmur, while a 
new one such as the inoreased military contribution 
raises such an outcry. The loss in weight on Ceylon 
tea this season will be at least a million ;pounds 
which at 10d per lb. comes to more than £40,00, 
sterling, and the loss on other products, such as 
cacao etc., would swellthis large total still more. 
It would be better for us if this million lb. were 
destroyed, as under the present system it assists 
in depressing the market without in any way 
benefiting the producer. Could not the Home 
Government be moved to help us as some return 
for our increased contribution? It would pay us 
to lay out £10,000 or £20,000 to have our teas 
refired and packed to correct weights after or 
before passing Customs in London, any surplus to 
be sold on shipper’s account. Perhaps the Com- 
mittee of the Tea Fund will find a way to save 
some, at least, of this large loss which will grow 
still larger with an increased export, the logs on 
120 millions would about pay the whole military 


contribution. What ig considered an unbearable: 


tax on the whole Colony will, if things are not 
altered in a few years, have to be paid by a 
section only, viz., £80,000 to £100,000 loss in weight 
on Ceylon tea alone.—Yours truly, B. B. B. 

120,000,000 lb. at 296 loss = 2,400,000 1b. at 10a — 
£100,000. 


PROSPECTS OF TEA: 


Duan Sir,—Is it not strange that in England 
and Victoria the reduction of the duty has been 
followed by prices, lower perhaps on the average 
than tea ever fetched before—that is Indian or Ceylon 
tea? You may remember how coffee bounded up- 
wards, newly twenty years ago, when Lowe’s budget 
took 14d per lb. off the duty. It shows tue keenness 
of the competition now-a-days, when the large 
firms dealing on the packet system pune their 
trade among the customers of every village grocer, 
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An extensive tea dealer in London told me a short 
time ago that he had sent out 1,000 circulars to 
gentlemen, clergymen and leading householders 
throughout Britain; and that, to those from whom 
he had no reply or order, he made the members 
of his family send out a second reminder, He also 
said that since the establishment of the large 
London houses in the packet trade, tea once down 
had never risen again unless in @ temporary 
spurt, because those large houses advertised lower 
and lower rates, and have never once raised their 
prices, I see it is proposed to raise the duty age — 
in Victoria. , ' 
Here is a report on Ceylon teas in Me) 
received from a leading broker by last 44. 
«« Ceylon, Teas.—Business has been very” 41) in this 
description of tea, and sales when mad’ Cuhawp Doemat 
a sacrifice, 500 packages were. ©" tiered at public 
auction this week, Many teas ao .d, several parcels 
under cost price, and the highess pid for a very choice 
hill tea was 24d under invaice? | price.”’—Yours faith. 


fully, PLANTER, 


-oourne 


THE LAP’ouR ORDINANCE. 


_ Dugas, 81n,—The ’abour Ordinance has been, ever 
since Sir John Phear’s time, the one pices of 
legislation mus/, frequently construed in utterly 
unexpected divections, The last ordinance was 
delayed in order that it might be perfected; 
Sir A, Gordon certainly sought to make it so; 
our present Governor told us only lately that 
the best thing he could do for us was to leave 
us alg%e; our Planting Representative was com- 
mended at every district and at the Planters 
Association meeting, for his powerful grasp of the 
subject ;—and yet there never were s0 many weak 
points disqovered—l will usé no Btronger word—as 
during the last three months, We don’t at the present 
moment know, who has authority to give orders ; 
whe h one-third of our force (minwrs) are amenable 
to any Labor Ordinance whatever; or what are the 
advances which we are entitled to set against 
wages. Surely it is not beyond thi ingenuity of 
our,Government’s legal advisers go to define these 
matters, that no one can be dull enough to mis- 
understand, or misconstrue, the intentions of the 
framers of the act, 

Meantime we cannot deny that many stupid 
cases have been brought into Court recently, and 
that others have failed for want of «vidence which 
might easily have been forthcoming. But I think 
we should all try to manage our coolies out of Court. 
Be true to ourselves, refuse all coolie not holding 
& proper discharge from previous e1nployers, keep 
out of Court as one avoids endless trouiples. 

Stick to the kangani system, and have none of 
busybodies however polysyliabic, a od Ramasamy 
will in future, as of old, prove the mist docile and 
useful of laborers. His lot in Ceylon was never 80 
good as now—and he infinitely perfer s tea-plucking 
to cofiee-picking, with its attendant h: savy transport 
of wet cherry. O NLOOKER. 


Turex Rvsies, uncut, were sold by: suctioners yet: 
day, of a size, never before seen in. England, or 
even in Europe. These were the p roperty of the 
Burma Ruby Mines Company (Limite d). The first, 
which weighed 1,185 carats, was irre gular in form, 
and resembled quartz, save in colou.t, which was 
deep red. Biddings commenced at 2000, and rapidly 
advanced to 4001, at which it was sold. The 
second lot weighed 302 carats, This was yellowish 
red in colour, and sold for 657, Lot 3 weighed 
281 carats, was dull red in colour, and broyght 
22 guincas,—O, Mail, June 19, 
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UVA PLANTING REPORT, 


Badulla, June 25th. 

Bright pleasant weather, with an occasional 
shower, is the order of the day. A good deal of 
wind on the higher estates, but no harm has been 
done, and it will help harden the wood of our 
August and September blossoms. Tea has to a 
certain extent shut up. But it is somewhat of a 
relief to have a_ little breathing space after the 
continued strain of keeping up with the rush of 
leaf during the past three months, and to be able 
to devote a little attention to other works. A very 
severe attack of leaf disease general in the district. 
We are all however now accustomed to regard this 
disease with a certain amount of complacency, 
after our experiences with bug. In the one case, 
we know that in a few weeks our coffee will, at 
any yate, look as well as ever. In the other, 
we cannot avoid wondering whether the present 
attack may not leave us without any coffee at all. 
There is very little bug for the time of year 
visible at present, and I trust it may give us no 
more trouble and betake itself to pastures new. 
Autumn crops are generally good, and with favour- 
able. weather there is no reason why spring crops 
should no_ be equally satisfactory: Coffee has done 
very wellin this season and has ripened its crop 
and stood its crov better than it has for years 
past. A good deal of land being cleared for tea 
this year and clearing works have commenced on 
some estates. ‘Tea pruning has commenced, and 
next month will seea large acreage pruned down. 


THE BRAzIL Corree RECEIPTS are realizing 
the high estimate of 5,250,000 bags to which the 
house of Messrs. J. Bradshaw & Co. have persistently 
pinned their faith, against the general belief in 
a much lower figure. The biggest export of 
coffee from Brazil on record was 6,711,000 bags 
in season 1882-83. 

Tue PruumBacgo InDUsTRY-—This industry has re- 
cently assumed large proportions consequent upon rich 
finds and good prices, and large quantities. of the 
mineral are being brought into Colombo from distant 
places. Pasdum Korle and Rayigam Korle in the 
Western Province, with Hewagam and Siyana, con- 
tribute a large quantity, while the Southern Province, 
and the Province of Sabaragamuwa and the North- 
Western Province, contribute largely almost daily to 
Oolombo: Hundreds of people are employed in the 
pits, most of which we are worked by means 
of improved machinery which the proprietors have 
got out. The native merchants engaged in the industry 
in the Kurunegala district are looking forw rd to the 
day when the railway will be opened to Kurunuegala, 
as it will afford an easy means of transporting the 
gthousands of tons of plumbago sent from that district 
o Colombo.—Cor. 

Irrigation.—The reclamation of arid lands by 
means of irrigation is of historic and ancient origin. 
China has had its artesian wells for irrigating 
purposes for more than 3,000 years. The table 
lands of Arabia support a population of 12,000,000 
who raise wheat, barley, millet etc, from a soil 
penurious of vitality without the aid of artificial 
irrigation. Algeria is practically a desert, but its 
broad plateaus of sand are made produotive by the 
same means, no less than 12,000,000 acres being 
reclaimed by artificial processes. In Mexico and 
South America there are 2,500,000 aores fertilized 
by borrowed waters, in India 30,000,000 acres, in 
China 60,000,000 in Japan 11,000,000 in Egypt 

6,300,000 and in antipodal Australia some 200,000 
pores are made green and productive by tha irriga- 
tion method,—Louwisiana Planter and Sugar Manu- 
facturer, 
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Tra AND .Oorrn® IN Bonn.—According to the 
official atatement of the quantities of bonded goods 
remaining in the Onatom and Hxciss wharehouses 
of the United Kingdom, as published in the 
B Rill of Botrv, the stock of tea on May Slat was 
79,020,834 . th, againat $5,239,538 top in 1890, and 
78,940,549 tb at the eorrespondent neriod of 1889: 
coffee, 236,924 ewt against 377,686 ewt. and 460,146 
ewt.— H. and O. Mail. k 

Aaarnst Cupar Tras—A Stockton firm of erocers 
recently offered a nrize to groceara’ assistants for the 
hest essay on tea, This essay, won bv a Mr. Laing, has 
just been printed, with an introduction by the prize 
givers, in which thay arv:—“ We unhesitatinely state 
that vo tea offered to the public at a lesa prica than 1a, 
10d. per Jb. can ba a fit or wholesome article for cot: 
sumption.” Speaking of inferior teas they say:— 
‘These teas are not cheapat anv money; a greater 
quantity is required to brew a fairly strong cup of tea, 
and when made more or leas to the satiefaction of the 
tea-drinker it will.eontain some 20 per cent. of tannic 
acid, a substance which speedily destroys the coating 
of the stomach, and turns wholesome meat into a hard 
and indigestible substanee. just in the same manner as 
tannin is uged at tan. vards to cure cowhides and make 
them fit for leather ” 

Tre TEA Marxer.—Of Indian and Ceylon tea and 
last week’a sales the Produce Markets’? Review aav8:— 
The value of Indian tea shows no change of importance, 
the good, medium, and finer grades being a shade 
firmer, while the Jower descriptions have sold af 
above late rates. The moderate quentities offered 
at the public sales mainly consisted of the inferior 
descriptions, and it appears evident that the supply 
of tex worth over 1s. will for some time to come be 
very small. The few lots of new seneon’s brought 
forward were, as is generally the case for the first 
arrivals, not of a very desirable character, the 
infusion being thin and showing a want of prover 
manufacture. As this is not unuaval with the first 
shipment, it is no criterion of the quality of future 
imports, which is likely, judging from  ecent 
reports, to be quite up to the average of past 
seasouss The figures of the past month are less 
satisfactory than the trade has latterly been accus- 
tomed to, which is mainly to be accounted for by 
the poor selection and the bigh prices for the common 
grades compared with the lower Ceylon growths: A 
marked improvement has taken place in the demand 
for Ceylon teas, and consequently prices have improved 
for all grades. 

INFLUENZA AND IT39 Courr.—The Spectator 
has a good word for quinine ‘and of all things 
“ snuff-taking.”’ in winding up a long and rather 
despondent article about the new pestilence which 
threatens to become an annual visitor. In conclu- 
gion our contemporary says :-— 

We shall have pood reports this time on the dis- 
ease when it passes, and we may perbapa have some 
lucid suggestion, or, at any rate, a suggestion on 
which doctors agree, as to the best preventives. At 
present, everybody has his own panacea, though, 
fortunately, this year preposterous doses of antipyrine 
are not among them. It is diffienlt even for laymen 
to touch the subject without offering them, so we 
will yield to the weakness by ending this paper with 
two suggestions,—the first given only for its interest 
to ® minute and rapidly decreasing class, the other 
because we rather believe in its virtue. Let snuff- 
takers postpone abandoning that dirty and ugly 
practice till the pestilence passes away. for the queer 
instinct of the common folk, which suddenly 
doubled the sales of Scotch snuff, bas probably a 
basis. Tobacco is of no use as a prophylactic against 
influenza, but the thickening of the mucous membrane, 
which comes of snuff-taking, is probably a_protec- 
tion, and points to a quite possible preventive. So 
also, and a much better one, is solid quinine, the 
ouly protection against aguish fever which travellers 
in the tropics trust. Influenza is certainly an aguish 
fever of some sort, and there is no protection like 
n daily pill of three grains of quinine, a recipe which 


has at least this advantage, that it can do nobody 
any harm, 
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1861. 


A Geylon. colonist now in Bneland, writed —'T) 
send you a cutting from the Moyning Post of the 
96th, May about Ceylon tea which may be of, in- 
.tevest to planters. The hint to cultivate it for 
‘adaptation to Russian water may be of use if the) 
idea is practicable. Ceylon tea is used almost. 
everywhere in the'old country especially after the 
recent high price which it fetched:— 

‘One of the mostiinteresting of the series of consular 
reports presented te Parliament this Session is largely 
devoted to anexamination of the causes which have Jed 
to ‘the supplanting of Olina ten in’ the British market 


by the competing growths of India and Ceylon, The. 


subject*has been alluded to by the present Chancellor 


of: the Hzchequer in several of his Budget speeches, but 


it'id doubtful whether the general public yet realise the 
magnitude of the changethathas taken place or the 
causes which have broucht itabout. Upon these’ points 
the report: of Mr. Gardner, our Consul at Hankow, 
which has just:been issued: supplies much information. 
Ta his! opinion the competition of India and’ Ceylon not 
only isfast ousting China tea from the British market, 
but is destined at no distant date to: make serious in- 
roads upon the business of |the Chinese tea producers 
with Russia; During the last. five years there has been 
a steady process of decline in the tea exports from 
Hankow to London, and whereas in 1886 they amoupted 
to 391545,000 Ib., last-year they had fallen to 11,314,000 
‘lb: Startling as these figures are, they do not repre— 
sent'the full effects:of-the competition of our Hastern 
possessions, for itis 6tated that very little even of the 
small quantity of tea exported to London in 1890 went 
into British consumption, most of it being sold here for 
the Ruasianimarket. Inthe same period the exporta to 
Odessa ‘rose from 9,899,000 lb: to 22,742,000 Ib., the in- 
crease beingattributed to increased shipping facilities, 
improved Jand transit in Russia, and the greater pros- 
perity of the mass of the Russian nation, whichled to 
am: unprecedented demand for tea, especially of the 
finer sorts. The causes that have made England buy 
her tea-in India and Ceylon will, it is: predicted, spee- 
dily. cause Russia to be‘also a. customer of those: coun- 
tries: Though fora longtime to come she, may ‘still 
prefer Ohinese tea, the strength'of the Indian tea and 
its cheapness and,the-flavour of the Ceylon ‘leaf will 
more and’ more commend them tothe Russian retailer 
as: profitably to be: mixed withthe Chinese teas. Oheap- 
ness and quality being the two great factors which 
haveenabled. India and Oeylon to dispossesd China of her 
supremacy in- the Western Huropean market, it~ needs 
no gift of. prophecy to foretell, that’ their successful 
competition will rapidly. make. itself felt elsewhere. 
The tea trade. of China with Australasia is. already 
being affected, and in America and Oanada, where 
principally green tea, is drunk, there is a promising 
field for future extension. One of the advantages 
which Indian and Ceylon tea,growers have over those 
in Ohina is their greater commend of capital. The tea 
estates being generally owned by companies, expensive 
land, machinery, and plant, can be purchased, and large 
sums oan be expénded on experimen’s, on agentr, and 
on investigating the tastes. and requirements of pur- 
chasers. Then loans can be obtained at trom 4 to 5 
per cent interest, whereas the Chinese grower has to 
pay from 20 to 30 per cent. The latter, moreover, his 
to bear not only a heavier land tax, but also likin and 
export duty often amounting to. 30 per cent of the 
selling price of the tea abroad and to 100 per cent of 
the prime cost of ita production. The Indian and Oey- 
lon agriculturist has the further advantages of a better 
Jabourmarket easier modes of tronsport, nearer access 
to the markets, better pnblic works, preventing or mifi- 
gating the disastrous effects of floods and. droughts, 
improved machinery, and enormously larger tea estates 
on which the various processes of preparation, packing, 
and carriage can be carried on without intermission or 
risk of deterioration through exposure or delay, He 
bas alao greater knowledge of the methods and re- 
quirements of the retail dealers, and can command the 
sérvicesof chemical and sgriculturel science. ow 
important this lagtmentioned point is, Mr, Gardner 


‘evop to the requirements of e particular market. 
of the chemica) ingredients, of tea is tannin, which 


remarks, nore but an éxpert) cad explain, He gives, 
however, one illustration to show how science may be 
applied in order to 6nable the tea planter to adapt his 
One 


gives the tea its bitter and astringent favour. In some 
parts of England the water is of such @ nature that it 
does not easily assimilate withthe tannin, and for 
these regions a te& containing much tannin is desira- 
ble. The water on the plains of Russia, on the other 


‘| band, readily assimilates with tannin, and hence the 


tea required must contain only a little of that ingredi- 
ent, or else it would be too bitter and astringent to be 
saleakle. The tes plantersof Ceylon and India have 
the necessary knowledge of agricultural chemistry a‘ 
theircommand to;produse in the tea, by cultivation 
and manufacture, the requisite amount of tannin® for 
the, market. which has to be supplied, As between, the 
producers in our own dominions and those in China. it 
is the old ease. of scientific knowledge versus “rule of 
thumb.” The Chinese tea grower, working for his own 
hand instead of for wages, brings often greater care 
and more industry to the task—and this is the one 
advantage he possesses againstthose Which have been 
enumerated as belonging to his Indian and Oeylon com- 
petitors. Experience, with him, takes the place of 
science, and if he is still able to produce a finer flavoured 
tea than has vet been’ produced in India, his superi- 
ority in this respect is not likely to remain Jong un- 
challenged. ‘The extent to which his former monopoly 
of. what is now almost a necessity of life has been de- 
stroyed is, perhaps, the most remarkable illustration 
that could be adduced of the boundless resources com- 
prised within the limits of the British Empire. 


> --—- — — 


PLANTING NOTES FROM THE NILGIRIS, 


Coonoor, May 31.—The coffee season of 1890-91 is 
well nigh over, only a few of the estates at’ high 
elevations haying any berries left on them. None of 
the estates during the past year gave bumper crops, 
and only a few yielded average ones. High prices 
have, however, compensated to a great extent for 
short yields, and plantersare on the whole fairly well 
satisfied with past results. Prospects for the season 
1891-92 sre very good indéed; the weather has so far 
been most favourable, and there has been a good show 
of blossom on most estates. Some of the sanguine 
planters expect (always expected but, of late yeare, 
never realised) bumper: crops; but leaving the over 
sanguine Ones aside, if the weather continues fayour- 
able, very fair average crops will probably be the 
yield of most of the estates during the coming seasons 
and in my opiaion average crops are to be preferred 
to bumpers. Allowing coffee trees to over-bear is a& 
very great. mistake. They get so weakened after a 
too heavy crop that they fall easy victims fo 
évery disease that coffee trees are heir to, and 
many a goodestate has been permanently damaged by 
over bearing. In fact, neither leaf disease nor bug has 
played greater havoc amongst coffee trees than too 
heavy crops. With judicious pruning and handling 
crops Cun to a great exteut be rezulated according to 
the strength of the trees. Planters on the Nilziris, 
excep’ hoe at Kotaghorry, are nover troubléd with 
the labour question, and arein that respect better off 
than their brethren cf Coorg and Travancore. We 
neither require nor employ Labour Agents; the chief 
part of ourclabouris drawn from villagesin the District 
of Coimbatore, Onmearly every estate a few Canarese 
from Mysore are rlxoemployed, and on some Maliigars 
from beyond Bellary. Butitis in the Konga coolies 
of the Coimbatore District thatthe Nilgiri planter has 
to put his trust for the execution of his work: and 
provided he can speak the linguave spoken by the 
Kongas (a very poor ‘apology for Tamil) not merely 
etymologically, but with ‘the peculiar twang of the 
Kongas, (which is the most* important part of their 
lancuage), he can procure any number of coolies on 

* This is just what Mr. Hooper, the Madras quinolo» 
gist, held could not be done. Such was his omelusion 
deriyed from a number of tea analyses.—Ep, 7, 4. ©. 
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short notice and siiall advances, A Kongas mistakes 
a Sahib. who speaks his native tongue like him- 


self for:-some sort of a distant relation, and He | 


seldom deserts such a Sahib for trifling causes. The 


Konga likes to get his weekly advances.of from 8 | 


to 12 annas; and to his credit be it said, that al- 
though Government has most considerately to the 
cooly, and considerately to. every one elsa, placed 
liquor shops in every nook and corner of the Nil- 
giris, .hé spends nearly ‘the whole of his weekly 
advances on food. But on the monthly pay day, 
which is invaviably a Saturday, he spends a: part 
of his earnings on arrack, and the Sunday succeed: 
ing! psy. day is generally reserved by him for settle 
ment of disputes with his fellow labourers; which, 
however, are never attended with broken limbs or 
bloodshed, as the Kongas sare wise in their genera: 
tion, and while they abuse each other in the vilest 
language aod call) each others forefathers all the 


abusive names they ‘can think of, they stand about | 


10 yards apart, and after exercising: their lungs for 
a@ couple of hours they return to the same lines and 
live in peace and-harmouy until next pay day. 
_ Hitherto, as I have already said, Nilgiri plan- 
ters have been well off for labour, but it is doubt- 
ful whether» we shall. ibe as fortunate in the 
future. The «railway line between’ Goonoor and 
Mettapollium has been traced and as soon as 
certain disputes are settled between the Gov- 
ernment, the Railway Oompany, and the plan- 
ters, with reference to the amount of money due to 
planters for the portions of their estates taken up by 
the line and for the damages that may be-done to the 
adjacent parts when the line is being opened, work will 
commences, and as a very large number of coolies will be 
required forthe earthwork, there will be a reat straia 
on the labour market. I believe ordinary labourers— 
for skilled labouris to be imported from elsewhere— 
will be drawn from the Coimbatore District; and as 
some thousands of hands will be required for this 
work it will, to a certain extent, interfere with éstate 
labour; It will bea very serious matter if labour falls 
short during the picking season, and it will be advise: 
ble therefore for planters to anticipate matters and 
to enter into early contracts with maistrios for a sufti- 
cient number of hands for their estates. There is 
another question to be considered in convection with the 
railway works, -and one which is of far greater 
importance than the mere number that may be 
employed by the Railway Company, and that is the 
rate of wages: the Company intend paying their 
coolies. The present rates of R6-8-0 per man and 
from R4 to R4-4-0 per woman for a month of 26 work- 
ing days, were fixed some years ago, after taking into 
consideration both the requirements of the coolies, 
and the paving powers of the planters. But if the 
railway contractors should either through ignorance of 
present rates or through some short-sighted policy, 
raise them they wil) be doing a great deal of damage to 
planters and residents on the Nilgiris without in’ any 
manner benefitting themselves; for as soon as the 
rates are raised by one party, the others will be com-— 
pelled to do the same, and thus no advantage will be 
gained. Hitherto Mr. Wooliey has acted in a right 
spirit with regard -to the rates of pay for coolies 
employed by him for surveying the line, and although 
he had at first some Jifficalty in getting men fora 
work new to them, he overcame them without enhancing 
the rates. Butas contvacts will have to be given t> 
different parties, anie:s stipulations are made in the 
contracts with regard» coolies’ wages the contractors 
may vive higher rates ‘iin those at present in vogue 
dind'doa dealiol mischief. There bas'been some talk 
among planters op this subject, but nothing tefinite has 
as yet been done to prevent an impendi:y¢ evil, The 
sooner, however, something is done the better.— 
Madras Mail, Jane 2nd. 
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HEMILETA VASTATRIX. 


To the Editor of the “ Madras Mail,” 
Sir,—Reference to the correspondence that has 
appoared in our columna. during the past month, on 


the subject of Flemeleia Vastatrix, 4nd more especially 
to Mr. Pringle’s assertion that he has discovered a 
remedy for it, which he is willing to communicate 


ito the planting! community for a consideration, would 


it not be well forsuch of them as feel disposed to 
entertain his proposal to first ascertain from Messrs. 
Matheson &Uo., or from théir Agent in Coorg, what 
has been the result,in this way,. of his experiments 
ou their behalf? Mr. Pringle states that he has been 
employed for four years on this and kindred subjects 
at. a. cost. of £5,000. sterling, and the inference from 
his. offer ig that he, has given hig late employers a 
quid pro quo. Ido not think Messrs, Matheson & Oo.. 
or their Agent.in.Coorg, could have eny objection to 
anSwering a.simple question of this kind, which might 
be so put as. to take in, the borer difficulty also. 


PRUDENCE. 
Pollibetta, South Ooorg, June bth. 
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THE ART OF MANURING COFFEE. 
To the Editor of the “ Madras, Mail? 


- Sir,—I feel cure that all interested in coffee wlll 
join with ms in thanking you for publishing, and 
Mr, Pringle for writing, the intéresting, valuable 
and suggestive paper on “The Art of Manuring 
Coffee” which appeared in your issue of the 9th 
instant. The discussion of, the. numercu points 
connected with the cultivation of coffee is of the 
highest value, and if planters, can only. be persuaded 
to publish in your columns. the. result. of their 
experience, the Madras Mail, will,soon become in 
India all that, the Ceylon Observer is to the interests 
of that) Island, | My object in writing now ig to ask 
Mr. Pringle if he has. carried out any experiments 
in Coorg as regards the green Manuing to which 
he alludes ia his closiny ‘remarks, ( 


: The subject is 
one of great importance: Baron Riecby (?) called 
attention to it 


r wu. mony years ago, and suggested 
toat lupins might be sowa with advantage between 
the rows of ecffee in Ceylon, and T may mention 
that IT am now making some. experiments with 
various leguminous plants in my plantations in 
Mysore. _ But if leguminous. plants, are valuable 
from their power of taking up and retaining nitrogen 
from the atmosphere it’is possible that coffee 
might be much benefited if we used lecuminous 
trees as shade, and I venture’ to suggest that this 
point is worth lookiag into. It is supposed that 
leguminous plants take up and retain, through the 
medium of nodules on their roots, the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere. Now, I am informed by a very 
competent, observer that. he hag noticed nodules of 
a similar character at the roots of a leguminous 
tree, and it is therefore probable that. these roots 
are as rich in nitrogenous matter-as. are the roots 
of clovers and other leguminous plants. And if 
this surmise should turn out to be correct, and 
our coffee were shaded with leguminous trees, we 
should, whea digging, be const .atly cutting many 
of their roots and so obtain chsup supplies of 
nitrogenous matter. IT am now going to make 
some experiments with leguminous trees and shrubs 
or rather very short trees, as shade for coffee and 
T_ would, suggest to other p'anters to do sn too 
Mr. Pringle alludes to lana becoming coffee sick, 
and doubtless. it must often become so: but the 
land does no: necessarily becoma go even when 
kept for # very long time und-r no other crop but 
coffee. One vf the oldest pieces of ¢ ftee land 
that I have seen was opened in Mysore about 95 
years ago. Ii was. replanted’ about 25 years 
ago, and when I’ saw it’ 'some years ago the 
coffee could not be surpassed, and there seomg 
to be no-reason why the land should not go oy 
bearing coffees for ag long as the world is likeln 

0, last. 


Ootacamund, 11th June,  Ropert H, Euutor, 
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PEARL FISHERIES OF CEYLON smell of putrefying fish poisoned the air, and became 


most offensive when the wind blew from the south, 
(BY A ROVING CORRESPONDENT.) The putrefaction of millions of oysters generates an 
immense amount of worms, flies, mosquitoes and vermin 
of all sorts. To guard against disease, a hospital and 
medical men were provided, and a rigid serutiny is made 
of all the arrivals to guard againat infection. Every 
precaution to prevent cholera or small-pox patients 
coming from other parts of the island is alao adopted, 
for Ceylon at present has nota clean bill of health. 

The divers are mostly Moormen and Tamils, with 
& few Arabs from the Persian Gulf, a brave hardy race 
of men, of a speculative turn, who betake themselves 
year after year to this hazardous occupation. They 
usually come in common lighters, eight or ten tons in 
burden, such as fommon}y convey cargo to ships, using 
both sails and oars; each boat has o complement 
generally of twenty-one men, with five diving stones 
for ten divers. The usual equipment is very simple, an 
open scaffolding to each boat from which the 
tackle is suspended, and pine-shaped stones of 
coarse granite, from 30 to 50 lb. in weight, witha 
loop attached to each for receiving the foot: some 
divers use half-moon stones to bind round their waists 
that the feet may be free. The diver is also provided 
with a small basket, or bag, woven like a net, which 
he takes down to the bottom, and filled with the oysters 
as he collects them; and the rope is attached to his 
body, theend of which is held hy the men in the boat 
This rope he jerks when he wishes to be drawn up.* 
While five divers are coming up, five are preparing to 
go down. When the diver reaches the bottom, he 
throws himself on his face and collects all he can. If 
the bankis rich, about 150 oysterscan be taken in each 
dip; if, however, the oysters are scattered, not more 
than five to ten. Tho Arab can remain submerged for 
about ninety seconds, while the Moor or Tamil rarely 
exceeds seventy seconds. The former wears a nose com- 
pressor, but the others scorn the use of any such helps. 
The diving generally begins at sunrise, and continues till 
thesea breezes or west winds set in. The hours of work 
do not exceed six. The men enjoy the labour as a 
pleasant pastime, and never murmur or complain. The 
noise of going down from the several boats continues 
without interruption. From a little distance it resembles 
the dashing of a cataract. 

When the day advances and sea breezes set in, the 
signal is made for the boats to set sail for the shore. 
It is a lovely sight to witness a flotilla of about 200 
boats, with white sailsset to catch the breeze, li¢htly 
skimming the blue waters in the dazzling sunlight. 
The oyster banks are some distance from the shore. 
As soon as the keels touch the sand, eager enquiries 
are made from all sides as to the results of the day’s 
fishing. The fishing grounds are marked by buoys over 
the spots, ornamented with flags of different colours, 
giving the waters the festive appearance of a re- 
gatta. In the olden times the Governor visited 
the scene accompanied by a military guard armed 
to the teeth, to resist any raid from the Kandyan 
Ohiefg bent on plunder. The beach from Condatchy 
Bay to the old fortress of Areppo is very convenient 


The fishing grounds are reached by steamer from 
Colombo, which conveys the visitor to the northern 
parts of the island. All the luzuriant foliage, the leafy 
janes, the wonderful growth of palms, creepers, and 
gorgeous flowers are left behind. The home of the 


pearl ovster is off flat low-lying coast of barren sand. 
For miles inward towards the interior, the country is 
sterile and repulsive; the only wood that thrives here 
are the umbrella plant, the cruel prickly buffalo thorn, 
and the monatrous “‘ boabab '’ tree, whose short-stunted 
growth and ragged branches can withstand the strong 
gusts of wind which sweep over the desolate sand. Thig 
tree was mysterfously imported from the West Ooast 
of Africa in distant days—a huee shapeless mass of 
wood from twenty to thirtv feet in circumference, 
and very little more in height. The long sweep of 
desolate shore has a dreary appearance, and seems a 


fitting abode for great crabs, tortoises, and snakes. 


On those sands, where the sea-turtle basks in peace, 
and the aolitude is only broken by the wild crv of the 


seafowl, crowds assemble as soon as the pearl fisheries 


begin, and the dreary waste becomes enlivened by 
numbers who congregate from the distant parts of 


Indie. The shore is raised in many parts to the 
height of several feet, by enormous mounds of shells, 
the accumulations of ages. Here the millions of oyster 
shells, robbed of their pearls, have been year after 
year flung into heaps that extend a distance of miles, 
These heaps shining bright on the beach add to the 
glare, while the burning heat of the sand under a 
noonday sun is almost unsupportable. The flat shore 
all round is riddled with holes by a large ooypeid, 
who must be terribly surprised at the invasion of his 
territory. These huge creatures suffer from the 
general barrenness; their food is scant, for if one of 
their number is killed and left on the shore, his fellow- 
creatures promptly carry him away into a burrow and 
s devour him. 
Seno teas inhabitants are a few fishermen, who 
find a modest living by curing sharks and other bony 
fishes, finding a» market for their poor stock in the 
forlorn peninsula of Jaffna.* Hope is kept alive in 
their breasts by washing out the forsaken “ Kottus, 
in search for pearla, lost by the gleaners of other 
days. The inhospitable shore is further haunted by 
sharke, sea-eagles, and black and yellow snakes that 
frequently dot the surface of the water over the 
oyster banks. A ritiless sun flings down burning rays 
on the shifting sands, and over its surface sweep 
clouds of big red-eyed blue-bottle flies, helping the 
process of putrefaction, as the pearls are not re- 
moved till after the fish has decayed. At Mavrecha 
Khadi I found hundreds of half-naked Arabs, yellow- 
skinned Moors, Afghans, Malays, Tamils, and Sinha- 
lese divers, traders, pedlers, fakeers, conjurors, a hetero- 
geneous mixture of thousands of different colours, 
countries, castes, and occupations. On the shore, a large 
town had sprung up, consisting of tents, cadjan huts, 
bazaars, and the rudest edifices. The roofs of these 
temporary dwellings presented an unusual spectacle, 
every imaginable article of clothing was spread there- 
on tu dry cloths, turbans, and jackets of every pos- 
sible shapes and colour met the eye in every direction. 
Tn the front of the huts were mats, on which were 
heaps of black-looking earth. Watching these care- 
fully, were seated greasy Chetties with massive bed- 
curtain rings of gold in their ears, and sleek Moors, 
with cold calculating eyes, almost wide, [nude ? ] whose 
attention could not be distracted from the operations 
going on before them. This work was being under- 
taken by women and children, who were busy sifting 
the heaps consisting of shells, sand, and all the filth 
that remained after washing the putrid flesh of the 
oysters on their removal from the shells, in search of 
any of the remaining precious pearls. The pestilential 


~* A iwost inaccurate desoription of a scene of excep- 
tional fertility, by means of well and garden oculti- 


Vation, and densely populated,—Up. 7, 4, 


| for boats, the water being deep close to the beach, 


and not agitated by any surf. When the signal for 
work igs given at early dawn, the noise and shouts 
from those embarking is deafening in ita clamour. 
Strange prayers are recited, hasty ablutions per- 
formed, and the solemn pall of night is pierced with 
a conglomerate shout of voices, which to European 
ears makes a div, strange and unearthly. The divers 
are a superstitious class given to charms and extra- 
ordinary ceremonies. No diver will go under water 
till the shark conjuror has performed bis incantations.+ 
Once the Government had to keep two of these 
functionaries in its pay, to remove the fear of the 
divers from their enemies, the sharks, The conjuror 
is stripped naked and shut up in a room, where he 


* When he wants the basket hauled up. The diver 
floats to the surface.—Ep. 7’. 4, 

| This statement raises a suspicion that the account is, 
not first-hand. Hor many years back the shark char 
merg have ceased to be employed,—Ep, T, A, 
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mutters his spells in secret from the time of sailing 
While this is going on, the 


until the boats return. 
Datives believe that the sharks cannot open their 


mouths: 


are very few. © d 
a signal, when ali the boats return; it is not often, 
however, this occurs, for, whether, it may be the charm 


or the multitudes or the noise, tew of those monsters 


approach the scene during the diving operations, 
While at work no food is taken by the divers accord- 
ing to the instructions of the conjuror, else the charm 
for their protection is broken, They are, however, 
allowed unlimited privileges in drink. This permission 
is rarely abused by the divers, who are for the most 
part abstemious men. 

On reaching the shore the boats are made fast, 
while the oysters are carried on 
boatmen to the “ Kottus ” 
on the send, where they are thrown into heaps. 
Some boats land as many as 380,000, while others 
only five or six hundred. When ail the shells are 
Ianded under the careful eyes of the overseers, the 
whole is divided into heaps, two-thirds going to the 
Government, and one-third to the divers. The diving 


operations of the present year have proved a great 


success, exceeding the expectations of the official in- 


Spector. It was estimated that about 10,000,000 oysters 


could be available, whereas the actual number fished 
has reached 37,810,552, the Goverument share of which 
has realised R8,27,081, at an averuge price of R32-14 
per thousand. The highest price obtained has been 
R50, and the lowest K28. The largest number of 
boats out op any one day bas been 206, and the lowest 
35. A further R1,00,000 should be realised by the 
Government, if the morsoon will only hold off, as the 
banks are not nearly exhausted, his is, I think, the 
largest sum that the fisheries have ever yielded, and is 
all clear gain to the revenue, I notice from the official 
statement showing the estimated revenue and expendi- 
ture for the year 1891 that the Pearl Fisheries are shown 
as yielding ouly R500! At te close of last year’s opera- 
tions, it was authoritatively asserted that there could be 
no operations this year, and the estimate of 10,000,000 
oysters above alluded to was only an after-thought. 
y wely, the Government can be better served in a 
matvcc of this sort, by having the banks more care- 
fully su,veyed by a competent official. Oysters do 
not form ;<2tls in the space of a day or two, Itis 
to be hoped “hat all the other estimated figures of 
the budget will ¥0% 80 away, ur there may be a defi- 
cit of some sum thet will act disas:rously. 

The representative Of the Government promptly 
holds an auction duly stmmoned by tom-tom, when 
its share of oysters in lois of 1,000 each are put 
up for sale, being knocked dov72 tv the highest bidder. 
The brokers, jewellers, and merc:aits who congregate 
bid and outbid each other in the ost lively manner. 
Abutthesame time a groat fair is neld, at which ar- 
ticles of all description from India an elsewhere are sold, 
A great number of beggars, crippies, and fakeers find 
their way here. I noticed one of the !atter who was do- 
ing penance, for which he wore round his neck a 
gridiron about afoot anda half lony. I was told this 
strange ornament was not removed while either eat- 
ing or sleeping. There were other loathsome practices 
exhibited, too filthy to chronicle. 

The greatest care was taken to prevent theft, Yet 
I was informed that pearls are dexterously removed 
from the shells by means of astiff piece of brass or 
‘bramble. 

Tho natives think that the pear is formed from the 
‘dew drops in connection with the sunbeams when the 
‘oyster comes to the surface to catch the drops 
of rain, Some think the pearls are fo rmed as a detence 
against interior worms, while others state authorita- 
tively that the pearl is the effect of disease. I findit 
is easier tn criticise their speculations than to sub- 
stitute a more rational theory, which I leaye to the 
reader. Between one hundred and two hundred 
pearls have been found in a single oyster, while 
sumetimes e hundred may be opened without 
finding any, The yellow or gold goloyre pearl 


The waters «f Ceylon abound with these 
remorseless pirates of the deep. Yet strange say to 
that the number of accidents in the fishing grounds 
If a shark is ssen, the divers make 


the heads of 
or palisade enclosures 


is most prized by the natives. The largest I saw 
was about the size of asmall pistol bullet ; spotted 
pearls are cheap, For a long time it was supposed 
that the pearl oyster was anchored to a certain piace, 
and that the crustacean was incapable of locomotion. 
More recent researches prove that it can detach itself 
from its moorings and form its byssus at pleasure, to 
prevent being carried away by the current, According 
to thestatementof one naturalist, an Oyster was seen 
taking a walk round the inside of a “chattie”’ ana 
mounting the glass side of a vivarium, They are sup-~ 
posed to change their places a dozen times in a month, 
_ An oyster reaches maturity in its sixth year, and 
in its ovaria there are reckoned to be about twelve 
million eggs. Owing to its many enemies it is 
hardly necessary to add that few of these millions 
arrive at a mature condition. This curious iamuly 
of crustacea are so human as to be &cegarious in their 
habits, while they are addicted to night walking, not 
however, to be regarded as an aspersion on their charac- 
ter like that of the human biped, but Solely on ac- 
count of their enemies, darkness being tueir best 
protection. The pearl oyster is, on the Wool, a hardy 
creature, capable of living in brackish water, 1ucliued to 
leave its moorings if the water gets agitaicd aud 
disgusted with the conduct of crabs and shiimps, 
which nibble at its byssus andzcompel emigration, 
The shape of this strange creature carrying so vaiuable 
a treasure is that of an imperfect ‘oval, while the 
inside of its shell resembles a silver palace more 
beautiful than the pearl itself,—Zimes of India 
———————__ 

Cinnamon ADULTERATION 1N Avstrra,—The Aus. 
thiato nunistry for home affairs has issued u circular 
to all police Suthorities throughout whe couuury 
calling attention to the growing practice of adul- 
veraling spice, especially cinnamon, and ebjoining 
a Strict application Ol the laws against food auulter. 
ation, ‘The circular states that at has been prougint 
to the Knowledge Of the authorities wat large 
quantities of hazel-nut shells are brougut ino 
Pee ne by way of ‘'rieste tor no otaer purpose 

8 ground up with cinn —Chenis 
Dreier sea Pp amon.—Chenist and 


in Hngiand now aud the syslem ot edugatiou is being 
extended to the youths of the Upper classes, Sir Kid. 
Hay Currie, the tounder of the People’s Palace in 
London, has started one for the sous of grenilemen, 
Agriculture, Practical, Hogincering, Hlecuriaay du, 
are taught with the Ordinary suvjects of a pubic 
school course, and the Pupils are made to ve profi. 
clent in riding, boating, swimming and obher manly 
sports. Lhe object is to make the sous of geatile= 
men who have to fight ther Way in tue worida 
More practical men as colonists than they are 
generally now. a knowleage of a iew or the 
selences with an aptitude tor manual work eaable 
® colonist to tind empivyment without auy great 
diftioulty,—Ceylon Colonist at home, 


é NIBRoUsS PLANTS AND NEW PrRopucrs.—LHere 
1S an interesting paragraph trom Mr, Muir’s Au- 


ministration Keport ior the Central Province 
just out ;— 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS are very much in favour 


Negociations have been in progress for some months 
with Messrs. Gordon Keeves aud W, Gow vespecting 
the lease to them of o large tract of Crown iwnd 1 
Matale East, tor experiments in growing fivce plants 
chiefly and other products. Unavoidable deiay bas oc- 
curred 1n concluding a formal agreement, but 1 trust 
that these gentlemen will be in possesion ot a portiou 
at any rate, of the iand betore Jong, and that weir ers 
periment willturn out @ success. ‘Ihe laud 15, &b pre- 
sent, profitless to Government, snd success witn the ex- 
periment would be a great boon to the neighbouring vile 
lagers, who are, I understand, anxious to see Operations 
1D progress, in order that they may obtain regular re- 


muneratiyg emplo m al ke 
homes, Pioymend WIKIA easy s9ACR Of shez 


LL THE TROPICAL 


PROGRESS IN “WHST HAPUTALE:” 


‘“pHE DARJEELING OF CEYLON’; A THA COMPANY 
WANTED : ALL THE PRESENT PROPRIETORS 
TO BECOME SHAREHOLDERS ? 


Weare indebted to a correspondent who supple- 
ments therecent notice of this district that appeared 
in our ‘columns ‘with the following further in- 
formation :— 

“Tn reading a correspondent’s notes from West 
Haputale in your Overland sheet, I see he passed 
without mentioning Lentran jand Caliender, flourish- 
ing tea estates both owned by Mr. Dunsmure, 
who has established a tea factory in the centre 
of the Valley. .On Wellatenne too Mr. Margary 
is opening land in tea. There must be well on 
to 700 acres of: tea planted in the Kalupahana 
Valley out of a total of three; thousand acres . avail- 
able in private Jands. It would pay better to make 
it all into’a Company with’ one factory if some- 
one would take the matter up. ’ In addition ito 
being near the railway, the district has the 
advantage over the old estates in other district. 
in being ajl virgin soil, with ample fuel supply, 
and if properly managed the tea at that ele. 
vation should command. a better price than the 
average. Thereis. undoubtedly a fine field for a 
Oompany.. Some of. the present proprietors sank 
their capital, by paying an | average of R60 a acre 
at the Government land sale in 1880; and when cin- 
chona failed, tea was only in its infancy, whereas 
now it is proved to succeed in the wid, which 
after all is much the same as in the rest of Hapu- 
tale. There is @ prejudice against Kelupahana, 
but it is the healthiest climate in Oeylon, and will 
yet grow the best tea. Is runs to 7,000 feet ip 
some parts where theclimate and lay of the land 
has been compared to Darjecling.”’ : 


— 
THE COLOMBO PUBLIC TEA SALES. 


THE FIGURES FOR THE HALF-YHAR. 


The public sales of tea in Colombo for the half-year 
closed with yesterday’s heavy auction, and we have 
‘pleasure in supplying our readers with the figures for 
the six months, and the comparative totals for the 
latter half of 1890. This is the first year in which the 
season is being reckoned from January to December, 
instead of—as in the old coffee days from Oct. to Sept. 
The progress in the quantity of Oeylon tea placed 
in the world’s markets are well-known to the 
public; but the figures below show that the {ea trade 
of Colombo from the beginning of 1891 has made even 
greater progress compared with the total exported. 
The quantity offered in the local market in 1885-6 was 
about 20 per ceut., while the following year it fell to 
17 per cent. Since then, we believe it has not reached, 
or at any rate not exceeded, the 20 per cent., until the 
present occasion, for out of about 33,000,000 ib. of tea 
which by the #0ch inst, will have been! exported trom 
Colombo since the 1st Jan, last, about 6,776,000 1b., or 21 
per cent, will have been offered in publiosale by the 
brokers of Oeylon, This is doubtless a great increase 
on the previous six months, but we are inclined to 
believe that it is a sign of greater confidence in the 
loca! market which will continue. From July to Decem- 
ber last inclusive the number of packages offered and 
sold were 67,550 and 45,164 respectively ‘as against 
96,804 and 69,488 for the present siz months, As to 
the number of lb. they can be easily calculated through 
out, at the average rate of 70 lb to a chest or package. 
The following list, the figures of which we have obtained 
from our brokers, are for the half year concluded 
yesterday, and represent the number of packages offered 
and sold. It will be seen that Messrs, Forbes and 
Walker still hold a very secure first, position, while 
from ‘the indications of the Jast. quarter. more 


especially, the neat three firme, which stand fairly I 
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close together, are engaved in a keen competition for 
second place, or will be dnriug the coming half-year.— 
The figures concerning Messrs. Benham’s sales are 
necessury to mage the totals, 


offered sold 
kgs. kgs, 
Messrs. Forbes and Walker 40,847 34.387 
5 Somerville & Co. «» 20,010 13,156 
Mr, EK, John ahs «- 18,314 12,532 
Messrs, A. H. Thompson & Co. wee, en 9,227 
i E. Benham & Co. mae 354 186 
Totals ... 96,804 69,488 


Local “Independent,” 
Reh an Sos*e Be 


PLANTING IN PERAK. 


We are very pleased {to hear of the good work 
being done in the Straits Settlements by old Ceylon 
Planters. From a letter just received from Mr. 
Thomas Fraser, we quote as follows :— 

I suppose you have heard of the very favourable 
terms the Perak Government is offering land. for, viz: 
blocks of 5U0 acres, of which any applicant can have 
two: and select jwhere he likes, at $3 an acre and 
no guit rent and purchase in perpetuity. The Govern- 
ment however may impose an adyalorcm duty of 2% 0/0 
or any part of it, should they wish to do s0 on the 
crop: exported. 

People at home are turning. their attention to it 
and a very considerable acreage) has already been taken 
up on these terms and there is plenty of capital to 
open: it. 

Our coffee, Arabian and Liberian, are both doing ex- 
ceedingly well. The latter has certainly found a home 
here asiit never did in Ceylon. Tea is also doing re~ 
markably well and there is any quantity of land to be 
had. suitable for its cultivation and cheap. I am sur- 
prised that some of your old coffee planters haye not 
come over to take up land and so participate in the 
liberalterms now being offered by the Government. 


—— eee 


WESTWARD HO!—THE COMMISSIONERS 
FOR PERU, 


We. haye a letter from ‘ Old Colonist” dated 
31st May from on board the S. §. “ Btruria” off 
Queenstown, Ireland—the precursor, we trust, of 
mae chatty notes to follow. We quote his news 
so far :— 

Here we are so far well and. hopeful, the spirit 
indeed boing very willing. ~Ross has had “ La Grippe,’’ 
but I hope a few days on the Atlantic will set him 
righb. \We may have a few days in New York. We 
are to visit Trinidad, but whether we say find it most 


-convenient to do so in going or coming 1 do uot know 


yet. bis great Yankeeland liner of somewhere abont 
8,000 tons is no doubt a smart affair, bub there isa 
quiet dignity about life on board the good old P. & O. 
which I have never found elsewhere at sea. Dear old 
“ Logie ’? came down to see us off yesterday and stayed 
till the bell rang. Very kind of him. How well he 
looks! ‘When I am asked “ Whois the happiest man 
youever met?” Til think of “ Logie.” I wish he had 
been going along with us. You will probably see him 
soon ¢nvoute for the Straits, Most, kind letter from 
another old colonist, W. Donnan of Belfast today* 
Wants me to go to South Africa when I return! 
I presume it will be January 1892, before we c 
emerge ‘from Peru, Brazil or Bolivia, ? i 
OO OO 

THe AMAZON STEAM NAviGAtion Company hag 
Sold its hundred steamers, and all its wharves, 
landings, .and wharehouses to the Brazilian Cor- 
Poration, known as the Empreza de Obas Publicas, 
for £850,000, making £350,000 by the transaction, 
This)frangaction renders the great, rabber-carrying 
trade, of the Amazon a Brazilian monoply,—Jn- 
diarwbocy Journals ; 


‘an increase, however, 
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CINCHONA BARK IMPORTS AND PROSPECTS.‘ 


Messrs. C. M. & C. Wodehouse in their latest 
monthly Report sum up ths total imports of bark 
into the United Kingdom for a ssries of years, and 
we see at a glance how the same has begun 
steadily though slowly, to decline. Tho figures 
extend from 1885 to 1890 inclusive. Tha import 
from Caylon fell off from 12,872,384 lb. (in 1886) 
to 8,135,456 lb: last year. From India, Java, 
and other parts of the Hast there has been 
the import rising in six 
years, from 985,264 1b. to 1,588,480 lb. [Of course 
the bulk of the Java bark goes to Holland.] In 
the case of South and Central America, West 
Indies, &c., we have 873,264 lb. imported thence 
in 1885 and only 335,552 lb. in 1890. Re-imports 
from the Oontinent of Hurope, however, have increased 
from '573,120'lb. in 1885 to 1,023°344 lb. in 1890 
—ithis means of course Java bark mainly; for 
the grand total of imports into the United Kingdom, 
which was close on 14} miilion!b in 1885, and 
exceeded 16 million in each of the three succeed- 


~ ing years, fell to 14% again in 1889 and to about 15 


in view of thea inorease 


' has not improved. : 
“be chiefly dug to Java, which, if will be seen, has 


This makes it all the stranger, 
in consumption and the 
clearing out of bark and quinine in second hands 
in London of late years, that the market for bark 
That it- has not done so, must 


million lb. in 1890. 


more tian doubled its total export of high-class 


bark in four years. 


_ ———<$—_—_—__——_——— 
COAL AND OTHER COMBUSTIBLES IN 
CEYLON. 


- From the letter of a Oeylon public servant now 


“ia England and who shows his patriotism by not 
‘forgetting his adopted land, we quote as follows :— 


“ T met Mr. Blanford of the Indian Meteorological 


~ Department lately, and in a discussion about coal 


‘in India he said it was aot likely to ba found in 


Ceylon, as the strata lying below the mountain 


‘ranges wera of too recent formation and did not 


go back to the carboniferous period, The moun- 
taina themselves were of crystalline origin and 


“belong to one of tha oldest systems of rocks in 
~ geology. -A good knowledge of chemistry however 
~mignt lead to the discovery of some substitute for 


coal, as has been done in Italy recently. A des- 
eription of this discovery will be found in the 


“enclogad slip from the Standard of the 28th May.” 


© RomE, Wednesday Night.—An experiment was suc- 


Gasstuily cartied out yesterday which will probably 


“mark the commencement of anew era of prosperity 


- for the mechanical industries of Italy, and especiaily 


toasts wore given, 


for her carrying companies. A train was run yestarday 
from Rome to Frascati, furnished with a new combus- 
tible, prepared according to the invention of Signor 
Sapor, of Siena. It is a preparation of lignite, of 
which there are immense and rich deposits ia Ltaly. 
It is round of two qualities, the xiloide and the schistose, 


_ of which the latter is the richer in combustible material. 


To yesterday’s experiment the train ran easily and 
smoothly up ono of the steepest gradients in Ltaly. 


The quantity of fuel used during the transit was three 
‘hundred and sixty-seven kilogrammes, as against three 


hundred of ordinary coa!. The train was a heavy one, 
of eight carriages and lugguge van; and there wore 
seventy passengers, including members of Parliament, 
engineers, Ke. 

‘Lunch was served atthe Hotel Irascati, at which 
An Waglish gentleman said Eng- 
land would witness with pleasure the success of the 
experiment, and the commercial emancipation of Italy. 


A telegram was sent to the King, announcing the suc- 


cess of the experiment. A very brilliant gas is also to 


be obtained from lignite. 


The importance of this new manufacture will be seen 
when it is remembore] thatItaly now pays from a 


15 


hundred to a hundredand twenty million francs yearly 
to other countries for coal, and that her’ supplies of 
ligniteare practically unlimited. The smoke from the 
nen. combustible is very light, and not disagreeable in 
odour.’ 

We should be only too well pleased if even lignite 
were found to exist in quantity in Ceylon. Mean- 
time it is ourious we have heard nothing further 
of the Siam lignite which, a few years ago, & 
mining engineer told us abounded in a locality 
whenge it could be cheaply shipped to Ceylon. 


a 
SALE OF TEA ESTATE PROPERTY. 


A third share of the Mipitiakande estate in the 
Kelani Valley has been purchased by Messrs. 
Keanedy & Evans for £5,000 sterling. Mipitiakande 
has 260 acres of fine tea in full bearing with 112 
acres of reserve. The price—£15,000 over all—is 
a handsome one, equal to £55 per acre for the tea. 


—————— > 
COCONUTS AND CINNAMON. 


Kadirana, June 20thg 

After an interval of fine weather, which lasted from 
the 6th to thse 12th, rain set in again steadily yester. 
day, and the previous night being stormy with Heavy 
rain; the gauge showing 3°46 inches in the 24 hourg, 
The total for the month so far is 8'43 inches. With 
s0 much rain all vegetation is looking fresh and green, 
but it even would benefit by a few weeks of warm sunny 
weather. The vigour in ths cinnamon bushes seems 
to be forcing out a “bud” which it is hoped will 
not be heavy, as it would interfere much with the 
peeling which is now good. The last cinnamon sales 
in London show no improvement in price or demand 
for fine spice; this is bad for those who cultivate 
wel], for the preparation of lower quality cinnamon 
scarcely pays expenses. Fever I regret to say still 
prevails extensively all over the district; fresh cages 
are common, and relapses numerous, and thig last 
is the most serious, as each relapse leaves the patient 
weaker, The poverty of the people will not permit 
of their lying up till strength is quite restored, for 
beiag poor they must work to maintain themselves 
and thoir familie, and the food they oan afford ig 
not what one would prescribe for convalescent fever 
patients. ‘Quinine is coming greatly into favour, and 
the various dispensaries aud the hospitals’are freely 
patronized. The people are beginning to recognise 
the fact that by the use of quinine fever can be 
subdued in a few days before the strength is much 
affected, whilo under native treatment the patient 
as arule is fit for nothing for wooksa after the fever 
has subsided. This is a serious matter to the poor. 


ee ee 
THE STORY OF A TORTOISE. 


Mr. J. H. Take contributes the following very 
interesting paper to the Journal of the Hitchin 
Natural History Club for May :— ; 

[After recording the deaths of animals and birds 
from cold, the writer proceeds :— ] 

But tomy family and myself, the loss of an old 
friend and summer visitant, who has for more than 
a qadarter of a century amused and interested us by 
his odd ways and quamt old-world appearance, 
caused the deepest regret. Hoe was a tortoise. I 
speak of him as a summer visitant, for with the 
regularity of a bird of passage he took his departure, 
leaving no trace behind of the quarters he had 
selected for his winter residence. It is a curious 
fact that that tha self-burying of the tortoise is 
accomplishsd without any visibla disturbance or 
heaping up of the earth, and we have rarely, if 
ever, been ablo to discover the precise spot, until 
on some warm day in the early spring his muddy 
form was purtially seen at the mouth of his hole, 
This he usually confined himself to until he 
thou ght the warm weather was fully assured to him. 
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Then he commenced to ramble about the garden 
during the day, hiding at night under a echrub on 
the sunny side of the wall. 

“For his winter residence he seldom selected a 
south aspect. The short grass on the lawn seemed 
in the early spring to give him the food he needed - 
then dandelion and 2 variety of young seedlings or 
tender herbaceous plants were all devoured. with 
evident relish. So much was this the cage with 
certain plants—young Aquilegia for inslance—that 
we lost some varieties which we have not been able 
to replace. But the ‘bonne bouche’ of the sum- 
mer was evidently the soft juicy stalk and geed of 
of the ornithogalun mutans (Star of Bethlehem). 
These seeds he devoured in large quantities and they 
were with the dandelion flower, the only food which 
we could tempt him to eat from our hands. The 
ravages he committed led to many complaints from 
the gardeners and various devices were resorted to, to 
restrain him within bounds. A low fence of wire 
netting six inches high enclosing a space of five or 
six feet square made him a convenient ‘pound’ 
where he was fed with lettuce and dandelion; but 
this imprisonment wes evidently very irksome, as he 
‘spent most of his days in making a futile attack 
upon the wire netting; very amusing it was to watch 
him retreating a few inches from the wire and then 
with all his force rushing like a battering rao 
against the obstruction. Whether ia revenge or 
not Ieannot say, but of Jate years the tortoise took 
great delight in creeping afler the gardeners and 
butting hard against their boots whilst they were 
engaged in work: and on ‘mowing days’ especisliy 
this became so troublesome that it was more need- 
ful to imprison him. In order to give him a wider 
range we at last resorted to the plan of iaserting a 
Wie ring into the outer edge of his shell to which 
a string was fastened toa short post which could 
at pleasure be moved to different parts of the lawn. 
This he more quietly resigned himself to, though it 
vas evidently opposed to hig quaintly active habiis 
during the summer dsys. Even on summer nights 
he went to bed early. During tho past autumn I 
had noticed that he appeared Jess active than usual 
and that food left for him was frequently untouched. 
The tortoise, however, disappeared as usual when 
the cold weather came, leaving no trace behind 
him, and it was only in April when the border was 
being dug up that be was found, and then, alas, it 


was discovered that be had nerished from the extreme 


cold. and thus anietls ded his tf) 7 
sa ! 
FT cayinoy aa ai het evict 
effection for any oc! us, and the only soung he «1 


gave forth was 2 very angry hissing when lifted trom 
the grass, which sounded like a vigorous attempt 
at cursing. But for all that we miss him more 
than many who have sain more, and we can place 
him among those of whom the poet says :— 


‘ Ajas for those that never sing 

But die with all their music in them.’ 
Silently he lived his lonely little life, separated 
from his kindred, and silently he passed out of it, 
But he lived surrounied by friends who had a 
sincere regard for him, and who did what they 
could to make him happy, and he died la~ented. 

“T cannot remember where he came from, and I 

cannot guess how old he was; but for near thirty 
years he has wandered over our lawn in sunshine 
and cloud, and the children who loved to play. w th 
him when he first came are now grown mea and 
women, and are soattered up and down the world. 
He had been with us for a generation, and we 
mourn for him aga ‘link’ wilh the past, though 
it be but @ small one,”’ 


The mail of 5th June has brought us the 
following :— 

A Livine Heirtoom.—We are indebted to Mr. A 
©, Jefferies, of the Gloucester Arms Hotel, for the 
following very interesting narrative :—“ The interest- 
ing account of the life and lamented death of an 
old friend aud summer visitant given by Mr. 
Tuke in the Journal of the Hitchin Natural History 
Club, and reproduced in the Zzpress, hasled me to 
record a few particulars of another sojourner in our 
town of the same species. This tortoise is named 
Jacko, and he has not, I am happy to say, succum- 
bed to the late severe winter, but is, at the present 
moment, as hale snd hearty as ever. The scene of 
the earliest recorded event in Jacko’s history is laid 
at Gloucester. There, about 55 years ago, he was 
purchased flike most of his kindied who have taken 
up their abode in this country) from a sailor, by the 
present owner’s grandfather. He was then quite 
smull; he now measures eleven inches in length and 
ten across, He has lived successively at Goucester 
Derby and Hitchin, and has been treated asa sort 
of heirloom by the family into which he was pur- 
chased, and has descended in a direct line to the 
present owner. Jacko is a very much domesticated 
tortoise. His food consists chiefly of bread sopped 
in milk, which constitutes his morning and principal 
meal; he is very fond of fruit, also of dandelion 
and Jettuce. He apparently possesses affection for 
or partiality to some members of the household 
and will even follow those he is supposed to be fond 
of, but he ig very sulky with strangers. He is the 
children’s playfellow, and is very fond of snugly 
stowing himself away in a doll’s cradle; at other 
times he prefers to sleep with the household cat, 
with whom he is on the most friendly terms. 
Though sush an unoatentatious creature, he has 
neverthelces figured to some extent in public life. 
On two occasions he has during his winter’s sleep 
been cxhibited at local bazaars asthe ‘‘ Sleeping 
beauty,’ when some of the spectators have seemed 
dubious as to his claims to this description. At 
autumn he has always been closely watched, and 
when his natural inclineticn to bury himself mani- 
fested itself he was placed in some warm and secure 
coiner and covered up, and bis burying propensities 
thwarted. During last winter he was well wrapped 
up in old cloth, and does not appear to have ex- 
perienced any inconvenience from the severe weather. 
Jacko has met with one adventure in the course of 


avantiul iife. 0 his cocasion he was icst 
io say stolen— 

I t rk 

ULB Litres WES. BOGE Tdaiser 


; nis he yard, baving it is 
supposed, been thrown over the wall, and thus 
returned to his rightful owner. As 2 result of this 
experience he was seriously indisposed for a time, 
but eventually recovered. Jacko has now been a 
resident of Hitchin for 20 years.” 

[Perhaps some correspondent may put together all 
the authentic details which are available regarding 
the veteran tortoise, now blind, which has for so 
many years wanderedia the Tanque Salgado swamp 
and the grounds of Uplands, Colombo?—Ep. 7, A.] 


ming on Haak im 
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ECHOES OF SCIENCE. 


According ¢> the annual report of the Agricul- 
tural Department on Injarious Insects and Fungi 
receutly issued by the Board of Trade, it has been 
arranged with the Post Office to distribute leaf- 
Jets on the attacks of crops in the rural districta. 
Trials of the plan have been made in the case of 
the Hessian fly and winter moth; posters showing 
magnified illustratious of these insects being also 
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displaved in the country post Offices to enable far- 
mers to recoguise them. The report also saggests 
that washes of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 
should be applied to potito crops not only to check 
the outbreak of the disease, but to prevent it. 
Recent experiments in FKrance and Belgium have 
proved the efficacy of: his remedy, as also of sul- 
phate of iron (grecn vitriol) washes. 

Fics.—The old Greeks had a notion that certain parts 
of the fig were good for digestion, and their observation 
is borne cut by recent investigations. In 1880 M. 
Bouchut pointed outtha’ the fruit aud branches of 
the fig-tree contained a fermentive juico which digested 
albuminoid substances. Quite recently, Dr. Mussi has 
isolated the digestive principle, which he calls ‘* cradina,”’ 
after krade, the digestive part of the fig. The juice, 
when filtsred and evaporated, and then treated with 
alcohol, yields a white precipitate, which, on being dried, 
beeomes yellow. Treated with water it swells, and the 
insoluble residue, when dissolved in acid or alkali, digests 
moist fibrin, It differs from pepsine by preserving 1's 
digetive properties in alkaline liquids, and from papaine, 
in itsaction not being destroyed by hydrochloric acid. In 
aneutt>al liquid it has no digestive power over starch. 

An imitation wineis made from figs in rance aud 
Algeria, by steeping the figsin warm water and fermen- 
tingthe liquor obtained. When mingled with a little wine 
it isdifficult to tell it from genuine wine; bot M. P. 
Oharles has found tbat by evaporating it, a residue is lett 
containing a considerable quantity of mannite. Asthis 
substauce is only an exceptional ingredient in wines, and 
is never present in anything like the same quantity, it, 
therefore, becomes a test of grape and fig wine.— 
Globe. 


—— ---& 
THROUGH SUMATRA. 


(From the Bataviaasch Niewvsblad.) 


The intended working of the Ombilicn 
and the construction of a railway to the West Coast 
of Sumatra has for a long time attracted general atten- 
tion. 
learned that Mr. Yzerman, the well kaown GChief- 
engineer for the construction of the State railway, at 
the head of a commission, intended to make « joarney 
overland to the Hust Const in connection with the 
possible carringe of coals to that coast. Concerning 
the long and difficult journey on foot, we were not 
without fears for the fate of the travellers in this 
terra incognita of our Uolonial dominion, and we re- 
ceived the news with joy that the scientific expedition 
after many difficulties, and with the loss of one of its 
members, by the treacherous murder of inspector Van 
Raalte, had met engineer J. André de la Porte at 
Langgam in safety. 
that a numerous aod intelligent audience assembled at 
the Hall at the Gardens to hear the interesting in- 
formation which Mr. Yzermen had been invited by the 
Administration of the Natural History Society of 
Netherlands India to give concerning the expedition 
across Sumatra. The lecture was illustrated by a large 
map of the explored ground. A branch of the Kwantan 
runs through the Ombilien coalfields; falls into lake 
Singkara; leaves theilake on its southern border and 
winds its way eastward, The objact of the expedition was 
to seek a trace for the railway on the left side of this 
river. Of the great rivers on the Hast Coast of Sumatra 
the Siak has the greatest navigable length and this 
Yiver is inteuded to be made use cf in tho export of 
coals. On the 17th Feb. all who were to take part 
in the expedition were assembled at Si Djoendjaing, 
the station of the Controller of the united VII, Kottas. 
Besides Mr. Yzerman there were Mr. S. H. Koorders, 
forest dipurtment, Dr. Van Bammelen, natural his- 
tory. Lieut. Bakhuis chief of the topographical 
departm:nt at Padang, Inspector Van Raatten, 
Mr. VanA!phen, champion tiger hunter of the Padang 
highlands and Tuanku of Riu Rau, Eighty coolies 
were wanted for the baggage, instruments &e. Food, 
arms and clothing had to be carried, so that the 
whole expedition consisted of about 250 men. ‘Lhe 
Journey along the Kwantan the lecturer described as 
one of the most beautiful of the many- excursions on 


coal fields | 


People became still more interested when they | 


It can astonish ncbody therefore | 


‘he water he bad made ia the Archipelago, The 
step wallof naked gramte, porphyry and calyx, tinted 
and zhaded in hundreds of colours and crowned with 
gigantic forest trees Were very imposing. The river 
here hag cut cut for itself a bed in {he rocks *rem 
ten to twenty ysrds wide. High above the head of 
the traveller gigantic trees rear themselves whose 
branches meet above the stream which runs beneath 
their roots. Flowers of the most brilliant colours 
add life and glow to the exceedivgly beautiful and 


natural scene. A solemn stillness reigns in the 
regions. [It is virgin nature. The beautiful and 


interesting surroundings did not prevent the at- 
tention of the, bold travellers being frequently drawn to 
the dangers which beset them on account of 
swiftness of the ourrent, and great praise ig 
due to the Mslay boatmen of Salahé. Fallen trees 
blocked up the spaces between the rocke. This was 
only a foretaste of the difficulties which the voyagers 
were afterwards to meet. Mar Mokko-mokko the goods 
were taken ont of the boats end brought overland past 
the waterfalls and currents to be placed again in the 
boats lower down. The place where this happened is 
called Solok and here a tunnel of 1800 meters will be 
necessary, which can however be built in two sections 
of 1,350and 450 meters. Having arrived at Ambatjong 
a cump wasformed snd some days’ rest were induiged 
in. Phe reception by Tuanku Kadi Radja was very 
hearty. A flask and a slendany were accepted as 
valuable presents by one of the chiefs which shows the 
primitive condition of the people in these parts. Labo 
Ambatjong is one of five districts which in names 
recognize the authority of the Radja of Basorah who 
bas his residence at Tjarantei on Kwantan. In this 
region called the Rantau the authority is ssid to be 
mercly nominal and in the district Lubu Jambi snd 
Taloe which are hostile;the Radja bas nothing to say. 
On account of information from Padang accordi ng to 
Which the Taloers had declared themselves to be 
under the authority of tho Radja of Basorah, 
Oontroller Ringat went to Indragiri to ask the 
chief for his co-operation and approval ot making 
surveys ior constructinga railway. These were granted 
and the travellers went there but they were firmly 
forbidden to enter the land as they wanted nothing to 
do with the Blandas. There is now some ground for this 
distrust, The authority of tha Government in these 
regions is very weak. Districts under Dutch authority 
in caso Gf war againut independent provinces always 
ask the Controller for assistance and he invariably 
refuses for s0me reason or other, generally from inabie 
lity to grant it. The cute Malay sees this at once and 
is malw to scex oursuppert. Another reason, said the 
speaker, for hostility to us is the Zadies. The women 
contrary to the custom in other Malay countries have an 
extraordinary amount of influence over t heir husbands 
and they meke fall use of it. Whilein other district, 
the menis spoken to as angkaw and the woman askau, 
the males in Taloe are disdainfully addressed as kau. 
A Malay legend gives the following asthe cause. Onee 
upon & time some men end women were weeding 
in a ladang when a gigantic tiger sprang roaring 
into the midst of them. The men instead of unit- 
ing to ¢ffer a courageous resistance took to their 
heels and left the women and children in the 
lurch, Thus came the men inte bad odour. 
These people gave proofs of their hostility and Mr. 
Yzerman to avoid political questions was obliged to 
turn aside soas not to pass thro’ their land. Onthe 
second of March the party left Logei di Rambu. 
Messrs. Yzerman, Bemmolen and Koorders were in 
front, then came the coolies who formed a long train 
with Mr. Bakhuis hehind, A few paces off came 
Messrs. Alphen and Raalten one armed with al 
Beaumont rifle and the other, witha revolver. Peagefu 
and without a thought of insecurity the journey was 
continued, Wherever we had been we were received in 
friendly manner and we had no suspicion that this 
day would have 80 Sad an ending. Suddenly we in 
front heard rifle shots echoing thro’ the jungle. Not 
suspecting any evil we continued calmly nn our way, 
then cries trom the coolies made us think somethin 
was wrong. Again shots were heard and the coolies 
bolted, Those close behind ys threw away thei. 
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bundles, ran past us followed by the others ae 
frightened and panic-~stricken. Thousands of exemies 
had attacked the rear of our party anc had overthrown 
all those who did not take to flight. We did not try 
te rally the coolies; if would have been useless. 
Followed by some of the most courageous inclu- 
ding a Javanese mandor we returned tothe rear and 
met Bakhuis. He had heard shots and turning round 
saw Van Raalten staggering out of the jungie 
and after going afew paces he placed his hand to his 
head and fell down. Van Alphen had seen Bakhuis 
fire at some figures that suddenly came out of the wood 
and then disappeared sgain in the thicket. Rifle fire 
was no use here, It was a case for calm reflection 
and parley with the enemy it possible. ‘What could 
we, @ handful of Huropeans, do against such numerous 
enemies on ground known to be completely hostile. 
Do not shoot, was my order, These were the most 
painful moments of the jouraey and ihey will always 
remain in my recollection. ‘he moment has come to 
express a word of sincere thanks to my fellow traveilers. 
My. time has been so much occupied that I have not 
been able to do so before. Then I learned to know 
them, not only as men inspired by a holy love for 
science but as men who in the hour of dauger can be 
implicitly trusted. Whilst we stood there we decided 
on the one hand not under any consideration to take 
to flight and on the other to sell our lives as dearly 
as possible, More shots were fired and the Javarese 
mandor by my side fe)l mortally wounded. We found 
Van Raalten with a bullet in his head ard klewaug 
wounds on his body, lifeless on the path. The Malays 
had disappeared. All along the track goods that the 
coolies had carried were strewn abuut. A portion of 
the baggage had fallen into the hands of the robbers. 
Robbery, the Malay ideal, was the object of the attack. 
By degrees the coolies were persuaded to take up 
their loads, and we placed Van Roaiten in a simple 
grave near where he was murdered. The expeci- 
tion between Logei Rambuand Langgam met « num- 
ber of natural obstacles. The land between Kampar 
and Kwantan is not as was supposed a series ot 
swamps but just hilly and with comparatively little 
water, The tormation of the land between Siak and 
Kampar differs little from that between Kwantanand 
Kampar only that it is more swampy in the neighbour. 
hood of theSiak river, The way through the Sumatr. n 
woods. in high situationsis not difficult. They consist 
principally of upright trees of three feet or more in 
thickness and fifty feet high under which there is a 
thin lean undergrowth of young timber that hasuot 
had, sufficient air andlight to make it flourish pro- 
perly. Here ten or twelve men armed with knives 
can easily cut a path for the bearers. Where, how- 
ever, a thick growth of dalang or what is worse extensive 
swamps lie in the way then difficultves begin. In the 
swamps a sort of root tree grows which spreads out a 
network of roots which catch the fees of the ex- 
hausted traveller as ina trap. Then the experienced 
catch hold of a branch, a creeper which offers support 
and his skin and fleshis tornby the sawshaped bent, 
cutting thorns which are completely hidden from the 
view by thickleaves and which cause intense pain 
Besides, these difficulties there are those from the 
animal world. The wasps in the jungle and lalang 
fields, when the unwary traveller sets his foot ona 
nest of them, spring up, and he then experiences 
the painful consequences of their anger on his face, 
neck, and other bare parts of body. The horsefly 
sometimes comes in swarms and is very troublesome. 
But, the worst of all is the ant. The ant, cays the 
proverb, belongs to the east ; and thig is true with regard 
to Sumatra. All varieties of this insect are found in the 
woods, and ficlds; from the tiny black one that bites 
and torments the victim whilst he seeks in vain for him, 
to the gigantic red one. The population in -these 
regions do not regularly cultivate the land and they 
are constantly on the move. Poverty rather than 
affluence is met with, as is usually the case in thinly 
populated Jands. Tho Malay, however, is not discon- 
tented with his lot. We saw that the men as well 
as the women we meé bad intelligent friendly faces. 
The men have a comic appearance because they stroke 
upwards the few small hairs that adorn their upper 
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lips into a pointed miniature moustache. Days passed. 
witbout the travellers meeting a sinzle human being. 
Deer and pigs were comparatively scarce in the bush. 
On the other band thcre were numerous traces of 
pechyderms euch as the elephent ard rbinoceros. 
There were traces of beara’ claws in the trees, 0 
that these animals must be there in comparatively 
large numbers. To find the way in these almost 
litaitless unfrequested woods is mcst difficult cspeci- 
ally for the Malay who has no compass. The half 
cutting through branches on their way is a help to 
them and these bud ont again and in this way serve 
as sign posts for years. At Langgam on the Kam- 
par river on the 17th March the expedition met 
Engineer La Porte from Siak On the 31st of that 
mcuth the whoie party arrived at Siak. Ot the coolies 
there were twenty behind on aecount of sickness 
end desertion, The speaker finished his highly in- 
teresting reading with the wish that the iron horse 
should speedily break down the barrier which now 
separates the Hast Coast from the West Coast of 
Sumatra which will bring welfare and civilization to 
the impassable woods and inhospitsble lands. 


“HEMILEIA VASTATRIX.” 
PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE, 
By Wiiz1am PRINGLE, M. 5s. C. 1., 


LATE AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST TO MESSRS. MATHESON & CO. 
IN COORG, 


(Under special arrangement for publication in the 
“Ceylon Observer” and “Tropical Agriculturist ’’) 


Coffee leaf disease, Hemileia vastatriz, has produced 
such dire effects on the coffee of Ceylon and Southern 
India that most of your readers are quite (familiar 
with the name, and a brief outline of the life 
history of this deadly parasitic fungus will probably 
prove interesting. Those who wish for fuller infor- 
mation are requested to carefully read Mr. Morris’s 
and Mr. Marshall Ward’s reports. 

I have carefully gone over the ground traversed 
by the latter gentleman, and can fully corroborate 
his statements. 

When a field of coffee is attacked by the disease, 
the bright glossy green of the leayes is changed to 
a dull yellow, and on examination the under surface 
of the leaves is seen to be covered more or less 
with an orange-colored powder. This powder is 
composed of myriads of spores of the fungus Hemileia 
vastatriz. One of these uredo spores, sown on the 
under side of a leafof a tree, if the conditions of 
light, heat, moisture, and texture of the epidermis 
be suitable, willin ten to twenty hours germinate, 
and penetrate the stoma of the leaf;if the medium 
on which it is planted prove unsuitable it dies, or 

for months. On a coffee leaf 
Avabian species after germination in about three to 
five days a mycelium is formed, consisting of 
microscopic tubes. When these have absorbed all 
the food contained in the cell in which they were 
first formed, sucking organs are developed, which 
penetrate the neighbouring cell walls, feeding on the 
juices of the plant. As the cells’ contents are removed 
and taken up by the fungus,sothe mycelium extends, 
pushing its suckers into the surounding tissues ; when 
the cells are emptied a yellowish spot appears, 
generally visible about two to three days after the 
parent spore is planted, 

The rust patch is formed in about two to four 
days after the appearance of the yellow spot as a 
rule when the conditions are fayorable. If the 
weather is unfavorable or the medium on which the 
spore was sown unsuitable, the development is greatly 
retarded, and a yellow spot may show on a leaf for 
two or three weeks before any spores are shed, or 
they may not form at all. 

The rust patch is formed when the spores are 
forced up through the stomata, As the mycelium 
spreads, and increases in size, more spores are 


developed, and the patch of rust grows larger, radiating 
from wcentral point, 
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As the work of destruction is carried on within the 
leaf by the mycelium, it is quite evident that remedies 
applied after the spores appear on the epidermis of 
the leaf are useless: they must destroy the tissues 
to reach the foe within. Any agent to be of use 
must be on the leaf before the spore finds a resting 
place on it. 

When experimenting 
sporeson a coffee leaf, I took a clean seedling and 
raised it in a case prepared on Tyndall’s method, 
with the result that [ got a plant free from leaf- 
disease growing in sterilized soil. The spores. only 
grew where planted on the leaf, nowhere else, and 
Mr. Marshall Ward’s results were fully borne out.. The 
disease is not constitutional: the spore of the parasite 
must be deposited on the leaf before the disease can 
appear. 

A wenxk tree suffers more than a strong one from 
the loss of its leaves ; and a tree weakened by injury 
to its roots, due to removal of the surface soil by 
wash, mamotie digging, or other causes, recovers less 
rapidly, and if the attack of leaf disease or succes- 
sion of attacks are virulent will.in all probability 
succumb. The lower the vitality of the tree attacked 
the smaller its chance of recovery. : 

A half-starved coolie readily fallsa victim to fever, 
cholera &c., while if well fed he more easily resists 
the attack of disease ; so it is with the coffee tree. 

The conditions most favorable to the developement 
of the spores are a close, steamy, hot, stagnant 
atmosphere, with a subdued light. 

Heavy dews followed by hot days, if a dense shade 
is over the coffee, aid in the fructification. 

As a rule leafdisease is bad in South Coorg twice 
a year: just after the early rains, and during the 
autumn showers. In the hot weather we are practically 
free from it, though I have found the disease spots 
and rust patches in every month of the year. 

Shade under which the coffee of South Coorg is 
grown affects the disease in two ways. 

It acts as a wind screen and. retards the passage 
of the spores from one estate to another. If the 
coffee is one continuous sheet the disease may start 
at one corner of the estate and roll right over it 
when the climatic conditions are favorable. 

I have visited an estate on the first of the month, 


and though leaf disease was to be seen, it was not, 


suffering to any extent;fourteen days after the estate 
was red from end to end, and by the end of the 
month it had resumed the appearance presented at 
the beginning. 

This estate suffered from these periodical attacks, 
which always began at one corner, and swept over 
the estate in regular progression. 

Further examination showed that it was not the 
only estate affected in this way; and in every case 
the starting point of the attack was where the shade 
was thick, with damp and sour ground below. The 
air was, especially in the early morning laden with 
moisture, with often not a breath of wind. As the sun 
rose, the best possible conditions for the develop- 
ment of the fungus came into play. 

Here shade did more harm than good; being too 
thick it prevented the free admission of light, 
conserved the moisture toan undesirable extent, and 
aided greatly in the production of the moist. heat 
necessary for the germination of the spores. 

Under the circumstances the course to be pursued 
was first to render the conditions unsuitable to the 
fungus, by regulating the shade, and draining the 
land; then apply the remedies. 

The reason why the lower leaves of the tree suf- 
fer most, is that the great restingplace of the spores is 
on the ground, on the dead and dying leaves rest- 
ing thereon; the coolies pick up spores and dust 
as they walk through the coffee, and the bulk of 
the spores find a restingplace on the lowest leaves. 
These are shaded by the upper branches and in- 
tercept more of the moisture evaporated from the 
ground so that in general there are not only more 
spores on the lower leaves but the closer they are 
to the ground the more favorable the conditions are 
for the development. : 

Unless the ground and the jungle trees are treated, 
to say nothing of the neighbouring estates, it will 
he impossible to eradicate leaf disease. 


on the development of. the 


satisfactory. 


But an,estate can be kept practically clear of the 
pest. by one application to the ground and two. to 
the leaves per annum. 

In, France remedies are applied to the vine four 
times per, annum with great success. The work is © 
not expensive; only labour must be there to do it at, 
the right . time. 

The Hemileia vastatric- or a fungus so closely 
allied to it that I can see no difference between, them 
is to be found on. at least three jungle trees. _Un- 
fortunately [ know next to nothing of botany, so can- . 
not. classify them. It was on the goni (Ficus 
mysorensis?) that I first found the spores: whether 
these are the uredo spore or the second. sort~ 
of spore which prefers another. host I am not suffi- 
cently well up in cryptogamy ‘to. determine, but 
the. spores taken from the goni and sown on the 
coffee. leaf. developed there, 

I had a few. failures, in transferring the spores from 
the coffee tothe goni, but on. the whole, results were 
The atty (icus glomerata) when a 
young plant was taken could -also..be infected..'\If 
the leaves are old, the yellow spots may show: in the, 
leaf, with but very few spores being formed. 

Liberian coffee, which has a much tougher leaf 
than the Arabian, displays much the same characters 
as the atty and goni. 

The damage done by the Hemileia vastatrix is en- 
tirely that of depriving the tree of its leaves. You 
can make a coffee tree sick by varnishing its leaves 
on the under surface and so preventing its breathing :. 
consequently in selecting a remedy care. must. be 
taken that it does not clog up the pores of the 
epidermis. It would do more harm than good. Strip- 
ping off the diseased leaves ranks in the same category. 

A tree must have its leaves which are its lungs 
in good order or it cannot develope its fruits. If 
all the blossom that appears would set, crops of from 
five to ten tons per acre would be common. As amatter 
of fact only from one or ,two to ten per cent set, 
and all of that does not come on, 

The true useof a manure is to enable the tree to 
set its blossom, and to assist in the developement 
of a healthy bean. My experimental plots being 
systematically manured were able to set a larger pro- 
portion of the blossom than the estates, though both 
received the same work, the only difference being in 
the manures and ————.* ‘Though pruned and 
handled down to the level of the estates, they had 
a finer show of leaf and wood, and recovered from 
an attack of leaf disease more rapidly. 

The results from the estate where leaf disease was 
worst, taking the crop of 1887-8 as the basis and 
stating results as percentages on that, for both plots 
and estate, we get the following result :— 


Year 1887-88. 1888:89., 1889-90. 1890-91. 
Estate 100 63°1 34:2 85 
Plot 100 90°9 239°5 36°3. 


This shows the value of steady systematic manuring 
broadcast annually, and this year the plots have a 
splendid crop on them. 

It requires time, patience, and careful observation 
to get reliable results, and the results to be of value 
must forma series obtained by. steady systematic 
work. Not knowing how the various manures would 
act on the coffee tree I began with only small plots 
of 3,200 trees, or rather the space occupied by that 
number when the estate was originally planted. 
Each manure acted on two plots of 100 trees each, 
and the results individually takenare not conclusive. 
Therefore I had to take for comparison the aggregate 
results, including good, bad, indifferent and the un- 
manured plots for comparison with the estates, which 
in most cases did not receive the manures I re- 
commended, owing to failure of the supply of fish 
and other causes. 

Now as to preventative measures. Steady systematic 
manuring annually holds the first place; drainage is 
in some cases quite as important, and the careful 
regulation of shade render the conditions under 
which the coffee is grown suitable to it, and 


unsuitable to the fungus; then special remedies 
can be successfully applied. 


* A word which cannot he made out.—Ep, 7.4, 
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Six months ago I did not know how the practical 
application of remedies was to be managed. Sponging 
the leaves over took from Be 20 minutes per pees 
spraying with a syringe took from 5 to 10 minutes 
al pia not thoreedh P Laboring under this difficulty 
I did not consider that any practical good was to be 
gained till this point was settled. For as Mr. Ward 
said it is not the most difficult thing to find a sub- 
stance to destroy the fungus, but it was somewhat 
difficult to comply with the other conditions laid 
down, but I managed even that. And in February 
last two spray machines were sent from England 
by Messrs. Matheson & Co.: these fulfilled all the 
conditions necessary for practical work. 

All that is now required is to test the remedy and 
method of application on a wholesale scale. ‘ 

T have been engaged in practical work, ever since 
I left school,, and { can honestly say that leaf disease 
is preventible by practical measures, if there is labor* 
to carry through the work at the right time. 


WILLIAM PRINGLE, m.s.c.1., Late Agricultural 
Chemist to Messrs. Matheson & Co., in Coorg. 


pn ee 
WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Proceedings ofa general meeting held at Vayitri Ju- 
bilee Hall, 3rd June 1891. 


LEAF D1sHAsE.—Revenue.—‘' The Government con- 
siders that it would bevery desirable to comply with 
the request of the Wynaad Planters’ Association (that 
Surgeon Major Barclay be sent to the coffee districts 
of Southern India on thespecial cuty of investigating 
Hoemileia Vastatrix) and the Government of India will 
acoordingly be addressed.” —Recorded with satisfaction. 
Read Honorary Secretary’s letter of March 10h to 
Professor Galloway, Bureau of Vegetable Pathology, 
Washington, to which no answer has been received.— 
Read letter from Mr. Pringle, M.s.c.1. offering his 
services as @ scientist and analyst: the Honorary Se- 
oretary was instructed to thank Mr. Pringle, aud to in- 
form him that the proposal to give a large reward for a 
practical cure for leaf disease was still under discussion. 

Tgza.—Mr. Hockin stated that five Essays had been 
received. Resolved ;—-‘* That Mr. G. L. Yonge be re- 
quested to act as Judge of the Essays.” 


A a A 


THE TEA MARKET AND VARIATION 
OF PRIOES. 


Sizn,—Every year, when the tea market is low and 
prices poor, one hears a great deal said about the 
poor quality of the tea sold, and only in one ortwo 
cases are good prices realised, Now it appears to me 
that a good tea has no chance at all if sold when 
the market is low, as I willshow. In January I had 
in the factory between 8 and 9,000 lb. tea, but, being 
unable to send it all forward in one invoice, I divided 
it as equalJy as I could and seat the first lot for- 
ward to London by the 8th of the same month valua- 
tions on samples giving, for Broken Pekoe ls 1d, for 
Pekoe lid Pekoe Souchong 94, for which I got—for 
Broken Pekoe 1s 4d Pekos 1s, Pekoe Souchong 102d, 
average le lid. Through one delay and another the 
second lot did not go forward to London before 
March. This was valued in Colombo at a higher 
figure than the other half (though the same make)— 
Broken Pekoe 1s 3rd, Pekoe 11d to 1s, Pekoe Souchong 
10d, while the prices realized were Broken Pekoe 1044, 
Pekoe 8}d, Pekoo Souchong 83, average 9d, the same 
teas from one invoice fetching le 1¢d and 9d average. 


June 24th. OoRRESPONDENT. 


—Local ‘‘ Times.’ 


* And Money.—Ep,T. A. 


Tum Cuoco is a new plant or vine well known 
in the island of Samoa, which is creating gréat 
interest in Santa Barbara. The fruit weighs on 
the average about three pounds and has the flayor 
of a chestnut. It ripens in about 90 days 
and has been known to grow to weigh 20 pounds. 
—Rural Californian. 

TEA In Japan.—Zhe Japan Weckly Mail of 
13thE June says :— 

A large business has been done in Tea, and settle- 
ments to the 10th instant total 132,323 picnls. The 
leaf now being mostly handled is said to be not quite 
80 good in cup as the same grades lass season. Prices 
are well maintained, and second pickings are coming 
1D. 

The same paper inits issue of 20th June says:— 

The Vea trade has not been quits so active, but 
prices have been well maintained. Second crop leaf 
is now in full supply, aid total sett'ements to date 
are 20,000 piculs more than at same period last year 

THE CoLonY OF THE WUEEWARD IsL4nps.—The 
text of Mr. Morris’s lecture on these islands hag 
just beea printed in the journal of the Royal Colonial 
Iustitute. It comprises a description of the natural 
features of the islandsand their agricultural resources. 
As in the case of agriculturists nearer home, the 
colonists have manifested a tendency to put all their 
eggs into one basket,and with more or less disastrous 
results. Thanks to the initiative of Kew, and the 
energy of Mr. Morris, ‘‘potnical” stations, which 
should rather be called agricultural stations, have 
been instituted for the purpose of introducing and 
distributing tropical and other plants likely to be of 
economic importance and suitable for cultivation in 
particular district:, such as Coffee, Tea, Caoutchouc 
in various forms, Cinchona, spices, fibre-plants, and 
soon. A great federation ot bo‘anical and agricultural 
stations, with Kew at the centre, has bern tneideal of 
successive directors, and now theideal is beng realised 
Perhaps in the future the West India islands, or 
other suitable localities may teutilisei a3 nurseries 
for Orchids and other tropical plants, whence the 
home market may be supplied, somewhat as the 
propagating houses at Kew furaish the decorative 
plants for the show houses.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Java CincHONA Estate DiyipEnDs.—The annual 
general meeting of soareholders in the Java Cin- 
chona Planting Company, ‘ Melattie,” was held in 
Amsterdam on June 3rd. A dividend of eleven per 
cent was declared for the working of the year 
1890, while, in addition 2,000f. was written off ior 
depreciation of buildings, 3,000f. carried to the 
reserve fund, and @ balance of profit of 1002°54f. 
carried to new account. The name ‘ Melattie,’”’ 
does not occur among our list of Jaya estates. There 
is however, a Goenoeng Melati estate, which is one 
of the best in the island, ani produces an equiva- 
lent in bark of 4,000 to 6,000 kilog. sulphate of 
quinine per annum. It does not follow by any 
means, however that the dividend was not obtained 
from produce other than cinchona,—Chemist and 
Druggist, June 13. 

Tur Name or Ceyton and of its chief products, 
especially tea,—has probably been maze known more 
widely through the Tropical Agriculturist than even 
through the Tea fund or its agents. Wa get letters 
from the most out of-the-way corners of the world in 
appreciation of the 7’. A .and its contents. One of the 
latest is from the editorof ‘‘The Telegram,’’ Oolon, 
Central America, who thinks so highly of the 
periodical and of its usefulness to the agriculturisis 
in his State, that he has begua advertising it without 
waiting forour iordsr! The filing of the Ceylon Tropt- 
cal Agriculturst in the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, makes reference to it not infrequent 
in the official papers which are issued by the 
Secretary to all the States of the Union; And so 
the name of Ceylon and its planting enterprise 
becomes known far and wide, 
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THE TARE WEIGHT OF TEA 
CEYLON TEA CHESTS. 

We recur to this subject in order to make it 
elear what was done last year. The action of the 
Ceylon Association in London was then sought 
by our local planting representative body with the 
objact of the removal of the cause of oomplaini. 
The letter addressed by the Secretary to that Asso- 
ciation in reply to this request stated that after 
the fullest examination of the matter, which in- 
cluded the questioning of several of the leading 
Coylon men in London, it was not found that 
the assertions as to undue deduction, emanating 
from this side, ware borne out by the experience 
of those from whom evidence was obtained from 


AND 


home... That letter, however, proposed to our 
Planters’ Association that a test case should be 
obtainad. It suggested that a Oommission, to be 


appointed by the Jast-msntioned body, should 
parsonally supervise the weighing and packing of 
a considerable consignment of our teas; that 
these should be sent homsa in the ordinary aourse 
and that parties to be nominated by the London 
Association should in the same careful manner 
supervise the weighing of the shipment when re- 
ceived in the London Docks. Now it seems to 
us that no fairer opportunity could be offered 
than this of ascertaining how far the complaints 
made were well-grounded or the reverse. Yet it 
appears to be the fast that no notice whatever 
has been taken of this suggestion. Must it not 
be naturally concluded theretore that the repre- 
sentatives of our planting interest were satisfied 
that—in the majority of instances at all events— 
substantial justice; was done to Ceylon planters in 
this particular matter by this Custom authorities 
in London? . 

The London broxers and merchants go further and 
allege in effect that the whole mischief is due to 
negleot on this side of tha Customs regulations with 
regard to weighing and packing here in Ceylon. It is 
pointed out how completely the fractional parts of 
a pound areignored uader those regulations, Thus 
if a chest turns out say 49 lb. 150z., it is reskoned 
as 50 1b. gross. Similarly, ifa chest turn out but 
49 lb. 20z., it ig still reckoned for tare at the 
same weight. So in the one case the shipper would 
loses but one ounce on the tare weight, whi'e in the 
other he would have to sacrifiss 14 ounces. The 
object of our planters should therefore be, 
to see that their chests sare of waights as 
close to, but under tha fail pound, as may ba 
possible. I! 15 alleged for tha defence that in an 
exceedingly iarga numoder of iaatances of shipments 
from Ceyloa th:s point is altogether overlookad : 
that in fact the whole burden of blame for wiat 
is complained of rests upoa those on thie side 
who carelessly or ignorantly overlook tha conditions 
upon which their shipments will ba dealt with by 
the Customs; authorities at home. : 

We do not supposs that the latest suggestion made 
from London can affect this, but we should 
like to know if any of our planting community 
have had experience of the capacity for change 
of weight of ordinary tea chests under varying 
conditions of atmosphere. Mr. Cameron of ths 
Bastorn Estates and Produse Oompany is of 
Opinion that a not inoonsiderable part of the 
difficulties as to the tare weight of tea reseatly 
complained of, has been dus to ths changed weight 
of the tea boxes used here after the passage to 
London. Mr. Oameron thought this might amount 
to as much as halfa pound; and he unsparingly 
condemied a large number of ths paokagas in 
which our tea i3 sent home, as being of sush 
unsuitable wood that damp in the hold of the 
yessel ig readily absorbed by it and the tare 


weight thereby most sensibly affected. Now as 
we have shown a very much smaller increase of 
weight than half-a-pound per chest would very 
injuriously affect the tare weight and the conge- 
queat burden to be borne by the planters. 
The advice from Mincing Lane is to weigh as close 
to the even pound—but below it—as possible for 
tare weighing, and we area advised to allow a 
margin of two or three ounces only. But. if 
during the voyaga home, a chest increases, owing 
to the absorption of damp, as mush as hali-a- 
pound in weight, that margin would be passed 
and—hey presto !—the Oustoms officials would tara 
the unfortunate oneat the additional pound. The 
use of thoroughly seasoned wood for the cheate 
will of coursa be resommended as the obvious 
remedy; but whera is such wood to be obtained ? 
No doubt it is quite within the power of our 
planters to accumulate a stock of wood and season 
if; but then, unfortunately, a very large propor. 
tion of our country-grown woods will not stand 
the process of seasoning yithout developing faults 
which render the boards cut from them wholly use- 
less for the manufacture of tea boxes. No doubt Japan 
boxes have the advantage here and as a matter of 
fact it would be interesting to knowif the complaints 
about lo3s of weight have all basen confined to 
boxes of country-made wood? Some hopes were 
entertained, we believe, that the Stanley- Wrightson 
patent chests might not be affected by the damp 
and resultant inorease of might, but from all 
woe hear this has scariely proved to be the case. 
We really think this difficulty about absorption 
of moisture during voyage might well be em- 
ployed aS aa argumant towards inducing the 
Oustoms authorities at homa to reconsider their 
present inaction with regard to their minute about 
weighing to the halt-pound instead of to the 
pounl. If this obstacle respecting tha variable 
weight of tea chests cannot be got over, it ig 
exceedingly hard that, despita all precaution by 
the planter, he should ba mulcted in a pound 
weight as the result of a circumstanse over which 
he coin exercise little or no coatrol. We have 
been told that the China teas imported give no 
troubla with respect to this question of tare, but 
that is solely because no China teas are bulked 
after arrival in London. Taoere are very many 
objections to metal chests; but certainly this un- 
certainty about tare weight could not apply to 


them, ani this might be «® gaia compensating 
for many minor disadvantages appertaining to 
their ni: 

aE SS Ea 

VISIT TO JAMAICA. 


Takiny advantage of Mr. Plant’s new Jamaica 
line from Tampa, I have just paid the island a 
two weaka’ visit, chiefly for the purpose of gaining 
new ideas of methods of culture and propagation 
of tr>pical fruits, I think my experience is on 
the whole very flattering to our own State, though 
the object of my visit was not raalizad. 

IT found a traly tropical island with a deep, 
fertile soil, provided witi tillable slopes, elevated 
enouzo to admit of the auocessful growth of 
apples and peaches, where a paternal government 
ata heavy annual outlay has foc many years kept 
up extensive experimental gardens and nurseries 
presided over by talent from England, with trained 
and edusatel horticulturists for foremen; and 
still they are far behind us in methods of pro- 
pagation and varieties. They still inaroh the 
mango in the slow unsatisfactory way introduced 
from India. They plant only sweet seedling oranges 
ane never bud. Tho poaghes and apples of 
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slavery days have been allowed'to die of neglect 
and forest fires.’ With’ an ‘abundance ‘of’ water- 
head in mountain streams they allow fertile: plains 
to: dry up and'remain sterile for want of: irrigation. 
But-ithe Boston Fruit Company; represented by 
their founder and president, Gapt::S. “D.- Baker, 
the banana king (as the natives’ eall him), are 
making things move on the north side, and with 
& progressive governor’ and pushing’ earnest © chief 
of their botanical department, bid fair°to revolu- 
tionize Jamaica in afew years. 

‘Most of the soil is stiff red or brown ‘clay and 
but little of it seems suited to pineapples, while 
but little seems unsuited to bananas. We ‘see them 
growing ‘on the steepest hillsides, so°‘steep that 
the ‘top ‘of the stalk’ is * nearer — ‘the ground 
horiziutally than vertically. © A’ large portion of 
the available’ land was all in* sugar ‘cine’ before 
abolition, but ‘since then, though ‘the slaves were 
all paid’ for, the planters could not pay running 
expenses, hiring the lazy freed-men; and gradually 
‘all the éstates were turned‘ idto~ pasture ‘or 
abandoned. ‘The fréed-men preferred. to-strike’ out 
for theméelves and be independent, so they squatted 
here and ‘there! and have lived" a” lazy, hand-to- 
mouth existence, such as their forefathers enjoyed 
4n Aftiea ever’ since. ‘The paternal government 
‘only interferes with this ‘for tho first few ‘years 
of their lives, obliging them'to acquire a’ good 
common school education. These few years of 
enforced labor, I presume, are ‘sufficient to-reconcile 
the colored man to a prolonged ‘rest’ during the 
balance of his life. ; 

“The Boston Fruit Company have acquired ‘some 
30,000 acres of ' these old sugar estates’ and are 
gradually reclaiming them for bananas © and 
coconuts. They run steamers three ‘or four times 
a week to ‘Boston, ‘making the ‘run’in five to 
seven days, and have never failed to carry their 
vegetables in ‘better order than ourtailroads usually 
do. This year, for the first time, they secured 
the services of a°market gardener from the North, 
and he has -been experimenting” with ‘ten acres in 
vegetables as atrial. His tomatoes yieldod almost 
as they would’ at the North, when they were not 
dried or drowned out; and ' his cucumbers seemed 
to’ be quite free from insect’ enemies” and yielded 
much better than with us. ‘Mango trees line 
the roads and‘ are as abundant in‘the woods ‘and 
fields as native forest trees, while coffes and cocoa 
trees form the underbrush everywhere in the 
abandoned estates; and here and there an enter- 
prising colored family squat and make their 
living gathering and selling the fruit of these 
wild trees, which, however, they never ultivate. 
The all-spice, pimenta oftoinalis,-is a native forest 
tree and the logwood, a leguminous tree, is the 
‘yegular second growth timber, which, in time, with 
lignumvite and cactus, takes possession of old 
ficlds, A’ fair quality of’ tobacco «is raised in the 
valleys by Cubans ; Liberian coffee a hardier, 
more prolific and superior variety, is being introduced; 
also the colanut of India, which ‘is used on 
account of its ‘large amount’ of caffein to give 
strength to chocolate. Nutmegs | and ‘cinnamon 
ard being tried also, butthe great crop 193 bananas. 
From 10,000 to 15,000 bunches ‘per’ day leave 
Jamaica for the States, three fourths of which are 
either omtried or supplied by the Boston Fruit 
Oompany through the banana king, Capt. Baker. 

The scenery is grand. A ‘midrib of volcanic 
mountains serves as a background for the views 
‘inland on the east end of the island, towering 
to upwards of 7,000 feet. Innumerable ranges 
of foot hills, wooded to théir summits, are inter- 
gseoted by orystal streams, cutting deep gorges through 
their rooky sides, all draped with luxuriant tropical 
foliage. ‘Tall tree ferns waye on shaded slopes 


»to’-say, entering potatoes free! 


while graceful coconut ‘and royal palms raise 
their majestic heads proudly’ against the sky on 
mountain tops thousaads of feet above the ‘sea, 
which rolls “deaply, darkly, bsautifully blue’’ at 
their feet.’ Tufts of feathery bamboo, like bunshes 
of ostrich plumes, wave onevery slope and plain, 
tall as the forests trees and indescribably soft and 
graceful; while large silk cotton trees with their 
ponderous, root-butressed trunks and! great straggling 
limbs seem to writhe and stagger beneath their 
burden of throttling :vines and parasitic orchids. 
Aroids, climbing plants with the leaves of a caladium 
and stem of a sugarcane, climb to their summits 
and envelope the tres with long, white, rope-like 
roots, half'an inch in diameter; which spring from 
every joint of thestem: When you add to those orchids 
with’ leaves like bananas, the efforts of the tres at 
foliage seem very insignificant and secondary. 

{ Coolies and Chinese: aré found occasionally, and 


‘each ‘ooe does thé: work ‘of three negroes, though 
‘mot nearly as large and: muscalar. 


Some of the 
octaroons and: quadroons‘make good ‘foremen and 
under‘bosses:as well as» clerks and book keepers. 

The government ° levies: an apparently indis- 
criminate duty-upon all imports, a tar ff for revenus 
only; so far as I could learn, taxing flour $2 per 
barrel, though they ‘canraise no wheat, but strange 
With the revenue 
thug’ colleated splendid. macadamized roads are 
kept up, abundance of excellent water supplied 
to every town and village, excellant nurseries (which 
supply trees at cost) yood schools and efficient 
police force maintained. Hnough money is left 
over to pay the Hnglishmen who exile them :elves 
here to fill the higher govarnment offices handsomely 
for their services; and if the bulk of the colored 
population is poor, they are happy; poor because 
they ave lazy, and happy because they can be lazy. 
Melbourne, Fla, Jouyn B Bracu 
—Florida Dispatch. 

————___—____ 2 ——_—_____. 

CincHona cultivation is rapidly progressing in India 
though unfortunately the tree will not grow with any 
prospect of commercial success in anyispot north of 
Lower Bengal, the Peninsula and the Straits Set'le- 
meuts. An American paper recently gave a graphic 
account of the plantations in Java which are running 
the Bolivian industry, and from this it app ars that 
atthe age of eight years the tress are ready to strip, 
or if the owner is hard up, ag is usually the case, 
part of them may be utilised sooner; and youug plauts 
put in their places. In some sections it is customary 
to remove from each tree about a quirter of its bark 
every year, but in others the tree is cut down to the 
ground, its trunk and large limbs are peelad, aud 


‘the smallest branches carefully scraped clear t) the 


leaves. An eight-year-old tree yields from twelve to 
fifteen pounds of bark. If the peeled-off bark hap- 
peus to get wet it loses much ofits alkaloid quinine, 
heace every plaater has to build ample sheds in 
which t» dry it. There are said to be no fewer 
than twenty-one varieties of the quina tree, some 
worthless, others ranging in the amouut of quinine 
contained in the bark from one half per cent to 
seven per cent. The buyer must know his business, 
for if not an expert he is likely to be badly sold. 
The “gold brick” swindle bas not been so often 
perpetrated in the United States as that of selling 
for cinchona bark the’ worthless bark of some other 
tres. A well-known dealer of La Paz, who ought to 
have known what he was about after years of experi- 
ence, recently lost $160,000 at one fell swoop on a 
ship load of bark supposed to be cinchona, bat which, 
when it arrived at the English market, turned out 
t> be a species of oak: good for nothing at all. The 
only way to test the barkis by testing it. That which 
gives out a be'ter taste immediately on being taken 
into the mouth will yield a comparative!lly sina]| 
amount of quiuine, while tue best must bs’ chewed 
before the quidine tasta is apparent.—Indian Agri - 
enltursst, ; ; 
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EMIGRATION OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
HIGHER CLASSES. 


[An old Ceylon Colonist and friend—now of North 
Borneo—writes as follows in the Field of June 
6th.—Ep. 7. A.] 

Lord Derby, when speaking at Liverpool, on Dec. 
29th, on the subject cf emigration said that Hogland 
cannot find employment for its increasing population. 
This applies to the rich as well as to the poor, and 
I would like to say a word through your columns 
to the unemployed sons of the richer classes in favour 
of a planter’s life in British North Borneo, As I 
spent thicteen years in the coffee and tea districts 
of Ceylon, ard have taken an active part during 
the last eight years in the planting industries of 
British North Borneo, £ may reascnably claim an 
intimate knowledge cf my subject, gained by twenty- 
one years’ practical experience of tropica! planting. 

British North Borneo is rather lerger than Ireland, 
and*“is situated at the northern extremity of the great 
island of Borneo, in the samo latitude as Ceylon, 
which if much resembles in climate, but its hills 
are much higher, and cover an area probably five 
times as large as the central, hilly, province of Ceylon, 
and, what is of chief moment to the planter who 
desires cheap transport, good soil is obtainable near 
the sea—soil that has been proved to be suitable 
for tropical plants liko tobacco, coffee, cocoa, pepper, 
gambier, sugar, &c. 

Tobacco planting is being prosecuted on a very 
extensive scale, and the companies engaged have a 
nominal capita! of about six miilions sterling. Tobacco 
is an annual, and the accounts of the 1890 crop 
(amounting to 15,000 bales), which was cut before the 
rains began to fall in December, are very good, and 
indicate that the troubles connected with new enter- 
prises are being overcome, and those who are most 
capable of judging anticipate a great futnre for the 
tillky leafed tobacco grown in British North Borneo, 
which now obtains as much as ds. por lb. for cigar 
wrappers, as compared with 8d per 1b, obtained by 
American tobacco, which is used as cigar fillers. The 
amount of land taken up by the tobacco companies 
on the low alluvial flats on the great and small rivers 
is about three quarters of a million acres, which 
afforded a reason for raising the price of laud intended 
for tobacco planting to 6 dols. (one pound sterling) 
the acre. For other products than tobacco ihe price 
is still 3 dols. (10s.) the acre, 

In Sumatra, where wrapper tobscco is cultivated, 
the price of suitable land is very high, and the Netber- 
lands government has lately limited the sale of land 
in its colonies to Dutch subjects only. 

Coffee appears likely to bo the next product to be 
planted in large quantities in British North Borneo. 
The price for coffee is high, and the coffee brokers 
inform me that, as far as they can judge, they see 
no reason for a fall, In 1882, a coffee planter from 
Ceylon, Mr. T. S. Dobree, visited British North 
Borneo, and reported that the new colony was suitable 
for coffee, and that, in his opinion, it might become 
the greatest coffee producing country in the world. 
The island of Borneo is surrounded by the coffee-ex- 
porting countries of the Phillipines, the Indian Penin- 
sula, Java, Celebes and Sulu ; but I have no knowledge 
of coffee exports from British North Borneo until 
1887, when coffee and pepper appeared in the export 
return. Pepper, encouraged by high prices, is now 
largely cultivated by the Malays, who formerly supplied 
the markets of the world, until the cultivation of 
pepper was strangled by tne exactions of the sultans ; 
thanks, however, to our English rule, the agriculturist 
in British North Borneo can now pursua his vocation 
in peace. 

Coffee has hitherto received little attention, cocoa 
being the rich Malay man’s favourite beverage, and 
thriving well without much trouble; but enough coffee 
can be found to warrant the statement made by Mr. 
Dobree, thst British North Borneo is very suitable for 
coffee growing. Since then we have learnt more about 
it, and a small pamphlet issued by the British North 
Borneo Company, in August 1890, gives details of the 
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steady progress, since 1882, of the cultivation of coffee, 


which has lately found favour among the immigrant 
Chinese who began to settls near Kudat, in 1883, and 
now number over one thousand. The coffee in the 
experimental garden at Silam, opened by the company 
in 1882, yielded 76 owt. in 1887 from about six acres, 
and continues to bear well. Those who have no know- 
ledge of coffee planting will understand the meaning of 
the above figures, when I say that at present prices the 
profit per cwt. on crops such as the above should be 
quite 303 per cwt., and the cost of bringing coffee into 
bearing should not be more than £20 per acre, taking 
the cost of land at 10s. 

When I was in Oeylon in the “ seventies,’ good 
land was considered cheap at £10 the acre. The 
British North Borneo Company make only one charge 
for land, [now 103 the acre] and give 2 999 years 
lease, which compares very favourably with land in 
Sumatra and India. In Sumatra laad is leased for 
seventy-five years, and at Darjeeling for thirty years, 
on payment of a premium and a rental, and in both 
places the rent increases up to the fifth year, when it 
amounts to about sixteen pence per acre. 

Having lived in British North Borneo, and being 
abont to retarn for a further stay, I feel that my 
recommendation of emigration to this new and com- 
paratively little known country is worth a hearing 
by those who like an outdoor life. At present 
there are about one hundred Europeans engaged in 
planting in our territory, among whom the propor- 
tion of married men is steadily increasing, and the 
ladies tell me they like the life. Oomforts are obtain- 
able by those who oan manage properly, and have the 
wherewithal, which means about £15 a month for a 
bachelor, and £25 for a married couple, though, if 
necessary, it can be done upon ‘less, and I have known 
men to live upon about half the above, 

To show how the country is progressing, 1 quote the 
following returvs for 1881 and 1889, in which time the 
imports and exports rose from £25,000 to £400,000; and 
the revenue from £3,000 to £80,000 sterling. For 1890, 
the returns of trade will be about thirty per cent more 
than those of 1589, and the statement made that Brit- 
ish North Borneo is advancing by leaps and bounds is 
not out of place, as the yearly returns show a steady 
anaual increase of over 30 per cont upon each preced~ 
ing year. The commercial importance of British 
North Borneo has lately received acknowledgment by 
its admission into the Postal Union. 

The laws are based upon English colonial usage, and 
have chiefly been adopted from those ruling in the 
Straits Settlements and British,India, The distance of 
the territory from England ig abeut thirty-five days 
steam, and tho cost ofa first-class passage varies from 
£50 to £70. Should any one desire to make a visit. 
good hotels will be found at the two chief ports, San- 
dakan and Kudat, and some sport with deer, cattle rhi- 
noceros, and elephant oan be had for the seeking. 

The reason why I specially recommend coffee plant- 
ing as a means of employment to some of our un- 
employed wealthier classes is, because itis within, the 
meaus of men with from £2,000 to £5,000, and beca use 
coffee appears to have found a natural home in the 
climate and soil of British North Borneo, and promises 
to give very large returns, 

The cultivation of cocoa, gambier and pepper can 
be eombined with that of coffee, the same soil being 
suitable. I am particularly desirous of Seeing gambier 
planted. I am told by the Mincing-lane brokers that 
the 40,000 tons of gambier now produced may be 
largely increased without lowering prices very much, 
and that all tanners use it. The leather trade of the 
world is so large, and markets for tanning materials 
are so numerous, that I believe the cultivation of 
gambier would be exceedingly remunerative, and I shall 
be glad to give figures of cost of production if desired. 

15, Leadenhall-strest, Henry WALKER. 

——_—____»~_____ 


THE AMSTERDAM CINCHONA SALES. 
(Lelegram from our Correspondent.) 


At today’s auctions, 2,606 packages Java bark were 
disposed of at an average unit of 634 cents (equal to 
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about lid) per lb. Manufacturing barks in quills, 
broken quills, and chips, realised from 9 to 57 cents 
(equal to 1?d to 10d) per |b.; ditto fine root, from 
7 to 43 cents (equal to lid to 7$#4). Druggiets’ barks 
in quills, broken quills, and chips, 17 to 139 cents 
(equal to 3d to Ys 1d); ditto root, 11 to 15 cents 
(equal to 2d to 3d). The principal buyers were Mr. 
Gustav Briegleb, the Brunswick Quinine Works, and 
the Auerbach Quinine Works.—-Chemist and Druggist, 
June 13th. 


——— =< f 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


A SpLENDID RzEsvuL’.—The shareholders and direc- 
tors of the Brahmapootra Tea Company, Limited, 
may congratulate one another upon the excellent result 
of the year’s working and the handsome dividend 
earned. Mr. Robertson, who presided at the mecting, 
stated plainly that “ the policy of the board was not to 
stint where good cause for spending was advanced,” 
and so long as this policy, coupled with that of placing 
complete confidence to the local management, is pro- 
ductive of such a result as a 20 per cent. dividend, 
there will scarcely be two opinions as to its wisdom. 
The affairs of the Brahmapootra Oompany are ex- 
cellently administered at home and in India, and 
allowing that this year’s results are exceptional, the 
dividend just declared by this company is not only a 
source of satisfaction to its shareholders, but should 
prove encouraging to the tea industry generally, inas- 
much as it establishes the fact that, given a good garden 
and capable management, there are few better and safer 
investments than Indian tea shares. Shareholders have 
been slow to recognise this, but it is beginning to dawn 
on them.—H. & C. Mail, 


eGo aba age Aba teil 
INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA. 


38, Minoine Lane, June 1891. 


Mressrs. THomesons’ AnnuAL Review. 


If the course of the past season—though full of interest— 
has been unmarked by incidents which specially distinguish 
it from the years preceding, the fact may perhaps find 
an explanation in the assured position as agreatindustry 
which Indian [and especially Oeylon,—Up. 7. d.] Tea has 
attained, and the now weil-matured experience on which 
that position is based. : Bis 

As in the past so now, there have been difficu'ties to con- 
tend with; disappointments fo encounter ; competibicn to 
face; but these notwithstanding, the Industry thrives and 
Indian tea continues to make its wayin the markeis of 
the world, justifying the enterprise of those who have made 
its interests their own. : 

The sanguine estimates of the crop—which we observe 
again prevail for the coming season—unfortumately were 
not realised ; and the shortfall of 9 million 1b., attributed to 
untoward weatherat the beginning, and the early closing of 
the season, left the total supply but little larger than that of 
1889 to meet the growing wants of the world. : 

In point of quality the crop was not altogether satis- 
factory : for while some districts, ¢. g., Upper Assam and 
Nsowgong, did exceedingly well, others fell below their 
ugual standard until late in the eeasov, when a_ general 
improvement took place. The Darjeeling crop with afew 


exceptions was a disappointiug one; but under such con- 


ditions as prevailed nothing else could be expected, and 
its lowered value must not be taken to indicate any fall- 
ing off in the estimation of good Darjeeling tea, which 
is far from the fact. Dooars and Sylhet have again sup- 
plied a kind well suited to the needs of the great retailers, 
for whom the large breaks, uniform in character, thick 
and plain in cup, and purchasable at a moderate price 
have a special attraction, The produce of the gardens 
in Travancore, though still limited in quantity, is grow- 
ing, and promises to develop into a _ considerable item, 
now that tea is being planted successfully on the lower 
leyels, and yields a quality which finds favour with con- 
summers. 

Throughout the greater part of the year the market 
wos favourable to producere. From the increased con- 
sumption which followed the reduction in duty, India 
derived special benefit, felt not only in heavy deliveries, but 
also in # more general demand for the better qunlities. 
During the early months rates were malntained without 
much variation at a level low cnoughto encourage con- 
sumption, yet not so low as to cause apprehension to 
producers; but before the end of the year prices gave 
wey under the combined influence of the financia crises 
Gear money, and the inevitable pressure of supply, The 
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lowest point was reached about the beginning of Decem- 
ber, but before the market closed a reaction set in, when 
it was seen that the cro) was likely 10 weigh out far 
short of the estimate, ard that supplies would be light 
from China. The movement initiated in December by 
substantial trade buying, fully warranted by the low 
prices and steadily increasing rate of consumption, was 
accelerated in January by speculative transactions, and 
the eayerness of those who held inguffizient stocks tc 
acquire them, with the result that in the space of a few 
weeks quotations for the lower grades adyanced 25 to 
80 per cent., and for medium grades 10 to 15 percent. 
from the December level. The excellent quality of the 
latter portion of the crop also encouraged purchasers, 
and kept up prices without much fluctuation until the 
end of April, when the market began 10 feel the influence 
of the large supplies coming in from Oeylon, selling at 
gradually receding rates, and by the evidence which figures 
gave that the higher scale of price was reducing the per- 
centage of Indian tea consumed, 

Analysis of the Board cf Trade Returns for the United 


Kingdom shows the fluctuation to have been as follows, 


VIZ. j— 
Percentage 

consumed, 1890. Dec, Jan. Feb,—April Maye 

1890. 1891, 1891. 1891. 
per cent. per cent, percent. percent. percent 

Indian 525 57 53% 51 45 
Ceylon 18 174 18% 20 28 
China & Java 292 25% 28 29 27 


While ordinary qnalities have been -Subject to these 
movements, the value of the finer descriptions has been 
supported more or less eteadily throughout, which is due 
in come Measure no doubt to the smaller quantity pro- 
duced, bu more, we think, to a growing appreciation of 
the merits of good tea ; and to the fact, of which evidence 
accumulates, that formidable as the competition of Ceylon 
is, it does not affect the finest growths of India. The position 
indeed, is one that may well encourage those who have proved 
their gardens capable of producing fine tea, to make that 
their aim; and the more so at the present time, as the 
reeent rates paid for the lower sorts will probably tempt 
many to work for heavy crops without special regard 
to quality. Should this be generally the case, a low 
range of price for common and medium sorts may eyven- 
tually result, as it will be difficult to put into consump- 
tion another 10 or 12 million 1b., wanting the attraction 
of quality, except by the process of underselling some 
other kind. 

Reviewing the year’s frade in its broadest features it 
appears that, allowing for differonce in quality, growers 
have received more for their produce than in the two 
preceding seasons. “As the average price to the consumer 
has not been raised in the interval, the inference is 
either that producers have received part of the remitted 
duty, or that there has been a shrinkage in the inter- 
mediate trade-profits. As regards this, we have autho- 
rity for saying that a portion of the publie elect 10 pay 
the price they did before duty was lowered, and to 
have a better tea: while it is the case that the trade 
of the country is finding its way into new channels, and 
is gradually passing from the small retailer into the 
hands of a class of large distributors, who in order to 
make end keep their business are compelled to submit to 
some sacrifice of profit. The extensive scale of their 
operations enables them to do this ; and the producer benefits, 

The rapid advance in January, on the mere possibility of 
a short supply, has also afforded the trade a useful object- 
lesson on the contingent risk of the modern system of working 
on short stocks, 

The extension of trade with other markets has pro- 
gressed slowly, owing to the comparatively high prices of 
the kinds called for, but the increased demand from 
Australia promises well fcr the future; and the work 
which has been done in Canada and the States only 
waits to bear fruit until the kinds which suit them can 
be shipped at the rates they will pay, Whilst ihe United 
Kingdom abeorbs nearly all the Indian tea produced, much 
expansion in other quarters cannot well be looked for. 

CEYLON.—The fortunes of this industry are now closely 
interwoven with those of India; the same influences shape 
the course of events, and movements in the one market 
are quickly reflected in the other, The later mcenths of 
1890 were marked by few events calling for comment, 
production and consumption progressing on parallel lines, 
while values were maintained at a fairly remunerative 
level, and as high as could be expected far a crop not 
plentiful in fine tea, the highest point being reached in 
October, In the upward movement which took place in 
January, Ceylon participated, the lower grades rising to a 
point which carried the average value above the begt in 
October, where they remained until it was seen that 


consumption was not growing fast enough totake off the — 


large inorease in supply. The gradual lowering of rates, 
however, has placed Ceylon in a beiter position with 
respect to other growths, which is of the utmost impor- 


_tance to producers, even though attained at the cost of 


price—aud until more plentiful supplies of Indian are ayail~ 


/ 


able, consumption should progress, for there is little prog 
pect at current prices that China tea willbe taken in pre- 
ference by avy who are not prejudiced in its favour; especially 
if the statement that the new crop from the North is “ tarry” 
should provecorrect. 

The point which most urgently demands attention ig 
that of quality ; for the crops of the past year have again 
fallen short of their early promise, and in a way which 
justifies the opinion that the cause is within the Planter’s 
control.* We refer, of course, to the absence of tea 
sufficiently marked by distinctly rich liquor, or finely made 
leaf, to lift it ubove the level of average quality, and 
to the predominance of tea too light in cup and pungent in 
taste to suit the general body of consumers, unless blended 
with other kinds. The narrowing range of quotations, to 
which we drew attention a year ago, has been still mure 
marked of late, and it constiiutes a serious drawback to 
Ceylon that amcng the large supplies now offered weekly 
there should be so few breaks worth more than 1s perlb., 
whereas in a gimilar quantity of Indian there would be 
numerous lines selling {rom ls 6d upwards. A wide range 
of quotation is of great help to the buyers in re-selliog, 

- and it goes without caying that whatever makes the market 
a profitable one for them tv operate in is for the gcod of 
the producer, 

We must again refer to the multiplication of breaks, 
The business is developing so rapidly that buyers cannot 
value all the samples. Two invoices per week from an 
estate are frequently seen in print, which is of itself a 
disadvaniage, apart from the extra work entailed. In 
India the problem has been widely solved by packing 
the tca dircily it is finished, and storing the chests 
until large invoices can be despatched, Hxperience shows 
that estates which do this, and bulk here, put their teas 
on the mirket in high condition; they unquestionably 
profit by offermg larger quantities of theix brand at less 
frequent intervals. 

the average price of Ceylon sold in auction dvuring the 
twelve months has been about 11d per Ib. 

The foilowing figures for the past season, kindly sup- 
plied to us by proprietors, cover nearly 71,600 acres yield- 
ing 29,597,000 Ib., an average of 413 lb. per acre, rea- 
lising an average sale price of 1ljd per lb. 

[We quote all with crops exceeding 500,000 lb.—Ep. 7, A.]. 


oO. 2 ® 
Se 4 Bo 
District. Estate. ag a Sn 
bw fo} Lael) 
<5 rs) q 
s. d. 
Assam Assam Co. 7,827 2,731,200 349 11:20 
Jokai Co. we. 4,408 2,300,000 521 1 0°75 
Jorehaut Co. es 4,448 1,496,900 336 1103 
Assam Frontier Co.., 3,440 2,415.300 702 1 0 
Branmapootra Co... 2,848 1,462,000 513 11:07 
Upper Assam Co. ... 2,738 1,066,100 390 1 2°17 
Land Mortgage 
Bank ws. 2,260 917,000 405 11°26 
Noakachareo Co. ... 2,300 743,400 328 10°19 
Bishnauth Co. Cee aules 657,400 416 11°88 
Doom Doomna Co. ... 1,412 893,900 6383 1 0°50 
Mungledye Co, we 1,439 408,500 284 9°75 
Jahauzie Association 1,415 514,700 364 1 0°75 
Atturee Khat Co. ..,.1,259 620,000 500 10°75 
Assam and 
Cachar British IndianCo, ..,.1,310 600,000 459 9°75 
Darjeel- 
ing Darjeeling Co. «» 1,906 607,000 319 1: 0°66 
Doours Dovara Co. abt.) (abt.) (abt.) 
3,256 1,386,100 425 10°75 
Previous Tables showed the following results :— 
Price 
Average. Quantity. PerAore. per lb. 
lb. : 
1889-90... 73,000 29,800,000 408 0 114. 
1888-89... 66,L00 27,200,000 412 0 1U 3-7 
1887-88... 60,000 22,664,000 317 1 01:20 
1886-87... 56,300 21,500,000 352 Ue AU) 
W. J. & H. THompson, Brokers, 
—<— 
BARK AND DRUG KEPORT: 
(From the Chemist and Druggrst.) 
Lonpon, June 13th. 


ANNATTO.—Dull of sale. For 42 bags West Indian seeds, 
of good bright colour, 2d per lb. was paid, while 10 packages 
yery common aud almost colourless seed from Ceylon sold 
at 4d to ld per lb. 

AREOA NuvT.—Five bags realised 303 per cwt, 

OCrncHoNA,.—Of Crown bark, only a small quantity was 
ofiered, and gales are not of any importance: 22 pack- 
ages very thin, but fair, Bolivian quills sold at 6jd_ to 
744; good bright Maracaibo at 54d; damaged at 2d 


* Quality is largely dependent on meteorological con- 
ditions, which are certainly not within the control of planters. 
—ED. 7. A. 
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and 4]d; and 30 packages bold, partly quilly, rather 
dark Carthagena, imported from Hamburg, and offered 
without reserve at from 33d, rising to 4d per lb. 

Coca LEAVES.—At today’s auctions 1 bale. of sound 
Ceylon leaves, imported via Madras, good strong rather 
dark leaves of Huanoco character sold at 83d per Ib. 
Another parcel of 8 bales thin brown leaves is held for 
6d per lb. There has just been a fresh arrival of 15 
cases (weighing only about 225 lb. in the aggregate) of 
coca leaves from Ceylon. The leaves are well cured. but 
ravher dark, of decided Huanuco character, and well 
packed in tea lead. 

ESSENTIAL OIL. —Citronella oil was held for 11-16th d. 
per oz. in sale today. 

QUININE.—The market has been exceedingly flat this 
week, and prices are lower. German bulk quinine could 
probably be bought from second-hand holders for 11d per 
0z., and 10,000 oz, are said to have changed hands at that 
figure early this week. Another report, however, give 
he price ag llid per oz. 


a 
PLANTING IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


[CIRCULAR NOTES BY ‘‘ WANDERER.’’] 


THE NEW TEA COMPANY—NO USE EXTHNDING TEA— 
BETTER TEA—THE RAILWAY—-THE TEA CROP—COFFEE 
—CACAO—TOBACCO. 

Upcountry men seem to have settled to work, now 
that the levee gnieties in Kandy are all over. 

A ljitile ‘bolt from the blue” has fallen on employes 
of the C. T. P. Co.,in the shape of ‘*an absence on 
leave’’ circular from their jove, who sits on his Olympus 
in the Hill sanaterium. The Managers of that Company 
are so well dealt by in the matter of Home leave, 
that they must.expect a little atriotness, where absence 
from the estates on short leave is granted. 

Higher rates of exchange, and low prices for tea 
are exercising tho planting mind. The Labour question 
however is a more pressing one, and the general feling 
is clear on the point, that the cases tried in Oourt so 
far have been most unfortunate ones, and give the 
outside public anything but a true insight as to the 
general relationship of master and coolie. 

Many planters are of opinion that there is no use 
extending the tea area till we have a sufficiency of 
coolies to do justice to what we have already planted. 
They maintain that the yield of made tea and its 
quality deperd most on a sufficiency of labour to 
“catch the flush on the hop.” A planter of great ex- 
perience told me the other day that he could get 500 Ib 
per acre against the ordinary 350 |b, if he could be 
certain of his labour when he required it. Of course 
there is the other side of the question how to employ 
such a labour force when the flushing is scanty ? 

The New Tea Company deserves the support of all 
the Planting community. I presume it will run the 
Tea Kiosk, and supply the orders that will be handed 
to the manager of that institution. 

The tea flushing is now moderated, and the tea 
turned out of the factories is consequently of better 
quality. I notice one of your correspondents advising 
his brother planters to prune in such a way, as to 
have light flushes in April, May and June. We all wish 
to get less tea in these months, but Dame Nature isa 
stubborn old lady. What we all aim at is to prune, 
so as to have no large portion of our estates coming into 
full flush at one time. 

It is high time that the Government took steps to 
get their railway engine drivers, stokers and guards, in 
a less grumbling mood than they exhibit at present. 
The newly imported guards will no doubt tell their 
brethren in Oeylon, that Unionism can work wonders 
in the old country. Measures of reform should be 
anticipated by employers (Government or private) and 
not forced on them. A Pension Fund should ke at 
oncs started, 3rds being contributed by the Govern- 
ment (as the Government and the employers share) 
and 4rd by the men themselves.—This will at once 
make the service a favourite one. 

I don’t think the outturo of tea willbe so large in 
the last half of 1891, as io the first half. 

O«ffee wiil be a very feeble crop this season. 

Cacao blossom is kept back by the long-continued 
wet weather, but we have all July before us. 

Tobacco planting has I fear all ended ‘in smoke,” 
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HAPUTALE WEST DISTRICT: AS 


AND AS IT IS. 

The following account of the plantations in this 
out-of-the-way district was written for us some time 
ago; but the manuscript got mislaid and so has never 
been used. The account is, however, of historical 
if not present interest; but in giving it to cur 
readers, we have secured from a well-informed 
quarter, a supplementary Report which brings our 
information up to date. Here is the original paper :-— 

HAPUTALE WEST. 
(Written in 1889 ?) 


Banpone Estate.—A small place plauted up almost 
entirely with reputed ledgeriana ; since, sll availeble 
bark harvested, and the place is now abandoned. 

CALLANDER Estate in the Kalupahena Valley tas 
a field of 40 aores of very fine coffee, which I believe 
gave 600 bushels parchment last year, and under 
favorable ciroumstances it ought to do better this year ; 
it has a considerable amount of cinchona ecattered 
throughout the coffee which has yielded, in shavings 
alone, large quantities of tark. Under a systematic 
shaving, trom 8,000 to 10,000 lb. of bark, all renewed, 
ought to be procured. About 40 sores planted up in 
tea last N.-E. monsoon is coming forward very rapidly. 

Mr. Mayow’s Brock was originally planted up in 
cinchona, and this after the lapse of s year or two 
(3 years I think) was uprooted andthe bark harvested. 
A very emall vursery was laid down with tea seed 
and allowed to take its chance, and the plants in it 
throve so well, that Mr. Mayow has, I believe, since 
planteld up the whole 50 acres with tea. 

DeENEGAMA HeTATE properly speaking is not in the 
Haputale district at all, nor does it in any respect 
resemble the Haputale climate, or share the Heputale 
rainfall,—it is decidedly in the Balangoda district. 
I went over it some three months ago with Mr. Smart 
the superintendent. It has over a hundred acres of 
coffee which still bears, and I understand that last 
year’scr op was over 3,000 bushels. It also has a con- 
siderable ares planted up with tearising two years old 
and for growth it will compare with any I haveseen 
up here. I don’t know what yield of bark it gave Tnst 
year, but I should imegine that of renewed shavings 
they oould get for the coming year say 15,000 |b. 
Part of the store has been converted into a tea factory, 
and plucking will be commenced shortly if they have 
not alredy started. 

KEENAGAUAELLA EsTATE.—The same remarks apply 
here is in the case Denegama: the estate is actually 
within 3 miles of Balangoda town and distant about 
18 miles from Haldummulla. It possesses 30 acres of 
tea in full bearing, besides a number of other pro- 
ducts, coffee, cardemoms, cinchona succirubra, annatto, 
and ortons. The expected coffee crop is 1,000 bushels; 
and Iam, I think, within the mark in puttingt tea 
down at 10,000lb. Mr. Bastard informed me that the 
anvatto and crotons had yielded him very handsome 
crops, and from the latter more especially which has 
given him handsome profits. From suce'rabra he 
ought, with judieious shaving, to get 5,000 Ib. easily 
as althongh ho has got no lerge area under cinchona 
what he has is chiefly 6 or 7 years oldand hs been 
only once shaved. : 

Errrick Esrare hea still got fair bearing coffee, 
hut is being rapidly put into tea. They have been pluck- 
ing Jeaf for the fast nine months, and it is purchased 
aud manufactured for Hiralouvah. The yield is 
increasing, and judging from the area which will come 
into bearing this year, 5,000 ib. ought to be easily ob- 
tained. I cannot speak 63 to the coffee or cinchona. 

GALLAGAMUA is now entirely abandoned, and 69 is 
also. 

Gruckerrya in the Kalupshana Valley. ; 

HinALovvan.—I can give you pretty accurate infor- 
mation as to probable yield of all products here. 
Coffe2, I estimate at say 1,200 bushels. Jea 10,900 
lb, from 40 acres; cinohona—renewed shavings Succiru- 
bra, officinalis, and hybrid, from 15,000 to 20,000 1b. 
and cardemomsfrom 5 acres 500 Ib. ‘Lea promises well 
here and the growth is decidedly gocd, There are 
now 150 acres fully planted up with this product. 


IT WAS 


LEenTRAN in the Kalupahena Valley has been almoat 


entirely planted up with tea, although Mr. White etill 
reaps enough from coffee and cinchona to enable him 
to plant tea without diving deeper into his purse. It 
last yesr gave 400 bushels coffee and about 10,000 Ib. 


of shavings fiom cinchona, sud it will do better still 


this year as there are some magnificent specimens of 


succirubara on the estate. The tea will not be bear- 
ing for snother year yet agit was only last year planted, 
with the exception of a few thousands put out the 
previous year by way of experiment. 

LeYBueN is another of the Kalupahaua places, and now 
entirely abandoned. It was partly planted with tea, and 
in spite of the chena which now covers the whole estate, 
the tea bushes may be seen growing Juxuriantly and 
holding its own against all the surroundings of ochena, 
weeds, &e. 

MEERIATENNE, LAST ESTATEIN THE KALUPAHANA VY ALLEY 
NEAR HAtDUMMULLA —Planted in coffee and cimchona, 
but the former is of very little account, and never will 
recoup the money expended on it. The cinch na is, 
however, remarkably fine, and nothing in Haputale 
that I have seen can compare with it. If the value 
of the product is not going to go out entirely, this 
will be one of the most valuable cinchona properties 
in the island. The estate contained at the lowest 
estimate a hundred tbousand of a!) ages up to six years 
and the greater percertageis over 4 yearsold, The 
trees have never becn shaved, and little or no lopping 
has been done, the proprietor, Mr. Anderson, haying 
anidéa that by ellowing them to grow as naturally 
ag possible the growth is very much accelerated, and 
that he will eventually reap touch larger profits. 
Were he to chave the whole cinchona, he could, I 
think, easily cbiain .50,000 1b. bark from one round. 
There is no tea on the cetate. 

NaGrax anp NrapovA, KALUPAHANA VALLEY.—Mr. 
Orchard has 10 acres of tea here which he still culti- 
vates as regards weeding. It is now rising three years 
old, and is being allowed to grow up with a view, I 
think, to becomiug seed-bearing trees. If Mr. Orchard 
cured he might by plucking it regularly, after pruning 
down, get 3,000 lb. or 309 lb. per acre. 

NoNPAREIL AND UGALpDUA I have never been over, 
and 1 cannot speak as to their capabilities. The 
former has, howev>:, long retained a good name 48 a 
coffee-bearing estate. 

West HapuTats is now fully planted with tea, and 
to those who cast di , xragiug remarks on the Kalu- 
pahana Valley jet them visit this estate and believe 
what they see. The tea is vow close on 2 years old, 
and a finer sheet of tea for its age is not to be found 
in the island. It is the best criterion that canbe 
brought forward in proof vf the Valley being best 
suited for the cultivation cf thie product, and we will 
yet, I think see this much despised corner the scene 
of busy life. This estate will, era mapy yeers are 
over, fully repsy the euterprize displayed by the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Mille, who is in every way worthy ot it, 
for having stuck t» bis belief in the face of the sur- 
rounding propzietors, one and all, abaudening their 
properties. z 

WELATENNE ig uot yet planted up in tea, but the 
proprietors, I believe, meditate doing 80 this year. It 
stili contains come very fine cinchona from whica a lot 
of bark has been obtained, and it will still yield as 
much if a judicious course of shaving be adopted. 

All the other blocks in West Hapvtale are either 
not opeued up or haye been opened and ultimately 
gbavdoned. ‘there is no doubt about the entire  suc- 
ce-s of tea in the Kalupahana Valley, wherever it has 
been tried; and I think it is equally certain that, if 
the article kceps up in price, we will, ere many years 
are past, see many hundreds of acres fully opened up 
in this product. 


The Report just received says: — 
HAPUTALE WEST 1N 1891. 


The detailed Report on the estate in this district 
written some three years ago was I think ao very 
correct description and I would not attempt to 
give you such » careful Report on the present state 
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of each place, seeing I do not possess the information. 
In a general way I note any changes taking place 
when passing along tke road, and nothing very stri- 
king bas been done in Kalupskana to call for a fresh 
Gescription since the last was written. Isee a new 
factory on Oallender, and another on West Haputale. 
The open Jand has been gradually put into tea as the 
proprietors gained confidence, while they lost faith 
in coffee and cinchona. The tea when plented seems 
to take a year or so longer to give a return than 
down in Dimbnla, but when once it takes a grip 
of the soil, it holds its own against all enemies, of wind, 
or weather, andrather likes bad usage. The bushes 
after 4 years’ growth are stronger than common, 
and look agif they will yield good results. Of the 
3,000 acres sold in 1880, five blocks were entirely 
abandoned several years ago, after much outlay in 
opening, roading and building for cinchona estates. The 
whole is now grown up in jungle, and nothing to be 
seen except the roofs of deserted bungalows, or lines. 
An e.penditure of a few rupees anacre would olear 
the small jungle, and the land is there ready roaded 
for tea if the proprietors cared to begin again, but no 
one is in any hurry to return. The original loss of 
capital has much to do with checking progress, and it 
points to the formation of a company in which the 
owners of unopened land would take shares. Several 
blocks were never felled, and cannot be called aban- 
doned. The best tea land is still unplanted, or at least 
the easiest lay of theland. The cinchona on some of 
the estates would have prid well had the average price 
for bark not falien below a shilling a lb., but the culti- 
vation will not pay of itself at current rates. 

After so many disappointments the proprietors want 
a stimulus in some shape; and I think Government 
might make a few miles of acart road from a station 
in Ohiya to join the Kalupahana bridle road at about 
the 6th milepost where I understand it can be made 
on an easy gradient. The land would gladly be given 
free if Government will do the rest without asking 
anything from the planters. The natives as well as 
Europeans waut to use the railway; and a road of 
some kind must be made there, as well as in all 
directions where a station is situated. It will be said 
there is not enough produce to require a cart road 
yet until more land is brought imto oultivation. 
This is more through the misfortune than 
the fault of the proprietors, who paid to Govern- 
ment R180,000 eleven years ago, and who hope yetto 
make something out of their properties. There is land 
there capable of producing yearly one million poun’’s 
of high class tea, if the railway can be made easy 
of access. It passes within half a mile of the valley, 
but unless there is a good cart road made to ths 
nearcst station on the line, it will be of no benefit to 
the Kalopahana estates and the produce will find i 4 
way to Colombo by Ratnapura at a cheaper rate than 
carting it back to the Haputale pass. 

[We certainly think Government should make 
the short connecting road referred to—a truly ro- 
productive work to them.—Ep, 7. 4 ] 


a 


JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA. 


[We are privileged to copy from a letter of 
Mrs. Barnett, the wife of the ‘Whitechapel Vicar’”’ 
as follows.—Ep. 7. 4.] : 

Japan interested us greatly, It is not 89 pioturesqne 
az we expected. Indved it is not Eastern at all ia 
the sense in which India and Ohina are Hastern, It 
is a unique fossil startled into lif by the vision of te 
Holy Grail of Western ideas and ideals which it is 
now pursuing with feverish and passionate enthusiasm, 
Then the acceptance of Ohristianity is very beautifu. 
and I have ssen few more impressive sights thxn 
the 700 ugly keen upturned faces of the Tokio un- 
dergraduates as they listened to the Vicar telling them 
of the poor and how they could help them 
“This matter is not yet arrived with us’—one said — 
“but it will be with our nation soon and 
then it is well that we should have underetood how 
to meet it.” We had a very interesting time, and 


insterd of taking a travelling servant interpreter, we 
invited one of the University students to be our guest 
and interpreter. In this way we learnt much of the 
educated thought of young Japan. 

Here, in Oalifornia, there is much to make one sad. 
At every turo and corner one is cheated. Large firms 
Jending themselves to lies and sharp practices that 
could be expected only from street hawkers at home. 
From the carman who cheats you in your change 
to this country’s “Oook” who dodges you, expect- 
ing your ignorance of American geography, they all 
sw ndle you, and if you complain to what one would hope 
to be better class people, they say ‘‘ Wa-e-ll I guess it 
sharpens yer wits to have to look after yourself. You 
won't catch our young folk napping in this country ;”— 
and you don’t; but you do find them without trust 
in each other, and I think the great verse might be 
with truth transposed, so as to read ‘* He who cannot 
trust his brother whom he has seen, how can he 
trust God whom he has not seen.” But the country 
is wonderful. Miles and miles and miles of land— 
lovely, fertile, wooded, watered—ready to yield abun- 
dantly at man’s merest touch. 


eh 
SOUTHWARD HO!—IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 
Toe SrrRikE—Bie Fires—FRuit-GRowine AT PARRA- 
MATTA, 


Kellyville, N. S. W., 12th June 1891. 

Since my last letter we have had some stirring 
times in Sydney and in other seaport towns in con- 
sequence of the great maritime strike, which ex- 
tended to the coal miners, sheep shearers, trolly and 
van drivers etc., etc. This foolish strike continued 
for 77 days and cost over 100,000 men in loss of wages 
and eome three million pcunds stroling, the ship- 
owners and other employers of labor losing another 
two millions, making a totalloss in money alone of 
704 millions of rupees! During these 79 days the 
public were subjected to much inconvenience and 
annoyance, the local trade being almost paralyzed. 
Most of the local shipowners were obliged to lay up 
their veasels and the few that did run were officered by 
Spare captains (the only olass not out on strike) and 
manned by seasick landsmen. It is a matter 
of history now that the men _ were _ beaten 
all along the line, the fact being that there 
was no reason whatever for the movement. Some 
question as to whether or not mates and other officers 
should join the Trades Union. The men called out 
were satisfied with their wages, their hours and their 
employers. They blindly obeyed their leaders, a 
thing they are not likely to do again in a hurry. 
During the progress of this strike Sydney was like a 
city in a state of civil war. Large parties of mounted 
troopers (reguiars and specials) continually patrolled 
the streets, and over 3,000 gentlemen acted as special 
coustables. in consequence of these precautions non- 
Union men were enabled to attend to their work 
and peace was preserved. 

Then again we have had a great fire, when banks, 
club- houses and many places of business were destroyed 
at a loss of some miliions sterling. The buildings were 
too high for the firemen to do much in the way of ex- 


tinguishing the flames. The shafts of the various 
lifts used in such monster buildings became so 
many vast chimneys to draw up the flamea, 


and no. power could overcome such fire undee such 
conditions. A law is to be brought in limiting the 
height of oity buildings to seven or eight stories 
instead of 10, 11 and 12 stories which is now the rule, 
Later in tbe year there was another fire. I hsppened to 
be in Sydney at the time, and it was the grandest sight 
I have ever witnesssed, A store containing 35 thousand 
cases of kerosine oil (just !anded) took fire and for 
some three or four ho is blazed away furiously. Tho 
flames fed by 280,000 gallons of kerosine reached 
a height of fully 200 fect, and as layer after layer of 
cases was reached by the fire the flames would shoot up 
afresh accompanied by loud explosions as the tins of 
burning oil were shot up into the air. The waters of 
that part of the harbour were at times one sheet of 
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fire, and a valuable wharf and a huge stock 
of timber were also destroyed. The Fire Brigade 
under Mr. Superintendent Bear worked splendidly. 
At times so hot were the flames that while 
one party of men played on the fire another party 
had to turn their hoses on them to keep their clothes 
from taking fire. This fire was witnessed by eome 
thousands of;persons who covered all the heights sur- 
rounding the harbour, and altogether the ¢pestacle 
was grand in the extreme. During the Haster mili- 
tary encampment at Sydney there was a sad catas- 
-trophe. A field day was being held, and at one stage 
of the operations a cutter with a crew of two officers 
acd twelve men belonging to the Submarine Miners 
Corps left the wharf with two submarine torpedoes 
which they were to lay and fire (by means of a Sie- 
mens dynamo which they carried in the boat) for the 
edification of the Governor snd others aasombled to wit- 
ness the sight. A mine or torpedo of 100lb. gun- 
cotton was laid and the boat drawn off so as to fire 
it, when through some unaccountable blunder the 
wire belonging to the other torpedo of 150 lb. 
still hanging at the stern of the boat was placed 
in the dynamo. They consequently fired the 
mine still alongside the boat and blew themselves 
to atoms. The two officers and two men were thus 
destroyed. ‘The remaining ten men esceped with 
comparatively trifling injuries, although it is feared 
that one cf them has been rendered permanently 
deaf by the force of the explosion. 

After a residence of twelve months at Milton sur- 
rounded by dairy farmers we have come to spend the 
remainder of my furlough amongst the orange groves 
and orchards of Parramatta. Fruit growing although 
not so profitable as dairy farming is still a great 
industry and is increasing. The chief drawback seems 
to lie in the difficulty to secure remunerative prices 
for the fruit. The orchardists of Oalifornia make 
large fortunes out of their fruit, but then they have 
a population of 62 millions of fruit eaters to sup- 
ply, whereas our Australian population is only 
about 3 millions all told. Efforts are being 
made to send the surplus irait, oranges in parti- 
cular to Europe; but hitherto this business has 
been attended with great risk on account of the 
length of the voyage and other difficulties. A friend of 
mine, Mr. Acres, has recently sent 2,000casea of oranges 
to London with very unsatisfactory results. As all of 
the fruit arrived more or less damaged from two 
causes—the skina of the oranges were not dry enough 
when packed asd the cool chambers of the ship were 
too damp. Still under proper conditions Mr. Acres 
feels sure that it is possible to deliver vast quantities 
of oranges in London and elsewhere in Europe in 
sound condition at the very time of the year (Augusi, 
September and October) when there is least fruit 
there from other parts of the world to compete 
with ours. In this neighbourhood the orchards vary 
in size from 10 to 400 acres, and in these are grown 
oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 
plums, nectarines, loquats, quinces and passion- 
fruit. The orange season is from June to about 
November. Lemons bear all the year round; 
apricots etc., called summer fruit, come in from 
November to May. The trees are planted 100 
to the acre, and come into partial bearing in about 
four yeers and into full bearing probably in ten years, 
at which time each tree ought to yield a return of 
fruit to the value of four shillings per tree, or £20 per 
acre: an orchard of 20 acres will thug yield a gross 
income of £400 per annum. The cost of working such 
a place would bo about £150, leaving £250 nett to the 
owner. Dear labour is the great drawback in this 
country where ‘‘One man one vote” isaimed at, and 
where the majority being of the working class are 
doing their very best to keep out cheap labour so as to 
keep the rate of wages to as high a point as possible. 
False policy, #3, with cheap labour, most of these very 
pzople who now work so hard could bic»me employers 
of labour, oocupy more land, make more money and 
enjoy life as we doin tho Tropics. A properly managed 
orchard must be kept well worked and constantly 
ploughed and much like a well-managed coffee estate— 
be kept free from weeds, The trees must be well 


washed with mixtures containing soft soap or sulphur 
or other chemical to destroy the various insects and 
fungoid pests. Bone dust and chemical manures are 
necessary to supply the lack of lime or phosphate 
or other wants. Certain trees requiring certain 
chemicals, ¢.9., oranges and lemons require phos- 
phate of lime, sulphate of lime and sulphate of 
ammonia ; peaches require in addition to these sulphate 
of potash&c. Unimproved orchard land costs in this 
district £30 per acre, and itis difficult to secure a 
good vwell-planted orchard at even £100 per acre. 
There is a good deal of hard work neceesary on an 
orchard ; but to one capable of working a place on 
scientific lines the work is most interesting as well 
as profitable. Thousands of acres of splendid orchards 
have gone out of cultivation in consequence of the 
ignorance and the slothfulness of the owners. ‘*Know- 
ledge is power” here as well as elsewhere. The 
climate here is colder than that of Milton : we have 
already had several nights of hard frost. In Milton 
we had no frost until July. I must now close. In 
my uext I shall have something to say on the ques- 
tion of “Ceylon Tea in Australia.’’ 
HENRY R. PIGOTT. 
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ECHOES OF SCIENCE. 


The Government of the United States have appro- 
priated 9,000 dols. to assist some experiments in the 
production of rain, which are about to be undertaken 
by Oolonel Dyenfur:h, of Washington, during this 
month in the State of Western Kansas. The priaciple 
of the experiments is the well-known effect of con- 
cussion in producing rain, It has often been remarked 
that artillery fire in battle has brought down showers 
of rain; and Colonel Dyenfurth proposes to send up 
balloons filled with oxygen aud hydrogen gas into the 
atmosphere, and explode therm by means of an electric 
spark sent along a wire a:tached t» the balloons, ‘These 
elevated coxcussions will also be assisted by dynamite 
explosions on the ground. Rain is a great desideratum 
in the Western Prairie States, and hence the Govern- 
ment support. 

A new machine for takisg the contour of a conntry 
in a short time is in course of construction. It isa 
bicycle which is simply wheeled on the ground, and 
a3it risesover a hill or descends into a hollow, traces 
the curve of the surface on a sheet of paper by means 
of an adjusted penve:l. The theory of the machine 
is too mathematizal to enter into; but engineers in 
trying climates will be glad to avail themselves of 
an instrument 80 convenient 

Mr. E. Deville, the Surveyor General of Canada, has 
introduced a speedy method of surveyingin the Rocky 
Mountain region of the Dominion. It is to photograph 
the country by « specially designed camera, whichis 
carefully levelled and adjusted. Ortho-chromatic 
gelatine plates were found to give the best results. 
Mr. Devilie consid:rs the photographs as accurate 
as a plan which has beea laid down by means of a 
very good protractor. The method is likely to be 
useful in military operations.—Gobe. 
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CONSTITUENTS OF COCONUT MILK, 1N 
UNRIPE AND RIPE NUTS. 


Our readers will observe, by the following extract, 
that the weight of the liquid in unripe coconuts 
ranges from 230 to 383 grams, while in ripe fruits 
the weight of the milk was reduced to between 
109 and 151, ‘The explanation, of course, is 


the solidifying into kernel in ripe soconuts 
of a very large proportion of the substances 
which were liquid in the young fruit. The pro- 


portion of water in the clear milk of young coco- 
nuts ranged from 94 per cent to 96, whioh in the 
turbid milk of ripe coconuts was reduced “to 91. 
The saccharine matter in the milk of young coco- 
nuts is in the form of gluogose, varying from 3:45 
per cent to 4°58. In the milk of the ripe nut, 
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glucose disappears in favour of cane sugar, as nearly 
as possible equal in quantity. The varying figures 
for proteids and fat are curious. Had the kernels 
been analysed, those of ripe nuts would, of course, 
have shown a large proportion of fat:— 


Analysis of Milk of Ripe and Unripe Coconuts.—By 
F. L. Vau Slyke (American Chemical Journal). Tho 
milk of the unripe coconuts was transparent like 
water, containing in suspension a little cloudy white 
substance, which was readily removed by filtra- 
tion, In the ripe nut the milk wae quite turbid in 
appearance and did not filter clear. The specific 
gravity was determined by a picnometer, water by drying 
at 60°90. and proteids by Gunning’s modification of 
Kjeldahl’s method. Aammerbasher’s analysis prob- 
ably refers to ripe coconuts, 


Ba na 

Milk of unripe Coconuts. a8 ge 

=Is) ga 3 

Weight No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4, No,5. No.6. No.7. No.8 


ae grams 230°5 3786 347°0 383°7 350°0 330°0 109°6 151'°9 
p. gr. at 
15°52 c..1°0246 1:0230 1°0223 1°0230 1°0221 170215 10440 1°0442 


Water ¥ 

cent at 

ute .» 9437 94:48 94:59 94:89 95:27 96°43 91°23 91°50 
i} ’ 

cent .. 0°575 0'°635 0°675 O°611 0-608 0602 1:06 1:19 
Glucose, 

# cent.. 458 3°83 345 406 4°36 3°56 trace — 
Cane sugar, 

¥ cent.. trace trace trace trace trace trace 4°42 eS 
Proteids, 

¥ecent .. 0120 0126 O114 0:205 0140 0095 0291 *46 
Fat, ¥ cent 

(ether ex- 

tract) .. 0°084 0100. 0°133 0°181 0145 01120 01145 0:07 


—Journal, Chemical S ciety. 
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A NATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE 
KEKUNA TREE, 


We print, literatim, a contribution sent to us as a 
specimen of what the author could do fora free 
copy of the Observer. One sentence must be 
corrected: the kekuna dces not grow ‘‘in any dis- 
trict.”’ It is essentially a lowcountry tree which we 
do not recollect seeing at an altitude of over 
3,000 feet. 

AxBouT Kaxkoona TREES. 
(By an Upcountry Resident.) 

I think some of the tea planters are glad to hear 
a small article about these trees, although many 
people have seen them, I do not think they under- 
stands the name and what forthey are, The Kakoona 
tree is a very past growing treo in any district and 
do not require weeding or anything. These trees are 
very useful thing to upcountry villagers, many of the 
poor villagers who have no money to spend for Kero- 
sine oil, they generally using these oilin their houses 
to light only. In this month many of these poor 
villagers very busy in collecting these seeds; from 3 
to 34 years the tree will grow up very straight as 
‘‘ toona,” and began to give crop 2twicea year. The 
heavy crop is from this month, (March.) When the 
seeds are ripen, all falling down, the childrens are 
collecting them once a day gererally in every morning. 
After they collect the seed they have to clean 
them-from the shells and put in the sun to dry 
them well, when they seen it properly dried, again 
they haveto breakjit by stones or hammer and to make 
oil. There are two ways taking oil trom kakoona: 
one way is pressing by a wooden thing, made like a 
thing press; they have made these things 5 or 6 to 
a large village, and some baskets made by Kitool. 
The other way is to take oil by a big chattie from 
2 measures of kakoona will give 3 to 34 bottles oil. 
This oil can sell 12 to 15 cents for a bottle, after the 
oil is taken out, the dust is like a poonac, this is 
a very good manuare for them, I think this poonac 
is very good for manuaring tea, &c, 
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BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 


London, June 20th. 
CrncHona.—A rather moderate supply of bark was offered 
at auction on Tuesday, the total supply consisting of :— 
Packages Packages 
Ceylon cinchona .... 600 o0f which 535 were sold 
Hast Indian cinchona 1,116 do 1,031 do 


Java cinchona Soe nk alts) do 18 do 

South American 
cinchona avve Gal do 82 do 
Total sevvea 2,055 do 1,866 do 


The excess in the supply of Indian over Ceylon grown 
bark, which has been soticeable at our bark auctions 
for some months, is still maintained. the Hast Indi a 
cinchona on this occasion comprisedone or two parce 
of unusual alkaloidal richness. These were the produce ‘+ 
the well-known ‘‘ Wentworth ” plantation in Britis® 
India and were shipped from Calicut. One of the parcel‘ 
in question consisted of 1,180 lb. of natural Ledge* 
shavings (said to contain an equivalent of 10 per cen 
s.q.), Which after vigorous bidding, commencing at 7d 
per lb. was disposed of at 12d per lb.; auother (which 
was reported to analyse 8°85 per cent 8.q.), sold at 10d 
per lb. The proportion of yellow barks (Calisaya and 
Ledger) at the auctions was unusually large, whereas 
the grey varieties were offered exceedingly sparingly. 
The tone was a fairly good one throughout the sales, 
and over 91 per cent of the Eastern barks sold, with 
pretty steady competition, at unaltered prices, the unit 
ranging from 1J4d to 14d per lb. 

The following are the approximate quantities purchased 
by the principal buyers :— 


Lbs. 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 135,673 
Agents for the Brunswick work Bu08 64,400 
Agents for the Frankfort o/M. and Stuttgart works 66,553 
Agents for the Auerbach works Src 39,942 
Agents for the American and [talian works 82,080 
Messrs. Howards &'!Sonsi © ©) foo ae 29,9 3 
Mr. Thomas Whiffen aatete 1,990 
Sundry druggists aon 41 874 
Total amount of bark sold E 412,415 
Bought in or withdrawn ... co 69,824 
Total amount of bark offered 482,239 


It should be well understood that the mere weight of 
bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it, firms who buy a small quantity 
of bark by weight frequently take the richest Jots 
and vice versa. 

An analysis of the sales of manufacturing barks effected 
at the last Amsterdam auctions shows thit an equiya- 
lent of 1,167 klos sulphate of quinine sold at 6 cents ; 
4,406 kilos at 6} cents ; 2,280 kilos at 7, and 317 kilog 
at 7 cents per unit. Druggists’ barks in quills were 
offered very sparingly. For long Succirubra quills of first 
quality the figure of ls 84d per lb. was reached. The 
yichest bark offered was a lot of 27 packages Govern- 
ment-grown Ledger bark in broken stem quills. It 
analysed 8°27 per cent qs., and sold at 55 to 57 cents 
per 4 kilo. The next Amsterdam sales will be held on 
July 16th. 

Coconut O1l,—Sluggish—fine Ceylon, 
Cochin, 348 per cwt- 

ORCHELLA.—Ceylon weed is cheaper, 
bales fair 
auctions. 

QUININE.—The market has been very flat this week, 
and the only sale of which we have heard was one of 
7,000 oz. Brunswick in second hands at 10$d per oz., the 
figure showing a fresh decline in value; that is still the 
nearest quotation today, but the manufactures themselyes 
do not seem to care to give any quotation at all near 
the second-hand price. 


— 


NOTES ON PRODUCE AND EINANCHE. 


THz Dury oN Tea.—On Wednesday in the House 
of Oommons, on the motion for the third reading of 
the Oustoms and Inland Revenue Bill, Mr. Picton 
called attention tothe large increase in the consumption 
of tea.since the reduction of the duty. According to 
the statistics given by an eminent firm of teabrokers, 
the increase in 1890 was between nine and ten million 
pounds’ weight of tea. It might be said that at the 
time of the reduction of the twopence on the tea duty 
a large amouut of tea had been kept in bond, and 
was suddenly drawn out. But the statistics, as faras 
they were available, showed that the increase had 
continued, Thisjwas an indication that the enjoyment 


293 3d; good 


1 a parcel of 33 
flat having sold at 203 per cwt. at the 
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of a healthy beverage was prevented by the duty 
placed upon it. It was a serious consideration 
that the effect of s tax of this kind was to 
keep down below the natural level the consump- 
tion of an article of necessity. He thoughtit was 
quite plain that the present or any succeeding Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could not atop at the present 
point, and that the whole tendency of opinion and 
of expediency would urge them on until the duty 
was finally abolished. Apart from the inconvenience 
involved, there was always an amount of uneasiness 
ocoasioned among business men by the existence of 
the duty and its possible alteration. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would bear this matter 
in mind. It was not only the duty that had to be 
considered, but also the expense of collecting it; and 
both fell disproportionately on the poor, because the 
teas recently sold at fabulous prices did not pay and 
more duty than the cheapest teas. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the hon. member would not 
expect him to reply. There was satisfaction in reflect. 
ing that the reduction of the duty was one of the 
causes of the increased consumption of tea. The Bill 
was then read a third time. 


TEA AND ITs Dginkers.—The British people are 
doing their best to maintain their pre-eminence as 
tea drinkers. and this circumstance should con- 
sole in some degree those who are worried by 
the vast extent to which rum, whisky. end other 
intoxicants contribute to the resources of the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. For the season ended 
on the 31st ultimo, the consump tion of tea in this 
country was over 198,000,000Ib. in weight, agninst a 
little over 14} millions a century ago, Of course the 
population has increased in the interval, but tea con- 
sumption has developed s great deal more, and is now 
much more than three times what it was per head of 
population in the year 1700. 


Too Mucu Pacxnt Tra.—That the trade in packet 
tea has been for some time overdone, is known both at 
home and abroad. There is, according to the Grocers’ 
Chronicle, too much Ceylon packet tea in the market. 
It saya:— The rapidly increasing popularity of Cey- 
jon tea has, as might be expected, attracted all classes 
of dealers into handling it. Just as when some years 
ago, we were inundated with Indian packet tea com- 
panies, s0 almost every week now we find a Ceylon 
packet tea Company, ‘breaking out ina fresh place.’ 
The consequence ia that we now have striking titles 
ending ‘ Walle,’ ‘ Yalle,’‘ Boddie,’ and so on, attached 
to ‘ judicious blends ’ of Oeylon and Indian teas, 50 skil- 
fully blended and named, that they are like the boy 
stolen by gipsies, who was so altered and disguised 
that his own mother did not know him. Many a Cey- 
lon tea planter would, we suspect, find it difficult to 
say what estate the contents of some of these ' Ceylon 
tea’ packets come from, whilst the Cingalese might 
be forgiven if they failed to recognise or understand 
their mother tongue ‘as she is spoke’ by those res- 
ponsible for the titles they bear. It was to put a stop 
to the practice of palming off on the public Ceylon 
plenda containing but a small percentage of the genuine 


article that the planters prosecuted and obtained con-~ 


viotions against certain tea packers some time ago, 
and from statements that have reached us it secms 
that the practice was only ‘ scotched, not killed,’ 
and we commend the matter to their attention. Bat 
another complaint which we have heard about this 
packet tea trade, and one which specially affects our 
readers, is the way unprincipled dealers are treating 
grocers who become agenta for them. An enterprising 
traveller goes into # town and presently secures ares- 
peotable grocer to undertake whatis promised to be 
a sole agency for the ‘ Bottewaddevalle ’ Oeylon tea. 
Under the belief that this arrangement will be adhered 
to, the agent pushes the article and works up a trade 
in it. But no sooner has he done ¢o than he finds 
the firm for whom he has been acting as agent has 
appointed others in the same town or district who 
thus reap the benefit of his_ efforts. Remonstrance 
with the paokers 16 unavailing, and at length the 
agent gives up the matter hopelessly, and resolves 
that he will never egain take up a sole agency. 


Last WEEx’s TEA SaLEs.—The Produce Markets’ 
Review says :—“ Owing to the poor assortment of Indian 
tea the demand continues inactive, and no improve- 
ment can be expected until more desirable teas are 
available. The bulk of the supply brought forward 
mainly consisted of the lower qualities, which met 
with a slow enquiry at about late rates. For the 
few lots of the medium kinds, and particularly broken 
pekoes, the competition, owing to the unusually small 
supply offered, was fairly active at higher prices. An 
increased quantity of New Season’s tea, represent- 
ing several districts, has been placed on the market. 
The quality is fairly representative of early imports, 
the infusion generally being thin, and the demand 
has been only moderate. The qualify of the Ceylon 
teas brought forward during the last two weeks has 
happily been better than for the previous two months, 
but this has evidently been due more to the fayuur- 
able weather than to any extra carein the mannufac- 
ture of the leaf. When more attention is paid to 
this many Ceylon planters should easily obtain tho 
rates frequently commanded by Indian teas worth 
between ls 9d and 26 34.”—H. and C. Mail. 


— 


A Fioripa papER says there are “‘oyer thirty-three” 
varieties of sweet oranges, not to~mention the 
“natural stock,’’ which is a larger and handeomer 
fruit than the sweet orange, and it is excellent for 
orangeade and marmalade, but, being very sour, is 
seldom shipped North. The medium sizes are apt to 
bethe choicest and ‘‘ probably the very sweetest 
orange that is marketed isthe rusty-coated aad rather 
ill-looking orange, which wight be considered inferior 
by an amateur,” Furthermore, ‘the way to test 
oranges is to ‘ heft’ them in your hands: pick out 
the thick skinned, heavy fruit,and you will be right.” 
The light weight fruit is apt to be juiceless—a 
condition caused either by slight freezing while on 
the trees, or more probably by the poverty of the soil 
in which it grew.—British Quarterly Trade Review. 


Tue Frexcn  Consul-General of Guatemaia 
directs attention to the great advance which coffee 
cultivation has made in that country during the 
last few years. Statistical reports make it appear that 
in ten years production has more than doubled, and 
the prices realised by the product have more than 


quadrupled. It was calculated at the time the 
Consul-General wrote (llth February) that the 
harvest of 1890 would reach about 700,000 


quintals, representing the sum of $16,100,000. The 
extraordinary high price of coffee has led to a 
transformation of the country ; small landowners, 
who drew from their harvest resources merely - 
sufficient for working purposes, find themselves 
now with considerable capital, with which they 
can improve their property. These good results 
have led to unbridled speculation, and large com- 
panies, principally German, have been formed for 
creating vast ‘‘ exploitations’’; ‘ they have bought 
for 7 to 8 hundred thousand piasters, or 3 million 
france, properties that three years since were 
estimated to be worth 2 to 3 hundred thousand 
dollars.’ The impulse has become general, and 
every smell artisan who was able to save alittle 
has abandoned his first work and turned agri- 
culturist. ‘‘ This will last as long as the price 
of coffee rules so high, but a reaction may be 
produced shortly, and complete ruin will be the 
consequence of alarge number of producers, The 
harvest of Brazil, which was last year only 4,200,000 
bags, is 9 millions this year. The European 
markets will therefore be largely supplied, and the 
Guatemala coffee will have to bear a fall in price, 
of which the reflex will make itself felt on the 
economic condition of the whole country.”—Indian 
Agriculturist, 
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CHYLON TEAS IN LONDON. 


A good many people are expressing the opinion 
that prices have now touched bottom and that the 
up-grade has been reached. They are partly induced 
to believe this because the Ceylon printed Returns 
have arrived, and these show only 6,200,000 ib. shipped 
during April, iostead of the 7,000,000 1b. which had 
previously been telegraphed. Others, however, there 
are who are uot so hopeful, 

Westhall Estate, Oeylon, had three boxes each con- 
taining 51b. of Golden Tip, iu one case, duty paid, at 
auction on Thursday, This was one of the fancy lines. 
The bidding, however, only reached £1 2s6d, which was 
declined. It will probably never get any thing like as 
gooda bid again. This Fancy Market isa ticklish one, 
and no price over good value, such as ds a lb. should 
be refused. The mistake made in this case was that of 
being greedy. The Westhall state appears to have been 
governed by the idea that it would send plenty and get 
the fancy prices for a decent quantity, fifteen pounds 
was greedy, Thus ss £30 was the last top price paid per 
lb., the next advertising bidder, to create his sensation 
must top that bid, and the buyer of the £30 per lb, 
tea must try aud protect his £30 bid or his position at 
top. So to beat record the next fancy line (if they are 
not already tired of the game), is no§ likely to sell at 
less than £35 par lb. Now 5 lb. at £30, the lest top 
price, ig only £150 for the adverc:isemend. But 15 1d. at 
£35 would be £526, altogether too dear a price for the 
advertisement. Had Weathall Hstate been contented 
with sending over 5 lb., it is not improbable that it 
would have realized £35 per lb. or £175 for the 5/b.—as 
ageinst the bid of £1 2s 64, or £16 17s 6d for the 15 7b. 
which they daclined, and which they are not likely to 
see anywhere approached again. Rather a severe 
biow this. One can understand that at jist starting 
the bidding fora ‘ Fancy Téa,” after what has passed 
of late, several “starting ” bids may have been made 
by parties who had not the slightest intention of 
buying the tea at such prices, but who jokingly merely 
lifted it along, to start it on the record-breaking track. 
Take the advertisement value out of the tea and it sinks 
back to commercial level, and 7s 61 becomes fancy 
price for it, and 5s good value. Boing such a simple 
matter of calculation, a very slight kuowledge of tho ad- 
vertising world should have sufficed to caution people 
from expecting £525 for such an advertisement as 
this: There is a limit to its value. That limit I 
should put at £150 to £200, originally, but 161s de- 
preciating with each sale in my opiaion. Others may 
differ from this view. Certaiuly much of the seusa- 
tion of novelty bas become dulled, and the public are 
beginping to detect the quackery and to laugh at it. 
Nevertheless, it would pay today, to buy one lb. at 
£100, for several reasons, aa eg., among others, it 
would bea cheap advertisement at the price, and it 
would not be likely to have its record beaten for 
some time, owing to this class of advertisement being 
almost played out; so the record would probably be 
an enuducing one, though it should be borne in mind, 
that as it is the total cost of the parchase, which 
governs the price paid, there is no reason why, if 
this class of advertisement is not played oat (or is 
not deemed to be by these buyers, which amounts to 
the same thing); we should not find these fancy prices 
should not be paid per ounce, instead ot per lb. so 
soon as the price per 1b, becomes so extravagant as to 
be prohibitory from the advertisers’ point of view. 

Weathall Hstate is now suffering forits lack of grasp 
of this common-senss view of the situation, and has 
reduced the value ofa good round number of lbs. by 
having withdrawn the “tip” thorefrom. It has not 
been altogether alone in this failure, as there are 
Brokers too, who have failed to see the governing 
factora, from the advertisers’ (purchaser's) point of 
view. This craze may collapse at any moment and 
waste the effort, otherwise 1 would venture to sug- 
gust a tin box of 10 ounces of superlative tea being 
sent home, parcels post, duty paid, just to test the 
roatter. Instructions should accompany it; that itis 
to be sold per ownce (being the first tea ever so sold, 
would of itself bo a great advertisement, and an attrac- 
lion to buyers, as anything distinetly new always s). 
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Instructions should also be given that it shonld be 
well ‘‘puffed,” among the competiug advertising buyers 
ag some of the recent “Fanoy Teas ” have been. 
If the craze is not over by the time such a box arrives, 
it woald probably stand an excellent chance of beating 
record, Another tip to Planters is, that, the first few 
lots of the ‘Fancy Teas” of late were called Golden 
Tip. The last, i.e, the one which sold at £30 per Ib., 
was called Sidvery Tip. That struck a new line, and 
of itself was worth alot to that Tea, There is some- 
thing in a name, after all. Don’t under name your 
teas; it distinctly depreciates them.—London Oor., 
Indian Planters Gazette. 


—— 


PADDY CULTIVATION AND POLICY IN 
THE KANDY DISTRICTS. 


An old resident—a European gentleman with 
most friendly feelings towards the natives, but who 
has never been blind to their weaknesses, nor to 
the need of a patriarchal administration—onoe 
more addresses us on this subject. His 
subject is the mischief that will be done, in 
the Kandyan districts especially, if an indiscrimi- 
nating ‘abolition’? policy is carried out. He 
gays if is quite disgusting to one like himself who 
has known the people for thirty years (first living 
in a Kandyan village in 1861) to see the ignorant 
and yet dogmatic, ex cathedrd way in which certain 
press writers (the editor of the ‘‘ Independent ” and 
his Gorreepoucents) discourss on a matter of which 
they can know little or nothing except from hear- 
say; for their knowledge is based solely on what 
some of them may have seen in the hilly parts 
of the Central Province. We extract as follows 
from the letter before us :— 

“ { haveasserted before, and I now again assert, that 
in my opinion, an opinion based on,30 years’ experience, 
ii the paddy rent be removed it will (in the Kandyan 
districts) simply result in a proportionately smaller 
area of land vcing cultivated. It has several times 
been ty lot to see none of the fields cultivated, ale 
though water was abundant, and on my asking why, 
to be told that as their lass crop was sufficient for 
two years, they had no ocoasion to grow rice during 
that season. 

‘What I would suggest is this,—that the Government 
Agents of the North-Oentral and North-Western Pro= 
vinces be asked to send in areturn showing :— 

‘** 1st. —The oxtent of asweddumized land left uncultie 
vated during the whole year although there wasa suffix 
ciency of water. 

“Qnd.—The extent of asweddumized land cultivated 
for only one crop, although there was a sufficiency of 
water for two crops, 

“3rd.—Tbhe number of cases where, instead of cultivae 
ting asweddumized land lying under their tanks, they 
had preferred to cultivate the beds of the tanks, speci 
fying those instances in which the bund of the tenk 
had been cut and all the water drained off to begin 
with, se that, should the rains fail, the crops must 
fail also. 

‘A Government Agent would probably be slow to 
admit, but itis nevertheless a fact, that he has na 
opportunities of seeing the goyiyas in their everyday 
life. Ge visits a village and is met by tomtom-beaters, 
flags are flying, and he passes under a triumphal arch to 
the place where he is to stay. He sees all the men idle, 
but of course that is because they have made a holiday 
on account of his visit. Butho might go as a tourist, 
a Survey or P. W. D. officer for 200 days in the year, 
and still find every man idle. 

“The goyiya feels perfectly safe from the consequences 
of his own improvidence ; for if he has consumed all 
his rice, and his growing crop has failed, a relief work 
is atonce started at which such man is paid daily in 
rice. One result of these relief works speaks for itself, 
viz., that all local employers of Sinhalese labour lose 
their coolies, who at onee leave them to flock to the 
relief works,” 
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This is evidently, we fear, a true picture of laziness, 
improvidence and utter want of shame in being 
- pauperized. One feels that something more than 
a mild form of coercion is required; and certainly 
if the only influence now brought to bear to sesure 
cultivation, is prematurely removed, the consequences 
will lie at the door of a Government that has 
been fully and fairly warned. 


Cement eel Soe 
“NOTES ‘ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By Dr. J. H. TAYLOR, F. L. S., F.G. S., &, 
Epitor or ‘!ScrmncE Gossip.” 


One of our young agricultural experimenters has 
just. published the results of his application of 
sulphate of iron to fruit trees and plants generally. 
Moet soile contain iron, but lack sulphur ; nevertheless, 
sulphur is one of the necesgary six ingredients in the 
.composition of protoplasm. Grape vines shank and 
fruit trees canker for lack of it. There can now be 
no question that sulphate of iron is best of all 
manures for fruit trees of allkinds. This has been 
proved to be especially the case when the soilshad 
an excess of lime. Hyven old apple and pear trees 
‘frisked up into xejuvenescent life. when thir roots 


were’ trestec jon of this mineral. The 
mixture soph the proportion of half a 
pound of 50] 1 dissolved in four or five 
gallows o lied to the roots in a 
small trench 4 90-® round tha tree. 

Dr. M. C. Cooke, the well-known fungologist, evi- 


dent!ly dees not agree with the suggestion that the 
attractive colours of fungi are for the purpose of 
attracting insects, &c., to them, so as to induce them 
to carry away and distribute the spores. But Dr. 
Cooke. draws the attention of botanists to another 
class ofphenomena, the mimetic resemblances of fungi. 
He shows that some poisonous species resemble the 
edible and harmless kinds so closely that only a skilfnl 
and careful botenist could distinguish the difference. 

Two Amerioan chemists, Messrs. W. O. Atwater 
and O. D. Wocds, have published in the Amemcan 
Chemical Journal the results of a lerge number ef 
“experiments they have beon making on the im- 
portent subject of the acquisition of atmospheris 
nitrogen by plants. They experimented with peas, 
oats, and corn, end they conclude that nitrogen is 
readily absorbed from the atmosphere by these plants, 
where treated with ‘soil-infusion,’ and that the 
“gain of nitrogen is dependent on the number of 
root-tubercles which the application of ‘ soil-infusion”’ 
induces. It should be remembered, however, that these 
root-tubercles have been found to be literally nests 
-of bacteria, so that the latter may prebably produce the 
nitrogen by assisting in the nitrification of the soil. 

More interesting experiments oa this subject still 
have been conducted by two Erench chemists, 
“Messrs. Schloesling and Laurent. It has long been 
suspected that the natural order of plents lecuminose 
“had the power somehow of sbsorbing atmospheric 
‘pitrogen. The leguminose plants experimented upon 
were grown in closed vessels, which were so arranged 
that the gases introduced and withdrawn could be 
acurately measured and analysed. They found that 
when the leguminose plants were watered with an 
‘Infusion of nodosities from other plants of the same 
order. there was an absorption of nitrogen much 
‘greater than could be put down to errors of experi- 
ment, On the other hauc, when the legiminose 
plants had not been inculatedir his way, and were 
therefore free from nodosites,n < such absorption of 
nitrogen was observable, It is belived, therefore, 
these experiments demonstrate that under the influence 
of microbes leguminose plants can fix and untilise the 
gaseous nitrogen of the atmosphere.—Australasian. 


a 


CEYLON THA is taking first rank, says the 
L. and C. Lapress, both for large supplies and 
moderate prices. ‘The yield for 1891 put at 60,000,000 
lb., ig somewhat of a staggerer to China traders. 
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PLANTATION PRODUCTS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCE : 


TEA—COTTON—TOBAOCO—CACAO—ANATTO. 


| From the Administration Report for 1890 of 
Hon. R: W. Moir.} 


The assured end inoreasing suceess of the tea 
enterprise has led to the area cultivated with tea 
being largely extended during the year. Not only 
have European proprietors added vo their properties, 
but the facilities afforded at several factories for the 
disposal of green leaf plucked on native gardens have 
encouraged natives to plant up abandoned coffee 
land and chenas. And the improvement observable 
in the circumstances of the people generally, con- 
sequent upon the largely incressed circulation of 
money amongst them in many different ways cou- 
nected with the tea enterprise, is very marked. The 
opportunity also for obtaining employment, promptly 
paid for, which the estates offer, is a great help to 
the residents im villages where the cultivation of 
paddy and dry grain bas snufiered,as it bas in many 
parts of the country suffered, from successive un- 
favorabie seasons, 

Experiments mede in the cultivation of cotton did 
not prove snecessful, and the sessous appear nos to 


have been generally favourable for tobacco, with 
which also experiments were tried. Cacso thrives 
well in Tumpsne, Hazispattu, end Dumbara, and 


numerous small patches are in native hands, but the 
cultivation of this product does not appear to be 
appreciably extended by the natives. 


[From the Administration Report for 1890 of My. 
G. S. Saxton, Matale.] 


Mr. Haugh fraser, of Bandarapole estate, has kindly 
supplicd me wiih the following information :— 


Tea is prospering, end is being extended in Matale 
North, Matale Hast, Bendarspola, Ukkuwela, Laggala, 
and the Mats!le Hast end of Kelebokka. From 500 
to 600 acres were added tothe previous areain tea. 
More expensive machinery, and more of it, ia required 
for tea thaw for coffee; and it is pleasing, after one 
gets over the idea «i the cost, to see the successful 
efforts meade by engineers to provide tee planters with 
such suitable and good machinery. 

Cotton and snatto have had a check in popular 
esteem, and hzye not besn much extended. Moisture 
and insects are the bane of the one, and low prices, 
consequent on limited demand, of the other. Ié is 
believed cotton would do better in « drier climate. 

The south-west monsoon was comparatively 6 failure 
in the matter cf rain; consequently the season waa 
an unfavourable one for tobacco, and the large clear. 
ings in Matale are below expectations. This enter- 
prise deserves better results, snd these I hope await 
farther efforts, 

Cacao continues to improve in favor, and there is 
the encouraging fact that prices have kept up. Small 
patches of native plantations of this product are to be 
seen here and there at long intervals in the villages, 
buta great desl more might be done in this direction, 
and further effort impressed on the villagers. Moor- 
men traders are at present perambuiating the district, 
paying 50 cents a pound, equal to R56 acwt., for cacso, 
cured in a very primitive fashion. The Huropean culti- 
vation of eacso in various portions of Matele, as for 
instance Wariapola, Mr. Barber’s Grove estate, Yuta- 
watta, Sylvakauda, and many others, is equal to any-= 
thing to be seen elsewhere in the Island. 

Cardamoms do well in suitable situations at the 
higher elevations, but unfortunately there isnot much 
suitable land left unopened, so the extension of this 
product is scarcely possible. The Mysore variety 
does better than the Malabar. The lowlands do not 
seem to be suitable for the successful cultivation of 
either variety. 

An experiment ona limited soale has been made in 
the district with Coorg coffee, and the result of this 
clearing will doubtless be watched with interest, 
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GRAIN Cs IN CEYLON. 


From the abstract of season reports for June 1891, 
published in the Gazette, of July 10th we learn tha$ in 
the Colombo district of the Western Province heavy rain 
and floods had injured the prospects of crops in low- 
lying villages to a great extent, bu’ it was uot ex- 
pected that there would be extensive or complete 
failure of crops in any particular locality. In the Ne- 
gombo districs an unusually large extent had been 
sown for yala, snd orops were thriving; very little 
damage having been doneby floods. The Mahaoya vailey 
dry grain crops were very small, but thriving well. Inthe 
Kalutera and Panadure totamunas prospects were 
good; in Rayigam korale slight damage was caused 
by floods in pattug bordering Bolgoda lake; in Pas- 
dun korale low-lying lands generally were samegod 
by floods. In the Kandy district of the Central Province 
the prospects of yela harvest so far were very favour- 
able, there having been abundant rain. Tne yala 
chena crops in Yatinnwara and Pata Dumbara promised 
well, In Matale district rains in Matals south were 
avourable to yala; in Matale north lands under tanks 
were partly cultivated;in Matale cast the maha crep just | 
reaped was damaged by rain; tala and chillies were 
successful in the north ; a good crop was expected from 
the chenasseveraily, In Walapane paddy erops had failed. 
Coming to the Northern Provioce, we learn that the 
prospects of various crops were on the whole good, In 
the Southern Province the Galle and Matara districts 
had suffered considerable damage from heavy rain and 
floods; but the dry grain crops iu some parts were very 
good. In the Hambantota distvict the yala crop at 
Tissa was damaged by flies ; in other parts pronneecs: | 
were good or fair, exceptin Tangalla, where the orops 
were greatly damaged by floods. Indian corn how- | 
ever was ripening a good crop. From the Hastern 
Province a cheering repors comes from Batticaloa 
distriot :— 


Harly and late pinmari crops cut, and turned cnt 
excellent. Large sowings in progress for Mittala7, i: = 
cluding 4,000 acres of pinmari lands cultivated a se- 
cond time in conssquence of large suppiy of water in 
the big tanks and the favourable sesson. Baddeatiny 
hand largely in excess of local requi:ements, and heavy | 
sales being made for export to Jating ab Rl4d por 
bushel delivered in town and R1-25 on theeshing-floors 
in Meanmunai pattu. High price due to Bearcity in 
India. Chenai crops all over, but good supply of 
plantains in markets, and manioc being dried and 
exported to Jaffna, General condition of district pros- 
perous, apd as money ie available for reinvestment 
there is a brisk demand for land for paddy and coc). . 
nut cultivation to be cleared before rext raius. No 
cattle murrain; foot-and-mouth disease not severe, 
In Trincomalee district the paddy prospects were 
good. Inthe North-Western Provice the crop were 
generally good. From the Anuradhapura district of 
the North-Oentral Province the report was :— 


Nuwarakalawiya cultivation for yal, prospect good 
—somewhat restricted by want of seed paddy in some 
villages. Tho rain having fallen only at end of May 
there was no time to arrange for supply of seed paddy 
to those who wanted it. Most of tho village tanks 
filled except in Keligan and Korosagalla " tulanas. 
Chenas are being reped. Gingelly crops fair. Tavalu 
cultivation not yet commenced. Meneri and chillies 
are being reaped, fair crop. Tamankaduwa tanks are 
half to one-fourth full. Condition of crops fair. No 
rain since the heavy raia on May 20th. 


In the Province of Uva the prospects were pretty 
good on tha whole, except in Bintenua, where they 
were unsatisfactory owing to drought and flies. In 
Wellawaya potatoes were being planted. Ooming to 
the Province of Sabaragamuws, we learn that in the 
Ratnapara district the proepects for the yala harvest 
in all korales were favourable, though some damage 
was reported from recent floods. In “the Kegalla dis- 
trict also, the yala prospects were good, fair, or mid- 
dling; and the dry ground crops also promised well 


on the cle, 


SPONGE FISHING OFF eS a oe 


“ The sponge is a strange beast,”’ says an old fisher, 
who has grown gray in the chase himself, “He ain’t 
a fish, or a hanimal, ora wegetablo, an’ yet he’s all 
three. Nobody knows what they grows trom, or how 
they does it. But sometimes we’ll scrape a place 
clean snd conolude that that’s done for, for good. 
Next year we goes beck, an’ there’s just as many of 
‘em aS hever. aAn' do you know if-you cuts up a 
green sponge under water an’ scatters the bits, each 
bit 711 grow by hitself?”’ This is authentic. “ Nat’ 
Niles, » local celebrity, started a ‘sponge farm.” on 
Torch Key, thiety miles from Key West, and failed 
only for want of a cement to hold the sponges to 
the bottom under water. During the fishing- the 
schooner keeps its catches in- wooden pens along the 
quay- -beaches. There the animal matter: decomposes, 
ang the ebb and: fiow of the tide washes it away. 
When the end of the oruise approaches, the men 
jump inte the water up to their waists at the pens 
and beat each sponge separately with sticks, rinsing 
and gqueezing-it until the “ meat” is all eliminated. 
Theu they ioad up, run a needle through the sponges, 
string them together in bunches of ten or a dozen, and 
4 joyfully turn homeward. 

The largest vessels, of course, can make the biggest 
hauls, since they can send out the most men in 
dingies. But the crewa all share in the. same pro- 
; portion, A five-ton boat, carrying five hands, in- 
cluding the captain, will ‘perbaps bring back from a 
three weeks’ trip 300 bunches of sponge. These are 
| spread out on the wharf at Key Westand sold to the 
highest bidder, the skippers often agroeing together 
informally to take nothing below a fixed price. 
Two hundred good bunches should oring 400 dols.° Of 
this sum the vessel receives a third, and the captain 
and crew divide the balance equally. he vessel costs 

avout 150 dols. a year for repa Whero the mer- 


bhatt is the owner, the shires aré graded according 
to the crew’s: duties; Some ye ago Mr, E, Dp 
Arapian, a shrewd Greek, who h tical} y built up 
this trade, to iatro- 


sunk about 12,000 cols. im tryin 


duce the Turkish style of V A sea, ie 
brought expert divers;from tie Levaniand purchased 
el laborat ) apparatus. But where ia ter is ceep 


enough for divers, it is too desp_ fur small vossels to 
manceuvre safely. The State Government since pro- 
hibited diving. ‘Appalachicola, in Western Fllorids, was 
once a great sponge port, bus the industry has failen 
off there considerably for lack of attention, 

Except in October, the “hurricane month,” 
sponger makes a trip of three weeks every month the 
year round, spending other week in harbour. “Do 
I’like the life 2” says the old skipper before quoted. 
‘ No,indeed. It keeps us scratchin’ for a livin’ an’ it’s 
the same thing hover and hovor again, We never gets 
nowhere to see nothink, an’ we’re away from our 
families hall the time.” The cry of “Shark ho!” 
is the most exciting ths 
Among the “keys,” where the water has the prismatic 
tints of emerald and sapphire that you seein Ber- 
muda and the Bahamas, ‘* boanet-noses” and “ shovel- 
noses” are plentiful. The shovel-nose is a little too 
fierce a foe for the peaceable spongers. But his con- 
gener they readily harpoon and “play ” until he gets 
exhausted. Then they bury an axe in his head, hoist 
him on board, cut out his liver and throw the carcass 
overboard, where it sinks to the bottom. Many 
people think the sailors’ use of oil for calming troubled 
waters is a device of modern science. Yet these 
spongers have been trying out sharks’ livers for a 
generation to get a clearer view of the bottom in 
breezy weather, The spongers fish twice a- week for 
their own larder. They are better judges of turtle 
than Cheapside aldermen, The Florida sponge is 
superior to that of Bahama, and inferior to that of 
Turkey. The best native spongs is the sheeps-wool, 
with a firm but ‘open texture. The grass sponges 
grow inthe shape: of hats and pine apples. Sponges 
are used in nearly all trades, even by curriers for 
finishing leather, and by potters for glazing their 
ware. The sponges as they come ashore are bleached 
with secret preparations (the formula elsewhere is, 


the” 


sponger usually hears. ' 


t 
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oxalic acid, potash, and soda), clipped into merchant- 
able shade, and short snd baled for shipment. The 
Mallory steamers for New York always carry a great 
quantity. There is a large market in England and 
France. Since Turkey forbade diving in the Archi- 
pelago, the best “Turkey” sponges have come from 
the Barbary coast. There are now more spongers in 
these waters than ever before, yet the supply was 
never 60 great.—Wew York Lribune, 
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THE CEYLON TEA INDUSTRY. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Manchester Guardian.” 
Sir,—Referring to your articleon Ceylon in your i:sue 
of today, the following figures will testify to the wonder- 
ful development of the Ceylon tea trade :— 


Percentage 

Shipments. Annual of annual 

Ib. increase. increas. 
1885 4,411,578 ... — woo 
1886 ovo 8,111,187 ... 3,699,559 ... 84 
1887 00 13,800,545 ... 65,689,408 ... 70 
1888 Asa 24,381,296 .. 10,580,751 ... 75 
1889 oe 84,043,085 9,666,789 ... 40 
1890 ee 46,901,554 12,853,469 ... 37 


1891 (Estim.) 63,000,000 16,098,446 ... 34 


The annual percentages of increases in shipments, 
nearly all of which come to the London market, can- 
not fail to impress everyone taking any interest what- 
ever in the development of British-grown tea generally. 
The fortunes of Ceylon tea-planters are now closely 
interwoven with those of their brethren in India. To 
a very great extent the movements in one market are 
quickly reflected in the other. The analysis of the 
Board of Trade returns for the United Kingdom 
published lately in their annual review by Messrs. 
William, James, and Henry Thompson shows the 
fluctuations to have been as follows, viz:—- 
--~—— Percentage Oonsumption.——-— 
Feb.- 
Dec. Jan. April May. 
1890. 1890. 1891. 1891. ee 
Indian asvsccesevee 525 ue ST ove 53H ee GL ove 
Oeylon.......0- 18 .. 17% ... 185 « 20° 00 28 
Ohina and Java 293 5.» DOSY Nop ere | dio Cede cao all 


100 100 100 160 100 


The same authorities are also responsible for the fol- 


lowing figures :— 1 f 
SianeaGoaeueption of Tea in the United Kingdom 


for 12 months ending May 31st 1891. ® 
Indian China Ceylon Total 
Ib. lb. lb. Ib. 
98,381,000 53,246,000 41,189,000 192,816,000 


In addition to which there was re-exported from the 
United Kingdom for the same period, as per Board of 


Trade:— 
Indian China cs lon fotel 
Ib. Ib. I 5 
2,827,200 28,052,300 1,426,000 31,806,000 


‘Indian like Ceylon tea nearly all finds its way to the 
London market, the direct demand for other markets 
being yet very small and of singularly s!ow growth. 
The demands made for these strong teas for export 
from the United Kingdom is also emall as yet, as 
evidenced by the re-export figures above. While 
admitting that today Ceylon holds by far the better 
position with respect to other growths, yet it has been 
attained only by a audden lowering of prices, and I 
think that 1 cannot be rightly charged with taking 
a too pessimistic view of the near future when it is 
admitted by the best authorities that Ceylon exports 
will again increase this year 80 very largely. India 
and Java wili also very appreciably increase their 
shipments to the London market, leaving, in fact, 
no room for weak China and Japan teas, Indian 
exports this season to London are estimated at 
112,000,000 lb. ‘he London Produce Olearing-house 
daily quotations are, however, evidence enough that 
the “good old days” for tea are not considered likely 
to return in 6 hurry. Every additional id per ib. 
lost on present low prices moans incaloulable things 


to the British tea planters, who, happily, still con- 
tinue to be blest with a cheap silver exchange, failing 
which their prospects would, even now, become 
somewhat embarrassing. It will be astonishing if, at 
present prices for British-grown tea, China tea should 
still be taken in preference by any who are not pre- 
judiced in ita fayour.—Yours, &c., 
One INTERESTED IN CRYLON. 
Colwyn Bay, June 15th, 1891. 
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DIVING. 
Tue S1#ng-Gorman Diving Dress. 

The Siebe-Gorman diving dress as we see today in 
the tank at the Naval Exhibition is the development of 
the Siebe costume invented in 1°37. ‘The dress is used 
in all parts of the world, and all submarine operations, 
The diver must, therefore, be a practical man, able to 
turn his hand to any trade. Pier constrection, wreck- 
raising, submarine mining, the cleaning aud repairiag 
otships, work in collieries and tunnels—in ali such 
operations the diver ia required, 

How Deer 1n TH DEEP. 

Mr. Gorman has drawn up from tis large experiences 
a valuable paper on the art of diving. Here, foriustance, 
is a table which shows the pressure ou the square inch 
at a given depth of water :— 


feet. ib, feet. lb. feet. lb. 
PAD. nage feles 90 ao 1507 es Ope 
BOM ecm los 100... 434 Limit. 

40 ... liz TL Oe eta hes 160 ... 692 
50... 212 120... 52% AFOM sens, be 
60, ... 262 130... 564 180)... 78 
10 oxy eo BOE 140 ... 602 190°... 82% 
80... 34% *AZ04 - 1. 88% 


It is obvious that the least flaw in the construction 
of the dress would be fatal to the diver, and Mr. 
Gorman is very proud of the fact that no diver has died 
owing to faulty manufacture. The air pipesare tested 
to bear a pressure of 100 pounds tothe square inch. 

SPONGE AND PHARL FisHeRIEs. 

Within these last ten to fifteen years a large com- 
merce has sprung up in the above fisheries, and thig 
can only be attributed to the use of the diving appy 
ratus, which is now daily becoming of greater impor- 
tance for those purposes: formerly naked divers only 
were employed, and the result was only the recovery 
of a limited quantity, as the diver could not remain 
bat a few seconds to o(illect, and then only in reach of 
his arms’ length ; now the divers remain from two to 
four hours under water, collecting in that time what 
would have required twenty naked divers. In the 
sponge fishery in the Mediterranean waters there are 
employed over three hundred sets of diving apparatus, 
without reckoning the fisheries at the Bahamas, Ber- 
muda and off the coast of Australia and other parts of 
the world. The pearl fisheries are rapidly becoming 
of the greatest importance, not only for the pearls, but 
also for the shells, the last-named of a certain species 
fetching trom £7 to £8 the cwt. The pearl oyster 


(classified as the Avicula margaritifera) is au oyster - 


slightly larger than the European congener, and is 
valuable for the pearl it bears, the shells themselves 
being of no commercial value ; these are found more or 
less in all parts of the world, but more principally on 
the coasts of Ceylon, West Australia, Fiji Islands, 
Malacca, Straits and some parts of the coasts of the 
West India Islands. The pearl oyster (Meleagrina 
margarttifera) is valuable for the shells only, a pair of 
ihem weighing about two pounés. These are found 
in great quantities all over the north coast of Austra- 
lia, and in the Malacca Straits and coasts of Guinea 
large fisheries are now being condusted with consider- 
able success and profit ; and, as the diving apparatus is 
now. being more and more introduced into these 
fisheries, we may expect them to become a very impor. 
tant industry. 
CoraL AND AMBER. 

Cora) has received as yet very little advancement 
from the use of the diving apparatus, and the fisher- 
men seem at present bound to their ancient style of 


* The greatest depth any diver has descended, 
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fishery. Whether it is the shortsightedners of the 
fishermen thinking to keep up the price of coral, or the 
want of knowledge in the use of the apparatus, we 
cannot tell; but in the cases where we heve supplied 
diving apparatus the owners have spoken of their 
great success in obiaining pure specimens in ail 
colours, from the pale pink to the dark red, and in some 
cases black, and we believe they have not complained 
either in the commer¢ial point of view. Amber is 
found in the Baltic, on the coast of Prussia, in toler- 
able quantities, but as yet the use of the diving 
apparatus has not formed any important industry. We 
hope whsu the attention of practical men has been 
brought to this fishery, like those already mentioned, 
the diving apparatus wiil be the only means of obtain- 
ing this important resinous exudation of sn extinct 
genus of coniferous trees from the depths of the sea.* 
How To Dive. 

Here are a few hints which Mr. Gorman gives to 
divers :—With inexperienced men it is advisable to have 
@ rope iadder down to the bottom, but an expert diver 
prefers simply a rope; they must both be weighted at 
the bottom. Hach diver while under water requires a 
signsliaan to bold his life-line and air-pipe, both of 
Which should be kept just taut, clear of the gunnel, so 
that any movement of the diver may be felt. The diver 
should descend slowly, halting for afew minutes after 
his head is under water, to satisfy bimself that every- 
thing is correct, and then continue the descent, If he 
feels oppressed or experiences any humming noise in 
his ears, he should risea yard or two and swallow his 
saliva several times; he must not continue to descend 
unless he feels comyortable. 1 oppression, singing in 
the ears, or headache continue he must not persevere, 
but return slowly to the surface. To dive to great 
depths, such as 1380 or 150 feet, requires men of great 
practice and able to sustain the cousequent enormous 
pressure. On arriving at the bottom the diver will give 
oue pull on the life-line to notify that he is ‘all mght,” 
In returning from great depths the diver should ascend 
very slowly, and thus avoid the effects of passing tco 
abruptly irom considerable pressure to that of the open 
air; if he stops now and then, he gets gradually and 
regularly accustomed to the change. ‘he ascent from 
the depth of twenty fathoms should occupy about five 
minutes. “Itis more important to move slowly in 
risibg than in descending.’’ ‘he diver takes down with 
him the ladder line, which he secures ¢0 the foot of the 
ladder or rope by which he has descended; this line 
should be coiled up in his hand with a loop round 
his wrist, and as he leaves the ladder he lets the line 
gradually uncoil, so that if he be at any distance off 
he ean find his way back to the ladder when he wants 
to return. If working in thick water, while at the 
bottom he should never let go the ladder line; if by 
any accident he does so, and cannot find the latter, he 
must make the signal to be hauled up.—fall Mall 
Budget, 


a 
THE ART OF MANURING COFFEE. 


To the Editor Madras Mail, 

Sir,—In your issue of the 9th instant you have a 
long article on this subject by Mr. Pringle, in which he 
gives the public gratis ivformation that has cost us 
£5,000 sterling. In the first column, on page 5, he 
writes:—‘* The great question is, what is necessary, 
and how much? To help in the settlement of this 
qustion, I submit the aggregate results of seme of my 
experiments, giving the weight of clean coffve yielded.” 
Then follow the results. I think it rightto warp your 
readers that these results are, by Mr. Pringle’s own 
confession, valueless. He wrote Messre. Matheson & 
Oo., in connection therewith,as follows :—“ I am very 
sorry to say that the crop from the experimental plots 
is very disappvinting,” and ina letter to myself, ad- 
ded—* The plots were too small, and each one has 
affected its neighbour. Ihave compared the results in 
exery way, and it ia impossible to say what manure is 
best.” He wrote mo again, on 3lst March last, ‘‘ and 


* Amber is washed on to the shores of tho Baltic in 
considerabie quantities after storms,—Ep, 7’, 4, 


though my experimentsio regard to manures and leaf 
disease are incomplete, they have thrown considerable 
light on the subjects, and the doubtful results 1 have 
obtained may yet be turned to useful account.” In fur- 
ther proof that the results are unreliable, I may men- 
tion that the manwred plots gave an average for 4 yaras 
of only cwt. 3°20 per acre, while the unmanured gave - 
cwt. 305. Tho excess was, therefore, only cwt, 0°15 por 
acre, worth, on the trees, say R6, or about & sixth of the 
cost of the manures and application necessary to 
produce it The self-evident conclusion is that 
menuring, except as a means of keeping the estates 
alive, is a mistake which carries absurdity on the 
face of it. His figures with regard to cattle and 
cattle manure, too, are fallacious and misleading. 
There is not a bandy and pair of bullocks in Coorg 
that costs R23-15-4 per mensem. If they did, the work 
they perform would be worth R1-8-0 a day instead 
of a rupees, and they would work 26 days instead of 
24. The profit, therefore, instead of being 8 pie per 
month plus the manure, would be R16 plus the manure, 
Mereara, 12th June. C. MryNnett, 
Attorney for Matheson and Oo, 


I. 

Sir,—There is no doubt that planters like the 
farmers of old in England have a distrust of Aori- 
cultural Chemists. Two gentlemen now clajm they 
can cure leaf-disease. It has long been known that 
any given coffee tree can be cured and kept clear of 
leaf-disease by the use of sulphur and other agents. 
As far as a laboratory or garden experiment goes 
there is no great difficulty in the matter. In fact 
without the use of any such agents, if the soil is 
made rich euough in the ingredients coffee loves 
(decayed vegetable matter being the chief) a coffee 
tree will practically defy leaf-disease—that ig it will 
bear heavy and continuous crops and not suffer from 
them. What any man has to do who wishes to got 
planters to adopt his cure for leaf-disease is to show 
them a field of 10 or 20 acres in an estate which he 
bas kept clear of disease for 3 years; which has 
borne an average crop of at least 5 tons per acre 
for 3 years, and which shows a marked superiority 
in appearance and yield to the fields adjoining ib 
Any man who can do that and patents his 
process may be sure of every planter adopting his 
process and paying him a handsome royalty. No 
system which cannot do this at a moderate cost will 
ever be carried beyond a garden experiment. Now of 
the two gentlemen who are offering their cureg for 
our acceptance Mr. Vernede is I believe a planter 
and Mr. Pringle has been experimenting for 4 years ye 
Mesers. Matheson and Oo.s’ estates. Presumably these 
gentlemen have applied their cheap and infallible 
cures to at least one of the fields under their care 
Let them show us these fields and. the records of 
their crops, and if they can show they have made 
coffee averaging £3 per acre yield an average of £6 


| per acre by keeping it clear of leaf-disease and borer 
| the planter will be convinced, but nothing else will 


convince him. 
I should like to make a few remarks on the article 


j on the art of manuring coffee as it rather illustrates 
; why a planter distrusts an Agricultural Chemist. 


Mr. Pringle gravely assures us that gram-fed cattle 
who do not work cannot be made to produce manure 
under R150 for ten tons of manure. I don’t suppose 
any practical planter ever gives gram to cattle which 
do not work, but I can assure Mr, Pringle that a 
cattle manure which has excellent effects on coffee 
can be made in Wynaed and applied to the coffee at 
the rate of 15 to 22 tons an acre for R50 per acre— 
including every charge for tending cattle, cattle sheds 
a certain amount of feeding stuffs for the hot weather 
and medicines, carting and application, and that’ this 
is habitually done in the Wynaad over large acreages. 
I have done as much as 100 acres a year for two or 
three years, and I know other places where it ig done 
How Mr. Pringle gets his cost of application up to 
R3 per acre I don’t know. If a cooly applies manure 
to 100 trees, that is 3 per acre of 1,200 trees he 
could fork 70 trees, which would make a total of R704 
Another Rl for filling baskets and commission to the 
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maistry would be ample. As 10 tons to an acre is 
under 201b. of manure a tree it would not be very 
hard work and. could. be easily done for R10 an acre 
as the total cost of application. Carting can generally 
be avoided, butifit cannot it would not average over 
R2 an acre (less at 10 tons to the acre) as carting could 
not be necessary Oa all fields. As a matter of fact, 
plenters apply 20 to 30lb to each of 1,742 trees in 
an acre, or 15 to 22 tons, and this can be done for a 
cost of from Rs, 13 to R17'8 for application, according 
to the distance sud lay of land ete. 

It would be a mot desirable state of things if we 
could dispense with bulky manures, and depend en- 
tirely on the advise of the chemist as to the use of 
small doses of artificisl manures. But only the result 
of which planters so far are certain is that if they 
can apply sufficient bulky manures, such 2s cattle 
manure or decayed vegetable matter, they can be 
certain of abundant crops. Even those who have been 
most successful with bone and poonac recognise that 
bulky manure once in three years at least are a 
necessity, although large accumulations of leaf are 
received from the shade-trees which are now & sine 
qua non with coffee. Nor do they believe in small 
doses. £4 of steamed bone dust and £12 of poonac 
every year is a minimum doge, and men would apply 
more if they could afford it. This may be absolute 
waste from a chemist’s point of view, but it is a 
fact that such over manuring is the only way to 
make coffee pay. Nor is this remarkable when we 
know that over-doses of phosphoric acid improve all 
crops, even these which have only a small proportion 
of that element in them. I do not wish to seem 
captious. I am exceedingly grateful to Mr. Pringle 
for the information he has given us and would be 
delighted if he would eradicate borer and leaf-disease. 
But we have found so often that the teaching of 
the chemist does not, for some unforeseen reason, 
produce in the field the effect it theoretically should 
produce, that we prefer to go on with our old waste- 
ful ways,—certain that the result will be that if 
we can only apply enough, something or other in 
the old fashioned manures does tell. If is only 
rotten wood, 2 or 3 inches of it on 6 inches of 
mould, will grow such coffee as no artificial manure 
cav. If Mr. Pringle wishes to turn us from our 
ways let him grow finer fields on regulation doses 
of artificial manures aad we will believa; but that 
j8 the only wey. SotyiruR AMBULANDO. 


P. Si—How does Mr. Pringle get lucerne, clover, etc., 
to. grow under good coffee? I have tried gram (koolty) 
and find it will not grow under any shade. Of course 
it might be grown in young coffee. 


eect encom 
THE LEAF DISEASE OF COFFEE. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 30th there isa misprint, 
days being written for weeks in the sentences ‘‘ When 
the cells are emptied a yellowish spot appears, generally 
visible about two to three weeks (not days) after 
the parent sporeis planted.” In the next column are 
three errors viz. “ the estate was rid of it from end 


to end,’ should be ‘‘the estate was red with it from | 


end to end.” Lower down ‘‘The coolies pick up spores” 
should be “ coolies kick up spores,’ and the word 
“ post” for “host.” Now in regard to your Ooorg 
correspondent’s letter of the 27th re leguminous trees. 
Dalbergia latifolia (Beetie) is given in Vol. 1 of the 
Mysore end Coorg Gazetteer as one ; it is certainly the 
best shade tree in South Ooorg judging by the coffee 
under it, I would suggest that Mr. Oameron of the 
Lal Bagh, and the Manager of the Madras Agri- 
horticultural Gardens, Mr. Gleeson, be asked to furnish 
a list of the leguminous trees that are not surface 
feeders. Here is an extract which will, I hope, show 
your readers how the question of the fixation of 
nitrogen is being worked ab:—“It was first in the 
year 1878 that it was shown by Schloesing and Muntz 
to be dependent upon the presence of certain minute 
forme of life, or micro-organisms, or in other words 
to be a fermentation ohange:” Quoted from F. and 
G. O, Franklin's “The nitrifying process and its 
specific ferment,” The following is quoted from 


‘New experiments on the question of the fixation of - 
free nitrogen by Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. J. H. 
Gilbert” :— Experiments similar to the well-known 
ones of Hellriegel, which were commenced in 1883, 
have been made by the authors at Rothamsted in 
1888 and 1889. The results folly confirm Hellriegel’s 
statements, and show large gains of nitrogen over 
that contained inseed and manure in many cases of le- 
guminous plavts grown in prepared sand or soil contain- 
ing known percentages of nitrogen. The cases showing 
this luxuriant growth and increase in nitrogen were 
those in which the root tubercles were well developed 
and this was brought about. by adding a little aque- 
ous extract of the crushed tubercles to the prepared 
pots, or by watering them with the washings of soil 
in which similar leguminous crops, proyided with root 
tubercles, had grown, The authors thersfere are now 
prepared to endorse the conclusion drawn from Hell- 
Tiegel’s experiments that although chlorophyiious 
plants may not directly utilise the free nitrogen of 
the air, some of them até any rate may acquire nitro - 
gen brought into combination under the influence of 
lower organisms, the development of which is ap- 
parently, in some cases, a coincident of the growth 
of the higher plant whose nutrition they are to serye.” 
There are over @ dozen of the cleverest ohemists of 
Europe and America working steadily experimentally 
at these questions, and every point is tested by in- 
dependent investigators, keenly critical, as is shown 
by the above extract. Leguminous plants may be 
said to have a paragitic beneficent lower organism 
developed with them, which possesses the power of 
tendering nitrogen capable of being fixed by the plant. 
Thus it is that they afford a cheap means of obtain- 
ing nitrogen from the air. As regards shade trees 
my experience is that, in South Coorg, all surface 
feeders are bad, and I do not think surface feeding 
leguminous trees would be exception, but they might, 
Only experiments can decide the question. 
WILLIAM PRINGLE, M.§,C. I. 
Bangalore, July 2ad. 


SS 
COAL IN CEYLON ; ELEPHANT LEATHER. 


Great interest is felt here in your announce- 
ment that coal has at length been di3zcovered in 
Oeylon. If it can ba demonstrated that the 
material found is absolutely coal, any inferiority of 
quality which may be reported as to the samples 
sent home need have no effect in disheartening you 
as to the ultimate value of the find. All ex- 
perience has shown that surface coal is of little 
relative value, and the real quality can never be 
ascertained until a considerable depth has been 
reached. Should preliminary reports justify it, we 
hope to hear that some deep borings have been 
made in order to obtain samples which may 
enable an accurate test of quality to be established, 
We think that geologists who have visited Ceylon 
hitherto have generally reported adversely as to 
the likelihood of coal being found in the island 
but these reports have not shaken the faith of 
meny who have entertained a confident hope that 
the mineral would be discovered someday or other. 

Having read your extract from an American 
paper referring to the use of elephant leather, I 
paid a visit this week to Messrs. Toulmin & Gale 
to learn what they know of the subject. I was 
assured by them that they had never heard of 
elephant leather being employed in the manufacture 
of the articles mentioned in your extract referred 
to. They said a leather was known in their trade 
as ‘elephant leather,” but this wag only cowhide 
stamped in imitation of the latter, and they 
expressed their belief that it was impossible to 
work up the genuine thing into bags, pooket-books 
&e. They showed me a piece of elephant hide in 
their possession and asked meif I did not see the 
impracticability of so adapting it. However, they 
obligingly sent for the foreman of their works, with 
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whom we discussed this matter. He gave his opinion 
@S 8 practical workman that he could use the 
leather, but it. must be carefully tanned and cut 
down in thickness ag soon es it was lifted out 
of the tanning pits. Perhaps this is what is 
done in America, but it is certain that no such 
process is known here. It must bea very costly 
one, and to out down a hide said in your ex- 
tract to be 1} inch in thickness to a thinness 
which would render it available for working up 
into fancy goods, seems to me to be & useless 
waste of labour. Even when all was done the 
leather could scarcely be as supple or as sound 
as crocodile leather, and it has none of the 
handsome and peculiar marking which makes the 
latter such a favourite.—London Cor. 


ae 


THE INCIDENCE OF OUR ROAD TAXATION 


There are few of what we may term our fiscal 
arrangements that have called forth more criticism 
from time to time than the relative burden 
imposed by the collection of money for the upkeep 
of our roads. At first sight it appears to be an 
anomaly that the agricultural laborer should 
be called upon to contribute towards this 


in the same degree as his more woalthy fellow | 


subjects. But there are few anomalies in the 
matter of taxation the redress of which would 
not produce further anomalies which are impossible 
of being taken into acsount, or even of being 
accurately foreseen and provided against. 

It ia this difficulty no doubt that led to those 
who originally devised this method of upkeeping and 
extending our roads to ignore aitogether any scheme 
of assessment such as could alone distribute 
evenly the burden to which we have referred, 
and to substitute for it a level impost of 
so many days’ labour. Power to commute in 
money was a necessity of tha case. Had not 
this been allowed, the existing anomaly—if 
anomaly there really be—would have been intensi- 
fied; the higher among our social grades would have 
contributed at rates varying from say £1 to £10 per 
diem, while the agricultural laborer would 
haye contributed but from 3 pence to 9 pence per 
day. The power to commute the days of labour 
for a fixed rate of money payment became there- 
fore absolute, and unless a sliding scale were 
fixed mulcting the planter in so much, the native 
proprietor at so much, and go on throughout the 
many varied grades and oscupations, it was nece3- 
sary that the current value of a day’s ordinary 
road lubour should be sccepted as the standard 
for everyone whatever his rank or degree in life. 
Many among those who have brought this question 
forward from time to time have contented them- 
selves with drawing a sharp line of distinction 
botween natives and Europeans only. They have 
advanced that the latter should be amerced to a 
greater extent than the former. They would follow 
the absurd coach-fare practice still carried out, of 
s0 much for Huropeans, so much less for Burghers, 
and go much less for natives. This argument 
is a ridiculous one, for many natives paying road 
tax are really better off in this world’s gear than 
are hundreds among our hard-working European 
population. 

There is a strong feeling in most of the more 
advanced countries of the world that the working 
classes, as the rule, do not contribute their fair 
quota to the taxation which provides for them 
the comforts and security of civilized Governmoat 
in which all share alike. The difficulty is as to 
how to reach such olasses without imposing 
inordinate burdens. It is all very well to attempt 
to fix a boundary line between rich and poor 
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but it is an acknowledged fact that many of the 
working olasses ere better off in their degree 
than many who rank higher in the social goale. 
Their burdens are in many respects lighter, and 
from their circumstances are more easy, relatively, 
to be borne. In a vast number of cases, too, to 
increase the burden of the higher classes is to 
place a tax upon the industry or intelligence 
which has enabled these to rise in life out of 
the dead level of the mass of the community. 
Now in the case of road upkeep everyone ig 
equally benefited. For if proper attention to our 
roads enables the more wealthy to pass from place to 
place the more readily in pursuit of mere pleasure, 
it equally provides facilities whereby an enormous 
number—in fact the greater portion of tha popu- 
lation—can earn o living. Were it attempted, 
therefore, to impose a tax for road upkeep in 
proportion to apparent means, the wealthier would 
be called upon even far more than they do at 
present to pay for a privilege which is shared in 
equally by every member of the community. 

But it should not be forgotten that in respect 
of district roads in planting districts—a series of 
roads: by which the Central Province has been 
scored—half of the original cost, as well as half 
of the cost of upkesp, is directly imposed one 
the planters. The native agriculiurist in the low 
country gets a road to hig village or neighbour- 
hood, and through it finds a profitable market for 
his straw and grain, paying no move than hig 
commutation ; while the planter for his district 
road often pays a large sum every year, apart from 
commutation. 

And it addition be recollected 
that the contribution made under the rosd 
ordinance is but a proportion only of the 
outlay required for the efficient maintenance of 
our highways. Now whence is the balance for 
this derived? {t is drawn from the general revenue, 
and this we know to be chiefly raised, not from 
the labour of the classes who elect to work out 
their apportioned task on the roads rather than 
commute for it by a money payment, but from 
the fruits of the industry of the higher clagses 
among the people. No means, we feel assured, 


muss in 


' could haye been better devised to ensure that 


contribution should be made towards a general 
good by thoss who in other respeots are relatively 
free from taxetion than this demand for a certain 
number of days’ labour from each and all alike. 
It enables those who are poor in cash to bear 
their share of the burden, while it makes it possible 
for those whose day’s labour would be worth s 
hundred-fold that of the goyiya to escape the 
anomaly that would fall upon them were they 
compelled to the absolute performance of so many 
days of labour on the roads. Were this not so, 
the anomaly complained of as regards present 
arrangements would be, as we have ssid, largely 
increased. All should contribute to’a common good, 
and no method suggests itself whereby this can be 
more fairly enforced than by the present operation 
of our Road Ordinance. 


——<Fe—- 


COFFEE PLANTING IN EAST-CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 
(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.) 

Nyassaland, East-Central Africa, 

May 4th, 1891. 
Mails to this part of the world are slow and 
irregular, I get your papers by fits and starts; the 
last lot just to hand is wishing your readers a 
prosperous New Year! We hope soon to have more 
regular maile, The commander of the gunboats 
on the shoreis doing his best with the home 
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Government to get a Postal Union Service to the 
Ohinde mouth of the Zambezi, as well as a 
telegraph station, which I’ve no doubt we shall get 
in due course. Itis terrible the way the Portuguese 
humbug the British subjects here, stealing letters 
containing drafts do. and only despatching what- 
ever telegrams they think proper, excusing them- 
selves by saying the line is out of order &o, 

The British gunboats have just gone down to 

the Chinde mouth to pret the final decision re 

navigation oO e rivers. 8. 
ee Bie cndany African Lake Co. Shiré 
boat, is made the subject of frequent insults to 
the British flag by the Portuguese ; they fire across 
her bows at night, stop her firewood &C., KC, till 
the gunboats are constantly running up and down 
he rivers demanding explanations, &s. abs 

I may tell you I have settled down at planting in 
mis outlandish spot, but would not advice any Ceylon 
than to come here yet a while, at all events till the 
country has a settled government. There are two of 
us, myself and an acsistant, armed to the teeth with 
Martini-Henry rifles and nearly 1,000 rounds of 
ammunition in the midst of a surrounding popula- 
tion of savages. Although 2 pseceable and un- 
warlike people, the life of anyone, black or white, is 

ein the hands of the Chief; so ibis as well to be 
prepared, but it is to bo hoped no rupture will take 
place here, for ours ig a peaceful mission and our 

r defence only. 

ArT He alimate nera is like that of Udapussellawa ; 
but there is a lot of fever. After the first few attacks 
however it ouly comes in a very mild form, which is 
easily shaken off by a few doses of quinine. 

Until | know you get my letters, as the Portuguese 
are, and justly too, accused of destroying lots of letters 
belonging to British subjects, I woa’t write much. 

I may say however that cotfee grows here and the 
climate seems to suit it, but cultivation there is 
none, the trees are allowed to run to wood, get 
smothered by weeds, and bear all the crop they can 
stand without killing them outright, so the planters 
wonder—and well they may sot the trees won’ 

‘ two years after a bumper: ; 

Bs is a leaf-disease hero, but there is a bean 
disease: in the inside of the bean black rot sets ia, 
destroying it completely, in most cases leaving only 
the parchment shell, so that the crop is worthless 
on some fields. Messrs, Buchanan Brothers attri- 
bute the disease to a small scarlet-spoited bug called 
the ladybird, but I think differently, and blame the 
clay subsoil for rotting the roots, and crop as the 
result. Perhaps you would kindly let us know the 
cause of the disease, and I shall be glad to give you 
more on the subjeat.* 

Sleve-raiding and murder are as common as ever 
about here. A Chief near this told his people to 
kill a man of another tribe, and they at onca pulled 
him limb from limb and buried their victim in 
pisces, for which brutality only a few pieces of 
calico were paid to the Chief to whom the man 
bees Shirwa people and the Matchingeries 
have been at war for some time and only last week 
a lot of slaves were sold to an Arab curavan on 
its way from Kilimane to Nyassa, war prisoners 
no doubt; It’s high time the African Lakes Co. 
got 4 charter, or the British Government protected 
the people end not have such scenes taking place 
within the sight and hearing of Huropean British 
gubjects who cannot interfere because of their 
weakness. ok, 

P.8.--I send you two mission papers. There has 
been an unprecedented number of deaths amongst 
the missionaries lately who have really done good 
work hore about. 

* Will some expert give we an opluion ?—lD. TA, 
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Tue cultivation of the giant sunflower for oil- 
making purposes is making great strides iz Southern 
Russia.—Z. Mail. 

Tou JAVA COFFEE Crop.—According to a 
telegram from the Governor-General of Netherlands 
India, the Government’s coffees crop in Java for 
1891 igs estimated at 354,169 piculs. 

TrA Sarze.—We learn that there is a very good jat 
of tea in the Wynzad, introduced from Assam by 
Colonel 8. Ponsonby Scott, and that one rupee per 
pound for good sunk seed is bsing freely paid. It 
is also said that several persons are visiting the 
locality in search of tea land, and it is to be hoped 
that success has attended them. Time will shew.— 
South of India Observer. 

Cuina TEA SEED FoR Catirornia.—The 
N.-C. Herald states :—‘‘ The Chamber of Commerce 
at Los Angeles, California, are getting tea seed from 
Hankow, in order to experiment in tea culture.’’ 
Even if severe ‘‘ freezes ” were out of the question, 
the absence of cheap labour would ensure failure, 

Consumption oF Non-Auconotic BayvrraGces 
IN THE UnitED Stares,—The accounts for the ten 
months ended April 30ih confirm the view that, 
while cacao makes good progress in the United 
States and coffee consumption increases enormously, 
the use of tea remains about stationary. Ia the 
case of cacao, there was an increase from $1,846.000 
in 1889 to $2,270,000. Ooffee rose from $62,191,000 
to $79,431,000. ‘ea, which showed a value of 
$15,040,000 in 1886 and went down to $11,345,000 
in 1889, recovered only to $12,865,000. Tex has 
probably fallen in value, but clearly tae Americans 
are not vet by any means a tea-drinking people. 


STEADY PROGRESS IN THE SISAL INDUSTRY of 
the Bahama islands is reported by Oonsul Mchaia. 
No small amount of Cauadian, Hoglish and Scotch 
capital has been invested therein during the past 
year. Joseph Chamberlain, for one, haz bought 
substantially the whole cf a smail island, and ons 
of his sons will manage the enterprise. Pua 
matured product is yet small, but by next year 
will make a very largs-quantity. Toe few tons 
already shipped found a ready market, and samples 
sold in London were pronounced to be of the best 
possible quality, and brought 40 per ceat bigaer 
prices than the Mexican or Yucaton fiber. Little 
or a0 American money has gone into the busi- 
ness, notwitastanding the fact that the Uaited States 
supplies most of tae imports of the Banamas. Pos- 
sibly Florida will become distingused for sisal 
production in course of time. ‘The natural condi- 
tions in that state are favorable.—Bradstreet’s. 


Experiments in fostering the growth of seeda 
by eleatricity are not a novelty, since they were 
made by Mr. Andrew Cross many years ago, and 
even in the last century by a Scotch elecirician 
but M. Spechueff, a Russian agriculturist, has re- 
cently drawa attention to thesubject. He electri- 
fied the seeds of peas, beans, and rye for two minutes 
by passing a current through them, and then 
sowed them. The result was thatthe plants which 
sprang from the seeds thus treated were much 
more vigorous than those from unelectrificd seeds. 
Mr. Spechnetf also electrified the soil by burying 
plates of zinc and copper in it so as to make 
what is called an ‘ earth-battery.” The plates 
were connected above ground by an iron wire, and 
the electricity circulated from one plate to the other 
through the intervening ground. Vegetable sesds 
planted in this ground gave rise to ano astonish- 
ing crop. A radish grew over 17in. in length and 
dkin. thick; a carrot 10; in. diameter weighed 641b. 
M. Spechneff estimates that for root crops tae 
harvest in the electrified earth was four times 
greater than that in unelectrified grouad ; and for or- 
dinary p'anots two or three times greater.—Globve, 
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Borrdspondangdsa, 


mene narnia 
To the &dttor. 
APICULTURE. 


Glasgow, June 25th. 


Dear Str,—T enclose s outting from the British 
Beekeepers’ Record in answer to a query of mine 
regarding Apis dorsate. Iwas much obliged for the 
Tropical Agriculturists which you kindly sent me, — 
Yours truly, APIS. 

(The large bee of Java (Apis dorsata) has never keen 
domesticated in Europe. An atiempt was made 
several years ago by a gentleman resident in Burmah 
(as reported in the American Bee Journal) to locate a 
awarm of these bees in an observatory hive; but 
after remaining for twelve days ia the hive they re- 
fused to submit to the ways of civilised bees and 
absconded. The writer says of them:— 


‘In the Padung-Karen counsry, avout eighty miles 
north-east from Tcungoo, these bees are in some sense 
domesticated, asis also the Apis indica. In order to 
secure the services of the Apis dorsata, the Pasungs 
dig a trench in aside hill, and drive a stont stake, in- 
clined about 45° towards the down slope of the hill, 
into the ground, and lean bravobes of treés ayainst the 
stake on either side, making a shield from the wind. 
The Apis dorsata returns to these places year sfter 
year, and the natives secure boustiful harvests of wax 
and honey, always leaving some for their yellow workers. 
May it not be tbat the Apis dorsata builds one comb 
only because it does not usually fiad a place to build 
double combs? The comb is 60 large that it must 
indeed be a large limb of a tree to give reom for 
double comis. Lam strongly inclined to believe that 
the Apis dorsata can be domesticated, especially the 
black-coloured species. Yot, to ensure success, doubt- 
less mueh study must be given to the habits of this 
bee.’ Tho same gentleman, in a subsequeut number 
of Gleanings, again refers to the departure of his 
swarm as follows:-~‘The comb of the Apis dorsaia 
left with me measures about 2 ft. long by 14 ft. 
deep, The honey-comb and brovd-comb ere quite 
distint. ‘Che honey-comb is placed always highest wp 
on the limb of the tree om which the nest is built. 
From ‘his, which is on the right in my comb, the 
brod-comb extevds to the Jeft, new comb being added 
along the whole cdge, from the honey-comb around 
tothe limb again. The honsy-comb is three inches 
thick in its thickest part, but built in a oylindrical 
firm. The natives asy they have seen this honey-chattei 
6in. in diameter, The cells are 13 inches deep, and 
less as the slope changes. There era three honey-celis 
to the inch. ‘his comb is beautifully white, and the 
walls of the cell are almost transparent. Honey is 
also deposited among the brood, but it seems to be of 
a different kind from that in the honey-chattei. The 
brood cells are from 4 to § of an inch deep. Tho 
number to the inch varies from 4 to 4%, or 28 cells to 5 
square inehes. Tho brood-comb varies a little in thick- 
ness, and is about 1§ in., and is a light brown in colour. 
Theso bses on the comb form one of the most beautiful 
sights in nature I ever saw. During their stay they 
built comb and brought honey and water, but they did 
not at any time work as if they were happy. Just 
before leaving there was a great running to and fro, 
end presning of wings and legs, preparatory to flight. 
Not more then half a dozen bees remained.’-—-Ep.] 7. A. 


A TEA WITHERER. 
June 25th, 


Drain Srr,—Some short time back J read a letter 
in your paper suggesting that Mr. Jackson should 
invent a ‘‘ witheror.’’ This hes already been done, 
and anyone desirous of seeing samo at work can 
do so on PARP ITINe to me, 


The “ Cyclone Witi\erer”’ is much used in Assam 
now, and is patented in Ceylon by the inventor, 
I understand, it is advertised in the Indian 
Planters’ Gazetie in Indie, and it is all the inventor 
claims for it—e thorough witherer—and I wonder 
it ig not advertised hore also. I shall call Mr, 
Turton’s attention to this. He wrote me he would 
be in Ceylon in February last, but, I fancy, has 
not bad time. 

I send you hig pamphlet. 
sented is his jirst attempt. His improved one is 
very much hetter and mere effective. I have 
diagrams of it, to show anyone who thinks of 
getting one.—Yours truly, WALTER. AGAR. 

(It is certainly gurprising, if the ‘'Oyclone 
Witherer” is a success in India, that it has not been 
advertised in Oeylon; but we have seen it-strongly. 
condemned by ‘ Peripatetic Planter,’’ Mrs Lepper: 
Perhaps that may have been an unimproved one. 
—Ep. 7. 4.] 


The onefthere repre: 


IRBIGATION IN SIND. 


The Indus Valley Steam frrigation & Trading 
Co, Limited, Bombay, June 25th. 

Drar S8i1rn,—May I venture to ask if you. would 
kindly reproduce tha article appearing in. today’s 
Bombay Gazette in respeot to Irrigation in Sind, the 
development of which this company proposes to 
undertake.—I am dear sir, yours faithfully, 

JOHN ORIPER, Managing Direator, 


SIND IRRIGATION OLD AND NEW. 


According to a Government Resolution on irrigation 
in Sind, which was issued afew days ago, there were 
during the official year 1889-90 2,109,804 acres of 
Government fands and 240,015 acres of Jaghir lands 
under cultivation, or an ineraase on the figures for 
1889 of 222,248 acres and 8936 acres, respectively, 
while the revenue, deducting remissions and land 
share, increased from R44,12,756 to R47,80,328. There 
is thus an increase in cultivation of nearly eleven por 
cent,, aud in total canal revenue of nearly seven 
and three-quarters per cent., over the figur: s for 1888-89, 
and of twenty-f.u. per cent. and twenty-one and three= 
gi. iters per cens., respectively, over the resu!ts for 1887- 
88. Large as these figures appear, they ara very small 
compared with the ota! area irrigeable in Sind, and muoh 
sma}iex still when contrasted with those of the irrigation 
works of other provinces. The Ganges Oana), for ine 
stance, comprises 437 miles of main canal and 3,569 miles 
of distributaries, and irrigates 807,574 acres. The 
Sirhind Cans] in the Punjab has 542 miles of main chan- 
neland 4,889 miles of distributaries. The Godavari, 
Kistna, and Cauvery irrigation system in Madras totals 
1,246 miles of canal, and waters two million acres. In 
Sind the system is much simpler, and under. exiat- 
ing conditions much less effective. The inundation 
canals are for the most part mere earthen channels, 
innocent of masonry dams and elnicesa, and supplied 
by the annual risa in May of the Indus and its 
tributaries, Simple as the system isso far, the method 
of the ryotii getting the water from these channels 
to irrigate his land is even more rudimentary, for 
he krowa no better appliance than the olumsy 
Persian wheel which has been in use for thousands 
of years. Tho cultivator with three pairs of bullocks 
cipabia of ploughing sn acre and a_ half per. day, 
has to empioy two of these pairs night and day to 
réise a reanty supply of water barely sufficient to 
ixcigate enough laud to keep the other pair of 
bullocks ploughing six hours a day. Slow and costly 
as this method is—according to an official return it is 
estimated that each acre costs on this system R32.8 
to ittigate—th Sindhee prectically knows-none other, 
and unlil reecnijy little or no attention has been 
given to tho question of find a cheap and effective 
substitute for this dear and effete system: 

Recently, however, a Company has been formed 
under the title ofthe indus Valley Steam Irrigation 
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and Trading Oompany (Ld.), which, according to the 
prospectus, proposes to effect this very desirable reform. 
The oapital of the company is £50,000, divided into £5 
shares, of which the prospectus inform us £30,000 
worth have already been subscribed for in Englund. 
The directorate includes the names of Dr. George 
Yeates Hunter, late Civil Surgeon, Kurrachee; General 
McLeod Innes, BR. E., late Accountant-General to the 
Government of India ; Colonel Henest Schreiber, of 
Woking; Captain W. F. Annesley, of Hast Sheen; 
and Mr. John Criper, Managing Director in India; 
anda local Board of Direotors is in course of formation, 
Mr. .S. W. Anderson, Kurrechee, being the Secretary 
protem. The Company proposes to purchase ana going 
concern the cofton-ginning factory, and the bnildings, 
stores, plant, machinery, tools, appliances, and all 
effeots connected with it; at Khokar,Sind; to erest 
two other ginning factories of a similar kind at D-re 
Gazi Khan, and at Mozaffargarh, in the centre of 
neighbouring cotton districts in the South Punjab, 
and to develop and work ttie same under one control ; 
and to take over the business of Mr. J. Criper of 
steam irrigation and the suoply of water to ryots 
for the cultivation of cotton and other produce, 
together with the cultivation leases of about 32,000 
acres on the Sarfraz, Inamva, and other Government 
irrigation canals of the rich lands of the Delta of the 
Indus, and to irrigate and cultivate them. Ginning 
operations last roughly from December to April, and 
in that time, according to the prospectus, each factory 
working twenty of Messrs. Platt’s machines for six 
days a- week, with an output of 100 maunds of 
marketable cotton per day, can make a net 
profit. of R27,009, at ean exchange of Is. 5d., or 
say, £1,912, or £5,736 on the intended three 
establishments for gitning alone. Added to this is 
the merchant’s profit on the purchase of the cotton 
from the grower of about one rupee per maund—or 
on the three factories £2,550, making a total profit 
on the two items of ginning and purchasing cottcn 
of £8,286 nett. At the termination of the cotton 
season, the engines, which are portable, are removed 
to the irrigation works, where if is estimated 
by the promoters very profitable employment will 
be found fcr them. The cultivator ia Sind during 
the irrigation season ususily takes up for calti- 
tion a small area of about 20 gheribs (10 acres), 
which is named a MHuvla, if worked by a Per- 
sian wheel. He requires threa pairs of builocks, 
or two camels and one pair of bullocks, for this 
area, and two menanda boy. ‘Two pairs of bullocks 
are employed day and night at the wheel raising 
water, and one man is emplcyed in making smal! 
channels to convey the water raised over the land. 
After about a month it is moistened sufficiently to 
allow of ploughing being commenced. The third 
pair of bullooks is then set to plough; but water is 
still required to be continually reised day and night 
until the close of the season. Consequent on the 
limited ‘area for which a Persian wheelean provide 
water, only Jand immediately adjacent to the canals 
can, a8 a rule, be oultivated by lift irrigation, and all 
beyond 1,000 yards or thereabeuts is fallow virgin 
soil. Lift cultivation is open to such enormousrisks 
owing to the rise and fall of the Indus end con- 
sequently of the canals, that the ryot is at ono time 
raising water from possibly a two to three feet lift, 
and the next week ten to twelve feet, making a 
differenca of two-thirds of the quantity of water 
raised, the loss on the crop, as remarked by 
General Fife, in his Note on this subject, being 
correspondingly great. An average kharif crop in 
Sind requires about 20 inches, and an ordinary 
Persian wheel under favourable circumstances as to 
height of the Indus, &c., it is computed can only 
provide 12 to 16 inches. On the other hand, when 
gteam irrigation comes into use, it is claimei ly the 
promoters of .the company under notice thab a 
15-inch centrifugal pump raising 4,000 gallons 
(makers guarantee 6,000 gallops) of water per minute, 
at lifts of 15 to 20 feet can raise 633,600,000 gallons 
in 110 days, or one season. This equals 24 inches 
to 1,000 acres and 22,622 gallons is equal to one inch 
to one acre, One engine and pump will irrigate 800 
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acres, while one Persian wheel will only irrigate 
10 acres, so that it wouid require eighty Persian 
wheels to do tne workof one steam-pump. To do the 
work therefore of which one engine and pump ere 
capable, the ryot, according to the prospectus, at first 
spends R3,200, in wheel, pots, pans, &c., without in- 
cluding the value of the 480 bullocks (about Ki0,000 
in Sind) required, and their food for the entire year. 
Steam irrigation will release his bullocks from the 
main part of their toil, and enable him to plough 
forty-five acres instead of ten; and for doing this 
work the ryot ie, it is stated, willing to pay seven- 
twelfths of the crop produced. The company irrigate 
his land, bat it is cultivated entirely by the ryot 
himself and at his own expense. In connection with 
this project it is pointed out that the Hyderabad- 
O merkote Railway is already commenced, and passes 
within eight miles of the factory and land proposed 
to be irrigated, while the Delhi-Kotri Railway bas 
been survey:d, and a company is about to be formed for 
it. As 10 ginning, 14 is also to be noted that the average 
rate obtained in the Bomby Presidency per maund of 
82 Ib. is R1-5 as against R2 to R2-4 in Sind, while the 
cost of wood fuel in the Bombay Presidency averages 
R19 per maund, acd in Sind R13 per maund. 

[Mr. Akbar of Negombo, the enterprising coconut 
planter, who first systematically applied irri- 
gation to palm trees on a big scale in Ceylon, 
utilizes the steam engine—devoted tothe pumps 
in the dry season,—in the wet season, to run a 
sawmill,—Ep 7. 4.1] 


CCFFEH DISHASH Al 5 TRE TION: 
Dear S1r,—Cotfte tion would seera to ba 
on the tapis agein! Mr. Pringle’s letters to the 
Observer are interesting and his conclusions rea- 
sonable, but bis proposed remedies appear to be 
impracticable. Iam inolined to believe with General 
Braybrooke, who, if I mistake not, wrote in your 
journal years ago, that the disease was to be looked 
for at the root of the coffee tree, due to some 
unfavourable condition of the soil; for there can 
be no doubt that there is a very great diminution 
and in some instances total absence of the white 
thread-like rootlets which were in former days 50 
abundant just below the surface all round the 
foot of healthy coffee trees. In writing to one cf 
your contemporaries a few days ago, your “ alpha- 
betical ”’ friend expressed the opinion that he thought 
the value cf salt in agriculture was somewhat ex- 
aggerated, It may be so, yet I mention that some 
time back I procured a cask of compressed sea- 
weed and applisd it a3 a manure to a few coffee 
trees growing in my compound in Kandy, and it 
had a very beneficial effect as regards the appear- 
ance of the trees; but unfortunately I left Kandy 
before the time of fruiting, and am unable 
to say the after results. Examination, however, 
of the roots of trees a short time after 
the application of the seaweed showed that 
numerous little white rootlets were permeating 
the cakes of sea-weed in every direction. An 
experienced planter told me the other day that 
bug and leai-disease are repugoant to each other. 
That however bad bug may be, it disappears im- 
mediately hemileia puts in an appearance. ‘There 
must be some change coming over our seasons, 
for leaf.disease has come several weeks earlier 
than usual this year, and bug accordingly took its 
departure correspondingly early. This change is furs 
ther indicated by the very unusualphenomenon of 
albatross being seen in the latitude of Ceylon! an 
occurrence I imagine never before heard of,— 
Yours faithfully, KE. ¥. TRANCHELL. 


THA PRUNING. 


July 8th. 
Dear Srr,—We do not want an ‘! Arboriculturist’’ 
to teach us tea-pruning. The soience of forcing 
bushes to give us the maximum amount of flushes 
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ig not the science of tho arboriculturist, It is a 
science peculiar to itself and has been studied on 
its own merits. As far as I have made it out, 
the matter stands thus:—The ari of pruning for 
flush depends on the skill of training coolies to 
recognize red wood and prune accordingly. The 
man who is fortunate in having rich loamy soil and 
good developed trees of high jat on flat grouod and 
sheltered from marauding winds, this man can 
prune high and make the most cf his bushes. 
But even he will have to cut down now and again to 
stimulate his bushes. The man who has a great many 
white-wooded trees of iow jdt which areivuoclined to 
go to seed; the man wo has exposed fields and 
unfavourable soil, or high elevation and cold 
temperature,—these men have to prune ‘as if they 
were angry with the bush.” It is a matter of 
experience. (Jommonsenso will tell you thet bushes 
which soon shut up, whether on account of soil, jat, 
aspect, or elevation, Must be kept down and plucked 
hard fromthe start. The old idea of pruning for 
breadth is exploded. You have a fine big bush, 
and your fields look luxuriant and the ground is 
well covered ; but if you count the number of avail- 
able shoots in the old method as compared with 
those in the severe method there is no comparison. 
We don’t want to cultivate trees, and we don’t 
want to kill our bushes. On the ons hand we 
do not want our bushes to run away up, 
neither do we want to kill them outright. But 
I think experience shows that the greater distance 
from the ground the greater likelihood of the sap 
ceasing. Thoso ‘thick leafless sticks ’? that your 
tree-cultivator is so angry with are just those from 


which you will get fiae zed wood. follow the red 
wood, ban is the whole secret, 1f you. have not 
gov iv cus ( iuye plenty of it 
cui higaer and you will Gave no fear. Follow the 


red wvod pnd treat each tree according to its 
individual charactoristics and idiosyncracies. fi 
your bushes are white, inclined to blossom, or 
sulky, or backward in any way—cut away and 


foros a crop of red wood, If you can’t get red 
wood, pull the whole blooming esate up. 
But 2a word to the wige. Don’t prune severely 


in very dry weather, or it is the very d—l. 
The old way of pruning high, then leaving a long 
pipe of 6 inches on the top of that (to prune into 
next year, ‘‘dontcherknow’’), wiich makes the bushes 
sulk as long as a pruning, or rather which is in 
itself a second pruning, then mild plucking on the 
top of that:—why, beiore the year is out your 
bushes are away high up and only the centres 
are yielding flush. Then the jealous way with 
which the side branches were guarded from the 
coolies ruthless hands. Why, if you leave this they 
become “‘ bangey,”’ and don’t come on. If you pluck 
them you encourage flushing and draw them up. 
Tet your maxims be:— 


(1) Follow the red wood ; 
(2) No stagnation ; 
(3) Oommonsense ; 


(4) Sweat and shoe-leather. 
PRACTICAL MAN. 


MICA AND TALC; US#FUL INFORMATION. 


Sir,—That tale and mica aze commercially inter- 
changeable terms may account for the fact that many 
people use the term tale when speaking of mice, 
but how anyone who knows any: hing of geology 
could confuse two substances s0 distinct in compo- 
sition, appearance and properties, is difficult to 
explain. There are some who are under the im- 
pression that mica only when it oocurs as flakes as 
it does in many igneous rocks, morits the name of 
mica ; bui that when it is found as a distinet 


mineral in plates of any size, it should be termed 
talz. ‘This is as unreasonable as supposing that 
graphite when it occurs in flakes as a rock consti- 
tuent must only be called plumbago ; but when it is 
found ia any quantity, as a separate mineral it 
should receive another name. The micas are aili- 
cates of alumina with silicates of potash, magnesia 
and other bases: they crystalize in prismatia 
forms, and are all remarkable for their very perfect 
cleavage—aplitting into very thin laminzw which are 
flexible and elastic. Tale isa hydrated magnesium 
silicate and is monoclinic: it is very sectile with a 
greasy feel, and splits up into thin non-elastic 
folia. But these definitions and descriptions, which 
can be found in any book on mineralogy, are 
quite unnecessary to one who has once seen and 
telt tale and mica. The soapy feeling to the touch 
is sufficient to enable anyone to distinguish tala 
from mica with closed eyes. However excusable 
it may be for commercial men to confuse these 
term:, that those who as_ scientific autho- 
rities and heads of scientific institutions should 
do so, and what is more mislead others, is un- 
pardonable.—Yourg D. 

‘‘D” renders a useful sorvice in making clear 
the scientific and practical distinction between 
Mica and Talc. In the Export Trade accounts of 
the Government of India we find the heading to 
run :—*‘* Mica (commercially called Talo)” ! Inthe 
Ceylon Customs accounts, now, the heading ‘‘ Mica” 
is omitted and only ‘‘ Tala”’ given,—Xp, 7. A.) 


Corron CuLtivaTIoN TO BE STARTED AT KARATIVU,—= 
July 19th. Lord A. Osborne and Mr. Butler Wage 
been the guests hero of Mr. Pennycuick, but left two 
or three days ago for the Karativu. island—a long 
strip of land lying north of Duich Bay. It is thein 
inte:.tion, I am. told, to buy up this island and to 
plant it with c tton—a capital idea, and one which I 
hope will be carried out !—Puttalam Cor, = : 


Coconut CULTIVATION IN THE NortTH-Cay- 
TRAL Province.—iy returns received for our 
Directory, we are glad to see that coconut—like 
paddy—cultivation under the influence of» the 
new state of things, is fast extending in the 
North-Central Provinee. The Government Agent: 
lately instituted a census of palm trees and the result’ 
so far as coconuts are concerned is:— 

47,613 bearing coconut palms. 

34,470 young palms not in bearing. 
So that in the past five years, the number 
of coconut palms previously existing has been 
increased by 75 per cent. At 60° trees to an 
acre, the total of 82,083 palms represents 1,026 
acres fully planted in the North-Central Province. 


Rice CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
An elaborate article on this subject, illustrated 
by engravings, principally from quaint Burmese 
drawings, appears in the Lowisiana Planter and 
Sugar Manufacturer, After a sketch of the history 
of rice culture and the kinds used and modes of 
cultivation in Hgypt, China, India, Burma, Oeylon 
&c., the whole process of growth and “ manufacture 
in the United States is described at great length. 
We are reprinting the article in the Household 
Register and Tropical Agriculturist, because hintg 
useful in Ceylon may be obtained from the widely 
diff-vent mode of culture observed in the Western land 
whither rice seems to have come from Madagasogr 
In slavery time the enterprise was of great —_ 
portance, butit was ruined in the Civil War; and 
the writer of the paper is not hopeful of its 
revival to any great extent by means of expensive 
free labour, We have hill rice and irrigated rice 
in Ceylon : in Oarolina the grain is amphibious 
—hbeing grown in water, but ripened on dry goil, ; 
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COST AND VALUE OF CEYLON COCONUT 
PROPERTY. 
(Communicated.) 

Some years ago there appeared in the Observer 
a notice of the sale of two coconuk properties, at 
R38 and R40 per acre, to which the reporter 
appended the remark, that it was a good price, 98 


they were not in full bearing. Itis very possible | 


that the price paid for these properties may be 
their full value, as they may have been treated on 
the old native system, or some slight modification 
of it, that instead of adding yearly to the value 
tends to depress it below that of the original jungle. 
At all evonts, the price paid for the fields in 
question is leas than old chena in a favourite 
district commands. 
- Suppose a would-be coconut planter secures at 
B20 per acre a tract of land of the average quality 
of theundulating uplands of the lowsountry, and 
that he dispenses with the service of goiyas and 
thus avoids the deteriorating cifects of their 
operations, his first year’s work will cost R20, which 
with the price of the land will mike up 440 at 
the end of the first year. R10 per acre per annum 
will provide for a conserving but not for a high 
and forcing cultivation,—such a style of cultivation 
as will produce the first appreciable crop in the 
eighth year and its full measure of yield in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth, by which time tho crops 
will have ruoup to 2500 nuts per acre at current 
prices worth R60. At ten years’ purcha e on the net 
proceeds, the value of the estate in the fifteenth 
year will be R50 per acre, having cleared off the 
whole expenditure with 10 per cent of interest 
during the previous seven years. 

The following table shows the prinopal and 
interest of expenditure, the probable crops, and the 
annual increment of value for each year of the serios. 


Cost AND VALUE oF CcconuT PRoPERTY. 
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6th 102 ... 170 worse, but this isa fair average 
6th 120 .., 200. result, and one that can no- 
7th 139 .. 930 where be attained at less cost. 
At a return of 10 per cent it 
oth 154 10 290 is better to keep than to sell a 
106 144 20 320 coconut estate, in view of ihe 
ith 122 3( 350 average returns of other agricul- 
12th 92 40 380 tural javestments; accordingly 
13th 8652 50 410 no one sells coconut property 
[4th 60 440 except under financial pressure, 


TSth oe: 60 470 orincompatibiity of joint owner- . 


16th a ... 500 ship, which affords the waited 
for hopportunity to the larger capitalists, WOO US= 
ually make great bargains of any such property 
that may come into the market. The value of 
coconut property depends most on the character 
of the cultivation. sven good soil will mot iell 
under neglect, and indifferent soil may be made 
to pay well, by liberal and judicious treatment. 
A dozen years ago, there were hardly any means 


of comparing different measures of cultivation ; 


pow there sare plenty of examples of various 
modes, between the extremes of a cloga cover of 
lantana, and garden culture, with heavy manur- 
ing,—the one coating R5 or RG onco in three or 
four years, aud the other taking from 1%20 to B25 
per annum. Here are two fields with a etrip of 
paddy ficld between them, the one four and the 
other nine yeara old; one has merely been kept 
lean, und the other has lately been cloared of 


| four years’ growth of lantana ; the plants on tho 
| younger field are the bigger and stronger of the 


two. Here are two adjoining pieces, the one six 
and the other three yeara old, the one bes been 
slesred of three years’ lantana, and the younger 
field is four years nearer bearing than the older. 


—————- 


A JAPAN CHEMIST ON THE CONSTITUENTS 
OF TEA ; 


AND THE EFFECT OF EXCLUSION OF 
LIGHT FROM THE GROWING PLANTS, 


Paragraphs have appeared in the newspapers re- 
garding some interesting experiments made by a 
Japanese scientist on tea leaves grown under 
normal conditions of full exposure to light and 
on others which were shaded long enough to 
produce the effect of bleaching onthe flush. The 
result was that the shaded tea was deemed 
superior, from increased amount of theins and not 
from diminished proportioz of tanoin,—the con- 
clusion being thus in support of the dictam of Mr. 
Hooper, the Madras Quinologist, that by no known 
method of preparation coul’ tannin in tea leaves be 
increased or diminished, and that the superiority of 
tee seemed to rest on the larger quantity of tannin 
contained in it. Professor Y. Kozai’s experiments 
are taken as justifying the inferences, not only 
that the bleached leaves yielded a finer infusion 
but that this finer 1ea acted morestrongly on the 
human frame than tea normally grown and manufac- 
tured. Such are the conclusions indicated in the full 
and interesting abstract of Prefessor Kozai’s paper 
which we copyinto our Vropical Agriculturist from 
the Chemist and Druggist, and which we recommend 
to the careful attention of ovthodox planters who con- 


sider shade trees amongst tea as objectionable - 


as if the cultured product were coffee, When 
tea is well established, experience would seem to 
show thst tress judiciously chosen, primarily for 
shelter and ultimately {ur fuel and timber, can be 
planted over the fields, without danger of 
injury to the tea acc-ving from the shade. In 
the Japanese experiment light was entirely 
excluded, and with results which, if they can be 
depended upon, are c:rtainly very curious and 
suggestive. A partial analysis of bleached and 
normal leaves showed nearly 1 per cent mors theine 
in the former, with more than 1 per cent excess of 
total nitrogen and an appreciable increase in 
‘‘theine-nitrogen.”” Hence, no doubt, the finer 
aroma and high quality of the tea. But if the 
analysis of bleached leaves confirmed Mr. Hcoper’s 
conclusion respecting tannin, what are we to say 
—what will Mr. Hooper say—to the figures (:f they 
are correct) for the analyses of leaves prepared as 
green or unfermenoted and black or fermented tea? 
As the result of Professor Kozai’s experiments 
itis distinctly affirmed that the fermenting process 
in the manufacture of black tea is destructive of 
tannin! The figures are so astounding that we 
cannot help suspecting some error. The pergentage 
of tannin in the original leaves, 12-91, was reduced, so 
ib ig affirmed, to 10:64 when the leaves were prepared 
as pgreen tea, and to 4&9 when manufactured as 
black tea! What renders this low figure for tannin 
in black tea the more puzzling is that the pro- 
portion of tannin in medium Japan tea is subse- 
quently given at 1765 per sent. Hven recognizing 
the fact that Japan ‘' oolongs ” are more of a green 
tea than a black, the discrepancy is astonishing, 
Mr. Hooper will, no doubt, have something to 
say on a result so direotly contrary to that obtained 
by him. A black tea with only 4:89 of tannin and 3:30 
of theine would doubtless be pronounced ‘ delicate 
in flavour but doplorably deficient in strength.’ 
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We “cannot help suspecting some serious error iu 
the experiment of the Japanese soientist, for no 
tea analysis we havo ever seen has given a figure 
for tennis at all approaching 5 per cent in lowness. 
Indeed 10 per cent is 3 low proportion, Could the 
results of the Japanese experiments be at all 
depended on, itis obvious that due regulation and 
even arrest of the fermenting or oxygenizing process 
would assume 8 new importance in the mannfac- 
ture of tes Thelow percentage of tannin in the 
Japanese Professor’s experiment may, however, 
after all, be explained by the technical statement 
as to ‘‘ the conversion of large quantities of soluble 
tannin into insoluble phlobaphene,” whatever that 
may be, It is interesting to learn that the process 
of refiring teas (‘final firing” is the term in Ceylon) 
preparatory to packing in hermetically closed pack- 
ages, improves the quality of the teas. 
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RESEARCHES ON THE MANUFACTURE 
AND ANALYSES OF VARIOUS 
KINDS OF TEA. 


In a recent bulletin issued from the Imperial College 
at Tokyo, Komaba, Japan, isa very interesting account 
of some investigations into the values of varivus kinds 
of t-a by Profeesor Y. Kozai, of which we give an 
abstract. 

Since good tea can only be prepared from very 
young leaves, liberally supplied with menure, there 
should be some difference in the composition of the 
leaves of young and of old, and prrhaps also of manured 
and unmanured plants. Researches have shown that 
very material alterations take place in the tea leaf— 
particularly in its earlier periods of growth—thus: 

a. The percentage of water in the leaves conti- 
nually decreases from the spring up to the autumn, 

6. Orude protein and nitrogen-free extract regu'arly 
diminish, while crude fibre and ethereal extract in- 
crease proportionally. 

ce, Theine diminishes gradually while tannin in- 
creases slightly. 

d. Substances soluble in hot water gradually di- 
minish up to a certain period, and then increase 
slowly. 

e. As regards the quantity of ash, there is but 
a slight fluctuation throughout the year, but its com- 
ponents undergo ® remarkablealteration: thus, there 
are a decided diminution of potash and phosphoric 
acid, and aconsiderabie enhancement of lime, mag- 
nesia, and iron; furthermore, the quantities of soda, 
manganese, and sulphurie acid increase, while the 
persentage of silicx and chlorine remains nearly 
constant. 4 

Whether the age of the tea plant may have 
some ivfluence upon the composition of the 
leaves is a subject not yet experimented upon, al- 
though the opinion that older plants produce 
better leaves prevails among tea-planters, Hence 
the practice of preferring—or, rather, selecting—tbe 
older plants for the preparation of a superior kind 
of tea: for instance, dew-drops. It is, however, certain 
that careful pruning and liberal manuring are necessary 
to obtain a fair crop of the leaves from the older plants, 

Still another factor which exerts an influence upon 
the composition of tea leaves is the peculiar method of 
ssreening the plants from light for a week or two just 
before the time of picking. By this means a peculiar, 
fine aroma is said to be conferred upon the tea, so that 
it is very easy, according to Japanese tea-drinkers, 
to tell beforehand whether or not the tea they drink 
originated from screened plants. It is, a prvori, certain 
that there should be some difference in the composition 
of the leaves of normally-grown and those of screened 
plants. 

In order to solve the problem,a small plot in a large 
tea plantation was selected, where a most uniform shoot- 
ing was observed ; a part of the plot was covered with 
wooden frames, so that the plants within werein com- 
plete darkness, while the other part was freely exposed 
to the light, In this state the plants were kept for 


three weeks, after which time the leaves in both parts 
were picked, when tho leaves of the screened planta 
were found to have been oconipletely bleached. 
A partial analysis of these two specimens of leaves 
gave the following figures (per cent. of dry matter), 


Grown in Grown in 
darkness light 
Theine a AA 45382 3°784 
Total nitrogen ose 7°835 ac 6 945 
Theine uitrogen 30 1-311 ees 1:094 


A special trisl showed that there was no practical 
difference in the amount of tannin contained in the 
tea leaves, whether etiolated or green, It seems 
there‘ove, that the chief difference in the composition 
of these two specimens of leaves lies in the quantities 
of theine contained. This difference is, however, not 
due to any new production of the said alkaloid in 
the darkened plapis, but ia simply caused by the 
formation of various organic substances, such as fibre, 
&o., in the leaves normally grown, and by the destruc- 
tion of nitrogen-free matters by the continuous res- 
piration in tbe shaded plants. It is concluded that 
the tea originating from darkened plants acts more 
strongly upon the human frame than that from the 
normal plants. 

A large qaantity of young tea leaves was next care- 
fully cellected from a part of a large tea pluntation 
where the most uniform shooting was observed. The 
leaves wero thoroughly mixed together and treated 
as follows :— 


1, 600 gre, were immediately dried at 85° O. 

2. 1,600 gra. were made into green tea. 

3. 1,500 gre. were manufactured into black tea, 

The following table gives the percentage composition 
of the dry substance of these three specimens, 


Original Green Black 
Leaves Tea Tea 

Crude protein coh 37°33 37°43 3809 
Crude fibre 10°44 10°06 10°07 
Hthereal extract are 6.49 5°62 5°82 
Other nitrogen-free extract... 27°86 31:43 35°39 
Ash as Ree 4:97 4:92 4°93 
Theine ond Me 3 30 3°20 3°39 
Tannin ee mee 12°91 10 64 4°89 
Soluble in hot water ani 50°97 53°74 47°23 
Total nitrogen ate 5:97 5°97 6°22 
Albumincid nitrogen 411 3°94 4:11 
Theine nitrogen Bre 0 96 6°93 0:96 
Amido nitrogen 000) O91 113 1:16 


From this it will be seen that the logs of etherea 
extract is somewhat remarkable owing to a conversion 
of apart of the tannin into a form insoluble in ethert 
as a consequence, nitrogen-free extract shows a remark- 
able increase. ‘The fact that the loss of ethereal extract 
in black tea is less than in the green indicates the 
formation of organic acids aid other components 
soluble in ether during the fermentation of the 
leaves. Ash, too, suffers in both cases a slight 
loss, owing to the mechanical loss of the sap 
in which it is partly dissolved. The trifling loss 
of theine may also be attributed to the same source 
of loss rather than to its sublimation during firing. 
The destruction chiefly concerns tannin, this happen- 
ing chiefly during the process of rolling and drying 
and, in the case of black tea, fermentation is the most 
energetic agent for the destruction of tannin. It is, 
indeed, true that it is very prone to alterations, since 
even during the mere drying of tea leaves in the suna 
slight but appreciable quantity of tannin is destroyed. 
The diminution of extractive matter in black tea is 
must probably owing to the conversion of large quanti- 
ties of soluble tannin into insoluble phlobaphene, and 
also the decomposition of organic matters by the orga- 
nised ferments during the fermentation of leaves, 
while in the case of green tea, though a fraction of 
tannin is decomposed, it will not snffer so far-reaching 
a change as in that of blnck tea, and the decomposition- 
products thus formed may be solubDle in water. 

From the foregoing it is evident that black tea suf- 
fers more material alterations during preparation than 
green, since in the former the leaves are subjected to 
fermentation, while the manufacture of the latter 
consists entirely of mere mechanionl manipulations, 
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Export tea is always refired inthe godowns of the ex- 
porter. This process is resorted to in order to diive out 
the excessive moisture from the tea and to destroy the 
germs which, particularly in the presence of much 
moisture, would exercise an injurious action upon tea 
during a long voyage. Ordinary tea contains gener- 
ally 10 to 11 per cent. of moisture, which is reduced to 
3 to 4 per cent. by refiring; and, as this process is 
conducted at a high temperature; there shouid be 
some alteration in the composition of the tea. An 
investigation showed that the refiring process does not 
deteriorate the quality of tea, as was supposed by many, 
but, on the contrary, it increases the fine aroma and 
diminishes the astringency, while a slight loss of theine 
is of no practical moment, It is, however, during the 
process of refiring that the shameful practice of fa- 
cing tea is performed. Both black and green teas are 
thus generally artificialiy coloured or faced. But, 
owing to the minute quantity of the admixture used, 
some regard it as an admiasible, or even as a legitimate, 
practice, indeed, facing, as geverally conducted, is of 
no great consequence to public health—but this cau- 
not be taken as the ground for declaring the practice 
legitimate or even admissible. ; 

With regard to the preparation of green tea differ- 
ent methods are adopted for different classes of tea. 
The principle should however, be to extract the largest 
possible quantity of theine and a moderate amonnt of 
tannin without dissipating much aroma, Now, the 
object cannot be attained by boiling tea or by brewing 
it with cold water, but by subjecting it to the action 
of water of a cortein temperature for a certain space 
of time, the latter two points beiag determined by the 
nature of the tea. The method employed in Japan for 
making tea of an extra-fine quality—-viz. “ tencha oa 
is to grind the leaves to powder, which is drunk 
with theinfusion. The second method, used only for 


a superior tea, is to digest ihe 1 ab ub two 
minutes with warm wet ra of 50 to 
60 deg. Cc. The third o EB, is to ex- 

ter for about 


pose the leaves to theaciivn of boing y ox 
one minute. The last, which isused ict Making an 
inferior tea, is to boil the leaves with water. These 
methods of making tea are quite rational, since the 
finer the tea the higher ia its solubility. In connection 
with this, it is interesting to know that Prof. Hder 
determined what and how much of the constituents 
of Chinese tea are soluble in water, and the results 
show that the three active constitutents of tea—theine, 
tannin, and volatile oil—are completely dissolved by 
water, whilst only 425 per cent. of ash goes into solu- 
tion, amongst the ingredients of which potash and 
phosphoric acid predominate. nat 

The following table gives the percentage composition 
of » medium class of Japanese tea:— 


In 100 Parts of Dry Substance :— 


de protein 26:87 
ae AdaDES 900 the 10°89 
Ethereal extract Boo ad 1564 
Other nitrogen-free extract 00 22°92 
Ash le BAA as 6:23 
Theine tab abo ae 2:03 
Tannin bop Ps ron 17°65 
Soluble in hot water ... 600 38°89 
Total in hot water , 4°30 
Non-albuminous nitrogen ve 0:96 


omparing these figures with those of the best 
anon as find a decided deficiency of crude pro- 
tein in the organic substance, anda consequent loess 
solubility of the tea, with a corresponding increase in 
the amount of ethereal and nitrogen-free extract, andan 
augmented proportion of ash,—Chemist and Druggist. 


——_.______—— 
THE CEYLON AND INDIAN RICE CULTI- 
VATORS AND THEIR BURDENS. 
A gentleman with access to official information 
is good enough to write from London for our 
benefit as follows. We allow his statement to speak 


for iteelf :— 5 : 
“ June 26th, 1891.—I noticed in a papor of yours 


that I saw the other day in Downing Street, that, in 
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comparing the burdens om Indian rice importéd into 
Ceylon aud Ceylon-growu rice, you debit the former 
with an impcst of 50 per cent on account of Iodian 
land tax. ‘The Indiua land tax averages 50 per cent 
net of the gross crops, but of the nett crops ¢. e. of 
the gross crops /ess the cost of production. 50 per cent 
of the nett crop is equivalent in India to from 12 per 
cent to 16 per cent of the gross crop according to the 
varying cost of production &c., &c. 

“You have s0 good a case that it isa pity to make 
any overstatement which is sure,tome time or other, 
to be made the most of by the cther side. 

“ On the other hand—(I haven’ your paper by me, 
and don’t remember whether you have specially 
mentioned the fact)—the chirges for irrigation in 
India are enormous as compared With Oeylon. Oa 
rice lands in some parts of Madras they amount 
to R5 anacre. The land in India is further burdened 
with cesses for education, roads, payment of headmen, 
and other charges (vide Powell’s Manual of Indian 
Land Settlements.”’) 

“Tt will be some time yet before the question of your 
Paddy Tox is finally settled, I believe, by the Home 
authorities. 

“I trust that it will be settled as justice and policy 
anda true appreciation of the interests of the natives 
demand.” 

It is very striking to find the experienced Govern- 
ment Agents in their Reports for 1890 bearing nearly 
uniform testimony against the policy of abolishing the 
Paddy reats. 


ee 


PLANTING INDUSTRIES IN THE 
UVA PROVINCE. 


(From Mr. F.C. Fisher's Administration Report 
for 1890.) 


Oorrar.—Therelas been a decidedand continuing im- 
provement in the appenrance of both native aud planta- 
tion coffee for some time past, aud now that most of the 
worthless estates have beeu abandoned or uprooted to 
make way for tea, there seems every prospect of the 
remaining plantations proving profitable for many 
years te come. Indeed the natives have been so eu- 
couraged by the change for the better in the appearance 
of coffee that they have again commenced to mauure 
their gardens heavily and in some instances to form 
fresh plantations. The area of plantation coffee is 
computed to be 21,490 acres, which yielded 136,870 
bushels of parchment, showing an increase, as I 
anticipated, on the crop of 1889, which was only 
134,500 busaels. I do not expect any diminution in the 
yield for next year, but rather the reverse; and in Uva 
the prospects of coffee are as good, and probably better 
than they have been for some years. I regret that I 
have not been able to procure reliable statistics as to 
the acreage and yield of Dative coffee, but the gardens, 
though only grown in small patches, are collectively of 
considerable extent, and the crops gathered during the 
past year have certainly been largely in excess of the 
yield for many previous years. 

Tea.—The area under tea cultivation has increased 
from 14,268 acres in 1889 to 18,377 in 1891, giving an 
addition of 4,109 acres planted within the year. A 
large proportion of tea previously planted came to 
maturity in the present year, and the production of 
manufactured tea is reported to have risen from 
1,113,500 lb. in 1389 to 3,077,500 lb. in 1890. Satis- 
factory as this progress appears to be, there can be 
little doubt that the production will be doubled 
within the next three years if the sale of the new 
land applied for and surveyed is authorised. Some of 
the best results alrendy obtained are from patana 
land, and as there is agreatdeal of waste land of this 
description available, it is hard to predict how far 
cultivation will eventually extend. 

Cincuonas.—I fear there is little or no encouragement 
for growers to persevere in the cultivation of cinchona. 
No new plantations are being made, and in sa few 
years the existing stuck of trees will be exhausted and 
tue export of bark must cease. About 6,439 sores are 
ptill wader cultivation, and 3,318,000lb, of dry bark 
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were harvested during the year, but the bulk of this 
being held with the hope that prices will improve. 

CarDAmoms.—The acreage under cardamoms is given 
at 295 and the crop at 7,100 ib. 

Tosacco hag been tried for the first time on a large 
scale in tha Madulsima district, and 200 cwt. have 
been succeasfully cured and favourably reported upoa. 
If the experiment should prove fiuancially saccessful 
it will no doubt lead to more extensive cultivation. 

Oacao at recent prices has proved very profitable, 
and its cultivation appears to be now better understood, 
but the area available for it is restricted. The intro- 
duction of suitable shade trees has worked wonders in 
resuscitating old ard apparently worn-out trees, and 
it is to be hoped that whenever auitsble soil is 
available the planting of cacao will now be extended. 
It is most disappointing to find how little interest 
the nstives take in growing cacao, for in the native 
gardens asa rule are to be found the soil and surround- 
ings most conducive to its successful cultivation. 725 
acres are under cultivation, and the crop for the year 
amounted to 1.050 owt. 


$e 


COUONUT PLANTING IN THE LITTORAL 
OF THE N.-W. PROVINCE. 

Itis not often that I trouble the ‘‘ Old Rag ”’ 

with ‘a few remarks,’ so I hope you will give the 

following aspare corner in an early issue in tho 


interest of those who, unaffecied by the glamcuy of | 


“ Tea,’ will think it des rable to find some procus: 
other than that dangerously over-done ome, in 
which capital might bainvested with a prospect of 
equally valuable if not equally quick 


Reference is of course mace to ‘‘Coconuts,” and 


especially to coconuts in the Chilaw district, which | 


are rapidly making it one of the most promising cf 
the youuger districts in the Island. Since last 
writing, the further progress of converting unprofit- 
able jungle into thriving young plantations of 
coconuts, plantains and manioc—well laid out and 
neatly hedged with sappan fences—ha# gone on at 
a steady rste; and where formerly solitude and all 
it means reigned supreme, one now sees signs of 
life and health, prosp-rity and happiness on every 
side; due almost entirely to the new start which 
agriculture hes made here and enhanced by the 
benefigial effects of regular and healthy toil upon the 
people. Sufficient time hes now elapsed since plant- 
ing was begun, in real earnest, north of the river 
Deduruoya—(not inaptly termed by strangers ‘ the 
Dreadoya,” aad which we hope to see spanned by a 
substantial iron bridge shortly)—to enable us to 
a:vive at reliable conclusions as to the staying 
properties of our soil, the sandy nature of which 
has so often proved .a stumbling block to other- 
wise willing settlers. Fislds within my knowledge 
have commenced to blossom in the 5th yaar, 
and in the 7th year (quite unaided by manure) 
are now showing from 12 to 15 per cent of the 
total number of trees carrying very fair crops. 
These figurcs nre well within the mark, ‘These 
trees hava not the sickly, early-bearing, carly 
decayieg look about them that one might suspect: 
on the contrary, they bave all the appearance 
that only thoroughly well-ostatlished palms from 


good seed can develope, viz. big boles, healthy 
bark, dark glossy foliage and well formed nuis, 


distinctly denotiag that an abundance of sap is 
present. To say that this state of things 
not continue for very long on our 
withoul chemigal aid is saying nothing; but to 
say that with the natural adaptability of ihe coil to 
the partioular form of root-growth of the palm in 


will | 
sandy soil | 


returns. | in 


question,—with the per-nnial moisture ppesent | 


at a moderate depth which has enabled 
the young trees to withstand already one 
severe drought,—with tha salt-laden breezes 


‘| incessantly sweeping over the land and the example ! 


; of mature trees close by in robust heaith, and witha 


modicum cf manure (without which no real cultiva- 
tion can be carried on) applied judiciously—the trees 
will respond to the extent of returning two rupees 
where only one was expended, is I think as true 
as it is satisfactory to landholders. Grass is 
abundant, and consequsrtly cattle-manure can be 
availed of at a small cost. Labor is now more 
plentiful than formerly, since most of the Sinhalese 
villagers have had it praetically demoustrated to 
them, that a good dzy’a work will earn a good 
day’s wage, and have thrown off their so-called 
‘inherent’? laziness, and go to work regularly, 
except during sowing and harvest and their all-too- 
frequent festivals, which, however, can only be looked 
upon patiently and asa set-off to the absence of 
that troublesome system of coast advances in 
vogue in connection with Tamil immigrants. There 
is a very large extent of land in this and the 
adjoining districte suitable for the cultivation of 
coconuts and which the Government is, I think, 
éesirous of selling. It will all be ultimately sold 
and the best blocks will of course go first, and 
my main object in writing now is to put the 
matter before the Planting public as one solution 
of the difficulty in regard to easing the tea in- 


dustry of the burden of congestion which 
undoubtedly threatens it, but which I for one 
9 may ba delayed for many years to come. 


ropeans are slaw 1 Lice g& fanoy to coconut 
lanting, ehictiz i rtain fallacies which 
have taken nds, concerning delay 
in obtat u n their capital amongst 


other things, but these fallacies sre now exploded; 
and if Europeans still continue to believe in them, 
the Coylonese do not, and they are now making 
all the running. You will excuse the length of this 
leiter, but will recognise the importance of the 
finding some outlet for the capital and energies of 
the Ceylon planter. You may give my name to 
anyone desirous of making enquiries, to whom I 
shail be happy to give all ioformation in my 
power. G. D. M. 

[No one can doubt the importanss of ths coconut 
planting oenterprise;--the practically permanent 
character of a coconut plantstion, when it is once 
in full bearing, so that is a good form of inheri- 
tanse for one’s family, being a full compensation 
for delayed returng. The establishment of desiaca- 
tin; factories, for the product of which there is, 
ap.ct from Britain and Hurope generally, 
a very large demend in the United States, adds a 
new item to the exported products of the palm, 
while, ag population inoreases, the aircady great 
local demand will go on largely inoreasing. As our 
corres; ondent has mentioned planteins, we should 
like to know if this eulture is ag exhaustive in 
the N rth-Western as in the Eastern Province, 
where, according to an administration report, a 
plantain chena is abandoned at the end of three 
years. In Western hemisphere plantain orchards 
sem to lass many years with no other manure 
then that of the decaying etalks and leaves,—so 
we have recently read.—p. 7. A,] 


<p 
TEA PREPARING MACHINERY. 

Ii eeems to be generally acknowledged that 
th re is no better machine of its kind than Meserg. 
Brown, Rae & Co.’s Tea Sifter. We hear it well 
spoken of on every side, and combined with the 
‘Histon ” Cutter, it ig likely to grow in planting 
favour. Tha makers are kept so busy with orders 
that as a merchant entirely coanected with them, 
informa us, they are booked full with orders to 
cover at least three months to some! Altogether 
the firm have solid over 200 Sifters and several 
hava gone fo India, indeed ag fax as Assam 
from Ceylon 
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PACKET ‘TEAS. 


For some years past a new development of the tea 
trade has, to the surprise of the older wholesale and 
retail dealers, assumed a good dcal of prominence. 
If the advertisement columns of the newspapers, and 
startling placards at railway stations and on hoardinge, 
form a criterion, the public has taken a liking to tea 
packed in leaden packages, and under fancy names— 
the Jatter “aving generally little connection with any 
locality where the leaves are grown. That the public 
should buy, to  ecrtain extent, anything persistently 
forced upon its attention, is perhaps possible, but 
tea packed in small leaden packeta would have seemed 
a somewhat hopeless direction, in which to attempt 
to drive John Bull’s tastes. Tea in bulk, in a proper 
lead-lined chest, undoubtedly keeps better, and has a 
better aroma and flavour, than it can have if exposed 
in this climate, and packed into unseasoned lead, 
orcamented with a label which, the more gorgeous 
it is, the more it is apt to communicate a taste of 
paint or glue, to the tea it is meant to adorn. Then 
these lead packets add as nearly as possible 2d per |b, 
to the cost ot the tea, and the expense of Aaunting 
them before the eyes of the public must also be 
enormous. 

A new form of advertising hasbeen recently hit op, 
and a few pounds eyeirdupois of Tea—whether by 
concerted action or not does not appear doubtful to 
the initiated—have been run up at public auction to 
prices exceeding £10 to £30 sterling per pound 
weight. Thea this fact is simultancously, and ap- 
pirently gratuitously, blazoned throughout the Press, 
of course as a sign of the extraordinary quality 
of the Tea that the so-and-so companies deal in. 
As the said companies sell their Tea by retail 
at 2s to 2s 6d per pound, it ought to be pretty obvions, 
even o the most casual observer, that tkey cannot 
use tea in their packets, costing £5, £10, £20, or as 
in the case of the last senaationsl saie, £30, per 

ound, To purohase five or six pounds at such prices, 
and worth intrinsically perhaps 33 or 43 per pound, 
is in reality a cheap form of advertisement so long 
as people can be found who cannot see through so 
very transparent an operation. Of course the miaute 
quantity so'd as these absurd prices is as far as 
pogsible kept quiet. a 2 

The public, naturally, are ill-informed in such matters, 
and the tea trade might lool with amused surprise on 
the apparent demand for packet tea, if it were not 
that a considerable number of grocers appear to be 
bitten with the new system Engaged zs most of 
them are in trying to stop the plague of all sorts of 
proprietary goods, which jield them 50 little profit 
and recder them the eervants of the manufccturera, 
itis singular that other grocers should be found, who 
are actually adopting the system with tea. A grocer 


cannot manufacture mustard, nor can he grow wingor } 


distil whisky or brandy, or brew beer. But he can, ag 
generations of grocers have done before him, sell good 
tea oug of au honest tea chest, end make ao living ont 
of it for himeelf, and not for others, while serving the 
public well. Surely the attitude of tho grocers on 
this question of Packet tea should not be doubiful. 


They should make it clear to the public that they can 


sell better and fresher teacf their own,and with a for 
better guarantee that the source of supply nanted is ad- 
hered to, thanifa !abel, however handsome, is trusted to. 

Of course, there can be no reason why every Grocer, 
if he see fit, should not offer lead packet tea with his own 
name upon it, if the public desire » costly package, 
with no advantage attaching to it. But it seems mar- 
vellous that any number of retailers, thoroughly 
nnderstanding their business, should tur their old 
legitimate remunerative tea business, into @ means of 
sinking their own individuality, and ultimately, of 
losing their profit for the benefit of others. 

One excuse for the new development, is that Oeylon 
tea will not keep; butif that besro, it willsurely keep 
as well, and probably a good deal better, if retained 
in the crigioal lead-jined cheat, than if it is turned 
out io # London warehouse, perhrps in asmoke fog, 
passed through mixing machines, and then p: cked 
into small packages. It would also bo interesting to 


know how large a proportion of so-called Ceylon 
Packet Tea ever saw its nominal place of origin. The 
trade «re well aware thata very great deel of it never 
yee Slapped at Galle or Coiombo.—Produce Markets’ 
eview. 
a 


SauawE GoupEN Tips.—We hear thet the small 
parcel of tips from this ostate has been sold 
privately at R20 per lb. 

Tue Tra Marxer.—A broker writes :—‘ Did 
you ever ses such an irregular merket ? The poor- 
ness of the teas is keeping prices down—and unless 
you andthe rest of the press advise planters to 
go in more for quality we shall see still lower rates!” 

A SERIouS CHARGE AGAINST CEYLON TEA AND 
Tra Puanrers is thus preferred by the London 
correspondent of the /ndian Planters’ Gazette :— 

Ceylons.—Vhe quality so far from improving is stiil 
on the down grade, and invoices containing any Teas 
with the old characteristic Oeylon quality sre now 
getting extremely rare, aud when they are offered, 
commaud very good prices. Oa Thursday the bulk 
being poor, prices fell 3d to 3d per tb. It looks an 
though quelity were being s2t aside for quantity in 
Ceylon, and a race begun for reserd in yield per 
aore. The more the pity. Is it thet, having made 
the record for price, (as made so much of im adver- 
tisements now-a-daye) there is an intention to show 
wonderful yields per acre, that allusions to, the prices 
obtained by Ceylon Teas plus a heavy yicld per acre, 
may make prospeciuses of future Ceylon Tea Com- 
panies, Limited, a}] the better bait to catch the British 
investor? Are there such Companies in nubibus? If 
not, why this abandoning of quality aud desire to ezcel 
in quantity ? 

CoFFEE PLANTING IN DumBARA.—The follow- 
ing information which we have collated for our 
Directory is ofinterest at this time, to our planting 
readers generally -— 

At Kondesal'e in Dumbara in 1887 Mr. Hamlin, tha 
General Sip-rintendent Oriental Bavk states So, 
commenced opening some old coffee land which had 
been abandoned for ahout 20 years. 104 acres were 
planted with coffee plants raised from ‘“ Nalkanaed” 
Coorg seed—ths coffee was planted 54 tt. x 54 ft. 
and Cacao JForastero 11% 11. The clearing was 
planted also 11 x ll with Ficus glomerata for shade, 
ail the ridges were planted with grevilleas. The 
clearivg now in its fourth year is most encouraging; 
the coffee is very vigorous and is bearing & ‘rop 
woich will more than pay the cost of the clearing— 
the cacao is unusually robust and the shade is most 
satisfactory, it baving been carefully pruned «nd 
thinned out. The above company is extending more 
land on this sy-tem which appears a paying onze, for 
even should the ccffee not la:t maxy years, it would 
bave served the purpose cf brivging the caczo into 
bearing, free of cost to the proprietor. 

Coconut PLANTING AS AN INVESTMENT.—The 
great drawback to coconut palm cultivation as an 
investment, in the estimation of Huropeans, is the 
long delay in obtaining # return on the capital 
invested. ‘*‘ Who is to weit 15 or even 12 years,” 
gays the colouist bent on an income withia 5 or 6 
years, but who, nevertheless 1s too often destined to 
remain hard at work, lovg after the time at which 
coconuts would have come into bearing. Still 15 
years is a long period to look forward to for 
adequate returns; and therefore the report on the 
Chilaw district—or rather that of Puttalam as just 
North of the Deduruoya,—with good big palms 
beginning to bear well by the 7th year, opens up 
@ new prospect, and offers special encouragement 
to invest in a culture so steadily, if not hands 
somely remuncrative as coconuts are generally 
recognized to be, ‘G. D. M.” is known as the 
European planting pioneer of the Rajakadaluwa 
district, and we believe he does not exaggerate in 
his degeription of conditions and prospects, as 
qualified by enquiries in our footnote. 
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THE PLANTING INDUSTRY IN 
WYNAAD. 


A brief disenssion has recently been held in these 
columns between our Wynaad correspondent and our 
contributor of planting notes, “ St. Louis,” concerning 


the state of the planting enterprise, and more espe: 


sially Arabian Coffee, in Wynaad, Wynaad is that 


tract of upland country which lies betwean, the Nil. 
giri plateau and the Western Ghats, at the extreme 
southern end of these before they fall away and torm 


what is commonly known as the Palghat gap. The 


elevation varies from 2,000 feet at Manintoddy, North 
Wynead, to over 4,000 feet at Nellacotta in South-Hast 


Wynaad. The rainfall along the ghats runs as hizh as 
200 inches in the year, while in the districts remote 


from them 70 inches may be stated to be the annual 
average. Wynead obtained a notoriety in the London 
financial markets early last decade by the reckless and 
prodigal manner in which Goid Mining Companies 
were floated, aud in the majority of cases nothing was 
ever done to justify their existence. These Companies 
still exist, and own large tracts of land in South- 
East Wynaad, After most of their capital had been 
quandered in the purchase of worthless machinery, 
a the erection of extravagant buildings and the con- 
struction of unnecessary roads, in the remunerations 
of directors and the upkeep ofa large establishment 


in London, and after the cultivation had been per- 


mitted to go to rack and ruin for several years, they 
suddenly turned their attention to this, and devoted 
the residue of their capital to irregular and perfunctory 
operations in the field. The natural consequence has 
been that the cultivation has hardly paid its way, 
and where a profit has been made which was not 
entirely swamped by London charges, it has been so 


dwarfed by the gigantic original capital as to appear 


next to ni. It is no wonder that the British in- 
vestor should come to look on Wynaad as a veri- 
table ‘* Dismal Swamp” in which no one except a 
Mark Tapley could be happy. He has been told that 
it is the land of Ophir, but discovers that gold is con- 
spicuous by its absence. It is p»inted out to him as 
a second Oanaan, a land flowing with milk and honey, 
or, to be exact, rich in coffee and quinine, but so far as 
his balance at his bankers is concerned, it might be a 
howling Sahara. These Companies are doing much to 
retard the planting industry. It would be a fortunate 
day when aninfluentin! Company with a emall capital 
was started to take over these blocks of Jand and to 
Open out cultivation on a sensibleand ecouomical plan. 
With work carried on systematically and regularly and 
the cultivation of several products undertaken on a 
paying scale, there is but little doubt that such a Oom- 
pany would beable, inthe course of a few years, to 
return handsome dividends to its shareholders, 

The first fact that particularly impresses itse!f 
on the mind of the Planter travelling through 
Wynaad for the first time is that it is essentially 
not a one product district. Ooffee, both Arabian 
and Liberian, tea, cinchona and pepper all grow 
vigorously and crop well, and if we are beside 
the msrk when We say that money was made out of 
all these products last year, a disastrously bad season ; 
yet if we except Liberian coffee, which has just 
begun to be planted up, we are well within the truth 
when we etate that during the past quiquennium, 
coffee, cinchona, tea and pepper have all yisided a 
handsome profit in one or other district of Wynaad. 
Wynaad ig split into three divisions, known ag North, 
South, and South-Hast. The first two are in the 
collectorate of Malabar, the last in that of the Nilgiris, 
These divisions, with the exception of North Wynaad, 
are sub-divided into planting districts, the South 
into Vayitri, Meppadi and Sultan’s Battery; the 
South-East into Nellacotta, Devala and Oherawbadi. 
Vayitri, Devala and Cherambadi are situated on the 
ghats, but where the ghats at Vayitri fece the 
west, at Devala and Cherambadi they face the south. 
Meppadi lies close to the Ghats, but is protected by 
the Veliera Mulla range of hills. Sultan's Battery and 
Nellacotta are inland; and their rainfall only averages 
from 60 to 70 inches in the year. The various situations 
of tho, aes “with Wiel 
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ir different raafall and , comparatively innocuous ?—HD, 7’. A, 


elevations, make one districts better. suited for one 
product and one for another; ao that we find at Vayitri 
that tea, cinchona and pepper thrive best: at Menpadi, 
coffee, cinchona and pepper: at Sultan’s Battery, coffee 
and pepper; at Oheramhadi, cinchona: at Dovala. tea ‘ 
and at Nellacotta, coffee and cinchona. | Suitan’s 
Battery and Nellecotia have the beat reputation for 
coffee planting at the present day. Tho latter is 
a comparatively new district which hag attracted 
the attention of successful coffee growers in other 
parts of Wynaad and in» Ooorg., but there are 
some old estates there which have given splendid 
results for many seasons in guecession, In Devala 
tea has lately been opened ont with the most satiae 
factory results, and it will in every probability do 
equally well at Cherambadi, now simply a cinchona 
producing country; and as these two districts have 
a large supply of local labour, Gorumburs and janole 
tribes which live in Wynaed all the year round, 
there should: never be a want of hands for pluck. 
ing leaf. .Meppadi is a district in. which every pro. 
duct appears to thrive equally. Vayitri may be said 
to be the last chat districtin which coffee has lingered. 
Last year leaf disease swent through with terrible 
virulence, and much land had to he abandoned. Here 
are some of the finest fields of cinchona. more esnecial- 
ly Ledger, that are to be seen in Wynaad. Pepper 
flourishes and crops well, and tea has been proved to 
pay in this district. North Wynaad is the healthiest 
part of the country, and contains the only town of any 
size, Manintoddi. There is but little cultivation loft 
here, though tea should grow well on the hills all round 
the town, and there would never be any want of 
labour. Pepper cultivation should also prove a re= 
munerative enterprise. On the Bramagherries; some 
twenty miles north of Manintoddi and bordering on 
Coorg, there are one or two coffee estates which pro- 
duce a bean that in boldness, weight and colour ia not 
surpassed by any coffee in Southern India. 

In every district of Wynaad more land ig being 
opened cut this monsoon under one or other product. 
It is estimated that a thousand acres of coffes Ara- 
bica, and five hundred acres of Liberian coffee will 
be planted up.* A large acreage will be opened with 
tea, and Ledger cinchonas, and lakhs of pepper cut- 
tings will be put out. The labour supply is ade- 
quate, so there will he: no delay in pushing* on 
with the work, and the last accounts to hand speak of 
perfect planting weather. The planting industry is 
evidently in a healthy and expansive state. Weshould 
like to see more capital brought into the country, and 
there is no reason why there should not be, if only 
Wynaad could get rid of that bad name which the gold 
fever Icft behind it and for which the desultory culti- 
vation to which we have already alluded, has since 
been largely responsible. With five such staples as 
Arabian coffee, Liberian coffee, cinchona, tea and pepper 
all growing luxuriantly and cropping heavily when 
seasons are at all favourable; the country should attract 
the attention of capitalists both large and small. 
There are very few corners of the world where a 
young fellow with a love of outdoor life and a little 
money at his back is more likely to get a handsome 
return on his capital and at the same time to lead a 
more healthy and happy Jife, in a good climate with 
lots of shooting, both big game and small game, at hia 
door, and plenty of ploasant neighbours. Tho large 
capitalist ought also to find a good investment for his 
money here, provided that he does not put all his 
eggs into one basket but cultivates all the various 
products, not experimentally, but on a large remun- 
erative scale, and opens out land in various districta 
simultaneously. Ooffee has recovered wonderfully 
after last season’s bad attack of leaf disease ; cin- 
chona if only rich in quinine, still pays in spite of 
the low unit, and this wave of influenza that has 
swept over England shows what a little thing is needed 
to send the price up; tea isin a transition state, but 
it is generally thought that the increased consump- 
tion of Indian and Ooylon kinds will keep pace with 
increased production; the pepper market is depressed 
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* Then, surely the leat fungus has 


jnst at .present, but each. vear naw marketa will be 
foand in Oential Asia and the interior of Africa which 
will help to keep down stocks; ao thet taking thinas 
altovether, we may safely assert that the prosnecta 
of the planting enterpriee in Wynaad are today as 
bricht as they have been at any time in the past.— 


Madras. Times. 
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TOBACCO ‘PLANTING IN DELI, SUMATRA, 
(From an old Ceylon Planter.) 


in the }meantime, thines are at vary 
present: prices form our tobacco ranging from 100 


ta 189 ner cent® Jower than last year, 1899 will | 
shaw 9 cary great dimunition in the planting aren, | 
hard with a preat many | 
achetanta and managers after Octoher of this year. | 
Wstates are. being rednéed and closed all. round. | 
I mveelf am. doing well.; ehall be. very elad to seo | 
any .old, Cavlon friends who; may think of taking | 


and’ it will’ go" very 


& look.round here: 
— = | 


THE DUTCH MARKET, 
AMSTERDAM, June 29th 


OmncHona.—The cinchona sale. to be held here on | 
Jaly 16,. 1891. will consict: of 8,548 bales and 406 | 


cases, abont: 335. tons bark... F Government plen- | ; 
Sor OPM Hat aneiber Kon H nom SRNODE | inches up to 7x9, and at prices ranging from 8s 4d 


tations,.282 bales:71 cares. ahout 28 tons: from vrivate 


Hiong | ive hout. rows, | 3 
vlantations 3.266 bales 835 - cages, about 306 tons i achasees) pacani canenacie! 


The bark is divided as follows:—Druqgists’ bark: 
Snecirnbre., quills, 310-erses.: broken quills and chips, 
114 hales 45 cases; root, 89 bales; Oalisava Schubkraft 


qnills: 8 cases; kroken  qnills and. chips, 9 bales | 


Il cases. Manufacturing hark: Ledgeriana auills, 3 
eases; broken; quil's, and. chips, 2351 bales 17 cases: 
root, 685 bales: officinalia quills,,15 cases; root, 49 
balea; hybrid quilla, 2 cases; broken quills and chips, 
161. bales; root, 90 bales. 
—Chemist, and. Druggist. 
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THE EXTENDED USE OF QUININE. 


The.valnable medical proverties of quinine, asa 
medicine, the advisability of the drug being more ex- 


tengively. used, and the possibility of a. decline in the | 


cultivation, of cinchona, the source of quinine, has 
celled forth protest and a warning. from a corres- 
pondent..in the Zconomist egainst what the writer 


declares. to ba the nnreasonably. high prices at which | 


it. in. gold by retailers: According to this corres- 


vondent, who seems to be well informed, while quinine | 


ja sold to the public in various parts.of London at from 
6a to, 88 per ounce, it can;be purchased from the most 
noted manufacturers by the retailer at 1s 5d per ounce. 


Singnlarly -enouch, though,.ten,or eleven years ago | 


the wholesale price was, 12s. an ounce, and bas be- 


same-iso oheap since 1880, the retailers. of the drug | 


have..generally declined to follow. the wholesale 
market, And thouch it ia at present, soldat some 
stores at 2a. an onnee. realising even then a profit 
of over 40 ner cent. “ao far as the great mass of 


the: publia ie conrerned.’”’ the retailers have ‘practi. | 


cally ‘succeeded. in maintaining the price at an 


altogether (artificial, and.to many,a prohibitory | 


leval.”.. The mention of quivine is not likely to 
awsken pleasant. memories, amonr those who. re- 
eently auffered from influenza, but they at least 
recogniae ite value. It was universally prescribed 
ax ona of the best rrophylactics that could be 
taken Auring the epidemic, and the medical fraternity 
are. well aware that an ‘increxsed supply of this unique 
Arng esnnot fail to be a benefit to the world at large. 
The high nrice at which it is sold. to the public, if the 
corresnondent’s facts be correct, not only deprive. poor 
a ae eee 

* Impossible! 100 per cent less would be nothing 


at all: ourcorrespondent means 60 to 75 per cent.— 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 


Total 3,548 bales 406 cases. | 
| made of black walnut about 1 inch in thicknesa and ent 


TAusust.s, 1899, 


people of a useful remedy, but, the supply. being 
limited, the eultivatian of cinchona is not so profitable 
agit ought to be. At préeséht, /according to the best 
authorities; the uormal consumption of quinine is 
7,000,000 ounces, and the fall since 1880 in the value of 
the drug annual'y consumed in the world ia put down 
at no less than 3,750,000 pounds sterling at wholesale 
prises. There is a glut in the market, becanse, it ia 
said, the retailer sells the drug at an enormous profit, 
the result being that the trade in bark with Sonth 


| America has been practically destroyed, and in Cevlon 
while the number of cinchona trees was 90,000,006 in 
Tintend writing.vou a brief letter very shortly s | 1882; there are only about 19,000,000 trees in the island 
low water at; | 


now. Most of the bark imported into Hugland, how- 
ever, comes from India. If the correspondent’s facts 
be correct it is evident that the price of quinine might 
he preatly reduced with advantage to all.—Manchea= 
ter Courier. 
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THE MICA INDUSTRY OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 


A £500 ORnER FROM AMERICA. 
Mr.. W. Orooks, of Port Adelaide, received a lette® 


| on Wednerday from Messrs. Henry W. Peabody & Co. 
! of New York, giving some interesting information res- 
| Pecting some samplesof mica that had been forwarded 


tothem,.aud enclosing an order for an experimental 
shipment to the valne of £500.. Messrs. Peabody & 
Oo, order 1.0001b. of mica of sizes varying from 3x5 
per lb. to 14s 8d per h., delivered in New York, the 
The value of this 1,000 
Ib. will; at the prices named, exceed £500. The prices 
show that America, is a decidedly better market than 
England. ‘Though this is an experimental order Meaare, 
Peabody & So. plainly indicate that if the shipment 
is satisfactory it will lead to further business. In 


| their letter of instruction as to shipment they mention 


that the first thing to do in preparing mica for the 
American market is to get patterns made of hard 
wood and for the exact size. They use a pattern 


with regular shears made forthe Purposes. In entting 
mica care should be taken not to out over cracks and 
imperfections. |The mica as it comes from tha mines 
should be split up into thicknesses 1-16th of an inch, so 
that the jeutter can hold the piece up to the-light 
and see that the pattern is not placed over 
cracks and imperfections. After the mica is ent it 
is then taken by. the cleaners. and each size sorted 


| and weighed up in pound packages according to size, 


and packed in boxes of 100 theach. Messrs, Peabody 
seem to lay stress on the necessity of having mioa 


property cut end put up ina proper manner. 
indicate that the total sale for . first-class me 
| throughout the United States does not exceed 


$200,000 per annum. There are mica mines in. the 
country, anc importations are likely to he restricted 


owing to a recent duty of 35 per. cent placed 
wica by the MeoKinley tariff. With » secaean gs 
| the quality of samples sent them byaues Maaara 


Crook & Brooker, Messrs, 


that much admiration has 


| the quality aud s.ze of the larger Pieces, but uns 


fortunately a proportiouate increase of price is not 
secured, owing to the large-size sheets having to be 
cut in smaller pieces before being marketable, Of 
the’ smaller pieces of cut mica sent the guality varied 
appeared as it had been taken near the surface, If such 
is the case, and the mine holds out, it ig likely to become 
clearer and better further down. Another element 
which is criticised is the iron which is mixed to a con- 
siderable extent with the mica, which renders it 
useless for electricians’ purposes, They thought, how- 
ever, that certain veins of the mine would be. clear 
from this element. A quantity of mica, is. imported 
from India, and owing to the cheapness of Jabonr 
India would probably be a strong competitor to con- 
tend against, Nearly all the mica shipped from India _ 
is forwarded in a cut ‘state, and arrives (ready for 
market. Another criticigm regarding, the mica from 
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South Australia is that it is far softer than’-the 
Indian or American mica. Messrs. Peabody state that 
several of their friends are quite ready to purchase Aus- 
tralian mica if it can be laid down at the right price and 
‘good quality, and their order is for an experimental 
shipment; they also send samples of mica accordiny to 
which the order must be filled. It the, shipment is 
satisfactory it willno doubt lead to larger orders. They 
thought that the 35 per cent. duty and the high cost 
of labour in Australia, as compared with India, would 
be two obstacles that would be difficult to surmount 
in the development of this industry. On the whole 
the communication from New York is considered, to 
bevery favourable, and the prices at which the order 
is to be filled are very satisfactory. ‘The sample of 
American mica forwarded does not from appearance 
seem to be equal to the usual samples of South 
Australian mioca.—Adelaide Observer. 


-_—————____—_— 
RAINFALL; EXPERIMENTS EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 


The Agricultural Department at Washington have 
made an experiment, as our r®aders are aware, 
in the production of ‘rainfall, A ‘balloon was sent 
up into the clouds, where it exploded with: great 
violence, Tater in the. evening a downpour, of 
rain occurred; but (we thank Reuter’s correspon- 
dent for'the postscript) ‘‘ whether this was due to 
the explosion has yet to be determined,” — 

It is not likely that our ‘cute Yankee friends 
are wrong; and as the experiment ‘is. to ‘be 
repeated on a large scale,” we had better look 
out. For if a downpour of rain can be produced, 
why not a blizzard or an October gale? Mean- 
while haye every beason to believe in the genuine- 
hess of the following announcements. 


‘New Yoru.--Tuesday last being » foggy day? 
experiments of a novel kind were attempted’ in 
order to clear the surface ofthe sun. For this 
purpose the new electro-telescopic Hotchkiss gun 
which has been stationed upon’ the summit of the 
statue of Diberty was heavily ‘charged with nitro- 
glycerine and a bundred packets of Messrs, [Notice 
to Advertisers.—This space £5'5s,] world-purifying 
soap, and repeatedly discharged at the luminary 
in question. ‘ 

The following Thursday, June 25th, was a fine 
day. It is understood, however, that this, may not 
prove the success of the experiment; that Messrs. 
[see notice aboye] do not guarantees their soap to 
clean objects outside the terrestrial ‘atmosphere, 


‘ @Hroaco, Aug, 1.—The ‘ubicipal authorities 
having determined, at any expense, to secure fine 
‘weather during the World’s Fair, a perfect: army 
of stationary and moveable balloons are to be 


continuously employed in the removal of any clouds | 


found upon or above the premises of the exhibition, 


Rain-clouds, declining to ‘‘ move on” are punctured | 
and exhausted by a novel and interesting electro- | 


hydraulic pump. The atmosphere is strictly watched 
ati night by means. of the electric search light. 
The adjoining states have already complained of 
ab excessive and disproportionate amount of rainfall 
and are. petitioning Oongress on the matter, 


Very Latest News.—Lhe Protectionist party in 


Washington have organized a committee of scientists | 


to consider the‘ proposal mooted by a wellknown 
financier for the manufacture, of a European 
blizzard. 
go far been of an encouraging nature, the only 
drawback arising fram the difficulty of direction ; 
the idea being that the atmospherio disturbance 
shoulda only operate on free trading countries,— 
S¢, James’s Budget, ; 


lt is believed that the experiments have. 


THE CHINA TEA TRADE. 


In’ ocnsidering the China tea trade itis not often 
that a ray of light is found to relieve the general 
sombreness of the picture. In his report on the 
trade of Foochow for 1890 Oonsul, Phillips. tells us 
that “* taking all things into cousideration the, year 
u‘der review hag been more prosperous than, the 
‘preceding one for the foreign merchant,” He has 
to add, however, that it has gone badly with the 
native tea brokers, the losses sustained by many of 
them baving been very grest. The total quantity of 
tea shipped from Foochow last séason was 452,000 
chests, as against 576,000 chests in 1889-90 and 
‘696,000 in 1888-89. The quantity taken for the 
‘Australian market as well as that for London shows 
a large decréase, and the present season will no 
‘doubt see a further falling off. The reason that the 
last season proved comparatively, profitable for the 
foreign merchant was that there was a short supply 
from India as well as from Hankow, a_ condition of 
things which is not likely to be repeated very often. 
The demand for teas of & common kind led to the 
‘shipment of a large quantity of tea many seasons old, 
and on the’ arriyal of this tea in Melbourne.o great 
‘quantity of it waS at Once condemned by the Oustome 
Authorities as unfit for human food, As the Consul 
remarké, this must prove a heavy blow to the Foochow 
trade, which oannot at the present momeng 
afford to have the 


FAS 


preparation, and they appear, Mr. Phillips saye, to 
be ready to ‘listen to any suggestion that promises ta 
bring about an improvement 10 the trada, Whe must 
valuable suggestion ‘that could be givea them, ‘but 
one which we are atraid they will not be willing to 
listen to, is that the export duty and lekin should be 
swept away in toto, Unis the only couise that ‘can 
save what remains of the trade, fori is absoluvely 
impossible for Chinato ‘hold her own’ against Ler 
equally ‘or more favourably circumstaneed cumpeutora 
while she continues to haudicap Dersest With taxeu0n 
to ‘the ‘extent’ of 25 or 30’ per cent, Lu ‘take 
imneasures for’ the improvemeut of the ariivies 
is‘an excellent thing in itself, but what bas 
been the cause vf the deverloration in the 
quality ? Mr. Phillips telis us thére was a time when 
the Fooohow teas were so well preparcd what they 
retained all their ‘good qualities tor » season witnunt 
considerable deterioration, Under tbe pressuce of tue 
competition tiom Ludia od Ceylon bhe prouucers have 
adopted the no doubt shortsighted poucy of scrimpe 
ing the quality in order to make up for the taxation 
from which their rivals were tree, Memove this orusD- 
ing load of taxation and the farmers aud others con- 
cerned in the industry would have mure iresuom 40 
improye the quality of their tea, 

Consul Gardner, in his ceport on the trade of Han- 
kow. for last year, enumerates the advantages Ludien 
and Ceylon tea growers have over those in Uhina aa 
follows:—1Lst, greater command of capivdl; 2nd, tacility 
ot obtaining loaus at a lower rate of iuterusy ; 3ru, fres- 
dom from /ekin, acto, and export duly ; 40n, command 
of a better aud cheaper labour markes ; 56h command 
of chemicdi sud syriculiurcal kuowisdge; 6tu, verrer 
acquaintance with tastes aud requirements of purchasers; 
7th, easier modes of transpory ; 84h, yreaver nearDess LO 
countries that purchase ; 9th, envimuus public works 
facilitating irrigation in dry seasous aue prevenwng floods 
in wet seasons; 10vh, large size of tea estates; Llvh, 
better machinery. Agaiust all these advantages of the 
Indian and Oecylon grower, UOniua, , Mr. Gardner 
gays, possesses One advantage, aad tot is, that she 
Chinese tea-grower, working tor his own hand astead 
of for wages, brings often greater gare aud more 
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industry to the task, Experievce takes the place o 
science, aud he is able to produce a finer Havoured 
tea than has yet been produced in India. A note- 
worthy feature in the tea trade of 1890 has been that 
pume oi she Russian and British me:chauts at Han- 
kow have sent skilled agents to the tea-firers in the 
interior to teach them how to select leaves and fire 
the tea, s0 a8 specially to suit the Moscow market. 
The chops thus produced haye sold-so wellin Russia 
that Mr. Gurdner anticipates that this year this oper- 
ation will be extended. But it is only a question of 
time how soon the Russian tea trade will tollow the 
example of the English trade and draw its supplies 
from India and Ceylon, which are ulready busily nur- 
sing the market. ‘1'o concentrate attention on the im- 
provement of quality will not save the trade to Ohina, 
for India and Ceyiou are also studying the taste of 
the consumers and every year the superiority ot Ohina 
in the matter of flavour is diminished. Tou tree the 
trade from its burden of taxation is the only course 
China can adopt for her own salvation as a tea-ex- 
porting country; this done, improvement in the quality 
ot the article would naturally follow the demand, At 
present the position of the Chinese tea producer is 
much the same as that of a tradesman in embarrassed 
circumstances who, being hard put to it to make 
ends meet, cannot afford to improve the quality of 
his wares—LLonykong Daily News. 


Se 
COFFEE BORER. 


OLYTUS CORFEOPHAGUS (DUNNING). 


By WiuLiam PRINGLE, M. 8. 0. 1., 
LATE AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST TO MESSRS, MATHESON c& 60. 
IN COORG. 


(Under special arrangement for publication in the | 


“Ceylon Observer” and ‘Tropical Agriculturist.”’) 


ally Known as the “fly,’”’ from its likeness to a horse-fly 
orewasp. Scientifically it is one of the Coleoptera, of 
the geuus Clytus, and is represented in America by the 


hickory tree borer, .C, pectus (DRuRY) and locust | 
tree borer C. robuneae (KoRSTER). ‘Lhe generic name | 


Aylotrupes siguitying wood boxer has also been applied 
t this insect; end if people are not satisfied with 
DuNNING’s name, Clytus coffeophagus, L would suggest 
the name Aylotrupes Coffea Indica, which simply 
means Coffee Borer India, and icaves the question 


ot sub-oruer aud genus open. But planters are very | 
little interested 1u muames, and a beetle which has | 


wrought such havoc, killing off estates 2 toto, 


it causing an appreciable logs, is to them the “ coffee 


porer”’ in 1t8 iarva state and the “borer fly” | 


whou it has developed into a beetle. 


Duriug my four years’ residence in Coorg I have } one at the end of October; the minima occur in 


been collecung statisuics of damage done by ‘Borer’ 
aud experimenting with remedial agents. I have 
been successtul beyond anything 1 hoped for, not 
only in unravelling the history of the beetle but 


than leaf-disease, Hemilea vastatrix. 


Lt jis possible in from three to five years to reduce } 
the , osses of the trees on the estates by treating the 
tree for leat-disease aud borer simultaneously, by | 


from fifty to seventy-five or eighty per cent, calou- 
saved on the present losses. More it is useless to 


expect, 48 4 great many trees die out from over: | 


Dootlug aud Ober Causes. 


The wiluwing is an approximate statement of the | 


trees ripped out, and entered as “ Borer” in South 


Coorg trom estaves under Kuropean management :— | 


Rainfall Crop ease 


laches. owt. acerage, 


1885 .. 62:31 4. 5 eo §=— 83 
TSBG Meio!) D782) FWSM ie see Gr9 
1887 10%, 71100) He Aa UP ee 17:0 
1378 «2 50°66 oe 24 oo §@6=—.: 8 
89 
8b 


Year. 


1889 oe 60°98 oe Qi oo 
1890 oe BOGS 9h 84 0 


Neither the average crop nor the rainfall appear 
to have much to do with borer failures. But woen 
tue details are examined a very close cvnnection 
is found to exist between the weather and both crop 
and borer. 

1 cannot in the brief space allowed, fully discuss 
the meteorological features of the question in this 
Paper, but will just say that when the number of sun- 
spots were at the maximum the crops were good, as 
the number decreased s0 did the crops, and as they 
are DOw on the incresse, crops will probably prove 
good till the maximum is again passed. [Our corres- 
pondent alone is responsible for this theory. What is 


| certain is the melancholy tact that crops have gone 
| down in 6 years from 5 to 2 cwt. per acre.—Hp. 7. 4. | 


For the purposes of this paper we will consider that 
the averages of the various styles of planting give 
fitteen hundred trees per acre original planting. 

It takes fully three years tor supplies amongst old 
coffee to come into bearing, and would not be far 


} off the mark if I said fitty per cent fail in Sonth 


Coorg. 

However to carefully understate the case we will 
suppose all to come on, Then the land ont of bears 
ing per acre of cnltivated coffee was in 


1887 Equal to 22°2 per cent. 
1888 i 2207 eine 
1889 " 24°7 + 
189u ” 252 4, 


} All this is paying texes, absorbing work, and manure, 
| and taxing the best energies of our planters to prevent 
it increasing. 


The insect was the subject of Government inquiry 
some years ago, when Dr. Bidie investigated the 


| matter. He however had not the opportunity to sit 


down and work out the life history, or probably his 
work would have been as complete as that of Marshall 


! Ward on Leat Disease. 
This insect is the larva of an elegant beetle gener- } 


In 1887, in the month of May, I obtained my 
first specimen of the beetle, and I soon tound that 
es far ag the estates with which I was connected 
were Concerned it caused greater destruction than 
leaf disease, in spite of their being under shade. 
Ibegan a careful study of the life of the insect, and 
though one or two minor points are still undecided on 
the whole of its history is fully worked out- 

In the central district of the Bamboo the beetle 
appears later than in the hot Hastern, but sooner 
than on the Ghauts. 

My remarks apply to the central district, 

Atter the first or second week in June, depending 
on the monsoon, the beetles disappear. Stragglers 


decimutiug others, and even in those moat free from | ®7@ to be found all the year round, but it is not 


} till the end of August that there is any certainty 


of finding specimens of the autumn flight, and it is 
well on into April before the spring host appears. 
The maxima are two: one at the end of May, 


January, February and July. 
To make the influence of the weather on the 
beetle’s development clear I append a table drawn up 


also in applying remedies; it 18 easier to deal with | f° Personal observation :— 


Month. Weather. Temperature: JBeetles. 
deg. deg. 
January Dry 60 to 90 Fh, Very scarce 
| February 50t0 90 ,, a 
| March Showers ? 55 to 90 ,, Searce 
| April Showers 66to 90 ,, Few 
May ” 75 to 96 ,, Plentiful 
| June Monsoon 60 to 70 ,, Kew 
July a 60t0 70 ,, Very searee 
| August a 70 to 80 ,, Scarce 
September Heavy showers 65t090 , Few 
October i 69 to 90 ,, Plentiful 
| November Showers? 79to 85 , Very plentiful 
|} December mo C8 65 to 8 4, Kew 


Where a note of interrogation follows weather remarks 


| if means the showers are uncertain, There is ocoa- 


sionally a much greater variation in the temperature 
than toat given: for instance in May I have koown 


| the thermometer to be over 104 dog. in the shade, 
| and J have in January eeon it down to under 40 deg, & 
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Broadly speaking the temperature represents the aver- 
ages of the maximum and minimum observations, 


and they do not as a rule vary in South Coorg more | 


than five or ten degrees from those given. 

A censideration of the foregoing explains why 
‘shade,” recommended by Dr. Bidie, 
its good effects on the Poll 
had been planted by Mr. Minchin, who I am informeu 
saw its good effect in Munzerabad, is so useful in 
retarding borer development. 


and shade by shutting out the sun’s rays lowers 
the temperature, 
The eggs if kept at a temperature of 36 deg. for 


24 hours are all kilied, few resist a temperature of | 


40 deg:; but if the temperature is maintained at 
from 80 deg. to 90 deg. almost all the eggs will give 


forth larve in about 10 days. Hence when &@ very | itis devouring becomes almost as hard as the surcouud. 


66 borer yo | 
It is also the reason | 


dry season with hot east wind occurs 
failures are More numerous, 
why borer has beens0 much worse inthe ‘! Bamboo” 
districts than in the forest and ghuuts, and ia the 
chief reason for shade becoming necessary in the 
hot eastero districts. ‘ 


or oreyice on the sunny side of the tree, 
avoids the side upon which 
beats. Every shower of rain destroys the eggs 
dry. Shade does great good by retarding the deve- 


chance of being treed by the rain from them. 
Twelve “borer” trees taken out 


possible in siz0; the primaries were cut off. 
No. 1. Four of vhe stems were placed 


about one foor clear of the trees. No. 2 was the 


same as No, 1, only the pad of wool was omitted. | 


No. 3 was the same as No, 2. In Nos, 1 and 2 the 


soil was kept constantly damp, and in No. 1 the | 
pad of wool also; No. 3 was quite dry. Previous ex- | 
periments had shown that a® temperature of 80° to | 
90° was most favourable to the development of the | 


eggs, and I maintained that temperature as nearly 
as possible. 
No. 1 was damp all over 


No. 2 4, 3, at the root 
No, 3 ry) ” dry 


the following results :— 


Sep. 9th, 1888, 


No, Larva. Pups. Beetles, Totals, 
1 20 3 23 
2 63 a 1 G1 
3 191 12 8 206 
The average per tree is ; 
Noo 1 2 3 
5°75 17°75 51°50 


This shows that a tree left iying on the ground 
during the monsoon, when 
almost all the eggs deposited on it. 
pulled out. 


was as tollows :— 


60 Borer Grubs, or Lary 
22 Pupr 
1 Fly, Beetle or Imago 


83 total in the treo in various phages 


who saw | 
Bettas where it | 


it is kept constantly | 
damp, does not develop many beetles, but such a | 
tree if left out during the dry weather will develop | 
This points to | 


PHeMaigent, wescseity of@ burning’ (the tread (ns/iddon aa carefully reading the following description o: tho iu- 


of development, One beetle escaped before I cut up 
the tree, so that there were altogether 84 ‘borers’ 
in that one tree, 

This tree was kep. carefully dry, and at an equable 
temperature varying from about 65° to 80°. 

Under favorable circumstances the life histury as 
follows:— 


The beetle deposits the eggs in @ crevice of the 


| bark on the sunny side of the tree; in about ten days 


ol pt igs) | the larva hatch out, bust i 1 y 
The mean minimum temperature must nob fall below | Ooty Dah, may xednires Loijto 20. 


65 deg. F. or the development of the beetle is retarded, | 


The larva works on its side and cannot advance 
unless there is a resistance behind: this the newly 


| hatched insect obtains trom a projection or corrugation 


of the bark;in 24 hours or less the creature is buried 
under the bark. Once in the tree it advances, com- 
pacting the sawdust-like matter it excretus by ad- 
mixture with » gummy substance which aided vy the 
pressure of the inseot 1orcing itself up against sue wood 


ing wood, and fills the tunnel behind the auvancing 
larva; This work goes on for trom three to five months 
when having reached its full developments tha larva 
having advanced to within about i inch of tae bark 
undergoes transformation entering the pupa siute, 


| In this state it 1s covered by o thin transparent en- 


The beetle when depositing its eggs selects rack | yelone, and lies with its head towards the bark and 


and | 
the monsoon rain | 


the tail towards the centre; it remaing in this state 
till the tempratuse is suitable, probably about three 


| k i its final c 
RiichVhasemaonncentie placsd that: ancy aro kent | weeks or a month, when it undergoes its final Change to 


the beetle which eats its way out. If the larva bac not 


TrinnniustHayeane ao givina aa: heen a greater | worked near enough to the bark before changing, the 


beetle may tail to escape, there being more wuod than 


F : | ip can consume, 

Lo satisfy myself as regards the influence a moisture | 1 me 
I conducted ® series of experimenis on the deve- | gividual lite i te 1 of 
lopment of the eggs, which I will briefly describe, | is about six months, the majoriy of the 
in May were | 


chosen for the experiment: they were as equal as | though 1 have omitted o description of the Beetle anu 


Redding Borer Grub, and merely given an outline of the most 


in a dish, with soil up to the old ground level, on | 
the top of cach was placed a pad of wool. The | 
whole was enclosed in » muslin cage which was kept | 


From egg to beetle the average duration of the in- 


race developing in May and October. 
As I have already exceeded my limit I must couclude, 


important facts. 


WiILLIAM PRINGLE, 11,5.0,1., Agricultural Chemist, 
Bangalore, drd July 1891. 


PART 1, 


This paper gives a description of the Hvuiometa- 
bolic insect, the habits of which were describeu iu my 
last article, — 

Lhe beetle is classed with the great natural divi- 
sion of inseots the Mandibulata, 16 belougs to tue 


| order Coleoptera, suborder Arambycida (Lonyicorne 
| Latrezlle) ot which thereare accoraing tu 4 
} about 4,u00 named species, all more or loss de- 
| structive wood borers. 


‘ | to which the coffee borer bel i 
A beetle escaped from one of the trees in No. 8 | ATES KOON Estee 


in August, and in September I cut up the trees with | 


Packard 
Of these the genus Clytus 


England from its representative the Wasp Beetle 
(Clytus arietis), the larves of which do nos however 


! | cause much loss, chiefly confinin 

Trees brought in May 13th, 1888. Trees cut up | posts and dead tunber! cies meaner Vere See 
| species which do great damage: of these VU, pretus 
| the hickory tree borer and C. robinias the jucuss ice 


| borer resemble in shape and size most Cloocay the 


In America there are several 


Clytus coffeophagus, the Oottee Borer, Buv .nere are 


| several important differences between them nos only 
} in the marking of the elytra, but in wher shape 
| also. They do not quite cover the body which ox- 
| tends about one-twentieth (050) of an incu peyoud 
| them. When closed over the wings the pusterior ex- 


tremity is almost squareacross, on the outside of it 
a small spike projects. 

Further differences between the Coffee Borer und 
other known species of olytus will be discoverou py 


sect, and comparing it with the description uf named 


The greatest number of borers I found in one tree | SPECS: 


The ova (egg) is cream-colored, and is jusi large 


Tree taken out July 8th, 1887, out up September Sth. J, chough\to be visible to the naked eye. 


The larvee are when tull grown spout one to one and 


| ® querter inches long, about two-tenths (zuv) in 
| diameter at the anterior 
tapering gently dowa 


extremity of tue pouy, 
| $0 fifteen one-huudredtos 
°150) ot the posterior, The body is «ivided 
nto sleven segments, \bumped gn the back tos 


156 


wards the tail, bui flattened at the, anterior por- 
tiou. The head proper armed with powerful jaws 
is placed in the centre of a half-sphere, and is an 
obtuse knob, about five-one-hundredths (050) of an inch 
diameter and projection. The underside of the body 
for the first four segments from the head about three- 
tenths of an inch (-300) is quite flat, the divisions 
between the segments being almost non est. 


body, dividing each one forming rudimentary feet. 
From poiot to ‘point the last two segments are 
about one-tenth of ‘an inch’apart when the creature 
is at rest, it can, however, bring them: together or 
extend them to about two-tenths (200), 
The humps on the back are not exactly opposite those 
beneath, but are placed on the half-lap, so that a side 


view suggests ascrew. The tail is a protruberance on | 


the last segment, it is about two one-hundredthe (-020) | 
| terior portion of the meso-thorax close to the first 


| pair, they are four hundred and thirty thousandths 
| (-430) long. 


of an inch in diameter and'projection, Counting head 
and tail there are thirteen segments. — 
Pupa: the’ colour is a yellowish white, which 


becomes darker as the insect @pproaches its final change. | { 
A well-developed specimen measured ‘sixty-five one- | the meta-thorux, have the femur particularly well 
of an'inch in length, but some | 


| second pair, of a light brown color. 


hundredths eed 
are only (*5600)balf an inch long. 

The elytra are folded under thesécond pair of legs 
and overlie the third. ‘The antentiz’ are carried back 


over legs and elytra-and extend back’ as’ far as the | 


posterior portion’ of the ‘wings’ which are overlain | those of the second and third straight: this giving the 


by! the former of the secon i-pair of ‘legs. 

The whole is snclosed in a transparent’ membrane 
through which the form clearly shows, all the details 
of the future:beetle being discernable. 

The beetie (image) perfect ingsect.—The female is 


a little larger than the male, measuring from fifty-five | 
} all eyes and éars and is as active as a flea and re« 


(560) tosixty-three (630) hundredthsof aninchin length, 
while the male is only from fifty (500) to fifty-five 
(°550); 
in bis book, : 

The following is a description of the female; it applies 
also generally to the male, only as. before stated it 
is smaller. The head is depressed, small, flattened 
in front, with two white grey lines, formed by minute 
hairs, extending from the roots of the autennz past 
the eyes- These are large, prominent, brilliant, :com- 

ound lenses ;, about forty-one thousaydths (‘040), and 
fitteen (‘015) to twenty (020) thousandths of an inch 
in diameter. | 

They are placed more,to, the side than to the front, 
just below the antenna, forty-five (045) thousandths 
aboye the mouth. They command a very wide field 
of view, the insect, practically seeing a!l round at once. 

The antenne are two hundred, and, fifty (250) 
thousandths to sixty (260) in length; filiform, (re- 
gembling a piece of black silk thread); eleven.jointed, 
covered with microscopic hairs incurved and. pointed 
at the tip. The first joint is heavicr and stronger 
than the rest; the second longer; the joints taper 
up, towards the head, this being nearly twice the 
diameter of the joint which fits into it. 

The mandibles are forty-four thousandths (044) 
long, thirty-three thousandths (:033) broad at the base, 
very powertul, incuryed at the point, which is, blunt 
and rounded: each one when disseoted out is in 
shape like a boar’s head, the snout being curved down; 
they are sparsely covered with bristles. 

ne back of the head is black, polished, and smooth 
with minute, concave, rounded indentations; it ia 
free from hair. ‘The pro-thorax is one hundred and 
twenty thousandths (120) long on the underside one 
nuudred and eighty (180) on the back, one handred 
and sixty (160) in diameter ; it is when dissected out 
nearly spherical, a portion being cut off at one end 
to allow of junction with the head, the other end 
ig also sliced off for attachment to the meso-thorax, 
it is covered with minute yellowish gray hairs more 
particularly noticeable on the underside, and is marked 
on the back by three black spots the centre one being 
four to five times the.size of the outer ones, they are 
just the size of these full stops.,.. f 

A pair of short strong legs spring from the pos. 
terior portion of the prosthorax, they are four tenth, 


(400) of an inch long, 
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Dr. Bidie gives a’ good drawing of the insect | 


‘qith lateral’ yellowish grey lines, Tt 


fAveust 1, T8gr. 


The feet are armed with hooked bifid claws; the 
femur (thigh), in color black brown, is remarkably 
well developed. The meso-thorax is very short and 


} wedged in between the pro- and meta-thorax giving 


just room for the free attachment of the second 
pair of legs. The meta is in shape ovoid; on the 
underside from the termination the pro-thorax t9 


| the anterior extremity of the abdomen is two hundred 
The last four segments are developed into knobs | thousandthe ('200) of an inch. 


with a slight indentation paralle) (0 the axis of the | 
| the insect is at rest. They are in color black-brown 


On the back the meso- 
and meta-thorax are covered by the elytra, when 


under the wings. On the underside they are covered 
with a dark gray down; two lines one on each sides 


of a yellowish white color, extending from just below 
| the anterior extremity of the elytra, almost on 
| the division line of the pro- and meso-thorax te 
| the second pair of legs, from which it curves “back- 


wards over the meta-thorax to the third pair. 
The second pair of legs leave the body at the pos- 


The third pair arising from the posterior portion of 


developed, it is twenty (‘020) in lesgth,and as with the 
The total length 
of the'leg is six hundred and twenty-five thousandths 


| (625). All the tarsi (feet) are armed with clawa, and 


are black in color; those of the first pair aré hooked, 


beetle great power of holding on and forcing itself 


| up against the wood itself it is devouring. The short 


stiff hairs on the limbs enable the meect-to clean itself ; 


| the great length and strength of the third pair of legs 
| enable it to jump a considerable distance end as it 


springs off it often unfolds its wings. It seems to ‘be 


quires no little skill to oatch it. 

The elytra (wing-sheaths) spring from the mego- 
thorax’; they are thin horny plates, covering the wings 
proper; they are four-tenths (400) of an inch long; 
from shoulder tip to shoulder tip two-tenths (‘200) 
broad, tapering gently down down to fifteen one-hun- 
dredths (-150) of an inch'at the posterior extremity, 


| which is squared off. A spike projects about eight one- 
| thousandtbs (‘008)'of aninch on the outer extremity of 
| each one. 


The marks on the back of the elytra are a 
bronze color,on a black background. Beginning at the 
anterior extremity they consist of a cross line about 
two one-hundredths (020) broad extending right across 


| the back: It has a small, bright-yellow spot in the 
| centre. 


Resting on the outer extremity of this eross line are 
two dashes which with it forms a bracket @ Np, be- 
tween the horns of which a ‘with a much curyed 
top isinserted, The horns nearly touch the enclosed 
angle at the top of the X#", The bottom of this 
almost rests on the yellow spot in the centre of the 
crossline from this point to the top of the is 
fifteen one-hundredths ('150). Posterior to this is a 
shorter 7% much flattened and spread out at the 


| top, which has the point coincident with, but twenty— 
. three one=hundredths (‘230) from the yellow dot. 


A wedge of bronze color measuring one-tenth (:100) of 
an inch base to apex, completes the marks on the elytra 
the base extends from spike to spike. 

The wings when the insect is at rest are carefully 
folded under the elytra ; they are rather square at the 
top, tapering in a beautiful curve to a somewhat 
ronnded point. l 

The length from the junction with the body to the 
extreme tip is four hundred and forty-eight (:448) 
thousandths of an inch, and the extreme breadth is 
across the top one hundred and fifty-five one-thou- 
sandths (155). 

They are thin transparent irridcesent colorings. The 
midrib of the wing is very powerful, it ends in a, 
shaped piece which enables the insect to extend. or 


‘fur the wing at will, it is aided by another powerful 


rib at the anterior extremity. The outer edge is fringed 
with minute hairs which are’ algo spread over the 
upperside, 

The abdomen is divided into five pegmonts marked 


ipers off gently 


- ingect preving on it. If this is the. case Diinning waa 


othaneto planters. What the Jatter desiderate ia in- 
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to the tail to its junction. with the mota-thoraz. lt | .Tua Tea Traps or Brrrain.—Messrs. Geo. 
is about twenty-six one-hundredths (‘260) long and | White & Co have issued a comparative table of 
enlminates in & square’ tip measuring five one-hun-| | foures for the past threa seasons, from which we 
dradthe (-050) across the base, | | quote tha main results -— 

The telescopic ovipasitor enables the female to deposit: | irétal deliveries of India from Ist July,1890,'to 3th June; 
the eggsin the bottom of a crack: dver oneseighth af | 1891, were 98.°40,009 Ib, or at the vate of 8.528.700 1h. ner 
an inch deep. | ! i | | month. (Tneluding Exports 2,884,090 1b.)! "Total deliveries /in- 

This description of the personnel of the insect. can | ands Peter cones ponte MONG “TROPA aBNyonee (hea 
leave Jittle doubt that it belongs to the Olytus family, | 0 *t the rate of 8.545.000 Ib, ‘per month. Total deliveries (ins 
Brteriamlinnlined. to think that Dunningiwaa night th cluding Hxports) 1888-29. to 20th Tune 1891, were 93,264,0001b., 


: J or at the rate of 7,772,000 Ib. per month. : 
naming it Clytus cofeophaqus, as though I have found Total deliveries of Oeylon from Ist July 1890. to 20th June 
revéral of the genus OClytus amongst -wood-boring eee cranny Ib ; or at ea ee 3 706.990 Th. per 

0 tera of Coore none was identical, with the coffe month. (Including Pxports 1,829;090\1b.) Total deliveries (in- 
Ce hee lc, Pecans ib. Probably | cluding Exports) 1829-99, to 36th Jurie 1891, were 39.892 000 Ib., 
it st bale aCe doen seeks H ae pena SEtinart or at the: rate of 2:741,0001b. per month. Total deliveries tm- 
an ineseot, or rather a special auh-order ofa genus of 


cluding Exports) 1888-89; to 80th Tune 1891, were 24,904,0001b., 
or at therrate of 2,075.400 1b, per. month. 
Total delivertes of India for Home Consumption from Ist 
tight in ceiving it the name Clytus coffeophagus. If aby leet sth June ee were 96,456,000 Ib., or at the rate 
; ie: verre Bash of 8,0°8,000\1b. per. month. 
WOT are ie fea aes ehh 4 * a the Ronee eta { 5 Total deliveries of Ceylon for Home Consumption frora ‘st 
Aylotrupes Coffea Indica, until such time asentomologiats | Ty1y 190, to 80th June 1891, were 49,853,000 Ib., or at the rate 
vrove that Dunning ia right or wrong, or. that one of | of 3.571,000 Ib. per month. 
the known snecies mrevinnaly tamed is idantical with if. ‘é Porat deli vertes for Elome -Consumpéion of British Grown 
WILLTAM PRINGLE 0.1% icultural Chemist. ea from Ist July 1890. to 30th June 1891, were 189,309,000 1b., 
Bin Ales Teak ee oe or at the rate of 11,609,000 Ib. par, month 
> oh at} ) . 


ae ye |, Total, deliveries of “hina and Japan from 1st July 1890, to 
[This| purely technical description ot the eoffees | 30th June 1391. were 81,305.00 1b., or at therate of 6.775.0001b. 
boring ineect will he more interesting to naturalists | per month.. (Including Mxports. 28,371 009 Ib.) Totat deli- 
veries, (including Wxports), 1889-90. to 80th June * 91, were 
87,836,000 1b., or at the rate of 7.319,700 1b: ‘per month, Totat 
| deliveries (Including Exports) 1888-89, to 30th June 1891, were 
103,123.000.1b., or at the rate of.8.598/600 4bi per month. 
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formation to enable them to destroy this and other 
pests.—Ep. 7.4] 
Pi Gane A 

Burmese Ropres.—Threa rubies, uncut, of a size 


never hefore seen in Fingland, or even in Europe, | ¢ ee DAS WOO 0 & 
i Re ; : Fi or erie) et ODOR 
“were sold by auction recently in London. These | Sas IS Ris gad Pan eueeee SSS 
were, the nroperty of the Burma Ruby Mines Oom- | g |= 2!” iss SS anaas 
pany (Limited): The first, which weighed 1,185 a3 a SET ash 
carats. was irregular in form, and resembled quartz, }| 3 ge | BER, BARs AS Oe | 
fave in colour, which. was deep red. Biddines |} | [25 (°° a 1G So B 1) Sih! 
commenced at 2001.. and rapidly sdvanced to 4001.. | 2 1-7 Samae. &3 masonn —{ EER 
at which it was sold. The gecond lot weighed 302 3 lee BeEES Bee} Cha ears | ALLS 
oarats. This was vellowish red in colour, and | 0 tree rhe mm SOS eS 
sold. for 657. Lot 8 weighed 281, carate,.was dull | — | Es | Sa ee 2335 
redvin colour and brought 32° guineas.—Rangoon | 3 aa Bo meesawonl oF ai ge tals S888 
Gazette. qf RG 
W.YNAAD PLannrRs?, AssoclaATIon.—From the proceed. | 3 “ essse 3 2 ass g Saes 
ines°of a General Meeting held.at Mepnadi Reading & 1 Q Sagas Bw Pigs s 13 HBSS, 
Room, 1st Jnly 1891, we quote as follows :—Leaf | ERE Ba) ele RD ACCC SEAT aR SERS 
Disease —Read letter -from the Honorary Secretary u ae = anes aay 
to Me. Pringle m. 8. c. 1. Approved. Tea FEssay.— | 3 | hes 2 Bil Sah OBS | ISEB 
Read, letter from, Mr.. Yonge returning the 5 Essays | g he | Cre Rates boc Dien: Sic pal paye ON 
oa Tea planting in Wynrad in connection with a Central | = | a | eae 
Factory, and awarding the Association’s Prize of R200 | | Vs. Bs jo 8 cy Bees 
to the Hissav bearing the Motto In te spes ast (W.M. | 8 |. & } Bi: ar iii:st igen: | OBOE 
Standen Esq., Naduvattam.) The Honorary Secretary | 8 Seeealany ; | et 
was authorized to pay the above award to the gentle- < Riga aR SRESOSSRSRAB SSq 
man. named, and to make arrangements for the printing | 4 Bs | Bo ae aa ASSRORAS S25 
of the Essay. Cinchona in Java.—Resolved, that the | & | =5 i a ° Sage 
Honorary Secretary address the Secretary to Govern. | ———_—___¢___.-___. Sax 5 
ment, requesting that Mr. Lawson be sent to Java | & ert & Be 9 Ba Bos 
on the special duty of reporting on the cultivation of | 3 Ie SSP uN bp lir:aBaiid gaes 
Oinchona in that Island. hus nies a’ 9 i 
A Prosprrovus Tea Company Growine ‘New | 6 fee | | 
Propuots.””—Dr. Berry White at a meeting of ‘the | SErBa 380, (2S Sa345 | Sass 
Joktsi Tea Company announced a profit of 16 per | | Sali oae y ‘od A SSS 
cent and said . } Be ha Sorapet ieimneaiSn caus pl CRI | TAT AEE) Oe evroe oO. 
Last year 1 mentioned that on several of our estates | > | 5 | BST aor Cae ae ora acc feaariar | eSece 
we had instituted experiments in tho cultivation of | S ) &  } 
other products, especially of such as were snitable to | § | Sa 12S2Ra & Het eean REEZ 
low-lying and unfit for, tea cultivation. We have in- | S58 [8° Te OWS Ci cE AT ES | SSa-= 
creased the area under rhea, althongh as yet we have |. ae = OEM ee 
~ not brought any fibre to market, thinking it of more | | SIREN sees vare teu meociniasimivauieperenasiBie HESSD 
importance to extend the cnitivation before attempting j | SVnve 
to work it on revenue ressunt. Wo have also grown) ors By 
some jute, which bas be’ vorv_ favourably reported on F 4 | aA 
by the exverts in Calcutta, and ® considerable part of | a Sie P PSEC POSS aso d is a8 
our fee simple forest land in North Luckimpore has a bo hs es 
been grafted with the rubber-yielding Ficus elasticus. | = re bo carectls £3 SESAA 
_ Astill larrer area will. we hope, be put out next cold | 5 | ae Hog BO hg. Dee re Gage 4 Be 
weather. it has been done under the superintendence A Bhs Bae eeoes 2 BES oS AI 
of the manaver of thatdivision, Mr. Crowe, who is now é SESES re sandsaedsas |= 
at home on sick lewe, and who is very sanguing re- | Sree aoras SiR since Fae eS s 


garding the success. of the rubber plantation; 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
( From S. Figgis & Co.'s Fortnightly Price Ourrent London, July 16th, 1891.) 


BAST INDIA. QUALITY. Bast Coast Africa, Mala- QUALITY 
Bompuy, cues fades bar and Madras Coast, y QBORATIONS 
4 nd, Zanzibar. Bengal. 
STOR arte ceo tenes tie Good and fine dry =... @3 g £6108 (INDIGO, Bengal ap Middling to fine violet... 4g 4d a 5a 9d 
BARK CINCHONA Ges: 1¢/Gommon and good “ld40s a £5 5s Ordinary to middling ...\3. 4d.a 4s 24 
; y OWN)Renewed ... wld a Je Kurpah + «| Fairto good reddish yioltl9, 54  4¢ 
Medium to fine Quill .../44 a 9d Ordinary and middling...Joc 94a 3s 3d 
BOO ee ee we Od a 4d Madras (Dry Leaf). eae is pood «(9a 8d a 3a 
rane fe ee Td a 8A w to ordina! a 
Red..|Renewed ... cof 19d @ Ie IVORY--Elephante’ Teeth- ih be Adie OB Ad 
Medium to good Quill...J4q a aq 60 1b. & upwards _...|Soft slightly def. to sound|egg @ £77 10s 
Spoke shavings ... 6/94 a 2d over 30 & under 60 Jb, aA . £55 a £73 
Preach see ee “Nd a 9d =! & ate lb. ous ee ry} 9 £A7 a £59 
9 : Fi ae pie abe OES CXIV CLOG NE Wien) 1)-<7| SOLU AE dass »» (£83. 108 a2B4 10s 
BEES WAX, Etanowit’|Good to fine... ..len toa a £8 103 Billlayd Bail Piene<Sie on loos 1» |£99 5 BBR 10s 
Mauritius & Madagascar...|ay,’? ry ate “£6 a £7 1 me Ball Pieces 23a 84 1n|Sound one +/€21 9. £95 10s 
OARDAMOMS— Fair to good 530 «(£6 103 a £6 15s agatelle Points .../Sli. def. to fine sound --| £67108 a £89 108 
Allepee ’ Cut Points for Balls {Shaky to fine so’id ad. £31 a £70 10s 
Mane alone 08 ‘Fair to fine clipped “lg a 99 64 Mixed Points & Tips...| Defective, par: h rd £39 1080 £56 
nes Gee OK Bold, bright, fairto ane 1s 6d & 39 4d Cut Hollows «..|Thin to ee sli, def to 
“s+ +:|Good to fine plump, cliped|og a soun ri A 
Ceylon. Malabar sort! Faint good bold bleached|9, Ana a Sea Beir ‘ ai BI 
es »» medium ,, 3 6d Za 4 Crvd.crkd & close strght 
roe sean a 3 1s 64 a MYRABOLANES, Bombay/Bhimlies I, good & ae uarat 
mat] vo wold brows) rile sed __, _Paleligs a 15s 
MMigaore sort|Fai tO fine bold 195 Gd a ds 4a »; AT, tair pickings|gs od @ 103 6d 
Sana iay pediiine “lig 6d a 1s 10d Jubbleporel, good & ane. 
i BP oP apy “lis als 4d paleligs 6d a 14s 
c Ne ae Sexiouss Common to good «-.lad a 29 Og », Il, fair re- ee 
Qnds| White. wld 43d jections +182 9d a 103 6d 
Sr Fair and good pale «ld a 3hd Maa Vingorlas, good and fine|;o, gq a 125 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar Brown and brownish «-./931 9 3q adras, Upper Godavery|Good to fine picked ... 198 a 138 
» A coy Fair to\fine bright A5Fg a 62a6d oe ‘ ae Ay Commign to middling ...j103 a 116 
Ord’y. and middling +/403 a 50s ast ass sas ALE eee aoe wo 
CINNAMON, cate Ord'y, to fine pale quill.../7q aig 5a Pickings ...|/Burnt and defective ... Le ae te 6d 
Feb) Liipoe pe 6p.) AG) Oko Sil MACE, Bombay ...|Dark to good bold pale...log 4 33 9d 
4ths| oy ”? +9 «162d a Isld NUTMEGS Wd com, darkto fine bold 3d a Is 2d 
Chips File os pe epee ss bad a wee » ry) os Hee 2 B0's, a 19g 8d a. 38 1d 
a * i ne plan tee a7 eee tee 
CLOVES; Zantbae b } Fair to ‘ined bright ... aa a 33d NUX  ) Cochin, Madras { Fair to fine bold fresh Me Geren 
‘STEMS 2. "|Common dull and mixed|3q a 3id VOMICA and Bombay) | Small ordinary and fair|gs » gy 6d 
OCT LUSEINDICUS Common to good (2d a Id OIL, CINNAMON --.|Fair to fine heavy -l1e a 28 6d 
COLOMBO ROOT “(Pair sifted...  .. liga 1le 6d CITRONELLE .. Bright & good flavour,../6q a 34 
iene a\Sonditeene bright sound}22s 6d a 28s 6d Eee Ne “Inia? to Ana? woe wag ike & 124 
: rdinary & middlin - 1163 a 20s RC eylon _,../ Mid. to fine, not woody |905 a 253 
Geen SEEDS, sifted...(air totne fresh 1.1203 a 209 iY wend’ | Zanzibar ...|Picked clean flat leaf ...110g a 20s 
DRAGONS BLOOD, _ |¥air to fine dry /248 a 32864 |pappaR Mozambique) ,, wiry ..  ...!/253 a 35s 
Zanzibar os A Malabar, Black sifted ...|Fair to bold . 
GALS buesoral& Ordinary to good drop .../50s a 90s Alieppee’ & meticheers Int, per Af elses. Mba 
ureey “Fair to find dark blue .../525 6d a 575 6d |, rellicherry, White ....| ,, ” » «(19 a Js 1d 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good white and green .../40s a 50s PLUMBAGO, Lump ..|Fair to fine bright bold|is, a gis 
iR, ’ **!Good to fine bold -«l653a 753 ; ; Middling to good small...|113 a 14s 
Rough. |Small and medium 403 a 528 Chips ..|Sli’tly foul to fine bright!g, a 12s 
8"--\Pair to fine bold ++/323 a 408 Dust ...|Ordinary to fine bright.../43 gd a 73 6d 
Bengal, Rough |Small and medium _.../243 a 98s Ses [Fair and fine bold  ..|63 a £3 10s 
GUM AMMONTIACUM .,,|Fair to good =... — «../19s } ER, Bengal |Goodtofinepinkynominal/503 a 60s 
ANIMI, washed ...|Blocky to fine clean ...50s a 90s Ordinary to fair _ -/983 a 458 
: “*!Picked fine pale in sorts,|£11 a £13 Inferior and pickings .../15s a 25 
Part yellow & mixed do.|£10 a £11 SALTPETKE, Bengal ...|Ordinary to good ...|1@s@d a ITs 
Bean & Pea size ditto ...|£5 a £7 103 {SANDAL WOOD, Logs .|Fair to fine flayour ...|£35 a £60 3 
Amber and red bold ...|£10 a £12 SaPANTWOGr Chips../Inferior to fine -A£9 a £30 
Soo e Dee ee eee ae” | ISHEDEAC Mn eee Ordiosr htogeeey bright/a00.c od 
ne ‘oste 3 ; 5h ie 308 a 90s : 
ABARIC Usd ewe eee tee ee ae elan nan SENNA, Tinnevelly __...|Good to fine bold green...|6q a 8d 
Sorts, dull red to fair .../353 a 55g Medium to bold green.../4d a 6d 
Ghatti ..,)Good to fine pale selected|/45s a 55s Small and medium green|2q a 3d 
Sorts middling to good.../23s a 333 Bombay com dare ang smal] iv a lid 
- Good and fine pale _.../658 a 100s - ‘ +-|Ordinar vy to goo «-/]1d a 2d a 
ae eee Peadigh to pale brown ...|25s a 50s SHELLS, M.-0’-P. ..|E@ypT14n—med. to largel87s 6d a 92s6d 
Madras ...JDark to fine pale +158 a 508 small and medium. = 7 
ASSAFCRTIDA Fair to fine pinky block 1 oyster and chicken|75s a 92a 6d 
and drop “aie «../308 & 803 arge : -{Bompay—fine thick .../80s a 100s 
Ordinarystony to midling}15s a 25s medium stout bright fairly clein|1003 a 1058 
KINO «(Fair to fine bright .. 558 a 578 6d ehicken part stout 6 » 35 1808 a 90s 
M\RRH, picked  |Fair to fine pale (£4 a BT oye oe pag thin eT 53. Mann eg 
Aden gorts|Middling to good .. {703 a 803 USSE medium to fine bold /48s.a 553 
OLIBANUM, drop...|Fair to fine white +. [B98 a 6058 Es small and m dium sorts|34s a 45s 
; Reddish to middling ...|22s 6d a 32g 6d Uingah Ceylon .../Sorts... Eh 1.(23 a 10s 
pickings... Middling togoodpale ... in 2 ie TAMARINDS “ ids to ane Di ouee ony Vere a 1ks 
ifting Slightly foultofine .,,]109 a 15s 1 Stony and inferior .../4s 63 
Se es eae ai Red hard clean ball .,.|IS 1d a 23 2d TORR leeeH pLbe vs::|Pair & fine clean heayy|18s 6d a 2ts 
East African Ports, Zanzi-)White softish ditto  ...}le 8d a 1s 11d oa Seana one aay Low thin to mid. clean’7s a 17s 6d 
bar and Mozambique Coast} Unripe root ../18 8dals 9d [UORM 1: BENE a -/Leanish to fine plump 
; 5 iver = iB {ls 4d a ls 10d finger ... /153 a 16s 
Sausage, fair to fine .../1s 8d a 1s 11d Madras .. |Fin. fair to fine boldbrgt 16s 6d a 18s 6a 
Assam Good to fine .../18 10d a 2s 3d ” «(Mixed middling... 258 a 16s 
’  |Common foul & middling|10d a 1s 8d thy 77 Bulbs w «(108 a 128 
tangoon «ss {Fair to good plea ea Ke Pie aes 1d VANILLOES ochin |, «.|Finger ..s bus vo 183 a 14s 
adagasear, Tame Goodto fine pin white|2s a 28 6 , E eo 
MM aieRIe nd. Nosesibe Fair to Bond black 184d a 1s 9d Bourbon, ists .../Fine, cryst’ed 5 to 9 in, 8s a 20s 
ISINGLASS or {ood tofine pale _,,.|28 3d. a 3s MAELONs 2nds.../Foxy & reddish 5 to 8 in, 73 a 125 
“FISH MAWS } Pogues \dark to fair (18 a 29 Seychelles, f drds...{Lean & dry to mid. un- 
“Bladder Pipo,,,{Clean thin to fine bold,,,/18 6d a 88 4d are ae | Uh, der Gin, 443 8 Te 
Purse Dark mixed to fine pale 64d a 1s 6d ACLAG ASCH, Sees/LOw, foxy, inferior and} 
se 1p 8d a as Pickings.. sje & OF 


urracheo Lead commen to good pale a. 
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Agriculture for August :— 
THE 


“CINGALEE” V. THE SINHALESE 


PLOUGH. 


good deal of discussion has re- 
sulted from Dr. Voelcker's com- 
mendation of the Indian and 
Sinhalese system of “scratching 
the ground;” and against this 
bheoretical view the Madras” papers have quoted 
the practical data given by Mr. Sewell, the 
Collector of Bellary, who is shout to under- 
take a series of tests to prove the advan-= 
tages of deep-ploughing. The Limes of Ceylon in 
amarticla on “Deep v, Light Ploughing” asks: 
“What have Mr. Green and the various Agricul- 
tural Instructors to say to Dr. Voelelker’s theory ? 
We know that the experiments made by Mr. 
Green all wer to prove the superiority of his 
i methods, but this may have been due to other 
things than the deep ploughing with European 
ploughs, such as the methods of sowing, &c.” 
Now in the experiments referred to, there were 
a good many in which cultivation was carried on 
_ according tothe native systemin every detail, except 
that the improved plough was used in preparing 
| the land—the method of sowing being the same 
as that adopted by the native cultivator. The 
results of experiments with the “ Cingalee” 
| plough have been embodied in & pamphlet which 
| 18a summary of reports from authentic sources, 
In this pamphlet the following experiments were 
carried out to test the advantage of using the im- 
| proved instead of the nativeimplement, no other 
change in the ordinary cultivation being made; 
/ no Facer ee ’ being done, and no manure 
/ used :— . 
i At Minuwangoda, 32% bushels an acre were got 
| by usmg the improved plough against 174 bushels 
| by working with the native implement; at Mul- 
laittiyu, 28 bushels an acre against 14 bushels, 
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At Nikaweretiya, the Agricultural ‘Instructor 
realised about 53 bushels per acre ‘after using the 
improved plough—the neighbours getting 5 'to’6 
bushels per acre. 

At Galle and Batticaloa, Mr. Elliott ‘reports 
283 and 47 bushels per acre were taken in after 
the use of the improved -plough. 

At Toppur the Instructor took in about 234 
bushels after the use of the improved plough, only 
getting 14 bushels per acre with the native im- 
plement. 

One another occasion the crop realised at Toppur 
after using the ‘Cingalee’ plough was 363 bushels 
per acre. 

Of course where “planting out” was practised 
in addition to the use of the improved plough the 
yields were muca higher than where the seed was 
at once sown broadcast. Many of theresults piven 
in the pamphlet mentioned above, were obtained 
not only by Government Agricultural Instructors, 
but also by private cultivators; the reports being 
in every case perfectly reliable: so that the supe- 
riority of the improved method of ploughing over 
the “scratching of the ground” cannot but ‘be 
acknowledged. 

The deeper ploughing as well asthe turning over 
of the soil results in the bringing to the surface of 
apart of the lower and inert soil which is not 
reached by the nativeimplement. This turned-up 
soil, under the influence of the atmosphere, im- 
proves vastly in character; while after being 
moved and softened it becomes capable of retaining 
water and less liable to damage from a. sudden defi- 
ciency of irrigation water. Though.deep ploughing 
may not always give a great increase in produce 
the first year, it appreciably increases the out- 
turn in succeeding years. There are of course 
soils that will not bear deep ploughing, such as 
those which have a sterile substratum below.a few 
inches of good soil, a subsoil which under‘ any 
circumstances it is not desirable to bring to the sur- 
face. Of course any one who knows anything of the 
¢ haracter of soils will be abletouse his judgment in 
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the matter of ploughing. The 


the same time bring it to the surface. 


Dr. Voelcker hints that the result of the use of 
an English plough will be that the furrow slices 
The rule adopted 
in ploughing up paddy land with the improved 
implement is to plough when the land is dry, about 
The 
dangers of putting a heavy implement on stiff wet 
land, and ploughing deep, are well known, but 
given that such land is well drained and dry, 
“ baking ” of the furrow-slices, or the “ poaching” 


will be baked as hard as_ brick. 


six weeks before the usual ploughing time. 


of the land need not be feared. 


Itis of the highest economic importance that 
the cultivator should improve and add to his soil 
by working to a proper depth and not merely 


While advan- 
tage is taken of silt brought on to the land by 
irrigation. water, it is a palpably weak system 
which wilfully neglects the improvement of land, 
and solely depends upon irrigation waters (that 
are liable to fail) for a few inches of transported 


scratching the surface of his land. 


soil. 


We shall look forward with interest to the 
official report of Dr. Voelcker, to see whether he 


will give any well-grounded reasons (which he has 


hitherto failed to do) for the statement he has 
made that there isno room for improvement in 
native agriculture in India and Ceylon in the 


matter of ploughing: for this statement is directly 


opposed to theresults of experiments both in the 


Empire and the Island. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
We have to acknowledge with thinks the receipt 
of the July number of the Richmond College 
Magazine. Among other interesting matter is a 
column of curosities, in which mention is made of 
the insectivorous Drosera, amphibious fish, and 
the phenomena known as“ fish-rain.” Drosera is 
not uncommon in the marshy portions of the 
Cinnamon Gardens of Colombo,—as is also the 
Pitcher, another insectivorous plant. Darwin 
has described both these, and noted experiments 
made to test their power of digesting animal 
matter, in his work on insectivorous plants; but 
the insectivorous nature of these plants has quite 
lately been questioned by some scientists. The 
fall of fishes, apparently from the clouds, is an 
instance, of the “ preeter-natural rains ” which have 
caused great consternation among ignorant races. 
Other examples of preeter-natural rains are “ blood 
rain” and “black rain,’ due to the solution of 
very fine desert or volcanic dust that has been 
carried into the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
“yellow rain” or “sulphur shower” due to the 
presence of the pollen of the Scotch fir, “wheat 
and manna falls” resulting from wheat or esculent 
lichens being carried away by hurricanes, which 
have also caused falls of fish, frogs and molluscs. 
It is recorded by Geikie that many thousands of 
herrings fell near Edinburgh in 1817; and that 
similar showers took place near Loch Leven in 
1825, in Rossshire in 1828, and in Ulva in 1830. 
These are all due to the effect of strong winds. 
The fact that these hurricanes are generally 


usual course 
adopted where the surface soil overlies one of 


extremely poor character is to use a subsoil stirrer 
which, while it moves and loosens and, through the 
agency of water, aerates the subsoil, does not at 


accompanied by thunder and lightning may 
account for the fact mentioned by the writer of 
“a few curiosities” that some ignorant races 
connect these “fish-rains” with electric phe- 
nomena. By curious coincidences falls of manna 
are said to have taken place at Ooromiah during 


a famine in 1829, and again at Herat while that 
place was being heseiged. 


Inthe Nineteenth Century for June, Prof. Huxley, 
in a postscript to his article entiled ‘‘ Hasisadra’s 
Adventure,” refering to the “overthrow” of 
Darwin's theory as to the origin of coral-reefs, 
which, according to the Duke of Argyll was 
patent to every unprejudiced person, goes on to 
say that he has recently become acquainted with 
a work, in which Dr. Langenbach, a really com- 
petent authority, thoroughly acquainted with all 
the new lights which have been thrown upon tbe 
subject during the last ten years, pronounces the 
judgment; firstly, that some of the facts brought 
forward by Messrs. Murray and Guppy against 
Darwin’s theory are not facts; secondly, that 
others are reconcilable with Darwin’s theory ; 
and, thirdly, that the theories of Messrs, Guppy 
and Murray “are contradicted by a series of 
important facts.” In an early issue of this 
Magazine we noted the two theories of Darwin 
and Murray as to the origin of coral reefs and 
islands. Darwin has been thought by many to 
have assumed toomuch when he premised a general 
subsidence of the sea-floor: Mr. Murray’s theory 
depended on facts elicited during the celebrated 
voyage of the Challenger,—facts which did not 
support the ‘general subsidence” of Darwin. 
When, however, so competent an authority as 
Langenbach avers that some ofthese facts werenot 


facts, and that the theories of Murray and Guppy 


are contradicted by a series of important facts, 
it would seem likely that modern geologists will 


think of shifting back their belief to Darwin’s 
theory. 


Mr. T. B. Kehelpanala furnishes the following in- 
teresting notesregarding the well-known Muturaja- 
wela fields:—The name Muturajawela literally sig- 
nifies royal-pearl-fields ; andthe place hasbeen long 
associated with fertile paddy lands. ‘Tradition 
says that the name owes its origin tothe following 
incident. A Sinhalese king owned these fields in 
days of yore,and during his proprietorship, a 
cultivator—for reasons not very evident—sowed 
the land with the husks of paddy from the 
Kalavita or threshing-floor. Contrary to all ex- 
perience and expectation, the ears of corn, instead 


of bearing at least paddy, carried strings of pearls - 


on the panicles. The cultivator, overjoyed at the 
strange result of his experiment, went with all 
speed to his Sovereign and communicated the 
fact to his Majesty, who accompanied by his nobles 
lost no time in inspecting the field in question. 
All saw and were struck dumb with wonder at 
the sight. The late Mr. Advocate Muttiah gave 
me a very good explanation of this parable, which 
he thought was intended to show the extreme 
fertility of the Muturajawela fields, that were 
capable of producing, with a sowing of a 
quantity of seed that was hardly appreciable, a 
harvest ay valuable as pearls. A part of these 
lands is now under paddy, and notable among the 
cultivators is Mr. Jacob de Mel. This enterpris- 
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ing gentleman has taken effectual measures to 
cope with the great difficulty in the way of culti- 
vation, and that is the periodic influx of brackish 
water. During the Dutch Government dams 
were constructed to keep off the salt water from 
inundating the land. It is hoped that the long 
deferred project of draining these fields will result 
in the recultivation of the greater part of the 
land that has been lying fallow so long, and make 
it prove worthy the name it bears. 


Mr. J. A. Kodippily writes :-—Para-hera and 
Kekuna-dure are two villages about 7 miles from 
Matara, on the road to Hakmana and Dikwella. 
Their distance from the sea is about 23 miles. 
The soil is a very good loam, mixed with a con- 
siderable quantity of gravel. Coconuts and Citro- 
nella grass thrive very well. There are estates 
belonging to Wellabadapattu. Mudaliyar, the 
Mohotty Mudaliyar, Dr. Schokman, Mr. D. W. 
Gunaratna, and several others. Almost all are 
cultivated with coconut. One proprietor culti- 
vated tea as an experiment, which proved unsuc- 
cessful: 5 out of 10 acres having been an utter 
failure. Cinnamon is also, I hear grown in one 
or two estates. 

W. A. D. 8. contributes the following note on 
Chaya Root ( Oldenlandia Umbeliata) :—The plant 
which produces the Chaya root of commerce grows 
wild over many parts of the Island, andis specially 
met with in Mannar, Jaffna, the Northern Islands 
and the Wanni Districts. The roots when 
bruised have a yellowish colour, and were valued 
as a good dye stuff by Indian dyers. Large 
quantities of Chaya root were exported to India 
some fifty years ago, but the quantity has con- 
tinued to decrease of late years, till the last year’s 
Customs returns showed no exports at all. Chayais 
never cultivated, andit is believed that whenit is 
cultivated the root loses to a great extent its value 
as a dye stunt: only an inferior dye being obtained 
from cultivated Chaya. The want of a demand at 
the present day for this dye, can only be supposed 
to have been brought about by the gradual displace- 
ment of the vegetable colours by the cheap aniline 
dyes prepared from coal tar. The quality of the 
Chaya depends to a great extent on the soils in 
which it grows: Chaya growing in the Island of 
Karativoe was considered to be superior in quality 
to that growing in Manaar or the Wanni. the 
digging for the root was carried on by a par- 
ticular caste of Tamils. 


So 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The problem of Industrial Development is one 
that Ceylon has already had to face, and one that 
will increase in importance as year succeeds year 
and the conditions of commercial life become 
harder and harder. It is a question the sioni- 
fizance of which cannot be over-rated, How to 
develop the industries of the country, and thereby 
not only elevate its commercial status, but also 
add to the wealth of its people, and bring a com- 
fortable livelihood to numbers that already find 
it hard to live,—these are problems which, if they 
are not pressing now, will become go at no distant 
period that these problems have already foreed 
themselves on public attention is clear from the 
great interest excited over the Technical Institute 


about which so much was said some time ago. . It 
may not be unfair to ask what has resulted from 
the excitement which promised so much. 

The question being so interesting in itself, it is 
well worth observing what other countries are, 
doing in regard to their own industrial develop- 
ment, as the experience of others may be profit-, 
able lessons for ourselves. A special interest 
attaches to the attempts made by our neighbours 
indndia. ‘To one of these it is the object of this 
paper to call attention. A lecture was given at, 
Lahore early this year by Mr. J.C. Oman, F.¢.8., 
r.u.8., the Professor of Natural Science in the, 
Lahore Government College. This lecture is one 
so free frommere technicalities, that it may pro- 
fitably be read by even that fastidious person 
known as the ‘general reader.” Its aim is emi- 
nently practical. It abounds in useful suggestions, 
that are none the less useful for being quite 
obvious when plainly stated; and these sugges-. 
tions are brought before us in simple and direct 
phrases that make the lecture a pleasant one to 
read. Besides, it is not the production of an 
ordinary theorist, such as Professors are commonly 
reputed to be. The present writer has personal 
knowledge of the earnest effortsmade by Mr, Oman 
for the advancement of Science, and the spread of 
scientific habits in the Panjab. He has among other 
things established a society for the cultivation of 
Science. One result of this lecture may be seen in 
the fact that a meeting washeld at Lahore last 
month to form an Association with the object. of 
improving the material and industrial resources, 
of the Panjab. ; 

With these introductory remarks we may turn 
to the lecture itself, of which what follows is 
mainly a summary. 

Mr. Oman. holds that the‘ actual position in 
the scale of nations occupied by any country 
depends primarily upon the intellectual and 
moral condition of the,people generally, z.e., wpon 
the intellectual status of the average man in the 
couutry, not of a mere class or section of the popu- 
lation; and not less so upon the character of the 
average man, as regards honesty and industry 
taken in their widest sense.” Excluding, then, 
geographical and climatic peculiarities, the con- 
ditions necessary for advancement are these :—(1) 
a stable Government; (2) General Education 
or national culture, including the education of 
women; (3) Technical knowledge; (4) Indus- 
trial association and industrial literature ; (5) 
A market for the industrial productions of the 
country; (6) Capital, co-operation, and the quick 
circulation of money. The present lecture con- 
fines itself to only three of these conditions, the 
second, third, and fourth. 

And first as to General Education. The differ- 
ences between England and India in this respect 
are brought out ina striking manner. With a 
population of 250 millions in India only about 
3 per cent can read and write; in England the 
percentage is 87, and in Scotland 93! But the 
contrast is not in the figures only. If in a back- 
ward district of England only 15 per cent of the: 
population can read, and in an advanced district 
of the Panjab the same proportion holds, the 
two peoples cannot yet be considered as being on 
the same intellectual level. For each possesses a, 
different literature. The Englishman has it in his 


‘power to read all the latest and best ideas on 
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every subject of importance, whether Literature, 
or Science, or Art. He knows all about the most 
recent’ inventions, and has particulars of every 
important industry. But the Panjabi has nothing 
of this in his vernacular. He has “very little 
of any kind to read, still less that is good, and 
nothing at all of a practical character and con- 
ducive to tdustrial progress.” 

Tf itis easy to object that the educated Panjabi 
has also access to the Englishman’s resources. 
But the educated Panjabi is not the average man 
of the district, and as a rule the educated Panjabi 
disdains industrial pursuits, or has no suitable 
opportunity of following them. Apart from that, 
the objection is based ona fallacy. In the first 
place, Englishis more orless « foreign language 
tothe native of India; and in the second place, 
to-say that the Englishman and the Panjabi have 
equal facilities in the way of procuring technical 
information is to exaggerate the capabilities of 
Indian booksellers. 

Evidently, therefore, a national literature must 
be the first step to industrial advancement, and 
Mr. Oman appropriately proceeds to sketch the 
character of the literature best adapted to India. 
With little or no modification, it would be a 
literature extremely suitable for usin Ceylon. 

Ist. The best’ English works of the day should 
be locally procurable and at low prices. This 
is a subject important and considerable 
enough to require separate treatment. It 
ia curtous that in spite of all the concessions 
granted by the Government (Gn the way 
of redttced postage rates and the absence of 
customs charges) the cost of books should still be 
so excessive. Not many years ago, before the 
rise in exchange, native booksellers in India were 
able to sell most books at eight annas to the 
shilling. Even now they sell at nine, and the larger 
European firme at ten annas. But in Ceylon, 
we are charged 87 cents (=14 annas)for a little 
shilling primer, and for other books in much the 
same proportion! If these charges do not appear 
extravagant to the book-buying public of Ceylon, 
they certainly deserve to pay. 

But even a charge of eight aunas to the shil- 
ling has been recognized as too high for the 
natives of India and even for most Europeans. 

Hence it is we see specialeditions (like Macmillan’s 
Colonial Library) being published for their benefit. 
An extension of this is what those interested in 
the national culture of India desire. There was 
lately some discussion on the subject, but nothing 
definite has apparently been decided. 

ond. Mr. Oman is not satisfied with cheap 
English books. He urges the importance of a 
vernacular literature. This vernacular literature 
may consist even of borrowed materials ; but it 
must be national, and endowed with a healthy 
vitality.” It must be broad and tolerant, in- 
cluding not only technical works, but worles of 
imagination, history, and philosophy. Something 
yet is necessary,—illustrated books forthe young. 
When we see magazines like the Boy’s Own Paper 
and the Ger7's Own, it seldom strikes us that those 
to whom English isa “ féreign” tongue have no 
opportunity of enjoying or profiting by periodicals 
of that class. “The Indian school-boy, with 
nothing but hie few meagre school-books to pore 
over, is certainly very much to be pitied, and 
though he may get through the examinations for 
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which he is prepared by his teachers, he has un- 
doubtedly lost, and lost irreparably, an important 
part of the education that European children 
enjoy, and he has certainly missed a deal of 
innocent pleasure which would have been his 
portion under happier circumstances.” 

érd. The means of illustrating books sand 
papers should be made ayailable. For this, 
lithography, wood-engraying and photography 
should be encouraged. ‘‘When there is in 
Europe such a wealth of means, such a choice 
of beautiful processes for the illustration of books, 
it seems to me a SHAME that we in India are so 
utterly deficient in this respect.” — 

Then there is High Education. In England, 
Chartered. Colleges, Institutions, and Examining 
Bodies of the highest class exist quite distinct 
from the nine Universities. Besides these, the 
Government itself undertakes an extensive system 
of Examinations in Science and Art. To encour- 
age these subjects it offers grants, and even pays 
the Teachers, on the results system. In 1887, 
there were 103,362 students under instruction in 
this way, and the grants paid amounted to £88,000, 
Then, there are Night Schools; Learned Societies, 
with their journals, prizes, and medals; and 
Public Lectures. These methods are fully 
treated in the lecture before us, and many practi- 
cal suggestions ave made, which may be referred 
to as occasion arises, 

After General Education, the subject of Techni- 
cal Instruction demands attention. There is one 
important feature to be noted inthe agitation for 
special knowledge in lLugland. There it is a 
spontaneouscry,a demanc that has come fromthe 
working-men themselves and from employers of 
labour. Until this spontaneity is noted in India 
(let us add, Ceylon) no movement in that direction 
will be useful. Here is a passage from the lecture, 
which puts the ease forcibly :—‘‘It will not be 
enough for the advancement of Indian industries 
thata few workmen here and there should be 
taught certain more or less modern technical 
processes, processes which might be superseded any 
day by better and cheaper ones. For sound and 
permanent progress, it is essential that there 
should take place such: a general raising of the 
entire intellectual level of the working classes as 
will place them in a position to appreciate and 
adopt new methods of work as they arise, and to 
understand the bearings of new inventions upon 
their own trades and crafts. They musthave that 
living interest in scientific, mechanical, and other 
inventions and discoveries which characterise the 
employes of labour, andthe better portion of the 
working-men of Hurope and America to-day. A 
new class of educated masters, employers of skilled 
labour, must also come into existence here, before 
Indian industries can be developed to their fullest 
extent, and this will not take place until members 
of the better educated classes shall devote them- 
selves to industrial pursuits, and shall not®be 
ashamed to be the foremen of shops and the work- 
ing heads of industrial undertakings, large or 
small.” 

India is mainly an agricultural country; hence 
agriculture is the department in which more 
technical knowledge is specially required. Mr. 
Oman does not sympathise with the Huropean 
traveller who goes away with a favourable im- 
pression of the knowledge and skill possessed by 
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the. India Balbus and Cains of 
traveller, he says, ‘‘ loses. his. orientation,’ and’ 
admires what he cannot understand. Orientation 
is a sufficiently good word for argumentative 
purposes, but’ Mr. Oman is quite clear as:‘to the 
need for improvement. in agricultural affairs. 
There must be more knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of agriculture. The farmers must be 
“set thinking along correct [z.e. scientific] lines,” 
and “stimulated to work out improvements for 
themselves-by learning what- is done elsewhere,” 
besides learning the- ‘‘possibilities of science in its 
application to agriculture.” 

But agriculture is not all. Among other subjects 
which may usefully engage the attention of the 
educated community, there are: the introduction 
and acclimatization of foreign fruit trees and use- 
ful plants; dairy farming ; bee-keeping ; sericul- 
ture; and pisciculture. Mr. Oman has also a 
word tosay on the need for accurate finish of work- 
menship in regard to pottery and work in metals. 
But itis time to bring thispaper to a close. Surely 
in all these matters, there is a great deal that 
we in Ceylon may profitably take a note of. India 
is a vast country compared with Ceylon; yet even 
here there is room for industrial progress which 
shall be, as Mr. Oman quotes :— 

* Built of furtherance, and pursuing ; 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.” 


BEL. 
ee eee 
AGRICULTURAL. LITERATURE AMONG THE 
ANCIENT INDIANS. 

( Concluded.) 


By W. A. DE SILva. 

In the courseof the chapter on Gardening. in the 
Brihat-Samhita, referred to in my previous papers 
on the above subject, the author gives certain 
prescriptions and methods to induce cultivated 
plants to assume various forms which. are abnor- 
malto them. Theseinstructions in other words 
intended to bring about certain monstrosities 
in plants, such as wouldmake them.more valuable 
as food products or ornamental shrubs: To quote 
the writer :-— 

“To produce fruits of a very large size which 
are deyoid of seed, soak the-seed of the. pump- 
kin, or of the brinjal. or of the snake-gourd. &c. 
in the serum of the fish or hog and dry theseed. If 
the seed be then sown in-good soil and watered, it 
will bear fruits of very large size and without 
seed,” 

Again :—‘“ Make cakes of a mixture of sugar, 
rice flour, and Mahwa (Bassia Latifolia) flower 
buds, and cover with the cakes the roots of fruit 
trees throwing earth over.the parts. The fruits 
will grow without seed.” 

It is a well-known fact that in most fruiti trees 
fruits without seed. and consisting wholly of 
pulp are met with. This end is sometimes gained 
by. the process of high cultivation, when. the 
edible cellular tissues in the fruits develop to an 
abnormal extent, while at the same time the seeds 
tend to diminish in number and size,, and finally 
todisappear.. From this, however, it is at. least 
clear that as seedless fruits are naturally met with 
in trees, and especially when under high cultiva- 
tion, itis not improbable that they could be pro- 
duced by artificial means. 

Among some rules for the cultivation of, orna- 
mental plants is found one which is said to cause 
the production of many-coloured flowers in the 


(white waterlily) into a solution of a variety of 
colours, soak the root of the plant in urine, rub over 
it ghee and honey, and sow the seeds that are 
produced, They will. grow and bear flowers of the 
several colours in which the root of the original 
plant was soaked.” 

Now I shall. proceed to give a few startling 
examples of rules we find in this ancient’ agricul- 
tural work. 

To make trees grow like creepers: “Mix 
together the flour of rice, black gram, and’ of 
sesumum seeds, with the flour of barley, dead or 
decayed flesh, and a small quantity of water. 
Soak the seed of the Tamarind inthe mixture and 
expose it to the smoke of the root of the turmeric. 
The seed when sown will grow as a creeper.” 

Again :—“ Dig a pit in the ground a. cubit 
square and two cubits deep; and fill it witha 
solution containing the extract of the flesh ofthe 
fish, Allow the pit to dry, helping it to get rid of 
the moisture by means of fire. Rub the sides 
and bottom -vith a mixture of honey, ghee and 
ashes; fill tie pit with the flour of black gram, 
sesamum seed, and of barley mixed with earth ; 
pour over the pit the ‘fish-water,’ and pound 
the mixture well till it becomes hard. Sow any 
seed at a depth of four inches and water it with 
the ‘fish-water.’ The seed will grow asa fine 
creeper, with tender leaves. over terraces andthe 
roofs of houses. in a most wonderful manner.” 

“Tf the plaintain,” weare nexttold, “be watered 
with a liquid mixture consisting of the flesh, 
and serum of man, the powdered tooth of 
the elephant and water, the tree will yield mango 
fruits,” 

The phenomenon of the change of taste 
in some cultivated vegetables and fruits by the 
application of certain manures is not quite new, 
as it has been found out by experience that when 
pig’s dung ig used in the growth of certain vege- 
tables,it imparts apeculiar taste to them. So inall 
probability the special compost which is advo- 
cated above might give the plantains a flavour 
resembling’ that of the mango. But here is a 
recipe that beats all previous ones:— 

“Soak any seed many times in human flesh and 
the oil of Ankola (Alangium Hexapetalum.) dry 
ing the seedeach time. Take a quantity of earth 
in the hand, bury the seed init, and pour water 
over it, the seed will grow that instant.’ 

Now such curious prescriptions and recipes as 
have been quoted in this paperare by no means 
peculiar to the ancient Indians, Dr. A. M. Ross 
in the course of a paper on ‘‘ Medical Delusions” 
in the “Journal of Hygeio-Therapy” says; that ‘“‘one 
hundred and forty years ago Dr: Sydenham of 
England, called the ‘English Hippocrates, pres- 
cribed the following dainties in which he was 
followed by the medical profession:of England: 
Hop lice, viper’s flesh, dried human flesh, the heart 
of a mole, crah’s eye, the excrement of sheep and 
dogs, powder of burnt owls and swallows, blood 
of black cats and white puppies, and spittle of 
reigning king.”—(Sydenham’s Pravis Medica: pp. 
151-154.) 

So that if eastern pundits advised the use of 


peculiarly composed fertilizers for plamts over a 


thousand years ago, western physicians have pres- 
cribed still more startling remedies for human 
beings lessthan two hundred years: ago: 
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CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY THE KAN- 
DYANS IN PADDY CULTIVATION. 


The time of ploughing is one of great solemnity 
to the Kandyan paddy cultivator. The Nekatrala 
is again consulted for the purpose of fixing a 
ely at the time appointed the goiya puts 
into a large earthern vessel of water, the paddy 
that is to besown. Having allowed the paddy to 
soak for a time, it 1s heaped on the cow-dunged 
floor in a pyramidal or conical shape. Don- 

omuve Bandar Ratemahatmaya of the Badulla 
istrict informed me that a peculiar preliminary 
ceremony Was observed .by the cultivators of that 
part in connection with the sowing of paddy :— 
images of Buddha in recumbent, sedent, and erect 
postures are brought with every mark of solem- 
nity to the place where the paddy to be sown 
is stored, and certain religious performances are 
gone through by the officiating Kapurala. Four 
days after the soaking referred to above, the 
ceremony of yan karanawa takes place, that is, the 
separating of the germinated seeds from the general 
masa. A part ofthe pila (verandah) or other 
convenient place is then rubbed over seven times 
with a thick solution of cowdung, and the 
paddy is placed on this prepared floor and covered 
over with leaves of the Habarala, Enduru or 
Maru. The field is then got ready for sowing 
and the goiya proceeds to the Astrologer to con- 
sult him as-to & lucky. hour and day for sowing: 
Very early in the morning on this day the cultiva- 
tor anoints himself with sandalwood or other 
oil, and repairs to his field with the seed to be 

: —the paddy being placea on plantain leaves 
Sane mixture of cowdung and water poured over 
it The goiya, a8 he sows the paddy, repeats to 
himself certain religious stanzas and aeons on 
the Hatarawaran Dewlyo, the gods of the out 
regions of the globe. Every Pre OE is ta en 
to prevent trespass of all kin ‘ BR the 
field, and the goiya fences in his ie att 
tones or sticks. Much of the time 0 the cu ti- 
oe is now necessary for watching his field, 
When the paddy is about @ month old weeding 
(Wal Ederema) is done. This part of the Meee is 
exclusively done by women, who are required to 


be thoroughly clean. — 
Thinning and plantin 
svomen when the paddy 


g or Neluma is done by the 
is about 8 months old. On 
a day which is not considered unlucky the women 
call upon the owner of the field for the alee 
kaiya, and the owner, according to recognized 
custom, treats the women to kaun a inte kurvbat, 
and directs them to commence work. The ene 
while transplanting, intone verses of poetry, mak- 
ing pleasant music. Noone dare cross the Tiees 
with open umbrella while the women are at work, 
unless there be urgent need for so doing, and per- 
mission be first obtained, otherwise mud eS. 
ate thrown on the intruder whoever he be. he 
President of Uda-Bulatgama mentioned to me that 
it is recorded of a certain king of Kandy, that 
while crossing @ field known as Gurudeniya, 
in Kundasalé, where some women were eneneeS 
in transplanting, he was bespattered with mud by 
them. The women proved themselves no ona 
of person in the carrying out of their duty, ye : 
the king himself passed on without a word 0 


censure against the treatment which no doubt 
he thought he deserved. 


T. B. PoHaTH KEHELPANALA. 
Gampola, Angammana Adikaram Walauwa. 
(To be continued.) 


GENERAL ITEMS. 

Mr. J. 6.de Saram, late Assistant Master at the 
School of Agriculture, and still more lately Magis- 
trate at Balapitye, has been provisionally ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent of Police of the 
Western Province. 


At a Committee Meeting of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, it was decided that the December 
Show shouldbe held at the Racket Court, Colombo. 

We are anxiously looking forward to the 
conditions of the proposed settlement under 
Kalawewa tanks, forvhe success of the project will 
greatly depend on the nature of the conditions. 

The following is an extract from the Adminis- 
tration Report of Mr. Price, Assistant Govern- 
ment Agent of Kegalla, and contains some excel- 
lent suggestions :— 

“To encourage agriculture and to foster improve- 
ment in its methods are similarly part of good 
government. The institution of a Department of 
Agriculture or of Agricultural Boards, somewhat 
on the lines of the suggestions which have fre- 
quently been published in the local press, is a 
measure which is very desirable. Meanwhile 
progress, if it can be said to really exist, is spas- 
modic instead of being regulated under the guid- 
ance of experts. An Agricultural Show now and 
then, an occasional distribution of small rewards 
by the Assistant Government Agent on circuit, 
agricultural instruction—confined, owing to the 
wants of funds, which admit of the employment 
of only one instructor, to a restricted area—are 
the only efforts at present possible for local officers. 
More agricultural instructors are wanted, but the 
Assistant Government Agent hasno money ayail- 
able for their salaries,and the movement in this 
direction is cramped for want of funds, Ar- 
rangements are now being made, with the assis- 
tance of the Director of Public Instruction, to 
station the one agricultural instructor, for whose 
remuneration it has been found possible to 


_ provide, at a new school close to the so-called 


experimental Garden of Kegalle. And it is hoped 


that the headmen and people who comein from 


all parts ofthe district to headquarters may profit 
by what they will see at this centre. But it isa 
mere drop in the ocean. Given a little money, 
and real advance would be feasible. Another 
thing to dois to undertake the systematic plant- 
ing and careful rearing of fruit treesin public 
grounds, such as the premises of every resthouse 
and each Village Tribunal. Preparations are now 
being made for doing some work in this direction 
in earnest during 1891, and the Assistant Govern- 
ment Agent has secured promises of assistance 
from the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens.” 


The Paris correspondent to the ‘Ceylon 
Patriot,” gives the following as “useful to 
Dairymen;”—“ Hot water for cows” is the maxim 
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of the French dairy’ farmers in the department of 
Finisterre. They claim to have proved by ex- 
periments that when cows drink, hot water they 
yield one-third more milk than when they are 
refreshed with cold water only, Caution must 
of course be observed in adopting the new system. 
Avaricious dairymen must beware of scalding 
the throats of their cows in their haste to avail 
themselves of this discovery, which is vouched 
for by the Consul at Brest. The proportions, it is 
said, are half a pail of boiling water to half a 
pail of cold water. 
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A Commission appointed under the Scottish 
Universities Act have issued a draft Ordinance 
abolishing the degree of B. Sc. in Agriculture at 
the Edinburgh University. It was through the 
efforts of Prof. Wallace that this University insti- 
tuted the degree, the first of its kind in the world ; 
and following it the leading English Universities 
are founding similar degrees. Much dissatisfac- 
tion is feltin Scotland at the action of the Com- 
missioners, and there is some prospect of an Agri- 
cultural College being founded to supply the 


University course that will before long be given 
up. 
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E are now 


AAO 


in 8 position to 
give the main results ofthe 
planting returns which heve 
heen pouring into our. office 


for the past month or Bix 
weekr; the came being. separ: 
ately verified an far a8 
possible — by ihe estate mereantile agents in 
Colombo. Out of a total of 687.832 acres returned 
as included in. the plantations of tea, coffee, cacao, 
cardamoms and cinchona in the island, not 


quite one-half or 333, 953 acres are given as 
under cultivation. Of this latter. area, the total 
under ten alone is 237,310—or an increase of 30,000 
acres of tea in the twelve months—apart from some 
9.900 acres of tea planted along with cofiee, ginchone 
or cacan,—soon we may be sure all to be tea. In 
round numbers therefore and allowing for clearings 
to be planted in the coming North-east monsoon, we 
may saythat the close of 1891 will see 250,000 
acres under tea in this island. Now considering 
the considerable proportion not yet in bearing, 
it is clear that if our total export of tea 
a season is to reach nearer to 70 than 60 million 

, the average yield for the districts will not be 
ie less than 375 lb. per acre; while if the 
quarter million of acres are to give 100 million 
Jb, of tea by 1°94 or ’5, the average will then hav, 


to be exactly 400 lb. per acre. 
Turning to other 'rroducts, poor old ‘Coffea 
Arabica” cultivated alone, only shews 28.899 acres 
for the island, apart from about 17,000 acres of 
coffee with ten, cinchona or cacao, and also apart 
from about 1.800 acres of Liberian coffee. 
Cacao covers 10,597 sores alone, 
4,000 acres more of it is interspersed with coffee or 


tea, Of Cardamoms “about! 5,000 acres are} still 


while over 


'beultivated, the same as Jast year. Of Oinchona, we 
have 5.062 aores and 9,588,000 trees ceparately 
vefurned,’ apart from cinchona interspered hetwaen 
coffee and “tea over’ 15,680 ‘acres, Altogether 
we may estimate the equivalent of about 
9,000 ‘acres with cinchona or 6 falling-off in the 
past year of 6,000 acres which have heen cleared 
pnd planted with tea. In June 1890, we put 
the number of Ginchona trees over 2 vears old 
prowing in the island. at 19677.000. Now the 
total can not exceed i2 million trees, and 
putting their"average yield at 1-lh. dry bark per 
tree, that would show that Cevion has no more than 
12 million lb of 2 per cent bark” to contribute to 


she world’s requirements, and if this ‘is spread 
over say the next three or four. years, the 
annual export is likely to fall to 3 or °4 
million lb... If the statistical position . of. the 


Java cinchona industry could be made equally 
plain; we might expect to see a far more hopeful 
position established in the cinchone bark and 
quinine markets of London ‘and the Continent 
of EUEOBe: 


a 


FUEL CONSUMPTION OF INDIAN 
RAILWAYS. 


According to the recently issued Administration 
Report of the Director-General of Indian Railwava, 
the consumption of fuel on all railways during 1890 
compares as follows with the consumption during 

889 

[We summarize the figures. 

English coal 224,776 tons in 1889 and 203.578 in 
1890. Indian coal 583 923 and 641.443, Total coal 
806.923 and 845,021. Coke 13,093 and 13,386. Patent 
fuel 24,560 and 18,594. Wood 331,617 and 318,731. 
A note to patent fuel and wood seems to indicate 
that the figures for 1890 are only approximate.— 
probably below the truth. On the above figures 
it is remarked :—- 

‘‘Phe total consumption of coal during 1890 was 
greater by 4°72 per cent, but the quantity of English 
coal decreased by 9°43 per cent, while that of Indian 
coal rose by 10:18 per cent. The total consumption of 
coke increased tby 2:23 per cent. and that of patent 
fnel and wood decreased by 24°29 and 3:88 per. cent, 
respectively, 

Australian coal seems to be mixed up with Eng- 
lish. We need scarcely remind our readers that 
the working of railways in many parts of India 
bas’ the advantror of loeal s rplies of coal, which 
is not the ease in Ceylor, With us only small 
quantities) of; coal are used, mainly on the steep 


gradients.’ es; exam Veto 


erent 
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he total quantity of fuel!consumed on Indian 
railways in 1890 was :— 


Coal ee oo eo 845, 091 tone 


Goke eo ee oe 12 826 ” 
Patent fuel™.. h 18/504) 5 
Wood.. ON 4 818-731) ,; 

Total ool lO5 722). 


A quantity whieh will incresse year by year, 
unless science makes some grand discovery in the 
dirention of the cheap apniication of electria force. 
Such a diseovery would be of immense imnort- 
pnce to Ceylon, by setting free for agrieniturel 
purposes Jarge areas of forest now reserved for 
railvay fuel. 

The mileage for which nearly 1.200.000 tons of 
fuel were anncumed was shout 16.0°0, Th 9s itis 
hoped, pnetyoleum in quantity is disenvered in Indian 
there will he in the ease of the adjacent emnire a 
donhle advantage aver Ceylon, in two better forms 
of fuel than wood heing available. As our own 
railway system extends the drain on our forests 
will he verv serious, apart from the inconvenience 
of the bulky nature of the fuel which has to he 
transnorted to and on the railway. For our rail- 
ways and for our Stea factories our hope .is in 
the discovery in the near futnre of a. chean 
methot of utilizing the all-pervading force called 
“ electricity,” 


SS SS 
THE RICE FIELDS OF CAROLINA, 


From the ** Lowisiana Planter and Manufacturer 


Colonel John Sereven, a distinguished rice planter 
of Savannah, some fonr years since, in a public 
address, referred to ariea vlantation as a “ preat 
aorienitiral fantory.” Mr. Trenholm of Charleston, 
lately a praminent member of the United States 
civil aervica enmmicsion, a year or two afterward 
made nee of nearly the same words, thouch 
evidently in ionnrance of their previous emnloyment. 
That anthorities ao high and entirely independent 
shonld mutnal'y emvloy the same exnression is most 
excellent prima facie evidence. of its applicability 
and epigrammatic fitress. 

And a factory truly a rice plantation is, in the 
fullect sense of the word; for Nature—nagsionless 
stenmother that she is—exerts so slight,’ and 
attentive art eo complete and watchful a control 
aver avery prorecs attending its vroduction, that 
rieo 19 enbatantially “ manufactured.”’ not cultivated. 

But in this instance utilitarian art Llends un- 
consciously a wondrous beauty with its practical 
economies. No fairer prospect exists in the whole 
realm of agriculture than the Iandscape of a 
well-anpointed rica plantation, whether viewed in 
the early spring before planting, with the tawny 
geama of its emhankments intersecting the checkered 
equaras, the mellow mould still steaming from the 
plow, and the whole visible area apparently as 
cleanly swept and garnished as @ parlor floor: 
or. later, during the nursery reign of the fostering 
‘stretch water.” each squarea lake, its wavelets 
rippling under the fresh sea breeze, with the tons 
of the voung plants immersed, for forcing—in 
Jone, waving lines of tendrils floating on the water 
and the russet banks, ceparating lnke from lake, now 
paths of emerald, their grassy carpet blowing in 
the April. sun; or later still, during the ‘long 
water,” the entire Imndseape one waving sea of 
green, broken only by the crystal ribbons of canals 
and quarter draing; or. finally, in the full noontide 
ot harvest-time, the level fields, now lakes no 
mors, .but vast stretches of stubble, dotted with 
stacka of golden grain, as if an army tented 
there, 
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‘The wheat fielda of Dakota are impressive, hut 
theiyynhroken, unrelieved monotony is almo-tpain- 
fal. Thea vinetelad hilla af the Unner Ohio are 
novel and interesting! the velvety slones of the 
valley nf the Roanoke and: Kentucky's blie-orass 
meatows nretty and attractive. bnt a stuty of 
the riea fields of the Atlantic deltas is simnly 
faseinating. 

In other aoricultural pursiits man’s efforts are 
tha sport of tha eloments, and larcely denendent 
mnen the eapriea of nature. In thia man works 
with Gnd, in tha very shadow of his presence, 
with intellicenre and jndoment regulating the way- 
ward freaks of nature, grafting chemiaal affinity 
and phvciral forae, and directing hoth to an end. 
yeacnnakly pertain if nranerly go>mnacsed, 

Tha hich niane nf thanght neresaarily traversed 
hy the nlanter nnrsuing this avaratinn from cenera- 
tinn tn generation, naturally indnaed a hrosder 
intallicenee, preater elevation of mind, superior 
refinement, and a more universal” and thoronch 
eosmopolitaniem than has ever hecn attained either 
before or since in any other kindred amployment. 

Yet this incidental super-refinement was far 
removed from effeminacy. During the late war, 
whenever a criscon atuck fastin the mud the firct 
volunteer shoutder mnder the wheel was that of 
the yvonne rice-nlanter, who a month previous hed 
daintily sired himegelf in hia ganotless white-duck 
eiit: while Jake and Pat the atevedore and the 
aditeher, invariably ‘“‘stond afar off” watching 
the nerformancs, nor lent a helping hand except 
‘Comdex orders.” 

The word ‘“yviee is evidently af eastern oriem: 
Tamil. arisi; Arabia, aruz: Latin, oryza; Jtalian, 
riso; French, riz. Tt is only gseannd in importance 
among the cereals ta wheat, and forms the grain 
fond of over one-third of theahumen race, 

Tts use hv the inhahitanta of Ghina and India 
extends ag far hack as the earliest raeords of 
either country. A Chinese classic deserihrs minntely 
the drainage and irrigation works annstrneted hv 
the Emperer Yu on the Yanotse-kiana 4936 
years ago. If wag cultivated in Foynt fully fifty 
eentnries ago, thouch not. the rrineinal food of 
the latter covntry. Frequent hiblical references to 
rice are found. Herodotus fully deserthes if, as 
does Pliny in his treatise unon the food planta 
of India. While Gihhon considers that it was 
cultivated in Spain at the time of the Roman 
occupation, it certainly, as an industry. attained 
no vrominencein Burone unt] comneratively metern 
times, and it is -generally helieved ‘tn have heen 
introduced by the Moors into Andalusia during 
the eleventh century, and ta have crossed from 
Spain into Italy ahont a cantury later. 

Rice is now grown in nearly every portion of 
the globe—in Java, Brazil, Hawaii, America. Italy, 
Japan. India, but principally in China, and Brrmoh. 
The Burmese eron is nearly. all exported. the 
inhahitants subsisting on same eheaner food. as 
millet or dourrha; that of Chine is princivally con- 
sumed at home, though a good deal finds its way 
into this country. f 

Rice varies as great'y in ite annearance as it 
does in itd cultivation and habita of ornwth. An 
English authority, H. R. Proctor, to whom acknow- 
ledoment is here made for much valnahle infar- 
mation on this snbject, says: ‘Thore are far 
more cultivated varieties of rice differing more 
from each other than there are of wheat or anv 
other of the grain foods. The Karena. a hill-roce 
in British Burmah, have names for forty varieties, 
Dr. Moore. .mentions one hupdred and sixty ang 
varieties growing in Cevlon, besides which ther. 
are those prown in Afriea, ‘China, Janan, an 
other parts of the world, The colors of the grai 
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vary from coal black, dark red, pink, yellow, to 
ivory white. The soapes ure various, and differ 
much from each other; some varieties are sweet, 
others pivver; some Olly, others dry; sume hard 
and transiuvent, others soft and ehaiky. Botanists 
have classifed tie vurieties into four divisions: 
Harly rice, common rice, clammy rice and mountain 
rice.” 

Clammy rice is little known to commerce. Ii 
is sald to mature its seed in five monihs, and to 
have the advantage of growing on wetor dry land. 

Mountain rice grows on the Himalayas aad is 
very bardy. It does not require irrigation, and 
wili stand severe cold, sometimes pusding its way 
througo the snow, 

Common rice is wholiy an aquatic or marsh 
plant. It cannot exist without wa-.er, and soon 
Withers away if the ground becomes dry betore 
harvest time. To this division belongs burmese 
rice, and tue process of cultivation is higaly pscuuac. 
“A Steut portion of British “Burman, in whe 
provinces oi Pegu, Arracan'and Lenasserim, es- 
podlaliy in tae delia lands of the -sutaug 
wod Irrawaddy, is very low and flat, and the 
rainiall excessive, amounting to 130 invhes during 
the season. Whe resuit is that the country is 
flooded from one eud to toe otner with trom one 
to twelve iest of water, Losomotion van ouly be 
aucomplished by boat, and the inhabitants are 
woufiaed to their houses. ‘bere ara only three 
seasons, the cguld, ‘tne hot, anu the rainy. At the 
GoOMingieement of the latter, or about toe end ot 
May, thé fivids are prepared by cleaning them of 
weeds and burning the stubble, and then plougoed 
by Grsggiag a species of Lake or Harrow over tbe, 
OXcil aud men, as seun in the annexed fac simile 
of a burmese drawing, somelimes sinking aokie- 
deep in tho sot mud, ais certaimly would be un 
aNuMaious procedure in our OWa Gouuiry | 

The “paddy” or rough rice is sowed’ some time 
in June, alter theiains have tully set in, on the 
surface of the water, to torm nurseries. In September, 
when tue youug plants are a foot or more hiyh, 
they are ‘‘drawn,’’ tied in bundles and carted, 
or ratoaer boated off to toe fivius prepared for 
their permanent reception, where they are trans: 
planted by hand in rows, generally by. women 
aod obhilareo, who wade avout in tue Mud aaa 
slush like sO Many poicans, 

No turther attention is thea given the crop. It 
is never pluughed or weeued. ‘ane only care taken 
is tO stop the openings or sluices—correspouding 
in some Measure to our ‘“‘trunks’—1n Lae em- 
bankments or * ouads’’ surrounding the fields, thus 
retaluing the Gopiotsa rainiall to nourish and protect 
the plant. 

fon some parts of India the land is cropped ' three 
times & year; in Burmab only once, No manure 
is used} rolwtion of crops is unknuwo, ‘he heavy 
Yauius ard all tue land revetyes vo bring torth an 
abundant harvest. Yet the average yield of the 
gountry is aoout thirty bushels per acre. la 
some iostanges it has reached sixty or seventy 
bushels, Swili the success of the crop is vory 
unverlain, Proctur says: ‘* Woere so much depends 
upon raimtal, it 18 no exaggeration to say tbat 
Bik ich or go of water, mure oc less, determines 
whether the receding flood shall leave a bright 
and tertile plain tull oL promise, or a ruined waste 
of drowned and rotted crops. Wutha late and 
heavy monsoon thousands of acres are sometimes 
Submerged aud the crop ruioed, Should the floods, 
however, not be too late in the season ‘tie ground 
is replauted a second time and someumes a third 
tims, snd the Guilivalor possibly saves his nar- 
vest, © * With an @arly wud deficient monsuon, 


on the Other hand, the plants are not nourished | 


aud they yield but ® scanty return,” 
Pa | 
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The Burmese method has been partially detailed 
on account of its distinctive difference from the 


American system and its essentially novel ‘features. 


With the Burmese everything is adventitious. With 
us litile is lett to chaoce and only extraordinary 
cataclysms or other disastrous visitations of 
Providenve affect the result; and yet these have, 
of recent years, ocourred so frequently as to ’ make 
even the American system, despite the safeguards 
with which science surrouvds it, one of extreme 
hazard, Moreover, the price of labor and consequent 
Gost of cultivation 18 now so great, Goumpared with 
the Burmese happy-go-lucky methods, ‘that the 
average cost of pruduction per pouad is greatly 
in favor of the latter, as will be snown hereatter, 

Karly rice is to us the most important of the four 
divisions, for it iocludes American rice or 
‘Carolinas,’ as it is known to commerce, besides 
the varieties raised in Uhina, Japan, Iadia wood 
Java, Japanese, however, is pringipaily upland rice 
and growo by dry culture. Chinese rive,’ on ihe 
other hand, is generally irrigated, 

And here an important distinction must be 
made, Common rice, or ‘' Rangoon,” as betore 
stated, is essentially an aquatic plaot; water is 
its life; without it, even temporarily, if withers 
and dies, Ji is sown in the water, transplanved 
in the water, and ripens in the water. Haciy rive, 
or “ Carolina,” bas aiso generally been termed an 
aquatic plant, but most ingocreduly, It 18 iu reauiy 
amphibious, it & strigtly avdlogival term may ve 
appued to vegetauou. Like 108 vongenor, the alils 
gator, it thrives in two elements, domauding cach 
at ius proper time and interval, aud porisulug if 
confiued unduly vrexcessively to eitner. 

Bat both rice and alugator are hardy and tough, 
aod can withstand consideruble abuse. ‘Ine latuer 
cad be removed trom his swamp and Mauage 10 
exist in discomfort-and impaired vitwliuy 10¢ quite 
& while with merely perivdival supplies’ of iis 
favorite element, And so way rice ve subjoviud 
to dry gulture in this couniry, and, watereu uly. 
by the rains of heaven, exist and prouus a 
moderate harvest, 

Under dry culture from fifteen to twenty bushels 
per acre is an averaye crop, while uuder wet 
culture the yield has sometimes reached as high 
as ninety busnels. 

But at is noc with upland rice that we have to 
deal. Prouuced from tue same seed us that oL the 
deltas, ox vice versa, 118 CUluVvalion 18 Unimberesting, 
aud very similar to that Of &dvzZen crops familiar 
to every one, us May be seen vy Lhe iliustration.® 

Wet culture, however, on the Atlautio seavoard, 
possesses features of Unusual aad puliking suuecesh 
and toe Femainder’ of this paper as uevuted ex- 
clusively to 1ts processes and inuidentals, 

Lhe oldest staples of the sourb-Auantis states were 
tobacco, rice and indigo, ‘hy uwo furqor suili sUcvave 
aS Imporient industries, alluouga voutou has Usucped 
the principal posiuions buy the cuiuvauiun of indigo 
bas long siuce lauen invo |‘ innocuous Uesucluus,”’ 
and few are familiat with eve 10 appouranyy. 

Rice was introuuced into Carvliua avout the 
year 1700, a planter by toe name of ~Woodwara 
having obtained a smal amouue of seo irom a 
brigantine, just from Madagaccar, thar baud voucued 
at the port of Charleston. Hor a jong time sive 
was cultivated, as it 43 the mos} aitticals of ull 
the cereals -to prepare for food, Bui zradually, 
as methods were devised tor Clyauiug it, and 
as the number of slavesin the coioases lucreaseu, 
it sprang into prominence, and by tue year 1724 
the production had reashed 10,80U,vUU pounds. Las 
had Increased to 137,167,032 pouuus in Lou, 
aod nineiy-six cubiy yards per avce. 


The Billustrations are ‘not repr oduced.— Eb. 1%, pe 
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But Carolina rice, like Orleans cotton, had, during 
this period,;forced its. way to the top of the 
European. market, was considered the choicest 
variety, and-commanded the highest price. 


Toon came war and the Federal .guaboats and | 


Monitors crawled up the creeks and shells sang over 
the deserted quarters. Lines 
bisected; the fertile fields; embankments and canals 
were demolished; barns, dwellings and mills 
destroyed; the neglected squares soon choked with 
reeds and sedge and saplings; and when peace 
finally came it founda desolated wilderness, 


tenanted only by the marsh-hen and the moccasin, | 
while as overseer the alligator basked in undisturbed | 


serenity. 

Add to this the then untried and still unsolved 
problem of free negro labor, a motor generated of 
indelirium and ending in paralysis, and it will be 
seen 
‘feebly deseribe the condition and prospects of the 
rice industry in 1865, The wonder. jis, 
it should have failed to make greater headway in 
the interval, but that it.should have recovered at all. 

In order. to fully appreciate the wrecked state 
of affairs at this time it is necessary to under- 


Two modes of irrigation are employed in America— 
the “tidal” andthe _ reservoir of 
system—the former on the Atlantica seaboard, the 
latter. in Louisiana...Lbe process of cultivation in 
each case is similar, and they differ only in the means 
by. which the flow is obtained. 

Of Jate years. many of the, old sugar plantations 


of Louisiana have been adapted to the culture | 
of rice, aud it is possible, in almost any portion | 


of that state of innumerable. bayous, to irrigate 
more or less successfully by establishing a reservoir 
ot back-water, to be. drawn upon ai the proper 
intervals. But the, supply must evidently be de- 
pendent upon the rainfall in the up-country, and 
this “is capricious. Nevertheless, when the water 
‘is abundant, the Louisiana cultivaior has the 
advaniage’ of not beiag compelled to wait for spring 
tides, but can flow his iand at pleasure. 
North Carolina planter, on the Osape Fear and 


and the rivers southof it, also enjoys this privileg 
to ‘some extent. ‘ sh 
~The rice lands of the Atlantic seaboard oc- 


in North “Carolina, to the dt. 
Georgia. 


for inundation, and the water, of course, must be 
free from salt. iy 

These narrow river strips consequently extend 
from the extreme limit of brackish water to the 
‘extreme limit of available tide-water, a distance 
varying with the volume and location of the rivers, 


similar in character. The soil, in many cases, 15 


ten, twenty, or even thirty feet in depth to the | * * The lineal measurement of this drainage will 


| be ninety-four miles and the excavation one hun- 
| dred and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and 
| twenty-six cubic yards, or two hundred and forty- 
| six cubic yards per acre. 

s0 near the surtace as to present @ serious Ob- | 
stacle to the ditcher, and greatly ‘enhancing the | 


underlying stratum of sand. Often the remains of 
prostrate forests, the result of ancient hurricanes, 
with layers of asbes and Indian remains, lie buried 
in this alluvium, the logs aad stumps frequently 


cost of reclamation, “This must have been excessive, 


ot slave labor was at ell possible. As a proof of 
this, on the whole Atlantic coast not one new ‘rice 
pluntation has been ‘establishea since the war; on 
toe otber band, many have been abandoned. 

‘faking an iliuetrative plantation of six hundred 
and forty sores or one square mile for sasy 


| calculation, 
|} embankment is four 
interior embankments, along the canals and those 


six miles more. 


of intrenchments | 


| water and to 
| four parallel canals, 


| would he three and one third miles. 
| require a flood-gate at its 
} Tiver, 80 arranged as fo admit or bar the tide-water 


} and river 
| canals mentioned call for the excavation of forty- 


; Dba i | eight thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine cubic 
cupy the deltas ofthe rivers from Pamlico Sound, | 
Mary’s river, in | 
They are confined in every instance to | great arteries of the rice fields, 
the jresh tide-water, the tidal flow being necessary | fieid must be surrounded by a main or margin 
| ditch cut six feet wide 
| generally about fifteen or twenty feet offfrom the 
| check bank, leaving a cultivable margin between 


| ditoh and bankall around the square—‘ and parailed 


c 0 | through the fieids one and a half 
They are pure alluvium in formation, and all very | 


it, will be found tbat the exterior 


miles in length, and the 
used for roadways, as seen in the chart, about 
The plantation ig subdivided by 
lesser embankments, called ‘‘check banks,’’ into 


fields or *‘ squares,” whose areas differ according 


to. the character of the ground. Generally, the 


| moreirregular the surface the smaller the squares, 
|, some containing as many as thirty-five or forty 
acres, others es few as five or siz. 
average, however seventeen or eighteen acres each. 
This adds in cheek banks a further 
eight miles, making the gross length of embankment 
eighteen miles, with gross solid contents of one 
hundred and eleven thousand and seventy-nine 
cubic yards, or one hundred and seyenty-four cubic 
| yards to the acre. 

that the participle demoralized will but | 


They will 


length of 


But the original cost of the embankment is 


| greatly exceeded by that of the necessary drainage. 
not that | 


Colonel Screven, who is probably the best 


|| authority on rice in the south, says: “ The drainage 
| of the rice-fields and its annual maintenance is & 
| servitude more burdensome than their embankments, 


L j ler- | It is, however, also true, that while the rice plant 
stand; the physical construction of .a plantatior. | 


of the tidal lands is aquatic, or perhaps, more 


| correctly, amphibious, it is paradoxical in demanding 
‘* back-water’’ | 


the most thorough drainage for its successful growth. 


| * * The drains imperatively require to be not only 
| thoroughly excavated in the origin, but to be son- 
| stantly kept down to their original depth, and, 
| as, the land settles, to be lowered to the same 


depth. 

‘A properly arranged plantation of six hundred 
and forty acres, looking to the best control of flowing 
thorough drainage, would require 
each twenty feet in width 
and five feet in depth The total length of these 
Hach would 
extremity on the 


at pleasure. Along these canals, one on each side 


ae | of each field or two to the field, are laid small 
8 || 


flood-gates commonly called ‘trunks,’ by which 


ine oD | the watering and drainage of each field is indepen- 
Waccamaw rivers, where the tides were less and | 


the land levels relatively lower than on the Savannah | 


dently regulated. The main flood-gates of the 
canals are frequently true locks, so that the canal 
navigation may be united. The four 


yards, or seventy-six cubic yards per acte, 
-“Tn addition to these canals, which are the 
each square or 


by tour feet in depth’’— 


drains, called ‘quarter drains,’ must be sunk 
t | ! to two feet 
in width by three feet in depth, usually seventy- 


five feet apart, but, in some instances, still nearer. 


Summing up, the combined 


i embankment and 
drainage on this 


illustrative. plantation of six 


: | hundred and forty acres amountsto one hundred 
and only under the thorough discipline and economy | 


and fifteen anda third miles, or eighteen miles 


| to the acre, and demands an excavation of three 
| hundred and seventeen thousand two hundred and 
| ninety-four cubic yards of earth, or four hundred. 


Some commensurate idea may thus be obtained 


| of the immense original cost of constructing a rice 


plantation, os even renovating a damaged one 


and alsoofthe attendant ‘‘ servitudes.” as Colonel 
Screven aptly styles them, coastantly menacing 
the planter. Nor is it surprising that in 1860 some 
rice lands were held as high as two hundred 
dollars aa acre, and paid an excellent per cent. 
on that figure. Today, owing to the difference 
in the price of labor and the corresponding profits, 
these Jands vould be purchased for much less, 
and in every instance at a figure greatly below 
the original cost of construction. 

The equipment of a rice plantation varies with 
its size and location. From. three hundred to 
five hundred acres is about the average size. It 
searcely pays to cultivate less than one hundred 
acres. On a place of average size, sufficiently 
neara city or town, a rice mill is now a rare 
adjunct. Previous to the war nearly every large 
planter, milled his own rice,’ doing toll work as 
well for his neighbors, Now it is found more 
convenient to carry the rough rice or paddy by 
boat to the big steam mills in the nearest city. 
A thresher, however, is necessary on every plantation 
of any size, In addition to the common laborers 
who are employed by the day, and engaged and 
discharged as convenience requires, a well-appointed 
plantation generally has an overseer, atrunk minder, 
who is always a carpenter, and a foreman’ or 


‘‘ leader” for the negroes, besides a few regular | 
hands to care for the stock, all of whom are en: | 


gaged by tne moaih or year, 


As many mules are necessary as on & Cotton | 


plantation of the same gize; for although at 


times they have ‘nothing to do and enjoy altogether | 
an easy life, nevertheless, when they are wanted | 
badly and in considerable numbers, as is the | 
case during ‘‘rolling tame” in sugar planting, in | 


order to hurry through a certain process by a giyen 
time. 

The planter’s 
the new year. The squares are cleared of stubble, 


ploughed, and harrowed. The stubble is in some | 


Gases ploughed in, but is commonly burned on 
the land. ‘he ditches are cleaned out annually, 
as they foul quite rapidly from abrasion, silt, 
and water vegetation; and the stuff -so thrown 
outofthe main ditches is laid on the banks, One 


would think that in course of time the latter would | 


become considerably enlarged by the accumulation of 
vegetable matterand ditch mud thus piled on them 
year after year; but in many instances, so light and 
porous is the original soil of which they are com- 


posed, and so spongy and liable to rapid decay is | 
the added trash, that the banks are annually shrinok- | 
ing and growing smaller under the process of gradual | 
Gonsolidavion, so much so, indeed, that in even on a | 
well-kept plantation it is frequently the case that | 


two or more squares temporarily join their waters by 
portions of the bank giving way. 


up, but successful attempts have been made to 


The fields, however, are so cut up by the quarter 
drains that commonly light, portable bridges have 
to be employed in crossing the ditches, and heavy 
machinery, in consequence, isnotalways convenient. 


Besides, the soil, contrary to the necessity in | 


Sugar planting, does not require deep breaking, 
_ As a rule the land is not fertilized, although 
ib will not be long before the contrary will become 
the common practice. Many plantations that 
have been under constant cuiture since colonial 
times still yield good harvests; but the land is 


giadualiy, though fortunately very slowly, losing 
lls Dative 


than the fresher lands, 


Where a fieldj has recently been ‘taken in,’ | 
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of mineral matter. On such a field phosphate and 
potash salts are used to advantage; on some of 
the older fields iuivrogenous fertilizers are oa- 
casionally applied, but not with as satistaciory 
results as in other crops. 

The paddy is sown from the second week in 
March tothe middle or end of May. Maroh sown 
rice will mature in about five months and fifteen 
days. ater plantings sometimes mature in ad- 
vance of the earlier. 

The principal motive of the planter, aside from 
important cultural cbjects in selecting the period 
of sowing, is to avoid harm upon the visiiution 
of that vicious pest yet succulent dainty, the 
rice-bird. He comes in swarms twice a year—in 
the late spring and early fall—and the rice must 
be planted at such intervals as to be protected 
from his ravages. And here another factor comes 
in, available: spring tides. 

Both the early sowed rice and that planted 
later are protected by the ‘‘ sprout’ and ‘ stretch’’ 
waters when ‘the birds coms in the spring. The 
former is harvested and safe from their visitation 
in September, and the latter is not fully ripened 
until after they have taken their flight further 
southward, 

Should a mistake be made in regard to either 
of these conditions, the rice-bird to the unpro- 
tected crop is as disastrous and annihilating a+ 
the torch or a tornado. Therefore, if the plante- 
misses one spring tide, he must wait. anu care 
fully make his calculations so as to be able to 
utilize another for flowing. - ; 

Before the war the. variety commonly’ used on 
the coast for seed was known as “ gold-seed.” 


| At that time white rice was planted almost oex- 
busy season commences with 


clusively in the interior. This has now generally 
superseded gold-seed, on account of its more 
certainly yielding a superior pearly luster, because 
it is more ready cleaned, and because of its 
earlier maturity. Bearded rice is sometimes used, 
but never on the tidal lands. 

The process of seeding is very simple; grain 
drills, similar to those in use for wheat the 
country over, with @ slight adaptation suiting 
them for rice, are employed. The drilis are set 
fifteen. inches apart, and the land is sowed a 
little more heavily than for wheat. It is a noted 
fact thatthe white rice of the uplands affords 
better seed for wet culture than tidal-raised seed, 
and is preferred by planters, 

As soon as the rice is planted the “sprout water’ 
is turned on to swell the grain. and force: ger- 
mination, It is allowed to remain, according to 


| temporature, from forty-eight hours to fifteen days 
} and then drawn off. 
Single-horse plows are generally used in breaking | 


Now comes a picnic for the birds. The grain 


| is only slightly below the surface, soft und suc- 
introduce suiky and gang plows and screw pulyerizers. | 


culent; and crows, jackdaws, blackbirds, and 
sparrows know when the sprout water is off as 
well as does the overseer, and they flovk to the 


| fields like -school-boys on a holiday. 


Hach square, according to size, is guarded by 
one or more dusky Nimrods, and from dawn to 


| dark the constant popping of the old army musket 


sounds like a-regular skirmish. lt is nothing unusual 


| for one planter to use eight or ten kegs v1 powder 
} a, year. Strange to say the negroes do no. relish 
| this employment. It keeps their attentive iuculiues 


on the alert all the time. Not for a moment can 


| they relax their vigilance, for the biras wli be 
power. Usuaily the older fields produce | 
tice of superior quality though less in quantity | 


down on the fields, and yonder isthe overseer’s 
horse on the canal bank, outlined against the 
sky, and detection will follow instanuy. Your 
genuine daxkey loves to plough; the occupation 
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suits him nobly; he can go ‘half to sleep” 
between ibe handles and yet matage to hold a 
pretty straight turrow. But put him at any work 
that requires the slightest mental exertiou or is 
otherwise than absolutely mechanival, and he is 
at once outot his element and worried accordingly. 

In trom ten days to six weeks, according to 
the season aad temperature, the ‘ siretch waver” 
is put on, and according to the exact stage in 
which the young sprout is at the ume, is called 
either the ‘‘streich from the point”’ or the ‘‘ stretch 
from the fork.” j 

The careful planter always endeavors to stretch 
from the point. it is well knownthat in ail 
vegetation certain roots and sets of roots beneuth 
correspond .with certain leaves or other portions 
of the plant avoye, aad this is especially true 
of rice, the greatesc care being necessary in 
watching their relative developments. 

As soon as the germ root pushes out under- 
neath the grain in search for food, a minute 
point is visiple above ground, reaching up for 
Hioht eed otv, Phis is the embryo stalk, and 

tes ,ied the germ root. The plant is 
Lise au vue proper siage for forcing, and the 
stretch walter should be put on at ones. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the water, 
from tidal or otner causes, is delaysd, and tha 
point, which is similar to that of baviey or wheat, 
only sharper and more delicate, divides and 
assumes the ‘‘ fork” stage, and the,stretch that 
follows is trom the fork iustead of from the point. 
The contingency is undesirable, as the plaut ig 
thereby somewhat lessened In vilalicy. 

Lhe water 1s at first turned on deep, entirely 
covering the surfave of the squares, anu thy young 
plant, drinking in the life-giving fluid, commences 
to rear ils bead aloft and reach up for iight 
and ax. [heriver water is seldom. clean—always 
more or less tinged with mud—and ihe tender 
shoot battles Maniuily with its semi-transiucent 
covering to bask in the comtorting rays of vue sun, 

After the rice bas become sutticieatly stretched, 
or a few inches high—as period extending throuh 
from two to ten days—the water is slacked down 
to what is knowo as “slack water gauge,’ so as 
to show the tops of the plant and give it 
necessary air and sunshine. Ji the plant is longer 
than the water is deep, which is generally the 
Curt, i, floats ius upper leaves on ine surtace 
in long waving lineg across the squar.s—a sin- 
gulany attractive and beautatul picture. 

it seidom happens, however, taat the whole 
plantation is under the same treatment at the same 
time; for, with five or s1X hundred acres to sow, 
ic is a@ difficult matter in early spriag, with 
frequent interruptionsfrom rains and bad weather, 
to sted down so Jarge am acreage in time tor 
utilizing any one spring tide for flowing, A large 
plantavion wil run tive or six grain dis at 
once, aud putin someiimes sixty-five or seventy 
acres dally; but even with as rapid Work as this 
itis impovsible to get allin coutemporaneously. 
Consequenuly it is a common thing to see peraups 
Oue tourth of the squares under the stretoh water; 
another tourth under charge of the ‘gun squad,” 
waiting tor the tender point to shoot; another 
sérics under the sprout water, and the remainder 
ia process of planting, all at once. ‘This necessarily 
agus greater interest and diversity to the process 
anu prospect, 

Sumeumes, too, the rice comes up mixed with 
“ vO.unteer ;’’ this 18 the producvolthe gram shaken 
vut during the previous harvest and scactored 
bruadcast Over tue land. ‘his can goueraliy be 
removed by the hoe, but where itis very thick it 
sometimes necessitates reploughing and seeaing, thus 
vorowing late & portion of the crop. ‘TLhig volunteer 


rice is hardy and prolific, and exteraally similar 
to white rice, but the objection to itis that the 
berry is red, aud greatiy reduces the grade ol rice 
with which ic is mixed, besides tolaily uniting 
it for seed. To destroy this obnoxious tare, the 
fields are sometimes thrown into dry crops tor 
a year or two, or kept uader water for a like time. 

it will be remembered that eachsquare is under 
separate control, and except where two or more 
are temporarily united by tne check banks washing 
through,can be flowed and drained independently at 
the pleasure of the planter. 

A walk over the vanks of a plantation at this 
period is repleve wit interest; at every step the 
“fiddiers,” scurrying from unoder your feet aud 
ducking into their holes, each one, as he disappears, 
waving aloft in defiance nis dispropurtionate manicle. 
Yonder are small squads of uegcoes in twos and 
threes, dragging with song woodeu rakes the floating 
trash aod stubble blowo by the wind in masses 
against the lee banks, and piling it on the pathways. 
Over there the rattle of the grain drills is heard 
seeding down the few belated squares. Here is 
the trunk-minder with his assistant hard at work 
repairing a leak. On the canal bank is the overseer 
in cOnsuitation with the planter on his daily 
visit to the fields, bis little sailboat rocking at 
the wharf down by the quarter. Attenvion 1s called 
to a defective truak or a dangerous bank; stretch 
water, tO-morrow, Must be turued on Numeber six 
and numyer eight, and sprout water jet cif from 
seventeen and twenty-three. The long cord of 
the submerged thermometer is dcawn in hand over 
hand, its reading carelully taken, and the mean 
temperature o: the water for thy Monthin tne 
overseer’s haudy note-book is Gcompaied with that 
of last year, and dependent operations deauced and 
determined. From the high and dry squutes ou 
the turther side comes tue casual pop of the 
musket, while Hocks of daws and huugry crows 
Circle overhead, awaiting their opportunity to settle 
down onthe sprouting grain. HKyerything works 
in its appropriate groove and little is lett to chance. 

Tne streich water 1s held at the slack gauge 
from twenty to forty days, when the “dry roots’’ 
and the leaves corresponding to it have put oui. 
The amphibious and pampered plant has now bad 
enough of its stimulating wuough swictly temperance 
beverage, and is ready fur a period of “' promibition,” 
or dry growth, 

Phe devsiopment of tae dry root is manifested 
to the skilied planter by 1t8 accompanying and 
corresponding leaves. To one ignorant of the 
subject the external appearance ofthe plant would 
indicate nothing at ail, but wwe close student is 
familiar with every shoov wou joint, and reads wneic 
siory as froma prioted page. Generally, however 
the leaf alone is not depended on, but tor certaiuty’s 
sake the plant itselfis pulied up and examined 
and if the dry root bas attaineda length of from 
one half to turee fourths of ano inch, the plant 
is considered ready for toe change. 

The stretch water ig now taken off gradually 
thorough a period of two to three days. As soon 
as the ground is dry—and these rice iands are so 
thoroughly drained that they dry much more quickly 
thwun one would suppore—the piow and the hoe 
commence their work, someiumes the one preceding, 
sometimes the ober, but always at proper intervals, 


(Lo be continued.) 
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Tua Versus Quintnn.—The growers of cinchona 
io South America wreso disgusted at the prices 
realised that muny of them are foolishly rooung 
up highly productive trees, and planting tea shrubs 


“in their place, and 0, Marl, 
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BECHE-DE-MER AND PRARLSHELL 
FISHERIES OF QUEENSLAND. 


In avolnminows report relating to the beche-de-mer! 
and nearlshell fisheries’ of Northern Queensland, 
compiled in association with his recent tour, extending 
over faur months, Mr. W. Saville-Kent, Commissioner 
of Fisheries, cives. much interesting and valuable 
information. In'May last Mr. Kent wasa passenger by 
H.M:S. ‘‘ Rambler” for Torres Straits, and opportnnity 
waa taken of the time oceunied by the officers of that 
vessel in makine a avstematic survey of the neighbour- 
hood of the “ Quetta ” wreck, to investigate the marine 
fauna generslly of that area, The valuable commercial 
variety of heche-de-mer known as red-fish was observed 
in aeme numbers on the exposed reefs: eontiguons to 
the Mid Brother Rocks. Black-lipned nearlshell was 
alco fonnd there. and on the reefs of Ado'phus Trland, 
Snecimens of these were collected, taken’ alive to 
Thnreday Island, and laid down on the exnerimental 
reserve, A ennsiderahle enllectinn of the fish of this 
district was likewide made, which will, it 78 anticipated, 
be fonnd “én eritiesl examination to contain. many 
species not previously known to inhahit Qneensland 
waters. On arriving at Thursday Iceland his attention 
was specially directed towards obtainine complete 
information concerning the. beche-de-mer fisheries, 
and towards acquirine a personel acquaintance with 
all ef the more imrortant eommerci lrenresentatives 
of that peculisr croup of the invertehrate gnh-kingdom 
variously distingnished by the popular titles of trepane, 
beche-de-mer, or sea-slnes.. To accomplish this he 
proceeded ta. Tnd, or Warrior Island, at the north 
extremity of the Great PRarrier ecral reef.and within 
forty miles of the New Guinea enast, This island is 
tha headquarters of a considerable section of the Torres 
Straits heche-de-mer fishing fleet. The-snecies of 
beche-de-mer collecred and examinedat Warrior Island 
were what are distinenished in the market hv the titles 
of Hack-fish, red-fish, teat-fish, prieklv-fish, lolly-fish, 
and sand-fish. None of the literature aceessihle in 
Brishane has enabled him to determine, with hut one 
single exeeption, the technical identity of these 
commercial species, and it is a matter of some donht 
as to whether they have as yet been scientifically 
deseribed. The larvsst-sized commercial beche-de-mer 
observed in Queensland waters is the ordinary prickly- 
fish. or prickly-red, which, in its fullv extended state, 
may measure 4ft. cr more in length, with an accompany- 
ing diameter of 4in, or bin.* Ecbteen inches representa 
the more ordinary extended length of black, red, and 
teat fish. -In all instances these organisms are capable 
of contracting to about one-half of their extended 
length, the boty under euch conditions being relatively 
thicker. Mr. Kent describes the process; by’ which 
heche-de-mer are prepared. for the market, and the 
means by which the fishery is carried on. .A good 
avernge take for a fishing station working with only 
four boats, carrying twenty to twenty-four men, is 
one ton of cured beche-de-mer per month. The 
eollect‘on of the beche-de—mer is accomplished in 
associstion with the low tides that obtain during the 
new and full phases of the moon, and eight or ten 
days are thus left in each Junar month which are not 
profitably vtilised. The greater portion of the beche- 
de-mer is simply picked off the reefs when the water 
has reeeded, but the finest red and black fish, and the 
prickly-fish almost exclusively, are obtained by diving 
during the same low tides to a depth of two or three 
fathoms. 

Respectine the bathymetrical or vertical distribution 
of commercial beche-de-ner, red, black, and prickly 
fish are reported to oecur at a depth of four or five 
fathoms, and lolly-fish to have been observed by divers 
as deep down as eis} ten fathoms. The deep water 
examples of the red aid b'ack varieties, obtained by 
diving, are of the largest size, fetch a higher price, 
and sre recognised by a distinct title in the market. 
The question has been discussed by certain of the 
hoatowners as to whether beche-de-mer might be 
profitebly co'lected with the rid of diving apparatus 


* Haye sei slogs of euch enormous size ever been 
found in Ceylon ?—Ep, 7’, 4, 


after’ the manner of pearfshel], and wi sha 
put to a practical test. The BRULEE ae 
which the beche-de-mer fisheriag have so far h 
profitably worked: is eastward from Mackay Mang 
large-sized species not vet turned to practical aeannine 
however, abound throughout the Australian litts al, 
One feature peculiar to a number of the non-enmme a 1 
varieties is'the babit they poseess, when handled. of 
ejecting from the vent ropelike massea of a white Cott oe 
substance that oa its first emission adheres with extnas ¥ 
tenacity to every object with which it ermeg jn Sata: 
It would appear possible that a naefn] inerediart, for 
cement, having somewhat the property of caoutchan 
might be manufactnred from thia ‘snhstance. The 
money value | of the total sannusl output olacele 
corresponds with, but is somewhat in axraces of that 
of the oysters 80 extensively exparted fram the sonthern 
district of Queensiand to the neighhouring dolinien 
China represents the market. which, with the excention 
of a few hundred weights, all the Anatralian achaiten 
mer Js consigned,’ Barrier fish eniove 4 hioher 
reputation and realises better nrices then is obtained 
for the srticle derived from anv other loralite on the 
face of the globe. The most flourishing epach of the 
Queensland beche-de-me» | tradla WAR e~narianced 
Fee rat enveers 1881 and 1883, when the calne of 
ual exports a <imate v 
£80,000, The most nnremunerative pont tn te ane 
ndustry was represented br the véar 1897 «he 
total export value fel] to £15 000, Sinea siete 
there has been an improving tendency, wien id 


The returns i is ire tian Ss w h g i 
In this di ctien ho that si Vv 
5 mt § x Txt 
two boats are now lieensed from Port K ennedy. in 


; u ack and ordinary, £140 to £150: 
or ereens) Maite! £40 ; red-fish, ‘ordinepe ania ae 
eaten ee : to ad ; red-fish, surf. £80 to £90 © black 
sh, eep owater; £110; black-fich. Bae a 
Galedouay, £80. to £90 : all vefich £35 Be eaTee ea 
or prickly-red, £30 to £40; sana-fish. £20 to £30. 
The prickly-fish or prickly realig om 


y-red, now realising from 
£30 to £40 per ton only, stood eight years aro at 


Peconic: the Penang readily seld at from £140 
on. ® heavy depreristion ; e 
Seon the circumstance that He SONATE 
tauety sont to Ohina at about the time indicated had 
g » previous to curing, in a copper veasel 
with the reeult that a number of Ohiresa were poisoned. 
PoRonons Properties were immediately attribn’ed to 
18 particular species of beche-de-mer and it bh 
never Since “recovered its original value in the markets 
A matter demanding serious attention with relation to 
wees che de:mer fisheries of Northern Queensland is 
eee aoe oe employment of native labourers, 
SEA st 3 in the Torres Straita district more 
pec Voge rages committed by these labourers, 
nich the boatownérs or their agente have bern 
assaulted and lost thei? lives, or the boxts witli stores 
on ener Pe cstolen, have become so fri quent 
alyse the industry to a ver arge ep 

Not only have the origi: ators of nineties ats i aN ad 
punishment, but in many instances indivianals knowri 
to have been associated with previous massacies and 
outrages have been re-ergaved by other Suiployers 
Some essays at indiscriminate retribution On tie native 
tribes, in which more oficn the innocent have suffercd 
for the guilty, have Hem censio: allylation acs bat 
until Strict justice’ is administéréda, and the ‘ition line 
individuals only aré mado to pay the penalty of th ‘ik 
actions, no amelioration of the existing unsatis? Grok r 
condition of this: Iubour’ question can he etl ated 
It has been powted outto him that an eftciat poli 28 
station established on the Dueie River a t the : Yi int 
whereit is crosscd by the tel graph line would ace miele 
mueh towards the suppression of these outrages, ag 
such station weuld not only be on the line of route 
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traversed hy the abecondiig natives, but would alse 
be within a day’s ride of either Cape Grenville on the 
erst, snd the Batavia River on the ‘west, a8 the 
serviess of the: police might be required. A more 
effectual remedy for the existing condition’ of affairs, 
and one that wonld conduce materially ‘towards the 
astahlishment of the beche-de-mer industry ‘on 4 more 
healthy an1 permanent basis, would be the apnointment 
of a virilant svstem of surveillance of the fisheries in 
asenciation -with the Government steamer stationed 
at Thnrsdav Island. My. Kent advises that the inspector 


nf fisheries, recently recommended for anpointment: 


with relation to the vearl and pearlshell fisheries of 
Morros Straits, should exercise similar functions with 
relation to that of the beche-de-mer, and, ‘working in 
conjunction with the land and water police aad Customs 
Denartment, be intrusted with full powers to supervise 
all transactions asgociated with the engagement and 
discharge of native labourers. Under such auspices a 
reonlay system of water patrol should be maintained, 
end all the beche-de-mer stations and fishing grounds 
b> subject: to visitation by the fisheries inevector at 
anv and, preferably, wrexnected irtorva’s. The 
recommendations made with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a system of patrol of the beche-de-mer fishing 
srounds of Torres Straits will apply with considerable 
if not equal force to the fisheries of a like nature 
that are prosecuted alone the Great Barrier and mainland 
const. south of Oape York’ Peninsula. An important 
matter. ‘connected with “the employment of native 
labourers for the collection of beche-de-mer was brought 
under Mr. Kent’s notice by a deputation of the leading 
hoatownere and heche-de-mer merehants in Cooktown, 
Tn aceordance with the existing regulation it is requisite 
that ell native labourers engaged for this industry should 
be brought to the nearest Oustom-house or shipping 
office to the vlace at which they were recruited for 
the purpose of registration. The compliance with this 
regulation frequently entails avery serious loss of time 
and money to the boatowners. from which they are 
anxious to he relieved. A remedy for the disadvantages 
under which the beche-de-mer industry is carried on, 
owing to the circumstances described, was suggested 
bv the Qooktown deputation. This was that the 
resistration of the ative labourers engaged should 
be permitted at any of the lightships or lighthouse 
stations alone: the coast, and that the official in charge 
of them ghould be vested with the necessary powers 
to witnesa end eanction such recistration The conces- 
gion sought being eo reasonable, Mr. Kent has no 
hesitation in recommending it for ‘favourable 
entertainment. The appointment of a well-qualified 
inspector of fisheries for the Cooktown district is greatly 
needed. The duties of such an appointment might be 
both anrropriately and economically undertaken, with 
a suitable inevement of emolument, in conjunction 
with the functions discharged by the present harbour 
maater, In intimate association with the -beche-de— 
mer fishery may be’ mentioned the collection of 
tortoiseshell, The trade in this material is not of 
aufficient extent to constitute an independent industry, 
the greater portion of that which jis exported being 
obtained hv those engaged in the collection of beches 
de-mer, The sveragve annual value of this material 
that has been exported from Queensland within’ the 
past ten years has slightly exeseded £400. The bighest 
ficure, and one that indicates that the trade in 
tortoisc shel] ia increasing, was reac j / 

jt amounted to as much as £1705 The prices obtained 
for Queensland tortoiseshell vary considerably, accord- 
ing to quality. 'The best and most valuable description 
is obtained from the true tortoiseshell turtle, which, 
if of superior texture, may realise from £1 to £1 5s. 
rer poun?. The thin and inferior descriptions of 
tortoiseshell produced by the edible turtle will not 


obtain a higher price than 4s, or 5s. per pound. The 
plan adopte? for the capture of turtle by the natives 
' + @ Porres Straita Islands is remarkable. For’ this 


purpese they make use of the sucking fish, which in 
‘}coe waters attains toa length of 3ft. or 4ft The 
fieh cangbt for turtle fishing are kept alive in water 
in the bottom of the canoes, # thin line being secured 
to the tail and through its gill covers, When 6 turtle 
ia geen in the water close to the canoe the sucking 


hed last year, when. 
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fish is thrown, out: towards it, and immediately swinis 
for and fastens itself to the reptile’s carapace, If 
the tnrtle is a smalt one it mav be drawn to the 
hoat’s side by the attachéd lines without the sncking 
fish letting go its’ hold! hut if of latoe’ dimensions 
the native plunees overboard end easily ‘seenres it. 
There ere other marine” produdta hesides “that of 
tortoizeshell by which those envaged in the beehe-de- 
mer fisheries might auement their incomes and torn 
to profitable account thespare time intervening between 
the seasons most vrcfitable for collertine the prima 

object of their attention, Tha edible ‘turtle éf the 
Pacific, if suitably prepared atid dried, or otherwise 
preserved, would command @ ready sale in the Ohinese 
and other markets. The same may also he said of sharks’ 
fins, which, at many stations on the Indian coastline, 
represent an extensive and highly valuablé article of 
export, At on6 6f the beche-de-mer onring stations in 
the Great Barrier district Mr Saville-Kent wasinformed 
that @ eurer had experinientajly gent in some dried 
sharks’ fn to Cooktown!'which had resdilw realised 
among the Chinese residents’ a pries of no les than 
19d. ver 1b. This price represents £8 17s. 44, per awt; 
or, £177 fer ton,’ and shout encourage the eatabe 
lishment of a revvlar trada'in’ the article,” Sharks, and 
especially the smaller harmlers cpecies abound through: 
out the waters productive of beche-de-mer, and might 
with a very triflm& outlay, he made the object’ of a 
remunerative supplementary fishery. The livers of 
sharks and also of ‘stinerave, which are exceadingly 
abundant in these same districts, vield a, valuable oil; 
while their carcasses, in combination with the waste 
products from the beche-de-mer, would make excellent 
manure, akin to guano” and particularly rich in 
phosphates. Another marine product to which attention 
might be profitably turned by those engaged in the 
beche-de-mer industry is that of sponge. Examples of 
sponges. some few being of excellent quality. and 
others, though less fine in texture, baving an nndoubted 
commercial value, haya heen anhmitted to the 
commissioner as collected from a variety of stations 
along the North Queensland’ coast. A thoroughly 
systematic exploration of the waters in the neirh- 
bourhood of the béche-de-mer curing stations would, 
there is good reason to anticipate, result in the discovery 
of extensive beds of this valuable commercial article. 
A substance produced in great variety and abundance 
throughout the beche-de-mer fishing grounds, but which 
has hitherto received but’ gcant attention, is that of 
coral! The form known’ as “precious coral” has not 
as yet been obtained from Australian waters, though 
the conditions favourable for its srowth ‘apparently 
exist throughout extensive areas. The descriptions of 
coral here referred to are those which enter so ex- 
tensively into the constitution of coral reefs, and are 
probably nowhere in the world deyelopedon so large 
a scale and in such a multiplicity of varieties as are 
to be found in the Great Barrier system of the 
Queensland reahoard: Small consionments of this coral 


| are occasionally exported as\curidsities oF for ornamental 


uses, the bulk so far,” however, rarély exceeding in 
one yeara declared value of £40. The trade, neverthelers, 


‘ia’ one that would appear to be capable of considerable 


developnient.”” Somed6zen or so of thé most readily 
accessible’ varietiés, ot of over’ 100 species that exist 
to° choose from, repiesent al] that have,so far, been 


‘turned to commercial account.’ These, ‘nevertheless, 


when well prepared? have ahtained “good prices; 30s. 
to40s. per case; each case ésctaining perhaps halfia 
dozen specimens, and weishing, collectively, less than 
Lyewt, being he ordinary chsree’ There is no doubt 
that» well-selected ‘Sollections of the Barrier Reef and 
Torres Straits” corals, such as conld be selected and 
prepared with ‘the greatest facility at any of the 
beche-We-mer “curing stations would command a readv 
sale as ‘objects. of intrinsic beauty at suitable depots 
in-allof the larger’ Australian cities; the museums 
throughout the world would gladly utilise the opportunity 
of securing type col'ectionis ot the innumerable corals 


of the Torres) ‘Straits and Great Barrier regions. A 


remarkable species that is not’! wnfrequently obtained 
by the pearlshell divers in Torres Straits and throughout 
in the Barrier region is the black coral. This coral 
possesses ® high commercial value in the Indian market 


_ 
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the supples hitherto having been chi fly derived from 
the vicinity of Jeddah,in the Red Sea, The produce 
of the Jeddah fishery has greatly diminished within 
the last few years, and the discovery of any new 
sources of supply would be gladly welcomed. There 
is, Mr. Kent considers, every clement in favour of the 
development of a profitable black coral fishery in Norta 
Queenland waters. 

Mi. Kent reports the complete success of the 
experiments ivitiated Jast year at Thursday Island in 
the direction of transporting and artifically cult vating 
the mother-of-pearl shell, The specimens brought ia 
from the outer fishing grounds and laid down on a 
selected reserve on Vivian Point, have thriven t) a 
remarkable degrse, and had alded, on an average 
avother inch to the diametcr of their shells cincs 
their travsportation to the reserve eight months prc- 
viously. Attempts have slready been made at several 
of the shelling stations to bring pearlshe!lin alive from 
the fishing grounds and to lay it down in the vicinity 
of the stations. bese expcrimentshave been attended 
with partial success, but ara not likely to be prosecuted 
ina thoroughly systematic manner until the bill recently 
dyafted ig passed which wil secure to those engaged 
in the trade the power of taking up portions of reetg 
avd f reshores for pearlshell culture, and afford them 
legal protection for the shell laid down, I found on 
my arrvalat Thursday Island that the opinion among 
these engaged in the pearlshelling industry in favour 
ef legislation to restrict the limit of the size of the 
shell taken by the divers had. greatly increased. At 
a meeting of the trade representing seventy-three boats, 
he'd during my visit, a reaoiution was uoanimously 
passed advecating the appoiutme:t of a defined L:mit. 
Snee the submission of my last years repor’, the 
co omissioner has been further impressed with the 
conviction that pearl and pearlshe!! fisheries might be 
profitably worked or developed throughout the S athern 
in addit‘on to the Northern moiety of the Queensland 
seaboard. Biack-lipped shell, of large size, having a 
marke value of £50 or £60 per ton, from which excellent 
pearls may be obtained, have been collected as far south 
as Moreto: Bay Oonfidenco in this anticipation is 
shared to such an oxtent by oneof the leading pioneers 
of the Torres Straits and West Australian pearlshelling 
industries th -t he is making arrangements to fully test 
the pearl ani pearlshell pro!ucing properties of the 
Southern coastline, and to establish thereon stations 
for the purjore of pearlshell cultivation so soon as the 
Actis passed that will accord the necessary protection 
and facilities, for the development of this new industry. 
— Queenslander, 
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THE NEW CHLOROFORM DISCOVERY. 
There is no reason, on the face of it, for doubting 
the reported discovery by M. Pictet of an improved 
method of manufacturing chloroform. The gentle- 
man is a distinguished Geneva savant, who long 
ago won his scientific spurs by his well-known 
researches, carried out in 1877 simultaneously with 
those of M, Cailletet, on the condensation cf oxygen, 
hydrogen, and other gases. Tho3o researches wera 
of a very important character and constituted a real 
step in our knowledge of gaseous bodics. There 
had previously been a distinction made between 
“permanent” and ‘‘ non-permanent” gases —that is 
to say, between those which could be convorted 
into liquids and those which could not. Bat MM. 
Caiiletet and Piclet showed that no such distiaction 
really exisied, and that all gases could bo reduced 
to the liquid, and even to the solid form. The 
method by which this is effected consists es entially 
im 2 combination of very high pressure with great 
cold, and apparently M. Pictet has made his new 
discovery by pursuing asimilar line of investivtaion. 
He reduces chloroform to a very low temperature 
and is then able to separate the impuritics. 
With regard to the practical value of this achieve- 
ment it would de rash to speak with any cerlainty- 
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The idea is that the new chloroform willbe much 
safer to administer than the old; but two things 
may be said on this head. It ig quite true that 

at present it is diffisult—perhaps impcssible—to 
obtain the drug absolutely pure, a-d the variability 
of its composition isghown by the different specifia 
gravities adopted ay ithe standard in the pharma- 
sopcelas cf different countries, But, in the first 
place, it has yet to ba proved that chloroform, 

as manufacturedin Hnelind—or rather, in Scotland 
—-since the days of Simpson, is dangerous when 
properly administered, All the evidance, regarded 
with an unprejudiced mind, points very strongly 
to the conclusion thatthe danger is not in the 
drug—cxcspting in so far as every powerful drug 
is dangerous—but in the hand which administers it, 
And in the second place it has yet to be proved 
that the danger, if it exists, is due to impurities, 
Tf, as 19 allered, chloroform has never baen cbtained 
pure, how on earth ean it be known that the 
pure, which has never yet existed for practical 
purposes, is safer than the impure? It may be 
precisely the other way. We have recently hada 
lesson in thig direction which should not be for- 
go'ten. We have learned that in this case of spirits 
chemical purity byno means implies wholegomeness, 
Ii has been shown that the ‘beautitully pure’ 

product of the patent still gives you a violent 
headache, while the old-fashioned pot-still stuff, 
reeking with fusel-oil and other suppos3d abomi:- 
nations. is perfectly innocuous, The huwan interior, 
for reasons of its own, often takes a different view 
of these matters from that of the chemist; and 
it may be so in the present instance. At any 
rate, that has all got to be found out, and it 
would be foolish to jump to the conclusion that 
the new and improved chloroform—supposing it 
exists—will necessarily be a perfectly safe thing to 
administer just because the advertisements say so, 
Its real value can only be assertained by proloaged 
trial. Of course the medical profession knows that, 
and will usa the noveliy with all due care. But 
unfortunately, as we know by experience, the public 
nowadays does not wait for an authorative verdict, 
bui flings itself upon everything new if sufficiently 
advertised, and patients are quite likely to insist 
on being anesthetized by M. Pictet’s chloroform 
before anything is knowa about it, 

The rumour that M. Pictet is negotiating with 
German manufacturers for the establishment of a 
monopoly should also be received with caution. 
Such a proceeding would certainly raise a tremendous 
storm in France; though to be sure, he may care 
nothing for that. Still it is unlikely; and surely 
things have not come to such a pass that every 
scientific discoverer must sell his brains to specu- 
lators in Berlin.—S¢, James's Budget. 
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3URMA RUBY MINES. CO. 
Lonpon, July 10th. 

The report of the meoting of the Burma uby Mines 
Company which is enclosed with this (see page 
175) must, in view of the kindred pursuits 
which several compatiics have been endeavouring to 
follow in Ceyion, be interesting reating to you. The 
Company does not seem to havo met with any larger 
Measure of success as yet than that which has 
attended the efforts made in Ceylon. Nverythiug 
it ig reported, promises fairly, but so did every- 
thing when the under(aking in Caylon was embarked 
upon, There are several matters which were 
touched upon by the Chairman, Six Lapel H. Grittin, 
which must seem mysterious to general readers. 
Why, for instance, is it to be only anticipated that 
good rubies may be found? It had always 
been our belicf that thea Burma Ruby Mines 


Then, sgain, we have the statement as to the 
apprehension that the natives employed on the 
works obtained and secreted many, if not most of 
the really valuable stones which had been un- 
earthed. This, as you know. was one oi the chief 
obstacles foreseen a8 likely to militate against 
euccess in Ceylon which were stated to me by 
Mr. Streeter on the occasion of my interviewing 
him upon fhe subject when the question of syste- 
matic gemming in Ceylon was first mooted. As 
yet it is evident that the work which has been 
done during the several years since the Company 
commenced its operations at the mines has been 
almost entirely confined to preparation, It is 
very certain that, had this case of ‘hope deferred” 
been realized when the prospectus of the Company 
was issued, we should not have witneseed that excited 
rush after its shares which created $omuch astonish- 
ment at the time. 

Although, of course, the Chairman has said the 
best that could be said for the prospect 
before his shareholders, we fear the latter are 
scarcely likely to have their hopes stronly  re- 
vived by anything that fell from him, It is not 
to be doubted at all events that they will yet 
have to pay very heavily before they can ob- 
tain any appreciable results to their investments, 
and the fact will doubtless go far towards con- 
soling those ether speculators who have ventured 
their funds in a similar enterprise in Ceylon. 
“The misfortunes cf ovr friends’ are said cur- 
rently to be always ® source of concealed grati-. 
fication to ourselves.—London Cor. 

——— 


HOW OTHERS SEE CEYLON PLANTERS 
will be gathered from the following letter :— 
TO THE EDITOR, ‘INDIAN PLANTERS’ GAZELTE.” 

Sir,—Having been on a visié to Oeylon and eeen a 
few of the Ceylon tea estates, I send you my im- 
pressions on the sudject as likely to interest your 

aders. 
ve What has struck me chiefly is the vast amount of 
push and energy among the planters, and the vast 
area under tea point to a plentiful supply of capital. 

Another point is institution of large central factories, 
where the leaf is either purchased from neighbouring 
gardens or manufactured for them. 

Manufacturing charges, including all expenses of 
packing, and carriage f-0.b., Colombo, are sbout 5 
cents or 1d per lb. ‘he labour here is Tamil, or 
South of India; this labour should answer for the 
Doonrs, Assam, and Cachar, and on account of the 
cheapness of rice in thore provinces, labour shou'd be 
obtained at present rates, R5 per month, and recruit- 
ing expenses should not cost more than R15 per head 
to the different gardens. 

Labour is paid for hero at the rate cf six annas 
per day for men, and four annas for women. Price 
of rice R6 per waund (10 recruiting expenses) ; yet 
in spite of these enormous wages, Ceylon planters put 
down their tes f,0.b. Colombo from 25 cents (four 
annas) to 32 cents (five annas) per Jb. respectively, 
low and hill country. : 

There are 230,000 acres under tea in Ceylon, the 
lowcountry yielding 500 to 1,000\b. tea per acro, and 
the hi'l country (at Fn elevation of 5,000 to 6,000 
fect) 300}b. tea per acre, the aver+pe of the whole 
ata under teain Oeylon wil} be about 400 to 500lb. 

er acre. : 

E In machinery they are not behind hand, in fact 
abead of Indiain drying machinery. {f will note first 
the ‘ Brittania,” Jackson’s latest invention, said to 
beat the Victoria, though each has ite own Jov ss, 


dry tea per hour, and the tea takes to dry 30 minutes — 


for each tray, and dries at a temperature of 200 deg, 
(though this could éasily be increased to 240 deg.), 
the Oeylon mcthcd being a vast quantity of low 
heated desicca‘ed air. 

It occupies a space of 30 feet x 10 feet ; is & love 
machine, turns out good tea, and is automatic, beinly 
a series of trays on an endless chain, and seli-dieg 
charging, if 

Mr, Jackson will be over in India before the end 
of the year as scon as his roller injunction cage is 
decided, 

To those who prefer smaller machines there is the 
Drown’s Paient Desiccator m two sizes, turning out 
respectively 80 to 120 Jb. tea per hour. This is a 
combination of up-draft and down-draft, and dries tea 
at a temperature of 220deg., or any other heat de- 
sirable, and cost for the larger eize about Ri,800 in 
Oeylon. 

Both Jackson’s ‘ Brittania” and Brown’s ‘ Desic- 
cator” are machines new to India, and Indian plan- 
ters should have # look at them, as they are wel! worth 
atttention and highly spoken of. 

The sifters até Walker’s and Brown and Rae’s 
rolled leaf breaker and rifter, and dry tea siftera by 
the game manufacturers which do not prey the tea. 

Unless {ndian planters wake up, Ceylon will push 
them into the corner, ard before another three 
years the export from Ceyjon will be 92 millions, 
and the value of tea due to over production will 
fall to 6d. per lb. 

This is the blight (over production) which both 
India and Oeylon will have to face; the ten 
bushes in Ceylon are heslthy and not yet blighted, 
and there is no reason why tea should not last 
here icr 25 years as in India. I Know Indian 
planters will say “their. lands will grow teafor a 
century,” overlooking the fact cf the enormous 
quantity of old tea land abandoned, and new tea 
planted to enable old estates to holi their own. 

Ceylon estates are kept clear of weeds, and 
bungalow mavagers (howeyer clever they may be) 
are at a discount, vot wanted at any price. 

A WANDERER. 
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THE PRICE OF QUININE. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 


The industry of Cinchona cultivation, the soures of 
quinine, has reached a critical stage in its development 
and there are some facts connected with it which are 
of public interest, and which should be more generally 
known. 

In 1860 the Oinchona tree was introduced into 
India by the Government, who employed Mr. Clements 
B. Markham to bring plants from South America 
which country was at that time the sole source of supply 
of the so-cailed Peruvian bark. Plantations were es- 
tablished on the Neilgherry Hills in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and at Hagkejain Ceylon ; and in 1872 the first 
crop of bark was obtained, ‘he cultivation of the tree 
spread to the Himalayas, Java, and other places, with 
the result that the Importation of bark from the Mast 
into this country has averaged of late years about 14 
million pounds, aad it is estimated that the total exports 
from the East for the twelve months ending the 1st 


July next will amount to not less than 15 million pounds. 


If to this we add the exports from South America, which 
are, Lowever, insignificant, we have a total of 163 mil- 
lin pounds of bark (equivaleut to about § million ounces 
vf quinine), and representing one year’s production for 
the uso of the world. 

The object which the Government of India had in 
view was the provision of an abundant and cheap supply 
of the febrifuge for the use of hospitals and trooys iu 
Tudia, as well as for the people generally, in a country 
where fevers of a malavious type are exceedingly pre- 
valent, a source of numerous secondary diseases and 
great mortality. It was also recognised that an in- 
creased supply of this unique and valuable drug could 
not fail to be a benefit to the world at Jargo. 
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The effect of the successful cultivation of the Cn » 
chona tree in the Hast onthe wholesale prices of both 


bark and its derivative, sulphate of quinine, has been | 


truly remarkable, both in this country and the Uonti- 
nent. Bark, which in 1880 realised seven shillings per 
pound, can at this date be purchased in London for 
fourpence-halfpenny per pound, aud quinine, whic then 
was sold for twelve shillings per ounce, can now be 
obtained from the mosb noted manufacturer for one 
shilling and fivepence per ounce, while the German 
artiole is priced at from teppence to one shilling per 
ounce, 

Taking the present normal consumption of the world 
at seven million ounces of quihine per annum—a figure 
which is accepted by the best authorities—the fall since 
1880 in the value of the drug annually consumed is not 
less than 3% millions sterling at wholesale prices. 

The trade in bark with South America has been prac- 
tically destroyed, as it is no longer profitable to export 
it, and the wholesale prices obtainable in European 
markets for bark are so discouraging to planters, and 
the glut is so great, that the trees are being largely 
uprooted and replaced with tea shrubs. 

The estimated number of Cinchona trees in Oeylon 
was, in 1882, 90 millions; io 1886, 70 millions; in 188, 
85 millions; and in 1890, 19 millions, 

This glut and these low wholesale prices are not 
due to a supply in excess of the needs of the world, 
but mainly to the extraordinary fact that the retailers 
of the drug have generally declined to follow the 
wholesale market, and havo practically succeeded, so 
far ag the great mass of the pubdlic is concerned, in 
maintaining retail prices atan altogether artificial, and 
to mauya prohibitory level, The price commonly put 
upon Howard’s Qninine by retail druggists in various 
parts of London varies from 6s. to 8s. per ounce, wien 
delivered in the condition in which it is received from 
the manufacturer; that is to say, without being 
compounded. In country districts it is often far more 
expensive, and to a great extent beyond the reach of 
the poor. : 

Tt is remarkable that these exorbitant prices are 
maintained notwithstanding the fact that a number of 
the co-operative stores retail quinine at present at 2s. 
per ounce, even then making a gross profit of over 40 
percent. on the wholesale price ot is, od. per ounce. 

Present circumstances lend additional importance to 
these facts from the point of view of the public in- 
terest. Quinine is a drag which is almost universally 
prescribed by mecical men at some stage or otner of 
every attack of influenz1, and thereis very good ground 
for considering it to be one of the very best prophy- 
lactics which can be taken during the prevalence of 
the epidemic. It is, therefore, the more desirable that 
the public should obtain the fuil benefit of the cheap- 
ness of quinine in the wholesale market. Dhis end 
can only be attained by combined action on the part 
of the planters aud importers of Cinchona bark, as 
well as manufacturers of quinine, with a view to the 
removal of any restrictions which may exist on the 
retail sale of the drug in whatever form it mey be re- 
quired. a! : 

The Government of Madras, in furtherance of the 
policy which originally led to the creation of their 
plantations of ciachona in Indie, have recently directed 
their revenue officersto keep » small stock of quinine 
for sale to the people, in order that the value of the 
drug may become known to them, and that a demand 
for ij may be encouraged. This is a step entirely in the 
right direction. There are millions of people in Asia 
who have never heard of quinine, and who are totally 
unacquainted with its properties. Those however, who 
from contact with Europeans or otherwise have had 
experience of it, value it most highly. . Mr. Colquhoun. 
the well-known traveller, in his work “ Across Chrysé,” 
writes; ‘* Quinine is the best present any traveller in 
Yunnan ean carry,” and mentions also that it is con- 
sidered to be a cure for the craving which those 
accustomed to opium-smoking suffer from, 

Tt would be unfotunate if the existing want of 
harmony between the wholesale and the rotail machi- 
nery of distribution which has been described should 
lead to a serious falling off in the cultivation of cin. 
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chona, and consequent scarcity of a valuable remedy, 
the use of which might obviously be extended in many 
countries with benefit to the inhabitants.— Leonomisz, 
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BARK AND DRUG HEPORT. 

(From the Chemist and Druggvst.) 
Lonpon, July 9th. 


ANNATTO.—Two hundred and fourteen bags of seed were 
offered. at the sales today, but ouly 27 bigs bright, aud 
clean Ceylon sold at. 13a, while the rest, fair to five 
bright, is held at 14d to 23d, a bid of 2d for the best 
having been retused. 

CiNNAMON.—Thirty-eight bales 
7d. to 94. 

TUCALYPTUS-LEAVES.—A parcel of very ordinary and old 
£. Globulus leaves could not find a purchaser, 

ESsENTIAL OILS.—Citronella Oils: There was an at- 
tempt to sell 20 cases by one broker, He was prepared 
to take 3d, but could not get it. Nutmeg Oil: A new 
parcel of this oil sold at 3d. There were also offers of 
bay, bergamot, cinnamon, cinnamon-leaf, and Japanese 
peppermint oil, but none sold. 


Ceylon partly sold at 
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NEW GUINEA EXPLORERS. 


Lying in tho harbour of Singapore at the present 
moment is a small. schooner whese only outward 
characteristic is that of a stump  foremast and 
coupls of deck houses above the orJinary size. Yet 
the‘ Envy” is no ordinary craft nor the Captain of 
her to be summari'y disimssed from notice. Since 
the year 1874 bas Oaptain Sirachan devoted the grcater 
part of his time to New Guinea, and of that litile 
explored wass of land he knows probably more than 
avy other man living. Part of tho south-east is 
named after nim and his explorations have extended 
for miles and miles of river. They will be found 
written in an interestiug book compiled by the 
Captain while at home in 1888, which is better 
known down in Australia than in these par's. As 
the leader of the ‘‘ Ape” expedition, a profuse writer 
of New Guinea and other matters Captain Strachan 
has made for himself a name among the Australians 
asa sturdy independent man, with unbounded deter- 
mination to do thoroughly whatever be turns his hand 
to. Like most independent men, he has made enemies as 
well as friends, and many and bitter things have been 
said against the explorer, but he has triumphantly 
vindicated himself from calumnies and is as ready as 
ever to attack what he deems the wrong. 

The ‘‘ Envy ” coasts round New Guinea and the ads 
jacent islands, through uncharted seas and in the midst 
of the treacherous natives, of whom her Uapiain says, 
although he has succeeded in establishing the most 
cordial relations with them, that they are emphatically 
not to be trusted. It is not to be wondered at, therefore 
that the armament of the vessel is a good one, in- 
cluding #® number of swivel guns mounted on the 
bulwarks. The “Envy ” is but a small boat, but she 
is eminently a serviceable craft and her Captain has 
every confidence in her. She has just lately come up 
from New Guinea and willstay here a short time for 
repaire, after which the Captain will resume his wan- 
derings, going in the next intance to Melbourne ‘‘ta 
interview the Victorian Government in connection with 
a scheme for the advancement of the interests of the 
commonwealth of Australia in Polynesia.” 

Mrs. Strachan, who is accompanying her husband, 
takes a great delight in natural history and has had 
experiences that fall to the lot of few ladies: 
The Brisbane Boomerang, under the heading ‘fA 
Queen of the Sea”’ tells the kind of woman she is:— 

“Of medium height, a slight but graceful figure, 
Mrs. Strachan possesses in a marked degree the 
oval face and regular features of the daughters of 
Tasmania, her vative laud, in which her progenitors 
yet bear a well-known name. Well educated, she 
is nN) mean naturalist, conchologist, and linguist, 
is now preparing for publication a book of her travels 
and adventures, and, what has more than once 
stood her in good stead, almost as unerring in aim 
with rifle and revolver as a crack shot among the 
backwoodsmen of America, As ig well known in 
marino, mercantile, and other circles, Qaptain 
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Strachan has for some years past been opening up 
a trade in Dutch New Guinea, the Malay Archipeiago, 
and other places, even now a terra tneognita for 
other British traders tban bimself, with reeults that 
promise great things in the near future for the com- 
merce of thiscolony. in the taut little brig ‘ Hovy,’ 
90 tons burden, Mrs. Strachan was on the last three 
voyages her husband’s helpmate and companion 
being infact the only other ‘ white man ’on bosrd. 
A good sailor, a fair navigator, able to take her 
trick at the wheel, she was equal to any position, 
from supercargo to chief mate, and it was while 
acting in the latter capacity thatshe proyed herself 
a brave woman, full of resources and equal to auy 
emergency. On his last voyage Captain Strachan 
had for his crew a number of kanakas, a Malay 
as chief mate, and Mrs, Strachan, who was entered 
on the ship’s papers as supercargo. After leaving 
Townsville the Malay began to shuw he was anything 
but a desirable member of the ship’s crew. He 
became insolent and insubordinate, and, to add 
to these charms of demeanour, Captain Strachan 
heard at Somerset, Mr. Jardine’s station in Albany 
Pass, that his first officer was anything but 
what he had represented himself to be on 
shipping. At Thursday Island ha hore the repu- 
tation of a sullen, morose fellow, who, at certain 
phases of the moon, was given to enter upon an indiscri- 
minate earving of his coloured compatriots, and a dark 
cloud hung over him in connection with the violent 
death of one of his countrymen at Townsville. As the 
voyage proceeded matters with the mato became worse, 
until one day they reached e crisis, and Captain Strachan 
calling the crew aft disrated the Malay, and duly in- 
stalled Mrs. Strachan into tho position of next in com- 
mend t) himself, the crew promising their allegiance 
to the new order of affairs, But the Malay at once 
commenced to attempt either to cajcle or intimidate 
the crew into insubordination and revo't, and it became 
necessary to piace him under arrest in irons. So the 
voyage proceeded. Island after island was visited and 
the vessel’s hold began gradually to fill with nolmegs 
and mace, deers’ horns and beche-de-mer, pearl-shell and 
valuable timber of beauteous grain ; her decks became 
alive with rare birds and rarer beasts; and the ship 
everywhere showed signs of having entered upon a pros- 
perousand profitable trade. Buton all sides the captaia 
heard tales of troublesome times. Here a party of Arab 
tra?ershad been murdered in cold blood while partaking 
of the hospitality of their treacherous hosts; there 
came warnings of plots to cut off and seize the 
ship; everywhere the necessity for precaution 
existed, and the strain of anxiety becamo trying 
and scvere, in the morning the vessel would be 
crowded with savages greedy for trade—more 
greedy for murder, spoliation and the subsequent can- 
nibal feast—with an armed guard of kanakas at the 
hatchwaye, the captain and his wife, both with each 
hand on the butt end of their revolvers, carried on the 
perilous trade, and the holds of the ship each week 
reached nearer the desired complement until at jast 
the trading was over, the hatches battened down, aud 


the vessel’s head pointed homeward. Then, as the ship, 


elowly sailed past or lay becalmed at tho difforent is- 
lands, constant watch had to be kept upon the numer- 
ous canoes, full of armed men which glided as noise- 
lessly through the dark waters of the night, as does a 
snake through the grass. Through these anxious times 
Mrs, Strachan, the chief mate of the ‘Mnvy,’ was ever 
at her post. Her eye ever quick to see approaching 
danger—her hand ever ready to keep up the constant 
fusilade of cancon or musketry or to send heavenwar.! 
the fiery rocket to scare away their cowardly foes, 
At length the ship reached more open waters and the 
heavy strain was removed; but with the relaxation 
came even more trying times for tho brave woman 
who hed passed through so much with dauntless 
courage. Upon Captain Strachan the constant anxiety 
for the safety of his wife and hia ship, the incessant 
toil and exposure left their mark. Fight as he would 
against it, an enervating lassitude exept over him till 
at last he Jay helpless in hia cabin, The cook 
aleo fell ill, and, upon Mrs, Strachan deyolven 
the tack of navigating the ‘Envy’ throvgh an do 


charted sea and acting as nurse to the invalids 
besides provisioning and keeping up the spirits of 
the remainder cf the crew. Nobly she did her duty 
but though her courage had been free'y tried it 
had yet to undergo a more severe ordeal. Stand- 
ing at the wheel one evening she saw the sun 
g0 down upon an angry sea and rising storm 
aud all the unknown perils of the night to be con- 
front:d without her husbeni’s aid. Hastily dee- 
cending into the cibin she tried to erouse him 
sufficiently to obtain a few necessary instructions 
for her guidance during the storm then so fast 
approaching. But she tried in vain. As ell try 
to arouse the dead as one so prostrate andun con- 
scious as was her husband. The exhaustion following 
upon his long sustained exertions claimedbim ag 
its victim and Mrs. Strachan was cast upon her 
own resources. Soon the wind shricked through 
the rigging with hurricane force, and the yessel rose 
and fejl upon the stormlashed waters like a blind man 
pushed on by an irresistible force to an ynknown 
destination. With stern set face and strained eyes 
Mrs, Strachan kept her post at the wheel, her 
voice, rising high above that of the storm king 
ever and anon directing the labours of the crew, 
Then for a moment came a lull; the jightning’s 
glare and the thunder’s roar ceased and—then with 
redoubled force, the hurricane burst upon the 
vessel and all seemed lost. Careering over the tops 
of the masts metas though in a last embrace 
with the crests of the angry waves; the gails burst 
asunder with a noice as of the cannon’s roar, and 
their shreds were scattered far and wide. Sud~ 
denly the scene was illuminated by an electric glare 
of more than ordinary duration, and by its lurid light 
Mrs. Strachan saw the mutinous Malay loosing with 
his hands or slashing with his knife every piece of 
rope or rigging with which he came in coutact. 
Beckoning one of the kanaka crew to the wheel, she 
made her way towards the desperate mutineer, and 
when once again the darkness of the night was dis- 
persed by the lightning’s flash the woman and one 
madman Were seen confronting each other. He with 
upraised knife and glaring eye, she with levelled 
revolver and undaunted look. The conflict was but 
momentary. He like a beaten cur crept back to his 
lair; she like the heroine she was, went steadily back 
to the wheel, and whon morning dawned the ship 
was safe, anda few days after Oaptain Strachan was 
enabled to assume command and bring his vessel 
safely into port. As showing the sort of man Mrs. 
strachan had to deal with, it may be stated that — 
although the Malay was afterwards re-ironed he was 
able to throw them at the feet of the police officer 
who came aboard ot Brisbane to arrest him and say 
in s0 many words, no irons could hold him. In a 
few days the ‘Envy’ will once again steer her course 
to the'scenes of her former perils and once again 
Mrs. Strachan will form portion of her crew. There 
has arisen a doubt in the minds of those in authority 
as to whether her husband can ship her, as he wishes 
to do, as his chief officer, but in whatever capacity 
she ‘signs articles’ Mrs. Strachan’s many friends 
will wish her a prosperous pilgrimage among the 
isles of savagery and spices and a safe and speedy 
“return ‘home,’”’—S. F. Press, July 15th, 


—_—__4—__—_ 

TasmaniAN AppLes.—During the month endin 
June 30th of tho present year there were imported 
into the United Kingdom no less than 64.084 bushels 
of apples, of the value at £37,854, as against 8,798 
bushela, valued at £6,237 in the corresponding month 
of 1890. This remarkable increase is entirely due 
to the large shipments received from Tasmania and 
New Zsaland, which, arriving at a time when the 
supplies irom America are almost over, have met 
with an eager demand at remunerative rates. So 
Batistled are the Australasian growers with the results 
achieved that preparations are being made for still 
Aataey purl bo placed upon the English markets 

uring the next geason.—Zimes Weel’ wt 
July 40th Veek'y Edition, 
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THE APPLICATION OF MANURKES. 


Mr. Pringle, on this occasion (see his 
paper below), deals with a practical subject of 
great interest to planters; ard although 
his remarks apply primarily to coffee culture, 
the principles enunciated are equally appli- 
cable to the tea planters’ pursuit. Mr. Pringle 
seems to have fixed on 4 owt, (one-fifth of a 
ton) of artificial mauure as the appropriate quantity 
for an acre (calculated to operate, we suppose, for 
the othodox peziod of three years) ; but he recom- 
mends that the artificial manure should be 
“diluted”? by a larger quantity of cattle manure, 
or with at least its own bulk of burnt clay, 
The merits of this latter substance, especially its power 
of absorbing nitrogen, have been long acknow- 
ledged ; and we suppose the reason why it is not 
more largely used is the expense of preparing it, 
especially where fuel is scarce. The neoeasary 
attention to amass of brushwood and logs, which, 
under a covering of lumps of earth, must be kept 
smouldering for three weeks or a montb, must in 
many cases act aga deterrent. But where clay is 
prepared as recommended and applied, especially 
to stiff, wet soils, the results will well repay 
all the trouble and expense. In the early days 
of our connection wilh the Obserer, ‘* Burnt 
Olay’ was the familiar signature to a series of 
letters by old Mr. Hawke, who came to Ceylon 
from Mauritius with the Chermonts and others 
in ‘the forties.” As anabsorbent of ammoniacal 
matter in horse stables, cattle sheds, pigsties 
and poultry houses, its value can scarcely 
be over-rated. Mr. Pringle advises manuring 
only at the termination of the monsoon rains ; 
he denounces mammoty digging ; recommends the 
use of the alyanga instead ; and advises the surface 
and broadcast application of manure after a slight 
forking, which will do the smajlest possible 
injury to the feeding rootlets. We suppose 
no one thinks of applying manure in the 
heavy and almost constant rains of the mon- 
soons; but we suspeot that, in view of the 
generally raininess of our climate and the 
pteepness of our gradients, few will venture to 
exchange the system of shallow trenches for the 
broadcoast surface process recommended by Mr, 
Pringle. Readers who are planters and who 
manure their fields will, however, judge for 
themselves. Whe kinds of artificial manure which 
Mr, Pringle favours have been already mentioned, 
but there are few if any better than the old 
Ceylon favourites: finely ground bones and white 
castor cake. If some fish can be added so much 


the better, especially if ‘dilution’ with burnt 
clay is resorted to. 
——— ——_._ 
APPLICATION. OF MANURES. 


By Wiuu1Am PRINGLE, M. Ss. 0. 1., 
LATHE AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST TO MESSRS. MATHESON & CO. 
IN cooRG, 


(Under special arrangement for publication in th 
‘* Ceylon Observer” and ‘ Tropical Agriculturist.’’) 


Having selected the manure or manures intended for 
use on the estate, the question is how to apply it so 
that the maximum results may be produced at the 
minimum cost, 

Hirst to ensure equable distribution it is necessary to 
dilute euch concentratedamanures as boues, fish, hindey* 
and other artificial manures with cattle manure or 
burnt earth, If cattle manure is procurable it may be 
used at the rate of two or more bandy loads mixed 


ee RUMANIA TY SDN? 
* No doubt the local name for some oil-cakey—ED, J), a. 


with the artificials, per acre. Where there is not 
sufficient, burnt earih will be found most useful, 
The following analysis shows the change produced 
by burning a soil:— 
Parts per 100. 


A LB 

ue Natural, Bu'rnt 
Original Matter and Combined Water* 7572 ne 
Oxides of Iron and Alumina 10369 14.346 
Lime nnn Ado AC PET} 499 
Magnesia, ono ai tid “161 196 
Potash ae ne Kos ‘070 “389 
Soda : eave dn aoe 026 096 
Phosphoric Acid AGS 05 159 239 
Sulphuric Acid 3 023-069 


Insoluble Silicates (sand Xo.) we 81367 


109.000 100.000 


* Containing nitrogen *LSO 005 


The burning has practically destroyed all the organic 
matter and nitrogen. (it is rather over burnt), but 
has rendered some of the insoluble silicates soluble: 
the increase of potash as shown by analysis B is 
partly due to that and partly to the wood used in 
burning. At leest 1 cubic yard of burnt earth or 1 
ton of cattle manure should be mixed with every 4 
owt. of artificials (the quantity of bones &e. necessary 
for one acre), 

‘To prepare the burnt earth select good yellow clay, 
or peaty swamp soil, cut it into six to nine inch cubic 
clods, dry them in the sun. About six cubic yards 
should be cut for every ton of manure that is to be 
mixed. 

The cleds when dry are built up into a heap with 
leyers of brushwood (coffee prunings and shade lop- 
pings will do); a little heaviex; wood should be used 
at the bottom to start the fires, 

It is a mistake to use too much wood, or to allow 
the heap to burn too rapidly; instead of actually 
burning, it should smoulder gently. A heap ten yards 
long by two high and fiye broad ‘should take about 
three weeks or a month to burn. 

_ The earth should not be red whea burnt, but just 
in part beginning to turn red; if of a nice warm 
brown color when finished it is excellent, Tf the 
fires are going too fast plaster the outside with mud 
It is rather good than otherwise to have a fair per- 
centage of Charcoal left in the heap, especially if the 
manure 1s intended for poor sandy soils. When the 
heap has cooled down break up all the cioda and 
pass them through a screen with four meghes per 
linear inch; better results will be got if a 16 mesh 
Screen 15 used, but the cost ot pulveriz nz will ba 
concern, inereeeeds i is now ready for mixing with 

e manure and the following plan wi 
Sa & plan will generally be 

Upon a clean dry floor or barbacue spread a lay 
of two inches of the prepared earth (or dey walvenined 
cattle manure); upon it spread 3.an inch oi bone meal 
or other manure or manures, over this burnt earth 
and so on earth, manure, earth, finishing with tie 
latter. When the heap is about 12 to 15 inches thick 
turn the whole over; first from one end then trom the 
other, then from ono side, then from the other; finally 
simultaneously from the four corners throw the sink 
up into a heap in the centre, and carefuliy curn it over 
twice, Thon pass it through the screen, and again turn 
it over. This is necessary to ensure an equal propor- 
tion of manure throughout the mass. 

It is now ready to cart out to pits, which 
should be cut one for every five acres; a convenient 
sizo_is 45 feet deep, 6 feet wide and 73 feet long, 

When these are filled with the mixed manure they 
should be covered with about a toot of earth and 
thatched over, a gutter being out round to run off 
the monsoon rain. 

if raw bones are used it is sometimes advisable to 
sprinkle water over the manure as itis put into the 
pit to facilitate fermentation; just damp it. Having 
the manures in pits obviates the necessity for cartage 
when the roads are soft. The manure can be PTs 
pared and carted ont in the dry weather, 
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Ii should be got out as soon after the heavy mon- 
soon fain is past as possible. if put out just after 
crop it is exposed for months to a blistering sun, 
followed by 20 to 25 inches of rain in Jung and July. 
With a monsoon cf 66 inches over 6,690 tons of water 
fall on an acre of land, sufficient, if all fell at once, to 
submerge the whole district to a depth of 5 ft. 6 inches. 
Of this enormous quantity of water about 1,000 to 2,000 
tons fallin June and 1,500 to 2,000 in Jwy. During 
these two months the rain is generally so continuous 
that only a very small prcportion is evaporated, 
the temperature only varying from GO deg. to 70 deg, 
Fh, the barometer almost steady at 26°5 inches, 
and only about 3 deg. between the wet and dry 
bulb thermometers. The bulk of the rain must {here- 
fore pass off by surface or subsoil drainage. In either 
case this heavy downpour will wash all the scluble 
galts down below the feeder roots or carry t!em off 
with the surface wash; at any rate a very large loss must 
occur, and this is probably the reason why such a small 
percentage of potash is found in tropical soils, The 
following experiment proves tbat such is the case :— 

201b. cattle manure or rather pure dry gram-fed 
cattle dung was placed in a basket, which was buried in 
the ground upto the rim, in such a way that it was 
not subject to surface wasb, bit was eg nearly as possible 
under the same conditions as the surrounding soil, 

To preserve the basket it was carefully washed with 
a strong solution of arsenite of copper and then tarred. 

It was left expcsed for four months, namely, May, 
June, July, and August. 

Tne dung taken cut dried and weighed was found to 
have lost 22:5 per cent in weight and deteriorated in 
quality over 50 per cent, 

The following analyses will help to make this clear ;:— 


Pure. Dung. 
Before Exposure. After. 
Parts per 100 


(1) Organic Matter ~» 65°36 .. + 62:1 
Lime 4G ofa gE an ole 
Alkaline Salts “6 Soo eee swe 48 
Phosphoric Acid 66 0 SOQ rate “83 
Tron and Alumina .. : MOS, 1°39 
Insoluble Matter . -- 28'60 .. 38°03 
Undetermined oe os “OO Sore 27 
100°00 100°CO 

54T 212 


(1) Oontaining Nitrogen 

Should these figures fail to convince anyone let 
him just look at the rush of water over and off the 
surtzce of a piece of flat land such as a tennis 
court, or a road, when a thunderstorm of an inch 
or more rain falls in an hour, or when there is a 
pucca, burst of the monsoon, registering 4 to 6 inches 
in 24 hours, and I think he will agree with me 
that it is necessary to supply the tree with easily 
assimilable food as coon as possible after the heavy 
rains are past, to compensate for the monsoon loss. 

T cannot too strongly urge the plauterso{ Coorg to 
ut out their manures during the firet break at the 
end of July or in August. All other works should be 
subordinated to this, even supplying. Itis the crop 
that pays for this and every other work, Tf labor is 
obtained there is plenty of time for supplying, but the 
time at which mauure can be applied to obtain maxi- 
mum results at the minimum cost is very limited, 

The coffee tree is a surface feeder; and unless 
from the 


the Jand has been deeply cultivated 

beginning and is of loose and friable character few 

feeder roots are found below 6 inches in com 
is 


parison with the number above that depth, 
points to the necessity of surface, broadcast man- 
uring, by which I mean that iu good coffee free 
from blauks, that the manure should be evenly seat- 
tered over the surface up to within about a foot of 
the stem, ond lightly forkedin, An account of an 
interesting experiment first devised by Nobbe will I 
hope satisfy you of the necessity for-distributing the 
manure evenly round the tree. ; 
Any planter can make the experiment and so satisfy 
himself of the correctness of the following statements, 
Take a good-sized tub say 2 feetin diameter by 2 ft, 


dcop, bend a piece of tin (an old kerosine oil tin 
will do) atan angle of 90 deg. and place it on end in 
the tub fitting the edges tothe tub sides, so that it 
is possible to fill the tub with:well washed sand 
without encroaching on the enclosed fourth. Gore some 
holes in the bottom of the 1ub, fillin for threeinches 
with clean washed pebblesor broken quartz, pieces 4 
to 1 inch will do, fix the tin in position, fill with 
clean well washed sand outside the tin. And inthe 
fourth enclosed fill with first-class soil; srranging 
in it three vertical tubes place about three inches 
or 80 apart and equidistant from the centre. 

The tubes should not be over two inches in dia- 
meter; they may be of tin, copper, glass or any other 
material; stiff paper rolled round a rod and glued 
80 as to forma tube will do. Compact the «oil gently 
round the tubes, and fill one with bones, one with fish, 
and one with cattle manure, all in fine powder. Now 
withdraw tho tubes, leaving the colamns of manures 
standing in the soil, and then withdraw the angle tin, 
leaving the soil and sand in contact; if the work 
is well and carefully done the manure will 
not be mixed with the soil, nor the soil 
with the sand. 

Having prepared the tub (or six of them to guard 
agaiust accidents) plant a coffee scedling in each at 
the centre point of the junction of the sand and soil; 
the plant then has sand on three sides and soil on one. 

At the end of twelve months take the plant that 
appears most vigorous, knock the hoops off the tub, 
and carefully wash all the soil and sand away from 
the roots. You will find very few feeder roots in the 
sand, while ihe manures are surrounded by a mass 
of them. As far as the roots go the plant is quite 
lopsided. Now if manures are put in alavanga holes, 
or in trenches cut a short distance from the tree, the 
roots are prepared to grow and develope in the 
soil enriched by them. But that terrible weapon 
the mamotie comes into play, and often cuts 
through the roots just when the demand for plant 
food is greatest, when the tree is ripening crop. I 
most unhesitatingly condemn all mamotie digging. I 
have taken clods of earth after a mamotie digging, 
carried them home and washed {out the fine feeder 
roots, often finding the clod onemass of them, WNeed- 
less to say that on many estates leaf diseare followed 
the digging when the trees were carrying crop. Hx- 
cept a light fork over at the end of July or in the 
beginning of August when the manure is put out, 
there should be no digging from the time the blossom 
seta till crop is picked. Every planter should do all 
he can to preserve his surface soil and save his tree 
roots. When the soil is light and friable and has 
been deeply and wellcultivated from the beginning, 
the feeder roots are found at a much greater depth 
than when itis stiff and hard afew inches from the 
surface. 

Deep fork digging once a year just after crop 
sends the roots down, and they are less affected by 
the eun and drought. 

When rain falls in the spring, if the feeder roots 
are just below the surface a light shower will start 
the blossom, but may not be sufficient to set it, and if 
no rain falls for a month or so to back the first 
shower up, the blossom runs a great risk of being 
burnt. With deep cultivation this seldom bappens, as 
the rain which is suf€ciently heavy to reach the roots 
and briny out the blossom will also serve to sct it, 
the sun not having the power to evaporate the mois- 
ture which is well down into the soil. 

Superficial cultivation,and want of mauure are the 
Main causes of the failure of cropsto come on after 
a good blossom; the rain his run off and been eva- 
porated before the trees had time to gather it to 
themselves, 

Oultivate deeply, but not excessively, manure 
systematically, do itat the right time, keep the sur- 
faco soil up to the tree, do not humbug the roots by 
mamotie dieging while crop is on the tree: in fact 
assist Nature, do not bully her, and good results may 
be depended on, WILLIAM PRINGLE, &,s.0.1., 


Agricultural Ohemist, 
Bangalore, July 81st, 
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THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
VILLAGE CULTIVATION. 


We have received a copy of the following circu: 


lar i— 

The value of circulating leaflets, embodying useful 

and practical advice, has been proved beyond doubt, 
and the adoption of this means for disseminating agri- 
cultural information has been forcibly urged by the 
daily press, ‘The free distribution of papers contein- 
ing useful and practical advice has been favoured by 
Agricultural. Departments wherever they exist, and 
has been attended with good results. Iniview of these 
facts the Kditors of the ‘‘ Govikam Sangarawa” (the 
Sinhalese Agricultural Magazine, published in con- 
nection with the School of Agriculture) have, with the 
completion of the 2nd vol. of that periodical, decided 
on suppressing it for at least a time, with the view 
of testing the method referred to above, viz, of 
issuing monthly leaflets mainly intended for village 
cultivators, to. be ‘‘sown broadcast ’’ over the 
country. It is hoped that the minimum cost of 1 
cent per copy made ouly to defray cost of printing, 
postage, and illustrations when necessary, will not be 
incurred by the cultivators themselves, but that those 
in authority who haye the welfare of their ceveral 
provinces and districts at heart, as well as influential, 
wealthy and philanthropic private land-owners, will 
give large orders for tho leaflets and circulate them 
gratis among the villagers. In the absence of Itinerary 
Agricultural Inspectors, there seems to be no better 
means of presenting to the gotyasa'l such information 
as they may be in need of, and the better for, regard- 
ing every branch of the Agricultural Industry. It 
will greatly facilitate the carryiag oul of this project, 
if all those who are concerned in furthering tho 
interests of native agriculture, as well as cultivators 
themselves, will. communicate with the Editors at the 
School of Agriculture, and suggest such subjects as 
they think might advisedly be taken up and treated 
of in the lesflets, and upon what points information 
is desiderated. 
We hope that this new experiment will prove a 
succegstul one. Many of the goiyas will not be 
able to read the lsaflets, and many more may not 
understand or appreciate the information they 
contain. Bat we trust the educated young men 
being scattered over the country will help their 
less favoured countrymen by reading, explanation 
and advice to follow as far as posible the reformed 
methods of cultivation which will, of course, be 
ndicated. 


—— 
TERMITES AT HIGH ALTITUDES. 


For long shared what we believe is the popular impres- 
sion that white-ants cannot exist at altitudes beyond 
2,000 or 3,000 feet above sea level. Tennent, indeed, 
wrote of their not being found above 4,000 or 5,000 
feet; but uatil quite recently, we felt certain that at 
or above the latter elevation they did not and could 
nol exist. Tothiseffect we recently spose unadvisedly 
to a visitor on Abbotsiord. We were aware that Mr. 
WH. BE. Green had observed and described ao species 
in Pundaluoya atan elevation of over 4,000 fect ; 
but we had never soon any in the districh of 
Dimbula except somo imported from Colombo in 
a deal case; and we regarded Abbotsturd (4,609 to 
6,000 fect) as equally exempt from ihe presence 
of white-ants as of land leeches. Wo had tcrgotten 
that the more observant superintendent lad noticed 
and told us of their existence. Hea writes:— 

“T now seid you a sample so that you. may be 
satisfied on the subject. If you cut up the sticks you 
may find more in them, but you may as well bura 
the lot after inspection, as it would te a pily to en- 
courage their propagation. There are fortunately very 
few about, but still there can be no doubt thoy are 


here. I got these on Knock Ferro, and the last I saw 
there were altogether a much emailer variety.” 

Of the smaller variety referred to, no speci. 
mens: haye been sent, so that the question of 
their identity with the smali- white-ant of the 
lowcountry cannot be definitely settled. If, how. 
ever, we are correct in supposing that no earth- 
formed nests have ever been found at the higher 
elevations, the probability is that the smaller 
mountain termes is a distinct insect, The larger 
sized species, of which specimeng reached us, in 
the twigs, into which they had bored tunnels on 
Knock Fervol. (5,200 ieet altitude), are certainly 
distinct from the lowcountry excavators and 
pyramid builders, and Mr. Stani‘orth Green is prob- 
ably correct in concluding that the big Dimbula 
ant and that of Pundaluoya are identical, Mr, Green 
writes :— 


“The. Abbotsford ‘white-ants’ are of a different 
species to the common termites living underground in 
the lowcountry. The former are much larger. and 
whiter. Is is likely however that they are to be met 
with in the lowcountry in certain situations. They do 
not seem to use cover in their work, merely tunnelling 
the wood they-attack, aud in which -they reside, 
There ia & smaller species in the loweountry that some- 
times attacks furniture aud other wood-work. Thig 
species does not seem to xeside underground at any 
period of its life. tis of an ivory-white colour. 

“cannot find K.E, Green’s paper on the Pundaluoya 

termites, bnt they are probably identical with the 
Abboteford ones.” 
Tennent, on the authority of Thwaites of Pera- 
deniya, describes a lowcounlry termes (7. monoceros) 
which does not form earth nests but builds, in 
the hollows of old trees, nests which ave of a black 
colour, resembling a mass of seorize ; the insects 
themselves being of apitchy brown. The question 
we should now like to have anawered is, 
‘ Mave termites been observed at a higher eleva- 
tions than that of 5,200 feet?” As the 
creatures are, at certain stages in their existence, 
gifted with the power of flight, they may beable 
gradually to extend their zone upwards. Readers 
may remember the army of hornets which visited 
Dimbula and other high districts some years ago, 
ju:t as tea was appreciably taking the place of 
coffee, They seem to have disappeared as rapidly as 
they came. The termites have no such powers of flight 
as the wasps. 


Oe 
BURMA RUBY MINES. 


The third ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders in the Burma Ruby Mines (Limited) was 
held yesterday at the City Termirus Hotol, Sir 
Lopel H. Griffin presided, and, in moving the adoption 
of the report, stated that it was accompanied by the 
report of a director (Mr. F. H. Kirby), who accom- 
panied him (the chairman) to the mines a year before. 
Although they had no very brilliant resrlts to show at 
present, he thought that their prospects were exceed- 
ingly setisfactory and reassuring, although they had 
not yeb obtained stones of the quantity and quality 
whieh they hoped to get. Every month the returns 
were distmetly better, both in quality and quantity, 
and their chief enginecr, Major Kunhardt, was ex- 
ceedingly confident of the eventual success cf the 
company. In his last report, received a fortnight 
ago, Major Kunhardt said :—“ Briefly stated, I lock 
upon our first year as having been one of exploration 
and experiment; the present, our second, year as one 
of development; sand, as far as I can judge, our 
third and subscquent years will be years of snecess.” 
He presented Major Kunherdi’s opinion to them as 
one deserving of their fullest confidence. He thon 
recapitulated what had been done dn tho last 18 
months, pointing oui that in all guch undertakings 
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there must be some experiments which were futile, 
especially in a country like that in which they were 
carrying on operations, and in a class of mining 
never before tried. To show them the great difficulty 
of transport he might mention that one of their large 
washing machines had cost no Jess than 21,000 rupees 
to be conveyed 60 or 70 miles from the river to the 
place whore it had to be put up. After referring to 
the telegram, dated Rangoon, July 2nd, from The Times’ 
Oorrespondent—in which reference was made to the 
present season being an unhealthy one throughout 
Burmah—the chairman stated that during the last few 
months the information which they hod received showed 
that the company’s staff were perfectly well, In his 
last letter Major Kunhardt stated that he would require 
no money from England this year, and he felt quite 
sure that, unless any unforeseen expenditure occurred, 
this promise of their chief engineer’s would be ful- 
filled. They had very largely increased the number 
of leases which they gave to native miners who did 
not interfere with the company’s work, and the 
amount received under this head almost represented 
two lekhs of repees per annum. This would ba sufti- 
cient to carry on their worksat Burmah without trench- 
ing on their supplies at home. Tho only machinery 
now going out to Burmah was several miles of rope- 
way—iron wire—which would be used for carrying the 
ruby-bearing earth to their stations. When the aerial 
rope-way was completed, Major Kunhsrdt believed 
that their undertaking would be o success and & 
paying concern, It was his firm belief that the 
corner had at last been turned, and that an era 
of prosperity would shortly dawn for the company. 
Mr. George B. C. Leversonseconded the motion. At 
the request of the chairman, Mr. Kirby afterwarda 
addressed the meeting, aud spoke highly of the work 
which had been done by Major Kunhardt, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that, with a little more pati- 
ence, exploration; and assistauce, the company would 
be able to produce the finess rubies in the world. 
Major Joseph thought the directors should do their 
utmost to obtain a modification of the arrangement 
with the Government under which they would haye 
to pay a smaller amount for rent, the sum at present 
being, he considered, most oppressive. Mr. H. K. 
Burstal inquired what experience Major Kunhardt 
hed had of miniog, and whether any portion of his 
remuneration depended on results. He was sure that 
filching occurred if the ruby-bearing earth could be 
touched by the natives. Having regard to the posi- 
tion of the company, he considered that the directors 
should forego a portion of their fees. He intimated 
his intention of proposing the following resolution :— 
“That, considering the very unsatisfactory character 
of the accounts presented to the meeting, the shares 
holders are of opinion that it is advisable to reduce 
the number of directore and the amount of their 
fees.” The chairman, in reply, stated that Mr. 
Barstal’s resolution could be dealt with afterwards 
on the proposal for the re-election of tho retired 
directors. Major Kunhardt was 
mining engineer in the technical sense of the word, 
but the company’s mines were not mines in tho 
technical sense of the word. He was a manof 
all-round ability, and those who had been connected 
with the Government of India or public works there 
knew Major Kunhardt’s reputation as a most ecno- 
mical worker. They were now negotiating with the 
Government of India to reduce the rent as much as 
they possibly could. The question of the term of 
the lease would be taken up directly the question of 
the rent was settled. There was no doubt that 
whether they had a formal extension of the term or 
not, they had the right of continuing work at the 
mines a3 against ail other comers, and this right 
had been and would be accepted ‘by the Government. 
They could work the mines as long as they liked for 
99 yearg. With regard to the propored road to the 
nines, the Government had put it off from month to 
month, About a fortnight ago there was a tologram 
in The Times stating that another five lakhs had been 
sanctioned for expenditure on the road: He only 
hoped that this money would be spent and not he 
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swept into the Treasury at the close of the financial 
year, as had happsned with other sums of money 
which had been sanctioned for the same purpose. 
With reference to the disposal of the rubies, the 
directors would be pleased to receive avy suggestions 
from experts. It was a matter of great importance, 
but at present he was in favour of their being sold by 
public auction. It was not reasonable ior the share- 
holders to expect the directors to work for nothing, 
but if they were dissatisfied they could at any time 
get rid of the directors. A shareholder observed that 
there were too many directors, The chairman, resu- 
ming, said that this was a point’ which was about to 
come before them, The number of the directors and 
their remuneration were set out in the articles of 
association. So far as they now wusderstood from 
Major Kunhardt, all washing was done under the 
direct supervision of Woglishmen. Mr. Lockhart, the 
late chief engineer, said he could not share altogether 
in the view which had been expressed by the chairman 
that the prospects of the compauy were satisfactory 
and reassuring. The question of centralization was 
this--the difference between working huge machinery 
at centres and small machinery distributed. He main- 
tained that the better plan was to have smaller 
machines, and thst had :ueh machines been sent cut 
they could have been at work lung ago, and results 
might have been obtained from all of them. He did 
not think that a dividend cou'’d be looked for 
within a reasonable aud short time. He did not 
desira to say anything hostile to the directore, 
but he did not think they uaderstosd the position, 
avd he thought they should ask a sma‘l commi‘tee, 
chiefly composed of technical men, shareholders in tho 
company, to confer with them in regard to the method 
of working. The chairman, in further reply, stated 
that the object of the ceatralization of the work, of 
bringing ell the earth to large washers at central 
stations, was really to dn away with minute supervicion 
at a great number of detached and separate places, ant 
to allow the supervision to be exercised at main places, 
where it could be more precise and certain. Tho 
resolution was then carried. On the mction for the 
re-election of the retiring directors—Sir J. H. Moiri; 
aod Mr. F. A, Gillam—considerable discussion ensied, 
it being contended that the number of directors was 
too large and that their foes were too heavy. The 
re-election of Sir J. H. Morris was also objected 1o 
on the ground that heis a director of ten other com- 
panies. The solicitor read ths clauses in the articles 
of association relating to the number and election of 
directorse—one clause stating that they should be not 
less taan three nor more then ten—and pointed cut 
that if the directors were not re-elected, and no one 
else was sppointed in their stead, the retiring 
directors would remain in office for a year; while, 
as regarded the election of new directors, seven days’ 
notice ought to be given by the shareholders. This 
view was dissented from by Major Jossph and other 
speakers. The Chairman said he could not put a reso- 
lution which was illegal, but he would take an 
expression of opinion from the shareholders as to the 
re-election of the retiring diectora. He then put 
the motion, which was lost on the show of hands by 
an overwhelming majority —London Zimes, July 11th. 
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PiumBaco Minina IN tae Benrora Disrrict.—We 
were shown on Saturday a magnificent piece of plum- 
bago found in the newly sunk mines of the C-ylon 
Gemming and Mining Hetates S) ndicate in the Bentota 
district, The specimen in its entirety scaled some 
fifteen pounds, and was discovered at a depth of ten 
fathoms, the vein giving promise of yielding an 
abundant supply of the mineral. Mr. H. Bettison, the 
engineer of the minos, leaves for Kagland on Monday, 
and on his return will bring with him several Cornish 
miuers, who will take up positions as overseers, The 
loca) agents of the Syndicate are Messrs H. G, Harding 
and Co,—Local ‘ Independent.” 
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THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
COMPANY, 
The 17th half-yearly general meeting of the British 
North Borneo Oompany was held yesterday at the 
Cannon-street Hotel. 

Sir RUTHERFORD ALcook presided, and, in moving 
the adoption of tho report, said that there had been 
@ very considerable and satisfactory increase for 1890 
in almost every item of revenue proper, more especi- 
ally under the heals of “ferms” and ‘‘castoms ”— 
two permanent sources of great importauce. The 
increase for 1890, in round figures, amounted to 
$106,859—namely, from $251,602, in 1889 to $358,461, 
in 1890. ‘There had been an increase in the expen- 
diture of $82,950, But the increase on both sides of 
the accounts was partly caused by the inclusion, 
for the first time, of the revenue and expenditure of 
Labuan, and partly also by a modification in their 
system of accounts as explained in the report. 
With this explanation, there was sufficient ground 
for congratulation that in 1890, within ten years 
of tke formation of the company, the receipts 
amounted to a sum of £101,665, leaving a surplus 
over the total expenditure of £19,238, subject to 
an &£mount to be provided for depreciation, differs 
ences of exchange, &c., of £4,355; and if such 
a surplus was not very large it would readily be 
admitted that, with a similar surplus in 1889, it 
was & great improvement on the budgets of the 
preceding eight years, and was of good augury for 
the future. The other source of receipts, the land 
sales, again in 1890 produced tho satisfatory sum 
of £39,242, or very nearly the same as in the three 
prcesding years. But owing to the present de- 
pression in the financial and commercial world, con- 
siderable returns under this head could scarcely be 
cousted upon. An increase was apparent under almost 
every head of the expenditure account, but more no- 
tably usder that of police, the upkeep of steamers, the 
necessity for a large surveying staff, and a new item 
for peusiors,amounting to £1,225, chargeab!e to the 
revenue of Lebuan which the company had to pay, 
having taken over the government of tne colony with 
its revenue and liabilities. It was, however, expected 
that the island world be administered without loss, so 
that the item would be covered by the receipts. Since 
the last accounts vere presented, the deed of settle- 
ment, at the request of the court and shareholders, 
having been ameuded by the Privy Council, the court 
was now authorized to deal with ihe monies de- 
rived from the sa'e of land in connexion with fuads 
received from other sources, such as the revenue proper, 
and the balance of cash, therefore, had been passed 
to the general account, with the result shown in the 
balance-sheet. Negotiations had been proceeding for 
some time with the Indian authorities to obtain 
facilities for the emigration of natiyes of India to 
Borneo, and terms hed been arranged definitely, 
it was believed, with the Indian Government. 
Independent of any advantages that might be reaped 
from an accession of labour from India, there was 
6very reason to hope that the free labour from China 
now coming in and the improved sanitary condition 
of the tobacco estates would very shortly remove most 
of* the obstacles bitherto encountered in obtaining 
all the supply desired, aud of a much better quality. 
But tobacco, as he had often impressed upon the 
shareholders, wos not the one resource of Borneo, 
nor would the ultimate success of the island as a 
colony be dependent upon the cultivation of tobacco 
for its prosperity. It had been abundantly proved 
that its soil, climate, and other conditions were 
favourable to the growth of many of the most favour- 
able products of tropical countries which formed the 
staple of a vast commerce. These were all sources 
of groat wealth, only wanting Huropean enterpriso 
to be developed into a great trade in Borneo, Having 
referred to several syndicates already formed with 
the object of encouraging this new trade, he said that, 
in addition to these enterprises, important concessions 
hed been recently made which might be fruitful 
of Jarge results, Tho most important of these was 
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one granted since the last meeting to a syndicate 
for the purpose of forming a railway company, There 
could be no doubt that the construction of a railway 
from the eastern to the western coast would confer 4 
great benefit on the country and all concerned in ita 
development. The administration of Labuan, under 
the company’s management, was satisfactory, and the 
coal mines were being vigorously worked by the 
Central Borneo Company, which had put on a large 
steamer to trade between the island avd Singapore. 

Mr, R, B. Martin seconded the resolution. 

A long diecussion followed, in which Mr, Cohen, 
Mr. John Martin, Mr. Spurling, Mr. Hildyard, Mr. 
Blundell, and others took part, the principal point 
considered being as to whether the amount receiyed 
from land sales should be regarded as revenue aud 
divided amongst the sharcholders, or used as capital 
in the development of the company’s enterprise. An 
amendment was moved by Me. John Martin, and 
seconded by Mr. Spurling, to the effect that the meet> 
ing should be adjourned, in order that the directors 
might furnish a balance-shect accounting for thepro- 
ceeds of land sales in conformity with Article 32 of 
the deed of settlement. 

On a show of hands being taken, the amendment 
was lost by 24 to 21, and the resolution was then 
agreed to.—London Yimes, July 10th. 


a 
NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


The Sowrabaya Courant takes note that the de- 
mand for waste land in the §. 4H. portion of 
Netherlands Borneo has taken the form of mania. 
It finds that the concessions of large tracts of 
land there, without adequate security that the 
applicant can readily turn them to account within 
a reasonablo time, runs counter to the interesis 
of cultivation. So liberal are the conditions fcr 
securing concessions, that they tend to work in 
favour of speculators who look up the land in 
hope of high prices. So much has the course 
of events taken this direction that in those parts 
of the country suitable for tobacco-growing hurdly 
auy land can now be had, and yet scarcely any 
of it has been brougut under cultivation. It is 
evident that pioneer plantersin that quarter, should 
their experimental cultivation succeed, may find 
that they can only increase their holdings by 
buying the required land from neighbouring spacu- 
lators at exorbitant prices, and few will care to 
run the risk. Some of the concessions are in the 
hands of persons who mean business in tobacco plant- 
ing, buf so far not much hasbeen done in this line 
beyond testing the ground. 

Cinchona planting in Java seems to have seen 
its best days, for the prices of bark so continue 
to fall that several planters intend to close their 
estates as further working would not pay expenses. 
—Straits Times, July 15th. 


+ 
AN IMPORTANT SURVEY IN BORNEO, 


Tur Bounparirs or DurcH AND BritisH Borneo. 


H.M.S. “ Rattler,’ Captain Heugh, came into 
Singapore on Monday, alter making a very important 
survey in parallel 4.10 N., in which territory, the 
limits and borders oi the Dutch and British North 
Borneo Company’s possessions havo hitherto not 
been defined on a satistactory basis. The ‘ Rattler,” 
just after returning from Wuhu, the scene of the 
recent riots, received instructions at Hongkong to 
proceed to Borneo in order to carry out the survey 
as ordered by the Lords of the Admiralty. She 
left Hongkong on the 16th May, and in company 
with the Dutch warship “ Banda,” Oaptain Von 
Owen, the survey of parallel 4.10 N. commenced on 
the Sibilik {slanJ, “ae result of the suryey proved 
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conclusively that the British North Borneo Company 
have acquired the whole of the St.Lucia Bay and 
the two rivers Sri Nengars and Sine Soldang. 
These rivers were surveyed from the mouth right up 
to the source which was found to be eighteen 
miles away. They ave in point of fact nothing 
more or less than a variety of creeks, with an 
unusual abundance of mangroves that run out for 
B great distance in the waters. It was discovered 
that this part of Borneo consists of one great delta, 
which makesit feasible fora traveller to go from 
South to North, by using creeks only, for a distance 
of over fifteen miles from the coast. There isa 
prevailing idea that by the means of these rivers 
the forest products of British North Borneo have 
been drained and smuggled out of the territory, 
across or down the rivers into the land possessed 
by the Dutch. The‘*Banda”’ and the “ Rattler’ 
have removed all the discrepancies that existed 
with regard tothe demarcation of ths two borders 
and indeed, when a comparison came to be made, 
it was found that the surveys of both parties 
corresponded in nearly every detail. The parallel 
latitude of 4.10N. has been beaconed off with large 
beacons, with the Dutch flag shewing to the 
Southward, and the English flag shewing to the 
Northward, in every direction over the eighteen 
miles as far as these rivers extend. The whole 
place has been completely and satisfactorly settled 
by observation; and owing tothe immense man- 
grove swamps, great difficulty was experienced in 
finding an observatory spot. The country in the 
vicinity seems to be devoid of fruit but there sceined 
to be any number of pigs and wild boar. The 
people on board the ‘ Rattler’? managed to get no 
less than eight pigs in one day which averaged 
when dressed, about 80lbs each. The entire survey 
was completed in the course of 2 month, and then the 
ships came to Singapore.—Straits Times, July 15th. 
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PLANTING AND MERCANTILE 
FROM WESTERN INDIA. 


(From a Correspondent) 

Crops in Coorg this year promise well, but without 
doubt leef disease is slowly and surely doing its full 
work, although not with the rapidity it didin Ceylon ; 
despite what Messrs. Elliot, Pringle and Hunt 
and others, who you sometimes quote in your 
columns, may say. Mr. FE. Noone, late of 
Sabonadiére’s, has joined Messe. Alston Low & 
Co., andis stationed at Mangalore in charge of the 
branch there. Asa Mr.Chisholm, a large proprietor 
in Coorg, who was down here the other day, said on 

_ hearing the firm had engaged him: “ You Ceylon 
people are the ‘ Yankees ’ of the Hast. You gradually 
shove yourselves in, and then jou fill your billets 
with other Ceylon men,” The reply no doubt was: 
“ The fact is, Ceylon is an uncomnion good training 
ground for anyone connected with esiates, and 
the eccentricities and amenities connected with a 
planting community,” 

<—_——____——. 

BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
London, Jul 16th. 
CINCHONA.—The supply of bark offered at the fort- 
nightly sale on ‘Tuesaxy was less thai on the last occe- 


sion, but the sales wcre almost as large, as the follow. 
ing figures show :— 


NEWS 


Packages Packages 
Ceylon cinchona .... 455 0f which 414 were sold 
Hast Indian cinchona 1,22! do 1,(64 do 
Java cinchona sore 2D do 25 do 
South American 
cinchona eve 161 do 0 do 
Cuprea bark eves 110 do 20 do 
Motal’ UL... 3 1,981 do 1,628 do 


At,the preyious les 1,979 cased were; sold, equivalent 


to 371,701 1b of bark, whereas this week 343,6111b were 
actually disposed of. There was no feature of spe ial 
interest in the sales, end although bidding was at no 
time very animated, yet prices were on the whole firm. 
The unit is not quoteably higher than it was a_ fort- 
night ago~viz, 14d per lbfor manufacturing-bark. Ceylon 
and East Indian barks sold readily, nearly all that 
were not sold beiug taken back by the brokers on ac- 
accourt of the bidding not coming up to their expectas 
tions, but in most instances there was a tacit under- 
standing between certain bidders and the brokers. There 
was a large supply of cultivated Holivian Calisaya bark 
in firm large quills. Altogether there was 37,0301b of 
it, mostly in good condition. The broker stayed scarcely 
30 seconds in the pulpit over the lot. no higher bid 
than 63d beng reached, then, with a knowing lock to 
a bidder, he bought in the 161 packages at 8d. Bid- 
dipg ‘‘fox the pile” was somewhat brisker than ustal, 
and was ging on uninterruptedly until the sales were 
half done, when Mr. David Howard goodnaturedly said 
that ‘‘ the room” must have some understanding ag to 
how far that custom should go. It was not always a 
wise course to adopt; at eny rate, they could not make 
a@ pile of one bale especialy a bale so badly damaged 
that it could not stand by itself. The wisdom of these 
remarks was exemplified later when a broker was almost 
accepting a pricefor ‘‘a pile” some bales of which were 
afterwards sold at from $d to 14d higher than the price 
offered by the bidder for the lot. 
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THE LARGEST FLOWER IN THE WORLD. 


In the farthest southeastern island of the Phillip- 
pine group, Mindinao, upon one of its mountains, 
Parag, in the neighboursood of the highest peak 
on the island, the volcano, Apo, a party of botani- 
cal and ethnographical explorers found, recently, at 
the height of 2,500 feet abeve the sea level, a 
colossal flower. The discover, Dr. Alexander Scha- 
denberg, could scarcely believe his eyes when he 
saw, amid the lowgrowing bushes, the immenge buds 
of this flower, like gigantic brown cabbage heade 
but he was still more astonished when he found 
a specimen in full bloom, a five-petaled flower 
nearly a yard in diameter—as large as a Carriage 
wheel, infact. This enormous blossom was borne 
onasort of vine creeping on the ground. The 
native who accompanied Dr. Schadenberg called 
it bolo. 

The party had no scale by which the weight of 
the flower could be ascertained, but they improvised 
a swinging scale, using their boxes and specimens 
as weights. Weighing these when opportuxity 
served, it was found that asingle flower, weighed 
22 pounds. It was impossible to transport the 
fresh flower, so the travellers photographed it, and 
dried a number of its Jeaves by a fire, Dr. Scha— 
denberg then sent the photographs and specimens to 
the Royal Botanicai Gardens, Breslau, where the 
learned director immediatety recognized it as a 
species of Rafflesia, a plant formerly discovered in 
Sumatra, and named after the English Governor 
Sir Stamford Rafflesia. The new flower was accord- 
ingly named Rafflesia Schadenbergia. % 

‘he five petals of this immense flower are ova! 
and cresmy white, and grow eround a center filled 
with countless long violet hued stamens, thicker and 
longer in the fertile flower than in the infertile.— 
Garilener, 
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DusiccatED Coconuts.—In reply to your enquiry ag 
to the number of nuts it takes to makeup 100 Ib. 
of the above, in case nobody has obliged you with 
the actual figures, you can I think reckon on 1000 
nuts yeildiog between 300 to 350 Ib. of desiccated 
coconut according to the seasons. It takes 1000 good 
coconuts to give 560 lb. of well-drivd copra. But 
nuts before being desiccated are shived of the brown 
outer covering of the kernel, ani are dried more 
than copra over is,—Cor., local “Hsaminer.” 
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NOTES ON POPULAR SOLENCE. 


By Da. J. H. Tavnor, ¥.L.8., F.a.8., &C., Eprror 
or €creNcE Gossip.” 


Sir Charles Mills and Dr. Wtington have been 
visiting France for the purpose of inquiring into the 
best methods of guarding against and exterminating 
the phylloxera. South African vineyards are just now 
suffering grievously from this pest. Sir Obharles 

“has drawn up a_vreport, in which he advises 
viticulturists to study French methods at Lyons, 
M nutpelliey, and Bordesux. Dr. Edington describes 
the best methods of grafting and planting. He 1s 
about to return to the Cape, in order to be there 
before the grafting season begins. It is proposed to 
establish trial stations, in which the various kinds 
of American vines can be separately watched and 
tested. One kind, called riparia, is said to he absolutely 
free fromand unassailable by the phylloxera. These 
Cape experiments should be keerly and carefully 
watched by Aus'ralian viticulturist:. é 

M. Lesage, aFrench scientist, hasjnst communicated 
tho results of some very curious experiments he has 
been making on the influence of sa't upon the quantity 
of starch contained 1n the tissues of the cress (Lepidium 
sativum). These show that when the plants were 
watered with sclutions containing from twelve to 
fifteen grains of salt per litre the starch disappeared 
completely. ‘The diminution of starch was proportional 
to the increase of salinity, 

Mr. Storch, a German chemist, has been micro- 
scopically investigating the causes of ‘oily butter.” 
He thought it might be due to some particular 
kind of bacteria, but ifso he failed to findone, He 
discovered, however, that in all the butters he examined 
in which tne “oiliness’ was a marked feature there 
were always numerous fungi present, so Mr. Storch 
concludes they are iniurious. A different organism 
was found in ‘“tallowy butter.”. Another probable 
flavouring of butter is that of “turnips,” although 
made from the milk of cows whieh have not 
fedon thse plants, This also is belicved to be due 
to a special organism. The aromatic odour peculiar 
to souring cream is caused bv » bacterium, and it 
is thought that butier having the same flevour 
owes it to the same csuse, These microscopic fungi, 
therefore, give the flavours to cur butters as well as 
odours to our wines. 

It is now proved that the power possessed by 
plauts to store up mi.eral subs'ances differs much 
both quantitively and qvalitatively. The object of 
lime is t» convert the poisonous potassium oxalate, 
which is found in con iderable amount, into calcium 
oxalate. The ac-similation of nitric acd takes place 
ii the green erlls of plants, and nitrogen migra es 
chiefly inthe form of amides and amido-acids, 

We have by no meins learned all we can about 
ants, sud wesball have to take Svlomon’s advice, 
and co:si er their ways ® good deal more b2fore we 
do, in -pite of the researches of Huber, Lubbock; 
and M’Cook, The latest discovery concerning ants 
is that ihey are capable :f£ parthenogenesis, This 
long word dues not sgni'y a crime—it only means 
that the female insect cin breed for several generations 
without the aid of the male. It is a characteristic 
method of reproduction in the aphides, or plani lice. 
Several other orders of insects have members which 
occxsiwnally or habitually adopt the habit, but no- 
body hithe:to cuspected ants. Professor Wasmann, 
how ver, has been enabled to induse two sprcies 
of .ur common ants to become parthenogenetic by 
simply warming their nests in winter.—Australasvan, 
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PLANTING IN PwRax.—The Pinang Gazette of 30th 
July says:—Negotiations are in progress for the 
purchase of five thousand acres of land from the 
Perak Government on terms as recently advertised. 
This large acreage of land will be brought into 
cultivation by vhe intending purchasers as quickly 
aa possible, principally, we understand, with coffee 
and ten; 


PLANTING IN TRAVANCORE. 

| We have had very complete returns sent to us 
by our Travancore friends for the plantations in the 
various planting divisions of the State. They are 
included in full detail in our Direstory and the 
following summary made up thereupon indicates 
how tea is slowly but steadily superseding coffee 
and cinshona ‘ over the ferry,” as in Ceylon :— 


TRAVANCORE :—AVERAGE OF PLANTATIONS. 
3 oO red cat el 
aie SS Otiegtolisa Borda cee Sai a8 
1 2 238 2 
O's i= ro) Op a 
Peermade ete 501 2,160 2,023 4,486 9,066 
North and Cen- 
tral 500 000 3i7 2,893 596 3,871 16,530 
Assamboo.. ise 216 1,020 1,378 2,800 7,918 
Kannaadevan ... 1,961 270 160 . 2,281 4,017 
3,055 6,848 4,157 13,888 37,531 
1891 
Peermade Onn 310 8,321 1,356 4,987 8,589 
North and Cen- 
tral orl Oy 291 3,850 852 8,993 15.510 
Assamboo,, wren _ 1,127 1,234 2,305 5,713 
Kannaadevan on 1,703 808 232 2,273 86,286 
2,304 8,106 8,204 13,558 66,098 
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Travancore has now 8,106 acres under tea, 3,204 
of coffee, and 2,804 cinchona, making up a 
of 18,558 cultivated acres out of 66,098 acres 
prised in the properties. 
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Tuz Gunes Tua-MEN are reported to maintain a 
cort of incredulous nonchalance, even in the face 
of that almost complete capture of the English 
market by the Indian and Ceylon teas that ape 
pears to be impending. Consul Hopkins tells us 
that, in spite of the gloomy forebodings of 
foreigners, it is certainly true that the tea-men 
have not yet had the alleged gravity of tbe situ- 
ation confirmed by any general lightness of their 
pockets since the transitional period began. They 
see Russian buyers plunging at all the orack teas 
almost at any cost, and even buying up in London 
what they had not been able to secure at Han- 
kow. Indian teas (adds Mr. Hopkins) are not in- 
deed to the Russian taste, but the danger that 
threatens the teas of Central China aomes from 
the rivalry of the Ceylon plant, the leaf of which 
gives a liquor, soft, pure, and delicate, suggestive 
of fine Ningchow, but preserving a character of its 
own,—Indian 


Do Torus Grow Tirep ?—This seemingly absurd 
question is seriously answered in the affirmative by 
a correspondent in a technical contemporary. He 
says:—'' I called the attention of a shopmate—a 
grizzled old veteran—to the peculiar behaviour of a 
chisel. He looked at it and handed it back to me, 
saying—‘The tool is all right, only a little tired. 
Lay it aside and let it rest. It will come out all 
right again, just as a man that is tired will.’ I did 
not believe the old fellow, and I really thought he 
was crazy, speaking ofa tool getting tired; but, as 
there was no belp for it, the tool was laid away. I 
do not remember how long it was left to ‘rest,’ but 
when it was again sharpened and used it appeared to 
hold its keenest edge as well as it did before it got 
tired. Barbers tell me their razors, in constant use, 
get tired in the same way; and wood-choppers say 
their axes seem to grow soft all at once. Possibly 
coostant and hard usage may sause changes in 
crystallisation that would account satisfactorily for 
the peculiarityalluded to,”—British Quarterly T'rade 
Review, 
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THE GEOLOGY OF PUTTALAM. 


The geolo of Puttalam is of very con- 
sitterable Hteese beceuse of the undoubted ac- 
cretion being made to the dry land by means of 
mud, sand, fragments of corals and shells and other 
substances swept by currents into the spacious lagoon 
known as “the Puttalam Lake.’ An observant 
correspondent writes to us on the subject ag 
follows :— ; 

6 much interested in the geology of this 
carter eee. T understand no fossils to have been 
found previously in Ceylon, except as coral, I found 
+n a hard sandstone at Ohilaw several shells, most of 
th m well embedded in the rock, and of present date, 
i ol, have also found a perfect fossil shell in what I 
believe to be a magnesian limestone, and apparently 
very much older than the present time. Iam sending 
then down to you for inspection, and would like you 
to have them shown to any really good geologist, In 
my humble opinion the rocks enclosed are of later date 
ie the coal formation, and I see no reason to doubt 
coal being found down in the lowcountry round here. 
We have no hills within 40 miles of this; the oldest 
rock found similar to Aberdeen granite is found 4 miles 
inland from Puttelam, but not so near the sea, at 
P fa srippu. I append a sketch showing where the 

cen are found, and hope it may interest you. — 
tn Plambago is I believe crystallized coal, and if the 
heat &c. were not sufficient here to form crystalline 
rocks, such a8 gneiss &o., but only enough to form 
sandstones and nesta limestone, possibly we may 

i state. 
Se ae understand the formations run 
somewhat as follows—magnesian limestone, sandstone, 
oe siete find blue clay all about Puttalam for come 
jles. North we find magnesien limestone? Begin- 
nigiy on the coast line about 8 miles N. and running 


up the coast for 
this same stone 18 
sandstone being fo 
found it more than 


found 24 miles north; the hard 
und down at Ohilaw. I have not 
a mile or so north of Chilaw,” 
D 
Pomparip pu 
A 


D 
A 


K \alpitiya A Karaittivu 
OC 


A 
EK 
Puttalam 
CC 
Islands 
E 
D 
Madurankuli 
E 
Bataloya 


A M. limestone 

B Sandstone 

C Conglomerate 
called coral with 
shells & sand in it 

D Gravel 

IB E Blue clay. 


for 10 miles or so and then again inland, | 


The speculations of our correspondent about coal are 
of exceeding interest; andit would be a grand day for 
Oeylon if this valuable fuel substance were found in 
quantily. Weare not, however, prepared to agree 
that plumbago, which a German sayant traces to 
gas or water, whence it was deposited, is crystal= 
lized coal: the best geologists have abandoned 
that idea. We submitted ovr correspondent’s 
letter to Mr. George Armitage, who has kindly 
reported as follows :— 

Re sPECIMENS OF ROCKS BENT FROM PUTTALAM, 

One specimen is a recently formed sandstone con— 
taining a shell embedded in it. This formation is 
found in the neighbourhood of Colombo about 
Hendala on the sea coast. [The curious and useful 
breccia known as ‘‘ Pamunagama stone,’ utilized 
to a considerable extent as a building material ?— 
Ep. 7. A-| 

The other specimens are magnesian limestones, with 
appearances of fossils. Particulars of analysis enclosed. 

Your correspondent writes of sandstones and 
magnesian limestones as having been formed hy 
heat. From his loose mode of expression it is 
rather difficult to understand his meaning. Sand- 
stones and magnesian limestones are not formed by 
heat, but doubtless much of the Oeylon crystalline 
magnesian limestone has been subjected to heat. The 
specimen under examination has more of a erypto- 
crystalline appearance, and should be carefully examined 
for fossils if it is wished to fix the relutive geological 
date of the formation. It is idle speculating as to 
what may or may not be found. The thing required is 
to work at the formations that one comes across and 
try and find the Geological boundary-lines, and dates 
when fossils can be found. 

I shall send my theories of our plumbago formations 
when returning Mr. A. M. Ferguson’s notes on the 
Geology of Nuwara Hliya- 


Mr. Armitage’s analysis of the magnesian limestone 
is as follows, and in quoting it we may say that 
this is the first time we have heard of dolomite, 
a much older rock than the ordinary coral 
limestone of the north of the island, existing 
close to the sea shore:— 


ANALYSIS OF DOLOMITE FROM PULTALAM, 


Hardness 3-5. 

H. Cl. in powder, soluble with eff. slight gelat. 
residue. 

Filter. neutralized with Am. Liq. slight prec. Iron. 

A Portion treated Ox. Am. sol. copious prec. white 
Oxalate of Lime. 

A Portion treated Am. Phos. Soda Sol. copious 
white prec. Phos. Magnesia, 


The mineral is a Magnesian Limestone, Dolomite. 


Serre en 
THE TALGASWELLA THA ESTATE, 


Mr. EH. 8 Gricson’s Ruporrt, 


We reeently mentioned that Mr. Edward §, 
Grigson was visiting the Talgaswella estate; and a 
very lengthy report has just been distributed amongst 
the shareholders. He states that the property is 
only a few feet above sea-level, the climate moist 
and steamy, and therefore well suited to the 
cultivation of the tea plant. Therainfall ayerages 
from 180 to 200 inches per annum and ig well 
distributed over the 7 months of the year. Some 
of the rising features of the land are a little 
exposed to the influence of the §.-W., mongoon- 
and this year there has been more wind than 
usual, bui it is nothing to speak of, The lay of 
land is perfect for tea, being easy and undulating 
throughout, with no abrupt features. The estate 
comprises 2,017 acres of which there are 485 
acres of tea 8 years old and 196 acres 2 year 
old; and out of the balance it is estimated tha 
from 500 to 600 Acros areayailable for the furth 


extension of the industry. The supply of timber 
and fuel is abundant and within reagonable distance 
of the cultivated arca. 
great irregularity in ihe growth and development of 
the tea, due to planting by village labour. Mr, 
Grigson says the yield next year should bo about 
180,009, lb. with a prospect of a little more if the sea- 
son is a specially favorable one. 
mate is 90,000 lb., but the superintendent expects this 
to be exceeded, The average price obtained for such 
of the present cropas has been sold (37,490 1b.) is 
46 per lb. nett. This, Mr. Grigson says, is a better 
result than would be expected from the low- 
country generally, and is therefore a feature 
of distinct promise, There has been nothing 
exceptional in the treatment of the bushes the 
desire being to get as much out of the tea, both 
old and young, as can legitimately be taken. The 
rate for transport of tea is 14 cent per lb. delivered 
at Oolombo; and the coutinuation of the seaside 
vailway will further facilitatu the transport of 


supplies and produce, already easy and inexpen- | 


sive. In regard to labour the V. A. states that 
Talgaswella enjoys exceptional advantages, Sin- 
halese village labour is abundant, The wages 
are exceedingly moderate, the rates being ; 
men about 25c. per diom against Tamil 330. women 
aud children 6c. to 12c.! against 15a, to 25¢,.; the 
average of the oheck-roll being about 18c. The cost 
of plucking to date is a little under 8c. per lb. 
of made tea, which may be reduced in future 


years to 7and perhaps 6 according to the yield, } 

The jat of tea is a good deal mixed; and for 
Grigson thinks a finer } 
class of hybrid might, with advantage, have been | 
however, has been put | 
in, the chief sources of supply being gardeng of | 


One field of the two year | above company was held ot Winchester House, Old 


a lowoountry estate Mr, 


selected. No bad seed, 


good local reputation. 
old tea was planted with transplanters, and being 


promise. 


and calculating the net value of next year’s crop 
at 420, says there sbould be a considorable sur. 
plus at the close of the 1892 season, but against 
this willhave to appear the deficit of 1891, caused 
by the expenditure of about Ri3,000 for new 
machinery, 


—_— 
GRAIN CROPS IN CEYLON, 


1891 published in the Gazetie 
the Western Province the paddy crop prospects 


dura Totamunes, where there had been 
damage by floods, but fair 


yala harvest were generally good, as well also 
those of kurakkan, The only exception was Uda- 


palata, the report on which was:—‘ Yala fields | 
| tember for some months onwards, and, besides this, 
} reports were current that large shipments of beet sugar 


Younger plants elsewhere have been damaged by || had been made from Europe to Bombay and Calcutta ; 


where crop was ripening haye been submerged or 
damaged by heavy floods on the 16th instant: 


insects,” In the Northern Province the prospects 
and conditions of orops were generally fair, In 
the Kadagoda, Talpe, and Ahangama divisions 
of the Talpe pattu the paddy crop was bad owing 
fo want of rain and destruction by flies. In 
portions of the Matara district the crops were 
partly damaged by rain, and in some paris of the 
Hambantota district flies as well agsrain had caused 
damage, From the Batticaloa district of tho 
Eastern Province the report was :—* Cultivation for 
ettalai nearly over; not quite so extensive as ex- 
pected owing to long spell of dry woather and 


Notwithstanding there ig | 


This year the osti- | 


For | 


} tion in 
} has in its course given us and our managexs some 
H anxiety. Now, as to the causes for this, we have 
} thought it rightin our report frankly to state you—as, 

indeed, has been done by the directors of many other 


were generally good, except in Kalutaraand Pana- { their combination. 


slight | 
crops were expected. | 
In the Central Provyisce also the prospects of the | 


# markets would be swamped and glutted. 
! the truth that these shipments had been made, The ex- 


f ona larger scale. 


fear tank water will not 
fox present requiveroents, 
threshed and brought to market, Price of paddy 
remains as in last month, viz, R145 in town 
market. Export of paddy coastwise over 56,000 
bushels to date this year. Good sale of land for 
paddy under Chadayantalawa. Cattle hoof-and. 
mouth disease disappeared.” From Trincomalee 
district the report was:—‘tPinmari cultivation in 
progress, but condition precarious owing to short 
supply in tanks; as usual, rains have so far failed 
and weather very dry. Small cultivation in Katiu. 
kulam has failed. Cattle healthy; murrain dis- 
appeared; no foot-and-mouth disease, Price of 
paddy Ri'50 per bushel.” In the North Western 
Province the conditions and prospests of paddy 
and fine grain crops were good. In the North- 
Central Province the condition of the paddy crops 
was good, and that of fine grain fair. From the 
Province of Uva tho report was ;—'' Crops througL- 
out Udukinda, Yatikinda, and Wiyaluwa except 
tionally good, and weather for harvesting favourable, 
Crops in Wellassa and Butala pvomising. In 
Bintenna and Wellawaya the paddy crops damaged 
by flies.” In the Province of Sabaragamuwa the 
paddy prospects were good or middling, except ia 
Panawal Korale and Uduwepalata of Lower Bulat- 
gama, where the prospects were poor, crops having 


_ last though ample 
Pinmari crops not yet 


| heen damaged by recent heavy rains. 


err re ie re 
THE ORIENTAL BANK ESTATES 
COMPANY, 
The fifth annual ordinary general meeting of the 


Broad-street, London, on the 22nd instant. Mr, Alex, 


an excellent jat (Manipuri) is a clearing of distinet | Walliem Grishton. preside 


Mr. Grigson concludes a very lengthy | 
report by referring to the expenditure and receipts, | 


The Secretary (Mr. Henry Greey) having read the 
notice convening the meeting— 

The OnarrMAN said: Gentlemen,‘f£ presume, as usual, 
that it will be your pleasure that the report and 
balance-sheet be taken as read. In placing this report 
and balance-sheet before you atjthis the fifth annual 
meeting of the company, we have some satisfac« 
being ablo thus to close a year which 


companies interested in Hastern produce this year to 


their sharsholders—the difficulties which we have had 
From the abstract of season reports for July || to encounter, and which, though they may have been 


we learn that in }}) temporary and incidental in their nature, have still 


been made very remarkable by their coincidence and 
In the first place, es to Mauritius, 
In most of tho districts of that island the yield of the 
canesin sugar was fully 20 per cent. below the average; 
and while on the one band the sugar was thus deficient, 
the prices, on the other, obtainable for it when broaght 
to sale, were exccedingly low. Nor were the reasons 
for these low prices far to seek. The money market 
had been in a state of violent fluctuation irom Scps 


end henco the fear arose that these and other available 
It was, in fact 


perimont was tried some years ago and failed, but a 
further trial was resolved upon, and was made Jast year 
That also failed, but, nevertheless, 
in the meantime, the effect of these reports and these 
rumours in Mauritius was to check all competition 
for, and speculation in, the native sugars, which were 
then just being brought for sale to the market. So 
thatat the very time whon every factory in the island— 
devoted as it is to the manufacture of sugar—was 
working long days, and in some oases day and night 
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and at the time when produce was being brought by 
thousands of tons into Port Louis—that market was 
in a state of panic, and buyers, being cut off as they 
were by want of telegraphic communicatiou with the 
rest of the world, and bewildered by the reports re- 
ceived by every fresh mail, completely lost all their 
spirit and confidence. This, therefore, was one set of 
difficulties with which we had to contend. And then, 
again, secondly as to Ueylon. The report itself ex- 
plains to you how the expense of the maintenance of 
our estates there was increased by the high price of 
silver remittances from Hurope to the east. The average 
coat of the rupee was much above that of late years, and, 
consequently, except for any provision we could make 
by financial management to counteract this source of 
loss, the cost of laying down the rupees to provide for 
the upkeep of the properties was enhanced. If any 
further explanation is required of these matters, I 
cannot -do better than to read to youan extract from 
an able address lately delivered on the same sub- 
ject :—‘* The yesxr ucder review has been an excen- 
tional yesr as far as thecrop is concerned. It looked 
promising for a considerable period, and it was only 
when the crushings took place that the result was 
found tobe not only below the estimate, but con- 
siderably below the average, That was one of the 
circumstances we had no absolute control over, and 
the next to combine with it was that at the particular 
juneture when our sugars were sent to the market, 
there were violent fluctuations and uncontrollable con- 
tcrtions of the silver market. This, gentlemen, 
coming exactly at the moment when our sugars were put 
pon the market, was of course most serious. I do 
not propose to go into the vast and wide questions 
connected with silver, but I wili only point out to you 
tbat the effect of these fluctuations upon the result of 
the working of the year to us was this, that the ex- 
pense in planting and maturiog our crop and bringing 
it to the market was as though we had paid with 
half-crowns, and when we had tosell, we had to sellin 
florins.”. That, gentlemen, expresses the situation very 
clearly, and in connection with this there are some 
points to which I may advertinthe balence-sheet. In 
that account, after the statement of capital, which is 
the came as last year, come the acceptances which are 
less by some £4,000 or £5,000 than previously ; but the 
accounts payable on the other hand are more, This, 
however, is amply accounted for by the slow realisa- 
tions of sugar irom our own estates and those estates 
with which we ere connected. Money was every- 


where going out, and very little is coming in; 
but, besides this, if you look at the assets 
side of the account, you will see that the 


liability is fully counterbalanced there by the value 
of the stocks of sugar, tea, cinchona, cocoa, coffee, 
and cardamoms in hand, amounting to about £49,000. 
With regard to this IT may here mention that we 
have placed the values of the stocks of sugar, tea, 
einchona, &e., together this year instead of saparat-: 
ing them in order tocompare at a glance the values 
with the values put in the profit and loss account 
below under the head of “Produce in hand.” With 
regard, then, to the much larger stocks of produce 
unsold and in hand this year than at the corres- 
ponding date last year, the state of things in the 
market in Mauritius amply accounts for it: The surplus 
produce consisted of stocks of sugar which could not 
till after some delay be realised, except at a great 
sacrifice. By waiting, as our manager has done, a 
great part has been satisfactorily sold, and soon very 
Jittle sugar will remain unsold in Mauritius. I may also 
inform you that these stocks have been taken at very 
low prices, so that there is no doubt whatever as to the 


most satisfactory realisation. Not to detain you 
longer, the paccount closes with a balance of 
£15,222, a8 against £13,800 lest year. And 


outof this we recommend you to declare a dividend 
at the rate of 7 per cent on the preferred shares and 
5 per cent on the ordinary shares, in proportion to the 
amount of capital paid up. Turning back for a moment 
to the report, ib is patisfactory to notice that the 
increase in the company’s tea has fully carried out 
the antioipations which were made in the forecast 


placed before you some years ago. And also it is 
satisfactory to note that the position of the company’s 
tea with reference to the produce of other estates in 
Ceylon has been well maintained. We also mention 
improvements in manufacture. On our Britannia 
estate additional evaporating power has been added, 
aud a large amount of canes can be treated other than 
the produce of the estate itself. The advantages of 
the system of the central factory are too well-known 
to need more reference. With regard to the other 
estates in which weare interested, you will be glad to 
learn that an exception to the common deficiency of 
the sugar crop, to which I have alluded, was presented 
in the case of the Beau Ssjour Company’s estate. 
That company usually makes a erop of something 


under seven and a-bhalf million pounds of sugar 
per annum; but last year, that is, in the 
year under review, it made 8,800,000 lb. and itis 


expected that their crop will be a very good one this 
year. In closing these remarks upon sugar, gentle- 
men, I may point out to youthe paragraph in which 
we mention that, after receiving the resignation of 
Mr. Macdonald, we elected Mr. James Shaw, lately 
connected with the firm of Messrs, Parry & Co., of 
Madras, to fill the place on our board. I have no 
doubt that his name is well known to many of you 
as that ofa prominent member of the Indian financial 
world, and also of the firm to which I haye alluded, 
As such he has been interested for many years in 
the management of Hastern estates, and he is also 
conversant with sugar manufacture and with the details 
of sugar machinery. We expect the company will 
derive great benefit from his advice and assist:nce, 
Jn conclusion, gentlemen, the reports which we 
have receiyed from our estates show that they 
are all in excellent condition, and that the mana- 
gers are very hopefnl as to the yields during 
the coming season, and I trust that a year of fair 
prices and good crops is before us, I now beg to 
move that the directors’ report and statement of ac. 
counts to March 31st 1891, be, and they are hereby 
adopted. 

Mr, James Shaw seconded. 

Mr. Field asked for some explanation with regard to 
the entry of £2,000 on the debit side of the profit and 
loss account put Cownas “ Balance of suspense account 
(stamps on share warrants) written off.” 

The Chairman said the cost of the share warrants bad 
been placed toa suspense account, which they had 
been gradually writing off. Ths item of £2,000 now 
showed the writing off of the whole balauce of that 
suspense account, They would be longer troubled with 
it henceforward. They were now quite free from tne 
charge. 

Dr. Lloyd asked if the directors cculd give the rhare- 
holders a list of the estates and deteils of the profit and 
loss each year. 

The Chairman said he did not think it would be 
desirable in the interests of the company to give such 
information which might be made use of by competing 
companies. 

A shareholder wished to know in the interest of 
the preference shareholders how much remained to be 
carried forward after the payment of the 7 and 5 per 
cent dividends, 

Th6é Ohairman : The amount carried forward is £2392. 

Mr. Seton said the shareholders would be gla: to 
have an expression of opinion from the chairman as 
to the future prospects of tea in Oeyion. Those 
interested in Indian tea were regarding with some 
uneasiness the enurmous inereasivg production of tea 
in Ceylon. It would be interesting to the shareholders 
to know what the chairman thouzht about the question 
of over-production. He was quite aware that China 
tea was falling off, but the production of the Indian 
article was rapidly increasing and Coylon was coming 
on, and it seemed to him that unless new markets 
were opened up the result ofall this production would 
be to cause a heavy fall in prices, He invited tho 
chiirman to express his opinion on the subject. 

The Ohairman said he thought the invitation 
given him to say a words on this subject was one 
whigh he should pot accept if he took the advice 
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of the American gentleman, who said ‘Never prophecy 
unless you know.” He thought the question consisted 
very largely of price. He had already expressed on a 
former occasion an opinion at some length with re- 
gard to the production of tea. It was inipogsible, he 
thought, to make any accurate forecast, If four or five 
years ago anyonehad said that the import of ter from 
China would have fallen to its present amount, he 
would not have been believed. He thought thet the 
import of tea from China this year was nob more than 
60,000,000 1b.. whereaSsome four years ago it was over 
100,000,000 1b., and, notwithstanding the low prices, 
there was no reason why the whole of this or the greater 
portion of it should not, in the next three or four 
years, be discontinud altogether. Further, thera wag 
the fact thatnew markets were being opened. In Ames 
rica althouvh the increase was perhaps not so very large, 
yet it was very promising. Hoe thought from all the re- 
ports and information they could obtain that the in- 
crease would go on in several places in America, Besides 
this consideraile prozress was being made on the conti- 
nent, Tie prices, of course, would depend entirely ou 
the supply in the London market as compared to the 
demand, end it would entirely depend upon how 
much tea was taken for other places what these 
prices were to be. That was the reason why it was 
impossible for them to make a forecast. He thought 
that looking back at the past if they had been 
governed by thrse considerations, they might have 
Said, “if the yield of tea is so much now, ina 
few years time there will bea visit over-production 
in the market?” That had not turned out to be 
the case. Notwithstanding the vast increase in pro- 
duc ion there was a very fair market. In all these 
things they had only to go on and endeavour to 
reduce their expenses as much es possible, and to 
produce the best article. That was the course they 
had adopted befora,. and which they must follow now 
and follow with courage, and trust in the future. 
He did not think in declaring the dividend they 
had, they had been rash or sanguine ; on the countrary, 
there had been complaints that it had not been 
larger. But they were in a position, as he had 
shown them, to pay the dividend and to put by 
a substa: tial amount, and at the same time to write 
off the balance of the suspense account. 

The Chairman then put the resolution for the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and if was 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then formally moved the payment 
of a dividend in accordance with the recommendation 
in the report. Mr, Shaw seconded, aud it was adopted 
unanimously, : 

The Ohairman then proposed that the retiring 
director, Mr. G, H. Tod Heatly, be re-elected. Myr. 
Rohde seconded, and it was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Lloyd proposed thea re-election of the auditors, 
Mes:rs. Welton, Jones, and Co., at a remuneration of 
fifty guineas. Mr. Phillips seconded, and it was 
adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Field proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors, A satisfactory statement had been put 
before the shareholders, and, gevera'ly speaking, fair 
progress was being made. He hoped, however, they 
were approaching the time when a higher dividend 
than 5 per cent. would be paid on the ordivary shares. 
Mr. Lioyd seconded, and the resolution was carried 
with acclamation, 

he Chairman suitably acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and the meeting terminased —L. and C. Nepresy. 

— 

A Sugar stare tn BARBADOS is graphically 
described in an erticle contributed to the Gentle. 
mas Magazine, which will be reprinted in the 
Tropical Agriculturst. Although sugar has almost 


ceased to an industry of any consequence in 
Ooylon, yet our planters will be interestcd in a 
product aad conditions so different trom their own, 


while all who are engaged in sugay cuiiuro will 
read the article with pleasure and we trust with 
profit. Barbados, like the Juffan Peniusuls, co 
of coral xroclr, aud thovo ag here, there is 
curious phenomenon gi righ xed soil overlying 
the white limestone, 


Via 


TEA IN DagsitiIne THREATENED By Logusts,— 
Such is the news given in a telegram quoted 
from an Indian paper in another columa, We 
may be thankful! that in Ceylon we have’ not the 
locust plague to spread destruction such ag ig 
now being experienced in Northern India and in 
Heypt. 

Tra Factories AND HiEorric Licutina.—The builds 
ings on the New Peradeniya estate, which belonggy 
to the New Peradeniya Estate Company, are to ne 
lighted with electricity, permission having recently 
been given by tke board of directors in Yondon, 
Those in charge have also offered to light the new 
Peradeniya railway station which adjoins. The rail. 
way authorities, however, may consider that there is 
not sufficient business at this small station to agree 
to ite being placed so far in advance of any other 
station on the ling in the matter ‘of illumination, 
Mr. R, Anderson is the resident superintendent on 
this splendid estate, and Messrs. Edwards & Oo. are 
the agents of the company. There are already two, 
if not more estatesin the island which have the 
electriclight in their factories. 

Me. W. H. TReacuer.—We had. the pleasure of a 
visit today from Mr. W. H. Treacher, c. mM. &., 80 
well-known eas Governor for several years of British 
North Bornec, and latterly as Seeretary to the Govern- 
meet of Perak. Mr. Treacher looks wonderfully well 
considering the number of years he has been in the 
Service, and purposes to return after a short leave of 
tree months for a further spell of work. He telly 
us thatthe whole of the 10,000 acres of land offered 
on special terms to pioneergin Perak have been applied 
for, four or five of the lots being taken up by Veylon 
men. The reports we have had of the steady progress 
made in Perak are fully confirmed by the Secretary 
to the Government, though mining operations are not 
particularly brisk. The progress of British North 
Borneo, which at one time was said to be the “new 
Oeylon,” is naturally enough watched by Mr. Treacher 
with great interest, and his unexpectedly meeting with 
his old colleague, Mr. Henry Walker, now staying 
here on his way out, is one of those hapny incidents 
whichihave made his brief stay at Colomboa pleasant one. 

Rerurpn ofr Mr. Sanpison Fkom Java.—Mr. W. G. 
Sancison, of Sana and of travelling fume, returned 
to Colombo in the ‘“Calédonien” 1oday from Java, 
whither he went on a business trip six weeks or so 
ago. Mr. Sandison, it will be remembered, had visited 
Java before—some tims ayo—but his trip then chietly 
had reference to cinchona; and it would seem that 
the Dutch cultivators had uot forgotten the eall that 
he then made, for he says that, while individually 
they were very hospitable and seemed glad to see him, 
there was a sors of suspicion about them as much 
as to say, ‘‘what are you dsing down here, now ?” 
“You see,” he adds, “my first visit wasin connection 
with cinehone, and I didn’t do them much good over 
that.” The object of this Mr. Sandison’s second visit 
was to dispose of some of his Sana tea-seed and to 
extend its sale among the plantera there. With this 
object be visited Preanger, the most famous planting 
district in Java, and he says that at Tjisalak especi- 
ally he found a Dotchman who seemed to be a go- 
ahead man and who took much iaterest in the Oey!on 
seed, while the lay of his land, Mr. Sandison says, 
was such that nothing in Ceylon could beat it. The 
Dutch cultivators, he believes, are beginning to slowly 
realize the advantages of high-class seed, such as 
Ceylon or Assam, as opposed to the tea they have 
hitherto been accustomed to plant, namely, the Ohinese 
jat, and they are beiag forced to recognise it by having 
to keep the produce of the two jats distinet, which 
naturally involves much trouble and labour. However, 
the fruits of Mr. Sendison’s visit have yet to be seen, 
ag at presents he has not succeeded in doing anything 
more with the Java planters than induce them to 
experiment with his seed, aad on the result of certain 
experiments which D-. Teub of the Botanical Gar 'eug 
at Buitenzorg is going to carry out with some of the 
seed he took down, Mr. Saniison says a great deal 
depends. Ifor the present, Liberian coffee is all the 
rave in Jaya; but helopeltis, he adds, is giving tho 
planters jugt the same bother as hefore. 
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SFE IE ORE OEY FELT EEE ITS 


QUININE. 
(From 0. F. Boehringer & Sihne’s Report.) 
WanpHor near Mannurim, July ist, 1891. 

Quinine during the Jast month remained stagnant. Specu- 
lators retired from the market, while the consumption 
that for the first five months of the present year had 
been very large, showed some abatement. Secondhand 
holders are now again selling quinine at rates lower than 
it costs to manufacture at the present price of bark. 

The London public sales of bark have considerably 
diminished in dimensions, and are likely to decrease still 
further for the next few months, 
India which have formed the chief item of late always 
falling off in the second half of the year, while Ceylon 
in 1891 will hardly contribute more than 5,000,000 lb, 

For the next Amsterdam sales of the 16th instant some 
840,000 kilos with over 400,000 ounces of sulphate of quinine 
are catalogued. The following salestake place only on the 
Srd September, Export of Bark from Java 

Amst. Ib. 
from lst July 1890 t0 138th June 1891 about 6,550,000 
os 1889 to 8lst May 1890 4,696,741 


ue IBSaitOe ys, 1889 3,847,845 
; a. 1887/t0\ 55 1888 2,639,196 
See UGSGitO uae 1887 2,054,035 


, 

An Association or trust of bark growers ig again talked 
of. This time the Java planters are going to manage it 
themselves, Whether they will succeed remains to be 
seen, the movement however,seems to indicate very clearly 
that at present rates cinchona planting hardly pays even 
in Jaya, and if some few {plantations have nevertheless 
made a dividend, ithas been owing to quite exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, 


we ee 

Mr J.E. Oarne, mineralogist to the Department 
of Mines, Sydney, has made a discovery of precious 
opal at a spot known as White Oliffs, about 50 
miles north of Wilcannia, in the western part of 
New South Wales. The opal is found in crevices 
of sandstone and fossil wood, occurring in a forma- 
tion resembling the Dessert Sandstone beds of 
Queensland. Sometimes, too, it is found disseminated 
in a kind of cement which has penetrated the 
mass of body of the sandstone.—Colonies and India. 
THE Patm-oin Districts of ArricA.—At the evening 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday 
Mr. A. Millson read an interesting paper on o journey 
to the Yoruba country, in which most of the palm- 
oil shipped from Lagosis produced. “Of the future 
commercial development of so rich a country,” said 
Mr. Millson, ‘‘much is to be expected. During my 
visit to Ibadan and Ikirum palm-oil was selling at the 
rato of 3/ 15s a ton, and palm-kernels at 37 a ton, 
the priccsin Lagos of these staple articles of West 
African commerce varying between 17/10s and 23] a 
ton for oil, and 97 and 107 a ton for kernels. Small 
tusks ofivory were selling at Ikirun for 6d a Ib. 
and large ivory could have been bought at very low 
rates had I beenable to transport it in my baggage. 
The gravel ridges, which alternate with the richer 
lands, were covered with sheabutter trees, which yield 
a valuable vegetable oil, the water courses were shaded 
by gum-bearing acacias, ogea-gum trees, and camwood 
trees, while the forest-lands of Ijebu and Ijesha con- 
tain numerous valuable timber trees. In addition to 
the above products of the country, there are many 
minor articles of commerce, such as benniseed, ground- 
nuts, and dyes, while the most important considera 
tion of all, in my cpinion, is the future development 
of good qualities of cotton, coffee, cocoa, and other 
valuable plants, which are rapidly being introduced 
among the natives. When I state that over 80,000 
young plants—cocoa, coffee, kola, coconut, and other 
economic trees—have been distributed since the month 
of May, 1888, by the Botanic Centre of the colony of 
Lagos, and that over 60,000 of these were eagerly 
purchased by the natives, it will readily be under- 
stood that one is not in error in counting upon their 
keen interest in agriculture ag a means of profit as 
well as of actual maintennnce.” The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to state that the principal use of palm-oil was 
in the soap and tinplate making industries. Tho men- 
tion of the latter industry as an outlot for palm-oil 
appeared tocreate some sceptical amusement, and in~ 
quiries were made, but could not altogether be on- 
swered by Mr. Millson, concerning the use to which 
palm-oil is put in tinplate-making. Asa matter of fact 
Mr. Millson was perfectly correct. Huge quantities 
of palm-oil are annually consumed in the tinplate-works 
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of South Wales and elsewhere, the heated iron being 
temporarily immersed in hot palm-oil prior to its coat- 
ing with tin, in order to prevent it from oxidising. 
For this purpose the beat soft *Lagos oil,” which cons 
tains least impurities arising from its preparation from 
the rotten husk, &c., is, we believe, most frequently 
used. In 1880, when the British Pharmaceutical Con. 
ference met at Swansea, the members wore taken over 
some large tinplate works. where they witnessed the use 
of oil in thls manner, and they will probably have a 
similar opportunity of verifying the statement at their 
forthcoming reunion in Cardiff.—Chemist and Druggits. 

SucGusreD C1rrroN-CULTIVATION IN Hast ArRricA— 
The island of Corsica haslong been famous for the 
cellence of its “cedrats,” or citrons, the superiority 
of which in size and aroma is attributed to the richneca 
of the Corsican soil in ferruginous and other mineral 
onstituents and in certain salts. The dedrat-orchards, 
to yielda good crop, require to ke situated at a low 
altitude, to be protected by hills from the cold winds, 
to be absolutely safe against frost, and 10 be properly 
watered twice daily during the dry seson. Cedrat- 
growing, to boremunerative, requres extremecare, and 
the trees aresubject to many diseases which mu; be 
guarded against; but,if these concitions are fulfilled 
the industry—especially that part of it which cneists 
ia pickling the fruit for the market—is extremely 
profitable, the crop of a single matured tree being 
worth as much as 10/. to 127. per annum. The fruit ig 
prepared for the market by slicing it in halves and 
pickling it in brine—i.c., salted sea—water. I: is then 
sent to Leghorn to be caudied in sugar, whi'e the 
best fruit is pickled whole and used asa table delicacy 
ell through the Hast. The Italian candyi g factori a 
obtain so large a drawback of duty on the sugar 
whioh they use that it isequiva’entto abounty. Consul 
Malcolm Drummond, of Ajaccio, while guarding himsclf 
against the expression of a definite opiuion, thnks 
that it would be well worth while to try the experiins + 
of acclimatising the Oorsican eedrat in our Wast 
African colonies, where the bigh lyiug valleys on the 
mountain slopes would, he thinks, form an excellest 
position for conducting a series of experiments in cedrat 
andlemon culture. Wo great outlty would be necessary 
for the establishment of an experimental plantation, 
—Chemist and Druggist, 

Boaus Corrme.—The arrest of two men at Lille 
for manufacturing coffee haa led to an investigaticn 
of their methods. Their plant, estimated to be 
worth 50,000f., and a large stock, were seized The 
following ig briefly the method of manufacturing 
this cofice. The raw. materials are composed of 
chicory flour, and sulphate of iron in powder, the 
latter giving the necessary colour. The paste made 
with the mixture of these materials is enclosed 
in a cylinder and then pressed with an hydraulic 
motor. Through five different openingsit comes 
out in pieces measuring 30 to 35 centimétres in 
length by 4 millimetres in thickness and 18 centi- 
métres in width. These are again powdered with 
flour and immediately placed between two metallic 
punching plates before cutting eavh pieca in such 
a way as to give it an almost perfect resemblance 
to natura! coffee. The two men employed in their 
manufactory eleven men and seyen women, the 
latter having to separate the b:rries which were 
not properly moulded from the others. These 
producers have arrived at such perfection in France 
that some deputies have just laid a measure on the 
table of tho French Chamber, respecting the article 
which ruas as follows:—‘‘It is forbidden to expose 
or placo on sale, to import or oxport any manu- 
fastured product whioh, by its shape, colour, general 
aspect, ig capable of being confounded or bought 
ag coffee in green or torrefied berries.’ The other 
articles set forth the penalties :—50 franes to 3,000 
franes, five and three months’ to a year’s imprison- 
ment; penalties to be doubled if the product is 
yecognised as baneful to health, or if it has been 
fraudulently mixed with natural coffee &o.—Home 
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TROPICAL CULTIVATION IN THE 
NORTHERN TERRITORY OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. M. W. Holtze, who was appointed to suoceel 
the late Dr. Schomburgk a3 D.rectur of tha Adelaide 
Botanic Gardeng, arrived from the Northern Territory 
on Friday. Mr, Holtze haa been in the Territory for 
eighteen years, and has had the direction of thu 
Exp2imeutal ard Botanical Gardens at Palmerston, and 
his views on tropical cultivation, from which his aew 
appointment practically cuts him adrift, are interesting, 

Mr. Holtze, who by-the-way isa cultivated, scholarly 
representative of the great couatry which had the 
credit of producing Dr. Schomburgk, gave one of our 
reporters some idea of the experiments he has carried 
on in the Territory. Experiments have been made 
with all sorts of tropical plants, and Mr. Holtz bas 
proved incontestibly that under certain conditions 
these may be profitably cultivated in the Northern 
Territory, ‘ 

Mx, Holtze regards itis ascertain that with Asiatic 
labour rice, tobacco, sugar and coffee could be cul- 
tivated in the Northern Territory on a large scale, 
and profitably too. ‘he public, however, are chary 
of investing capital because owing to various reasons 
s0 much money has been sunk in what has 
theretore beea termed “Our white elephans,” 
Now Mc. Woltzs thinks the Government might 
carry OW experiments to prove that the trupical 
plancs mentioned cao be profitably cullivated, 
and he avers his willingness to go bazk at once to 
manigo & plantation if the Goverument would carry 
out such a scheme, It might, he thinks, be done 
ou tins of loan money, aud not mere than £25,000 
or £30,000 would be requiced. It would un !onbiedly 
pay handsomely, but beyond that the effect it would 
have in influencing capitalists to lay out their money 
would be inealculably great. Tho land laws of the 
Territory are now considered satisfactory—that is, of 
course, (hose contained in the Act passed last ses-ion. 
But Mr. Holize has an idea which the Governmens 
might cary out. Tt is with regard to coconut-palms, 
which could be grown profitably in tho Territory. it 
A man wero given a fifty years’ lease of land on good 
terms he cou'd p'ant those palms to the number of 
seventy an acre. He ought to get the laud at a nomi 
Malrentsl for ten years on condition that he planted 
& certain number of acres. At the ead of ten years 
the rent ought to be increased, or the lessee might 
py a royalty tothe Government. Cocowuts could be 
grown very prolitably. In Ceylon each palm yields 
a profit of two shillings, so that am acre will xive 
a profit of £7. There is au almost unlimited mar- 
ket. Oeyion annually exports a million pounds’ 
worth of coconuts* besides consuming quite a3 many. 
The market \o3is ireceasing ag excellent o!eomargariue 
is DoW menuiactured in Germany from tho nuts. Mr. 
Holtze has planted 600 palms at Palmerston, and tbey 
are thriving excellently. 

Mr. Holtze believes in the Territory as a field for 
small capitalists. They could do betier than grow 
wheat, Let a married man, either with vr without 
children, but if he had a coupte of boys they would 
be helpfuJ, and a capital of say £500, as many farmeis 
have, goto the Territory. Ile could plant tobacco on 
say beoacres of land, which can botakenup on easy 
terms and could make a profit of £400 a year—that is 
with coolie labour. Then ag he went on he might plant 
coffesand more tobacco, and before long would be 
well to do. O£ course some knowledge of the cu'tiva- 
tion of tropical products would be necessary. Now is 
An especially food time to push ahead the growth of 
these proijucts there, because the Queenslanders are 
haying trouble about labour. 

. se Coolie labour is absolutely necessary inthe Northern 
Territory,” says Mr. Holtzs, “ White men can work 
there, I have done every kind of work myseli, aud am 

none the worse for it. It would, however, be an 

* Nearly a million pounds worth of various products 

of the palm.—Ep, 7. A. 


24. 


insult to otfer any white such wages as would make 
cultivation profitable to work there. No, we must have 
covlie labour. Chinese can work as well as coolies, but 
they are too cunning and tcoindep sndent, As soonas th Ly 
gota £5-note together they sarc on their own account, 
and we don’t want baat. Coolies, however, w_uld suit our 
purposes better, aud they could be ob ained, and w suid 
work for wages that would makes cultivation of tobaceo 
sugar, and coffee profitable, Lhe Cortie Lmmisration 
Act, which is now on the Statute Book, is inopsrative 
because 80 much money is swamp3d in red tipe, 
There are foo many officials provided for, L see no 
reason why the Goverumaut Rosident esu'd not rapre- 
sent tho Ladiam Goveramsat in the Te-ritory, while 
we had a promiaent lawyer or merchant:to lok afier 
our iuferests in Tadia, The im aigration of coulies 
will never pay if officials are to receiv £3,000 or 
£4,000 a year. Ard we must have coolies. hoy would 
net be any trouble cither, aid there wou'd be no foar 
of them going South,’ 

Tobacco, coffee, surar, and rice could 
produced in the Teratory, Rice, however, oaly by 
Chinese iabour. ‘Poet valuable articie of diet, Mr, 
Holtas is positiveis a native of the Territory, where 
it grows wild. He has visi'e] Saigon, the grevt rice. 
producing district of Chini, and tha  goil and 
climatic condition of the couatry are exictly similar 
to tho'e of Saigon. Ths tob.cco alvesdy grown by 


bo profitably 


Mr. Holtze is of superior quility, and cultivated 
on a large scslo wou'd be profitable. Mr. 
sto Brandt has growa gome. At firet, owing 


to faulty ecu'tivation, he was not successful, but ex. 
perisace taugit him just as i¢ does all those who 
settle ina new coiutry,and now the tobaceo plants 
are looking excelent. ‘Pasre ig no doubt coffea anid 
sugar can be prolitably grown, although sugar is at 
sush alow price. Be ites these four largely consimad 
acbiclos almost innumerebie other tropical products 
not so mach in demanl cou!! be grower. What tae 
country waats aro men with capital and intolligeace, 

The new Directeur bas had a hureied look throazh 
th; Botanic Gardens, aud ho quite anticipatas having 
to make aiterations. But, though be darss to tread 
in the footeteps of such au eminent botanist as bis 
predecessor, it will be with care, and Mr. Holtze will 
not carry out any vital changes in the Gardeas uatil 
he hag thoroughly studiel the circumstanees. LHe 
expects some exceedingly hird work. One thine Mr. 
Holta;iutends to do, Lt is (> take pupils in gardoniug 
at the Gardens if the Board of Governors will allow 
him. He proposes in his own tite to teach thom 
enough of the elemeats of Latin, German, and Frouch 
to assist them in their botanical work, and to instruct 
them in general work about the garden. They would 
have to study more or less by night. The boys who 
would be with him two or thres years would re- 
ceive a small salary, andin the end would be turnad 
out fié to manage large private gardens with eredit to 
themselve3 and satistaction to the owners.—Adelaide 
Observer. 

[fhe Northern Tezritory of South Australia aad 
Northern Queensland ought to be made Crown 
Colonies and cultivated by cooly labour, if thoy 
ace to advance. Happily, perhaps, for us, tha 
whites willnot permit tha presence of black labour,— 
Ep, 7’, A,] 


PLANTING NOTES FROM 


COORG. 
MR. PRINGLE'S LETTERS, 


Ooore, July 18:h.—Tho mensoon throughout June 
Was extremely light for the timo of year. be amount 
of rainfall for the mooth ganged at Mercara waa 12 
inches 83 cents, against 22 inches 6 vents during the cor- 
responding period of last ycar—and last yoar’s was a 
light monsoon, Theo total rainfall from the 1st January 
to the 30th June, 1891, wag 25 inches 43 cents, against 
32 inches 99 cents. for the same perio! of 189), thus 
showing a deficiency of 7 inches 56 cents. which is 
much under the average for tke past 10 years. Rain 
from the southwest quarter sot in for the fiest time 
on the 2nd Juno in thin spray-like showers, which 
coubinued throughout the month at intervals’ during 
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she 24 hours every day, and as there was plenty of 
tunehine it was just the sort of weather to giverse 
to the steamy heat unver shade which, accordingt o 
Mr, Pringle, is so conducive tothe inception of | af 
disease, The ominous specks have shown themeelves 
on trees weakened by heavy bearing last season and 
on others by the attacke of the borer grub. On the 
80th ultimo the rain set in very heavily and continued 
uninterruptedly till the 10th instant, when there was 
a change, the amount registered for that day being 
only 46 cents, as compared with an average fall of 2 
inches 81 cents. from the lst to 9th instant, both in- 
elusive. The heavicat fall was on the §th, when 5 inches 


86 cents. were registered. There was a small reepite | 


aftor the 10th, which oontinucd till the 18th when 
the rain atarted heavily once more, only again ts stop 
on the 16th, since when there has been a welccmo 
break which promises to hold out for some little time. 
The total fall of rain gauged at Mercara from the 
ist to the 10th instant, both days inelusive, was 21 
inches 24 cents. All this besvy rain bas come most 
opportuvely for the paddy fields. The ryots were 
complaining that their nursery beds were drying 
up for wast of water; but now they are quite sstis- 
fied, and ploughing operations sre being prosecuted 
briskly, It is surprising what a difference every few 
miles inland east of the ghauts makes in tho reinfall, 
The average rainfall for the past 10 years in San- 
tacocpa District, only 9 miles east of Murcara, is about 
65 inches, whereas in the latter place it is more than 
donble that amount, 

Labourers, have been slow in putting in an appearance 
from South Canara this scascn, owing to the rain 
having reached them late. Their presence on estntes 
just now is very welcome as the latter are mostly 
in @ very bad way, with weeds and graces hiding the 
trees from view, supply planting and the taking out 
of borer being at a standstill. New clearings especially 
pre in a wretched state of weediness, and all that can 
be done now is to get the weeds under at any sacri- 


fice, supplying, &c., being secondary considera- 
tious. There are a few fortunate places where 
labour is sufficiently abundant to carry on_ oll 


brauches of work tbat ought to be done 
at this time of year; but tle majority of esta es 
arje badly off. It is owing to this constantly recurring 
fa lure of labour at tbe right time which retards such 
an all-imporfant work a+ supplying up vacancies, and 
sometimes causes it to be neglected altogether with 
the results, seeing the loss's sustained through borer, 
that they come to present a rather bare appearance in 
parts, What makes us cepecially sore on this question 
of labour is that heavy advances are given cut to con- 
tractors wio never hold t» their contracts. It appears 
to have come to bean undirstood thiog that Canarcse 
labour from the Myeore ccuutry is not to be looked for 
till September, in spite of lucreased wages, reg giration 
of Maistries and what not. And in a few years I be- 
lieve we shalj have to depend mainly op South Canara 
and Malabar coolies for the working of our estates. 
These cooliee, for the most part Woliars and Perleys, 
ate ina state of abject slavery in their own country. 
The large landholders there exercise & proprietory right 
over them and merely provide their marriage sud fune- 
ral expenses, food and a few rage at timeg in exchange 
for their labour, For such faults as ev. dirg or shirking 
work, shamming sick, &o, they are visited with the 
severest punishment, which usually consists in the de. 
linquent being ticd to a tree and having the chasteniug 
rod Jaid on him with very little regard to mercy. 
These people are allowed by their owners to come and 
earn a few rupees on ecffee estates after all their paddy 
field work, &c., has been completed; but woe betide 
them if they are not back in time to reap the paddy. 
They know what would be in store for them, and herece 
it is almost impossible to keep them hero even a few 
days after the end of September. Their usuel time for 
comivg in is from the m ddle of July to the middle of 
August, so that unless they come in swarms they cant 
be relied on for much, They are fairly good at wee-- 
ing, digging and manuring, bub for such works as handl- 
ing, pruning, &c., which require skill, intelligence and 
the exercice of some judgment, they are next to uselesa, 
They do pretty well, however, when tutored by Causes 


coolies. They are such an apathetic, indolent, depraved 
lot that I am afraid any exertions on their behalf, like 
that inaugurated in Madras on betalf of the Pariah, 
would bo utterly futile. They usually return again at 
the end of November and work on till the end of Febru- 
ary, when they begin to be wanted once more to reap 
a second crop of paddy, There are other high clase 
coolies who come from Sonth Canara. They coxsist of 
Bhuntae, Moplahe and petty landholderr, or Gowdas ; 
but they generally follow in the weke of # contractor, 
who takes up work at eo much per acre, It is really 
astonishing to see the amount of certsin kinds of work 
these people are capay}s of doing ; openirg out vits, for 
instance. I bave known some of them to do 2) timce 
as much as an ordinary cooly, working from early in 
the morning till evening, and they are paid accordingly. 
The Mop'ahe especially are fine specimens of men and 
very hard workers. From what I bave secn of them, 
[believe they ought to furnish splendid fighting mate- 
tial, anditis to be hoped seme notice will be taken 
of your advocacy of the scheme of raising regiments 
from them. 

Circumstarces over which I have had uo coutrol have 
prevented me being regular with my contributions of 
planting notes, and noticing the remarke of Mr. Pringle, 
which were the outcome of my notes of the 19th May 
last. He complained that I had not given him credit 
for the discovery of a remedy for leaf disease. The 
information that had reached me was to this effect— 
if it was wrong I owe Mr, Pringle an apology. I 
should have been the last person to have witbheld the 
mede of praise that was his due had I known that his 
efforts in this line had been crowned with success. Not 
knowing, { should have held my pence ; but my infor- 
mation hag been startlingly corroborated by no less a 
person than Mr, Meynell, Messrs. Mathesou & Co.'s re- 
presentative here, in his letter to the Mail in which he 
quotes from Mr. Pringle’s letters to himself to show 
that, according to his own confcesion, the results he 
had obtained were doubtful. Mr. Pringle replied to 
this letter, but it was noticeable that ha did not explain 
away the somewhat damaging quotations from his own 
letters to Mr. Meynell. I can understand the difficulties 
under which Mr.Pringlelaboured as he bad not got a pro- 
per spray-diffusing machine till last February, and as leaf 
disease is not very prevalent duriug the hot months, he 
had not an opportunity before he left of testing his 
remedy on a large scale. I hove no dcubt that Mr. 
Pringle has every reason to believe in the eflicacy of 
his remedy, but planters want to see the result of 
the experiments he hasinitiated on Messrs. Matheson 
& Oo.’s places before they commit themselves to apy 
line of action to secure his services for their especial 
benefit. Mr. Pringle has done inestimable service to 
the country in showing what uscs burnt soil can be 
put to, and also in showing that manure is best put 
down broadcast so as to insure its equal distribution 
allover the Iund. The methodin vogue not so many 
years ago wasto rcrape a saucer-like hollow from 3 to 
6 inches above the trees, put inthe manure and cover 
itover. ITamnot so sure that this is not practised 
even now on some places. It is needless to refer to 
the absurdity of the thing. Mr, Meynell’s assertion 
that beyond keeping estates alive manure is of no use, 
has caused some amusement amongst planters, the 
large majority of whom can’t agree with him. It isa 
fact there is no getting over that places which are sys— 
tematically manured are paying a great deal better 
than ‘hose that arenot. Thereare two pieces of coffee in 
Mercara on the poorest Jand imaginable, which were 
raised sol ly by manure. Oneof these bas been for a 
long time old coffee. Mr. Meynell must te aware of 
its exis‘once, and will he say that it would bear from 
12 to 15 cwts. of crops as it does without manure? 

Mr. Pringle docs not agres with rae that Liberian 
coffee in Coorg would prove a d lusion and a snare 
and asks me whether I have seen the trees on Mr. 
Hamilton’a estate in the forest cr those at Tanner- 
Haller (probabiy Thuniry Hulia Oanarese, Coldwater 
Hollow, 18 meant) and say that if I did I wonld iot 
speak 1 ecwt, an acre being diffieult to get. Tt 
1s rather too much to ask Mr, Pringle to look up 
the file of the Maz and refer to my notes of the 
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19th, but if he did he would find that he has made 
@ slight mistake; that what I did say was that 
Liberian coffee crops closer 1 cwt. an acre than 20 
cwt. as some have asserted in print that it would. 
He simply corroborated what 1 said, in putting the 
yield at 5 cwt. an acre. I have had not the 
pleasure of seeing the trees referred to, so it would 
be interesting to kaow how many acres are under 
Liberica in both instances, as to frame a conclusio 
from a few trees carefully tended would be unsound. 
It is quite possible that there may be a few spots 
in Coorg where the necessary conditions for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of Liberian do exist, but it does 
not follow that success would attend its adoption 
on all the places now devoted to Coffee «arabica, 
The latter, even now, in the face of leaf rust and 
the other ills that coffee is heir to, will with good 
work and manure, give its 5 cwt. on an average with 
ease and comfort, aad so long as this is so evils that 
we wot not of are best left alone. 

The rain has starfed again today.—MMadras JLat, 
July 22nd. 
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NOTES ON POPULAR SCIENCH. 


By Dr. J. HE. Taytorn, F.u.s,é&e., Horror oF 


“ ScIENCE GcssiP.” 


It is not an infrequent thing to be asked by 
farmers who do not know too much of agricultural 
chemistry whether the sun kas any influence on 
“artificials.’ At first, one is disposed to answer— 
“Gcrtainly not.” But M. Laurent has_ recently 
demonstrated to the Brussels Academy of Science, 
that nitrates can be decomposed by the action of 
sunlight. He proved this by causing a beam of sun- 
light to fall upon solutions of vitrates placed in a 
vacuum, and found that after a cerfain time the 
spsce contained liberated oxysen, whilet the liquids 
possessed the characteristic reactions of nitrites. The 
bine end of the spectrum was found to possess the 
most powerfulreducing «ction. ( ; 

It is the function of economical science to 
recognise, no such thing as waste, Lord Palmerston 
defined dirt as being matter in the wrong place. 
What we call waste is something useful or valuable 
in the wrong place. Forty years ago the gas 
companies were steeped to the lips in law | suits 
taken to prevent them throwing their “ wasie” into 
the rivers and cavals, They were forced to utilise 
it, Ont of that very waste chemical science has 
manipulated the most wonderful and diversified 
products—brilliant dyes, delightful perfumes, valuable 
drugs, and a minor host of other subst nceas. The 
gas “waste” in Great Britain and the Continent is 
now worth five millionsa year. Hurope could afford 
to pay for a big war every year with the ga; 
waste. The “waste’in paper manuficture was 
similarlya matter of logislation a few years ago; 
now it is nearly all recovered and turned to economical 
advantage, ‘The districts of St. Helens, in Lancashire, 
and the banks of the Lyne are crowded with 
chemical works, all engaged in manufacturing some- 
thing useful and profitable out of ‘‘ waste.” ; 

Sometimes it is not merely an article in the 
wrong place that is wrested from being a nuisance 
and converted into something useful, but a something 
which for generations has had no value is suddenly 
endowed by the ingenuity of modern discovery into @ 
variety of utilitarian objects. For thousands of years 
asbestos has had no value, A few orieatal monarchs 
amused their surprised guests by having napkins 
woven out of its fibre, which were thrown into the 
fire to be cleaned. Its Greek name expresses this 
inconsumability, But within the last 20 years asbestos 
has assumed a wide uselulness, and the finder of a 
new Feam of asbestos woull do better than the dis- 
covererofa gold mine, Mostof usare only acquainted 
with this mineral in connection with our modern gas 
stoves, but ithas a host of applivations besides, 
Lamp wioks, boiler packing, incombuatible felt ropes, 
mill board, stoppers for our huge guns, time fuses 


charge preservers for torpedo and dynamits shells, 
coa‘ing for ironelais, e’oth for balloons, safety coverings 
‘for roofs and floors (commorly alopted in America), 
curtains and other properties tor theatres, movable 
shields for preventing the advance of fire, 
clothing foc fir men, filters, pipe joints, furnace linings, 
insulators! Jamp shades, tobacco pipes, soles and 
linings for boots and shoes, soldering blocks for watch- 
makers, moulds fr type founders, exch ani all of 
these multitudincus object: and operations are sd. 
ministered to by asbesios. The Jatest are an asbestos, 
paper and compound tobacco asbestes mixture for 
cigarettes. Artifical asbestos can be made out of use- 
less clay by steam-blowing the molten mass into thin 
hairs, resembling floss silk. Asbestos, natural and 
artificial, is capable of still further application, and 
perhips the artifici:] kind is as yet only in its 
infancy. Waste ony exists where ignorance existe, 
“For nought so vileupon the earth doth live, but to 
the earth some special good doth give.”—Australasian. 


SS 


AN Insrot Enemy.— HE, B,”’ writes from Matara ;— 
‘“T send you uader separate cover two worms. I 
am very much interested in knowing what they are, 
These worms especially the younger ones of the 
same species 1 believe; but green in colour are 
destroying my plants. I tried many remedies with- 
out success.” Our entomological referee reports :-~ 
‘* Caterpillars of a8 common brown moth; one moth 
was found in the match-box, but somuch damaged, 
that it was impossible to identify it.’’ 

Tue Cur Firowrr Trapp In FrAncE.—Three hun- 
dred and twenty-three tons of cut flowers, says the 
Liverpool Mercury, sounds an enormous amount, and so, 
without doubt, itis. Yet this was the weight of the 

uantity of cut flowers packed and sent out during the 
four months from November to February from Cannes 
alone. Their value would be estimated at £65,268. 
The trade issaid to be increasing at an almost incre- 
dible rate, and within the past eighteen months no 
fewer than fifty-three new establishments haye been 
started for the cultivation of flowers. From Nice, the 
report is that the flower trade has been much depressed. 
owing to the severe frost of the winter. It issaid, how- 
ever, to have yielded—the whole district—15,000,000 
francs during last year,x—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Tue Japan Tea Export Company.—The 
Japan Weekly Mail of 11th July says :— 

It seems probable that the grant of two hundred 
thousand yen, made by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce to the ‘ea Company—the 
grant about which so much has been said in the 
press and the Diet—will never become available for 
the Company’s purposes. The affair has lingered 
interminably, and statements are also in circulation 
to the effect that the terms on which the subsidy 
was given haye been violated by the projectors. 
The Shogyo Shimpo says that, the matter having 
been brought to the Cabinet’s notice, the latter de- 
cided on the 3rd instant, to re-pass into the Treasury 
the sum of two hundred thousand yen, which has 
hitherto been lying in a bank, for the purpose of 
being transferred to the Company so soon asthe 
latter should have qualified to receive it. 

The Mail of 18ih July bas the following :— 

The rumour that the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce had determined to recall the grant of 
two hundred thousand yen made to the Seicha Kaisha 
or Tea-manufacturing Company, was well founded. 
On the 10th instant a notification was issued, over 
the signature of Mr. Mutsu, in the following terms: 
—‘In-as-much as the Japan Tea-manufacturing 
Company has not fulfilled the conditions origivally 
fixed by its charter, the subsidy of two hundred 
thousand yen granted to it is hereby recalled, and 
the said sum must be returned within thirty days 
from the present date.’ 

The Directors of the Tea Export Company intend 
to raise an action against Mr, Mutsu, Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, on the ground 
that his administrative action in regard to the 
subsidy, granted by the Goyernment to the company, 
is illegal, 
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THE APPROACHING REVOLUTION IN 
THA FIRING, 
A TEMPERATURE HECOMMENDED Lowrkr by NEARLY 
100° THAN THAT GrNERALLY EMPLoyveD ! 


We have head a visit from Mr. Davidson of 
‘ Sirocco ’ fame,—the patentee and manufacturer 
of many hundreds of updraught and downdraught tea 
driers, which are so largely in use in India and 
Ceylon. Mr, Davidson bas been connected with 
tea, as planter, and, latterly, 
in the useful and important capacity of machinist 
since 1864, He knows as much about the culture 


and manufacture of tea as any man living, per- 
haps; but like all truly scientific men he has not 
only not been ashamed of ever learning, but has 
bad the courage fairly and fully to face and 


buyer and eeller, 


unlearn what seemed fixed principles in the 
pursuit. Until recently Mr. Davidson firmly 
believed in and taught the doctrine that a 


temperature of 240 degrees was the best in tea 
drying. A series of most interesting experiments 
in the laboratory and with bis downdraught driers 
bas convinced him that he has been mistaken ; and 
while on estates in India he has doubled the average 
value of teas by preparing them on the new 
pricsiple of drying at so low a temperature as 
130°, This, he explains, means a temperature of 
150° in the heat of the siroceo, the evaporation 
of moisture from the leaf keeping it down to 130°. 
Before getting so dry as to rise above that tem- 
perature, Mr. Davidson adviecs that the tea 
shou.d, near the close of the drying process, 
be removed to and finished cff in ao separate 
sirocco, the heat of which should be only 13v°. 
To our question whether this would not greatly 
extend the time required to dry quantities of tea, he 
ycplied that euch an objection was obviated by power 
applied to the do¢ndraught which would cause the 
air to pass through the tea at the rate of eighty 
miles an hour. ‘Lbe philosopby of the reformed 
process Myr. Davidson explains to be the preserva~ 
tion by the use of the reduced temperature of the 
. volatile oil, on which, more than any other con- 
stituent, the fine flavour of tea depends. At the 
high temperatures of 240 deg, and even more 
formerly used, this oil was dissipated, and what 
Mr. Davidson decms the very poor substitute 
which is technically called ‘‘ maltiness’”? took its 
place. We quite understood Mr. Davidson to add 
that the carrying on of the curing process at a low 
temperature would aleo put an end to the 
persistently repeated complaints of the non-keep- 
ing qualities of Ceylon tea. He ascertained in 
the courre of his investigations that the better 
keeping qualities of the weaker China teas is 
due to the really low temperature at which they 
are fired.—All this is not only exceedingly in- 
teresting but very important, and it is a 
fortunate coincidence tbat Mr, Davidson should 
land at Colombo during the festivities which will 
draw so many leading planters to Colombo. To 
these Mr. Davidson can fully explain and with 
them he can discuss the principles on which the 
new process, which really amounts toa revolution 
in tea drying, are founded, with the various de- 
tails of power, exhaust fans, &c. Afler a short 
time in Colombo (when appoinments to meet him 
can be made through Messrs. Mackwood & Co.) Mr. 
Davidson, to’: whom Ceylon is new (he having only 
touched at Galle a score of years ago), means to take 
a tour through tho tea estates, the results of 


which may be profitable to him in giving him 


additional information end leading to new con- 
nections, end fresh improvement in his machi- 
ncry, while the information which he as scien- 
tist and machinist has to impart cannoi but 
be advantageous to the planters and to their fast 
advanoing enterprise, which, at this crisis in its 


history, needs all the help that  expericnee, 
scientific research and improved appliances can 
afford. We have had abundant proof that we 


have greatly underrated the producing powers of 
our soil and climate; and while quantity is so 
rapidly increasing, it is of the utmost importance 
that quality should he kept up to the highest 
possible point. This is what Mr, Dayideon is 
confident can be done by the adoption of the new 
method of drying the leaf, of which we have given the 
main principles, and which Mr. Dayidson is ready 
and willing to explain in full detail. 


In justice to Mr.-Jackson we feel bound to 
recall the fact that be also has been addressing 
himself to the solution of the problem of drying 
tea at & lower temperature than has been usual. 
In the detcriptionof his new machine, the 
“ Britannia,’ it is stated :— 

At the present time, approximately two-thirds of 
the tea exported from Ceylon and India is being 
dried at & temperature of from 240 to 300 degrees. 
This high temperature is resorted to, simply to get 
the work out of the machines, the result being that 
brokers and dealers, have from time to time, and 
are at the present moment, commenting on teas being 
high-fired, scorched, and that they will not keep. In 
designing and experimenting with the Britannia 
Dryers, which has occupied Mr.Jackson’s time for nearly 
two years, he has steadily kept in view the necessity 
of improving the tes, especially its keeping qualities, that 
the temperature at which the Britannia Dryers should 
work, must not be higher than the tea will bear 
even if left in the machine for an undue time, and 
Planters will at once realize the great importance 
of this. 1t will also be patent to all, that working 
at the reduced temperature is easy and precli- 
cally obviates destruction of the air heating stove, 
which is built on an improved and durable principle, 
and should require no repairs for many years. 
Mcst Planters will be able to appreciate the 
principle under which Tea Rollers work, i.e. a 
charge of leaf is put in the machine, pressure is 
applied, and the machine is left to do the rest. ‘Vhe 
Britannia Dryers practically do the same:—The 
leaf is fed into the trays forming the endless web, 
fuel is put in the furnace, and the machines do 
the rest. This at once removes ail tedious attention 
reuqired in Dryers using trays, and other drying 
surfaces requiring manipulation by hand, and all 
conversant with mechanism must know that automatic 
machines of all kinds are the best. The trays forming 
the endless web in the Britannia, sre individually 
pivoted on the chains; they follow each other closely 
but do not come in contact with each other, or with 
any part of the machine whatever, consequently there 
can be no wear and tearon them. The Britannia Dryers 
have the nice arrangement, that the endless web comes 
continuously out of the drying chamber, which not only 
permits constant examination, but allowing the web to 
ccol down,. obviates any risk of sorching the tea by 
contact, 

The fan of the Dryer is a very powerful one, is per- 
feotly balanced, and so strongly built, that it is capable 
of having as much higher velocity imparted to it without 
danger. The bearings are on the self-adjusting prin- 
ciple, and a novel and neat arrangement prevents waste 
oil escaping at the ends of the bearing. The saving in 
first cost of one of these machines, in labour to work 
it, in space occupied, in fuel, &c., is great when com- 
pared with a number of small machines, but thie isa 
secondary matter when compared with the far more 
important consideration of obtaining nice flayored, good 
keeping uniformly dried Tea, 
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PLANTING PROGRESS JIN THE MATALE 


DISTRICT, 
(From Mr. G. S. Saxton’s Administration Report 

for 1890,) 

Mr. Hugh Frascr, of Bandarapola estate, has kindly 
supplied me with the following information :— 

Tea is prospering, and is being extended in Matale 
North, Matale Hast, Bandarapola, Ukkuwela, Laggale, 
and the Matale Hast end of Kelebokka. From 500 to 600 
acres were added to the previous area in tea, 

More expensive machinery, and more of it, is re= 
quired for tea than for coffee; and itis pleasing, after 
one gets over the idea of the cost, to see the success: 
ful efforts made by engineers to provide tea planters 
with such suitable and good machinery. 

Cotton and anatto have had a check in popular esteem 

and have not been much extended. Moisture and in- 
sects are the bane cf the one, and low prices, con- 
sequent on limited demand, of the other, It is ke- 
lived cotton would de better in a drier climate, 
_ Thesouth-west monsoon was comparatively a failure 
in the matter cf rain, consequently the season was an 
unfavourable one for tobacco, and the large clearings 
in Matale are below expectations, This enterprise de- 
serves better results and these I hope await further 
efforts. 

_ Cacao continues to improve in favour, and there 
is the encoureging fact that prices havo kept up. 
Small patches of native plantations of this product 
are to be seen here and there at long intervals in 
the villagee, but a great deal more might be done in this 
direction, and further <ffort impressed on the villagers. 
Moormen traders are at present perembulating the 
district, paying 50 cents a pound, equel to R56a cwh, 
Or cacao cured inavery promitive fashion. 

The European cultivation of cacao in various portions 
of Matale, as for instance Wariapola, Mr. Barber’s 
Grove estate, Yatawatta, Sylvakanda, and many 
others, are equal to anything to be seen elsewhere 
in the Island; 

Oardemoms do well in suitable situations at the 
higher elevations, but uvfortunately there is not 
much guitabie land left unopened, so the extension 
of this product is scarcely possible, ‘The Myeore 
variety does better than the Malabar. The lowlands 
do not seem to be suitable for the successful culti- 
vation of either variety. 

In the neighbourhood of Matale town ‘tke rainfall 
for 1890 was:—January 1st to June 80th, 28°89 in.; 
July 1:t to December 81st, 27°75 iv.; making 56 64 
in. for the year; more than 20 in. less than the usual 
fall, the deficiency being spread over the year, but 
more marked in October, Novembex and December. 

In a portion of Laggale, Matale Hast, 172 in, of 
rain fell during the year, aud thes, although ample 
for all useful purposes, wes also short of the aver- 
age fall, 

_ An experiment on a limited scale bas been made 
in the district with Coorg coffee, and the result of this 
clearing will doubtless ke watched with interest. 


ee 


AND CEYLON TEA IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND, 


Elsewhere we quote from the Melbourne Argus a 
xeyiew of the tea trade in the Australian colonies 
during the season ending 30th June of this year. 
Our readers will observe that in the important 
markets of the Southern lands Indian and Ceylon 
teas are rapidly superseding the China product, the 
sway of which until about ten yeare ago was undis- 
puted and believed tobe indisputable. The quantity 
of {ea received from Foochow in the twelve months 
was 15} million of pounds, against 21 and 24 millions 
during the two preceding years. The decrease 
in three years was, therefore, no less than 8% 
millions of pounds, while the quality of some of 
the China ten received was so bad that the Ous- 


INDIAN 


_ tive prices than we now do, 


toms authorities refused to a¢mit it. Meantime 
Indian and especially Ceylon tea had continued 
to gain favour, the only objection offered being the 
nou-keeping quality of the latter, en objection 
which we trust firing at a low temperature will 
remove. The shipments from India and Ceylon 
to Australia in the twelve months are stated in 
figures ihe aggregate of which very nearly compen- 
gates for the deficiency io China, thus :— 


From (India, eo ee 4,800,000 lb. 
; Ceylon ae ee 2,9€0,000 ,, 


Total... 7,760,000 Ib. 


The sudden spring upwards in last season is remark- 
able. It is distinctly stated that the public taste 
has taken rapidly to the more flavoury.and softer teas 
of Oeylon, and that it only requires time to edu- 
cate the public taste so as to secure a good de- 
mand for choice teas from both India and Ceylon. 
In Australia as in Britain our teas are taken in 
large proportion to our total production, and if 
only the United States and Russian markets could 
be conquered, as those of Ausivalia haye been, we 
should feel less concerned about the future and 
the danger of over-production and unremunera- 
We trust that at least 
a million, if not two millions, of ounce packets of 
Ceylon tea will be distributed gratuitously, in ad- 
dition to what may be sold at the great Chicago 
Exhibition, 
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THE EXPORT OF INDIAN TEA AS COMPARED 
IN VALUE WITH OTHER STAPLE EXPORTS, , 
AND WITH A FEW LEADING IMPORTS. 


Myr. J. KE. O’Oonor, the Under Secretary in tho 
Indian Department of Finance and Commerce, whose 
able annual reviews of the trade of our great 
Eastern empire are widely known and as widely 
appreciated, has issued in advance the first chapter 
of the review of the imports and exports and 
navigation for the year ended March 31st, 1891. 
We quote the remarks devoted to Indian tea, which 
we preface by a notice of figures showing the 
position this product ocenpies amonget the leading 
staple exports of India. Ten are enumerated 
amongst which tea occupies seventh place, witha 
value, in 10-rupee pounds, represented by the 
symbol Rx, of Rx5,219,000. As exchange was high 
during a large portionof the year, the equivalent 
in sterling may.have been not far below four 
millions of pounds. Myr, O’Conor separates ‘‘ cotton, 
manufactured,” from ‘cotton, raw,’? and so with 
jute, but the magnitude of the two great fibres 


in the trade of India is better ehewn by 
giving the aggxegate values of raw and 
manufactured. ‘This we do in each case, al- 


tering the classification accordingly. The results 
are = 

Raw Rx16,502,000 
CP Cotton { Manufactured ,, 7/7027000 f Rx24,204,000 
(2) Grain and pulse » 19,589,090 


Raw “"Rx7, 602,000 } ; 
(3) Jute Manufactured ,, 2)482.000 x5 10,084,000 
(4) Seeds ae aD odo an 3) O40,000 
te ope ido oo mee oer 33 sarorene 
(6) Tea one vee ove o00 219,000 
(7) Hides and Skins 4.0 ln, 4,695,000 


(8) Indigo eeu Nagett MELDED 63.3"; ,18:078,000 
Oongidering the high position cccupied by indgo 
for a century beforetea was Qen dreamed of, isit 
striking to notice how the new \staple bas taken 
rank before the old, and as food is of more yalue 
to the human xace than the most beautiful of 
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dyes or the most potent of drugs, it requires n© 
prophotical powers to anticipate the early perio 
when opium also, which has decreased very con- 
siderably in quantity and value, will take rank 
below tea. That is, if over-production and the now 
formidable competition of Ceylon do not impede the 
advance of tea production in continental India. The 
large figure for grain and pulse, is, Mr. O’Conor ex- 
plains, due to an exceptionally large export of rice 
from Lower Burma, in consequence of the failure of 
the rice crop in Japan. Burmah was drawn upon 
not only to supply places where Japan rice had 
previously gone, but to meet the wants of Japan 
itself, The results are the figure of nearly 20 
millions of Rx. pounds as the value of food grains 
exported, and 3x900,000 collected — as duty on 
rice, that grain, from the necessities of the 
revenue, being the only article amongst ex- 
ports which is taxed, The statesmen and finan- 
ciers of India feel the anomaly of this additional 
tax on an article of food which hag alreacy paid 
land tax, and they would gladly abolish it, if they 
could safely do eo, But the Government must 
be carried on and the Pax Britannica preserved. 
Ali ths imports liable to duty in a tariff as free 
trade as that of Britain gave a sum considerably 
below the export duty on rice, the total levied 
on liquors, sait, opium, petroleum, and arms and 
ammunition being only Rx774,000,—the aggregate 
customs duties being thus Rx1,674,000. | Petro- 
leum was subjected to duty on the same principles 
as those applied to rice: the necessities of Govern- 
ment and the ease with which appreciable revenue 
could be levied on an article of exceptional 
magnitude, which it was felt could fairly bear 
the burden. The consumption of this mineral 
oil in India is enormous, and the tins in which 
it is imported are in use by the people for the 
most varied purposes, from Cape Comorin to the 
border of Afghanistao. Mr. O’Conor states:— 
Mineral oil has increased, and the vigour of Russian 
competition in this article with the United Stations 
is indicated by the fact that, though importations 
from Russia commenced only three or four years 
ago, last year 383 per cent of tho total imports were 
from that country. It is perhaps not rash to anti- 
cipate that before long this proportion will be doubled. 
The oil is good, and as freights from the Black Sea 
are lower than freights from the United States, it 
ein te sold more cheaply than American oil, and 
cheapness is what the native wants. 
And if Russia is ousting an American produot 
in the commerce of India, Germany is to a 
more serious extent superseding Frances. The 
combined effects of the bounties on beet root 
sugar and the extension cf German steam 
navigation to India are, that in the one article of 


sugar, the imports into India had risen from a. 


value of Rx550,000 averagein the period 1874-75 
to 1879 90, more than an equivalent quantity being 
exported, to Bx1,840,000 in 1886 87 to 1890-91, in 
which latter period the export was only R1,058,000. 
India, therefore, the original home, probably, of 
the sugarcane, and in which it ought specially 
to flourish, has her markets overwhelmed with 
refined beset sugar from Germany, the result of 
sugar bounties and steam subsidies; while 
the illegitimate attempts of the United States 
authorities artificially to raise the value of silver, 
have seriously and in many cases disatrously 
disturbed the money markets and commerce of 
the world. Tho Indian Government has benefited 
largely by the higher exchange, the increased 
yalue of the rupee, and especially the extensive 
investments in rupee paper, But individuals have 
been injured and speculation, both in silyer and 
in gold has been wild and in many oasea ruinous, 
But we must devote more detailed attention on 


a future occasion to Mr. O’Conor’s able review 
of the almost anarchical position of exchange and 
the value of the precious metals, with the effeots 
on commerce and industry, during 1890. 

The notice of Indian tea exports is as follows :— 

The export of tea has continued on an increasing 
seale over 107 million pounds haying been exported; 
bat the increase (xbout 3 per cent) has not been so 
great asin former years, and it would seem that the 
active competion of Cceylon—now that Ohina has besn 
beaten in the race—is beginning to tell. The United 
Kingdom imported in 1890 about 1012 million pounds 
from India, while the imports of China tea had 
fallen to less than 74 million pounds. But from Ceylon, 
on the other hand, there were imported about 424 
million pounds, a remarkably large quantity consider- 
ing the recent commencement of tea cultivation in 
that island. Ceylon hs certainly great advantages 
in its greater nearness to England and to Australia 
then Caloutta and the consequent smaller freight 
that has to be paid, in the c'ose proximity of the 
tea gardens to the port of shipment; in the abundant 
and cheap labour supplied to it from the adjacent 
ports of Southern India, in climatic conditions, and 
in the excelient quality of most of the tea pro- 
duce. The planters of the island have slso been able 
to profit by ali the experience gained in India and 
to avoid the mistakes that were made here in the 
earlier days of the enterprise, It may be well for 
tea planters in India to recognise distinetly that 
the pusbing competition of Oeylon must jnevitably 
bring about iu the near future a permanent fall in 
price unless we can largely widen our markets, the 
two largest markets in America and Australia being 
still practically held against us by Japan and China. 
What Myr. O’Conor says of the American 
market (including only the United States under 
this term, for the case of Oanada is more hope- 
ful) is quite true; but the review of the Austra- 
tralian tea market which we give elsewhere shows 
how rapidly Indian and Oeylon are gaining on 
China. Nearly 5,000,000 lb. of Indian tea and 
about half that quantity of the Oeylon product 
had been imported into Australia in the season, 
and these teas were fast advancing in fayvour.— 
A change this since 1880-81, when the repxe- 
sentatives of India and Ceylon atthe Melbourne 
Exhibition were subjected to virulent abuse for 
daring to speak or write in favour of products 
which threatened to disturb existing and very 
profitable monopolies in the import and sale of 
China, largely of the ‘ post and rail” quality 
which was thought good enough for ‘' the bush,’’ 


ee ee 
OF THE AUSTRALASIAN TEA 
SHASON 1890-1. 


(From the Melbourne Argus, July 24th.) 


In following our usual custom of reviewing the tea 
season of the past 12 months, we find that important 
changee have taken place—changes that affect the 
various ports of shipment, the local mode of distribu- 
tion, aud the financial results, 

CHINA TEA, 

Under this heading we find Foochow sending to 
Australia and New Zealand only 15}; million pounds, 
against 21 and 24 millions during the two preceding 
years; Hankow and Shanghai sending almost nothing ; 
and Hong Kong and Canton rather an increasing 
quantity—principally shown in a much heavier weight 
of Oanton koolso03 for blenders and a diminution of 
low-grade Tayshan congous. With the shipments 
from Foochow there has been, besides a marked 
reduction in the quantity sent forward, a far greater 
change in the relative proportions of the usual grades. 
The stronger demand from London diverted all the 
clean, sweet, comon congous, leaving our requirements 
for ‘‘price’’? leaf to be badly filled with low, coarse 
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common, old tea—much of it many seasons old. The 
peculiar earthy flavour of this description attracted 
the attention of our Onustom-house tea experts, who 


by their action in sending the first shipments back to. 


the original port of shipment, caused the tranship- 
ment of the bulk of the shipments following, with the 
result that the adjoining colonies accepted leaf un- 
suitable for Melbcurne to the extent of about 500,000lb. 
The net benefit to this colony was that, on the whole 
& somewhat purer tea reached the public at the 
expense of a diversion of trade to our neighbours, 
But if the rejected tea is good enough for Australians 
at large, why deprive Victoriana of it? If however, 
the Victorian Oustoms officers were right it is to be 
regretted that the other colonies admitted it. 

The inferior value shown at the commencement of 
the season for all low grade teas naturally reduced 
the export from Foochow, and so efterwards enabled 
a fairly remunerative trade to be done in them, but 
the absence of London demand for all better qualities, 
had such a depressing effect that quantities of these 
grades out ofall proportion to requirements were 
sent forward because they were relatively cheap. 
The result has been that except within the first month 
after the opening sales—when fancy prices were paid 
for finest congoue—it has been impossible for shippers 
to cover costabove §4d.; and in some instances, to- 
wards the closeuf the season, heavy losses have had 
to be faced upon all good medium to fine teas. The 
excellent valaue thus obtained has certainly been of 
great assistnce to the blending trade, enabling them 
to more easily pay the higher prices ruling for the 
Indian, Ceylon, and scented requirements of their 
trade. Against the unfavourable results to importers 
of good quality co: gous, ceused simply by over-supply, 
we find fancy lines, such as scented pekoes and capera, 
avd also kaisow buds, commanding handsome profits, 
through ehortage in supply, a shortage caused by the 
ruinous prices paid during the one or two preceding 
years curtailing mannfacture. 


INDIAN TEA, 


From Calcutta we find a large increase in shipments; 
the respective figures being 4,800,0001b for the past 
season agsinsb 3,600,000!b and 2,880,000lb the two 
preceding years respectively, Large as this increase 
has been, it does not fairly indicate the increase in 
public favour of these full teas, because the bulk of 
our demand at present is confined to plain, strong, 
clean kinds, and these have also been go freely taken 
for London at high rates that our limited selection 
commanded almost equal prices to fair pekoes. To 
more clearly indicate the strength of the demand, we 
find that for over eight months of the year clean sou- 
chongs were selling within $d per pound of strong thick 
pekoes, whereas, had we had a quiet market without 
disturbance in the lower grades, probably the extra 
trade in them would have added another 1,000,000ib, 
to our consumption. With a strong London demand 
for low cost leaf and with our local market over-sup- 
plied in good pekoes and fine teas, it would have been 
unreasonable to have expected this trade to have been 
satisfactory to shippers, and it is surprising that lorge 
quantities were taken at and over 93d per pound, con- 
sidering that the colonial markets were mainly created 
by equally valuable teas at 1d to 14d per lb. less in 
souchongs and pekoe souchongs, and by far smaller 
quantities of pekoes and fine teas. 


CEYLON TRA. 


From Colombo we have even a more rapid ¢cevelop- 
ment of the cxportations of tea to the colonies to chro- 
nicle, the ehipmenuts iunning up to 2,609,000)b. as 
against 1,50),000 Ib. and 946,000 lb. for tic two pre- 
ceding years respectively. The public tas’e | as cer- 
tainly taken rapidly to the more flavoury aud softer teas 
of Ceylon, and there can be no donbt tiat not only 
China, but also India, has much to fear from the com- 
petition from Ceylon. ‘he well-cured Ceylon texs aro 
certainly most attractive, being remarkably flavoury, 
with good strength. Ceylon teas, however, have one 
serious disadvantage, und that appesrs to he their 
inferior keeping qualities; and, judging from tho 
present yevr’s reccipte, this trade is certainly ‘tho 


jam tart trade” in tea—they are all better sold fresh 
than stale and flat, which, in many instances, from 
inferior manufacture, they soon become, There is, 
however, a somewhat better demand for choice Ceylon 
pekoes than for Indian pekoes, and it only requires 
time to educate the public taste for the demand to be 
good for choice teas from both Oalcutta and Co- 
lombo, For this trade it is somewhat difficult to 
gauge the financial result, so much being sent upon 
gerden account or upon speculative consignment tha 

one becomes quite accustomed to disastrous losses upon 
invoice cost; butas far as we can gather the trede, ag 
a whole, has yielded better results than that in Indjang 
though in many instances very imperfectly cured leaf 
and, poor nondesoript breaks heve been sent to thig 
market because London did not take them freely, 


DISTRIBUTION, 


The marked change shown above in the demand fo 
Indisn and Ceylon teas as against China sorts has neces” 
sarily led to extensive changes in the distributing busi 
ness, compelling dietributors to add blending and pack- 
ing to their existing tea departments. So rapidly has 
this trade increased, that even at this early stage it is 
not uncommon to hear salesmen complaining about 
the small volume of gales passing in “straight” teas. 
The complaints cf distributors were both loud end 
deep upon discovery that the official returns of stecks 
in bond were understated, more especially as only 129 
months since they were issued as correct, thia error 
leading to unprofitable speculation based upon the ap- 
perent shortness of supplies. 


STATISTICS, 


We are indebted to the courtesy of the secretary ct 
Oustoms for the following particulars (for Victoria 
only) regarding the imports, exports and home con- 
sumption of tea, for the season Joly Ist, 1890, te June 
30th, 1891. Imports were aa follows :— 


Duty Paid, Ware- 
Ex Ship. housed, Total 
From— Lb. Lb. Lb. 
Foochow 122,969 8 972,350 9,095,319 
Hong Kong 127,678 502,442 630,120 
Oalcutta cho 43,074 2,826,231 2,869,305 
Colombo 45,763 1,907,578 «1,953,341 
Other colonies, &c. 55,120 579,423 634,513 
Total eae 394,604 14,088,024 14,482,628 
Quarter by quarterthe imports were as follows :— 
Lb, 
September quarter, 1890 5,480,427 
December quarter, 1890 5,280,643 
March quarter, 1891... we 2,950,506 
June quarter, 1891 bide ween L052 


Exports comprised 2,876,255 lb. under drawback, and 
3,784698 Ib. ex bond. 


Par raha ere en ane BERS 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


New Markers ror INDIAN TEA,--Our readers will 
be glad to learn that a really bona fide attempt is 
about to be made, under the auspices of influential 
and representative leaders of the Indian Tea Industry, 
to consolidate and place on a firm footing propogals 
for opening up new markets,for Indian tea. Various 
Jaudable, but at the same time more or less isolated 
efforts have, during the past eight or ten years, been 
made to accomplish this end. But there has unfortu- 
nately been a great lack of continuity, an sbsence 
cf that ‘ shoulder-to-shoulder ’? movement, which 
is required, a want of the proverbial unity of 
purpose, which constitutes strength, «nd last but not 
least a dearth of funds sufficient to ensure sustained 
action. These faults of the past, it is confidently hoped, 
will no Jovger exist, and, on the partly-shattered, but 
still living, remains of the movements initiated at the 
Healtheries, at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, by 
the Associated Planters (American echeme), and at 
the Paris Exhibition, a solid and enduring structure is, 
we believe, arising. A small company has been formed, 
which it is proposed should commence its operation 
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at first quietly, but which will be capable of exs 
pansion oH eo naod in due time. Its first object 
will be to take up the work which has been going 
on in France since the Exhibition of 1889, It will 
probably next turn its attention to America, and 
endeavour to effect a foothold at the forthcoming 
Chicago Exhibition, Its future developments will 
depend on circumstances. The fact remains, however, 
that if properly supported by the Indian tea industry, 
& nucleus will be formed for extension in almost 
any direction, and there will be an organisation 
ready, with funds at its disposal, to take advantage 
of any and every favourable opening which may 
present itself for extending and pushing the use of 
Indian tea all over the world. The planting interest, 
we venture to believe—though at times a little 
slow to act—is not blind to its own self interest, and 
we cannot but think that, when the scheme is clearly 
lacd before those who have their interests bound up 
withIndian ftea, liberal support will be forthcoming. 
where is not a great deal of money wanted, and, if 
Tvery company and every individual possessing an 
enterest in tea growing will give his quota, the actual 
call on each will amount to a mere trifle. Particulars 
will shortly be made public, but we sound this note 
in advance, in order to prepare our numerous readers 
and invite them to bo ready to play their part when 
the time comes. The prospectus of the Palais Indian 
Tea Houses Company we give elsewhere. f 

A TrRAvE OpInion.—Oommenting on Jast week 8 sales 
of Indian and Ceylon tea, the Rroduce Markets’ Review 
gays:—With a continued good supply of new Indian 
tea at moderate prices more business has been trans- 
acted. The quality of the recent import is not up 
to the average of the earlier arrivals, but the 
decline in value has stimulated the enquiry for 
the lower grades. As these have now fallen to a 
point at which they can be freely used, and 
compare favourably with similar descriptions 
of Ceylon growths, an increased consumption may be 
looked for, with a further improved enquiry generally. 
The finer sorts are in unusually small supply, particu- 
larly Broken Pekoes with good sppearance, conse- 
quently the market continues extremely firm, and pro- 
bably will remain so until a more liberal quantiby of 
the better class new tea is offering. Recent tele- 
grams from Oaleutta report tho quality of the tea 
from Aseem as good; if this 1s confirmed on arrival 
here it will be sure to meet with a good reception, and 
will sell readily. The quantity of Oeylon teas brought 
forward this week bas been larger than that during 
the two preceding ones, but not 60 large, however, as 
was generally expected. Prices have, cn the whole, 
rhown little zlteration, for any tendency towards lower 
oateson Tuesday was fully compensated for by a de- 
sidedly stronger feeling again on Thursday. The ab- 
sence of quality is still lamentably noticeable, and ex- 
travagant prices are in consequence being paid for a 
few Brokens, which have no claim whatever to be con= 
sidered ag fine toas. 
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tREcrors.—Jobn Brown, Heq. (Managing Di 
aaa rome Oonder, Esq., Leon Famin, Heq., Henry 
otis, sq. i 
ee 66 Beyorecontad to the Twenty-sixth Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Company to he held at No. 5, 
Doweate Hill, Londen, on Wednesday, the 29th day of 
July, 1891, at 12-30 o’clock p.m. 

The following Annual Accounts are now presented to 
Shareholders, viz:—Profit and Loss Account for Crop 
1889-90, Lelance Sheet made up to 31st May, 1891. 

Orop 1889-90. 

In last year’s report, shareholders were informed 
that the coffee crop of the above season was unsatis- 
factory, aud it will be seen that the actual weight gold 
i Juonton amounted to only 805 cwt. as against an 
oripinal estimate of 1,200 owt. This small crop, in- 
clusive of inferior coffee sold in Ooylon, realised 
£4,245 78 2d, the average selling price 1m London heing 
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102s 4d, as compared with 963 9d perewt. obtained for 
crop 1888 89. 

The yield of tea on Spring Valley amounted to 
132,000 Ib., the estimate in Jast Report being 113,000 1b. 
and this, together with 38,140 lb., bought from ueigh- 
bouring estates and manufactured at Spring Valley, 
sold for £7,066 15s 2d, or au average of 11}d per lb, 
the average selliag price last year being 104d per lb. 

Oolanakande Hstate produced 18,477 ib. of tea, in- 
cluding’ 5,700 1b. msds from bougit leaf, which realised 
£748 23 2d, and brought an average of 93 per lb.as 
against 82d per lb. last year, 

Cinchona bark to the extent of 80,226 1b. was alzo 
sold for £343 2s 94, tie averageselling price being 23d 
per lb. or 1d per 1b. under Jast year’s average. 

The total proceeds from the sale of produce amounted 
to £13,403 73 34, ts which has to be added £120 14s 8d, 
derived from iuterest, makisg the total receipts 
£18,524 111d. 

The total expenditure in Oeylon and London, after 
allowing for profic on exchange, amounted to 
£18,541 6s 10d and deducting from this the amount of 
receipts, there remains a loss of £17 43 lid on the 
year’s working. 

It will be remembered that a considerable sum, 
£2,475 173 3d, wes brought forward from last year, a8 
the Directors bad reasou to anticipate some such result 
as the above, ss that the amount now standing at the 
credit of Profit and Logis therefore £2,458 128 4d. 

On the 12th January last, an interim dividend of 1% 
per cent was paid on the capitel of the Oompany, aud 
the Directors recommeud that a further dividend at the 
same rate be now deelared, maxing 8 per cent for the 
year, and leaving £58 12:41 to be carried firward to 
next account. 

Crop 1890-91. 

It iscatisfucbory to be able to report that the on'- 
look for this season is very gocd. ‘he coffes crop is 
expected to total 3,400 cwt. This marked improve- 
ment is due to the comparative absence of leaf discese 
and green bug, the pests which heve for so Jong becn 
persecuting the coffee bush. The aature of these pes's 
is, however, 89 peovliar that it is impossible to sy 
to what extent this immonity can be rejied upoa for 
any length of time. The weather has, no doubt, 
had much to do with checking the influence of these 
pests on the coffee bush during the present season, 
ani although it is hoped that the diseases may only 
continues in a mitigated form, still, in view of past 
experience, it would rash to count tco hopefully on 
these pests not putting themselves stronzly in evidence 
again as, we have had similiar disappointments in the 
last few years. On the other hand the coffee is re- 
ported to be looking well for next season. There are 
872 acres still remaining under coffee on Spring Val- 
ley, and it is vot intendedin the meautime to replace 
apy of this area wita tea, 

The tea on Sprivg Valley continues to grow well 
and steadily improve in yeld, and the crop for the 
abvove season will probably be about 160,000 Ib. 

The prices ruling in the tca market just now are not 
satisfactory. 

The area under tea is as foliows:— 

TEA. 
acres. 
Planted Nov./Dec. 1884, on Spring Valley <* 271 
NEB, 1885, on Ovlanakande soo 145 
»  Nov./Dec..1885, on Spring Valley .. 230 


» May, 1886, on Oolanakande 090 7 
» Nov./Dec. 1888, on Spring Valley .. 20 
»  Noy./Dec. 1890, on Spring Valley ... 96 


Total area under tea 767 


The price of silver ruled high during four months of 
the current season, 60 that it is not expected that the 
Profit of Exchauge will be so large as last year. 

Mr. Edward Conder, @ Member of toe Board, retic s 
on this occasion, and being eligible, offers himself fr 
re-clection. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., the Audi« 
tors, also offer themselves for re-election. By order, 

J, Avec Ropurrs, Secretary. 
July 20th, 1891, 
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OUVAH COFFEE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Capital £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each. 
DrReoTors. 


Joha Brown, Esq., Managing Director. 

H. H. Potts, Esq., L. Famin, Esq.; Edward Coader, 
Esq. 

' REPORT 


To be presented to the Twenty-eighth Ordirary Ge~ 
neral meeting of the Company, to be held at No. 5, 
Dowgate Hill, London, on Wednesday, the 29th day 
of July, 1891, at 1 o’clock p. m. 

‘The following Annual Accounts are now presented to 
Shareholders, viz. :—Profit and Loss Account for crop 
1889-90, Balance Sheet made up to 3ist May, 1891. 


Onor 1889-99. 


In tho Directors’ last Report the coffee crop of the 
above season was estimated at 1,400 cwt., and it will 
be seen that the actual weight sold in London amounted 
to 1,460 cwt. 2 qrs. 5 Ib. 

The total proceeds, inclusive of a small quantity sold 
in Ceylon, smounted to £7,719 78 10d., giving an 
average of 102s 5d per owé., against an average of 963 
obtained for the previcus crop. 

The crop of tea was estimated at 250,000 lb. and the 
actual weight sold from the Compary’s own estates 
was 244,244 lb. Bosides this 219,812 lb. of tea manu- 
fuctured from leaf bought from neighbouring estates 
were sold. 

The total value of all tea sold was £20,496 14s 1d, 
or en average of 103d per lb.as compared with 11d for 
the previous seascn. 

The weight of cinchona bark solid was 45,566 lb., and 
the value £753 148 9d, or 33d per 1b., against the former 
year’s average of 4id per lb. 


Cocva weiginug 57 cwt. Lar. 23 lb, realised £253 12s. 


9d, the average selling prics being 68s 34 per cwt. 
agaiust 843 for the former year’s crop. 

Ii wil thus be seen that the total value of all pro 
duce sold amounted to £29,223 9s 5c. 

The total Expenditure for tho year in Oeylon and 
London, after allowing for Profit on Exchange, 
amounted to £24,625 4s 4d, and deducting this from 
the value of the Produce, a Profit ig shown on the 
season’s working of £4,598 5s 1d. To this has to be 
added the balance of £68 123 8d, brought forward 
from last year, giving a total of £4,666 17s 9d at the 
credit of Profit and Loss Account. 

An interim devidend of 14 per cent. on the capital 
of the Company was paid on 12°h January last, which 
absorbed £1,500 of the above named sum, and the 
Directors now recommend that £2,500 be applied to 
the payment cf a further dividend of 23 per cent, 
making 4 per cent. for the year, and that the sum 
of £614 9s 10d be written off Machinery Account, 
reducing it to £600, thus leaving £52 78 11d at the 
eredit of Profit and Loss to be carried forward to 
next account. 

Crop 1890-91, 


The Directors are able to report a favourable out- 
look for this season, and if the market prices of tea 
and coffee are fairly maintained, they have every hope 
of paying an increased dividend for the ensuing year, 

Who pests of green bug and leaf disease, which 
of late years have done so great injury to the coftee 
bush, have for the past season been somewhat in 
abeyance, and have thus allowed a fair crop to 
mature, the cofiee crop for the season being now 
estimated at 2,500 ewtl. The coffee on the estates is 
reported to be looking well for the next crop, but 
owing to the capricious nature of the pests roferred 
to, ib is impossible to say how lung this comparetive 
immuniby from disease may continue or whether it is 
only due to favourable climatic influences. The area 
still under coffee is 967 acres, and it is not intended 
in the meantime to replace any of this coffee with tea. 

All the cea on the Oompany’s estates is growing 
and yielding well, aud the estimated crop for the cur- 
ront season is 250.000lb. which it is thought will be 
secured. At the present time, the pricos ruling for 


tea are not satisfactory. 
25 


By the end of the year the Directors hope to have 
the Oompany’s three Tea Factories fully equipped with 
machinery, &o. 

The area now under tea is as follows :— 


Twa. 
Planted November/December 1883  Qiacres. 
%) wo 1884 847, 
9 we 1885 448 gy 
‘i Sy aNBB6.1+ WFe. 99 
” eanleStsn Wdauh 
ry) woe 1888. 67. gs 
r}) ooo 1889 12 69 
i 1890. 958 ss 


Total area uuder tea... 1185 acres. 

As the price of silver ruled high during four months 

of the ourrent scacon, the profiit on Exchange will 
not be so Jarge as during season 1889-90. 

Mr. H. H. Potts, * member of the Board, retires 


on this cccasion, and, being eligible, offers himself 
for re-election. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Oo., the Audi. 
tors; also offer themselves for re-election, 


By order, J. ALEc Roperts, Seoretary. 
July 20th, 1891. 
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THE EFFECT OF PACKING HEATED TEA 
IN. CHESTS. 


Acoording to our Jast London Letter soma mis- 
understanding appears to have arisen as to a 
subject of late dealt with in our columns, namely 
the tendenoy of tea boxes to absorb damp during 
their transit homewards in the sweating holds 
of steamezs. 

Probably an. insufficient distinction was drawn 
during the discussion of this question between 
unseasoned woods and those usguitable by their 
grain, or from other causes, for use in the mak- 
ing of tea boxes. It may, however, we think 
be concluded from the arguments formerly put 
forward that imperfectly seasoned woods are more 
especially liable io absorb damp during tho passage 
homewards, while those sompletely seasoned would 
be free izom such a liability. On the face of it 
it would seem apparent that the first olass of 
these two, that in which dampness was naturally 
present at the time of weighing on the. estate 
would. be less. likely to change weight on the 
journey homewards than the more completely 
dried and seasoned wood; Such would, it would seem, 
have already got its full burden of moisture, and 
would therefore be less likely to change in weight 
owing to possible taking up of more moisture in a 
ship’s hold. Per contra it might perhaps be assumed 
that a perfectly dry seasoned chest would be likely 
to readily absorb such dampness as might be 
present in a vessel’s hold. But on giving fuller 
consideration to all ihe conditions attending the 
packing of tea, and to those which constitute a 
thoroughly seasoned wood, these conclusions may, 
we think, very probably be reversed. 

In the first place, what are the specialities of a 
perfectly seasoned wood, in the sense that is 
generslly understood? We know perfectly well 
that seasoning canaot be produced by subjecting 
the green wood to artificial heat. By such means 
you may turn out stuff as dry as a chip; but it 
is not seasoned, lMxpose it to a damp atmosphere, 
and the cells of fibres of the wood commence at 
once to absorb damp and the last state of material 
so treated is worse than the first. But the essence 
of seasoning is the gradual method of its accom- 
plishment. Time is required for the cellular tissue 
of the timber to contract as its sap and absorbed 
damp dry out, This fact is so well-known to 
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pianoforte manufactures, that the timber they 
work up into their instruments is weathered in 
their yards for many years before use ; and only in 
such & way Gan material fully reliable for their 
delicate purpose be obtained. We should hold 
that the same conditions of necessity apply—though 
of course in a minor degree—to the sessoning of 
wood for less important purposes. What we have 
stated justifies the dictum that mere heat alone— 
though this may temporarily get rid of dampness 
—does not exhaust the sap or bring about that 
pradual closing of the cells which renders a per- 
fectly seasoned wood unattackable by damp. All 
of us in Ceylon know perfectly well how completely 
thoroughly seasoned wood worked into pianofortes 
will remain uninjured, even in a climate so fully 
charged with moisture as that of Colombo. 

These facts prefaced, let us see how the question 
we have raised may be affected by the conditions 
present during the packing of tea in chests. We 
know it to be the case that a great deal of the 
tea at the time of such packing is in a warm, 
and very often probably in a relatively bot state.. 
We oan readily imagine the effect of placing a bulk 
of this almost in contact with an imperfeotly 
seasoned wood, the lead lining serving as a good 
conductor for its heat. The effect, we should think, 
must be to, to all appearance, dry the wood ; but 
the sap would not be equally ejected, and the cells 
temporarily constricted, would open and reabsorb 
damp whenever they came into contact with it in 
the hold of a vessel. But the chest would 
have been weighed while there had been a tem- 
porary loss of weight due to the packing with 
the heated tea, and hence we can understand it 
might have acquired considerably increased weight 
when tared in the scales of the Home Customs, 
But wood that has been perfectly seasoned after 
the manner abovo pointed out is, by the constricted 
state of its cells and the binding together of its 
fibre due to the action of time and the gradual 
withering out of sap, in a condition of defence 
against the presence of damp in the atmosphere. 
It remains, therefore, unchanged by the damp air 
always more or less present in a steamer’s hold, 
and with the result that its weight, when dealt 
with by the Home Customs, is very nearly identical 
with that ascertained respecting it on the estate. It 
has not, in fact, been affected by the presence in it of 
heated tea. 

The conclusion we draw from this is, that 
although, ss we have said, it would seem natural 
to suppose that a dry wood (such as is that 
expoced to thorough and gradual seasoning) would 
absorb damp more readily than green wood, and 
80 be more liable to a change of weight, the exact 
reverse is the case under the conditions attending 
the packing of tea. A fictitious dryness—so_ to 
speak—is produced, the tendency of which with 
unseasoned wood is to render it specially liable to 
change weight when exposed to damp. 

The moral is that all timber used for tea boxes 
should be thoroughly seasoned. 


—— <> —. 
THE CEYLON TEA FUND. 


Committre MEETING. 


Minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Ceylon Tea Fund held at 
Kandy on I*viday, the 14th day of August, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Present :—Messrs. Giles F. Walker, Chairman, 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon; W. Sandys 'Chomas, 
Chairman, Dimbula Association; A. KH. Wright, 
Maskeliya; J. Anderson, Kandy and Matale West; 
A. G. K. Borron, Kandy ; John H. Starey, Kandy; A. 
y. Karslake, Kandy; W. D. Bosanquet, Kandy; 


i and Deanstone. 


W. D. Gibbon, Kandy; G. A. Talbot, Kandy and 
Dimbula; Wm. Forbes Laurie, Kandy and Kurune- 
gala; A. W. Stopford Sackville, Chairman, Maskeliya 
Association; J, A, Spence, Medamahanuwara; A. 
Philip, Secretary, Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 

The notice calling the meeting was read. 

The minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Ceylon Tea Fund held 
at Nuwara Eliya on Saturday, the 18th day of June 
1891, were taken as read and were confirmed. 

Read letter from Messrs. Baker & Hall, Colombo. 

Read letter from Messrs. Whittall & Co, intimat- 
ing that the following estates will subscribe to the 
“Ceylon Tea Fund” from ist July:—Dea Ella, 
Dammeria, Uda Radella, Gleneagles, Oonoongaloya, 
Aberdeen, Hayes, Battewatte, Calsay, Luccombe, 


Read letter from Mr. A. R. Lewis. Resolved :— 
“That the letter be acknowledged, and that it be 
pointed out that the Ceylon Tea Company, Limited, 
under the Patronage of the Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon is not in connection with the Ceylon 
Tea Fund, and that the Standing Committee trusts 
that he willrecousider hie decision.” 

Read letter from Messrs, Walker, Sous & Co., 
Limited. Resolved :—‘ That in conveying tho thanks 
of the Committee for past liberal subeription to the Tea 
Fuad the Oommittee hopes that Messrs. Walker, 
Sons & Oo., Limited, will see their way to continuing 
their subscriptions as heretofore in view cf tbe im 
perative necessity of steadily persisting in making 
known and pushing Ceylon tea throughout the world, 
and the fact that their interests are in large ex- 
tent affected by the prosperity of the Ceylon tea 
enterprise.” 

Read letter from Mr, W. Mackenzie. fF esolved :— 
“That Mr. Mackenzie be thanked for his letter and 
that he be asked kindly to obtuin information as to 
what the law of Victoria is in reference aud bearing 
on the prosecution indicated.” 

Read letter from Mr. H. de Frisch, vice Oonsul for 
Russia, acknowledging with best thanks a vote of 
thanks accorded to him, and intimating that he wiil 
always be most happy to further the uudertakings of 
the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. Resolved :— 
“That the letter be acknowledged.” 

GuasGow INTERNATIONAL HXHIBITION.—Read letters 
from the Manager, Eastern Produce and Estate Com- 
pany, Limited, and from Messrg. Aitken, Spence & Oo. 
Resolved: —* That the requests made be complied 
with.” 

CEYLON TEA IN GERMaNY.—Read letter from 
the Imperial German Consul enclosing letter 
from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Berlin, notifvicg that His Majesty: the Emperor 
and Her Majesty the Empress Frederick have 
been graciously pleased to accept the presents of 
Ceylon tea, and have directed him (the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs) to transmit to the 
Planters’ Association of Oeylon their Majesties’ sin- 
cerest thanks for this courteous attention. Kesolved :— 
“That the letter from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Berlin, be sent to the newspapers 
for publication. 

Read letter from Mr. Shelton Agar. Resolved:— 
“That Mr. Agar’s letter be acknowledged, aud that 
a copy of the rules for the Regulation of Grants of 
tea for free distribution be sent to Lim, and that Mr. 
Agar be requested to ask Mr. Schrader to give a 
detailed account of his proposed methods of working 
with particulars as to the duty payable upon tea in 
Germany and any other matters of interest for the 
consideration of the Standing Committee.” 

CryLon Tea IN France.—Read letters from the 
Secreta'y, the Oeylon Asscciation in London. 

Read letter from Mr, H. Whitham witha ouclosure. 
Reso ved:—“ That it be pointed ont to the Ceylon- 
Association in London that there was no intention 
of jadging their action in the matter referred to, 
but rather inviting a reconsideration in the light of 
the information ceveived by the Standing Committee.” 

Read letter from Mr. H. Clayton Manisty regarding 
hia scheme for pushing the sale of Oeylon tea in Paris 
&c. Resolved:—* That the letter be acknowledged 
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and forwarded to the Oeylon Tea Company, Limited, 


under the patronage of the Planters’ Association of 


Oeylon.” 


CryLon TEA AT THE WORLD’s ExposiTION AT CHI- 
CAGO IN 1893.—Read letters from the Secretary, the 
Oeylon Association in London, 


Read letter from Mr. J. J. Grinlinton, 
Read letter from Messrs. Darley, Butler & Co, 
Read letter trom Mr. R, J, Farquharson, 


Oryton Tua Kiosk 1n Ootomso,—The Chairman 
explained the present position of the Kiosk ond sub- 
mited resolutions passed by the Sub-Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose of establishing a Tea Kiosk in 
Oolombo, Resolved:—(I) “That the Ceylon Tea 
Company, Limited, under the patronage of the Planters’ 
Asegociation of Oeylon be furnished with a copy of the 
resolutions of the Ooylon Tea Kiosk Sub-Committee 
of this day’s date and be invited to state, what guar- 
antees they are prepared to offer to protect the inter- 
ests of Ceylon tea growers as tothe sale of tea in the 
event an agreement being mutually arrived at. (II) 
That failing satisfactory arrangements, in the opinion 
of the Tea Kiosk Sub-Committee, tbat the Sub-Com- 
mittee be authorized to call for tenjers. (III) That 
the Ohairman be authorized to make such arrange- 
mente as he may deem adviseble as regards leasing the 
basement of the Kiosk,” 

OxryLoNn Tra In Russta.—Read letter from the Se- 
oretary of the Ceylon Association in London. Re- 
solved :—" That the letter be acknowledged.” 

New ZEALAND AND SourH Seas HExurprrion.—Sub- 
mitted letter dated 2nd July to Mr. Wm. Watson, 
Dunedin, intimating that as the Manager of the 
Wharf and Warehouse Company, Limited, Colombo, 
wrote under date the 29th June 1891 that the package 
named in the shippers’ receipt enclosed by him dated 
12th March had not arrived it would be advisanle to 
call for explanation from the Steamship Company 
of New Zealand. 

PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE MERCHANDISE Marks 
AcT,—Read letters from the Secretary, the Ceylon 
Association in London, enclosing parcel receipt for a 
box containing 81 packets of Ceylon blends of tea 
shipped and inviting attention to the legal position. 
Resolved :—“ That the letters be acknowledged with 
thanks, but that in the opinion of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Tea Fund itis inadvisable at present 
to take further steps in this matter.” 

CEyLoN Tra In AvusTrALtA.—Read leiter from Mr. 
8S. W. Foulkes, acknowleding draft for £50 sterling, 
and conveying an expression of grateful appreciation 
of theliberalty of the Association which will stimulate 
him to further exertions. 

Cryion Tra in Ivany.—Read letter from Mr. George 
Vanderspar, Resolvéd :— That a specially made or- 
namental o hest containing finest Ceylon tea be for- 
warded through the Royal Italian Consul for presen- 
tation to Her Majesty the Queen of Italy on behalf 
of the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, and that Messrs, 
Whittall & Oo. be asked to have tho tea purchased 
and packed for shipment,” 

Cryton TualtN PERAK (Mataya).—Submitted sug- 
gestions by Mr. O, R. Hanson. Resolved :— That 
40 lb, of Ceylon Pekoe tea made up in } lb. packets be 
granted to Mr, Hanson for tree distribution in Perak, 
and that Messrs. Whittall & Co. be asked to pur- 
chase the tea,” 

CryLon Tra 1N Western AvsTRALiA.—Read letter 
from Mr, W. &. Pye. Resolved:—‘* That the letter 
,be referred to the Ceylon Tea Company, Limited, 
under the patronageof the Planters’ Association of 
Oeylon.” 

Financia Posiston or TH% TEA FuND,—Submitted 
Statement of account of the Tea Fund as at 30th 
Jane 1891 and intimated that since lst July ao further 
sum of R8,950:14 had been collected to date. Re- 
solved :— That the statement of account as at 30th 
June 1891 be sent to the Nowspapers for publication,” 

The Standing Committee of the Tea Fund then 
adjourned, A, PuILip, 


Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Oeylon, 
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Tue Cryton Tra Funp Account 1n Accountant 
with A, Purine ar 30TH June 1891. 


Dr. R «a 


To paidon acccount Auditor cD 00 50 60 
To paid on account Bcok of Proceedings being 

in payments of half costs ot Book of Pro- 

ceedings of Planters’ Association for the 

year ending 17th February 1890 in terms of 

resolution of Committee Ae mae 319 00 
To paidon account Ceylon Tea in Russia paid 

to retire Mr. Wm. Martin Leake’s draft per 

R2,485'06 on account of M. _ Rogivue’s 

balance R5,000 voted by the Committee ... 
To paid on account Ceylon Tea in Kiosk 9 
To paid on account Charges, Printing Adver- 

tising, &c. me Wee to 
To paid on account Chicago Exhibition paid 

into Fixed Deposit being first half-yearly 

instalments in terms of resolution of Com- 

mittee ase eve vee 
To paid on account Consolidated Allowance 

for expenses of the Chairman attending meet- 

ings in 1890 con on “90 
To paid on account Consolidated Accounts 

for expenses of the Secretary attending meet— 

ings in 1890 coe see ace 
To paid on account S. W. Fowlkes for D, 

Draft per £50 paid him as a contribution 

towards his expenses in pushing Ceylon Tea 

in Australia .., Ena at) 688 17 
To paid cn account His Imperial Highness 

the Czarewitch for presentation portfolio of 

photographs... a oe 126 60 
To paid on account His Impe rial Highness 

the Ozarewitch, His Majesty the Emperor 

William and Her Majesty the Dowager 

Empress Frederick of Germany paid for 


*2,486 56 


620 50 


250 00 


presents of Ceylon Tea ah orks 764 62 
To paid on account Lagalla , estate for refund 
claimed as over remitted she tee 150 75 
To paid on account Frosecutions under the 
Merchandize Marks Act paid Wm. Martin 
Leake to retire draft per £40 8s 5d ati 532 47 
To paid on account Postages and Petties oe 110 23 
To Balancein N, O. B. ©. Kandy at 30th June 
1891 eee ono we 2174 94 
R20.515 74 
Cr. R' «a 
By Balance at 31st Mecember 1890 as per pre= 
vious statement is abe 8,039 62 
By New Zealand and South Seas Exhibition 
proceeds to demand Draft per £1 sterling 
per W. Watson on account of sale of 
Exhibit ses Aes Bis 14 02 
By Subscriptions received during the six montha 
ending 30th June 1€91 Ree oe 12,362 06 
By Lnterest from Bank a WO 100 04 
“ R20,515 74 
EB. & O. E. A. Par, 
Kandy, 30th June 1891. 
* Ceylon Tea in Russia amcunt per previuus 
statement... Art oe = - 4,402 58 
Amount paid at 80th June 1891 .., tie 2,485 56 
R6,887 14 


oe 


FouNDATIONS UNDER WaAtTeER.—It is stated that a 
German military engineer has devised a new method 
for fixing a foundation under water, By means of a 
powerful jet of compressed air he drives dry cement 
down into the sand or mud at the bottom of a 
stream. The action of the water immediately fixes the 
cement, andit becomes like solid rock.— Public Opinion. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE resently established in 
Cairois prospering very well. The Principal is Mr. Samuel 
Wallace, brother of Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh 
University, and he is heartily supported by the Egyptian 
Government, About 60 students have been admitted, 
many others having beea excluded owing to lack of 
accommodation, A garden and farm of 300 acres is 
attached to the establishment, where experiments are 
carried out and the employment of Western tools and 
methods is demonstrated,—Globe, 
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MORE UPON THE SUBJECT OF MANA GRASS. 


We are glad at Icngth to learn that a very. 
largo measure of success has atteaded the ex- 
periments which haye for go long been making 
at home with the mana grass which grows in 
such wild profusion on the mountain “patanas ” 


of this island. Our  anticipations previously 
expressed in these columns scem to have 
been for a vory long time under a_ aloud 


consequent upon repeated failures of one kind 
and another, aud the news that these have now 
been replaced by an, at all events partial, success, 
will be welcome no doubt to all who have the 
-interests of the colony at heart. 

Nevertheless we do not disguise from ourselves 
that much yet remains to be sccomplished, and 
probably many as yet unforeseen difficulties remain 
to be overcome, before we can indulge in the 
expectation of seeing our formerly expressed anti- 
cipations realised. But at least we now know that 
mana grass pulp, when treated with 25 per cent of 
waste paper or of old gunny bags or other compara. 
tively valueless material of that character, can be 
made into astout and solid board, which has one 
advantage over that made from wheat 
straw, inasmuch as it is without that amount 
of silica which tends to make straw. board 
a brittle and intractable material. We should have 
been glad to hear that our London correspondent 
had seen tea boxes formed in the solid from mana 
grass pulp; but although he has been promised 
that this can and shall be done, the required 
machinery had not when his last letter was written 
been completed. But he had seen two cylindrical 
casks or packing cases of considerable size made 
of the mana grass board, and he reports that these 
were as strong and as solid as could be desired. 
Very little ingenuity, he feels assured, is required 
to compress the pulp into the form of a box 
somplete in itself in eyery respect gave as regards 
the lid. 

We trust that this assurance may be confirmed. 
Oylindrical packages such as have already been 
made would occupy too. much space on shipboard to 
be likely to receive adoption by our planters, although 
in other respects they would appear to be admirably 
suited for the package oftea. It cannot be expected 
that the manufacture of jointless tea boxes could 
be carried on at home with mana grass pulp. 
In the first place, the freight homewards of the 
raw material would be prohibitory, and in the 
second, that of the empty square boxes outs 
wards would not be less so. If, therefore, success 
is in the future to attend the manufacture, 
it is certain that this must be done locally, and 
in such positions as may ensure the cost of 
transport of the made boxes to estates being kept 
as low as may be practicable. As at present 
foreshadowed, it would appear that the Universal 
Barrel Company of Boxmoor which has conducted 
the latest experiments has it in contemplation’ to 
obtain from the Stanley-Wrightson Syndicate its 
patent rights as regards Ceylon, and possibly as 
regards other countries in which mana grass 
may be found in any abundance. These secured, 
a factory containing the required machinery would 
be erected out here and started with a properly 
qualified man in charge- We can do no more to 
aid in the accomplishment of this when the time 
comes for doing so—should this arrive—than to 
suggest the sites the most eligible for such a 
factory. Water power it must of course have; 
and it should be go situated that if can possess 
its own siding tothe railway. It will further be a 
sine qua non that if be in tolerable proximity to 
lands growing mana grass in ahundance, Sboyld 


any of our readers be able to suggest sites fulfilling 
these several conditions, we shall take care that 
their suggestions are made known in the proper 
quarter at home, to which they would doubtless 
prove very valuable. 

It may be a question whether, after a time, it 
would not be necessary to cultivate fields of 
mana grass; and we should think this could be 
easily and cheaply done, on the vast expanses of 
patana which stretch in all directions from Nuwara 
Hiliya and which exist in other parts of the mountain 
region, on the western and eastern sides alike. 


eee eee 


TEA-DRINKING.—A WARNING TO MOTHERS. 

By Dr. ANDREW Ross, MoznoNe. = 

{An exaggerated and misleading article. Tea is, 

on the whole, the best and certainly the most 
easily prepated of the non-alcoholic stimulants. 
But, of course, there oan be excess even ia tea 
drinking, and there may occur occasional cases 
where constitutional peculiarities contra-indicate 
its use.—Ep. 7. A.] 

_The following remarkable case is published with a 
view of putting parents and heads of families on their 
guard as to the evil effects arising from the use of 
strong tea drinking—io other words, the too common 
and pernicious custom of allowing young children to 
drink tea at meal time. Some few months back I was 
consulted about the health cf a young boy hetween 5 
and 6 years of age belonging to Mr. K——, and who 
was in the habit at meal time of partaking freely of 
strong tea. The boy until within the Jast 12 montha 
had always epjoyed good health, but lately had be- 
come somewhat dull and stupid, with palpitation at the 
least excitement or exertion, a tendency to conyul- 
sions—very restless at night, and sleep much disturbed, 
loss of memory, with at times a giddy feeling, and 
both eyes much turned inwards and made to squint 
with a peculiar tremour of the eyes, as if suffering 
from some internal affection of the brain. The boy 
for his age was well developed, and born of strong, 
healthy parents, but he had of late showed every symp- 
tom of falling into a bad state of heaith with great 
restlessness, marked squinting of both eyes, and which 
twitched most severely, I at once diagnosed the case 
as one a‘ising from the poisonous or injurious effect 
of the excussive use of strong tea drinking—a too com- 
mon habit, I regret to say, amongst families residing 
in the interior. I told the parents, what I thought of 
the case, and the cause from which the illness I he- 
lieved proceeded, I told the parents, too, that I could 
do nothing in the matter uu'ess the injurious and per- 
nicious habit of strong tea drinking wa3 at once 
discontinued and abandoned, otherwise the boy sooner 
or later must sucoumb to serious illness, nervous 
prostration, or softening of the brain—in other words, 
anemia or blood-polsoning,* the result of strong tea 
drinking, The parents at once acquiesced in my re- 
marks, and made a pledge that my instructions should 
be strictly carried out, and that the tea-drinking 
regime for the future should be entirely discontinued, 
and nothing but plain water, water and sugar, or 
milk and water allowed at mealtime. The result was 
that two months after I had been consulted the boy 
had completely regained his former health—the bad 
memory, convulsions, giddiness, and palpitation had 
disappeared, rest at night undisturbed and refreshing, 
and the boy being able to return to school. The 
symptoms of poisoning arising from the injurious 
habit of strong tea drinking in one so young was most 
characteristic, and I have no hesitation in saying (after 
long experience of bush habits and life) that a more 
cruel, pitiful, sinful, and pernicious habit of parents 
allowing young children of tender years to partake of go 
much strong tea at meal time lias only once for all to be 
mentioned and condemned, and for ever abandoned by 
all sensible, well-wishing parents who have any parental 
regard end value the lives and health off thei 
families, The case is by no means an isolated or ox- 


* A “confusion of epitaphs,” with, a vengeance l= 
Ep, 7. A. 
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aggerated one, for! believe there are hundreds of such 


eises transpiring in our midst every day ; but the 
ill health and treatment may bo attributable probably 
to quite avery different got of causes then the one 
herein illustrated. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the ever-wetchful physician fails in the 
performance of his sacred duty to the public if he does 
not warn parents against the too common evil and in- 
jurious habit of tea-drinking, a habit, I regret to say, 
far too prevalent and painful nowadays among young 
children of tender years, moro especially in country 
districts, where such a treacherous beverage is par- 
-taken of by young and old at every meal. Prevention 
of disease is as much au essential factor in medicine 
and in the hands of the physician to point out such 
serious evils as thet of the treatment of Cisease when 
it does ocour, and therefore I sincerely exhort tho 
head of every family (especially mothers) to beware 
in time of the insidious and suicidal evils arising 
from this too common, prolific, and fertile source of 
ill-health, disease and heart affections among children 
in families. For years I have, as a resident in the 
bush, watched the evil effects arising from the use of 
strong tea drinking, especially amongst the young, and 
T can truthfully say that parents who are foolhardy 
eniugh to follow this banefu!l and pernicious habit of 
tea-drinking have only themselves to blame for having 
sickness in their families—aye, or oven diptheria, which 
in my belief, arises\from this evil.* Over and over 
again I have endeavoured ‘to warn parents against 
this evil custom, and have been pooh-poohed, and 
laughed at perhaps by senseless people, for my pains; 
but I have the consolation of knowing that I 
fo so chiefly in the interest and for: the protec- 
tion of poor unfortunate innocent little children 
and sufferers who unfortunately know no better. The 
arterial blood in youth is simply, in my candid belief, 
destroyed and rendered dark, and anemic by the 
too common error ard prejudicial habit of tea- 
drinking which contains so much tannin in the 
infusgon. {When infused too long.—Ep 7’. A.] 

Cocoa ought tobe a much better and safer beverage 
for the young. Food and drink must exercise a thera- 
petitioal effect on the functions of the body, the 
constituon, and animal physiology for good or evil 
(howeve® obscure their operation at times may be) ag 
much as some of our petent modicine agents. Tho 
idiosynerasy of the age is, becoming so fastidious that 
some people are never satisfied unless the stomach is 
turned into a complete medicine chest, so careless 
are they to think or know the effects of medicine, 
food, and drink upon the ‘system—in fact, swallow 
anything that bears the name of being a panacea for 
health, even the deadliest of poisons. In fact, medi- 
cine nowadays is nothing unless the most virulent 
and deadly agents are selected and prescribed whole- 
sale. The days of preventive medicine are nowhere 
to befound in the category of the 19th century practi- 
tioner.|—Sydney Mail, July 25, - 


Bamsoos.—It is pleasing to note that this beautiful 
genus.o} plant is gradually gaining popularity, In- 

eed, itisa wonder how itis they have kept in the 
background so long as they are much superior to a good 
many ofthe Palmsin cultivation ; for the conservatory 
and general decorative purposes, it is hard to find their 
equal, as their lax and graceful foliage renders them 
suitable for mixing with all kinds of plants. Most of 
the species ave either hardy or half-hardy, and very 
easy of cultivation, their chief requirements being a 
rather rich soil. and abundance of water in summer. 
The following are a few of those best suited for gene- 
ral purposes., Bambusa Fortunei var. yariegata, a 
very pretty dwarf-growing yariety well adapted for 
pot work; B, striata, B. aurea, B. violescens, and B, 
nana, the latter is rather a tender species, and does 
best wheninastoye, ‘The genus Phyllostachys, found 
in China and Japan, also contains many beautiful 
species, well deserving more attention from horticul- 
turists; should the demand for them increase, many 
forms will doubtless be produced superior eyen ta 
those existing at present,—Giardeners’ Chronicle, 

* Tea the oause of diphtheria |—Hp, 7. A, 

} Which is utterly untrue,~Ep, 7, 4, 


CEYLON THA IN AUSTRALIA. 


The review of the Australasian tea trade for 
the year ended 30th June 1891, published by 
the Melbourne Argus and reprinted on another 
page, shows thet India and Ceylon teas are 
rapidly superseding the China product in these 
important markets. The quantity of tea received 
from Foochow during the twelve months fell 
from 24 and 21 million lb. in 1888-9 and 1885-90 
to 154 million lb.; while, the quality chowed a 
great falling-off,—so much so that the customs 
authorities im Melbourne refused to pass large 
quantities as unfit for consumption. On the 
other hand the shipments of Ceylon tea increased 
from 946,000 Ib.;in 1888-9 and 13 million 1b. in 
1889-90 to 2,900,000 lb. in 1890-91, the soft and 
flavoury Ceylon teas being much in favour with 
the public. We hope that they will become 
increasingly so, 

oo 


WEIGHING OF THA. 


The following letter hag reached us by the mail:— 

{ think the grievances which your correspondents 
have so yery barely connected with tea-weighing in 
London are somewhat exaggerated. I do not mean 
that the individual cases are not figuratively correct, 
but my experience and that of others in. London 
is that after allowance for ‘draft, the teas from 
many gardens invariably come out almost exactly 
to garden weights; other estates constantly show a 
heayy loss, which leads us to conclude either that 
those gardens which are habitually accurate weigh 
with greater libexality, or that by superiority of 
package, accuracy of weighing machines and careful 
supervision they prevent, loss. | 

it not unfrequently happens that teas are sold 
in excess of garden weights, as you will. see by 
enclosed. account sales (which we sent back to 
Ceylon by last mail) after deducting the trade 
allowance. 

When your correspondents ‘write. about a loss of 
2per cent or 3 per cent they include the draft or 
natural trade allowance, which they can minimise if 
they like, but which they. will generally find it is 
theix interest to increase. 

The trade allowance is as all are aware one pound 
per package upon all packages grossing 28 lb. thus 
on a chest containing 150 lb. the grower allows the 
buyer # per cent, but upon boxes of twenty pounds 
which may carry draft he allows the buyer five per 
cent, As but a small proportion of Indian tea comes 
in half-chests the. Ceylon half chest seems to supply 
a special want both of the country. and of the 
continent and we frequently advise our Ceylon friends 
to give their extra trade allowance and_ thereby 
probably secure a higher price for their teas. 

J have referred to draftas a natural trade allowance 
because a very large proportion of the tea sold in 
the United Kingdom is retailed in very small 
quantities, from an ounce upwards ard it is not 
possible honestly to make a chest of tea holding 
only 100 1b. weigh 400 quarter pounds. I think it has 
already been made clear to your readers that the 
trade allowance goes straight to the buyer and that 
the broker and merchant do notfattenupon it. ‘lhe 
Board of Trade rules allow two pounds to be drawn 
from each bed, that is from each {grade of a 
break, free of charge for sampling purposes, provided 
this sample is drawn after the tea is weighed up 
so even this small quantity comes out of the buyerx’s 
and not the grower’s pocket. 

Any fuxther samples whichare required, and they 
yery often are required by merchant or broker, have 
to be returned in kind. but it does not yet seem to 
be quite clear toall that the Board of Customs collects 
duty upon the trade allowance. 

For instance when an inyoice is sent to a country 
dealer it is sent thus :— 

To 204 chests Ceylon Pekoe 1,000 lb. at 9d £37 10s 
Lo duty and customs charges de, 1,020 Ib, at 4d £17 Osl0d 
There is not and Ldgn’t helicve thene evox will he any 
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getting rid of this trade allowance. It seems unreason- 
able that the buyer of a 25 1b. box of tea should have 
the same allowance made to him as _ the 
buyer of a hundred and fifty pound chest has, 
but if it were not so you get into fractions and the 
trade naturally abhors the introduction of fractions 
into book-keeping; besides things are cut so fine that 
the buyer seriously considers the draft when pur- 
chasing tea, 

Dismissing the question of trade allowance which 
must not be looked upon as loss, my experience of 
actual loss comes very near that of Mr. John Hamilton. 
The following is the result of the last twenty sales 
for which we have rendered accounts to Ceylon — 

b 


Amount of tea invoiced ote 104,224 
Sold .. sie ee 101,975 
Draft on 1,478 packages .» 1,478 
Loss .. 66 50 771 

104,224 


There was a time when the Oolombo Wharf, the holds 
of ships and the wagons or barges which conveyed tea 
from ships to warehouses would have accounted for 
a good deal of this loss, but packeges have much 
improved and I do not think there is much loss in 
transit now, and the want of an even tare is the root 
of the evil. 

Japanese chests a8 a tule tare more evenly than 
Ceylon-made chests, and there is consequently greater 
loss in the use of the latter. 

One of your correspondents wants to know what 
we have to do with tare and why dealers cannot con 
tentedly buy his chests said to contain 50 lb. of tea. 

This simple system would work well by conveying 
@ tin of biscuits from Abram Saibo’s shop to your 
correspondent’s bungalow, but in sending goods from a 
warehouse perhaps over several different railways to 
their destination, tare cannot be dispensed with, Even 
with the check of gross, tare and nett weighing we 
sometimes find that a hardy grocer in the north 
defies Her Majesty’s Oustoms certified weights and 
declines to pay for more tea than his own weighing 
machine shows him to have received. 

Fine teas of course show greater waste in bulking 
than coarser teas, not because they are high-priced, 
but because of the finer grain, and your correspondent 
will I think find there is greater loss or dust than on 
any other tea. 

What itis most desirable we should get at is how 
the tare isaffected by the voyage home. 

Our London Asgociation asked the Planters’ Associa- 
tion to help us in a test case, butso far nothing has 
been done. If any planter will take this up and pack 
» break, say partly in Japanese and psrtly in Ceylon 
chests, weighing in beam scales, which is the most 
reliable weighing machine of all, and arrange that his 
agents should personally see the weighing done on 
this side, he would confer a benefit upon all interested 
in the growth of Ceylon teas. : 

My experience is that the preventable loss is far less 
than your correspondents caloulate, but is still a very 
serious loss of about three-quarters per cent which an 
even tare and a careful system of weighing cando much 
to minimize.—Faithfully yours, J. Li, SHAND. 


———__-g———_—_—_. 
OUR LOCAL TEA COMMITTEE AND THE 
CEYLON ASSOCIATION IN LONDON. 


It is much to be regretted that there should 
have arisen any risk of friction betweon these two 
bodies. Let us, before discussing the position, 
submit to the minds of our readers the broad 
facts as originally existing. A Mr, Lough (see 
notice of his enterprise elsewhere in today’s issue) 
has been foremost in the endeavor to introduce the 
practice of drinking tea among the Parisians. 
Desiring to extend tho business he has oreated 
in the French capital, he asked for recognition— 
not be it observed for pecuniary help—by the 
Oeylon Association in London, The Lea Qom- 


mittee of the latter body met to discuss Mr. 
Lough’s proposals, and with a single excop- 
tion—that of Mr. Hutchison of the Ceylon 
Tea Growers Company—(Mr. Lough seems to be 
connected with the ‘Tower Tea Company,”) 
accepted them in a limited degrees. Mr. Hutchison 
stated Mr. Lough to be the vendor of packet 
blended tea labelled in a most deceptive way, one 
most injurious to the reputation of Ceylon tea, and 
he embodied his objection to the support promised 
to Mr. Lough in a letter, not intended to be made 
public, to an agent of his own company in Ceylon. 
This letter was submitted to the Tea Committee 
of the Planters’ Association, and the ex-parte state- 
ments made by Mr. Hutchison were acted upon 
in & manner likely to give considerable annoyance 
to the Tea Committee of the Ceylon Association, 
The resolution passed was highly condemnatory 
of the course followed by the sister Committee 
sitting in London. The members of this body were 
summoned to consider the communication received, 
and the purport of the letter addressed by their 
Sesretary to the Planters’ Association was given in our 
London Letter by last mail. We cannot but think 
that the London Committee did wisely in refusing 
to either consider or pass any formal resolution 
on the subject. No doubt they felt much annoyed 
at the rebuke passed upon their action, and this 
feeling would prebably have found strong expression 
had any formal resolution been agreed upon, As 
it is, although we can hardly consider that the 
home Committee can be altogether acquitted of 
some rashness in dealing with Mr. Lough’s appli- 
cation for recognition, the letter addressed by their 
Secretary in reply to the imputation, made clear, 
at all events, that there exist two sides to the 
question, and that they felt bound to sink some 
very natural feeling of annoyance at acts committed 
by Mr. Lough, in order that they might ayail 
themselves of his services, these being, according 
to all accounts, of an exceptionally valuable 
character. The letter referred to urges on behalf of 
Mr. Lough thathe could plead personal ignorance 
of the act of false labelling which had been 
going on under his name; that when it was 
brought to his notice at the meeting referred to, 
he took immediate steps to put a stop to the 
course complained of and withdrew the objection- 
able advertisement relating to it which had up to 
that time appeared in the Grocer. He therefore made 
the amende honorable in the fullest degree, in 
accordance with a promise made by him. Thus 
purged of further offence, the actual work done by 
Mr. Lough might be weighed in the balance, and it 
received full acknowledgement of its value by the 
Home Oommittee. Mr. Lough has undertaken at 
very great personal cost and trouble the labour of 
creating a taste for tea drinking among the French, 
and his efforts have had some considerable 
amount of useful result, in which he asked that 
Ceylon tea might share. It would, perhaps, have 
been hypercritical to have refused to grant to him 
the small support he askedshould be given him by 
the Oeylon Association in London. It cannot be 
denied, we think, that our own local Committee 
wrote in too strong terms solely upon the authority 
of Mr. Hutchison’s private letter, which had not been 
written to be seen by the Committee. We cannot 
be surprised that the rejoinder from London, in addi- 
tion to its other arguments, expresses regret that 
such condemnation as was passed should have 
been determined upon without prior reference of 
Mr, Hutchison’s letter to the London Committee, 
We trust that the incident may pass over without 
further friction between the two committees, for that 
which has arisen is much to he regretted and its 
repetition depregated. I 
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To the Lditor. 


JAVA REVISITED. 


Sana Hetate, Ratnapura, Ceylon, July 27th. 


Darn “ Osswrvar,’—'' The Ceylon Planter on the 
Prowl! ” has (I verily believe) good reason to thank 
Heaven that he is not as other men are, when he 
sees the want of “go” in other nations. 

On revisiting, iI find planting Java stands 
just about where it did, when I was there in the 
year of our Lord 1883. ‘ General Funk” seems 
to prevent them going in for any bold stroke of 
planting enterprise. While, in the 8 years gone 
by, the whole face of Ceylon has been changed for 
the better :—our brothers in Java as a class are 
still crying over the low rate for the cinchona unit, 
and are inclined to growl at the Brunswick quinine 
manufacturer and at the former rival, the Ceylon 
planter. : 

Buitenzorg Botanical! Gardens are as pretty and 
instructive ag ever; and Dr. Treub is making 
experiments with my indigenous tea seed I took 
down with me. It only took 10 days from Ratnapura 
to Buitenzorg, and when the cases were opened 
they were found quite fresh, contrasting favorably, 
{t was said, with what had been imported from 
Assam a month or 6 weeks or 80 en route. 
Further, Dr. Treub has kindly promised to keep 
careful ‘count and reckoning’ of germination &c. 
and to send me full details, 3 or 4 months hence, 
when the experiments are completed, and these I 
will send you on receipt for publication in your 
Tropical Agriculturist} a periodical I found aa 
much appreciated in Java as in Ceylon :—even 
perhaps more thumbed and carefully studied there, 
than here. é 

My boss-kangani TVirrimally whom I took with 
me will have great yarns to spin in the lines when 
he gets back to the estate, sbout the voleanic wonders 
oi Papadaya which we also visited. Judging from 
the copious samples of sulphur he secured, his 
thoughts were in Ceylon, like the Dying Gladiator. 
God bless the Duke! 

It must not be imagined that the Dutch planters 
are not aware of the superior merits of a high 
class indigenous seed as compared with the original 
China jit which they planted first; recent high 
prices, from a few Java estates growing ‘indigenous,’ 
have accentuated the belief. Infact, I saw some 
leaves from Mr. Van Hengsi’s estate that 
equalled anything we can show in Oeylon, but their 
trees are mostly young, and not seed-bearing as 
yet, for a large demand. 

What impresses one is the seeming slowness with 
which they act, and the want of boldness in going 
in for a ‘brand uew stock, lock and barrel ’’ policy, 
when the old mugket is found, and proven, unfit. 
Since the events of A. D, 1870 even a Frenchman 
yecognises some merits in Herr Krupp’s manu- 
facture 

Individually, they are as hospitable and goo3- 
natured as ever. ! was at Soekaboemi the day of 
their Planters’ Aesociation meet, and wus invited 
to be present, but I did not think fit to go: it would 
not have been etiquette to have talked ‘ quina and 
ils compounds”’ ;—a red rag io o bull, or a spark 
(however insignificant in itself) in a powder 
magazine, 

To eum up the whole matter :—They need more 
new biood. If Sumatra (north of the equatcr) were 
annexed by the Straits Government, the Atcheen 
row would goon be settled; whiloif Java (say 103° 
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E. Long. Greenwich) were partitioned (as o heritage 
for Young Australia), thera would still be enough 
| playground left our Dutch cousins between Batavia 
and Walkoop Bay, for them to romp around in.— 
Yours truly, WM. G. SANDISON, 


KAPU, KAPOK, AND PULUN: 


Colombo, July 28th. 

Dear Siz,—Could you or any of your numerous 
readers informi me and the general public through the 
medium of your journal, the correct meanings of 
“kapu,” ‘ kapok,” and ‘' pulun.” 

So far as I am aware the term ‘‘kapu” igs applied 
bythe Sinhalese to weaving cotton, and “pulun’” is 
usually applied to what is known as tree cotton or 
silk cotton. But the proper meaning of * pulun” is 
any soft fibrous substance. Hence the Sinhalece speak 
of “ kapu pulun,” weaving cotton; “imbul pulun,” 
the tree or silk cotton, and “wara pulup,” the cottony 
substance found inside the pods of the Colatropis 
gigantea. The word “kapok” is & commercial term 
of recent introduction to designate the tree or silk 
cotton, the “imbul pulun” of the Sinhalese. Thore 
is a certain amount of confusion in the use of these 
terms especially among colonists ; and it will be useful 
to know their proper meanings.—Yours truly, 

KATU IMBUL. 

[In our issue of the 11th we had on these words, 
to which we would refer our correspondent.— 
Ep. 7. A.] 


AN ENEMY OF THA. 


Uva, July 31st. 
Drar S1r,--By today’s post I am sending you 
some sort of caterpillar that I found devouring 
my tea; every leaf on one bush was perforated 
and they had begua on several others. Are we 
to consider them an enemy of our tea ?— Yours truly, 
INQUIRER. 
(Our entomological authority writes :—‘ Cater- 
pillars of a moth of the genus Psyche, living in a case 
constructed from fragments of leaves, and lined 
with silky threads. They can certainly be con- 
sidered anenemy to the tea tree, while they 
themselves are well protected from enemies They 
are very common and widely distributed.’’— 
Ep. 7. A.] 


THE COFFEE SEED FROM BURMA, 
Diggings, Aug. 1st. 
Drak Sin,—The coffee seed sent me by my son 
from Rangoon came up in the uursery all well 
but I am sorry to say now, the small plants hava 
not ‘‘ enjoyed immunity from leaf disease,’ and 
I intend writing to tell him so.—Yours very truly, 
JOHN STEPHENS. 


am 


Eneravinc on Merat.—A Russian electrician of 
the name of Kolomtarow is reported in the St, 
Petersburg papers t» have devised a process of 
photographing and ci graying on metals by menns 
of electricity, rendering the etching method un- 
necessary. He is abcut to start for abroad to dispose 
of his invention.—Electrical Review. 

PLANTING AND LABOUR IN SOUTHERN INDIA 
form the subject of an article in the Madras 
Times giyen elsewhere. It will be seen that the 
planters across the water are as badly off for 
labour as their Oeylon brethren, whom the 
Madras Times recommends +0 copy in forming 4 
united Association like the Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon, 


“THE 


BARK AND DRUG. REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggisé.) 
Lonpon, A ug. ist. 
CINGHONA.—The, poriodical auctions held on Tuesday 
were of very moderate SOE hey consisted of :— 


kg8. _, Pres: 
926 of which 


Geylon cinchona oo 899 were sold 
Hast Indian cinchona 352 do 327 do 
Java cinchona rors 69 do 60 do 
South American cinchona 849 do 82 do 
W. C. African cinchona 60 do 60 do 


Total 1,728 do 1,428 do 


Of the Hastern barks very little was bought in, and 
throughout the sales competition was well maintained, 
becoming more lively towards the end. The quality of 
the bark offered was poor. The market may be deseribed 
as firm, but without quotable advance in value. The 
unit remains at 1jdperlb. Ap 

The following are the approximate quantities purchased 
by the principal buyers :— 


Lbs. 
Agents for the Brunswick factory cove 90,392 
Agents for the American and [talian work ¢.... 59,648 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 51,769 
Agents for the Frankfort 0/M. and Stuttgart works 49,521 
Messrs. Howards & Sons tenes 44,884 
Agents for the Auerbach factory 30,659 
Mr. Thomas Whiffen 5,350 
Sundry druggists 12,977 
Total quantity sold see on 345,186 
Bought in or withdrawn .. oo 40,005 
Total quantity offered .. tee 385,191 


It should be well understood that the mere weight of 
bark purchased affords no*guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it, firms who buy asmall quantity 
of batk by weight frequently take the richest lots 
and vice versa. i 

Nux VomicA.—The market remains firm, Aftivals from 
Coconada and Colombo this week amount to 296 cases. 

QurININH.—the market was dull during the early part 
of the week, and 5,000 oz. Auerbach quinine changed 
hands at 102d per oz, Since Wednesday the Market 
shows some inclination towards a recovery, and some 
6,000 oz. German bulk (B & S or Brunswick) from 
second-hand holders have been sold at 103d per oz. 
Howard’s brand was reduced in price—ld per oz.—by 
he manufacturers on Wednesday, vials being now 
uoted at 1s 3d to 1s 4d par oz, according to quantity. 

eee 


Tor Tea Export FROM JAPAN In 1890 is 
thus referred to in the report of the British consul 
at Yokohama :— 

Jea,.—The incraase in the quantity of tea exported 
amounted to 3,568,061 lb. over that of 1889, and was 
nbout equal to that of 1888. Ia consequence of the 
mildness of the winter the tea season began earlier 
than usual, the market opening about the middle of 
April. ‘he qnality of the leaf was below the average, 
owing mainly to excessive moisture in the spring. The 
demand on the American Continent has run, as here- 
tofore, chiefly in the direction of low-priced grades. The 
result, a3 regards choice leaf, here is that but little 
of it is propired for export; tha prices offered do 
not pay the cost of production, The oxcessive fluctua- 
tions in exhange had their effect in this as in other 
departments of commerce; but the year may be con- 
sidered on the whole to have been a fairly good one 
for exporters, who had, for one thing in their favour, 
the low rates of freight ruling. It should be noted 
that efforts are being madeto introduce Japan Oon- 
gous into Russia, but it is questionable if the quality 
of the article will be sufficiontly good to ensure suc- 
cess in this. Destinations of the tea.—The following 
analysis of the destination of the tea export may be 
of interest:—To Chicago, 8,450,554 tb; Canada, 
8043 707 1b; New York, 6,363,466 1b.; Californie, 
3858,8641b.; Europe, 303,064]b.; and the balance, for 
the most part probably to Ohins. The routes by whioh 
the tea has been carried are:—By Pacific Mail and 
Oocidental and Oriental steamers, 10,933,042 lb.; Suez 
steamers to Naw York, 2,807,471 lb.; Canada, 3,254 268 
lb.; Enrope, 333,064 1b.; Sail and vail via ‘Tacoma, 
5,412,762 lb, ; to San Francisco, 35,532 lb.; via the Cape 
tv Onnoda, 59,102 1b. There has been an increase ia 
‘he shipments by sailto Tacoma and the North Pacifia 
Railway, and by the Oanadian Pacificline. Suez Canal 
steamers tho shipments have been about the samo as in 
1889. 
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Ton Cancurra Botante GARDENS.—We have 
yeceived Dr. King’s annual report for the year 
1890-91, and quote the resolution of the Govern. 
ment of Bengal. a6 followa:— 

The Report for tte year shows that steady progress 
has been mate in improving the Botanic Garden, 
not only ag a scientific centre »f the highest value 
to all botanical students, but also a pleasurable and 
instructive regort to the public. More than 20,000 
apecimens were added to the Herbarium, illustrating 
the Flora of regions so widely removed es Central 
Asia, Australia. Assam, Perak, the Shan States, the 
Khasi Hills, the Andaman Islands, and the Grenrt 
Ooco Island. ‘I's the contributors of these specimens, 
Messrs. Mann, Lace, Gamble, Curtis, Ridley, §. 
Peal, and lL, Wray, Generals Collett and Gatacre 
and Baron von Muller, the thanks of Government 
are due, Arrangements were also made for continu- 
ing the work of collection in Assam, Upper Burma, 
andthe Andamans. A third volume was added to the in- 
teresting series of garden annals, containing monographs 
by Der. King and Dr. Prain on certain Indian and Indo- 
Malayan species. Unfortunately, however, owitg to un. 
avoidable delsys, it was found impossible to publish the 
volume within the year. Both the Superintendent and 
the Curator of the Herbarium also contributed 
valuable papers on botanical subjects to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Sosiety. The Lloyd Botanic Garden in 
Darjeeling, which is under Dr. Kinp’s supervision, is 
reported to be ingoodorder. Under recent arrangements 
the Ouratorof this garden is charged with ths task of 
improving the station of Darjesliag by pl inting and look- 
ing after young trees. In course of time it is hoped that 
the damage done in past years by the wanton destruction 
of fine trees may be in some measure rapsired. 
The thanks of the MLieutenant-Governor sre due t> 
Dr. King, the Superiatendent, and Dr. Prain, the 
Curator of the Herbariam, for the successful adminis- 
tration of the garden during the year. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE OcEAN.—Ths stuty of the 
685 densities of the water of the sea made during 
the expedition of the ‘‘ Challenger,’ and the report of 
108 series, of which each sxtended from the bottom 
of the ocean to the surface, the disenssion of the 
results of the deep soundings obtained by the “ Pola” 
in 1890, the various theories relative to the chalk 
formations by chemical action wita the necessary 
intervention of living creatures, and, fiaally, the dif- 
ferent observations of oceanic analysis with which 
M. J. Thoulet has been occupied for several years 
past, relative to the existence at the bottom of the 
ocean of two belts of water, one in repose, and the 
other in motion are all in accordance with the followmg 
hypothesis: —Tho surface of the ocean, submitted to 
climacteric changes, is in a state of heating and 
evaporation more or lessintense. The variations which 
result in the real dev-ity and in the chemiesl eom- 
position of the waters j-ined to the mechanical action 
exercised by the wind, give in the place of horizontal 
marine currents thosc more or less vertical, which 
cross between these where they overlie each other, 
with extreme quickness and in different directions. 
These together constitute oceanic circulation, which is 
effected almost entirely in avery shallow belt, about 
500 fathoms in depth. The substances, only slightly 
soluble, contained in the waters of the seas, and 
brought to the ocean by the fresh waters which are 
far more disselvent, attain, at a certain depth, their 
limit of solubility and form precipitates. Becoming 
solid, they descend vertically, peneterate into the 
still belt, and at last reach the soil at the bottom. 
Surrounded by immovable water, they dissolve and 
increase the proportion of salt contained in the deepest 
stratum of the water, and that immediately in contact 
with the soil. Thoy then spread, and with the exteme 
slowness, increase the saline quility of the adjacent 
waters, and at the rame time extend to the stratum 
next to the soil which is not eaturated, and con- 
sequently continues to dissolve the new material 
which arrives without cessation. The submarine soil 
is then a kind of centre of chemical activity, fed by 
fresh material from the surface, aud radiating slowly 
towards the surfaeo.—Revwe Scientifique. 
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THE SOUTH INDIAN PLANTING INDUSTRY 
AND THE LABOUR SUPPLY, 

It appears tous that a serious crisis in the Plant- 
ing Industry of Southern India can only be avoided 
by prompt action on the part of the diffcrent Asso- 
Giations, It is well within the cognisance of our 
Planting readers that during the year 1890 all estatee, 
in addition to the terrible injury and loss of crop 
occasioned by leaf disease and an abnormal atmos- 
pheric disturbance, suffered very considerably from 
want of a sufficient labour supply. The reason of this 
we have not far to seek. All the estates in the 
Wynaad, Ooorg and Mysore Districts have for years 
past looked to the Mysore country ss the chief acurce 
from which they could draw the necessary labour to 
cultivate their estates and harvest their crops. Com- 
petition hus been very keen and the Canarece 
cooly hag been pampered to his heart’s content. On 
each estate heavy advances have been given to 


the same maistries and for the same coolies 
year by year, advances never really recovered, but 
only iabled at the end of each working sea- 


son, to be again immediately advanced, with an ad- 
dition, more or less, on a fresh contract. Also it 
is not at all unusual fora dishonest maistry to take 
advances during a single season from two or more 
estates, and divide his labour-supplying powers in 
proportion. Under such a system both maistries aud 
coolies have grown rich and independent, land las 
been taken up in Mysore, fields cultivated and hcuses 
builf with the Planter's money; year by year the 
advent of the coolies to the estates has been post. 
poned and, whilst formerly coolies used to return 
regularly to the estates by the end of May or early 
in June, last ceaeon it was well on in September 
before they mede their appearancs. We are aware 
that uring the present season labour is more abundant, 
but what happened last year may recur during any 
year, and the estates will suffer. We would impress 
on our Planting friends that ifthey wish to secure 
a steady and sufficient supply of Jabour, other districts 
must be tapped; there are thousands of coolies in 
the southern districts, and a proper organisation is 
all that is needed to reap the benefits of their ser- 
vices, Mysore is played out, and can never again 
supply all the labour reqnired for the existing coffee 
ciuohona, and what we hope is the growing tea industry, 

We are quite aware that weehall be met here with 
arguments that it is not the slightest use endeavouring 
to draw labour from the Tamil country under the 
existing condition of the labour laws of the country, 
and with especial reference to the working of Act 
XIII. of 1859, and we quite agree, but what we would 
urge is agitation. The Government onght to he fully 
aware of the immense importance to the country of 
the Planting industry, and we cannot but think that 
if reasonable representations are made to them by an 
united body, such representations will receive full con- 
sideration, By on united body we do not mean the 
communications of sny one Association. We recognise 
the work that has been hitherto done by the various 
Associations, and more especially by the Wynaad 
Planters’ Association, which has never ceased to be 
active since its original formation in 1856, but we 
say the time has come for the unification of all the 
various Associations in Wynaad, Travancore, Ooorz 
and Mysore, with one common object—the welfare of 
the whole Flentivg community. ‘Chere need be no 
jealousy ; apart from small local interests, there will 
always be the one great question in common, an effi- 
cient labour supply, and other questions, such as cattle 
trespass, &o., are of equal interest to nil Receutly 
there has boen an spprosch toa urification of interosts 
amongst the different Associations as witness the united 
petitions es regards the Cattie Trespass Act, and 
the more recent one, now in course of consi- 
deration, concerning the working or rather the in- 
operativeness of tho Contract Act XIII. of 1859, but 
our planting friends will pardon us if we argue that 
this is not enough. ‘They must march with the times 
and follow the example of the Commercial and Trades 
Unions at Home, and so work together as to exort tho 
utmost possible pressure on the Government of the day. 

26 
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It cannot be denied that representations from a Central 
Association, composed of delegates from the different 
bodies and empowered to present a united front on all 
questions of general interests, would have far more 
power than the casual and intermittent complaints 
tro. Wynaad Travancore, Ooorg and Mysore. The 
cace of Ceylon is analogous. Inthat colony there waa 
originally only one Association, the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association; as the estates increased, and new districts 
were opened up, other and local Associations were 
formed, but in a few years it was found necessary to 
combine, and ali the various bodies found it to their 
interest to affiliate with the Parent Association and 
present @ united front on sll questions of general 
interest. They did more thanthis; they never rested 
until their status wee so far recognised as to lead to 
the appointment ofa Planting Member of Council. it 
is almost unnecessary to pointout the advantages that 
the Oeylon planters have gained by united action, and 
there is no reason why the planters of Southern India 
should not obtain similar bevefits, or such a8 are 
suited to the different requirements of these districts, 
if they will unite into one central body which shall be 
the mouth-piece of the whole community. There can 
be no doubt but that the excellently organised institu- 
tions of Ceylon helped very considerably in ena- 
bling the planters in that colony to recover from 
the prostration caused by the comparative failure of, 
the coffee plantations, and to build up so quickly 
the euccessful tea industry to an extent that is the 
admiration of neighbouring countries. 

With a well-conceived and established Oentral Asso- 
ciation, formed by the planters of Southern India, 
officered by picked and experienced men from the 
different districts, and kept posted up by the branc, 
Associations with every necessary detail of informa- 
tion, the gain to every planter would, in our opinion, 
be directly or indirectly enormous; for whilst, there 
are thousands of acres, that are available for planting, 
remaining undeveloped, owing to the dread uncer- 
tainty of a sufficient latour supply; whilst the courts 
of Jaw in almost every district require considerable 
expansion and improvement; whilst the construction 
of necessary roads and bridges is delayed; and 
whilst railways are as yet in the womb of the future 
no fresh capital will be attracted to the country and 
its development is retarded. As regards rail com- 
munication we understand that a survey of an exten- 
sion of the Southern Mahratta line from Nanjan- 
gode in Mysore to Gudalore in S. EH. Wynaad has 
been sanctioned, if it has notalready been commenced, 
and a further extension thence through the Wynaad 
to the Western Ooast can be only a question of time. 
Other extensions from the existing lines to Ccorg 
and the Mysore coffee districts are also talked about. 
These and other projects would be hastened if the 
countries were jmore settled and developed, and, to 
make such settlements possible, p!anters must combine 
to urge on Government the improvement and the 
perfecting of the labour laws. Immigration from the 
congested, and, at times, famine-stricken districts of 
Southern India, would benefit the coolies, the planters 
and Government, and whilst the latter give every 
encouragement in their power to the imigration of 
these coolies to Oeylon, Mauritius and other places, 
they ought surely to be equally ready to enact such 
laws as wouyd enable the planters of Southern India 
to kecp such of the labour as they require, at home, 
and thus develop the country they possess and increase 
its prosperity and revenues. We hope to return to 
this eubject on another occasion, and skall be glad 
if its ventilation in our columns should lead even- 
tually to the furtherance of tbe important interests 
of the Planting community,—Madras J'imes. 

eS ee 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 

Corres Companies AND TEA Curtivation,—From 
the reports issued by two coffee companies, the Oavah 
and the Spring Valley, it will be seen that the 
cultivation of tea is a prominent feature in the ope 
ration of these concerns, whose titles might be sltered 
with advantage now that they are tea as well as 
coffee companies. 
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Last WEEK’s Tra SArex.—The demend for Indian 


tea, says the Produce Markets’ Revicw, continues to 
improve, and a good business has been transacted. 
Altbough the recent imports sre not cf better qualiiy, 
with few exceptions, than the previ us shipments, the 
decline in values has impert’d more confidence to 
bnyers, who now appear disposed {to replevish their 
greatly reduced stock at the ecmpavatively low prices 
ruling. Most of the supply brought forward ernsisted 
of tea under 104 per lb, which lias been readily taken, 
but as the quantity cffered has been sufficiently large 
to meet the enquiry, prices have remained steady 
throughout, A few breaks of fine toa from the Assam 
district, al'hough mu-t of exceptional quality, were 
keenly bid for and fetched bigh prices, which indicates 
‘that good tea is wanted, and will meet witha brisk 
dema:d where attainable. 

AMERICA AND THE CHINA TrADE.—A New York 
paper, under the head “Mutations of the Chins Trede,” 
notices the failure and retin ment from bnsiniss of 
the American firm cf Russel! and Co., of Hong Kong. 
‘This event marks, itis suid, a distinct change in the 
trade between the United States and China, The trade 
has not been cxtinguished. It has merely changed 
hands, and bas gone from Americans to Evglshmen 
and Chire-e. The orce splendid sailing vessels which 
traded between New York and Chinn have disappeared, 
and mary old fi‘ms which used to tredo dircet!y with 
Ohinn have gone out with them, The baeinessis scill 
going on, however, althi ugh indirectly. ‘The failure of 
Meesrs, Russe}l and Oo. resultcd simply from per- 
sistence in dving business upon old methods. The 
writer ssys nothing about the high Protecticnist system 
of the Uniled States, which has tended to destroy 
direct trade with all ccuntries producing merchandisa 
_which is wanted in Americon markets, and to compel 
American buyers to receive it indirectly, at additional 

- eost, through the infermatiation of merchants in other 
countri. 8. 

Tur Pixr-Appre Inpusrry.—There are less pro- 

fitable industries than the cultivation of pine-apples. 
The pine-apple crop in Bahamas last year realised 
£49,795, as compared with £25,558 in 1889. Of can- 
ned pine-apples there were exported 26,789 cases, valued 
at £6,126, andin 1859 tho export was 21,633 cases; 
with 8 value of £4,500. Tho Governor of the Babamns 
gars steady progress continues to be made in fibre enl- 
tivation, with increasing faith in its value and perma- 
nence, The importai.ce of pineapple leaf fibre is fast 
developing. Professor Mdison has directed his attention 
to,the matter of decortication and hs bopes be has found 
an effective method which avoids waste. The treatment 
is by a solution of crude petroleum, avd the Govern- 
ment of the Bahamas are nowin ¢ mmunication with 
the professor. If the results meet our requirements, 
a most important «nd will bortiaiued, which will 
have the farther advan'ige of enabli: g «mall cnltivators 
to dress their own laves ivstead of being compelled 
to sell them rt a lors to alarge neighbouring planter, 
who is able to procure a machine. ‘he process being 
enterprised by Profecs r Hdison embracrs other and 
most valuable interests in the colony. Mrny thousands 
of tons of pineapple Jeavea are now annually ‘left to 
waste, The fibro commands a high price, from £60 
to £80. ton, for use in fine textiles. The smal? quantity 
now produced comes from Ohius, whero it is roughly 
and expensively prepared for wat ot a machine suffi- 
ciently delicate to extract tho tender fibre withonsé 
injury. Tho proposed mode we uld secm to meet this 
difficulty, and all strain or friction 18 avaided, aud the 
result. of pending enquiries is looked for with great 
interrst. “he immetiate effect of successful experiment 
would be to tnrn » wested product jinto an article of 
‘much value, adding suistantinily to the retuens ot 
pineappl> caltivation, a d this process may bo applied 
to the growing crop. It is nuderstood tbat the samo 
solution may be used many times, and, if present hopes 
are realised, the petroleum will be admitted free of 
duty now imposed.— //, and 0. Mail, Suly dist. 


—_-_+_-—_—_-_----- 

TEA DEALERS IN COUNCIL, 
Atthe annual meeting of the members of the London 
Wholesale ‘Lea Dealers’ Association, held last. week, 
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under the presidency of Mr. Francis Peek, the subject 
of the recent Oustoms order about weighing tea to 
the helf-pound was referred toin the report as fol~ 
lowa:—‘* An order was issued by the Customs authori« 
ties giving uotico that tea would be wcighed to the 
half-pound instead of the pound, which had been the 
rule sii ce tea waa first imported to this country. This 
alteration was s> manifcsily unjust to buyers, and 
would have involved euch animmense amcunt of cler- 
ical work, that your commities opposed the change 
bv all the meang in their power, by repreeentations to 
tae Customs authorities and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ekequer! ani also by convening pub'ic meetings upon 
tbe subject, The Custome st :engthreceived instruc~ 
tions to rescind the order, and although there meet~ 
ings invelyed much lebour and expense the snccessiul 
rcsult fully justified the course adopted.” Nothing, 
raid the cbairo:an, showed the abs: lute importance of 
the wholesale trade holding and working together for 
their common interests more than that particular 
fight which they had with the Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer. The cbange would have inyolved an 
imimetse amount of trou'l2 and anpoynance to the 
wholesale trade, and would have resultcd in very 
considerable lisa to their customers if it had been 
curried ouf, and had it not been ‘or the prompt action 
{aken by the association there was n7 doubt it would 
have. been carried. The report thei went on :— 
‘ Complaints have been mnde of the im r per condition 
in which packages of toa are left in seme bonded ware- 
houses after inspection, and repre entations have been 
made to the Committe of the Tea Olearing-House, 
which it is hoped will lvad to the chests being more 
promptly fastened up iu future. An improved metto1 
of ascertaining the average tare of teas by always se- 
lecting anodd number of packages bas bccn adopted, 
which will lead to a more just tare being fixed, purti- 
cularly in the case of Chins teas.” He thought they 
would haye to keep careful watch over that matter, as 
well as upon another matter very nearly akin to it. 
There was no donbt that a great many teas were 
imperfectly bulked, and ecme of the warehouse 
keepers under pressure to get the teas forward, if 
they had not got the whole parcel in their bonded 
warehouse, would bulk what they got and take the 
chance of the rest. It was a very serious matter 
which involved them as wholesale dealers in a very 
preat deal of trouble with their customers, and it 
was Often an actual injustice fo them. Whe com- 
mittee had considered that matter a gocd deal, but 
as yet had not come to any definite conclusion as 
to what action to take with respect to il; butit was 
a question which must be carefully watched, and 
they thought it would be a good plan if some 
houses connected with the association would rend 
in to the secretary any complaint of the sors they 
might have, with the name of the bonded ware= 
houses whero it occurred. By that means the ware- 
house where the bulking was bad would soon be 
brought to book. ‘he secretary would be able to 
register all complaiu‘s he received, and then they 
would be able to say to the sinning warehouse, 
“ook at your record! there are forty cases of bad 
bulsing agsinst you as against an avcrage of three 
or four in other warehouses.” In that way he thought 
they would be able to put a stop to the practice.— 
Hand C. Mail, July 3ist. 
—. —<— 
THE CEYLON YHA FUND. 
Tue Girts to THE EMPEROR AND DowacER EmPREes 
OF GDRMANY. 
Seerctory’s Office, No. 42, King Street, Kandy, 
August 22nd, 2-91. 

The Editor, Ceylon Observer, 

‘sjR,—I am requested by the Standing C mn it:co 
of the **fco Fund” to tran mitto you for ; ub- 
liention letter from the Secretary of State for Furagn 
Aff.izs, Berlin on the subject cf the presents cf 
Ceylon Tea sent to His Majesty the Emp rot, and 
Hex Majesty the Dowager Emprces Irederick, 


together with the authorized translation thercof!— - 


I am sir, yours faithfully, A. PHILIP, 


— 
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- €eoretary to the Planiers’ Asecciation of Ceylon. 
(Translation.) 


Forcign Office, Berlin, 25°h June 1891. 
IT lave the hon ur to inform the Planteis’ Assc- 
ciation that I have transmitted to His Majesty the 
Emperor and io Her Majesty the Hmpress Fretcrick 
the four chests of tea which have bren sevt Lere 
through the Impezial G.rman Consul at Colombo. 
His Majesty the Emperor and Her Majesty the 
Empress Frederick have been graciously pieased to 
accept these presents and to direct me to transmit 
to tlhe Planters’ Association their Majestys’ sinceres 
thanks for this courlecus attention. 
It giv:s me much pleasure to bring this to the 
notice of the Planters’ Association. 
(Sigued) ManrscHarn, 
Secretary of Stete for Foieign Affairs. 
The Planters’ Association of C-ylon, Oolombo. 


BANANAS, 
are thus noticed,in a report on the Trinidad 
Experimental Farm :— 

Oollectively there are 21 acres under ‘ Gros Michel” 
banana, This has proved o capital nursery, furvishivg 
during the part two yearsupwards of 100,000 plants 
for disiribution, and as many more are ready for the 
same purpose. ‘The bananas were p'anted 8/’ x 10’, 
but this is too c!ose for good fruii-bearing—12 feet 
square apart should be the distarce ; all suckers shouid 
be kept cut down to the bearing plant, and one only al- 
lowed to grow wken the parent stem is showing sigo 
of fruit. ‘This will ensure a marketable. ratcon Lunch, 
Shipping bananas from here has not proved successful, 
Nearly 1,300 bunches were shipped to New York, and 
thouglé a few bunches realized top prices, sufiicient 
wus not obtained for ihe whole to coyer expenses ; 12 
busacbes, packed incrates, were shipped to Cuvent 
Garden, Loudon, also unsuccessiully, chiefly from want 
of knowledge in packing. From instructions since re- 
ceived in this matter, hopes are held out that bananas 
might reach London sound. Full particulars of this 
experiment were publisbed in the Mecord tor February, 
1891. Attention bas recently beeu turued to drying 
this fruit, at first inthe open air; but owing to the 
damage by myrinds of insects atiracted by the sweet 
fruit, the duct, etc., a failure was antcipated. This 
has however been remedied by the Hot Air Fiuit Drier, 
prop(rly known as the‘ Atna Pneamatic Fiuit Drier,” 
and | am bappy to report in favourof the good work 
done by the machize. This is proved by the dried 
fruit being accepted in Lonicn, New York and Canada 
at remuuerative prices. Orders are on hand for these 
places for more than two tons. Samples have been 
sent to Germany, Russiaand France and other coun- 
tries. In advocating drying bananas I by no meaus 
suggest that the export of the raw article should he 
given up—only that the drying affords a means of dis- 
posal to those whose meaus of inland transport pre- 
yents their prefitably offering the fruit for shipment, 
The fruit can be dried within 24 hours at a temperature 
from 180° to 160° ; higher than this the fruit hardens. 
The dryingis done here inthe daytime and the fire put 
out at night ; any kind of fuel answers for firing, from 
patent fuel to eccoa wood chips. The fruit should be 
as large as possible and quite ripe, the skin to be re- 
moved and the /ruit then lightly scraped. Whilst in 
the dricr the fruitto be turned twice o1 thiee times 
carefully to eusure an even drying, Whe fruit may be 
seen undergoing the process any day, aud a visit will 
furnish all information desired. I ce:tiirly am of opiu- 
ion that a dried fruit tra le wouid prove a profitable 
one, and it should receive tho attention it deserves. No 
greatamount ofcapi'alis required or even rkil’, and 
some of our smart young planters ought to take it up. 
An articlein the Record for April, 1891, fwily demon- 
strates the above. Red Bananas.—-A field cf this va- 
riety, about 5 acres, hasbeen planted with a view prin- 
cipally of obtaining fibre from the stems, ‘The red 
banana yields the finest fibre of our bananas, and 
would prove of yalue in connection with the manu- 
acture of other fibres, In1886a sample of the fibre 


was submitted to His Excellency the Governor who 
obtained arepo:t from Messrs. Ide & Ohristie on its 
value. The ssmple was considered to be worth £25 per 
ton. From the mavy advantages offered by this plant, 
doubtless, in the event of a fibre industry arising, it 
will receive the attention it deserves. A stem weigh- 
ing 100 lb. will yielu’ between one and two pounds of 


clean fibre. 70U plants to theacre wou'd givean an- 
nual yield of more than half a ton of fitre—= £12 10, 
less cost of production, freight, &c., and this onght 


to leave half profits to the producer. The fruit of the 
red banauas was used for cattle food. QOooked with a 
litt’e salt they have praved to be an excellent feed, and 
being rich in starch and albumen they improve the food 
value of milk, The stock are exceedingly fond of it, 
anda herd fed with it, mixed with a proportion of 
cake, would afford manure of great value, Whilst on 
the eubjectof baranas 1 must mention the ** Moko.” 
Last maila sample of 7. ib. of moal prepared from the 
Moko plantain was forwarded to London for which 
the correspondent offered sixpence per pound. Ke- 
ceipts werealso supplied for preparation in cooking. 
Great attention has been drawn tobanana meal by the 
observations made by Mr, H. M, Stanley in his bock 
* Darkest Afcica” and which as an adverlizemant 
should not be lost sight of. Nobanana gives such ex- 
cellent mealasthe “ Moko,” or so agreeable in flavour 
and taste. The preparation of the meal is as follows;— 
The green Moko was skinued, sliced thin ard dried in 
the fruit drier; then ground fine in ordinary corn mill 
acd afterwards sifted through a muslin sieve: thie 
latter removes any fibreand leaves a delicate fine meal, 
The slices dry in two bouis:. A 15 jb, buneh will yield 
3 lb. of prepared meal-which at sixpence per pound 
1/6 per bunch, Two women could prepare 56 lb. of 
meal per day. The cost of production, packing, &c., 
has to be considered, but the price obtained must be 
considered a ratisfuctory ove; at least it is better 
than now obtained, which may be said to be nil, 


“WANDERER,” 


Aug, 24th, 


Colombe has seen more of the GARDEN PLanter for 
the last fortnight than his factory has, which may in 
some measure account for the better class teas the 
factories are now turning out! However the true 
reason of the improvement is that there is plenty of 
Withering room, and no hurry in the rolling and dry- 
ing. Isit the oase that the fine districts of Bogawan- 
talawa, the Agras and Kandapolla are beginning to 
lose the flavoury character of their teas. Some 
planters are of opinion that the teas first taken off 
a new estate say for six months are distinguished 
for flavour, but that when the fields get older, the 
flavour goes off and strength of liquor takes its 
place. This is exactly what has taken place with to- 
bacco wrapper leaf, Java at one time had a good 
time of it, Sumatra followed suit, and now the cigar 
manufacturer is at his wits’ end for pasturca new in 
the Straits and Borneo, 


Cacao.—You don’t seem to be’sufficiently alarmed at 
the important information you chronicle in the Od- 
server and now in the Tropical Agriculturist of August, 
page 93. Yousay that in ten monthsthe exports oi 
Java cacao have run to 10,000 cwts. This an %n, 
rease of 8,600 cwts over the previous ® »; n’ 
Are you sure you are right, and if. so what has b®- 
come of this extra cacao? The cacao blossoms !0 
Cey!on have set most irregularly. Evenon neighbour- 
ing estates you see one with a plentiful supply, and 
the other with a beggarly show. Why is this thus? 
On the whole excessive moisture is blamed for the 
probability of a rather poor autumn crop. 

Corrrn.,—When you ask a friend who has any of 
this commodity on his estate how it is getting on, 
he generally asks you if you think tea is going down 
to 8d, Why he does so, I cannot say, unlers he 
wishes to insinuate {hat Tea at that limit is «bout 
ag good as the Best Ceylon Ooffce selling at five, 
gyinoas per owt, 
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I hear that Surron in the Agras has been sold 
fer something over £9,000—nct so dusty a figure! 

Fcor-anp-MoutH DISEASE ‘s prevalent in some 
districts. With careful disinfecting avd segregation, 
this pest can be much minimised, 

Lazour is plentiful at present, because there is no 
flushing to speak of. Wait till October and then 
we will hear a howl. No time should be Icst in 
sending some Government offici:l and a planter of 
good standing to visit some of the districts suffering 
from food scarcity in districts probably adjoining 
the districts we at present get our labour from. 
Such a commission would cost little, and give us 
some data to work on. 


ee 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
MALABAR. 


Malabar is one of the principal Districts where 
European enterprise is employed in the develop- 
ment of the country. The manufacturing industries 
there from year to year are increasing with the aid 
of European capital. During the past official year 
the Malabar Spinning and Weaving Company con- 
tinued its operations, employing only 301 hands 
against 878 in the previous year. The out-turn was 
1,183,741 1b. of yarn valued at R4,43,903 against an 
out-turn of 1,185,900]1b. at R4,87,790 in the preced- 
ing year. This is the only Factory which comes 
under the Factory Act, an is subject to the inspec- 
tion of Government officers. The Basel Mission has 
weaving establishments at Cannanore, Calicut, 
Tellicherry and Churubala, which manufactured 
cotton fabrics to the valve of R1,40,737. Messrs 
Volkart Brothers, of Cochin, and Messrs. Henke 
&j Co., of Calicut manufactured coir-matting to the 
value of R37,320. This industry is also carried out 
by Messrs. Pierce Leslie & Co., of Calicut. Coffee 
curing is carried on by seven Huropean firms in 
Tellicherry and Calicut. The Basel Mission has a 
tile factory at Calicut with a branch at Kodacal, 
near Tirur, at which ten lakhs of tiles were made, 
of the aggregate value R40,000. Two hundred 
labourers are employed on these works daily. A 
Parsee firm, Messrs. Maneckji & Co., has a tile 
factory at the Ferok. Messrs. Henke & Co., are 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars at Calicut, and 
turned out cigars to the value of R3,000, Coir and 
cinchona baling, the preparation of bone manure 
and bleaching of ginger are also carried on to some 
extent. Calicut has three soda water manufactories 
at which 6,220 dozen bottles of water were made 
valued at R3,252 during the year, against 5,420 dozens 
in 1888-89.—M. Mail, Aug. 14th. 


oe 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 


London, Aug. 8th. 

QuininH.—Theve igs no alteration in the market. 
Several transactions of secondary simportance—said to 
be mainly for consumption—are reported at 10}d per oz 
for Fabbrica Lombarda ; and 102d to 103d per oz for B 
& § and Brunswick quinine in bulk. Messrs. Hartford, 
Schoellkopf, and McLagan, of New York, observe, with 
regard to the position of quinine in the United States :— 
‘* Everybody is willing to admit that the foreign statis- 
tical position of bark and the unit price paid for same 
does not warrant such low prices,20c being the present 
New York quotation, but there is no large demand 
for quinine at present, and hence the decline, in the 
face of apparently favourable conditions, We take the 
ONO gare from the U.S. Government statistics just 
to hand :— 


Lbs. 
Quinine barks imported for 11 months 
ended May 81st, 1891 a0 2,584,381 
1890 oo 2,249,242 


Increase 335,139 
If we take 8 per cent as a fair average for the quinine 
contained in the bark, we get, say, 1,500,000 oz of sul- 
phate quinine, but a considerable portion of this bark 
is used for druggists’ purposes, so that we would con- 
sider 1,250,000 oz to be about the quantity produgedtin 
thig country. Neat we have 


2 al f Oz. 
Quinine and its salts imported for 11 
months ending May 31st, 1891 3,202,960 
° 1890 2,826,138 


he : Increase 376,822 
It will be seen that importations of both bark and 
quinine are increasing. As cinchonidia and other salts 
of quivine play minor part now, we conclude ubat the 
great bulk of the importations were sulphate of quinine. 
It will, therefore, be noticed that the imports and {pro- 
duction give at least 4,250,000 oz for eleven months, or, 
say 4,750 oz yearly, for consumption in this country. 
That there is considerable over-production of quinine 
we haye no doubt, and perhaps this is the true reason 
why the market has taken a downward course.” 


—_ —->—-—_-—_ 
ECHOES OF SCIENCE. 


The mushroom has become a gimile for vigorous 
growth, and a recent instance of its capacity for 
thriving in untoward circumstances comes to us from 
Stockton, California, where several fine specimens 
were found growing on the concrete floor of a stable. 
The floor had been laid fur a year, and consisted 
of cement with a top coatiog of gravel and as- 
palte. The mushrooms germinated in the body of 
the concrete, breaking through the cement to reach 
the air. One grew to a height of one-and-a-half 
inches, and the diameter of its stem was three 
fourths of an inch, while its substance was beauti- 
fully white and firm. he conjecture is that some 
mushroom spawn had become mixed up with the 
conerete when the floor was Jaid. They were rooted 
about 1zin below the eurface, and one of them 
had cast a fragment of tke snperincumbent cement 
about a foot away. 

The power of snnlight in promoting the frag- 
rance of flowers has been investigated by Her 
RegelJ, who finds that when a plant is kept in the 
dark the flowers are scentlese. If the flower-buds 
alone were kept in the dark, the flowers proyed to 
be fragrant. Even flowers which bloom at night lost 
their scent when the plant was deprived of light. 
On restoring the light,however, the flowers recovered 
their scent, Respiration has also an influence on 
their fragrance. For examplea plantof nycterinia 
enclosed, in a bell-jar, with oxygen gas, behaycd 
as it would have done in air, whereas one enclosed 
with hydrogen did not open its flower-buds, and 
these had no scent. 

M. Bouchon Brandély has introduced a simple 
deyice for facilitating the growth of oysters in the 
French beds. It consists of a series of shallow 
trays of wire netting, about two feet, square and 
four incbes deep. These are ranged in tiers on iron 
frames, which are either planted on the bottom or 
suspended from rafts to a suitable depth. The oysters, 
being piaced in these trays, are easily collected, and 
are pretected from unsuitable soils, or such enemies 
as borers and “‘five-fiugers,’”’ while being exposed on 
all eides to the free circulation of the water. The 
apparatus might be useful in the Thames beds where 
a curious disease accompanied by rotting of the 
shel] has made its appearance. 

A new antiseptic called microsidine has been 
brought to the notice of the French Acadomy of 
Medicine by Professor Berlioz of Grenoble. It isa 
compound of napthol and soda, neither poisonous nor 
irritating, and is twenty times as active as boric acid, 
while being more soluble than carbolie acid, thymol, 
and others. Microcidine isa greyish powder, and a 
solution of three grammes ina litre of water does 
not stain the hands or bandages. It is particularly 
well adapted for family use. 

M. Deherain, #® French chemist, has devised an 
interesting way of showing that sterch is the first 
stable psoduct of the activity of light aod chloro- 
phyll in leaves, It is based on the fact that starch 
forms a blue colour when in contact with iodine. 
A growing leaf iscovered above and below with black 
paper, which is quite opaque, by means of gum. 
arabic, the upper foil, having been out into a 
stencil plate with letters or figures, This should 
be done in the early morning, when the leaf is 
free of larch; that made the day before having 
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migrated in the night to the internal parts of tho 
plant. After ea few hours of exposure to the light 
the leaf is plucked, the fcils removed with warm 
water, the chlorophy:] dissolved out by beiling alcohol, 
and ihe bleached leaf steeped in tincture of iodine. 
The iodine uniting with the starch develops the 
letters or figures whica have been stenci'led by 
the daylight. 


: i 
VICTORIA COUNTY, NATAL, THA 
ESTATES. 


‘ Spectemur Agendo”’ writes :—Having time to 
take a stroll round the country, I availed myself 
of the oft-repeated kind invitations of Mr: W. 
Hindgon to pay a visit to his tea plantations at 
Nonoti Peak and Clifton, which adjoin, and are 
within easy ride from Stanger. After passing 
the Kearnsey estate one soon arrives at the Nonoti 
Peak estate, so oalled from being situated on the 
Nonoti River, under the shadow of a hill, the 
highest in this division, and for this reason 
selected by the trigonometrioal survey party as 
suitable for fixing a beacon thereon. One cannot 
help feeling the difference in atmosphere as one 
leaves the depressing air of Stanger—a most ill- 
chosen spot for a township—and approachs the 
salubrious climate of Nonoti Peak, a well-selected 
spot, facing the sea, end deriving the full benefit 
of the sea breeze. Our old friend Tom Peachey, 
the former owner, knew what he was about 
when he pitched upon this spot to settle down 
upon. AJl the surroundings bear evidence of the 
business-like and methodical manner in which 
the managemest of this estate is conducted ; and 
if tea planting does not succeed under it, the 
cause of failure must be looked for elsewhere. 
Judging from what I saw on this estate and 
others in the district, I can see no regson why 
it should not turn out a success. Doubtless, the 
pioneers in this, as in all other industries, will 
meet with checks and drawbacks, and will find 
that mothods which suit in other climes may not 
exactly suit in Natal; but so far things look very 
promising. —Natal Mercury. 
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THE THA TRADE of Macao is thus reported 
on by Mr. Consul Joly. It is curious to hear of 
Chinese tea makers studying the taste of their 
own countrymen for “highly fiavoured” tea :— 


Though the quality of the teas during the 
past season was good—in fact, it is. said that they 
were even better than they have been for some 
time—there has been again a marked decline in what 
was once an important staple of export. But what 
else can be expected when other countries can export 
a good clean tea ata low cost and no duties? It is, 
however, gratifying to hear that though small, com- 
paratively, has been the export, the teas of this 
district have fetched fairly remunerative prices. The 
total number of chests exported last year seems to 
have been 157,505, as against 178,220 chests of the 
previous season. The reduction is striking; in fact, 
the Ohinese themselves find tea business with 
foreigners so much on the decrease that it suits 
their interests to make the tea of this district into 
Pao-shaug, a highly-flavoured tea, which is in great 
demand wherever Ohinese settle, in lieu of Oongou 
for foreign countries. Macao teas haye, therefore 
taken their share in the general disaster ; but be the 
causes of the deterioration of the tea trade whatever 
they may be, it is evident that the reduction of 
duty at home has not given any impetus to the tea 
trado in Macao, exposed as that trade is atill to care- 
less production, faulty preparation, and Iast but not 
least, to tho lovy of oxorbitant duties and fein charges, 


CEYLON . CACAO. 

Ceylon Cacao has taken the place proper to all 
the products in general of our planters in the Lon- 
don market. It realizes the highest prices there and 
has distanced most of its rivals. When the first 
shipments of Ceylon cacao went into Mincinge Lane 
and met with the favourable reception which our 
readers will remember, 1 West Indian Cacao planter 
happened to be visiting the Island, and we had the 
pleasure of meeting him ata bungalow upcountry 
The conversation turning upon the subject of cacao, 
and the prices the Ceylon article was then obtain. 
ing, the stranger inquired, with a somewhat sar- 
donic tone, how long we supposed that sort of thine 
would last. Failing entirely to understand what he 
meant, we had to ask what sort of thing he referred 
to. He, evidently supposing our question to be eva- 
sive, said: ‘* Well! to speak plainly, I want to know 
how long you can afford to ship picked samples and 
what you mean to do with the bulk of your cacao?” 
In vain we endeavoured to satisfy him that the ship- 
ments were fair, and comprised all the merchantable 
cacao produced on the estate. He firmly believed and 
plainiy said we could not continue to obtain such 
prices, and that Ceylon cacao, when fairly exported, 
would certainly come down to the prices he and 
others in the West were realizing. We have reasod 
to believe that he retained his scepticism to the eno 
of his short visit. But, happily, Ceylon caca 
retains the character and ‘realizees the high prices in 
which he could not believe. 

The secret of the success of the Ceylon product 
cannot, we think, be attributed to any specal virtue 
in the soils or climates of Fthe estastes, but to the 
care which our abundance of cheap labour enables 
the planters to observe in the gathering and curing 
of the beans. The superiority of Ceylon coffee like- 
wise consists in the beautiful hue of the bean, when 
cured with the skill and care bestowed upon it in 
the processes of harvesting and curing. Colour, as 
an indication of the preseryaton of the best in- 
herent qualities of the Coffee, was always a special 
criterion ofits market value, and justly so, as that 
characteristic can only be retained by the most care- 
ful and skilful treatment in preparation. In like 
manner, the bright brick-red colour of the cacao bean, 
we presume must haye been found in practice to 
indicate certain inherent qualities that have been 
carefully retained in the process of curing. Jt will 
be remembered, by some atleast of our Ceylon ca- 
cao planters, that they were taught by instructions from 
their elders in the West to impart that test colour 
artificially. The practice there, we were told, is to 
give the colourby means of a kind of clay, but that 
sort of expedient was not approyed by planters here, 
and fortunately it has not been found necessary. Accord- 
ing to the letterwe published yesterday, froma cacao 
planter who writes from London, the colour of the beans 
is still held as a criterion of the quantity of the article 
and largely influences its value. Thisbeing so, it is 
probable that the brightness of the colour outside 
of the skin may indicate arichnessof the chocolate 
colour and quality of the beans within. 

The cultivation of cicao has not progressed so ra. 
pidly here as might have been expected of a new 
product, undertaken as it was, at a time when plan- 
ters were urgently in need of a substitute forthe old 
staple, that had just shown unmistakeably that its 
decline was beyond redemption. Oacao had, almost 
at its outset, to contend against Helopeltis, which 
had a gaineda destructive force before the cause of 
damage had been discovered. Thrips also attacked 
the enterprize, and it therefore made its debut in 
the face of very inimical forces. Nevertheless, the 
cultivation is reviving, and will continue to extend 
wherever suitable soil and climate favour its growth. 
We fully expect that it will accompany the new en- 
terprize in obacco, which requires soil of a charac- 
ter similar to that in which cacao thriyes best, ‘T'o- 
bacco will not succeed on the same ground, year 
after year, without some rest, or rotation, and it will 
therefore need to haye adjuncts such as cotton and 
cacao, which require similar conditions, and are less 
exacting in the matter of seil—Local “Inde. 
pendent,” 
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TOBACCO CULTIVATION IN BATTICALOA, 

Siz,—Tobacco cultivation was introduced into this 
district, in the time of the Dutch Government, by 
some people from Jaffna belonging to the ‘'Vanna- 
kara” class. At that time small gardens only were 
cultivated, but later on, in the time of the English 
more gardens were opened. During the adminis- 
tration of this district, by the late Messrs, Bone 
and Atherton, large numbers of tobacco cultivators 
came from Jaffna, belonging to the class referred 
to, and settled in the North and South of Batticaloa, 
and carried on tobacco cultivation; but it was until 
the time of the late Mr. Birch that tobacco was 
more extensively cultivated here. Crown lands were 
surveyed and sold in small lots, thus bringing with- 
in the reach of every one the possession of a few 
acres of land. These lots were bought up. and the 
higher portions of it were planted with tobacco and 
the lower portions converted into paddy fields. Hyer 
since that period up to the present it has been culti- 
vated very largely, and those people, who are de- 
priyed of chenas, betake themselves to this industry, 
as it is paying well; better than paddy cultivation 
in these hard times, We hope that the day is not 
far distant when tobacco and other products such 
as betel leaves, pepper, arecanuts &c. will super- 
sede paddy. 

Jatina tobacco is preferred to what Batticaloa 
produces, on account of its flavour, which is deficient 
in the latter. The growers of the weed say, that 
the different kinds of manure used in the gardens 
make all the difference. For in Jaffna goat and 
sheep manure is used, as a rule; but, here the 
plantation is manured by black cattle and buffaloes 
owing to the want of an abundance of goat and 
penis for the purpose, which are rather scanty in 
the district. At present, the best tobacco is grown 
at Cheukel-addy and Maraodey, in the north; and 
at Chenget-padde and Torendlamedo, in the south 
Batticaloa. If small patches of Crown land, not 
suitable for other products, are given to the inhabi- 
tants on easier terms, than what is now the case, 
much more land will be converted into tobacco 
gardens which will ultimately give the means of 
living and lodging to many apoor man. This will, 
in fact, form anew colony of settlers. 

For instance, here in Batticaloa, a poor man not 
a “Pody,’ with his small sayings buys ¢ of an acre 
of land, at the Government sale, cuts, clears and 
improyes it by planting afew coconut plants, and 
after some years of toil and labor, this, once a jungle, 
now serves asthe house and hearth of himself and 
his family. It will be so, if the Government will 
hold out sufficient encouragement to tobacco growers. 

In connection with this subject, I should mention 
that a scion of the family of tobacco cultivators, who 
first settled in Batticaloa, in the time of the Dutch, 
died to-day in‘ his ninety-first year, leayiag behind 
a large number of relatives. He was known as 
“Counter Benjamin Motto.’ He was employed in 
the Kacheheri, as treasury watcher, for many years, 
and retired lately on a well-earned pension. 

J. W. Du Ninsz. 

—Local “Independent ” 

Se ————— 


A VICTORIAN ORANGERY. 
By | BRUNI. 
Ovex thirty years ago there journeyed out into the 
wild forest that then coyered a wide expanse to the 
westward of the town of Wangaratta a man hailing 
from the Parramatta district of New South Wales, 
who was looking fora piece of land oa which he 
might form a home. It was a singular journey to 
take, for the appearance of the country was any- 
thing but inviting, the soil being cold and poor, an 
the surface was covered with forest of indifferent 
timber, below which was a heavy undergrowth. At 
that time there were large areas of fertile land open 
for selection in almost every part of the north-east 
district. This man, by name James Brien, halted 
not till he reached a small watercourse close to 
where the northern end of the Waxby Range sinks 
into the plain, At the present day the spot whe 
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Mr. Brien fixed his camp, and where his house now 
stands, has little to attract either the grazier or the 
agriculturist, but when he made his selection he 
had some trouble in clearing away the saplings so 
that he might use the cover of his waggon as a tent. 
Coming froma land where orange-growing was ex- 
tensively practised, and where he has many rela- 
tions still engaged in the industry, he naturally 
cast about for a spot that was suitable for an 
orangery, and he found it. Close to his first camp 
he discovered a little plot of land (not more than 
eight acres) lying in a dell at the foot of the range 
which, in his opinion, was admirably suited for an 
orangery. As soon as he got the land prepared 
he commenced planting oranges, and at the present 
day that little nook at the foot of those ranges of 
evil repute is worth more money and will give a 
much better return than many a half-section farm 
of fertile soilin what are regarded as more favoured 
localities. 

The road out from Wangaratta to Mr. J. Brien’s 
orangery is none of the best in summer, and in 
winter it must be anything but a pleasant drive. 
For some distance out from the town the soil is 
excellent either for pasture or agriculture, a chocolate 
soil of great depth, and capable of being worked at al- 
most any time of the year. I have often thought 
the soil would prove well adapted for growing lucerne 
but not a plot of thisfodder plant couldI see. On 
making inquiry I was shown a field that was sown 
with lucerne about ‘en or a dozen years ago, and 
my informant said that it grew remarkably well. It 
was gradually got out of the land by growing a 
succession of grain crops. After journeying about 
two miles the surface began to show a yery slight 
rise towards the hills, and with this rise in the sur- 
face there came a falling-off in the ane of the 
soil, The nearer we got t» the foot of the range 
the more pronounced became the rise, and the more 
indifferent the soil. At last, when near the hills, 
we met with patches of almost pure sand, and that 
sure indication of a cold, poor soil—the grass ‘tree- 
was plentiful. It was what bushmen call sour, hungry 
country, that is generally regarded as useless for 
either the husbandman or the  agriculturist. 
About Mr. Brien’s steading there was a slight im- 
provement in the character of the soil. 

There was nothing about the homestead to distin- 
guish it from many hundreds of other old Victorian 
farm-houses—a rambling collection of buildjngs, many 
of which appeared to he suffering from the decre- 
pitude of old age. The house “did keep itself; ’’ 
so, after admiring the handsome pea-fowl and flocks 
of Guinea fowl, we made our way to the orangery. 
For sometime we saw nothing but the melancholy 
aspect of a poor-soil farm, with the dreary forest 
on three sides and strep range onthe other. Where 
a small watercourse runs down from the hills there 
is a little valley, almost hemmed in by the foot of 
the range, and looking towards this recess I saw the 
dark-green foliage of the orange trees, that appeared 
almost black in comparison with the dull green 
of the surrounding gum trees. As we drew nearer I 
could see the more adyanced fruit just beginning to 
take a tinge of yellow. The main crop is, however, 
still of a deep green colour, and will not be ready for 
picking till about July. 

This orangery contains abouteight hundred trees, of 
which three hundred areof large size and bear im- 
mense crops. I have often heard instances of the 
wonderful fecundity of the orange tree, but even after 
going through the ground and taking a good look 
at the finest trees, I was greatly surprised to learn 
what immense crops of fruit they yield. On asking 
Mr. Brien what would be a good crop from one of 
his old trees, he told me that it would be between 
six and seven hundred dozen oranges. The fruit 
is of excellent quality, and finds ready purchasers 
in the district and in the metropolis. For many 
years the market price was ls. per dozen, but now 
it is about 9d. per dozen, a price at which the grower 
makesa very handsome profit. A great many yarie- 
ties of the fruit are grown, and, as arule, they give 
excellent yields, The nayel orange is, howeyer, an, 
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exception, and the blood orange is not a favourite 
with Mr. Brien. They produce very, fine fruit, but 
they are not heavy croppers in this district. One of, 
the greatest peculiarities in this orangery 1s a tree 
that yields fruit which has the appearance of having 
had the quarters split open when small, and over the 
whole there is the ordinary rind. This tree always 
produces some fruit thus curiously misshapen, but 
this year there are an unusual number of distorted 
oranges. The tree is large, handsome, and healthy, 
and the normal fruit is plentifui and of good size 


and flavour. 


Experts who haye more or less experience of the 
Oalifornian orangeries say that irrigation is necessary 
for the successful culivation of the orange, but in 
Mr. Brein’s orangery one may see large and hand- 
some trees growing heavy crops of excellent fruit, 
and yet, they never receive any water but the rain- 
fall, Mx. Brien has a great objection to irrigating 
his trees, being of opinion that the result would be 
aloss. By irrigation he says the trees would make 
a luxuriant growth, and the fruit would be coarse 
and flavourless. So far from irrigation being required, 
he points out that his best trees are in the driest 
apots. The difference is very marked in the young 
trees. Along the small water-course, which has cut 
a channel fully 10ft. deep. there is a small bank from 
which the surface falls away from the creek, and near 
this bankjthe orange trees have made excellent pro- 
gress, while those situated in the lower ground are 
scarcely half the size. The soil does not give the 
idea that it would hold wet sufficiently to be harm- 
ful, being a free, deep loam, but in a few of the 
lowest spots the trees are evidently decaying. This 
Mx. Brien attributes entirely to the influence of 
damp. ‘The orange is, apparently, a capricious tree, 
andin spot where one fades away it is almost useless 
to attempt to grow another. Mr. Brien is an en- 
thusiastic cultivator of the orange, and every yearhe 
takes atrip through the orange groves of Parramatta 
to keep himself posted up in all that relates to the 
advancement of the industry. ; : 

Outside the orange grove the soil alters rapidly, 
but it is evidently well adapted for growing fruit 
trees, There is a good-seized belt of orchard on 
two sides of the orangery, and already the trees, 
though young, are producing large quantities of 
excellent fruit. The peaches grown in this orchard 
command high prices, and the sample I saw of the 
apples was highly creditable. The orchard and 
orangery are admirabiy cultivated, and not a weed 
is tobe seen anywhere, The fruit trees are well 
cared for, but the orange trees are, asthey deserve 
to be, first in Mr. Brien’s thoughts. To him they are 
more than trees, and he speaks of them as living, 
sentient beings, having nffections and antipathies, 
while the fruit trees. though worthy of being care- 
fully tended, are merely trees. My. Brien has a 
good-sized boiding; he kceps a fl-ck of about 1,400 
sheep, nud does some farming, but the whole in- 
terest of the place is centred in a little plot of 
land scarcely ss large as many a Toorak property, 
which is probably more valuab'e than the vest ot 
the farm twice told. It was a strange chance that 
led the wanderer’s steps through forest and serub 
to this priceless gem of land, ana that he should 
have the skill and enterprise to develop is utmest 
expabilities,—Australasian. 
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THE COILE COLLE—A FERN USED AS 
POOD BY: TT CEYLON VILLAGER. 

By the margins of many water gullics, tanks 
and cnnals in Ceylon, grows w sortof graceful tall 
fern, the extreme tops of which axe of an amereld 
ereen tint, while lower down they become coarse, 
rank and of a bluish sreen or in some cases olive 
hue ‘The whole stall looks very like a large stall 
of celery, and the foliage is of the sane curly or 
wrinkled nature. It does not grow cnly on wet or 
marshy soil: but it is necessary to ifs well doing 
and growth, that its roots should literally stand in 
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water, It grows very vigonrously under these con- 


ditions in large tufts, like “Tussock” grass, and the 


thickest of the stalks are of the same size as a 
Malacca cane. It grows equally well in running or 
standing water, and is called by the Natives of the 
Northern part of the Hastern province, “ Vhe Cole 
Colle.” The taste is rather plain and insipid, but 
in admixture with condiments of various kinds it 
makes a very passable curry. I once tried it plain 
boiled with pepper and salt as vegetable to accom: 
pany meat; but did not much care to repeat the 
experiment! Made into what Tamils call ‘chundel” 
(a dry curry) it is not atall bad, and is said to be 
good in fevers and sometimes in stomach complaints, 
It is brought to market in prettily tied bundles— 
just as celery is tried op for the markets in England 
—and is eagerly bought up by the frequenters of 
the bazaars in town where it is a rarity, and even 
a luxury. It cannot be had nearer than 12 or 15 
miles from town, where it grows in great profusion 
on the banks of the old Dutch canal at a village 
called Vandaramulle, I believe it is well known 
in all Sinhalese districts near the sea, sach as 


‘Negombo and towards Puttalam, whereas at Batti- 


caloa it grows on the borders of the canal, and 
the estuaries or marshes near the canal between 
Negombo and Puttalam. There are one or two-Sin- 
halese men who have established themselves as 
traders or boutique-keepers in the villages of the 
Northern part of the Hastern Province, and when 
either business or inclination leads them into town 
they rarely fail to bring in a large supply of coile 
colle. The gathering of itisnow and then attend- 
ed with danger, as on one occasion a poor old Sin- 
halese man was caught and dragged into the sluggish 
waters of the canal by a crocodile, and nothing 
moze was ever seen or heard of him. 

Ooile colle is said to be plentiful at Bentota, 
Kalutara, Tangalla and Mataza, aswell as at Ratna- 
pura; but in all my wanderings over the Island, I 
have seen it exposed for sale only at Batticaloa. 

Reemnsnp ARMOUR, 


—Local ‘ Examiner.” 


+ 
CINNAMON SALES. 


Fuller information, to hand by the last Mail, of 
the Quarterly Sales of Cinnamon in May, does not 
materially affect the conclusions we had drawn 
from the Telegraphic Summary which came to hand 
on the 26th ultimo. Little more than one-third of 
the moderate quantity of spice. offered—1,328 bales 
against 1,582 in February, and 1,351 in May 1890 
—found buyers. The attendance of bidders was 
small, competition was slack, and prices generally 
ruled in fayour of the buyers, The commoner qua- 
lities sold at a slight advance, but the demand even 
for those was indifferent, and all parcels offered were 
not taken up. The extent to which the finer qua- 
lities were neglected, cannot be realised without a 
careful study of the Sale Lists. Not only had 
lower prices to be accepted for them, but, as we 
surmised had been the case when we wrote on the 
subject last month, the demand even at these re- 
duced prices was not sufficient to clear the offerings. 
Thus, of 101 Bales of F. S. W.S., only three Bales 
found buyers at a fall of $d. to td. Of 78 bales 
F.S K. not one found a buyer. So with J.D. 5. R. 
of which there were 40 bales offered. Of 96 Bales 
S.D. A. R. Cinnamon, only 10 Bales of the coarsest 
were sold. Of 23 bales I. B. Franklands, only 8 
bales were sold. No less than 305 Bales of G. De 
C. were offered, but only 31 of the coarsest, sorts 
sold. These are some of the more prominent brands, 
whose shipments were neglected. It was the same 
with other well-known marks whose make is of 
medium qualities. On'y a fraction found buyers, 
resulting, as we said, in little more than one-third 
of the total quantity of all grades offered at the sale 
passing the hammer. The only inark for which 
there was anything like competition, and which sold 
at or about preyious prices, was the leading brand 


THE ‘TROP! 


A.8.G.P. The Cinnamon from the Goluapokuna 
Estate has long topped the market; and the exs 
planation of the demand for it having continued, 
while the trade generally was averse from the first 
qualities of Spice, is that it has been a fayourite 
in Spain, and that a large buys always laid in a 
heavy stock for the Spanish Market. Taking ad- 
vantage of the fall in prices, another, generally 
small buyer, wished to possess himself of a large 
quantity of the finely prepared spice. The old buyer 
—fearing that the effect of such a purchase would 
be that he would be undersold, and that his con- 
stituents would have their favourite spice at less 
than the price which they had always been ready to 
pay—thus resulting in a loss to himself on the large 
stocks we had ajready secrued at advanced prices 
—entered keenly into the competition. Hence the 
realisation of old prices. Whatever the cause, the 
result is Ratlstactory to the proprietors of Golua- 
pokuna. Atleast, they have fared better than the 
owners of other Hstates whose spice found no 
buyers. 


Itis very clear that the principal buyers have set 
their faces against the more expensive makes of 
Cinnamon, and that the manufacturers of the finer 
qualities must be prepared to accept even lowes rates 
than had obtained during the past few years. But 
how is this change to be accounted for? It has 
been said, and no doubt with truth, that consumers 
have probably found that-the coarser qualities would 
serve sufficiently well for most purposes; but how 
has this feeling been brought about? Chiefly, we 
think, through the direct importations of the coar- 
sest qualities into the Continental markets, since 
the opening of the Suez Canal. So long as the Cape 
route was inevitable. London maintained its supre- 
macy as the emporium of the world, without question. 
It doubtless holds the same position yet; but with 
this difference—that other centresattract afar larger 
volume of trade than they had hitherto done. Thus, 
even so late as 1883-84 of 1,796,372 lb. of cinnamon 
in Bales exported hence, no less than 1,510,879 lb. 
reached London, the remainder or less than one-sixth, 
having been distributed throughout the world. Last 
year, of 1,894,514 lb. fexported, only 1,084,837 Ib. 
found their way to London, the rest, or nearly a half, 
haying been shipped direct to other markets, chiefly 
Continental. This year, up to date, of 779,848 lb. 
shipped, 442.093 went to the Uuited Kingdom, the 
_ rest, or nearly a half, having gone to other ports. 
Now, the effect of this redistribution of preduce 
has been to place within the reach of consumers 
the coarser qualities of bark at the cheapest rates 
at which Continental Firms established here could 
supply them. London Buyers would thus be at a 
disadvantage; and the really finer quality of spice 
—which is all shipped to the United Kingdom, and 
which they secure for their constituents elsewhere 
—is not held to be sufficient to explain the difference 
in price between purchases on the spot, and purchases 
through London. We believe it is the demand fox 
lower prices from their consituents which has led 
to the drop which we are now considering, and 
which has compelled London J’irms to advise their 
Ceylon Principals to deyote themselves chiefly to 
medium makes at a reduced cost of manufacture. 
And this view of the influence of the shifting of 
markets, as explaining both the fall in price and 
the slack demand for all qualities, is confirmed by 
the good statistical position of Cinnamon in London 
which Agents report. If the shipments are not dis- 
posed of as fast as they arrive, there should be 
an accumulation of stocks—assuming the imports 
to vemain the same—instead of favourable stocks 
as at present reported. It is greatly to be feared 
that the advice, at least as regards reduced rates, 
will fall on deaf ears, as Cinnamon Planters, depend- 
ing as they do on men of a particular caste to 
harvest their bark, do not find themselves strong 
enough to combine toreduce rates. he only 1emedy 
we can see is to ship the best qualities to the chief 
Continental markets. Who will inaugurate a Cinna- 
mou fund Committee, on the lines of the Tea Fund 
Committee ?—Local “ Uxaminer,” 
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Tue Orancr Buossom is one of the most delicate 
of flowers ; its very mission ig of a tender nature, 
and yet its great helpmate in exportation is the 
potato. Since the exportation of the flowers from 
California has become » large trade, it has been 
found that the best method of preserviug the 
orange blossom is to push the stem into a potato. 
This method migat be employed for flowers in 
table decoration, but if considered more artistic, the 
potato should be hidden from the yulgar gaze. 
—Port-of-Spain Gazette, 

Harty Tra Derinxine is thus noticed in the 
American Grocer :— 


In the early days of New England, tea and coffes 
checked the use of alcoholic drinks, Weeden, in hia 
economic history of New England, in alluding to ten, 
says that “in this little Chinese leaf was folded the 
gem which enlarged into Arerican independence.” 
As early as May, 1714, one Edward Mill, Sudbury 
street, Boston, advertised, ‘very fine green tea, the 
best for. color and taste.” Ia 1718 the bistorians at 
Lynn state that it was ‘little used.” When the fair 
dames went for a gossip and dricking, each carried 
her own tea cup—very small—with saucer anJ spoon. 
The following old English letter shows that tea drink. 
ing was a matter of comment aa late as 1740. “ They 
are not much esteemed now that will not treat bigh 
and gossip about. ‘Tea has now become the darling 
of our women. Almost cvery little tradcsman’s wife 
must sit sipping tea foran hour or more ina morning, 
aud it may be agsin in the afternoon, if they can get 
it and nothing will pease them to sip it out of but 
chinaware, if they can get it. They talk of bestowing 
30 or 40 shillings upon a tea eqnipage, as they cull it. 
There is the silver sp-ons, silver tongs, and mauy 
other trinkets that I cinuot name.” 

Tea-parties gradually established themselves aiter 
this. It is related of a bachelor tutor at Hazvird, that 
when his hostess asked him if he would have tea 
strong or weak, he answered: “ Strany cf the tea, 
strong of the sugar, and strong of the cream.” 


TimBer ror. T#a Esrarms.—On this subject Mr. Le 
Mesurier has the following remarks in his oflicial 
diary for 1890 :— 


Government must, I think, supply the wood, or 
the tea enterprise would be seriously cripple] in many 
places ; and the best method toadopt, is I think (1) to 
have central depd‘s to supply estates that are at a Gis- 
tance fron: any Government forest, and to issue firewood 
at rates that will givea good profit, sufficient, that ie, 
to cover all expenses ot cutting, transport, supervision 
&c. and a royalty vf say Rl per yard. (2) Tosurvey 
all the Orown fvrests, bordering estat.s, into small 
blocks of say, five acres each; to calculate the value of 
all the firewood—7. ¢,all thetimber that is net fit for 
timber purposes—in each b'ock, say R1 pcr cubic foot, 
and tosell the right to cut this firewood ut the estima- 
ted value to such estates in the neighbcuclood as wish - 
to take it, no estate beivg allowed more than cne block 
at a time, and only a certain acreage per annum propor- 
tionate to the exteat of its own cultivated acreage; 
each block to be completely cleared of ull bat the 
timber trees, which should be carefully marked by the 
Forest Department and left untousized (exe: pt by them- 
selves, should they require timber), befece any new 
block is taken up; avd as each block is cleared it 
should bereplanted by tho Forest Departwent. Any 
infringement of the ecnditions of the permit to cut to 
ba liable to acancellation ot the permitand a refusal 
to allow any more to be cut. Government wou'd thus 
get the value of the word and the planter his firewood 
with the smallest amount of interference, whicu is the 
great thing to aim atin this matter; and there would 
be little danger of cheating. ‘hewithdrawal of a per. 
mit would be such a serious mattcrio him thet the 
planter would take care that the conditions of the 
licensa were carefully observed. The blocks beine 
replanted by the Forest Department az soon as they 
were cleared would provide year by year areserve of 
wood to replace what was taken away. 
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LONDON TEA RETURNS FOR SEVEN 
MONTHS, 


. The imports of China tea betweon January Istand 
July 31st was 27,654,000 1b. against 29,050 in the 
similar period of 1890. Java showed 2,693,000 
against 2,371,000. Ceylon indicated the large increase 
of 35,707,000 against 24,941. Osylon imports for 
the seven months of this year, indeed, ran India 
very close with its import of only 37,793 aguinst 
88,126,000 the previous year. But when we come 
to deliveries, Geylon is left very far behiad India, 
The figures for our tea are 28,642,000, a good in. 
syeage on 20,324,000 in the seven months of 1890. 
But in the case of India, although there was a 
falling off from 59,731,000 in 1890 to 55,578 000, yet 
of this Jatter quautity a large proportion was taken 
from stooks which shewed only 18,594,000 against so 
much as 16,283,000 for Oeylon. Indian stocks had 
gone up only 22 millions from 16,000,000 in 1890, 
while Oeylon had increased from 10,880,000 or 
nearly 54 millions. We can only hope that 
stocks of Ceylon will soon be worked off. The 
brokers’ reports are impartial in recognizing the 
poor quality of Indian as well as Ceylon tea. 
The deliveries of China were 43,875,000 against 
50,647,000, while stocks of this kind had gone 
down from 36,218,000, to 28,592,000. 

The deliveries of Java tea had increased from 
2,014,000 to 2,580,000 lb:, and stocks of this kind 
were reduced from 903,000 to 877,000. An increase 
of 2 millions of pounds in the stock of Indien 
teas, has little significance, but an increaso of 54 
millions in stocks of Ceylon is calculated to give 
our planters concern. The imports of the four 
kinds were 103,847,000 against 94,488,000, whiie 
deliveries were only 130,675,000 against 132,716,000 
in the seven months of 1890. The deliveries of 
Ceylon tea for the seven moxths had been on an 
average a little over 4 millions per mensem. Tho 
same rate for the rest of the year would make a 
total of only 48 millions, while cur total exports 
are estimated at 60 millions up to 70. Tet 
us hope that an increased demand not only in the 
British but ia other markets mayjcome to the aid 
of our enterprise. We can, we suppose, calculate 
on the Australian and other marke!s taking 5 
milliong of pounds, But the Tea Fuad Committee, 
clearly, must not relax its efforts. 


wR eet 


REDUCTION OF THE EXPORT DUTY 
ON CINCHONA BARK. 


A proclamation in today’s Gazctte states that the 
Governor, with the advice of the Hxecutive Council, 
for the purposes of the ‘ Medical Wants Ordinance, 
1880, Amendments Ordinance, 1882,” reduces the 
duty upon cinchona of twenty cents per cwt. toa 
duty of five cents per cwt., which last-mentioned 
dutyisimposed ag the duty upon all cinchona entered 
for exportation at any port in this Colony as from 
and after the first day of September 1891. 


Ce es eet Po Mun 
AN INDIAN TODDY PALM—PIIGINLX 
SYLVESTRisS. 

A familiar and perhaps, to some pocple, 2 mono- 
fonous feature in Indian scenery, particularly along 
the coast regions of Western India, are the groves 
of Pheonix sylvestris, one of the toddy Palms, the 
commonest of the wild Palms of the country, but a 
most valuable one to the natives. It is frequently 
sech in company with avother noble Palm, Borassus 
flabelliformis, the Palmyra, and these, together with 
the Ooconut Palm, which, in tho noighbourbocd of 
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Bombay, is cultivated in extensive plantations, com- 
ptis3 the chief elements of that striking tropical 
scenery which always impresses travellers . from 
northern regions when they first seeit. This Phoonix 
does not differ materially in aspect from the Date 
Palm of Egypt, P. dactylifera, which one sees on the 
way out; and my impression that the Date Palm, 
as well as such Pheesixea as P. rupicola, tenuis, 
acaulis, canariencis, and possibly others, are but 
geographical forms of a widély.distributed species 
having a range almost as extensive as that of 
the Ooconut Palm; Ba this as it may, they all 
seem to me very much elike, and from my point 
of view produce the same effect, for ina natural 
grove ot P. sylvestris one could select forms that 
to all appearances are identical with the species 
named, The Palm now i!lustrated is not the only 
one thit yields toddy, as there are several in India 
from which the enticing juice can be drawa, notably 
the Palmyra, Cocenut aud Wine Palm (Caryota 
tirens), bat in Guzerat the Phoenix yields the bulk of 
the enormous quantity of toddy that is consumed by 
the natives. Toddy drawing is, in fact, an impo) tant 
industry, and moreover a source of revenue to the 
Government, as a tax is imposed upon every tree 
in full yield, and to which an official number is 
attached. A large plantation of Phoonix isa valuable 
property, for the owners assess their value at from 
five to fifteen rupees a tree. If a plantation is 
nsar a town or group of villages, or near a frequented 
highway, the drawing and distribution of toddy 
is always active, and keeps several. people busy: 
The mode of drawing is admirably sbown jn 
the picture. The toddy manis in the act ot fixing 
a “chattie” at the mouth of a notch that has 
previously been made in the succulent part o! the 
stem, the incision being made so that the descending 
cap trickles into the vesse), a few strips of reed 
being placed so as to conduct the juice more readily. 
The chatties are emplicd morning and evening, and as 
they hold a quart or more, a great quantity of sap is 
extracted from each tree during the season; and the 
Icag tells materially on the health of the tree, so much 
£0 that if the extraction were to continue year after 
year, the tree would soon die from exhaustion, After 
a tree has been tapped for a full season, it is allowed 
to rest for two or three seasons, and that accounts 
for the intervals of the scare on the trnuk, ag may be 
seen in the picture where the man has his left foot and 
the scar lower down. The toddy drawer is possessed 
of surprising agility in climbing the porpendicular 
stems, which he does with the utmost ease the only 
support being the rape ho has fastened round his 
waist, which leaves his hands free. The fluid thus 
obtaized is of the consistence of watered milk, and 
has a sweetish, and to some Huropeans an agreeable 
taste, while to others it is mauseating, When freshly 
drawn it is most refreshing, and to quaff a bowl of it 
when excessively thirsty is one of the pleasantest in- 
cidents in Indian life, When, however, it is allowed 
to ferment, which it quickly does, it is sour aud un- 
pleasant, and becomes as intoxicating as Scotch nectar 
but in this state it obviously finds more favour with 
the natives. As a garden plant, the wild Phcenix is 
of great value for Jandccape effect when it occurs in 
natural groups, for in these you see all gradations of 
size, from the smell seedling to the decrepit old trees, 
thet have reached the length of their days, and lean 
leewardy ina most picturesque way. The bluish-giey- 
green tint of a grove of Phoenix is perhaps too sombre, 
but in a garden one cau always introduce variety as 
a foreground, or intermix:d in the group. It is a 
singular fact that the Date-bearing Pa'ms doves not thrive 
successfully in India, so as to produce edible fruit, 
and that of P. Sylvestris is. valuless as food, thongh 
the leaves aud stems, and the fibre snl bark thereof, 
areof value to the natives in various ways. The en- 
geaving (fig. 14) is an admirable reproduction of a 
photograph by Messrs. Johnson & Hoffman, of Caleutta. 
W. Gonprinc.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. [In the case of 
all the toddy plants of Oeslon,—coeonut palm, kitul 
and palmyra, the jnice is cbtained from the unopene | 
flower spathe,—n ver from tho stem.—Hp. 7". A.] 
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CACAO; JAVA GOING 


A Gorreepondent writes :— 

“Tn case you may not have sven it I enclose a 
Special cacao report, suited for the West Indian mail, 
for your perusal and return. You will notice how Ceylon 
kinds stand out in the price list, but I hear from 
home that Javas are to run ua very cloze for both 
quality and cure,” 

From the report, which is dated August 4th, 
we quote as follows:— 


Lewis & Noves’ Sprcran Cocoa RePort FoR THE 
Weer Inpizs &o, 
London, 14, Mineing Lane, Aug. 4th, 1891. 

The official figures of the United Kingdom and France 
for the first six months of the year shew a steady and 
satisfactory increase in the consumption of the article. 
Other HEuopean countries, and the United States, although 
Official data are not available, seem to be moving inthe 
right direction, judging from the out-put of their manu- 
facturers, 

So fer as supplies are concerned, advices point to 
satisfactory crops from ‘Trinidad, Grenada, and other 
West India I[slands, although the shipments from the 
former place are short for the first six months of thig 
year. Guayaquil will undoubtedly furnish less than last 
year, that crop having been exceptionilly heavy. Bahia 
promises a full crop. The quantity of African shipped 
is continually increasing and owing to the financial 
crises in Portugal, which, has hitherto received the bulk 
of the crop, it will be largely diverted to this country, 

The increase in the French stock seems chiefly due to 
the quantity of British West India sent there, whence 
having prevented orders coming to this market, to com- 
pete with our marufacturers, a large proportion is ulti- 
mately sent here to be disposed of, this being the chief 
consuming country for West India kinds. We are of 
opinion that were the whole of the Trinidad, Grenada, 
&c. shipped to Europe, seut to this port, instead of being 
divided as at present, a much higher range of prices 
would be obtained for shippers account. The excep- 
tionally h‘gh prices paid for Ceylon Cocoa, which have ex- 
isted so long, are largely attributable to the fact that 
the crop is almost entirely sent to this market where it 
creates keen competition from all consuming countries as 
wellas our own manufacturers. 

The stock in France notwithstanding the short ship- 
ments from Trinidad and Guayaquil to date is 1,700 
tons larger than last year, the reduction of 300 tons in 
the United Kingdom stocks making the excess for the 
two countries 1,400 tone. The advance of 23 to 33s in 
prices during the early part of the season in Trinidad, 
Grenada and similar kinds, was largely due to specu- 
lative buying, but the fact that stocks shew no diminu- 
tion, and that future supplies are unlikely to fall off, 
have had the effect of causing the improvemuts to be 
lost. With regard to prices of Guayaquil, the increased 
demand especially for Arriba, and the shorter supply, 
have caused prices to advance rapidly, and theyare now 
relatively much above the prices cf other descriptions. 
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1891 1890 1889 1888 1887 
Lous, Tons, Tons. Tons, Tons. 
Consumption in 
U.K. first 
6 months 5,370 4,780 4,340 4,410 3,900 
Consumption in 
France first 
6 months 6,910 6,710 4,500 5,900 6,070 
Stockin U. K. 30th 
June 5,280 5,610 6,860 6,170 4,970 
Stock in France 
30th June 12,110 10,410 9,040 9,780 6,800 
Comparative prices :— 
1891 1890 1829 1888 1837 
percwt. percwt. per cwt. percwt. per cwt 
8, 8. |S; 8. 8. g 8. 2 Se 8. 
Trinidad 
Good Red 66 to 70 65 to 69 65 to 70 70 to 75 80 to 84 
Grenada 
Good 59 to 63 60to636d 59 to 64 60 to 66 69 to 73 
Cylon Good 
kKed 119to 125 95to105 86 to 95 90 t> 95 20to1C0 
Guayaquil 
Arriba 90t0976d 80 to 85 75 to 80 40 to 78 75 to &0 
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Prunina CAcAo.—There is an article on this 
B bject in the Tiinidad Agricudural Record which 
we bave marked for the Zropical Agriculturist. 
The concluding paragraph runs thus :—‘ Good 
m.xims for the cultivator are —‘ prune little, but 
prune often; prune carefully, but prune with de- 
cision, Pryne for leayes and & crop must come,’”’ 


LONDON TEA SALE PRICES AND 
THE RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


From the local ‘‘ Times”’ we quote the following:— 

At the request of a correspondent, we have com- 
piled a table showing the weekly averages obtained 
for Ceylon tea, this year and last year, together with 
the rates of exchange ruling at each period. The 
table will bear very close and careful examination, as 
many curious facts cau be elucidated from it. For 
instance, it is plein that the lower rate of exchenge 
which has ruled this year has almost entirely com- 
pensated for the fall which has taken place in the 
tem average :— 


Lonpon Tra Saue AveRrcEs AND DxoHANGE. 


1890. 1891. 
. ) q . 5 
A 20 ep Ey 2o 2 
a BES we ef 822 se 
5k 2a5 “4 85 2335 °$ 
g 29 BSE of 3 2b BEE of 
s £5 Bad $4 3 on Bad gm 
(A) a A n 
nary January 
8, d. er she eb, 
Grd fl {0 Al2 51 48 Gee ete gee ee 
10th Lg Tk 5-80 oe gel onan eee 
17th PO ie Ue ie er (ear Tor ar oer a fer Ef? 
24th 14 lk 155-16 boeae 
31st it 114 155-16 February 
February 6th OF 1 02. 1 5-7-8 
7th 11 1 153-32 13th 1 04 1 Of 1 5 5-16 
14th 102 102 1413-16 20th 1 Of 1 0° 1 53 
21st 10 104 1 43 Qth 112 «1121 5 
28th 10$ 10 15 
March March 
a ig HGn 1 tRaLge AVEEBe Mella a MaiGes atveges 
eee Sian lithe Oak. These Bat 
14th 10 10! 4 415-16 2 : 
F Slates 19th ~=s«d1 102 1 5t 
ast 10 108 3 429.32 Stn 2 2 3 
28th Wot 10$ 143132 26th 103 103 1 5 1-16 
April April 
4th 10} 10$ 151-32 10th 10% 103 15 116 
1th BL ce) eg lith 10 102 1 5 
18th 10% 10} 153 24th 103 1 1 41346 
25th 10: 10 1523-32 30th 102 102 1 4 13-16 
May s May 
2nd 10 10: 15-8 ith —— 10; 10> 15 
ath 10 wi ls5s Mth %% 14 78 
16t 10% 10k 157-8 - a = 
23rd 10 104 1515-16 23th 93 94 1 43 
30th eg 10 1 520-32 June 
une 4th 92 93 1 4 27-32 
6th 10} 102 16 lith 95 92 1 4 97-33 
13th 10 10} 165-16 sth 9! 9h 1 4 99-32 
20th We ee Use oth 9s of 1 52 
27th 103 11 163-8 
th ulyee 2nd gt oe 15 58 
4t 3 1s 5- ¢ + ies 
lth io! 108 leis oth of of 1 5 5-8 
18th 106 102 17316 6th 9% % 1 5 9:16 
sae Neen eae OAL 83 1 5 15-32 
10% 10k 14718) 2 - F 
: August Buh) S29) 15s 
1s 10; 102 1 7% August 
8th 104 10: 179-16 7th’ g2° 3 1 5 B16 
15th 10! 102 1713-16 14th 9 9 1 5 5-16 
22nd 10: 103 1813-16 2ist 9% 91 5 3.16 


TEA TOPICS. 


The report of the Committee of the London Whole- 
sale Teadealers’ Association, which will be found in 
another column, is, eccording to the Grocer, of im- 
portance to grocers, as a glance at the subjects dealt 
with during the past year will prove. In the first 
place, the attempt made by the Customs authorities 
to have tea weighed to the half-pound, instead of the 
pound, was successfully resisted by the prompt and 
energetic action of the Committee, who must have 
experienced great trouble and given much labour in 
conn¢ction with the various public meetings which 
were convened at the time the subject was under 
consideration. If the Customs had gained their 
point, it would have entailed a serious loss to grocers 
for, taking chests, half-chests, and boxes of tea 
ag averaging 50 lb. each with a loss of half- 
pound on the gross, and a further loss on the tare, 
making a pound in each package, it would have 
amounted to 2 per cent in all which our readers 
can ill afford to Jose in these days of extreme comr 
petit.on, Another important subject is the imiprope= 
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condition in which some packages of tea haye been 
left after inspection. This, no doubt, is owing to 
the pressure of work consequeut upon the anxiety of 
merchants to put their teas on the market too soon 
after arrival, not leaving the warehouse properties 
suticient time to finish up one parcel before the next 
is put on show; and, as the merchant’s interest 
ceases direcily tea is sold, he can hardly be expected 
to look very carefully after the condition of the pack- 
ages when the ownership has passed o1t of his 
hands. At the same time, the warehouse proprietor— 
who is paid for the careful storage of the tea—ought 
to be careful to see that this being a seasitive article, 
should not be exposed to the air and fog a moment 
longer than absolutely necessary. 

The question of railway rates has properly engaged 
the attention of the Committee, and the Honorary Ss- 
cretary of the Association has been in almost deily 
attendauce at the House of Commons, waiting to give 
evidence; in conjuvction with Mr. Rogers (to whom 
the trade are much indebted for the immense amount 
of time and thought he has bestowed upon this sub- 
ject.) To us it is a matter of surprise to find so much 
apathy shown by traders, and the very little resis- 
tance they have made against the proposed charges of 
tie railway companies. As regards tea, there can be 
no reason why it should be placed ina higher class 
than coffee; and in reference to’ small consignments 
the proposal of the railway companies 13 most unjust. 
and if if becomes law the carriage accounts of grocers 
will be enormously increased without any reason, 
It is not too late to oppose the Bills in the House 
of Commons, and we would again urge our readers to 
stir themselves and take a more lively iuterest in 
resisting the railway companies’ proposals. The thanks 
of the trade are due’ to the Committee of the London 
Wholesale Teadealers’ Association for their success 
ful labours during the past year, aud we are glad to 
have this opportunity of expressing, on behalf of 
grocers, their apprecistion of the efforts the Committee 
have taken to protect their interests in respect to the 
subjects we have indicated.—Jndian Planters’ Gazette, 
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LONDON THA LETTER. 


Tho highest price realized during the week by any 

Indian Tea was 1s 114d for 13 chests Broken Orange 
Pekoo from The Assam Frontier Tea Co. The highest 
price realized by any Oeslon Tea (bar the two tittle 
fancy lots referred to below) was 1s 8fd for 18 half- 
chests Broken Pekoe from Glassaugh. ‘Che two fancy 
lots, were :— 
+ Two Boxes, Silver Tip, containing 5!b each, net, from 
Beaumont, one Package, Golden Tip, containing three 
boxes, of dlb. each, net, fromSalawe. ‘fhe former was 
“taken out,” at 43 6d the latter was also withdrawn, 
at 53 per lb. 

Ceylon, not content with touching one extreme of 
the scale of prices, has this week touched the other; 
not with afew lb, of accidentally spoiled Tea, but 
with no less than 80 half-chests of Pekoe Fannings, 
which realized 2d per ib. This triumph has not 
yet been signalised by the usual Illustrated Adver- 
tisements. 

Overheard this week. Scene, a Merchant’s Office. 
Persone, A Ceylon Pianter—An ex Indian Planter, 
but unknown to the former as being an old Indian. 
A merchant, Ceylon Planter log. after a night of fire- 
works illustrating Ceylon Planters’ methods of manu- 
facture: “But then you know Ceylon Planters are a 
long way ahead of Indian Planters,” 

Merchant, “In what way?” 

Ceylon Planter, “ Why in intelligence, and every- 
thing else. It stands to reason.” hon confidently 
“They hadall the Indian planters’ experionce, and 
now have their own, plus superior intelligence. Began, 
where Lndian planters left off; dont you Know 2?” 

erchant, ** Oh! yea, of course; I see.” 

_, Kw-Lndian Planter, quietly, “I have always heard 
that the proof of the pudding ts in the eating ; it always 
struck me as Strange that such adopts at advertising as 
the Ceylon pianters, should leave the world ia the dark 
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as to the dividends their estates pay, as compared with 
Indian Companies. But a few days ago I was informed 
that if anyone went to Ceylon and advertised that 
they were about to form a new Company, and re- 
quested offers of tea estates for incorporation therein, 
they wou'd receive by return of post, offers of 90 per 
cent of the e-tates on the island! Indiau planters 
have a partiality in favour of dividends. Any little 
vanity they may possess, finds its vent in comparisons 
of dividends, rather than in profitless comparisons of 
profitless intel'igence. Good afternoon.’ 

I hear that Oeylon planters, as a rule, still perpetuate 
the old custom, whicb was once the practice on some 
gardens in India, of partially rolling ficet, and then 
completing the roll, after other batches of leaf have 
been partially rolled. It would be interesting to get 
at the truth of the origin, and the cause of the con- 
tinuance of this practice in Ceylon. I understood 
from my informant, that itis quite a regulation pro- 
ceeding, and he spoke of it a3 though to changeit, and 
roll each charge straight off, were not to be thought 
of. So presumably they think it desirable in the irs 
terestof quality! So far as I know, it arose in India, 
not with any idea of its being necessary at all, but 
because, many gardensiuthose days had rollors of dif- 
ferent types, and one roller produced a» better twist 
than the other; but not being able to do all the work 
by itself, the vther roller was employed to partially 
roll the leaf, which was then finished in the one which 
produced the better twist. Oan it be that those Indian 
planters who went to Oeylon, (may it be said—to 
instruct the Oeylon men—) took the custom with them, 
and that itis now in consequence the orthodox thing 
to doin Oeylon? Itis aboutas risky a proceeding— 
especially to leave to a native—as one could invent, 
and as it cannot of itself dmprove the quality of the 
liquor, upon any known theory, it seems to be a super- 
fluous amount of trouble and anxiety, and risk, for 
some merely imaginary gain. Without great care and 
attention it spells—“ dullin the cup.” 

PERIPATETIC PLANTER, 
—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 

(If may do Ceylon planters good to study such 
hostile criticism as the above. But who did our 
enterprise the bad turn of sending the 24d fan- 
nings to the London Market ?—Ep, 7, 4.] 
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THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 


(By an Astronomical Correspondent.) 


The folk-lore of old times comes down to us from 
a simple people who but rarely’ moved away from 
the place in which they were born, and who, as 
regards this subject, scarcely suspected that ‘* other 
parts’? simultaneously experienced other weather 
than that which the convenient moon provided 
for themselves. It is, therefore, very marvellous, 
that, in these days of constant movement and easy 
means of travel, that old moon-lore should have 
survived, and be still so deep-rooted amongst all 
classes of the people, and not alone with the simple 
peasantry of every country: Butsoit is, So much 
80, indeed, that even among philosophers one now 
and then springs up to do battle for the moon, 
unabashed by the almost silent scepticism of the 
leading scientific teachers of the present time, 
Except in occasional passing notes, the ‘*moon and 
the weather” is seldom referred to at all by the 
present goneration of scientific men, who, so far as 
they are concerned, consider the subject suffi- 
ciently settled by their predecessors. The ‘‘ Meteoro- 
logical Society” of our day, too, would not ignore 
so large a following if it could find reliable 
data to feed them with; but not only does this 
Sogiety fail to make use of the moon for prognos- 
ticating the weather, but as a writerin Knowledge 
said, not long ago: ‘On my complaining to the 
Sogiety that not one in twenty of the forecasts ig. 
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correct, as applied to us, the Secretary replied: 
‘Tf L could tell bow to cast the weather for every 
subdivision of the kingjom 1 should be very clever, 
as, of course, the climates vary in different dis- 
tricts from local causes. As you sir, say [i. e., 
R. 4. Prostor], ‘ these daily forecasts are not to be 
depended upon, and are apparently only a matter 
of guess work, and so had better be dropped, as, 
for reference and utility, they are proved to be 
utterly worthless.’” To this another writer (Cap- 
tain Noble, a leading astronomer of our day), adds : 
‘If we are satisfied with the return which the 
British nation receives for tho annual sum of 
£15,000 expended on so called ‘ Meteorology,’ we 
must—like the Scotchman in the parable,—be vera 
thankfu’ for sma’ maircies.”” The Society’s forecasts 
were deduced from daily telegraphic reports received 
from all parts of England and the Continent— 
data which no private individual could ever hope 
to collect, and yet, their labour was all in vain! 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the popular 
belief in the moon’s control of the weather dies 
hard, and now and then an effort is made by a 
competent authority to instruct the pubiie on this 
abiding superstition. Such a paper has only just 
fallen into my hands, though published, 1 believe, a 
year or two ago. It is written by Mr. John Westwood 
Oliver, who deals with the subject in all its bearings 
in a true spirit of science, seeking not only to des- 
ttoy error, but, wherever possible, to uphold truth 
as found io popular sayings. Tor this purpose he 
divides his arguments into: ‘‘(1) Lunar notions 
that are utterly absurd; and (2) those that are 
explicable by the aid of physical principles, and are 
therefore rational and useful in practice.” I shall 
scarcely do more, in this short paper, than sum. 
marize these “notions,’’ adding the cream of his 
remarks, and a few observations of my own. To 
merely enumerate all the popular sayings regarding 
the “moon,” would require a volume to itself; but 
here we have to do only with moon-myths attri- 
buting lunar influence tothe weather. Nearly all 
weather sayings are of the nature of predictions, 
otherwise of what use ave they? Such as are to be 
foundin ‘Herschel’s Weather Tables.” 

J. W. Oliver says : ‘'To the first class belongs the 
idea, in its various forms, of a direct lunar in- 
fluence, The weather will be such and such, not 
because the moon’s reflection of light is greater or 
smaller, not because her radiation of heat is more 
for less, nor because her position with respect to the 


earth is nearer or farther away, but simply because ~ 


she ‘changes’ between certain arbitrary hours.” 
Upon this Mr. Oliver remarks: ‘ The lunar influence 
assumed here must be of an occult nature, as 
there is no pretence of physical agenoy (which 
Science demands) in the matter. The principle in- 
volved must be an astrological one, for in reality the 
moon is ‘changing’ every instant of time from 
new to full, and from {full to new again, the 
‘quarters’ being only stages in the process spe- 
cially marked for the sake of convenience. But 
we are asked to believe that only these conven- 
tional ‘changes’ rule the weather.” To this he 
addg: ‘Need the British public be assured that no 
guch convenient orderliness in weather pheno- 
mena exists, and that the ‘changes’ of the moon 
are not confined to England, nor to any one 
country ’’—nor, I would add, to any one locality. 
The “changes” take place simultaneously all the 
world over. Who, may I ask, has not brain power 
enough to reason out the consequences of this great 
truth? Notwithstanding Mr. Oliver’s anxiety to be 
lair and moderate, he cannot help using strong 
language occasionally, as when he says: ‘‘ As an ox. 
ample of elaborate nonsense 1 know of nothing better 
than @ table showing the probabilities of a change 
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of weather at, or after, each of the moon’s stations 
throughout an entire revolution in her orbit, which 
received the honor of recognition and approval in an 
a cyclopsedia of not very ancient date.” He then 
proceeds to demolish this “table” as he had 
demolished the so-called ‘‘ Herschel’s Tables.” He 
says, ‘‘taking the ten specified points in each luna- 
tion, and calling a lunation roughly thirty days, 
and then averaging the probabilities, we discover 
that this table, which for all the world locke as if 
it might be the condensed result of years of obser- 
vation and muoh Jaborious calculation, merely 
expresses (or conceals) the simple fact that, in 
every three days there are three chances to one 
that the weather will undergo a change!—-which 
in England is only too true! 

As to another popular saying: “If Christmas 
comes during a waxing moon we shall have a 
very good year; but if during a waning moon, a 
hard year.’ Flere the agency is again not physical 
(scientific) but religious.” He adds: “The moon ig 
always either waxing or waning; it is her nature 
to do so. But that of itself signifies nothing: it 
is when Christmas (a religious festival) happens 
upon a waxing or waning period that certain con- 
ditions are to follow!’ He next discusses the popular 
sayings regarding the moon’s appearance in the 
sky: whether ‘lying on her back” or otherwise, 
and points out that in Scotland when the moon 
“lies sair on her back” it is a sure presage of bad 
weather (Jamieson), while in England the belief is 
exactly reversed. In this connection he indulges in 
a joke, and says, ‘the moon might lie sair on her 
back” were it sheherself that weg ‘* bad,” but scarcely 
on account of an approaching disturbance of the 
weather! This attitude, too, he says isa gradual 
one, like the ‘‘ changes,” and ought to exercise its 
influence through all the stages of its progress, 
instead of only when a weather-wise person happens 
to notice it! I may here add what he omits, namely, 
the conditions under which the crescent moon is 
tilted forward or backward. The sun itself (whosé 
shine upon the moon causes us to see more or 
less of her face according to her position) is, of 
course, always on the ecliptic; but the moon sways 
to 5° on each side of the ecliptic. When,just after 
“new,” she, too, is on the ecliptic, she necessarily 
must be setting straight over the same place as 
the sun, and be on her back, but when she 
is 5° south or north of the ecliptic, she neceg- 
sarily receives the gun’s light sideways, and is 
tilted accordingly. It would be easy to make a table of 
these attitudes, if any ‘‘use’’ could be found for them, 
and of course they would be useful ‘‘if” they had 
any connection with the ‘‘ weather.” 

Mr. Oliver next proceeds to discuss one of the most 
wide-spread of all weather beliefs, the ‘‘ Saturday 
moon,’ “The notion is that when the new moon 
falls on a Saturday it is invariably followed bya 
period of wet and unsettled weather. This even 
had the support of a Dr. Forster before the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1848. But the Saturday 
moon ig not sufficiently periodical. In 1881 not a 
single new moon fell on a Saturday. In 1883 there 
were three,in this year two conjunctions so dis- 
tinguished. What sort of weather period can we 
imagine guilty ofsuch eccentricities ? So we are obliged 
to include this much respected saying in the 
category of idle superstitions.’ With this Mr, Oliver 
concludes the class of weather notions he distin- 
guishes as ‘‘utterly absurd.’ With regards to class 
2, or those sayings which have a real physical basis, 
we need not occupy much space, as they scarcely 
belong to the list in popular use. Whether the full 
moon emits “heat rays most of the dark sort” 
which tend to make full-moon nights less cloudy 
han other nights (over of course a whole hemisphere, 
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and not merely locally) is going beyond the 
object of this paper, viz., the moon’s influence on 
local weather. More to the point (but still quite 
outside any ‘‘influence’’ exerted by the moon on 
the weather), is the belief that when the old moon 
is very visible in the new moon’s arms bad 
weather may be looked for. The visibility (at time 
of new moons) of tbat part of the moon’s face 
unilluminated by the sun is caused by its being 
illuminated by the earth, i.c., by reflected sunshine 
from the earth. Vast masses of clouds to the west, 
hanging on the earth’s surface, reflect more aun- 
light on to the moon then the esrth’s uuclouded 
surface would do, hence the inference that to the west 
of us are huge rain clouds. 

Finally, he throws a sop to those who will have 
some sort of theory left them. ‘‘A moon’s quarter,” 
he says, ‘‘ is roughiy equivalent to a week, and So- 
and-So once told me that he had very irequently 
noticed a tendency in the weather to change and 
repeat itself every seven days. A similar seven- 
day periodicity has been observed in the United 
States. The meteorological conditions of a large 
Continent, it must be remembered, are simpler 
than those of our little islands, and hence it is 
possible that a cyole almost completely masked here, 
might disclose itself there!'’’ Buthe is careful to 
add; “It is not to be supposed that Iam contending 
for a oycle due to the moon, only that there seems 
to be some evidence of the existence of a seven- 
day weather period which may sometimes happen 
to be coincident with the lunar phases,’”’ Well, 
on this I have to remark, that some sort of weather 
must be co-incident with the lunar phases; and 
as regards ‘‘a moon’s quarter being roughly equi- 
valent to a week,’”’ so is a week roughly equivalent 
to a moon’s quarter; and in a very short time 
(for observations) they both get too much mixed,— 
any given phase of the moon being absolutely 
non-synchronous with any day, except once in 
nineteen years as discovered by Meton, hence called 
the ‘‘Metonio cycle.” One more quotation from 
J, W. Oliver, and then we will leave him: ‘The 
moon exerts no influence upon our atmosphere strong 
enough, by comparison with the other influences 
at work, to produce a marked correspondence 
between the lunar and atmospheric phenomena, 
Of that we are certain. Let us therefore belabour 
the false doctrine upon which these notions are 
founded with all our might.” (J. W. 0.) 

T will conclude with a few arguments which from 
time to time have suggested themselves to me, (1.) lf 
the earth rolled in her orbit on an axis horizontial to 
the sun, we might possibly expect that some 
perceptible influence over the “‘weather”’ of a oli- 
mate so monotonous would be exercised by the moon, 
But the earth’s seasons, the polar ice, and the 
heat of the tropics are caused by the inclination 
of the earth’s axis to the plane of her revolution 
round the sun, and tae phenomena resulting from 
this are so yaried and potent as to obliterate all 
traces of the moon’s more feeble influence in any 
locality. (2.) In obedience to the sun’s action upon 
oceans, and seas, and deserts, and mountain-ranges, 
and rivers, and swamps, tornados, cyclones and 
storms are constantly tearing here and there through 
our atmosphere, destroying all approach to equili- 
brium Over immense surfaces, so that anything like 
regularity or constancy of mere weather conditions 
are rendered impossib!e; and no amount of reliable 
observations have been made to fix recurrences in the 
least degree. (3.) In spite of the moon’s attraction, 
pulling in any directions she may, the tropical 
atmospherio currents change from north-east to 
south-west in obedience to the “sun's” north and 
South declination, and these ochanges—the most 
constant and recurring of any—are more or less 


accompanied by storms and rain, and cloud, as hot 
deseris, ocean-currents, the polar snows, the surface 


‘of the ocean itself, and the highest mountain-ranges 


&¢., have been exposed to,—or hidden by cloud-bankg 
from-the sun’s action upon them. And as these 
ocour over all the earth’s surface, all parts are 
constantly subject to different degrees of exposure, 
resulting in chaos as regards “weather” in any 
particular place, (4.) The ‘‘ seasons”’ are necessarily 
constant, as such, from: the great regularity 
of the sun’s annual journey south to north and 
back; but ‘‘the inconstant moon, that monthly 
(daily, hourly, every minute) changes in her circled 
orb,” would produce just ad inconstant weather, 
It is the revolution of the earth on its axis that 
causes the constancy of the diurnal tides, which other- 
wise, would be lunar—monthly. As it is; the moon 
hag no influence over the ‘‘ weather” of the ocean, 
but only over her mean level. (5.) Yet, if the 
infinitessimal extent to which the moon does affect 
the atmosphere, as a whole hemisphere, (and not 
any minute portion over any particular locality) 
could be measured, it would be found, doubtiess, 
to be greater than her influence over the weather 
of the ocean, that is, its currents, temperature, 
calmsand storms. This fact should not be forgotten 
when it is claimed that the moon’s influence over 
the height of the waters of our globeis analogous to 
the influence, it is assumed, she ought to exercise 
over the mere “‘ weather” of our atmosphere, There 
is no analogy over the level of water of one element, 
and the meteorological conditions of another element 
in ten thousand times ten thousand different 
places. (6.) In a scientific paper just to hand I 
find the following paragraph, which, as showing 
how differently the ‘‘moon” behaves in different 
places, £ copy and close with:—‘ As an instance 
of the comparative uselessness of generalisations 
from records of rainfall, it may be noted that, 
according to an observer at Caversham, Oxfordshire, 
the rainfall there, during April amounted to -70 in, 
while in April 1890 it was recorded at 1:87, At 
Shifnal, Staffordshire, the amounts were reversed, 
for 1:96 fell during last April, while the rainfall 
of April 1890 was recorded as only ‘83, The recordg 
bear out what is well known to all close observers 
that rainfall varies considerably within com- 
paratively smallareas.” (Hnglish Mechanic.) So that 
a moon gazor must unlearn his old lore and study 
new whenever he changes his habitat.. And then, if 
he is wise, he will no larger consult the moon, 
but the local conditions that surround him, 

{After all is said, some may have lingering doubts 
whether the moon may not haye some influence 
on local conditions. The sunspot cycle theory is 
met by the same objection of varying weather in 
different parts of the earth, and yet a good many 
scientists, including Blaniord, believe to some ex- 
tent in sunspot weather cycles.—Hp, 7, 4.] 


(Hee 
A NEW WORK ON CACAO; PROPOSED 
ANALYSES OF CEYLON THA BY 
MR. HUGHES; RAG MANURE 
FOR TEA, 
Lonpon, Aug. 14th 
Ti may serve a useful purpose just to 
draw the attention of your planters to the 


fact that a new work on cacao, by Mr. J. H, 
Hart, of the Botanical Gardens, Trinidad, is 
now in the press and willshortly be issued. Mr, 
Hart undertook the work with the sanction and 
full approval of the Governor of the cacao island; 
and thera is every reason to believe that his 
ezpexionge will baye enabled him to lay some yer 


novel and useful information before the cacao 
planters of Ceylon, 

Some months back my letters told you of a 
negotiation which had been going on between Mr, 
John Hughes, the well-known agriculturai chemist, 
and your Planters’ Association, as to his under- 
taking certain analyses of tea with the view of 
determining fully the characteristios of such kinds 
as might appear to be most in demand in the 
home markets. Somehow or other no determi- 
nation seems to have followed on this negotiation, 
and nothing further had been heard as to it 
until the matter was brought—as I believe, by 
Mr. Borron, to the notice of the tea committee of 
the London-Ceylon Association. Influenced by the 
representations made to it, that committee passed 
» resolution stating its opinion that such an 
analygis as had been suggested by Mr Hughes 


should be carried out, though I believe the 
recommendation was accompanied by a rather 
narrow limitation of the amount to be ex- 


pended upon it of £15, Hearing of this action 
of tha committee, I sought an interview with 
Mz. Hughes during the present week to learn 
if ke could communicate to me anything further 
peyond what 1 was enabled to write you when the 
question was fizst mooted. Oertainly one thing 
toat Mr, Hughes remarked to me on this subject 
was @ novelty to me, as we suspect it will be to 
a good many of your readers in the colony, Mr. 
Hughes told me that he had come to the conelu- 
sion, from his experience with the tea-tasting 
fraternity in London and elsewhere, that it was 
the presence of a greater or lesser degree of tannin 
in the tea that determined the valuation put upon 
it, hese experts looked in a very large degree to 
strength as goveroing the prices which can. now be 
obtained for teas, and they state that it is the 
proportion of tannin which determines this strength 
and therefore the market value. No doubt this 
view applies more fully only to those teas which 
we drink by the classes to whom economy is a 
necessity, but there is no doubt that these form 
the bulk of tea consumers and that it is their 
taste or requirements which have mainly to be con- 
sidered, Anyway, ii Mr, Hughes bas rightly con- 
cluded, it appears to be a tact that the more tannin 
there isin your teas the better prices they fetoh, 
and of course, as this must govern the action of 
your planters, they willdoubtless try and produce 
leas au which a high proportion of tanninis to be 
found. Now according to all my experiencs, it bas 
always been reccommended to us tea drinkers at 
home to purchase such teas as are possessed of 
the least amount of tannin, and delicate flavored 
teas at high prices have been sought for. if what 
Mr. Hughes tells me prove to be -correct, we 
are therefore on the eve of a revolution as to the 
highest qualifications of tea, so far as the price 
it may tetch is concerned. _ 

During my conversation with Mr. Hughes the 
topic of the rag manure sent out by him for the 
Mariawatte estate come up once again. He told 
me with reference to this that he had heard nothing 
further as to the results obtained with this new 
fertilizer on the estate mentioned ; but he remarked 
that he felt the most entire confidence that sooner 
or Jater its beneficial effect must become evident 
‘ Indeed,” he said, ‘* having seen the effect of its. 
application myself to the olive bushes both in 
France and lialy, I do not for an instant doubt 
that similar good results must follow its application 
to the tea bush. here is only one point on whieh 


there is any doubt in my mind, and that 
ig that uo opportunity was given me for 
testing oa sample alter the consignment had 
heen put on hoard ship, It was most 
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desirable that this should haye been done, 
because, of course, it is impossible for me to 
say whether the manure sent out really con- 
tained all the constituents on which I relied 
when recommending it. It is. only within 
the last few days that I saw a shipment of 
manures just starting for Ceylon, and it is 
evident, therefore, that the planters there are com- 
mencing to use fertilizers prepared at home, 
You cannot too strongly urge on your friends in 
the colony the desirability of learning, before 
their orders leave Hugland, that they have been 
executed in exact accordance with their 
instructions or the advice of any expert they 
may have consulted. If this bo attended to, 
manures sent out from home ought to be 
just as reliable as to their results as is the 
application here of farmyard manure. We 
know that the last must producs certain 
results. We do not think twice about it, 
and indeed, if failure as to this does occur, 
we may be quite certain that it has either 
been badly applied or that there has nog 
been the rainfall sufficient to soak the 
ground with its constituents. For a similar 
reason, therefore, I say that the manure sent 
out for Mariawatte must if if was manu- 
factured in accordance with the specification 
of its constituents yield sooner or later all that 
had been anticipated of it by me.”’—London Cor, 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Tue ‘LANcat” oN TEA Dreinginc.—The Lancet 
although never weary in suggesting new sources of 
danger to the community, finds it necessary occasion- 
ally, to tall back on an old one: It varies the mono- 
tony of the situation by dividing its favours between 
alcohol and tesa. In commenting upon the examina- 
tion at the Waltham Abbey Petty Sessions of a woman 
who is charged with the wilful murder of hor two 
children, it says ‘‘that a statement of some impor- 
tance was made by the divisional surgeon of police, 
Dr. G. Fulcher, with reference to the habits of the 
prisoner. On being interrogated with regard to 
tea-drinking, she said she had been in the habit of 
taking a large quantity, that she had given it up, 
but had recently resumed the habit in consequence 
of her troubles. Dr. Fulcher was of opinion that the 
prisoner was the subject of melancholia, and he ex- 
pressed the belief that the taking of tea in excesa 
tended to undermine the constitation. The powerful 
effect of alcohol in excess as a nerve poison is a matter 
of daily experience. That many of the ailments from 
which women suffer are at least aggravated if not excit- 
ed by excessive indulgence in tea—not #8 an infueion, 
asitought to be, but asa decootion—is equally well- 
known; and although weare not prepared to admit 
that this habit would actually induce a con- 
dition of melancholia, there is little doubt that 
in & woman of neurotic temperament, especially 
if her food were deficient in quantity and 
of poor quality, the use of this beverage in excess 
would be one of the factors in producing and per- 
petuating a condition of mental instability. It would 
be well if those to whom the frequent cup of tea 
from the pot—which has a permament place at so many 
firesides, and has become almost a necessity, as the 
think—recognised fully the pernicious effects of this 
over-indalgence, effects which are only surpassed in 
importance by those of the occasional ‘drop of gin,’ 
of which so much is heard in the out-patient depart- 
ments of our hospitals.” The evils of stewed tea taken 
in Isrge quantities haye been pointed out again and 
again in the Lancet and other medical papers. It ig 
not the tea that is at fault, it is the ignorance of the 
people who prepare it. If people will persist in making 
soup of tea instead of infusing the leaves, the blame . 
is not attributable either to the tea or to those who 
grow it, be 
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Tus Import or Tea AND Wunat.—According to the 
Board of Trade Returns for July, the quantity of tea 
received from China is nearly £8,000,000 greater than 
in the corresponding month of last year, but the 
Consumption here of that kind of toa again shows a 
decline, Ceylon tea being more and more in demand, 
As to wheat, Russia gent only 678,303 cwt. against 
2,406,055 cwt. In July 1890, but British India sent 
nearly as much again last year, the quantities being 
1,655,556 cwt. and 888,975 cwt. respectively. 

Tra in BurMAn.—Tea planting operations in Burmeh 
do not thrive so well as they should. There were five 


‘tea plantations in the Province at the end of last 


year; but the area under the tea plant was only 
Seventy-eight acres against 172 acres in 1889, the 
falling off being attributed to the want of sufficient 
labor for one or two of the plantations. The out- 
turn of manufactured tea also dropped from.12,250 lb. 
in 1889 to 5,710 1b. in 1890. 
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Foocnow Notzy.—Teamen are not, we understand, 
grumbling at ths result of their ventures this year, 
indeed they are well satisfied with the out-turn of 
common teas and second crops, but it makes them 
wince.to find that their profits are simply carried 
to their eredit in account to mest the heavy looses 
of the past two years, instead of having them to 
put into their poskets.—Daily Echo. Aug. 1. 

Prantina In Nort Bornuo.—The Singapore 
Free Press of 13th Aug. in an article on North Borneo 
says :— 

A favourable feature is the way in which the Chinese 
coolies are taking up land for themselves, and settling 
down permanentlyon North Bornean soil. One parti- 
cularly interesting instance ia that of a party of Hak- 
kas, # tribe of Chinese who are, as arule, really good 
agriculturists, now engaged in the cultivation of Liberian 
coffee on their own account. They took up some land 
in 1883 and planted coffee, cultivating also vegetables, 
ground nuts and otber produce, which they were able 
to dispose of readily and thus keep themselves going. 
That little community, nearly all Wesleyan converts, it 
may be stated, have year by year added to the area of 
land under coffee, until they have now no less than one 
hundred and seventy acres bearing Liberian coffee, and, 
it is reported on good authority, will by the end of 
1892 have actually four hundred acres devoted to 
growing coffee. This single instance, a very promisirg 
one, indicates that the COhineso are readily and 
spontaneously taking to settlement and cultivation 
in North Borneo. It also shows that, independent 
of the bad luck or the mal-administration of Hurope 
ventures, coffee may before long become an important 
article of export from North Borneo. That these 
Chinese labourers, without capital, and living from 
hand to mouth, should devote themselves to an 
agricultural experiment in coffee onso large a scale 
ought to be taken as an encouraging sign by plan- 
ters proceeding to Borneo who have capitalto back 
their enterprise and carry them through all the 
initial difficulties. Coffee prices are very encoura- 
ging just now, and the production in several important 
fields has falleu away, so that the future of coffee 
cultivation in this part of the world seems to be 
full of promise. In Ceylon there is little or no 
suitable virgin soil in the hands of the Government, and 
Ceylon investors who are turning their minds to coffee 
are beginning to look abroad for some promising region 
whers they way utilise their capital in planting. [t 13 to 
the Straitsand Borneo that attentionis now being turned. 
The ten agricultura) land grants, which the Perak 
Government offered on specially liberal terms, have all 
been applied for, chiefly by Ceylon men, we hea-. And 
North Borneo is also apparently avout to profit by this 
increase’ attention given to the opening up of new 
areas to ceffee cultivation, for wo are iuformel that 
there are prospcets of the early investment of capital, 
from Ceylon aud elsewhere, in the raising of Liberiau 
coffee there on a considerable scale. If North Borneo 
has, through circumstances avoidable ani otherwise, 
not attained any distinct success yet in tobacco, it may 
find its reputation, as a ficld for enterpriso, vindicated 
before long in the direction of coffee, 


Inferior Czynton Tra.—The Madras Mail 


,of 18th August has the following :— 


The following passage is from a London tea-agent’s 


letter :— Some megs from Osylon, which they call tea, 


has been sold at 1d and and 21d per pound, and we are 
to have, they say, continuous supplies,” Whereupon 
acontemporary remarks :—‘‘ Ceylon is about to kill tea 
as it hag killed coffee. Not having o particularly fine 
soil, butian exhausting climate, the growers give tho 
plant no rest, with the result that the value of their tea 
is falling yearly, and, unfortunately, in forcing down 
prices it brings down with it for the timo being all other 
classes of tea,” 

The contemporary referred to is we believe the 
Linglishman. The Madras Times in quoting the 
extract says :— 

This policy of flooding the markets with worthlesg 

leaf is most shortsighted, and we wonder that ‘the 
Ceylon Planters’ Aegociation do not at-once take the 
question up. 
We think that there can be no doubt that a good 
deal of very inferior tea has been sent home lately 
from Ceylon, as proved by the brokers’ reports 
and low prices; but that the pessimistic forebodings 
of the Calcutta paper (representing the Bengal tea 
planters) are likely to come true we certainly do 
not believe. However, our tea planters should be 
careful not to give their enemies an excuse for ill- 
natured remarks, 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NeW PRODUCTS. 


EAST INDIA. 
‘Bombay, Ceylon, Madras 
Coast and Zanzibar, 
ALOES, Socotrine .. .. 

Zanzibar & Hepatic 
BARK,CINCHONA Crown 


Red... 


(From S. Figgis & Cows Fortnightly Price Current 


QUALITY. 

‘Good and fine dry «£3 a £6 10s 
Common and good __,.. |40s3 a £5 5s 
Renewed ., «/3d @ Is 
Medium to fine Quill 4d a 9d 
Spoke shavings «. + /2d a 4d 
Branch. we wo (ld a 8d 
Renewed of 2d 


“ a is 
Medium to 200d. Quill. 4d ‘ 6d 
Spoke shavings ... {2d a 3d 


Branch « 200 he ce a a 
ee ed foe on on a 
BEES’ WAX, E.I., White Good to fine .. (£6108 a £8 
Bes Reelow oop ui ne (£6 a £7 
Mauritius adagascar...|qoe. we ww [S68 £6 1 
eT CES Fair to good 58 
Allepee me eel Pair to fine clipped wfls a 23 6d 
Mangalore «. + Rold, bright, fairto fine,,./1s 6d a 83 4d 
Malabar... Good to fine plump, cliped 23 a 2s 9d 
Ceylon, Malabar sort! Fai to good bold bleached 2s 6d a 3g 6d 
» 9 medium ,, {ls 6d a 254d 
small Is a ls 6d 
Alleppee andigmall to bold brown «..jls a 1s 6d 
Mysore sort) Pair to fine bold + [2s 6d a 43 
a ss medium w {ls 6d a is 10d 
L Me Covent 5, small tes las a i 4d 
ong wi G to good .|6d a 23 
CASTOR OIL, Ists Common 1 one) "aad a 47a 
Qndslwair and good pale .. fad a 35d 
. ..2*48!Brown and brownish 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ...!yair to fine bright 
Ord’y. and middling 
CINNAMON, paste ord’ to fine pale eu. 
8rds aD ” Lad ” 
athe 
Chibs| Pair to fine plant 


CLOVES, Zanzibar 
and Pemba. 
» STEMS 
COCULUS INDICUS 
COLOMBO ROOT... 


CROTON SEEDS, sifted... 
CUTCH O00 
DRAGONS BLOOD, 
Zanzibar 080) 
GALLS, Bussorah & 
Turkey tee 


Fair to fine bright 
Common dull and mixed aad a 33d 


Common to good s.(ad a 1d 
‘\Fair sifted... . jllsa ils 6d 
‘|Good to fine bright sound|22s 6d a 28s 6d 
“ordinary & middling .. |16s a 20s 
Fair to fine fresh ... {15s a 203 
Fair to fine dry [248 a 828760 
Ordinary to good drop ...|50s a 90s 


Fair to find dark blue ...j528 6d a 60s 


F Good white and green .../40s a 50s 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut «-\Gooqtofine bold... 6590, 75s 
22 ***!Small and medium ..(403 a 52s 
Bough. Fair to fine bold (823 a 40s 
Bengal, Rough Small and ue ie cH 2 a 283 
‘ Fair to goo vas (19s 
Guat ae ns *"!Blocky to fine clean ..{508 a 903 
ANIMI, washed ...[picked fine pale in sorts,|£11 a7 £12:10s 
Part yellow & mixed do.J|£10 a £11 
Bean & Peasizeditto ...)£5 a £7 10s 
Amber and red bold .,.J£10 a £12 
Medium & bold sorts .../£6 10s a £11 
JORIS "|Good to fing pale frosted i 
ARABIC EI. & ae on sifted .|60s a 803 
Sorts, dull red to fair ... ree a a) 
; Good to fine pale selected|/493 a 553 
Ghats, ‘1Sorts middling to good... 1288 B3s 
Good and fine pale ,,,/608 a 100s 
Ararat, Reddish to pale brown ... pe a Bs 
53 a 50s 
Madras _,|Dark to fine pale ...,1o 
y to fine pinky block 
ASSAFGSTIDA a OEE ae y lsoatateos 
Ordinary stony to midling|1 15s a aes 
Fair to fine bright +..J009 a 608 
SET a, picked  |Fair to fine pale [£4 a £7 
‘Aden sorts|Middling to good «(703 @ 803 
OLIBANUM, irop...|Eair to fine white ..{858 a 603 
*lReddish to middling .,.|22s 6d a 325 64 
pickings. fMiddling togoodpale ... 123 a 183 
siftings .. :Suighely foul to fine {10s a 153 


INDIARUBBER 
fast African Ports, Zanzi- 
bar and Mozambique Coast 


Assam, 


2angoon 


Madagascar, Tamataye, 


; 


a White softish ditto 


hard clean ball 
.. {lg 8d als 11a 
..jlgals 7d 

... {ls 4d a 1s 104 
..jls 7d a Is 9d 


Uarips root 

Liver f t f 
Sausage, air re) ine 
Good B fine Is 8d a 2s 2d 
Common foul & middling 9d a 1s 6d 
Fair to good clean . (188d a 13 11d 
Goodto fine pinky &white/2s a 2s 4d 
Fair to good black ...(13 8d a 1s 11d 


sil 
Majungs end Bopebe good to fine pale (28 2d a 383 
tS TISHL Maws }Tonsue:. dark to fair 1s a. 28 
f Bladder Pipe,,,|Clean thin to fae bold... ene Aes if 
y “Dark mixed to fine pale 62d a 18 6c 
Porso ar. 1a 64 a 39 


Burrachce Leak 


*"}Common to go0d pale s+! 


\euoratrons East Coast Africa, Mala- 


{Is 10d a 23 24 |TORTOISESH ELL 


London, August 18th, 1891.) 


HAST INDIA Continued 
QUALITY, QUOTATIO 


bar and Madras Coast, 


Bengal. 
(INDIGO, Bengal «..|Middling to fine violet.../4s 4d a bs 9 
Ordinary to middling .../38 4da 43 24 
Kurpah ine «.|Pairto good reddish violt 33 6d a 48 


Ordinary and middling...|2s 24a 8s 34 


Madras (Dry Leaf).|Middling to good .../28 8d a 8s 
Low to ordinary ls 8d a 2g 4 
[VORY--Elephants’ Teeth- 
60 1b. & upwards _.../Soft slightly def. to sound|£66 l0sa £ 


over 30 & under 60 1b. £55 a £69 


” 


40 a 100 lb. (Hard 4, 1» «248 a £59 
Scrivelloes .., ..|Soft ” ” £30 a £4810 
Gg pskeret <5 e £23 1030 £2 


Billiard Ball Pieces 21a 3hin Sound +++ |£80 1038 £90 | 
Bagatelle Points ... sii, def. to fine sound .. 
Cut Points for Balls |Shaky to fine solid sd.. 
Mixed Points & ya Defective, part hard .|£34 10saZ53 | 
Cut Hollows ..| Thin to thick sli, def to 


sound «..|£80 a £55 
Sea Hone Teeth— 
za b. Crvd.crkd & close strghtjIs a 3s 9d 
VMYRABOLANES, Bombay|BhimliesI, good & fine 
male 18s a 153 
(I, tair pickings|8s 6d a 10s 
Jubbleporel, good & fi 


i, 
jections .../98 6d a 10s 
Vingorlas, good and fine/10s 61a 11s 
Good to fine picked... |11s 6 a 12s 


Madras, Upper Gene y 


39 .|Common to middling .,.}9s 2 10s 6d 

Coast veo| Bar! oe ... {ls 3d a 11s 
Pickings ...{Burnt and defective ../886d a 10s 
MACE, Bombiy ...|Dark to good bold pale...|28 a 3s 2d 
W’dcom. darkto fine bold|34 a 1s 2d 

NUTMEGS, i5 ,./65’3 a 80’s ..j23 8d a 83 14 

83’s a 180’s_ . Is 6d a Qs 7 

NUX Cochin, Madras} { Fair to fine bold fresh|11s a 133 6d 


VOMICA and Bomb: uy Small ordivary and fair}63 a 8s 6d 
OIL, CINNAMON ..|Pair to fine heavy [18 a 2s 6d 
CITRONELLE ..|Bright & good flavour.. |} a jd 
LEMONGRASS Ke es awe tae a Ld 
Cey!oa__,,,/Mid, to fine, not woody |20s a 253 
OROHELUA \ Zanzibar .,.|/Picked clean flat leaf .,.|L0s a 2us 
Mezambique} ,, wiry F 253 a 35s 
PEPPER— 
Malabar, Black sifted ...|Fair to bold heavy... 4d 44d 
Alleppee & Tellicherry | ,, Goode epibes oars 
Tellicherry, White ...] 5, Is, a Is Ii 


PLUMBAGO, Lump 15s a 22s 


..|Fair to fine brigi: t bold 
.|lls a 143 


Middling to good small.. 


Chips ..{Sli*tly foul to fine bright|9s a 12s 
Dust ...|Ordinary to fine bright.../4s 6d a 83 
RED WOOD .jFair-and fine bold ..j}£3 a £31 


SAFFLOWER, Bengal Goodtofinepinkynominal|503 2 60s 
Ordinary to fair «.|285 a 45s 
Inferior and pickings ...)158 a 25s 
SALTPETEKE, Bengal ...JOrdinary to good .../l68 6d a 17: 
SANDAL WOOD, Logs..,}Fair to tine flavour ...|/£35 a £60 
” » Chips .'Inferior to fine £9 a £30 
SAPAN WOOD ... . |Lean to good bold £4 a £7 
See ae Ordinary to fine bright 303 a 90s 
ENNA, Tinuevelly .. {Good to fine bold green,..j6d a 8d 
Medium to bold green... j4d a 6d 
Small and mediumgreen{2d a 3d 
Common dark and smal}jld a 134 
..|Ordinary to good ld a Od 
... | EGyPTTan—med. to large 35s a 97s 6 
small and medium) ~ 
oyster and chicken|703 a 85s 
.|Bompay—fine thick ., {903 a 100s 
bright fairly clea.}?7s 61a 105 


Bombay 
SHELLS, M.-o’-P. 


large x 
medium stout 


chicken part stout ¥ a 5, 49803 a 1025 
oyster part thin .. Fr : », |/286d a 80. 
Mussel... . |medium to fine bold |48s a 55s 


small and mrdium sorts Bis a 45s 
Sorts.. ace a 10s 
Mid. to fine blk notstony foe 6d a 15s 
Stony and inferior 4s 63 { 
Fair & fine clean heayy/19s a 223 
Zanzibar and Bombay] Low thin to mid. clean|Ss a 17s 6d 
'URMWERIC,Bengal .|Leanigh to fine plump 


Lingah Ceylon ... 
[TAMARINDS 00 as 


finger ... . |15s a 163 
Madras ...|Fin, fairto fine boldbrgtjl7s a 203 
» + |/Mixed middling... . {5s a 16s 
” +» /Bulbs ... vee .. [10s a 12s 
Cochin ,,.|Finger ... ve we {18S a 14 
VANILLOES, 
Bourbon, Ists .../Fiue, cryst?ed 5 to9 in,j/8s a 163 
Mauritius, | 2nds...)Poxy & reddish 5 to8 in, 73 a 128 — 
Seychelles, } 3rdg...!Lean & dry to mid, un- 
der 6 in. «(48 a 7S 
Madagascar, } 4ths,,./Low, foxy, inferior and 
DiCkiDES, +6 tee Qs a os 
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The following pages include the contents of the Magazine of the School .of 


Agriculture for September :— 
PLANTS AND WATER. 


LANTS may, in a general way, be 
said to be composed of water and 
solid material, ‘The amount -of 

water in plants is very variable— 

ripe seed containing about 13 per 


“and leaves of ordinary herbaceous 


plants, on an average, 70 per cent ; many water 
plants as well-as some fruits and roots, 90-per 
cent; fungi up ‘to 95 per cent. 

According to Nregeli’s theory every molecule or 
‘ultimate solid particle of the plant is sur- 
‘rounded by a film or sheath of water; when the 

molecules are large, the proportion of water is 
small, while when the molecules.are small, the pro- 
portion of water is large. The quantity of water, 
according to this theory, varies only within certain 
limits. If it be presentbeyond these limits; ze., if 
there be too much or too little water, the texture of 
the plant willbe destroyed. Loss of water causes 
| a contraction, gain or absorption of water an 
| increase or swelling of the plant body. The pro- 
portion of water in a plant depends partly on the 
) season of the year; and when growth is going on 
| vigorously there is always an increase of water. 
Nearly all the water in plants is taken in by 
the roots, though, according to Warrington, when 
rain occwrs after severe drought, water may be 


| taken up tosome extent through the leaves. 

Apart from the necessity for water in the plant 

‘| to meet the evaporation which goes‘on through 
the leaves, and thus prevent what is popularly 
spoken of as the drooping of the plant, water is 


| 


very necessary as a medium by which plant. food 
in the soilenters the plant. All the plant food 
which is derived from the soil is taken in as solu- 
tions by the process of osmose. It is » common 
fallacy that plant food is also taken into the plant 
as solid matter. The solutions which are taken in 
by the roots are either of substances found ready 
dissolved, or of substances which have been dissolved 
through the action ‘of the.acid sap:in the roots. A 
tolerably large amount of water is required to.dis- 
solve and carry a:small amount.of plant food from 
the soil into the plant, asthe solutions which enter 
are very weak ones. Owing to the rapid evaporation 
of water through the leaves, these weak 
solutions are concentrated in the upper parts of 
the plant, and the required ingredients.are appro- 
priated by the plant for the formation of new 
tissue, while those not required are got rid of as 
incrustations on the older tissues. 

A little time ago we heard artesian wells 
objected to on the ground that the water they 
supplied was practically pure water, that is water 
without silt (so it was put tous); dt being main- 
tained that the water of artesian wells was 
perfectly useless for cultivation purposes. Now 
water available by a plant may have silt in sus- 
pension, plant food in solution, or neither, but 
only certain substances which help. water to 
act upon insoluble plant foodin the soil and render 
it soluble. While irrigation water (as. irri- 
gation is carried out in Ceylon) carries silt in 
suspension, it is not to be supposed. that it is of 
value solely as acarrier of silt, for besides carry- 
ing substances in mechanical suspension, — it 
would also hold substances in solution, as well as 
act as the medium for conveying soluble plant 
food, however derived, into the plant. To say 
that the supplying of water, without plant food 
in suspension or solution, to a plant is of no value 
to it, is to deprecate all “dry cultivation,” to 
say thatrain is a superfluity in agriculture, that 
watering by the hand in Horticulture is a waste 
of labour. 

Let it however be remembered that water in 
addition to being a carrier of silt may contain up 
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to 50 per cent of dissolved matter in solution, 
and is of the greatest importance in the plant 
economy as a medium through which plant food 
is taken up from the soil as solutions into the 
plant (a function which even chemically pure 
water—which is never found in nature—may per- 
form), while it is also necessary to meet the eva- 
poration that goes on through the leaves, and 
the full value of water will be better understood. 


——_—____— —————— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

We are glad to be able to mention that the 
Circular regarding the project of issuing Sinhalese 
leaflets on practical agricultural matters, has 
elicited replies of an encouraging nature, not 
only from Government officials but also from 
private agriculturists. Among the latter are 
Mr. Gunaratne, Athapattu Mudaliyar of Galle, 
who has before now showed the active inter- 
eat he takes in the welfare of his countrymen, 
and Mr. H. D. Gunesekera, whose promise of 
support is very encouraging. 


While Mr. Gunasekere sets a goodexample to 
our old boys by promising to take a large number 
of leaflets to be distributed among the villagers 
about his own home, Mr. J. A. G. Rodrigo, the 
energetic Agricultural Instructor at Bandaragama, 
who orders 350 copies, and hopes to take in 150 
more, sets an admirable example to his brother 
Instructors. Among others who have promised 
to support the Sinhalese leaflet project is Mr, 
Jayasuriya, the Mudaliyar of Rayigam Korale. 

We have much pleasure in notifying that the 
Government have sanctioned the purchase of a 
stud bull for the School of Agriculture. It is 
expected that the animal, which is one of the 
Saidapet farm stock, will be brought over from 
Madras very shortly. It has been also 
decreed that a block of land, 43 acres in extent, 
adjoining the School of Agriculture shall be handed 
over to that institution. Theaction of the Govern- 
ment in these two instances leads us to infer 
that the welfare of native agriculturists, in 
whose interests the School of Agriculture was 
founded, will not be lost sight of during H. KE. 
Sir Arthur Havelock’s reign, and to expect that the 
few liberal measures which have been reserved 
for an energetic Governor to pass in favour of 
Agriculture will be fact accompli before the end 
of that reign. 


There seems a fair prospect of a good trade in 
dried bananas being opened out with England and 
Germany. An endeavour is being made by the 
Guild of Co-operators of Queensland to deal directly 
with the great Co-operative Undersale Stores in 
England, It is expected that the bananas, which 
are merely dried on wire-netting, besides being 
used like dried figs as dessert, will be stewed 
like prunes, cut to the size of raisins and used in 
puddings. Once the export ofthe dried fruit is 
established, there will be another opening for 
native cultivators, who, if they cannot beexpected 
to dry their ownfruit, might send in their supplies 
of fresh fruit to some enterprising man who owns 
a fruit-drying apparatus. We have not yet 
heard the opinion of the English grocers on the 


common passion vine, Pussiflora 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales for May 


specimens of jams and jellies made of Ceylon 
fruit, which Mr, Baumgartner is said to have taken 
with him to England, 


According to Australian experiments, one pound 


of dried bananas soaked in water and stewed 
for half an hour has been found to swell up to 
5 tb in weight, besides a swest syrup being pro- 
duced without the addition of any sugar. 
ment of dried fruit sold in London at 6d. per ib, 
and if the nett profit shows 3d. a pound, the in- 
dustry shonld pay very well. 
that a company on a large scale could make 
bananas pay well at 2d. per th. 


A ship-~ 


It is even thought 


The ‘passion fruit” is the product of the 
edulis, The 


gives notes regarding the cultivation of the vine, 
and distinguishes three other species which are 
recommended for cultivation, The first is 
Passiflora macrocarpa, the large granadilla; 
second, the P. maliformis, or sweet calabash ; 
and third, the P quadrangularis, the common 
granadilla, The soil best suited to the growth of 
the passion-vine is said to be one of a rather loamy 
nature, and that is fairly rich in humus, though 
the vine is so hardy that it will grow in almost 
any soil and situation. Fences for trailing the 
vine should run as due north and south as _ possi- 
ble, so that the vines may receive sunshine on 
both sidesof the fence. ‘The vine can be propa- 
gated by cuttings, layers and seeds. The latter 
produces the most vigorous plants, and the seeds 
should be collected from the earliest ripened 
fruits. 


Prof. Church’s analysis of the ground-nut 
(Arachis hypogea) shows that it contains of water 
75, albuminoids 24:5, starch 11°7, oil 50:0, fibre 
4:5, ash 18. The oil which forms so large a 
proportion of the ground-nut is ofa clear, pale, 
straw colour; it will not become rancid and 
improves withage. It is known in commerce as 
“nut oil,” and is not only adulterated with, but 
is substituted for olive oil. It is valuable as a 
lubricant for delicate machinery. The residue or 
cake after extraction of the oilis a very fatenning 
eattle food, as well as a valuable fertilizer. 
“Chocolate cakes” are said to be manufactured 
to a large extent out of ground-nuts alone in the 
United States. The stems of the plant, after 
removal of the crop, form a most useful fodder 
which cattle are very fond of. 


Mr. T. B. Kehelpanala writes: —“ Gampola- 
wela, as the name indicates, is a row of 
fields situated in the vicinity of the town. of 
Gampola. These fields have an historical reputa- 
tion. One of the late Kandyan Kings dedicated 
the fields to the Dalada Maligawa (the tooth relic 
palace at Kandy) with a view to gaining merit, 
and they are still held in undisturbed possession 
by the temple. The fields in the Kandyan 
Provinces are generally irrigated by wmunams or 
streams, The w@munam which flows to Gampola- 
wela takesits rise from Dolosbage—a distance of 
about 8 miles. It is said that in former times the 
breadth and the depth of the amunam in question | 
was so great, that the king used to row about in it, _ 
hence it was afterwards known as Raja Ela or 
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the Ming's Stream. This stream 


is now con- } authority. 


This report passed through several 


siderably reduced in breadth owing to, I suppose, — hands, appearing no doubt as the outcome of the 


the deposit of sediment. ‘The fields are about 260 
‘amupams in paddy sowing extent; and a panoramic 
view of them could he got from the Mariawatte Tea 
Factory. An atuva or granary with carved collossal 
pillars for the storing of paddy was constructed 
by one of the later kings. The wooden part of 
the structure is massive and~ grotesque, and yet 
ornamental. This afwva was capable of holding 
about 20,000 bushels. The late Martyn Mohan- 
diram of Gampola, a Kandyan Chief reputed for 
his riches, repaired the structure, taking care to 
preserve its former shape and style. This atwva 
is at present knownas the Gampola Atuva, and 
belongs to Kehelpanala Pohath Walauwa. The 
fertility of these fields has been reduced to an 
appreciable degree, as may be proved from a com- 
parison of present crops with the produce of former 
times, The fields being Maligawa property are 
exempted from all taxes.” 


A correspondent writes:—“ One cannot but 
admire the excellent arrangements made by the 
Agricultural Department of Madras for gathering 
information regarding the condition of all 
branches of agriculture. Men qualified for the 
work of inspecting and reporting on such subjects 
as crops, cultivation, cattle, &c., are sent about the 
country to enquire into these matters, with a view 
to rendering such timely aid as it is possible to 
give, when assistance is needed. Here in Ceylon 
it is only after the lapse of much time (and it is 
during such time that any action, if necessary, 
should be taken) that the existence of any abnor- 
mal circumstances connected with any branch 
of agriculture is made known by a casual 
reference to the fact in the report of a revenue 
officer. As might be expected the reference it- 
self is too vague to beof any practical value, no 
details, reliable facts and correct figures being 
given. While in the Madras Presidency infor- 
mation is gathered firsthand by  Agri- 
cultural Inspectors who travel about with this 
objectin view, in Ceylon similar information is 
commonly gathered by some illiterate unpaid 
minor headman, who so far from possessing a 
special knowledge of agricultural matters, is some- 
times poorer in his general attainments than an 
ordinary village schoolboy. he information 
gathered by these minor headmen is passed over 
to others, who though higher in station are not 
more intelligent than they; in due course the 
information reaches the Mudaliyar, through whom 
it reaches headquarters, I am able to 
give an instance of how ‘reports’ are made 
from my own personal experience. A village 
headman casually enquired of me what 
weight of arrowroot tubers would be suflicient to 
produce one pound of flour, Having had no 
experience of the preparation of arrowroot flour at 
the time, I answered that I was not in a position 
to give a definite answer, but that I thought about 
10 or 12 1b. would be necessary. Some time after- 
wards it came tomy knowledge that the headman 
who questioned me had to furnish areport onarrow- 
root, and had mentionedin his report that 12 lb. 
of tubers were necessary to produce one pound of 
flour, Fortunatelythe headman not wishing to let 
it be known that he had got this information 
secondhand, did not mention the name of his 


personal experience of the individual who last 
submitted it. In the end the figures of the 
Wewita Agricultural Instructor, which were 
obtained as the result of numerous experiments, 
and which were published for general information, 
were called in question on the authority of the 
report, whose history [have narrated!” [We can- 
not but think, ac we earnestly hope, that this is 
only an exceptional case.—Ep. | 


ee 
KAPOK OR THE SILK COTTON TREE, 
(Eriodendron Anfractuosum.) 
By W. A. DBE SILva, 


There are several species of plants which sup- 
ply a silky down, known by the popular name 
of Silk Cotton. In different countries this name 
is applied to the product of different species of 
plants; but most of these products have had hardly 
any commercial value, as silk cotton is totally un- 
fit for spinning purposes, The staple obtained from 
some of the species has now got a certain economic 
value, as it is used as stuffing material for pillows 
and cushions, and sometimes for adulterating with 
genuine cotton and wool. There are two species 
of trees in Ceylon which produce the silk cotton— 
commercially known as Kapok. Among these 
the most important one is the Eriodendron an« 
Fractuosum, the Sinhalese Imbul, and the Tamil. 
Elavum, This tree thrives well in the warmer 
parts of the Island. 

It generally grows wild, but is at present cul- 
tivatéd to some extent in certain localities, It 
must not, however, be understood by this that 
the tree producing the Kapok is ever systemati- 
cally cultivated, but it isonly planted here and 
there in plantations. 

The tree attains to very large dimensions, often 
growing to the height of eighty feet. The trunk 
is straight and the branches are borne on the top 
of the tree. The bark in the lower part of the 
mature trunk is covered sparsely with thick 
prickles, which form into small knobs as the tree 
grows older. The timber of this tree is very 
light, and hence is only adapted for the purposes 
of fuel, but of late, after being sawn into planks, it 
has been usedin the manufacture of tea boxes, &c. 

The plant begins to bear in its third year. 
The flowers which areof a pretty large size with a 
thick whitish corolla and a cup-shaped green 
clayx are borne once a year in February-March, 
and the fruits which are formed very soon after 
are ready for plucking in April, May and June. 
During the flowering time flying foxes frequent 
the trees, as they are very fond of the young 
blossoms. The fruits are long and cylindrical, 
about five inches in length and three in circum- 
ference, and are filled with a downy cotton-—staple 
very short and curled—interspersed with black 
seeds, This down forms the ‘Kapok’ of com- 
merce. The productive power of the trees 
differ much according to size and age. Wor 
instance, a fully-grown tree with numerous 
branches might yield about half a hundred- 
weight or even more of Kapok, while a young 
tree with a few branches might yield not more 
than a pound or two, 
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The export trade in Kapok in Ceylon is of 
very recent origin, probably not older than ten 
years. Previous to this the product had only 
a local demand for the purposes of stuffing 
pillows, cushions, c., and this demand was so 
small, that it did not even encourage the collec- 
tion of the Kapok found on the trees which were 
growing wild. 

Since’ an export trade began, the demand has 
increased so much, that not only is Kapok care- 
fully collected from the trees growing wild, but 
great care is taken to preserve it and plant new 
trees wherever the opportunity occurs. 

There is a large demand for the article in 
Australia, where it is used in the manufacture 
of pillows and cushions, and it is also exported 
to Holland and Fiji, where it is said to be used 
for mixing with cotton and wool in the manu- 
facture of cloth. 

Ceylon is not the only country where this 
article is produced, for Jaya, Sumatra and the 
adjacent Island are also exporting it largely, 

The cultivatlon of the Kapok-producing tree 
in Ceylon could be very much extended, not by 
growing it as a separate product, for then it 
would not pay, but by planting the trees at in- 
tervals in the lowcountry plantations as.shade and 
boundary trees. 

The other species of silk cotton found in Ceylon 
is the Bombarv Malabaricum, the Katu Imbul 
of the Sinhalese. It is not so commonly 
met with, and may be said to be never cultivated. 
The plant is characterized by the sharp prickles 
whith are found abundantly on the stem. Its 
leaves are smaller and greener than those of the 
Eriodendron, and the flowers.bear scarlet corollas. 
The fruits. are smaller in size, but contain silky 
down of rather a slightly better quality. 

Among the other less known varieties of sills 
cotton, which are not utilized commercially, the 
giant bombax of South America may be giyen as 
an example. This plant is known as Bombav 
cieba, and is found of very large dimensions, 
Waterton in his “ Travels in South America” gives a 
graphic description of the tree, and says that the 
staple is very short and is of a yellowish colour, 
and that no use has. been found for it, except for 
packing the arrows of the South American Indians 
and stufting pillows 


eS ae 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE COCONUT 
PALM. No. 1. 


The cultivation and. nurture of the Coconut 
Palm ( Cocos nucifera) las been for many 
yéars past the subject of much speculation, and 
especially during the last half century, in, the first 
part, of which Kuropeans. in Ceylon first opened 
out large estates of this valuable tree, notably in 
the Kastern, Proyince, and, more particularly in 
the District of Batticaloa. Before this time. of 
course many large plantations and village plots 
were cultivated by the natives of the country, 
but no scientific method of planting and manur- 
ing was before this attempted, nor was the, mak- 
ing of ‘ Copra, with care and attention to details, 
the speciality that it is at the present time, 

Of the native method of cultivation 1 will 
say but little—only one system being universally 
followed, The ripe nut is placed upright in the 
ground, the ‘eye’ or sprouting end appearing 


about one to two inches above the surface. 
is carelessly and irregularly watered, and the 
plant, transplanted in due time, is ill-attended 
to during its tender years, and then left to its 
own devices till the fruit, 
picked for use or sale, or is plucked immature 
for the purpose of drinking the coconut water. 


This 


when matured, is 


On the first planted estates the European 


proprietors—following the native custom as far 
as the planting of the nut in nurseries was con- 
cerned—made. no selection of nuts, and planted 
them vertically, that is, as they hang on the tree, 
The main difference however between the Euro- 
pean and native methods consisted in a careful 
watering, and in the regular manuring of the 
plant from time to time 
ported nuts for planting from the Galle and 
Matara or the southern sea borde—the habitat 
of some of the finest trees in the Island, 
but strange to say, many of the estates so planted, 
suffered in comparison 
with local seed—the nuts becoming smaller and 
smaller every year,the trees failing in power of 
production, and finally 
within the last few years whole acres—indeed 
large portions of estates—have died out, and 
many estates abandoned in consequence. 


Afew proprietors im- 


with those planted 


dwindling away, till 


Of very late years a new method of planting 
the nut in nurseries has been followed, the 


results being up to date eminently satisfactory. 


The methods followed by Dame Nature in the 
propagation of seeds—of whatever kind they 
may be—are infallible, and he who departs from 
the rules she lays down, travels out of the circle 
or sphere of success: ; and whenwe see whole conti- 
nents.and islands clothed with great forests where 
the trees have been self-propagated, must accept 
the axiom that Nature isright, and that they only 
wrong who depart from her unchanging rules. 

In the case of coconuts it will be found by the 
most careless observer that the nut, in falling 
from the tree, always lies on the ground horizon- 
tally or on its side, in which position it is best 
fitted for sprouting, growing, and successfully 
arriving at maturity, as I shall now proceed to 
demonstrate. 

The young %r tender nut is found to be full 
of a liquid or coconut water as it is called—so 


‘excellent a drink—which not only keeps the nut 


moist but helps tobring to perfection that portion 


of the nut. which hardens by degrees till it reaches 


the useful or ‘Copra’ stage, and holds not only a 
rich milk but a valuable oil inits tissues. This 
coconut water is absorbed by degrees by the 


‘maturing nut which will be found to containa 


less amount, probably only a half, the original 
quantity. 

The coconut being rather of an elongated shape 
the sprouting portion lies atone end, so that if 
planted in a vertical, or upright position, the 
water only filling half its cavity and the sprouting 
eye being at the top,—the ey€ remains dry and 
unmoistened, and though the seed sprouts from 
the dampness of the soil, the sprout does not 
attain the full vigour that it would do under 
other conditions. 

But if the nut is planted horizontally,—or in. 
the natural position it lies on the ground as it 
falls from the tree,—the sprout or eye never dries, 
and it receives constant nourishment from the 
water within which keeps it moist eyen though 


‘the cavity of the nut he halé filled, 
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In the same way a bottle of wine half filled: and 
corked, anc laid on its side will always have 
the cork moist. i think it may be safely 
assumed that a nut planted in its natural or 
horizontal position, will in course of time germi- 
nate more successfully and produce a better and 
more vigorous plant than.one which is planted 
vertically or in an unnatural position. 

So much for the position of the coconut when 
planted in the ground. 

It will be found that the selection of large 
vigorous nuts for the formation of a nursery 
requires great consideration, The nut should be 
well matured, but not too much withered or 
shrivelled up. 

Nuts which have remained long-in store should 
not be selected, and the best should be chosen 
from large quantities freshly picked, If possible 
those nuts should be taken to. gradually form a 
nursery, which have fallen of themselves and 
have not been picked, On an estate of 300 or 
350 acres, from 2 to 800 nuts will drop from the 
trees in 24 hours, or inone day and: one night, 
and 250 nuts will be quite sufiicient to plant out 
one large nursery bed, and this process may be 
repeated till 10,000 nuts have been laid 
down, 


The. nurseries should be well watered, about. 


twice or. three times. a week. The soil should be 
kept moist but not flooded or drenched with 
water, particularly when the sprouts. begin to 
appear, as water lodges in the eye which is:some- 
what hollow and sometimes rots the young sprout, 
lt is welll to keep the nursery clean, as dirt 
attracts worms andibeetles, which not only attack 
the sprout, but the tissues. of the nut as. well, 


R. ATHERTON, 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES FROM <A. TRAVELLER'S DIARY, 


I had lately the pleasure of visiting the Happy 
Valley Industrial and Retormatory Schools. _ It is 
toosoon yet I think to judge how far such, Insti- 
tutions as this will be a success and benefit to the 
Island, They certainly deserve to succeed, for 


the work of reforming juvenile offenders is in, 


itself a most noble and bold undertaking, A 
great many of the boys who are taught here are, I 
believe, orphans, and they are therefore at the 
sole disposal of the Wesleyan Mission, under whose 
auspices the Institution is conducted, 


Opinions differ as to what are the-best industries 
that should be taught im our Industrial Schools. 
Some people think that local industries should 
be taken up und encouraged, while others 
think that foreign industries should be 
introduced and, adapted to local circumstances. 
This question will, no.doubt be soon settled, as the 
Colombo Technical School, which: is likely to. be 
opened at no distant date, is expected to teach 
just those industries which our boys should: 
learn, 

Carpentry, Shoeing, Printing, Blacksmith’s work, 
and Agriculture, are some of the industries at 


f much 


present, taught at Happy Valley: Everybody 
will agree that a knowledge of agriculture in all 
its. branches will be of much practical benefit to 
the youth of Ceylon. Sheep-rearing, dairy-farm- 
ing, and horticulture are some of the branches of 
agriculture to whichattention is paid at Haputale, 
while experiments have been made in vititu- 
culture, cotton, tobacco, paddy cuitivation, &c. 
Cotton, [am afraid, is not likely to be of any 
success in this part of the Island. Speaking of 
cotton, li must repeat heremy advicethatit should 
be grown together with some other erops. ‘Lhere 
are many practical planters: who-agree with me in 
this view. The so-called. success. of cotton has 
been the case in only one out of adozen experi- 
ments, Whether the failures: recorded are: due to 
bad seed, bad cultivation, or climate, has:yet to be 
ascertained, Until. then it will always be safe 
to grow cotton with some other crops. 

The Agricultural Instructor attached to the 
Happy Valley Industrial School is, I believe, paid 
by Government.. The question is where will the 
boys of the Institution go when they become: 
men, and what will they do? As I have saia 
before, a great many of them, if I ‘am not mis- 
taken, are at the sole disposal of the: Wesleyan. - 
Mission, and the authorities of this institution will 


‘therefore, I believe, see that the young men are 


placed in: good situations. We may reasonably 
expect that some of them will be sent 
out.to colonize, and-when this has been accom- 


‘plished, and when the lands which have been. 


lying idle for hundreds of years under some of 
the best tanks in the Island are brought under 
cultivation by trained’ boys from Happy Valley, 
wecould then say that this institution has been 
of real benefit to the Island. 


S EEEEEEEERSaaEEeeeae 
RICE CULTIVATION, 
The Madras Agricultural Department has pub- 


lished the more interesting and useful parts of a 


monograph on rice cultivation in Italy, where, 
though the traveller neyer expects to see fields of 
waving paddy, a good deal, of attention. seems to 
be given to the growth of the crop, 

Rice is. supposed to have come out of Orissa, 
and hence its name Oryza Sativa. The earliest 
mention of rice is found in the tragedies. of 
Sophocles, and it is supposed to haye been: first 


introduced. into Kurope by the Greeks of 
Alexandria. The Museum of Agriculture at Rome 


is said to contain, 347. varieties of rice collected 
from all parts of the world} 

There is a good deal in, this Italian monograph 
said in praise of deep ploughing, and among its 
advantages are mentioned increase in feeding 
area, destruction of weeds, increase in retentive 
power for water, and minimising of danger from 
drought. It is further stated that deep ploughing 
increases the outturn by about 9 bushels of paddy 
per acre, that isof course where the substratum 


‘isnot of a sterile nature, 


The section on soils and manures contains 
useful matter. Rice is said to 
require soils rich in potash and nitrogen, not 
wanting in phosphoric acid and not rich in lime. 
lt is stated, however; that different varieties affect 
some rich and some comparatively poor soils, As 
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to depth, the plant has superficial ‘roots and can 
adapt itself to a very thin stratum of fertile soil, 
but, ¢f zt can send tts roots deeper, it will, ike all 
cereals, give a better crop. Generally the best soil 
is clayey with a moderate dose of lime, and a 
little silica and humus; afterwards follow clayey 
caleareous, then calcareous, and lastly silicious, 
butfewsoils are absolutely unsuited. An interest- 
ing table of analysis gives the composition of 
paddy, rice, &c., taken from an acre. 

The composition of the 238°7 cwt. of paddy got 
from the acre was found to be 21'31b. of nitrogen, 
133°5 of ash, 14°] of phosphoric acid, 10 of potash 
and 5:3 of lime. The composition of the rice 
(11 ewt.) was 18°5 of nitrogen, 17:4 of ash, 5°7 of 
phosphoric acid, 3'6 of potash, 12 of lime. 

With regard to manures we read: It is usual 
not to give any manure on good soil and in 
succession to meadow for 2 years and for ] year 
on average soil or in succession to cereals, In any 
case, some manure is spread the third year. This 
however would not answer on perennial rice- 
fields when there is no rotation. In these, yearly 
manuring is essential to maintain the quality of 
the produce constant, and here it is particularly 
advisable to use alternately manures of different 
kinds such that one shallcorrect the defects of 
another. ‘The manures used in Italy are lupin 
seeds, roots of monks’ grass or Rumen paticutia, 
meadow truf when ploughed in, stable manure, 
stable drainage, waste of hemp, flax, &c., ashes of 
various plants, also bones treated with sulphuric 
acid or calcined. ‘his last isof great value, and 
the same is said of normal and phosphatic guanos, 
Green crops are also ploughed in,for which those 
most used are red. clovers, rye, vetches, oats, &c. 

Thepractice of alternating rice with other crops 
dates from the time of the introduction of rice into 
Italy, but it has become much more common of 
late years, since it has been found to increase the 
outturn. The principal crops with which rice is 
grown in rotation in Italy are oats, wheat, 
grasses, maize, flax, clover and various fodder 
plants. 

With regard to the question of irrigation we 
are told that it is impossible to establish any 
universal rule as to thequantity of water required 
as it depends upon too many causes, such as 
porosity of soil, quality of rice-field, that is 
whether permanent or in rotation. According 
to the engineer Cantalupi, in Lombardy 1:23 
cub. feet per second suffices for about 64 acres of 
not very porous land; thisis equivalent to 1 ¢. ft. 
per second to 54 acres or ‘02 c. ft. per second per 
acre, In Verona and Montova ‘085 and ‘048 ¢. ft, 
per second are considered sufficient. Berti-Pichat 
put down the quantity required per second per 
acre generally at ‘0143 c. feet, while Cantoni and 
De Regis fixed the average quantity at ‘02 c., feet 
per second per acre for rice in rotation, and ‘016 
for permanent fields. Paolo Angiolini, another 
engineer, gives ‘036 c, feet for stiff soil, ‘071 for less 
stiff soil, and '14for very porous land. The Societa 
d'Irrigazione Vercellese, a large association of pro- 
prietors who irrigate their own lands with 
Government water consumes on an ayerage over 
several thousand acres, ‘038 ¢. ft. per sec, per 
acre. On their clayey lands they use barely O19, 

The sources of supply of irrigation water in 
italy are:—Canals, in 63 per cent of the total area, 
rivers and streams, in 24 per cent, springs, in 10 


per cent, artificial reservoris in 2 per cent, and 
lakes and ponds! per cent. 

The water from canals has to be paid for. 

The paddy crop in Italy is said to vary from 22 
bushels to 100 bushels per acre, or an average of 
about 61 bushels for rotation rice-fields and 5) 
bushels per acre for permanent rice-fields. 

The above résumé we think should not only 
prove interesting, as it would from merely com- 
paring the system of cultivation in Italy and 
Ceylon, but should furnish a few practical hints as 
regards the question of irrigation, manures, and 
rotation. 


—___—________ 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


When one cites examples of practices carried 
on in the West; and advices their adoption in 
the East, the remark ismade that “it is all very 
well in the West, but people of the East will 
never be made to take to it,” or “the thing is 
not practicable here,” such haye been the cus- 
toms that have met the proposal that town 
sewage should be made use of for agricultural 
purposes in Eastern towns, asit isin Western cities, 
Before saying anything further let me quote 
the following from the Indian Agriculturist 
of the 18th July:—“ The Municipal towns in the 
Punjab are realizing a steadily growing income 
from the sale of town sweepings and manure. 
From the several annual sanitary reports it is 
to be gathered that the sums realized have in- 
creased from R89,483 in 1886 to R1,20,790 
in 1890, and the field must still be a remuner- 
ative one; for itis reported that in many places 
a strong prejudice exists on the part of agri- 
culturists against utilizing sewage as a manure, 
The sooner this prejudice disappears the better 
for both the municipal coffers and the agricul- 
turist as a common gain must fallto both. At 
Umritsur, for instance, there was once a pre- 
judice: now practical experience having shown 
the cultivator the value of sewage as a manure, 
there is eagerness to obtain it, and last year the 
Muncipality realized R3,468 from this source, 
At Peshawur, too, there is ademand, and other 
Muncipalities would do well to create one, In 
this connexion it may be remarked that the ex- 
portation from the conntry of animal bones in 
large quantities has attracted attention, and an 
endeavour isto be made to restrict this expor- 
tation by inducing the zemindar to use this 
valuable fertilizing substance which lies at his 
very door in the cultivation of his own land, 

The North British Agriculturist in reviewing 
Warrington’s Chemistry of the Farm—the text- 
book in agricultural Chemistry for the senior 
class of the School of Agriculture, says :—“ War- 
rington’s chemistry of the farm is one of the 
most useful and most popular handbooks on 
agricultural science that have been issued, and any 
one who makes himself master of all the facts in 
this half-crown manual of agricultural chemistry, 
will then have as accurate and complete a know- 
ledge of the scientific principles of agriculture 
as would be acquired by attending a complete 
course of lectures on the subject by many a 
professor in our universities and colleges, The 
fact that 27,000 copies of this handbook haye 
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already been sold is the best possible proof of 
the usefulness and popularity of Mr. Warring- 
ton’s manual.” 

Panebutano is the name of the shrub, the extract | 
from the root of which has been found a good 
substitute for quinine. 


“The Rural Economy and Agriculture of 
Australia and New Zealand” is the title of Pro- 
fessor Wallace’s new book which is just out. The 
volume consisting of four or five hundred pages, 
is furnished with ten maps, 90 full-page plates, 
and 24 text illustrations, and is priced at one 
guinea. The publishers are Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., London. 


Following the experiments of Fetchner in 
applying electricity to vegetation, a Russian 
agriculturist, M. Spechneff, is reported to have 
made a trial of seeds, which he electrified for 
two minutes by means of a current and repeated | 


the operation ten times upon peas, beans, rye, | 
&e. He found that, as a rule, the electri- 


inches in diameter weighed 66 lbs, ‘he harvest 
was in all four times superior to the ordinary for 
roots, and two or three times for plants, and the 
extra growth did not appear to affect the quality 
of the roots or plants in any way. P 


_ Our thanks are due to the Editors of the follow- 
ing publications for copies of their latest issues:— 
St. Thomas’ College Magazine, Richmond College 
Magazine, Jaffna College Miscellany, Hindu 
Organ, Jaffna Patriot, and Catholic Messenger, 


We have also to acknowladge with thanks copies 
of the Journal of the Society of Arts, the Agri- 
cultural Gazette of New South Wales, the Agri- 
‘cultural Journal of Cape Colony, and Bulletin No. 
21 of the Agricultural Department of Madras, and 
Kew Bulletin No. 43, ie 


The husks of maize or Indian corn are now 


_ being used in the making of some kinds of paper in 


the United States. They are first made to yield a 
glutinous substance by treatment with boiling 


lisation of seeds nearly doubled the rapidity 
of their growth. He then tried to electrilise 
the earth, and the effect of the continuous 


caustic soda, and this paste is separated from the 
fibres of the husk by a hydraulic press working 
over a finely perforated bed plate. The glutinous 


current upon the vegetation is said to have been: matter is passed through the machines in the 


very marked,” Aradish grew 17‘3inches in length, | 


with a diameter of 53 inches, and carrot 10°6 


usual way and made into paper, while the fibres 
-are sold for use in other industries. 
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OF BELFAST ON 
THA, 


MR. DAVIDSON 
CEYLON 


\|}HE great sivocao manufacturer 
| and advocate oflow temper- 
ature combined with powerful 
| downdraught of air in th® 
| manufacture of tea has 
returned to Colombo and is 
= «| bout to leave the island, 
after a visit to our principal tea distriots, during 
hich he saw the leaderg of the tea enterpriso9 and 
xplained to them the principles of his low 
temperature method. This method, it must ever be 
remembered, requires the existence in connection 
with a factory, of sample power to produce a 
stvong down-draught of air. Without this down- 
draught where low temperature has been adopted, 
the result of which some have complained, 
of the tea being ‘stewed’ is inevitable. 
Some haye talked of having adopted low temper- 


ature, instancing 180°, Mr. Davidson refuses to 
regard a heat of 180° as low temperature. His 
figures are 150° for the furnaco heat and 130° 


for the evaporating tea, the leaf, as we indicated 
in our previous article, being finished off in a 
separate drier. In an early number of the Jndian 
Planters’ Gazette, Mr. Davidson’s views, as reported 
by an interviewer and corrected by Mr. Davidson 
himself, will appear ina detailedand authenticated 
form, and we shall not fail to submit the report 
to our readers, 
Meantime we may mention that Mr, Davidson 
has somewhat startled us by stating that one 
result of his visit to the Coylon tea districts is, 
the conviction in his mind that ann our teas 
may be classed for quality as ‘‘high-grown.” He 
“adduced the case of the Kalutara district, where 
the tea is generally planted amongst rocks up 
the sides of more or less steep hills. Lo our 
natural romark that the heat reflected from the 
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faces of the rocks ought, by increasing the tem- 


perature, to give the teas thus grown a more than 
usually low (which means hot) country character, 
his answer was that the cooling down of the 
rocks during the night and of the temperature 
generally was, probably, in proportion to the ex. 
cessive heat during the hours when the sun gave 
out his heat as well as his light rays. In any 
case, as an experienced tea expert, his judgment 
is, as we have stated, that, on the whole, the 
Ceylon teas, from sea-level to 7,000 feet altitude, 
with degrees of difference of course, have all of 
them the pzopertics attributed to high-grown teas. 


she 


TANNIN IN TEA, 


Tf our London correspondent has rightly unéer. 
stood what was remarked to him upon the above 
subject by Mr, John Hughes, the well-known 
agricultural chemist, the ideas which many persons 
have entertained on the subject of an excess of 
fannin in teas must be somewhat modified. Of 
course we do not mean to say in this respect that 
& very large amount of tannin in tea contributes 
to its wholesomeness, but that if seems now to 
be contended that the higher the percentage of it 
that certain teas contain, the higher will be the 
price that they will bring in the London market. 
Mr. Hughes is reported to have said to our London 
correspondent that he felt satisfied from what he 
had observed of the practice of London tea-tasters 
that the judgment of these latter gentlemen was 
almost invariably founded upon the relative pre- 
sence or absence of tannin in the teas submitted to 
them. It seems according to them that tannin 
is the source of strength in tea, and that motives 
of economy lead the home public to purchase teas 
warrented to possess that strength in preference 
to those which are described as weak, solely because, 
according to Mr. Hughes’ judgment, they are 
deficient in tannin, 

Many persons will regard this view, which con. 
firms that of the Madras Government quinologist, 
Mr. Hooper, founded on analyses of Indian and Ceylon 


teas, compared with selling prices, as a novel 
one, and one which if it can be sup. 
ported must materially modify the principles 
hitherto ruling in the selection of tea. With re- 


gard to this probability we shall look forward 
with some anxiety to the decision of the Oom- 
mittee of our Planters’ Association with respeot 
to the offer made by Mr. Hughes to prepare a 
set. of analyses of different teas; That offer hag 
for a long time been held in abeyance by 
our local body ; it has been actually supposed that 
the diginolination to aceept it and act upon it 
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has been caused to some extent by a doubs upon’ 
the epecial subject of tannin in tea and how far 
local interests might be affected by tha publica- 
tion of full information respecting if in regard 
to Coylon teas, But we are now informed that 
the Tea Oommittes of the Ceylon Association in 
London has passed a resolution requesting our 
Planters’ Association to act upon Mr, Hughes’ 


advice and have the analyses proposed by him 
made. It seems certainly desirable that this 
matter should be examined into as closely ag 


possible, Vhs view adopted by Mr, Hughes, that 
the higher the, proportion of tannin in tea the 
more it ig valued in the London market, may 
tend towards considerably modifying the opposi- 
tion said to have been heretofore felt to make 
public the exact proportion contained in the teas 
of our. island growth, if such opposition has 
really existed. 

Now, however great may be the proportion of 
tanpin in some of our teas, it by no means 
follows that it is necessary that the drinkers of 
these to whom it might be injurious or disagree- 
able should imbibe it. Tannin is said to be 
scarcely ever present to any extent in the first 
cup of infusion obtained from tea if the time 
allowed ior the tea to stand be limited to some 
three minutes or .so only. It 1s the second cup, 
after the leaf had been subjected to the influence 
of the boiling water probably for some ten minutes 
or 0, that contains the tannin extract. This 
fact is commonly recognised by tea drinkers, and 
a larger proportion of milk is given to this second 
cup than is supplied with that of the first in- 
fusion drawn off. By a few persons, perhaps, the 
second cup is that most appreciated, but these 
bear, we should say, but a small proportion to 
the whole army of tea drinkers. We do not our- 
selyes pretend to say whether Mr. Hughes’ view 
is right or wrong; but if it be the former (as we 
incline to believe) it is desirable that we should 
know it, as it might most materially affect the 
question of demand for our teas in Huropean 
countries, 

There is another point whioh seems to have 
been stated by Mr. Hughes that will obviously 
call for consideration, He deems it to be 
desirable that the samples he may be ealled 
upon to oenalyse should be gelected on the estates, 
and fresh from the curing operations, to ho at 
once packed in hermetically sealed tins and sent 
home to him. We should naturally conalude 
from this that Mr. Hughes regards it to bea fact 
that our teas as now packed, transported and 
bulked in London undergo a certain modification 
of their characteristics during those operations. 
But what are we specially eeeking as the result 
to the proposed analyses? Is it not to obtain a 
guide as to what teas are best suited to the 
varied tastes of home consumers? If so, and in 
that case, it would seem to us to be desirable that 
the analyses should be made of teas as they are 
delivered to those consumers, and not as they 
come fresh from the operation of curing on the 
estate ? However, as to this we must leave decision 
to thoge of more experience than ourselves ; though 
unless good reagon can be given, it would seem as 
if any result to be obtainod must be fallacious, 
if the tea as submitted to analysis and the tea 
as delivered, in London, is to be tea possessed of 
different characteristics. Double analyses wouid 
seem desirable indeed, of the teas as freshly manu- 
factured and specimens of the same teas when 
they reach the London market. Now that the 
question has assumed the important phases we 
have described, the clearing up of the points now 
n dispute must be more than ever desirable, 


NEW FODDER PLANT. 


Mr. Hart (at the mecting of the Trinidad Central 
Agticultural Board,) sid Mr, Henry Warner had given 
notice of a question between this and last meeting. 
It was:—‘ To ask the Goyernment Botanist whether 
the new fodder plant spoken of so highly in the 7’ropi- 
cal Agriculturist, of Ist January, 1891, and called 
thereia the Lathyrus Sylvestris is known to bim, and 
whether he is aware of the existence of these plants in 
Trinidad or not. If not growing iu Trinidad at the 
present time does the Government Botanist intend to 
introduce into the colony or has he already taken steps 
fo this end?’ 

Dr. de Verteuil: Is it a grass ? 

Mr. Hart: Noe Lathyrus Sylvestris is the plant in 
Question, i¢ is nearly allied to Vicia or vetch. It is 
dispersed ail over the globe chiefly in temperate climes 
Or the mountains of the tropics. A variety of Lathyrus 
Sylvestris isthe “everlasting pea,” which is cultivated 
in Kuropean gardens for the sake of its flowers. It 
appears that in Ceylon they have been planting o 
variety of species, and sorne one has been writing about 
it in the Tropical Agricultwrist. I have not had an 
opportunily of seeing this article or looking it up, as 
the question was only to put to me this morning ; 
but I may say this that I do not think a European 
plant would be likely to thrive in the tropics. Some 
years ago the vetch which thrives in European coun- 
tries was introduced into Jamaica, and had now be- 
come acclimatised there. It was naturalised on the 
hills but it would not grow on the plains. It ought 
to be known whether such plants would thrive here, 
and we might procure seed and try it, but I don’t 
think the trial will be attended with any amount of 
success. Sir Joseph Hooker gives Lathyrus Sylvestris 
as a pative of Great Britain and South Hurope. 

Dr. de Vertenil: I think it will do better in Southern 
peene than in this climate.—Trividad Agricultural 

ecord. 


ee 
RICE IN JAPAN. 


The absence of trustworthy statistics showing 
the progress of sericulture, tea production, and 
Tice-growing since the restoration, is often lamented 
by persons interested in the trade of this country. 
Some general facts are known, but it appears to be 
exceedingly difficult to obtain exact returas, Recently 
the Hiyw published an interesting statement giving a 
rude idea of the development of rice culture since the 
close of the sixteenth century. In 1598 (third year 
of Keicho), we read the area of land under rice 
was 1,311,000 cho (8,277,000 acres), the produce 
of which aggregated 8,500,000 koku (94,995,000 
bushels), being at the rate of a little over 
29 bushels an acre. Out of this amount our con. 
temporary asserts that no less than 12,000,000 koku 
had to be paid as taxes, namely, two-thirds of the 
whole produce—but we Gan scarcely credit this 
figure. A century later 1690, when the country had 
enjoyed peace for a hundred years and the Tokugawa 
dynasty was firmly established, the yield of rice had 
increased to 25,800,000 kokw, a difference of nearly 
40 per cent. Thenceforth until 1832 no statistics are 
given, but in April of the latter year we are told 
that accurate returns gave the total produce of 
rice as 80,558,917.84 hkoku, from which it appears 
that tbe inerease between 1690 and 1832—a 
period of 142; vears—had been only 18 per cent,, 
against an increase of 40 per cent in the previous 
100 years. Fifty-six years later, 1888, the area under 
rice cultivation was 2,685,886 cho (6,714,715 acres) 
and the aggregate produce was 38,645,588 hoku 
(198,251,840 bushels), or a little over 29 bushels an 
acre. hug the increase in this preriod was 26 per 
cent., a fact bearing significant testimony to the 
prosperous condition of the country during the 
past half century. It was natural that in the 
decades immediately succeeding the termination of the 
long era of internecine war whioh the Zaiso and the 
Shogun Iyeyasu brought to an end, a great impetus 
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should have been given to apriculture and industry 
Yet we find that in tho first century of the Tokugawa 
rule the relative increase of the rice crop wag only 
40 per cent., andthe ectual increase 7,300,000 /oku ; 
while in the period of fifty-six years from 1832 to 
1888, the relative increase was 26 per cent., and the 
actual increase 8,086,666 koku, It ia interesting also 
to note that these figure furnish an apparently 
trustworthy estimate of tha productiveness of Japanese 
soil for purposes of rice culture, the averago yield 
over the whole country in 1598 and in 1888 alike 
having been 29 bushels per acre. Perhaps we may 
add that the figures show also how uniform have 
been the methods of the Jepaness farmer during 
the past three centuries.—Japan Weekly Mail, 
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NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE LAND OF 
THE INCAS. 


Panama, 19th June, 1891. 


My dear ——,—There is no doubt good Bishop 

Hober unwitting:y libeiled Oeylon,* but his lines— 

Where every prospect ple:ses, 
Ani only man is vile, 

might most appropriately be applied to Panama. 
‘I do not believe it would be possidle to find on 
the face of this earth a more repulsive lot of 
cutthroats than the peopls who at present inhabit 
this isthmus—a Jegacy I:ft to it by Lesseps. Ton 
years ago the degenerate scum of a/l nations seemed 
to flock hera to help to spend the Frenchmen’s 
money. Never before was such gigantic corruption, 
depravity, and swindling heard of. Tao sx quel 
We now see in palatial buildings abandoned, thousands 
of ponderous machines, tens of thousands of trucks 
and barrows, iron bridges, and stupendous dredges 
all rusting in the malarious jungle. Acres of iren 
cottages now teaanted on'y by vermin or the 
hungry-looking ghosis of canal labourers. One spot 
I visited also told its sad tale—the cemetery 
Situated near Panama, an ample acreage, but 
crowded to overflowing. On the right as we drove 
along were ihe remains of the common herd, 
the little wooden crosses being simply numbered 
and duted, chiefly 1883-4; on tho olher side a 
smaller enclosure contained mould of an apparenily 
more select kind, the marble and Aberdeen 
granite headstones testifying” to the goodness, 
greatness, or prowess of the departed. 

But a considerable number of the old canal 
employé3 still remain, some of the Wuropeans 
being employed on the railway, the nondescripts— 
heaven knows how! though doubtiess the robbing 
of passengers forms their most lucrative occupation. 
On the arrival of every boat dewn rush the 
motley crowd, and let them but once point 
afinger to your luggage and down musi go the 
dollars or a bowie-knife fight ensues. No ob iging 
porters here; no policemen visible; sven the 
Stalionmaster has to ke bribed to let you have 
your ticket in time {or the train. The worst 
loafers at Eastern ports are angelic creatures 
compared with the dreadful ruffians who swarm 
in this country. And yet itis avery lovely country; 
the more I iook at it the moro interested aud 
enchanted I am, though its deplorably bad name 
18 enough to frighten anyone. Over and over 
again we were warned not to stay a night here, 
bnt it does not take long to find out other 
Gauses for ita deadliness than the climate—chief 


* yen our friend A,S.¢an make a slip Heber did 
justice to Ceylon; and recent davelopments of murderons 
orime gives us pause in supposing that he libelled ite 
people when ho characterized thom as yile.—Mp, J’, <l ve 


among which are dirt and bad drink. Their drinking 
jWells are a perfect ‘“‘scunner’: not a'drop of 
decently pure water to be had, And yet about 
100 inches of rain per annum—the purest dig. 
tilled weter—ig poured upon this favoured land 
from the Atlantic and Pacific—five times ag much 
as Australia gets, and four times as much ag on 
the Hast of Scotland. And yet they have nothing 
to drink! You remember that for two years-the 
purest and best water we ever had was - distilled 
water from the Pacific, Asto the climate, as far 
as I can judge or learn from the more intelligent 
of the inhabitants, it is neither better nor worse 
than that of Colombo, though such is its repute 
thet we may not say so in Oeylon! The soil ig 
infinitely better than the average of Caylon, and 
the vegetation proportionately good. The curious 
thing ig the number of plants common.to both 
countries, many of which must, of course, have 
been introduced here, the Mangoe.tree, for instance, 
growing so luxuriously and bearing so enormously, 
the Coconut, the Brendfruit, Plantain, and Papaw, 
the Oleander, Shoeflower, and all the variedly 
beautiful Crotons, &., &e. Collee I saw none of 
but feel sure it would grow and bear well, There 
is an impression abroad that this Central America 
ig a barren, insalubrious strip of land—lashed 
and blown by both monsoons. It is nothing of 
the kind, and, othee things being equal, I should 
not hesitata about forming a home on yonder hiil’s 
sheer riso to 3000 feet above sea level. 

Panama, in short, unlike some other places I 
have visited, is, as regards the climate, soil, and 
productiveness, better that i6 was painted. If 
such be the case—and I believe it is--generally 
on this isthmus, how, it may be asked, came 
our countrymen to such utter grief with their 
Darien scheme? There were various causes jor 
this failure beside tha fact that they were, unsuited 
for labouring in the tropics—the chief reason beirg 
the hordes of ruffianiy Spaniards that periodioaliy 
atlacked the unprotected  colonists—daslardiy 
attacks, which, we fear, were only witiked at 
by our Erglish friends of thatday, who were really 
jealous of the ambitious Scot, They have come 
to know us better now, but I have never been 
able to quite forgiva our southern friends for 
this perfidy. The same drawback may be said 
te exi-t still, viz, the want of protection and a 
civilissd Government; but theday must soon come 
when, situated as itis, Central America, will prove 
ivself one of the most valuable and productive 
spots on earth, and poor Paterson to have. been 
100 years ahead of his day. The bay in which 
i now write is indeed a thing of beauty, the 
deep blue, still water being literally studded with 
little gums of. green islands from one to 150 
acres in extent, Within 100 yards of where the 
‘* Santiago” is anchored is an isle exactly recembling 
Helen’s Isle in size and shape, but the. jungle 
is moredenso and the creepers hang down. in 
richer fectoons, kissing the rising tide. . lf my Kodak 
tells the truth you will see it for yourselves some day. 

Tho tide rises here about 23, soma say 30 
feet; on the Atlantic site about 3. feet. This 
formed one of the difficulties which Lesseps hail 
to, face, but byno means the chief, 

The one insuperable difficulty seemed, after all, 
the impossibility of obtsining honest. men ag 
sub-contractors. ‘Whe extentof deliberate swindling 
that seems to have taken place is shocking to hear 
of. Hundreds of adventurers made stupendous 
fortunes out of the savings of the frugai but 
misguided vench investors. 

This letter is posted in 
port of Bpuadoy, soma 
Yu) Wall Gag ia amy” nest, 


the chief 
whieh 


Guayaquil, 
deseriplion ol 
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Guayaquil, 23rd June, 1891, 


My dear ——,—Guayaquil, from which I now 
write, is the chief commercial city of Heuador—so 
called, of course, because it ig on the Bquator. 
The city, which is on the west bank of the river 
of the same name (properly, the Guay), is sixty 
miles up from the sea, co that we have had 
an opportunity of seeing a good deal of this 
very beautiful and interesting country, The Guay 
is a noble river about four miles broad up to 
this point, by far the largest river falling into 
the Pacific from South America. It rises at the 
base of QOhimborazo (21,420 feet high), which 
mountain, being only about fifty miles from here, 
is seen clearly when there is no mist. This, I 
am sorry to say, hangs thickly over its conical 
top to-day. A grand sight it must be to see a 
snow-topped mountain in the tropics. The town 
looks exceedingly well from the river, the houses 
being exactly like the better style of buildings in 
Colombo, only rather higher and brighter and either 
white or marble coloured. Trams ply constantly 
along the streets, and hundreds of telephone wires 
indicate that it is no mean place of business. 

We no sooner landed, however, than my friend 
and I were sadly disenchanted, the buildings being, 
as a rule, mere “wattle and dab,” plastered and 
painted according to taste. The streets are too 
horrible to describe, The manure of half a cen- 
tury seems to have accumulated on them. No 
macadamising, the rails being simply Jaid amongst 
muck and weeds. No other vehicle can be used. 
The public wells are in the middle of the street, 
on a level with the gutter, and this in one of 
the hottest places in the world! How the people 
live at all is a mystery to me. 

The population may be about 50,000, and though 
they do not look a very noble or healthy race 
I am bound to say I have seen much worse, 
and rarely seen quieter people. No one spoke 
to us aS we dawdled leisurely along the socelled 
streets ; not a single beggar asked for alms, nor a 
newspaper boy pertered us with the ‘latest edition.” 

The country around is very luxuriant; every 
acre on every hill as far as the eye can reach 
is clothed in dense forests. From the top of a 
conical little hill at the upper end of the town 
there is a charming view of the river and sur- 
rounding country. We met with one cacao plan- 
ter, who has estates cight miles up the river. 


Hig returns are, he says, 15 ewts. per 1000 
trees—says 5 cwts, per acre. He seems well 
satisfied with this reault. The language is al- 


together Spanich, and we already feel somewhat 
at a loss for an interpreter. 

The chief exports from here appear to be cacao, 
coffee, sugar, rubber, plantains, cattle, hides, wc. 
The chief officer tells mo they take on the ship 
an average of 7000 bags cacao (210 1b. each) 
every fortnight, and about 2000 bags of coffee, 
My interpreter made one curious slip in speak- 
ing to the hardy looking planter before alluded 
to. I wag anxious to obtain some information 
regarding their cystem or mode of planting, ‘‘ The 
donkeys plant nearly all the coffee and cacao in 
thig country!” he said. He evidently thought I 
looked somewhat secptical—and it was unfeigned. 
““Yes, yes,’ he continued, ‘ those human-being- 
like beasts you call donkeys, they eat the fruit, 
drop the seeds,and there they grow.” “Ab, I 
see: monkeys he means!” We took the address 
of this prosperous proprietor, and mean to visit 


him and his eslates oa our return. He has 
just bad a trip home to Europe after a spell 
of forty years’ work here, and he looks qnuite 


good for other thirty. 


The more I look at this land the more for- 
cibly does it strike me that, as regards the 
tropics, the Briton has by no means got the 
best of if. Apart from India proper, what -are 
all our Sierra Leones, Guianas,* West India Islands 
or North Australia comparéd with this magnificent 
and calubrious, though sadly-mismanag3d country ? 

We saw some very excellent coffee in the 
market —a fine, long, close beav, fairly well cured. 
Just before leaving, Chimborazo very obligingly 
Showed his sugar-loaf-like head. Ib was only for 
a few minutes, and we left duly grateful. But a 
greater joy awaited us. While sailing down the 
river just before sunset the clouds cleared away 
from the snow-capped crown of the Andes, and 
lo! mountains piled upon mountains to the skies; 
my first peep of Peru, before which I fall dumb ! 
Any mere words of mine would be sheer mockery 
I cana only ejaculate with Carlyle when he looked 
on the starry heavens, ‘It’s a sair sicht!?+ or 
with the Turk, ‘‘God is great!” 

—Aberdeen Free Press. Artur SIncLAIR. 


THE WORLD’S INDEBTEDNESS TO 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The great international exposition which is to 
open at Obicago in the spring of 1893, in 
commemoration of the discovery of America, will 
undoubtedly be the greatest exposition of the 
achievements of genius and industry the world 
has yet seen. Within its extensive area will be 
found an epitome of the industrial progress of 
four centuries. In its catalogues and other records, 
in its reports and in the learned dissertations of 
the sciencs congresses which will be held during 
the time it is open, will be formed the materials 
for a history of the material progress of mankind; 
of the manner in which the great discoveries of 
modern science have contributed to the prosperity 
of nations and to the comfort and happiness of 
the people. Time and history and progress are 
continuous, but we may divide them into periods. 
We now approach the end of the first great period 
of intelligent advancement. Out of the ignorance 
and superstitions of past ages has grown the sure 
knowledge of this closing century. So, the wisdom 
of today may possibly be the foolishness of centuries 
to come. But we think we build now on more 
solid ground. The four centuries that have passed 
have rccorded their full share of ignorance, 
surviving from past ages, and the great advances 
upon which we pride ourselves are, with scarcely 
an exception, less than a hundred years old. 
Therefore, the coming celebration appropriately 
marks a point in the history of civilisation, from 
which we may date a new era, ofeven more rapid 
discovery and advancement. 

The genius of the American people fostered 
by the new conditions of life and the stern 
necessities of their pioneer ancestors, has contributed 
much tothe comfort and prosperity cf the civilised 
world. But apart from this, the discovery of 
the American continent has had a greater influence 
upon the world at large than most people imagine. 
Tbe indigenous products of the soil alone, have 
proved of immense value to the people of every 
clime, and im at least one instance have provided 
what is now the staple food of a distant country. 


* Guiana is part of South America and from what we 
have read about il, unsurpassed for fc rtility.—Hb. 7’. A. 

| The version we have seen is that Leigh Hunt dic- 
canting on the cheerful look of twinkling stars and 
shining constellations, Carlyle’s, response was, ‘* Hh! 
man, Lat is asad sicit,’—Ep, 7. A, 
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It may be questioned whethsr the introduction 
of the potato into Ireland has been an unmixed 
blessing to the irish people, but 
no question ag to its popularity among them. 
The “Irish potato,” however, is really the American 
potato. When America was discovered, the solanum 
tuberosum was under cultivation in South America 
rom Chile to New Granada. The Virginia potato 
ee from Peru or Obhile. In 15856 Thomas 
Herviott, a compaaion of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
carried the potato from Virginia to Ireland, It was 
introduced into Europe by the Spaniards in 1585. 

The sweet potato, now such an important pro- 
duction in Japan and Chiaa, is supposed to have 
originated in South America. Ia the year 1610 
the batata, by which name it is known to the 
Malays and Portuguese, reached China from Luzon, 
From here it wad introduced into the Liukiu 
Islands, and thence, in 1698, the King of those 
islands sent a basket fuil to the Daimio of 
Satsuma, who caused them to be planted oa 
Tanega-shima. Thus the culture was established 
in Japan, where the familiar namo Satswma-imo 
recalls the place of its introduction. 

The history of the many varieties of beans grown 
in the Far Hast is scarcely known; The common 
haricot bean, now found almost everywhere, the 
lima bean, and the sugar bean, are all of American 
origin. The haricot bean is of very ancient growth. 
It was used by the Peruviaas in prehistoric times. 
Specimens have been iound preserved in their 
ancient graves. More recently Dr. Witimarck, of 
Berlin, identified this bean among some specimens 
obtained from prehistoric tombs in Alaska, speci- 
mens which tho writer of these lines saw in 
Dr. Wittmarck's hands, while the investiyation 
was in progress. : 

Indian coro is another product for which the 
old world is indebied to the new. The oldest 
specimen of cornkaown was discovered by Darwin, 
in the soil of the Peruvian coast, at an elevation 
of 85 feet above the level of the sea. How old 
that is may bo a matter of mers speculation. 
It was preserved in tha dry soil for agey. 

The tometo is also a native of Pera. 

Tapioca is obtaincd from the starchy manioc 
shrub, indigenous to Brazil and tha West ladies, 
The flour, known as cassava meal, had long been 
in use before the coming of the Spanish and 
Portuguese. The true West Indian arrowrvot had 
also been long under cultivation in tropical America 
at that time. The squash and pumpkin also 
appear to be strictly American productions. 

The cocoa iree which furnishes cocoa and 
chocolate was highly prized by the natives when 
America was discovered. It was under most careful 
cultivation, and already naturalised in Central 
America and Yucatan. It was prohably introduced 
from New Granada. The Spaniards found the 
custom of drinking chocolate quite general in 
those countries. When the seeas were sent to 
the Mexican highlands, the peopie valued them 
80 greatly that they used them as money. ‘The 
Gocoa and chocolate production of Central America 
and Moxico is now of vreat commercial importance. 
the sweet cacao butier, so highly prize! in phar 
macy because if never becomes ranoid, is obtained 
from the seeds, being parly removed ia the 
pr.paration of. cocoa. 

\ One might extend this list of food products to 
include many others, principaly procuctions of 
tropical regions, which are not so eommonly known, 
Phere are numerous nuts and fruits which ara 
delicious, either fresh or preserved. The guava 
is one of these; but there are more imporiant 
products to be mentioned, Cofico is not dis- 
tinctively an Asuerigao produat, but two-thirds of 


there can be } 


the world’s supply comes from South and Central 
America and the West Indies. 

Caoutshous or Indiarubber was first discovered 
in South America. Some specimens were taken 
to HKurope about the beginning of the 18th century 
when its valuable qualities were soon recognised, 
but for along time the secret of its origin was 
not revealed. South America still furnishes one- 
half the world’s supply, the greater part of the 
remaining half coming from Java, 

The coca or cuca of Peru is a most valuable 
tonic, kaowa and used very largely in Europe and 
America, Itis gaid that the natives chew the cuca 
leaves to give them strength and endurance. They 
can then perform long journeys without food or rest. 

The benefits cerived by the world from the 
alkaloids of cinchona or Peruvian bark, can 
scarcely be overestimated. What would we do with- 
out quinine? Wo buyit in guarter-ounce bottles, 
bui it is manufactured by the ton! The cinchona 
bark was first brought from South America in 1639, 

America has been a large contributor to the 
commerce of the world in other productions not 
peculiarly herown. There are immense forests 
which yield an inexhaustible supply of valuable 
timber, there are cochineal and other dyes, vanilla 
beans, and innumerabls bananas, pineapples, oranges. 
and other fruits. The fine, long staple cotton of 
the Sea Islands, which fringa the coasts ef 
Garolina and Georgia, is produced. nowhere else 
ia equal,perfection. he first bale of that cotton was 
shipped to England from St. Simon’s Igland in 1788. 

The resources of South aud Tropical America 
in textile fibres are by no means developed, Pita 
and henequen are produced in Mexico, sisal in 
Yucatan, and nobody can tell what importance 
these, and other fibrous products from the great 
variely of agaves—a type of which is the common 
century plant—may soon attain. The West Indies 
furnish enormous quantities of textile fibres— 
more than can be at present untiligod. South 
America is rich in possidilities of the sama kind, 
Some of its palm fibres ara of graat strength and 
value; as those from the tusum for example, of 
whico the natives of Bahia mako their. figsh-nets, 
The streets of London are daily swept with brooms 
of tho piassaba palm, a product of Braz. 

Thus we see how the discovery of America has 
led to results of worldwide importance. Not only 
has it increased and cheapened the food supply 
of the world, and added to our resources in many 
ways, but, by opening new territory for settlemant 
it hag also relicved the countries of Europo from 
the perils of over-population. The increasing 
struggles of a close and growing ropulace for 
tie necesaries of life, inevilably lead to grave 
social difficulties; tinally to wars and revolutions, 
Is it too much to say that emigration has preserved 
Hurope agit is? 

it is therefore appropriate that the American 
people should celebiala the great discovery of 
Columbus, in 1893, and that they should invite 
all nations to participate in an’ international ix- 
position of arts and industries, which shall ropre- 
sent the highest ideals of our civilisation, and tha 
course of their develo, meni.—N.-C, Herald. 

= ~~ 
HORTICULTURE AND 
GARDENING 


LANDSCAPH 


Ait Shen j Haputale. 

Gardening is steadily and surely progressing. The 
horticulture of the present is no more like the horti- 
culture of the past, than the Post Office service of 
our own day, or means of communication or locomo- 
tion generally, are like to what either of them was 
thirty years ago. There is a general activity per- 


yading the immense hive ef hyman industry. Eyen 
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those of an indolent tun of mind, are pressed 
onward in the ceaseless hum. Commercial trans- 
actions are entered into and accepted now, thousands 
of miles apart, with as much promptness and celerity 
as they were between districts not tens of miles 
apart, only some few years ago. Opposition in 
trade, rivalry in production, and facility of despatch 
have indeed quickened the genus homo, and wealth 
and affluence have bonbequent!y been the outcome. 
The “good old times’? about which we have heard 
so much have given place to better; luxury and 
social comforts have increased to a degree, and to 
such an universality, asfurnish the most convincing 
and eloquent proofs of the progressive developments 
of mental endowments. Like Voltaire, we ave thank- 


ful that we have the good fortune to live in this age, © 


independently of the consideration that it is better to 
be still alive than to have lived. As regards the 
progress of horticulture, there is a marked change, 
and we are in a position to say, that each year will 
see its progress by rapid strides. Horticulture is 
wealth the wide, wide, world over. It is not a treasure 
hid under a bushel, but gives abundant riches, and 
there is still some more to follow. Wealth has 
grown, so has horticulture. Every cottager has his 
bit of garden wherein he grows his herbs for his 
soups, and his vegetables for the table. It is one 
of the “good things” of this life which a good God 
has given to the use, joy, and benefit of man. The 
proper croping of a garden, with little expense, 
will supply a whole household, of all classes and 
ofevery grade. Horticulture is enlisting into her 
army hundreds of volunteers every year. Her 
dominions being large, with such a diversity of sub- 
jects, that persons of every grade, white or black, is 
induced to take a greater or a lesser interest, Im a 
less or greater number of these subjects. Time is 
even now, when certain classes of the people will not 
part witha few rupees, two or three at most, to buy 
a few vegetable seeds to crop a two-acre plot of good 
land, and command a good selection of choice vege- 
tables, they are afraid they might overrun themselves, 
and incur anexpenditure beyond the annual income 
of their means. A gentleman with an imcome say 
£150 per annum and upwards might have a good 
garden and enjoy the luxuries of plant life. If even 
they take the responsibility of doing the light labour, 
it is wonderful what an amount of gay flowers, and 
tempting fruit, and rich vegetables they could com- 
mand, without incwring anawful large expense, than 
they can wellafford. As to the quality of vegetables 
they are no better now than in the time of our fore- 
fathers. What we excel in, in our own days, is that 
we draw largely from our own resources, and provide 
a longer season of fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
The demand for Nature’s productions are great, and 
consequently, asin other branches of human. industry, 
we have done all that is possible to be equal to the 
occasion. Our gardens and our fields have been en- 
riched by collections of fruits, vegetables, and flowers 
from every region of the known earth. Hybridists 
and cross-breeders have been at work to improve the 
form aud alter the character of everything likely 
to take the market. If there is an introduction ‘of 
anything new, that is likely to weigh well, there 
is a vush for that one thing, and the consequence 
has been it has overrun the market, the boards have 
been overstocked, and the whole thing has almost 
been a smash up. lf it were desirable to prolong 
the season of anything that the garden is capable 
of producing, what pains, what attention, is mani- 
fested, and in course of time, probably after a series 
of reproductions the article is forthcoming. — If 
anything new is imported of an slmost abnormal 
kind, if it were of a little more than ordinary pro- 
minence, which if it is likely totake the market, the 
rapidity with which it is propagated would startle 
and surprise a practitioner living in the first quarter 
of thig present century, it would have caused them 
to scratch their heads with astonishment. To be 
backward with anything now in the way of horticul- 
ture is a thing of the past; much could be said as 
regards the things of the past, how they were done, 
and how they look now, but I will keep off that 
subject at present; at any rate sutiice it for me to 


say we can laud past operations. Business in horti- 
cultural matters is like business in other matters, it 
gives quite a different tone in thesedays. There is no 
apathy, no rest during business hours, no hoping, 
no dreaming, no sleeping; but all is enthusiasm, in- 
genuity, and push, as greatly different in character as 
the railway is to the uncomfortable, clattering, noisy 
old stage coach. Horticulturists of the right nature 
are animated by the same feelings, and are carried 


along in the onward march of progress. As 
Shakespeare says ‘all the world’s a_ stage,” 
and each man in his turn plays some parti- 


cular pavrt,’’ and the horticulturist performs his own 
part well. First of all let ussee what has been done 
and is being done in landscape gardening—we might 
ask where does it begin? and where doesit end? All 
depends upon the scenery at disposal—the site—the 
climate—and the character of the mansion. With the 
material pec at our commands within the last 
quarter of a century, it would be a pity indeed if we 
could not leave some very distinct examples of high 
taste, as an heirloom to posterity. We have a grand 
and wonderful variety of form and colour in our 
nurseries to assist us in laying out and clothing our 
landscapes with all that is beautiful and interesting in 
tree life. This leaf-growing country which is rightly 
named, which is fanned by gentle and “‘ spicy breezes ” 
which breathe out spicy odours, and embalm the air 
with delightful perfumes, how the estates of this colony 
could be made effective and interesting, as well as 
producing good returns. What is more adyantageous 
to the tea and coffee shrubs than good wind-belts, 
asascreen against rough and disastrous winds? Trees 
of a coniferous nature will produce a good effect 
wherever placed. Our forefathers had a limited 
catalogue to select from, but now there is no end to 
the species presented tous. They are almost com- 
pelled tohold hard and fast by a natural size, for the 
numbers of formal evergreen tree and bush life were 
very limited. We are compelled now, ont of the 
collections of trees and shrubs found in our nurseries, 
to put on as fascinating appearance in our parks, 
pleasure grounds. and public gardens, particularly 
about the foreground where the highestart is centred, 
so as to reach a high degree. Wecan well imagine 
Knight, Price, and Gilpin, and others of the same 
school, crying aloud for the picturesque and the 
things natural in themselves. If they had lived in 
our own times, it is highly probable that the quantity 
of materials presented for landscape work ofall kinds, 
and the variety of form and feature which these 
materials assume, would have brought a consider- 
able change in their views. Their great aim was to 
create a landscape about which a painter would get 
into an ecstacy. 

In the first place, what is most beautiful in nature 
is not always capable of being most represented, most 
advantageously by painting; the instance of an exten- 
sive prospect, the most effecting sight the eye can 
bring before us, is quite conclusive. Ido not know 
anything that does, and naturally should, so strongly 
effect the mind as the sudden transition. from such a 
portion of space as commonly haye in our minds, to 
such a view asthe habitable globe as may be exhibited 
in the case of some extensive prospects. But inthe ext- 
place, the beauties of nature itself, and which pannt 
ing canexhibit, are many, end most of them prob- 
ably of a sort which have nothing to do with the 
purposes of habitation, and are eyen wholly incon- 
sistent with them. A scene of a cavern with banditti 
sitting by. it, is the fayourite subject of Salvator 
Rosa; but are we therefore to live in caves, or en- 
courage the neighbourhood of banditti?—Gains- 
borough’s country girl isa more picturesque object 
than a child neatly dressed ina white frock; butis 
that ayveason why our children are to go in rags? 
This is just the proposition which some maintain in 
the contrast which they exhibit of the same place, 
dressed in the modern style, and left as he thinks it 
ought to be. We ave not living in cayes, and rocks, and 
dens of the earth; but in God's beautiful universe. . 
To me there isnothing more appalling than the walls, 
fountain basins, clipped trees, and long canals as in 
Versailles, not only because they utterly fail to 
satisfy in themselyes, but inasmuch as they axe eyex 
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accompanied by a day-ghost of wasted effort, of riches 
worse than lost. If basins, and fountains, and 
-statuary are not “‘in keeping” with the grand and 
spacious grounds of our Crystal Palace, or the beauti- 
ful and lovely gardens of Versailles, of which the 
Parisians are justly proud, then where are we to find 
a place for them? Ave these Grecian piles of archi- 
tecture, with their noble array, of Doric or Ionic, 
or Corinthian columns, to be surrounded with natural 
scenery without even one attempt to produce a ground- 
work more in accordance with the character of the 
pile? Are terraces and a mixture of statuary and 
fountains, in coneection with geometric designs for 
flowers, not the very things that give a charm, a 
character, and a framework to such beautifui habita- 
tions of men?—Is “Paxton” on the one hand, or 
“Te Notre’? onthe other, to be condemned because 
their works bear witness to an appreciation of much 
ofthe elaborate style of ornamentation, of desire for 
scope of grass, and gravel, and riches of statuary, 
and squirting fountains? Certainly not! Their 
genius and their work was appreciated, and will be 
in the time to come. Places are not to be laid 
out with a view to their appearance in a picture, but 
to the uses and the enjoyment of them in real life; 
and their conformity to those purposes is that which 
constitutes their beauty. With this view walks of 
crushed stones and white pebbles, gravel, and ash- 
phalt, are all wellin their places. Andneat lawns, 
straight cut alleys, fountains, terraces, and for aught 
T know, parterres and cut hedges, are in perfect good 
taste, andinfinitely more conformable to the principles 
which form the basis of our pleasure in these instances, 
than the docks, and thistles, rampant weed, and 
litter and disorder that may make a much better 
figure in a picture. Have your own taste of course, 
but let it merge a little towards woodland scenery, 
and form the connecting between one and the other. 
Your house must be the centre of observation, whether 
it be constructed in the Grecian or the Gothic, or the 
Scotch barsinal, or any other style of architecture. 
Your earthwork designs must be planned, and laid 
out accordingly, let there be nothing done which will 
be a laughing-stock to the true landscape gardener, 
We have grand pictorial trees, such asthose yousee 
in ‘Peradeniya Gardens,” beautiful in their individu- 
ality, and beautiful for the purposes of grouping and 
contrast; but they must all be placed in the right 
situation, Theselection must be choice and suitable, 
according to the configurations and accessories of 
the place to be clothed. Where the grounds are 
limited, and shelter and privacy are an object of 
first consideration, our ideas as to fitness, proportion, 
and unity are considerably modified. We design and 
lant more in accordance with comfort than with 
Mee view of holding fast toa pet system. Ifyou still 
desire being ‘‘ hedged in,’ in this case, a living, 
thick, belt of trees of whatever sort is absolutely 
necessary; but at the same time the forefront of the 
house being the principal outlook, I think should 
always be one of tar-seeing grandeur and beauty. 

In accordance with the fashion of the times, the 
grounds in the immediate contact with the mansion 
or villamust haye somewhat ofa stylish aspect. You 
must haye the best style of groundwork for showing 
off your fashionable and decorative flowers, You 
must have a good scope of grass, a portion of which 
must be invariably set apart for the game of croquet, 
andalso a portion set apart for the bouncing tennis 
ball. Inaddition to all this (with aview to perfec- 
tion) youmust have a great variety of dwarf deco- 
rations—suffruticose and herbaceous plants, and a 
rockery or a rootery in some quiet nook for Ferns 
and alpines; in short, to be up to the times, you 
hayeto aim at asort of microcosm” of what is to 
be had in all the largest demesnes of our country and 
her colonies. 

Should this letter fall into the hands of any lady 
or gentleman, desirous of laying out their pleasure 
groundsin a small or large scale, any valuable sugges- 
tion which is found therein and is made use of, and which 


are zis into practice, the writer of the letter will be 
much benefited, 
Haputale, WILLIAM METOALFH, 


SAMPLING IMPORTED MANURES, 

It is no uncommon thing to hear of complaints 
being made that the results obtained on our tea 
and coffee estates from manures imported from 
Europe differ very considerably from those pro- 
phesied of them by chemical experts. We believe 
that as the rule if is a very easy matter for a 
man trained in special knowledge as to such a 
subjecf to foretell with accuracy what the effect of 
certain chemical combinations will prove to be on 
soils the natural constituents of which, with their 
physical condition, are known to him, When, 
therefore, we hear that the prognosis-—to quote, 
perhaps not inaptly, a term usually confined to 
medical science—of such an expert has not been 
realized, we may assume it to be only fair that the 
cause of failure must be sought in another direction, 

There is some probability that in these days of 
competition, and of a laxness of principle attend- 
ing it, the chemical manure manufacturer may not 
in all cages carry out what he professes to do. 
He may advertise a special fertilizer to contain such 
and such ingredients, but it may not be always tha 
case that hia shipments to a far-off country may 
be always up to the standard he proclaims. Or 
even supposing that as regards this he acts in fuil 
good faith, it may yet be that the manure 
he ships has been manufactured for some con- 
siderable time, and that, should its preparation 
include some particularly volatile ingredient, tha 
fertilizing qualities of the manure may have under- 
gone considerable deterioration. The only way in 
which, as if seems to us, this can be in 
any degree guarded against is by the purchaser 
insisting that a competent chemist employed by 
him should select samples from the bulk after the 
menure has been put on board ship, and that on 
the report made after analysis by him of such 
samples should depend the acceptance ox rejection 
of the shipment, or the price to be paid for 
it. A case hag recently been under our notice 
in which this precaution seems to haye been 
neglected ; and although there is no proof that 
neglect of this precaution is to be held alone 
answerable for the disappointment which followed, 
there may be a fair presumption that it had 
something to do with it. For, as we bave above 
written, an experienced chemist versed in such 
matters could hardly miscalculate the resulting 
effect to certain chemical combinations; and if 
these had been fully provided for, and the fact 
ascertained by sampling on shipment, there could 
be no reason why disappointment should have 
arigen, 

We do wot suppose that among the ranks 
of chemical manure manufacturers the pro- 
portion of honourable or dishonourable men is 
greater or less than among other manufacturing 
agencies ; but as we know that the second class 
are unfortunately to be found in no_ inconsider- 
able measure in every rank or walk in life, it 
would be quite as well if our planters were to 
consider the necessity when ordering a shipment 
of manure to provide against dishonesty or care- 
lessness by insisting upon provision of the nature 
we have indicated being made. For if this be 
not done we cannot be surprised if the not un. 
frequent failures that we have heard of 
should recur, and fertilizers which might be of 
most useful effect earn a bad name thereby. And 
it is the more important that such a precaution 
should be taken because disparaging comparison is 
often made between the effect of imported manures 
and that of cattle, poonac, and other native 
fertilizers. Tho latter we know are always to be 
relied vpon, but it does pot follow that they 
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would yield the game efficient result as would a 
carefully selected chemical manure, if only this 
could be guaranteed as possessed of all the qualifica- 
tions promised for it. The attention of our planting 
friends may well be drawn to a subject which 
cannot but be of much importance to them. 
Whatever question there may be as to improving 
the natural qualities of tea by the process of 
manufacture, there can, we supsose be no doubt 
that quality even more than quantity of leaf can 
be greatly enhanced by the liberal and judicious 
application of suitable manures. 


—_ Oo eh 
COFFEE IN COORG. 

The following is a forecast of tho coffee crop in 
Ooorg for 1891-82 which is given by the Dangalore 
Spectator :— 

Forecast of yield as obtained Ot Nae a 2,198 

Planters’ Returns... 1» J) Native do 


Forecast estimated for area for) Eurepeans 927 
which no returns have been fur- +Natives 1,319 
nished... p00 oto 

Total Forest for 1891-92... 4,444 

Estimated average yield per acre 
of ordinary well cultivated coffee +4 owt. 
in full bearing for 1891-92.. —... 

Return of export of coftee from Coorg 
last year 1890-91, taken from the +2,2385 
Toll gate returns... eis 

Return of export of coffee for 10 pre- } 38,397 tons or 
vious years... Bas ~f 3,839 tons 

annual average. 


Taking the average or one Rupee crop at 3,839 tons 
per annum, the forecast of 4,444 tons for the coming 
season represents an 18-anna crop, the anna equivalent 
being 4444/18 or 247 tons; but taking the average 
yield at 4,090 tons it comes to a 17-anna crop, which 
is a crop somewhat above the average, and that is 
what is expected this year in Coorg,a full average, but 
not a® bumper crop, 

The amount of export of coffee is put down from 
the toli gate returns. These are not accurate aa the 
toll contractors, in view of the renewal of their 
licenses at cheap rates no doubt manipulate the re- 
turns. The annual average ought not to be less than 
4,000 tons. 


FresH discoveries of tin ere reported from 
Tasmania, and no little excitement has been created 
in the colony by the large number as well as the 
richness of the new “finds.” Some new lodes of 
a, valuable character bave been unearthed at Mount 
Miiche)], in the Blue Tier district, and also ata 
place known as Nuggety Gully, north of the 
Wellington mine. On the whole, the tin-mining 
industry in the prospering colony sppears to have 
even a much brighter future before it than was 
anticipated a few years since, and both men and 
capital are now pouring into Tasmania from all 
parta of Australia.—Colonics and India. 

Supstirure ror Inp1anvBper.—Those who are 
financially interested in the Para rubber trade will 
watch with no little interest tne progress of 
Blandy’s Patent Syndicate recently formed on 
this side. The statutory meeting of the syndicate 
was recently held, under the presidency of Mr. 
D. W. Wales, who stated that the object of the 
company was to work a patent for the use of a 
substitute of indiarubber. At the present mo- 
ment they were in negotiation with regard to the 
sale of certain’ of the continental patents, and 
they were produciug samples upon a large scale, 
The tests that the material had been subjected 
to had proved in every way satisfactory, and 
they had received testimonials as to its value, Dr. 
Blandy was, at the present time, deciding upon 
the best place for the works. Mr. Wales expreseed 
his opinion that the syndicate would prove a very 
profitable inyestment to all concerned in it,—H, 
Mail, 


A RevivaL or Corvee is thus noticed in @ letter 
from a planter :— 

‘It almost seems as if there were going to be—on 
avery sinall scale—a vevival of coffee. When I 
came down here from Dimbula in February I had 
no idea that there was a tree left on this Estate, 
not a berry haying been picked for at least 3 years. 
Dut I find that the few trees which have escaped 
inthe cutting out process are all bearing heayily, 
and I shall get a bushel or two for Bungalow use. 

“Riding up the Kadugannawa Passthe other day 
I saw what I have not seen for years—i.e. coffee, 
green, ripe spread out to dry by the road side.” 

Corrrz snp Tra in PERax — Besides coffe 
cultivation, which is now in iull swing and yields 
the most satisfactory results to the planters, the 
Perak Government have lately made some very 
successiul experiments in tea planting. We already 
had occasion to refer to that source of Perak’g 
future revenue, and to mention that wherever it 
was tricd, the Perak tea leaf was highly appre. 
ciated, both here and in London. Since then an 
enterprising Chinaman has taken over the gardens 
from Government, and engaged an experienced 
Darjeeling planter, under whose direction he ig 
now extending the same, We tasted some of this 
tea a few days ago, and must say that we found 
it very good; it is not so dark in liquor as the 
Ceylon tea, but has a very nice and pleasant 
flavour snd good strength. Local industry always 
deserves 10 oe encouraged, and we feel sure that 
the inhabitants of Penang will scon come to 
appreciate the undoubted qualities of this tea, Ag 
will be seen from an advertisement in another 
column, Perak te2 may now be procured from 
Messrs. Maynard and Co., Limited, and all the lead- 
ing shopkeepers of the town:—Straits Independent, 
Aug, 19th. 

Tra in Cuina.—We have the following tea news 
from Foochow, under date 25th July :—The calling 
steamers during the fortnight have been the ‘‘Ajax,” 
‘‘ Pingsuey,’’ ‘‘Glenavon’” and ‘‘ Agamemnon.” 
They took between them 2 million 1b. bringing 
up the export to Hurope to date to 9 millions, 
against 84 millions at the same date last year. 
The ‘‘Benalder’ is loading, The tone of tha 
market has been quiet. The settlements of Congou 
are reported at 34,000 chests, a very moderate 
business for the time ofyear. The attention of 
buyers hes again been directed chiefly to common 
up to good medium grades, although the teamen 
have been trying to make their fine teas tempting 
by inviting offers to be made for them. The ten- 
dency of prices generally has been downwards, ex- 
cepting for common grades, which remain firm: 
Amougst teas which show a decline are first crop 
Saryunes and Sueykuts, and second crop Sueykuts, 
aleo good medium Panyongs at Tls. 464 to 18; all 
may be quoted Tl. 1 cheaper. On fine and finest 
Payongs @ decline of fully Tls. 3 may be quotedi 
Souchongs are dearer. Looking at the question of 
total supply, the prospects, so far, are not altered, 
although the arrivals during the fortnight have re- 
duced the present deficiency by some 24,000 chests. 
The second crop happens lately to have come in in 
bulk, butasitis almost finished, andis short, the 
large deficit shown at the beginning of the month 
should reappear in another week or two. The pre- 
yailing opinion amongst foreigners is, that the 
quotation for common must bring down large 
quantities from the present time, but the Chinese 
affirm that it will not be so, as the tea cannot be 
got. The arrivals of Oongou to date are 259,000 
chests against 317,000 chests, the settlements are 
163,000 chests against 143,000 chests, and the stock 
is 96,000 chests against 174,000 chests at corres, 
ponding date last yoar,—ZV,.0, Herald, Aug, 7 
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HIS NEW- 
IN THA 


“ STIROCCO DAVIDSON” AND 
EST IDEAS AND INVENTIONS 
MANUFACTURE. 


fThe receipt of an early copy of the Indian Tea 
Planters’ Gazette enables us now to quote the full 
and detailed ac:ount, which received Mr, David- 
son’s imprimatur, of his system of manufacturing 
tea ata low temperature by means of a power- 
ful down draught so as to preserve the volatile 
oil on which flavour depends, and to impart what 
is said to be so much needed,—keeping quslities, 
Our planting readers will see that our ow article in 
which we gaye the results of our interview 
with Mr, Davidson embodicd all that was es- 
sential in the improved process, as Mr. Davidson 
indeed cordially conceded. Mr. Davidson’s verdict 
that all the Ceylon teas have the quality of high 
grown means that they are distinguished by delicate 
flayour. The more important, therefore, is it that 
we should omit no effort to pzeserve a quality, 
without whioh, Mr. Davidson’s experience shows 
our product cansot make headway in the 
Continental and American markets. In the por- 
trait which accompanies the notice of the distin- 
guished planter and machinist, justice is done to 
his fine aquiline features and intellectual head. 
It is a noteworthy oiroumstance thst Mr. 
Jackson, whose rollers are the most popular in the 
world, and Mr, Davidson, whose driers are equally, 
popular, should both be of Scotch origin, The 
difference is that Mr. Jackson is a pucka Scotchman 
(to use the Hindustani word which occurs in the 
article), hailing from ‘Aberdeen awa’,”’ while 
Mr, Davidson is acutcha Scotsman, having been, 
born in freland. But he can claim, like another 
man so born, that it was ‘ because he happened 
to bo there at the time,’ We is in truth a 
member of the Scotch colony in the north 
of the emerald iclo who by their intelligent enter- 
prise, and steady indus'ry have proved what a 
different country Ireland might be, if she were 
relieved from the incwbi of ecclesiastical thraldom 
leading to ignorance, on the one hand, and un- 
scrupulous agitators on the other, To us it was 
interesting and amusing to listen to able scientifia 
disquisitions in language rendered piquant by the 
delicate combination in it of a Scotch foundation 
aceent with refined Irish brogue. It will be the 
pleasing duty now, we cannot doubt, of the Indian 
Planters’ Gazette to include in its portrait gallery 
and series of memoirs as good a likeness and as ap- 
preciative a notice of the other greater benefactor of 
tea, planters and manufacturors, Mr. Jackson, as have 
been given of Mr. Davidson. For Mr. Jackson it 
is claimed that bis improved driers, specially the 
Britannia, if rightly worked, will secure all the 
improvement in quality which Mr. Davidson’s 
processes are calculated to effect, 


soo ee See! 
MR. S.. C. DAVIDSON. 


(From the Indian Tea Planters’ Gazette.) 


Most of our tea planting friends are doubtless 
aware of the fact that. Mr. S. C. Davidson, the clever 
inventor and manufacturer of the row thoroughly 
well known Sirvcco Tea Dryers, bas‘been ‘on a visit 
to the Ind:ax Tea District since last November, and 
As we considered it only right that the portrait of 
a gentleman to whom the tea industry owes so much 
should be produced in thecolumns of the flanters’ 
only journal, we tcok the opportunity of calling upon 
Mr, Davidson when he was passing through Calcutta 
on his way home and just before leaving and he 
very good naturedly acovded to our request, went to 
Messrs, Bourne and Shepherd's and faced the camera 


30 


with the satisfactory result which we print on the 
Opposite page. We factber had the plvasure, in inter- 
viewing Mr. Davidson, of gathering the ~ follo ving 
interesting particulars of his career:—Besides boing 
aa inventor of manufacturing machinery he is also 
a tea p'anter of long experieuce, having begun his 
career as a planter on his own estate in Oachar 
in 1864 when only seventeen, sand although 
he retired from active management of his tea 
property some fourteen years ago, with the object 
of starting a manufacturing business ut home for the 
several machines which he had even then invented and 
patented in connection with tea manufacture, yet he 
still continued to direct the management of his cone 
cern out here, and kept himself thorsughly in touch 
with all the progressive improvements and details of 
tea estate work in general and manufacture in parti- 
cular, as he sensibly considers that en iaventor and 
manufacturer of machinery for any special industry 
must, to keep abreast of the times, have the growing 
requirements of that iudustry always perfectly clear 
to his mind; and he also ho ds that to excel in the 
manufacture of any special article a knowledge of what 
both purchaser aud consumer look for ia that article 
is equally necessary—hence with this view and 
whils carrying on his macbinery business, he opened 
up what has now developed into a large business in 
Tea in the United Kingdom, and hid branch establish- 
ments for the same in Paris, Berlin, Munich and St, 
Petersburgh, and ona more extensive scale in New 
York, He found however, that the public taste in 
these places was strongly wedded to Ouins and Japan 
teas, aud that the cultivation of a taste for teas of 
Indian and Ceylon growth was oa matter of such 
slow and gracual development, that the sales 
were as a rule, insufficient to support a busi- 
ness exclusively devoled to these teas, so last year 
he re'uctantly decided to discontinue these branches, 
He however, feols sure that the experience gained by 
him through th’s foreign trade and tha investigations 
which it became necessary to mak» to ascertain the 
special peculiarities of the public taste in tea of such 
different nationalities, gave him more information as 
to the true value of fiavour, considered altogether 
apart from the matter of strength, than if he had 
confined his operations exclusively to the United King- 
dom, and as a broad rule he ascertained that it is 
flavour and not strength that Continental and Amer- 
ican tea drinkers luok for and place most value upon. 
Accordingly about to years ago he began a series of 
preliminary experiments with some of the very finest 
flavored toas that he could procure of Ohina and 
Darjeeling growth, to ascertain if their beautiful flavor 
could be enhanced by the application of any special 
degree of temperature in the drying process; these 
experiments were carried cut in his laboratory, but 
somewhat to his surprise he found that instead of 
getting an enhancement of flavour from the action of 
any high temperatures, the reverse was the case 
and that when the tea was raised above 130 deg. the 
very delicate flavour gradually diminished; until at 
160 deg. to 180 deg. it almost entirely disappeard but 
so long as the tea was kept below 130 deg. it did not 
suffer in the least, though no improvement wai effected 
by the heat applied; it was thus evideat that the 
avouring matter of the leaf gradually became volatile 
when the temperature of the tea itself was raised to 
over 130 deg. and that what has got to be done in the 
manufacture of tea is to so dry it that these volatile 
constituents may not be lost. If they are lost by the 
employment of too high a temperature, he then found it 
necessary to go as far as 240 deg., at which temperature 
an artificial flivour known as “malty”’is produced which 
to f£ome extent compensates for the loga of the original 
puro tea flavour, but the great objection to the malty 
flavour is its tendency to, what the trade calls, * go 
off” in two or three months and hence the complaint 
which the home trade have of late years raised as to 
the non-keeping qualities of Indian teas. It thus be« 
came perfectly evident to Mr. Davidson that in the 
first placa the flivour must be a matter of the develop- 
ment due toolimate effects on the growing leaf and its 
treatment in manufacture prior to the drying Process, 
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while the object of the drying process must be con- 
fined to the desiccating of the leaf without driving off 
the flavour already developed. Hethereupon got some 
experiments carried cut, for him with sample lots of 
leaf by some of hig numerous planter friends, and the 
information which he gleaned from these experiments 
has proved so important that its outcome is the intro- 
duction now by Mr. Davidson of what promises to be 
a revolution in many of the established ideas and princi- 
pies concerning the manufacture of our teas. One part of 
the system which be bas evolved is for the enhance- 
ment of flavour and qualify of the tea prior to the 
drying prosess and is the subject of one of his later 
patents. Two of the very largest of our Indian Tea 
Oompanies were so satisfied with the probabilities of 
the results that would likely ensue by working this 
special process that they arranged with him for its 
use, with the several patented machines which sre 
necessary for its proper working being exclusively con- 
fined to themselves, so that we understand they are 
well satisfied with the resulis they are obtaining there- 
from, yet in-as-much a3 this part of the process is to 
be confined to these companies, we cunnot further 
refer to it; but the remainder of Mr. Dayidson’s 
investigations as above indicated we are at liberty 
to submit to the consideration of our planting 
frieuds, as the improvement effected by attention to 
the directions he gives as to the temperatures for 
drying have, in some instances that we are informed of, 
given 3 most wonderful improvement in the quality of 
the tea produced. Mr. Davidson points out that itis 
essential while using low temperatures that either 
the leaf. be spread extremely thin upon the sioves 
upon which it is exhibited to the heat, or that if 
spread thick, the air draught through it should be 
very rapid to carry off the moisture quickly without 
involving any risk of the tea being ‘ stewed.” 
For this purpose and to meet these desirable 
ends Mr, Davidson has greatly increased the power 
of the air eurrent through his new Down 
Draught Sirocco, which he now recommends being 
used at 150 deg. temperature for cutcha* batlie 
ard withdrawing the leaf before itis quite crip dried, 
so that its temperature when tested by thermometer 
should not indicate more than 180 deg., and that the 
final drying or pucest battie of this should be worked 
ata temperature of 130 deg. Some hillteas made on 
these lines have a very delicious and exceptional 
flavour. Of course leaf grown io tke plains cannot be 
expected to have as much flavour as hill tea, never- 
theless suchas it does possess Mr. Davidson says can 
be fully retained by following the above directions. 

We understand that Mr, Davidson hopes to arrive 
back at his Works in Belfast about the latter end of 
September and although these aro already extensive pre- 
mises (notwithstanding their recent inauguration some 
10 years ago) yet we predict that if he continues to give 
the same detailed and scientific attention to the im- 
provement of tea in its general manufacture that he 
has hitherto bestowed upon it, their growth, will be still 
more rapid and that | great and prosperous future is 
in store for him, #8 it is only by improving the quality 
of the Indian teas that the death-blow can be dealt to 
those of China which are still much sougit for on ac- 
count of the delicacy of their flavour in the high class 
qualities, these being still the favourite teas both on the 
Continent and in America. 

Weare indebted to the sailing of the 8.8. “Golconda” 
having been unexpectedly postponed from the 4th to 
5th inatant for the above particulars and Mr.Davidson’s 
photagrapb, but unfortunately we omitted to obtein 
from him any particulars of his private history, and we 
have now only to conclude by wishing him bon voyage 
to ovld Ireland for which he leaves Oeylon early next 
month. 


=e 2 

THA SHARES AND INVESTORS. 
When the claim of less substantial but more freely 
adverticed companies axe in abeyance, the financial 
press occasionally calla attention to the financial 


~* Temporary ov preliminary a the primary idea is 
the veyerse of solid and termanent,—Hp, 7’, A. 
+ Permanent, solid, or final.—Z’. A, 
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position of the tea industry. Inits issue of yesterday, 
the Iinancial News had a long article on the subject, 
and the writer, while dealing with the position fairly, 
has nothing to reproach himself with on the score 
of undue optimism. He says: One of the features 
of the financial vear, so far as it has gone, is the 
stability of Indian sand Ceylon tea shares amid all 
tie fluctuations of the other muarkete. For one 
thing, they remain outside the rangeof the ordinary 
epeculator, and, for another, there are few of them 
quoted in tho Stock Exchange list. One may hear 
occasionally of a® movement in Jokais, which for the 
last seven ycars have been paying 10 per cent., and 
sometimes of a transaction in Dooars, or Darjcelings, 
or Jorehauts, The investor, nowever, who believes 
that he hasa grip ofa good security does not usually 
carry his heart exposed for daws to peck at; -and, on 
the cther hand, the unfortunate persons who haye 
dropped money on the strength of deceptive pros- 
pectuses usually maintain a cynical silexce as loug as 
they think that there is a chance of transferring 
their white elephant to someone else. Indian tea 
shares, and particulaily those of the new Caylon 
plantations, have been so little known, iudeed, that 
in certain quarters the value of a mew discovery 
was attributed to the article in the Financial News 
of February, which discussed and explained the eub- 
ject from an investor’s point of view. The question 
then was, why tea, as a commodity, should have 
sttained so high a price as it then held, and why tew 
company shares should continue to ba so dispro- 
portionate'y low. Our answer was, substantielly, that 
many of the companies—and we were referring 
particulariy to the Indian companies—bad been over 
capitalised, and many others extiavagantly and un- 
scientifically managed. There were too many of 
them, also, which seemed to regard quantity rather 
than quality as the Alpha and Omega of their 
policy. On the whole, nevertheless, we felt free to 
say that, in view of the increasing demand for the 
“cup that cheers,” there should be gsod prospects 
for investors in well conducted tea gardens, whether 
in Assam, or Cachar, cr Ceylon. Since we dealt 
with the question six months ago tea shares of 
one description have appreciably improved, nearly 
all have held their own, and, at the same time, a 
larger number of companies have earned good dividends. 
Yet, even when so much is said of the past half- 
year’s business; it continues to bé the fact that tea 
shares are notin active demand, and are, as arule, 
quoted lower than recent dividends would appear to 
warrant or explain, 

The Financial Mews bases its calculations on the 
statistical report by Mr. A.W, Martin :— 
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&s 1889 1890 #£ Ss 
Assam ..... g000000 wae ae 30 10 10 5 19 
"fe - § 110,000 Perf. .. 10 9) 6 0 
Assam Frontier -*}/=110;000\Ordegn esse oye aaa 
Borelli... 6 78,170 80 10 7 eels 
Borokai...... 43,560 0 9 (83 7 10 
Bramapootra 114,500 0 18 20 10 0 
British India ..... 60,825 Oo — 2 6 0 
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Luckimpore .,.,.. 76,852 x0 6 5 io 0 
North Qihet, vecee 409,000 +e 12 14 fF is 
Scottish Assam.,,, 79,590 OG 5% 5 

South Assam,...., 400,000 ve 12.15 14 0 
Tiphookyeievges oe 26,000 ' bs) 6 5 10 


“These results,” it remarks, ‘are taken from a list 
of fifty companies, some of them unknown by name 
outside the circle of their limited proprictaries. Of 
the fifty, twelve paid no dividend for 1890, and among 
the dozen are four or five which were born to @ con- 
dition of impecuniosity, and, like Mr. Micawber, sur- 
vive upon their hopes rather than their income; but 
when deductions are made on this account, and for 
sundry frauds or failures to which Mr. Martin makes 
no refereuce, there is a solid foundation left for the 
belief that tea companies are woll worth looking into 
as investments. Meanwhile, the output of Indiaw and 
Deylon teas has been rapidly increasing, while our 
import of the China leaf is oontinually declining. 
Lhe total imports from India for the year ending 
with June last were 100,984,000lb. against 100,685,0001b. 
ja 1889-90, and 94 381,000)b. in 1888-89. The Oeylon 
imports were 50,191,0001b. for the twelve months end- 
ing June last, as compared with 34290,000lb. in the 
preceding year and 27,890,000lb. the year before. The 
supply from Obina and Japan fell from 92,519,000lb. 
in 1888-89 to 90,050,000lb, 1889-90 and 69,742,0001b 
in the year ending in June. Tea imports from Java 
amounted to 4,120,000lb. in 1890-91, a considerable 
improvement over the 3,094,000lb. of the previous 
iyear but a decrease on the 4,297,000lb. in 1888-89, 
But ,the most noticeable circumstance in this connec- 
tion is the growth of the tea industry in Oeylon. 
The deliveries in the port of London have swolle. 
from 24904,800lb. three years ago, to 44,682,000ib, 
between July Ist, 1890, and June 30th, 1891, or from 
the rate of 2,075,400lb. to 3,706,900lb. per month. 
Last month (July) the import was, in round terms, 
5,750,000!b and the deliveries abcut 5,500,000ib. It is 
on these remarkable evidences of development that 
Ceylon tea planters base their estimate that in ten years 
time the output of the island will reach 100,000,0001b, 
per annum, or as much as the import from all India 
today. The accounts for the last half-year have not 
yet been made up, and Mr. Martin’s table includes 
only four Oeylon undertakings, of which one is the 
Eastern Produce and Estates Oompany, whose history 
is not exictly encouraging. Of these, however, if may 
be noted that the Ceylon Plantations paid 15 per 
cent on its ordinary shares, the Lanka P!antations 
6 per cent and we may add that the Land and 
Produce Geclared a January dividend of 10 per cent.* 
There are, no doubt, rocks ahead of the British 
tea planter, and one of them is indicated in the 
figures we have quoted with regard to the increase 
in the volume of imports, both from India and 
QOeylon. Mincing Lane rates are not what they 
were six months ago, and prices have approached 
nearer to the narrow margin which represents profit 
on the cost of production. The genoral consumption 
does not seem to have diminished. Ths home de- 
mands for the eleven months up to May Jast was 
estimated at 100,000,000 lb. Indian and 40,000,000 Ib. 
Ceylon, against deliveries during the twelve months 
ending June of 96,456,000 lb. Indian and 42,853,000 Ib. 
Ceylon. But it it a» moot poiat whether the output 
of British-grown tea, encouraged by 1 demand which 
was stimulated by low prices, and fostered at the tea 
gardens by the competitive efforts of rival managers, 
is not overtaking the requirements of te consumer, 
Another problem before the Ceylon t 2 planter is, 
perhaps, even more perplexing than th. t ot prevent- 
ing @ glut in the market, He has yct to discover 
some method of cultivating the plant or curing the 
leaf which will give Ceylon tea tho ead: ing qualities 
of the growths of the Chinese and As:im gardens, 
Tt is an open eecret in Mincing Lane that Ceylon 
tea will not ‘keep.’ Your Ohiueso leaf will stand a 
year’s warehousing; your Cingalese loscs its flavour 


* 1t ought to be taken into account th t in all these 
cases fortunes ruined by the collapse of coffee had 
to be retrieved by tea,—the process beivg still jn 
oporation—Ep, 7, 4. 
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aud fragrance in a quarter of the time. This is a 
difficulty which ought not to be insuperable to the . 
scientific botanist; and after all, it is ove of the 
points embraced in the larger question ag to whether 
the future prosperity of tea investments does not 
depend more upon the qnality of the product than 
the quantity produced.” —J/7. and C. Mail. 
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KINMAN’S No, 251 PATENT TRA DRYER; 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLANTERS’ GAZETTE,” 


Sir,—Will you or any of your readers give their 
experience of Xinman’s Drice No, 251, the last one he 
brought out some three yeara ago, 

Details such as speed of fans, amount turned out per 
hour, quality of tea,—whether any trouble is experi- 
enced with the fine leaf travelling into other parts of 
the Machine,—whether it has been found suitable for 
“ final firings” theso and any other details would be 
very interesting and instrnctive to one 


 Sorety Pozzurp.” 


Latte ce 


LONDON TEA LETTER, 


Honour List. 


£ 8d, 
Gallebodde (Ceylon) .. 1 Box Golden Tip 2 1.0 
Scokamadjce (Java) 6 Boxes Silver Tip no bid 


Hukanpuksi (Jokai 

Assam) - 12 Boxes Flowery 
O.P 

Tjisalak (Java) 


* 
Bokel (Jokai), Assam 


; 4 
-» 1 Box Golden Tip 3 
-. 19 Chests B. O. P. 2 

Refused. 

From the above it will be seen, that Java has been 
trying, so far unsuccessfully, to compete with Ceylon 
in the “Golden Tip” advertisement competition. Very 
much more meritorious than thege fancy samples was 
the commercial line from Hukanpukri which realised 
ds 74 per lb. A sample of this is beforo me as I 
write, and it speaks for itself; the liquor is ail. that 
could be desired. The coloured “tip” of a rich orange 
gold, largely predominating over the black “ tip.’ Of 
course it is practically all “tip,” well twisted, and 
clean, and even in gize, Yet, unlike, the separately 
plucked, fancy, Oeylon samples, it bas all the appear- 
ance of @ genuine commercial * Lino,” 

Of real news there ig very little, if any, just now. 
Everything is quiet, and more or lesg unsatisfactory 
in the business world generally, not alone in tea, and 
there is a waive of depression over things Commercial 
just now, which is deubtless helping to keep tea down, 
with other things, It is apparently the usual reaction 
after a spell of “decent times.” the chief anxiety 
in the Tee Trade hore at thig moment, is to get at 
the probable export from India and Ceylon for this 
season. Accounts vary, and Estimates just now show 
very wide differences. We are in the week before the 
August Bank Holiday, and that may account for some 
of tte absence of enquiry, which is so marked a feature 
of the moment. The question everybody is. asking is, 
“Will India send over her 112 millions, and exceed 
by 80 much her last season’s export? If she does, 
and if Ceylon sexds 2s much asis now expected from 
her, it will be a revere handie2p on prices later on, 
when the heavy arrivals have to boa dealt with. 

The prospectus ‘of the “Palais Indian Ten Houses, 
Limited,” came to band tco late to refer to by 
last mail, and is now, of course, old news. The 
offert is well meant, and should also prove aa im- 
portant insurance for those fow public spirited men 
who have borne the burnt of one fray after another, 
by subscribing to Guarantee Funds in the interests it 
is true of themselves, but also of the great majority, 
who, have, as arule, bsen conspicuous by their absence 
from every effort made to * push” Indian Tea, which 


involved a pecuniary risk, This new departure may be 
the beginning, or, 


: r, more strictly speaking, the second 
real siepin the direction of attraoting continental atten- 
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tion to Indian Tea, on a scale which may ultimately 
compare with the ccope and talent displayed by those 
interested in pushing Ceylon Tess in this country. The 
weakest part in the Prospectus is the ebrence of any 
statistics or data, showing the actual resnlts and rate of 
improvement in the sales, since the start, at the Paris 
Exhibition, To those outsiders, if any, who might be 
tempted tosubscribe, this omission might be ominous, 
as it would, of course be the first thing looked for. [I 
hear that the hairy dust is now being removed from the 
sorting rooms in some Oeylon ‘Tea Factories by means 
of small sized Blackman Fans.—Jndian Planters’ Gazette 


os 


THE WRECK OF THE QUININE 
COMBINATION. 


In our issue of July 18th we expressed the belief 
that the last word bad not yet been said in the die. 
pute between the Auerbach and the Brunswick quinine 
factories. Our anticipation proves correct, ter we 
have this week received a communication from Mr. 
Hago Andreae, the president of the Auerbich factory, 
in which he maintains the correctness of the pre- 
vious statements, and affords us one or two more 
glimpses into the history of the combination negotia- 
tions, which we will chronicle bere, uot only for the 
sake of the historical interest which they possess, 
but also because they may indicate the outlines upon 
which future attempts at combination building will 
probably proceed. In the first place, Mr. Andreae 
explains that, though the figure of 50 marks per 
kilo. was correctly mentioned by the Brunswick 
works as the proposed combination-price for sulphate 
of quinine, that figure was constructed of purely 
imaginary elements, the figures in the ‘ protocol,” 
embodying the basis of the combination, beirg only 
intended to illustrate the proposal of the promo- 
ters of the ring. The wording of this pait of the 
* protocol ” is aa follows :— 

§ 7. A.certain amount shall be added thereto for 
cost of prcduction (this amount to be added.) 

§ 8. A. profit (to be agreed on) to be added to 
this figure and sum total to form the misimum 
selling price. 

Example: 
Price of sulphate in bark, according to 
paragraph 5. ee ee ou 
Oost of production .. a0 90 oe 


23s per kilc. 
15s per kilo. 
388 per kilo. 
(Ineluding all charges, freight, &c.):— : 
Profit agreed upon... as we 128 per kilo. 
Minimum selling price ... Ado -. 508 0 
The figures, says Mr. Andreae, should be taken ina 
purely ewbl-matic sense, in proof «f which he points 
out that the amount of 15s per kilo. is so much in 
excess of what all quinine manufacturers know to be 
the real cost of production that it could not possibly 
have been meant to indicate the actual intentions of 
the would-be combiners. . 
In our article of July 4th we specially took excep- 
tion to this estimate of the co:t of the prceduction of 
quinine as an exaggerated one. It further rppears 
from Mr. Andreae’s letter tha® the “protce 1” was 
handed by the Auerbach to the Brunswick repre- 
sentative, not in London, but at Frankf rt-o/M., the 
seat of avother cf the frur German fac'ories. The 
selection. of Fraukfort as the meeting place of tbe 
oppo-ing interests vot unnaturally euggests that, op 
the German side, the Auerbach and Frankfort fac- 
tories were the two ficms mot anxious to bring tho 
negotiations to asveeessful i-sue. But the Brunswick 
directors were obiurate from the ou'set, At the 
Frankfort meeting they Ceclared that uo considers 
tions would intuce thm t» sacrifice their freedom 
of action, and at a subseqv ent stage of th proceedings 
they altogether refused ‘o a tind the eonferenc S, 
while the London agent of the Brovewick fa:tory 
selected the very moment when the negotiations 
approachad # critical stage, in the middle cf January, 
to depress the quinine warket by offering the drug 


right and left at reduced prices. If Mr. Andreae is 
correct, tke position of the Brunswick works was 
one of antagovism to the plenting interests, while 
the other ravufacturers desired, if possible, to 
include ell the planters—and certainly the princi= 
pal producers in Java and Ceylon—within the pro- 
jected combination. In his lettcr tous, Mr. Hugo An- 
dreac claims thatall the quinine manufacturers, except 
the Brunswick werks, adopthis sideof the question, 
and agree that it would have been folly to endeavour 
to cstablish a combination which left the planters 
outside—z. ¢,, in opposition. 

Liother words, Auerbach, according to its apologist, 
inviled the motley multiplicity of interests to seek 
salvation Leneath the ample folds of the grand old 
combination umbrells, while Brunswick insisted upon 
figuring esthe man who remained troe to one pariy 
oly, and that party was himself. “To leave out the 
planters,” thas argued the majority, ‘ will be to en- 
courage them to form # combjuation of their own, to 
establish a quinine factory in the East, and to btcome 
their own manufacturers,” Such a step has been in 
contemplation before, and, were the growers to fet 
about its realisation in a determined manuer, it is 
quite pessible that the scheme might be worked suc- 
cessfully. But up to the present the planters have 
showD no more capacity for organisation than the 
quinine manufecturers themselves. 

With regard to the view (set forth by the Brunswick 
works as fhe main reason of their withdrawal from the 
negotiations), thatit wouldbe impossible to provide for 
the absorption of the surplus prodaction of bark by the 
combinaticn, Mr. Hugo Andreae asserts that the com- 
bination promoters hoped to obtain the adhegion of the 
principal planters to a scheme for the reduction of the 
cutput of bark, while they were prepared, if no other 
way out of the difficulty could be found, to buy up and 
pu, aside sucha proportion of the stock of bark as would 
prtvent the question of over-supply beecmming a press- 
in® one for cometime. The president ef the Auerbach 
fa®tory believes that the establishment cf a union among 
th°planters would have beena difficult, but by n0 means 
an‘impossible, undertaking, and he holds that, if the 
Inrger producers could have been got togethcr, the 
smaller ones might have been safely left alove if they 
chose to remain outside: But among the manu- 
facturers no outsider could be allowed if the scheme 
were to succeed, 

It is only just to reiterate that the preceding 
observations are based wholiy upon the view taken 
by the Auerbach factory, and that further communica- 
tions by other parties to the negotiations might place 
majters in a somewhat different light. But, at any 
rate, we cannot affect sorrow at the failure of the 
quinine interests to form a great organisation which 
would have absolutely controiled the market and 
reidered succeesful competition practically impossible. 
So far as the revelations we have published enable 
us to judge, there is now no prospect whatever of 
the establishment of such an organisation. The com- 
bination of the quinine producers appears to be en 
object more difficult to attain than the union of the 
Australias, the abolition of standing armies, or the 
completion of the Channel tunnel, and it is not 
extravagant to assert that when the latter schemes 
shall have become facts of ancient history, the quinine 
people will still be in deubt whether to look east or 
west for the master mind that shall consolidate them. 
—Chemist and Druggist, July 25th. 


_ eres 


A Snort Brazinian CcrreE Crop.—A Washington 
dispatch says that the latest estimate places the 
Bri zilian coffee crop for 1890 91, now coming into 
market, at 2,200,000 bags. Notwithstanding the 
high pricea the daily receipts do not average over 
3,000 bags. Should the present disorganization of 
labor continue it is believed that the coffce crop 
for 1891-92, now placed at 8,000,000 or 9,000,099 
bags, will not exceed 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 bags.— 
Bradstreet’s, August’ 1st, 
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“WANDERER.” 


Aug. 5th. 


WerarTEER continues damp, so the factories are 
anything but busy in the high districts, or even over 
2,000 ft, Good tea is now being made, end every 
planter seems determined next year to have plenty 
of withering room, and facilities where possible, to 
have the moiature taken off the leaf in cold showery 
weather, The great desideratum however Is to have 
a sufficient number of coolies to overtake the rush 
of leaf io the showery weather that follows the dry 
months of January, February and March. The London 
Times is cabled as having thundered forth the neces- 
sity of ‘“Bngland sitting tight to Egypt.” The tea 
planter must “sit tight to Ramasamy, > and our Govern- 
ment must be prepared to give assisted passages to our 
coolies by avy route they choose to come to Oeylon. 

Habre is not very satisfectory among Huropeans 

.just now, Colds so severe as to warrant their being 
called attacks of influenza get hold of the bigh- 
countryman, and fever, rheumatism &, worry the 
jowcouutry planter, We do not hear of the influenza 
epidemic among Coolies as wo did last year, but 
some of the half-starved coolies don’t get in touch 
with their surroundings in Oeylon, till they have a 
few stomach.-aches, aad kindred ailments. 

PLANTING.—The weather could not have been better 
for the new clearing and supplying man, if he had 
got it made to order. A great deal of arrears in 
supplying has been made up, and little additions 
to cultivated area of tea have been completed in the 
older districts. Except on the Uva side of Nuwara Eliya 
and the lowconntry there bas not been any large addition 
to the area under tea ‘the Government is quite right 
in not putting up more land fit for tea cultivation to 
public sale. We hear of long continued drought in Uva 
and Udapuseellawa. One wonders how the tea bushes 
will stand these droughts as they get old. Will red 
apider then get very troublesome, and rust hasten 
decay ? Wouvg coffee couid gtand drought even in 
Dambara, but as it grew old it succumbed. How will 
a thirsty plant like tea stand 3 months’ drought ? 

THe OEYLON GOVERNMENT Raiiway is beginning to 
bea well abused institution. Oh for the days of a 
Robinson and a Strong!! We hear constantly of 
badly working brakes, runaway engines and trollies, 
discontented servants, and engines not in safe condi-- 
tion. The fact is we want a real administrator for 
our Ohief Manager, whee salary would be sufficient 
to attract a first-class man from home, to undertake 
the difficult job of railway administration. The salary 
given to the Government Agents of the North-Central 
or Western Provinces would not be too large for a 
good administrator. 

Cryron Tea Oompanres.—How to get 15 p.c. on 
block capital of opened tea land per acre of £30 will 
puzzle some of our managers at present prices even 
with present favorable rates of exchange. Ten cents 
alb, is about the profit on an estato yielding 350 Ib. 
an acreon the hills or 835rupecs an sore profi’, It 
tea goes down to eightpence, the company manager 
will have tosrcratch his head all the more! However, 

“it Ceylon tea is ever to be cheap, now is the time, jor 
no doubt it is getting into consumption with a 
vengeance, Itis all rot about the uon-kceping quality 
cf Ceylon tea except in the month of April, May and 
Juve, and we will soon be able to dodge even these 
months by improvements in withering and firing. 

Te Macurists ane Awrun Onarcers —The 
cavalry at Bdacl:va were not in it with theso worlhi s. 
Whe tinker wio mc: ded one hole-and broke two 
ig no doubt the arcest.r of the Ceylen machinist. I 
belicvo his fulure award wii beto be | it stemving 
in the rainof Pedro for two days, hen cou eyed in 
a tea leaf cart $o some suitable factory in the neigh- 
Dourhood of Nuwarea Bliya where le will be allowed 
to wither on a cold damp tat for ibree days, then 
to be rojled in Barber’s roiiev for half an hour and 
Jackson's rapid for another hour. After that he wil. 
have two minutes each in the three patent roll 
breakeis, He will then be roasted in the sirocco ni 
Brown’s desiccator, and to effect a perfect cure, so 
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that he may have bowels of compassion on hig bene- 
factor, the tea planter, he will then be putin Jack- 
son’s cutter and sorted in Walker & Groig’s sifter. 
He will then be sent to Colombo to be sold by auction 
and there have to listen to the feeble jokes of the tea 
buyers of our maritime capital. I believe this last 


process wi!l be the most painful of avy of the othera 
described previously, 
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THE “HEATHEN CHINEE” RIGGING 


THE CHINA TEA MARKET. 


The Foochow correspondent of the Hongkong Tele- 
graph, writing on the 8th, tells the following tale of 
the alarm there:—We just found out today that much 
of the excitement was due. to shrewd work on the 
part of some tea speculators, The crop this season 
opened fairly well and large shipments were made to 
London, Here on account of competition from Amoy, 
India and Ceylon, the market was very flat and every 
sale of Foochow entailed heavy loss, running from 20 
to 55 per cent end averaging 40 percent on the lot. 
This meant ruin to many hongs here and a worse 
financial condition than has ever prevailed in the 
history of the place. Some ofthe people who are 
heavily interested resorted to an old Wall Street ruse 
aud cabled home that an uprising had begun, rioting 
was imminent and all the tea-hongs were to be burned 
to the ground. The Times, Telegraph, Standard and 
the minor dailies swallowed the bait and published the 
news as well ase ‘itorial paragraphs upon the unexpected 
trouble. Ag such a riot as described involved the. de- 
struction of the present crop and the cessation of 
shipments for the rest of the year, the London mar- 
ket revived and prices rose quite hendsomely, Those 
who despatched the telegrams have cleared a good 
prot and probably recouped their losses. No harm 
has been dono to anybody, but there will undoubtedly 
be an elephantine roaring and growling when the 
editors at home discover how they have been imposed 
upon, As a matter of fact, the Foochow natives are, 
end have always been docile and peaceable. The 
only ugly elements are 1,500 discharged Honan soldiers, 
who are penniless and ready to rob and pilfer at every . 
Opportunity. On the other hand there are over 8,000 
troops here well-disciplined and armed who could sup- 
press anyriotin a half hour. The authorities at Peking 
are alarmed at the indemnities already demanded from 
the Yangtze district and have advised the generals 
here by telegraph and proclamation to prevent the 
slightest disorder and to behead any one guilty of 
seditious conduct or even inflammatory language. It 
is safe to lay 50 to 1 that there will be no serious 
trouble this season at least.—V.-C. Herald, Aug. 21st, 


———__@—_______- 


COLONIAL [NATAL] TIMBER FOR 
RAILWAY PURPOSES. 


Commisston APPOINTED. 


Some interesting papers relative {o the testing of 
the value as timber of certain exotics grown in the 
olony, such as the eucalyptus, wattle, &c. The 
QUESTION FIRST AROSE 
through the Maritzburg Botanic Society drawing the 
Government attention to the following points :— 

1. To the extreme importance of testing the value as 
timber of the exotics, such as the eucalyptus, wattle, 
&c., so frecly giown in the colony. 

2. To the ci cumsta ices that there is, at the present 
moment, a very largo quantity o! such exotics of such an 
age as to be ready fr felling. 

3. To the fact that,owing to the absence of any such 
test, there 1s a prejudice on the part of the users of 
timber against our exotics ; and 

4. That the recent arrival of the Conservator of 
Forests, appears to suggest the present as a suitable 
time for taking up this question, 
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According to the Conservator of Forests (Mr. F 
Schoeplin) was asked to report, and he recommends 
the resolution being taken into special consideration, 
because the question concerning the qualification of 
Some fast-growing exotic species for timber is ap- 
parently 

URGENT AT THE PRESENT TIME, 


and of general interest for the country. The com- 
paratively small amount of timber, which the native 
forest will be able to yield continuously in future, the 
naturel difficulties of its utilisation on the one 
hend, the large plantations of exotics on private land, 
which have passed the stage of a mere experiment, on 
the other hand, show it as esential part of the work of 
a forest department, to devote special attention to 
future plantations on Orown lands. The preceding 
work of private enterprise facilities the selection of 
suitable species of wood. Before entering plantation 
work on a large scale it will be necessary to certify to 
the value of the woods by means of a scientific ex- 
amination of their technical qualities. Species that 
ought to be exsmined are Eucalyptus globulus, H. amyg- 
dalina, LE. marginata, Pinus insignis, Acacia decurrens. 
Suitable specimens could be provided from private 
plantations. 

The General Manager of Railways and the Acting 
Engineer both deprecate immersion, the fact being 
that unless the creosote isinject into the wood under 
pressure, it is almost of no value as a preservative. 
Mr. Shores does not consider that the cost of eend- 
ing home 500 sleepers and creosoting them will amount 
to more than £160: 


METAL V. IRON SLEEPERS. 


Mr. Hunter, in forwarding the correspondences 
states: I presume those who are interested in the 
colonial timber trade, and have timber really suitable 
for the purpose, would pot object to cut and furnish 
Government with say, 500 sleepers for experimental 
purposes, and in that case the Government might, I 
think, send home the sleepers to be prepated for 
trial. As. however, the subject of metal v. timber 
sleepers ia rapidly coming to the front—see may report 
dated July 14th—itis possible that any expenditure 
of this kind would be rendered of little value. 


COMMISSION APPOINTED. 


Dr. Sutherland m.t.c., Capt. G. T. Nicholls, s.P., and 
Mr. J. W. Shores, M.1.c,E., are in this week’s Gazette 
appointed a commission for the purpose of consider- 
ing and advising the Government on the question of 
making a fair test of colonial woods for the purpose 
of railway sleepers.—Natal Mercury. 


—_—~_-@~-———— 
NOTES FROM PEERMAAD. 


After two months of persistent rain, we have had 
a week of fine bright weather, and although, as I write, 
there are signs of a return of bad weather, the worst 
of the monsoon is undoubtedly over, and we may now 
reasonably anticipate a fair percentaye of sun tor the 
pext month or so, in fact until the advent of the North- 
East monsoon, which we sincerely hope, will, in this 
district at avy rate, be light, as we have already been 
bleesed with considerably more rain than we require. 
From statistics received from one of the most central 
estates in the distriot, I find that the rainfall in June 
amounted to inches 50:85; in July, to inches 39°20. 
In April we had inches 14°60, and in May, inches 24-48, 
making a total for the year up to the end of July, of 
137:30. The heaviest falls of rain occurred on the 20th, 
21st and 22nd July, amounting to 12°46. 

From the above it will be seen that we had a favour- 
able seeson for planting, and the young clearings, 
chiefly tea, are looking well. Nor must I omit men- 
tion of the Pepper, of which some 40,000 vines have 
been planted out on two places on the ghats, and 
are coming on nicely, as also a smail clearing of 
Liberian coffee. Leaf disease as exeeeted, has made 
its appearance, and when crops are heaviest the attacks 
are ol course most severe, but with a fine dry September, 
we shall not, I trust, suffer much; of this, however, 
{ must write later on, 


Your correspondent “St. Louis” in his interesting 
“Planting Notes” gives you such full particulars of 
the sales of Travancore Tea, that I need allude but 
slightly to them; J may, however, be pardoned for 
Noticing the good price realised by a parece] of “Bon 
Ami” Golden Tip, and the fair averages ior most of 
the teas from this district. For the half-year ending 
June, “Bon Ami’ made over 100,000 lb of tea, and will 
probably make from 150 to 200,000 Ib more by the end 
of the year. Thearrival of a new 20 horse power engine 
will facilitate matters considerably. “Kudawa Kernum,” 
which has also a fine factory and very perfect machinery, 
among which is e Down-draught Sirocco that gives 
great satisfaction, probably comes next to “Bou Ami” in 
output of tea for the past half-year, but 1 have not 
particulars at hand sufficient to justify my giving figures. 
“Glen Mary,” mentioned in my last notes, hag started 
Steam Machinery, and further additions are shortly ex- 
pected. Other estates will, doubtless, Foon follow suit, 
and the only fear now is thet our reads will be unable, 
to bear the strain of the ever increasing traffic. Our 
Chief Engineer, Iam told, thiuks our rcads are good 
enough, and can gee nothing wrong in them, probably, 
if he were a cart owner, or cven a shareholderin « 
tea concern, he would both think and see differently. 
“ Roads in shocking order,” “ Considerable difficulty 
in getting cartmen to take away crop,” are sume of 
the remarks one bears, 

Our popular Dewan, when ona visit here last May, 
evinced great interest in the Tra enterprise and in 
planting genera!ly and would undoubtedly see that our 
interests in the matter of roads are better attended to, 
if they were brought more promineutly and persistently 
to his notice. The Association should see tothis. Auv- 
other matter, and thai a serious onc, that requires the 
attention of the P, A., isthe reduction in cost of pluck- 
ing ; the rates vow in vogue are too liberal, end can 
well bear reduction. he prices paid by purchasers of 
green leaf, on the other hand, have been anything 
but liberal, and more equitable rates should be fixe:. 
The paddy crops, on the lower slopes of the hills, 
are not expected to be up to average, this season. 
Small quantities of the ear!y paddy have already been 
reaped, but the regular harvest will not be in full 
swing until the end of aext month.—Wadras Times. 


Se 
COFFEE CULTURE IN HAWAII. 


We are glad to learn of the increased attention paid 
to coffee planting on Hawaii. Mr. Barnard, of Laupa- 
hoehoe writes that he has 12 0:0 young trees growing, 
and we hear that Mr. J. M. Horner, of Kubkaiau, has 
thirty acres planted, while Mr. Wm. Horner, of Ku- 
kuihaele, has ten acres. All these intend increasing 
the extentof their plantings as rapidly as they can. 

Mr. Rufus A. Layman hes purchased 2 large tract in 
Puna, located near Hast cape, and including the lands 
of Puna, Kula and Pohoilki, with some leased tracts 
adjoining, which embrace some of the richest coffee lands 
in that district. There izroom fora large plantation 
there, and we trust the enterpriso may prove successful, 
The wantofroadsinthat district is a drawback and 
and we trusi some measures will bs taken to secure them. 
The high price of coffee throughout the world ought 
to stimulate our plantersto push thisand any other 
coffee enterprises, soas to obtain as early returns as 
possible.—Planters’ Monthly. {All right, if the leaf 
fungus is absent and can be cxcluded.—Ep. T. 4.] 


_—_————~ 


CINCHONA IN BrENGAL.—The statistics of cinchoua ~ 
cultivation in Bengal for the year 1890-91 have recenly 
been published. During that period the total uumber 
of plants, cuttings and seedlings in the Government 
plantations amounted to 4,749,861 divided as follows; 
plants in permanent plantation, 4,515,861; stock plants 
for propagation, 4,000; and seedlings 230,000. The 
quantity of bark in siore at the beginning of the 
year was 426,256 lb. while the outturn of bark of the 
year ending April !ast was 293,972 lb. making a total 
of 720,247 lb. From the Jatter amount has been 
issued for manufacture of cinchona febrifuge and sul- 
phate of quinine, 250,330 1b. leaving a balance in stock 
at the end of the year of 469,917 lb.—JZ, Mail, 
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PRUNING CACAO. 

The act of pruning is popularly supposed to cause 
the production of fruit. ‘hat properly carried out, 
it has this effect, is not to be doubted, but the effect 
is not so direct as is often assumed. t 

Given a young tree in good health, and with a 
single stem, the pruning should commence by the 
regulation of the primaries, or first branches made 
bythe tree. here should,as a general rule, be only 
three, or at most four primary branches left on the 
cacao tree. These should be encouraged to extend 
themselves laterally, as they have a natural tendency 
to do, and should be encouraged to develope at regular 
distance the secondary branches. The tertiary bran- 
ches should also be encouraged to grow at regular 
intervals. 

In these stages the operation should be performed 
before the wood is sutticiently hard to require the 
use of the knife, by the method called pinching, 
which is carried out with the thumb and finger, 
pinching off the young, succulent shoots that are not 
required. At all times it should be the endeayour 
of the pruner to maintain the tree well balanced, 
Ze. it should not have one branch growing more 
rapidly than another so as to make it appear lop- 
sided from any point of view. Many cultivators do 
not regard this point sufficiently in carrying out their 
pruning operations, and many branches are left, 
owing to their being bearing branches, which, for the 
permanent security of the tree, for its appearance 
and for its general bearing qualities, should be ve- 
moyed; for it is much better to check at once the 
tendency of a tree to assume an irregulay and un- 
cultivated form, than to allow a branch to grow 
for atime and finally be compelled to vemoye it 
when of a larger size. 

The pruning of a tree should be conducted with 
a yiew to the production of fruit. Unless we have 
a petal supply of good healthy leaves, evenly dis- 
tributed over the tree so as to obtain a maximum 
of the light and air they require, we cannot ex- 
pect to secure large crops of fruit, in fact unless 
the machinery is in good working order and the sup- 
ply of fuel abundant, we cannot expect a good output. 
'The leaves and roots represent the machinery, and 
water, sunlight, air and manure, acting together, 
may well represent the fuel supplied. — 

The pianened of a cacao tree therefore, should be 
evenly distributed, so that the leayes they carry may 
be maintained in good health, and just thinly 
enough distributed to admit sufficient sun and air 
to mature the fruit. 

In pruning neglected trees, the first thing to do, is 
to cutout all useless wood, or wood which can never 
be expected to bear, or to produce bearing branches. 
Next, to equalize or balance your tree, and last to 
thin out your branches, and fore-shorten them when 
required. 

Jn removing branches the greatest care should be 
exercised not to make jagged, ragged, splintering 
or sliyering cuts, but to make clean and eyen cuts 
close to the wood and near to a bud or young branch 
into which the sap will be presently dixected if the 
Operation is well performed. 

_ Lhe young branches which are often found grow- 
Ing erect, (commonly called gormandizers from the 
rapidity of their growth), are productions which show 
that the parent stem, as it stands, does not provide 
sufficient channels for the expenditure of the sap 
supplied by the roots, and in consequence this sap 
provides dor itself an outlet and expends itself upon 
the production of rapid growth in a single direction. 
Tt shows that the channels for the conyeyance of 
Sap are clogged or contracted, and that the amount 
of sap produced cannot pass into the more matured 
portion of the tree. It is also an effort of nature 
to recover itself from hard work. Eyery physiologist 
knows that unless branches are produced, roots can- 
not be, and the production of root is in exact ratio 
to the production of branch. When however a tree 
is beaving fairly in proportion to its size, it is better 
to keep down these branches, remoying them as soon 
as they appear, as it is certain that by affording free 
openings fox the absorption of the sap, they rok the 


crop of the full amount of nourishment it should 
obtain, and the productive powers of the tree is 
seriously affected. They should be removed howeyer 
as they appear, and not be allowed to grow to a 
large size and then be remoyed, as that practice 
would be simply a waste of all the material used 
up in producing them, instead of diverting it to the 
production of fruit. In cases where a cacao tree 
has evidently become somewhat worn out or barren, 
(.e.) its bearing wood shows evident signs of 
an unhealthy condition, it is better to make 
use of a ‘“‘gormandizer” to supply a new bearing 
head to the tree and give it a new lease of life. 

By allowing one of these branches to grow from 
a suitable portion on the stem and treating it care- 
fully in a similar manner as we would a young plant, 
it is possible to rejuvenate and bring again into 
bearing trees from which, owing to their stunted 
and contracted character no produce could ever be 
expected, And it isreally wonderful in what a short 
time the operation can be completed if skilfully 
carried out. After the young tree thus formed has 
assumed fair proportions the older wood should be 
carfully cut away from time, to time, but not at 
once, as heavy pruning is always a check to growth. 
If pruning is done .by a saw the wounds should 
afterwards be smoothed over with a sharp knife as 
they always heal oyer better if thus treated, In 
situations where the cacao beetle or beetles (for 
there are seyeral species), are plentiful a mixture of 
coal tar and clay of the consistency of paint should 
be applied to all wounds. 

Pruning with a blunt cutlass, knife, or cacao hook, 
should never be allowed. The instruments used 
should be those only which are able tocarry akeen 
edge, and pruners should always be supplied with 
the. meaus of sharpening them without? leaving the 

) 

The time for pruning is much insisted upon in 
Trinidad as being influenced by the ‘moon.’ On 
this point I desire to remain passiye, in a similar 
way as the big blacksmith did when he allowed his 
little wife to beat him. As the tale goes—when 
asked why he allowed it, ** Why,” said he, ‘it pleases 
her and it don’t hurt me, so what matters?” Well 
if it pleases the cacao planters to prune at a parti- 
cular time of the moon, by all means let them do 
so. It please them, and it does not hurt the 
trees, soit cannot matter, Mr. Morris, when writting 
on the same point, used the following words :— 

“The Spaniards have a deeply-rooted prejudice 
against trimming cacao at full moon. They say it 
causes the tree to bleed and eventually to die. It 
is a well known and general axiom in horticulture 
that trees should not be pruned when sap is mosti 
active, but with regard to the particular instance 
of the cacao tree it is a question which only ex- 
perienced and intelligent cacao planters can determine, 
£ was myself led to look upon the prejudice, at first, 
as haying some general grounds based upon long 
acquaintance with the habits of the cacao tree, but 
when I found Spanish settlers had equally strong 
prejudices against gathering pods for seed purposes, 
and putting out plants during the same period, L 
came to the conclusion that the subject was one 
which might very fairly be left for the present an 
open question, 1 may add that I saw in Trinidad, 
trees pruned on good estates at all phases of the 
moon, and no injurious effects had been noticed or 
anticipated.” 

Whether the moon has aninfluence on plant growth 
or not, LT am in accord with Mr. Morvis that the 
matter had better be left an open question; not that 
Thaye any personal doubt upon the matter, but the 
question being one in which my opinion has little 
or no influence either way upon the progress of culti- 
vation; each individual may adhere to his own parti- 
cular practice without being at a disadvantage. 
Through a succession of nearly thirty years’ practical 
experience, I have personally carried out a number 
of experiments bearing on the subject, in the course 
of which I could not tnd that the moon’s influence 
on plant life was other than completely ni/. 

The season for pruning is howeyer a different 
matter, hut on this also opiniqus qitter,. It is hows 
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ever generally taken as an accepted rule that in 
established cacao, pruning or ‘‘trimining’”* as it is 
called in Trinidad, is best carried onat the close 
of crop time.” The practice is certainly reasonable 
as the trees are devoid of both fruit and flowers 
and suffer no possibility of injury. 

On first class estates where cultivation is carried 
out in a scientific manner, the tree should annually 
receive attention in the matter of pruning &c. Every 
tree should be visited and carefully examined. 
On many estates in Trinidad it is the practice to 
prune only at intervals of once in three or four 
years. Such cannot be considered good practice as 
the less pruning that is done to atree at one oper- 
ation the better. 

It should be remembered that a cut made in prun- 
ing a tree, is just as much a wound, as cutting of 
a finger from the human body, and that although 
the plant may repair the injury to a certain extent 
still the wound remains, and produces a certain 
disorganization of tissue, not seldom resulting in 
decay and death. ; 

e cultivator should be careful in removing and 
burning as far as possible prunings from the ground, 
If left to rot upon the plantation these prunings 
become the home of innumerable wood destroying 
insects, and beetles which are inimicable to the wel. 
fare cf the cacao plant, There is nothing like tid:- 
ness. and cleanliness in any cultivation, and departure 
therefrom is sure to produce sooner or later its 
concomitant evils. : 

The practice of pruning, the way to hold knife 
or saw, cutlass or cacao hook, cannot be taught by 
any writer. The inexperienced should seek practical 
instruction, and even then it requires a considerable 
‘amount of time and experience ere he will be able 
to handle his tools, with dexterity and. precision. 

The difference between a slovenly cut and a clean 
cut are at once apparent when the work is compared, 
and no workman should be permitted to practice 
pruning upon valuable trees until he is well accom- 

lished in the practical use of the tools employed. 

The skilful pruner can, by a proper h indling of bis 
tools, and cutiing back to buds situated in the 
positions from which he desires a branch to come, 
from the tree at will into the shape he requires, 
and the plantations in which his skill is exhibited 
will always present a tidy and cultivated appear- 
ance, while those of the negligent and unskilful 
pruner will always look untidy and irregular. — 

Good maxims for the cultivator are, “prune little, 
but prune often; prune carefully, but prune with 
decision. Prune for leaves and a crop must come.” 
—TLiinidad sgricutural Kevord. 


oe 

Recovery oF Vines FRoM Puyniioxera.—By the 
latest inspection of the Phylioxera-infested districts 
of Portugal by the officials of the Portuguese 
Agricultural Institute, some interesting observations 
were made, says Dr. Klein in the Gardenflora for 
May. Vines which had been infested for a number 
of years, and dressed latterly with sulphate of copper, 
had completely rscoyered from the attack, and giveu 
extraordinary crops, a fact which is not without 
analogy in the histury of the malady. It is the 
question now, if the proprietors can bear the cost 
entailed by a continuance of the expensive remedy. 
In other cases it would appear, that where rows of 
trees intersected the vineyards, the trees were at- 
tacked by tue Phylloxera—which the Hditox questions, 
These trees acted as traps or conductors for the 
lice; and so far no eyil consequences to the trees 
have appeared.—G'ardeners’ Chronicle, _ 

Pu BREAD FRUIT TREE isa native of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean and the ludian Archipelago, and grows 
to a height of from torty to filty feet. Lt has large, 
pinnatifid leaves, frequently twelve to eighteen inches 
long, dark green and glossy. he fruit of the bread- 
(ree, which in shape and size resembles a muskmelon, 
supplies the principal part of the food of the inha- 
bitants of these islands, It is attached to the small 
branches of the tree by o small, thick stalk, and 
hangs either singly or in clusters of two or three 
together. It contains a somewhat fibrous pulp, which, 
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when ripe, becomes iuicy snd yellow, but has then a 
rot'en taste. At an earlier stage, when itis gathered 
for use, the pulp is white and mealy and of a consis- 
tence resembling new bread. The common method of 
preparing this fruit tor eating 13 to cut it into three or 
four pieces, and then take out the core, then to place 
hcated stones in the bottom of a hole dug in the 
ground, to cover them with green leayes, aud upon 
these to place a layer of the fruit, then stones 
leaves and fruit alternately, till the hole is nearly 
filed, when leaves and earth to the depth of several 
inches are spread over all. In rather more than half- 
an-hour the bread-fruit is ready for eating. It has 
little taste, and more resembles the plantain than 
bread made of wheat flour. The inner bark of the 
bread-fruit tcees supplies a considerable part of the 
clothing of the islanders, acd its timber and its milky 
juice are employed for economical purposes.— 
American Grocer. [In Ceylon the fruit is cocked as 
a vezetable, and it is very good in cucries.—Ep 7. 4. | 

Tea 1n Inp14.—A rather pessimist * Britisher” 
writes to the Indian Planters’ Gazette.— 

The present atate of the Tea Industry for India is 
doomed except for very fertile lands, with enormous 
yields as in the Dooars; the competition with Ceylon 
bas brought this about, owing to the latter island’s 
superior natural advantages, a forcing clima'e aud goil 
which gives an enormous yicl i. Pianters wish that Gov- 
ernment therefore would remove the hampering restric- 
tions on the Indurtry,ani grant them laws by which they 
might be able to fight this great battle of competition. 
Not one of the Darjeeling gardens last year earned 
a kowrie of rent; according to the law of rent a8 laid 
down, as onv of the first doctrines of political economy 
by Ricardo and Malthus, Darjeeling lauds are held 
either freehold or else lease-hold at the rate of 6 (six) 
annas per acre, and it is chiefly due to this fact that 
the gardens are striving on, go as not to lose the whole 
capital sunk in tea. 

Not a banker in India will advance money to open 
up tea estates on the security of Tea alone, showing 
that they consider the industry doomed and will never pay 
the interest, whereas in Ceylon money is easily found. 

Last year, 1890, only two gardens earned a banker’s 
interest, that is 9 to10 per cent.; two gardens earned 
a dividend larger than Government Paper interest, viz, 
between 4 and 8 per cent, interest ; four gardens earned 
& dividend of 2 per cent.; and fully 60 per cent. of the 
land under Tes, in the remaining gardens, made no 
dividend but a loss, not one earned any rent. 

Hee Puanrs.—A recent Bulletin of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Cornell University, deals with 
the yarieties, cultivation, and mode of cooking of 
the fruits of Egg plants, including the Aubergines. 
Professor Bailey says the requisites for suecess are 
warm quarters, vigorous plants, 
yather late transplanting, warm, rich, moist soil, 
and constant attention against insect pests.” The 
best varieties are Harly Dwarf Purple, Karly Long 
Purple, White Chinese, and black Pekin as a late 
variety. The best market ysrieties are New York 
Improved and black Pekin, with Harly long Purple 
for the first demands. The methods of cooking are 
as follow :— 

“1, Firied—Cut in slices crosswise not over a half- 
inch thick, and parboil in salt water about fifteen 
minutes; then remoye, and fry in a hut “spider” 
in butter and lard. 4 

“9. Fried.—Cut into slices ¢ or Zinch thick, and 
lay in strong brine for two hours; then wash very 
thoroughiy; sprinkle with brown sugar, pepper and 
salt, and fry slowly to a dark brown 

3. Baked.—Vut in two lengthwise, remoye the 
seeds and pulp, and fill with dressing made of half 
a tcacupful breadcrumbs, one teaspoonful butter, and 
salt and pepper to taste; lay the halyes side to side 
in dripping pan, add a little water, and bake nearly 
an hour. : 

“4 Iyatters.—PRare, cut in thin slices crosswise, 
and soak in salt water for eight or ten hours; dry — 
on a towel, dip in beatin egg and roll in bread 
crumbs, then fry slowly ia hot butter until the pieces 
become a zich hxown; serye hot,’’—Gardeners’ 
Chrontele. 
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All the efforts as yet made in Qeylon and 
Southera India to propagate artificially the pearl 
oysters have been failures, ohiefly, we believe, 
because the experiments were carried on in waters 
too shallow for the healthy life of the bivalves. We 
feel much confidence that success will yet be attained, 
and we certainly shall not despair until o fair trial is 
given to coir cables, or strong, coarse, wide-meshed 
coir nets atohored over the pearl bank region, so 
as to float a couple of fathoms or so belaw the 
surface of the sea. We are not aware that any 
experiments have been tried in the direction of 
inducing our ‘! oysters’? to produce artificial 
pearla by irritation of the animal, or by the 
introduction of foreign bodies to become the 
nuclei of layers of nacre, In Australia a 
large msasure of success seems to have attended 
experiments for the propagation of shells 
(mainly we suppose the great mother-o’-pearl 
yielders) and the artificial production of pearls: 
Our latesi news on the eubject is contained in 
the following telegram in the Argus :— 

‘“ Thursday Island, Aug. 24.—Experiments initisted 
by tho commissioner of fisheries, Mr. Saville 
K ut, t so years ago inthe “iecetion of causing mother 
of pe rl shels to produce pearls by artificial treat- 
mea prove! custantially suecesstul and encourages 


the expectation of important developments in counec-, 


tion with the cultivation cf prarl shell, which are now 
proved perfectly feasiblo. The shells in the expori- 
men‘al nursery at Vuren Point are progressing well and 
propagating.” 

Capt. Donnan will, of course, ‘‘take a note on.” 
In the South Sea Islands, corals bave been success- 
fully propagated by cuttings! 


——_—__—~+._--—-— 
SOIL ANALYSES AND THE VALUE AND 
VALUATIONS OF MANURES. 
Although the elaborate letter by Mr. Pringle 


which we publish below was written primarily with 
reference to coffee in South Coorg, the general 
pricciples propounded apply as much to tea soil 
and tea as to ocffes soils and coffee, In the olden 
days when coffes was King of Ceylon produots, and 
bcfore leaf disease appeared to produce ‘‘ insidious 
dcfunction,” many of us, in our attention to crop, 
were apt to forget the value of leaves to both bush 
and crop and also the demands they made on tree 
and soil. Hemileia vastatrix taught us a striking 
lesson in vegetable physiology, by the process of 
weakening and finally killing the coffse bushes 
from exhaustion, in their desperate efforts to 
produce orops of leaves, which scarcely appeared 
when their life juices were absorbed by the 
pararite. It is the prevalenttheory, and it is true, 
that our climate specially favours the pro- 
duction of leaf: the rapidly inoreasing tea crops 
conclusively prove that this is the case. But it 
does not follow that exhaustion and even death 
may not ultimately be the result of the processes 
of constant leaf-plucking and branch and twig 
pruning, unless the elements thus abstracted are 
restored to the soil and that in the best possible 
form. If moderate manuring could be afforded, 
it would be useful in tho early years of an estate ; 
but as the plantation advances in age, the recu- 
perative and yiolding powers of the bushes must 
on every principle of agricultural chemistry, 
ea unless the deficiencies of fertilizing 
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manure and all ‘‘ dirt in the wrong place” to hig 
fields. Jf none, or only a limited quantity of 
natural manure is available, then an artificial ap. 
plication in the shape of good bones and r) 
castor cake is ag valuable for tea as it ever was 
for coffee. Fish and other specially ammoniacal 
substances are also valuable, but our chief. de- 
pendence must be on bones and_ ‘* poonac,” 
what Mr. Pringle calls ‘‘ hindy.” The quality of 
coach, however, varies considerably, and although 
the good faith of the leading dealers in the two 
articles named can be, as a rule deperded on, 
yet it is well that analyses should be resorted 
to, especially where large quantities may be ordered. 
It will be seen that Mr, Pringle deems an applica- 
tion of iron sulphate advantageous to some 
coils. In most of our Ceylon soils, thare is, 
neturally, a proportion of iron which (and we may 
say the same of clay) render them far better 
calculated for the growth of tca than for coffe. 
Our climate is, on the whole, one of the best 
tea climates in the world. Rather too much 
wet is, doubtless in some districts, an obstacle to 
the withering process in the case of gathered 
flush, but science founded on experience is rapidly 
providing remedies. 

The facts and figures adduced and the principles 
enforced by Mr. Pringle cannot fail, we submit, to be 
of value tothe tea planters of Ceylon, when deciding 
on the manures to apply and the mode of applying 
them. We fear that on but few of our estates 
could tbe ‘‘ broadeast’’ process be carried out, 
although it is doubtless the best in theory. But 
that is a matter of detail. The great lesson to 
be learned and practically appliod is, that the 
luxuriance of the growth of the tea plant in 
Oeylon and the unexpectedly large and increasing 
yield of leaf per acre are the strongest possible 
arguments against evading the duty of restoring, 
us far as we oan, to the soil whence our orops 
come, the elements of which we are constantly 
depriving if. 
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THE VALUE AND VALUATION OF 
MANURES: PART I, 


By WIuiAM PRINGLE, M. 8. C, I, 


LATE AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST TO MESSRS. MATHESON & CO. 
IN COORG. 


(Under special arrangement for publication in the 
“* Ceyion Observer” and ‘* Tropical Agriculturist.”’) 


Every planter and agriculturist accepts the dictum 
that manures are valuable aids to the cultivation of 
crops; s)metimes their value is questioned, but this 
generally happens when the manure used has proved 
unsuitable to the land or to the crop, or there may not 
neve een enough applied, or there may have been too 
much. i 

Coffee supplies will stand 4 cwt. per acre of Ammonia 
Sulphate under favourable conditions of weather, but 
8 owt. is too much, it kills them off. Under like, condi- 
tions 5 tons of oattla manure (first quality) auswored 
well, but 10 tons was almost as bad as 8 cwt. of Ammonia 
Sulphate. ‘This shows that cven cattle manure 
must be used with discretion. It is deservedly a 
favourito ; it’s like a charge of snipe shot, it covers a 
wide area, and has less chance of missing tha mark 
than such a manureaes hindy, ?.6, oil cake; in which 
the ammonia preponderates so greatly over the other 
men TD eloments; this sometimes like 9 bullet misses 
its billet. 
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Theoretically a very poor soil has sufficient materials 
for a great number of crops, practically it has not; hence 
the value of manures. 

There isa general law of the greatest practical im- 
portance to all agriculturists and planters, viz: ‘* That 
af a soil be deficient in ANY ONE ELEMEXT, no manure is of 
value on that land that does not supply the deficiency. 
For instance in England practice has shown phosphoric 
acid tobe the element required by turnips, and asa 
rule phosphatio manures produce good results; but if 
the soil is short of nitrogen or potash, manures supfly- 
ing only phosphates will be of little or no value: 
Again if the soil be short of iron or sulphuric acid, 
wonderful results may be got by the application of iron 
sulphate in moderate doses; butif there happens to be 
a large quantity of ferrous salts already in the Jand 
the results are nil or worse, the crop may be 
killed off. Gypsum, 7. ¢. Sulphate of Lime, is often 
very useful where lime and sulphuric acid are 
required, as it supplies them cheaply especially, when 
& super phosphate is used, as only the soluble phos- 
phates are paid for. 

Every agriculturist is familiar with the fact 
that repeated applications of lime exhaust the land 
unless they are well backed up by manure. This 
results from the circumstance that lime renders the 
nitrogenous matter of the soil more easily assimil- 
able by the plant, the ammonia acts as a power- 
ful stimulant and the increased energy of the plant 
enables it to absorb such food as the roots come in 
contact with morerapidly. The coil is exhausted when 
any one of the elements of fertility is reduced in quan- 
tity below that necessary to supply the immediate 
requirements of the plant in an easily asssimillable 
form. There may be plenty of theelement in the soil, 
but so shut up by its combination with silica &. that 
it is not immediately available as plant food; the 
value of comparative soil analyses which enable us to 
judge whatis necessary to supply the deficiency of the 
soil is of primary importance, as we are by them able 
to render the necessary assistance to the soil, that is 
supply a manure that will remedy the defect. To 
quote Sibson and Dr. Voelcker :—‘*The infertility of a 
soil is often explained by an analysis; the soil may be 
suffering from the wantof some material indespensib!e 
to the growth of plants, or it may contain something 
poisonous to plants; in either case chemistry is generally 
able to enlighten us and to poiat out means of remedy- 
ing the evil. Oz a soil whose fertility is impared we 
can all pronounce that it wants manuring; but with 
the assistance of an analysis we may also learnin what 
substance the soil is deficient or what kind of manure 
it wants. With this knowledge we may restore its 
fertility in the most economical manner.” As pointed 
out in my paper on coffee manures, soil analyses settle 
many vexed questions of cultivation ; they decide the 
question as to whether the land requires drainage ; 
whether shade should be thick or thin, but the greatest 
value to the planter lies in the fact that they enable him 
to get full manurial value for his money. Having 
settled what the soil requires we must next enquire 
what the plant demands. Unfortunally there is no 
royal roadto thiaend. Experiments on soils of known 


composition with widely varying conditions, of climate,: 


soil, &c. are needed to finally settle the question. 
The cereals and root crops of Britain have been and 
are the subjects of constant study and experiment. 
Lawes and Gilbert’s work has done much to solve 
many abstruse questions and to place the cultive- 
tion of cereals and root crops in England on a scien- 
tific basis, enabling her to compete with the prairie 
lands of Americas, Australia aud the cheap labour of 
India in the growth of wheat and other crops. Such 
experiments are much needed in connection with Tro- 
pical Prodace, It was the want of such experiments 
in regard to coffee, tea, cocoa, &o. that led me in my 
paper on coffee manures to say that “The quostion 
of manuring coffee has had little systematic work 
spent on it, compared with the vast interests nt 
stake.” Had I said “little systematic experimental 
work,” most people would have agreed with me. TC 
was fully aware of the valuble work done by Mesore. 
Marshall Ward, Morris, Thwaites, ‘Lrimen and others 
in connection with Iemileia vastav'iv, The thorough 


systematic investigation of that pest is deserving of 
the highest praise: I consider that the thanks of the 
whole coffee planting community are due to the before 
named gentlemen, the Ceylon Planters, Government, 
and Observer newspaper for the energy nnd zeal dis- 
played in their crusade against the pest ; the informa- 
tion gained is of inestimable value in guiding future 
investigationg. 

Hughes’ analyses I know and fully appreciate the 
value of, but I would like to see systematic experi- 
ments put in hand to determine what is to use Ville’s 
words the ‘dominant element” required in oe 
maoure for coffee, tea, cocoa, and other tropical 
products. Having found the dominant element we 
must first supply the deficiency—(if any oxists, 
and the probability that it does is great)in the soil, 
then apply it. From the view of a plant, few soils are 
complete; a complete soil should grow any aud every 
plant equally well provided the climate is equally 
suitable; it’s only a question of £ s. d. With suitable 
manures you can grow plants in calcined stand. Coffee 
Arabica can be made to yield a ton per acre; on 
small blocks say up to 5 acres or s0, it pays to spend 
R200 to R300 per acre per aunum and pick crops of 10 
cwt. to aton. But when we come to 200 to 1,000 
acres or more, the labour difficulties sre so great that 
such cultivation is a practical impossibility. An aver- 
age of 6 cwt. per acre must for coffee under shade 
with ordinary work and manure be considered good, 
Except on very poor land,and patches of such exist 
on every estate, such crops can be gotin South Coorg. 

The crop of one block cf estates there has 
averaged 4 cwt. peracre per annuum for the last ten 
years, and there are other b'ocks as good ; individual 
estates with much higher averages are to be seen 
throughout the district. 

There is every prospect of the average being raised, 
as the labour difficulties are overcome and the general 
work can be kept well in band, allowing of steady 
sys‘eaatic annual broadcast manuring being carried 
out at the right time. There is little doubt that it is 
best to manure every portion of the estate yearly, but ~ 
under some circumstanccs if the labour is sufficient, 
two manurings would be better for the trees. Last vear 
(1890) South Ooorg was no better off for labour than 
her neighbours ; the evil ffects were puintid cut, and 
the district bestirred ilself sud procured coolies to re- 
place the Canarese. Tamil labcur wae introduced ; 
coolies were not paid off at the usual time, but were 
retained aslong es possible. All the supply pits re- 
quired for perceptible vicancues were cut iu the bot 
weather, the weeds were kept down, and I hid the 
pleasure of seeing Supplying briekly proceeding easily 
in June. 

Leat diseace (10 Ooorg) in the hot weather receives 
asevere check and I do not think that waere the land 
is well and dee » cultivated anc efficiently manurcd 
that th: re is mu -;> of it on well drained land kil- 
ling off the trees ; bui there is no denying that it does 
often seriously <if:ct crops. -A tree cannot exert it’s 
energies to produce leaves when bearing crops, without 
dropping some of it. Hfficieutmanures adapted to the 
necessity of the plant «nd the deficiences of the goil 
are of the greatest assist ince, 

Too much stress as regards manures for cofiee has 
been Inid on the composition of the bean, and too little 
attention devoted to the leaves aud prunings. Take 
Marshall Ward’s figures, twenty-one weeks as tke 
duration of the life of a cotfee leat, the trce must sbed 
all ita leaves 24 times ina yeir; under shade they 
remain alittle longer, bit the trees as a rule certainly 
renew their leaves at least twice a year. This loss on 
a healthy tree is not noliced a3 it proceeds all the 
yearround. It is a povur tree of seven years growth 
that hss not at some period of the yea- at least fifteen 
hundred leaves, a fairaverege tree will have over two 
thousand, and afirst class onein full leaf as many as 
three thousand or more. Then there are the prunivgs. 

Let practical p'anters experiment as Mr.Cameron F.1.s. 
of the Botanical Gardens, Bangalore, suggested to me 
the other dsy: surrounding «8 irees with wire 
netting, collecting the leaves and prunivgs weekly or 
monthly, dry aud weigh them, and have them analysed. 
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With other produce the same course should be pursued. 
In this way it would be seen what demand the plant 
makes on the soil for available food at different periods 
of the year. 

Having decided that a manure is required and what 
it isto be, the question is how to supply the estate 
with it at the least costinthe most suitable form. All 
manures vary greatly in quality; a merchant guarantees 
the bones or other manure supplied as pure, but the 
quality of pure bones and other manures of undoubted 
purity are of very different manurial value. The follow- 
ing analyses show how widely pure bones vary in 
quality :— 


Analyst. Macadam. -ibson, 
Highest. Lowest. Higiest. Lowest, 
per cent per cent percent per cent 

Phosphates 57°08 44.72 48°14 44:95 
Ammonia 5:23 3°34 _— _— 
Alkaline Salts “85 32 1:91 63 

Analyst. Hughes, Pringle. 
Highest Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 

Phosphates 54:03 39:40 52°25 43-77 
Ammonia 448 3°01 5:09 3:25 
Alkaline Salts — _ 2°02 50 


Sibson unfortunately does not give the ammonia, 
and Hughes unfortanately does give the carbonic acid 
with the alkaline salts which prevents comparison, but 
on page 107 of his report on ‘' Ceylon coffee soils and 
manures ” the composition of Indian bone dust is 
assumed to be 

per cent. 
Nitrogen 35 
Phosporie acid 24 a 
Potash 1 


Equal toAmmonia 425 
3», Phosphates 52°32 


Here thenin pure bones or whatis sold as such 
we have Phosphates (7. ¢. Tricalcic phosphate) 
varying from 38940 per cent up to 57°08 per cent and 
the Ammonia from 3°01 percent up to 5:23 per cent. 

The alkaline salts found in bones are generally 
assumed to be magnesia and soda, but in some samples 
a notable quantity of potash is found, whether it is 
derived from the food of the animal or from accid- 
eutal mixture with ashes I am notable to say. The 
Agricultural Societies of Britain generally fix selling 
price units for the season and manures are valued on 
them; for Southern India and Ceylon the units might 
be fixed by the Planting Associations aud the Chambers 
of Commerce. 

For the present I will {ake bones and oil cake as 
the standards fur phosphates and nitrogen. It is 
necessary in the first place to decide what constitutes a 
fair marketable quality of bonesand Hindy 2.¢.oilcake, 

In England the manure manufacturers generally buy 
bones on a basis of 48 per cent phosphates (7.¢. Tri- 
calcic phosphate) and 4 percent ammonia, Numer- 
ous analyses show this to be a fair average. 

For valuing bones the alkaline salts are not con- 
sidered, only the phosphates and ammonia being paid 
for. Assuming the price per ton for bone flour of 
that quality to be RGO in Bangalore, Oolombo and the 
west const, we can estimate the value of other 
Manures in comparison with it. Castor hindy may 
safely be assumed to contain 6 percent of ammonia 
and costs say R36 per ton; the ash though very 
valuable as plant food is not valued, as it generally 
corresponds to the per cent of ammonia. We thus 
get the value of six ton units of smmonia in oil cake 
at ‘Thirty-six rupees or rupees six per unit per ton; 
that in raw bone flour is worth es much per unit. 
Deducting the value of four units of ammonia R24 
from the total price of the flour we get R36 as the 
value of 48 units of phosphates or three-fourths of a 
rupee per unit per ton for phosphates. The Home 
price is about one shilling and ninepence for phos- 
phates and eleven to twelve shillings for ammonia, 
So that these manures here are cheaper than in Eng- 
land, As showing the valuable nature of castor 


cake and of its ash the following analyses may be of 
interest :— 
Castor cake 
parte per ea 


Moisture ... tes Re a 
Oil 008 ae eee +» 10:03 
Albuminous Compound gas +. 30°29 
Mucilage gum &c.__... aad) oo 19°64 
Woody Fibre... ate ar oe 27°34 
Soluble Ach.. ae a avy OG 
Insoluble matter, sand, &c. ace eet Sao 
100-00 
Containing Nitrogen ... oo. O00 
Equal to ammonia ... o. 618 
Soluble Ash Analyses 
Lime < 6 er aves) 209 
Magnesia ... co ies See f 
Potash 566 See ees sees L98 
Soda Ro sie ae a eh 
Phosphoric Acid ee ees see, S21 
Sulphuric Acid Seb sae eee 
Chlorine... sce Ao sree 
5:16 


Anslyses of the ash of oil cakes are seldom made, 
but the proportion of phosphoric acid worked ont to 
phosphates is equal to 2°64 per cent, worth very nearly 
R2 per ton, and there is potash 1:98, worth about 
another two rupees. But the R6 paid for each unit 
of ammonia covers that. 

The following are the generally accepted propor- 
tionate values of phosphates and ammonia. 


Phosphates. Ammonia. 
90 per cent pass through screen 
Bones % Inch mesh 20 132 
Meal 1/6 i B 21 138 
Flour 1/80 $9 i 22 144 
Fish whole (about the size of sprats) 21 144 
Meal 116 22 150 
Oil cake ~ 1/16 = 144 


In England the price of ammonia chiefly depends 
on the supply of ammonia sulphate, in India most 
probably on oil cake; a determination of the nitro- 
gen in it, expressed as ammonia is all that is 
required to determine ita value, as the consumer 
knows that from a mennrial point of view, if the 
cake is rich in nitrogen the percentage of, to him, 
valuable ash will be high, and the valuless oil low, 
and vice versa. 

Carriage is 8 most important item to most planters, 
and an cil cake which has oversix per cent of am- 
monia is more valuable proportionately to them 
on this account than one with less, though both 
are paid for at the same rate per unit ton. The 
buying of oil cake by analyses is the fairest plan both 
for planters and rsanufacturers. For instance sup- 
pose two coast firms offer oil cake one at R36 with 
6 per cent Ammonia and one at R42 per ton with 
7 per cent delivered on the coast. The upcountry 
planter has we will say R10 per ton to pay for 
carriage, therefore the prices of the cakes on his 
estate are respectiyly R46 for 6 per cent. or R7 and 
66 cents or R7, 10 avnas and 8 pice, while the 7 per 
cent costs R52 per ton or R7 and 43 cents or R7 6 anoas 
10 pice. Let ua suppose the order to be for 100 tons 
6 per cent or the equivalent in 7 per cent, then the 
bill stands as follows:— 


100 tons6 per cent at R36 .. o> R8,600 
Carriaige at R10 oe e. 1,000 
Cost on the estate 50 o» R4,600 


Ammonia supplied 6 tons cOst perton .. R766 
Only 85 tons 14 cwt. 1 qr. of 7 per cent are 
required to supply 6 tons Ammonia therefore the cost 


is roughly 85 tons 14 cwt.1 qr. at R42 «» R3,600 
Carriage on the above at R10 0 857 
R4,457 


—— 


G tons Ammonia supplied cost per ton vv = R748 
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The actual saying by purchasing tho equivalent of 
7 per cent. instead of 100 tons of 6 per cent. R143, 
a saving not to be despised in these hard times. 
Tho most careful and conscientious maker of oil 
cekes onn only guarantee that they shall contain a 
certain per cent. of ammonia, if hesupplies more it 
is only right that be should bo paid for it, or he 
can divide his cakes ivto classes to suit his customers. 
On the other hand the corsumer has an equal right 
to ask for the cake he likes best, and is prepared 
to pay for. 

In some. cases where carriage is diffioult it would 
pay the planter to give a rupee or even two per unit 
tonmore for a high class oilcake with 9 to 10 per 
cent. Ammonia. White castor cako of this quality can 
be prodnced, though Macadam gives the averange 
for castor. cake in great Britain as 53 per cent- 
Hughes gives 9°45 per cent. as the highest for white 
castor, but the sample had 11°57 per cont oil in it 
which could with -advantage to the planters be 
reduced to 5 per cent, or less. 

Wi.t1aM PRINGLE, M.S.C1. 

Bangalore, Aug. 24th, 1891. 


TEA, COFFEE AND CACAO. 
In articles which we extract from the 
Home and Qolonial Mail, the Grocer, and 


the Financial News, there is much interesting dis- 
cussion regarding the three products named above. 
The dccline of coffee consumption in Britain has 
no special connection with the decadence of 
coffee crops in Ceylon. The article is dearer 
(calculating by bulk of infusion), more diffioult 
to prepare, and far more liable to adulteration, 
than tea. We are not so sure, however, that the 
Financial News is correct in tracing no connec- 
tion between the increase of specially high 
quality cacao from Ceylon and the largely inoressed 
nse of this fatty avd nourishing article, Linneus’s 
“food of the gods,” in Britain. The British 
householder who is choice in his taete and able 
to gratify it knows a good article when he 
sees it. And that Ceylon cacao is, beyond all 
question, the best in the world,—due largely to 
eXtreme care and the application of scientific prin- 
ciples in its preparation, we believe;—is evident 
from the comparative prices in the British market 
in 1890. We give the ascending scale :— 


Grenada ac 59/ to 63/ per cwt. 
Trinidad c00 66/ to 70/4, 
Quayaquil (Arriba) 90/ to 97/6 ,, 
CEYLON «-  119/ to 125/ ,, 


the latter rising at one time during the year to 
133/ per owt. With such prices and advancing 
consumption, surely the few who are growing cacao 
successfully are to be congratulated. For growers 
of tea, too, who dread a repetition of that over- 
production which rendered the cinchona enter- 
prise unremunerative, there is comfort in the 
articles we quote. Tea is not only easier made 
and cheaper than coffee, but our Ceylon pro- 
duct, equally with the Indian, gives a greatly 
increased number of cups per lb. more than is yielded 
by China tea. Ceylon tea, with all the attacks on 
it by foes and. the pessimism of friends, is 
beyond question, the favourite tea in the market, 
and is likely to benefit specially by all advances 
in consumption of ‘‘ the cups that cheer — but 
not inebriate ’ in Britain and in “ new markets.” 
In the great. leading market of the world, it will 
be seen, the consumption of tea, under the influence 
of reductions-in duty and cost price, has increased 
in four decades thus :— i 

In 1860 consumption was only 77,000,000 

In 1870 the quantity rose to ...112,000,000 

In 1880 there was an ad- 

--. 160,000,000 


vanoe to toe 
While in 1890 there was a sudden 
«194,000,000 


spring to "9 


Much of the advance is traced to the reduction of 
duty, and there can be little doubt that the end of 
1891 will see the round 200,000,000 lb. exceeded, with 
an advance up to the three hundred millions of lb. 
by the end of the decade and the century. 
Such a result in Britain, where the consumption 
of tea has now reached 5 1b. a-head,—equivalent 
to at least 7 lb., considering the greater strength of 
Indian and Ceylon tea—and proportionate advances 
in other markets, depend, of course on the preger- 
vation of peace, for which we have material as well 
as moral reasons to pray. Preparations for war 
have, in truth, become so awful in their immensity 
end their destructive cbaracter, that while on the 
one hand there ig danger of an outbreak bcing 
precipitated, there is on the other the dread which 
even the most ungcrupu'ous must feel at letting 
loose forces so far-reaching and calculated so rapidly 
to decide, not only the fortunes of campaigns, but the 
destinies of nations. 


> re 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


InpIAN Tea IN PaAnis,—If Indian tea is to make its 
way in Paris funds are necessary for the purpose. 
That a coffee drinking nation can be induced a!) at 
once to change its taste is not at all Jikely, but thero 
is a very good prospect indeed that the consumption 
of tea will steadily increase if the cale is persistentiy 
pushed. ‘I'he question is, Shall the enterprise languish 
for want of money ? 

Tue Position oF TEA AND TEA CoMPANnies.—The article 
inthe Minancial News on this subject, which we quoted 
last week, has called forth come corre: js0aCence i: tie 
paper. "J. ©.” writes:—*As you coubil ss wish 
that all your information chould Le as accurate as 
possible, perhaps you will allow me to point out that 
jn quoting tea shares for 1890 some allowance should 
be made, to the extent of say, two per cent. for the 
advance in the value of the rupee. With rezard to 
Ceylon companies, I may mention that whilo the 
Cey!on Tea Plantation Company has paid 15 per cent. 
for five successive years, other Oeylon companies have 
paid 20 per cent and 30 per cent. Itis quite correct 
to say that Ceyloitca has the bad reputation of not 
keeping; but I think yeu wil find, on enquiry ‘in the 
Lane,’ thit this refers only to parcels made duriny 
unfavourable weather. I saw some broken Pekoe a 
week ago sampled agains’ come of last year’s crop from 
the same estate, which was decidedly inferior to the old 
leaf of 1890, Iam not one of those who believe iu the en- 
ormous éstimates for future “eylon crops of tea, but the 
quality be only fairly maintained, I am confident that 
the new markets opening up in Russia and the United 
States will absorb all the leaf which Cey!on can produce, 
Allow me to assure you that Tam notinterested in Oey- 
lon tea or tea cstates.”  Wiry Leaf” writes :—“I 
am glad you have again brought these investments under 
the notice of the public, for really such concerns seem 
to be about the only ones that would not be injured or 
ruined by: strikes, as in the case of rails, trams, steam: 
ships, docks, &c. Indeed, tea and milk, and perhaps 
ginger-beer, will be the only things Jeft to drink socn. 
Coffee is not in favour, and is 90 per «Put chicory, 
and cocoa is similarly adulteratee ome months 
ago you icserted ons or two letters from me under 
my present nom de plume, in which I called atten- 
tion to different tea companies, especially British 
Indian and Eastern Assam. ‘The former, at the 
close of the sess3n, July, 1890, was £1,600 to the 
bad ; but now—July, 1891—not only is this wiped off, 
but about £2,000 paid in dividends, and £400 carried 
forward, The Eastern Assam in 1886 was £10,000 
to the bad, but has made a profit each year since, 
and there is every reason to anticipate that not only 
will the small remaining balance be wiped off this 
year, but adivideud is not impossible. 

Last Weex’s TEA Sate.—The quantity, says the 
Produce Markets’ Review, of Indian tea brought forward 
hag been larger than last week, the proportion of the 
lower desoriptions giving a poor infusion being consider- 
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able, but nevertheless prices for these kinds have re- 
mained s'eady. Good new sea3on’a teas have been in 
aetive demand and. have realised firm to advanced rates, 
while a few parcels of Darjeeling growth of unusually 
good quality have fetched higher prices than the trade 
have been accustomed to pay for some time past, the 
average for one invoice of about 60 packages being over 
23.21.perlb. At the public salea about 18,200 packages 
were offered nearly the whole of which were sold at firm 
to advanced rates. There has been a distinct revival 
in the enquiry for Ceylon teas, and as the quantities 
brought forward have not been atall excessive there 
has been s renewal of confidence on the part of 
buyers; prices have shown an improvement for all 
kinds, except perhaps for teas at from 64d. to 632d, 
which are elightly easier. Very high rates have 
again been paid for the finest specimens, which are 
only fine, however, in respect of being tippy teas 
as real quality is still conspicuously absent. Brokens, 
of all grades and Pekoes at from 8d upwards have 
advanced considerably. Reports from Ceylon s'ill 
point to large supplies for the next few weeks, and 
as the stock -ig equal to about three months’ 
consumption, there seems little reason to anticipate 
& repetition of the rise which has characterised 
this time of year for the Jast two season:, 

THe CoNnsumprioNn or TEA.—The British pzople 
now consume rather more than 5d tb. of tea per 
head each year, When the tea duty was reduced 
from 61 to 4d per Ib. it was said that such a 
small remission would scarcely influence consun ption. 
The thirty-fiith report of the Commissioners of 
Customs justifies Dr. Goschen’s more | liberal 
anticipations. In the year under review the imports 
showed an inoreise of over 23,000,000 Ib. 

Oryton Cocoa.—We reproduce elsewhere some re- 
marks from the Financial News on the subject of tha 
Oeylon cocos industry and Ceylon tea. We presume 
that, apart from the financisl aspect of the question, 
the future of Ceylon cocoa cannot have very much 
interest for readers of the Financial Mews. Perhaps 
we are to have a boomin Ceylon cocoa! The con- 
clud‘ng remarks of the writers are as follows :—‘' The 
rexson why co little information as to the possibilities 
of Ceylon cocoa reaches the investing public is 
that the holders of stock in the prosperous companies 
are satisfied with their securities, and prefer to keep 
the good things to themselves.” Is an endeavour about 
to be made to induce some of these holdera of stock 
to part with it for ac nsideraticn and will the invest- 
ing public be asked to participate ia the ‘good things ’’ 
hitherts hidden from them? 


—————_— EE 
THE CONSUMPTION OF TEA AND 
COFFEE. 


(From the Grocer.) 


Our anticipation of the effect of the reduction of 
the duty on tea to fourpence per pound, which we 
expressed last year, has been fully borne out by the 
substantial increase in the consumption which has 
already tsken place. In fact tea has now become 
such a popular beverage that it is almost difficnlt 
to say to what extent the consumption will grow. 
In 1860 the average consumption per. head of the 
Population of the United Kingdom was 2:67lb., 
in 1870 it reached 8°81, in 1880 4:59, and in 1890 it was 
over 5lb per head, The weight of tea consumed in 1860 
was only 77,000,000\b., whilst in 1870, 1880, and 1890 
16 was 112,000,000, 160,000,000, and 194,000,000Ib., res- 
pectively. This wonderful increase was, of course, 
mainly due to tha reduced cost of the article. We 
find, on reference to the books of one of the largest 
wholevale teadealers in London, that the average cost 
in the three periods mentioned was, omitting small 
fractions, 1s 10d, 1s, and 94d per lb. in bond, and 
the duty was in the first inetance 1s, then 6d, and 
in the last mentioned year 4d per lb.; so that the cost 
on the market has fallen from 23 10d to 1s 14d duty 
paid. Ags the duty was only reduced for part of the 
year 1890, the consumption for the. fires half cannot 


fairly be compired with the correspondin i 

1889, but taking the six months ending Prana 
last with the same period in 1889, when the duty waa 
6d. per lb. we fiod that duty was paid upon about 
8,000,000 more pounds at the fourpenny rate: and 
seatiie market. for tea during the early months of 

n18 year was very firm, the i i 
Ee eeeey y » the increase is even more 

There is another important 
mind, that a pound of Indian 
make mre cups than the eame weight of China 
Produce ; and it is marvellous how the consumption 
of the former bas increased. For instance, twenty- 
five yeara ago the consumption of Indian and Oeylon 
tea was 25,500,000 (in 1865), against 120,000,000 from 
China, whilst in 1890 the consumption of Indian and 
Ceylon was 137,000,000, and the total from China had 
dectined to 55,000,000 1b. There is a large field for 
Sroocra in this business, and, notwithstanding the re- 
duced price, it is still a trade well worth cultivating. 
No one ought to know better what kind of tea suits 
the customer and the water of the district (which is 
very 1mportant) than the grocer who is on the spot. Of 
late we have heard that some person, under the guise of 
philantbropists, are sending tea direct from the place of 
growth to the consamer at ridiculously low prices 
with, the view of cutting out the distributor in this 
country ; bat we do not think a grocer who knows 
what his customers’ wants are need fenr this oppo- 
sition. When vhe price of tea was much higher than 
it is now, retailers had an opportanity of making a 
good profit oa the sale. Thig by competition and 
other causes has been considerably reduced and the 
lutereat of the grocer has in many instances propor: 
tionately diminished, but. the increase in the consump- 
tion should stimulate the desire to push a trade which 
even now bears a fair percentage of profit, and if 
energetically cultivated, would still contribute in a 
satisfactory measure to the weekly takings. 

As @ contrast to the substantial increase in tha con. 
Sumption of tea in the United Kingdom, it is inter- 
esting to compare it with that of coffee, which 
in 1864 was about 14,000 tons, and tho aver= 
age price in bond 743 per cwt. with ao duty of 
28s making 1023 per ewt.; in 1873, when the duty 
was ids, the price in bond had risen to 1053 per 
Cwt' and the consumption had only reached 14 433 
tons; while last year the average price wag ‘sine 
gularly, the same as in 1873,. viz., 105s, and the 
duty 14s, or a total of 1193 per cwt, but the cone 
sum ption had declined to 12,810 tons. It is a well known 
fact’ that & pound of tea will make a larger number 
of cups to drink than the same weight of coffee 
and taking iuto consideration the loss in weight which 
coffee suetains in the process of roasting, it will be seen 
that tea is now much. the cheaper commodity. The 
imperfect manner in which coffee is generally made 
in this country helps to retard consumption, for in 
Holland, where it is almost the national beverage 
it is roasted, ground, and made within a few 
minutes, in order that the aroma may be ree 
tained. In England it is roasted, and often ground 
for weeks before it is required, and instead 
of being made by simply passing boiling water 
through the coffee, it is practically stewed, and 
undesirable elements aré extracted which really spoil 
the liquor, This decoction is met with at railway 
stations, &c., and travellers are led to entertain a dislike 
to a drink which on the Continent, where properly 
made is so generally used and appreciated, We have 
indicated some of the causes which have led to tea 
making such rapid strides in advance of its rival drink, 
coffee, and although the price of tes cannot be reduced 
in the same proportion as during the past twenty-five 
or thirty years, t’sere is still room for a reduction or 
abolition of the fourpeany duty ; and while we do not 
advocate this at present, we know there is strong 
pressure brought to bear upon the Chancellor of the 

xchequer every year by the advocates of the frea 
breakfast-table. When the duty is removed we shall 
be surprised if a further marked increase in the con- 
sumption does not take place. It is therefore highly 


element to bear in 
ot Ceylon tea will 


_ desirable, as we have pointed ont, that grocers should, 


by all meang in their power, cultivate a trade which 
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though not bearing the same proportion of profit 
as formerly, is still likely to iscrease in quantity 
and, notwithstanding the various forms competitiou 
has taken, can still be made to bear a very fair profit 
and yield a good return to grocers who are in a position 
to know their customers’ tastes better than growers 
in foreign countries, and others who only affect this 
knowledge. 


COCOA IN CEYLON. 
(From. the Financial News.) 

The shrewdest of the Oeylon tea companies are 
wisely showing their appreciation of the maxim that 
no one shou'd put all his eggs into one basket. Tea 
is of necessity, the most valuable export at the present 
time, and will probably conticue to be the staple pro- 
duce of Oeylon for another ten years to come. ‘The 
West Kensington correspondent whose letters we pub- 
lished on Monday does not believe in ‘‘ the enormous 
estimate for future Ceylon crogs of tea.” The most 
‘“enormcus estimate” is that the output will amount 
to 100,000,000 lb. per aunum in ten years time, which 
is about the quantity exported today from all the 
Indian gardens. Our point in discussing ‘Tea 
Shares as Investments”? was the danger of the supply 
overtaking the demand. Qual'ty rather than quian- 
tity should be the peremptory instruction of the Lon- 
don companies to their local managers. When the suc- 
cess of a plantation is measured by the fineness and 
lasting qualities of its leaf rather than by the extra 
thousands of pounds in weight sent out per annum, the 
Ceylon tea gardens will have established their equili- 
brium, and Ceylon tea will still hold a commanding 
place and a profitable price in ‘‘ the Lane ;” but, apart 
from tea, the natural resources of the island are suffi- 
ciently abundant to sustain the hopes of the investor in 
Oeylon eecurities. The disappointing results of Ueylon 
coffee and the quinine bark may fairly be said to 
have been counterbalanced by the success which 
has attendea the experiments in the cultivation of 
indigo, of cotton, of a new fibre known in the market 


as “kapok,” and, more especially, of the cocoa plant, of 


which the Ceylon variety is outstripping the best 
growths of the West Indies, not excepting the famous 
nut of Caracas. 

It can only be a coincidence that the increasing 
consumption of cocoa in the United Kingdom should 
be occurring at the same time as the rise of the 
Ceylon cocoa industry. There is no possible connec- 
tion to be found between the two facts that we 
are all drinking more cocoa than ever, and that the 
Ceylon supply is increasing, and obtains the best 
prices in Mincing Lane. It is possible that Oeylon 
cocoa igseven now caviare to the general public. It 
has not yet become a special brand on the grocer’s 
counter; it would be necessary to travel far afield 
to procure a sample with which to try experiments 
on one’s palate. Its value, however, is recognised 
by the manufacturers of cocoa and _ chocolate 
in France and Russia, as well as in the British 
islands. Its prime cost is high, and it is bought, 
apparently, as an ingredient “too pure and good 
for human opature’s daily food.” Its commer- 
cial value consists, in fact, in its refining influence, 
which lends colour and flavour to a blend with cocoas of 
® poorerciass. Itcan scarcely bo said that the intriusic 
merits of Ceylon cocoa account for the remarkable in- 
creasein the general consumption. At 4s or 53 per Ib., 
the price at which the retailer could afford to dispose 
of it, the commodity would be almost out of the reach 
of the prudent housewife, The consumption of cocoa 
has, nevertheless, been a continually increasing item 
during the five years compriced in Messrs. Lewis and 
Noyes’ last report. Their record, as regards the United 
Kingdom, rune, for the first half of each year, from 
8,9€0 tons in 1887 to 4,780 tons in 1890, and 5,370 tons 
in 1891. The French—to whom cocoa in one or another 
of its forms is at once meat and drink—did not keep 
pace with our own people during the same period. 
‘he consumption in France for the first half of the 
present year was 6,910 tons, or only a trifling increase 
on the 6,070 tons of five yearsbefore. Stocks were large 
in France at the end of June; but prices were steady,and 
Ceylon cocoas still maintain their supermacy, The re- 


lation which Ceylon prices bear to the commercial values 
of the West Indian product will be seen by the 
appended table, which we have taken from Messrs. 
Lewis and Noyes’ August report :— 


CoMPARATIVE Prices PER CwrT. 

1891, 1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
119/-125/ 95/-105/ 85/ 96/ 90/-¥5/ 90/- 00/ 
ay 90/-97/6 0/- 85/ 75/-80/ 70’-78/ 75/- 80/ 
Trinida’ 66/-70/ 65/- 69/ 63/-70/ 70/-75/ 80/- 84/ 
Grenada 59/-63/ 60/-63/6 59/-64/ 60/-66/ 69/- 73/ 
And this does not complete the tale, for at one time 
this year Oeylon “good red” fetched as much as 1338 
per cwt. in open auction. 

The cocoa industry in Ceylon, promising as it ie, re- 
quires of its cultivator that “ great capacity of taking 
pains” which Carlyle described as the quality of geniue. 
It asks from all who know anything about it faith, 
hope, and charity. It makes a demand upon one’s 
faith because five years muct pass before itis possible 
to say that the outlay on the nurserics is likely to 
prove a profitable investmeut; it asks for charity in 
the sense that it must be tenderly nurtured upon a rich 
alluvial soil, somewhere by a river’s brink, and under 
the shade of such shrubs as those which return their 
value in the“ kapok” pool, or such trees as are being 
raised to come into our timber market as gnod teak wood. 
The three or four plantations which ars cultivating 
the cocoa plant are even now only at the threshold 
of the good fortuns which appears to await their 
enterprising proprietors. The root of the growth must 
have been originally at Caracas; it was transplanted 
to Ceylor, and, so fir, it has increased and multiplied 
amazingly. The once famous cocoa of Venezuela, the 
fruit ofthe equally celebrated growh in Mexico, the 
special varieties for which Trinidad was wont to be 
noted, have had to give way to the new competitor— 
the immigrant shrub which is fructifying in Ceylon, 
It involves some sacrifice, no doubt, to let one’s 
money rest for half a dozen years until the cocea plant 
matures. Everything eeems to depend upon the suita- 
bility of the soil; but when the location is rightly 
selected, the plaut is robust, and enjoys a remarkably 
long life. Itis too soon totalk of the longevity of the 
Ceylon description of the Theobroma Cacao; but in 
Trinidad there are two thriving estates on which the 
cocoa trees are creditably reported to be over 100 
years old, Perhapsthe reason why so little informa- 
tion as to the possibilities of Ceylon cocoa resches 
the investing public is that the holders of stock in the 
prosperous companies are satisfied with their securities, 
and prefer to keep the good things to themselves. 


Ceylon 
Guayaquil (Arriba) 
d 


<> 
Wirn A View of encouraging the fruit industry 
in Victoria, the Railway Commissioners of that 
Colony have agreed to carry fruit at special rates, 
with a minimum of Is for each consignment for 
any distance. This concession is a larga one, as it 
will enable growers at a considerable distance to 
send single boxes of fruit to different persons at 
& very much reduced rate, provided the boxes do 
not exceed 1 owt. in weight.—Colonies and India. 
Ivory.—When passing through the Exhibition, 
the other day, we noticed a splendid display of ivory 
in its raw and manufactured states. The “‘teeth,” 
as they call elephantine tusks in the trade, in- 
cluded some very fine specimens, and it was 
apparent from some of them that Bos lucas has 
been a great martyr to that ache which inyari- 
ably reminds us that our masticating members are 
a plague to get, a plague to keep, and a plague 
to lose. One pair of mammoth tusks weighed 
2 owt, and was valued at 901. Mammoth ivory, 
by the way, is not hunted for nowadays. It is 
found as an ‘‘alluvial deposit ’’ in the rivers of 
Siberia, and is rarely fit for commerce, being too 
discoloured. The specimens at the German Exhi- 
bition, however, are, curiously enough, quite white, 
A couple of elephant’s tusks are also shown which 
weigh 1 owt. 3 qr., and which are priced at 1751. 
This lot came from the Kilima-Njaro district, 
the happy hunting ground ot the searcher after 
ivory.—Luropean Trade Mail, 
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PEPPER, TEA AND COFFEE CULTIVATION 
IN PERAK, 

In the annual report of the Kuala Kangsar 
district, it is stated that 

Syed Musa’s pepper estate at Pasir Panjang, although 
not quite so well-kept and cared for as might be 
wished is making fair progress. Syed Musa, unfortun- 
ately, knew nothing of the cultivation of pepper when 
he commenced his plantation, and has therefore been 
very much in the hands of the Achinese coolies work- 
ing on contract under him. The latter have not paid 
sufficient attention to the tying up of the vines, and 
the estate has not always been kept as clean as it 
might be, and this I find to be the case with most 
of the Malay plantations. Apart from these defects, 
vines are doing well. The estate is now about 162 acres 
in extent, and contains about 14,500 vines, ot these 
1,500 are grown on hard-wood posts and the remainder 
on ‘‘dedaps.” The first vines were planted about two 
years ago, and there are now 5,000 in bearing, about 
three of pikals pepper having already been gathered. 
Up to tue end of the year the Government had ad- 
vanced $4,780 on the esta:e. Advances are to be con- 
tinued up to $8,000, and altogether 16,00U vines are 
to be planted. The Government originally provided 
Syed Musa with the means of opening this estate with 
a view to encouraging other natives in the district to 
take up land for the cultivation of pepper and this 
object has certainly been attained, during the year 
600 acres, mostly in small blocks varying from one to 
five acres in extent, having been taken up for this 
purposes. Some of the plantations are doing very well 
particularly those belonging to Chinese aud Achinese 
who possess a lit'le capital. The Perak Malays, as 4 
rule, are not so successful, lacking both the persever- 
suce and energy requisite for tHe cultivation of pepper 
and having a rooted objeciion to sinking avy money 
in their plantations uniess it can be borrowed from 
Government. After Syed Musa’s the largest pepper 
estates are two belosging to Kong Liw, whica are 
10 and 80 acres in extent respectively. The smaller of 
the {wo, op which the vines are trained against hard- 
wood poste, is worked with Chiuese labour, but on the 
30-acre block the pepper is being grown sgainst dedap 
trees, ani the lubour performed by Achinese working 
ia the tribute systen, These two estates were both 
started about the same time and on the same soil, it 
will therefore be int-restizg aud instractive to com- 
pare their progress aud ultimate success. Kong Lim 
does not appear to have much difficulty in obtaining 
Chinese agricultural jabour, but be complains of 
the short hours the coolits work. The men he is now 
employing insist on working for only eght hours 
a day, asin tho mines; ond to make pepper pay he 
says ib is necessary that they should work for at leat 
10 hours. ‘Nhe Government experiman al pepper plan- 
tation at the foot of Ganong Foudvk, ss was antici- 
pated, has not proved # suocess, the soil, although very 
rick, being qii'e unsuited for the growing of pepper. 
In the other Goyernma:t plantation, at Padang 
Rengas, the vines, appear to be in a very flourishing 
condition. This plontiticn igs about 13 acres in exteut, 
and contains several large nurseries of pepper pants 
which are now ready for plauting out, a large num- 
ber having already boen supplied to Kong Lim and 
other planters iu this districit. ‘The Cicely Tea Ksta'e 
was let in June to Messrs. Lim Ah Kui, Li Peh and 
others; andin July the Hermitage Tea l-tate was 
relet t) the same people, Daring the last year the 
number of coolies employed on Messra. Hill aud Rath- 
borne'’s Liberian coffee plantation, at K«muoing, bas 
been increased, and a vast improvement effected in the 
general appearance of the estate. Severai fields, which, 
for want of labour, had to bo abaudoned, have now 
beon reelsimed, and Iam inform:d that the whole 
of the original clearing, about 258 acres in extent, 
will be cla-el and planted up by March next 
and that the first picking will commence about October’ 


Bae as aL 
COCO-DE-MER. 
Thore is in the cabinet of Mr, Joseph H. Wright 


of this city a very fine specimen of the Coco-de-Mer, 
& curious nut produced upon the palm tree which 


grows in only one spot in the world, the Seychelle 
Islands. This specimen has attracted a great deal of 
attention and has been loaned by Mr. Wright for 
exhjbition in this and other cities. We (Amerzcan 
Grocer) ave indebt<«d to Mr. Wm. Saunders, Superin- 
ten ‘ent of the Public Gardens, Washington, D. C. 
for the following interesting description of the palm 
tree which produces this remarkable fruit: 


LODOICEA SECHELLARUM. 

This palo produces the celebrated Double Ooconut 
or Occo-de-Mer, which, until about 140 years ago 
when the trees were discovered upon which they 
grew, was only known as a large nut found floating 
in the Indian Ocean and near the Maldive Islands, 
The nuts were only found destitute of their husks, and 
mostly wich the internal part decayed. They were 
supposed tobe produced on a tree growing in the sea, 
and Chinese and Malay eailors affirmed that the nuts 
were borne upon a tree deep in the water, which was 
similar to o coconut tree, and was visible in placid 
bays, upon the coast cf Sumatra and adjoining coasts, 
but that if they sought to dive after the tree it 
disappeared. 

Negro priests declared that it grew near the irland 
of Java, where its leaves and branches rose above the 
water, aud were the habitation of a monstrous bird, 
which carried off elephants and tigers to its nest, so 
that mariners of the Indian Archipelago carefully 
avoided that spot. 

Great value was also preferred upon these nuts for 
medicinal properties, all of which is equally a matter 
of historical fable. 

The Seychelles lie to the north of Madagascar, ia 
about 5 deg. south latitude. It is in this group only 
that the palm is found, a.d among them only in the 
isles cf Prasliv, Curieuse and Round Island. These 
are within half a mile of each other aud are moun. 
tainous and rocky, 

The Lodoicea attains a height of 80 or 90 feet, and 
is surmounted by a beautiful crown of winged and 
palmated leaves; the truvk is from 12 to 15 mches 
in diameter aud very flexible; the leaves are large, 
20 feet long and 10 to 12 feet in breadth, and even 
larger. The straight aud slender stem, when surmounted 
with a heavy crown of leaves and fruiis, has a strong 
leverage on the roots, which are strengthened for thia 
office in a peculiar manner; the base of the stem is 
rounded, and fits intoa natural basin or socket, about 
30 inches in diameter and 18 inches in depth; this 
basin is pierced with hundreds of small oval holes 
about half an inch in diameter, with hollow tubes 
corresponding on the outside, through which the roots 
penet-ate the ground on all sides, but never become 
attached to the basin or bowl, their partial elasticity 
affording a certain amount of play to the stem in 
violent gales. 

The tree requires 100 yca’s before it attains its fall 
growtb, and thirty years is the shortest period betora 
it pushes out its flower buds. It requires ten years 
from the first appearance of the flower till the fruit 
reaches maturity ; it bears only one cluster of flowers 
yearly, yet it will often have ten in bloom at once; 
it has flowers ani fruit of all ages at one time. _ 

The fruit is a drupe, of an olive green color, and 
generally double, sometimes triple, and even quadruple, 
aud frequestly attains a length of 18 inches, with a 
circumference of 3 feet, and sometimes weighing 40 
to 50 pounds. It is the largest fruit which any known 
tres pro juces. 

The immature fruit is easily cut with a knife, and 
affurd3 a sweet and melting aliment, of an agreeable 
taste. When it is ripe it drops on the ground, and 
is no longer fit for use. 

The unopened leaves of young plants are used for 
making hats and bonnets; the splitting of the leaflets 
is difficult, but is performed with considerable skill by 
those accust»med to the work. Various useful and 
extrenely b autiful articles are made cf these leaves, 
and mats of great durability are manufactured of the 
strong leaf fibres. The leat stalks are usod for fences 
and for rafters of houses; they are stcong and ver 
durable. The trunk is so hard as to be difficult to 
cut with an axe; split in two and hollowed, it is uscd 
for water gutters, and is almost imperishable. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE KINTA 
DISTRICT, PERAK, 


states :-— 

Land and Agriculture.—During the year 1,649 acres 
of land were alienated—mining 1,550, agricultural 99. 
Agriculture in the district, it will be seen from this, 
makes little progress except in the shape of small 
gardens. I¢ is true there are constant applications 
from Malays for forest land, for the purpose, they 
say, of planting coffee, pepper, and nutmegs, but on 
enquiry these applications turn out, almost without 
exception, to be put in for the purpose of evading 
the Government order prohibiting the felling of 
“rimba” for ladangs, and where the land has been 
given, and the heavy forest felled and destroyed, the 
Jand is always abandoned after one czop of dry padi 
has been taken cff it, and the applicant surrenders 
the title, saying the coffee which he never planted 
would not grow. : : 

To prevent this 1 have during the year always in- 
sisted on natives who apply for ‘‘rimba” land finding 
security that they have sufficient captal and bona fide 
mead to plant the land before I gra.t:d it. The 
acreage above-mentioned is smal)], but it has been 
issued to men who will really work it, and, con- 
sidering the greater attractions held ont by the 
mines to invite investors, it cannot be considered 
unsatisfactory. A great portion of it is being planted 
with Liberian coffee and pepper, but it is too soon 
et to express any opinion as to whether these small 
plantations will be a success or not. ; 

DMines.—The number of mines now registered in the 
Kinta Land Office as held under Leases and Agree- 
ments for Leases is 850, and comprises an area 
of 10,948 acres. During the year 1,550 acres of new 
mining land were granted to 62 applicants, and that 
number of titles issued, and at the end of the year 
47 further applications were registered in the District 
Land Office, and the land applied for is being demar- 
cated and surveyed. 

The alluvial mines are as a rule, well worked, but 
there are ceveral mines, notably those of His Highuess 
the Sultan in Kampar, of Joh Domba, in Sungei 
Raya, and of Fu Ohun at Lahat, which bave been 
worked in the most wasteful way, small pits being 
sunk io their Jand by men who have no capital to go 
deep enough, and are only able to lift a small portion 
of the tin-bearing strata, the balance being afterwards 
left and covered up with over-burden from the adjoin- 
ing ground, The well known Sorakai mine, worked by 
Fu Chuo for Captain Ah Kwi, has been spoilt in this 
way, as after getting down over 100 feet through the 
wash without reaching the bottom, the engines were 
not sufficiently powerful to pump any deeper, and some 
sort of winding gear having become necessary to lift the 
wash-dirt at a profit the Chinese, sconer than spend the 
necessary capital on machinery, abandcned the mine, 
and have since filled it up by sluicing sand from the 
adjoining hill into it. L-gislation of some sort hae 
become necessary to prevent another case of the sort 
occuring. The land of His Highness the Sultan in 
Kampar, I am glad tossy, is now being better worked, 
owing to a change in the agent in charge of his 
mine. There is little more to be said as regards the 
alluvial mines, but a remarkable find of tin ore at 
Sayak is worthy of mention. The mine belongs to 
the Datoh Panglima Kinta, and is let toa Chir.ese 
towkay who works it on the co-operative system. 
Late in the year his coolies sunk two holes, one thirty 
feet square and the other twenty-four feet equare. Jo 
the first hole in 12 days 11 men lifted 450 pikuls of 
tin sand, worth $8,100, and in the sec ind 23° men 
lifted in 5 days 200 pikuls of tin sand, wortk $3,600, 
Nine-tenths of this goes to the coolies, who have ina 
few days become comparatively rich men. i 

There are 56 steam pumping ergines now in the 
district, of which 42 were at work at the end of the year. 

The year has been remarkable for the numerous 
diecoveries of lode out-crops made in the district, and 
the atiention given to that branch of min‘ng, 

A remarkable change has come over the transport 
of the district during the year owing to the Chinese 
having almost entirely abandoned elephant transport 
aud substituted wheel-barrows forthem. The change 


was brought about by the elephant-owners demand- 
ing such exorbitant prices for the use of their 
animals that the Chinese refused to submit to such 
extortion any longer, and introduced wheel-barrows, 
which are cheap and work very well on the jungle 
patb. 


New MinegArs DiscovereD IN Kinra District 
DukinG 1889-1890, anp Locaxities. 

1. Asbestos (K. O. 8. Q.)—This mineral was found 
associated with ferruginous quariz in lode-etuff at 
Hosji Latit’s mine, Kledong. It is in very small 
quantities 

2. Cerusrite (carbonate of lead).—This mineral was 
also found in Haji Latif’s mine at Kledong, asso- 
ciated with lode-stuff. It ig not in sufficient quentities 
to be of any commercial value. 

3. Pyromorphite (phosphate of lead).—This mineral 
was also found in Haji Latit’s mine at Kledong, also 
in several of the different lodes in Kinta. 

4.. Apatite (phosphate of lime).—This mineral wag 
first found at Tempucong, near Gopeng ; after this a 
big dyke of it was found running through the limestone 
hills at Si Lunah, Tambuo. This phosphate, treated 
with sulphuric acid, which could be obtained from the 
ore smelted by the lode-mining companies, forms a very 
valuable manure. The apatite at Tempurong occurs as 
small viins and leaders running through the country 
limestone, and is very rich in tin. 

5. Wolfram (tungstate of iron and mangarese).— 
This mineral was first found in the Kilian Repoh lode 
at Tambun; it occurs there in large quantities ; since 
then it has been found to be associated toa large ex- 
tent with the tin ore in Kinta. The present low price 
of this mineral would not admit of its being exported 
ata profit. 

6. Bismuth (native).—A small piece of this valuable 
metal was found ia the limestone hills at Tambun ; no 
trace of it has been found since. 

7. Fluor spar (fluoride of calcium).—This mineral 
waS first found at Lahat; eince it has been found 
associated with the lode taken up by Mr. Taylor at 
Kedong. 

8. Sapphire (pure alamina).—Sapphires have been 
found at Sungei Raya, but they have no commer— 
cial valaoe, although of good colour. They a-e very 
opaque, which renders them useless a3 geme, 

9. Chaleedony (silica oxsygen).—This mineral has 
also been found i1 Sungei Baya, and some of tho 
varieties of chslcedony are pree ous stones of value, 
such as agat-, onyx, and cornelian. 

10. Gold.—This has been found in small quanti- 
ties at Ulu Tekah; it bas not been worked. 


In the Kinta Monthly Report for July, it is 
stated :— 

On the 3rd Mr. Marks, Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Plantations, arrived and inspec'ed the lands 
at Pusing planted by Raja Mahomed and _ his 
followers. 

As Mr. Marks tells w1e Le has nerserieg of coffee, 
pepper, coconut, and o'Ler;lantsat Kuala Kangear, 
from which he can supply young plants at low 
pricer. I have sent notices to thit,effect to the Pen- 
ghu'ur, and have already had several applications 
for plants. 

An Italian marble cutter named Banardo applied 
for permission to work marble et the Ipoh quar- 
ries. I gave him the pcraission. He states that 
the marble is of the best quality, end easily worked. 
There are three sorts in the quarry—pink, white aud 
b'ue veined. 

———— @____. 

ProposED QuININE-F-cToRY iN JivA.—Mr. P. van 
Leersum, assistant director of the Government 
cinchona plantations in Java, has received per- 
mission from the Dutch Icdian Government to 
proceed to British India on behalf of the Bandoeng 
and Soekboemi Agricultural Association for the 
purpose of investigating the manufacture of quinine 
in the Indian Government factories, and with the 
ulterior object of establishing a quinine-factory in 
Java.—Chemist and Druggist, 
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To the Editor. 
MR. MAITLAND KIRWAN’S PATENT THA 


PAPHR. 
Billiter Square Buildings, 
London, Aug. J3th, 1891. 

Dear Srr,—You may have noticed by Mesers, 
Wilson, Smithett & Co.’s last circular that tea 
still continues to come forward in the new patent 
paper lining and is found to arrive in perfect 
order. 

The last consignment I hed from Elkadua in 
this paper proved very satisfactory ; the more eo 
because my head superintendent wrote me saying 
he feared it might not arrive in good order owing 
to its haying been packed in very wet weather. Jt 
was however just the test I wanted to prove that 
thé paper was not merely a fair weather material. 
I may mention thet this tea was valued by an 
expert along with a sample out of the same break 
packed in the ordinary lead lining ; and without 
knowing which was which, he pronounced the 
sample (paper packed) the fresher and better of 
the two; the lead lincd presenting somewhat ofa 
tinny flavor. 

I think there can be no doubt that a certain amount 
of corrosion must be imparted from the lead lin- 
ings which to some extent must affect the quality. 
The paper linings, of course, will obviate this, and 
what with a saving of nearly 50 per cent I have 
no doubt these linings will continue to command 
themselves to the planter and proprietor. I am 
a little eurprised that your Planters’ Association 
have not taken the matter up, after being supplied 
with samples of the paper, but,no doubt, now that 
it has been proved a genuine success, they will move 


in this business.—Yours truly, 
J. M. MAIZLAND KIRWAN., 


(Eatract from Wilson, Smithett & Co's Circular.) 

In the Board of Trade Returrs given below we aote 
a satisfactory expansion in the exports of Ceylon tea, 
which geems to indicate a wider knowledge and growing 
appreciation of its excellence. One or two breaks of Ceylon 
were included in the sales packed in patent paper lined 
packages, and apparently arrived in very good order, 


A WORD OF WARNING TO CHYLON THA 
PLANTERS. 
; London, August 21st. 

Deak Sirz,-—-The Ceylon Tea Industry taken as a 
whole is apparently well on its way to ruin. Let 
those whom it may concern take warning ia 
time. The sole cause is the attempt to make too 
much tea. A very short continuance of the late 
style of picking and manufacture will religate 
Ceylon teas to the place lately ocsupied by the 
lowest kinds of China; and Caylon tea instead of 
being a name to attract will repel all who 
want tea of good character and agreeable flavour. 
The teas at present on this market from Ceylon 
are to a very large extent badly made, inferior 
in strength and quality and overgraded; conse- 
quently prices are realized which must leave a 
Serious loss to planters in many cases and under 
the most favourable circumstances but very small 
profits, This in itself may act as a remedy, but 
if, will take time. In the meanwhile it behoves 
everyone who has the interests of the Ceylon Tea 
Industry at heart and more especially the Planters’ 
Association tourgo planters not to be tempted by 
heavy flushes andinereased estimates and yield to 
make moro tea than they can properly manufacture, 
—Yours, &, CAVE, 
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THE TALGASWELA TEA OO. 


Aug. 25th, 

Dear 81n,—It would be well if the Directors 
of the Talgaswela Co. published the whole of Mr. 
Grigson’s report, so that present and intending 
shareholders might really read for themselveg 
what Mr. Grigson did write, instead of having their 
minds exercised with the scraps of the report given 
in the papers. One part of the scraps seems to 
have led a shareholder to indulge in the funny 
suggestion that the series of patehes of bad planting 
was not bad planting at all, but the result of 
poisonous roots, asif an intelligent V. A. like Mr. 
Grigson would have wasted time and paper and 
ink ia describing a fow blemishes in a, field, that 
anyons may note in & new tea clearing. Lot 
me refer to the scraps even as to what Mr. Grigson 
did write on this matter. Notwithstanding ‘“ (what ?) 
there is great irregularity in the growth and de- 
velopment of the tea due to planting by village 
labour.’ I, for one, and I am pretty certain no 
sensible man, would believe, that euch ‘ great 
irregularity in the growth and developement of tea’? 
is caused by poisonous roots, but simply by bad 
planting. The usaof the “red herring” is not 
confined to cockery !—Yours truly, 

MYSTIFIED. 


THE TALGASWHELA THA COMPANY (UTD.). 


Oolombo, Ceylon, Aug. 28th, 

Dear Sir,—The writer of the letter in your issue 
of yesterday need not long remain “mystified,” ag 
Tam quite sure.the Secretaries of the Oompany 
will be only too happy to supply him, or any 
other applicant, with a copy of Mr. Grigson’s report, 
which, I believe, has already been sent to every 
shareholder in and out of the island. I may tell 
him that the report covers five pages of printed 
foolscap, and it is hardly to be expected that papers 
would give any company a free advertisement by 
inserting so lengthy a document—a document, too, 
intended primarily for the information of the share- 
holders. Other companies do not usually publish 
their V. A.s’ reports, but no doubt the directors of 
the Talgaswela Company will deviate from the 
general custom, if ‘‘ Mystified’’ sends a cheque to 
cover the expease of so doing. 

As to the othcr point referred to by your corres. 
pondent—the irregularity in the appearance of the 
tea—Mr. Grigson is of opinion that it is due to 
‘‘ village labour,” while the manager of the estate 
Mr. Broadhurst (who has been a planter in the Galle 
district for 12 out of 22 years in the isiand) attri- 
butes it to ‘immature seed.” It is no uncommon 
thing to find cxperionced men differing very widely 
on planting matters, so the present conflict of ideag 
is hardly a subject of much moment to the share- 
holders. Whatis of more interest is the fact that 
the V. A. reports that this year's crop has been sold 
at an average of 46c. per ib. nett, “which is a 
better result than would be expected from the low- 
country generally and is therefore a feature of distinct 
promise.” He also states that the yield next year 
should be about 180,000 Ib. from 485 acres four 
years old and 196 acres three years old, equal to 
an average of 264 1b. peracre; and the yield for 
the following year (i893) is estimated by another 
competent authority at 450 lb. per acre, giving a 
total of over 300,000 lb. Bearing in mind the 
“exceptional advantages” (Mr. Grigson’s words) 
Tolyaswela enjoys in regard to labour, the ‘ easy 
aud inexpensive ”’ transport facilities, aud the fact 
of there being ‘'590 or 600 acres available for the 
further extension of the tea industry,” I shall not be 
surprised to find ‘‘ Mystified’’ in the market for 
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shares, even though he has to pay from 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent premium. I may add that I for 
one have bought more shares since the circulation 
of Mr. Grigson’s report.—Yours faithfully, 

WHISKEROSO. 
[Authenticated.] 


A PRACTICAL TALK ON THA 
MANUFAOTURE. 

: Sept. 3r 

Dear Sir,—Yonr issuo of Ist instant containa a 
good deal of interesting matter to tea planters :— 

1. Mr. Hughes’ remarks to your London corres- 
pondent regarding tannin in tea as being the test 
of the market. No word, in Mr. Hughes’ remarks 
or in your leader, appears as to flavow. Any ex. 
pert will tell you that that is the true test of tea,* 
Strong teas are the resuli of quick withering in a 
warm climate because one day’s plucking ig rolled 
the next day, and therefore the withered leaf is not 
sufficiently tough ; whereas ata high elevation and 
at a lower temperature the withering process is 
slower and more natura! go that the contents of the 
cells of the leaf are released without the texture of 
the leaf or the cell walls being bruised. Yau say, 


tannin is said to be searcely ‘‘ever present 
to any extent in the first cup of infusion 
obtained from tea if the time allowed for 


stand be limited to some three minutes 
or s0 only,” Just eo; so that tea tasters da not 
wait for the extract of tannin. When tannin is 
anduly present the tea are classificd as “ rovgh ” 
or harsh. 

2. Mr. Davidson’s remarks.—Here we have a true 
expert speaking, and hig remarks are worthy of 
all attention, Stewing is the result of rolled tea 
spread thickly on the fiting trays and not the 
result of low temperature used in the drier, Slow 
firing ig the correct method to dessicate the tea, 
but when a planter is pushed for time he cannot 
afford to do it. Let a machine be adapted to 
finish large quantities of leaf with a minimum of 
firewood. There is a good deal of truth in the 
effect of steep rocky land on tea giving it 9 ‘“‘high- 
grown” character. Udugama and Galle being 
“ pucka’”’ low country, does not come under that 
category, andI have often heard that tea from that 
part of theisland has a distinctcharacter of its own.t 

3 “ Wandorer’s’’ Notes-—The remarks as to the 
absence of the planter from the factory resulting in 
better tea is correct, barring the chaff implied, Your 
Talawakeliie correspondent is not consistent. He 
first of all “ joins issue’? with Wanderer, that is 
seeks to correct him. Then he says ‘the , Wanderer) 
talks about the absence of the planter from the 
factory as possibly conducing to better mae tea,” 
and then in the next line agrees with him that 
‘‘tea is not made in the factory” !! The Palawa- 
kellie correspondent may say what he likes, but 
when all departments in the fastory are strained 
by press 2f leaf; when coolica have to tear ahead, 
and Sinhalese called in to help during the rush in 
May ;—surely the tea cannot have the attention 
which it gets in August. In August a planter can 
pluck, wither, roll, fire, pack, calmly and easily ;— 
therefore better tea is the result. Many men sey 
that it is all humbug for the brokers to call out 
about bed tea when large quantities are coming in, 
but the msjority of planters know what goes on 
when to save their estimates leat must be harvested, 
when the xush ig on, and (c that end the flush 


it to 
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* For drinking unmixed, no doubt; but fr mixing 
pucposes strength has been desidernted.—iip 7. A. 
' Like that of Terai and Dooars in India, — 
' Like that of the Terai an ooars 
Ev. 7, As 
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must not be allowed to run away. Thecry about 
inferior quality of tea, and insufficient labour be- 
comes a screech inthe agony of a “ May’’ rush, 
and sinks almost to a.whisper in the easy days 
of August. Your Talawakele friend must have 
laughed in his sleeve when he wrote the follow- 
ing: ‘I would say rather labouris plentiful because 
more coolies have come in fromthe coast.” Ha! 
Ha! All our troubles are ended—more coolies have 
come in from the coast! I wonder who is the 
man whom your ‘T'alawakele correspondent knows 
who ‘rarely spends oyer an hour a week in the 
factory.” His teas may be good, but that argues 
the excellence of the tca maker and the wisdom 
of the tea-maker’s master in keeping ont of the 
way, but not that the factory coolies will do better 
without the durai going near, ‘ 

4, Then in the issue before the one under notice we 
had some hard criticism from India. Al right, 
wo can afford to read it and laugh overit. The 
days are gone when Ceylon plant2rs used to brag. 
That’s gone out with coffee. There is no brag 
now, but a hard grind to make ends meet; and 
if great progress has been made, then Indian 
geeerers cannot affect what is known everywhere: 
that we have built a new industry on the ruing 
of another. The Indian tea planters were always 
tea plantcrs and have been at it for many years; 
but the Ceylon men have risen from the ashes 
of a former great ruin, and if they are not making 
their fortunes, they have heid their own and pushed 
ahead by steady determination, energy, combination, 
and advertisement, PRACTICAL MAN. 


UNFERMENTED TEA SELLING WELL. 


Dear S1r,—A planter of many years’ experience 
of tea told me a short time ago that he never 
allowed his tea to ferment, but put it into his 
driers direct from his rollers. Reading a treatise 
on the subject of Fermentations, I notice the 
following paragraph :—‘‘Fire your tea immediately 
after it is rolled, and after infusion note flavour 
of liquor aud colour of out-turn. The liquor 
tastes harsh, pungent and raspy, and is quite 
unpalatable; it further wants body.” 

In the face of these remarks I am surprised 
to find the unfermented teas, made by the planter 
I refer to, have realized an average of about — 
470 per lb. during the present year. Can any 
of your readers give me any. information on the 
subject?— Yours feithfully, PUZZLED. 

[We can imagine such teas being pungent and 
valued for this quality, but if wanting in body it 
is not likely they would sell at the price men- 
tioned.  Over-fermenting is certainly injurious.— 
Ep. 7. A.] 


Corrén Growixe In tHE Vawnt is deseribed by Mr, 
J. BP. Lewis, A. G, A. of Mullaittivu, in his Diary 
for 1890, as follows :— 


June 25.—1 turned off on the rcad also to inepect _ 


Kachchilamadu, a good village. 
pound I saw several coffee trees in bearing—a curious 
sight in the Vanni. The owner (‘he chief cultivator 
Vellivayalkulam) said they had been planted by his 
grandfather, and that formerly there was a whole 
gerden of coffee in this village; even now the berrics 
are sometimes 6 Id. This is the place where Pandara 
Wanviya wes finally defeated by the British troops 
under Captain Drieberg in 1808. I made inquiries — 
ap to the exact spot where the fight took place, and — 
the men referred to above pointed out to me a part 
of the village cloaring under some tamarind trees, 
which he said he heard his grandfather and other 
people describe as the scone of the fight, 
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ROCHOHS OF SCIENCE, 
The effect of adding alumiuium to steel ingots 


has recently been discussed by the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, and, according to Professor 
Arnold, its efiictin rendering steel castings perfectly 
soun lis very marked. It i+ twenty times as powerful 
as silicov, and the resoltimz s'ecel is tougher. By 
using it, mingunese cin ba discarded, and a consiicr- 
able caving in time aud fuel ¢ffected. 

The new lake whichrecently formed in the hollow 
of San Diego County, California, turns out to have 
been fed by the Colorado River which, overflowed 
its banks owing to tha melting of the winter 
snow in tke Sierras of Colorado, Utah, and Nevaia. 
A3 evaporation proceeds at the rate of 1°0 inches 
a yearin this région, it is expected that the lake 
will only have an ephemeral exist +nce. 

Ina study cf the flora of Greenland, Sir J. D. 
Hooker came to thecouclu-ion that it was Horopean 
rather then American, and Professor E. Warming has 
since tried to show that it is American yather than 
Europoan. Ag usually happens in the ease of t vo such 
conclusions the truth lies between them, sn 1 Professor 
Nathorst now poiuts out that while the coast of Greez- 
land nearest to Iesland contains Hur pean forms only, 
the coast next to America yields Americau torms, and 
at the Southern extermity the flora partakes of both 
characters. On the whole, however, Sir Joseph Hooker 
seems to have been right, the flora being rather more 
European than American. 

The flora of an insular country comes as a rule 
from the nearest land, and in this respect is like 
the haman population. Thus in Britain we have a 
southera flora opp site France, a Germanic flora on 
the east coast, a Lusitanian or Peninsular florain the 
south-west, and inthe extreme west of England there 
aro. two American plants unkcown in any other part 
of Europe. Tue seeds have probably been brought 
hither by winds, tides, or birds: Since the close of 
the glacial epoch areplanting of our shores with various 
forms from the nearest coasts has been slowly going 
on, and is still in progress. 

Accordizg to a German scientific journal the place 
where thunderstorms are most frequent is Java, which 
bas an average of no fewer than 97 thundery days 
in the year. Next to Java comes Sumatra with 86, 
then Hindostan with 56, Burneo with 54, the Gold 
Coast with 52, and Rio Janeiro with 51. In Hurope 
thelist is headed by Italy with 38 days, Aust:is with 
23, Baven, Wurtemberg, and Hungary with 22, Silesia, 
Bavaria, Belgium with 21, Holland, Saxony, and 
Brandenburgh with 17 or 18, France, Austria, and Soeth 
Russia with 16, Britain andthe Swiss Mountaivs 
with seven, Nurway with four, and Cairo with three. In 
Hastern Turkestas and in the extreme northern paris of 
the world there arefew or no thunderstorms. In fact 
the uorthern limit ruas through Cape Ogle, Iceland, 
Novaj+ Semelja, and the coa-t of the Siberian Sea, 

It is clear fromthese statistics that heat is necessary 
for the producti ns of thunderstorms; hence it is that 
they are most frequent in the hottest Sammer months, 
suchas July and August. But heat alone is evidently not 
everything; there must be moisture too, and in the form 
of clouds. Cairo, for instance is # very hot place, but 
being dry and cloudless it isseldom visited by l'ghtniag. 

Ut is well-known that a mixture of lime and sulphate 
of copper has been used as a germicide in diseases 
of the vine, potato, and tomato. M. Aimé Girard 
has also appiied this remedy to beetroots threatened 
With attacks of the fungus which causes the disease” 
known as Peronospora Schachtii.” Athree per cent. 
sulution of copper sulphate is mixed with » three 
per cent. water of lime, and the mixture is sprayed 
on the beet from a tank carried on the dresser’s back. 
Copper hydrate is the effective agent, butits use had 
beter Lo watched with care, for certain cereals are 
known to assimilita metallic salts, and beet sugar is 
now consumed in large quantities by children. 

On the 6th of Juoe last a shower of stones fell at 
Pel-st-Der in the Department of the Aube during a 
violent hailstorm, These unwonted deops have been 
examined by a govlogist, who finds thrm to be of 
chalk from Chateau-Landon, which is 150 kilometres | 


from Pel-et-Der, Ivis believed that the stones were 
lifted into the atmosphere, and conveyed by a, whirl- 
wind.— Globe. 


pee arty . 
CACAO, COFFEE, AND COCA IN PERU. 


From a recentiy-published report by Cousul Mansfield 
on the Agricultural Condition of Peru, dated Lima, 
October 8th, 1890, we learn something ef the value 
of the above-named plants in that country. 

Of Cacao, or Cocoa, as we usually call it (S'beobroma 
Cacao), we are told that up to a recent date itg 
cultivation in Peru ceems to bave been eonfived more 
especiaily to the Transandine slopes, in the province 
of Convencion, in the department of Cusco; not, 
however, in sufficient quantities 10 supply the markets 
of the southern departmeats of the Republic. The 
Cacao produced is of a superior quality, and could 
compete sdvantageously with the best descriptions 
raised at Soconusco asd in Venezuela, The excelience 
of the bean is, however, rather due to the geological 
and topographical conditions of the Valley of Santa. 
Ana than to the efforts of the cultivators. The Oacao 
goes by the name of Cusco Cacao, but owing to the 
cost of production, distance from the sea, and deficiency 
of transport, cannot compete in price with that im- 
ported from Neuador; consequently, the production 
and consumption does not extend beyond what is 
requisite for the local demand. Oacao of good quality 
has also always been raised in the province of Jaén, 
in the departmeut of Oajamaica, and the cultivation 
of the plant extends towards the sea-board in the 
north of the department of Piura ; but upon so limited a 
scalo as scarcely to amount to more than an experiment. 

With a more extended development, Oacao could 
easily be produced in sufficient quantities for the 
Interoal consumption of Peru, displacing export from 
abroad, end, peraaps, even competing in foreign 
markets, a future for the industry which appears 
more than probable, when the contemp}ated irrigation 
scheme in the department of Piura. shall have been 
carried into effect, 

With regard to Coffee, it is said no better quality 
is produced in the world then in Peru; more especially 
that raised at Chsuchamayo, in the department of 
Jani, and inthe province of Carabaya, in the depart- 
ment of Puno, The production amply suffices for the 
internal consumption, notwithstanding that the latter 
hes much increased during the last few years. Small 
quantities, during several years, have been exported 
to Hurope, which, on account of the qualisy, found 
favonr in the market, and fetched good prices, with 
the resuli that foreigners are begiuning to settle in 
Peru as Ootfes planters upon quite a considerable 
scale, The coast valleys, as weil as those in the 
Tranzandine districts, furnish a favourable field for 
the plantations. Theamount of the present production 
is not estimated. In 1888, 27,107 kilos. were exported 
from Oalleo, and 25,650 kilos. were imported from 
Guayaquil threugh the same port. 

The Coca plant (Hrythroxylon Coca) co well known 
for its aueesthetic and medicinal properties, is indi- 
genous in Peru, and is largely consumed by the 
Indians in the Republic, where it is cultivated for 
exportation. No other country, indeed, competes with 
Peru in the quantity exported. Two establishments 
exist for preparivg the leaf—one in Lima and one 
in Callao, Daring the last year, 1730 kilos, of Cocaine 
were exported to Europe, principally for Germany. 
No statistical data are forthcoming concerning the 
amount of production, but in the year 1888, 28,660 
kilos. were exported through the port of Callao. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle: 


-_—— oe 


 Practican LANSCAPE GARDENING.’’—Under this title 
Messrs Putnam, of New York, announce the speedy 
publication of a work by Mr. Samael Parsons, Su- 
perintendent of Parks in the City of New York.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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A BOOK ON DRUGS. 


It is somewhat startling on opening this volume* 
to find that it commences with page 305 inthe middle 
of a sentence. However, as it is esientially a book 
for the study or reference library and not for the 
boudoir, this printer's eccentricity is of ro moment. 
The labour that this siugle Part reprezents is something 
enormous, for of nearly every drug dealt with the 
botany, history and uses, chemicsl composition and 
therapeutic or industrial properties have been exhau:- 
tively worked out. Most of the mattcr is too technical 
for quotation or commeut, but the following about 
the saffluwer (Cartnamus tinctorius) should commend 
itself to official reeders :— 

“In silk dyeiug it affsrds various shades of pink, 
rose, crimson nd scarlet. Rouge is also made from 
it. According to Calvert (Dyeing and Calico Printing 
Ed. 1878), though the safflower has lost much of its 
value as a dye since the discovery of the an line 
colours, it is still used extesively in Lancashire for 
the production of peculiar chades of pink of the 
Eastern markets. It is also used for dyeing red tape, 
and there is no more striking instance of ‘red-tapeism’ 
than the love which is shown for this particular colour 
by the users cf that article. Much cheaper pinks can 
be produced from aniline, but notwithstanding the 
attempts which have mary times been made to introduce 
them, they have failed 1n every instance, because the 
exact shale has not been cbtained.” 

Think of this, heads ef offices, und as you seal the 
official document, let the colour of the ‘ape recall fleet- 
ing visions of the rosy-cheeke{1 Diva waom you dis- 
tantly worshipped in the go'den period of youth! To 
return to the flora of this country, we learn that 
ebicory is cultiva‘ed here and largely exported, probably 
not less than 20,000,000 lbs. being annually consumed 
in Europe, from which it may be gathered that “eff-e 
that makes the politician wise” may not be what it 
seems. This plant was held in high esteem by the 
ancients, who attribut:d many virtues to it. According 
to Pliny, persous who rub thems lves with the juica 
of the plant mixed with oil are sure to find mors 
favour with others and to obtain with greater facility 
anything they may desire, In later d4ys oising (ihe 
palms of) those in power has_ proved a surer road to 
favour. An important subject d-alt wi'h by the authors 
is datura, stramonium, which is a valuable remedy in 
spasmodic affections of the chest, and is at the same 
time one of the commonest poisons used in India, A 

lausible stranger falls in with a Hindu traveller and 
finds that they are journeying the same road. Ata 
halting place he volunteers to prepare the curry and 
rice, and doctors the chutney, with the result th:t the 
unsuspecting one falls into a dreamy slumber from 
which he may or may notawaken. Heis than r lieved 
-of any superfluous rupees or articles of jewellery for 
which he has xo further use. 

One of the most elaborate treatises is 
that on tho Nua vomica plant, which now holds 
such an important place in Western medicine. We 
commend this to the students of such 
things, but it contains tco much physiology for. the 
lay reader. Nuaz vonica, or its slkalyid strychuine, is 
not much used as a poison iu India. The action of 
tobecco on the blood corpuscles, hear‘, musclis, 
nervous system and digestion, is discussed undcr tre 
heading Vicotiana tabacum. There seems to have 
been great opposition to the introduction of the 
“weed” in more countries than one, For iastaace, 
at one timea Turk who was caught smoking hed a 
pipe thrust through his nose and was led in derision 
through the city; and in Russia, up tothe time of 
Peter the Great, snuff-taking was forbiddcn under the 
penalty of having the noge cus off. We zre toll that 
“the va'ue of tobacc>-smoking as a palliative in tho 


“ * Pharmacoygraphia Indica.—A history of the prip- 
cipal drugs of vegetable origin mt wit) ia British 
India. By Brigade-Surgeo. William Dymock, ret red, 
Surgeon-Major C.J. H. Warden, and David Hooper. 
part 1V. London :—Kegan Paul, french, Ti iibner aud 
Co., Ld. Bombay :—Mducational Society's Press, 
Byoulla, Oalcutta :—Thacker, Spink and Co. 1891, 


paroxysms of asthma is well established, and in some 
cases its use appeara to affect a permanent cure.” 
We understand that asthma has of late years been 
decidedly on the increase amongst Bur: pean ladies. 
Again, ‘there can be vo doubt that the moderate use 
of tobacco-smoking is not injurious to a great many 
people,” (from which we may conclule that the 
authors smoke), “but it is equally certain that on 
rome corstitutions it produces mischievous effects.’ 
We should like ts be informei how many chzroots 
of given length and strength constitute ‘* moderate 
smoking;” but this inforuation is not given. We 
now come to the dark side of the picture and Jearn 
that ‘the ezesssive use of the herb by emoking, 
snuffiug, or ch wing. . . lessens the natural appetite 
more or less impairs digestion, . . . irritates the 
mouth ard throat, rendering it habitually congested 
and impairing the purity of the voic>. It indsuces a 
constant s«nse of uneasineas and neryousnes with 
epigastric sinking or tension, palpitation (irritable 
heart), hypochouariisie, impaired memory, veuralgia’ 
and a whole host of other symptoms. “ The mind is 
avt to be filled with crude and groundJess fancies 
leading to self-distrust and melancholy. The sleep is 
frequently restless and disturbed with distressing 
creams.” Gentle smoker, ponder on this tonight, as 
youignite your nth cigar!—Madras Mail 


— —— 


Lipentan Corree IN SEeLANGoR.—The Singapore~ 
Free Press of September 3rd says:—We hear that 
Liberian coffee planting is extending in Selangor, 
and that Count Bernstoff is about to open upa 
new estate near Kwala Luempor. 

Caravan TEA IN SrpeRta.—In the Jllistrated 
London News of 22nd Aug. there is a full-page 
iilu:tration of a tea caravan from China on the 
great post road in Siberia, by Mr. Julius M. Price, 
who writes as follows on the subject :— 

I presently s2w a laige caravan pass, shich was 
but the forerunner of what we a‘terwards met, day 
and night almost without intermission, the whole way 
to Irkutsk. While many were Jaden with Hurcpewn 
goods bound eastward, more wera c ming from the 
Chinese frontier with te2, so great is this traffic. The 
tea of Ohina, pack«d in bales of hide, ig brought across 
the Gobi desert by ox-wagons or by camels as far ag 
Kiakhte, ths Russian frontier town, where itis trans— 
ferred to sie!ges or Siberian carts, according to the 
season, and the loag journey to Tomsk is then com- 
mené-d,a journey tiking over two months. The same 
horses go the whole wsy; but they are allowed to take 
their own pace, avd seldom do more tian three miles 
an bour. At Tomsk the tea is stored till the spring; 
when it is taken by river steamer into Russia, Tea 
brought overland igs said to retain more of its original 
flivour than that which, packed in lead, has m dea 
sea voyge, but the differeuce is probably so slight that 
only aexpert could detect it. There are compara- 
tively very few men in charge of these immensely 
valuable consignments, which often consist of as many 
a3 two huadred and fifty sledg s—one man to about 
seven horses as a ru'e—and these at night take it in 
turns to keep wateh. [for on the Great Post Road a 
peculiar form of highway robbery exist:; bales of tea 
are frequeatly cut loose and stolen in tho dark hours 
by thieves, who lurk around taking a’vantuge of a 
driver dozing on hig sledge. The poor fe low then has 
to pay dearly for his “forty winks,” as he has to 
make good the loss out of his wages, a very serious 
matter, considering ths value of a large bale of tea. 
Last year I am informed these thefts became so fre- 
quent and the thieves s» daring that at last the 
drivers com!iocd to bave their révenge, aud when on 
one or two occasions they managed to cach .a thief 
they ivflicted a dreadful punishment upon him For, 
bending a stout birch sapling to the grou: d | y means 
of m rope, they fastened the back of the victim’s 
head to it by the hair, and then cut the rope, releass- 
ing the tree, which immediately sprang back to its 
original position, and the uafortunate wretch was 


| literally soalped. Ee was then left to his fate. 
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Tur Eee-PLAnT.—As some of the neglect of tha 
egz-plant is doubtless due to tbe fact that cooks are 
not familiar with it; the fo!l wivgr cipes for cooking 
the fruits are recommended by he experimenters at 
Oornell as reliable: (1) Cut in slices crosswise, not 
over a half inch thick, aud parboil in sale water about 
fifteen minutes; then remove, and fry ina hot spider 
in butter and lard. (2) Cutin oslic 3 a quarter ora 
half iceh thick and lay in strong brine for two hours; 
then wash very thoroughiy; sprinkle with brown sugar, 
pepper and salt, a dfry slowly oa dark brown. (3) 
Cut in two lengthwise, remove the seeds and pulp, 
and fill with dressing mado of half a teacupful of bread 
crumbs, one tea sp ontfal of butter, and sat and pepper 
to tas e; lay the haves side to side ia a d:ipping pan 
edi alittle water, aud bake nearly an hour. (4) Pare, 
cut in thin slices crosswise, s ak in salt water for 
eignt or teu hours; dry onatowel, dp in beaten egg, 
and rell in bread cecaumbs, then fry slowly iu bot bitter 
until the pieres teozome a rich brown; serve hot. 
American Groce. 


CincHona IN JAvA.—From the report of the 
director of tha Government cinchona enterprise in 
Java for tha second quartar of 1891 we learn that 
from the middle of April to the end of May 
drouzht was experiesncid. Jana was wet, but osly 
occasionally heavy showers fell. 'as weather was 
not favorable for the younz plaats put out in 
March and Apri!, but the older plants made ex- 
ceptional growth in respoase to the alternate heat 


and wet. The upksep of the plaatations during the 
west monsoon was confined to keaping @ean ths 
young gardens, wit the view of assisting the 


small plants in their struggle with the growth of 
weed3. On the setling in of the dry wether the 
thorough working of the surface of the soil by 
means cf hoas wa3 commenced. Working of the 
ground was specisily carried out in young plaa- 
tations, with a view to protect them from the drying 
of the soil in the expested severe east monsoon. 
The continuance of working of the ground during 
ths rainy seison has had the good result of 
diminishing con:iderably ths voot disease, which 


now prevails only at Nagrak. It may be ad- 
mitted that the root diseasa has its origin 
chiefly if not entirely in tho excessive mois- 
ture and incomplets aeration of the soil, By 


the maintenance of a dense growth over tha ground 
the supsrfluous moisture of the soil is evaporated 
through the leaves of the cultivated plants and the 
weeds, and thus also the chief factor of the origin 
of the root diszass is removed. The aim is to 
Gause the evaporation of the soil moisture by the 
cultivated plants alone, by means of close plantiag. 
At Nagrak, in order to hasten the drying of the 
soil and thus combat the root disease successfully, 
the working of the ground was not carried cut 
again in the eegond quarter. During the first 
half year of 1891 come 200,000 half kilograms of 
bark were gathered, consisting both manu- 
facturer’s barks of moderately high quinine con- 
tonts and of pharmaceutical barks ia the desired 
quill form. In cousequence of the great fall in 
the priga of cinchona bark in the Huropean 
market, whereby the bark of C. succirubra, since 
it Cannot be harvested in quill form, can no 
longer be brought into the market with auy profit, 
or only little, a considerable change has taken 
place lately in the harvesting of this variety of 
cinthona. Crowded plants, which should of neces- 
sity be removed in order to give more light and 
room to the overshadowing trees, are no 
longer: dug out, but cut off near the ground, 
whilst no moro bark is gatherad from the siem*, 
except what can be cut in quill form. Tt in ths 
futuro no root bark and also little or no stem 
bark of C. sucirwbra is packed ia bales and des. 


quantity of bark gathered, but the average value 
of the crop will thereby be considerably increased. 
By the end of Jnne 123,307 half kilograms of bark 
of this year’s crop were desparched to Tanjong 
Priok. On 2nd April, 14th May and 1ith June 
bales of bark of the 1890 crop were held in 
Amsterdam. The unit price for manufacturer’s 
bark amounted at these gales to 54, 62 and 64 cents 
per half kilogram. Asa consequence of the mild 
east monsoon in 1890 the blossoming of ledgerianas 
was smali, anc the crop of seed of this variety of 
cinchona therefore promises to be small. In the 
latter months‘of this year it will be possible to 
hold sales of small lots of ledgeriana seed. The 
total number of plants in tha Government gardens 
at the ond of June was 3,791,600, viz.:—In the 
nurseries -490,000 ledgeriana (including 20,000 
errtts), 443,000 succirubra: total 933,000. In the 
op2n—2,159,000 ledgeriana (including 270,000 grafts 
and cuttings and exclusive ot the more or less 3,000 
original ledgerianas), 2,200 calisaya and haskarliana, 
633,00) succirubra and caloptera, 52,900 officianlis, 
1,500 califolia: tofal 2,858,600. 


Cocoa ig an article which ought to beg 
[Hawaii] and exported. The cocoa of co Frown here 
high-priced and always in demand. Thero 8ré@ & few 
co202 trees growing on these islands, but n® #ttempt 
hag ever been made to prepare the artiol® used in 
comme:ce. Ou page 249 a correspondence g!V68 a 
detailed desoription of the best mode of cultivation 
aud of curing the berries. It seems to us that a 
small farm of ten to tweaty acres, located on the 
lice of the Oahu railroad, where artesian water for 
irrigation can be supplied, would ba jnst the locality. 
Bananas help to pay current expenses till the cocoa 
orchard comes into bearing and perhaps eveo after 
it. The. euvject treated of by our correspondent is 
well worth the attention of those having the means 
ant the opportunity to engage in this pursuit, in a 
desieable locality, which, if well located, must- always 
be a cafe real estate iavestment.—-Planters’ Monthly, 


Our Norrs TRAvANcoRE correspondent writes to us, 
under date 23rd instant :—‘‘ While reports are com- 
ing in from other planting districts about the scarcity 
of labour, and the friction which is the natural out- 
come, we find ourselves here with labour to spare. 
In May I had to send away a gang of 30 coolies 
who cime and offered‘themselves,—they went on to 
the next Hstate and were not wanted there either. 
At the end of this month I shall send away about 
50, much against their own will! I know of more 
than one Estate. here which does not give any 
advances whatever, and the labour supply for the 
last five years at any rate has been ample. My 
own coolies return to me year after year without an 
anna in the way of advance. They are recruited 
partly in Trichinopoly and partly in Tanjore. This 
shows what combination even in a small district 
with only 2,000 acres under cultivation can do. The 
Travancore Planters’ Association has divided the 
estates which subscribe to it into three sections, 
North, Central, and Southern, and the facilities 
for procuring labour differing slightly, rates of pay 
for each district have been separately settled, and 
every planter has bound himselt to make no further 
change unless allowed to do so by the Association. 
At the last General Meeting of the Association, 
the correspondence with the South Mysore Associa- 
tion on the subject of combination was read, and 
our Secretary was asked to try and arrange an 
early meeting of delegates from every Association 
in Southern India. So far we haye not heard 
what has been done, but as far as we are concerned, 
we intend to keep hammering away at the subject 
until a United Planters’ Association is formed for 
the whole of Southern India. As a step in the 
right direction, our local Association has become 
affiliated to the ‘Travancore Planters’ Association.’ 
uast week when I wrote, the monsoon seemed to 
have gone for good, but yesterday it commenced 


patched, this will have a great influence on the | raining and looks like continuing.’—Madras Ties. 
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In a letter which we publish today, as well as 
in productions previously published, a former weil- 
known, intelligent and experienced Weylon planter 
sings the praises of the land of tho Incas, from 
its Pacifia shores to its Trans-Andean expanses 
of exceptionally fertile soil under a climste (which, 
with a oharacteristio cbullitioa of disappointmect) 
he contrasts with that of Tasmania, which some- 
times tastes of the Antarctic it faces described 
by him as just perfection,—to a man, he means, 
who has spent a large portion of his lite 
in a tropical hill country, where torrid heat 
is tempered by coolness dus to _ altitude. 
But oven io Peru extreme altitude can produce 
cold as intense as arctic or antarctic blasts. 
One account russ .— 

In all the lower regions of the country the 
climate is warm, but heaithy; in ths uplands, 
and on the highest plateaux, itis ofteu inciemext. 
Violent storms beat upon the plein of Titicaca and 
terrific tempests, cccompanied with thunder ond 
lightaing, roll frequently around tie table-lands of 
Pasco ; where, indeed, the climate is so cold, 
that but for the mines, which have attracted hither 
@ numerous popu ation, this region’might have re- 
mained nninhabited. 

The sime as to cold may be ssid of Tasmania and 
its exceedingly rich mining regions which will yet en- 
abie it to rival what Peru was in the days of its glory. 
On soiland climate, natural productions anu suil- 
ability for tne culture of such products as coffee, 
tea, cacao and the like, cur friexd is an excelient 
authority. But he says nothing of the malaria, 
which is not likely all to have forsaken the jungles 
of South America, since the cure of the Countess 
of Chinchon, wifeof the Spanish Viceroy, gave its 
name (mutilated by Linreus) to the valuable 
fever bark which, native specially to Peru and Bolivia, 
has been, mainly by the enterprise of Ceylon planters 
placed within reach of the sick poor, instead of being 
the expensive luxury of the rich. Mr. Sinciair’s 
prejudices against tho native ‘‘Indians” (not a 
merely mutilated but an absolutely misappropriated 
name), he avows, were removed by an incident 
which is interesting as showing that ‘‘ one touch 
of nature” in the shape of hospitality ‘‘ makes 
the whole world kin.” But .it has yet to 
bs proved that the indians will prove to be 
good labourers on estates, or that labour other- 
wise is abundantly available. But granting that 
the reports brought up by the Ceylon trained 
spies of the land of promise are favourablo on 
the points adverted to, we are reminded by the 
telegram just received of a fatal and devastating 
ear(hquake, that nature in America can in a 
moment exchange placid beauty for the moat terribly 
destructive and relentlessly cruel letting loose of 
forces, which spare neither property nor life, but 
entomb human odsings in the ruins of their abodes. 
Nature, in fact, is seiz3d by recurring fits of 
anarchy, a charactoristic which the volcanic Andes 
seem to have imparted to the ruces who dwell on 
their slopes or inhabit the plains at their base. 
Our correspondent gives a painful account of the 
effects of the war waged by Chile against Peru on 
the latter couotry, for which it is possible that 
Qhile has just been suvjected, by way of retribution 
to the unutterable horrors of civil war. 
The occurreace of similar horrors in Peru 
are not only possible, but, judging by the past, 
probable, In the strife of factions, equally reckless 
of prinviple, what would be the fate of foreign wealth 
invested 10 plantations and stores? Would ei:her or 
both parties to civil strife hesitate to confiscate 
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to their own use capital or properly? Such are 
a few of the reflections per contra to the para- 
disaical descriptions of our giited correspondent 
which occur to us. We shall await the regular 
report, but at the moment we are inclined to 
think that Ceylon and other British possessions, 
even poor unprogressive Tasmania, have advantages 
of their own: a negative one in the absence of 
earthquakes natural or political. 


<4 —_—_______ 
THE DUTCH MARKET. 


Amsterdam, August 13. 

Cixncuona.—The cinchona bark sales, which will be 
held in Amsterdam on September 3, 1891, will consist 
of 2,636 bales and 199 cases, about 246 tons bark, 
among which from Government plantations, 278 bales 
17 cases, about 29 tons ; for private plantations, 2,403 
bales 122 cases, about 217 tons. The bark is composed 
a3 follows:-—Druggists’ bark: Suecirubra quill:, 178 
exses ; broken quills and chips, 102 bles 6 cases; root, 
42 bales, Manufacturing bark : Officinalis broken guills 
aud chips, 30 vales; Ludgeriana quills, 3 cases ; broken 
quills and chips, 1,565 bales ; rovt, 643 bales; hyhrid 
quills, 12 cases ; broken quills aud chip-, 182 bales ; root, 
117 biles, Total, 2.686 bates 199 cases.— Chemist and 
Diuggist. 


——> 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist. ) 


Lonpon, Aug. 22nd, 1891, 

ANNATTO.,—Lighty-three bigs good dry ccloury seed, 
from Ceylon, suld at 2:1 per lb. tojay ; another smll lor, 
rather duller, realised 144, per lb. S4venuty-iour baskeis 
of what may once have beeu LGrazilian roll annatto (some 
of it was imported in 1869) were offered without reserve, 
buat cnly one jot old hard red anuatic (1871 import)sold. It 
brought 43d per lb. 

CALUMBa.—OFf 264 packages offered today, only .16 sold, 
Withvut reserve, at 173 6d per ewt. fur ordinary brownish and 
elizhtly wormy root, Gocd washed silted calumba waz 
bought in at Sus per ewt. today. 

CaRDAMuMm3.—The supply at today’s auctions was small 
—only 72 packages; but sume parcels stand over until to- 
morrow. Prices sre generally 21 to 31 per lb. alyance. 
The rollowing prices were paid :—Maugalore-character, 
pale round medinm, 23 64; small 2s per lb. (bold are 
held for 3s 6d) ; spilt and specky, 1s 6d per ib. Oeylou- 
Mysore, bold pale round, 335d; medium size, 23 41 to 2s 5d; 
small to medium, pale long sand thia m'xed, 23 to zs 
1d; yellow mixed, ls 1041 to is lld; small yellow and 
brown, partly split, 1s 5d to 1s 61; rather beiier ditto, 
1s 84 per lb, Ceylou-Malabar, small to medium, good 
plump yellow, 2s 8d to 23 4. ; very smail round, 1s 3d to 1s dd; 
split dull brown specky, 1s 61 per lb. Seeds suld very hizh, 
at 2s 2d per Lb. 

CoccuLus [ND1IcUs.—The price is still rising slowly. At 
tovay’s sales, ZU bags realised 11s per cwt. 

OILS (ESSENLIAL).—Titronella oil in tins is 
11-16d per oz. 

QuiyINE.—The market has declinel further, and 10d 
per ©z. was accepted for German bu'is on the spat early 
in the week, since when about 100,0,0 oz. have changed 
hands at that figure. A sile of 10,09) cz. Nuvember-Devember 
is also reported, at 10jd per oz. 


held for 


<> 


WHILE NEWS comes fromthe Wynaad that the 
coffee crop there i3 going to be a bumper one we 
are elso told that gold is disappointing it. searchers, 
Every one who is any one in gsologicalaircles admits 
that toere are rich auriferous deposits in the 
Wynaad tract, but the amount of capi.al required 
to properly develop the gold industry has never 
yet been utilised there, and bad results are the 
consequences, Some of the mines there are doing 
so indifferently that large numbers of hands haye 
been turned adrift to swell the vast and discon- 
tented rauks of thsunemployed. Some very hopeful 
planters tel: us the Kl Dorada days of coffee plauting 
are coming back to Wynaad. ‘‘ Oh | let if be soon.” 
—Matlabar Spectator. 
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“DESICCATED COCONUT.” 


Very fow in the island have an adequate idea 
of the extent to which the industry in desiccated 
coconut has been developed in our midst. A 
short time ago wo referred to the increasing ex- 
ports; and since then the Chamber of Commerce 
has recognised the importance of this latest pre- 
pared or manufactured product by including it 
in the list of staple exports in their weekly 
table, Our reference to the industry as carried 
on in the Veyangoda establishment of the Orient 
Produce Company, Limited, Dematagoda Mills, &c., 
has brought us a letter froma London merchant. 
interested inthe matter, who roundly declares that, 


like so many other branches of enterprise 
in Geylon of recent years, the preparation of 
desiceated coconut is certain erelong to be 
overdone. ‘ We are alarmed,” he writes, ‘ at 


the prospect of so many going into the 
manufacture, knowing that it must mean loss to 
all. The consumption of such an article is, as 
you might suppose, not unlimite?, and any con- 
siderable increass in what is now being shipped 
would exceed the requirements of all the outlets 
yet discovered. If so many are really starting the 
manufacture, aS stated in your issue, the pro- 
duction will be so much in excess of requirements 
that the fight for survival must end in the ruin of 
some of the competitors.’ This is a point on 
which we are unable to express an opiaion, seeing 
that our pessimistic correspondent has given us 
no clue to the market demand or to, the present 
rato of consumption as compared with what it was 
some years 80. But this much is certain—that, 
for good or evil, the preparation and export of 
desiccated coconut from Oeylon has increased, is 
increasing, and is bound still further to increase 
for some time to come, A great impetus has 
been given to the preparation, we understand, 
thréugh the discovery that Mr. John Brown’s patent 
‘© Degiccator ’—the well known toa-drying machine 
—afforded with a little adaptation the very best 
means of drying and desiccating the sliced coconut 
kerne!s. The process al‘ogether is kept as secret 
as possible; but it is understocd that the first step 
is to siice up the kernels, and for this purpose 
there seems to be a machine in use (previously 
used for slicing the kernels preparatory to 
grinding in  oil-making) with an _ ingenious 
arrangement of knives that cut up the coconut 
very quickly, Then comes the drying ; 
and for this purpose, as we have said, the 
desiccators are found so suitable that in one mill 
some half-dozen aro said to be at work ; while, as 
agents, the Colombo Commercial Company are 
favoured with not a few furtber orders, To the 
older establishments at Veyangoda and Dematagoda, 
there have lately been added arrangements at 
Kollupitiya Mills (Messrs. Lee, Hedges & Co.) and 
at Negombo (Mr. Akbav’s) for the preparation of 
desiccated coconut. On the other hand, to counter- 
balance the effect of this news, we are able to 
inform our London mercantile friend that a demand 
for the new product in Australia is springing up. 
We had an adyertisement the other day from a 
large Melbourne firm, intended to arrange for a 
purchasing agency for this article. Though to some 
extent classed as ‘'confectionery,” desiccated voco- 
nut must surely, to a considerable extent, be 
regarded as a ‘food product,’ and as such wo have 
some reason to look for a wide and expanding 
demand such as, we trust, may ensure a profitable 
market for all that Ceylon may turn out for many 
years tocome. ‘The exports so far recorded in the 
Ohamber’s tablo are as follows ;— 
Brom 22nd June to 7th Sept, 1891— 559,528 1b, 


Cacso IN Rancoon.—The Rangoon Gazette of 
Aug. 28th says:—We have just seen a large 
eocoa pod, which Dr. Stephens has received 


from Ceylon from his father’s properties, Dr, 
Stephens presented the Agri-Horticultural Gardens 
with a fine cocoa plant, over five feet high, but 
this unfortunately died and he bas now obtained 
seed for the Gardens, and will be happy to obtain 
some for anyone who wishes to grow cocoa. He 
has slso some coffee and tea plants, which he 
will give to anyone who will grow them care- 
fully. Cocoa requires little cultivation and the 
trees are decidedly ornamental. 


Tra ror Horsrs.—A correspondent sends us the 
following from the Graphic :—- 

Afternoon tea has become such an institution with 

English people that even their horses are to adopt 
the habit. Competent authorities assert that tea is 
the best restorative for horses, the animals being 
quite revived after a hard day’s work by a drink of 
weak tea with milk and sugar. 
Our correspondent writes regarding the above ;:— 
“Oh ye gois and little fishes! It actually makes 
me convulsed with happy thoughts of the near 
future. Take courage now, oh ye Kuights of the 
Tea Bush; don’t ye mind the croaking brokers 
in Minecing Lane. Send your muck and flood the 
market! Horse troughs to your rescue!!! It won’t 
be a bad idea to agitate for a horse census in the 
United Kingdom ; we might start one in Ceylon too, 
not exoluding jJaw-bones! Eh! Mr. Editor ?” 


Turkisu Liquortce.—The British Consul at Bus- 
sorah, in an interesting report on the growth of 
the liquorico plant on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates says that these great rivers in the part 
where the root is found flow through flat, treeless 
prairies of uncultivated and nearly uninhabited land. 
For three months of the year hot winds blow, and 
the temperature reaches 104deg. For six months 
the climate is moderate and salubrious, and fcr three 
months bleak and wintry, the thermometer going 
down to 30deg. at night, Tho liquorice plant is 
a small shrub, with light foliage, growing to about 
three feet high, where its roots can reach the water 
It grows without suy cultivation. No lands are 
leased for the purpose, and no objection is made 
to its being collected. It is found in abundance 
from Otesiphon, ten miles from Bagdad down to 
Kut-ul-Anara, half way between Bussorah and 
Pagdad. It grows on red-earth soil, and also on light 
almost sandy, soil, where the wood is best, provided, 
it has plenty of water, and the ground is not more 
than 50 yards from the actual river or stream. Only 
one firm works it in Bagdad, and it is well known 
that the business is a prosperous one. The wood, 
after being once dug up and cut grows again better 
alterwards. The time of collecting is, generally 
speaking, during the winter, but it is possible all 
the year round. The root when dug is full of water, 
and must be allowed to dry, a process which takes 
the best part of a year, especially in hot weather. 
It is then sawn or cut into small pieces six inches 
to a foot long. The good and sound pieces are 
kept, and the rotten ones are used for firewood. 
Ii is then shipped in native river boats to Bussorah 
whence it is shipped in pressed bales to London, and 
again from there to America, where it ig used largely 
in the manufacture of tobacco. The Consul thinks 
the trade is capable of expansion. The demand 
in America is great, and shipments are easily 
disposed of, After sorting there still remains some 
useless wood in the bales, perhaps 7 per Gent. 
From figures supplied by the Bagdad firm en; aged 
in the business, it seems that the total net cos. of 
a ton of liquorice root laid down in London is 
about £4:—London Zinds, 
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THE AMERICAN CEYLON THA COMPANY. 


The letler from Mr. Elwood May to Mr, Leake 
of which our London correspondent has sent us 
an abstract contained intelligence which will 
doubtless be welcomed by every member of our 
planting community. For it will be generally 
acknowledged, we believe, that our present pro- 
duction of tea promises to necessitate the opening 
cut of fresh markets as rapidly as may be possible. 
The low rates now obtainable for it in Mincing 
Lane seem to evidence that at the present time 
the supply is at least fully cqual to the demand 
for home consumption; and there seems to be no 
guarantee that, with fresh fields coming into 
bearing, we may not shortly pass beyond it. 

Sir Arthur Birch, who is prominently assogiated 
with our tea planting industry, is reported as 
having said that this need for new markets is 
becoming an urgent one; andwe are disposed to 
think that there can be found few who are likely 
to disagree with that view of our former Colonial 
Secretary. Reliance has for some tims past 
been placed upon America’s furnishing us with 
this new opening for our tea; and the intelli- 
gence we have now received seems to promise 


that tha reliance is not likely to prove un- 
founded. iver since Mr. Grinlinton paid his 
visit to the States and opened out negotiations 


with My. May, and more especially sinc the latter 
gentleman visited Hngland and placed himself in 
communication with the Ceylon Association in 
London, we have expected that we shouli soon 
hear of some great step in advance being achieved. 
This expectation seems to be now in a fair way 
towards realization. Not only as newspaper pro- 
prietors ourselves, but as part of the general 
public experienced in such matters, we have ac. 
knowledged how greatly success in the introduction 
of a new article of trade must be dependent upon 
liberal advertising. In a country like America 
this is even more than elsewhere a fact that 
cannot be gainsaid; and Mr. May seems to have 


been more than commonly fortunate in securing a. 


contract which will enable this advertising to be 
done without necessitating any financial outlay 
either by the planters of Geylon or by those who 
are so energetically exerting themselves on thoir 
behalf in Amerioa. 

The imprimatur sought by Mr. May from our 
Planters’ Association and from our representative 
body in London seems to have been productive of 
the happiest effect, and the result obtained has more 
than justified Mr, May’s contention that the secur- 
ing of that imprimatur for bis company would enable 
him to ‘go ahead,” as the Yankees say, with 
rapid strides. As we understand what our London 
correspondent has communicated to us of what 
Mr. May had written, the compliance with the 
requests he made that his Company should receive 
official acknowledgment bas enabled him to secure 
the co-operation of men of very high social and 
financial standing in New York. ‘The names of 
these parties, although given by Mr. May, have 
been withheld from us untilit is kaown if that 
gentleman consented to their publication. But the 
main thing reported is that the proprietor of 
several very influential American papers and peri- 
odicals has consented to enter into a contract to 
do 650,000 dollars’ worth of advertising of the 
American Ceylon Tea Company, he to receive pay- 
ment in the stock of that Oompany. Now 50,000 
dollars—or, roundly speaking, £10,000 storling —of 
expenditure on advertising cannot fail to do much 
to advyavee the interests of the American Assooia- 
tion dealing with pure Ceylon tea, and were this 
advantage the limit of good things promised, we 


f 
should have much to congraiulate ourselyes upon. 

But this is not the limit which we ma y 
hope to see reached. Tho newspaper proprietor 


referred to has secured the privilage ®6f 6x- 
tending the operation, should be see fit 
to do s0, to the extent of 200,000 dollars 
or £40,000. Indeed, he has expressed himself as 


most desirous to extend his promise to that ex- 
tent, but declines to bind himself to it in the 
fear lest, should he die before he could carry it 
out, be would be subjecting his heirs to a very 
large liability with which he d oes not think it fair 
to charge them. This, we can all see, is a 
perfectly good reason why he should decline to 
bind himself to the larger operation. It is, how 
ever, perfectly understood tbat, if his life be spared- 
Ceylon tea will ba advertised throughout the 
United States to this amount of £40,000, without 
imposing the least charge upon cur representative 
company in America. We need hardly point out 
—nor could we exeggerate—the advantages likely 
thus to be seour-d, No wonder that Mr. May has 
written jubilantly on the prospect before him, or 
that he expects in consequence soon io seek the 
execution of large orders for our te3 and so open 
up fuily that new market which the circum- 
stances of the time render us so desirous of 
securing. If, further, Sir Arthur Birch and Sir 
William Gregory may be willing to afford to Mr. 
May the gis of their names, the latter regards 
his position and prospects as being most fully 
assured. We trust that both Sir William and 
Sir Arthur, ,in view of the interest taken by them 
in Ceylon, will be willing to grant the concession 
sought of them by Mr. May. 


MR. MAY AND THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION; 
ADVERTISING OF CEYLON THEA IN AM- 
ERICA; SIR ARTHUR BIRCH AND 
NEW MARKETS FOR CEYLON THA; = 

ADULTERATION OF COFFEE, 
Lonpon, Aug. 21. 

A lotter received during the present week by 
Mr. Leake from Mr. Elwooa May contains informg- 
tion of a kind which we feel will be very welcoma 
to you all. Thi3 letter is a private one, so it is 
not permissible for me to give youits text in full; 
nor, uutil Mr. May’s consent ba obtained, to quote 
the names of the several parties to whose conjoint 
ection wtth himself ha refers, This letter opens 
with the statement that he had wired to Caylon - 
“Rutherford's proposals accaptad.” This of course 
refers to those basad upon tha application meade 
by Mr. May for aid with zegard to the Chicago 
Exhibition, At Jast we presume here that it does 
s0. The letter, which is dated from New York on 
the 7ih August, then goes on to say that the 
recognition of his enterprise by the Ceyion Piaaters’ 
Association andthat of tha Ceylon Association in 
London had enabled him to obtain promises of 
active support by several gentlemen of high social 
and financial standing in New York. But beyond 
this Mr. May reports that he has been enabled to 
concluds a most favourable contract for advertis- 
ing his company with a gentleman who is the pro- 
prietor of several important mewspapers and 
periodicals. 

This contract pinds the contractor to advertise 
the company to the value of 50,000 dollars, stock of 
the Company to beacceptedas payment. Thatis 
as far as the contract ex ends onthe sile of the 
contractor. Butfurther than this, and on the side 
of the company, it is conceded that, shouid the 
contractor gee fit to do so, he can at his option 
extend the terms of the contract to 200,000 dollars, 
accepting stock of the Oompany to that amount 
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in payment. The contractor declines to pledge him- 
self onhs side to carry out the agreement to that 
extent, because, as he bes very justly remarked, 
to do so would, in the event oi his dea h occurring, 
too heavily burden his heirs. He has however 
stated that he is hopeful of being able to carry out 
the scheme to the larger amount should his life be 
spared. You will, therefore, see that a very great 
step in advance has been mada towards pushing 
the sale of Ceylon tea in America. « Advertising,” 
they say, ‘“‘is the soul of trade,”’ and too mary 
proofs of the correctness of this saying come under 
our own observation to admit of its being doubted. 
And this end, under the arrangements conc.uded 
as above detailed, will be gained without its being 
necessary for the Company to advance & single 
dollar in cash. The contractor, of course, is imbued 
with the belief that he will be able to place the 
stook among his friends ata profitable rate, and 
Mr May augurs from this important arrangement 
that be will soon be sble to extend the sale of Cey- 
lon tea in a most considerable d-gree. Knowing 
what we do o! Mr. May, and of the energy with 
which he works, we here entertain very little doubt 
what he now anticipates will shortly be realised, 

The contractor believes that by the method 
he propos:s he will be able to distribute the 
shares of the Company, partly for cash and partly 
in stock, amo’g fully 1,500 of the lesding news- 
piper proprietors of the United States, each of 
woom will then have a dict interest in furthering 
the development of tha ale of “eylon tea by the 
C:mpany. Mr, May sle'ter proceeds to say that it 
would be an invaiuable thing ‘or himif bo could 
su ceed in obtaining Sir William Gr gory’s and 
Sy Arthur Birch’s names a; vice presidents of his 
Company, He told Mr, Iueake, when in Hnyglan |}, thet 
if be coud get ‘‘your aristocracy” to lend their 
names to hig scheme it wouli ensure him success. 
Well, we can hardly rank the names of the two 
gentleman sbove indicated smong those of the 
British aristocracy, but no doubt even simple kingbt- 
hood goee aiose to a great exient among our 
American cousins. We koow that Sir Arthur Birch 
hae shown great interest io Mr. May’s scheme, that 
gentleman, as you were informed by ne, having 
brought with him on the occassion of his late visit 
to England a very str ng letter of introduction 
to Sir Arthur, who, Mr. May far her informs us, 
hav since he had returned to New York written 
him very warm wishes for his success. If both 
your former Governor and your former Colonial 
Secretary will consent, in view of the great imp-tus 
it, would give to the sale of Ceylon tea in America, 
to permit the vse of their names as suggested by 
Mr. May, it would no doubt greatiy aid the latter 
in his enterprise. 

No one, we are told, recognises more fully 
than does Sir Arthur Birch the pressing necessity 
that there ig for opening up new markets for 
Ceylon tea, and that with all possible sped, 
He it, we hear, himself conneeted in a large de- 
gree with your leading in‘ustry, and he is c rtain, 
therefore, to closely watch the markets. He cannot 
have failed to notice how seriously the competi- 
tion for your teas has fallen cif of late. All 
those with whom I have commenced on _ the 
subject admit this to be tho case, and attribute 
it to the imports overreaching the present demand. 
The advisability, therefore, of giving Mr. May the 
fuilest s:pports possible must be freely recognised 
by Sir Arthur Breh, and possibly Sir Wiiliam 
Gregory may also recognise that desira*ility, But 
even should thoss gentlemen hesitate to gran; 
what Mr. May desires of them, the ~cws I have 


been ablo ‘o give you cannot but be pleagur 
to the whole of your readers, Plogsurable 
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Below is given an extract from the Times 
summarizing a most interesting article in the 
Kew Bulletin with respect to the adulteration 
of ovffee in the United States. Of course we 
have oiten heard of the artificial beans to 
which reference id made, but it is—at all 
events to myself—quite a novelty to learn to 
what a large extent the manufscture and use 
of them has extended. The matter is not now 
of the same importance to your planters as it 
would have been before the failure of coffee in 
your island, but it cannot even now be said to 
be wholly a matter of unconcern to some of them 
thet this method of udulteration should be checked. 

Spurious Correr.—The current issue of the Kew 
Bulletin contains some information respecting the 
manufacture of artificial coffee beans, an industry 
which appears to have assumed some importance in 
the United States. As far back as 1860 tho late Dr. 
Lindley presented to Kew carefully-modeiled artificial 
beans, intended for mixing with the genuine beans, 
and which were supposed to be made from finely- 
powdered chicory. The American beans are supposed 
to be composed of rye flour, glucose and water, and 
are prepared to resemble in size and colour a moder- 
ately good sample of roasted coffee beans, and by the 
introduction of a few genuine beans they acquire the 
aroma of true coffee. The modeling is snfficneutly 
goou to deceive tbe public, although if critically ex- 
emined differences appear. But “the general chasrac- 
teristics are those of fair coffee with small and some- 
what broken beans.” It is said that 20 per cent of 
the coffee scld to consumers in the United States is 
artificial. The spurious beans can be made ata cost 
of £6 per 1,000\b. and the latter when mixed with 
50lb. of pure coffee finds a ready sale, and yields a 
profit of cent. per cent. Coffee substitutes” are 
also largely manufactured in the United States, one 
firm slone producing 10,000lb. a week. The article 
is sold by the manufacturer as “coffee substitute,” 
not as coffee, and therefore he violates no law against 
adulteration; but tie retailers throughout New Eng- 
land aud the Central States who purchase it by the 
barrel either sell it as genuine coffee or mix it with 
coffee which is genuine. ‘The production of artificial 
coffee has also received some attention in Germany. 
An Imperial decree has forbidden the manufacture 
and sale of machines for producing the artificial beans. 
These latter were recently extensively advertised in 
German newspapers end attracted the attention of the 
Governmett, The beans are intended to mix with 
genuine coffee, and not to produce a beverage which 
might act as a substitute for coffee. The Br‘tish 
Embassy in Berlin found it impossible to obtain any 
of these spurious beans for Kew, asthe machines for 
making them have been confiscated.—London Cor. 
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Tue Cuxtivation of the Yokohama and Hong 
Kong bamboos is to be tried in various parts of 
the Madras Presidency, and arrangements have 
been made to import a large quantity of seed for 

A Quantity or Cnyton Tra made up in } lb. 
packets is to be distributed free in Perak. The 
duty has been entrusted to Mr. Hanson by 
the Tea Fund committee of the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association, who are endeavouring with commend- 
able energy to push the sale of Ceylon tea in all 
parts of the world.—Pinang Gazette. 


Atitaa@eD New Tra Pxrst.—A former tea 
planter now on the Nilgiris writes to a local 
contemporary about an alleged ew disease in tea 
which, although affecting ‘ne branches and not 
the leaves, be ventures to think must be the 
“origin” of the coffee leaf disease, Hemiliae 
vastairix | The statements are vague and unsai- 
enti; and the object seems to be to bring an 
alleged romedy into notice. That a few branches 
of tea bushes should be affected with ‘insidious 
defungtion ” ig neither wonderful nor alarming, 
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OUR FISHERMEN AND FISHERIES. 
Probably few among us have given much 


thought to our fishermen and fisheries, and to 
the important place assigned to fish as an article 
of food in South India, especially by dwellers 
in the towos end villages along the coast. It 
is only when the fish world is affected by some 
epidemic, as was reported to be the case several 
years ago, and fish as an article of diet is pro- 
scribed f.r a brief space, thet we realise the value 
of it as human food. Most of us know more of 
fishermen than fisheries, for of them some statistics 
are available, but of our fisheries, Governmens 
has hitherto taken but little note. and we sezrch 
the ‘‘ Madras Manual” in vain for come reliable 
information concerning them, The fishing castes 
number about a million persons in all, but those 
who live inland, fay removed from sea and 
river, follow the occupation of hunters, and, since 
they cannot destroy the creaiures of the water, 
live by destroying the creatures of the land. 
The fishermen are known by many names, and 
their kingéom has been invaded by other castes, 
yho also seek {o seize the treasures of the sea, 
but the Pattinavar are the original fishermen, 
the real Simon Puie, They are cf an ancient 
Dravidian stock, and represcnt one cf the mest 
ancient types of civilization to be fcund among 
the dweliers on the plains. Compared with the 
Pattinavar, the ryot is a civilised and polished 
gentleman, and his occupation and implements 
of husbandry represent a civilisation many cen- 
juries in advance of that of the fisherman. Tho 
Pattinavar, as fishers and hunters, exhibit to us 
man in a state of mere animalism, preyiog upon 
other creatures, and possessing but lJiltie more 
genius of an inventive or mechanical kind than 
is to be found among birds or spiders, ven 
after the lapse of thousands of years, this is 
ptill true of them; they appear to have made 
rardly any advance, and their houses, clothing and 
equipmen: for their toil are goneraily as primitive 
as they were when the Aryans crossed the Vindhya 
Mountains. ‘he houses are leaf huts, consisting 
of a circular mud wail some two feet high, on 
which a palmyra framework with a covering of 
palmyra leaves serves as a roof. To the but 
there are no windows, but only an opening fur 
ingress and egress, which serves as a door The 
boat of the fisherman is the katéw maram, which 
properly consists of five pieces of wood fi ted 
close tcgether and tied at the ends with rope 
made of the fibre of the coconuttree. On this 
yaft they are perfectly at home, and guide it 
where they will by paddling, an‘ occasionally by 
a brown sail of rough canvas. They make and 
mend their own nets, and for this work their 
implements are of the simplest. : 

Phe work of the fishermen is hard enough, yet 
on these shores they ave not exyosed to such 
risks as beset the fisher in Western and North 
seas, and we rarely hear of deaths by drowning, 
or of such calamities as happen, for example, to 
those engaged in hersing fishing. Probably no- 
whore in the wide world can better swimmers be 
found than ovr India fishermen; they take to 
the wafer as naturally as ducks ond from their 
ehildhcod 2te accustomed to go to sea on the 
kattu maram. The income of the fishermen is 
generally sufficient for ther maintenance, and in 
too neighbourhood of Madras and other large 
towns is abundant, and, if wey were accustomed 
to cultivate habits. of temperance and tiiift. 
would amply cuffice to segure for them many 
comforts in addition to the necessaries of life, 


But of allthe Hindu castes, there areno moro | galj-fish ave also wsed, These find their way 


abject slaves to drvink than they. Their degya- 


| Gation could herdly be more complete than it 1, 


and toddydrinking is the cause of it all. The 
Sbanar is their destroyer, and quite recently when 
in one village there were sign» that a number of 
men were making en attempt at total abstineice 
(for to the Hindu low custes moderation in 
drinking is impossibic), the Shaner visited the 
buts of the fishermen, and appealed to thim 
not to forsake him, promising to supply thim 
gratis when they should come again. It is neea- 
less to say that Pattinayar virtue is not proof 
against en offer like tunis, viz, to be made drunk 
free of cost. By way of training the fisher-children, 
in drinking habits, the fathers bring them es mere 
infants to the toddy-shop, and they cach receive 
free of ecst from the Shanar a small dravueht 
of toddy, or if a emall tin-pot of regulation size 
be brought, it is duly filled for the child at home. 
Thus the continued run of the caste is secured, 
and life is shorn of all ecmfort, The fisherwomen 
are for the most part coarse and unattractive, 
and grow prematurely o'd. It is 8 rare thing 
to ses any of them really clean and decentiy 
clad: their life is without adornment and full 
of hard work. Surely the fish-girl from whom 
Vyasa, the Veda-maker, spring was better looking 
than Pattinavar women are now-a-days. Vyasa 
at least was better educated than are ihe children 
of our modern fishers, for we find among them 
no schools, nor influences of any kind caleula- 
ted to improve them and secure their social ad- 
vancement, And though they reckon Kinniyama 
as their deity, the tcddy-shop may be said to 
be their temple. It is impossible to avoid the 
regret, that a caste so ancient, useful and Lard 
working should be so completely unable to rise 
to a better cocial condition. Polygamy is ccm. 
mon among them, and married life by no means 
all that it should be, and in the speech both of 
men and women, and in the games played by 
their children, we hear the mort indecent ex- 
pressions which the vernacular can supply. If 
the headmen of the caste were intelligent and 
worthy enough, they should pass a law for the 
Pattinavar compelling the education of all their 
children, and in a few years a wonderful change 
for the better should be appare:t. They have 
the power to do thig, but whether they have 
the public spirit and the requisite courage ig 
another matter, 

Like our fishermen, our India fisherics receive 
but scant attention from Government. Statistics 
of fisheries are nowhere yery complete, but in- 
complete as thiy are, they suffice tc impress cn 


us the fact that the sea makes large contribu- 
tion to the food-supply of the world. In adie, 
where we are contiaually experiencing difficulty 


in obtaining a sufficient food-supply, it behoves 
Government to give special attention to every 
source from whence contributions to it may be 
obtained. In a city like Mudras the fisherics con- 
tribute enormuusly to the food-supply, as may be 
discovered by a visit to the lvcal Billing:gste, 
and an abundant supply of fish tends to ch:apen 
flesh as an article of dict. Though it may be 
said that there are no signs of famine in the 
sea, and that the fish-supply is by no means 
scamty, it is worth covsidering whether the sup- 
ply cannot be made far more abundant, and 


ihe price of food thereby considerably cheapened. — 


We have no doubt but that this can be dene. 


Among the non-Huropeau population, it may bo — 


said that nearly all kinds of fish, and they ave 


very imsuy, are eageriy consumed, and besides — 


those which avé eaten fresh, immense quantities of 
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among the villages and serve to improva the 
dietary of the poorest classes. In ths absence of 
sta-istics, we may form some idea of the extan- 
sive trade in salted and dried fish, which is car- 
vied on in the Pre idency, by a reference to the 
report of the Sali Department. 1s will there 
be seen that the quaatity of satt used for this 
purpose ig enormous, and that this trads in cried 
fish is an increasing one. ft is well kaown that 
the flesh of fishes differs in different seasons of 
the year, and that there sre mes, as in the 
Bpawning season, when they are not very fit for 
human food. But in Ludis, among our fishers 
men, no notice whatever is taken of this fact, 
they catch all they can, great or small, and at 
every season of the year, We zre of opinion thas 
among the son-Huropsan community, nob a tittle 
ililhealth is dua to the want of attention here. 
Tho destruction of spawn in our estuaries is com- 
mon; we haves ourselves seen men day after 
day capturing them by thousands ior their food, 
and have found remonstrance with them of no 
avail. As a result of this, adjed to the fact 
that multitudes of fishes are caught long before 
they are hali-grown, the fish-supp y is not nearly 
fO pientitul as it migbt be, and the matter is 
of sufficient importance to justify » little Govern- 
ment interference, For our fish-supply, as an 
article of food for poor, is worthy oi ail posible 
attention. In the country the right of catching 
the fish in tanks igs usually sold by auction, and 
purchused by the caste villagers for a trifling 
sum, An instance occurs to us of a village in 
the hingleput districh where, after purchasing 
‘for four rupees the right in question, as they 
know how to do, the caste villagers immediately 
resold it for nearly a hundred rupees. If Govern- 
ment were to throw sush tanks open to the 
poor, that they might increase the food-suppiy, 
_ this would be a great boon, and the jobbery to 
which we have refered would’ be brought to aa 
end. At any rate, we think that some cogni- 
sance should be taken of our South Indian 
fisheries, which are of such importance to the 
people as a source of focd, and if something 
can be done to regulate them, go that they 
may bacome more profitable and yield a stiil- 
move abousdant supp'y, Government will have 
its reward,—Madras Times, 


—< 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCH. 


INcREASED OoNsUMPTION or TrA.—We gave some 
figures in our last issue whicn showed the increased 
consumption of tea since the reduction of the duty. 
The Commissioners of Customs point out that the 
extent of the loss which the Revenue has sustained 
by the reduction im the duty of 2d per }b., when 
compared with the preceding year’s receipts, is not 
80 reat as hail been anticipated, the increase of ecn- 
suniption having been very marked. The gross revenue 
from tea in 1889-90 was £4,490,695. ast year it 
was £3,416;802, au actual lces of £1,073,893. Tho 
quantity of tea on which duty was paid in 1889-90 
was 179,620,000 lb. In the year ending March lasi 
the quintity was 202,633,000 1b., au increase of 
93,013,000 lb, It is cuicus to note that in 1835, 
when the duty ranged from 1s 61 to 8s, according 
to tha quality of the article, the amouat netted by 
the Revenue from this source stood aimost «xxctly at 
the same figuco as at the present moment. when all 
kinds of tea pay only 4d. 

Tus American Twa Manker.—li is pointed out by 
a Philadelphian correspondent, for the benefit of those 
interested m the American tea markot, that the taste 
of consumers in the United Stateg is fickle. Twenty 
yours ago the rago in the States was entizely for 
Foochows ; then basket-fired Japaog and Ohina green 
toas followed in order, nothing else being in demand 


fora time; to be again succeeded by Amoys and 
eyentually by Formosas. At the present time the 
popular taste acems to be returning to its first love, 
Foochow oclongs, io the prejudice of Aiooys and 
Formosas. The changes appear to occur exactly about 
five yoirs apart. We trust (bat Indian and Ceylon teas 
will have th: ir /ture,. 

THe Rivatry or INDIAN AND OnyLon TrEA.—In hig 
report on the trade of Endia, Mr. O’Cornnor calls ate 
tention tothe competition of indian and Ceylsain the 
tea market, ox rather he points o3f figures which in- 
dicate this posi ion. Hesaya that “ while the United 
Kingdom ‘oot from India in 1890 over a hundred 
million pounds of tea aud only seventy-four millions 
from China, if had also taken forty-two-and.a-half 
miliin pounds from Osylon, a remarkably larze quan- 
tiby considering the recent commencement cof tea cul- 
tivation in that island, Oeylon, Mr. O’Conor pointa 
out, has certanly greater advantages in its greater 
nearness to Hovland and to Australia than Oalcutta, 
and the consequent smaller feight that has to be 
paid, i: the close proximity of tie ta gardeng to 
the port of sh pment, in the abundant and cheap 
Jnbouv supplied (o it from the adjacent ports of Southern 
Iniin, in climate cond tions, and mm the exce lent 
quality of most of the tea produced.” This is all 
tinue enough, snd t-a plaaiers are quite aware of it. 
he rvivelry between India and Ceylon is, hewever, g 
friencly ore. The m:in idex being to keep China 
tea out ef the market as much as possible, 

Tea Suakes.—-The following letter sigced Z. ap- 
peared in the Inancial News of yesterday’s d:te:— 
“Your useful and accurate article on the position 
of the tea companies has attracted a good deal of 
attention, and [ hope yor will ellow a little dis— 
cussion on the subject, in the interests of those 
who are already cone-rned as proprietors, as well 
as of thoss who would like to have a pecuniary 
interest in the business of tea production. There is no 
question as to tho bighly profitable nature of the 
industry; it is really much more so than the figures 
of the few companies quoted show, because a large 
proportion of the best estates, though worked by 
companies whose shares cin be obtained by those in 
the trade through private ireaty, ara not known in 
the general market, The industry is also subject to 
muca less risk than is generally supposed ; failure of 
crops over any but a most limited area is unknown; 
cultivation and manufacture have now almost reached 
the level of a science ; while the uncertainty attach- 
ing to value which existed in the early days of Indian 
veas as an article of commerce is a thing of the past, 
Secing that it has taken the leading position in the 
market, almost extinguishing the trad» in China tea, 
as far as this country is concerned, and has quite 
out-atripped in point of quality its only serious 
vival, Ceylon.* ‘This being ;s0, the question arises 
why Indian tea companies attract so little attention 
from tho investing public, and, with the exception 
of tho Iinancial News, from the financial Press. 
Is it not because those who manage the companies 
impart co little information about the course of 
the year’s operations? Some of them only commu- 
nicate with their shareholders once a year; many 
only twice a year, while those who issue moathly 
returns of the quantity produced give no information 
respecting the realisation of the crop. Investors do 
not like to be kept in the dark like this, and the 
reticence of managers is the more unaccountable 
inasmuch as the industry is carried on in the light 
of day, tha crops grown above ground, and mostly 
sold in the public auction room, while for honour- 
able and business-like management they can challenge 
comparison with any industrial undertaking. Another 
drvwhbacl seems to be the share value ranging from 
£5 to £20, denominations disliked by the small in- 
vestor, who calls for a £1 share fully paid. Bat 
possibly the chief obstecle toa free market in the 
sharea lies in the fact that there are too many sma!l 
companies, each with separate management; their 


* Ceylon planters will certainly not admit this — 
Ep: 7, 4, 
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operations confined to a limited area of land, and 
with no Stock Exchange quotation for the shares. The 
remedy for this is obvious—viz., amalgamation, with its 
consequent reduction of cost and equalisstion of annual 
profit, through the risk being distributed over a wider 
area. The history of the Jokai Company of Assam, a 
combination of numerous estates which used to he se- 
parately worked, proves how successful this policy is. 
The need for some such measures being taken must be 
impressed upon the most conservative of managers, as 
they witness the pioneers and founders of the industry 
passing away one by one, and discover how difficult it 
is for trustees and executors to realise their holcings 
when necessary, except at a ‘ giving away price,’ for 
the sole reason, as our stockbrokers inform us, that 
“nobody knows anything about tea shares.’ ”’ 


Our Last WEEx’s TEA SALEs.—Indian tea is coming 
forward more freely, says the Produce Markets’ Review, 
& propos of last week's sales, and the public sales willcon- 
tinue to be held three days a week instead of two, as has 
been the case during the pastfew months The quantity 
shipped from Oaloutta is about 4,000,000 ib in 
excess of the same period last year, and the market 
therefore will now be liberally supplied. The 
arrivals so far have not been equal to the average 
qualities of past seasone, a large proportion of the 
tea, inciuding some of the better known gardens, 
being poor, but prices having fallen to a com- 
paratively low level, these kinds have gone freely 
into consumption. The scarcity of better tea is 
shown by the active bidding for the small quan- 
tity offered; the prices realised must be satisfac- 
tory to importers, and should encourage them to 
furnish this market with a Jarger proportion of 
higher grade tea thao they have sent this see- 
son. At the public sales 19,389 packages were 
brought forward, end only 2,120 were withdrawn, 
which have mainly been disposed of since. The 
demand was fairly active, the latter sales showing 
greater strength, and prices generally were rather 
firmer, a few really fine teas fetching extreme rates. 
The sales of Oeylon teas have been extremely large, 
but the market hos firmly withstood the unusual pres- 
gure, and prices have on the average been higher than 
thore of Jast week. There has been a decline in the com- 
monest grades at from 63d. to 73d., and the value now 
offering is such ashasnoi been seen for the last three 
years, Thisfacthas been generelly recognised by the 
trade, and a large business bas resulted. The quality 
of the late imports has shown a Slight improvement, 
and with a diminution in tho excessive supplies, this 
should tend to enhance values still further. 

A * GoLpEN Tip” SALH.—A sma}] parcel of Golden 
Tip from Ceylon marked “ Maha Rettiya” was thia 
week knocked down at 35 guineas per lb. Although 
the Lane has ceased to taxe any interest in these 
fancy sales, they continue to serveas an advertisement 
both for Ceylon tea and the purchaser of the expen- 
sive paokages.—H. and C. Mail, Aug. 28th. 


et 


Tue British Norra Borneo Co. seems to 
have fallea on evil days, to judge by the report 
presented at the half-yearly meewing held on 3lst 
Aug., the proceedings of which, contained in the 
London Times received by the German mail 
steamer will be found elsewhere. The chairman, 
it will be seen, laid the chief blame of the 
unfavourable condition of the Company on the late 
manager, whohas been dismissed. The low price 
of tobacco was also another cause of oss. 
Some of the shareholders, expressed their 
opinion of tho directors conduct pretty 
freely; and though the report and accounts 
were ultimately received, it was only with the 
understanding that fresh accounts were to be 
prepared and presented at a meeting to be held ina 
few months’ time, It is to bo hoped that Mr. Henry 
Walker, who has been sent out in connection with 
the present crisis, will be able to give a more 
hopeful report. 
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PROFITABLE USES OF THE 
CROP. 


The following is extracted from a report of Mr: 
Shelton presented to the Queensland Department of 
Agriculture, and reprinted in the pi peetiaed of the 
Agyri-Horticultural Society of Burma. 

Recently, in various shapes the question has been 
put by fruit-growers living in different sections of 
the colony: How can the great mangoe crop of 
the present season be utilised by preserving or other- 
wise, so as to be made available throughout the 
greater portion of the year? To meet this and like 
inquiries, Mrs. Shelton and myself have undertaken 
a considerable number of experiments haying for 
their object to preserve the fruit with as much as 
possible of the original mangoe characteristics of 
texture and flavour. Our experiments covered can- 
ning and the making of marmalade and jelly. 

The fruits furnished by Mr. Edgar, of Rockhamp- 
ton, although differing greatly in minor parti- 
culars, are roughly aineanle into two classes—those 
large growing varieties haying dark green 
skins, light cream-coloured flesh, and a distinct 
and sronounced acid flavour with a minimum o; the 
turpeutine taste; and thoge varying greatly in size, 
form, and colouring, but al! having deep golden 
coloured flesh, which in ripe specimens 18 v ry sweet 
and soft, . Undoubtedly the former are as valuable for 
cooking avd all forms of preserves as the latter are 
for use in the raw state—vz.e., eating from the hand. 
Our experiments show, too, that best results from 
covking are slways obtained with fruit that is full 
grown, but firm ani not over ripe. In mak ny mar- 
malade and jelly, 2 mixture of the two sorts in equal 
portions gave very satisfzctory results. The large, 
light-fleshed, acid :o ts gavaa marmalade hardly dig- 
jinguishable from that maie from the best appics. 
The addition of the golden fle~hed varieiies proved 
useful in giving to the product a very distinct and 
agreeable mangoe flavour. 

After p-eliny, thy (ruit is separated from the stones by 
slicing into piec:s of convenient size; these should be 
stewed for a few mivut s only, before pouring into the 
cans, in syrup strong or weak in sugar io suit the taste. 
Or the fruit msy be cooked in the can with syrup as be- 
fore. There may bee difference: f opinion as to the p ila- 
tableness of canned mangoes, A considerable number 
of those persons who have tasted the results of our 
work have pronounced the canned fruit excellert, 
while cthers have deciared their indifference to it, 
A like diver-ity of opinion, we note, hilds reepecting 
the raw frait, particularly with those nuaccustomed 
to its peculiar fiavonr. Mang e3 stewed in the form 
of a sauce will be found a welcome addition to any 
dinner table. “As good as stewed peaches,’’ we have 
heard them pronounced. 

Webster defines marmalade as “preserve or con- 
fection made of the pulp of apy of the firmer fruits 
Re aes boiled with sugar, and usually evaporeted 
so as to take the form of a mould.” Nearly in this 
sense the word “tmermnulade” is used in this essay. 
Peel and slice the mangoe, cntting close to the stone, 
and cook, using pies ty of water. Boil until the frnit 
is thoroughly disiiteg ated, when the pulp should be 
ran through the colander with tie purpcse of 
extacting the “ wool.” Sngar should now be added 
to ruit the taste (about ~ ib. to the pint of pu'p), and 
the masa boiled until clear, when it w uli be poured 
into the moulds or jars in which itis to be kept. This 
marmalade is of a rich golden yellow colour, it retains 
the form 11 the mould perfectly, and its seems in all 
respects to satisfy the most exacting ta-te, {fn the 
absence of the experience necessary to test the keeping 
qualities of msngoe marmalade, it woud be part of 
wisdom to seal the jars desigued for futire use while 
eae wax, or better yet, with a plug of cotton 
wool. 

For jelly, prepare the mangoes by slicing as for mar- 
maiade, boil the fruit with water, prolon ‘in, 
boii only t») the extent of extracti g ths juices. 
Great care should he taken in boiling as the mangos 
1apidiy ‘ boils to pieces,” in which case it is impossible 
to make satisfactory jelly, Pour off the juice, strain 
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and boil down to a jelly—an operation that occupies 
only afew moments, as the mingee is ric in gela‘in- 
ous materials; the pulp remaining after jelly tas been 
removed may be ued t> advantage in making mar- 
malade, Inthe amountof sugar used in makiny j lly. 
the housek~eper is safe in following ld pracic’s in 
this respect with other fruits. {[t isimvossible to give 
exact yvies in al) the opersti ns conn cted with 
working up this fruit. In general it wl! be well to 
use, in boiling, water somewhat in excess, and #8 the 
mangce ‘‘ cooks” readily, constant watchfulness is 
needed to prevent burning. } ; 

To show something of what is porsidle in the wav 
of regults with this fruit, T may say that in our ex- 
periments thirteen good-sized mangoes geve one pint 
of jelly and five quar’s of marmalade. This certaiuly 
must be counted avery favourable, not to say remark- 
able, result. Herilin 

It is clearto mo that there are great possibilities 
in connection with the Queensland mangos crop If 
pot won the market in attr: ctive form in the shaps 
of j lly and marm‘lade, i* woul! he certain to come 
into almost instant popularity; and that it might be 
mapufactured and sold at a handsome profit is 
apparent from the figures here given.— Rangoon Gazette. 
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MANA GRASS BOARD FOR TEA BOXES 
A SUCCESS—A NEW INDUSTRY FOR 
CEYLON—STANLEY-WRIGHTSON SYNDI- 
CATE AND MR. ELWOOD MAY— 
PROSECUTION OF THA ADUL- 
TERATORS. 


Lonpon, Aug. 28. 

At length, and during the present week, it has 
been possible for me to see the square tea boxes 
moulded, as regards the sides, in one single piece 
from the mana grass pulp. They were exceeding] 
strong and serviceable looking, and it is intended, 
we h ay, to adopt the method of putting in the 
heads and bottom pieces followed by the Stantley- 
Wiightson Syndica e, though this, to my mind, 
may even yet be consideranly simplified. The 
board of which the boxes are composed is ex- 
Geedingly stout and hard, end even my weight— 
which is by no means inconsiderab e—hed no effet 
towards altering their shape. Dr. Norm»n Evans 
himself brought these boxes to the office of the 
Stanley-Wrightson Syndicate, and exprevsed his 
full satisfaction with them, 

It may be as well to give you the following 
exiract from his report made to the Syndicate 
above-mentioned on the course of manufacture 
that hea watched, and on its result. He wrote, 
under date of August 25th :—“ The grass was boiled 
for eight hours with a pressure of forty pounds 
(of steam) and fifteen per cent. of lime. 
the mill on the morning of August 6th, I found the 
grass properly boiled. We were able to beat it m 
the engine for four hours 
than we had ever before 
of the dry grass was added 
rough paper, which gave 150 1b. of dried board 
and barrele, ‘The stuff ran well in the machine, 
giving good thick boards and barrels (see specimens) 
which dried without blistering or splitting. I think 
that this experimens conclusively shows that it is 
possible, with the addition of a comparatively 
small percentage of old papor, to manufacture good 
solid boards out of mana grass. (Signed) 
Norman Evans.” 

Success having go far attendod the repeated trials 
made with this material, tha course to be followed 
to utilize their results has now to be considered. 
Undue haste might be attenied by disappointm ‘nt, 
but wo have it said that the Univers 1 Barrel 
Oompauy intends negotiating with the Stanley- 


On visiting 


with far less trouble 
had. To 200 Ib. 
forty pounds of 
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Wrighison Syndicate for the purchase of its Oeylon 
patent, and that it has already entered into 
comunication with a gentleman in Colombo with 
the object of arranging for working that patent in 
the island It would be premature to add anything 
to this statement; but we hope that it may prove 
to be the prelude to tho euccessful introduction 
of the manufacture of these tea boxes in some 
losality adjacent to your tea estates. It may 
perhaps be usefully added that, elthough quite 
new, the boxes had no appreciable smell, 

Further with reference to the proceedings of 
the Stanley Wrighson Syndicate it may be written 
you that Mr. Elwood May proposes to purchase 
theix American patent and to manufacture boxes 
locally, which, aftir that amount of embellishment 
that American taste seams to demand, will be used 
to distribute the tea to their customers. A large 
amount of their tea, however, the American Ceylon 
Tea Company proposes to send out from their stores 
in highly ornamental peekets. Specimens of these 
we may expect to receive in Nngland, and we shall 
be curious to see how the versatile ingenuity of 
our American cousins Gan manage to improve on 
our own methods of making up these packets. 

yilusion to this topic reminds me that some 
surprise is feli here at nothing having as yet been 
hesrd from your Planters’ Association with respect 
to the letter from the Ceylon Association in London 
containing a suggestion as to some thirty adulter- 
tors of your teas being prosecuted. Although wa 
believ. that opinion here is opened to wholesale 
prosecution of offenders, there is no doubt thai it 
would be a wise course to make periodical raids on 
these pests of your tea trade. To allow the system 
to go on of selling mixtures as pure Oeylon tea with 
only a colorable pretext of an almost undistinguish- 
able label intimating that the contents of a packet on 
mixture, must be to court the continuance of a 
practice very damaging to the extension of the gale 
of your tra, and we hope your local Association 
will counsel the prosecution of a few at least 
among the chief offenders.—-London Cor. 


——__—___@————— 
MINERAL WEALTH OF INDIA. 


Captain G. C. Townsend, r. a., will find many to 
agree with him in his opinion that ,the mineral 
resources of India have not received adequate atten- 
tion in the past, and that the country containg 
below its surface potentialities of wealth which 
might change its history and immensely improve 
the conJition of its people. Some also, perhaps, will 
think with him that such attention as the subject 
hes received has been devoted too exelusively to 
gold and gems to the exslusion of the so-called 
baser metals, especially iron, which ere s0 much 
the most important factors in the history of the 
world as to have given names to the epochs of its 
existence. We fear, however, that all will rise from 
a perusal of his brochure with ideas very. little 
more defivite than before as to the means for the 
attainment of this wealth. The lttle book is dis- 
appointing in that it gives glimpses of great possi- 
bilities without laying down any practicable road 
ta their realization; if demonstrates that there is 
mineral wealth in India, it shows the obstacles to 
its exploitation, but it hardly indicates, even 
vaguely, the means for overcoming those obstacles, 
The author does not claim to have evolved an ex- 
haustive treatise; he has deliberately made his 
work a mere sk: toh in the hope that it will attract 
roaders that a more ponderous tone would deter ; 
but he has not made the most of ths space he has 
allowed himsclf. In fact, the book contains more 
than the usual amount of padding. One-third of 
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it is occupied with the idiosyncracies of Hneglish 
and Indian workmen; dissertations cn the recent 
Factory Act agitation; the relative importance in 
the social scale of the clerk and artisan; the re- 
pressive influence of caste upon native ambitions; 
the influence of irrigation upon the fertility of 
the soil; anecdotes of Indian candidates for the 
English Purliament; and other matters which, 
though interesting enough in themee!ves, have the 
slenderest connection wich the title of the book. 
Its arrangement i3 sleo illogical and trying ; 
sequence there is none, and the more cognate two 
Subjects are the greater the distance separating 
them, For instance, while the author shows that 
the near proximity of coal and iron is essential to 
the commercial production of the latter (a truism 
by the way) half the book separates the chapters 
dealing with the two subjects, and constant cross 
refcrence is necessary to follow his arguments. 

And now, having criticised the pudding we shall 
proceed to extract the plums, for plums there are 
well worth investigation. ‘(hat ladia is an iron- 
producing country has been known from the earliest 
times. ha armourers of Damagcus sent to India 
for their steel; if has even been imported into 
England; and the bridge over the Menai Straits 
was consiructed largely of Indian metal. But to- 
day many thousands of tons are imported into 
India for railway and other purposes, which, if 
they could be produced at home, would have an 
important bearing on remittances, and the fer- 
reaching questioa of exshanye, while they would 
give employment to thousands of the people of the 
country. The author indicates four places in In ia 
where iron has been produced to some extent on a 
commercial basis. The best known mines are those 
of Raneegunge, in Bengal), to work which the Bengal 
Tron Company was formed in :874. It proved a 
financial failure, and was closed in 1879, but the 
author arguss with some show ef reason that this 
was not dus to any want of the raw material, but 
to insufficient capital and want of recognition by 
Government, owing to whose yvefusal to make a 
grant of land much additional expenditure was 
thrown upon the Company, andit had to borrow 
money at a high rate of interest Its system of 
manufacture, too, was much criticised, though it 
certainly seemed to have possessed every element of 
succe3s. The ore cost only 8 annas a ton at the 
furnaces, the lead for the fuel was very short, and 
it had limestome for flax and fireclay on the spot. 
The Company ha3 beon recently rehabilitated, and 
forthe short time it has been at work, is understood 
to have been successful. The Wardha Valley, in 
the Central Proviness, is also well known to pos- 
sass an excellent iron ore, while there also are coal, 
fields, and limestone is stated to abound, This 
has never been worked, and a serious d.fficulty 
here, and to some extent also at Raseegunge, is 
the great, deficiency of carbon in the loca! coal, 
a fault that is to a great extent common to all 
[Indian coal, and that is fatal to its successful use 
for smelting purposes withont expensive preliminary 
processes that greatly add to the cost of the product. 
In Cutch iron ore of good quality is said to exist, 
but our information as to its quality, ag well as of 
the fuel available for smelting is limited, which is 
the caso also of the Chindwion Vulley and several 
other parts of Burma where both coal ani iron are 
said to have beeu found, 

Of most interest to Southorn India are the Salem 
iron fivlde, well known to contain ore of a very 
excellent quality, and which have been worked on 
a very small scale by natives for many years. 
Half a century ago the Indian Steo!, [ron and 
Chrome Company made iron, from Salem ore, at 
Porto Novo. It used charcoal for smelting, and 
the iron acquired a very high name as possessing 


qualities similar to Swedish iron, and being 


especially suitable for conversion into steel. At 
the present day the knives made by Arnachell m 
at Salem have a fame far wider than the Presi- 
dency.. While this Company was working it seot 
home large quantities of pig iron (theie wers no 
factories for working up the raw maierlal in Indig 
in those days), and it was of some o! this iron that 
the Menai Straits Bridge, already referred to, was 
mads. ‘he exact causes of the winding up cf 
the Company have not been traced. It is believed 
to bave had trouble wits water in its mines and 
probaoly it fousd, even in those days, that char- 
coal smelting could not compete with coal. An 
authentic account of this Company, of its methods 
of working, and the exact locality and present con- 
dition of its mines, and especially the reasons which 
iaduced it to establish its works oa the Coast, thus 
involving along lead for the ore, rath r than on 
the spot, when the cost of transport would have 
been incurred only for the lss bulky pig iron 
would bs of much interest. The hitherto intuper- 
able bar to the extensive working of the Salem 
iron fisids has of course been ths absence of 
coal, and we cordially agree with the author in 
urging @ more thorough and minute examination 
of the neighbouring districts with a view to verify 
ing, once for all, whether any exists. A Roya- 
Engineer Officer, whose opinion is entitled to reg- 
pect, has declared that the cuttings of the Madras 
Railway in the Coimbatore District show clear signs 
of coal-bearing strata, and th ugh the head of the 
Indian Geoiogical Survey has spent so long a time 
as three days in examination aod then preciaimed 
it to be shale, wa hardly feel as conyinced as we 
ought to be of the consequent impossibili y of the 
existence of coal in the District, for did not the 
Geological Department for many years pooh-pooh 
the existence of coal at Singare:i. where the mines 
now hope to shortly turn cut 1,000 tons a 
day? The author states that ‘coal is nearly 
always found near iron, and there appears to be 
no reason whys Salem should be an exception to 
the rule.” But this is rather confounding cause 
with effect, and the truth of the case is most 
probably, not that iron dos not exist, but that 
it is hardly ever worked when coalis not neaz it. 
Again he says:—‘‘ One of the great difficulties in 
tue way of thoroughly developing the Salem fields 
is the distance they are away irom coal, but this 
distance is not so great but that a light coal iram- 
way, laid down ad hoc, would pay a realy large 
firm consuming its huadreds of tous of coal a 
day.’’ The nearest coal ficlds are those of Singareni, 
which are already in railway connection with Salem ; 
but the distance is quite prohibitive of the use of 
their produce for smelting purposes. Captain 
Townsend states that ‘Salem ore is so good that 
it would pay to take it to Calcutta and smelt it 
with the Kahabari coal,’’ but h- gives no figures 
in support of his contention, and without ciear 
proof we are usable to believe it. The freight by 
rail and sea would be little short of the freight 
via Madras or Calicut to England, and would be 


the equivalent of sending coals to Newcastle. He 
qualifics his statement further on, however, ‘“ At 


the same time, good fuel, witain reasonable distance, 
would be essential to ths full development of the 
Salem fields, for the ore is far from being the same 
throughout, varying greatly, and only the best 
wouli be worth exporting to Bengal—if that.” 
In default of coal he suggests the use of charcoal, 
liberal forest rights being combined with extensive 
special plantations of babul wood. Figures are 
conspicuous by their absence in ail his arguments, 
and in defauit of some convincing proof we cannot 
accept his conclusions, 
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Tron production by the aid of charcoal is now 
about to be tricd in the Mysore Province, and we 
shall watch the result of Dr. Dhanakoti Raju’s 
speculatioa with much interest; but it will be many 
years before this will reach a stage from which 
instructioncan be derived. Thequesticnis, however, 
one of such vilal importance to the interests of the 
Presidency that it would be worth the while of 
Government to depute an officer to the duty of 
collecting statistics as to the extent of forest available 
after allowing for the general rcquirements of the 
Districts, and of land available for planting, of 
charcoal obtainab’e per acre of forest and required 
per ton of cre smelted or of iron produced, the cost 
of its manufacture, &c, The present head of the 
Geological Department in this Presidency is well 
qualified for the task. Another fuel alluded to is 
ibe peat produced on the Nilgiri Hills, and in view 
of the shortly expected Nilgiri Railway some enquiry 
in this dire tion might be useful. It must, we 
fear, be accepted as a fact that the cost of any 
imported fuel would be prohihitive. The au‘hor 
argues, and in thi- we agree, that to be a commercial 
success the production of pig iron must be eccom- 
panied by its manufacture into wrought iron bars, 
plates, rais, &., nor, assuming the tus] difficulty 
to have been overoms for the production of the 
‘pig, ’? should ihere be any obstacle, in the present 
advancing atate of enterprise inIndia, to such further 
progress; while it is almost 
out, as the author doe», the advantages to the 
country of being self-contained in this important 
respect in times both of war and of peace. There 
were established somo years ago at Beypore Ironworks 
for the purpose of re-rolling rails and otherwise 
' working up old railway iron, but if came to an 
early end, on account, we believe, of this same fuel 
difficulty. Sime hazy recollection of this has caused 
a curious confusion of ideas in the author's mind 
when, on page 5, he apparently treais Salem and 
Beypore as convertible terms, and implies that iron 
has been produced at both places, 

Not the least interesting chapter in the book is 
that which (reais of the cubsidiary metals to which 
apace only permits a very brief reference. Copper 
is believed te have been worked in pre-nistorio times 
near Midnapore, and even worked with soma success 
in the fifties, but it was killed by the heavy royalties 
demanded by the Rajihs. In 1831 the Indian 
Copper Company was working the Nellore Mines. 
“In the Goomacunda Valley, in the Kurnaul District, 
there exists a deserted copper mine so old that the 
yery legend of its workers has been lost to the 
people living there,” which has been the case also 
with the gold mines of Kolar. Of other metals we 
ave told’of platinum in the Indus Valley and at 
Klar, mercury in the Andaman Islands, zine in 
Oodleypore, tin at Rancegunje and in several parts 
of Burma ;all showing potentialities of riches which 
have hitherto borne little fruit and which justify 
the writer's lament that ‘truly the mineral wealth 
of India has been sadly neglected.’? Government 
ean do much by exploitation snd publication of 
rerulis and judisious concessions, and we conclude 
with a passage from the author with which at least, 
however we may have differed from some of his 
conclusions, we can cordially agree :— 

“But the chief things wanted to develop the iron 
industrics of India are money and experienced skill, 
neither of which shall we get until either some 
skilled capitalist is a'tract)d to the Hast with a 
view of developing, not its gold and jewels, but its 
iron, or—and this is the real solution—-the natives 
of India, or a few of them, take real interest in 
these matters, We see how native enterprise has 
deviloped tho cotton industry of Bombay, and mace 
it what it is—an industry the greatest in ajl India, 
This is due tothe fact natiyes have realised 


superfluous to point | 


the value of cotton and also the processes of manu- 
facture, and are devoting themeclves to its devye- 
lopment. Let the devote themselves to the study 
of iron with equal zeal for five or ten years and 
then see what great results will arise. Let five or 
six of our mot int iligent native youths, the rong 
and nephews of our great capiialists be sent by thir 
relatives to HWurope to stu'y the iron industries 
ss they now go to sudy law and medicine. Let 
them be not too proud to Jearn in the proper way, 
viz., as workmen, and net at first as wmesters, and 


much will be done. It is an old story but a true 


one, that India can be best developed by her own 


pople, provide’ the people will study the right 
way.”—/Madras Mail. 
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CINNAMON. 


The news received by wire yesterday, of the 
results of the Quarterly Sales held in London on 
Monday last, is not very cheering, though it can- 
not be said to have been unexpected. This is the 
third sale in succession at which fine qualities have 
been neglected, and a drop in prices has been ex- 
perienced. In November last, fine qualities were 
not in demand, and were chiefly boughtin. What 
little was told changed hands at 4d. to 1d. less 
than August prices. At the February sales, out of 
1582 Bales offered, only about 700 sold—fine qualities 
being again neglected, and largely bought in, though 
sellers were willing to accept 1d. to 2d. less than 
the previous rates. There was no private inquiry 
between the sales for the lots which did not find 
buyers; and, with the quantities sent forward since 
February to add to the unsold parcels, it is not 
surprising that a further drop was experienced. 
Whether the small proportion of lots which found 
buyers—600 Bales out of 1300—means that some 
holders of fine spice were firm, and bought in their 
lots in hopes of better prices, or that even at the 
decline of 1d. buyers neglected the better qualities, 
we cannot say. It is to be feared that the latter 
is the case, as a dead set seems to haye been ori- 
ginated against fine spice, and London Agents have 
begun to counsel their Principals here to manufacture 
medium sorts. Thisis not the first time that Cinna- 
mon of superior make has been neglected ; but it is, 
so far as we know, the first occasion on which fine 
sorts have been neglected at three successive Quarterly 
Sales, selling at a decline each time, while coarser 
sorts haye advanced almost part passu. In February 
these sold at an advance of about 4d, and this week 
of about 4d. to Id per lb. This would seem to in- 
dicate a determination on the part of buyers to lower 
the price of fine Cinnamon, whether for s, eculative 
purposes, or from a conviction that the coarser 
qualities answer quite as well as the finer manu- 
factures for most of the pur: oses to which they are 
put. The consoling features in the situation are 
that the fall in Exchange will, to some extent at 
least, nullify the fall in price; and that the current 
prices might help to po) ularise the best spice. When 
good times set in, there may be a brisker demand 
for fine qualities. Good time, we say, because the 
financial troubles of the ;xincipal foreign countries 
which consume the spice may account largely for 
the drop. Spain, Portugal and the South American 
Republics are known to absorb large quantities in 
their Roman Catholic Churches; and among the 
Continental nations the spice is used freely for con- 
fectionery, chiefly chocolates. Meanwhile, manu- 
facturers of ordinary qualities are to be congratulated 
on the better demand for their wares; and there 
should be a rise in local prices in sympathy with 
the upward tendency in London. The extent to which 
fine qualities have been neglected may be inferred 
from the following figures :— 


November 1890 3,029 Bales ... 1,520 
February 1891 TS S2I an, ays 7U0 
May 1891 W300kses ae 600 


The decreasing offerings do not imply a falling off 
in the quantities imported into Great Britain; for 
last year, out of 1,094,514 lh. quills exported hence, 
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the United Kingdom took 1,084,837 lb, and this year | 


up to date, no less than 397,8931b, have gone direct 
to London from total exports aggregating 725,648 lb. 
In view of the downward tendency of finer sorts, 
_the advice of Agents in London is sound, that extra 
expense should not be incurred in the manufacture 
of fine qualities. But such are the exigencies of tr de, 
that it is reported from the principal districts that, 
while old rates still rule, advances to peeclers were 
never higher! The manufacture is in the hands of 
a caste; the lower the profits, the more anxious are 
Proprietors not to lose the season, and thereby part 
of their crop: there is a rush for peelers, and these 
del'ght to commence their labours in debt, and most 
proprietors will that it should be so!—lLocal 
* Examiner,” 


a 


JAVA CincHona Divipenp.—The dividend of the 
Java Cinchona Oompany “ Kertamanab ”’ for 1890- 
91 has been fixed at 11 per cent, The Kerta- 
manah estate is one of av rage size. lis yield 
has increased from 80 to 155 tons in three seasons 
and the bark it produces averaves from 44 to5 per 
cent. quinine sulphate.—Chemist and Dvruggist. 


Tur Cotony or THE Leswarp IsuAnps.—The tex 
of Mr. Morris’s lecture on these islands has just been 
printed in t! e journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
It comprises a description of the natural fextures 
of the islands and their agricultural resources. As 
in the case of agriculturists nearer home, the 
colonists have manifested a tendency to put all 
their eggs into one basket, and with more or less 
disastrous results. Thanks to the initiative of Kew, 
and the energy of Mr. Morris, “‘botanical’’ stations, 
which should rather be called agricultural stations, 
have been instituted for the purpose of introducing 
and distributing tropical and oth r plants likely to 
be of economic importance and suitable for cultiv- 
ation in particular districts such as Coffee, Tea, 
Caoutchouc in various forms, Cinchona, spices, fibre- 
plants, and so on A great federation of botanical 
and agricultural stations, with Kew as the centre, 
has been the ideal of successive directors, and now 
the ideal is being realised. Perhaps in the future 
the West India Islands, or other suitable localities 
may be utilised as nurseres for Orchids an: other 
tropical plants, whence the home market may be 
supplied, somewhat as the propagating houses at 
Kew furnish the decorative plants for the show 
houses.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Tue Wust ArrioaN CrnoHons PLANTATIONS. —From 
time to time parcels of West African cinchona 
are placed on our market, but the extent of the 
plantations in the island of Sao Th me, where 
the bark is grown, is generally believed to be very 
small. That view seems to be incorrect. In 1882 
planting commenced in tho island, and since that 
time two millions and a half trees have been 
planted in several plantations. The tot«l exports 
from the island in 1890 amounted to 34,435 kilos., 
but a much lar.er export is articipated in the 
future, he four principal plantation owners, 
with a view to obtain q better return for their 
money than they receive on the London market, are 
reported to have established a quinine-factory near 
Lisbon, which was to have commenced o,erations 
in May of thig year, but does not appear to be 
working a3 yet, These four proprie\ors own 
1,800,(00 trees between them. The planters are 
endeavouring to obtain knowledge of a process 
which will enable them to export, in the plag 


of bark, a liquor con‘aining from 25 to 30 per® 


cent. of quinine, to be refined in Europe. Such 
a process would effect a saving in freight. &c., 
of sbou! 203s, percw.. on the liquor exporied, and 
enable the growers o make use of poor barks, whi b 
it does not pay them to ship at prosent.—Chemist 


and Druggist. 


THE GOVERNMENT of Tasmania has created a De- 
partment for conserving the Crown ferests which 
cover over 16,000,000 acres, and promise to be very 
valuable. The gum trees are ths most common, and. 
rome are of greai size. An Ivlosa blue gum 330 fret 
hizh has been observed, and there is one called ‘* Lady 
Fr.nklin’s Tree” near Hobart Town which measures 
107 feet in girth, a few feet from the ground, The 
“peppermint” tree, auother gum also grows to a 
great aititude, e-peci'!lv in the humid valleys of the 
island.—ZJndian Agriculturist, Aug. 8th. 

A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR UABBAGE CATERPILLARS.— 
An old anitexprri- eed .ardsner tells us that hisim- 
yariabe remedy for destroying the caierpillar is 
boiling water. So soon as they commence their 
work of destruction he fills a large kettle with 
wa er and heaisit to boiling. Then takiog a watering- 
can with a fiie hose he pric eis to watr the 
plan's with the boiling water. This kills the cuter- 
pillars, and that without injury to the pants and 
without fear cf poisoning the caters of the cabbages‘ 
a danger too often attendant upon the usmeg of 
p ironous m xtnres or powders. We know the ge. tle- 
man who gives uz his remedy to be perfectly 
relia! 1-.—Southern Planter, 

WHEN west «her wecither puta little sulphue 
or pulverised tob cco in the nest to ke+p ve: min off 
the hen When the chickens are h te'el they are 
ted ou ‘ight tread ernmb: s aked in milk, as they 
grcw oder we bake bread for them ou £ Graham 
or shorts, taking ihe s me pam: t> have it light 
that we woud if it were take’ for tamily use, 
As they grow older we mix soaked wheat with 
their feed. When they first come off the :est we 
rub a small qua tity o) 1a and grease on th bresst 
of the hen. The young cbickers get enough of 
it on them to kerp cff he vermin.—Chronicle 


VaceTation or Urucuay.—M. B’. Andre recently 
addressed the Members of the French Acclimati- 
sation Society on the results of his !otanical re- 
searches in Uruguay. In ;lanting the parks of 
Monte Video, M. Andre has very wisely determined 
to avail himself largely of the native vegetation. 
There wil n t be much difficulty in finding suitable 
subjects, for taking a few of the plants mentioned 
in M. Andre’s letter promiscuously, we find the 
Pampas Grass, the giant HEryngiums, V-rbenas, 
Petunias, gigantic Thistles, Lucuma, Hugenias, Till- 
andsias, Palms (Cocos australis), Calliandra, various 
Laurels, Hrythrina, and very many other suitable 
plants Whata pity it eems that our Indian and 
Colonial friends do not follow M. Andre’ pln of 
utilising and develo;ing theresources offered by the 
native flora, instead of endeavouring to reproduce 
under unfavourable conditionsthe gardens and flower- 
shows of Hurope.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Tas REpoRT on teva and coffcve cultivation in Bengal 
Giri g tLe pa-t year gives the f llow ng particulars: 
—Th re were 416 plantations durivg the- year as 
axau - 899 iu 1889. The tetal area under tea was 
85,203 acr:+ a niet 79,006 acres in the preceding year- 
But while *he numb r of planations and the area 
under tea show increases, the outturn of tea and the 
averave y'eld per -cre bot! show a ‘:lling of compared 
wth 189. Th» outturn was 24,923,269 ib. against 
25 089,423 i 1889, and the average yield per acre 
854°8 1 .-avainst 876°47 lb. in 1889 The Rsjshahye 
Division beads ihe li-t with 350 gardens Ohota Nagpur 
eomes next with 35, Ohitta_ong has 25, and Dacca 6. 
In Darjlrg the outturn of tle year in most gardens 
ws below the average owing to drought at the 
beyinuing of the season avd excessive rainfall and want 
of surshine jo the midcle. Owiig to the ix fluenza 
«pivemie the year wa- very ubhealthy for th coolies. 
In Jaiprizuri the byb id plint is most common, 
though in a few garceos the Ohina piant may be 
seen. The indigenvus s ei from Manipur sand A-sam 
is considered the bist in this district. Lohardaga is 
the only district in B ngal which cultivates the 
coffee plan , but it produced no coffse during the year. 
The only production of the year was 120 1b., which 
was turn d out in the Hill Tracts of Ohittagong.— 
Madras Times. 
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IN PRAISE OF THA. 


An enthusiastic lover of tea, writing to the Glove 

on the subject, says :— But, while the wise men in 
Parliament ars dealing drastically with water companies, 
and sre seeing to it that we have wholesome water, 
is there no substitute? The road to grace is through 
tes, not that concootion served as such in Hngland, 
but anaromatic and delicious beverage as it might 
be made, ag indeed it is made in Russia. The 
English opium-eater, learned in this ag in all mattere, 
hag said:—‘ For tea, though ridiculed by those who 
are naturally of coarse nerves, or are become 80 from 
wine-drinking, and are not susceptible of influence 
.from so refined a stimulant, will always be the 
favourite beverage of the intellectual.’ The claims of 
tea have been fittingly put torth too by Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt, The former, in the language of 4 jolly 
toper, talks ot quaffing ‘ libations of tea.’ He could 
not have spoken thus and meant the bitter stuff 
served at thousands of ignorant tables. No; depend 
on it, he knew howto brew tea, and had studied 
the judicious quantity of the leaf which should ‘be 
imbrued. They certainly recognised in Swift's 
time that the water must boil, or my Lady Smart 
would not have cried, ‘Lord, miss, how can you 
drink your tea hot? Sure your mouth’s pav’d.” That 
elegant lady also bids Betty ‘bring the canister,’ 
which shows us the tea was made by those who 
had to drink it, doubtless for scientific as well as 
economical reasons. Tea then cost a round sum per 
pound, and an excessive infusion was injariovs both 
to the beverage and the pocket. We may believe 
that a dish o’ tea made from Lady Smart’s canister 
was worth the drinking. 

“Not a housewife but knows that boiling water 
is requisite to a sound result, but how often does 
the water boil at the moment? Urns brought to 
the table with a spirit lamp beneath are not to be 
despised, but they are the appurtenances of the 
well-to-do, and by no means common. What we 
Want is a cheap and an easy way of heating our 
water, under the eye of those who brew and those 
who drink. The Russian samovar, a delightful 
invention, has been devised for this purpose, and, 
in case some are not acquainted with its virtues, 
let me describe it in a few words. The Samovar, then, is 
a water-jacketed urn, often very elegant in shape, com- 
pased of metal, with a funnel in the centre, at the bot- 
tom of which is a miniature grate, upon which rests tho 
charcoal fuel used to maintain a boiling temperature. A 
few shavings of wood are first introduced, and, when 
these are in a blaze, the charcoal is added, and the 
samovar is ready for use. The top of the funnel or chim- 
ney is utilised to place a small tes-pot upon, thus keep- 
ing the brew from locing any of its heat. Meanwhiloa 
choice simmer imparts to ihe tea-drinker a cheerful 
feeling, and he may now eay his grace. The pot receives 
some boiling water, and, when duly heated and emptied 
one spoonful of tea is introduced for four people, which 
is ample. Ata legitimate temperature the leaf renders 
its finest flavour, and it is then only necessary to fill 
each cup one-third full from the pot, adding two- 
thirds of boiling water delivered from the samovar 
through atap. ea should be drunk without milk ; 
but, with exccllent reward to the palate, a slice of 
lemon may be put in the cup. The Russians often 
take a small piece of sugar in the mouth, and pass 
the tra over it, instead of inserting the sugar 
into the tea. I see no particular gain inthis habit, 
bot am open to admit that without suzar at all the 
delicate essence of the leaf appeal; more insin- 
uatingly to a virgin palate; but, alas! how few of 
us can claim this immaculate virtue of discrimina- 
tiveness. ‘Travel where you pleaso in Russia. 
every peasant has hiesamovar. When he marries he 
Sets Up a& samovar, which outlasts his lifetime. That, 
and an eikon for his spiritual wants is often near all 
he has, and ho is contented. The price of 
simovar is quickly gaved through the economy 
in the use of tea, ond a home-like influence is 
croated in the poorest dwelling. In England, a 
Samovar could be madeand sold profitably for 103, 
while no moxe artistic ornament tor the tablo con he 


i? 


imagined, And why not serve glasses of tea in clubs 
and restaurants at lunoheon time? At twopence the 
glass the net profit would be greater than on a 
glass of beer. There is much in example, but 
precious little in preaching. To see a. gentleman 
quietly sipping his tea with lemon would. find 
imitators, whereas all the dehortations ia the world 
are as the babbling of insanity to your average lover 
of alcohol, 

“Tt is to be observed that, for some physioldgical 
cause, the nature of which has not been explained, 
tea and alcohol do not always harmonise in the same 
economy. <A cup of tea taken by one who uses alcohol 
ig not infrequently followed by a dyspeptic visit, due 
probably rather to tho strength of the tea than to any 
other cause. Drink t-a, however, of the proper strength, 
and you may swallow half a dozen cups at a time with 
impunity as far as perceptible harmful effects are 
concerned. Most of usknow the fatal happy climax 
of wine-taking, the Apex of Lamb,, beyond which you 
cannot go, and which you can only strive to regain, 
minus hope ofreaching at that particu'ar sitting the 
gaiety of soul already experienced. But with tea, one 
can go on passing his glass. An equable, normal 
jollity is comfortably sustained. The brain ig gently 
stimulated, and you participate in the ideal hilarity of 
Dr. Johnson. Even a health might be most properiy 
drunk in tea. ‘ Gentlemen, charge your saucers,’ will bo 
perhaps the order of the future. And the saucer is a 
very good thing to drink from. The custom should be 
revived.” —H. and C. Mail, Aug. 28th. 


CA Be ee 
THE INDIAN TEA TRADE: 


It was not long ago, before I had the good fortune 
to be entertained by a mercantile firm, that I was juat 
as ignorant as the generality of the Indian public are 
to the present day, of one of India’s principal trades 
—the tea trade. tis true that I would almost weekly 
notice in the daily papers advertisements of tea auc- 
tions having been held, and of thousandg of chestsiat 4 
time having passed the hammer; but my idea about all 
this was that these sales were attended exclusively by 
native grocers ; that the tea sold was consumed entirely 
by ourselves in Calcutta and the mofussil: and that 
as a.matter of fact, chéapness was the principal 
characteristic of these sales, labouring under the in- 
pression that cheap things could only be picked up at an 
auction, The majority of the public are today no wiser 
than I was before I entered the trade. It may, there- 
fore, be interesting for them to know something about 
such ridiculous notions that prevail. Teais one of the 
principal articles of export from India, also from Cey- 
lon, where it may be said to be stillin its infancy, not- 
withstanding its development within a comparatively 
short space of time.. Indian tea is manufactured in As- 
sam, Oachar, Sylhet, Darjeeling, the Dooars, Kumaon, 
the Kangra Valley and Chota-Nagpur, Assam growths 
are renowned for their strength. Cachar and Sylliet 
possess the same character, but in leas degree. Darjeel- 
ing with the Dooars, the Kangra Valley and Kumaon 
produce flowery teas, and the last named district, tea 
of en inferior quality, viz.,appreciably devoid of either 
strength or flavour. Since the introduction of Indias 
tea the old favourite, Chins. tea, is being universally re- 
placed, It has completely lost its former reputation, 
and is year by year fast losing ground, and growing in 
disfavour everywhere. Indeed the day is not far re- 
moved when China tea will only be a thing of the past. 
The reason of this general displacement, nay expulsion, 
is because it has of late years depreciated very remark- 
ably in quality, snd is no longer considered genuine. 
Besides, it is by far more economical to drink Iidian 
tea, In a report published by the London Board of 
Oustoms they say: * from information which has been 
afforded us ou the subject, we believe that we make a 
moderate estimate in assuming that Indian tea goes half 
as far again es Obinese tea, So far as depth of colour and 
fulness (not delicacy) of favour are concerned. Thus, 
if 1 Ib. of Ohinese tea produces 5 gallotis of tea of a 
ecriain depth of colour and fulness of flavour, 1 lb of 
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Indian tea will produce 74 gallons of a similar beve. 
rage. To add to this, the aversge price of 1 lb. of 
Indian tea is scarcely more than that of its rival. 

A very small portion only of our manufacture, it will 
be surprising to learn, much to the shame and diseredit 
of the Indians ia consumed in India; scarcely 2 
million lb. or 1-50th part of » whole season’s crop is 
‘retained for local use; and as this quantity is apparently 
more than India, judging from experiences gained by 
experiments (the tottering condition of the Indian Tea 
Supply Company, Limited, furnishes. ample proof), 
will ever consume, the proportion will diminish as 
the production increases annually. The bulk of the 
manufacture, therefore, is exported to the United 
Kingdom. Australia takes a small portion, but vro- 
mises very soon toabsorb more. In the seascn 1887- 
88 we exported thence 2,408,0001b. in 1888-89 
9,869,000 Ib, in 1889-90 3,596,000 lb. and this season’s 
1891-92 exports bide fair to outstrip the last, which 
stands at 4,879,000 by 1,000,000!b. America has just 
begua to give our teas a trial, and will soon accord 
them more of her patronage. French epicures are 
begining to acquire a taste for our leaf, and Russia 
still purchases our finest descriptions. 

Tea drinkers in India think it absurd to psy more 
than 12 annas, or at the outside RI for a lb. of tea. 
What will they say to tea having been sold im London, 
by auction, from the Gartmore Hstate of Ceylon, at 
R145 and R345 per lb. and in our sales in Calcutta, 
only so recently as the 30th of July last, at R40, 
R20 and R15 per Ib. from the Nassau Tea Garden 
of the Kangra Valley District. 

I shall now give a full idea as to the present posi- 
tion of our industry as compared with that of its 
rival in the United Kingdom, coupled with some 
other interesting facts. _ 

From the year 1849 to 1859, China tea held uninter- 
rupted sway; its consumption having increased from 
50,000,000, to 76,000,000}b. In 1864 Indian tea made 
its appearance in the field; insignificant at the time, 
but promising to prove a formidable foe; it kept 
increasing in strength, so did its rival, (the con- 
sumption of China tea having increased from 852 willions 
to 118 millions, while Indian, beginving with 22 mil- 
lion 1b. increased to 18} millions within the space of 
10 years, from 1864-1874; but in 1884 down fell the 
quantity exported by Chine, while Indian had almost 
doubled itself. Oeylon now appeared on the scene, and 
14 million lb. were consumed. In 1889 the figures 
stood thus :— 

61,100,000 1b. 


China tea, drank ese eee 
Indian ay see eee 96,028,000 ,, 
Ceylon a Bes see 28,500,090 ,, 


Thus, within a period of 26 years from 1864-1889, 
the average monthly home consumption of Indian tea 
steadily and rapidly increased from 3 million Ib., or 
from 3 per cent. to 67 per cent., while that of Ohina, 
by various fluctuations. commencing with less than 
73 millions in 1864, and reaching the highest point, a 
little over 10} millions in 1879, when rcarcely 3 mil- 
lion lb. of our staple was drunk, ultimately fell to 5 
million lb. in 1889. The rapid end extensive con- 
sumption of Indian tea has been further stimulated 
by the fallin prices. For instance, Medium Pekoes 
and Pekoe Souchongs have felien in the course of 
eleven (11) years from 1880-90, from Is 6d to 105d 
and 1s 3d to 9d per Ib. rerpictively. y 

Large quantities of tea are sold locally every weck 
by suction, and good portion, the major in fact, is 
shipped direct to London to be disposed of there at 
the hammer. The teas sold here are purchased by our 
merchants, who, for the most part acts a3 agents on 
behalf of London wholesale dealers, 

The tea trade is perhaps the most risky venture 
extant. Grest caution, much foresight, and extensive 
experience, to sav nothing of the requisite knowledge 
ef the article itself, are indispensable to buy to ad- 
vantage. But notwithstanding, it often and often 
happens that purchases made here under the above 
conditions heavily lose money whes resold in London. 
Age casc in point: Facts and figures were 80 en- 
couraging When this season 1891-92 opened, that the 
most cautious buyers here, supported by the advico 


of their home friends (commercial), entertained the 
most sanguine hopes of the most satisfactory results 
attending their purchases and consequently paid much 
higher than actual value. They very soon learnt how 
sadly erroneous their estimates ef the London market 
were, for, upon re-sele losses averaged from about 
15 to 80 per cent. Not a single parcel of tea, even 
so much as ‘‘scraped ont” much Jess shewed a profit. 
And cases of thie kind are of common occur. 
rerce. I would, therefore, not be far wrong in 
ssying that this business is absolutely clothed 
in uncertainty, aa no amount of foresightedness or 
experience can sey whether tea is going to pay or lose 
till it is actually gold. 

Tea merchants place their interests in the hands of 
tea experts or tea-tasters, whose services they engage 
at fair remunerations. These men have to undergo a 
long course of training in tea-tasting before they are 
considered competent to manage the tea purchase de- 
partment of a firm. They must be able to discern, by 
means of their palate, the character of a tea,—in other 
worda, whether it posserses strength or flavour, how 
much of tke latter or the former, or of both, and 
accordingly determine its value. They must not forget 
at the same time to throw into the account the various 
influencing agents of the market. They must be able 
with existing facts and figures of tea statistics, to 
gauge the future, at least two or three months hence 
for teas bought here at a certain time can only be 
placed on the market some two months after. Their 
responsibility can never be over-estimated, and it 
igs for this condition alone tkat they are remu- 
nerated. Upon their shoulders, in a great measure 
rests the welfare of the business. They can make 
or ruin a firm. Such being the case, their appoint- 
ment is always at a risk, and greatly dependent 
upon the temperament and mercy of their em- 
ployers ; probably, in many places, their actions are 
viewed with suspicion and hence closely watched, and 
at seasonable opportunities scrutinised, if for no other 
reason, withthe object of keeping them aright, and of 
preventing irregularities. They can, therefore, be 
never too careful, and must always look a dozen times 
before they leap, lest they should take a false step, and 
thereby render themselves open to rebuke. In re- 
lation to their employers their position is acutely 
delicate. 

Not so the tea broker, or the independent indivi- 
dual in whose hands merchants place the disposal ot 
their teas by auction. Itis true he has a lot of running 
about to do, aud agreat deal of worry, and betimes a 
lot of snapping and snarling to accept with all defer- 
lence and humility, and under choking sensations, 
which he has to bridle much to his own discomfiture ; 
but he has the satisfaction nevertheless of knowing 
that he is a free agent. It is true that he gives his 
labour for @ nominal sum of one rupee for every 100 
rupees of tea sold, and a similar return for every 
100 rupees of tea bought, but ae nothing can 
be sold or bought according to commercial 
rules, relating to the tea trade, without his 
mediation, he turns a decent penny monthly. He 
can afford to pay R250 per mensem to the board- 
ing house keeper; #8 much or more in addition to his 
club for sundry pegs, etc.; keep horses and con- 
veyances ard have left, after all such moderate 
expenditures, ample to retire upon after 6 or 9 or, 
not to be too inconsiderate, say 10 years of service. 
He can always obtain market value, which is his own 
value, for a tea. It would be unreaconable to expect 
a better result of him,and he does not care a button 
whether you do or you do not. He is ofall labourers 
the most independent, and least taxed, nevertheless 
the best remunerated. Merchants may come and 
merchants may go, but he goes on for ever. Every 
labourer is worthy of his hire, he knows this well, 
and he ie pretty certain of his. News of every 
description he has always on the tips of his fingers 
to suit each of his customers according to each oue’s 
immediate requirements, and he can spout it out 
with a sympathetic assurance, A tea broker, like 
others of the same fraternity, is an anomaly. He 
goes to the tex seller and whispers confidentially to 
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him that teas are about to lose in order to gratify his 
avarice ; the very next moment, in the presence of the 
buyer, he blandly and inuocently contradicts himself. 
I taid before that alarge proportion of the season’s 
crop is shipped direct to London for sale by auction 
there. The tea broker abhors this foolish system of 
business; he has no sympathy either with it, or with 
its promoters, and is unceasingly at pains to destroy it 
for his own aggrandizement. He evinces great concern 
for a merchant’s welfare, although in his heart of 
hearts he cares nota straw whether a merchant fails 
or prospers. It affects him little one way or the other, 
A tea broker is ® man of circumstances, better, a man 
of fine sympathetic tendencies, and in this respect 
resembles the cold chameleon, He can at a moment’s 
notice sadden ot a man’s lossee or gladden at his 
profits, and in this fashion keep chavging and re chan- 
ging the colour of his feelings during his daily calls 
according to each one’s needs, He believes himself 
ta be over worked, but can atill find enough of time 
to indulge in golf, tennis, cricket, and football, each 
in its proper season. Indeed he has so much leisure 
at his disposal that by excessive practice he excels 
in all manner of pastimes. He is one of the many 
who argues that ‘all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” Inall sincerity heis heard to say that 
it is not for the sake of playing so much as wise 
regard for his health that he does play. In short, the 


| tea broker is a clever, happy-go-lucky fortunate fel- 


low; andhis motto is ‘Live and let live.”—=" Quill” in 
the Indian Empire, 


ey 

GOVERNMENT CINCHONA ENTERPRISE 
IN BENGAL, 

From the annual report of the Government Cin- 


\chona plantation and factory in Bengal for the year 


1890-91, it appears that the whole of the crop, with 
the exception of a small quantity supplied on indent 


| sold to Government institutions, was seat to the Febri- 


fuge factory for disposal. The outturn of the factory 
showed a decrease ia the quantity of cinchona febri- 


'fuge as compared with that produced during the 


preceding year: but there was a marked increase in 
sulphate of quinine, of which 4,010 pouuds were manu- 
factured, against 1,833 pounds for the year 1889-90, 


|The revenue derived from the sale of sulphate of 
- quinine, cinchona, crystaline febrifuge, ciachona barks, 


and other products of the plantation was in excess of 
that derived from the same products in the previous 
year; while the net profits of the year’s working, 
which amounted to R17,040, are considered satisfac. 
tory. The resolution on the Report states that, in 
starting the cinchona plantations, the Government did 
not aim at a profit, its object being to secure for the 
people a cheap remedy against fever. The quinine 
manufactured at the Government factory can now be 
sold at one rupee per ounce, and Dr. King observes 
that it would be possible still further to reduce the 
price ifall the charitable dispensaries in the country 
were to supply themselves with the Government drug 
instead of buying it elsewhere. It is stated that the 
Government drug is purer, and the Inspector-General 
of civil hospitals will be asked to consider what steps 
should be taken to extend the demand for Govern- 
ment quinine, in order to bring about a further reduc- 
tion in price, Judging from the tenor of the resolution 
on the Report, it would appear that institutions helped 
by Government may expect to be requested to draw 
their supplies of quinine from the Government factory. 
It will be interesting to know what the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals will have to gay on the 
subject, and how the charitable and other dispensaries 
view the enterprise.—Statesman. 


—_—______.g—______ 
EOHOES OF SOIENCE. 


_ Platinum is a very useful metal in science, because 
it resists corrosion, aud has a co-efficient of expansion 
nearly equal to that of glass, so that it can be 
sately fused into glass without fear of fracturing 
the latter under Chae es of temperature. Mr. R. A, 
Fessenden, of Roseville, New Jersey, U., S,, has, 
however, discoverad an alloy of ixon, nickel, cobalt, 


silicon, and gold or silver, which can be used as 
a substitute for platinum. The co-efficient of expansion 
for glass is 85, that of platinum 95; whereas that 
of the new alluy can be made exactly the same 
as that of the glass with which it is to be employed. 
Hence for vacuum tubes in particular it will be 
very useful, as the air will not be able to enter at 
the point where the metal penetrate the glass on 
account of any unequal shrinkage. 

To prevent the frightful accidents which happen 
on steamships through tbe bursting of the copper 
steam pipes, the Fairfield SbipbuilJing and En- 
gineering Company of Govan began the practice of 
lapping the pipe outside with copper wire. They 
found, however, that copper wire loses much of its 
strength on being heated, and have since tried Delta 
metal, which, at the temperature of melting tin, or 
442deg. Fahr., was found to be much superior to 
copper not only in strength but in ductility.— Globe. 


———— EEE 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the QOhemist and Druggist.) 
Lonpon, Aug. 29. 
CincuoNA,—The cinchona auctions which were held this 
week again of very moderate extent, the quantity offered for 
sale consisting of :— 


Pkgs. Pkgs, 
Ceylon bark oo +» 788 of which 713 were sold 
East Indian bark ... Got te Gomer 659 yn 
Java bark a) te »» 97 
South American bark TSR, hy 
Total 000 vee 2008 » 1493 ” 


There were afew parcels of fine bright druggist’s barke 
from Madras and several lots of good officinalis cinchona, 
also from British India ; but on the whole, the as- 
sortment offered nothing of importance the following 
are the quantities purchased by the priucipal buyers icy 


b. 

Agents for the Mannheimand Amsterdam works .., 100,086 
A Auerbach works see or 63,580 

i Frankfort 0/M and Stuttgart works.. 59,180 
Burnswick factory tee oe 61,478 

' Italianand American works oo 50,884 
Messrs, Howards & Sons toe tee oo 22,211 
Sundry druggists, &c. ave on oo. 21,290 


Total quantity of bark sold 
Bought in or withdrawn 


Total quantity offered ann 457,226 


The tone throughout the auctions was miserably dull, and 
about 20 per cent. of the bark (mostly East Indian cinchona 
from Bombay and Calicut) wasbought in owing to insuffi- 
cient competition. The price paid were hardly upto the low 
standard of thelastauctions, and the unit is nearer 1d than 
14d per lb. 

It should be well understood that the mere weight of 
bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it ; firms who buy a small quantity 
of bark by weight frequently take the richest lots, and 
vice versa. 

No detailed figures about the Java shipments for the year 
ending June 30th are yet to hand, but the following may be 
taken as approximately correct :— 

1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 

Ib. lb. lb. lb, Ib. 
Amsterdam 2,230,000 3,493,0000 4,415,000 4,750,000 6,000,000 
being an increase over the season preceding of 67, 26, 8 
and 27 per cent. During the month of August of the 
last three years the shipments are given as follows ;} 
1889, 700,000 Amst, lb. ; 1890, 760,000 Amat. lb, ; 1891, 
1,000,000 Amst. lb. 

O1ts (HssENTIAL).—Citronella, in tins, 11+16d; in bottles, 
4d per oz., onthe spot ; and for delivery 103d perlb, in tins 
and 11d per lb, in drums, ¢.i. f. terms. 

QUININE.—The market remains very dull, and the total 
sales reported during the week only amounted to about 
35,000 oz. at 10d per oz, tor German bulk from spot 
until January delivery. On Wednesday night a sale of 
5,000 oz, spot was reported at 9fd per oz,, but it is 
doubtful whether that transaccion actually took place— 
at any rate, there are no further sellers at the figure 
today, A New York correspondent writes under date 
of August 18th; ‘‘ Quinine is very dull with us, and we 
think will go lower. P, & W. reduced their price 2 cents 
this week. There is practically no demand for any large 


quantition,” 
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MARK#T, 
AmsrERDAM, Ava. 24. 
The analysis of the cinchona to le offered at the bark 
sales in Amsterdam on September 3rd showsthe following 
results :—The manufacturing bark contains about 9 tuns 
sulphate of quinine, or 419 per cent. on the average. 
About 8 tons contain 1-2 per cent, sulphate of quinine ; 
37 tons, 2-3 per cent.; 75 tons, 3-4 percent, ; 88 tons, 
4-5 per cent. ; 34 tons, 5-6 per cent.; 24 tons, 6-7 per 
cent, ;'6 tons, 7-8 per cent. 


THE DUTCH 


———_—_—___—_ 
STEPHANITH.—A NEW FLUX. 


A number of gentlemen interested in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, recently visited the works 
of Messrs. H. Young & Co., Hcecleston-street, 
Pimlico, with a view to investigate the proper- 
ties of a flux, named after the inventor, the late 
Mr. Stephan. The addition of aluminum to iron 
has lately received a considerable amount of 
attention, owing to the fact that the resultant 
product is of much improved quality, providing 
that the admixture is properly effected. 

Various methods have from time to time been 
brought forward to, secure this end, amongst which 
we may mention the ordinary addition of the alum- 
ilum to the sharge in the cupola, but it has 
been found in practice that the aluminum is, in 
operation, dispersed by the action of the blast; 
another method is to add it to the molien 
charge in the ladle, but this practice requires the 
aid of stirrers, and it has been found that an 
uniform admixture does not result, the operation 
producing a merely mechanical mixture, and not 
a homogeneous metal. 

The Stephanite process, however, seems to 
overcome these difficulties ; certain proportions of 
alumine, lime, and emery are taken and _ incor- 
porated and pressed into briquettes, which are 
added to the charge of iron and coke in the 
cupola, in the proportion of 80 Ilb- of  Ste- 
phanite to one tonof iron. The action which is 
then said to take place is that the temperature 
of the furnace converts the alumina into metallic 
aluminum gases, which the molten metal readily 
absorbs. The result is, that instead of a me- 
chanically mixed compound, a chemically perfect 
mixture is produced. 

One of the claims of the Stephanite Company 
of London-wall, who are introducing this inyon- 
tion, is that the flux acts as a strong clearing 
ageaot, and that every particle of metal is sepa- 
rated from the slag. The Company. was fortu- 
nate enough to have the foundry of Messrs. 
Young placed at ite disposal for these experi- 
ments, and on the day of the demonstration, 
Messrs. Young agreed to have the whole of their 
castings run from the new compound. ‘ 

At the demonstration, the cupola was charged 
with three tons of low quality scrap iron and 
240 1b. of the flux. Immediately the metal was 
run off, its. great fluidity. was perceived from its, 
behaviour in the ladles, and asa consequence, 
it follows that better castings are obtainable, and 
blow holes are, toa great extent, avoided. Several 
most severe tests were applied to some of the 
day's castings, in one instance two castings wero 
taken from the moulds whilst at cherry heat 
and plunged into cold water, This test, instead 
of utterly spoiling the ‘castings, as would be 
imagined, simply resulted in the production of a 
splendid steely metal, as was at once seen on 
breaking a cooled casting, The file test was applied, 
and it was found that the mevest superficial scratch 
was made. One half of a casting was afterwards 
heated in a forge and cooled in the. air, and it 
wad found to he soft, and amenable to the file; 


the same piece was afterwards reheated and again 
plunged into cold water at cherry heat, and it 
was then found that the file once more made no 
impression on the metal. 

this new metal—for practically it is a new 
metal, being really ® combination of iron and 
stecl, produced direst from the oupola without 
the aid of any after manipulation—met with 
general approbalion from those present, the pre- 
valent opinion being that the results were re- 
markable, and that the invention is capable of 
very wide application. It only remains to be said 
that divers grades of metal may be produced by 
a variation of the proportions ofiron and Ste- 
phanite.—Wanufacturer and Inwentor, 
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A VOYAGE TO THE COCOS ISLANDS, 


H. M.S. ‘Rattler’ returned last Wednesday from 
the annual visit to the Cocos Islands, having on 
board Mr. Egerton, Commissioner to the Cocos. 

The “ Rattler” left Singapore on the 25th July 
and calling at Batavia, anchored off Christians 
Island. The anchorage there is particularly bad 
even in the §. HE. Monsoon when it is sheltered. 
The ‘' Rattler’ dragged and had she not been under 
steam, the results might have been serious. Dur- 
ing the N. W. monsoon, landing is impossible. 
Christmas Island is situated about five hundred 
miles to the 8. H. of Jaya Head. The island is 
about the sizo of Singapore, is of considerable 
height, and is covered with vegetation. The pres- 
ent population consists of one of the brothers 
Ross and eight natives. Mr. Ross has taken 
over the whole island for ten years, after which 
period he will pay a sumannually to the British 
Government: So far, very little bas been done 
in the way of cultivation for want of labour, 
but the soil is rich and perfect for planting pur- 
poses. The island abounds in a species of large 
blue or slate coloured pigeon, which is almost 
tame and is excellent to eat. The frigate bird 
and other sea bird are also geen in thousands 
and the small green pigeonis abundant. A kind 
of ground thrush ig alsocommon. The settlement 
on the island—the metropolis in embryo—congists 
so far of a few huts, The natiyes who are with 
Myr. Ross have come from the Cocos islands. 
Twice a month the schooner ‘J. G. C. Ross’ 
calls at the island en route to the Cosos irom 
Batavia. 

Leaving Christmas Island, the ‘“ Rattler ”’ pro- 
ceeded to the Cocos or Keeling group. The  ocog 
Islands are entirely of coral formation an are 
very low. The group is in the form of a horse- 
shoe, andthe water, immediately around and between 
the islands, is so shallow that it would be possible — 
to walk right down the group at low tide. The ~ 
present Governor, Mr. Ross lives onthe main island 
with his daughter, andthe population has increased to. 
above 540 (Mr. Egerton took the census during the 


“Rattler’s stay atthe islands). Mr, Ross's rule appears 


to be excellent. So far, there has been no crime what- 
ever, and, considering the fact that there are no 
laws properly so called and no police, this clean 
record of twenty-three years may be considered 
almost phenomenal. Mr. Kogs’s power, of course, 
is practically absclute. Lately he has sufiered 
heavy losses. His sheep have died, and his deer 
in swimming from one island to another haye 
been eaten by sharks in. considerable numbers, 
At one, time, the plague of rats was, so great 

that it was feared the coco-nut palms would be 
exterminated: by them. As a preventive measure, 


Mr, Ross imported a number of cats, The cats 


Ocroper £, 189%:] 


goon however, ran wild, and did much havoc 
among the pigeons and small birds. Mr. Rosg 
has since ‘obtained a remarkable breed of fox- 
terriers which are more successful. These dogs go 
out in batches of twenty-five, every day, and the 
rat mortality is steadily on the increase. As in 
Chrismas Island, the large slate-coloured pigeon 
ig abundant, A number of deer were seen, and 
jungle fowl are beautiful and not exceedingly 
difficuli to get at. Fish are very plentiful and 
on a lake in the North Keeling Island, Mr, 
Ross has a breed of sea salmon or salmon trout 
which afford excellent sport for fishermen, A 
large green fish of heavy weight is plentiful, 
During the visit, the people on the “ Rattler” caught 
two of these fish, one weighing 88 pounds and 
the other 50. For table purpose, it ig said this 
fish cannot be surpassed, Altogether, to the natu- 
ralist or sportsman, the Cocos would well repay 
a visit. Shells in great variety and of great 
beauty are plentiful everywhere; specimens have 
been brought back in the ‘* Rattler,” ranging in siza 
from large shells of the. oyster tribe which two 
or three sailors can barely carry, to tiny shells 
of which a thimble would hold a dozen. The 
inhabitants have a wonderful collection of boats, 
and some of Mr, Ross’s Una built boats would 
compete for speed with anything of their class 
anywhere. The islands have passed through one 
or two strange experiences of late years. Some 
seven years ago, when a volcano, 700 miles off, 
in the Straits of Sunda, was in eruption, the 
air became so full of scoriaceous matter that al- 
most total darkness prevailed for forty hours 
literally ag in Egypt of old this was a ‘ dark- 
ness that could be felt.” It canin fact ba picked 
up by bandfuis still in some parts of the. island. 
Again some years ago a terrible typhoon struck 
the islands and destroyed almost everything, So 
violent was it that, in Mr. Ross’s own house, 
there was not a single piece of furniture unbroken 
by this storm that crushed in doors and windows 
as if they were the flimsiest of obstructions. The 
only currency in the island is the notes signed 
by Mr, Rogs, ranging in value from five rupees 


downward. These are.used ascash, for all kinds. 
of trade and other,insular transactions, and, when, 
Ross. gives. 


& man is leaving the islands, Mr. 
him a cheque for any notes he may possess. The 
coral growth of these islands is sufficiently rapid 
to upest. Admiralty survey doings continually, Mr. 
Ross estimates that above a certain depth the 
polyps build at the rate of nine inches a year. 
In course of time, this coral growth will. join 
the islands.into one. The. officers of the ‘* Rattler’ 
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to be gradnal development of tea cultivation in Ohina, 
India, and Ceylon, tea, of which places is ousting ours 
in Western markets. The export of Indian tea in 
1887 amounted to 80,800,000 lb., in the followiug year 
it-rose to 89,783,000 Ib., and in 1889 the returns showed 
92,590,000 lb, Russia, again, to which Japan bas turned 
of late for. market, 18 beginning to grow quanti- 
ties of tea on her own account, so. that that the prospect 
for importers becomes less and less enconraging. On 
the whole, I conclude,that for Japanese sericulturigts 
and tea-men alike the out-look is far from favourable. 
—Ohina Mail, : 


ee 
LONDON TEA LETTER. 


As regards the prices obtained for small single boxes 
of Fancy Tea, it seems hardly fair to those who have 
obtained good prices for real, commercial, breaks, to 
place the former in the “ Honour List,” thus causing 
the more profitable Commercial Lines, to take a lower 
position on the ‘* Honour List” than their real merit 
entitles them to. As any chéta sahib in his first 
season on Tea, could, if he were allowed to play the 
fool, turn out 9 small box of these Fancy Teas, the 
‘Honour List,” will, for the abovd reasons, the Season, 
take presedence of the * Hanoy List,” the latter being 
quoted, rather for the “fun of the thing” than for 
any more weighty reason 


HONOUR, LIST. 


g, d. 
Goomtee .. .. 20 hfi-chts Bro. Pek, ..2 6% 
Darjeeling Oo. -. 48 chests Pekoe 32 6 
Jokai Co. (Bokel) eo 22 do Or. Pek. ..2 42 
Goomtee .. oe 24 ht-chts Or, Pek, ..2 34 


Jokai; Oo. (Panitola) 
Lebang bio 
Co, (Panitola) 


os, 22 chests. Bro, Or Pek..2 32 
wets OIG 1dOyuuey UO! v2.2: 
oo 17 «do Or,)Pek. ..2 


FANCY LIsts 


Jokai 


Bramley-(Ceylon) .. 1 Box, Gold Tea ..7 7 

” } iy) oo 2 ) 99 29 «7 6 

” ” oo Ly ee oF 5 

” ” oo B 99 29 ey) oof 3 

” ” o Il , Ee) oT 2 

bs % i dst eV Beier 

” a) oo ly 99 26 0 
| Court Lodge (Ceylon) .. 1 _,, » Tip 226 OF 

/Beaumount do eo 2 Boxes, Silver Tips -.6 0 
Kintyre do oe 2 Box, 54 oD 3* 
Do. do eo 1 ,, Gold Tip 20d 0% 
Gopalpore (Kangara) -» 1 ,, Silver Vip 22D O* 

|S. Leys (Ceylon) eo 4 5, Gold Pek, BOR) 
| Drayton do lL ,,. Gold Fly Peak-:3  0* 


* Refused: 


'—Indian. Planters? Gazette, Sept, 11, 


have made new surveys during this voyage, so that at | 


present, the soundings are known: wellenough. The 
anchorage at the Cogos is excellent.—Straits Times, 
Ist, September. 


A JAPANESE OPINION ON TEA, 


_ 4 Japanese merchant whose views are, reproduced 
in the Jzyw, delivers the following, opinion, about the 
future, of the export, trade in tea, and; silk :—* The 
most important staple ot; export in, Japan.is, silk, and 
after it)come tea, coal, and rice. Tho future. of the 
trado in silk and tea is not.bright. * * *: As for 
tea, which. Stands next, to silk, on the. list, there is a 
demand for it in America and.Ruasia; but,in its case 
also. the outlook ia not.good, Looking. at. the, figures 
of the export trade. during the past six years, we find 
that in 1885 the value of the tea, sent abroad aggre- 
Gated 6,854,120 yen; in, 1886 it rose, to 7,720,320 yen 3 
in 1837, it fell to 6,608,341 yen; in, 1888, to 6,120,000 
yer; in 1889, to 6,150,000 yen, and, in 1890 ta 6,320,000 
yen, 'Nhia declining, or. at, best, stationary, condition 
18 due to various opuges, the chief of whick appears 


| was seated with one foot against a pillar, 


eam 


Purants SenInc.—It is odd to think ofplants a3 seeing, 
but Mrs. Robert King describes an experience in India 
that she regards as confirmiug her husband’s theory that 
creeping plants have some faculty akin to sight. Mr King 
when a 
kind of convolyulus growing near was seen to turn 
towards his leg, which was then kept mozivuiess 
until, at the end of an hour, the tendrils had laid 
themselves over it. He then went to breaktast, and 
on returning. found that the plant had turned away 
in disgust, A pole was procured and placed against 
the piliar about a foot from the nearest sprays of 
conyolyulus, andin ten minutes they had begun to 
curve toward it, and in a few hours the tendrils had 
twisted quite around it. The pole was on the side 
away from the light, and the obseryeis find it 
difficult to account tor the phenomenon except by 
assuming that the plant could see the pote.—Jlildura 
Cultivator. 

[It more likely felt by some subtle influence the 
existence of an object suitable for its support. 
—Ep, 7 A,] 
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UNFAVOURABLE REPORTS ON THA. 


A writer in the Indian Planters’ Gazette has an 
amusing passage, thus :— 

You will find that, as arule, the agency firms des- 
cribe and report upon vour samples fairly and as 
compared with other teas actually being made. The 
appetite for fine quality has, however, in several 
instances (there is one particularly bad offender in 
London) led to a practice of reporting upon samples 
as compared with what one would imagine would be 
the quality of Utopian produce, supposing that pro- 
vince grew tea. ‘his firm habitually made the teas 
out many degrees worse than in reality, with singular 
contempt for the intelligence of their Managers, to 
whom they kept up a standing ory of wolf. Now this 
is not a way to treat a tea-house sirdar, 

Their vocabulary did not run from “very good” 
to “very bad,” but from about ‘moderately fair” to 
“infamous.” The results were that the reports simply 
misled you. 

One especially awful report I got, I remember, was 
such that eyen the experience of several seasons failed 
to reassure me that there was not something 
really wrong with the teas at last, but when 
the sale report arrived they came out fifth upon 
alist of eighteen. And the mystery to me has been 
ever since, what (with the English language at its 
present strength) could the Agents havefound to say 
to the maker of number eighteen teas. The only 
possible solution is (tomy mind) that they had re- 
course to vulgar French abuse, and reported somewhat 
in this fashion. 

Valuations and Characters of Bankpore Teas. 
Grades. Desoriptions. Values. 
Criminally irregular Broken 
Souchong fannings kind. Dis- 


Broken Pekoe graceful outturns. Shocking 22d. 
liquor. ] 
Revoltingly ill-twisted Ball-Congou 
Horrible > 1d, 


Pekoe + kind. Shameful outturn, 
liquors. Geeta iA Hig 
- eaf and liquor indegeri- 
Pekoe Souchong { popty abominable. } Od. 
Bro. Souchong } ie, ered vilain monstre, } x4 a 
General Remarke.—Cré nom de pommedeterre Cor- 
bleu.— 
(Sd.) OANNONADE & Co, 

Disgrace Church St.£. 0., 

7th October 18—. 


moe ee ee 
THE BRITISH BORNEO COMPANY, 
(LIMITED.) 


The ordinary half-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders in this Company was held yesterday, at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, when Mr. A.J. Scrutton occu- 
pied the chair.—The landed property of the Company, 
the report stated, now amounted to about 104,000 
acres, all of which was covered with valuable timber. 
A large portion of the land was suitable for growing 
tobacco, coffee and sugar, and should the develop- 
ment of Borneo continue in these products, it shouid 
be saleable for planting purposes in the inture, more 
especially as it was easily accessible from Sadakan, the 
capital, Ag suitable virgin land was getting scarce in 
Sumatra, the attention of the large Dutch companies was 
being attracted to Borneo, and it was hoped that they 
would commence there. Lhe general manager in Bor- 
neo had been dismissed, ‘he Board had des- 
patched a special representative to Borneo, who was 
of opinion that, with a suitable manager there, and 
more shipping facilities, their trade with China 
alone would show @ sufficient profit to pay the Com- 
pany. The Board did not think they were warranted 
in, proceeding with the cultivation of tobacco, next 
year, on account of the low price of tobacco and the 
high price ot labour in Borneoe The report then 
entered into dotaile with regard to matters complained 


* Migus, 


of in the island.—The Chairman expressed regret at 
the character of the report which was submitted, 
and he attributed the unfortunate position they were 
in to the late maneger, who had failed to appreciate 
the resvonsibility of his position. To this fact, and 
the existence of exceptionally serious circumstances 
in Borneo, they attributed their position. The coun- 
try was very slow in development, which was partially 
due to the wantof appreciation on the part of the local 
Government, They were seven or eight weeks’ sail from 
their property, which obliged them to trust very much 
to their representative. On some of the contracts 
entered into by their late manager they had lost 
several thousands of pounds, and their losa had been 
increased by a want of adequate supervision. They 
had had great difficulties with the labour question, 
which was seriously felt by all the trading companies 
in the island. Their timber was most valuable, and 
the markets of the world were open to them, He 
moved the adoption of the report and statement of 
accounts.—Mr, J. J. Dunn seconded the motion, and 
also alluded to the great value of their timber; but on 
the trading account they had lost about 5,0007.—Mr. 
R. V. Williams suggested that a drum-head court 
martial should be held upon the directors and 
immediate punishment inflicted, because of the 
miserable tale of mismanagement which was dié- 
closed by the report. They had found a _ scape- 
goat in the person of their late manager, but the 
real fault lay at home. He hoped the Shareholders 
would keep in touch with each other, and actin sucha 
way as to enable them to bring pressure upon the Di- 
rectors, and give them a chance of redeeming their 
character.—Mr. O. P. Bennett, who bad visited Borneo, 
gave ab account of the valuable stores of timber which 
they possessed, and maintained that in Ohina alone 
there would be an unfailing demand for what they 
could send.—Several Shareholders expressed their 
great dissatisfaction with the state of affairs as dis- 
closed by the report and statement of accounts. One 
or two suggested that a Committee of Shareholders 
should be appointed ; but to this exception was taken, 
on the ground of the difficulty of controlling an estate 
so far from London. Another proposition was to 
adjourn the meeting for two months for fresh accounts 
to be prepared, Ultimately the Shareholders agreed to 
receive and adopt the report and statementof accounts, 
the Directors on their part agreeing to prepare fresh 
accounts, showing the position of matters down to 
June, and to call another meeting in a few months’ 
time.—After some formal business the meeting ter- 
minated.—London Standard. 
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HONOLULU AND HAWAIIAN VEGE- 
TATION. 


Honolulu is situated under the lee of a range of 
mountains about 4,000 feet high, that almost entirely 
break the trade winds and as a consequence the cli- 
mate is sweltering in the day time, but the nights are 


. cool and pleasant. 


Trade is somewhat depressed on account of the 
McKinley bill. Sugar is the principal article of export 
and the price has gone down so much that they say 
there is no profit in it. Heretofore they have been 
making from 40 to 90 per cent on their sugar and it 
goes hard to have to come down to 10 to 25 per cent, 
which they will have to do. The quantity exported 
amounts to 125,000 tons for this year and they have 
been getting §100 a ton. It costs about $504 ton to 
manufacture it and after the freight is added, left 
them a large margin of profit, ; 

It is now thought that some of the poorer plan- 
tations will have to shut down entirely as they oan 
get no one to carry them on. Thesverage yield is from 
three and one half to four tons per acre, Some 
plantations or parts of them yield as high as seven 
tons per acre. There sre not many places that will 
yield that however. 

There are two methods of extracting the gugar from 
the cane, the old roller process and the more recent 
difasion process, All the new mills now being erected 
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are for diffusion, In this method the cane is cut into 
very thin diagonal slices, dumped into iron cells and 
water and steam tarned on. The sugar and nothing 
else-is extracted and the juice is almost absolutely 
pure. It is claimed that they get 98 per cent of 
the sugar from the cane, In the old process they 
do not get over 80 percent; the diffusionists claiming 
a saving of from 12 to 18 per cent. There are now 
three new diffusion plants going up. The Hwas 18 
miles from this city and Kahuka 30 miles away— 
both 50 ton mills, that is, with a capacity of fifty 
tons of sugar a day. The other, Mukkiwilli is on 
Kauai and is a 100 tonmill, The machinery of the 
two former are being built here while the larger one 
is coming from Scotland, a considerable portion of the 
stock being held there. 

There is considerable rice grown on these islands. 
There are two crops a year. The winter crop matures 
in about 140 days and the summer crop in about 20 
days leas. It is grown almost entirely by the Chinese. 
No other race of people would take the trouble they 
do. The rice is first sown thickly broadcast and the 
water turned on to it. When it gets the proper size 
it igtransplanted in small bunches of eight or ten sta!ks 
about a foot apart—the men wading about in the 
water planting it in the mud. The water is probably six 
to eight inches deep. The water is kept on it almost 
the entire time. The first crop is now being harvested. 
The yield from the Islands is about 15,000 tons of 
which 5,000 is exported, the balanc3 use? here. 

Besides sugar and rice about the only other article 
of export is bananas. Every steamer takes a large 
number of bunchee—from 3,500 to 7,000 and even 
more. There is but one variety shipped, the Ohinese 
dwarf. Good ten hand bunches are worth $1 here. 
The freight toSan Francisco is 75 cents and some- 
times when the market gets overstocked there is 
heavy loss. One party told me some time ago that 
they had over 3,500 bunches in store in San Francisco 
and expected to lose a great part of them. We can 
buy ordinary sized bunches at from 15 to 25 cents. 

There are quite a number of hides shipped from 
there, here being no tanneries. 

Qoffee culture is coming to the front and several 
companies have been formed for its cultivation. It 
grows wild in many places and yields very abundantly 
and is of very superior flavor. The best I ever drauk 
I have gothee. It wantsto be three or four years 
old to be good. If used younger it has a green, oily 
tuste, and the older the better. It sells here at 45 
cents per pound at retail. 

Pineapples are plentiful and chvap, retailing at 
from 6 to 25 cents each for thenative varieties, and 
5U cents to $1 for imported varieties. Isaw some 
sugar loaf pines that weighed nearly 10 pounds which 
sold at $1 each. 

There is a strong feeling here favorable to an- 
nexation to the United States. Some think that it 
is the only remedy for the ‘stagnation in business 
caused by thedecline in the price of sugar. It is 
hard to tell or forsee what the result will be and 
many are very anxious aboutit. It is said that thera 
are several hundred white men organised and fully 
armed for any emergency. H. J. Ruopes. 
—Rural Californian. 


ee ee 
FORESTRY IN MADRAS. 


The likes and dis'ikes of particular trees, in respect 
of siade, un*ergrowth, moisture aud other ccn titious, 
have ovite: tly sili to be studied, as also the effects 
of such indivi'ual peculiarities as time of seedling, 
that is, whether te:ore or after the firing season, and 
as to which apecies reproduce best by scedtings and 
which by coppice. As to the complaint that rank 
undergrowth and long grass, the first effects of pro- 
tection, choke seedlings, it has been suggosied that 
if more time were allowel them t» become more 
strongly rooted, they would be able to push through 
or outgrow, this slight cbstraction. ‘Ube failure in 
the natural reproduction of teak in the teak forests 
has bacn ascribed to the inability of tho sead to reach 
yhe ge,und through the fallon leaves with which it is 


coxeres Eu it appears that rose- 
een found in a forest, ia whic 
trees did not occur. Tn regard to nest and Hi oh 
wiok ia secdlings supposed to be withering from aeoueht 
it is found that while so appesring,thev are often act al 
making underground growth, which ina year or two y 
ables them through the depth of their rootg to résistthe 
effects of dry weather. Although coppicin ig f 
suitable for Casuarina, it has been suecesafull tried 
with satin-wood and Terminaiia tomentosa e th 
Bellary district, and with the eucalypti on the 
Nilgiri hills. The forests of the Madras Prasidetieg 
have generally shown good growth, where protection 
has been efficient, even on the most dnpromising 
areas, and a copious reproduction of the aehe 
valuable trees, such as teak, rose-wood, Hardwickia 
sandal, satinwood and Pterocarpus marsupium has 
been attained. The only district in which protection 
and reproduction have been bad is South Arcot 
Nor was artificial production less attended to, or 
less successful comparattvely. The amount spent on 
eas _ topes and cultural operations was 
51,701, against R50.748, and the area operated upon 
was 50,681, against 49,319 acres in the previous ae 
The increase was chiefly under plantations: while no 
addition was wade to the topes. Teak at Nilamber 
blue gum on the Nilgiris, and casuarina. were the 
more valuable trees included among the new plant - 


wood seedlings have 


tions, In the Southern. Circle, beside casuarina 
which was put down on & most extensive ecale, 
cashewnut, mango, jak divi-divi, arnotto, teak. 


palmyra nat, Acacia planifirons, mahogan Y - 
phyla) wera vwnor p'anted; while, fe eon, 
Circle, Casuysina, nim, tamarind, Cassia tora, Arabia 
dates, were aid down in the plains, and maho an z 
teak, Fren¢la and Pinus longifolia were eran tod 
out on the hills, The clearing of creepers and rene 
growth was continue] in both circles, it is believed with 
good effects in respect of reproduction, Some difficult 
and expense are anticipated in eradicating the priekly 
pear, which has taken a firm hold in the fuel ahd 
fodder reserves of the Coimbatore district. Ag re aca 
the cultivation of exotics, the results of penetingcts 
vary. Dates are said to germinate freely, but the after 
casualties are numerous in the more wet, Gistricts on 
the coast. Offsets appear to be of stronger constitution 
than seedlings, but they are more difficult to obtai 
Carob is reported to have grown well and borne fr it 
it is a useful tree and its seed should be distributed ¢ ‘ 
be sown in suitable localities. Of the various speci - 
of Eucalyptus which w<re tried on the plains alleovith 
the exception of EZ, robusta, failed, germinatin 4 ell 
but dying soon after. . robusta, seems likely to thrive in 
the plains. At slight elevations, however such as the 
Pulmana, Wynaad, North Coimbatore and the Papana- 
sam hills, the Eucalypti, citriodora, resinifera, paniculat 
and rostrata do fairly well. Giant bamboos grow rail 
in the Wynaad, in Nilamber and Soutn Canara, Jpe 
cuanha in Nilamber is full of promise, Mahogan aicwa 
healthy and vigorous growth in the moister aliaate of 
the Presidency. Although the various rubber trees are 
said to be thriving, no information ag to their yield ha 
been furnished. A special experiment with 
silk is also in progress under the supervision of 
the Hovorable Mr. Garstin. In addition to th 
revenue derived from the sale of timber and f . 
bamboos, and minor produce, the department has Bee : 
realising a handsome ingome from grazing fees, wt ich 
have risen from R40,138 in 1883 84 to kl 43,845 Hin 
1888-89, with the proepect] of a stillfurther rive ; under 
a gradual:and cautious enhancement of the fees to 
ihe maximum of he sanctioned scale. But any sudden 
increase in the burihens imposed upon cattle-owners 
is to be avoided. The main object of imposing a charge 
upon grazing is not, we are told, to increase the 
revenue, but to restrict the number of cattle feeding 
in the reserves and so to improve the sources fr 
which future demands for fodder can be met The 
plan upon which the Madras Forest department has 
been working seems to us io be will calculated to 
make the local forests a progressively increasing source 
of revenue; and the results of its operations durin 
1888-89 cannot but be regarded as full of encoura : 
ment.—/ynlian Agriculturist, Soe 
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NOTE ON COMMERCIAL OIL OF CITRONELLA.* 


BY JOHN C. UMNEY, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 

The more common Indian grass oils, known in 
trade as verbena, ginger-grass, and citronella, the pro- 
ducts respectively of Andropogon citratus, A. Schew- 
nanthus, and A. Nardus differ considerably in ap- 
pearance. The first two are usually of a yellowish 
brown colour; the third varies, being sometimes 
yellow, at others emerald green, the yellow oil 
generally becoming green on exposure to light. — 

In order to determine on what the difference in 
colour of this last and the change from yellow to 
green which takes place depend, eight samples of 
citronella oil were obtained from various sources, 
and a small guantity of each exposed to direct 
sunlight. Of this number five (4,8, c,F,G) were 
decidedly green before exposure, two (p and ©) were 
yellow at first, but rapidly became green, whilst one 
(#) was yellow originally and underwent no change. 
The fact that the presence of copper has been shown 
(Guibourt and Histed) to be reason of the green 
colour of commercial cajeput oil, led me to suspect 
the same contamination in the case of this oil. 
(Since writing this note my attention has been 
called to the fact that Kremers + mentions inciden- 
tally the presence of copper in a sample of this oil 
which he examined.) 

250 ¢.c. of the sample @ was shaken with a dilute 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, when arapid 
separation of a red precipitate took place, which after 
washing with spirit to free it from traces of oil and 
then with water to remove any excess of potassium 
ferrocyanide, was proved to be ferrocyanide of copper. 
Examination was then made of all the samples, with 
the following results:— 
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From the fact that only thosé samples which were 
green, or became so oi exposure, contained copper, 
it appeared almost certain that the change in colour 
might be due directly to the presence of that metal, 
which was readily proved by precipitating all the 
copper from the most maikedly green sample, by 
treatment two or three times with solution of po- 
tassium ferrocyanide, when the oil became pale 
yellow in colour. One portion of this oil was then 
exposed to sunlight for some days anda second to 
the heat of a water-bath in an open porcelain dish 
for twelve hours without any change whatever in 
colour taking place. A third portion of the oil was 
treated on a water-bath for a few minutes in pre- 
sence of a very small piece of copper foil, when the 
oil rapidly assumed its original green colour, thus 
showing conclusively that the green coloration of 
the oil is due to the presence of a trace of copper, 
and that its removal causes the oil to assume its 
natural color, namely, yellow. i 
The green coloration of the oil was destroyed on 
heating to 50° C., and at a higher temperature an 
acid distillate was obtained which was proved after 
neutralization to consist principally of acetic acid. 
It seems possible, therefore, that the metal exists 
in combination with this acid, the change in colour 
on exposure to light either depending on oxidation 
of an aldehyde present to acetic acid, o: on the 
partial decomposition of an ester of acetic acid 


* Read before the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, at an Eyening Meeting in London, April 8. 

+ ‘Proceedings American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation,’ 1887, p. 562. 
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contained in the oil. Varying statements exist as 
to the specific gravity of pure citronella oil, for whilst 
Messrs. Schimmel state that it should not fall below 
‘B95 at 159 ©. (Pharm. Journ. (8), xx., 264), Dodge 
(Pharw.. Journ, {8}, x. 855) assigns to it a gravity of 
‘877 at 16° C. It will be noticed that sample au, 
which contained no copper, was of lower specific 
pravity than the others, and fell considerably below 
the limit proposed by Messrs. Schimmel, This sample 
proved, on examination of its solubility in 80 per 
cent. spirit, to be adulterated with petroleum, as was 
readily proved by fractionation, and the absence of 
copper is probably due to its distillation inthe ear- 
then or iron stills, now only used by the poorer 
native distillers. The quantity of copper present, 
without doubt derived from distillation in stills of 
that metal, is, of course, very minute, but it seems 
desirable to call attention to it, as pointing out that 
pale yellow, and not green, is the natural colour of 
citronella oil, 


Discussion. 

Mr. C. Umnny said it was very desirable that 
pharmacists should be aware of the changes which 
took place naturally in drugs and other matters with 
which they had to deal. Essential oils they all knew 
were prone to oxidation and change, as was seen 
in the case of essential oil of almonds, which one 
day might be quite limpid and the next almost a 
solid mass from crystallization due to oxidation, or 
in essential oil of camomile, which would be one 
morning quite white, and the next a beautiful blue 
colour. Oil of cajuput, again, was sometimes rejected 
because it was white and had not the green copper 
colour they were accustomed to, It was very im- 
portant to know when these changes were due to 
natural causes and when to sophistication or defects 
in manufacture. Citronella oil was a very large article 
of commerce, being imported enormously from Ceylon, 
where the grass from which the oil was distilléd 
grew in such luxuriance that they had nothing to 
do but gather it and put it into the still, and the 
oil came to this country almost for nothing, the 
price being only about one-tenth what it was some 
few years ago. It was quite clear that there was 
often a defect in manufacture which could be re- 
medied by having the head of the still well tinned, 
and by having the worm of tin or earthenware. That, 
however, would not prevent sophistication. Pe- 
troleum was very cheap in most places, and the 
citronella oil which came to London was often 
adulterated with it, sometimes only to so small an 
extent as to arouse suspicion, but sometimes to such 
a large extent that those who understood such matters 
simply marked ‘‘petroleum” against it in their 
catalogues and paid no further attention to it. 
This paper would put people on their guard, and would 
enlighten those who like himself had been under the 
impression that this ‘charge of colour was due toa 
similar cause as that which took place in camomile oil 
and not to defects in manufacturing or sophistication, 

Mr. Houmes said the specimens of citroneélla oilin the 
Museum had never been green; and it seemed there- 
fore that the method of distillation must have been 
altered of late years. The question of adulteration 
with petroleum was of great importance, as esven- 
tial oils were more frequently adulterated than most 
drugs, and the fraud was often difficult of detection. 
American essential oils were much worse than those 
in this country, which might account for the 
fact that the specific gravity mentioned in American 
text-books was not always correct. The same thing 
had been noticed in. the case of sandal-wood oil. 

The PREsmENT said it would appear that the so- 
called sophisticated oil was in fact pure, the green 
colour being only due to distillation in copper. He 
did not know wheather anyone could throw any light 
on the reason for adding petroleum. Apart from 
any question of gravity it would probably be useful 
in preserving the flayour of the original oil. 

Mr. Caarues Umnny thought possibly the petro- 
leum was put into the still with the grass. Formerly 
this oil and also oil of verbena came to this country 
in bottles which had been sent out with wine or 
brandy, but these essential oils now came over either 
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in tins or sometimes in huge cisterns, weighing half 
a ton, It wasin these large packages that adulter- 
ation with petroleum had chiefly been found. s 

Mr. Moss remarked that it did not necessarily 
follow that the mode of manufacture was altered, 
because at the present time both green and colour- 
less citronella oil came into the market, the differ- 
ence being due to the different nature of the ap- 
paratus in which it was produced. If this apparatus 
were ® very primitive one, a tub, a clay head, and 
a bamboo stem, there would be no trace of copper, 
but with a more modern still, if the copper were 
not well tinned inside, there might be the green 
colour. 

The Presrpent said he was rather suggesting that 
the petroleum might be put into the still primarily to 

reyent oxidation or change during the process of 

istillation. 
. Mr. ©. Umney said his belief was that the 
petroleum was added because it was cheap. 

Mr. Borrzz said he thad been rather struck with the 
statementin the paper that citronella oil with distinct 
traces of petroleum did not show the copper colour, 
and he might state the result of an experiment— 
accidentally made—which he witnessed at Dover on 
the previous day. A child was coming out of an 
oilshop with a wine bottle conten about a pint 
of petroleum oil, when, owing probably to the neck 
not having been wiped, the bottle slipped from the 
child’s fingers and was smashed on the pavement. 
At that moment he was about twenty yards off, and 
by the time he got to the spot, he found to his 
surprise that the petroleum oil was rapidly turning 
a greenish blue wherever it came into contact with 
the cement with which the payvement—blocks of 
patent Victoria stone, about two feet square—was 
laid; it was evidently the cement and not the stone 
which was giving the colour. He was inclined to 
think at first that this was an indication that the 
petroleum had been distilled in copper, and was 
rather surprised to hear Mr. Umney’s remarks, 
When he returned home he should take steps to as- 
certain the composition of the cement in question. 

Mr. J. C. Umyey, in reply, said Mr. Mosshad 
yemarked that some commercial oil of citronella was 
yellow, rather implying that it contained no copper 
and wouldnot turn green; but he might say that he 
procured eight samples from different sources, out 
of which seven went green, though five of them 
were quite yellow at starting. He thought the reason 
that the light oil did not change colour was that 
it had been distilled by poor people, and that petro- 
leum had been naded, eing cheaper, to increase 
the yield. Richer people using more modern appli- 
apces gota full yield and had no need to adulterate. 
The sp. gr. of the oil in America was stated in a 
recent paper by a Mr Dodge to be ‘877, which was 
rather a peculiar statement, and might account for 
some of the analyses. 

The Presipenr then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Umney for the paper, referring to the fact that 
he had been a pupil in the School of Pharmacy 
and was then working in the Research Laboratory. 
The yote was passed unanimously. 


Sir,—I have perused with much interest the paper 
on ‘‘Commercial Oil of Oitronella,’ read before the 
last evening meeting by Mr. J. C. Umney. Some years 
since I had occasion to conduct some experiments on 
citronella oil with the same objectin view, and as my 
results pointed in some respects to slightly different 
conclusions from those arrived at by Mr. J. oh Umney, 
it may be useful to record them now that the subject 
is under notice. | 

Two samples of oil were operated upon: one anew 
one from an original bottle, the other an old one. 
The former, was pale yellow, whilst the latter was 

xeen, ‘I'wo bottles filled with the first sample and 

ermetically sealed were placed, one in sunlight the 
other in darkness. Two other bottles were half filled 
and the stoppers removed daily after well shaking ; 
one of these was exposed to sunlight whilst the other 
was at in darkness 


The two samples which were in the full bottles 
remained unchanged in colour for the month whilst 
under observation, but of those in the partly filled bot- 
tles the one exposed to light had become green, and 
the one in darkness also, though not to quite the same 
extent. An elevation of temperature was afterwards 
found to accelerate the change. 

The other sample was next operated upon. A por- 
tion was distilled from a fractionating flask and the 
distillate was set aside in succeesive portions and 
exposed in partly full bottles. The first three por- 
tions of distillate did not change in colour, but the 
last one slowly acquired the green tint of the original, 
The small portion of residue in the flask and the 
last distillate were both found to contain copper. 

The foregoing seem to indicate that the develop- 
ment of the green colour in those samples containin 
copper is caused not by the action of light, as ausutited 
by Mr. J. C. Umney, but by oxidation.—E. H. Farr, 
Ucktield.—Pharmaceutical Journal, April 18th. 


fs ee 
OROPS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Season TrLecrRam To THE GovrrMeNntT oF InprA, 
REVENUE AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, SIMLA. 


Week ending 5th September. Rainfall good in Gan* 
jam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, Kurnool, Anantapur, Cud- 
dapab, Sonth Canara and parts of Kistna, Nellore, Bel- 
lary, North Arcot, Chingleput, South Arcot, Malabar 
and Nilgiris; very little elsewhere. Rainfall to date 
very much below average in all districts, except the 
three northern and the West Coast districts, Tinnevelly 
and Nilgiris. Prospect slightly improved in parts of 
Chingleput end South Arcot, but more rain urgently 
wanted in a large number of districts, and agricul- 
tural operations suspended in several, Water, pasture 
and fodder growing scarcer and cattle mortality in- 
creasing in affected areas, Prices rising in Godavari, 
Kurnool, Anantapur, Ouddapah, North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Madura; falling slightly in Ganjam, Vizagpatam; 
Kistna, Bellary, Madras, Nilgiris, South Oanara and 
Travancore ; stationary in the rest. Coolies employed 
on works—6,710 in Ohingleput, 6,721 in Wandiwash, 
3,387 in Kaishasti, 6,965 in Coimbatore, 3,953 in Nel- 
lore, 1,707 in Cuddapab, 415 in Malabar and 147 in 
Tinnevelly. Number fed at kitchens—2,019, including 
590 women and 1,142 children, in Chingleput; 1,659, 
including 312 women and 1,190 children, in Wandi- 
wash; 29, including 14 womes and 13 children, in 
Ouddapah; 2,084, including 458 women and 1,488 
children, in Kalahasti and 199 in Coimbatore. Loans 
granted from commencement of distress Rupees 
2,88.441 in Uhingleput, 96,455 in Wandiwash, 18,027 
in Cuddapah, 1,280 in Nellore, 22,996 in Ooimbatore, 
19.820 in Tinnevelly, Wells constructed—981 in 
Ohingleput, 32 in Ooimbatore, 26 in Wandiwash, 25 
in Caddapash and 34in Tinnevelly ; under construction 
—1,926 in Chingleput, 1,022 in Wandiwash, 245 in Oud- 
dapab) 104 in Coimbatore, 68 in Tinnevelly and 4 in 

ellore- 
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INDIA, 


The authorities at Kew, in conjunction with the Gov- 
ernment of India, have devised a scheme for the 
organisation of a botanical survey of India, and the 
welding of the scattered departments into a tedera« 
tion with the Caleutta Botanic Gardens as the centre. 
The details of the scheme are given in the current 
number of JVature, from which we condense the 
following particulars, noting, by the way, that this 
is only another illustration of the general principle 
upon which the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
is working to secure a regulary organised Botanical 
Department for the whole empire, varied in detail 
according to circumstances and requirements, and of 
which the staff shall be so selected, that any man 
who enters may rise by ‘successive steps to the higher 
position, 
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The Botanic Gardens, Seebpur, Caloutta, is officially 
recognised as the acknowledged centre of the Bota- 
nical Survey of India, to which should be referred 
the solution ofall problems arising out of the prace 
tical or scientific study of India botany. Dr King, 
the Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, thus becomes, hencefortn, the Director of 
the Botanioal Survey of India. Dr. King will specially 


undertake the direction of the botanical survey of 
Burma and Assam. . 
The investigation of the Flora of the Madras 


Presidency and of the Hyderabad and Mysore 
States, has been entrusted to Mr. M. A. Lawson, 
the Government Botanist and Director of Cinchona 
plantations. 

In Bombay, Dr. Cooke, Principal of the College of 
Seience, Poona, is officially recognised as in charge of 
botanical research in that presidency. 

The Director of the Botanical Department, Northern 
India, is Mr, Duthie, formerly the Superintendent 
of the Botanic Garden, Saharanpur. Mr. Duthie 
accompanied the Black Mountain Expedition, and 
acquired information concerning the flora of the 
country, which had, hitherto, not been botanically 
explored. During the last three years, Mr. Duthie 
has also been deputed to Simla, in the hot weather, 
to assist in the preparation of the Dictionary of the 
Leonomie Products of India, and during the seme 
period he has been actively engaged in the botanical 
exploration of Rajputana and the central provinces. 
Neither the Straits Settlements nor Qeylon are in- 
cluded in the scheme, they being Crown colonies.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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CEYLON THA FUND. 


Minutes of proceedings ofa meeting of the Stand- 
ing Oommittee of the Oeylon Tea Fund held at 
Kandy on Friday, the 18th day of September 1891 at 
1 o’clock in tke afternoon. 

Present:— Messrs. Giles F. Walker (Ohairman, Planters’ 
Association of Oeylon), Sholto G. D. Skrine (Chairman 
Dikoya Association), A. G. K. Borron (Kaudy Com. 
mittee), W. Sandys Thomas (Chairman, Dimbula 
Association), A, L. Cross (Kandy Committee), C. 8, 
Armstrong (Hewaheta District), T. C. Huxley (Kandy 
Oommittee), A. T. Karslake (Kandy Committee), W 
D. Gibbon (Kandy Committee), E. Hamlin (Kandy 
Oommittee), J. Anderson (Kandy Committee and 
Matale West District), Hon. L: H. Kelly (Kendy 
Oommittee), J. H. Barber (Kandy Committee), 
Wa. Forbes Laurie (Kandy Commtitee), and A, Philip 
(Kandy Committee), Secretary, Planters’ Asgociation 
of Oeylon. 

The notice calling the meeting was read, ‘The 
minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the Ceylon Tea. Fund heid at Kandy 
on Friday, the 14th day of August 1891, were taken 
ap read and were confirmed. 

Read letter from Mr. Robt, A. Fraser. 

Read letter from Mr. H. H. Boyd. Resolved :—“That 
the letter be acknowledged and the Committee regrets 
being unable to meet Mr. Bojd’s views.” 

Read letter from Mr. A. T.Cathcart. Resolved :— 
“That it be stated in reply to Mr. Oatheart’s enquiry 
that the cost of the Tea referred to will beborne by 
the ‘;Tea Fund.’ ” 

Read letter {rom Mr.A. W. Salmon, Victoria British 
Columbia, North America, on the subject of opening up 
@ Tea Trade between America and India. Resolved:— 
«That the letter bereferred to the Ceylon Tea Company, 
Limited, under the patronsge of the Planters’ Associ- 
ation of Ceylon.” 

OxzyiLon TEA AT THE WorRLD’s EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO 
in 1893,—Read letter from the Oolonial Secreary 
forwarding by desire of the Governor copy of a circular 
despatch from the Secretary of State on the subject 
of the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, and erquiring what 
steps the Association proposes to take for the purpose 
of exbibiting Oeylon Tea at that Exhibition. 

The Planting member in Council stated that he was 
authorized to intimate that a sum of K50,000 would 
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be granted by the Government for a Ceylon Court at 
the Chicago Exhibition. 


Resolved (i) :—“That the Standing Committee of the - 


Tea Fund desires to express its appreciation of the 
action of Government in promising a yote of R50,000 
towards the representation of Oeylon at the Chicago 
Exhibition.” 

Resolved ('):—“That Government be informed that 
the Standing Committee of the Tea Fund has set aside 
a sum of R30,000 for the purpose of pushing Ceylon 
Tea at the forthcoming Ohicago Exhibition ani that 
the Standing Commitiee has requested the Ohairman 
abd the Planting member in Council to confer with 
Government on the subject of further arrangements.” 

Resolved (iii):—“That the Planting member in 


| Council be asked to confer with the American Oonsul 


in Colombo with reference to epace at the Chicago Exhi- 
bition and previous correspondence.” 

Read letter from Mr. H. Hamlin, The Oriental 
Bank Estate Company, Limited. 

Read letter from Mr. J. J. Grinlinton transmitting 
extracts from a letter recently received from the Pre- 
sident of the Ceylon Tea Planters’ Tea Oompany, New 
York, and conveying to the Planters’ Association and 
to the Standing Oommittee of the Tea Fund Mr 
Elwood May’s cordial thanks for the assistance afforded 
him in recent resolutions. 

OryLon Tra 1N Rwssid4.—Read letter from Mr. 
William Martin Leake, Secretary, Ceylon Association 
in London advising demand draft for R3,453-24 being 
equivalent at 1s 53d per rupee of £250' sterling paid 
by Mr. Rogivue’s instructions to his London Agent, 
Resolved :—‘‘ That the letter to Mr. Rogivue returned 
through the Post Office be forwarded to him through 


the Secretary of the Oeylon Association in London. 


together with the envelope and that Mr. Rogivue be 
requested to furnish the accounts asked for as soon 
as possible.” 

New ZEALAND AND SourH Seas ExnipitioN.—Read 
letter from the Government Agent, Western Province, 
enquiring whether certain articles exhibited from 
Kalutara had been received. Resolved :—“ That the 
letter of the Secretary to the Government Agent dated 
8lst August 1891 be confirmed.” 

Read extract of a letter from Mr. W. Mackenzie 
regarding the Ceylon Tea in New Zealand. Resolved, 
—*“That the matter be referred to the Oeylon Tea Ooms 
pany, Limited, under the patronage of the P/anters’ 
Association of Oeylon.” 

Finan ARRANGEMENTS AS TO LEASE OF *' Kiosk” Ar 
CoLOMBO TO THE CEYLON TEA Company, LIMITED, UNDER 
THE PATRONAGE OF THE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION oF 
Cryion.—Read letter from Mr. Wm. Mackenzie. Read 
letter from Mr. James Sheriff. Resolved:—“ That in 
reply it be pointed out that the Association is precluded 
by the terms of its lease from Government from selling 
the Tea Kiosk, and that the Standing Committee trusts 
that under the circumstances Messrs Mackenzie and 
Sheriff will reconsider their proposed idea, realizing as 
they must the impossibility of this Committee carrying 
out the individual wishes of every subscriber te the 
Tea Fund.” 

Oonsidered and discussed final arrangements as to 
the Lease of the ‘‘ Tea Kiosk ” at Oolombo to the Oey- 
lon Tea Company, Limited, under the patronage of the 
Planters’ Association of Oeylon. Resolved:—'* That 
the recommendations submitted by the Sub-Committee 
of the Standing Oommittee of the Oeylon Tea Fund 
appointed for the purpose of establishing a Tea Kiosk 
at Oolombo be and they are hereby accepted.” 

Ceyton TrA IN PARIS AND THE CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THH COMMITTEE OF THE CEYLON ASSOCIATION 1N 
Lonpon.—Resolved :—°That the consideration of this 
subject be postponed to the next meeting. ”’ § 

Laid on the table prospectus of the Palais Indien 
Tea Houses, Limited. 


[OcToBER I, 1891. 


ANALY-Es OF SAMPLEs or TEA GrowNAT VARIOUS ELE- 


VATIONS —RKexd letter from the Secretary Ceylon Associa= 
tion inLondon submitting a proposel to obt.in analyses of 
samples of teas grownet various eleva’ ois (at Sea 
level 3,000 feet, 4,500 feet and 6,000 feet above sea 
level) for the purpose of determining the per- 


centage of Tannin in each sample, and also if 
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funds were sufficient the percentage of ‘'Theine. 
Resolved; —* That consideration of the subject be de- 
ferred to next meeting of the Standing Committee.” 

SAMPLES OF Soins FROM CryLon TEA EstatTEs ror 
THE PurRPOSE OF ANALYSES AND OOoOMPARISON WITIL 
Tra Sorms IN InprA.—Read letter from the Secretery, 
Ceylon Chamber of Oommerce, Colombo, transmitting 
copy of a letter received from the Bengal Ohamber 
of Commerce on the sbove subiect. Resolved:—‘* That 
the letter be acknowledged and that it be stated 
that the matter will have consideration.” 

Cryton TEA IN THE TRANSVAAL, SouTH AFRricA.— 
Read letter from Mr. Alex. Werdrop regarding opening 
up a market for Ceylon Tea in Johannesburg. 
Resolved :—‘' That the letter bereferred to the Oeylon 
Tea Company, Limited, under the patronage of the 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon.” 

Cryucn TeA IN Perak (MaArayA): Grant to Mr. 
C. R. Hanson.—Read letter from Messrs. Whittall 
& Oo. intimating the delivery of 1604 pkts. to Mr. 
Hanson’s order for free distribution in Perak as per 
resolution of ths Oommiitee on 14th August. 

Cryton Tra In TASMANIA.—Read letter from Mr. 
W. Jones, Colombo, onthe subject of a Tea Agency 
in Tasmania. 

Read letter from Mr. Geo. Finlayson, Roslyn Forth, 
Tasmania. Resolved:—‘'That the letter be acknowledged, 
and that it be suggested that application might be 
made to the Ceylon Tea Oompany, Limited, under 
the patronage of the Planters’ Association of Ceylon.” 

The Standing Oommitteo of the Tea Fund then 
adjourned. A. PHILIP, 


Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 


—— — a 


CHINA VS. CEYLON TEA—“THE DANGERS 
OF TEA ”—“ GOLDEN TIPS” FROM 
NAHAKETTIA ESTATE—BRITISH 
BORNEO TRADING AND 


PLANTING CO. 
London, September. 4th. 


There is very little intelligence for me to convey 
to you by this mail having special relation to 
Ceylon. Even if it were not the fact that such 
matters are just now experiencing a lull, the further 
fact that most of our Ceylon community are as yet 
out of town would prevent my obtaining informa- 
tion with respect to them, 

In my last letter mention was made of some 
letters appearing in the Glove depreciatory of the 
qualities of Ceylon tea in comparison with those 
of China. By those letters an effort, it wag 
evident, was being made in the interest of the China 
tea trade to persuade home drinkers of teas that 
Indian and Ceylon growths were simply poisonous 
a8 compared with those of China, My opinion was 
expressed when mentioning these attacks on your tea 
to you, that we should soon see the other side 
of the question taken up in defence; and in the 
issue of the Globe for the 29th August there ap- 
peared the following letter, which, as coming from 
a medical man, will be possessed of material value 
in educating the opinion of the public at large, 
This letter reads :— 


‘6 Tan Danarrs or Tra,” 


Sir,--I cannot ia justice to the Ceylon tea industry 
allow the fallacious statemonts of your correspondent 
“A Oonnoisseur” to go uncontradicted. It is quite evident 
that he knows nothing of the subject he writes about, 
He says that Indian and Ceylon twa contains ten 
times more tannin than Chinese tea. As the latter 
contams, as a rule, about ten per cent, it follows, if 
your correspondent is correct, that Tudian and Ceylon 
teas are more than all tannin, Cevlon tea is really 
the most delicate of all. The reason tea is in. 
jurious when ib is so, is that people will buy cheap 
tea, and then not take the trouble to make it pro- 


perly. The price of tea and its flavour depend upon 


when the leaf is plucked and how it is harvested. 
The finest tea is plucked in the bud, and if your readers 
can imagine plucking the buds of a gooseberry tree, 
and plucking the leaf when itis fully developed, they 
will see what I mean. The fuller matured tea leaf 
is coarser and more full of tannin than the bud tea 
or half-developed leaf. Tea to be healthy should 
only be infused eight minutes: if infused longer, the 
bitter extractive and tannin are brought out, and these 
spoil its flavour. As a dietitian I always recommend 
my patients to drink Oeylon tea only. I get mine 
direct from a Oeylon plantation, and I think if your 
readers did the same they would soon give Ohinese tea 
a wide berth. Ceylon tea is machine made and is 
not handled and pressed like Chinese tea by the 
hands and teet of the Mongolian, and this is a great 
desideratum. Oeylon tea has a great future before it, 
but, unfortunately, cheap, coarse Ohinese tea is often 
palmed off as the produce of the “ Gem of the Eastern 
Sea.”—Yours faithfully, N. EH. Yorxe-Daviss, L. R. 
Coll. Phys. Lond, &ce August 28th, 

We think here that the above letter exposes 
pretty fully the fallacies so speciously put forward 
by the attacking parties in the Globe, and that it 
will be all that is necessary to set your production 
right with the British public. 

DidI mentionin my last letter the sale of some 
“‘oolden tips’? in Mincing Lane last week at the 
rate of £35 the pound? It is my belief that I 
did, but at all events if this was not done you 
aro sure to have heard of it from other sources. 
This sample was grown on the Nahakettia estate 
in Ceylon, and Mr. Delmege tells me it was brought 
into the sale-rooms under a glass cover, and that 
ereat curiosity and noisy excitement was shown 


about it. Mr. Delmege also tells me the funniest 
part of the business is that some ‘golden 
tips’’ of equally good quality had been sold in 


the Mincing iliane sale-rooms the week before 
only at from 73 6d to 10s the pound! But it seems 
to have been understood beforehand that an 
attempt would be made to purchase this tea for 
exhibition abroad, and for some reason or other this 
induced exceptional competition, the high price 
eventually secured being the result of this. We 
seo from this fact that it isnot any inherent quality 
in the description of prepared tea which dominates 
its price on the market, but simply any chance 
demand arising for it for the purposes of advertising, 

You in Ceylon have so many friends and relatives 
working in some position or other in Borneo, that 
wo expect here that many of your less well-informed 
residents look upon that island as asort of El 
Dorado. We fear these will be sadly disabused 
when they read the report following of what took 
place at the meeting this week of the British 
Borneo Trading and Planting Company. We wish 
we could get private letters from those residing in 
the island telling us of what their experience is. 
According to what passed at the meeting we are kept 
as yet in entire ignorance of what the real facts 
connected with Huropean life in Borneo are. [See 
page 270.] 


There have been this week shown to me some 
new-fashioned tea boxes, the body of which is made 
in tin in one piece, the head and boitom being 
closed by straw-board whichis made to fit into a 
groove pressed in the tin and then closed by a 
folding angle-iron which grips the board within the 
groove and is fastened by a single sorew only. 
There is much that is ingenious in this arranges 
ment, but I am quite certain that a tin tea box 
will never stand the rough handling of a journey 
home, The price quoted for a 501b. chest ig 
2s 6d f. 0. b., of courso packed flat and open ; 
but experts tell me that price would be quite 
prohibitory.x—London Cor. 
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VEGETABLE ‘“ BUTTER.” 


Some time ago the London Grocer cal'ed attention 
to a new industry which has sprung upin Germany, 
especially at Mannheim, for the manufacture of “ butter” 
from vegetable sources. So far this industry has been 
successful, and now we hear that it is spreading into 
France, M.F. Jaen, writing in the Moniteur Scienti- 
Jique, recently stated that the manufacture of » vege- 
table butter from the oil obtained from coconuts is 
developing into a Jarge business in France as we'll as 
in Germany. OD. Schiink’s method is the one most 
favored by manufacturers. It depends upon the ireat- 
ment of the coconut oils with alcohol and anima! 
charcoal, which removes the volatile and fragrant fatty 
acids of the aromatic oils, and mak« the vils perfectly 
white. The product thus obtained is a perfectly white 
mass, of the consistency of butter, x: dol u sweet 
neutral, agreeable flavour melting at 25 dg. cent., and 
remarkably free from any tendency to turn rancd. 
Its analysis reveals the following composition: Futiy 
matter, 99°632 per cent; mineral matrer, 0011 per 
cent.; water 0°357 per cent. Experiments conducted 


by various medical men on the incigestibility o1 


vegetable butter go to show that it exercises o harmful 
influence upon the animal functions.—American Grocer. 


a 
TRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 
1.—THE NILE Barracr. 


In 1842 a French engineer, named Mongel Beg, 
suggested the building of barrages across the river, 
where it divides into the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches, about 12 miles below Cairo, and of com- 
bining with these fortifications of considerable 
strength for the purpose of arresting the progress 
of any invader, and storing munitions of war. The 
idea exactly fell in with the military views of Mehemet 
Ali, who proposed to make the Nile bifurcation a 
sort of military capital, and the works were sanc- 
tioned and started in 1843. The barrages consisted 
of two long masonry dams or bridges, the arches 
of which when closed were to hold the water up, 
or opened to permit the passage of floods. There 
were 61 of such arches in the Rosetta barrage and 
71 inthe Damietta, with locks for navigation on each 
side of both; the object being to keep the water at 
the same level in all seasons so as to entirely super- 
sede the necessity for lifting throughout the district 
below, and remove the diffliculties of navigation when 
the Nile fell to its lowest. Mehemet Ali died in 1848, 
and in 1853 his successor, Abbas Pasha, dismissed 
Mongel Beg and directed another engineer, Mazhar 
Beg, to finish the work on Mongel Beg’s plan. In 
1861 it was completed at a cost of £1,800,000, exclusive 
of forced labour, an additional sum, estimated at 
about 2% millions sterling having been spent on forti- 
fications, canal heads, &c. As was not uncommon 
in Egypt a very large percentage of these sums 
must have gone in the etcetera; nothing like 4 
millions was ever forthcoming in masonry. 

Cracks appeared almost as soon as the work was 
finished: a part gaye way when the gates were closed; 
the water worked under the foundation and exten- 
sive; settlements occurred. Repeated commissions of 
inquiry sat on it. In 1867 it was abandoned alto- 
gether, and finally pronounced a hopeless failure. 
In the next 15 years it was nothing but an impedi- 
ment to navigation, the passage of the locks being 
a difficult and expensive undertaking. Add to this 
many of the channels below had fallen out of use, 
others had been so neglected as to be capable of a 
very small proportion of their proper duty, had become 
in fact not so much canals, as natural channels 
in which the Nile rose and fell without any regu- 
lation whatever. When Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff 
and the staff of Anglo-Indian engineers, were called 
in to carry out the policy of Lord Dufferin, it was 
notorious the whole system of Egyptian irrigation 
had for years been steadily going down hill from 
bad to worse. While giving every credit to these 
officers, there is, however,no necessity to depreciate 
their predecessors, the Ivench engineers, In the 


first place, the latter to a great extent no doub 
had their hands tied by ie Ponce, had often a 
suit their schemes to the political notions of the 
day. The country is hardly provided with means of 
communication, and instead of touring about and 
seeing matters for themselves, they had to direct 
Arab subordinates from Cairo. In the second, with 
all their scientific training, they had not the practical 
experience of the Anglo-Indian officers, who throu h- 
out their service had been accustomed to deal with 
very similar conditions, to adapt means to ends in 
every possible way, to be engineers, contractors, and 
revenue officers, and in India to deal with very simi'ar 
Oriental people. What they so successfuly accom- 
plished in Egypt their brother officers have been 
doing equally well every year in this country. 

Such was the state of things in 1883, obviously 
not particularly hopeful. There was a proposal 
on foot for a system of irrigation by pumps to cost 
some £700,000 down, and £250,000 yearly for main- 
tenance. But before embarking on this Sir Seott- 
Moncrieff decided to give the old bacrages, neg- 
lected for 15 years, atrial. Some bits were patched 
up in 1884 and 1885, at a cost of £44,000; the water 
was kept up during the first low Nile season to 7 
feet, and the next year to nearly 10feet, which ac- 
complished much. Fortune favoured the enterprise ; 
there was a bumper cotton crop, the cultivators and 
commercial community were delighted with the result, 
the merchants of Alexandria voted an address. In 
1885 the great Powers authorised the loan of a million 
sterling for special constructional works, and last 
year saw the chief engineering work of modern Egypt 
successfully completed, at the modest cost of ae 
£420,000. 

The foundations of the barrages rested on fine river 
sand and Nile mud. When the gates were closed, 
the difference of level between the water of the Nile 
above and below the dam was very considerable; 
during the low Nile of June 1885 this difference 
amounted to 10 feet, and the percolation by hydrostatic 
pressure under the foundations varied proportionately, 
as this difference increased or diminished. The prob- 
lem to be first solved was therefore to counteract 
this tendency, either by some form of construction 
that should provide greatly increased depth of foun- 
dations, or by broadening these out horizontally. In 
the case of existing foundations, the former was ob- 
viously impracticable, and any adequate additional 
vertical protection would have been of doubtful 
value, if not of prohibitive cost. The engineers, 
therefore, fell back on their Indian experience of 
similar work. For instance, in the case of the Okhla 
dam across the Jumna below Delhi, the river is a 
mass of loose rubble stone with absolutely no foun- 
dations, which holds up successtully 10 feet of water. 
There the construction is so broadened out that the 
weight of the river per lineal foot is about 40 times 
as great as the weight of water pressure against it. 
In the case of the Nile barrages, it was determined 
to make the weight of the submerged masonry bear 
a ratio of not less than 50 times this pressure. A 
solid bed of Portland cement, 4 feet thick, was put over 
the old flooring and under the arches. An up-stream 
apron about 85 feet wide, and a heavy masonry 
pavement of dressed stone below were added, as also 
a row of sheet piling 16 feet deep along the edge of 
the apron. The difficulties of this construction were 
enormously increased by the springs constantly met 
with as the work proceeded, and by the necessity 
to hold up the water during the low Nile season 
every year. A few arches could only be dealt with 
at a time, enclosed by carefully constructed earthen 
coffer dams and assisted by continuous pumping. 
Preliminary operations were begun in March 1886, 
the work was taken up in real earnest in 1887 under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Western with Mr. A. Reid as 
the Resident Engineer, and the whole practically 
completed, both for the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches, with permanent heads for the Beherah, 
Menoufieh and Tewfiki canals last year. For the new 
regulators wrought iron gates haye been provided, 
worked by travelling cranes, with Mr. Stoney’s patent 
rollers, and an excellent tramway runs over the 
whole length of both bridges to the offices, work 
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shops, and to the station on the railway from Cairo, 
for there are now railway: on both sides of the 
Nile. 

It is impossible to assess in figures the enormous 
benefits of a work like this to the people of Egypt, 
the boon itis to the fellaheen in diminishing forced 
labour, and in almost every way tothe cultivating 
and commercial classes. To take a single instance, 
while the work may be said to be still incomplete, 
for its full benefits have hardly yet been felt, the 
cotton crop of the delta has alone increased in value 
to the extent of £80'',000 a year, a very large share of 
which hasmost certainly to be credited to the barrages 
and speaks volumes as to their financial result.— 
Pioneer. 


> -— 
tHE AMSLPERDAM CINCHONA SALES. 


(Lelegran from our Correspondent.) 


AMSTERDAM, Thursday evening. 
At to-d-y’s cine hona ac ‘on: 2,553 puckaresJ ve bark 
sold at »n avery. unito® 6c nts (=1 1,4. per lb) which 
ig * vers ‘lightly lower figure than ‘kat prevailing at 
the las! Lon?on auctions. Msnufacturers’ bark in quills, 
broken quills, and chips. soldat 10 'o 47 cents per 4 
kilo, (= 134 to 83d. per |b.); ditto root at 9 to 42 cents 
=14d. to 744. per lb ); drugeists’ barksin quiil, bro- 
ken quill, and chips, 11 to 114 cents (2d. to 1s. 84d. 
per !b.); dit o root, 11 to 13 cents (= 2d. to 244 per Ib). 
The principal buyers were the B-unswick factory, 
Me sre @ UL. Schepp & Zoon, of Rotterdam, and the 
Auer.ach works.—Chemist and Druggist, Sept. 5. 


— 


THEH EXPORT OF TEA FROM INDIA 
TO AFGHANISTAN. 


A telegram to the Madras Mail summarizing 
Mr. O’Conor’s Review of the Indian Foreign and 
Transfrontier jtrade for 1891 says :— 

Mr. O’Conor takes the case of a camel load of 
Kangra tea of the value of R140, consigned to Kabul 
or Bokhara. In its*transit to the former town 62 
Kabuli rupees will be levied as Customs dues by the 
time it has crossed the Oxus. At Kilif the charges 
willamount to 138 Kabuli rupees (R106 India currency) 
or about 76 per cent of the value of the tea, But 
the troubles of the trader are not over even then. 
“Mea has to pay 24 per cent ad valorem at Bokhara 
value, being the value there and not what was the value 
at RPeshawur.’’ Theconclusion arrived at is that, add- 
ing to this the cost of conveyance by camel between 
Peshawur and Bokhara (R81) it is cheaper to ship 
tea from Bombay up the Persian Gulf and send it 
throu.h Persia, where the 5 per ,cent duty clears it 
through the country. 


soe 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Wuo SHatt Dectpn ?—When medicine men and 
analysts disagree the consumer acts wisely in deciding 
the case for himself. Some correspondence has ap- 
peared in the Globe about the respective merits or 
demerits of China, Indian, and Ceylon tea. One of 
these scribes rehashed the old story about the 
quantity of tannin in the latter. In answer to this 
"Yorke Davies, L.R. Coll. Phys. Lond., &c.” writes 
as follows:—‘‘I cannot, in justice to the Ceylon tea 
industry, allow the fallacious statements of your corres- 
Bopcent, ‘A Connoisseur,’ to go uncontradicted. 

t is quite eyident that he knows nothing of the 
subject he writes about. He says that Indian and 
Ceylon tea contains ten times more tannin than 
Chinese tea. As the latter contains, as a rule, about 
10 per cent., it follows, if your correspondent is correct, 
that Indian and Ceylon teas are more than all tan- 
nin. Ceylon tea is really the most 
all. The xeason tea is injurious when it is so is 
that people will buy cheap tea, and then not take 
the trouble to make it properly. The price of tea 
and its flavour depend upon when the leaf is plucked 
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and howit is harvested ; the finest tra is plucked in the 
bud, and if your readers can imagine plucking the 
buds of a gooseberry tree, end plucking the leafwhen 
itis fully developed, they willsee what I mean. The 
fully matured tea leat is coarser and more full of 
tannin than the bud toa or half-developed leaf, Tea 
to be healthy should only infuse eight minutes: if 
infused longer the bitter extractive and taunin are 
brought out, and these spoil its flavour As a dietitian 
I always recommend my patients to drink Cylon tea 
only. I get mine direct tiom a Ceylon plantation, and 
I think if your readers did the same they would 
soon give Chivese tea a wide berth. Ceylon tea ig 
mecbine ma:'e and is no’ handled and pressed like 
Cuinese tea by the hand and feet of the Mongolian, 
and this is a des1eratum. Oeylon tea’ has a great 
tutire b fre it, but, unfortunate!;, che»p, coarse, 
(hine.e tea is often palmed off as the produce of the 
Gem of the Eastern Sea.’ Thereupon another 
corr yponden’, Carl H. Gold, says:—‘* You must allow 
me (Oinform your other correspondert, Mr. Yorke 
Davies, {hat the result of some experiments, made a 
short time *go, show the relative proportions of 
taunin to be as fol ows:— 
Percentage of tannin Percentage of tannin 
Mark of by weight extracted by weight extracted 


Sample. by infusion for 3 by infusion for 15 
minutes, minutes, 
A 11:30 17°78 
B 777 797 
Cc 9°37 11:15 


D 9:09 12:03 
A was the finest Assam; B the finest Ohina; C Com. 
mov Oongou; D the finest Ceylon. 
“T think,’ says Mr. Carl H. Gold, “that the above 
analysis will clearly prove that China still produces the 
best end purest tea.” But, fortunately, consumers do 
not accept this statement. 


Last WEErK’s Sares.—Of last week’s sales the 
Produce Markets’ Review says:—‘'The demand for 
Indian tea shows grearor activity, and a good busi- 
ness has been transacted, generally nt firm prices. 
Excepting on Monday, when about 15,000 packages 
were offered, the public sales have been small, 
and up to the present the quantity catalogued 
is less than that of last week; this falling off, how 
ever, ia only temporary, as the imports are large, and 
the market will be well supplied later on. Many of the 
teas from the Asssm nd Darjeeling districts are of good 
quslity end have fetched firm prices, while the finest 
parcels sold at very high rates. These high values, how- 
ever, are not likely to be maintained, aud a considerable 
tll may be expected when the immediate requirements 
of the trade are satisfied. Less Ceylon tea has been 
offered, and @ recovery in the prices of all grades has 
resulted. The advance has been only fractional, however, 
in the lower descrip'ions, and teas at from 63d. t 74d. 
are still remarkably cheap, but Pekoes from 74d. aud 
upwards show a distinct improvement. Broken teas are 
again generally dearer, but extremely good value is 
still obtainable at from 104d. upwards; indeed, these 
grades are undoubtedly the cheapest on offer, many of 
them being giod enough in leaf to suit any district, and 
they much surpass any other class of tess in water. The 
generu! quelity of the teas offered has been distinctly bet- 
ter,and it is to be hoped thet growers will strive to main- 
tain the improvement. Finest descriptions, although 
rather more plentiful, are still scarce, and command 
high prices. The public sales comprised18,644 pack- 
ages, of which 2,120 were withdrawn. 


TEA Drinxine iN AusrraLia.—Mr, Christie Murray, 
who after his stxay in Austrela is again in London, 
ecting in a piese written by ‘himself, says that 
the Australian uses strong language, drinks strong 
tea and strong liquor. ‘‘In all up-country places,” 
s:ys Mr. Murray in his second article on “ The 
Antipedeans’’ in the Contenporary, ‘men drink 
tea. They drink it all day long and at every meal 
in amaziig quantities, and at a most unwholesoms 
strength. The method of preparation is simple, 
and one would think that if the sim were to 
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brew a concoction altogether poisonous it ought 
to be effectual. On Sunday morning the tea-maker 
starts with a clean pot and a clean record. 
The pot is hung over the fire with a sufficiency 
of water in it for the day’s brew, and when 
this has boiled, he pours into it enough of the 
fragrant herb to produce a deep coffee-coloured 
liquid. On Monday night removing yesterday’s tea 
leaves he repeats the process, and so on to the end of 
the week.” Itis quite time Indian end Oevlon teas, 
together with proper instructions how to brew them 
were known in “ up” country stations. Mr. Murray’s 
opinion of Australia comes to this:—‘‘ ‘There is no 
country in which so high a condition of general com- 
fort, so lofty o standard of proved intelligence, and 
such large and varied means of intellectual existence 
exist side by side with so much turbulence, so lax a 
commercial morality, and such overcharged statistica of 
drunkenness and crimes of violence.” 


PLANTING IN JAMAICA.—The prospects of Jamaica 
are looking up, according to the official! reports of Nir 
Heury Blake, the Governor of the island, Although 
the sugar orop, the staple of the isiand, has under- 
gone a terrible decline, and is still decreasing, Sir 
Henry does not believe that it has ceased to be 
“ a safe and profitable investment,” under al- 
tered conditions. He declines to accept the theory 
that the abandonment of sugar estates is attri- 
butable to the low price of sugar, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining labour. The Governor thinks 
there has been improvidence in the system of oulti- 
-vating the canes, and a lack of science in the methods 
of manufacturing sugar and rum. Sir H. Blake re- 
grets, for an especisl reason, that sugar planting 
should be given up. The cane, unlike the banana, 
cannot be destroyed by a hurricane, and thus it offered 
a stezdy field for labour when such calamities 
occurred. Nor does he see any reason why the 
industry should be abandoned, but the business of 
manufacture should be separated from that of culti- 
vation, aud the planter should cultivate scientific 
methods, Fruit-growing, which has taken the place 
which sugar-planting used to occupy in the com- 
merce of the island, is a profitable industry alike to 
the small oultivator and the capitalists who have 
engaged in it on a large scale. The crop consists 
chiefly of oranges and bananas, and a large quantity 
of the latter is sent to the United States. The calti- 
vation of rice, commenced by the East Indian immi- 
grants a few years ago, has expanded considerably. 
Cocoa is being sedulously cultivated. Stimulated by 
the success which has attended the Bahamas experi- 
ment, planters are seeking another string to their 
bow in the fibre industry. 


THE QUARTERLY SALES oF OINNAMON.—The third 
series of public sales of cinnamon for this year wag 
held last week, when of 1.460 bales, 16 parcela, 12 boxes 
and 44 ballots Ceylon was offered; but the market was 
s0 dull that at the commencement of the auctions 
scarcely any bids were made, and whole marks were 
withdrawn almost without a price being named, After- 
wards, however, as importers manifested a disposition 
‘to make concessions, the competition seemed to improve 
a little, though it was still far from eprighwy, for, 
whilst the commoner grades found buyers at somewhat 
easier rates, the finer sorts were more difficult to 
realise, and were disposed of about Id per lb. 
lower than in May, leaving the general currency as 
follows :—Superior quality plantation at 1s 4d to 185d; 
fine firsts at 104d to 1s 1d, ordinary to good at 74d to 
93d; scconds at 64, to 10%, finest at 1s 1d; thirds and 
fourths at 6d to 84d; fifths at 54d to 52d, with broken 
in boxes at 54d to 7d, and in ballots at 43d to 53d per 
lb. These prices may be regarded as unprecedently low. 


RAKI. 

The Hast Indian name for all sorts of distilled 
spirituous liquors, but chiefly for that procured from 
toddy or the fermented juice of the cocoa and other 
palms, and from rice, The coconut-palm is a chief 
gource of toddy or palm-wiue, and is obtained from 


trees ranging from 12 to 16 years old, or, in faot, at 
the period when they begin to show the first indications 
of flowering. After the flowering shoot or spadix 
enveloped in its spathe is pretty well edvanced and 
the latter is about to open, the toddy-man climbs the 
tree and cuts off the tip of the flower-shoot; he next 
ties a ligature around the stalk atthe base of the 
spadix, and with a small cudgel he beats the flower- 
shoot and bruises it. This he does daily for a fortnight, 
and if the tree is in good condition a considerable 
quantity of @ saccharine juice flows from the cut apex 
of the flower-shoot. The juice rapidly terments, and 
in four days is usually sour; previous to that itis a 
favorite drink, known in India by the natiyesas cellu, 
and to the Kuropeans as toddy. When turning sour 
it is distilled and converied into raki, known better 
to the Hindus as naril, and to the Oingalese as pol, 
or nawasi. It is probable that the use of raki is 
more widely diffused among the human race than either 
wine, brandy, whisky or beer.—American Grocer. 


——_p—____ 
EOHOES OF SOIENCE. 


Mr. Edison is credited with another 
in the shape ofa ‘“‘cosmical telephone.” Some years 
ago, while experimenting with his long distance 
telephone ona long line, he observed singular in- 
duction noises which did not eppear to have an 
earthly origin, but to be due to solar eruptions. 
Possessing a mine of magnetic iron ore at Ogden, 
New Jersey, he is now arranging tornun a telephone 
wire round and round the mass of magnetic ore so 
as to form alarge coil with a magnetic core. He 
intends to connect telephones with this wire, aud 
hopes to hear a faint rumour of the catastrophes in 
the sun as communicated by the modern Hermes 
“induction,” ‘ 

Mr. W. F. Stanley, the well known optician, has 
devised a “phonometer” chronograph for enabling 
@ person to measure distances by observing the time 
between the report and flash of a gun. It can also 
be used for estimating the distance of lightning by 
timing the flash with the clap of thunder, and 
allowing a quarter of a mile (833 metres or over 
1,000 feet) for every second of the interval, 

In the Philosophical Magatine for July M. S. 
Tolver Preston proposes to make an acoustical 
thermometer, It is well known that a tnning fork 
of a certain vibrating period will at the normal 
temperature vibrate in resonance with a tube possess- 
ing a certain length: but the note of a resonance 
tube varies according} to the temperature of the 
air or gas it encloses. Hence if the tube is placed 
near a heated body s0 as to change its temperature, 
the same fork will no longer vibrate in resonance 


“big idea” 


with it. There are two obvious ways of utilising 
this idea. Either the resonance tube should be 


telescopic, so that its length can be varied as its 
temperature varies, and in that case the same tuning 
fork will serve. Or, if the tube is unaltered, an 
adjustible tuning fork can be used to find the 
temperature, 

MM. Fridourg and Hesse, of 23, Rue des Ecoles, 
Paris, have brought outa useful little pyroscope for 
indicating when acertain high temperature is reached 
in a furnace. The device can be used to tell different 
temperature between 1,150deg. and 1,700deg. centigrade. 
It consists of a little cylinder of refractory material 
which fuses at the temperature in question. They 
have been carefully callibrated and are said to be 
very accurate. 

It is well-known that the bacillus of tuberculosis is 
often found in places lately occupied by consumptive 
persons. Herr Prausnitz, of Berlin, has lately collected 
the dust from the railway carriages used to convey such 
patients to Meran, and inoculated guinea pigs with it. 
Three out of four of the animals became infected with the 
disease; aud were k lled after ten or twelve weeks. The 
author supposes the number of the bacilli in the dust to 
have been small, but the facts nevertheless show the 
necessity of disinfecting such carriages, 
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The practices of placing green boughs of the eucalyptus 
or blue gum tree in sick-rooms as a disinfectant is grow- 
ing in Australia. Dr. Ourgenyven states that if placed 
under the bedin cases of scarlet fever they will thorough- 
ly disinfect the couch and every articleinthe room. ‘Che 
volatile scent has also a favourable influence on cone 
sumptive patients, as an antiseptic and sedative, 
tending to promote sleep.— Globe. 


— 
ARTIFICIAL RAIN. 


The manufacture of rain has, for longer than 


it is easy or pleasant to remember, ceased to be 
of the slightest practical interest in this country. 
If anybody would patent an invention for the 
manufacture of sunshine and dry weather, even 
if it were no more than the Laputans got from 
cucumbers, he would descrve a statue. But we 
must not be so selfish as to close our sympathies 
to districts which actually envy the state of 
Cornwall, where, according to the proverb (now 
apparently requiring extension beyond the borders 
of the Duchy) it rains once every day except 
on Sundays—when it rains twice. In Texas, it 
seems, they have been cloud-compelling with 
Startling success. In a district where for more 
than three years no rain has fallen save in very 
occasional small showers, and under atmospheric 
conditions considered incompatible with rain 
enough to melt a pinch of salt, an explosion of 
oxygen and hydrogen from five balloons at various 
heights brought a sharp clap of thunder, followed 
by heavy rain within about five hours. For five 
hours the rain went on, displaying a beautiful 
rainbow at sunrise; the first recorded instance, so 
far ag we are aware, of the manufacture of a 
real rainbow. The details of the whole process 
are minute; they are based, it need not be said, 
ou the constant experience of rain after big battles, 
and the continual aerial explosions in Texas 
no doubt cheated the spirits of the storm into 
thinking that they were called in to assist at 
a favourite and familiar human pastime. The 
question of course remains whether they will 
always consent to be tricked into thiaking that 
there is a big fight when there is nothing of the 
kind, Meanwhile it is gratifying not to live in 
Texas, if nightly bombardments of dynamite and 
explosive gas are to be among the phenomena 
of practical farming, We have noise enough of 
our own, as things are; and happy therefore is 
the land whose rain, like the poet, is born, and 
not made.—Globve. 


rn ees 
PAPAIN: THE VEGETABLE. PEPSIN. 


It is one of the concomitants of the advance of 
human civilization, and perhaps a form of the Nemesis 
that follows man’s neglect of nature’s dictates, that 
as his power over the material increases and as he 
accumulates wealth and knowledge his physical being 
tends to undergo a kind of retrogression, and becomes 
less able to bear the strain imposed upon it by an 
active and almost unwearying intellect. 

Thus it is that one of the characteriste features of 
the age is the number and variety of the devices 
for remedying the defect alluded to, sought after and 
thiroduosd, prominent among which must be classed 
the ever increasing array of preparations for facilitat- 
ing digestion, and remedying the evils resulting from 
confused and sedentary habits of life, combined with 
hurried and unnatural systems of supplying the 
severely taxed frame with nutriment. 

Of artificial digestive agents few have been more 
conspicuous than the pepsins, which being natural 
st at substances, are apparently most suited to 
enhance the functional activity of an infeebled 
stomach. It is, howeyer, well recognized that pepsin 
isnot a definite body and that, as a matter of fact, 

its nature will yary according to the metheds of pre- 


paration; it seems to be further inevitable that, by 
whatever process it is isolated, a considerable pro- 
portion of mucus and similar substances will be present, 

The fact that pepsins are of animal origin, has 
been the source of some amount of repugnance to 
their use, both on the part of patients and of hy- 
sicians; the tendency of modern medicine has een 
to abandon the internal employment of members of 
the animal materia medica, and against this tendency 
the introduction evidently militates. Again, it has been 
pointed out, that the excretion of ptomaines or cada- 
yric alkaloids ceases in the animal body simulta- 
neously with the arrest of the vital functions, so that 
it is not at all impossible that carelessly made 
specimens of pepsin might be contaminated with 
animal ferments orthe products of their action upou 
the devitalized tissues. This danger is the more prob- 
able as consistently with the preparation of an active 
substance, sufficiently high temperatures cannot be 
employed in the isolation of the digestive agent to 
destroy the ptomaines possibly present. 

In view of these objections to pepsin and the 
allied agent pancreatin, a good deal of interest wag 
excited by the earlier accounts of the wonderful 
properities of the fruits of the papaw tree, a native 
of tropical America, which was credited with the 
power of disintegrating and more or less completely 
digesting flesh simply hung beneath its branches. 

Carica papaya, belonging to the natural order 
papayacesxs, is a tree which grows to about 20 feet 
in height and 2 feet in diameter. It is easily and 
quickly raised from seed, attaining a thickness of 
1 foot by the third year and commencing to decay 
during the fourth or fifth year. The straight and 
undivided stem is herbaceous and soft, though it de- 
velops an external layer of fibrous tissue; as might 
be expected from the rapidity with which it grows, 
the trunk is hollow, though at irregular intervals 
it has more or less dense, imperfect septa. The 
newer parts of the stem are green, but as they age 
become greyish; towards the top it also bears the 
scars formed by the falling off of leayes., which are 
arranged in a kind of umbellate canopy. 

The large palmately cleft leaves are ome upon 
long petioles, from the bases of which the pale 
yellow flowers originate. Like other species of the 
same order the flowers of the papaw are unisexual, 
The staminate flowers are borne upon a long ped. 
uncle in a racemose form, while the pistilate flowerg 
are sessile. 

The tree continually flowers and simultaneously 
bears fruit, the latter ripening at the lower part of 
the crown of foliage while the flowers are just 
opening at the apex. The flowers, as also some other 
parts of the plant, resemble Indian cress—the 
nasturtium of the garden—in order and taste. 

The fruits are somewhat melon-like in form, or 
they may be more ovoid and pointed at the apex. 
When first formed they are green, but as they mature 
they become yellow or dull orange colored. A large 
fruit is said to sometimes attain a weight of 10 
pounds. The rind is thin, and within it is the 
yellowish flesh, with a pleasant sweet taste, enclosing 
a cavity containing the dark brown or black seeds. 

By the natives of the districts where it grows the 
fruit of Carica is largely consumed and regarded as 
highly nutritious. The milky juice of the unripe 
fruit and the powdered seeds haye the reputation of 
being powerful anthelmintics, and it was further 
reported, that the former had the property 
of softening the toughest meat when boiled with it 
for a short time. Some parts of the plant were 
esteemed as yulnearies, and the juice of the ripened 
fruit was said to be useful in removing freckles and 
spots from the complexion. 

These reports naturally attracted considerable 
attention, and the juice was subjected to analysis by a 
number of chemists. Vauquelin found that the juice 
yesombles animal albumen in its characters, and 
Wittstein stated that it contained a ferment which 
had a most energetic action on nitrogenous substances. 

The leaves, like most other parts of the plant, yield 
a neutral, yellow, milly juice, with a sharp bitter 
taste, which by the addition of euger, glycorine, ethe 
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or chloroform may be readily preserved. Milk is at 
first coagulated by it, and subsequently changed to 
an aqueous liquid. Upon albumen, meat, and blood 
fibrin its effectis to soften and dissolve; the best 
temperature for effecting this is, as appears from 
experiment, 30° to 40° C. It was also found to kill 
and practically dissolve snia, ascarides and other 
intestinal parasites. 

From the milky juice of the fruit an active 
principle, papain, is isolated, which occurs as an 
amorphous white, or yellowish white powder, 
odorless, and with a scarcely perceptible taste. The 
composition of the substance is not yet made out, 
but it indicates on ultimate analysis a content of 
10°6 per cent. of nitrogen. Papain is soluable in 
water, and 01 part will dissolve 10 to 20 parts of 
blood fibrin. The aqueous solution is rendered turbid 
by boiling, and is precipitated by alcohol, by acetate 
of lead, by tannin, by nitric acid, etc. 

This principle has been proved to possess the pep- 
tonizing properties of the juice in avery high degree 
of concentration, and the experiments of careful ob- 
servers haye shown that papin, in concentrated solu- 
tion, will dissolve more meat-fibrin or coagulated 
albumen than will pepsin in the same time. It must 
also be pointed out that the vegetable principle dif- 
fers from the animal substance in that first, it is 
most active in the presence of a small quantity of 
fluid, and secondly, it is almost equally effective in 
acid, neutral, or alkaline solutions. 

One of the first uses to which the solvent powers 
of papain? were first put in Huropean medicine was 
for the breaking down and solution of the false 
membranes of diphtheria. Itis used in 5 per cent, 
solution, and painted or sprayed on the affected parts. 
Asch, Kohts, Oertel, Rossbach, Schaffer and others 
used such solutions, and found themto be very suc- 
cessful. Dr.Jacobi, president of the New York Aca- 
demy of Medicine, used papain in several cases of 
diphtheria or croup, and observed that its local ap- 
plication was followed in a few hours, or at the most 
days, by the disappearance of the membranes. Si- 
milar experience is recorded by Prof. Croner, Dr. 
J. R. Bromwell, of Washington, and other authorities. 
Dr. J. B. Richardson characterized it as the best 
and most rapid solvent for diphtheritic membrane he 
had used. 

It was in virtue of thesame solvent property that 
the principle was recommended and employed in the 
treatment of the various affections of the skin as- 
sociated with a thickening of the epidermis and with 
the formation of crusts. Drs. McKenzie and John- 
ston extended its employment by applying a 5 per 
cent. solution, with half the welght of sodium bicar- 
bonate, to the clearing out of the middle ear when 
it was plugged with masses of wax, or epithelium, or 
morbid secretion that syringing could not remove. 

The property already mentioned of softening and 
more or less peptonizing flesh and fibrin, at a tem- 
perature of 30° to 40° C., evidently indicates its adap- 
tation to internal administration—in doses of 1 to 
5 grains—as a means for relieving an enfeebled sto- 
mach of part of the work of digestion. It is further 
noteworthy that, besides exerting its peptonizing ac- 
tionon the albuminous and fibrinous contents of the 
stomach, papain increases the secretion of the gastric 
juice and prevents the fermentation of the food. B 
virtue of these properties, it has been given ite 
considerable success in the treatment of gastric 
cartarrh, and in dyspepsia, while in dysentery and 
the chronic diarrhoea of infants it has also proved 
a valuable remedy. 

Perhaps one of the principal fields of usefulness in 
which pepain has been widely employed is in the 
expulsion of intestinal parasiies. A number of authors 
haye recorded cases in which its administration has 
been followed by the discharge of tania, ascarides, 
etc, in a shrunken and partly digested condition, 
Unlike a majority of so-called anthelmintics it isnot 
dangerous to the patient, nor is it unpleasant to take. 
It must be remembered that although papain destroys 
the parasites, it does not directly eal them from 
the body; this must be effected by following the dose 
of papain with a laxative ox mild purgative. 
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In conclusion attention should be called to the ne- 
cessity of excercising care in the selection of brands 
of papain, as ther e are many kinds which are almost 
destitute of peptonizing power and therefore, useless 
for the purposes indicated above The value of a 
good specimen can be readily estimated by digesting 
100 grains of finely minced raw lean beef with 1 
grain of the papain and 1 oz. of distilled water con- 
taining 2 grains of hydrochloric acid or bicarbonate 
of soda. After 20 minutes’ digestion at 100° F. 
(with assiduous stirring) the liquid should be strained 
through muslin, the undissolyed residue washed 
dried at 212° F. and weighed. Allowing 75 per cent. 
for moisture in the raw beef, from 60 to 90 per 
cent. of the meat should be dissolye d.—Wotes on 
New Remedies. 

ee a 

Errsct or OnAp ALtUMINIUM.—" What will be th® 
effect of this reduction in price (to 50c. per pound),” 
says the American Manufacturer, “ res ains to be seen. 
We do not believe that sluminium will have the ex- 
tensive use in certain directions which was predicted 
for it, owing to its lightness avd tensile strength, 
but there is no doubt that for many purposes, as for 
covering building, the manufacture of tableware and 
hardware, the production of kitchen utensils, etc., 
there will be a market that will consume all that esn 
be made in the nesr future, if it can be produced 
in quantities and sold at 50c.a pound. The German 
Government has been in the market for twenty tons 
of aluminium for utensils for the kits of so!d era, 
We question, however, if any quantity of aluminiam 
has ever been made so that it can be gold at a 
profit at 50 c.a pound. No doubt some method or 
&@ modification of a known method willbe discovered 
that will permit of its sale at a profit at 50c a 
pound, if not at 25c,, but that day is noi yet.” — 
Bradstreet’'s, Aux, 15th. 

Tue Morunca or Drumstick.—A paper was 
recently read before the Bombay Natural History 
Society by Surgeon Major K. R, Kirtikar, I. M. D., 
entitled ‘* Notes on a Rare Fungus Found Growing 
on the Drumetick ree,” The description is 
accompanied by a plate. From the remarks we 
quote as follows :— 

The Druastick tree isa familiar figure in the Kon- 
kan fields and kitchen gardens. It is largely cultivated 
for its twisted trilateral follicles wrongly called “ pods,” 
which contain a rich fleshy pulp. This pulp when 
cooked with butter, salt and pepper yields an agree= 
able and by no means unwholesome dish. Its rout is 
used in the place of Hirse-raddish as English tables 
in India.* Though alittle coarse in fibre.the gora-< 
pings of the root are quite as*gcod a substitute as one 
could expect to have in point of flavour and pungency. 
The flavour and pungency are due toan essential oil 
which is abu;dant in the loose parenchyma of the bark 
of the Moringa. Thesofé and porous woody tis:ue also 
contains this essential oil. No wonder then that any 
parasite throwing its mycelium on its most vitally ac- 
tive cells should imbibo the essential oil and retain it 
in its own tissue. * * * The 
question strikes one as to whether this peculiar 
horse-raddish odour has an attraction for the weevil 
that destroyed my fungus, for we find that it certainly, 
T ought to say presumably on account of that odour, 
attacks the host, even in the living state of the latter. 
Everybody »ho knows the habit of the Moringa pterygo- 
sperma can call back to memory the gum-studded 
stem of this tree ma:ked with burrows and furrows 
clogged with the miliet-seed sized globules of the 
weevils’ excreta bound up in innumerable chains with 
flocculent fibres not unlike a cobweb. Does this weevil 
find any special clarm in the odour which the fungus 
inherited trom the Moringa, © * * Thepoint 
is worthy of investigation, and I commend it to 
the careful study not only of those who are inter- 
ested in thestudy offungi, but also of those who 
wotch the habits of the insects and molluses which 
destroy our plant life. 


* So in Oey! i i 
( ylon, but the pods make favourite curries’ 
hereED. 7,4, ; 
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To the £daditor. 
THE THA PACKING PAPER. 


Billiter Square Buildings, London, Aug. 27, 1891. 


Dear §1n,—Since writing you on 13th instant 
my attention has been drawn by the Brokers to 
a break of tea from lTaurence estate, latcly 
arrived, packed in the lead paper linings. The 
quality appears to have been entirely preserved, 
and is reported as particularly brisk and good, 

I mention this fact, as doubtless planters will 
be looking out for results, as a good many haye 
been experimenting with various sized breaks. 
I may mention that we have completed arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Pierce, Leslics & Co. for the 
agency of the articles for Southern India and 
Malabar coast, and within the last few days we 
received a large quantity of orders for immediate 
transactions. —Yours truly, 


J. M. MAITLAND KIKWAN & Co. 


[Lhe following is the notice referred to, which 
occurs in Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co.’s Circular;— 
“A break of Laureace Pekoe Scuchong packedin tke new, 
patent paper lining recently came under our notice, which 
on inspection, we found to be in excellent condition.” 


Ep. 7. A.) 


CEYLON PLANTERS’ TEA COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, 


E Colombo, Sept. i4, 

Dear Sin,—We have pleasure in sending you 
herewith extracts from correspondence recently 
received from New York giving particulars of some 
of the efforts which the Ceylon Planters’ Tea 
Company are making to push ‘hs gale of Ceylon 
Teas in America, 

This correspondence will doubtless be of great 
interest to those of your readers who are share- 
holders in this Oompany as well as to others who 
desire to see fresh outlets for the sale of Ceylon 
Teas.—Yours faithfully. 

p. pro. DARLBY, BUTLER & CO., 
James F, Huapricx, Agents for Ceylon. 


Hetract from lett-r dated New York, 11th August, 
1891, from Mr. S. Llwood May to the Hon, 
J. J. Grinlinton. 


“T have just returned from Chicago where I 
minutely investigated the prospects of the fair, as 
well as going all over the site appropriated for 
its use. 

I have requested the Bureau of the Exposition to 
mail to Oeylon its literature, &c., which will save any 
necessity for my going into details. 

After having visited most of the large world fair 
and spending two months at our ceutennial fair held at 
Philadelphia, to which I was appointed, and heing 
fresh from the Naval and Ge:man exbibitions in Mng- 
land, which I also carefully sStadied, I can state that 
the ‘ World’s Columbus Hxposition’ willbe tho Jarze.t 
fair ever held anywhere. 

I know you will rejoice with me in the fast that I 
have been enabled through the result of my London 
work and your kind aid in Ceylon to make the arrange- 
ment with Mr, Arkellindicated in copy of his letter to 
me herewith enclosed for your information. 

To considering the great value of this contract do not 
lose sight of the fact that this will distribute the 
stock of our company among at least 1,500 of the 
leading newspaper owncrs all over the country 
whose interest at once must be to aid in making this 
stock valuable, 
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As a suggestion to the planters of Caylon to make 
this Ohicago exhibit scmewhat on the lines of Indie, 
China and Jap n, they should each contribute a certain 
quantity of tea which could be sold bre and prc= 
ceeds of sale added to the sum voted by the * Tea 
Fund Ocmmittee,’ 

Kindly bear in mind that tho smallest exhibitor 
intends to muke the effort of his life at the Chisago 
fair.’ 


Copy of letter from W. J. Arkell to the President 
of the Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company referred to 
in above letter. 


Mr. S. Hiwood May, President, Ceylon Planters’ Tea 
Oompany, New York. 

Dear Sir,—In regard to our conversation of this 
morning, I will state that if your company desires me 
to place $50,000 worth of advertising with the repre- 
sentative papers of this country within a period of 
three years, I wiil do it for $100,000 with the under- 
standing that if I desire te place $150,000 more of 
advertising to be covered in three years that I am to 
receive an additional $300,000 worth of stock. for thig 
advertising. 

It is understood that you will leave the advertising to 
my diseretion, since being such a large holder of stock 
I would want to place the advertising where I believe 
it would do as the most good, 

If this meets the favourab'e consideration of your 
board kindly notify me and oblige —Yours truly, 


(Signed) W.J. ARKELD, 


THA PREPARED AT DIFFERENT TEMPER. 


ATURES, 
Sept. 14th. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed are the results of some experi- 
ments I have been making as regards tea fired at 
different temperatures, eto. The A lot was fired up 
in imitation of chula firing. You will note, as the 
temperature increases, flayour decreases. B lot.—In 
this, the same as above flavour decreases as temper- 
ature goes up. Of the two methods of firing with 
No. 1 Siroccos, I prefcr the firing up, viz., placing 
the wet leaf in tue hoticst place first and finishing 
off at the top. It requires on the whole a rather 
higher temperature than the old method, but. the 
damping of the sir from the wet tray under, very 
considerably reduces the temperature to the upper 
traye. No doubt the tea made this way is on the 
whole better than firing down, as the fermentation 
is checked at once and there ig no stewingin the 
upper tray, as is the case when you fire down ata 
low temperature, 

Unfortunately with our present machinery we 
cannot use the low temperature which secures the 
aroma and flavour, unless the draft can be very 
much increased as Mr. Davidson speaks of doing ; 
but he requires a fan driven at high speed. 
This rcquires power, whichis a great consideration, 
where both water and fuel are short. We can get 
electric motors which will give us all the power 
required from our rivers which run at the foot 
of mest of our valleys; then again this necessitates 
& great expense, For No. 1 Siroecos, making the 
chimneys higher would irerease the draft, so 
enabling us to fire at a lower temperature and help 
in a great measure to improve tha make of our 
teas. Yhe lower the temperature we fire at the 
better will be our teas ; for this we require air moving 
at high speed to keep the volatile oils in.—Yours, 


ENQUIRER. 


KixPERIMENTS REFERRED TO, 
ALL Virep in A No. 1 Sirocco. 
Results of firing at six different temperatures in a 
No, 1 Sirocco, wither fsirly even; rolled 1 hour and 
30 minutes without sifting. 
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A. FIRED UP, 
Sample Temp. of Time in 

No. Sirocco, drying. Remarks. 

1 210° 40to45 mts. Bright infused leaf, pungent, 
flavoury, good aroma, fairly 
strong liquor. 

Bright infused leaf, malty 
liquor and flavoury, fair aroma, 
good body and fair strength. 

Infused leaf, same as No. 2, 
malty liquor, more body and 
strength, no jlavour. 

B. FIRED ORDINARY WAY. 

1 hour Infused leaf, bright but 
darker than A 1, liquor pungent, 
flavoury, good strength & body. 

Infused leaf, same as No. J, 
but lighter, less body and 
flavour, but more strength, 

Infused leaf, same as No. 2, 
fair strength and body, little or 
no flavour, aroma equal in all, 

A. Wo. 1 creamed slightly ; No.2 g00d light milky cream ; 
No. 3 creamed thick and darker than No. 1 and 2. 

B. No. 1 light cream; No. 2same as No. 1, but darker; 
No. 3 thick dark cream. 

The above teas were fired on a fine sunshiny day, with 
the thermometer in the factory standing at 85°. 


2 240° 25 to 30 _,, 


3 296° 20 to 25 ,, 


1 200° 


2 230° «30 mts. 


3 260° 25 ,, 


THE LOOAL VS. THE LONDON MARKET 
FOR THA. 


Central Province, Sept. 21st. 


S1n,—The question “ Does it pay botter to sell tea 
in the local market than ship it to Hougland?” 
has been so frequently asked amongst planters 
that the following facts may interest some of your 
readers. 

A, Band C are three different properties under 
my supervision. The tea leaf from all three is 
manufactured on A asif it a'l belonged to A. The 
tea is all carefully bulked and packed twice a month 
in the slack season, and weekly, as a rule during the 
busy montha. 

The breaks despatched veraged 4,5441b. to A, 
3,688 lb, to B, 2,819lb. to , and consigned to the 
respective agents of the th ee properties. A’s teas 
were shipped and the gross average of sales in 
London was 10:15d perlb. If we knock off 2d ac- 
cording to the Planters’ Thumb Nai! Tea Price 
Table we have 8:16d at 1s 6 11 32d the average rate 
of exchange at 3 ms., July 1890 to August 1891, 
which shows 1d = 5:4480. x 815 = 44°36¢. for A’s 
tea. B's tea sold in local market at 47:030, and 
O’s for 49-56c. average.—Yours truly, 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
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PEPPrr-GROWING IN Sumatra.— The cultivation of 
pepper in the Lampong districts (Southern Suma- 
tra) ig constantly increasing. The output in 1690 
ig estimated at 50,000 piculs (one picual cquals 
1334 lb), and it is calculated that, at an average 
price of 48s 64 per picul, over 125,007 in cash 
has been received by the combined pepper-growers 
for their produce. The Dutch Indian Government 
are also endeavouring to extend the pepper in- 
dustry in Bantam (Western Java).—Chemist and 
Druggist. 

Tue Decuine or tur Foocuow Tua Trapr.—The 
Foochow Echo of 12th Sept says:—As_ further 
evidence of the depression in native trade here 
scores of shops and houses in the city and suburbs 
are noticed to be untenanted, many of them being 
offered for gale at half the original cost. A well- 
informed native attributes this solely to the rapid 
decline to the Tea trade, pointing out that for 
the last three or four years it has, whiio falling 
off, been at the same time unprofitable, and that 
those engaged in it have had no money to spend, 
This ig confirmed by others, and so many were 
connected with the trade one way and another 
that we can quito bolioye it, The settlement next 


week (the 12th and 13th days of the 8th moon) 
will, it is said, not pass by without a great deal 
of trouble to very many, and those who are able 
to tide it over will have a disagreeable time to 
look forward to next settlement, the China New 
Year, unless come great change come; about in 
trade in the meantime, The once flourishing 
Foochow is at present in a very bad way. 

Wynaap.—Colfee promised to yielé a bumper crop, 
but the planting community is growing despondent, 
as leaf disease is playing much hayos, and berries 
drop largely; nevertheless, the crop will not be as 
bad as that of last year. But the p!anters would do 
well to keep a sharp lock-out on som> well known 
Mops in the far south, who own some Paniars 
nominally for cultivation, but really for stealing 
coffee. These Mops know where to please and 
grease, and of course, pass off as Hasaraths and 
Khan Sahibs.-— 1/7. and 7’. Spectator. 

Cryton Tra Funp.—As a Kandy correspond- 
dent hinted last week, the Tea Fund Committee 
transacted some importart business at its meeting 
on the 18th instant, as will be seen by tho report 
of the proceedings on page 274. It is 
salisfactory to learn that Government is to grant 
& sum of R50,000 towards the representation of 
Ceylon at the Chicago Expository, and that the 
Tea Furd has set aside R30,000 for the pushing of 
Ceylon tea there, We hope that this will lead to a 
large demand for cur teas in the States. What the 
purport of the lettera from Messrs. W. Mackenz.e 
and Sheriff was, we can only guess; and we hope 
that some means will be found of satisfying both 
parties in the Tea Kiosk controversy. 

Iv Is understood that the Secretery of Siate has 
ordered an experiment to be made in India with the 
Lathyrus Sylvestris, or flat pea, a wild plant of the 
saine order as Peas cr Vetches, but which has been 
discovered to be a valuable forage production, by 
sowing some lands in Oudh and the North-West 
with the seed. Succulent fodder tiat will grow ard 
thrive in poor soil under such conditions as are now 
harassing some of our Southern districts would be a 
boon to the impoverished tenants and starving cattle 
of the distressed centrea, the value of which it would 
be impossible to overrate, It is claimed for this new 
paut that it is especially suitable to a dry climate, 
ag it can resist the most unusual drought; it re- 
qilires no manure, will grow on the same goil year 
after year, and wi!l flourish on waste stony land 
where nothing else will, and improves rather than 
deteriorate the soil. It has been euccessfully tried 
in Ire!and, Germany, Australia and South Africa, and 
if ail thet is said uf it is true, should soon become 
much sought after in this land of impoverished ten- 
antry and underfed cattle.—Jndian Agriculturist. 

A Canirornian paper says—“ The liquid in which 
the State Board of Trade has so successfully pre- 
served fruit for exhibition purposes is prepared as 
follows :—Thirty gallons of filtered water are placed 
in a barrel end ; on the water is placed in a tin 
pan containing 25 cents worth of sulphur. The 
sulphur is set on fire, and the top of the barrel 
is covered with a piece of oilskin, so as to retain 
the fumes. When the sulphur ceases to burn the 
covering is removed, allowing the supply of oxygen 
in the barrel to be renewed, and after stirring the 
water the sulphur is again set on fire and the top 
of the berrel ig again covered. This operation is 
repeated until the sulphur will no longer burn, 
when the water is ready for use. Not only are fresh 
fruits preserved in this water, but where decay has~ 
set in it is completely checked’, and withered fruits 
have their plumpness and colour restored. Al} the 
fruit in ‘Oalifornia on wheels’ has been treated ia 
this manner, and there sre jars of fruit in the 
rooms of the Board that were prepared over a | 
year ago, tho fruit etill appearing as if but plucked 
from the tres.”’—Indian Agriculturist, Aug; 29'h, 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE 


INDIAN AND CRYLON TAs in AustRALiA.—lt is clear 
that Indian and Ceylon teas are making rapid head- 
way in Australia. China is losing the market. The 
quantity of tea reccived from Foochow in the twelve 
minths was fifteen-aud-a-quarter millions of pounds, 
against twenty-one and twenty-four millions during 
the two preceding years. Meanwhile the shipments 
from India and Ceylon t> Australia in the twelve 
months are given as:—From India, 4,800,000 lb. ; from 
Ceylon, 2,900,0001b.; totel, 7,700,0001b. The Melbourne 
Argus, commenting on thie, says ——“ ‘Ihere can be 
no doubt that not only Ohins, but also India, has 
much to fear from the competition from Ceylon. 
The well-cured Ceylon teas are certainly . most 
attractive. being remarkably flavoury, with good 
strength. Ceylon teas, however, have one serious 
disadvantage, and that appears to be their inferior 
keeping qualities; and, judgiog from the present 
yeors’ receipts, this trade is certainly ‘the jam tart 
trade’ in tea, They are all better sold fresh than 
stale and flat, which, ic many instances, from in- 
ferior manufactu-e, they soon become. There is, how- 
ever, a somewhat better demand for choice Oeylon 
Pekoca, and it only requires time to educate the publia 
taste for the demand to be good for choice teas from 
both Calcutta and Colombo,” 

TrA RE-PACKING IN Bonpv.-—Ths fol!owing order 
has been issued by H. M. Oustoms. ‘‘The Board 
nuthorises inspectors of districts to allow remnants of 
blending and re-packing operations in tea to be used 
without application to the Board in subsequently 
blending operations, provided that such remnants do 
not exceed the limits laid down in Port Order 50, 
1889.” 


- Boarp or TRADE &TaTIstics.x—The board of trade 
Returns for August show that the imports of Ohina 
teas are still falling off, while those of India and 
Oeylon are ivereasing, and this holds good as to the 
consumption also. The deliveries out of bond of articles 
liable to duty for home consumption is generally 
taken to indicate the prosperity or otherwise of the 
wage-earning portion of our p*pulation, and their 
capacity for absorbing the various beverages which 
are used in caily life. On these there has been a 
d:cline during the month in coff-e, and an increase 
in chicory, cocoa and tea. There 18 an increase 
in all for the eight months of the present year as 
compared with the corresponding period fast year. 
CorFEE OULTURE IN JAVA AND SuMATRA.—The asnual 
report on the finances of the Netherlands (India) deals 
with the subject, and the Minister for the Colonies 
fully recognises the importance of the question, bnt 
he points out that any proposal to introduce new systems 
must receive careful consideration, there being always 
the risk lest any modification of an existing system 
may result only in a sacrifice of certain interests ia 
order to acquire other uncertain advantages. It is 
furthermore pointed out that there is no product 
which in any immediate future can be looked for to 
replace coffee 4s a source of revenue. Any ill- 
considered change might increase the burden of in- 
debtedness and at the same time cripple the ad- 
ministative powers of the Government, ‘The future, 
however, is stated not tobe so dark as has been re- 
presonted. Notwithstanding the coffee plant 
disease the harvests in 1888 and 1889 were fairly 
good ones, and it is mainly on account of the un— 
propitious weather that that of 1890 haa been go do- 
ficient—a very small amount of coffee having, in fact, 
been collected. The prospects for 1891 at the time 
this statement was drawn up were not unpropitious, 
and made the gloomy anticipations which had bec: 
indulged is quite unjustifiable. In dealing with the 
financial question generally, Baron Mackay again 
alluded to the impossibity of finding any substitute 
for coffee as a source of revenue. It was fortunate 
he said, the present deficiency from this source was 
mado up for by the results of previous years of 
prosperity. Had it not been for this a recourso to a 
loan would have been inevitable. He, however, fully 
recognised the gravity of the situation, and the 
neoeesity for economy, holding out no prospect of 
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AND FINANCE. being able to raise any considerable sum from new 


taxes. Atthe same time, hedrclined to admit that 
the prospect was es unfavourable as it appeared to 
be in some quarters, showiug by a comparison cf 
1888 with 1891 that the total expenditure is con- 
siderably less in the latter, although the amount in- 
cluded in the estimates for productive works is higher, 
It is not, however, denied that the relation between 
income and expenditure unconnected with produce has 
become less favourable than formerly. This, it may 
be presumed, is principally on account of a diminution 
of income from land rents and from the opium 
monopoly. Much is hoped from a more prosperous 
coffee harvest to redress the balance of income and 
expenditure ; at the same time, it may be foreseen 
that even to carry out productive works it may be 
necessary to have recourse a loan.—/Z.and C. Mail. 
i 
TEA FIRING AT HIGH AND LOW 
TEMPERATURES, 

The letter of ‘‘Enquirer,” on page 281, giving 
the resulis of gome very careful experiment, 
in firing tea at various temperatures, is well 
worthy of attention from planters and tea-mei § 
The general conclusions are entirely in favour of 
the principles recently so emphatically enunciated 
by Mr. Davidson, of Sirocco and ‘ down-draft ’’ 
fame. All the experiments gave the same result: 
at the high temperatures, from 270° to 390°, all 
special tea flavour and aroma had disappeared, 
and a rich, malty taste and smell came instead ; 
not the peculiar violet flavour desiderated. A 
drying machine to fire at a low temperature, 
therefore, would be a great gain toplanters. Such 
machines are provided in Mr. Davidson’s ‘‘ down- 
draft sirocco” and Mr. Jackson's ‘‘ Britannia,” 
excellent both, but both expensive. The claim 
for Mr. Jackson’s machine, however, that it is an 
effective witherer as well as a good drier, is an 
important consideration in facing the first cost. 
We cannot help quoting from the private letter 
of a correspondent as to the general conduct of 
tea planting and manufacture :— 

‘What we really require is that our teas should 
be made on some certain basis, and this can only 
be done by the whole series of manufacture, growth, 
pruuing, as to season &9., worked out in different 
districts, by an analytic ohemist. Like beer 
and nearly all the principal food manufactures at 
the present day, all under guidance of the 
analytic chemist,” 

EET St ETA 


A CHINESE TEA MERCHANT AT HOME. 


The Independent [American paper] says that the 
following glimpse of the domestic life of a Chinese 
millionaire is given by one of two British young 
ladies, who recently, and without male escort of any 
kind, made a tour round half the globe. The gentle- 
man whose home was thus laid open to view was a 
successful tea merchant at Canton, possessing a 
fortune estimated at thirty-five milions :— 

After walking ten minutes from the landing stage 
we reached a massive gate opening on a large court. 
Several men, apparently servants, were lounging 
about, and to one of them the English friend who 
had met us on our arrival at Canton, gave his card, on 
which he had pencilled a few words in Chinese. With 
this the man went off, and while waiting his return, 
we curiously examined a handsomely decorated covered 
chair, evidently very heavy, which was standing in 
the court, with four coolies in attendance, all dressed 
alike in livery. Our friend said it was a mandarin’s 
chair, and that probably the mandarin was calling 
on Mr. Howqua. The servant soon returned and 
marshalled us across the court, along passages, 
through rooms, and round corners while we mused on 
the mysteries of Chinese architecture. As our captain 
had said, ‘a Chinese house is a meaningless muddle 
from beginning to end.’’ At last we entered another 
court, smaller thau the first, with some fine vases 
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standing about, and on this opened the room where 
Mr. Howqua was. Heran to meet us, bcamirg. He 
was a little, wizened, yellow Chinaman, with high 
cheek bones, oblique eyes, a pig-tail, end 2 little sill 
cap on bis shaven crown. His dress was aa plain as 
possible, with not a sign of wealth about. This sur- 
prised us, for, in the street at Jeast, the dress of the 
richer Ohinese is rich and tasteful. He spoke ex- 
cellont English, and not that dread!ul mixture cajled 
“‘Pigeon Tinglish”? which seems the only medium of 
communication between Huropeans and Ohinese. As 
We were each introduced in turn, he bowed low, and 
chin-chinned Chinese style. Then, in deference to our 
Western ideas of politeness, be shook hands—rether 
a difficult proceeding, owing to the length of his finger 
nails. To chin-chin you, close each hand separately, 
then, putting both together ab the chest, gently shake 
them up and down and say “chin chin.” After all 
this ceremony had been gone through, we became 
conscious that another Chinaman, sitting on One of 
the great chairs, was looking at us much in the same 
way asa child for the first time at the Zoo looks at 
a monkey. We looked at him, too, for he was a 
great personage, no less than the mandarin aud the 
Chiet Secretary of the new Viceroy. It was his chair 
we had seen outside. He was as different from our 
host as _possible—ta]l and very stont, and megni- 
ficently dressed in brocade and furs, with the mandarin 
red button on the top of his hat snd a heavy gold 
chain round his neck. He spoke tro Englich, but rose 
and chin-chinned with solemnity when he was in- 
troduced, while we made as deep a bow as we could. 
As conversation went on he seemed quite content to 
sit and survey us. He may have seen Hoglish women 
in the street, but it is very probable ‘he had never 
met any before. 
Tur Drawine Room. 


The large and lofty room was furnished with tablee, 
high equare stools, couches, and arm chairs of heavy 
black wood, all elaborately carved. The couches ag 
well as the chairs had cushions of red silk, and were 
like old-fashioned settees. Each couch was divided 
into three, like a first classrailway carriage, but the 
padded arms of the carriage were here small tables, 
Some handsome lamps, of the siape seen in all Chinese 
pictures, were hanging from the ceiling, and there 
were some ornaments which even our inexperienced 
eyes recognised as of great value; but on the wali 
were hanging some shabby photographs in still shab- 
bier gilt frames. The whole front of the rcom was 
open to the dreary little court. The floor was of 
earth, and the effect was cold and cheerless. 


How to Drink THE Tra ! 


A servant brought the tea in handless cups of ege- 
shell china. Each cup, being supplied with its own 
pinch cf tea, had a small saucer at the top to keep 
back the leaves, and a large saucer at the bottom. 
The problem was how to get at the tea. We wished 
to take it correctly, according to the Ohinese fashion, 
and show that we had at least a smattering of civi- 
lisation. No doubt the Chinese find it as objectionable 
to see any innovation on the established fashion of 
sipping tea 1s we do to see aman eating peas with 
his knife. So we watched the mandarin. Ho placed 
his thumb under the large saucer, his second finger 
above the small saucer, and, raising the cup and both 
sauceré, contrived, by some sleight of hand, to empty 
his cup. This was too difficult for us. We gave it up, 
We removed thea small saucer. Even then it was 
difficult to convey tho beverage to one’s lips, for, 
os I said before, the cup was without a handle, and 
was moreover exceedingly hot. In spite of the absence 
of sugar and cream and the number of tea leaves wo 
swallowed, tho tea was delicious. On our praisi.g it 
Mr. Howgquoa presented each of us with a silver paper- 
covered jar of it to take away with us. We learned 
afterwards that this particular tea never reachee Hng- 
Jand. It is a!) sent to Russia, where it costes, in English 
money, over a guinea the pound. 


Noisy Disptay or Jovenire PRorromncy. 
Tea being over, Mr, Howqua took us to a room 


where seven of his sons (of ages, apparently, from 
nine to fifteen) each at a separate desk were learning 
their lessons. They were like miniature men, with 
their pigtails, and little silk caps, and came forwerd 
with expressionless faeces to shake hands with us. 
Yo the mandarin they bowed—almost to the ground 
—and he returned the salutation with profound cere- 
taony.. Ata word from their father they let us hear 
how well they could read; but as they read all st 
the enme time, ezch boy at the pitch of his yoice, 
and as they were all (so far as we could make ont) 
reading different words, the effect was somewhat 
startling. Then the great man took his departure, and 
we were shown over the house. This was a complete 
puzzle to the uneducated Western mind. Privacy 
seemed to bs the last thing thought of. Oomfort 
there was none. But the rooms were full of beautiful 
objects, carvings, vases, beaten work in gold and tilyer 
and embroideries which must have been worth large 
sums of meney. In one room was 


Onn oF Mr. Howaua’s WIVES 


with several maida in attendance. She was quite young, 
and might have been made of wood for all the interest 
or expression there was in her face. As she chin- 
chimed she looked like a big mecbanicel toy. Her 
cheeks were ‘thickly plastered with red and white paint, 
and her hair, stiffened and etuck out in the Chinese 
fashion, was adorned with a long gold pin, Another 
room was used as 2 private chapel, containing an altar, 
before which joss sticks were burning, and was hung 
round with portraits of his ancestors. Mr. Howqua 
pointed out the portraits of his great-grandfather end 
granc-father, and there were others of much earlier 
date, But the great joy of out hosts heart were two 
tooms furnished in Huropean style—one as a dining- 
room, the otherasa smoke-room. Inthe dining-room 
the table was laid for dinner, and the sideboard was 
laden with different kinds of wine-glasses. Here, we 
are told, Mr. Howqua gave dinner parties to his Euro- 
pean iriends. After we had seen through the whole 
pace, our kind host insisted on our going to see his 
mother. She lived ata few minutes’ distance, but in 
the same great enclosure—which might be called the 
grounds—belcnging to the Howqua Mansion. 


Tue DowacGER AND Her DwELLINe. 


Her house was so Jike the houses seen in Chinese 
pictures thet as we neared it we seem to be realising 
a dream. Built on the edge of a Jake, which was 
covered with lotus leaves, it had little staircases, 
terracer, covered roofs, and wide verandahs, into 
which the whole front of the house opened. ‘There, 
too, were sitting the Ohinese ladies, with teacups and 
jars. Old Mrs, Huwqua, who was very, very old, had 
probably been told that we were coming to see her. 
for she was seated in «tate on alow chair placed on 
the verandzeb, with her women grouped behind her. 
She wore ou her heada bleck velvet coif, very like 
the Mary Stuart cap, edged with pear's, and with one 
enormous pearl in the centre. Her tiny feet, of which 
she seemed very proud, were just seen below the edge 
of her skirt, and those feet gave us quite a shock. 
Two days befcra I had bought a pair of Cbinese 
lady’s shoes, but could not believe that any woman 
coula wear sucha gmall size. Mrs. Howqua’s shoes, 
however, were quite as small as those I bought, but 
it is probable that her feet were exceptionally small. 


ee 


THE THA TRADE AND THE DUTY. 


For the edification of those who like statistics, we 
supplement our remarks of last weelk on this subject — 
with the full report of the Oommissioners of Customs 
so foras it relates to tea. Inthe year 1890-91 the tea 
duty was reduced from 6d to 4d alb. It may he 
useful here to record the steps by which the duty on 
this article has been reduced from between 23 to 33 — 
per lb, to its present rate of 4d, 
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In 1835 the duties in force stood as follows :— 
Rate Revenue 
perlb, realised. 

s. d 


18351=BOWCAciscrcersvossovsssesevernes 1 6, 
Congou Twankay, 
Hyson skin, Oxange 


Pekoe andCampoi ...... 2 
Souchong,Flowery } 63,832,372 
Pekoe, Hyson, Young : 
Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 
perial and other sorts 
unenumerated wee 3 0 } 
These different rates of duty were abolished in 1836, 
when thorate was made uniform. The changes then 
and subscquently made have been :— 


s. ad. £ 

1836.—AIl sorts of Tea ab 2 i 4,674,53 £ 

(and 5 per 
1840 én +e) cent. ad- 3,472,864 
: . l ditional 
1853 ‘A re LON en. syn OOO tOL 
184-5 ” 186) ogee D653 7, 
1°55-6 0 Wd: ee 5,802,086 
1857-8 A T. 5 060 5,459,698 
1863-4 9 od 10 eee 4,554,475 
1865-5 0 ove 0 6 ww. 2,599,817 
1890-1 0 3,416,802 


” eee 4 ooo 

The extent of the Icss which the revenue has 
sustained by the reduction in duty of 2d. a Ib,, 
when compared with the preceding year’s receipt, 
is not so great as had been anticipated, the increase of 
corsumption having been very marked. The gross 
revenue from tea in 1889-90 was £4 490.695. Last year 
it was £3,416,802, an actual loss of £1,073,893. The 
effect of the reduction of duty upon consumption has 
been as follows:—The quantity of tea on which duty 
was paid in 1889-90 was 179,620,000 1b. In the year 
under reyiew the quantity has turned out to be 
202,633,000 lb., an increase of 23,013,000 ib. Thus the 
actual gross quaatity cleared for duty increased by 12°8 
per cent. But this result does not give ihe true state 
of the case. The Budget statement was made on April 
17th ; but the reduction in duty did not actually take 
place until May lst, Harly in January a large section 
of the tea trade appeered to bave formed the idea that 
some portion of the surpla which it was Known would 
be at the disposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be devoted to a reduction of the rate of duty. 
This anticipation goon began to influence the quantities 
taken out of bond for consumption. Thus in January 
the clearances for duty showed a decrease, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1889, of 
913.551 1b., in February of 1,129,837lb., in March of 
3,957,086 lb., and in April of 10,040,461 1b. Altogether 
the decrease in th quantity on which duty was paid 
amounted, for the first four months of 1890 to 16,040,,935lb. 
To this extent dealers uppiied the public wants out of 
their duty-paid stocks which were depleted in a cor- 
responding ‘legree. When the lower rate of duty cama 
into force on May Ist the exhausted stocks were 
quickly filled up, the clearances in May, 1890, amount- 
ing to no less than £33,095,2)1lb. against 16,527,162|b, 
in May, 1889, un increase which more than made 
good the depletion in duty-paid stocks above men- 
tioned. But this replenishinent of siocks fel! entirely 
within the financial year 1890-91, while the revenue 
of the preceding year had suffered to the extent re- 
presented by six million Ib. of tea held back from 
duty. For the sake of clearness we give a comparative 
table showing the quantities of tea taken out of bond 
in the months of January, February and March in 
1888, 1889, and 1890 :— 


1890 

1888, 1889, 1890. compared 

with 1889, 

lb. lb. Ib. Ib. 

January 16,750,669 17,114,627 16,201,076 913,551 
Pebroary 15,254,685 14,429,410 18,299,573 1,129,837 


March = 14,790,845 14,996,088 11,038,952 3,957,086 


Total of three 
months 


——— 


— 


1 46,796,199 46,540.075 40,589,601 6,000,474 
April 16,895,8°3 14,768,871 4,728,410 10,040',461 


Total of four 


months 62,692,022 61,308,946 45,268,011 16,040,935 


The effeot of the reduction of duty upon con- 
suraption cannot, therefcre, be seen until allowance 
has been made for these deferred duty payments. 
In this case the duty payments do not represent 
the normal conditions of clearance for home con- 
sumption, which can only be arrived at by deducting 
the 6,0000,474 1b. from the clearances of 1890-91, and 
adding them to the duty clearances of 1889-90. But 
taking the eleven months since May lst, 1890, during 
which the lower rate of duty was actually in force, 
to March 31st, 1891, the quentity of tea cleared for 
home use amcunted to 197,905,000 Ib. From this must 
be deducted the estimated “held back” tea of Janu- 
ary, February, March and April, amounting to 
16,000,900 1b., which gives the normal clearance 
for home consumption for the eleven mouths as 
181,905,000 Ib. Comparing this amount with the quan- 
tity cleared for duty in the same eleven months of 
1889-90, viz.: 164,852,000 lb. (towhich latter total we 
must first add six million lb. properly belonging to the 
consumption of Jaunary, February and March, but 
only cleared in May), we have the following re- 


sult :— 

Ib. 
May 1889 to March 1890 inclusive.....+.... 170,852,000 
May 1890 to March 1891 inclusive........... - 181,905,000 
Increase in 1890-91......ssescesoesecesesoveereeeess 11,053,000 


being an increase of consumption at the rate of 6:5 pe 
cent. The subjoined figures show the consumption per 
bead of the population :— 


Ib. per head. 


1886-87 cod tee 4:92 
1887-88 on tae 4°97 
1888-89 ite ve 4:94 
1889 90 see 4°91 
1890-91 514 


The calculation for the last two years shows the 
effect of the change of daty, due ai’owance being made 
for the ‘‘held tack” tea. The actusl quantities of tea 
en which duty was received for 1889-90 and 1890-91 
would show a consumption of 475 1b. and 5:30 lb. 
respectively per head of the population. The proces} 
of consumption of Indian and Oeylon teas in sub- 
stitution for China and other teas still progresses, the 
percentages for tho past year being 709 to 291 respec 
tively, ag against 68°3 to 31°7 respectively in 1880-90 
—H, and OC, Mail. : 


isi Ne 
HGGS AS FOOD, 


Eggs, at average prices, are among the cheapest 
and most nutritious articles of diet. Like milk, an 
egg is acomplete food in itself, con'a‘ning everything 
necessary for the development of a perfect animal, as 
is manifest from the fact that a chick is formed 
from it, It seems a mystery how muscles, bones, 
feathers, and everything that a chick requires for 
its development are made from the yolk and white 
of an ege; butsuch is the fact, andit shows hew 
complete a food an egg is. It is also easily 
digested, if not damaged in cooking. Indeed, there 
is no more concentrated and nourishing food than 
eges. The albumen, oil and saline matter are, as 
is milk,in the right proportion for sustaining animal 
life. Two or three bojled eggs, with the addition 
of a slice or two of toast, will make a breakfast sufficient 
for a man, and good enough for a king. 

According to Dr. Edward Smith, in his treatise 
on ‘Food,’ an egg weighing an ounce and three 
quarters contains 120 grains of carbon azd 17% grains 
of nitrogen, or 12:25 per cent of carbon and two per 
cent of nitrogen. The value ofone pound of ezgs as 
food for sustaining the active forees of the body is 
to the value of one pound of lean beef as 1584 to 9000. 
As a flesh producer, one pound of eggs is about 
equal to one pound of beef, 

A hen may be considered to consume one bushel 
of cora yearly, and to lay 10 dozen or 15 pounds of 
eggs. This is equiyalent to saying that three and 
one tenth pounds of corn will produce, when fed to 
a hen, five-sixths of a pound of eggs; but five sixths 
of a pound of pork requires about five pounds of 
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corn for its production. Taking into accont the 
nutriment in each, and the comparatiye prices of 
the two on an average, the pork is shout three times 
as costly a food as the eggs, while it is certainly 
less healthful.—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


ee 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 


Lonpon, Sept. 5th, 1891, 
ANNATTO.—After showing more firmness recently, this 
article appears to be again falling into its former neg- 
lected state. Good bright seed from Colombo (74 bags) 
was bovght in at 2d today. The other day it realised 2id 


er ib. PA 
Vania “pull of sale. For common Mavritius 5s to 


7s 6d was paid today,and from 2s 6d to 5s 9d for very 
low to fair long foxy Ceylon beans, It is estimated 
that the coming Mauritius crop will amount to 13 000 
kilos, The new crep of Mexican beans is now arriving 
upon the new York market It is reported that the later 
arrivals are of rather better quality than some of the 
earlier shipments. 


eee EEE 
CINCHONA PLANTERS CLOSING 
THEIR RANKS. 


We announced some time ago that the Dutch Indian 
Government were about to commission an official of 
the Java Government plantations to investigate the 
manufacture of quinine in British India with a view 
to tke establishment of a quinine-factory in Java. Mr. 
Van Leersum, the official in question, is probably 
by this time on Lis way to British India, where he 
is certain to receive from the heads of the British 
Governmont plantations every possibie assistance 
in the discharge of his mission. The British 
Indian Government has always shown itself exceed- 
ingly liberal in allowing other nations to participate 
in the benefits of its industrial experiments ; and, on 
the other hand, the Datch Indian Government has 
on more than one cccasion rendered valuable assistance 
to the British authorities in eupplying them with 
cinchona seed and plants. The process of quinine 
manufacture at the Naduvatam factory in the Nilgiri 
district has been fully described in our issues of June 
9th, 1888, and December 20th, 1890, and it will, there- 
fore, be enough to say that it consists in beating 
upa mixture of powdered bark, water (rendered alkaline 
with caustic soda), and paraffin and fusel oils in a 
revolving cylinder for three hours, then dissolving 
out the alkaloids by means of water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, filtering the liquid through charcoal, 
and crystallising on the sulphate of quinine. The 
cost of the first batch of quinine mede at Nadu- 
vatam, calculated at the Huropean market value of 
the bark, was 1s 6d per oz.,° but since then it 
has probably lessened. Plant, sulphuric acid, and 
oil are naturally much dearer than in Europe; 
labour, on the other hand, costs less than 4 of a 
penny per oz. of sulphate of quininein India, and may, 
perhaps, restore the equilibrium of the balance of com. 
petition. The Naduvatam factory only produces the 
insignificant total of about 65,000 oz. of quinine per 
abnum, and the object of the Government is simply to 
provide the native population with a cheap febrifuye at 
about cost price. ‘The Nsduvatam quinine is retailed 

16 rupees per Ib., or, say, 1s 53d per oz. The object 
of the Dutch Indian Government, however, is not to 
supply a cheap medicire tothe Malays of their colonies, 
but to enable the Java planters to have their bark 
manufactured on the spot, and thus not only to save 
nearly the whole of the freight, warehouse, and tale 
expenses now paid on the bark shipped to Amsterdam, 
but also to obtain a firm hold upon the quinine markets 
of the world. 

If the Java planters possess sufficient power of 
combination, and are lucky enough to find an hon- 
est, strong, and astute business-man to hold the 
reine, there seems no reason why, within two or three 
years, they should not become the dominant forco in 


the quinine market. Nearly all the Java plantations 
are situated within a comparatively small area on the 
westof the island, in the centre of which it is pro- 
posed to erect the factory, which will be under Go- 
vernment control, and receive from each planter the 
bark he grows, returning to him its contents in 
quinine salts and by-products, and charging, perhaps, 
a fraction above the actuel cost of manufacturing. 

That there exists among the cinchona-planting in- 
tere:t a widespread dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which the contre] of the quinine market has been al- 
lowed to slip from the hands cof the growers and their 
representatives into those of a few qnickwitted Ger- 
man quinine manufacturers is abuodantly evident. 
That this feeling of impatience at their helplessness 
is vot confined to Hast Indian or South American 
planters is shown by a report which recently reached 
us from the West Coast of Africa. The proprietors 
of the plaatations on the Portuguese island of Sao. 
Thomé who now send all their bark to London, rid 
Lisbon, are casting about, so we hear, for a process 
which will enable them to send over their produce 
in the form of a liquor. from which the alkaloids can 
be regained in Europe. They calculate that such a 
process would save them about 20s per cwt. on each 
barrel of liquor. As the bark now shipped from Sao 
Thomé realises only about 803 per ewt. in sale, the 
saving would be considerable. It should be stated, 
however, that the experiment has been tried upon 
more than one occasion by South American planters, 
and bas proved unsucecssful. Tho first shipment of 
concentrated liquor from Bolivia to London was made 
sbout thirty years ago. The consignment remained 
for years in the docks here without finding a purchaser, 
and subsequent attempts to send over a partly-manu- 
factured article in the form of a resin were equally 
fruitless. But the failure of these attempts by no 
means proves that efforts ina similar direction could 
not succeed now. The inducement is grester, inas- 
much as the freight now represents a much larger pro- 
portion of the value of the bark than it did twenty 
years ago; manufacturing processes have been simpli- 
fied, and the keenest possible competition now prevails 
among anumber of manufacturers in four or five dif- 
ferent countries, whereas a generation ago two or three 
British and French houses, by simply disccuntevancing 
an innovation which they did rot like, could effec:ually 
bar its success. Theerection of plantia Peru for the 
manufacture of cocaine in a crude form has proved 
sufficiently successful to alter the conditions of the trade 
in one important drog, and tho anxiety of even the 
most insignificant and backward foreign Governments 
to promote the establishment of industrial works in 
their torritories may similarly affect the trade 1n other 
drugs in future. 

But, apart from the establishment of a quinine- 
factory, there are indications that the Jaya planters 
are determived to endeavour to assert the power which 
effective combination would place in their hands. 
With the season which commenced on July ist, Java 
is taking precedeuce over Ueylon as a cinchona-pro- 
ducing country. The figures of the actual exports from 
Java and Ceylon, both reduced to English ib,, and 
both taken for the year on June 30:h—the closing date 
of the Java seasoun—show that in the season just 
brought to a ctose Ceylon still gained a Pyrrhie victory 
in the matter of weight, the figures footing up as 
follows :— 


1890-91 1889 90 1888-89 
English Lb, Englssh Lb, English Lb. 
Ceylon 6 909,000 8,600,000 11,890,000 
Java 6,000,000 5,225 000 4,857,000 


But as the Java bark contains considerably more 
quinine than that from Veylon, Java has actually been 
a greater quinine-producer than Ceylon for at least 
twelve months. 

The principal planters’ association of Jaya has just 
published a most valuable return of the prospective 
prodaction of quiuino bark in the island for the next 
two seasors. That return will be found in another 
column, At the meeting of the association at which 
it was made public @ resolation was also adopted de- 
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claring the direct sales of bark by one or two planta- 
tions to certain Kuropean quinine-makers tc be opposed 
to the interests of tho community. What the Java 
planters aim at, and what they may possibly accom- 
plish with a good man at their head, and effective 
Government assistance, is shown in a recent declara- 
tion of one of their number. ‘Even if we do not 
get our factory here,” ssid that authority, ‘“ we shall 
knock the Huropean quinine speculators on the head. 
In that case we shal form a syndicate, which will 
regulate the whole of the bark exports from this island. 
Bark will only be sold to the European quivine manu- 
facturers on condition that they shall turn over all the 
quinine sulphate prepared from it to a Huropean 
syndicate, wbich will take care of the sale of quinine. 
The by-products the quinine manufacturers may sell 
without intcrference. The quinine syndicate wili have 
an agent in every country of the world. That 
agent will in turn control the provincial agents, 
who, where the Jaw of the country allows it will sell 
quinine and qwiniue preparatious of every description 
directly to the public, and, where that is not per- 
mitted, will uee retailers as middlemen. The Bruns- 
wick factory, the arch enemy, will be altogether ex- 
cluded from dealing with the syxdicate, and the other 
works are to be expressly prohibited from selling avy 
surplus bark to this concern. The profits will be 
divided among the planters in r:tio of the quinine 
value of their bark. 

The scheme seems a somowhat fantastic one, and 
if it is attempted to put it into execution it is sure 
to meet with a determined opposition from many 
quarters. But as the Java yantcrs now control the 
bulk of the rich manufacturing birks, and some of 
their Indian and South Americau clleagues will no 
doubt be anxious to co-operate in the scheme if faiz 
terms are offered to them, it would be rash to 


prophesy its entire impracticabiity.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 
THE PREPARATION OF VEGETABLE 
TALLOW IN CHINA. 


Ina recently-issued report by Mr. Consul Hosie on 
the trade of Winchow, he thus refers to vegetable 
tallow from Stillingia sebifera, which he says occa- 
sionally appears as an import, but more frequently 
as an export. The tree is largely cultivated near 
Wencho, and still more widely within the Ch’'u-chou 
Prefecture to the west. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that the fruit cf this tree produces oil as well 
as tallow. The berries, which resemble coffee-beans 
in appearance and size, are first steamed and then 
pounded in an ordinary rice-trough. By povnding, 
the soft mealy mesocarp is partially separated from the 
kernels, the whole is then placed in a bamboo-sieve, 
the meshes of which are just large enough to allow 
the mealy matter to be sernbbed through, and 
small enough to keep back the kernels, which are hard, 
black, and about the size of Peas. From the mealy 
matter the tallow is expressed in primitive wooden 
presses. The oilis derived from the kernels in the fol- 
lowing manner :—They are driedand passed between 
two millstones, held at such a distance apart, by 
means of a Bamboo pivot, as to crush the hard 
shells of the kernels without injuring the white in- 
terior. The whole is then pussed through a winnower, 
which separates the broken shells from the solid 
matter; the latter is then placed in a deep iron pan, 
and roasted till it begins to assume a brownish 
colour, the process being accompanied by continuous 
stirring to prevent burning. The crushed shells 
make an excellent fuel for this purpose. It is next 
ground by ahuge stone roller in a cireular stone 
well steamed, made into circular cakes with Bam- 
boo and straw casings, and passed through the 
wooden press. A good lighting oil, called ‘Ch’ing 
yu.” of a brownish-yellow colour, is thus obtained. 
The tallow is called “piyu;’ that is, skin or 
external oil.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

JAVA AND THE Quinine Marxer:—At a mecting of 
the Soeknboemi (Java) Agricultural Asgociation, on 
July 14th, the directors communicated the result 
o/ careful investigations on the subject of the prob- 
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able supply of quinine from Java bark during the 
years 1892 and 1893. The information is based 
upon the replies to circular letters sent by the asso- 
ciation to all the Java cinchona planters. In only a 
very fow instances were replies withheld, and in 
nearly all these the association, though its relations 
with neighbouring planters or financial houses. 
succeeded in obtaining the desired information: IE 
all the plantations in Java were uprooted, the re- 
sulting produce would represent 710,000 kilos 
(= about 25,000,000 oz.) quinine sulphate- That, 
of course, would be the end of the Java cinchona 
industry. The equivalent of quinine sulphate in the 
estimated bark exports from Java is as follows :— 
1891, 137,000 kilos (4,830,000 oz.) ; 1892, 151,188 
kilos. (5,340,000 oz.) ; 1893, 155,175 kilos (5,490.000 
oz) The increase, therefore will be proportionately 
smaller than during the part four years, when 
the bark sold at the Amsterdam auctions repre- 
sented :—Quinine sulphate, 1887, 33,740 kilos. ; 
1888, 47,431 kilos.; 1889, 77,090 kilos.; 1890, 
121,420 kilos. The great increase in the sales of 
bark at Amsterdam in 1890 is due partly to the 
fact that the direct shipments of Java bark to 
London were smaller in thet year than in former 
years, and partly to the uprooting of several 
plantations. At present seven plantations are 
about to be uprooted.—Chemist and Druggist. 


ne TENS 
CKYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 189 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From S. Figgis & Co.’s Fortnightly Price Current 


EAST INDIA. 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras 
Coast and Zanzibar. 


ALOES, Socotrine ... ... 


CINNAMON, 


CLOVES, Zanzibar | 
and Pemba. 
STEMS 

COCULUS INDICUS 

COLOMBO ROOT... 


CROTON SEEDS, s:fted... 
CUTCH 
DRAGONS BLOOD, 
Zwzibar 
GALLS, Bussorah & 
Turkey 


GINGER, Cochin, Cut 
Rough... 
Bengal, Rough 


GUM AMMONIACUM . 
ANIMI, washed . 


~|Ord’y. to fine pale Cee 


‘\Wair to fine dry 


QUALITY. 


Ord’y. and middling ts 


” ” ” ” 


a” a” oF Le 
” ” ted > 
Fair to fin? plant 
Fair to fine bright 
Common dull and mixei 


Common to good 


“!Bair sifted... 
**!Good to fine bright sound 


Ordinary & middling 
Fair to fine fresh 


“"lOrdinary to goo drop ... 


Fair to fine dark blue ... 


“|Blocky to fine clean 
|Picked fine pale in sorts, 


Bean & Pea size ditto 
Amber and red bold 
Medium & bold sorts 


Part yellow & mixed do.) 
+2. | 5 
..|£10 a £12 

6 10s a £11 


S, St -|Good and fine dry .,.|£3.a £8 
Zanzibar & Hepatic\Common and good ...|40s a £5 53 
BARK,CINCHONA Crown)Renewed ... ../3d a 10d 
Medium to fine Quill «(4d a 9d 
Spoke shavings ... j2d a 4d 
Branch oo eae {lia 3l 
Red...|/Renewed ... 2d a 1d 
Medium to good Quill... dd a 6d 
Spoke shavings ... «(2d a 3d 
Branch ,,. oes se (ld a 2d 
4 Twig 55 .. (ld a lid 
BEES’ WAX, E.I., WhitelGood to fine 1.  ...|€6 108 a £8 
Ne Yellow ... »|£6 a £7 
Le ee Fair togood |... ....|£6a £6 15s 
Allepee 1. «Fair to fine clipped .../Is3 a 23 64 
Mangalore --(Bold, bright, fairto fine...j1s 64 a 3s 41 
Malabar se Good to fine plump, cliped|2s a 23 9d 
Ceylon, Malabar sort Fairtog 0d bold bleached|2s 6d a 3s 61 
si aH mean »» |ls 6d a 25 4d 
yy smat Is 413 6d 
Alleppee and Small to bold brown «lis a 1s 63 
Mysore sort}Paiy to fine bold ./25 64 a 45 
a Ae puede «(13 6d a 1s 104 
: a », sma «./18 a ls 4d 
Long wild Ceylon....common to good ...|6d a 23 
CASTOR OIL, Ists| White Bn [43d a 47d 
ands Fair and good pale (3d a 32d 
aa Brow and brownish 2¢1a31 
_CHIULIES, Zanzibar ...)caiy to fine bright ‘|33s.a 40s 


30s a 33s 
7d ais 5d 


»/7d a ls 8d 
.../63d a Isld 
«(oad a 10d 
.../24d a 7d 
.../32d a 33d 


3d a Bid 


..|4d a 3d 


liga 1ls 6d 
22s 6d a 28s 6d 


ans 


16s a 20s 


+ {15s a 203 
(243 a 32s 6d 


50s a 903 


32s 6d a 60s 


Good white and green .,./40s a 50s 
"Good to fine bold ..|693a 753 
/Smalland medium . (408 a 523 

Fair to fine bold [823 a 403 

“|}Small and medium ../248 a 283 

Fair to good «| 193 


5 50s a 903 


£1l a £12 10s 
£10 a £11 
a £7 10s 


pier ae Good to fine pale frosted 
" ” uv 
ARABIC E.1. & Aden .. sifted el ane! alaos 
Sorts, dull red to fair .../85s a 55s 
@: i Good to five pale selected 45s a 55s 
aC ees Sorts middling to good... a 333 
ae Good and fine pale ; 358 a 100s 
proces ee Reddish to pale brown .../258 a 50s 
Madras Dark to fine paler aes a 50s 
SAFCET “I Rair to fine pinky blee 
peo ari and drop a 30s a 803 
Ordinary stony to mi dlins 15s a 253 
KINO a ...| Fair to fine bright ..,908 a 703 
MYRRH, picked Pair to fine pale w/£4a £7 
Aden sorts|Middling to good {703 a 803 
Fair to fine white (35s a 60s 


OLIBANUM, irop... 


” 
pickings.. 
siftings .. 

CINDIARUBBER me 
East African Ports, Zavz:- 
bar and Mozam)ique Coast 


Assam, 


Rangoon 
Madayascar, Tamatave, 
Majunga and Nossibe 


|Fair to good clean 


Reddish to middling 


22364 a 32s 64 


Middling togoodpale ,,,J/12s a 183 

_| slightly foul to fine «| LO3 a 153 
Red hard clean ball jis 8d a 23 
White softish ditto {lg 5d a ls 94 
Unripe root ./l0sals 4a 


Liver 
Jausage, fair to fine 
sso0d to fine 

Common foul & middling 


\|Good tofine pinky & white 
r air to good black | 


lis 2a a 1s 7a 
Ils 71a 1s10d 


Is Gd a ts 11d 
9d a 1s 4d 


Plis6d a 139d 


Is 8id a 28 


\13 83d a 137d 


LASS “ ood to fine pale ...(28 2d a 38 
TN GT AWS | TOBBUC. ‘ HE rk to fair (18 a 28 
Bladder Biber dies thin to fine bold,,,/18 6d a 33 4d 
Purse ..|Dark mixed to fine pale 63d a 1s 6d 


Kurrachee Leat 


*/Gommon to good pale .., 


1s 8d a 33 


London, 
HAST INDIA Continued 


QUO TATIONS East Coist Africa, Mala-! 


bar and Madras Voast, 
Bengal. 


{NDIGO, Bengal 


Kurpah 


Madras (Dry Leaf). 
[VORY- “Elephants Teeth- 


Billiard Ball Pieces 2313} 10 
Bagatelle Points 
Cut Points for Balls 


Mixed Points & Tips... 
Cut Hollows 


Ser Horse Teeth — 


2 aA 


2a 42 lb. 
MYRABOLAWES S, Bombay 


Madras, Upper Godavers 


a9 
Coast 
Pickings 


MACE, Bombay 
NUTMEGS, os 
NUX | Co Cochin, Madra: 


VOMICA 4 


Malabar, Black sifted ... 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry, White  ... 
PLUMBAGO, Lump 


Chips ae 
Dust Hip 


RED WOOD 
SAEFFLOWER, Bengal 


SALTPETKE, PRengal 

SANDAL WOOD, Logs... 
by Chips.. 

3APAN WOOD 

SHEDLAC 

JENNA, Tin: nevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS, M.-o’-P. 


large ne 
medium stout : 
chicken part stout 
oyster part thin 
Mussel 


Lingah Ceylon ,, 
TAMARINDS ‘ 


TORTOISESH &LL 
NURMERIC, Bengal 


September 10th, 


..|Sli, def. to fine sound 


and Ro ubiy 


QUALITY, 


— 


...|Middling to fine violet .. 


Oriinary to middling 
Fair to good reddish yiolt 
Ordinary and middling .. 
Middling to gocd 
Low to ord nary 


& upwards _...|Softslightly def, to sound 
over 30 & under 60 !b. a5 sf 
40 a 100 lb. ..|Hard 5 59 
Scrivelloes ae »..|SOfE 6 » 
.|Hard 


Sound 


Shaky to fine solid sd. . 
Defective, part hard 


sound 


Crvd.erkd & close strght 
BhimliesI, gool & fine 


{I, tair pivkig 


” 


If, 
jections 


” 


Good to fine picked 


.|Common to middling ... 
IEE S55 
.|Burnt and defective 


Dark to good bold pale... 


33's a 180’s 


JIL, CINNAMON .|Pair to fine heavy 
CITRONELLE Bright & good flavour. 
LEMON GuAS. 3 

CY LOnieaee. Mia.’ to fine, not wood) 
ee Zanzibar .../Picked clean flat leaf ... 
Mozambique » wiry oat =p) 

PEPPER— 


Fair to bold heavy... 
good 


” sy 008 


Sli’tly foul to fine bright 
Ordinary to fine bright... 


{Fair and fine bold 
Goodtofinepinky nominal 5 


Ordinary to fair Fe 
Inferior and pickings ... 


--|Ordinary to good 


Fair to fine flayour 
[Inferior to fine 
Lean to good bold 


. Ordinary to fine bright} 
..|Good to fine bold green... 
Medium to bold green..,.|4 
Small and medium green|z 


Common dark and smal] 


..(Ordinar, to good 
” E@ypridn—med. tolargel =: 


small and medium. 


1891.) 


pale 
-\83 6d a 10s 
Jubbleporel, good & fine 

pale 
fair re- 
../93 6d a 10s 
Vingorias, geod and fine 
..|lls 6d a 12s 


W’d com. darkto fine bold 
ma 65’3 a 80's pea +223 


Fair {o fine bold fresh|1 
Small ordinary and fair|6 


{OcTOBER 1, 18 


QUOTATION 


335d a 48 


ww £80 103 2£90 1 10 
..|£70 a £81 


£55 a £68 


... (£34 10s a£53 1h} 
...-|Thin to thick sli, def to 
..|£39 a £55 


isa 339d 


138 a 15s 


10s 61a lig 
4s a 10s 6d © 


“18864 a 10s 


2s a 3s 2d 
34a 1s 2d 


o ” ’ .-. {Is 
“Fair to fine brigi't bold 
| Middling to good small,..| 


15s a 22s 


oyster and cliicken|703 a 83s 


-|Bompay—fine thick 


./90s a 1003 


bright fairly clein|¥is Gin 1058 

aa Re » 803 a 102s 6d 

si oy  » (236d a 80: 
medium to fine bold (43s a 55s 
sm ull and m:dium sorts ous a 453 
30rts.. wes a 103 
‘Lid, to fine DIK u no tstony (15s a 18s 
Stony and inferior 83 a 12s 


fair & fine clean heavy{19s a 22s 
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Supplement monthly to the “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 


The following pages include the contents of the Magazine of the School of 


Agriculture for October :— 
THE CONGRESS ON SEWAGE-UTILIZATION 


§| NDER the presidency of H. R. H. 
. the Prince of Wales, the Seventh 
Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy held its meetings last 
The attendance 


week in London. 


is reported as being larger than on any previous 
occasion, and the foreign delegates consider- 
ably exceeded 2,000. The subjects of Hygiene and 
the prevention of diseases in man and animals were 
dealt with under 10 different sections, anda new 
department was inaugurated for the considera- 
tion of diseases communicable from the lower 
animals to man and vice versa. In the several 
departments many instructive papers were read, 
Interesting not only to medical men and veteri- 
narians, but to all communities at large, while 
most of the papers called forth valuable  dis- 
cussion. The varied nature of the business of 
the Congress testified to the rapid progress that 
is being made in somany departments of know- 
ledge, and to the practical research of numerous 
trained and earnest workers who are elucidat- 
ing the problems of life, and are applying the 
information acquired to the benefit of humanity. 


From the incomplete reports of the work of 
the Congress which have reached us, we are 
nof in a position to fully review those sections 
which must have a practical interest to agri- 
culturists, 

Dr. Carpenter contributed two papers on sew- 
age, and insisted that it was the duty of local 
authorities to utilize the sewage of towns, even 
although the process might not prove a com- 
mercial success, General testimony was borne 


to the value of sewage-grown forage, especially 
for dairy cows, and of sewage-raised vegetables 
and fruit as human food; and it was shown 
that as long as sewage was properly supplied, 
it communicates no injurious qualities to grow- 
ing plants, nor does it prove a nuisance to those 
residing in the neighbourhood ; indeed, evidence 
was adduced of the improved health of Croydon 
and other places since sewage had _ been 
applied to the fertilising of adjacent lands. 
We have before this referred to the desirability 
of utilizing the sewage of towns in Ceylon for 
agricultural purposes. It will, we admit, take 
time to overcome the objection of the generality 
of people to fresh sewage matter being brought 
in contact with vegetation intended for food, how- 
ever much distinguished men like Dr. Carpenter 
may aver that it communicates no injurious pro- 
perties to plants if intelligently supplied, We have 
witnessed sewage farming about Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, Paris and in Yorkshire, and experienced very 
little discomfort in walking through the irri- 
gated fields. It will of course be said that the 
heat of the East will, by more quickly decom- 
posing, give more foulness to the sewage matter. 
But there is another method of utilizing sew- 
age besides sewage-irrigation, and that is 
the conversion of it into poudrette. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Carpenter, it is the duty of Muni-’ 
cipal bodies to utilize sewage matter even if 
the process results in financial loss. It is more 
likely that in many cases there will be profit rather 
than a loss resulting from this latter process, for 
whilethe cost of manure-making will not be much 
more than the cost of removing the sewage and 
other refuse matter to distant places, there 
ought to be a good sale of the manure and a 
fair income resulting. There is at least one 
Municipal town in Ceylon where sewage, blood 
and other refuse substances are made up into 
a compost and left for the time necessary to 
transform it into a valuable and by no means very 
disagreeable manure; and it is desirable that Co- 
lombo should follow the lead of the town above 
referred to, and appoint one of the minor officers 
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of the Sanitary division of the Municipality to 
superintend the work of poudrette manufacture, 
after having seen the process in working where 
ij is carried on. 

There is more than one spot where sewage 
matter, and blood and other refuse from the 
slaughter-houses, together with coir dust could 
be manipulated without proving a nuisance to 
the public. : 

We hope to find this suggestion carried out, 
as there is little that could be said in the way 
of objection ; for while we would be glad to 
see illustrations of agricultural economy such as 
this, there is the high authority of the speaker 
at the Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 
that the utilization of sewage for agricultural pur- 
poses is by no means antagonistic to the funda- 
mental principles of sanitation, that should carry 
great weight with our city fathers. In our last 
issue we quoted a passage to prove that a large in- 
come was being realized by the Municipal towns 
in the Punjab by the sale of sewage and other 
refuse matter. We reproduce the following sen- 
tence :— 

“The sooner this prejudice (against the utiliza- 
tion of sewage in farming) disappears, the better 
for both the Municipal coffers and the agricul- 
turist, as a common gain must fall to both.’ 


SSeS eee 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The Sub-Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Council to report on the Ordinance relating to 
Cattle Disease, have recommended that the duties 
and powers vested and imposed on the Inspectors 
should be exercised and performed by the 
Government Agent, it being impracticable to 
procure in the island Inspectors having sufli- 
cient veterinary knowledge to carry out such 
duties to the satisfaction of the public. We 
suppose that this suggestion will be carried out 
pending such arrangements as will secure the 
Inspectors with the necessary veterinary know- 
ledge. We would suggest that a qualified 
person, and one who has had some experience 
of the working of measures relating to cattle 
disease, should be appointed to draw out a list 
of instructions, asa guide to those who are to 
assume the duties of veterinary inspectors, till 
these latter are available. 


Of late there have been reports of “ foot-and- 
mouth disease” from more than one district. 
There are two forms of this troublesome dis- 
order :—(1) Sporadic aphtha, and (2) Epizootic 
aphtha. The former which affects few (and 
especially young) animals is controllable to a 
great extent by aperient medicines and astringent 
washes, but the latter which affects large numbers, 
is very hard to deal with. It is commonly known 
in Scotland by the name “Murrain” which, 
however, has a totally different application with 
us. Affected animals should be isolated and 
care should be taken that they are kept ina 
clean dry place. A dose of 3 to # of a pint 
of linseed oil (according to the size and age 
of the animal) with an ounce of powdered ginger 
should be given to act on the bowels, the mouth 
should he washed with a solution of alum in 
water—one ounce toa quart—and the feet with 
0 stronger solution, and the hooves kept clean 


healing, and to cut and remoye all 


and dressed with blue vitriol (copper sulphate) 


or zine sulphate or salycilic acid or zine chloride 
or carbolic acid and glycernic (2 oz. to 6 oz. of 


water) or strong mixtures of Condy’s fluid or 
Sori ict 
Jeye’s disinfectant and water. 


j It is a good 
thing to relieve the vesicles and hasten their 
€ detached 
pieces of the hoof. Rock salt should be sup- 
plied for the animals to lick, 

Eleusine Indica (crow-foot or crab-grass) the 
Sinhalese Belatana, or as it is sometimes called 
the wild kurrakkan, is a variety of the Indian 
ragi (Lileusine Corocana) the Sinhalese kur- 
rakkan. It is figured and described in the New 
South Wales Agricultural Journal for February 
last. The Botanist to the Agricultural Department 
thus refers to it :— A coarse, erect, tufted peren- 
nial grass... .recognised by its dark green colour, 
strong stalks, and digitate panicles, the spikelets 
of which are flat, and overlap each other. It 
grows nearly all the year round, but during the 
summer months yields a great amount of rich 
succulent herbage, which is much relished by 
cattle. If cut when it first shows its flower 
stems, it makes excellent hay. Mr. G. D. Hilder 
of Kempsey, forwarded a specimen of this grass 
to me for identification quite recently, with a 
note to the effect that it was a ‘very good grass 
for cattle, and that they ate it greedily.’ Itis a 
grass that is worth disseminating on moist lands 
in the coastal districts; and as it produces a 
great amount of seed if left undisturbed for a time, 
there would be very little trouble in collecting any 
quantity. Besides its value asa forage grass, it 
is useful for binding the banks of rivers, dams, 
and loose earth, Its tough fibrous roots penetrate 
deeply into the soil, and in time form a perfect 
mat, so that flood-waters would have little effect 
upon the land where it was firmly established. 
It will even undergo partial submersion for 
a few days without the slightest injury.” 
This hardy grass grows abundantly inthe warmer 
parts of Ceylon, and cattle are very fond of it 
Native medical men recommend it for external 
application in cases of sprains. 


Two varieties of Cumbu (Penicillaria spicata) 
are grown in India: the ordinary variety is that 
grown as an unirrigated crop, while that known 
as Munumani Cumbu is an irrigated crop. The 
plants of this latter variety are shorter than those 
of the other, and mature sooner, fhe ears appear- 
ing as a rule at fourth node. Cumbu is con- 
sidered an unexhausting and ameliorating crop. 
It is largely grown and relished as a food by the 
natives of South India, It is a common proverb 
among them that “ cumbu is equal to paddy as 
food.” The crop is not usually manured, and is 
generally chosen for exhausted lands. It is either 
grown aloneand successively on the same land year 
after year, or with other crops such as green gram. 
The ears are reaped two or three times before the 
straw is cut. The chaff is used asa bedding for 
forming straw stacks, and subsequently added to 
the manure heaps. The straw, which is inferior 
to paddy straw, is not of much valne as fodder, 
Cumbu is grown to some extent in the island, 
and principally in the North-Western Province. 
A small extent of the new land attached to the 
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School of Agriculture is about to be laid under 
cumbu. 

A small quantity of the seed of Lathyrus 
Sylvestr isfor experimental cultivation at the 
School of Agriculture, has been indented for. 


Of Cholum (Sorghum Vulgare) there are two 
varieties grown in South India, Songucholum 
and Arisicholum. In the former the grain has 
many husks, in the latter the grain is visible 
protruding over the husk. The former variety 
which is raised for fodder may or may not produce 
ears. It principally follows cotton. Cholum 
straw is wholly consumed without any portion 
being rejected. The crop is reaped in 4 months 
close to the ground, the roots remaining or 
not, as the soil is hard or. soft, in the 
ground. About three cartload of 40 bundles 
each is said to be a fair outturn of fodder. 
Cholum is grown as a grain crop without rotation 
where sand predominates, and the grain of this 
Arisicholum is eaten by the poorer classes. The 
straw and chaff are given to cattle, but consump- 
tion of the grain by them is said to be attended 
with distention of the stomach. The albuminoid 
ratio of cholum straw is the lowest of all Indian 
fodders, but, says Dr. VanGeyzel, Chemical 
Wxaminer, Madras, “ without further information 
as to the digestibility of the straw, it is not possible 
in reference to the analysis of cholum to explain 
the high repute in which the fodder is held, 
although in respect of the total amount of 
nutriment contained in it, it is superior to all 
the other Indian fodder straws.’ 


The Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales 
declares that the value of Sorghum (Sorghwn 
Saccharatum) for the food it furnishes to man 
in the form of flour from grain, of sugar, and 
of mollasses, and to animalsin the form of green 
fodder, ensilage or grain, has not keen fully re- 
cognised, Its value as a source of sugar has 
been conclusively shown in the United States by 
exhaustive investigations, and the financial results 
of a number of sorghum sugar factories, to be 
a highly commercial one. The plant also furnishes, 
in addition to sugar, a large quantity of syrup 
of the best quality, seed, and other by-products 
of commercial value. It is, in fact, a plant 
which has been found to pay the farmer to cul- 
tivate. Sorghum is said to succeed wherever 
maize will grow, and provided it gets a good 
stand in t\e earlier part of the season, will even 
flourish during a drought far too severe for maize. 
Three to four crops can be obtained in a year 
from sorghum, which, whether in the form of 
green food or chopped with straw, is very much 
relished by stock. The clean seed, as food to 
man or animals, is fully equal in value to either 
maize or oats, and but little inferior to wheat. 
The average yield of seed may be put down at 
30 bushels per acre. 


——____» 
SOME USEFUL EXOTIC PLANTS. 
I. The Bassia Latifolia. 


Among the plants which Mr. J. P. William 
of Henaratgoda has grown for sale, there are 
several very useful ones, which would readily 


find a home in the Island and prove to be 
highly yremunerative. Among these is the 
Mahawah tree (Bassia latifolia.) The genus Bassia 
is represented in Ceylon by a widely-growing 
and useful timber tree, the B. longifolia. Apart 
from the uses to which the timber of this 
tree is put, we find the villagers making its 
fruits and flowers articles of food. The sweet 
syrup obtained by boiling the flower calyices 
is used by the poorer classes in the interior 
villages for making certain sweets. It is believed 
that the hard cement which is met with in 
ancient structures of Ceylon was formed with 
the syrup of J, and the large forests of 
Mi trees which existed at the period would 
have supplied this article to a large extent. The 
Bassia latifoha is, however, not indigenous 
to the island. This plant would ap- 
pear to be of very great economic value, 
and it is being at the present day in- 
troduced into many countries. It grows well 
in India, and the extension of its cultivation is 
contemplated by the Indian Forest Department. 
The tree is a very handsome growth, attaining 
a height of from forty to sixty feet, and it 
thrives in dry stony soil, and in fact grows 
well in all soils at the sea-level and up to 
very high elevations. The flowers are used in 
distilling a spirit very much resembling arrack ; 
and a single tree bears from 200 to 400 lbs. 
of flowers in a season. On account of the large 
percentage of saccharine matter found in them, 
they are used as an article of food both for 
man and beast, apart from their value as pro- 
ducers of spirit. The seed, like our country 
Bassia, the Me tree of the Sinhalese, contain 
a large percentage of oil, and this oil is used 
for lighting purposes and in the manufacture 
of candles and soap. The oil cake is also valued 
as a food for cattle and a, good fertilizer. 
The timber of this tree is hard and strong, and is 
used for carriage wheels, railway sleepers, &c., 
while a gum is obtainable from the bark. 
The cultivation of the plant presents no dif- 
ficulties, and it recommends itself for growth 
in any plantation. It would be well it our 
Forest Department also decided on planting the 
tree in the different districts of the Island. 
Not only will it be a means of adding to the 
food supplies of the villagers, but also as a means 
of adding to the revenue. Besides, the extension 
of the railway system in the Island necessitates 
the importation of timber, and this fact should 
weigh with the Forest Department authorities 
in deciding, on the cultivation of such useful 
exotic timber trees as the Mahawah tree. 


Wi AS DSS: 


wees ee 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE COCONUT PALM. 
I. 


Tlaving selected the seed nuts, they should be 
planted in rows in a horizontal position, sufliciently 
deep to properly cover the germinating side, 
in beds, which should be divided by narrow paths 
for convenience in watering. The nuts are gene- 
rally put down in the nurseries as close together 
as possible—say with a four finger breadth space 
between two. ‘The beds may advantageoulsy be 
repared between two rows of palms, or in the 
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centre between four trees, or, if in new land, 
under large trees in well-worked-up soil, which has 
afterwards been mixed up with decaying leaves 
and compacted. If the beds are laid down in the 
open, it is advisable to lightly cover over the 
planted nuts with a quantity of old straw which 
will protect the nuts from the sun, and eventually 
decay and mingle with the soil. The beds when 
prepared after the first two methods, should be 
watered three times a week, but if straw be used 
to cover them, twice a week will be sufficient. 
If a copious shower of ‘rain fall, 12 or 14 days 
may be allowed to elapse before again watering. 
The nuts, if damaged in no way, will begin to 
sprout from 3 to 4months after planting, and in 
six months’ time will be ready for transplanting. 
It generally happens that some plants will be 
more forward than others, owing to difference in 
the thickness of shell. Those trees which have 
nuts with very thick shells are considered very 
valuable, and are called “fighting coconuts,” 
fetching from 25 to 50 cents each, especially 
about the 12th of April, the date of the Hindu 
New Year, when “ coconut fighting” is a common 
pastime. 

In former times the rows of plants, when 
transplanted, where put 24 feet apart, but this 
plan was found tobe a mistake, as the trees did 
not sufficiently shade the ground. Now all new 
plantations have the rows 22 feet apart, and the 
new method notonly keepsthe ground cooler but at 
the same time economises space, each acre thus 
containing about 90 plants. If, from necessity, 
plants have to be selected from native nurseries, 
tall spindly ones should be rejected. A good 
plant should have dark green leaves, a stem in- 
clined to be thick, and 2 or 3 feet in height. 
Plants with yellow leaves should be avoided— 
as this is an infallible sign of weakness. 

The holes for receiving the plants should be 
about 3 feet square and 13 to 2 feet deep. 
Care should be taken to remove any stones and 
roots that may be in or near the hole, while 
just before planting it is advisable to throw in 
half a bucket of water to keep the soil moist 
till the regular watering commences. In 
transplanting the palms the young roots should 
not as faras possible be injured. A stout-pointed 
stake may be used as a lever for raising the 
nuts in the nurseries. 

After placing the palms in the holes prepared 
for them, a quantity of decayed leaves, wood, &c., 
may be put round each plant before filling in 
with earth. 
care that the plant remains perfectly straight. 
Then make a circular bed all round the palm to 
retain any water put in, and conclude by pouring 
over a full bucket of water. 

R. ATHERTON, 


(To be continued. ) 


(Ce 
THE DAIRY. 


Dairy work in Ceylon should receive more 
attention, and a proper supply of good milk and 
butter ought to be brought within the reach of 
the inhabitants of our cities and towns. The 
residents of Colombo are aware how difficult it 
is to procure pure cow milk, what is sold as such 
being very often adulterated with buffalo milk 
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and water in various proportions. The adultera- 
tion of milk with water, if the water is good is 
only a minor evil, the loss being only in 
pocket, but it is a far more serious matter if the 
milk has been obtained from a diseased cow, and 
what guarantee have we that the milk offered 
for sale in our streets is the produce of healthy 
animals? The milk is also affected by the nature 
of the water that the cow drinks, or that added 
to the milk. Microscopic investigations have 
revealed the fact that if a cow is allowed to 
drink water containing animalcule, these minute 
forms of organised life may be found in its milk. 

The ill-effects of drinking diseased milk may 
not be always apparent especially in the case of 
adults, but there are instances known where dis- 
ease and death have been directly traced to the 
ill-effects of drinking unwholesome milk in the 
case of children who are the largest consumers of 
milk, The question suggests itself—what ought 
to be done to ensure a good and wholesome sup- 
ply of milk? The mere inspection of the milk 
would be useless, the only effective and most 
convenient method being the inspection of dairy 
cattle and dairies by qualified persons, and 
prohibiting the sale of milk except by licensed 
dairymen. 

There is a great demand for good milk and 
butter in Colombo, and this has been to some 
extent met by the establishment of a dairy ona small 
scale in connection with the Agricultural School. 
A year and a half ago we started with only one 
cow, the whole of whose milk we then found it 
difficult to sell, in face of the opposition offered by 
milkmen and bungalow servants, but our hopes 
have been realised beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations by our possessing today a dairy of 15 
cows with an ever-increasing demand for our 
milk, which we are unable to meet without the 
small assistance we hope to receive from Govern- 
ment, 

In establishing dairies in a country like Ceylon, 
an important matter is the opportunities they 
give for the systematic study of the feeding and 
management of milch cattle, the different breeds, 
the qualities and quantities of the milk yielded 
by them, and of the means of improving these 
breeds, also the necessity for the introduction of 
improved dairy appliances, &c. 

The marvellous dairy results which have been 
obtained in Europe and America are mainly due 
to the most careful selection and breeding of good 
milk-giving strains. 

DAIRYMAN. 
————_____ 


LATHYRUS SYLVESTRIS. 


Lathyrus Sylvestris is the name of a legumi- 
nous fodder plant which, from all accounts must 
be considered nothing less than a boon to the 
agriculturist, and especially to cattle farmers. 
Its experimental cultivation is about to be under- 
taken in India, where, if the experiment 
prove a success, the plant will no doubt be in- 
troduced into, and extensively cultivated in, 
Ceylon. Lathyrus Sylvestrisis reported to grow 
luxuriantly year after year on the most 
barren arid land, and to be excel- lent fodder 
for cattle. The plant is a native of Germany, 
and its merits were first brought to light by 
Professor Wagner, whoimproved the wild variety 
by cultivation for 15 years. 
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A writer in the North British Agriculturist 
speaks of it in enthusiastic terms as “the plant 
which in course of years will cover throughout 
the world the vast areas of arid, uncultivated, 
and at present mostly uncultivable land, sup- 
plying abundance of the most nutritious, sweet 
fodder to countless millions of horses, cattle and 
sheep; the plant which will promote the per- 
manent prosperity and progress of stock-farm- 
ing and agriculture to a certain degree unknown 
before; the plant which in due course will form 
the greatest source of national wealth in every 
land.” 

According to a report made on Lathyrus Sylves- 
tris by Mr. Charles Hope, the plant is said to 
resemble the everlasting pea in habits of growth 
and in general appearance, and the blossoms are 
of a reddish purple colour, The seed takes 
rather a long time to germinate, and the plant 
takes three years to come to maturity, multi- 
plying freely by means of creeping underground 
stems. It is said to yield remunerative crops 
for fifteen years, when its natural vigour declines, 
and it is necessary to plongh up and re-sow. 
The expense of seed and labour per annum is 
consequently very small. The quality as shown 
by analysis is twice as good as any other fodder 
plant at present in cultivation, weight for weight, 
in the natural green state. The small quantity 
of water naturally present in the green plant 
is a very conspicuous item, helping not a little 
towards the foregoing statement. The rest of 
the extract does not show very much chlorophyll, 
and is more like oil than wax. The great ad- 
vantage is in the very high percentage of 
albuminoids which is the more fortunate, seeing 
that the natural order is not benefited to a 
remunerative extent by direct applications of 
nitrogenous manures. The percentage of indi- 
gestible fibre is naturally lower in the young plant, 
and the tissues of the plant should not be allowed 
to grow old. The ash is very high, and will no 
doubt afford plenty of bone-forming material for 
young animals, and be very suitable to cows 
yielding a fluid which is intended to nourish 
the young. The albuminoid ratio is wonderfully 
high, being as 1: 4°5, and most nearly resembles 
the concentration of bran, which shows aratio 
of 1: 4:2, than any other simple food. Hence 
it must be considered a very concentrated food, 
twice as concentrated as any green fodder in 
cultivation. It will probably be found eccono- 
mical to dilute the food, feeding along with it 
some straw or roots, until the desired ratio be 
obtained. The most approved ratio for cattle 
is 1:7 at the commencement of feeding for fatten- 
ing, and this is gradually raised to 155 to 
finish. The albuminoid ratio of oats being 
1: 6:5, and the ratio for a horse according to Wolff 
being 1: 9, it follows that Lathyrus Sylvestris 
is more than suflicient to maintain a horse at 
work, It is customary to purchase concentrated 
foods, and by mixing to make the ratio for 
horses and cattle more nitrogenous, but here is 
a plant in which the reverse process appears 
to be the proper course to pursue, the hay of 
which reminds one of the composition of cotton- 
eake. Cattle are reported to eat the fodder 
freely and at once, so that there is no ques- 
tion of its palatability. The German reports put 
the produce at 17 tons per acre. If any manures 


are to be added witha view to benefiting the 
crop they should be phosphates and potash, as 
nitrogenous manures are not likely to yield a 
profitable return. It is stated, however, that the 
plant will never require any manure of any 
kind, As. soon as the crop attains a sufficient 
length for the scythe, it should be cut; the 
same plot may be cut from 38 to 5 times ina 
season. It should not be allowed to bloom, and 
should not be pastured. The plant is being 
tried at various places, and is surely worth a 
trial. Especially in this Island where there is 
almost a total absence of cultivation of fodder 
crops for cattle, will the introduction of Lathy- 
rus Sylvestris prove of incalculable benefit. 


ee es 


THE GRAPE VINE. 
(Vitis Vinifera.) 

7. Planting out, §c.—After the soil has been 
broken up and exposed to the mellowing action 
of the air for at least a month, the clods should 
be pulverized and the land levelled before it is 
ready for planting. If it is flat and free from 
rocks the iron plough may be used for ploughing 
it, and the harrow or the native plough for 
breaking down the clods. If, however, the land 
is rocky and uneven, the mamoty will have to 
be used for both purposes. 

When the cuttings strike and have grown to 
a sufficient height, say two feet, they are fit for 
transplanting. The spots where they are to be 
planted may be previously marked out by means 
of pegs, &c. The vines should not be planted 
too close to each other. No false economy with 
aview to saving land should be allowed to spoil a 
vineyard, which is to last for more than a life- 
time. The Rey. lather Assauw, of Wahakotte, 
in reply to enquiry made on this head, has 
kindly favoured me with the following piece of 
information :—“'The vines I have are 12 feet 
apart; and those planted last year 8 or 9 feet 
apart seem to thrive well.” 

An extract fromthe Annual Report for 1889 
of the Agricultural Department of Queensland 
is also well worth quoting in this connection! 
Speaking of Mr. Bassett’s vineyard it says :— Mr, 
Bassett states that, like many others when first 
entering upon this industry, he was possessed 
of very little knowledge of grape vines, or the 
proper method of laying out a vineyard ; conse- 
quently after planting the first portion, he found 
that he -had placed the vines too close together, 
and therows also too near to each other, viz., 
5 feet between and 4 feet inthe rows. In the 
second portion of the vineyard planted he im- 
proved his system of planting by placing the 
vines wider apart, viz., 6 feet in and 5 feet 
between the rows. More experience was gained 
by his second planting, the result being that in 
the last portion planted he adopted what he con- 
siders to be the proper space in the Roma dis- 
trict, viz., 10 feet betweenand 6 feet in the rows.” 

In a country like Ceylon where plants grow 
so vigorously and luxuriantly, the distance, I 
daresay, ought not to be any less. 

Manure may be used rather sparingly at 
first. No raw or hot dung should be used at 
all. Half-rotten cowdung of the appearance of 
black mould should be mixed up with the soil 
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toa depthof 13 feet, in holes 3 feet wide, 
before the young plants are set. [Subsequent 

manuring will be considered later on. | 
The plants should be removed carefully from 
the nursery bed without injuring the roots, if 
possible with the clod of earth holding on ; 
and as soon as each plant is taken up, it 
should be planted in one of the prepared holes, 
watered and shaded. The shoot should be sup- 
ported by loosely tieing it to a stick driven 
into the ground. Watering should be continued 
regularly morning and evening until the young 
vine is well established in the new place. It 
is however best to avail ourselves of the wet sea- 
son for the purpose of transplanting. 
EK. OT. 

Haputale, 24th September, 1891. 
(To be continued.) 
ae 
CRUDE THEORIES REGARDING THE 
ORIGIN OF CERTAIN PLANTS. 


Hoonr, 


Like most economic plants the jak tree was 
originally found growing wild, and its value as 
a food was known to none. It was in fact con- 
sidered to be a poisonous growth, till the god 
Sakra made its value known by a strange method. 
This divine benefactor is related to have descen- 
ded to earth having assumed the form of an old 
man, and carrying a large-sized jak, to have pre- 
sented himself before a village housewife, 
entreating her to boil for him the fruit he 
carried. With some persuastion the woman was 
induced to do the service asked for. After 
delivering his burden the old man went away on 
some pretended business, giving the woman strict 
injunctions not to taste of the fruit. The strange 
plan of the god succeeded well, for with the 
proverbial curiosity of a woman, the housewife, 
like her mother Eve, was most inquisitive to 
know what the fruit.tasted like, for the aroma 
of the boiling jak rather pleased her. Having 
gingerly tasted a portion of a seed, she was quite 
fascinated by its agreeable flavour, and eventu- 
ally partook of the greater portion of the boiled 
fruit before the old man arrived. The trans- 
formed god on his return seeing what had oceur- 
red, accused the woman, calling her Hera Leeya 
(woman thief) and disappeared. Since that time 
the jak was known by the name of Heralecya, 
while the fruit (like the roast-pig of Lamh) 
became a favourite food with the people. 


The coffee berry too as it originally grew in 


its wild state was looked upon as a poisonous 
fruit. 1t is related that a certain woman having 
quarrelled with her husband made up her mind 
in a fit of anger to put an end to her miserable 
existence by taking some poison in his absence. 
Rushing into the neighbouring jungle, she found 
a tree laden with red berries, and gathering some 
of the fruit, peeled off the outer husk, and at- 
tempted to eat the seeds; but these were so un- 
palatable that she decided on roasting them first. 
The roasted coffee, however, proved more bitter 
and distasteful than the raw beans, and being 
unable to swallow them, she conceived the idea 
of reducing them to a powder, and after mixing 
this with water, drinking it down, By a strange 
chance there was a pot of hot water near at 


hand, and this water she poured over the coffee 
powder, drank off the infusion and prepared her- 
self for death. To her astonishment, however, 
the enraged wife found that the coffee, so far 
from acting as a poison, seemed to eneryvate her, 
and at the same time to calm her rage, till she felt 
ashamed of her cowardly attempt to take her 
life. On the return of her husband she went to 
him in contrition and confessed all, and he, after 
mildly rebuking her for her weakness, decided 
to himself to try the infusion of the berry, which 
he pronounced excellent. Henceforward coffee 
became a favourite beverage, and the berry was 
called Kopé (anger), since it was the anger of 
the woman that was the means of discovering 
its virtues. MEAs Das. 
ee 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


M. Leon Mandereau, a French savant, claims 
to have made the discovery that in cases of 
“ localised” tuberculosis (such as is confined to 
the lungs, pleura, or liver), the aqueous humour 
in the eyes contains the characteristic tubercle 
bacillus in sufficient numbers to be readily 
identified, in different stages of the disease. 
In the case of living animals the aqueous humour 
is obtained by puncturing the cornea, 


Ringworm, which commonly occurs among 
cattle, and especially calves, is due to a vege- 
table parasite—Tvichophyton tonsurans. Affected 
animals should be isolated and taken in hand 
as soon as they show signs of the disease. 
The spots should be washed with plenty of 
soft soap in warm water, but care must be 
taken not to spread the fungus—scales and 
scabs being removed by soaking with carbolic acid. 
Among the remedies commonly employed are 
solutions of corrosive sublimate and biniodide of 
mercury, both active poisons and requiring care- 
ful use, carbolic acid and preparations of iodine 
and iodoform. <A safe and effectual dressing 
which should be well rubbed in, is prepared 
by mixing one part each of tincture of iodine 
and ordinary paraffin with ten parts of vase- 
line. This should be applied daily for 3 or 4 
days, and in cases of old standing the washing 
with soft soap and the dressing should be 
repeated every second day for a week. To 
destroy all traces of the parasite, all manure 
and filth about the cattle sheds should be re- 
moved, and the fioors and woodwork wetted with 
a one-thousandth solution of corrosive sublimate, 
with which also all harness, halters, clothing 
and brushes should be washed or boiled, 


A report sent into the Queensland Department 
of Agriculture deals with experiments in jam 
and jelly making with mangoes. In Ceylon, jams 
and jellies made of these fruits are common 
enough, but whether their manufacture for com- 
mercial purposes will pay remains to be seen. 
The abovementioned report refers to an excellent 
marmalade than can be made of the fruit, and 
goes on to speak of “the great possibilities” in 
connection with the mangoe crop, and declares 
that if the fruit be put into the market in the 
shape of jelly and marmalade, it would be certain 
to come into universal popularity, and that it 
might be manufactured*and gold at a handsome 
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profit. With its abundant crops of mangoes 
Ceylon might send almost an unlimited supply 
of the preserved fruit, but until it be proved 
that the manufacture will pay—and an attempt 
has already been made with this object in view 
—no one is likely to start the industry. 


General Fisher, R. E., writing of water required 
for rice cultivation, says:—“The quantity used 
in the Godavery and Kistna Deltas, viz., ‘015 ¢. ft. 
per second per acre, or 2 ¢c, yards per hour, 
has been found, from many years’ experience, 
to be ample, and immense volumes go to waste 
for which drainage works have to be provided. 
So far, then, as South India is concerned, in such 
localities everything appears to have been done 
which is at all necessary, so far as relates to 
the quantity of water required for such irrigation. 
A correspondent, however, states that in Italy 
the quantity given varies from ‘036 to ‘l4 ¢. ft. 
per second per acre. The former is more than 
double the quantity usually allowed in India, 
about 4:05 c. yards per hour per acre, and the 
latter in upwards of 18:7 ¢. yards per hour per 
acre; the question then is how would it be 
practicable to secure such supplies of water in 
the dry months in India? ‘To store water for 


1,000 acres, say for 120 days’ supply at the 
rate of 7:12 c. yards per hour per acre, we 


want nearly 50 million c. yards to be stored 
in order to provide for evaporation, leakage, 
&e., and for such extent of land as we have 
in the deltas the quantity required would be 
25,900 million c. yards of water. It is quite 
plain, then, that the Government could never 
go tosuch an expense. If the Italians do obtain 


such quantities it must be from rivers which 
by natural 


are supplied in the hot months 


reservoirs from the snows melting in the hills 
or lakes. So far as my knowledge and experience 
go, I should say they use too much. instead of 
too little water in India, and this is confirmed 
by the practice of the natives in using well- 
water when it is said a field requires to be 
irrigated once in 3 or 4 days; and I have 
always found that it was quite easy in tank 
irrigation to cut off the supply largely during 
the nights. The waste which now goes by no 
one attending at all to the sluices of a tank is 
enormous ; these are allowed to discharge day 
and night through their appertures, exactly in 
the same way whether the heads over them are 
5 feet or 20 feet. Now the velocity in the one 
case would be 215'5 inches per second, and 
430°6 inches per second in the other theoretically. 
The loss of water in tanks I believe is not 
due so much to evaporation as to this huge 
waste by mere carelessness and negligence, If 
the rice were cultivated in India as it is in 
South Carolina, very much less water would 
be required, and the yield be much greater. 
There is apparently no difference in the seed 
as Sonth Carolina had this conveyed there 
originality from the Mauritius, but the Yankees 
allow of no such thing as “mamool” to keep 
them sticking in the mud.” 

The Cow-tree which is found growing in the 
rocky arid plains of South America to a height 
of more than a hundred feet, and first described 
by Baron Humboldt, yields a rich nutritious 
milk. The juice is obtained from the stem by 
making incisions, and is collected by natives 
in gourds. It is used with cassava and Indian 
corn bread, and for several months in the year 
is the principal food of the natives, 
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THE QUALITIES AND. COST OF THE 
LEADING FERTILIZERS EMPLOYED IN 
COFFEE CULTURE 


7IRE exhaustively dealt with in 
Mr, Pringle’s letter which we 
publish below. Of course the 
main principles which apply 
to coffee culture, apply equal. 
ly to the tea enterprise ; and 
H} as but few estates in Ceylon 
“to provide cattle manure on a 
large scale, planters will do well to give full 
consideration to the arguments, founded on 


the enhancement of original pricaby cost 
of carriage in favour of taking every pre- 
Caution to secure artificial manures of the 


those 
and ammonia are most concentrated. It is in- 
teresting to learn which are the best of the 
mineral (fossil) phosphates of Europe or America, 
but with so fruitful a source of fresh bones next 
door ta us in India, our business is to see that 
we obtain the best of these. So with castor oil 


cake; while,if we use fish, we are bound to see 
that it contains a minimum of the substance 
with which some grocers are said to mix their sugar. 
Large dealers in fertilizers to whom appreciable 
orders are sent, cannot object to bear the cost of 
analyses of the substances they sell, so that the 
buyers may have a guarantee of the real value of 
the articles they purchase, with the prospect in 
most cases of considerable cost of sarriage by rail 
carts and on coolies’ heads; all of which are as 
heavy for inert as for active matter. 


very best quality: in which phosphates 


Coffee is of some considerable interest 
still in Ceylon, and the enterprise may some 
day revive. Meantime, Ceylon planters will, 


if guided by their own experience alone, feel 
surprise if not scepticism, at the effects attributed 
fo manures in “ backing up” trees badly affected 
by leaf disease. What happened here, when the 
disease became virulent was that manuring merely 
enabled an alfected tree to put on a fresh coat 
of leaves for the fungus to suck the life blood 
out of. But there was a second enemy which 
was fed, especially by cattle manure, and that 
was the deadly rootlet-doyvouring white grub. 


While much is said in these South of India letters 
of the ravages of the stem borer (a very minor 
and rave evil in Ceylon) there is not a word ssid 
about THE pest which in our case sapped the life 
of the tree at its root, while the fungus destroyed 
crop after crop of foliage, in the elaboration of which 
the unfortunate coffee bush exhausted its energies. 

Happily, tea seems exempt from both of these 
deadly plagues, and as yet no other of much conse- 
quence has visited our staple. But as the estates 
advance in age, more or less exhaustion of the 
nutritious elements of the soil will be inevitable. 
The loss must be supplied, mainly with artificial 
manures; and the information supplied by Mi. 
Pringle must be of value to the planter, in 
his efforts at effective but economical manuring 
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VALUE AND VALUATION OF MANURES: 
PART II. 


By WittraM PRINGLE, M, 8. C.L, 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST TO MESSR8. MATHESON & CO. 


(Under special arrangement for publication in the 

© Ceylon Observer” and “ Tropreal Agriculturist.’’) 

Bones as mentioned in Part I have Phosphates 7. e, 
Tricalcic phosphate varying from 3940 per cent up to 
57:08 per cent and Ammonia from 3:01 per cent up 
to 5:23, taking the cost of standard quality bones on 
the coast say R60, then the value of the samples 
would be as follows :— 


Standard. Highest. Lowest. 


Phosphates 48 per ct. 57°08 perct. 39.40 per ct. 
Ammonia 4 5 5'23 in B:015 5.055 
Phos- 

phates at R? 36 43°81 29°55 
Ammonia at R6 24 31°38 18:06 

Total value R60 75:19 47-1 


The buyer pays R6O for an article that may only 
be worth R47'61 or it may be worth R75:‘19; there 
is a money value of R27°58 between the highest and 
the lowest. 

Supposing that 4 owt. of standard quality bones are 
to be used and the poorest quality are supplied it 
will be necessary to use 4 cwt: 3 quarters and 
13 Ib. nearly 5 cwt, to make the quantity of phos- 
phates equal; while with Ammonia to make it up to 
the standard 5-cwt. 1 quarter and 9b. would be 
needed : so that to make No. 3 equal to the standard 
it would be advisable to add 30lb. of 6 per cent oil 
cake to the 4 cwt. 3 quarter and 13 Ib. of bones 3rd 
quality to bring it up to the equivalent ofthe standard. 
With the highest quality the whole is reversed. 
Rongbly spesking, suppose the phosphate value to be 
sot against the Ammonis, the proportion’ required 
would be highest 34 cwt, standard 4 cwt. and lowest 


5 ewt, that is toget the money equivalent on the 
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basis mentioned; to get the full manurial value the 
manures would have to be adjusted with in the case 
of the lowest, by increasing the quantity used and 
adding some nitrogenous matter to bring up the 
ammonis. In the case of the highest the addition 
of a littlemore burnt earth or cattle manure would 
reduce it to the standard, tlie consumer benefiting 
in the reduced cost of carriage. 

The question of carriage is of as groat impor- 
tance in the oase of bones as it is with oil cake; 
and a very little consideration will show that 
it is worth while to take a little trou- 
ble to secure a first rate article; in England 
if the bones are not up to the standard guaranteed, 
the vendor pays the cost of the enalysis and makes 
-an allowance to cover cost of carriage. 

One large firm of manure manufacturers in their 
annual circular issued in the spring of this year (1891) 
make the following allowances :— 


15/0d per unit for ammonia 

3/9a do do soluble phosphate 

2/6d do do bone phosphate 
The only stipulations of importance being that the 
surplus yalue of one element shall be set against the 
deficitin the others if any exists; and that they have 
the right if they are not satisfied with the analysis, to 
have a second one made and to strike the average of 
the results. 

Steamed bone flour as it decomposes more easily is 
considered to be worth five per cent more than 
the raw. 

The physical condition is in most cases, and on 
the generality of soils very important, and is worth 
paying for, as it means a quicker action when finely 
divided manures are used. If manuring oan only be 
done on one-third of the estate per year, so that the 
whole is only manured once in three years, a mixture 
of steamed bone flour, raw bore meal, with if necese 
sary some fish meal and oil cake to supply the extra 
ammonia would be a suitable manure, as the mate- 
rials would not all decompose at once nor nt the 
same rate, but would gradually yield up the food to 
the plant; the proportions should be adjusted 
to suit the soil, climate, &c. &c. Where possible 
{ would prefer annual broad cast manuring. 

Fish when pure and dry is a very valuable manure, it 
decomposes more readily than either steamed bones 
or oil cake, when ground down to meal it is a very 
powerful stimulant, and must be used with care. 

The commercial article is often mixed with large 
quantities of sand; I have examined some that had 
80 per cent in it, but the following analyses show that 
with oare the sand and insoluble matter need not 
exceed 2 per cent. Allover this should be deducted 
from the gross weight, and ifit exceeds 5 per cent an 
allowance should be meade to defray expense of carri- 
age. I also give the analyses of two samples by John 
Hughes, F. 1. c. &c., which represent the ordivary article 
of commerce where no limit is placed on the amount 
of sand. Mr. Hughes found as much as 62 per cent of 
sand in a sample and he considers No.1 to bea fair 
average of fish usually imported in Oeylon, No.3 fairly 
represents the best quality delivered in Coorg,and the 
supply is practically unlimited; it could be greatly 
improved hy squeezing some of the oil out of it. 


Fish Manure 


J. Hughes Pringle 
Analyst. No. 1 38 4 
Fish Salt 
manure. Whole, Fish. fish. 
Moisture 524 8 =6138'12 13°78 12°32 
(*) Organic 
matter 81°18 43.40 54:40 62.09 
(+) Phosphoric 
acid 5:24 8°70 8°22 3°46 
Lime 6:20 19°10 17:02 4°54 
Alkaline 
Salts &o, 3.37 5:49  5:35(f) 14:96 
Sand 48°77 19°10 1:23 2:63 
10000 100°0) 10000 100°00 
(*) Containing Ses 
nitrogen 4°01 5'84 5:71 457 


Equal to 
ammonia 487 7:09 6:92 5°54 
(~) Equal to tricalcice 
phosphate 1144 1899 17:92 T5A 
({) Containing com- 
mon salt 14°75 
The value of No. lis R. R. Annas 
Phosphates 11°44 at g 8 10 
Ammonia 4°87 at 6 30 0 
Total value...R38 10 
While No. 8 is worth 
Phosphates 17:92 at g 13 8 
Ammonia 6°92 at 6 42 0 
Total value... R55 8 


Hughes’ No. 2 sample is worth a little more. 


It is usual to consider + per cent under or over 
the wkole number a fair allowance for errors in sam- 
pling &c. and to pay on each half per cent. It ia 
a fair give and take arrangement between buyer and 
seller. Thus 105 per cent is paid for as 10 and one 
3, 108 or 10:7 at the same rate, but 10°8 is paid 
for as 11 and 102 as 10. 

So far I have dealt with readily procurable native 
manures, but where carriage is very expensive, it is 
cheaper to use more concentrated manures which can 
be dilated with burnt earth or cattle manure or 
weed compost, or jungle, or soil &c. as may be thought 
best. 

In other cases a heavy crop is on the trees and 
they are to be backed up; a quick acting manure 
must be used to enable them to satisfactorily ripen 
it, and leave the trees fit for the nextone. So with 
leaf disease or anything else that exhausts, backed 
up by easily assimilable food not only help the 
trees to recover rapidly, but minimize the risk 
of loss of crop. 


First let us cousider a case where carriage costs 
say R50 per ton and 6 tons ammonia is to be supplied. 
100 tons oil cake 6 per cent at R6 per unit —R3,600 


Carriage of 6 tous of ammonia 5,000 
Cost of 6 tons on the estate R8,600 
Equal to per ton of ammonia eas R1,438 


10 per cent oil cake is worth to the planter quite 
one rupee per ton more than 7 per cent and a fair 
price for it would be seven rupees per unit ton; 60 
tons will give 6 tons ammonia aud the cost is 

60 tons oil cake 10 per cent at R7 per unit —R4,200 


Carriage of 6 tons ammonia 356 = 3,000 
Cost of G tons on the estate 200 R7,200 
Equal to perton ... 500 R1,200 


A saving of R1,400 by using 10 per cent at R7 per 
unit ton instead of 6 per cent at R6, equal to R233 
per ton of ammonia delivered: Now if 24 per cent 
sulphate of ammonia costing R10 per unit ton is used 
only 25 tons are required, one-fourth the weight of 
6 per cent oil cake; a consideration of the utmost 
importance where the manure has to be carried on 
the heads of coolies. 


25 tons 24 per cent ammonia sulphate at R10=6,000 


Carriage of 6 tons of ammonia _... 1,250 
R7,250 
Equal to per ton oa es. R1,208 


By using the equivalents of 100 tons 6 per cent oil 
cake, with 10 per cent, a saving of R1,400 is effected 
and with sulphate of ammonia 24 per cent R1,350. 

Where the carriage is R50 per ton or less, the 10 per 
cent. ‘‘Hindy” has the advantage over the sulphate 
in cost ; 1t is however so much slower in astion that 
where immediate results are to be produced the am 
monia sulphate is decidedly to be preferred. When 
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the costs are nearly equalthe planter must first con- 
sider his true requirements, and the suitability of the 
manure to his working conditions, climate, soil, &c. 
If it is necessary to assist the trees over a bad attack 
of leaf disease, which by denuding them of leaf pre- 
vents the ripening of crop, quick acting manures are 
essentials ; and though costing more per unit ton are 
the cheapest in the end, as they will often repair the 
damage before it is too late; they should be carefully 
backed np so that the first good effects are not lost, 
Ammonia and lime may be looked uponas stimulants, 
and like spirituous liquids must be used with discre- 
tion, alittle whisky or wine often aids digestion but 
it is advisable to have something in the stomach to 
digest, otherwise the results are not satisfactory. So it 
is with plants if you give them stimulants, you must 
give them food to digest: they must have phosphates, 
potash, sulphur, chlorine, iron, &c. &. As regards 
phosphates we have a wide choice; there are bones, 
raw of varying gradesof finexess, steamed bones, and 
bone ash, mineral phosphates, precipitated phosptate, 
superphosphate, guanos, and tish. Disregarding the 
native manures we will just consider the phosphates 
pure and simple; they should be in such» physical 
condition that they may be easily mixed with burnt 
earth &c. Bone ash and mineral phosphates should 
pe sufficiently fine to allow of at least 90 per cent 
passing through a sieve of 80 meshes p2r linear 
inch. The amount of phosphates in bone ash accord- 
ing to MacAdam varies from 62 to over 80'per cent; 
pure or bone ash contains 86°34 per cent and the 
average of six samples analysed gave 73-5 per cent. 
It is usually sold on a basis of 70 per cent. It is 
much more readily taken up by the plants than 
raw bones, andis an excellent fertilizer where phos- 
phates are required. 

OFf mineral phosphates high class Spanish, commonly 
called Hstramadurite, has from 75 per cent to 82 
per cent phosphates; inferior qualities are often in the 
market with only 50 per cent Orsoin them, Oanadian 
and Norwegian apatites andaruba phosphateare gener- 
ally very rich having sometimes as much as 90 por 
cent tricalcic phosphate. ‘There are a groat number 
of others but these are the most suitable, and I 
prefer aruba as it is as soft and easily decomposed 
as boneash, and is generally cheaper. 

Preciptated phosphates are in a much more 


beautiful physical condition than it is possible 
to: produce by mechanical means and they are 
almost as valuable as super phosphate the 


average percentage of phospates is about 60 per 
cent. A high class superphosphate with 44 to 45 
per cent soluble is as a rule worth twice as much 
per unit as raw bone flour the physical condition 
is perfection and the food is at once available for 
the plant. 

Trees bearing a heavy crop suffer from a bad 
attack of leaf-disease, we wish to assist them, and 
determine to apply a complete manure; cattle manure 
at once suggests itself, the weather is favourable 
and it is applied, the trees slowly feel its effect and 
recover, but there is a good deal of light coffee ani 
some of the crop has dropped. We try bones, oil- 
cake, and woodashes; the results are much worse 
than with the cattle manure, the mixture is too 
slow in action. 

Next superphosphate, ammonia sulphate and kanite 
are tried, the trees feel the effects at once and 
throw out a grand flush of leaf, and the leaves fill 
ont in a wonderful manure. If we know the com- 
position of the soil we can proportion the manure 
fo suit it and the plant’s requirements and produce 
the greatest effect at the least cost. 

To fact the value of a manure to the treo or plant 
depends on the proportion in which the constiturents 
are in ib; the fertility and suitability of a soil fora 
given crop depends on the relative proportion that 
the easily assimable elements bear to one another 
and its physical condition; from this it foilows that 
if there is a proportionate deficiency of any element 
in the soil that is not supplied by the manure, the 
results will be to say the least disappointing. 

The heaviest loss of value occurs when the manure 
applied has the same deficiency ag the ggil. A soil is rich 


in phosphates and nitrogen and we feel surprised that 
bones and oil cake produce no result, commensurate 
with the expenditure; cattle manure does much better, 
therefore the natural conc'usion is that it is the 
better manure for coffee, probably the addition ofa 
little kanite’ would improve the bone and cake 
mixture, but it is by no means improbable that if it 
did so, it would also improve the cattle manure, and 
an analysis of the soil would reveal the fact that 
the soil was short of magnesia, chlorine, sodium, potash 
or possibly sulphuric acid, and it is quite possible that 
the kainite alone would have givan as good results, 

If to the cattle manure we add what the soil de- 
mands to supply its defects we can manare with the 
certainty, provided the season is favorable of obtaining 
good crops, and in bad seasons fair ones and a full 
return for the money spent on manures, soil analyses 
such as those given by John Flughes and myself 
which show the relative proportion of the elements 
available for p!ant food to enable the planter to econo- 
mise in his manuring by applying the necessary 
manure, avoiding the application of what is unneces- 
sary,ayind the disappointment and waste of money 
attendant thereon. 

Vo make manuring a success and to ascertain the 
value of & manure to him on his estate a plantor 
must consider the following points :— 

1. His soil. 

2. His produce, 

3. Carriage, 

4. Capital. 

5. Labour. 
Without the last two manuring and manures are 
impossibilities, and if the eupply of these two 
necessaries is limited, the planter must cut his coat 
according to his cloth; ifthe supply is insufficient a 
planter’s best efforts are often crampsd, and he has 
fo work when he can, not just when he wishes to, 
and knows he will get the best result. 

Work well done at the right season is the cheapest in 
the end, and the manure best adapted to hie soil and 
produce is the most economical to use. 

WILLIAM PRINGLE. 

Bangalore, Sept 20th, 1891. 


SU DEOREREnaEnnnemneinens canlememmmmmeseeamnend 
COCONUT AND PALMIRA PALM CUL- 
TURE IN THE NORTH OF THE ISLAND, 


If it were not that palmiras are so slow of 
growth, we should feel strongly inclined to advise 
our correspondent, the Pallaiplanter (see his letter), 
to leave the plants to grow amongst the coconuts; 
There would then bea valuable sugar, fibre, and 
timber yielding property to fall back upon, when the 
coconut palms had passed from maturity to decay, 
which we suppose they‘are likely to do at an earlier 
stage of existence in the Northern portions of the 
island than in the Western and Southern ? This is 
just one of those cases where the practical experience 
of a man like Mr. Jardine would entitle him to 
bo heard with respect,—at home as he is in 
coconut, cacao, sinnamon, coffee and tea culture. 
We fancy he would say, ‘‘ If the palmira plants 
must be sacrificed, 80 as to give the coconut palms 
full room and nutriment, and if there is danger 
of grubs, burn all save the leaves, and bury leaves 
and ashes round the roots of the coconut palms.” 
This ig our advice, if there is no doubt of the 
superior value of a coconut grove of 70 trees to 
the acre, to a dense forest of palmiras at the 
rate of several hundreds to the acre. 

But the letter of our correspondent gives us a 
new idea of the ease with which the Forest Depart- 
ment could grow palmiras over a large portion 
of the northern districts of the colony. Wesuppose 
the jungle from which our correspondent’s estate 
was formed is a fair specimen of the forest gene- 
rally. If so, vast tracts of jungle aro filled with 
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‘‘ waddlies’’ the results of palmira fruits carried 
away by elephants, monkeys, bears and other 
animals. If such bethe case, all that the forest 
officers have to do, to produce large expanses of 
palmiras, is to clear away the forest trees, a 
large proportion of which are not in the region we 
are referring to, of much value for timber purposes, 
For good palmira timber for housebuilding pur- 
poses, there will be ever ademand, locally and 
in India. The ‘‘ waddlies” scattered in the nor- 
thern jungles ought, therefore, to be cherished and 
where necessary added to, so that forests of this 
fine and useful palm may be ultimately available 
for management by the Forest Department,or for sale 
or lease to natives. The matter is surely well 
worthy of serious consideration. 


ee i ee 
MR. ROGIVUE’S MISSION AND THE 


MOSCOW EXHIBITION; CHYLON AND 
INDIAN VS. CHINA TEAS. 


London, Sept. 11th. 

No news having reached the Ceylon Association 
in London as to Mr. Rogivue’s proceedings, a 
call was paid by me in another quarter in the 
hope of obtaining the information respecting the 
success or otherwise of his venture at the Moscow 
Exhibition in which your colonists 
eonsiderable stake. But although much was men- 
tioned to me of a satisfactory character relating 
to the prosperity of Mr, Rogivue’s general under- 
taking, it was told me that the London Agency 
of that gentlemen had not to date heard anything 
as to what had been done at the Exhibition at 
Moscow. No doubt Mr. Rogivue is waiting till 
the Exhibition there finally closes before venturing 
tpon any statement as to what has been accom- 
plished at it. But as regardsthe general trading 
carried on by your representative in Russia, this 
would appear from all accounts to be possessed 
of a most satisfactory character, and the weight 
of the consignments made from Londonin response 
to his demands have gone far towards determining 
this. We read so little now in the papers as to 
what is doing atthe French Exhibition in Moscow, 
that we cannot even learn if the attendance at 
it hasat all approached the estimate of this formed 
when the idea was first started, 

From the best authorities we hear that Mr. 
Rogivue is so satisfied with the results to his 
jentative work that he is about to take a partner, 
in order to enable him to further extend his 
business. This fact would seem to augur well 
for the increase of the Russian trade in Ceylon 
tea; though Mr: Rogivue has himself stated that 
it has been very uphill work so far. The fact 
must, however, always beborne in mind that that 
gentleman is of a most sanguine temperament, and 
that this should causeall his reports to be received 
with some degree of caution. Indeed thoge who 
are best acquainted with him here tell me that 
over-sanguineness is Mr. Rogivue’s only fault. 

A good deal has been written to the papers 
lately as regards the reasons for the continued 
supergession by Indian and Ceylon tea of the 
China varieties, the returns continuing to show a 
large diminution in the import of the last for 
the past half-year. The North British Daily Mail of 
September 4th contained the following paragraph .— 

Tra—Cuina, InpIA AND Cryton.—Consul Gardiner 
thus summarises the advantages of the Indian and 
Ceylon tea growers:—l.—Command of capital. In 
India and Ceylon tea estates are generally owned by 
companies which can afford to carry on business at 
a loss of time, can purchase expensive machinery and 
plant, and canspendlarge sums of money on experi- 


have no in- ; 


ments and on investigating the tastes and require- 
ments of purchaser. 2.—The Indian tea grower can 
borrow money at from.4to 5 per cent, while the 
Chinese tea grower has to pay from 20 to 30per cent. 
3.—In India and Ceylon the land tax is lighter than in 
China, and there is absolutely no likin, octroi, or export 
duty to pay. Im China the likin and export duty 
often amount to 30 per cent of the selling price of 
the tea abroad, and to 100per cent of the prime 
cost of its productionin China. 4.—Labour is cheaper 
in India than in China. 5.—The tea planters in India 
and Ceylon have the necessary knowledge of chemistry 
and chemical agriculture at their command to pro- 
duce in the tea by cultivation and manufacture the 
qualities required by the purchasers, and can yary 
them with the varying wants of different countries 
and districts. 6.—Better acquaintance with the tastes 
and requirements of purchasers, and intimacy with 
the retail dealers and their mode of conducting 
business. 

Consul Gardizer’s name seems to be unknown 
to the Ceylon men with whom the foregoing article 
has been discussed by me, andit is evident from 
that article that he is without acquaintance with 
some, at least, of the points which he touches 
upon. Thus, he speaks of a land tax in Ceylon, 
being ignorant evidently that sueh a tax does not, 
as yet at all events, exist in Oeylon. At the 
same time no doubt many of the facts Consul 
Gardiner has stated are correct and operative to- 
wards the conclusions he has made public. But 
there is another very vital condition upon which 
he has kept silence, and this has been given 
prominent notice in the Hngineer which lately 
published an editoriai dealing with the advantage 
of curing tea by machinery. The argument of 
this latter paper is thatin China the tea is not 
only contaminated by contact with both the hands 
and feet of the natives, but that these prepare 
it in such small lots that it does not get into 
the possession of the native dealers until 
much of its strength and aroma has been lost 
by exposure, In Ceylon and India, the article 
points out, contact with the human hand closes 
with the plucking of the leaf. Machinery then 
enables a quantity sufficient to coastitute a ship- 
ment to be turned out quickly which is packed 
into the boxes in a warm state as it finally leaves 
the macinery, and the strength and aroma are 
thus both preserved. This fact, the Zngineer con- 
tends, may well account for the superiority in 
strength assigned to the teas of India and Ceylon as 
compared with those of China, 

If wecombine the causes assigned by Consul 
Gardiner with those stated by the WLngineer, we 
doubtless obtain all those which have induced the 
British public to show the preference it has done 
for the teas exported by yourselves as well as 
for those grown in India over those of Chinese 
growth. The chemistry of tea-growing is, as we 
have learned of late from what Mr. Hughes has 
told us, still a knowledge too much in its infancy 
to have had the strong effect assigned to it by 
Consul Gardiner, That much as to this remains 
to be ascertained is certain, and the sooner the 
further experiments proposed by Mr. Hughes are 
carried out, the better it will be for all Ceylon tea 
planters.—London Cor. 


S 
WORLD’S FAIR MINING NOTES. 


One of the greatest attractions of the mines de- 
partment of the Exposition will be the remarkable 
collection of minerals owned by Professor A. EH. 
Foote, of Philadelphia. He has the finest private 
collection in the world. It is a complete history 
of mineralogy, and it will be so arranged at the Hix- 
position that the mineralogy of the States can be 
shown. This collection was shown at the Centen- 
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nial, at London, and at Paris, and in each instance 
received the highest award. It comprises about one 
hundred and fifty tons of rare minerals, and the 
exhibit occupies 6,000 square feet of space. At the 
Chicago Exposition one of the pavilions for this ex- 
hibit will be made of glittering mica, which will be 
procured in South Dakota. Among the additions 
to the collection is a mass of meteoric iron, weighing 
230 pounds, which the professor found in. Arizona 
recently. He sent a specimen of this to Professor 
George A. Koenig, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who discovered in it black diamonds visible 
to the naked eye. This discovery is new to 
mineralogists and of great interest. In 1888 a meteor 
fell in Russia, in which the seientists discovered 
microscopic evidence of diamonds, but this Arizona 
meteor is the first to show the diamond formation 
to the eye. 


Professor Foote will also show some entirely new 


copper specimens from Arizona, and a stalagmite 
treo, formed by limestone drippings from a mine in 
New Mexico. Ho will show the big garnets which 
he collected in Colorado, some of which are perfect 
specimens and above six pounds in weight. He hag 
recently collected the fivest specimens of celemanite 
ever found, In the professor’s collection are all of 
the gems, rough and cut diamonds, rubies, topazes, 
opals, etc, His collection from the Pacific coast of 
America shows the wulfenite, a rare species of orange- 
red crystals; the brilliantly red vanadinites, and 
bright crystal of azurite, associated with velvet tufts 
of malachite. Alaska shows the deep red garnets, 
in their dull coats of mica schist. There is silver 
ore from the famous Bridal Chamber in New Mexico. 
It is said that a space the size of a bed-room, in this 
mine, produced $500,000 worth of silver. There is a 
precious turquoise from Los Cerrillez, New Mexico, 
where Montezuma got his precious chalchubutils, 
which he valued above gold. There are blendes and 
galenas from the zine region of Lake Superior. From 
the North Atlantic coast region is shown rhodonite, 
in fine crystals which is much used by the Russians 
in ornamental work. From the New Jersey mines 
come minerals found nowhere else in the werld— 
franklinite—namel after the philosopher—anomolite, 
trooslite, blood red zincite, etc. The South Atlantic 
coast region shows amethysts, sapphires, aquamarines, 
uranolite, ete. 

In its exhibit at the World’s Fair the government 
geological survey will place on viewa sort of synoptic 
picture of the mineral resources of this country. 
Big chunks of native gold and silver will be shown 
just as they were dug out of the earth, together 
with remarkable ores of all sorts, particularly those 
of what are called ‘‘ economic minerals,” suchas iron, 
copper and tin. Accompanying these will be maps 
drawo for the purpose of assisting the illustration. 
Several skilled collectors are soon to be sent out with 
instructions to gather in everything in the wminoral 
line that is worth displaying. Professor Clarke, the 
distinguished chemist and mineralogist, has been given 
charge of the whole matter, and he is getting together 
a wonderfully fine assemblage of precious and semi- 
precious stones also, which will form part of the 
display. This collection, although it will be largely 
composed of gems found in the United States, will 
not be limited to those. Dozens of big boxes and 
trays full of such jewels of all sorts aro at present 
being set in order for the purpose at the national 
museum, There aretopazes, emeralds, rubies, diamonds, 
Opals and every otber kind of beautiful sparkler. 
Also these are so many curiosities, such as metals 
compounded in rare fashions in nature’s laboratory— 
for example, bromide of silver and _ crystalized 
carbonate of copper, Examples will be shown illus- 
trating the strange rules by which crystalization 
takes place, ono metal or mineral assuming a certain 
geometrical shape another some different one, and so 
oo. In addition to all this there will be relief maps, 
transparencies and photographs of American scenery. 
This will include most important views in mountain- 
ous regions, great deserts and other remarkable 
localities of interest from a geographical point,of view. 
Photography in this line las been made a specialty 


by the survey, which possesses a great collection of 
such works of art. If there were more money to 
spend it is probable that visitors at the Fair would 
have achanco to seo some of the euormoug fossil 
reptiles of the past, which Major Powell’s bureau 
has been digging up during the last nine years ; but 
presumably only pictures of them will be shown, 


aE SPINS UN mal eco 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 


Lonpon, Sept. 12. 
ArkcA Nurs have been very scarce lately, A parcel of 47 
packages has, however, arrived this week. 
CiNcHoNA.—At bark sales on Tueslay a very small 
quantity of cinchona bark was offered—In fact the auction 
was one of the smallest on record. The catalogues com- 


prised, of-- 
Pkgs. Pkge, 
Ceylon bark ie + 689 of which 544 were sold 
East Indian bark ... vee 403 rs 388 Hf 
South American bark weolLe BA _ 5 
Jamaica bark a an 2 A — cf 
Total on vee 1160 a 932 Ag 


With ithe exception of a few parcels of Indian Crown 
bark, there were very few lots of good quality among the 
barks of Eastern growth. The supply of South American 
Calisaya also comprised some rich parcels, but all of this 
was limited too highly, and not a single bale of this 
kind was sold. There was a fair amount of competi- 
tion, and the unit remained stationary at an averege of 144 
per ewt. 

The following are the approximate quantities purchased 
by the principal buyers :— 


lb. 

Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works .., 75,378 

4 Burnswick factory on on 35,021 

ae Italian and American works vee 29,176 

ss Frankfort.o/M and Stuttgart works,, 24,172 

a Auerbach works tae on 12,103 

Messrs. Howards & Sons oo oft cee 8,367 

Other manufacturers ae doo vee 5,586 
Sundry druggists, &c. 200 cb the 

Total quantity of bark sold ioe es 189,803 

Bought in or withdrawn oco een 46,967 

Total quantity offerel es vv» 236,770 

Sos 


At the last Amsterdam auctions, which were held on 
the 8rd instant, 248,700 kilos. bark were offered, Of this 
quantity manufacturers purchased 192,812 kilos., equalling 
8,995 kilos. (317,254 oz.) quinine sulphate. Sundry drug- 
gists bought 20,754 «silos, bark, and 35,180 kilos., repre- 
senting 1,448 kilos, sulphate of quinine, remained unsold. 
Tie foliowing were the pruchases of the principal buyers: 
—Auerbach factory, 58,190 kilos.bark; Powers & Weight- 
map, 48,884 kilos.; Brunswick works, 37,775 kilos. ; 
Bo6bringer & Sons, 15,086 kilos.; Frankfort & Stuttyart 
works, 14,142 kilos.; Tillandier, 10,829 kilos,; Howards & 
Sons, 1,474 kilos. ; and various buyers, 6,462 kilos. bark, 


ee 
IMPROVING WORN LANDS. 


Major Howard Swineford read a paper on this subject 
at a Southern institute. Among other things he said 
as regards green manuriog. The practice of growing 
crops for the purpose of ploughing them under to 
fertilize the soil is one that, in my opinion, has a very 
much greater advantage than any other, and there ig 
no better way of cheaply improving 16 than this, 
To procure a sufficient supply of manure is at the 
best a very costly process,but a crop that may be easily 
grown ia a few months and then turned under may 
furnish to the soil as muoh fertilizing matter as 
eight or ten tonsa of manure per acre and this 
process may bo repeated several times iv one yoar. 
Manurivg with green crops is not only the most 
economical but, to most lands, one of the surest and 
most speedy means of improving the texture and fertili- 
zing properties of the soil. Besides furnshing plant- 
food the soil is made more mellow and better fitted for 
producivg other crops. Various orops are used for 
this purpose, some Of course are more valuable thas 
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others. If we may be permitted to place two at th® 
head of the list as most valuable, we wou!d name red 
clover and the cow pea, the former for general use 
and the latter as best suited to this locality. Among 
the numorous crops used for this purpose are, buck 
wheat, rye, oats, corn and millet. The Hon. George 
Geddes, wellknown throughout the United States as a 
practical and scientific farmer, says of the clover: 
“Tf our soils require improving, we turmthe clover 
crop under and repeat the operation until there is 
sufficient fertility to allow us to carry the clover off. 
The oftener we can fill the soil with roots and then 
plough them under and thus allow them to rot, the 
sooner do wo expect to get our Jand in condition to 
bear a crop of graip. A very considerable part of the 
cultivated land in Centra) and Western New York 
bas never had any other manuring than this clover 
and gypsum, and its fertility is not diminishing.” 
He states that hehad a field which for 74 years had 
been manuring with nothing except clover grown upon 
it and ploughed iv, and that this field had produced 
wheat, corn, oats, barley and grass. The clover thus 
used had, for 50 years, been regularly treated with 
gypsum, and that the land was constantly increasing in 
fertility. —Indian Agriculturist. 


co 
THE CEYLON TEA TRADE: 
HOW IT IS OUTSTRIPPING THE COM- 
MERCE OF CHINA. 
CURING THE LEAF BY MACHINERY, 


How THE FAILURE oF THE OoFFEE FIELDS IN THE 
IstaNp LED TO THE ENTRANCE OF THE ENGLISH 
PLANTERS INTO COMPETITION wITH THE GREAT 
OxninEsE Monopoty—Ture Monaorians GRreaTLy 
ALARMED—SoME COMMENTS ON DR, BEDLCE’s RECENT 
LETTER. : 

The reader of Dr. Bedlce’s interesting letter on 
tea, which appeared in the “Times” of the 25th 
of July, will find certain statements which might 
be misleading, though much of the information volun- 
teered is only too true, The present writer, a tea 
and coffee planter of ten years’ experience, knows 
well that it isa fact that tea unfit for use isshipped 
from Ohina to America. Butthe fault lies with the 
American consumer for refusing to pay for a good 
tea, or, to go deeper in the matter, it lies with the 
government for allowing inferior teas to be imported. 
The Ohina tea trade among the lower and, I regret to 
say, eyen among the middle and intelligent classes, 
is demoralized by the “present” or “gift” sys- 
tem referred to by Dr. Bedloe, and this also ought 
to be stopped by legislation. Tea as an article of diet, 
ought to be prepared, bought and sold intelligently ; 
not adulterated to sell, soldas adulterated, and bought 
in the glare of electric lights, fancy glassware, dinner 
sets or silver spoons. 

Green teas ought to be avoided as impure. No 
tea can look green and be pure. Place any green 
leaf on the stove in your kitchen. Does it remain 
green? Of course not; and to keep its clear artificial 
coloring matter must be rubbed into the leaf after 
rolling. Moral: Drink black tea, or at least try and 
educate yourself to do so. 

It is useless to quote in full all the appeals made to 
the Government to stop the importation of teas ‘ too 
vile to drink.” Dr. Bedloe’s predecessor sent a dis- 
patch to the Secretary of State in July, 1889, calling 
attention to the inferior quality of much of the Amoy 
Oolong tea exported to the United States and adyo- 
cating protection for the American public. 

Allowing, however, that mucb, very much, of the 
Ohina tea imported is below ‘the standard of good 
tea, Dr. Bedloe can scarcely speak with authority 
when he says there is no fine teain America. There 
are not a few gentlemen in this city in old established tea 
houses who must consider this statement just a little rash. 
Good houses import “fine” teas which are sold at such 
prices a6 Dr. Bedloe quotes, and 1 have no doubt they 
would boall very well pleased to sell nothing else 
f the American people would pay for quajity and 


‘ready for rolling next day. 


drink “fine” tea. So much for China tea. Now for 
“the Briton.” “ The bold Briton permits patriotism 
and his purse to guide his palate and uses the 
vitriolic horrors of Ceylon and India,” Now is 
this so? 

Not many days previous to Dr. Bedloe’s depar- 
ture I had the pleasure of meeting him at the 
Philadelphia Sketch Club, and as he is one of my 
oldest customers I listened with pleasure to his eulo- 
gies on that vitriolic horror, Ceylon tea. Now, alas! 
Formosa Oolong at $50 per pound reigns supreme 
with him, while Ceylon ‘ vitriol,” lately sold at 
125 per pound in the London market, is the memory 
of a depraved taste, And this brings me to the 
history of Ceylon asa tea-growing country. 

When I first went to Ceylon in July, 1876, a few 
acres of tea might have been found and pointed out 
as a curiosity. It was then of no value. Looking 
from my verandah in Dimboola I could view ao 
‘“‘sea ” of coffee, green, healthy-looking and bearing 
one of the heaviest crops known. Today, from the 


same spot, not a coffee bush can be seen, 
but only tea! tea! tea! A deadly fungus, 
attacking the coffee leaf and causing it to 


drop off, has caused thie change. Old King Ooffee has 
gone and Tea reigns in his stead. The old coffee store 
has become the tea factory, the bagful of ripe red 
* cherry ” coffee is seen no longer; the basketful of 
green tea leaf has taken its place. 

No sooner was it known that coffee was doomed 
than the Ceylon planter put his shoulder to the wheel 
and began to change the face of the country and to 
alter its staple from coffee to tea. This resulted in 
the most astounding success in the annals of “ exten- 
sive ” cultivation. 

Tea is a shrub indigenous to India—not imported 
from Ohina. It is planted out on the estate generally 
as asmall nursery plant,in line and at measured dis- 
tance from its neighbors. It grows at any elevation, 
but quicker at a low elevation. I have knowa tea grow 
higher in one year than I could reach at a low elevation, 
while in the high districts it would take two or three 
years to attain the height of say sixfeet. When fully 
matured it is pruned downto twenty inches, the result 
being a flush of young wood. This is what is wanted tor 
“leaf,” but to allow the bush an opportunity to give us& 
surface to pluck from it is left for atime. The leaf 
is then plucked, not from the sides, which increase 
the surface, but the top. Two leaves and a half are. 
used for manufacture, those lower down being con- 
sidered tco coarse, 

In plucking, we have three grades of tes, viz., the 
terminal leaf bud, and the very small leaf, cailed 
“Fiowery” or ‘Orange’ Pekoe. Then comes the 
medium leat, called ‘‘ Pekoes,’’ and lastly the largest 
and coarsest, called ‘‘ PekoeSouchong.”’ All are plucked 
and putin the basket indiscriminately to be sifted out 
after manufacture. 

Twice a day the baskets of tea leaf are taken to 
the factory and spread out thinly on canvas to wither, 
that is, become soft and pliable. 

The leaf thus spread out in the evening would be 
It will be observed from 
the above ilustration that the withering takes place 
in the interior of the faccory, not in the sun. 

When sufficiently withered the leaf is let down 
through a funnel into the “roller,” which has taken 
the piace of the hands and feet of the great unwashed. 

This machine consists of a receptacle for the leaf, 
on which pressure is automatically applied. The rol- 
ling surfaces, which move at right angles to one 
another, but appear by a peculiar crank motion to 
be, revolving, are made of wood, so that the tea leaf 
does vot come in contact with any meta}, 

The tea when rolled is received in a trolley from 
the bottom of the machine and appears like cooked 
spinach and green. If fired immediately it would be 
a pure green terg¢and would in process of firing turn 
black. It is, however, laid thickly on a table or in 
drawers for a season to oxidize, and in an hour it 
will have commenced to turn from green toa bright 
brown color. This is a matter which requires careful 
attention, as over fermenting or under fermenting 
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alters the flavor entirely. Only the practiced eye 
can decide, and it decides at a glanoe, when the tea 
is right. When it is comes the firing. Several 
machives have been invented for this purpose, but I 
presume the sirocco is the one most commonly used. 
This ig a machine which looks like a very large T, 
and is known as the 'T sirceco. Along the top: are 
trays upon which the leaf is spread thinly. Below 
is the furnace and hot air pipes heating, if I remem- 
ber right, to about 180 degrees. Two coolies tend the 
machine—one at each end—and pass the trays through 
until it is black and crisp. 

Now comes the classifying of the tea. Three grades 
have to keseparated, and this is accomplished by sift. 
ing by hand or machinery, as the casemay be. Through 
the fine sieves we get the fine Flowery Pekoe, next size 
the pekoe and the large leaf remains, all being cleaned 
and dusted before packing. 

This completes the process of manufacture. There 
has been no adulteration of any kind, and all the oper- 
ations have been performed in @ factory so clean that 
one might almost eat his dinner off the well cemented 
floor. No smoking is allowed,nor is anything permitted 
which could possibly contaminste the precicus leaf. — 

Therefore, in spite of Dr. Bedloe’s denunciation of 
Ceylon and Indian tea (the latter being equally care- 
fully cured) does not the cieanly process of curing 
under European supervision commend itself over the 
Chinese method ? It certainly has commended itself 
in English eyes, as statistics show. In 1878 the export- 
ation of tea from Ceylon was 25,000 pounds; this year 
the estimate is 61,000,000 pounds, while the consump- 
tion of China tea in England fell from 125,000,000 
pounds in 1879 to 61,000.000 pouads in 1889. 

Such an alterationin trade has co alarmed the Chinese 
that fully five years ago the Chamber of Commerce at 
Shapngbai sept a commission to Ceylon and India to 
investigate. The commissioners returned with the 
warping thatif China did not send better and purer 
teas from her shores and open her gates to the foreigner 
with his machinery, she must eventually lose her 
export trade. Itis to behopedthat Ohina and Japan 
willone day tear down these walls of conservatism 
and open their gates to scientific and modern applian- 
ces for the cultivation and preparation of tea. Their 
export trade is even now in extremities. 

J. McCompize Murray. 
—Philadelphia Times, Aug. 9th. 

{In the American paper in which the above 
article appears, it is illustrated by engravings of the 
“ Tamil girl plucking leaf,” ‘Bringing in leaf,’ and 
‘ Withering.”--Ep.7, A.] 


—_—__—____ 

PotsoninG By A “ Wrep-Kintuer.’’—An inquest has 
been held at Hastings, touching the death of a domes- 
tie servant It appeared from the evidence of the 
employer, that the girl was takenill, and that he was 
informed that she had drunk some liquid he had 
purchased as a ‘‘ weed-killer.’” The ‘“ weed-killer”’ he 
had purchased inthe afternoon of the day on which 
deceased was taken ill, at Mrs. Gilbert's, florist, in 
Queen’s Road. The bottle produced, which labelled 
“Scotch elder-wine,” and also bore a smaller label with 
the words “weed-killer,” was taken by himself to the 
shop, and the liquid, about a pint, was supplied in 
it. He’ had himself labelled it ‘‘ weed-killer,’ After 
he had used a portion of the liquid, he left the 
bottle with the remainder in a corner of the garden, 
with the label ‘‘weed-killer” facing outwards. De- 
ceased told him in the presence of the doctor that 
she had taken some of the liquid. He had never 
used the liquid before, and he was not anddid not 
know thatit contained poison, there being many 
things that are not poisonous which would kill weeds. 
Ihe sister of the deceased deposed to seeing the 
bottle on the kitchen-table, and afterwards finding 
the deceased spitting over the sink. In reply to her 
inquiry, deceased said she thought the liquid in the 
bottle was elder-wine, and that she had tasted it, 
but was certain she had not swallowed any. Myr. 
He J. Adkins, surgeon, said that he had analysed 
the contents of the stomach, and found no arsenic, 
but had detected it in other parts of the body. He 
had examined some the ‘weed-killer,’ and found 
itcontained agreat deal of of arsenic, caustic soda, and 


methylated spirit. The symptoms observed were con- 
sistent with arsenic poisoning. Ernest Barton, as- 
sistant to Mrs. Gilbert, florist, said he served’ Mr. 
Banks with the weed-killer, and told him how to use 
it, and My. Banks put the label on it in the shop. 
It was Smith’s weed-killer, but although he knew it 
was a poison, he did not know what it was made of 
nor that it was such adeadly poison. His em ployer 
purchased it in gallon cans, which were labelled 
“poison,” but as Mr. Banks bought so small a quantity, 
he did not think it necessary to put on a label. 
He hadnever sold less thana gallon before, and when 
he sold that quantity a label, supplied by the manu- 
facturer, and describing the quia as a poison, was 
put on. The coroner said the death appeared to have 
Bedi the result of an accident, but if was doubtful 
whether a florist had the right to sell such aliquid. 
By the Poisons Act, no poison other than achemist 
was allowed to sell arsenic, and the seller was liable to 
a penalty if he sold it without making an entry of 
the sale in his book, and labelling the bottle con- 
taining it to show that it was a poison. The jury 
returned a verdict of death by misadventure, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that more care ought to have been 
exercised in the selling of aliquid of such a poisonous 
nature.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

CEYLON PINEAPPLE Puants ror Natau.—Mr. 
J. Medley Wood, curator of the Berea Botanical 
Gardens, stated in a report :— 

The growth of fruit suitable for the Johannesburg - 
market and for export, is becoming a matter of some 
importance, and I have been applied to by different 
growers to introduce in quantity the pine known as 
“Providence,” as the fruit of the variety we have here 
does not appear to be large enough for export, one of 
my informants stating that fruit of the smooth-leaved 
variety had realised in Johannesburg double the price 
of our common pine. I therefore wrote to the Di- 
rector of Kew Gardens for information onjthe subject 
and in a reply juet received Mr. Morris says of the 
“Providence” :—‘It is a large-fruited kind, largely 
grown for export purposes. We have no special facili- 
ties for getting suckers of it. No doubt your Govern- 
ment could manage to obtain suckers from the Gov- 
ernment of the Bahamas, and have them shipped 
direct. It would be useless to introduce them in small 
quantities. You rcquire two or three hundred at least. 
There is an cqually fine and large pineapple grown 
in Ceylon and Singapore, In the former it is known 
as the ‘Queen’ pine. Itis qnite as large as the Pro- 
vidence pine. You might obtain suckers of these, 
perhaps, more conveniently than from the Bahamas. 
As regards fluvour and appearance, there is nothing 
to choore between them.” As the pine we have in 
Natal hag always been known here as the “Queen,” 
I wrote to Mr. A. H. Bisset, who has been a resident 
in Ceylon, and he says ‘‘I do not know the Oeylon 
pine called the ‘Queen,’ unless it is a pine with small 
smooth leaves, ruvning to over 10lb. in weight, yet 
of good flavour and consistency. This pine I have 
heard ealied the ‘Kew’ and sometimes the ‘Mauritius.’ 
Apart from this pine, which is a splendid one, almost 
square-shaped, with large baso, I only remember the 
common pine, which is, as far as I can distinguish, 
the same as we have here,’ Mr. Bisset also tells me 
that steamers leave the ports of Ceylon for Madras 
sevoral times a week; if therefore, the suckers were 
shipped so as to catch one of Mesers. King & Son’s 
steamers, they should, if well packed, arrive here in 
good order. Messrs. A. M. &J. Ferguson, of Oolombo, 
would no doubt be able to procure the suckers if 
favoured with instructions. We have in the Gardens 
one, or perhaps two, species of what are called the 
emooth-leayed pine, or, ag I have heard it called, the 
“Cayenne.” They have not done well with us; but I 
have directed the gardener to remove them to a more 
favonrable gituation and, shall observe them more 
closely during the season. Tam writing to Dr. Trimen 
of Ooeylon, on the subject; but the question of im- 
porting suckers in quantity, of say 2,000 to 3,000 is 
a matter to be dealt with by the Committee. Hx- 
changes of plants between here and West Indios are 
stupped on account of the outbreals of coffee disease 
in Natal, 
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PuyrioxrraA.—M. Rommier has ascertained that 
a solution of bisulphide of carbon, in the pro- 
ortion of O, 4 gramme, to a litre of water, suffices to 
kill the Phylloxeraas well as their eggs.—Gardeners’ 

ronicle. 
Oe ON my Francr.—The horticulturists of 
Angers have protested energetically against the pro- 
tective duties proposed to be laid on plants entering 
France from foreign countries. The imports of trees, 
shrubs, and plants into France amounted in value in 
1890 to 1,685,900 francs, 1,200,000 frances of which 


went to Belgium, while the value of these exported ! 


to 2,875,000 francs. French horticulture, 
ae ane Oe eetone needs no protection, and demands 
none. Some few French firms, ten in number, have 
entered into competition with the Belgium and the 
English, but with little success, and hence they demand 
protection. Is it; just, ask the signatoris of Angers, 
that a small number of establishments shall be ad- 
vantaged at the expense of the large majority? But 
this is precisely what Protection does all the world 
over.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. L 
ConsUMPTION OF OOFFEE AND TEA IN THE 
Unirep Srares.--It is time Mr. Elwood May com- 
menced his crusade in favour of tea in earnest, 
for the figures for 1890-91 are by no means 
encouraging. The per capita consumption was only 
1:32 lb. against 1:49 in 1887, a material decrease ; 
and the American Grocer, from which we quote 
two interesting articles, states that cheapness is 
not increasing consumption. The total consump- 
tion was less than 833 millions of pounds, and 
there was a Slight decrease on the previous year. 
The figuras for coffee are very different : 8:24 Ib 
per capita, the total being 5194 millions of pounds. 
But most melancholy and alarming is the contrast 
of the enormous alcoholic drink bill of the United 
The money cost is about 900,000,000, 


Set only $150,000 for tea and coffee. There 
g much room for further temperance efforts 


Fe the United States, and but little hope, we 
suspect, for the advocates of prohibition. 
’ IMPORTS OF TEA. ut Bs ee 
Q rts for the fiscal year ending June 30t 
The impo Imost abreast of those for the year pre. 


a 
ee ee (ih following official statement ana 
Year ending Imports. ane: hee ise 
June 30— Pounde. ollarg. ee 
«6 683,453,339 18,828,993 16°5 
1891.... ; 18 165 


1890...+-+++»83,886,829 
the tea trade is nedaiee Sees 

coffee trade, and both combined about 
eh liquor trade, and one-fourth the beer 
Hacueaal For beer the United States pays at retail 

MoT 396,167 annually, as against an estimated retail 
% t of ten and coffee of $150,000,000. Whisky costs 
the country, Bt retail price, 395,233,029, the con- 
sumption in 1890 reaching 87,829,562 gallons, 

All but 1,057,415 pounds of tea imported were con- 
sumed in the United States, representing a per capita 
import of 1°32 pounds, in 1888, 1:49 pound 
1:28 pounds in 1889, 1:40 pounds in ; pounds 
in 1887, 1°37 in 1586. Evidently cheap tea is not 
inducing a freer use of the leaf. 

COFFEE IMPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The imports of coffee into the United States for 
the fiecal year ending June 30th, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, compare with 


the previous year as follows :— 


The value of 


Average 
Imports Value cost per 
Pounds. Dollars. pound. 
Cents. 
t we 519,528,432 96,123,777 18.5 
1890 “2, 499,159,120 78,267,482 15:6 
The figures show an increased importation of 


97) 369.312 pounds and an average cost of 3.1 cents 
i Epore the average for the preceding year. 
The United States coffee bill jast year was nearly 
one hundred millions, of which Brazil gets three-fourths. 
Planters have been getting two prices for their product 


as against 1'33 pounds in 1890, . 


and growing rich remarkably fast. Taking the Go- 
vernment return, the only one showing the total 

| imports at ajl points, and we have the following 
statement showing the consumption:— 


Year ending June 30th, 1891, Pounds. 
Imports see 519,528,432 
Exports nas ane) 8,486,973 
Net imports or consumption... 511,041,459 


This represents @ per capita consumption of 8:24 
poutds against 9'61 pounds in 1855, a year of low 
priced coffee, the average import cost being 81 cents. 

The following table shows the net imports, value 
and per capita imports of population for the ten years 
ending June 30th, 1891 :— 


Net Per 
Imports. Value. Capita 

Year— Pounds. Dollare. Populat’n. 
1882... 435,579,289 42,815,027 8°30 
1883... 478.507,125 38,155,251 8'91 
1884... 508,632,863 46,955,394 9°26 
1855... vee ©0399, 264,356 43,389,270 9°61 
1886... 537,211,781 40,145,304 9°36 
1887... 500,819,587 53,416,200 8°53 
1888... ... 408,562,775 58,670,787 681 
1889... .« 561,132,100 72,139,897 9-16 
1890... 490,161,900 76,750,979 7°88 
1891... 511,041,459 94,628,119 8:24 


The aboveis an interesting study. From 1884 to 
1887 there was anera of overproduction, larger im- 
ports, low prices and increasing consumption. This 
was followed by a period of poor crops, high prices 
and decreasing consumption. High prices have stimu- 
lated production and it now looks as if in two or three 
years more we would reach the point where supply 
would again overleap demand. 

Cryvnon Tras.—The quantity of Ceylon teas 
brought forward during the week has again amounted 
to over 20,000 packages, but the market has im- 
proved, and a large business has been done in the 
country. At this time last year such a supply as 
this would inevitably have depiesced the market 
considerably, but the consumption has increased so 
rapidly, that even this large quantity is not too 
much, if actually sufficient, for requirements. 
Prices have again been higher for every grade, this 
being well exemplified by common teas, which are 7d 
to 4d dearer than a fortnight since, and all other 
grades have participated proportionately in the 
advance. The late improvement in quality has 
been maintained, and Ceylon is by far the cheapest 
tea on offer.— Produce Market’s Review, Sept. 5th. 

Essmnce or Correr.—In the annual report of 
the Glasgow Sanitary Inspector (Mr. Peter Fyfe), 
issued Inst week, the following item occurs :— 
© Mssence of coffee is a manufactured article of 
diet which I deemed it advisable to inquire into 
this year. It is much advertised by the vendors, 
and is, I belicve, largely purchased by the public. 
‘I 'took three samples of this essence, as manufac- 
tured by the three principal makers, and sent them 
to the public analyst. As it appears to me to possess 
public interest, I give here the results of his analysis 
in each case :— 


paces il 2 3 
Per Per Per 

cent, * cent. cent. 

Caffeine 00°22 00°18 00°15 

Cane Sugar Ree oe 44°00 33°85 56°95 
Fruit sugar and other orga- 

nic matter fo 19°63 29°03 11:22 

Mineral matter in ash 1°52 1°42 1°32 

Water 000 ove 34°62 35°52 30°36 

100'00 100°00 100°60 


His notes attached to the certificates show that 
the caffeine in the samples is very low-—in No.3 
absurdly Jow—and the analysis of the best one 
shows that 98} per cent, of this concoction is water 
and sugar.— Chemist and Druggist, Sept. 12th. 
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THE BERMUDA. JUNIPER, 


The principal tree of the Bermuda flora is the 
Juniper, which covers the islands and makes the con- 
spicuous feature of their vegetation. A tew other 
trees grow naturally on these islands, and several 
others have been carried to them by man and have 
now become more or less firmly established. No tree 
but the Juniper, however, makes much show on the 
islands, which, from a distance, seem to be completely 
covered with it. 


This Juniper has been growing on Bermuda for a 
long time. The wood, in the condition of lignite, 
was found at the depth of fifty feet below low-water 
mark during the dredging operations undertaken by 
the British Government in connection with the build- 
ing of the Bermuda dry-dock. Subsidence of land is 
slow unless it isthe result of some violent catastrophe, 
like an earthquake, and the fact that this Juniper 
grew on ground which is now far below the surface 
of the ocean is conclusive evidence that it has 
occcupied these islands for a period so long that the 
mind of man, accustomed to measure time by 
years or by centuries, cannot form a clear notion 
of its immensity. : 

How did the Juniper first get to Bermuda? By 
what process did this tree, which is unlike other trees 
of its kind, first appear on these minute islands re- 
mote from all other land, and raised from the bed 
of the ocean by the patient toil of insects, long after 
the neighbouring continent had assumed very nearly 
its present aspect? These are questions which pre- 
sent themselves to the student of nature ashe sails 
into the harbour of Hamilton and sees the low islands 
about him everywhere clothed with this peculiar tree. 
It was not a case of separate creation, for the idea 
of the old philosophers, that plants and animals were 
created as they now appear in the different parts 
of the world where they occur, is no longer tenable. 
Man certainly did not bring the Juniper to Bermuda, 
for it is not quite four hundred years yet since man 
first saw these islands; and itis not improbable that 
trees are stillstanding which were growing when Juan 
Bermudez sighted the islands which Oviedo, the first 
naturalist to write on the New World, and a passen- 
ger with Bermudez on his ship ‘La Garza,” described 
as “the most remote of all the islands yet found in the 
world.” 

Fifty yearsago these questions would not haye been 
easy to answer. Now the light which Darwin and 
Hooker and Wallace and other naturalists, working on 
thelineslaid down by Darwin, have thrown on the origin 
of insular floras makes it easy to find a simple and, 

robably, a correct solution of the presence of the 
uniper onthe Bermuda islands. here is a Juniper 
in North America growifig in nearly all parts of the 
continent, from Canada to Florida, and from Cape Cod 
to Vancouver's Island; this is our so-called Red Cedar 
(Juniperus Virginiana), a tree which, in_all important 
respects, is very similar to the Bermuda tree. It is 
a well-known fact that several of our birds are very 
fond of the berries of the Red Cedar and devour them 
in large quantities. lo this is due the fact that this 
tree is so generally scattered and multiplied through 
the country, as birds void the hard stone-like seeds 
without injuring their vitality, and so spread them far 
and wide. ‘There is evidence enough that our Red 
Cedar was growing on this continent long before Ber- 
muda rose above the surface of the ocean; and a bird, 
with his crop full of Cedar-berries, may have been 
blo wn off from the mainland and found a resting-place 
on the then barren coral rocks, where the seeds he 
had brought found conditions which favored their ger- 
mination. Our continental birds, in several species, 
now visit Bermuda every year in considerable nuni- 
bers, and this habit must have had its origin in accident. 
The Red Cedar once established in Bermuda, itis easy 
to imagine that the climate and soil conditions of its 
new environment would gradually change its appear- 
ance, just as all plants are gradually modified by the 
ipanenbes of thei suzroundings; and that in time, after 
oo 
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the lapse of countless years, that it would take on its 
present appearance and stand for what naturalists call 
a species, that is, a modified or differentiated form of 
some other form or species. And, after all, the differ- 
ences which distinguish the continental Juniper from 
its insular descendant are not very great. ‘he bran- 
ches of the island tree have grown stouter and tougher 
through their long struggles against the ocean gales: 
the roots have learned the secret of holding on to bare 
rocks or of penetrating deep into their interstices, 
The foliage has lost its dark green tints and is now 
a pale blue-gray. The leaves are blunter and are 
furnished on the back with a gland or resin duct. The 
fruit is somewhat larger, and the heartwood is not so 
bright ared and is rather less fragrant than that of 
the Red Cedar. 

An interesting thing about the Bermuda Cedar is its 
ability to grow apparently equally well in different 
situations. It flourishes on the dry porous limestone- 
hills and grows as freely on the brackish swamp-lands 
which occur in some parts of the islands. It is not 
unusual to find trees of awide geographical range, and 
therefore subject to different climate surroundings, 
which seek to adapt themselves to them by selecting 
situations which in one region are at the sea-level 
and in others are at the top of high mountains. Many 
conifers which grow at the north at the sea-level 
are found in the south only at considerable elevations . 
above the Ocean; and the Red Cedayr itself, which 
grows at the north on high dry uplands, inhabits, 
in Florida, swamps which are inundated during a 
considerable part of the year, and in the dry climate 
of the western part of the continent occurs only at 
high elevations. But the Bermuda Cedar grows as 
well in one place as it does in another, although 
climatic conditions do not, of course, differ percep- 
tibly in different parts of this small group of islands. 

Large individuals are no longer common; the axe 
of the wood-cutter and the ship-builder long ago swept 
them away. Here and there a venerable trunk may 
still be found, butamong the large trees still growing 
on the island very few probably are much more than 
a century old or are large enough to possess any great 
commercial value. Formerly the wood was much used 
in ship-building; and it is interesting to note that 
Henry May, an English sailor, who was wrecked on 
the Bermuda Islands in 1593, and who afterward print- 
ed the first account of them, escaped with his 
companions to the banks. of Newfoundland in a vessel 
which they wereable to make from the Cedar-wood. 
This same wood, twenty-seven years later, furnished 
the material from which Admiral Sir George 
Somers, who the year before had been wrecked 
while in command of the “Sea Adventure” on the 
islands, constructed the yessel which carried him to 
the relief of the infant colony of Virginia, and in 
which his body was afterward borne back to his 
native land. Beautiful and very lasting funiture, 
too, was once made on the islands from the Cedar- 
wood, and old cedar chests and cabinets 200 years old 
and more are still held as heirlooms by the descen- 
dants of some old Bermuda families who still live in 
houses finished with this wood, which grows with 
age rich and dark in color like old mahogany. 

Two portraits of Bermuda Cedars are printed in this 
issue. That on page 274 represents the stem of a very’ 
old tree standing in the Devonshire churchyard close 
by the ivy-covered parish church, which resembles in™ 
architecture and surroundings one of the little churches 
of the older Devonshire. The tree, which recalls one 
of those venerable Yews of England, hoary with age, 
and familiar inhabitants of many an English churchyard, 
probably led to the selection of this particular spot as 
a place of worship. The tree must have been a very 
old and large one when the little church was built; 
it may well have been standing when human eyes 
rested on these islands for the first time, and probably 
it has changed very little in the last 200 years. The 
diameter of the trunk is now fifty-nine inches, and the 
height of the tree is some forty feet. Only two larger 
specimens are now lnown to extst. 

The second view represents the tree as it grows in 
the moist black soil of the Devonshire marshes, a large 
tract of ground covered with Cedars of large size and 
springing from a dense undergrowth of Wax Myrtle, 
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or Myrica, identical with the species so common on 
our Atlantic sea-board, and of Baccharis, similar to, 
although distinct from, our sea-board speciesy Tall 
specimens of the Bermuda Palm which, next to the 

uniper, isthe most interesting plant of the islands, 
appear here and there among the Cedars, and the 
ground beneath the shrubsis covered with a luxuriant 
growth of Ferns—with the Bracken (Pteris aquilina) 
with fronds four or five feet tall, with numerous clusters 
of the great Marsh Fern (Acrosticwm auieum), and with 
the rare and local Devonshire Marsh Fern (Aspidiwm 
Capense). These marshes and their inhabitants are 
very beautiful, more beautiful, certainly, than any 
other part of the islands, and as the sunlight plays 
through their open glades on the pale trunks of the 
great trees, they offer contrasts of color and afford 
eftects of light and shade which our picture does not 
convey and which words cannot paint.—Garden and 
Forest. 


ee 
OUR FRESH-WATER FISH AS FOOD—I. 
(By WYVERN.) 


Seeing that we possess in the rivers and tanks of 
Southern India several varieties of fish which, if 
' properly treated, would form most certainly a valuable 
addition to our food, it has occurred to me that a 
few words on the subject may be useful. That the 
capabilities of onr fresh-water fish—from a gastro- 
nomic point of view—are practically ignored by the 
majority of my fellow countrymen in India will, I 
think, be admitted. To many such food is distaste- 
ful on account of its alleged muddiness, lack of firm- 
ness, and the nuisance often caused by its numerous 
bones. Most, if not all, of the evils which cause 
these objections can be overcome with a little care, 
and I hope to show that many a tasty dish can be 
concocted with fishes which have hitherto been look- 
ed upon as not worth the trouble of cooking. It 
goes without saying that the observations I am about 
to make cannot be very interesting to those who 
live within immediate reach of the ‘‘harvest of the 
sea,” or to whom sea-fish is brought by the railway. 
They are, of course, addressed most particularly to 
the large number of Anglo-Indian exiles who do not 
enjoy either of these advantages, to inspecting officials, 
tourists, and sportsmen, whose duty or pleasure takes 
them into remote districts, and obviously to those 
who live permanently at a distance from canton- 
ments. 

Mr. H. S. Thomas who, as everyone knows, has 
done yeoman’s service to his brethren of the angle 
out here by his able instructions in regard to the 
capture of fish, gives in Chapter VIII of his less 
expensive work on Z'ank Angling a very complete 
vésumé of their ‘‘names, description, and habit.” 
This compendium should be studied carefully by all 
who desire to add fresh-water fish to their ordinary 
diet, for independently of the valuable information 
it affords as to the vernacular names of fishes it fre- 
quently indicates the varieties which posses a repu- 
tation for their edible qualities. I believe that Iam 
tight in saying that there is not much difficulty in 
obtaining fresh-water fish in this part of India. If 
the tourist be no angler himself, the chances are that 
there is a member of his retinue who can catch 
fish easily enough. Mahomedans are often clever 
fishermen, and among peons, watchmen, and pen- 
sioned sepoys you frequently fivd a man of this dis- 
position. Netting is, of course, practised in all 
directions by the villagers, and in many places for 
a few annas a miscellaneous draught of fishes can 
without difficulty be brought into camp. Let us now 
see what can be done with them. Few men who 
have ever practised the gentle craft of angling have 
failed to read that most excellent work, The Complete 
Angler, by Isaak Walton, and Charles Cotton (1676); 
and in doing so must surely have observed the care 
with which the authors described the methods of 
dressing the various fish to the capture of which 
they devoted themselves. Their recipes, now more 


than two hnndred years old, can scarcely be im- 
proved upon, notwithstanding the adyance that has 
een made in culinary science. In the first place 
they pone, insist upon the necessity of dressing 
fresh-water fish as soon as possible after capture 
and there can be no doubt that this is correct notwith- 
standing a strange idea that some people entertain 
that salmon, pike, and certain other varieties of Eng- 
lish fresh-water fish, are better if kept for at least 
a day. Another point isthe speedy remoyal of the 
viscera. The fish intended for the table should be 
killed at the water-side at once, and then emptied 
the liver alone being saved. It should then be wiped 
dry with a cloth, and sent up to the camp or bun- 
galow forthwith with directions to the cook for its 
treatment. If large enough, fresh-water fish should 
certainly be crimped as soon as killed, 2. ¢., scored with 
a sharp knife, transverseiy from head to tail, on 
each side nearly to the bone, the cuts being about 
two inches apart according to the size of the fish. 
A douche of the coldest water available should follow, 
and a plunge in the stream in a cool shady spot 
for a quarter of an hour. Crimping should be carried 
out before the fish stiffens. The process renders 
the flesh “firmer and crisper,” (says Sir Humphrey 
Davy) ‘“‘by preserving the irritability of the fibre,’ 
while the speedy removal of the intestines, and the 
grass and weeds, on which the fish has been feeding, 
from its throat goes far to destroy the muddy taste, 
and to nullify any unwholesome effect that may arise 
from the sort of food it may have been eating. Old 
Isaak inveighed very strongly against allowing a fish 
to soak in water after it had once been cleansed, 
pointing out that such a practice “ abated much of 
its sweetness.” Speedy cooking after cleaning was 
his maxim. 
Boiling fresh-water fish is less to be recommended 
than baking, stewing, broiling, roasting, or frying it. 
Sir Henry Thompson shows in his admirable treatise 
on Food and Feeding that much of the nutritious ele- 
ment is lost by this process, notwithstanding that 
you plump the fish into boiling salt and water to secure 
as much as possible its juices and flavour. Neverthe- 
less, it may occasionally happen that you have no 
other alternative. Ifso, remember the boiling salt and 
water. Ifinstead of water you can prepare a court 
bouillon so much the better. This is a species of 
stock with vegetable flavouring and wine. For the 
stock I would use the trimmings of fish, heads, fins 
tails, and any sort of fish that may on account of 
its boniness be considered to be beyond the pale of 
cookery. Onions, and any available vegetable, should 
be boiled withthe fish, anda little white wine, such 
as chablis, sauterne, or hock,may be added. Instead 
of white wine a glass of claret can be used, and, if 
that be impossible, one of vinegar. In camp there 
may be difficulties in regard to some of the ingre- 
dients I have named, but the principles can be ob- 
served as far as possible. A bottle of dried sweet 
herbs ought always to beincludedin the camp store- 
box. In cantonments, of course, matters can be man- 
aged rimply. enough. If the supply of milk be 
cheap and plentiful, court bowillon ala Nantaise ma 
be tried, 7. e.—milk and water in equal parts, wit 
pepper and salt to taste. ; 
Baking can generally be accomplished by Rama- 
sawmy in camp under difficulties that would petrify 
his European brother; roasting on the spit, too, he 
can manage successfully; while stewing and broiling 
cause less trouble than either of the two former 
processes, and may perhaps suit his appliances 
more readily. In camp there is, as a rule, no little 
difficulty in frying fish, for the medium can rarely be 
got in sufficient quantity. Ghee will probably be the 
only kind procurable, and if perfectly fresh and sweet this 
may be used for dressing small fry such as the Chela 
argentea (Tam: Vellachee), C. clupeoides (Tam: Netteli) 
the gudgeon, Gobiusgiuris (Tam: Ulave), and fillets of 
various fishes. Dipping in milk and flouring will be 
found far better than bread-crumbing, and bid your 
cook to be good enough not to spoil “the fry” by the 
condiments he loves to introduce when frying fish, the 
delicate flavour of which cannot withstand the in- 
terference of turmeric. For example, an old Anglo- 
Indian recipe for a “frying batter” propounds that 
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some garlic, onions, green ginger, and salt should 
be pounded and mixed with the flour of gram or 
dhal; to this tyre and turmeric should be added, and 
when sufficiently moist applied to the fish which 
should then be fried in ghee! Surely this elaborate 
preparation would disguise any fish completely. If you 
want to Orientalise fish for a change, curry it, or serve 
it as mélé. Tilleting fresh-water fish is generally 
a wise proceeding. The Native cook performs the 
operation well, and you are thus protected as much 
as possible from swallowing bones, and the unpleasant- 
ness of catching onein your throat. All the trimmings 
which are left after this process has been carried 
out come in usefully for the stock required for the 
pie, stew, or sauce, as the case may be. 

The Indian murral (Tam. Verarl) may be likened 
to the English jack, and be cooked in like manner. 
fet him be carefully killed, and cleaned as herein- 
before advised. Do not boil him if you can avoid it. 
If under two pounds in weight bake him, if bigger 
than that roasthim on the spit. In either case he 
must be stuffed, pike-like, and this preparation can of 
course be varied at pleasure. Experience seems to 
show that ordinary fish derive in cooking the great- 
est assistance from the essences of shell-fish. Thus 
oysters, shrimps, prawns, lobster, crayfish, &c., are most 
valuable in sauces and stuffings. Out in a “tanky” 
district you often can procure quantities of little fresh- 
water shrimps and cray-fish. With these well cleaned 
you can compose a very tasty stuffing, using bread 
crumb, eggs, the minced shrimp, a little anchovy sauce 
to strengthen them, a pinch of mace, salt and pepper. 
Suet or butter in the proportion of one quarter (or 
one-third if you can spare it) of the whole preparation 
is most essential, because it preserves the moisture 
within, so necessary to prevent the fish being too dry. 
Tinned oysters, and the liquor with them, can of course 
be used instead of the fresh-water shell-fish, or with them 
if the fish be very large. Here is a good receipt for 
baking a murral. See thatthe fish is perfectly clean, 
and thoroughly dry before stuffing it. ‘Take sufficient 
bread crumbs to fill the fish nicely without overcrowd- 
ing, put them into a bowl, break into the bowl two, 
three, or more eggs according to the quantity of 
crumbs, which is of course decided by the size of the 
fish, The eggs when added should moisten the crumbs 
throughout. Add about a teaspoonful each of thyme 
and marjoram from the bottle, and enough chopped 
suet to represent one third, or not less than one 
quarter of the whole mixture, salt and pepper in 
proportion. Instead of suet, tinned butter can be 
used, or minced cooked fat bacon. Two or three 
anchovies, wiped free from oil, may be minced and 
added, or a slight allowance of anchovy sauce; if the 
liver of the fish has been saved it should be minced, 
and put in also. In deciding the exact amounts of 
these ingredients you must be guided by discretion 
remembering that the crumbs give bulk, and the eges 
cohesion; that the suet, butter, or fat provides the 
necessary internal basting, so to speak, and the herbs, 
seasoning, and anchovy, flavour. Having thoroughly 
blended the whole composition like a pudding, fill the 
murral with it carefully, sewing up the opening in 
which it is confined. If by chance you have made 
« little too much, the stuffing that is over can be 
divided into portions, cutlet-wise, and fried, to be 
served as a garnish. The fish having been thus pre- 
pared should now be set in the baking-dish (which 
should be well buttered) in a circular from, if liked, 
with its tail secured in its mouth; and thus far our 
proceedings are complete. 

During the mixing of the stuffing and the arrange- 
ment of the fish, a broth should have been simmering 
on the fire made of fish trimmings, an onion, some 
herbs, We. Any fish that may be superfluous—(as- 
suming that several have been caught, and that after 
giving some ee a few can be spared for the pur- 
pose)—ought to be used in this stock. As already 
mentioned, glass of chablis, sauterne, or hock, if 
by rea chance available, should be thrown in; or if 
no light white wine can be given, a glass of claret 
failing that a sherry glass of vinegar. The stock is 
not required in yery large quantity ; abbuta pint and 
® half,—that is to say an ordinary ‘quart bottleful,— 
Will generally, ynless the fish ho yery large, he found 


| of about two inches. 


enough. Use it in this manner:—Pour as much of 
it as will moisten the dish round the fish to a depth 
Put a little butter on the fish, 
and then set the dish in the oven. Baste it every 
now and then with its own liquor, and use your best 
endeavours to keep it moist. After about fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ baking the fish will be done. Mix in 
a saucepan separately a roux with half an ounce 
of butter and half an ounce of flour; © stir 
together over the fire for two minutes, then add 
a salt-spoonful of salt, a pinch of pepper, and a 
breakfast cupful of the fish stock previously made; 
now empty the liquor that may remain in the baking- 
dish round the fish into this sauce, boil one minute, 
add half an ounce of butter and stir till it is melted. 
Put the murral carefully on a hot dish, pour the sauce 
over it., and serve. Be very careful in moving the 
fish: indeed, if you think that it may break during that 
operation, leave it alone, pour the sauce over it, and 
wrap a napkin round the baking-dish in which it should 
be served. hae 
If the fish be over threee pounds in weight it is 
well worth while to roast it. The preparations in re- 


gard to cleaning, drying, and stuffing are the same as 


those just described for baking. The operation of 
spitting, however, requires great care, for if care- 
lessly done, and the fish be at all over-roasted, the 
chances are that it will fall off the spit,and break to 
pieces. To guard against this catastrophe you should 
make a cradle for the fish in this way.—Take four 
strips of thinly split bamboo, cut thema little longer 
than the fish, lay them in rows four inches apart, and tie 
across them, at intervals of six inches, four tapes as 
in the following diagram :— 
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The tapes, which are represented by the dotted lines, 
should be knotted to each strip of bamboo at the points 
of intersection. Thus we have a cradle large enough 
for a fish eighteen inches long, and a foot or a little 
more in girth. It is secured to the spit by the ends 
of the tapes, which are left over for that purpose. 
The arrangement is in principle something like the 
cradle which is placed round a horse’s neck to prevent 
his tearing himself when under treatment for a wound. 
Hawing thus attached the fish securely to the spit the 
roasting should be conducted before a clear charcoal 
fire, and basting should be kept up continually. To 
facilitate this work, place atin baking dish under the 
fish, put into it four ounces of butter, and when that 
has melted, a glass of vinegar; catch all the liquid 
that drops from the fish, and use this with the melted 
butter and vinegar for the basting. When done, detach 
the fish carefully, lay it in the hot dish prepared for 
it, and pour over it a sauce composed in the same 
way as that recommended for the baked murral. 

The recipes given for baking and roasting the 
murral can be applied to several other fish :—the va- 
rious carps and labeos, the wallagu attu (freshwater 
shark) &c., but very large fish are better prepared in 
fillets than whole, the treatment of which must form 
part of another article—Madras Mail. 


OSS 
WONDERFUL TREES. 
The subject of wonderful trees isan almost inex- 


haustible one, abounding in intrest and curiosity, 
In our own State are found the most famous groves , 
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of gigantic trees in the world, perhaps. One who 
visited the Mariposa Groye last*year writes: ‘‘ They 
are not treesat first sight. You can neither measure 
them with your eye nor sit in their shade—only 
take ina portion of the brown trunk as large as a 
good-sized house. It is only by an unusual effort 
of looking up that we see either foliage or limbs. 
They are not beautiful—simply enormous.” Imagine 
one tree measuring 90 feet in circumference; this is 
true of “Grizzly Giant.’ ‘Wawona,’ sometimes 
called ‘‘Tunnel Tree,” has a roadway cut through the 
solid heart which is 27 feet through, 10 feet high 
and 10 wide, and yet the tree is vigorous and growing. 
There are many others equally as wonderful in this 
famous California forest. 

The cypress, in ancient times, was considered a 
sacred tree, and idols were caryed from it. The 
Pacific Coast Indians were found using it in their 
ceremony of purification in their wildest savage state. 
The mulberry has been called. the wisest of trees 
from the fact that it never puts forth its buds and 
leaves till the season is so far advanced that there 
is no inclement weather to be apprehended. Rose- 
wood is said to owe its suggestive name to the fact 
that when the tree is first cut the fresh wood pos- 
sesses a very powerful rose-like fragrance. There are 
several varieties of this wood and all very valuable. 
The Quinnepiac oak at Woodbridge, Conn., which 
was cut in 1882, was pronounced the oldest tree on 
the Atlantic Coast. Gen. Lafayette and other 
officers of Washington’s army once rested under its 
spreading shade while on the march, and a visit to 
the tree by Woodworth is said to have inspired the 
poem, ‘The Old Oaken Bucket.” In front of Mace- 
donia Church, in Columbia county, Georgia, is a 
quivering tree. EHyery limb, large and small, on the 
tree trembles as in fear, or as a suffering animal 
would quiver, and this occurs when not a breath of 
air is stirring. 

The Scotch fir is a blessing to the country in 
which it grows. The poor man’s hut is lighted by 
torches made of the branches, which burn most 
brilliantly owing to the resinous nature of the wood. 
In the barren parts of Sweden and Lapland the 
peasants select the oldest and least resinous of the 
branches, take out the inner bark, which they grind 
and mix with their scanty supply of meal, making it 
into cakes called bark-bread. 

In the islands of the West Indies grows a tree 
resembling an apple tree in height and size, known 
as the calabash tree. It has wedge-shaped leaves, 
large, whitish, fleshy blossoms that grow on the 
trunk and big branches. The fruit is much like a 
common gourd, only a good deal stronger, and often 
measures 12 inches in diameter. The hard shell of 
this is cut into various shapes by the natives 
and is sometimes handsomely carved. It is made 
into drinking-cups, dishes, pails, and even pots, and 
can actually be used over the fire for boiling water. 
But the calabash pot gives out after a few trials over 
the fire, and is unfit for further service. 

Probably the only trees which grow ready-made 
whistles are those foundin the forests of Nubia. 


When this tree is swayed by the wind, strange . 


sounds. may be heard like the notes of a flute, a 
fife, or a penny whistle. The vocal tree was a 
wonder to all who heard the mysterious sounds, un- 
till explanation was given by a scientific traveller 
who investigated the matter. He found that at 
certain seasons of the year hordes of insects de- 
posited their eggs on the young shoots and ends 
of branches. When the young insects emerged, 
small holes were left in the galls. The wind blow- 
ing through these openings caused the strange noise. 

in New Zealand is a tree fatal to birds. The 
seed vessels give offa sticky fluid, and many a fly 
finds himself on the gummy stuff. These flies attract 
small birds, and they too get so covered with the 
fluid that they ave unable to fly. They are also 
attracted by the clusters of ripe fruit, which they 
intend to eat, but when once covered by this fatal 
gum they remain, not to eat, but to be eaten by 
other animals. Nira Bi ot 

The niost important article for illuminating purposes 
jn Jopan is the candle made frqm the fruit ef a 


tree which very much resembles the common sumac 
of this country, and is called “the yegetable wax 
tree.” The berries ave the size of a small pea, of 
a whitish colour, hanging in clusters. and contain 
the wax as a thick, white coating of the seed. The 
wax is obtained by the berries being crushed, 
strained and pressed in hemp-bags, or by boiling the 
bruised seeds and skimming the wax from the top. 
From experiments made, this tree can be readily 
grown in this country. It is highly ornamental as 
well as valuabie for its production. 

Ina part of Africa not frequently visited by tra- 
vellers, the discovery has been made of a tree which 
yields butter. Under no system of treatment can 
it be made to equal that churned from milk, but by © 
salting it is somewhat similar. By heating with a 
solution of potash or soda itis easily converted into 
soap. 

The “stinging tree” of Queensland is a luxurious 
shrub, pleastmg to the eye, but dangerous to the 
touch. It grows from two or three inches to 10 or 
15 feet in height, and sends forth a very disagreeable 
odor. its effects are curious; it leayes no mark, 
but the pain is maddening, and for months after- 
ward the part when touched is tenderin rainy weather 
or when wet in washing. 

A marvellous palm growsin the village of Pedur, 
in India. Some children plucked its fruit at five 
o'clock one afternoon and flocked early the next 
morning to gather more, but they found the branches 
now far above their heads. Observation showed that 
the tree had beenchanging its position every morn- 
ing and evening. It is 11 feet in height. One who 
has seen it writes: ‘‘At 5°30 the tree was almost 
lying toward the west. The foot of the tree wasat 
an angle of five to seyen degrees with the ground, 
and we were given to understand that it had already 
commenced to rise from four o'clock. A handker- 
chief which had been tied to one of the leaves, 
so that its other end just touched the ground, had 
risen six inches. At 8 p.m., the handkerchief was 
eighteen inches from, the ground, and at 3 a.m-., 
nine feet.’* 

One of the greatest wonders of Madagascar is the 
“Traveller’s ‘vee.’ Its stem resembles that of a 
plantain ; but it sends out its two wing-like leaves 
(which resemble a large expanded fan) on opposite 
sides of the stalk. In an aged tree the lowest of 
these leaves will be from 20 to 40 feet from the 
eround. The fruit grows in large bunches, with three 
or four such bunches to a tree. The leaves are 
used for roof thatching, and the leaf stalks twirled 
together serve for the walls of the islanders’ huts. 
The most remarkable property of this, and the one 
which gives its name “traveller's tree,” is its leaf 
stalks, which, even in the driest seasons, always 
contain water; and the wayfarer, if he be thirsty, 
has only to pierce the thick base ofa stalk to obtain 
fully a quart of pure and refreshing liquid. 

Newton, N. C., has a curiosity that beats by a 
large majority the rain tree which gained such no- 
toriety in Uharlotte in 1886. It is a smoking tree, 
and baffles all efforts at explanation. It is a white 
mulberry tree, was brought from Illinois a year or two 
ago, and is now about 12 feet high, with a bushy 
top and many lateral branches. Puffs of smoke, 
identical in appearance to cigarette smoke, are seen 
starting every now and then from all over the tree; 
sometimes from the leaves, sometimes from the bloom, 
sometimes from the bark of the limbs or trunk. 
The puffs are at irregular intervals; sometimes two 
or three at once from yarious parts of the tree, and 
sometimes they are several seconds or a half minute 
apart. They just come haphazard from any part of 
the tree, and as they ascend in the air, look exiectly 
like the smoke from a cigarette. 

Professor Schelwisch, the well-known naturalist 
of Bavaria, while travelling with the Stanley expedi- 
tion in the heart of Afvica, noticed a plant witha 
peculiar steel-colored foliage. It was growing like 
other plants from the soil, but on examination was 
found to be practically composed of iron. The leaves, 
although very thin, were bent with great difficulty, 
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and in order to secure one, it was found necessary 
to separate it from the branch with a file. On 
further examination and experiment, it was found 
that the plant, or tree, eagerly devoured any metal 
its roots might come in contact with, and changed 
its color to the color of the metal last absorbed. [? Hp. 
LUST AN 

Mabe Quincy A. Steele, who has been with an 
engineering corps surveying railroads in Central 
America for the last two years, gives an account of 
some very curious trees he met with there. Among 
.the funniest ave the electric-light tree, which gives 
milk, and the dough-producing tree. he electric- 
light tree gives a light so strong that you can read 
or write by it by night; this tree is not a large one 
but very conspicuous, and scores of them may be seen 
over the country, like beacon lights set in the hills: 

The milk tree has a big tough skin that can be 
used for half-soleing shoes. ‘To milk the tree, a 
hole is bored in the trunk; thcnit lets down sap 
as white and as sweet as any even milked from a 
cow. 

The bread from the bread tree is not exactly bread 
when picked, but it is a nice stiff dough inclosed 
in a nutshell about the ‘size of a goose egg. The 
nut is cracked, the dough taken out and kneaded 
a little, then is ready for baking. By thinning it 
down with alittle milk from the milk tree,it makes 
excellent pancakes. 

In behalf of those who are interested in trees, 
I have’ collected the foregoing from what appears to 
be reliable literature, and without doubt truthfully 
describes these forest wonders.—Cal. Rural Press. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE PINE-APPLE. 


(dnanas sativa, Sch.) 


The pine-apple is a native of tropical America, but 
having become naturalised and growing in great abun- 
dance in the warmer parts of Asia and Africa, some 
authors have written of the plant as being indigenous 
to those countries. Dr. Lindley, in treating ot Bro- 
meliaceous plants, affirms, however, that it is a native 
of the continent and islands of America. The pine- 
apple is exceedingly tenacious of life, and, owing to this 
circumstance, was probably one of the first tropical 
fruits transplanted successfully from its original home 
to other warm countries. It has been grown success- 
fully for very many years inmost of the warmer parts 
of the earth. he plant has already proved itself to be 
well adapted to the Australian climate. It frequently 
ripens its fruit in sheltered positions in the vicinity of 
Sydney ; but te grow the plants as a commercial product 
it requires a warmer part of the Colony than the latitude 
of Sydney. From the Clarence to the Tweed Rivers, 
howeyer, there are numerous eligible sites for pine- 
apple plantations, which would, under careful man- 
agement, return handsome profits on the outlay, not 
only by shipping the fruitte market butalso by grow- 
ing it for canning purposes. A cannery need not be 
an expensive attair, and one might very well be 
started by farmers on the co-operative principle in 
some central position on the Clarence, Richmond, or 
Tweed Rivers. If the cannery were supplied with 
plenty of fruit during the season (and this could be 
easily done), I can safely say that, with good manage- 
ment, it would turn out to bea commercial success. 
About twelye months ago, I visited a large cannery 
in Melbourne, where pine-apples were being imported 
in great numbers from Queensland for canning pur- 
poses. If it paid a Melbourne firm to import pine- 
apples from Queensland and can them, how much more 
would it pay New South Welshmen to grow them 
and can them on the spot? Besides the ordinary 
profits made on canning the fruits, the amount paid 
in freight and customs duties by the Melboune canners 
could be added to the profits, which would be consider- 
able if the industry were properly started here. The 
canning process is withal so simple that it does not 
require « great outlay in machinery ora great amount 
of slilled labour. It is necessary for canning that 
the pine-apples should be ripe, and as near the same 
size round as itis possible to get them; so that when 
they axe cut, the slices will fit evenly in the cans; 


this will save syrup, and, besides, the preserves will 
present a better appearance when opened. The oper- 
ation of peeling and slicing is done on tables by either 
women or boys. The pine-apples are cut across into 
slices about a quarter of an inch thick; these are 
carefully laid in the cans until they are a little over 
three parts full; a thick syrup is then poured out of 
a ladle into the cans, but they are not quite filled. 
The tops of the cans are then soldered on, and the 
cans are then put into an iron framework holding about 
fifty, and are lowered with a block and tackle into 
vats containing boiling water. After boiling for 
several minutes, the cans are taken out and perforated 
at the top to allow the steam to escape; then the 
are hermetically sealed and put somewhere to book 
When the cans are labelled they are ready to be placed 
on the market. 

Varieties—There are numerous varieties of pine- 
apples. I once had twenty-two under cultivation; but 
for all practical purposes the number could be reduced 
to three or four. I subjoin a list with description of 
those that I consider best for general cultivation. 

Black Jamaica.—lLeaves small, narrow, dark green ; 
spines small and thinly set; fruit oval, somewhat 
pyramidal, dark brownish yellow; pips middle-sized, 
prominent, flattened in the centre; flesh firm, “pale 
yellow, rich, juicy, and highly flayoured. Its weight 
is generally from 4 1b. to 5 1b 

Charlotte RothschildLeaves broad, with — strong 
spines; dark green above and mealy underneath ; fruit 
large, colindrical, or slightly barrel-shaped ; pips large, 
flat, golden yellow; flesh yellow, and very juicy. Its 
weight is generally from 7 1b. to 10 lb. 

Queen.—Leayes very short, broad, of a bluish green, 
very mealy; spines strong, set widely apart; fruit 
cylindrical, or a rich deep yellow; pips middle-sized, 
prominent; flesh pale yellow, juicy, sweet, rich, and 
excellent. Its weight is generally from 3 lb to 8lb. 
This variety is undoubtedly the best to cultivate for 
a summer crop; it is very hardy and matures early. 

Smooth-leaved. Cayenne.—Leaves long and smooth, or 
with very few spines; fruit very large, pyramidal, dark 
orange yellow; pips large, flat; flesh pale yellow, rich 
and highly flavoured. A very handsome fruit weigh- 
ing from 6 lb, to 9 Ib. It is essentially an autumn 
and winter fruiting variety. This variety is largely 
grown inthe Azores forthe purpose of supplying the 
English market during the winter and early spring 
months. 

The site of a pine-apple plantation should be fully 
exposed to the sun, but sheltered against prevailing 
winds—especially the southerly and westerty ones. 
The land should be well broken up with a strong 
plough, Grawn by bullocks, to a depth of at least 15 
inches, exposed to the influence of sun and air for 
sometime previous to the planting taking place, and 
be scarified occasionally. ‘he soil best suited to the 
growth of the pine-apple is one that is fairly rich in 
humus (which can be easily found in the north-eastern 
portion of this Colony), and affords a free passage of 
water through it, with a well-drained subsoil ; nothing 
harms the pine-apple so much as stagnant moisture, 

The Propagation of the Prne-apple—This is effected 
by seeds, crowns, cuttings of the stem, and suckers. 
The latter, however, is the best and most expeditious 
way, and the one generally adopted. Suckers not only 
fruit much quicker than those propagated by other 
means, but also produce the finest fruit. Therefore, 
Ishall only treat of that mode of propagation. Suck- 
ers will form at the base of the plant when it is in 
fruit, and, after the latter is ripe and cut off, they 
will grow quickly. The best time of the year to take 
them from the parent plant is in March, or at the 
latter end of September. March is the best month, 
however, for the young plants will have a better oppor- 
tunity of making considerable root action before the 
hot weather sets in, and, consequently, they willcome 
to a fruiting state much earlier than those that are 
not planted till spring. The suckers should be care- 
fully removed from the parent plant, by taking hold close 
to their base and moying them from side to side, be- 
sides twisting a little at the same time. Their bases 
should be pared with a sharp Knife, and a few, only 
a very few, of the lower leayes taken off, They will 
now he ready fox planting. s : 
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Pianting—The pine-apples should be planted in rows 
3 feet apart, and 3 feet apart in the rows; at this 
distance an acre will take 4,840 plants. When laying 
out the land for planting, 9-feet stakes should be fixed 
in an upright position, about 50 feet or more apart, 
to mark the lines where the pines are to be planted. 
This will ensure the rows being straight; this not 
only facilitates working theland, but the fruit, when 
ripe, is easier to gather. When everything is ready 
for planting, lines should be strung between each stake, 
then with a spade or hoe take out just sufficient soil 
to make a mark close to and parallel to the line. A 
straight line might be made, however, with the aid of 
stakes and a very light plough, yoked on to a pair of 
horses driven by a good ploughman. After the lineis 
made, aman should then come along with armsful of 
young plants, andlay them at 3 feet distances; another 
man should follow and plant them. In planting, 
see that the soil is made considerably firm about the 
young plants; neglect in this particular will prevent 
them making roots as quickly as they otherwise would, 
which, ofcourse, would also retard their growth con- 
siderably. After the planting is done, the stakes may 
be taken out. The only attention that the plants will 
require, until the fruit is ready forcutting, is to keep 
them free from weeds, and the soil kept loose between 
the rows by means of the hoe. Fane 

Age of the Plant when the first crop of fruit is ready 
for gathering.—This may sately be reckoned to be at 
from 18 to 22 months, according to the size and strength 
of the suckers when planted. The first crop will be 
quite 4,000 marketable fruits to the acre; but consi- 
derably more would be procured from the second and 
third year’s crops, because the suckers that have for- 
med round the parent plant would bear fruit. If we 
calculate the return per acre at 4,000 pines, these 
would, at 3d. each (both very low estimates), return 
a handsome profit of £50. The working expenses to 
be set against this sum are not heavy, and our far- 
mers are cultivating crops at the present time at 
far less profit. If the fruit is required for market, 
and it has to travel some distance, it should be cut 
before it is quite ripe; but ifit is required for cann- 
ing purposes, and the cannery is not far distant, 
the fruit may be left on the plant until it is nearly 
ripe. A conyenient contrivance for bringing the fruit 
out of the rows is a light hand-cart, made of lattice- 
work, and set on two wheels with broad tires. Its 
size should be such that it will go between the rows 
of plants. After a plantation has been in bearing for 
four or five years, the plants wjll cease to bear fine 
crops of fruit, and it will hardly pay to keep them 
on the ground. The next best thing to be done is 
to break up the plantation, save the best of the 
suckers for planting a new one, and put the land 
under another kind of crop, or give it a rest for a 
time, and, if suitably situated, plant it again with 
pine-apples. p : 

Fertilisers.—If the land is not very rich at the 
time when the pine-apples were planted, some manure 
should be applied to after the first crop of fruit is 
taken from the plants. I haye found nothing better 
than bone dust or super-phosphate of lime applied in 
moderate quantites, and with discretion. For instance, 
the manure should not be applied when the fruitis 
forming on the plant, neither should it be applied 
when the fruit is near ripening. ; 

insect Pests—TDhe only insects which I haye seen 
preying upon the pine-apple are the Mealy Bug and 
the Scale; but neither of these pests are very trouble- 
some to the plant when it is under good cultivation. 
Tf these insects should, however, establish themselves 
on the plants, spray them with a strong solution of 
tobacco water, at any time except when the plant is 
in bloom and the fruit is near ripening. ; 

Pine-apple Tibre.—Besides the splendid fruit that 
this plant produces, it has another important economic 

roduct in the capital fibre that can be obtained 
rom its leayes. But it would not pay in Australia 
to cultivate the plant for its fibre alone. However, 
it would be a very good thing to take in hand as an 
auxiliary product, for the preparation of the fibre for 
market; since it is claimed that machinery can. be 
brought into use to clean and turn it into a mar- 
ketalle commodity. We could never hope to sepaxate 


the fibre from the spiny leayes of the pine-apple by 
hand, as it is done by the Ohinese, and then compete 
with them in the market with the produce. Neither 
is it desirable that we should; for not only is the 
process a tedious one; but the spiny leaves will, on 
coming in contact with the fiesh, often cause sores. 
Leaves that are wanted for making fibre fromshould 
be taken from the plants soon after the fruit has been 
gathered. Cut the leaves as low down as possible; 
but, at the same time, care must be taken that the 
suckers are not interfered with, because it is from . 
these that the future crops of fruit are expected. 
Pine-apple fibre is remarkably strong—as has been 
proved from some tests conducted at the arsenal, Fort 

illiam, with a rope made of this fibre 3+ inches in 
circumference. The Government proof was, that a 
rope of this size shouldbear a weight of 42 cwt.; but 
it bore no less than 15 cwt. more, that is, it broke 
with a weight of 57 cwt. The following extract from 
a Singapore paper describes the process that the 
Chinese follow in preparing the pina fibre for market : 
—‘ The process of extracting and bleaching the fibre 
is exceedingly simple. The first step isto remove the 
fleshy or succulent sides of the leaf. A Chinese, as- 
tride of a narrow stool, extends on it in front of him 
a pine-apple leaf, one end of which is kept firm by 
being placed beneath a small bundle of cloth on which 
he sits. He then, with a kind of two-handled plane 
made of bamboo, removes the ;succulent matter, 
Another man receives the leayes as they are planed. 
and with his thumb-nail loosens and gathers the fibre 
about the middle of the leat; this enables him by 
one effort to detach the whole of them from the outer 
skin. The fibres are next steeped in water for some 
time, after which they are washed in order to free them 
from the matter that still adheres and binds them 
together. They are now laid out to dry and bleach 
on rude frames of split bamboo. The processes of 
steeping, washing, and exposing to the sun are repeat- 
ed for some days, until the fibres are considered 
properly bleached. Without further preparation, they 
are sent into town, for exportation to China. Nearly 
all the islands near Singapore are more or less planted 
with pine-apples, which, at a rough estimate, cover an 
estimate of 2,000 acres. The enormous quantity of 
leaves that are annually allowed to putrify on the 
ground would supply fibre for a large manutactory of 
valuable pina cloth. The fibres should be cleaned on 
the spot.’—dgrtcultural Gazette. 


ee 
TEA AND COFFEE SUBSTITUTES. 
LAURINER. 


67. Sassafras officinale, Nees.—A large tree of North 
America, well-known for its aromatic bark, which is 
used in medicine as a tonic. A decoction of the root 
is used in America under the name of Sassafras tea, 
as a warm, mucilaginous, aromatic drink, especially 
in fevers, bronchitis, catarrh, &c. In military encamp- 
ments in America, Sassafras tea is said to have been 
at one time in almost daily use both by officers and 
men as a favourite substitute for green tea. It has 
a reputation as a blood purifier, and was many years 
ago used in this country for the same purpose, and 
as a warm aromatic drink, being sold in the early 
morning at the temporary coffee-stalls which then 
existed at the corners of the streets in the southern 
and eastern parts of London. 


PROTEACER. 


68. Brabejum stellatum, R. Br.—A shrub 8to 10 feet 
high, growing in thickets and woody rayines on the 
east side of the Table Mountain, and in many other 
localities at the Cape of Good Hope. It is known 
as the wild Almond, in consequence of the fruit and 
seed being Almond-shaped, the latter, after being 
soaked for some days in water, are eaten by the natives 
who also roast and grindthem and use them as coffee. 


SANTALACEA, 


62. Osyris arborea, Wall.—This plant is deseribed as 
being yery common around Simla. In Kumaon it is 
known ag Bakaxdhaxza, hakarja; in Belgaum, as Popli; 
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and in Nepal, as Jhuri. The use of the leayes as a 
substitute for tea in Indiais said to have been noticed 
as far back as 1821. Dr. Watt says the leaves are 
used, here and there throughout the Himalayas, from 
Almora to Sikkim, in place of tea. When specially 
prepared they have a strong tea-like smell, but the 
infusion has powerful emetic properties which require 
long usage to overcome. Dr. Royle suggested that 
experiments should be mado in the cultivation of the 
plant in order to discover if this emetic property 
could be removed by careful cultivation. Whe dis- 
covery of tea proper in Assam, and the greatly ex- 
tended cyltivation of that plant, have left the matter 
of Osyris tea in the position in which it was at the 
beginning of the present century, when it first attract- 
ed the attention of the public. There is a good 
sample of this tea in the Kew Museum. 


URTICACER. 


70. Ulmus campestris, Sm.—The common Eln, John- 
son, in his Useful Plants of Great Britain, a book 
published many years ago by Hardwick, without date, 
says:—‘‘ Some years ago an immense quantity of dried 
Elm leaves were used for adulterating tea, and for 
manufacturing a substitute forit. They are astrin- 
gent, but contain a considerable quantity of mucil- 
aginous matter.” 

71. Missiessia corymbulosa, Wedd.—This plant, which 
is now sunk under the genus Leucosyke, is a straggl- 
ing shrub from 6 to 8 feet high, growing in Fiji, 
where it is known as Matadra. Seemann, in his 
Flora Vitiensis, says:—‘‘Some of the white residents 
in Viti have drunk a decoction of the leaves without 
perceiving it to be different from Chinese tea. The 
natives do not seem to use the plant in this way.” 

72. Pilea argentea, DC.—The leaves of this plant 
are stated in Rosenthal’s Synopsis Plantarum Dia- 
phoricarum, to be used in Greece as a substitute for 
tea, though nothing is said about the extent of its 
consumption or of its peculiar properties. 


Mynricacem. 


73. Myrica asplenifolia, Endl—An American plant’ 
native of the mountanous parts of N. Oarolina, and 
extending northwards. It is known as Fern Bush or 
Sweet Fern, and from the plant a pleasant aromatic 
astringent drink is made, and generally used in the 
summer complaints of children. The dried leaves 
are said to make an excellent tea. The plant is 
frequently known as Comptonia asplenifolia. There 
is a good sample in the Kew Museum. 


CuPULIFERE. 


74 Betula alba, .—The white Birch. Among the uses 
to which this valuable tree has been put,is the adap- 
tation of the dried leaves for tea, a use to which it is 
said they are commonly put in Finland. 


ORCHIDER. 


75. Aeranihus fragrans, Rehb.—This Orchid is per- 
haps better known as Angreecum fragrans, Thouars. 
A native of Mauritius and Bourbon, where it is known 
asFaham. It was first brought to notice as a teain 
this country in 1866, having been brought from Paris, 
where it had been sold for some time. The leaves are 
simply dried and packed in small boxes, and from the 
label it would seem not to have been introduced for 
the purpose of supplanting Chinese tea, but to afford 
an ppborvanit y of choosing between two beverages 
equally beneficial and useful. 

The following notes are from an account of Faham 
tea which I gave in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for April 
7, 1866, p. 315. It isa translation of a circular which 
accompanies each packet:—‘‘Faham is not a new 
production. From time immemorial, the natives of 
the Islands of Reunion and Mauritius, situated as it 
were at the very gates of China, have preferred it to 
fea; every traveller has partaken of their preference. 
One of our most illustrious writers, Georges Sand, 
eulogises it in the midst of the fine description which 
she gives of the Isle of Bourbon, a eulogy which can- 
not be suspected of puffery, inasmuch as it was writ- 
ten thirty years before the introduction of Faham 
into France was thought of. Tivery work on botany 
of any importance similarly places it im the foremost 


rank of the beneficial productions of this favoured 
clime. The difficulties experienced in the gathering 
and manufacture of Faham on a large scale, an 
consequently the almost impossibility of procuring 
a sufficient quantity to recompense the labour of 
obtaining it for consumption, and also its very high 
price, have alone prevented until now this valuable 
article of diet from being imported into Trance. 
After many fruitless attempts, these obstacles have 
been overcome. 

“Faham tea possesses a taste differing greatly from 
that of true tea, and is preferred by the majority of 
persons who have tasted it. It can be used as a sub- 
stitute for tea on all occasions, as it combines its 
tonic and digestive qualities, free from the sleepless 
effect. It possesses an aroma of great delicacy, cap- 
able of being rendered more or less pungent, Becoet. 
ing to the quantity used, and it gives forth a most 
agreeable perfume. After being drunk, it leaves a 
lasting fragrance in the mouth, and in a closed room 
the odour of it can be recognised long after. This 
beverage has the further advantage over tea, which 
requires tobe drunk atthe time of making, that it can 
be reserved for a future occasion, if required, and may 
be either taken cold or made hot again. Milk or 
spirits in small quantities, especially rum, serve to 
develop its aroma, and, lending it additional delicacy 
or greater strength, render it a delicious drink. Lastly, 
this valuable plant is madeuse of to flavour custards 
and ices, to which it communicates its delicate fra- 
grance. 

“To be taken as a warm beverage, the leavesand 
stalks should be placed in cold water in about the 
proportion of 1 gramme to a tea-cup, more or less, 
as the consumer may desire it of a greater or lesser 
degree of strength. The water should be immediately 
made to boil for about 10 minutes in the tea-kettle 
or other closed vessel. It should then be emptied 
into the tea-pot or tea-cups, and sweetened accordingly.” 

In the so-called tea, the leaves are simply dried 
without being curled or roasted, and in their dried 
state, as well as in infusion, they emit a strong fra- 
grance, resembling that of the Tonquin Bean. here 
is a good sample of this tea in the Kew Museum. 


LILIACEA, 


76. Similax glycyphylla, Smith,—A glabrous climb- 
ing plant, with the stems and branches more or less- 
armed with scattered prickles. It is found in N. 
Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land. A decoction made from the leaves has a sweet 
taste, and is used in Australia under the name of 
Sweet Tea or Botany Bay Tea. It wouldseem, how- 
ever, to be used more as a medicine than a tea pro- 
per, for it is stated to have similar properties to Jamaica 
Sarsaparilla, which is a nearly allied plant. 

PALMACEm, 


77. Pheme dactylifera, L.—Date Palm. Under the 
name of Date Coffee, the hard, horny seeds of this 
well-known Palm were roasted and ground, and largely 
advertised a few years ago as a substitute for true 
coffee. A company was formed for the exclusive manu- 
facture and sale of thisarticle, which is now seldom 
or never heard of. 

GRAMINE®. 


78. Andropogon citratum, DC. (Lemon-grass).—This 
scented-leaved grass occurs only in a cultivated state 
and very rarely flowers. It is cultivated in Oeylon 
and Singapore for the sake of the fragrant oil which 
is distilled from the leaves, and used in perfumery 
In the fresh state these leaves are said to be some- 
times used as a substitute for tea, under thename of 
Citronelle tea; a warm infusion made from them is 
likewise stated to be a valuable medicine in febrile 
affections. 

Finicrs. 


79. Aspidium fragrans.—The fronds of this Fern, 
which have a scent similar to that of the Raspberry, 
are much esteemed inthe north of Asia for their anti. 
scorbutic properties, and are used as tea by the 
Mongols. : 

80. Adiantum caudatum, L.—A widely-spread Fern 
throughout the Tropics of the Old World, is used as 
tea in Réunion, under the name of Capillaire. 
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81. Pellea flecuosa, Link.—In Fournier's Mexicana- 
rum Plantarum Enumeratio, it is stated that the fronds 
are used as tea in Mexico.—_Joun R. Jackson, Museum, 
Kew.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(To be continued.) 
am 
THE FOREST PRODUCTS OF MADAGASCAR. 


Among the forest products of Madagascar, caout- 
chouc is found all over the island, but, says the 
Chancellor of the French Residency at Antananarivo, 
in those places which are easy of access, it is_begin- 
ning to be scarce, and the prices have considerably 
increased, particularly on the markets of the east 
coast. On the west coast, where business is less brisk, 
and where the population is sparser, it is still low 
viced and abundant. The diminution in the supply 
is to be attributed, among other causes, to the neg- 
ligence and indolence of the natives, who, regaxd- 
less of the future, cut the trees at the foot, in order 
to more easily arrive atthe milk. It is prepared in 
different ways, and, in those places where there are 
Europeans, it is possible to obtain it treated with acid, 
butin many places, either because the cost of sulphuric 
acid is too great or on account of the fact that numerous 
accidentsin the manipulation of this substance has ren- 
dered it unpopular, tea, salt, absinthe, citric acid, or 
an extract of tamarinds are substituted. The prices 
vary according tothe locality, and also according to 
the system adopted and the care taken in its pre- 
paration. Caoutchouc enters, to a very great extent, 
into the exports of the country, and, in order to en- 
courage this industry, the Government ought, in M. 
Anthouard’s opinion, to look carefully after the pre- 
servation of the forests, endeavour to prevent fires, 
and to induce the natives to abandon their habit 
of cutting down the trees bodily. Jn these circum- 
stances, Madagascar caoutchouc might realise high 
prices upon European markets, and successfully com- 
pete with the Para product. Gum copal is exported 
in considerable quantities from the ports on the east 
coast of Madagascar, and, up to the present, it is 
only on this coast that the product has been obtain- 
ed, although there appears to be no reason why the 
west coast should not furnish its quota. Afar more 
important business might, it is said, be done in this 
article if greater care were only taken by the natives 
in its preparation, and if it could be cleansed of its 
impurities; the quality would then be ‘equal to the 
Netherlands Hast Indies. Similar reasons to those which 
haue brought about a reduction in the prices of 
caoutchouc, have caused a diminution in the volume 
of business carried on in honey and wax. This pro- 
duct, gathered without any care, and full of foreign 
substances which have the effect of deprecating 
it, is neverthless quoted on the European markets 
at the same ratesas the Senegal product. ‘The natives, 
to obtain a few pounds of honey, or wax, frequently 
destroy an entire hive, and consequently the swarms 
of bees are becoming much scarcer. It will be ne- 
cessary to introduce considerable improvements in 
the methodof gathering this product in Madagascar 
before auyrise in prices can reasonably be hoped 
for. There is a considerable export of rafia fibre from 
the ports of Tamatave, Vatomandry, and Majunga. 
The principal centres of production are on the east 
coast, between Tamatave and Vatomandry, and in the 
interior, towards the west of the route, from An- 
tananarivo to Majunga. The exports of this article 
from the latter district, which, some few years ago, 
were almost nil, have of recent years largely increased. 
The principal markets in Europe for rafia fibre are 
London, Haver, and Marseilles. The fibre is largely 
used by wine growers in tying up their vines, and it 
is also employed for many other purposes. Attempts 
haye been made to weave it. Hbony, at one time, 
was exported in considerable quantities from the north- 
east coast, but at the present day the trade appeers 
to be entirely confined to the west coast. The forests 
of Madagascar aboundwith timber, eminently adapted 
for building purposes, furniture and cabinet making. 
—Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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Tur Trax Trape or Burma.—With regard to the 
teak trade of Burma during 1890-91, Rangoon again 
takes the lead. There were exported from Rangoon 
during the year 110,555 tons and from Moulmein 
64,167 tong, as compared with 103,459 and 80,765 
respectively the preceding year:— Pioneer, Sept. 15. 

Tur PuaNnTeRs ip British North Borneo are loud 
in their praise of their Governor, who has just 
arranged, among other thinge, for t'e importation 
of coolie labour to that Colony. The Governor’s 
strenuous and unremitting cfforts to secure this 
boon for the planting community around Sandakan 
have now been crowned with success, and His 
Excellency’s thoughtful policy is much appreciated.— 
Colonies and India. 


Dr. Joun Donean, of St Mungo’s College, Glasgow, 
has a letter in a recent issue of the Glasgow Herald 
onthe banana, in which he quotes from Stanley’s “In 
Darkest Africa” to show that ‘‘for infants, persons 
of delicate digestion, dyspeptics, and those suffering 
from temporary derangements of the stomach, the 
flour, properly prepared, would be of universal de- 
mand.’ During Stanley’s two attacks of gastritis a 
slight gruel of this flour, mixed with milk, was the 
only material that could be digested. It is odd, also, 
as pointed out in Stanley’s book, that in most Banana 
lands—Cuba, Brazil, West-Indies—the yaluable proper- 
ties of this fruit as an easily digested and nourishing 
food have been much overlooked. Dr. Dougall has 
made some experiments in making banana flour. He 
concludes that it should be made from the ripe fruit 
at its place of production. In trying to make it from 
bananas purchased in Glasgow, he obtained on drying 
the pulp a tough sweet mass like toasted figs, an 
appearance probably due to the conyersion of starch 
into sugar. Bananas contain only about fifty per 
cent. of pulp, and of this about seventy-five per cent. 
is water. ‘They would yield, therefore, only one- 
eighth part of flour.—Garden and Forest. 

In an article called the “ Evolution of Patent Medi- 
cine,” published in the Popular Science Monthly for 
May, Mr. Lee J. Vance traces that belief in the 
effiacy of such nostrums back to those ancient times 
when no distinction was drawn between the physician 
and the magician, and when all remedies were looked 
upon as charms—a condition which prevails, of course, 
among savage and half-civilized tribes in our own 
times. The names of plants, Mr. Vance explains, 
shows how general was the belief in their inexplicable 
virtues. ‘‘Some plants have animal prefixes, as, Dozg- 
elder, Dog-rose, Cat’s-tail, Cow-bane, ete. Other 
plants derive their name from religioussources. Thus 
they are associated withthe Virgin Mary, Saint John 
the Baptist, Saint James. Likewise the latter-day 
Saint have particular plants dedicated to their memory. 
Most ofthe plants with mystic names were supposed 
to have magical virtues, and so they were largely 
used in folk-medicine. The weired associations clus- 
tering around many roots and herbs were enough to 
invest them with great repute,” and in folk-medicine 
even at the present day, ‘‘ herbs are used not so much 


‘for their inherent medical properties as for their re- 


puted magical virtues. . Another stage in the 
evolution of patent medicine is typified in the thera- 
peutics of medieval mystics and alchemists. The 
great plant in their pharmacopoeia was the Mandrake. 
Why? Simply because the roots of this plant were 
shaped like the human body. . The magical 
element in patent medicines actually won scientific 
repute in the ‘doctrine of signatures’—a doctrine which 
held that plants and minerals, by their external char- 
acter, indicated the particular disease for which Nature 
had intended them as remedies. Thus the Wuphrasia 
or Hyebright, was good for the eyes; the Wood-sorrel, 
being shaped like aheart, for the heart; the Liver- 
wort for the liver, and soon. Pettigrew, in his history 
of medical superstition, says that this fanciful and 
magical notion ‘led to serious errors in practice’ and 
often to fatal results. Observe that at this stage of 
its evolution patent medicine is herb medicine, and so 
it remained for a long time. The materials of the 
healing art were all vegetable. The patent-medicine 
man was a dealer in herbs.’—Garden and Forest. 
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THE QUALITY OF OUR TEAS, AND SUGGES- 
TIONS IN THE DIRECTION OF IMPROVEMENT, 
INDIA TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORT. 


We continue to receive complaints as to the 
quality of our teas which have of late reached 
the London market, and it is asserted that their 
inferiority has been the main cause of the low 
prices of late obtained for them. The complaints 
have been of so strong a character, and have been 
received from quarters occupying so high a position 
in the trade, that it seems to bo most desirable that 
attention should be forcibly directed to the matter. 
It is all very well, exclaim our home friends 
and mentors, to say that at certain seasons 
of the year the leaf produced in Ceylon is of a 
quality inferior to the general ayverago, end that 
it is from this cause that the complaining in 
question has arisen. But the point should then 
be considered whether it may not be possible to 
obviate this, for it must manifestly be of great 
harm to the reputation of Coylon teas that whole 
shipments should be received in London of an 
undesirable quality. Our London correspondent has 
informed us that it was withia his knowledge 
that very rocently a large purchaser returned to 
the broker fully one-half of the quantity bought 
by him as being far below the quality of the 
samples upon which he wasinduced to buy. Herein 
we see the element of uncertainty introduced indepen. 
dently of the inferior quality of the bresk dealt 
with. If buyers cannot rely upon their purchases 
being up to sample at least, however poor that 
sample may be, further great harm must result. 
It may be said, perhaps, that the selection of 
the samples rests with the broker or his agents, 
but it must be exceedingly difficult to discriminate 
in tho case of a larger break which is of uneven 
quality. ‘The blame, therefore, in such a case 
Gannot be said to be wholly due to the agent at 
home, and it is manifest that more care should be 
exercised in keeping distinct and separate portions of 
shipments which may be below the standard of the 
tea generally. But quite apart from this view of the 
matter ig the question of seasonal general inferiority 
upon which we first touched, Some time ago 
it was determined upon, as the result to the 
prices obtained in London, that it would pay 
our planters better to produce teas of a description 
below the standard of the highest class. Against 
this conclusion we could find nothing to urge, 
the difference betwesn the prices obtained for 
medium and higher class teas being not sufficient 
to vender.it worth the while of the planter to 
incur the extva cost involved in the production 
of the higher descriptions. But whathss now tobe 
considered, in view of the recent depression ia prices 
obtained for our teas in Tondon,is whether at the 
Heason which is known to be that at which 
our leaf degenerates, it would not be wiser for oar 
planters to pluck it at oarlier stages than is usual 
and so maintain a standard at least lovel with 
that of the teas shipped during seasons moro 
favourable to the quality of tho leaf. We cannot 
see that there could be any insuperable difficulty 
in doing this. It is \true that shipments at such 
times would have been more cos!ly io the planter 
than the average of the production of the year 
taken all round; but two great advantages would 
be gained which must go far, we should say, to 
compensate for the extra outlay. In the first place 
we should not annually have to look forward to 
the serious dimunition in prices obtained which, 
under present conditions, we seem to be fated to 
expect; and in the second place, the reputation 
of our teas would be steadily maintained, and all 
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concerned with tho tea trade in London urge that 
this is a most important factor in regard to the 
tea trade gonerally. If plucking the flush at an 
earlier stage of development than is usual, ig 
objected to ay hard on the bushes, then every 
effort should be made to have space and appliances 
for good withering available, Mr. Jackson claims 
for hig Britannia drier that it is a most effective 
witherer, Some extra expenditure in this direction 
would be well applied, Tor we'can realiza that the con- 
sumer who, we will say, is just making trial of our tea 
and has had every reason to be satisfied with his first 
two or threa tria's of it, would be very likely to 
discontinue the use of Ceylon tea if he found that 
his next purchases were of quite a different quality 
and flavour to those of his first essay. It may 
bs, as we have already indicated, that practical 
planters may say that there would be difficulties in 
carrying out whatSwe suggest, namely finer plucking 
during what may be termed the off-season of our tea 
bushes. Butif there be such difficulties, itis, for 
the reasons that we have pointed out, only the more 
necessary that measures should be sought for and 
adopted to overcome them, or to improve watery 
leaf to the utmost my extra care in manufacture. 
The matter as it stands is an exceedingly serious 
one, and one that needs active measures to redress 
if the reputation we have earned is not to suffer 
materially. We hear much complaint of the 
ingufficiney of the prices of iate obtained to givea 
fair return for the cost the grower has incurred. 
But, we would ask, is the latter not himself largely 
respousible for this very disagreeable fact ? We feel 
quite sure that ualess a uniformity of quality—not 
necessarily in the highest classes of teas—can be 
maintained all the year round, much of the ground 
thet wa have gained will be lost. Wea ought 
never to hear of Ceylon teas being spoken of as 
“rubbish,” and yet that is the unfortunate term, 
we are assured, applied to manyof the shipments 
which have recently been sold in Minoing Lane. 
We do not profess to have proposed an infallible 
remedy against the evil, but what we have written 
seems to us likely io afford somo hints in that 
direction. 

After allis saidand dono, however, it is the Ceylon 
tea which is finding chief favour in Britain and her 
Australian colonies, in the face of all the clamour 
about occasional descents in certain conditions of 
weather, from the high standard of quality to which 
consumers had become accustomed. The deliveries 
of Indian as wellas China teas in Britain showed 
at latest date a@ comparative falling off, while the 
whole of the increase was in Ceylon. For the 
three months from Juno Ist to Aug. 31st the pro- 
portionate deliveries were :— 


Indian Bo -» 21,000,000 Ib. 
Ohina ae .. 19,532,000 ., 
Ceylon oe -. 16,000,000 ,, 


Deliverics of Ceylon at. the same rate for the 
twelve months would tota! 64,000,000; and evenif thig 
figure were not increased, deliveries would be well up 
to our rapidly increasing production. Then, we may 
take it for granted that Australia will take 5,000,000 
Jb. at least and other countries 1,000,000 more. 
We quoted, when it appeared, Mr. O’Conor’s general 
voview of the Indian tea trade ; and now the more 
detailed report has reached us, from which we 
quote significant figures and deductions. Review- 
ing the export trade of 1890, the Agsistant Seoretary 
of the Indian Commercial and Statistical Depart- 
ment wrote regarding Indian tea :— 

“Tho oxports amounted to 107,014,993 lb., which 
was but little more than 3 per cent in excess of tha 
quantity exported in the previous year. This is a 
slower rate of progress than has been made ig 
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previous years, but possibly the presont year may sce 
& further advance. 
The exports of the last eight years are given 
below :— 
(000’s omitted.) 
lb. 


R. 

1883.84 soci) EOSTIS  Ge MCLD ID 
1884-85 Bee) 64.162" |.) 741044759 
1885-86 ‘ 68,784 4,806,138 
1886-87 nt 178.703 we -4727,992 
1887-88 REO g7Ib 14 4 Bu. eS 174440 
1888-89 Bh OT Olga ano OTIS 
1889-90 103,760 5,277,650 
1390.91 107,015 5,219,238 


The heavy fall in price which marked the year 
1889-90 was succeeded by a further fall last year 
for the higher qualities of tea, the fall oo- 
curring during the months when exchange was 
raising. The average prices realized at the 
auction sales in Calcutta during the last three years 
were as follows, in anuas and pie per pound:— 

1888 89. 1889-90, 1890 91. 
Orange (and broken 


orange) Pekoe 12-4 11-8 11-23 
Broken Pekoe 10-3 9-9 8-102 
Pekoe bbe 8-1 7-5 7-2 
Pekoe Souchong doo a83 57 5-8} 
Broken ditto w» =—-10 5-0 5-34 
Pekoe Fannings we = 6-6 5-7 5-10 
Other low class «. 4-11 48 5-2 


The London market continues to absorb the bulk 
of the exports, but there is a noteworthy increase 
in the exports to Australia which have more than 
doubled in four yeare. An export of five million 
pounds is not much after ten years of exertion to 
secure a market in colonies which consume tea very 
largely, but it may be taken asan indication that the 
merits of Indian tea are now understood there and 
that the Australians will no longer be content to drink 
Ohina tea merely because it is cheap. ' ‘ 

The exports are as follows, in pounds (000’s omit- 
ted :)— } 

2 1887-88. 1888-89. 1889-90. 1890 91. 


United Kingdom 84,182 93,222 98,731 100,209 
Australia ees 2,472 2,880 3,419 5,119 
Persjau Gulf ... 824 467 1,200 eS aL 
United States... 54 155 108 79 
Canada aD 660 14 &5 61 
China ; 6 19 33 61 


While theimports of Indian toa into England con- 
tinue to increase, those of Chinese tea continue to 
diminish, but while Ohina is being gradually 
but surely thrust out of the Englich market, 
another and perbaps a more formidable competitor 
has stepped in. The advance made by Ceylon tea iu 
recent years is little short of marvellous. It 
is interesting to note how completely the position 
in England of Indian and Ceylon teas wilh respect 
to China tea has been reversed. Seven years ago the 
imports of Ohina tea were more than double the im- 
ports of Indian and Ceylon teas. At the end of seven 
years we find the imports of China tea to be about 


half the imports from India and Ceylon. The follow, ’ 


ing are the imports from India, Ceylon, and Obina 
into England in the last seven years (quantity slated 
in th, 000’s omitted ):— 


From India From Ceylon From China 


1884 .., 63,208 OY’ vaya, BRL 
1885 ...  €4,382 4242 ... 139,678 
1886 ... 73,467 7,144 .. 145,308 
1887 ... 84,645 ... 18,062 ... 119,799 
1888 ... 89,874 29,509 105 735 
1889 ... 95,384 32,673 88,558 
1890 101,771 42,491 73,743 


Thus India and Ceylon furnished last year two-thirds 
of the imports, India’s share boing about 455 per cent 
while China furnished only one-third. Twen'y years 
ago China’s share was a8 much as 83 pir ccut; but 
twenty years ago Ceylon sent no tea to Englend and it 
had only one per cent of the imports as lately as 1884. 
It is said, with reference to the remarks in paragraph 
91 of this review, that the quality of Ceylon tea is 
deteriorating 4.'d, with a poor soil, will ccutinue to 
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deteriorate; and that therefore the Indian planter 
has nothing to apprehend from his Oeylon competitor. 
It is undesirable to be over confident in commercial 
competition, aud it may be expedient to reflect that 
the Ceylon planter, who has already made such a 
success of his business, is hardly likely to make the 
mistake which is destroying the Chinese tea industry. 
There is also no sufficient evidence as yet that quality 
is deteriorating: on tbe contrary, Messrs. Stenning 
and Inskip, in their review of the tea trade of 1890, 
say in regard to Ceylon tea: ‘ Quality has shewn a 
distinct improvement on that of Jast year, the fer- 
mentation having been better than hitherto. Flavoury 
teas have commanded very satisfactory prices.” 

The increase in the exports of Indian tea (and 
all but a fractional portion is exported) was in 
round numbers, for the eight years ending June 
1891, from 60 millions of pounds to 107 millions, 
a good rate of increase, but entirely distanced by 
the Oeylon product, which showed an export in 
1883 of only 1,641,810 1b.; while the figures for 1890 
were 46,901,554 lb. Of course our ratio of increase will 
now diminish, although we are going ahead ata 
rate which demands every possible effort to keep up 
quality and open new markets. In the Oustoms 
value of the Indian tea exported, the increase in the 
eight years has been little more than a million 
of 10-rupee pounds,—Rx5,219,000 in 1890-91 
against Rx4,083,000 in 1883 84. The downward 
course of prices in the past three years has been 
at least as severely felt by Indian producers as 
by our own planters. All wise economies must 
be exercised by the latter, and we have emphasised 
the word ‘wise,’ because we believe that a wise 
liberality in regard to the best manufacturing 
appliances and also in the application in many 
cases of the best fertilizers to cur soil, will be 
our beet policy, even in the light of economy. 
Of course our friends across the water take the 
most unfavourable view of our soil; and it cannot 
be denied that in cases where old coffee plantations 
were conyerted into tea estates, the soil does want 
fortifying, and so with some of our older estates opened 
in forest. But we are persuaded that a forcing 
and damp climate was, more than defective soil, 
the cause of the deterioration in quality of our teas 


exported early in this year. The  meteoro- 
logicai conditions favoured quantity at the 
expence of quality.—Of Indian tea sent to 


the United States direct,the account is as ‘“‘beggarly” 
as in the case of the Ceylon product, the quan- 
tity being only 79,000 1b., against over five 
millions to Australia. We do not know what 
quantity of Indian and Ceylon tea reaches the 
United States from Britain, but it cannot be 
much, in view of unfavourable fiscal laws. Tea is 
passed fee of duty, we believe, only when imported 
from its source of production. It is amusing to 
find that while China tea is still imported into 
India (chiefly for consumption beyond the bounds 
of the empire), Indian tea to the amount of 
61,060 1b. went to Ohina in 1890, an exactly 
equal quantity being taken by Oanada. Of the 
tea sent tothe Persian Gulf, to which some Ceylon 
tea also goes, all is not consumed in Turkish or 
Persian districts. The foolish as well as iniquitous 
exaciions by the Amir of Afghanistan as well as 
the prohibitive policy of the Russians has diver- 
ted much of what was formerly an important 
(rans-frontier trade. Mr. O’Conor thus notices the 
export trade of India with Persia :— 

“Exports of foreign goods to Persia are very much 
larger than those of Indian goods, 


Foreign. Indian. 

Rx. Rx. 
1889 80 000 1,225,603 497,102 
1890-91 “0 1,319,957 420,986 


The increase under the first of these heads was 
mainly duo to an expansion in the tea trade, Chinese 
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Java, and Oeylon tea having been shipped fo the 
extent of nearly three miliion pounds to Persia from 
Bombay. This trade is to a large extent a diversion 
from the overland route by which Chinese tea used to 
(and still does in diminishing quantity) go to Central Asia 
through Afghanistan. The region which is traversed 
northwards from Bushire and Bandar Abbas forms in 
itself a better and freer market than Afghavistan, and 
the transit of the tea to Meshed and places beyond 
is not so expensive and so subject to tolls and extor- 
tions as transit through Afghanistan. 

The quantity of Indian tea sent to Persia also 
slightly increased, but it amounted to only 1,221,478 lb. 
compared with the 2,973,817 lb. of foreign tea ex- 
ported.” 

The ‘foreign tea’ alluded to is China, Java and 
Ceylon. In the notice of the export trade to Aus- 
tralia it ig stated :— 

“ Our exports to Australia consist mainly of gunny 
bags, tea, ard castor oil ; bage being the staple of the 
trade, of the value of which they represent about 60 
percent. The exports of these have kept fairly steady 
since 1887-88 when, with good wheat harvosts and 
wool clips, they more than doubled in ons year. Last 
year there was another substantial inerease. There 
wis an increase aleo in castor oil, and very satis- 
factory development in the export of tea. The ex- 
ports of tea to Australia in the last five years may be 
noted here :— 


Pounds. 
1886-87 1,645,858 
1887-88 2,471,927 
1888-89 O00 2,880,596 
1889-90 oo 3,419,139 
1890-91 5,118,714 


Rapid and large as this increase has been recently 
it is not so rapid as the increase in the exports of 
Ceylon tea to the Oclonicer. On this subject the 
following extracts are taken from a review of the 
tea seasor in the Melbourne Argus of the 24th July; 
“From Calcutta we find a large increase in shipments. 
* * Darge as this increase has been, it does not 
fajrly indicate the increase in public favour of these 
fujl teas * * From Colomb) wo have even a more 
ra pid development of the exportations of teas to the 
colonies to chronicle, the shipments running up to 
2,900,000 lb., as against 1,500,000 lb. and 146,000 Ib. for 
the two preceding years respectively. The public taste has 
certainly taken rapidly to the more flavoury and softer 
teas of Ceylon, and there can be no doubt that not 
only China, but also India, has much to fear from 
the competition from Ceylon. The well-cured Ceylon 
teas are certainly most attractive, being remarkably 
flavoury, with good strength. Ceylon teas, however, 
have one serious drawback, and that appears to be 
their inferior keeping qualities; and, judging from 
the present year’s receipts, this trade is certainly 
‘the jam tart trade’ in tea, they are all better so'd 
fresh than stale and flat, which, iz mavy instances, 
from inferior manufacture they soon become.” 

Woe ought to supersede Ohinese tea in Australia as 

we are doing in Hnugland, and it is not too much to 
anticipate that in another five years or so our exports 
of tea to the colonies, if the business is judiciously 
and perseveringly worked, should reach 15 or 20 
million pounds, ” 
In denouncing the fiscal régime of the ruler of 
Afghanistan, which has practically suppressed the 
transit trade from India to Central Asia through 
Afghanistan, Mr, O’Conor gives the following il- 
justration, which casts even Chinese likin and other 
exactions into the shade :— 


“Dues on Kangra tea, first quality, purchased at 
four annas per pound, per camel load of 450 1b,, 
average value of the load R140. 

10 pa rupees at Dakka. 


15 te) at Butkhal, 
37% do at Kabul (town orimport duty) 
87k do 1 59> (oxport duty) 
19 or 12 do as the tea takes the Shaikh 
Aliorthe Bamian route 
7 do at Kalum 


9 do 


at Khulm Tangi 
7 do 


between Khulm Tangi and 

Khilif 

Total 138 Kabulirupees equal to R106 or about 76 
per cent, 

The tea has further to pry 24 per cent ad valorem 

at Bokhara, the value being the value there not what 
was the value at Peshawar. Adding the cost of the 
conveyance by camel between Peshawar and Bokhara 
(the hire of a camel from Peshawar to Khilif is 
R814) if is manifest that it is cheaper to ship tea 
from Bombay up the Persian Gulf and send it through 
Persia (where a 5 per cent duty clears it through 
the country.)” 
Here we have the usual self-punishment of inordi- 
nate greed exemplified ; but surely the patience of 
Britain with her ‘faithful ally” of Afghanistan 
seems to border on weakness. When Russia resolves 
on a transit trade through Afghanistan to India 
(aud it may pay to send the kerosene of the Oaspian 
by this route) rhe will adopt a different tone, we 
suspect, 

As the conclusion of the whole matter it may 
be well for us to ponder the value of the criticism 
on the painting, that it would have been better, 
if the painter had taken more pains.. We know 
what the difficulties are and that planters generally 
do their best with the means available to them, 
Those means, inthe shape of improved machinery, 
especially air-changing appliances, ought to be 
multiplied and improved. 


fee, 
PHOSPHATIC MANURES. 


Our planting readers have doubtless observed 
that a Oolombo mercantile tirm has advertised 
superphosphate of lime and dissolved bones at 
the identical price of R100 per ton. The most 
important ingredient of each, the soluble biphos- 
phate of lime, is only as 1253 per cent in the 
bones to 21°85 in the superphosphate. Other. 


wise stated the equivalents of ordinary bone 
phosphate rendered soluble is only 19:62 in the 
bones to 3421 in the superphosphate. In 


plant food immediately available, therefore, the 
superphosphate (bone superphosphate, we take it 
for granted) has greatly the advantage of the dis- 
solved bones. How the bones are entitled,to be called 
‘‘ dissolved,” when they contain 17-06 of insoluble 
phosphate, is a problem which, no doubt, chemical 


science can answer, a3 well as _ the faot 
that 3:20 per cent of insoluble phosphate 
resisted the action of sulphuric acid in the 


manufacture of the superphosphate, The insolub’g 
phosphates in the bone (not really insoluble, 
but only becoming soluble slowly to the action 
of soil, moisture and plant rootlets) so far 
place the dissolved bones on a level in yalue 
with the superphosphate. But much more, we 
suppose, isthe superiority of the superphosphate 


in soluble bi-phosphate and hydrated calcium 
sulphate (bone 31°68 to  super-phosphate 
47-21) counterbalanced by the fact that 
while the superphosphate contains only ‘29 


per cent of ammonia, this valuable constituent 
in the bone is up to 2:78 per cent. Both are 
‘valuable manures for tea,” as claimed, but, in 
application, they would be improved by admixture 
with white castor cake and such humic matter 
as may be available on the plantation, As the 
superphosphate is deficient in ammonia, we should 
suppose a small quantity of ammonia sulphate, or 
good fish manure would be a valuable addition 
to it, Otherwise, we should feel inclined to ad- 
vise a proportion of at least twice as much oa:tor 
cake tobe mixed with the superphosphate as with 
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the ‘‘ dissolved bones”? ? Besides estate rubbish 
and fresh jungle soil, if available, we have no 
doubt that burnt clay or peaty matter would 
be a valuable addition to the manures. Tho mag- 
nesia and alkaline salts, not of essential impor- 
tance in themselves, are in nearly equal proportion 
in the superphosphate and the bones. 


oe 


THE PRICE OF CIGARS AND TOBACCO 
GROWING. 

A correspondent writes :— 

“Tt is passing strange that, despite the low price 
of tobacco leaf, such extreme rates as those adver- 
tised in your paper of the Ist should still be ob- 
tainable for Manilla cigars, the advertised prico ia 
one case being as high as R9 per box of 80, or 
18c. each. a‘ 

“Tt is a great pity, Tthink, that those who went in 
largely for the cultivation of tobacco here, and lost 
heavily by it, did not introduce a few experts in 
tke manufacture of the leaf from Manilla. Had 
they done so I feel sure they would have had no 
reason to complain of the results of their enterprise. 

“ Another mistake made by Oeylon growers was in 
not selling their leaf in the local market, imstead 
of sending it home. I believe they would have got 
as much for it in the island as they did in Europe, 
and the cost of tho long transport and home agents’ 
charges would have been sived. 

‘But no one can feel surprised that recent attempts 
to grow tobacco profitably should have ended in 
failure, when he comes to consider the expenditure 
incurred, which was in many cases extravagant to 
a degree.” { 
Then follow details of alleged reck’ess expendi- 
ture, which we should not be justified in publishing 
except on authenticated evidence, 


———— >_<, 


THE CONSUMPTION OF TEA, COFFEE, 
AND COCOA. 


A correspondent of the Grocer, writing abcut the 
consumption of tea, coffee, and cocoa, says Statistics 
as to the quantity of tea consumed in this country 
are somewhat conflicting. It is roughly estimated 
that 200,900,000 lb. sre imported into this country, 
the value of which is £12,000,000. Mr, Bell, of Somer- 
set House Laboratory, gives the amount of tea imported 
in the year 1880 as 208,500,000 lb. The abstract of 
the Customs report states the consumption per head 
for 1890 to be 5 ib., or 5:14. The consumption of 
tea has, from its first introduction into this country 
in the middle of the seventcenth century, steadily 
increased, avd its price has elso been steadily reduced. 
Coffee was first introduced at the same time as tea, 
but, unlike tea, its consumption has fallen off. In 
1847 we are told that the quantity of coffee imported 
was 87,441,373 lb., butin 1880 it was only 32,480,000. 
Cocoa was introduced nearly at the same time as. 
tea, and ccffee, and the consumption has continued 
to increase, though not to the same extent as tea. 
In the year 1840 the quantity of cocoa imported 
was 2,645,470 1b., in 1580 it was 10,566,159 lb. The 
great improvements in the methods of preparing 
cocoa are supposed to be certain to increaso its 
consumption. In handling a small quantity of tea 
one would rfcarcely imagine that it was composed 
of volatile oil, wax, resin, gum, extractive matter, 
&e. Yet so it is. By distillation, boiling precipi- 
tation, filtering, and other chemical operations, the 
component parts can be learned and tho chemical 
and physiological effects of tea as an article of diet can 
becorreetly specified, Mr. Bell states the chemical com- 
position of tea to be moisture, theine albumen, extractivo 
matter, gum, pectine. tannin, chlorophyll and resin, 
celinlose, and ash. Mr. James Paton, in the Wncyclo- 
pedia Britannica, gives nearly the same parts in tho 
sume quantities. ‘lho composition of both coffee and 
cocoa is not very dissimilar from tbat of tea. Their 
(digtetic value may be tabulated thus—tea is tho most 


refreshing, coffee is the most stimulating, and cocoa is 
the most nourishing. The solid food taken with these 
beverages will alter their dietetic yalue relatively ; the 
solids being the principal source of nutrition. Theineis 
the most important part of tea; its chemical formula 
isC, H,, N, 0O,. Myr. Bell etates that theine cor- 
tains nearly 29 per cent of hydrogen. Many hundred 
years ngo a Ohinese writer (Lo-Yu) gave hig ideas on 
tea, which agree pretty much with the experience of 
tea-driukers of today. Lo-Yu says:—* It tempers the 
Spirit and harmonizes the mind, dispels lessitude and 
relieves fatigue, awakens thought and prevents drowsi- 
ness, lightens or refreshes the body, and cheers the 
perceptive facultiee.”” As theine is the most im- 
portant part in tea, 60 caffeine is the most valuable 
constituent of coffee ; its chemical formula ig exactly 
the same as tea. Cvffee is more stimulating than 
tea, and has been long used by studious men to pre- 
vent sleep. Cocoa is more nutritious than either 
tea or coffee. In the form cf an emulsion thero is 
more of its rolid parts utilised for nutrient purposes. 
Thoobromine is the principsl alkaloid of cocoa; its 
chemical formula differs slightly from tea and coffee 
—C,H,N,0,. Cocoa contains over 31 per cont of 
nitrogen, and is, therefore, more nutritious than tea 
cr coffee. Mr. Paton says tea, coffee, and cocoa 
supply a want found to prevade all parts of the 
world; hence their increased consumption.—-H. and 
C. Mail. 
SS 


THK CEYLON TEA CROP OF 1891, 
The figures for the first nine months of the 
year being complete, we are in a position to 
estimate witb pretty near approximation the prob- 
able outturn of the year. We have had the 
quantities for each quarter added together, which, 
with the total for the nine months, are as follows :— 
1891. 
January-March... or “6 
April-June too toe 
July-September... Bo mp 


..14,913 082 
. 20,795,648 
+. 16,986,499 


Total...52,695,229 
It will be seen that the average monthly totals 
for the first quarter were very close on five mil- 
lions of pounds; then came a great increase in 
the harvest, raising tha monthly average of the 
second quarter to close on seven millions, the highest 
figure yet being 7,075,081 lb. in June, The monthly 
average in the third quarter fell to 5,662,000 ib. 
The question now is what the quantity exported 
will be in the quarter on which we haye entered. 
In the last quarter of 1890, the percentage of the 
whole year’s exports sent away was 22:07. Our 
belief is that a larger expacse than ordinary 
has been pruned this year and so will not be 
largely productive in the last quarter; but let us 
suppose that the conditions are fairly similar to 
those of the last quarter of the previous year. 
Then we think an average of 54 million pounds 
for each month of the quarter, or 163 millions 
total, will be about the figures realized. This 
would make the grand total export 69 millions. But 
the round figure of 70 millions may possibly be 
reached or slightly exceeded. This will be an un- 
expectedly great jump from 45,390,000 lb. last year, 
an excess of 24,610,000. It looks as if consumption 
would increase in fair proportion ; but as increased 
production is likely to go on unchecked for 
years yet, efforts to push our teas and find 
hew markets for them must not be relaxed, 


rr 
HCHOES OF SCIENOE. 


The past severe winter killed one of the white 
mangrove (Awcennia nivea) sent to the Gardens of 
the Royal Botanic Sosiety by the late Duke cf 
Buckingham, when Governor of Madras. The dead 
plant has beon turned into a museum specimen, 


Bhat, ©) 
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and the peculiar charact'r of its roots can be well 
seen. The plant grows in the mud on the borders 
of tropical rivers, and it reclaimsa good deal of dry 
land by collecting the mud about its stilted roots. 
To aid in this work the roots actually throw pro- 
jections upward out of the water, which look like 
the teeth of rakes, and appear to serve the sime 
purpose—that of gathering and fetainivg tho mud and 
flotsam of the river. j ‘ 

A curious example of the natural “inarching” of 
trees is reported form Lawrence Oounty, Illinois, 
where two elmtrees, standing 20/t. apart, have bent 
over and coalesced into one tree at apoint some 20ft. 
above the ground. The united tree is very symmetrical 
and nearly 100ft.in height. Waggons are driven easily 
through the triangular arch of its base.—Globe, 


Oe 
FEED FOR EGGS. 


Aneggis largely nitrogenous. The white is albu- 
men, the yolk contains phosphoric acid and mineral 
substance end the shell is composed mostly of 
lime. The hen is a small animal. HEggsave not a 
Miraculous dispensation, as they come from the 
food ahen gets and converts into eggs, the same 
as any animal converts itsfood into products. Corn 
alone is not a suitable food for the production 
of eggs, as it does not possess enough of the 
constituents to make eggs. Hens fed on such food 
will get fat. Hens like every other animal must 
have coarse food to distend the stomach and bowels 
and for this purpose cut clover, hay and cabbage 
are largely fed by many. These also contain 
material to made eggs, Skimmilk is also just the 
thing for an egg food. To get eggs feed hens 
to produce eggs. 


? 


Cou. Ff. D. Currizs. 
—Rural Californian. 

[Bits of meat and minute fragments of bone are 
also good.—Ep. 7. 4.] 

—_ —————— 
LEMONS AND EGGS. 

Simple things are often of much benefit, and lemons 
and conimon tablesalt have much tht is useful about 
them. Lemon juice and water, without sugar, will often- 
times relieve one of a sick headache in a short time, and 
a half gill of lemon juice three times a day in a Jittle 
watcr is said to be good for rheumatism. Nothing 
is so acceptable to a feverish person as lemonade, 
and for cough that refusestobe quicted, I have tried 
the following preparation with success: Take the 
white of an egg, beaten stiff; then add tho juice 
of a lemon in which two or thre: lumps cf sugar 
‘have been dissolved, and keeping it near at haud, 
take a tablespoonful of it ata time uatil relieved. 
A yery good way of preparing lemons when they 
are plenty is to put them in co!d water, letting 
them boil until they sre soft,"then squeeze the juice 
from them, getting-more than in any other way, 
and adding the sugar t> the taste, or to every 
half pint of jaice put one pound of loaf sugar, and 
bottle. Another comfortable use for lemon is to 
bind a thin slice upon ® corn that is troublesome 
at night, and repeat once or twice, It will greatly 
relieve the soreness, hen if the hands are stained 
from medicine, or any other cause, rubbing them with 
lemon after the juice is extracted, will restore them. 
Table linen or any such articles that become stained 
can be restored by the application of lemon juice 
and table salt, then placed in the sun, and_ stains 
removed by rubbing dry starch in at once, and 
repeating it.— Good Housekeeping. 

—_——_>_—_-——_ 

New PLANTATIONS.—Tea is being planted rather 
extensively in tho vicinity of Labugame, a well known 
dubash of Colombo having opened up a large extent 
of land for the purpose, The cultivation of pepper 
and arecanut is also decidedly on the increase, theso 
products having, evidently, found a genial home. On 
one place especially, at the 20th mile post, pepper 
is looking grand; the young vines are loaded with 
greep pepper,—Local Independent,” 


NOTES FROM OUR LONDON LETTER. 
CEYLON PLANTERS ASSOCIATION AND PROSECU- 

TION OF OFFENDERS IN THE PACKET TRA 

TRADE—FRAUDULENT TEA MARKS—LOW PRICES 

FOR, AND BAD QUALITY OF CEYLON TEA— 

MR. ROGIVUR’S MISSION-—THE TRA TRADE 

BETWEEN CHINA AND RUSSIA—-CEYLON PLAN- 

TERS ASSOCIATION AND MR. LOUGH. 

Lonpon, Sept. 18. 

Some disappointment is felt here at the deter- 
mivation of your Planters’ Association Tea Fund 
Committee, recently conveyed to the Ceylon Agsgo- 
ciation in London, not to approve of the proposal 
made by the latter body to prosecute a certain 
number of the offenders in the packet tea trade, 
who are in the habit of affixing misleading labels 
to their so-called packets of Ceylon Tea. We 
believe that no less than fifty such packets bearing 
different labels were sent ont from home to your 
Planters’ Association, and it was Mr, Gray’s opinion 
that it would be a wise course to select a certain 
number: of these issued by different traders in a 
single metropolitan district, and try a prosecution 
in s batch, co as to call prominent attention to 
the rogueries by the magistrate of the Cistriat, 
The letter now received from your Planters’ Asso- 
ciation states that it does not think it desirable 
to follow Mr. Gray’s advice, or, indeed, to take any 
precentsteps whatever. Of course, we know that there 
is anindisposition to ‘‘ worry’ the trade ; but really 
the evil complained of has assumed such proportions 
of late that we here in London think it would 
haye had a very valuable ctfect if some dezen 
or so of ihese offenders had  simu'taneously 
made their appearance in the Police Court to 
answer for their misdoings. We fear that if this 
growing evil is allowed togo on and assume larger 
proportions very serious injury may vesult to 
the reputation of your teas. 

And this would have the more to be regretted 
because just now it is certain your teas are not 
advancing in popular favour, if we may judge from 
the low prises which have for the last two mcnths 
been obtained for them in Mincing Lane. Speaking 
on this subject during the present week with a very 
old and influential member of the trade, I asked 
him how it was that Ceylon tea fetehed such low 
prices now; and his curt reply was: ‘ Because 
they ’re all bad,’’ We read in our Observer that your 
planters gay that at certain seasons the leaf they 
pluck is very inferior ; but the case geems to go 
worse every year, and the season alone does not 
account for this annually increasing deterioration 
Cannot some of you suggest some remedy? fo, 
the state ofthings is very bad indeed. Hveryone 
in the trade isocalling out, and much Ceylon tea 
received is pronounced to bs ‘rubbish.’ I heard of 
a case only this week of a purchaser who 
had bought largely of your tea, and who 
returned half of it on the brokers’ hands as not 
being up to sample, and that sample itself was 
far below the average quality. Surely some of 
your planters might find a remedy for this state 
of things; for we on on this side, although admitting 
a seasonal influence, do not think it can account 
altogether for the present state of things as regards 
our imports from Ceylon, some of the stuff sent 
home being really a disgrace to the island, and 
the greater part of it of a quality that the brokers 
will hardly look at. 

A further subject 


upon which your Planters’ 
Association has written relates to a desire for 
intelligence as to the progress making by Mr. 
Rogiyue and for an account of his expenditure of 
the funds with which he has been supplied. My 
former letter told you all that could be learned 
by myself of Mr, Rogiyue’s proceedings, and | 
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should almost think that by this time he will 
have written direct to the Secretary of your local 
Association. It occurs to me that in this connexion 
you would be interested in the following extract given 
you with reference to the state of the trade between 
Russia and China in the teas grown in the latter 
country. The information seems to show that 
the endeavours making to introduce Ceylon tea 
into Ruesia are being met by increased activity on 
the part of the Russian agencies in China, which 
have evidently succeeded in stimulating the trade 
between the two countries to a very great extent. 
There is truth, no doubt, in the consular state- 
ment that the falling-off in the imports of 
China tea into London are to no inconsiderable 
extent due to shipments now heing made direct 
from Chinese to Russian ports. This has bcen 
confirmed tome by several traders with whom I 
have conversed on the subject :— 

Tue Tra Trapp Brrween Curna anp RussiA.— 
Russia is regarded at the stronghold and mainhope 
of the Chines tea trade; while the British islands 
are consuming Indian and Ceylon teas, and the Uni 
ted States those of Japan, to the injury of China, 
Russia continues faithful to Chinese teas. The Com- 
missioner of Chinese Customs at Hankow, in his 
last report, says that the tea trade with Russia is in- 
creasing annually, while it is decreasing with Eng- 
land, because while in former years tea was shipped 
first to England and thence to Russia, the tea 
dealers in Russia now have their teas shipped direct 
from China. Last year the trade with Russia would 
have been very large if the supply of suitable kinds 
had equalled the demand. Only the better kinds of 
tea can now be sold in Russia at a profit, as the 
demand there has undergone a complete change. 
Between 1877 and 1888 the exchange of the Russian 
paper rouble was very low; good teas were therefore 
dear, and the mass of the people could only afford 
to purchase inferior kinds. Since 1888, however, 
the rouble has steadily risen, and has now reached 
a value higher than any of the past 15 years. Tea, 
with other foreign goods, became cheaper and the 
people began buying tea of good quality, which, in 
spite of having cost higher prices in China, realized 
large profits. The market in China last year was 
entirely governed by the demand from Russia, which 
was very large and much in excess of the supply ot 
the suitable qualities. In fact, the very best tea of 
the season (Keemuns) sold very cheaply, simply 
because they are a kind not consumed in Russia. 

Quite a bateh of letters came to hand by the 
last mail from your Pianters’ Association in reply to 
queries, &c., sent from here, and among these was one 
in which an attempt was made to soften down the 
annoyance felt by ithe Tea Committee of the London 
Aszociation at the letter first received which had 
rebuked the action taken by it in the matter of 
Mr. Lough’s appointment as agentin Paris. The 
general feeling is, however, that although your 
local Committee disclaim having had any intention 
of judging the action on this side, that it really did 
60 oninsufficient and unsupported representations. 
Your Committee state now that it only invited 
reconsideration here ai home on the basis of 
information conveyed toit; but we think that 
no one reading its first letter would limit their 
conclusion with respect to its tenour and purpose 
to any such view.—London Cor. 


nr Co — 
THE SALE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY, 


Coffee planters will, no doubt, read with interest’ 
though not with pleasure, the following ingenious 
defence of the adulteration of coffee with chicory 
under certain conditions. It appears in a lotter to the 
Grocer signed ‘Old Mocha.” Lhe law upon this sub- 
ject, as upon many others connected with our trade, 
jg an unkuown quantity, throwing discredit upon the 
Imperial Government, The administration of this law 
aud of the Weights and Measures Act, and others, is 


left in many important particulars to the discretion 
of the Great Uopail, causing a yast amount of un- 
certainty in different districts. The contradictory 
d: cisions arrived at are sufficient to breed contempt 
for the presiding justices, and the system of rewards 
to informers and prosecutors is a temptation to 
unscrupulous persons to misrepresens the facts in 
order to get »convietion, 

Now, how domany of the magistrates airive at their 
decisions ? They hold that.a large pereeniage of 
probit amounts to fraud. But is this really so? We 
deny the right of magistrates to fix our profits. In 
the absence of a fixcd limitation of the amount of the 
mixture, who is to decide the actual value of the 
article or the amount of profit under certain circum- 
stances a person shall or shall nct charge? 

It is 9 singular fact, but none the less true, that 
the greatest number of prosecutions and convictions 
are obtained from litt’e hucksters’ shops, and it is 
the exception that respectable good—size.l grocers are 
caught or trapped. NowI maintain that these little 
hucksters’ shops are entitled to a greater percentage 


-of profit than a large establishment would require, 


because they do not seil a large quantity of goods 
in a week, neither do they sella considerable quantity 
at one time, but mostly sell in the smallest quantities 
possible, such as halfpennyworths. They may really 
not buy their goods in wholesale quantities, but per- 
haps at actual retail prices to sell agein. 

Now, I will show that the fraud found by the 
magistrates really does not c¢xist, except in their own 
misguided imagination. Take the article tea: the 
keeper ot the hucketer’s shop may buy one pound of 
tea, at 1s 4d per |b. to sell at 25 per lb. If heshould 
sell the whole cf this quantity in a week, certainly 
the profit would not be an exorbitant amount towards 
paying rent and taxes, But in the case of coffee, 
what would be the component parts and the quality 
in an article purchased in the same way to yield the 
same results ? 

A coffee to sell at Is per Ib. would have to be bought 
at 81 per lb., and perhaps this quantity would take twice 
aslong to sell 1s the pound of tea; so that if halta 
pound of this 8dc. ffee were sold in a week, the profit 
thereon would amount to 2d. Having errived at this 
point, Just picture to yourself the bright intelligent 
smile lighting up the careworn countenance of the 
proprietor or his wife if a real ready-money customer 
should come in and actually ask for a whole two ounces 
of ccffee at ls 41 per lb. Do you think it is in human 
nature to turn away such a splendid opportunity of 
obliging a new customer? The inspector’s assistant 
thus procures the coveted article, and in comes the 
inspector, when explanations follow, and the inspector 
is now sure of his case. The usual proceedings are 
taken, and, rightly or wrongly, a conviction and fine are 
imposed. 

Now afew words upon the component parts of 
tho mixture usually sold. I think the fact can be 
proved by the best authorities that grocera buy a 
high-priced coffee to use for mixture. They hold 
tbat a high-priced coffee with a larger percentage 
of chicory produces a better beverage than a low- 
priced commin coffee with less or without any 
chicory. Also, itis a fact, going to prove the same 
thing, that families grinding their own coffee buy a 
high-priced, and not a common low-priced coffee. Thus 
they would not be co foolish as to pay 1s. 8d. and 1s. 10d. 
and 2s. per lb, if one at 1s. per lb. could be procured 
to give them satisfaction. 

Therefore what kind of coffee cin we suppose the 
keeper of the little huckster’s shop could obtain for 
8d. per lb.? T’he only wonder would be, that there was 
any coffee at all ia it. And yet thesa worthy magis= 
trates, when trying the case, lift up their bands in holy 
horrorat the dreadful fraud perpetrated ! 

This is the unvarnished truth of the majority of cases 
got up. It is somewhat amusing how these people 
scufie out of the shop when they are really served with 
the article they ask for ; sometimes they say, ‘Oh, I 
don’t want to sce it ground,’’—which is perfectly true: 
they would rather sce it mixed,and then buy it without 
notice of the fact.—H, and C, Mail, 


1891. | THE 
FISH-CURING. 

Daring the year 1890 91 there were 143 fish-curing 
yards at work in the Madras Presidency against 142 in 
the previous year. During the year two new yards 
were opened at Puthu-Ponani and Vacapapalli, and the 
Mannapurem yard was closed, but since then five other 
yards at Bypilia, Konada, Kannparti, Madialogam and 
Nambiankuppam have been closed, so that the current 
year opened with only 138 yards. 1,866,412 maunds of 
fish were brought to the yards to be curd agains 
1,184,058 in 1880-90, for which 196,426 maundcs of salt 
valued at R1,32 114 were sold against 176,111 meunds 
valued at R1,16,278 in the previous year, The quan- 
tity of salt sold to each maund of fish cured was 11:82 
Ib. in 1889-90. The increase of 6,698 tons of fish or 15:3 
percent brought to the yards to be cured is a very 
satisfactory deve’opment-of the industry in spite of a 
bad fishing season on the whole of the Hast Ooas’. 
The rapid strides in the improvement of the fish-curing 
industry is evidenced by the following figures of fish 
brought to be curei for the past five years ;— 


Tast- Weat- 

Coast. Ooast. T. tal, 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1886-87 neg p26 29,847 39,373 
1857-88 don GRY 24,858 37,495 
1888-89 oa esr fsnt 25,830 41,611 
1889-90 oe 1155233 28,263 43,496 
1890-91 =. 16;426 63 768 50,194, 


The quantity of salted fish manufactured locally in the 
several districts in the Madras Presidency during the 
year was 796,500 maunds, 30,787 maunds were imported 
by sea, and 1,592 maunds by rail, making a total cf 
828,879 mauncs. Of this quantity 98,275 maunds were 
exported by sea and 4,614 maunds by raii, leaving a 
balance of 725,900 maunds for consumption in the Prest- 
dency, exhibiting the fact that tbe bulk of the salt-fish 
cured is consumed in the Presidency. InsSouth Canara 
and Madras the importa by sea are in excess of the ex- 
porta, while in South Arcot, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, 
Madur and Melabar the experts exceed the imports, 
The quantity carried by rail both inwards and outwards 
1s very small, but tho Iaiter is much in exeesa of the 
former. The expenditure incurred by Government on 
fish-coring operations was R52,963 against R45,031 in 
1889-90 or an increase of R7,925. The increase is attri- 
buted to the expausion of operations and to the conduct 
of 6xperiments in fixh-curing on a larger scale. The 
geim t>Government was R15,189-12-5 during the year 
and a total gain of R53,268-13-0 from the period of the 
commencement of the operations. A series of experi- 
mental operations in fish-curing was earried out by the 
Salt Department durivg the yerr, and 2,452 maunds of 
fish were operated on, for which about 897 maunds of 
talé were used against 541 maunds of fish and 103 
maunds of salt in 1889-90. Government incurred an 
expenditure of R3,033-10-0 aud realised R8,335-3-2, 
showing small profit. The experiments were econ- 
dueted onan extended scale and were undertaken to 
find out the quantity of silt required to properly cnre 
fish,—Wadras Vimes, Sept. 18th. 
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LONDO TEA LETTER 


(From the [nidian Planters’ Gazette, Sept. 12th.) 
Honour List. 


Sade 

Jokai (Hukanpukri) .. 30 Boxes Fly. Or. Pek. 4 8 
sr, “a .. 20 hif-chts. Or. Pek. 2 9% 
ie ” .. 13 chts. Pek. Fanings 2 2¢ 
1 Fr do, BO) » Pek. 2 OF 
”, a cq ale 5, Pek. Sou. 1 8k 
Darjecling Co. +. 20 », Bro. Pek. PAG) 
Tulkvar -. Whlf-chts. Bro.Or. Pek 2 4 
Bishnath .. -. 20 do. do. 2 35 
Mim Tea Co, Teco 1 Bron Peles 2 1% 
Jhanzie .. -. 14 chests do 2 0+ 

Fanoy List. 
Mertings 21b. Golden Tips 5 0 


It needs no exense that the Hukanpukri 12 chests 
of Pekoe Souchong atis. 8d, should be found in the 
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Honour List, considering that these 12 chests com- 
plete the finest Invoice of the size ever received and 
sold together from India. The Flowery Orange 
Pekoe, was simply perfection, and had a beautiful 
glaze, showing great care in manufacture. Its 
weight for bulk was also very remarkable, indicat. 
ing excellence in the rolling. In fact, it. was 
evident, that every detail of manufacture had received 
the utmost possible attention, and that to begin with, 
the system of manufecture had reached the height 
of perfection. There is a similarity in the Teas of 
all the Panitola group of the Jokai Company’s gardens 
which is a very striking illustration of how fer one 
capable, directing mind, can go in stereotyping, so 
to speak, a certain type of quality and appearance, 
in the Teas of gardens situated miles apart, and upon 
very different varieties of coil; aud possessing bushes 
of various 7éts, and of course, different Tea-makers. 
This similarity, and excellence, common to all these 
gardens under one Suserintendent, whose instractions 
are thus faithfully followed, go far to indicate that 
the “system of manufacture,” as long ago hinted in 
these columns, has more to do with the quality of 
the Tea made, than all other conditions put together, 
provided the district bea Tea district, and the bushes 
not worn oat. Thies is further borne cut by the re- 
mombranes, that this very district (Sadiya Road) 
once upon a time was spoken of in Oalcutta as having 
a soil! which could produce quantity, bus nevor quality. 


Se nee 


JamatcaA CincHona.—A small consignment of cin. 
chona from a_ private plantation in Jamaica 
was offered at this week’s bark sales, hia is 
the first shipment from that island that has been 
put .up for auction this year. The total weight 
of it was only 67 lb., and if the offer had been 
accepted that was made for it, the total would 
have realised about 17s, Ag freights are high 
from Jamaica, and no less than 143 6d Garriage 
was paid for this little lot, cinchona growing in 
Jamaica does notseem to bo an industry of much 
promise.-—Chemist and Druggist, Sept. 12th. 


Tra in Curina.—From Foochow we have the follow- 
ing tea news under the 22nd u't.:—The calling 
steamers during the past fortnight have been the 
‘“‘Patrocius.”’ “Gleueagles,” ‘Ickintuck” and ““Nomoa” for 
the German Mail, About # of a million |b. were shipped 
by there steamers, making the export to Hurops to 
date {1% million lb. against 104 miilions to the same date 
last year. The settlements in the interval have been 
19,000 chests Congou, which, looked at in conjunction 
with the above mentioned fortnight’s export, shows 
that there must be ® considerable quantity of bought 
tea in the port unshipped, representing probably an 
accumu'ation for the next Australian steamer to sail 
aboiut 5th proximo. Prices show but little change. 
Qaet though the market has been, the sales have 
beon in excess of the arrivals, and with a moderate 
stock teamen have been generally firm. Common, how- 
ever, must be quoted a mace or two lower. The 
teas being settled at Tis, 8 per picul (5$d per lb,) are 
barely up to “type” standard on the average. The 
determined run on common teas at this time of the 
yoar is naturally having its effect on the question 
of total supply for the season. The teamen no longer 
stand to their sssurance that it will be limited to 
330,000 chests Congou; they admit the possibility of 
its being 10 to 15,000 chests more. It is thought, 
however, that this increase in the estimate of the 
total yield will not affect the probab'e total export. 
The latest arrivalsinclude a considerable proportion of 
tea which can only be characterised ‘* low ordinary 
coarse and new,” a class nos’ wanted in any of the 
markets to which Fosochow ships, and if sold at all, 
will only fetch such a price as will deter any large 
supply of it coming down. The arrivals of Congou 
to dato are 292,000 against 339,900; the settlements 
203,000 against 187,000; and the stock of Congou is 
89,000 chests against 152,000 chests at tho corresponds 


| ing date last yosr.—V.-C. Herald, Sept. 4th, 
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SPECULATIVE DEALINGS 
THA. 


It is now almost a yearsiuce the London Produca 
Clearing House commenced to register future deal- 
ings in Indian tea; and we believe that if the opinion 
of the tea dealers in the London Market could be 
gauged, they would, with psrhaps one or two excep- 
tions, unhesitatingly cxpress their regret that this new 
element of speculation was ever introduced. Ovinions 
vary no doubt as to the ethics of “future” dealings 
in produce, as well asin stocks end shares; but we 
are nos at present concerned with this view of the 
question, which we imagine every man must settle 
for himself. It is our business to collect inform:- 
tion from eyery reliable source, and focus it so that 
our readers may form their own judgment, and act 
as they think best. And it is because woe see at 
present some symptoms in tho market of 2 disposition 
to make what are called “ bear” sales of Indian tea 
that we venture to draw the attention of those inter- 
ested to the cecessity of combined action to avoid an 
undue disturbance of values. : 

There are those who say that there is a moral 
difference between a “ bull” purchase and a ‘‘bear” 
sale; but as we said before we are not concerned 
with the ethics of the question at present, and we 
will merely say that the conduct of a ‘‘bear” after 
having sold what he never possessed is generally 
directed to circulating injurious reports and otherwise 
seeking to batter down the value of stock held by bond 
fide owners—in short, he tries to depreciate other 
people’s property to make thereby a profit for himself. 
Itis somewhat unfortunate that just now the large sup- 
plies of Indian and Ceylon tea have tended to depress 
the legitimate market and rendered the ‘‘ bear” game 
more easv. It is an open secret that some of the 
brokers in the maiket are operating for themselves in 
this direction. And it becomes, therefore, most im— 
portant for planters and importers to consider whose 
advice they accept ss to how sand when they should 
offer their imports. It is manifest that if the market 
is overdone with nearly 20,000 packages in one sale and 
only 5,000 packages the next, there will be more or less 
irregularity in the prices, which will injure the intereats 
of those importers whose teas are offered in the larger 
sale. It is known that the shipments from Calcutta 
were very beavy for the last fortnight of August 
and the first fortnight of September, »nd natura!ly 
the * bears ” are jubilant at the prospect of ecover— 
ing their shor{s in the anticipated panic and utter 
demoralisation “hich they reckon on if all the 
weight of tea is put upon the maiket with unreasoning 
haste. There was last season an attempt made to regu- 
late the supply in public sale, so that it should not 
exceed 15,000 packages in one day or 35,000 packages 
in one week. The 35,000 total for the week has not 
yet been reached this season, but this week nearly 
20,000 packages passed the hammer on one day with 
a mavifest tendency downward. No time should there- 
fore be lost iu comicg to somesimilar arrangement, as 
importers cannot ba constantly in the salerooms watch- 
ing the fluctuations of the market or the nature of the 
buying ; covsequently en “automatic feed regulator ” 
(as somebody stylod it last season) seems in every way 
a desideratum. The situation is no doubt somewhat 
peculiar as regards heavy supplies of Indian and Ceylon 
teas, but they are both steadily displacing Ohina teas. 
The stocks of all kinds of tea on Aug. 31 were only 1? 
milions greatir than last year. Shipments have prac- 
tically ceased from the Ohinese ports for this scasen, 
aud it is exceedingly probable that the home and 
shipping demand will bs quite equal to taking off every 
pound of Indian and Ceylon tea that comes here this 
season, especially at the low rates now ruling ; but the 
supply should be regulated.— H. and C. Mail, Sept. 18th. 


—~~— 

Messrs. Gow, Wiuson & Sranvon’s Tea Oirconar. 

—In the circular dated Sept. 25th, our readers are 

requested to note the following correction :—The 

total Indian average for the week should read, 

28,151 pkgs. at 9}d; the Sylhet and Cashar aver- 
ago should read, 10,715 pkgs, at 84d. 


IN INDIAN | 4 NEW MATERIAL FOR TEA PACKING. 


A vew material for living tea chests has long been 
talked of, and it is now introduced. In an advertise- 
ment which appears in our columns, plarters and tea 
importers are informed that the new material “costs 
half the price’ of tea lead, that it “answers the paur- 
pose admirably,” and that it has been “tested and 
approved by experts.” Our representative called upon 
the makers, Messrs. Edward Saunders & Sons, Limited, 
of 81 and 88,Oannon Street,and from them we learn 
that in addition to the advantages thus claimed for 
this new materia), it is impervious to damp, will bear 
boiling without injury, it does not break nor crack, 
and, of course, is very much lighter than lead, weighing 
but one-fifth the weight, an important matter where 
freight is concerned. The makers claim that they have 
been testivg its thorough efficiency for years and now 
that they have proved the new material, they place 
it in the market with confidence.—H. and C. Mail. 


rs 


How LEAF DISEASE HAS LESSENED THE Propuc- 
TION oF CorrsE IN Jaya, notwithstanding the advan- 
tage of rich volcanic soil, ig shown in the following 
figures, given by Dr, Burck, in his paper suggesting 
remedies :— 

Average yearly 


production Samarang. Cheribon. Madiven. 
In 1864-1868 52,709 pikuls 24,900 pikuls 60,300 pikuls 
»» 1869-1873 SRO, 22,500 ,, 61,700 ,, 
,, 1874-1878 49,209 ,, 22,700 ,, 58,600 ,, 
,, 1879-1883 50,500 ,, 24,600 ,, 66,400 ,, 
5, 1E84-1888 27,300 ,, TS760 MNES 33,275. ,, 


CoFFEE AND CINCHONA IN JAyA.—According to in- 
formation received lately the coffee crop in Java will 
be much more than in the preceding year. The Go- 
vernment crop will bs about 365,000 piculs, against 
about 160,000 in 1890; ane from private undertakings 
in the east portion of Java the report of larger crops 
are given, which will be above the estimate. An in- 
teres'ing statement shows the increase of the cinchona 
bark cul ivation in Java by private planters. The fol— 
lowing figures exhibit the exporta from Jaya for the 
last five years:— 


Private - Govern- 
ment 
Ib. lb. 
1890-91 «» 6,386,561 553,255 
1889-90 wee 4,579,787, ee 541,481 
1888-86 vs =—8,099,025 oD 815,506 
1887-88 vee, OLA ODA, va 617,101 
1886-87 1,569, 842 660,433 


—L. §& C. HLupress. 


Inpian Tra or Low Quatiry.—We suppose 
it is the generally good quality of Ceylon tea which 
led to such severe denunciations on reesnt descents 
below standard. But, due to similar causes no 
doubt, Indian has also been of inferior quality and 
has sold at prices as low as the lowest Ceylon. 
Confirmatory of this statement, wo quote as fol- 
lows from Shepard & Co.’s circular of September 
25th :— 

Indian,—Offerings have excesded those of the prc- 

vious fortnight by some 4,000 packages. The general 
quality of supplies fails to show improvement, and 
prices for ellcommon and ordinary liquoring Teas have 
been gradually tending downwards, so that quotations 
of 53d, 7d and 84 have now been recorded for the 
lowest grades of Souchong, Pekoe and Broken Pekoe 
respectively. Good medium to fine kinds are generally 
well competed for at about previous rates, and for a 
few parcels of very choice Darjeeling ea long prices 
have been obtained. 
Wo take this opportunity of correcting a mistake in 
a paragraph on Ceylon tes which had cold at 544 
inserted in yesterday's paper. The extract was from 
a Melbourne letter, 
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COFFEE PRODUCTION IN INDIA. 


Although in India, as in Java, leaf disease has not 


acted so suddenly and disastrously on coffee, as has 
been the case in Ceylon, it is evident that much 
mischief has been done as is still being done by the 
leaf fungus. Mr. O’Conor’s notice of this article of 
export in his review of the export trade of India 
is as follows®:— i 

& Notwithstanding the stimulus of prices in the Huro- 
nean market which have ranged very high during the 
ast few years, and still continue to range high, the 
exports of coffee do not increase as will be seen from 
the figures subjoined :— 


Owt. Rx. 
1886-87... 370,458 .. 1,502,251 
1887-88 ... 273,775 we 1,529,680 
1888-89 ... 365,299 ... 1,884,243 
1889-90 ... 239,795 ... 1,489,872 
1890-91 ... 233,451 .. 1,454,985 


The trade during the last decade remained stationary, 
until the last three or four years when it began to 
decline, although helped by high prices in London and 
the low rate of exchange which, it is still supposed by 
some, is advantageous to the tea and coffee planter. 
Indian coffee, however, has doubtless difficulties to 
contend with. Unlike Indian tea, it is not superior to 
the coffee of other countries with which it compotes 
in Europe, and the ravages of leaf-disease have been 
very serious. 

It thus appears {that the exports have gone down 
from 370,000 ewt. to 233,000 in6 years. Mr. O’Conor 
is mistaken as to the quality of Indian coffee, It 
is far superior to the generality of Java and 
Brazil. Indeed Mr, O’Conor himself shows, in 
dealing with the trade to Arabia and Turkey, 
that South of India coffee finds its way via Bombay 
to those countries, and is there drunk by visitors 
@3 superior to anything of the kind in the world, 


co 


A DECOCTION OF TOMATO LEAVES 
A CURE FOR TEA BLIGHT. 


We know that the tomato fruit possesses activ® 
properties, beneficial in the case of torpidity o 
the liver, we believe. But we were not aware that 
any special alkaloid existed in the leaves. This 
would appear to be the case, however, judging from 
correspondence which we quote from the Calcutta 
journal Capital, Can any correspondent help us 
to an analysis of the tomato plant? If the decos- 
tion of the leaves suffices to destroy red spider, 
there can be little doubt that it would prove 
equally destruct!ve to the spures which it touched 
of Hemileia vaStatrix. But there is not only the 
expense of te application but the question 
of infection from neighbouring plantations not 
similarly ahd simultaneously treated. From 
Mr. Weston's limitation of ‘‘creeping things” 
it seems dow btful if the cure would reach the case 
of the fr more formidable helopeltis. Happily 
Our tea is xempt generally from any of the pests 
which are ‘ften so destructive in India; but, in 
case of ev°Otualities, we consider it our duty to 
lay before Our plantiog readers all information of 
this natura which reaches us. Planters can judge 
for themselves of the probable value of the anti- 
dote now submitted to public notice. As red spider 
ig only ‘“*a creeping thing” the exemption of tea 
for eig-hteen months can be understood. Such 
exempt on could not, probably, be caloulated on, were 
the plag ues operated on either holopeltis or Hemileia 
vastatriz, 

fs Singell,”’ whence Mr. Weston writes, is an 
eetate in the Kurseong division of Darjiling, at an 
aleifaieint about 3,500 feet, y 


AS 


THE CLARENDON AND CARLABECK 
THEA FACTORIES. 


Upper Abbotsford, Nanuoya, Oct. 9th. 

Last Wednesday afternoon I had the pleasure of 
visiting the two fine factories of Olarendon and 
Carlabeck. The former is fitted up with turbine, 
16-tray sirocco, rollers, sifters, &c.; but its great 
charm lies in its perfect finish. All the pillars 
are of dressed stone cut to exact sizes, 80 that 
whichever way one looks a perfectly level row 
meets the eye. From top to bottom the factory, 
like the estate, is as spick and span as a new pin, 
and does Mr, Black the greatest credit; 

A Carlabeck we found Messrs. Jackson, Halliley 
and Cassie up to their eyes in oil erecting new 
machinery. The factory has practically been all 
built anew under Mr. Jackson’s own supervision, 
iron uprights and girders having been got out from 
England. The dimensions of the house are about 
100 ft. by 50 ft., and it is to be the model factory 
of Dimbula, I believe. I was fortunate enough to 
see the smaller Britannia at its second day’s work, 
and the perfection of the work was simply marvel- 
lous. As we five Huropeans and some hundred 
coolies watched the automatic action of the ree 
volving trays, each turning upside down when 
ita work was done and being banged by a batten 
to thoroughly empty it, we looked at the maker, 
and (he ’ll excuse me if I say that) ‘still the 
wonder grew, that one small head should carry all 
he knew.” The popularity of the Britannia is 
proved by some thirty having already been booked. 
The fans send a perfect huiricane of draft through 
the house. Ineed hardly say that turbine, rollers, 
sifters, and all else, are erected on a thoroughly 
scientific and methodical system throughout. Who 
says Ceylon tea is not paying ? 

Only 0:13 of rain yesterday. 

Seismic cyclones simply scorning, 
Today ’s a glorious north-casé morning ; 
No rain, no mist, no horrid hazes, 
But cloudless sunshine, hot as blazes ! 
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BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
Lonpon, Sept. 17th, 1891, 

ANNATTO.—For a parcel of 65 bags of rather dull and 
somewhat damaged seed an) offer of 1$d per lb was 
declined today. The price is 2d per lb. 

ARECA Nuts.—The parcel which was recently im: 
ported came up for sale today. The quality was ra- 
ther disappointing, the seeds being rather worm-eaten 
and evidently badly dried. The whole of the 59 baga 
shown was;bought in at prices ranging up to 378 6d 
ex cwt. : 

e CINcHONA.—Very little South American bark. was 
offered today. For 30 bales genuine flat Calisaya, Is 4d 
per lb was refused, the limit being 1s 5d per Ib, Good 
mossy broken Guayaquil quills were bought in at 1s 5d 
to 1s Gd per lb. A parcel of 12 bales badly damaged 
flat and split guill Maracaibo sold at from 27d drawn 
te Jd per lb. The case of Jamaica bark in red quill, 
rather broken, offered at the last bark auctions, sold at 
3d per lb today. Cablegrams from Batavia state that 
the exports of cinchona bark from Java in July were 
1,300,000 Amsterdam 1b., and in August 750,000 Amsterdam 
lb. The total shipments of oinchona from Java for the 
season ending June 30th are now to hand, and show 
that the estimates hitherto given were much below the 
mark, The official figures are as follows:— 


Private Government 
Season Plantations Plantations Total 
SE SS —= oo eee 
Amsterdam Amsterdam 
July 1st lb. Ib. 

1890 to June 30th, 1891...6,323,561 553,255 6,876,816 
89 do 290,,.4,579,787 541,481 6,121,268 
788 do 789,..3,599,529 815,508 4,415,031 
87 do °88,,.3,124,924 617,101 3,742,025 
86 do °87...1,569,942 660,433 2,230,275 


Up to the present a total of 826 packages bark only is 
announced for next Tuesday’s auctions. It is compesod 
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of 151 Ceylon, 325 Hast Indian, 77 Java, and 273 South 
American Calisaya barks. 

ESSENTIAL OILS.—Three quart bottles of fine oil of 
Lemongrass from Dominica (W. Indies) sold with furious 
competition at the fancy price cf 1s 94 per cz. Native 
East Indian is worth 13d to 13d per oz. A tyrans- 
action of 100 cases September-October steamer shipment 
at 1 11-32d per oz ‘c.i. London” has recently been 
reported. Citronella oil remains dull at $d to 11-16ths d 
per oz on the spot, with very little business. 

QUININE.—No business whatever hasbeen reported this 
week; but on Friday last a lot of 5,000 oz Pelletier’s 
brand, in tins, scld at 94d per oz, which is the lowest 
price on record: 


. Cor eae Tae AEE 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


A New TEA Company.—The latest addition to the 
London tea companies ig the Docdputlee Tea Ccm- 
pany, Limited, which has just been registered, with 
a capital of £40,000 in £20 shares. Tho object is to 
acquire the estates known os Burra Doodputlee (in- 
cluding Ohulta Kandy) and Chota Deodputlee, with 
the several tea plantations or gardeus thereon, situate 
in the District of Oachar and sub-district of Silchar, 
province of Aesam, India, and to carry on the business 
of téa and coffee planters in all its branches. The 
first subscribers, who take one share ¢ach, are:—D. 
Macneill, 50, Old Broad Street, H.O.; J. Mackinnon, 
50, Old Broad Street, E. C.; 8S. Macleay, 50, Old 
Broad Street, E. C.; C. Reiner, 50, Old Broad Street, 
H.C.; E. A. Jack, 85, London Wall; J. Hutton, 
Oakleigh, Perry Vale, Forest Hill, Kent; J. B. Taylor, 
West Hall, Upham, Bishops Waltham. There shall be 
not less than three nor more than five directors. The 
first shall be James Davidson, EH. A. Jack, and J. 
Mackinnon. Qualification, fifty shares. Remuneration, 
£300 per annum, with an additional 5 per cent after 
payment of 8 percent dividend. 

Last WeEEK’s Tra Sares,—Commenting on last 
week’s tea sales, the Grocer says:—A rather gloomy 
view pervades the whole market, and dealers are look- 
ing for lower prices. ‘he reasonis, we believe, there is 
too much tea on the water at the moment. Export de~ 
mand is very quiet, and further smash-out sales are 
expected. ‘As regards low-priced teas,we doubt if we 
shall see them much cheaper, and the Josses on the 
finer grades are so great that those who can afford to 
hold on will do £0, in anticipation of better times. We 
have already begun the season on a very low level. 
Monings are agreed on all sides to be good, while 
Foochow kinds began withsuch a bad character that 
buyers cannot see the gocd value that is being offered 
them considering the price. Such a market must af- 
feotthe total export from Ohine, and many people say 
that present value will commend itself to the retail 
grocer, and to some extent stop the increasing con- 
sumption of Ceylon tea, more particularly when one 
takesinto consideration the very poor quality of the 
bulk of the heavy offerings of Oeylon tea for the 
last two or three months. The Canadian and Oon- 
tinental demand for Foochow teas has been very 
small ag yet, but there are signs of better times 
from these quarters. Russia does not help us 
yet much, but the value of the rovble is in- 
creasing, and holders of Ningchows here are plucking 
up courage. Dealers are holding no stocks, and if a 
demand does spring up later on, we should seea lively 
market. Thesupplies of Indian tea brought to auction 
have again been extensive, numbering in all 30,670 
packeges, which, in view of further considerable 
quantities to be put forward next week, met a very 
sluggish demand, and it was with unusual difficully 
thet the greater part was sold, The quality of several 
invoices was extremely poor, notably that of those 
from’ the Sylhet district, which showed a marked 
deterioration, and for many lots it was difficult to ex- 
tract bids, so the teas were bought in or “passed.” 
™}e@, dealers evinced no inclination to go into stock 
at present rates, but mostly contented themselves 
with merely looking on, and buying only such qualities 
and quantities as were suitable for their immediate 
requirements, This attitude on their part naturally 
cauged the public sales to be more than uoually tedious, 
pnd the weather being hot and stifling, many persons 


do need advice on this simple subject. 


who had been in the rcom all the while found it a 
positive relief when the auctions were over. Prices 
consequently received no uniform support, and in a 
majority of cases tended rather in favour of the buyer. 
Growers of Oeylon tea would do well to turn out a 
better class of tea than the trade have been acrus- 
tomed to for rome time past, as it is bound to pay 
in the longrun. Larger breaks and fewer different 
qualities from each estate would also be desirable. 

Down on AvDLTERATION.—In yiew of the work 
before it in connection with the Food and Druga 
Act, the special laboratory long established at Somer- 
set House for carrying out the analytieal work 
required by the Exciee Department, has been con- 
siderably developed of late, Other Governmental 
departments, recognicing the utility of chemical 
analysis for the conduct of their businees, have had 
recourse to the laboratory for such assistarce ag they 
required in that way. The (o!al number of samples 
avalysed during ihe past year ending March 31 last, 
has been greater than in any former year, and 
amounted toto Jess than 48,426, or 1,246 more than 
in previous year. In the large majority of instances 
the results obtained supported the conclusions which 
had been arrived at by the public avalysts. 

Tue Lars M. Grevy anp Correr.—The following 
story, published years ago, concerning the late M. Grévy, 
whilst yet President of the French Republic, may 
today bear repetition. He was returning home one 
morning after an unusually longride in the country, 
and dismcunting at a smali roadside inn be asked the 
hostess to supply him with ‘‘a cup of coffee.” Just 
os she was leaving the room he recalled ber and 
asked if she had any chicory, being told that she 
had, he said he wonld like to see it. On her 
returning w.th it he asked her if she had any more, 
and learning that she had, he said “bring it here 
—bring me all you have inthe house”—when this 
was done he said ‘‘now go please and make me a 
cup of coffee.”—ZH, and C. Mail, Sept. 18th. 


a  __, 


THA TALK. 


Writing from Hongkong, Mr. Edward Bedioe says :— 

When I left Philadelphia, I thought I was a fair 
judge of tea. I had imbibed bcth it and the 
knowledge of it in large quantities from George C. 
Boldt, John Chamberlain and Delmonico. Now after 
having visited Ceylon, Formosa and the Amoy 
district I find that I knew nothing and the three 
worthy gentlemen named knew even less. 

We Americans don’t know the first principles of 
making tea. The delicate leaf should never touch 
metal. It shonld be kept in paper, wood, glass, or 
porcelain, 

To make it, put a small quantity in a porcelain 
cup, , fill the latter with boiling water, cover it with 
a po celain saucer and let it stand three minutes. 
Then if you desire to be an epicure, drink only the 
upper layer of the golden liquid, throw the rest away, 
rinse the cup and begin drawing the nova. 

- Don’t use sugar any more than you would sweeten 
Chambertin or pour molasses into Mumm’s Extra Dry, 

Don’t use milk! It ruins the flavor of the tea 
and injures the stomech. ‘The cloudiness produced by 
adding milk to tea arises from the action of the tannin 
upon the casein, and is, chemically spesking, pure 
leather. An old maid who drinks a dozen cups of 
this mixture a day swallows a hundred pairs of 
boots and a section of extra long leather hose during 
her lonely life of fifty years. Above all things don’t 
boil tea. The heat drives off the perfume, spoils 
the flavor and extracts the tannin, the astringent 
principle. If the boiling be done in # tin or iron 
pot the tannin attacks the metal and makes the liquid 
black, this flaid is simply diluted ink. Never let tha 
tea stand except in a tightly closed porcelain pot. 
Standing changes it from a delicious, wholesome be- 
verage to an ill-tasting bitter liquor. father make 
it in small quantities and make it often. Methinks 
I hear many gcol housewives say, “It needs no ghost 
to tell us this,” and yet there are thousands who 
To summer , 
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when you want to coo! off quickly, sip the tea boiling 
hot, with a slice of previously peeled lemon, oz nicer 
still, of orange, without the rind, floating in it. Ta 
winter, especially when you have a cold and require 
a sudorific, add a wineglassful of arrack to it and 
drink it down as hotas you can stand it. It brings 
out a profuse and healthful perspiration when punca 
or hot Scotch fails to thaw you out. 

Beware of green tea! It isan abomination and a 
fraud. A,Chinese coolia wouldn’s give it to his pig. 
He will give that patient porker dead rats, old 
boots and other offil and such unconsidered trifles, 
but he diaws the line at green tea. In _ the 
first place it is simply the unripe Icaf and boars 
the same relation to the real article that the 


‘little peach of emerald hue” does to Delaware's deli- | 


cious fruitin its richest ripeness. It hasthe same ef- 
fect upon the stomach and atdominal nerves as in the 
case of poor “Johnny Joues and hissister Sue.’’ The 
green tea of commerce derives its rare color from 
being cured or rather killed, on dirty copper pans, from 
being mixed with weeds and shrubs, from being stained 
with indigo and chrome yellow, from being colored with 
verdigris, grass-juice or chlorophyl. Every green dye 
known to commerce has becn used to produce the much 
admired but doath dealing color excepting it may be 
Paris green. Assoonas the use of that poisonous sub- 
stance will give a profit of a cent apouad you can 
wager it willbe liberally used by the mercenary Mon- 
golian merchant and the much more mercenary cul- 
tared European tea trader. 

Vil venture the statement that there is no fine tea in 
the United States. What goes to our country is the 
cheap stuff used here by the coolies and jail inmates. 

When an American housekeeper pays $1 per pound 
for her Oolong or Engiish breakfast she is buying what 

~is sold here for25 cents. No really good toa is sold 
here for less thau $1 per pound by the wholesale. If 
laid down in the market at homeit could not be sold for 
less than $1°75. 

This $1 tea isthe usual article for clerks, poor trades- 
men and mechanics. For the well-to-do, the official class 
and notability are finer pickings that run from $1 to $50 
per pound. The only Europeans who purchase these 
high-priced leaves are Russians and a few connoisseurs 
in France, Germany, Austris, Spain and Turkey. Tha 
bold Briton permits patriotism and his purse to 
guide his palate and uses the vicious, vitriolic horrors 
of Ceylon and India. Gvod Uucle Sam patronizes a 
Cheap John, who gives away to each purchaser a $2 
cup and saucer with every 25-cent pound of tea. 

The tea plant is as sensitive and delicate as a West 
Walnut sireet belle, It flourishes best on a mountain 
side, where it is neither very warm nor coo), where 
the soil is dry, but the rains and dews are frequent, 
where the force of the wind is broken by adjacent 
woods or hills, where there is 3 maximum of sun- 
light and, according to the Celestials, of moonlight 
and where the surrounding ground is kept free from 
weeds or other vegetable growths, There are farms 
in Formosa, Fo Kien and other tea districts where 
these conditions exist unchangivgly, whose tea crop 
is as famous and distinctly known in the eastern 
world as the various chateaux of France are to the 
wine experts of Kurope. Just as the millionaires of 
Hurope control certain vineyards, so do the millionaires 
of the Flowery kingdom control tea plantations whose 
annual output is worth a king’s ransom. 

Another point of the many wo have to Jearn from 
the Ohinese, is the proper mode of packing the leat, 
That which goes to America is dumped as soon ag 
ibis ‘“ fired,” burning hot, into a lead lined box, 
the lead is soldered and tho airtight coffia is sent 
around the globe in the hot hold of a steamer. The 
tea sweats and undergoes many changes which alter 
its flavor and vitiate its quality. 

Tho Mongolian packs the poorest kind in strong 
piper packeges and these in tura in mortuary lead; 
botter kinds in soft-tin paper-covered boxes; still better 
ones in silver-foil inside of one poun) cases made of 
split sun-dried bamboo, and the best in porcelain jars 
and vases, 

; He packs in eightha and quarters of a pound, so that 
if a few leaves are improperly treated or not cure, they 


{ will not contaminate much surrounding tea, The 
| Russians compress the tea into bricks, or cover it with 
silver-foil and many paper wrappings; or else put it in 
glazed jars. 

{he principle is the same—the sub-division of the 
tee, aud the prevention of risks attending larger 
packages orin bigger balk, such as heating, sweating 
end mouldivg. 

This principle we nave yet to learn and apply. But 
ah, the exquisite pleasure to be found in a cup of truly 
fine tea. The colour is a delicate gold; each leaf un- 
folds into a perfect olive oval; its fragance filla the 
barqueting-hall, delicate and yet penetrating, dainty 
but distinguiehable above all other perfumes; and the 
flivour! The famous Clover Olub Panch pales into 
dim distance in comparison to this ‘cup that cheers.” 
Words cannot describe the delight in a brew of fresh 
Formosa tea. It fills the system and makes every nerve 
thrill with joy. It lingers on the pslate for hours. 
And “the next day,” think of it, O votaries of Bacchus, 
the brain is clear, the body all alert and the soul ready 
for the battle of life. 

T never taste the fragrant leaf without recalling Edna 
Standard’s lines, 


“ With kindreds rouls in many @ spot 
T’ve bad good tea; from urn and jar, 
From caddy, Oha-boi, English pot, 
And fiery Russian samovar. 

But none so fragrant or so sweet 

A; that which from thy hands today, 
With some enchanter’s art replete, 
Drove every thought of care away.” 
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PREVENTION OF BLIGHT IN TEA. 


(From Capital, Sept. 30th.) 


We are indebted to the Acting Secretary to the 
Indian Tea Acsociation for a copy of the following 
correspondence on a cure forred spider and possibly 
other blights :— 


From J. Bucxinecuam, Eisq., to J. H. H. Roxra, Esq., 
Secretary, Assam Branch, Indian Tea Association, 
(dated Amgoorie, 21st Juty, 1891). 


I have been favoured by Mr. Bruce, of Messrs; 
Kilbura & Company, with some correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Simson of Messrs. Hoare, Miller & Uompan 
and Mr. Weston of the Singe!l Tea Company regard- 
ing a cure for red spider and probably for other blights. 

I send you the letters for pu'lication, and it would be 
interesting if experiments were made and the results 
communicated to you. 

From A, J. Smson, Esq., to W. Wuston, Esgq., 

dated Calcutta, 6th October 1890. 


I should be much obliged if you would, when you 
have leisure, let me have a report on the tomato de- 
coction prevention against blight. You will know 
better than 1 do what points should be specially 
mentioned, but I may say I should like them to 
include :— 

What blights may be prevented by it? 

To what extent each 1s affected and for what 
period ? 

When is the decoction applied, how, and in what 
quantity ? 

How is the flushing of the bush affected ? 

Is the health of the bush impaired ? 

Is the leaf affected in color, taste, or otherwise ? 

What labor is required to apply the decoction ? 

Is the tomato leaf easily obtainable ? 

How is the decoction made ? 

What are the advantages, if any, that can olearly 
be attributed to the use of the decoction ? 

11. What are the disadvantages of the same ? 

T hope this list will not appal you, and that you will 
frankly give your opinion as to the value of the treat- 
ment. While on the subject I should much like to 
snow whether ycu think the outturn of your garden 
has been affccted in any way by your experiments, if 
eo, to what extent, and whether you look for any 
further result, I am sorry to give you so much 
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trouble, but am anxious to know whether the system is 
worth developing. 


Brom W. WEsTon. Esq., to A. J. Simson, Esq., dated 
Singell, 30th October 1890. 


I now send you my report on the tomato decoction as 
a oure for certain blights. I will answer all your 
questions first, and then add a few remarks after. 

1. I have only troated “red spider,” but am of 
opinion that all blights which crawl (have no wings) 
could be prevented by this treatment. 

2. So far the block of bushes treated last year and 
this for “‘red spider” have not been attacked again. 
The 1889 block has now been free for seventeen months, 

8. I consider the decoction should be applied as soon 
as the first signs of the blight appear. The best and 
quickest method of applying the decoction is with 
syringes with rose heads. Syringe the bush thoroughly 
morning and evening. The quantity depends on the 
gize of the bush. 5 

4. By the destruction of the blight, the bush is 
enabled to flush or throw out new shoots quicker. 
That is, it continues to flush in its natural manner. 

5. In no way is the health of the bush impaired by 
the use of this decoction. 

6. The leaf is in no way affected in color, taste, or 
otherwise. 

7, Taking 4,840 bushels to the acre, the cost of 
labor would be not more than R10 per diem (an acre) 
this is giving 50 large bushes to each child to thoroughly 
syringe morning and evening. ; . 

8. Yes, in this district one might say it grows wild, 
for when once planted, the plants come on with very 
little attention. 


9. Take 80 lb. of tomato leaves and stalks (bine), © 


throw a portion into a cask,and pulp well with a long 
wooden mortar. Oontinue adding till the whole of the 
80 lb. is pulped, then add 40 quarts of water and mix 
well. The decoction is now ready for use. Old leaves 
and bine which are stringy are useless. : 

10. The advantage derived in treating “red spider” 
ia most important :— 

Firstly, it prevents the shedding of leaves by des- 
troying the spider before it wears them. 

Secondly, by preventing the shedding of leaves the 
plant is enabled to gather its necessary quantity of 
dew at night during the dry months, and consequently 
it has the strength to flush. 

11. The disadvantages are nil. 


My experiments have not been on a large enough 


scale forme, to form an idea as to what extent the 
outturn has been affected, but there isno doubt that 
it would be greatly benefited by the prevention of the 
spreading of the blight on its first appearance. 

I consider the tomato docoction as a preventive 18 
better than the tobacco decoction used at home for the 
destruction of blights in “hop gardens.” With re- 
ference to my answer to your question No. 2, of course 
we have had ap unusual year of weather in every way, 
which undoubtedly has affected all blights as well as 
the quality of the leaf; and taking this into consider- 
ation, as wellas the small area at present treated, I 
would not like to say more without mseking another. 
experiment on a large scale, say 10 acres next year. 
But one thing I am certain of is, that the decoction 
of the strength given in para.9 kills “red spider.” _ 

No. 6. The leaf from which tes is made can in 
no way suffer by using the decoction; for as long as 
the bush is suffering from “red spider,” it does not 
flush, and as soon as the pest is destroyed the treat- 
ment is discontinued. f 

Tf I have not answered all the questions to your 
satisfaction, let me know, and I shall only bo too 
pleased to give you any further particulars you may 
wish for. 


From A.J. Simson, Esq, toW. Westson, Esq., dated 
Calcutta, 11th November 1890. 

I must apologise for not having yet thanked ycu for 
the fu'l report you have sent me on the tomato treat- 
ment of blight. It is very complete, and I am much 
obliged for the trouble yon have taken to make it co. 
One point strikes me, however, and that is the expense 
which you put at R10 per acre per diem. This, at 


first sight, app:are prohibitive as it seems for a garden 
of 500 acres R5,000 per diem or per annum R18,25,000, 
But I know it has not to be done every day even 
during the season, and should therefore like to know 
how many days’ treatment on an average you find 
sufficient in the first instance, to rid attacked bushes 
and how often the decoction has to be applied after- 
wards to keep them free. You say 1889 block has 
been free for seventeen months, from which I infer 
that the offect carries on beyond one season even, In 
reference to this question it would be interesting to 
know what you considered the average expenditure on 
the treatment per acre per annum, and whether you 
think such expenditure compensated for by the in- 
creased yield of leaf, if so, to what extent. 

I am sorry to trouble you further, but think my 
information will be complete if you can kindly reply 
to these points. 

From W. Weston, Esq., to A. J. Simson, Esq., dated 
Singel), 3rd December 1891. 

In answer to your question how many days’ treat- 
ment I found sufficient in the first instance to rid 
attacked bushes? 

Highteen to 27 days’ treatment entirely got rid of 
the spider, but I believe if a stronger decoction wag 
used, it would act quicker, and at the same time not 
injure the bushes or leaves. The bushes when once 
treated have not been attacked again, and so far the 
treatment shows a perfect cure. 

In answer to your question referring to duration of 
time the effect lasts, and the average expenditure on 
the treatment, I take the average expenditure on 
treatment per acre, R130 per annum, and if this means 
a permanent cure, which it so far shows in the 1889 
block, which has been free for over 17 months. I 
consider the expenditure would in every way be com- 
pensated for by the increased yield for no red spider 
would mean one’s getting the proper outturn from 
each acre of tea every year after the cure has been 
effected, which cure so far seems permanent. 

With reference to your figures of expenditure on a 
500 acre garden treated for “red spider,’ it would be 
impossible for the whole area to suffer at once, as red 
spider starts on @ portion of a block or blocks, and 
spreads if left alone; therefore, if the attacked 
parts are treated with the decoction on its first 
and the 


appearance, the spreading is prevented, 
expenditure in consequence is brought down to a 
mipimum. 


Should we suffer from red spider next season, I in- 
tend trying a strong decoction which, I have no doubt. 
will cure in @ smaller space of time, and of course 
reduce the expenditure per acre. 

If I bave not answered all your questions as you 
wish write and let me know, for I am only too pleased 
to answer them. 


ee 
THE CULTURE OF COFFEE, &c., IN 


SINGAPORE. 


Mr. Ridley, the Director of the Straits Gardens and 
Forests, in noticing Dr. Burck’s papers on leaf- 
disease in Java, writes :— 


All who have seen a view of the coffee fields in 
Ceylon, must have noticed the entire absence of any 
hedges or jungle breaking up the enormous tracts of 
coffee cutivation. The ground is, it is true, very 
undulating and hilly, but there is no attempt made 
to separate the fields at all by hedges. The whole 
country ig open to the sweep of the prevailing wind 
to carry the fungus spores from end to end of the 
island, and, indeed, the undulating nature of the 
ground is in favour of the spread of the disease. 
Professor Marshall Ward, when he was investigating 
the disease in Oeylon, pointed ont this very thing, 
and urged the formation of hedges. It is not prob- 
able that this simple method would have so far 
arrested the disease as to save now ruined cultivation 
in Ceylon, but it wculd, doubtless, have lessened the 
violence and rapidity of the attack, and given some 
chance of combating the disease, by breaking up the 
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like that of 
together in the same space. 
coffee it is essential to do this, They require to be grown 
under unnatural conditions but as this is unavoidable, 
it is still possible to break up the plantation at least 
to a small extent by having belts of jungle, here 
and there, running through the piaatations, The 
quantity of coffee lost by not putting these belts 
under cultivation is trifling compared with the ad- 
vantage to be derived from them. hese belis will 
arrest the spread of fungus spores, and blight. They 
will also be of signal use in attracting the insec- 
tivorous birds which will aid to keep down the insects 
which injure the coffee, and they will also be useful 
as supplies of sticks, poles, &o, required from time 
to time in the plantations. It is of oourso possible 
that monkeys and musangs will resort to these jungle 
patches, and sally forth at night to devour the coffee, 
but they are tolerably easily kept down in small woods 
and it is usually when there is extensive forest near 
the plantatioon that they sre so injurious. Whore the 
jungle has been destroyed, and where there no bushes to 
make screens, I would suggest the planting of such trees 
as Adenanthera pavonina, Saman, Jambus, Evythrinas, 
Jacktrees, etc., in thiek rows, so as to break up the 
plantations. Nor would I restrict the use of Jungle 
belts to the cultivation of coffee only. With all crops 
cultivated on a large scale here, I think it would 
be advisable to break up the plantations, if possible. 
It may bothat with some cultivation no enemy worth 
considering is yet known, bus no plant is entirely 
free from enemies either fungal cr insectal, and al. 
though it may seem strange to say that asmall jungle 
belt can and will act as a defeuce against strong 
winged insects, yet sueh is the case for the insects 
when they rise in the air high enough to clear the 
jungle, are very liable to be borne far away over the 
plantation, and if even they do invade the plantation 
they come but a few ata time and can be easily dealt 
with. Tho peculiarities of insect attacks on crops here 
must, however, be treated of at some future time. 

But with respect to Dr. Burck’s treatment with the 
sulphuric acid and scissors, and also the tobacco water 
treatment. At present the disease in the Straits does 
not seem to be sufficiently destructive to require such 
elaborate attacks uponit. Foralthough it is very difficult 
to find a tree entirely free from attack, yet the Libe- 
rian coffee, unless a weak plant, seems capable of 
resisting any ordinary Outbreak. Nevertheless, wo may 
expect, should the cultivation ever become extensive, to 
find, as yexrs go on, the disease becoming in time 
virulent, and this is the more likely as the soil in which 
we have to cultivate coffee is immensely poorer than 
that of Java. 

Dr. Burek, it appears, does not attribute much 
of the violence of the disease to poverty of soil, yet 
I have doubts as to whether this may not have played 
a great part in the ruinous catastrophe of Ceylon. 
For a long period the same land had been under 
coffee. There was no rotation of crops, which indeed 
is impracticable for the the most part with any crops 
except those of annuals or biennials, This conatant 
growth of the same species of plant on the same soil, 
cannot but remove a large portion cf the most valuable 
salts, and tho plants must got gradually weaker, nor 
does there seem to be any reason to doubt but that 
weak'y plants are more liable to succumb to disease, 
whether animal or vegetable, than healthy ones. There 
is abundant evidence of this throughout both the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Of course thoroughly 
healthy plonts may also be attacked, but they have a 
much better chance to throw off the disease. 

I do not think Arabian coffee can ever be successfully 
culivated in the Straits Settlements, It seems here to 
be very liable to produce “ brush,’? that is to say, ab- 
normai flowers, with minute, green, irregular sepals 
and potals, no stamens, and the pistal very small and 
apparently effete, I imagine thisis due to the perma. 
nent dampaess of the olimate, and absence of any 
period of reat from growth. It appears to be a preli- 


leaves, instead of reproductive organs. This is common 
here also in certain orchids as Phalenopsis Schilleriana 
which produces bulbs and leaves on the flower spike 
instead of flowers. 

Besides the fungus, hemileia, the coffee suffers to a 
smaller extent from several destructive animals, among 
which are monkeys, musangs,a species of locust, the 
caterpillar of the bee-hawk-moth and a scale insect, 

Of the monkeys the most destructive are the golden 
monkey (MZacacus sinicus) andthe black monkey (Sem- 
nopithecus sp.). The latter does not occur in Singa- 
pore but is common in Johore, These monkeys eat the 
fruit whole, passing the seeds uninjured, and the seeds 
passed by them are stated to be the best for cultiva- 
tion. If this is correct itisperhapsdua partly to the 
animals selecting the best fruit, but it is possible also 
that the seeds are absolutely improved by passing 
through the animal’s body and so being manured, as has 
been shown to be the case with seeds of hawthorn trees 
swollowed by turkeys, 

The musangs (Viverra malaccensis) are even more 
destructive than .nonkeys, and a good deal harder to 
destroy, as they are strictly nocturnal and very skilful 
at avoiding traps. They may, however, be caught in 
traps baited with pieces of bananss. On one estate, 
I am informed, that these avimals eat a pikul of 
coffee per diem. 

Tho locust is a large species of grasshopper not yet 
identified. It is about 3 naehes eae: Pallanich een 
spotted with black. The hind wings are pink and 
very conspicuous when it flies, which it does very 
briskly. It does not eat the coffee leaves, but injures 
the bushes by laying its eggs in the shoots. his 
it does by making a series of slits in the bark of 
the shoots spirally, in each of which cuts it deposits 
a long narrow white egg. The larvee do not appear 
to injure the shoot at all, and probably leave the 
plant ag soon as hatched. The shoots, however, soon 
wither and tura black and finally fall off, and this 
is certain evidence of the presence of ths locust. As 
a rule it does not do much harm, but under certain 
circumstances it may become exceedingly abundant 
and injurious. It is quite ® common insect here, but 
1 have seen it most abundant in Johore. It must 
be caught in butterfly nets, and destroyed. 

The bee-hawk-moth (Cephonodes hylas).—The caters 
pillar of this insect is very destructive to the coffce 
by devouring the leaves, and clearing bushes with 
astonishing rapidity. The moth lays its eggs upon 
the leaves of the trees and the caterpillars quickly 
emerge and commence the work of destruction, 
usually attacking weakly plants. When full grown 
the larva is about three inches in length and of a 
bright green colour. The head is sma!l and dull green, 
the next segment is ornamented with a number of 
raised yellow dots, the rest of the body is smooth 
bright green, bluish above, along each side is a raised 
pink line and down the middle of the back runs a 
double white line from the head to the tail meeting 
behind tbe horn which, like most of hawk-moth 
caterpillars, this snimal has upon its tail, his horn 
is curved and sharp, yellow with raised black 
dots. The last segment and hindmoss feet are 
ornamented with raised yellow dots. The feet 
are furnished with tufts of hair, but otherwise 
the caterpillar is quite smooth. When full grown 
the caterpiller sping a web between the leaves and 
becomes a chrysalis. It remainsin this state for about 
a fortnight and then emerges as the moth, The por- 
fect insects is very beautiful, it is about 14 inches 
long, the body dark green, the tail fan-shaped black and 
yellow. The wings are perfectly trausparent except 
along the edges, which are of a dull dark red. It ig 
very active and not very easy to catch, flying briskly 
about in the evening shortly before sundown, and may 
be seon sucking the honey from the coffee flowers, which 
it probibly fertilizee, but as there are many other 
harmless insects which do this equally well it may 
be destroyed whenever met with without detriment 
to the fertilization of the e-ffee, Ib is most easily 
destroyed in the caterpillar state. Tho larve should 
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be picked off by hsnd and destroyed. They are 
most abundant in January, but I have taken it 
full grown in December, and seeu the perfect insect at 
several different periods of the year. 

The scale insect commonly called black blight (Leca- 
nium coffede) is also very injurious at times especially to 
weak plante. It may be destroyed by the application of 
phenyl, diluted with water till itis of the consistence 
of milk or by shaking powdered lime over the leaves 
with a flower dredger. Phenyl water can be applicd 
with nid of a squirt of bamboo, or sn ordinary syringe. 
Many of the scale-insects are protected from most 
liquids suitab!e for killing them without iuvjury to the 
plants, by the waxy secretion with which they ore 
covered, which prevents the l quid actually touching 
the insect’s body, but phenyl will penetrate the wax 
and attack the animal, The phenyl should be poured 
into the water and stirred up till it assumes the appear- 
ance of good white milk. A kerosine emulsion is 
recommended by the Editor of “Notes on Indian 
Tnseot pests,” vol. i. p. 7. An emulsion resembling 
butter can be produced ina few minutes by churning 
with a force pump two parts of kerosine with one part 
of sour milk or soap solution in a pail, emulsions made 
with soap solutions being generally found to be more 
effective. The liquids should be st about blood heat. 
This emulsion may be diluted with from niue to 
fifty parts of water which should be thoroughly mixed 
with one part of the emulsion. The strength of 
the dilution must vary according to the nature of the 
insect to be dealt with ay well as the nature of the 
plant, but finely sprayed in twelve parts of the water to 
one of the emulsion it will kill most insec's without 
injury to the plants. It should be applied tarough a, 
spray nozzle. i 

The white or mealy bug (LPseudococcus adonidum) is 
not as common here, but is also injurious. It sould 
be treated in tho same way. 

I have received some specimens of coffee branches 
attacked by a fungusfrom Johore, This is quite a diffe- 
rent kind tothe hemileia. It seems to invade the ark 
of the branches filling them witha white mycelium end 
eventually formivg a flesh-coloured crust on tke outside 
of the twigs, which are then become black and rotten. 
It appears to be rather consequent on the death of the 
twigs from some othcr cause, and though it might 
perhaps spread a little to healthy parts is not much to 
be feared. It generally appears where the bushesare 
very crowded, and where the branches overlap, or where 
the locality is very damp, The dying and infectcd 
branches should becut cff end burned. 

Mr. Ridley says nothing of a pest only less des- 
tructive than iTemileia vastatriv, viz. the white grub, 
which eats the feeding rootlets of Arabian coffee. 


oe 
EXPORTS OF COFFEE AND PEPPER 
FROM THE WEST COAST. 


Elsewhere we publish Messrs. Alston Law & Co.’s 
very interesting statement of the exports of coffee 
and pepper from the West Coast during the twelve 
months ending 30th Juue, 1891. Coffee and pepper 
form the chief staples of trade at Tellicherry aud 
Calicut, and on the extent of these crops the 
prospects of business may be said to hinge. * * * 

These figures show very clearly that it was not 
without some show of reason that the cry went up 
early in the year that ‘‘ Arabia” was played out; 
At Cajicut, the part of shipment for Wyusad, the 
Nelliompathies, Naduvattum and part of the Nilgiris. 
the exporta of plantation dropped frors 38,800 cwt. 
to 20,742 cwt. or by not far short of 50 per cent. 
Such a serious decrease may well have caused people 
to take the gloomicet view, for, if we are correctly 
jnformed, it is unprecedented in the history «f the 
coffee industry iu Southern India and ominously like 
what happered in Ceylon in the seventies. The preacnt 
season,we are glad to say, has removed all doubt about 
coffee dying out in Wynaad, and the latesb reports to 
hand tell of fair crops generally, and in some 
districts of first rate ones. Further, as in Mysore, 
new land is being cleared and put under cultivation, 
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Of course when dealing with Wynzad, it must be 
borne in mind that coffee is only one of the products 
cultivated in that district, and Jast year {he return 
from cinchona <qualled if not excce/ed the return 
from the berry. From Bzypore coffee from the 
Ouchterlony Valley and the Nilgiris is shipped, and 
here we find that although the exports of plantation 
cecfiee were 8,800 cwt. below 1689-90, and they were 
caly exceeded by 330 cwt, in 1889-90, which shows 
that in those districts the season was not 
abnormally bad, still it is a terrible falling off from 
the 38,000 cwt. which were exported in 1886-87 and 
1887-88. Turning to the northern ports, we find 
at Tellicherry there was a steady and _ serious 
diminution in the amount of plantation shipped 
since 1887-88, when it totalled 36,000 cwt. oth 
that season and in 1885-86 some 10000 cwt. found 
its way to this Malabar town, to be cured, which, if 
crops had been smaller, would haye gone to Hunsur 
so that Tellicherry shipments cannot be looked 
on as a fair criterion of the crops in South Coorg 
during the past six yeare. Statistics from the Ouring 
Works at Hunsur avd Bangelore are necessary to com- 
plete them. Coming to Mangalore we find nothing that 
calis for unfavourable comment. Thig eseasen was the 
alternate one in which, in the natural order of things 
there should be a small crop, and it is in excesg of that 
of 1886-87 and only 60 tons behind 1888-89. After a 
small yield in the previons year, it might have been ex. 
pected that a large one would result, but judging from 
Messrs, Alston Low & Oo.’s remsrke, the order is to be 
maintained and 1891-92 is to see the big crop. 

The worst portion in these etatistics in the serious 
diminution in the exports of native coffee from Telli- 
cherry, which is not in any way compensated by an in- 
crease ab any other port. Hitbertothe seasons have not 
affected native gardens in the same way as they have 
done the plantations of Eurcpesny, and ihis tremen- 
dous drop of 12,000 cwite. must be taken as evidence 
eilher that a large amount of native coffee has 
died out, or that leaf-diseaec has taken » firm hold en 
the native gardens, aud native crops henceforth vill be 
as variable as plantation. Pepper, like native coffee, 
is almost entirely cultivated in native gardens, although 
it igs attracting the attention of Europeaus more and 
more every year. Vellicherry is facile princeps the chief 
mart of this produce, exporting 83,000 cwt., of which 
by the way it imported no less than 12,000 ewt. We 
would here draw the attention of the railway authori- 
ties to imports cf coffes and pepper into Tellicherry, a 
port which ba3 oo particular facilities either for 
shipping or warehousing, but merely possesses wealth 
and enterprise, and if these qualities enable it 
to import from other gea-coest towns by country 
craft 36,000 cwt. of produce during a dull slack 
season such *s that of 1890-1891, we can without 
the lcast hesitation sffirm that if it were connected 
by railway with the interior it would very shortly 
work up a trade thas would be only second to that 
of the Presidency town. While most of the towns 
shipped their pepper to Bombay aud other Indian ports 
Telicherry supplied the continental mart, France 
taking 57,500 cwt. through Hayre ani Marseilles. 
Jiondon, it will be seen, only imported 2,860 cwt. of 
pepper, for it is a curious fact that while the Eug- 
lish taste demands the finest quality cf coffee, it pre- 
fers the inferior grades of pepper, which the Straits 
Settlements eupply. Out of the 64,700 cwt. of native 
coffee shipped from Tellicherry, France took 59,000 
cwt, Before concluding this hasty review of these 
interesting statistics, we mzy meution that the value 
of the coffee mey be set down at 105% lakhs and 
the value of the pepper at 30 lukhs.—JZadvas Times, 
Oct. 6th. : 


DEER DES Oe Sey 
HAUTEVILLE FACTORY. 


Abbotsford, Nanuoya, Oct. 12th. 
When I wrote about the Carlabeck factory the 
other day, (see page 321) I had not been to Hauteyille; 
and now I must say, without any depreciation of the 
former, the latter will take a lotto beat. It has been 
erected under the other (W.B.) Jackson’s superin- 
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tendence; and what money and brains could do, 
brains and money have done. Imagino first of all 
half of the river being bodily built up into a 
watercourse 660 ft. long and protected throughout 
its length by a rubble bank. All this for aturbine 
which develops 30 horse-power from a fall of 8 ft.,— 
the lowest fall in Ceylon, I believe. The building 
itself is, I should say, 150 ft. by 60 ft., with side 
pillars of stone, and centraluprights of iron, and 
is asphalted throughout. It has three lofts, and 
is fitted up with an enormous engine, two Excelsiors, 
two Brown’s rollers, two Victorias, one Davidson’s 
down-draft Sirocco, roll and tea-sifters, and four 
Blackman’sfans. Asimplocalculation from tho driers 
shows that this factory can easily turn out 1,500,000 
lb. of tea annually. On asking Mr. Jackson his 
opinion, he said he liked Davidson’s down-draft 
Siroco as well as any he had had to dowith. But 
then he had never seen the Britannia! I must 
reserve further details for another letter. 


oo 


THA MACHINERY ON THE AGRA » PATA- 


NAS: REMINISCENCES OF THEIR 
PRISTINE SYLVAN BEAUTY. 
The same correspondent who described the 


equipment of Carlabeck and the working of th® 
Britannia Drying Machine now tells us of a similat 
triumph of engineering ckill at Hauteville, on ‘ the 
Agras.’”’ The river which rises on the side of 
the majestio Kirigalpotta and is with its tributaries 
finally lost in the ocean near Trincomalee, is com- 
pelled, at Hauteville, to turn a iurbine; and the power 
thus obtained is used to work a formidable array of 
rollers and down-draught siroccosand Victoria dricrs 
and sifters and cutters. ‘Allon wheels! All on 
wheels!” os the Lurk in Mothen exclaimed. But what 
a contrast since the time (and it does not seem 
so very long ago) when, in company with poor L. St. 
George Carey and our good friend A. H. Thomas, 
we explored and gave way to poetic raptures over 
tho then virgin beauty of the gem-like patanas, in 
a setting of unbroken ‘‘forest primeyal’’; the stream, 
with its mirror-like pools, where the waters seemed 
to be 
“To their own far off murmurs listening,” 

adorning both forest and grass land as with 
traceries of now frosted and now polished silver. 
“Here,” said poor Carey, then inthe prime of his 
energies and the flush of his sanguine schemes, 
“Here” Twhere Hauteville now shows its cultivated 
fields and its factory resounding with the whirr of 
machinery], “here I will have my bungalow, and 
there,” pointing to a long, glassy reach of the 
river, ‘“‘ there I will have my boat, These lots 
I must have.’ We were then meditating ‘* going 
in” for an Agra lot ; but in view of our companion’s 
enthusiastic utterances we felt, as turned out to bo 
the case, that success was hopeless. The Agra 
lots, of some of the finest of which, distinguished 
for indescribable sylvan beauty, Mr. Carey became the 
proprietor, went at prices beyond our modest merns. 
One ot Mr. Oarey’s lots was named St. George 
and anothor Hauteville; and as cultivated estates 
and the scones of busy human labour as well as 
of labour-saving machinery of the highest order, 
they have a beauty and interest of their own. 
But to life’s latest hour we are not likely to forget 
the yiews on and from the emerald patanas, ere 
the forests of s thousand generations had been 
felled, and whilo their shade provided the moun- 
tain stream with conditions for a game at hido- 
and-seek on which the archaic mountains looked 
down with solemn oomplacency, But while re- 
calling reminisconcos of the natural beauty of 


the Agras and the life and action and hopes 
now centred on them in connection, with 
the great tea enterprise, let us not forget the 


coffee episode which came between; an episode 
ending in too many cases in broken fortunes and bro- 
ken hearts. Such vicissitudes aro common to human 
pursuits, but not so common the brave perseverance 
with which the majority of the planters turned to 
the retrieval of their fortunes with the new staple 
tea. Long may it flourish, and may all con- 
nected with it have reason for thankfulness 
in continued prosperity! The tea planter can 
feel beyond doubt that in supplying the world 
with his product he is conferring high benefits 
on his fellow-men, a consolation denied to those 
who fill the world with alcoholic beverages, fatal 
to a very considerable proportion of those who 
drink them and injurious to the bodies and souls 
of a further large proportion who are able to 
resist or postpone their fatal tendencies. The 
more they are superseded by 
“The cups which cheer but not inebriate,;” 

the better for humanity. 


Ee 
CEYLON THA FUND. 


Minutes of proceedings of a meeting of tho Standing 
Committes of the Ceylon Tea Fund held within the 
Local Board Room, Nuwara Eliya, on Friday, the 9th 
day of October 1891, at haif past 4 o’clock, (4-30 p.m.) 
in the afternoon, Present :—Messrs Ciles F. Walker 
(Chairman Planters’ Association of Oeylon), A. W. 
S. Sackville (Chairman, Maskeliya Acsociation), F. 0. 
Gubbins (Udapussellawa District), W. D. Gibbon (Kandy 
Committee), A, L. Cross (Kandy Oommittee), J. H, 
Starey (Kandy Oommittee), and A. Philip (Kandy 
Gommittee, Secretary, Planters’ Association of Ceylon), 

The notice caliing the meeting was read. 

The minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Ceylon Tea Fund held at 
Kandy on Friday, the 18th day of September 1891, were 
taken as read and were confirmed. 

Resolved that Mr. Gubbins’s name be added to the 
Standing Committee of the “ Tea Fund.” 

Read letter from Mr. Alexander Tait. Read letter from 
Messrs Walker, Sons, & Oo., Limited, enclosing cheque 
for R50 for the ‘Tea Fund” for current year, recog- 
nising the good work the Committee is doing and the 
fact thatall are interested in increasing the consump- 
tion of Ceylon Tea. 

Read latter from Mr. Hugh B. Roberts.! Resolved :— 
“ That it be pointed out to Mr. Roberts that the money 
expended upon the fea Kiosk and its fittings does not 
yet amount to 815,000, and that this sum will cover 
the total cost; that the building is being leased 
to beth the Oeylon Tea Company, Limited, and 
the Syndicate Boat Company, Limited, with the 
sanction of Government, and that the total rent 
amounts to between six psr cent and seven per cent 
upon the sum voted by the Oommittee, and security 
has been taken that the basement of the building 
will not in any way be used to the detriment 
either of the Kiosk or those using it.’ 

Read letter from Mr. Sholto G. D. Shrine, Chair- 
man, Dikoya Association. 

Cryton Tua at THE Wortp’s Exposition aT 
Ontcaco IN 1893.—Read letters from Hon. Mr. L. H. 
Kelly enclosing a communication from His Excel- 
leney the Governor stating that the following gentlo- 
men had been asked to form a Committee for the 
Ceylon representation at the Chicago Exbibition:— 
Mr. Saunders, Mr, Dawson, Mr. Grinlinton, Mr. Giles 
F. Walker, Mr. Henry Bois, Mr. Haly, and Dr, 
Trimen, 

Read letter from Mr. A, Ii. Wright. Resolved:—* That 
a special fund be started to augment the sum al- 
ready voted by the Standing Committee of the Tea 
Fund for furthering the interests of Ceylon Tea at 
the Chicago [Eixhibition, and that subscriptions be 
generally invited for this purpose,” 
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CEYLON TRA IN PARIS, AND THE OokRESPONDENCE 
WITH COMMITTEE OF LONDON ASSOCIATION.— Resolved : — 
“That in view of the opinion expressed by the Tea 
Committee of the Oseylon Association in London in 
the letter of the 24th July as to Mr. Lough’s po- 
sition and capabilities the Standing Oommittee of the 
Tea Fund being desirous to introduce Ceyion Tea 
into France will favourably consider any feasible 
scheme that the London Tea Committee recommends 
sufficient guarantees being taken that Ceylon interests 
would not be subordinated to Indian.” 

ANALYSES OF SAMPLES oF TEA GROWN AT VARIOUS 
ELEYVATIoNS.—Resolved:—“ That consideration of the 
matter be postponed.” 

The Standing Oommittee of the ‘Tea Fund” then 


adjourned, 
A. PHILIP, 
Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 
SS 


Toe New TeEA DiskasE.—Simultaneous with the 
publieation in our columns yesterday of the paragraph 
which had appeared in the Madras Times concerning 
the new tea disease which Mr. Montague Barton, late 
of the Assam Company, had professed to have dis- 
covered and to be able to cure, the gentleman arrived 
in Oeylon by the Goalpara quite unexpectedly from 
Oconoor where he is engaged in planting, and he 
procoeded almost at once to Kalutara to see his brother 
who is superintendent of Mr, De Soyza’s estate, 
Togeriyo, Mr. Barton declines at present to speak 
about either the disesse or the cure for it, not having 
completely satisfied himself yet, but he intends making 
a few researches in Ceylon aud then making known 
the result of them. He will be in Ceylon probably 
three weeks. The new disease, whatever itis, he says 
he first discovered in the low country here, after which 
he found it again in Assam ond then in high-grown 
tea on the Nilgiris. We may hope to hear more about 
the matter when Mr. Barton returns from Kalutara,— 
Local ‘‘Times.” 


Tue- Ceyton Tea Funp.—From the minutes 
of proceedings of a meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Ceylon Tea Fund held at Nuwara Hliya 
on Friday last, (Oct. 9th) it will be seenthat in reply 
to a letter from Mr. Hugh B. Roberts it was re- 
solved to point out to Mr. Roberts that the money 
expended upon the Tea Kiosk and its fittings does 
not yet amount to Ri5,000, and that this sum 
will cover the total cost; that the building is being 
leased to both the Ceylon Tea Co., Ld., and the 
Syndicate Boat Co., Ld., with the sanction of 
Governwent, and that the total rent amounts to 
between six per cent and seyen per cent upon the 
sum yoted by the Committee; and that seourity has 
been taken that the basement of the building will 
not in any way be used to the detriment either of 
the kiosk or those using it, We hope that this 
will satisfy Mr. Roberts and other dissentiants. 
The Committee alco resolved that a special fund 
be started to augment the sum already voted 
by the Standing Committes of the Tea Fund for 
furthering the interests of Ceylon tea at the Chicago 
Exhibition, and that subscriptions be generaliy 
invited for this purpose. We have no doubt that 
the appeal will meet with a liberal response. With 
rogard to Oeylon tea in Paris and tho correspon 
dence with the Committee of the London Agsocia- 
tion it was resolved ;—‘‘ That in view of the opinion 
expressed by the Lea Committee of the Ceylon 
Association in London in the letter of the 24th July 
as to Mr. Lough’s position and capabilities the 
Standing Committee of the Tea Fund being desirous 
to introduce Ceylon teainto France will favourably 
consider any feasible scheme that the London Tea 
Committee recommends, sufficiont guarantees being 
taken that Ceylon interests would not be subordi- 
nated to India.’ On this subject we would call 
attention to the letter from Mr. Whitham 
on page 329, 


A NEW USE FOR EUCALYPTUS 
LEAVES. 

In the Jast Reports on the Horticultural Gardens 
«t Lucknow ond Sabarunpore reference is made to 
the marked increase in the demand which has arisen 
for eucalyptus leaves. The publication of the Report 
of Mr. Ryle, the Locomotive and Carriage Superin- 
teadent of the Bevgai and North-Western Railway, 
and the remarks made thereon in last year’s report 
on the Gardens regarding the efficacy of the extract 
from eucalyptus leaves in removing incrustation in 
boilers of locomotive engines, hs attracted wide- 
spread attention, and led to numerous enquiries 
for further information on the subject and aleo to 
demands for supplies of leaves. Nearly all the in- 
dents for the Jatter were satisfied, and 78 maunds 
were sent out durnz the vear. A demand hag 
also arisen for seeds and plants, but ae result of ap- 
plications to botanical and other public gardens in 
India aud Australia for eeed was that only sufficient 
for the requirements of the Lucknow Gardens was 
obtained, though hopes are entertaiicd of a larger 
supply being received from Australia, Leaves were 
forwarded to three Locomotive Superintendents in tbe 
north of India, and also to the North-West Soap 
Works at Meerut, and the action of the infusion of 
eucalyptus was bricfly reported on by the District 
Locomotive Superintendent of the North-Western, 
and the Oudh and Rohilevod Railways. The 
former says the process he adopted to obtain 
the infusion was to boil the leaves in water twice 
or three times, and then draw off the liquid, 
which had then become of a dark psat colour. 
When an engine has ran three or four hundred 
miles it is washed out and in filling up the boiler again 
ten gallons of the eucalyptus infusion is added every 
shed day. This process he has tried for six or eight 
moaths and the result he considers fairly satisfsctory. 
The fluid is an assistance inloosening the scale which 
accuraulates on the boiler tubes aud stays; but he is 
personally in favour of kerosine oil, as, though more 
expensive than the eucalyptus infusion, it is more rapid 
in its action. The District Superintendent of the Oudh 
and Rohilcund Railway at Chandausi says the result 
of the experiments with the fluid was most encouraging. 
The Railway Companies appear to haye favourably 
viewed the results of the experiments, for they have 
indented pretty heavily on the Lucknow and Sabarun- 
pore Garden authorities tor seeds and plants for sowing 
in their own ground. ‘The eucalyptus grows most 
luxuriantly on the Nilgiris, and a profitable trade 
might be carried on in the sale of the leaves of this 
tree. The oil which is extracted from the leaves is of 
benefit to those troubled with chronic thickening of 
the mucous membrane of the favces and throat; with 
intermitent fever, ague, bronchial or phthisical affec- 
tions, ulcerated throats, migraine or other forms of 
neuralgia, asthma, bronchitis, ete.—Madras Mail. 


——— > 

Tra Good For DicEstioN.—Tea is persistently 
condemned as a pernicious herb by the great 
body of our physicians, but quite another opinion 
has been expressed by Professor German ée, a 
very able hygienic physiologist. The Professor 
declares tea to be the best digestive, and the 
surest means of maintaining the intellectual 
energy. He recommends, however, that it should 
be used weak at a moderately high temperature, 
and in the quantity of half a litre or a little 
more at a time.—Scotsman, Sept. 19. 

DELIVERIES OF CEYLON AND InpDIAN TEAS.— 
The figures from 1st January to 3lst August show 
Ceylon as rapidiy gaining on Indian. In the eight 
months of 1887, Ceylon showed only 6,203,000 Ib. 
to 51,895 Indian, Ceylon being only one-ninth of 
the Indian. By 1890, the deliveries of Indian 
culminated with 66,591,000 lb., Ceylon in proportion 
being 24,116,000 or more than one-third. In 1891 
Indian has gone down to 62,844,000 lb. while Ceylon 
has risen to 33,798,000, or considerably more than 
equal to half the quantity of Indian, 
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Garyyespondends, 
ee 
To the Ldaitor. 
THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO CO. AND THE 
BRITISH BORNEO CO., LD. 


Kew, Bogawantalawa, Sept. 23rd. 


Drar Srin,—Your editorial paragraph io your 
issue of the 21st ve the British North Borneo Co. 
is calculated to lcad your readers to believe that 
there js Something wrong with the Company which 
administers the Government of British North Borneo. 
The Oompany, whose proceedings you criticize, 
ig a priyate one called the British Borneo Co,, 
Limited, and bas nothing whatever to do with the 
governing Company, of which Sir Rutherford Alcock 
is Chairman; and in which Mr. Henry Walker 
holds the post of Commissioner of Lands.— Yours 
truly, W. D. GIBBON, 
Special Representative, British,North Borneo Co. 

[We are glad to find that we fell ito an error 
(a very natural one) in confusing two companies 
with such similar titles; and we are additionally 
glad to Iearn that isis not the big governing com. 
pany that is in difficulties. The latter company 
ought {o absorb the smaller body in order to prevent 
confusion.—Hp. 7’, 4.] 


THE LONDON AND LOCAL MARKET 
FOR THA. 


Central Province, Sept. 26th, 
Dear S1z,—''Superintendent,”’ in his letter of the 
21st, omits to include his Colombo egent’s and 
Broker’s commissions and sale charges, which will 
amount to 13 cent, as against the 4 cent for 
shipment by ordinary shipping agent. Why not 
fix the rate for exchange on the one parcel sent 
home instead of giving us the rate for the year? 
Why also fix twopence a Ib, London charges! i? 
pence per lb, is a stiff price even to pay for 
London charges on such carefully bulked and 
packed teas as “Superintendent” has the handling of, 
Let “Superintendent” bear in mind that cus of say 
8,000 000 Ib. tea sold locally only sbout 3,600,000 Ib. 
haye been sent to other poris than London, so 
does he expect the Colombo buyers to look for a 
less profit than a penny or 53 cents per Ib. ?— 

Yours truly, ONK WHO HAS TRIED BOTH. 


COPFER IN NORTH BORNEO. 


Kandy, Sept. 29th, 


Drsr Sir,—Tho following extracts from a letter 
dated North Borneo, 29th August, andreferring to 
cofiee, may interest your readers,—Yours faithfully, 

W. D. GIBBON. 


The young clearings planted (in coffee) December 
1859 and January 1890 are now bearing crop which will 
be ripe in say March 1892, and then the picking 
season will be twice a year, in quantity; and in 
small qnantities nearly every month. The trees are 
from 4 to 7 feet in height or say average 4 feet 
Jin to 5 feet. The four year old coffee is bearing 
heavily and looking well. 

_ he land chosen for our new clearing (100 acres) 
is close to the bay and runs up to 1,000 feet in a 
long easy slope—the water supply is very good and 


a uae can go up to the village. 
42 


PALMiRAS AND COCONUTS. 


Dear f1ns,—I should feel ever grateful if you 
would kindly give me the following advice :—On 
one of the estates under my management, there are, 
I should think, neerly as many waddlies, or young 
pelmiras, as there are coconut trees. My intentions 
were to cut all these waddlies down and manure 
the estate with same. The leaves I should put 
round the trees dug in, but the stem or body of 
the trea can I manure with, by digging trenches 
and putting them io, and how far would I have to 
put them in the soil? The trench would be dug 
between tho lines of the coconut trees; the waddlies 
put in with other rubbish etc., and filled up again. 
Do you think this would be beneficial to the estate 
or would you advise me to burn the stem and 
apply ashes round the tree. 

For any advice asregards this given meI should 
feel greatly obliged, as I think the gooner the 
waddlies are rosted out and cleared from the estate 
the better, as the amount of young plants are in- 
creasing year by year. 

It will no doubt ke a very expensive process 
cutting down all the trees. Do you think it is ad- 
visable for me to cut the top off and let the tree 
rot? That will be beneficial as the roots of the coconut 
trea will suck all the substance from the waddlies. 
The only thing I am afraid, of is beetle attacking 
the waddlie when itis so far decomposed. When 
the top or head is cut out the tree rots away in 
a few weeks and the juice is abundant inside the 
tree, which would, I should think, benefit the coconut. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain, yours very faith- 
fully, PLANTER, PALLAI, N.P- 


THE HISTORY OF THE LOUGH CASE 
AS DEALT WITH BY THE CEYLON 
THA FUND COMMITTER. 

Aranayaka, Ot. 10. 

Sir,—l have been to some extent the medium ° 
of ag@ertain amount of friction between tha Ceylon 
Tea Fund Committce and the Tea Committee of the 
London AssoGiation: as my name has been brought 
into the matter both by your London  correse 
pondent and that of the ‘Times of Ceylon”; 
and as the former in his letter of Se) t. 18th 
states the general fecling to be that the action of 
the Ceylon Tea Fund Committee was taken ‘ on 
jusufflcient and unsupported representations,” I 
think it only fair to that Committee to make 
public, with your leave, a histoiy of the affair as far 
as I am concerned in it. 

Mr. A. 8. Hutchison wrote to me on April 10th 
and at the same tims sent out a parcel of sundries 
which he ssked me ‘to kindly place before the 
Tea Fund Ccmmittee when Mr. Lough’s pyro- 
position comes forward.’”” As he addressed me 
“Dear Sir’ and wrote of absolutely nothing but 
this one matter, it did not occur to me for an 
instant to look upon his letter as private, and 
indeed it is not easy to imagine how Mr. Hutchison’s 
object coull have been attained by my 
treating his communication. as one intended for 
ny eye elo.e. So 28 I am not and never have 
becn a member of ihe Tea Fund Committeo, I 
placed the matier with one who is; and when I 
tell you his name (as I do privately) you will 
agree with me that if could searcely have been 
in abler or more discreet hands. I suppose he 
did at the meeting what I should have done myself, 
acd either read the Jctter or handed it round for 
perusal. At any rate I am quite sure he did not 
say: ‘Here ie a leticr which, taken in connec- 
tion with the sun cries I place on the table, contains 
very.ample reasons why you should not carry out 
the recommendation of the London Tea Committee, 
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but I am unable to divulge the writer’s name or 
to tell you what he says”’;for this would have been 
wasting the time of the meeting. 

I quite agree that the letter was not intended 
for publication; but it has not been published, and 
las only been seen by or read to the men who 
Were asked to give a verdict on the evidence con- 
tained in the letter. This verdict seems to have 
been precisely the one asked for and expected by 
Mr. Hutchison, but he seems to have been ren- 
dered nervous by the very measure of success 
which he had achieved, even as we now see our 
Tea Fund Committee alarmed at having secured 
the conviction of those prosecuted for fraudulent 
description, and to have tried to soften things 
down a bit, but whether he (unconsciously) 
encouraged in any way or not your London corres- 
pondent’s belief in the private nature of his letter 
to me I cannot say. Apart from this question, 
which I hope these lines will settle, the matter 
seems very simple. The statements on which the 
Tea Fund Committee acted were either correct 
(and I myself firmly believe they were), in which 
case that body was fully justified in the course 
taken; or they were incorrect, in which case— 
well I'll let the London Association cettle this, and 
remain,—yours obediently, HENRY WHITHAM, 


COFFEE AND PEPPER EXPORT FROM THE 
WEST COAST OF INDIA.. 


Tellicherry, Oct. 2nd, 

Daz Sir,—Along with this we have the pleasure 
to hand you oar annual statement of exports of coffee 
and pepper from the West Ooast for the year ending 
80th June 1891. 

CoFFEE,—Our gloomy anticipations of the past crop 
were fully confirmed by results, the export showing 
a decrease of 22,585 cwt. Plantation coffee and 386,459 
@ot. Native coffee or 59,044 cwt. in all as compared 
to season 1888-89 when the smallest crop was shipped 
from the West Ooast since we commenced to keep 
these statistics in 1879-80; so the past season is a 
record one in its most disappointing cense. The 
largest quantity of plantation coffee was shipped from 
the northern port of Mangalore which is the outlet 
on the coast of Mysore and North Coorg crops, and 
as usual the bulk of the native coffee was attracted 
to Tellicherry, but the exports from these two ports 
eannot be taken as a fair oriterion of the actual 
crops of coffee from Mysore and Coorg, as a portion 
cured at Bangalore and Hunsnr is eventually shipped 
from Madras. The Calicut and Beypore exports 
include the crops from the Neilgherries cured at 
Coimbatore. Fortunately good prices prevailed in 
all markets. 

We are glad to be able to report that prospects of 
coming crop are much moro encouraging especially in 
the northern districts of Mysore and Coorg where owing 
to shade, leaf disease is not virulent. A considerable 
quantity of Jand is being opened up in Mysore and 
seeing that nearly all the older properties in that 
district which for some years past have been under- 
going a state of transition from the old “Chick” 
plant to that of the ‘‘Coorg” type are almost en- 
tirely planted up with the latter, we have every right 
toexpect bigger crops from that district at least. 

Peprer.—Although the quantity shipped of this 
article from Tellicherry was considerable, total exports 
from coast were less than last year, and prices are 
comparativel speaking so low, that it is doubtful if 
the increased acreage of cultivation which has been 
a characteristic of the past few years will be main- 
tained. , 

It is hard to obtain reliable information in regard 
to the crop now on the vines, but from what we can 
gather it will be an average one.—Yours faithfully, 


p. pro. ALSTON, LOW & Co., 
Ratre Tara. 
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* Also the following :—For London, 340 cwt. Can- 
nanore Pepper. For Marseilles, 500 cwt. Cannanore Pepper. 
For Bordeaux, 200 cwt. Cannanore Plantation Coffee. For 
Ancona, 325 cw:. Tellicherry Pepper For Venice, 302, cwt. 
Cannanore Native Coffee. For Messina, 68 ewt. Tellicherry 
Pepper. For Bremen, 55 cwt. Calicut Native Coffee. For 
Turkish, African and Arab Ports 1,125 ewt, Cannanore Pep- 
per. For Bombay and other Indian Ports, 14 cwt. Cannanore 
Coffee, 13,663 cwl* Pepper and 496 cwt. Badagherry Pepper, 
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THE PROSPECTS OF CEYLON TEA 
IN AUSTRIA. 


All the way up from Brindisi to Venice, but 
more especially from Venice to Karlsbad, we have, 
without intruding the subject unpleasantly, preached 
the merits and ‘economy’ of Ceylon tea! With- 
out venturing to anticipate great results, we may 
at least say that we have thoroughly interested a 
large number of persons, among our fellow—- 
travellers, and still more residents in Vienna, 
Prague and among the. floating population of 
Karlsbad, in the subject. ‘The planters of Ceylon 
want everybody in Austria to drink Ceylon toa” 
was usually the semi-jocular remark with which 
interesting conversations closed. ‘Oh,’ said a 
Styrian vineyard proprietor, one of a group of 
eager listeners and questioners on the Semmering, 
“that is what we desire and have not yet 
managed for our wines.” } 

To several tea-dealers we have ventured to give 
the address of Colombo firms, and more parti- 
cularly of that (Messrs. Volkart Bros.) represent- 
ing the Austro-Hungarian Consulate and Lloyds, 
when the question was asked where they could 
get samples and prices, or a certain quantity of 
the tea on trial. This was the case with the 
principal tea importer in Graz (the capital of 
Styria) who, fortunately, travelled with us to the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, He expressed himself 
as especially interested in all we told him, and 
as determined to make a trial of the tea among 
his customers. 

IN VIENNA. 


In Vienna} we devoted a day to a round of 
visits among the principal tea importers and 
dealers. We found their addresses readily enough 
in the Oity Directory: In the case of the town 
dealers, even those doing business on an extensive 
soale, the curious combination holds good, which 
prevails all over the Continent, of ‘“‘Tea and 
Rum" as the two articles to be imported, dis- 
tributed and sold together. The fact is that, save 
in Russia, tea is regarded more or less as a 
medicine—so we found it in Oentral France pro- 
curable only at the Apothecaries’,—and although 
it is not so in Paris or Vienna, yet the addition 
of some rum is evidently considered needful to 
render the tea palatable or to counteract its effects 
on the nerves! At any rate, we have everywhere 
to face in business here—wholesale and retail— 
the combination which will be so shocking to tee- 
totallers, of ‘‘Thee und Rum.” Our first visit 
was a@ most pleasant one and gave us a pre-taste 
of the courtesy and attention which awaited us 
everywhere in Vienna. Very soon, several mem- 
bers of the firm and staff were listening and 
questioning on the subject, interested especially 
in the news of the vast expansion of the 
Ceylon tea production, and, alas! in the fall- 
ing off in coffee. By-and-bye, a partner turned 
up who spoke English well and he took us 
the round of their stock of coffee which included a 
considerable number of barrels of Oeylon finest— 
Dimbula, Udapussellawa and Haputale marks. I 
noted especially ‘‘Meeriabedde’’ and they were 
interested that I should know the very plantations 
from which their cotfee came. Austria takes a very 
large quantity of the very best coffee in the world, 
and let us trust that the day is not far distant 
when she may require an appreciable stock of the 
very best tea. Our friends directed us for our second 
visit to the firm who, they said, did more in 
importing and distributing tea than any other in 
Vienna, This house (I give no names all through) 
we found did a largo if not allits business through 


Mincing Lane; and we were introduced to the 


| Austrian. gentleman who acted as their agent or 


buyer in London, and who was known familiarly to 
them in Vienna as ‘ Robertson,’’ because as I 
inferred he bought through the well-known Colombo 
house of the name. That must refer chiefly to 
coffee, for though Ceylon tea was not unknown, 
there was not much in stock, nor did it seem in 
such favour as Indian tea, their stock of which 
included some Darjiling. These teas were, however, 
for blending, and we could not here get much 
encouragement to the hope that Ceylon tea would 
soon take its place, on its own merits and be drunk 
pure in considerable quantities. ‘‘A good article 
will make its way by degrees, but there is no use 
trying to force it by new plans and new waya’’ was 
the sum of the opinions expressed by the chief tea 
importer here, who is clearly a thorough conserva- 
tive, a8 most merchants with a sound, well-established 
and prosperous business are inclined to be. We, 
however, instanced what had happened in the 
United Kingdom, in Australia, and what Ceylon . 
planters were trying todo in America and Russia, 
by new and revolutionary means; and we parted 
with the assurance that they would probably get an 
increasing quantity of Ceylon tea; but for blending 
purposes rather than for distributing by itself, we 
inferred, 

The third firm on whom we called, though in-a 
smaller way, evidently did an extensive distributing 
business in tea and rum, and the managing partner 
was the most interested yet, in all my interpreter 
had to tell about Ceylon tea, He had heard and 
read somewhat about it, but as yet had bought none. 
He was much more of our opinion that so good and 
comparatively cheap an article might well be 
brought before the Austrian public by every possible 
means, by advertising even, distributing information 
in pamphlet form, opening a Ceylon Restaurant or 
Retail Store, &e. As regards the first, he instanced 
very appositely, the case of ‘‘ Van Hourrn’s Cocoa,” 
which, as we had noticed, is largely placarded all 
over Vienna, and is perhaps the only tropical 
product so advertised and no doubt with profitable 
results. There can be no doubt that if CryLon 
Tra were similarly advertised, the attention of 
the people could not fail to be drawn to it, 
and tif the needful information and supply were 
simultaneously made readily available, enquiry 
and demand would follow. [I found the readier 
access to the opinionsof the different merchants 
being able to announce that I was not a tea 
dealer or planter, but a journalist interested in 
the welfare of Ceylon’s chief industry.] 

Our fourth visit was to a dealer of a lower 
class—a respectable family grocer in a big way, 
but who kept his teas for sale in very large 
glass-stoppered bottles and who retailed China and 
blended teas at from 5s to €s the lb., the demand 
being for small quantities, He did not think 
much of a sample of Oeylon high-grown we had 
with us; said it was too much ofa hay flavour, 
and that the decoction would be far too bitter 
and strong to suit the Austrian taste, 

Far more encouraging was the opinion of a dealer 
in amore fashionable street, who might be called an 
Austro-American, he having been several years in 
Chicago before opening in Vienna. He knew a little 
about Ceylon tea, was much interested in our sample, 
had indeed sold some tea got from London, as 
‘* Ceylon,” very freely among his customers and he 
would certainly go in for more, and try if possible 
to make a business with Colombo direct, though 
his requirements would be small to begin with: 
He had introduced Californian ‘ preserved fruits” 
into Vienna, and it was his intention to have a 
stand at the approaching Exhibition with Food- 
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Products; bui he was sfraid he could not get a | a ‘‘Ceylon-Vienna Tea Fund Bar” just a’ present, 


supply of Ceylon Tea in time to exhibit. He 
approved very heartily of Ceylon planters 
advertising ; distributing samples to hotels, 


restaurants with information, or of opening a 
Café ‘at which good Ceylon tea properly prepared 
could be drunk. 

On this latter subject we had a good deal of 
conversation with the Commercial Secretary to the 
Handels (Trades) formerly Oricntal Museum, who 
promised to communicate with Bsron yon Scala and 
let us know the result at Karlsbad. As already 
mentioned, this institulion is now managed after 
the fashion of a Limited Company, and is associated 
with a Trades or Mercantile Association, a large 
number of offices occupied by businees men being 
let on the lower floors of the extensive block of 
buildings in which the Museum is located. The 
idea was suggested as to whether a Restaurant 
might not be opened in this same block, having 
for its main object the distribution of pure Ceylon 
tea, by drinking or selling in packete, and that 
so located it could not fail to catch the attention 
of influential business men whose good opinion, if 
obtained, could not fail to be very valuable. 
Although not empowered by the Ceylon Tea Fund, 
or instructed by them, I thought there could 
beino harm in getting information as I was on 
the spot, which might, or might not, be utilised 
in the future. Then again, I thought it would 
be well to have among the Ceylon Exhibits at the 
Museum, eamples of our different teas which if 
made up in small boxes with, say, glass tops, 
could be seen in good order for a long time to 
come, On both these subjects, I have been favoured 
with an official reply from Baron von Scala which 
Ihope the Committee of the Ceylon Tea Funda 
will not take amiss to receive tbrough your columns. 
Had I been empowered to enquire for them, I 
should, of course, have communicated direct. 
Baron yon Scala’s letter is as follows :— 

Vienne, 29th Anguet. 

John Ferguson, Hsq., 

Posts Restante, Karlebed. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to the proposal you made with 
regard to exhibiting 8 Sample Oollection of Caylon 
Tea at the Museum, we shall be very glad to receive 
the samples. 

Asto your second proposal to promoie the sale 
of Ceylon tea in Vienna, we offer ycu the following 
f rrangements. 

We should cpen a separate room at the Musenm 
for the sale of Oeylon tcas and a tea bar, where 
Ceylon tea may be given away to visitors of the 
Museum on certain days. The cost of installation 
would be about £10 and other expenses, including 
wager of two bar-maids etc, would come to about 
£10 a month, of course not including value of the tea 
and other Ceylon produco to be given away. Ireight 
to Vienna aud customs cuty would also be et your 
charge. 

Should you wish to report this to the Oeylon Tea 
Planters’ Association, we shall bo pleased to have 
your earliest advice. 

Meanwhile we rcmain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
The Directors of the I. R. Austrian Commercial Museum, 

A. v, ScALa. 


I am not sure from the above whether-the idea 
of having a restaurant after the ordinary fashion, 
with Ceylon tea as a main feature, was considered 
fedsible. What seems to be contemplated above 
is o room for the retail sale of Ceylon leas in 
packets, and a bar where cups of tea could be 
given gratis to visitors, s0 as to induce a gale; 
or if may be that a ssle in the cup oven is 
contemplated to other than visitors and on certain 
days. It is, however, not worth whilo enquiring 
further at this stago; for I am not sanguine that 
the Tea Fund Committee will care to go in for 


and yet the cost for one year’s experiment in this 
way-- £130 in all—would seem comparatively moder- 
ate apart from the cost of the tea supplied (with 
duty and freight paid) but which oucht to be 
nearly covered by the proceeds of sales? — 

But whether the Tea Fund Committee take up 
this proposal or not (communicating if they do 
with Baron von Scala and the directors direct, or 
with me if they wish ms to move further), I do 
trust that they will not lose sight of the adventage 
of sending nicely-made up eamples with average 
prices noted, of the different kinds of Ceylon tea 
for exhibition in the museums, Baron yon Scala 
and his directors, indeed, deserve a vote of thanks 
for the readiness and courtesy they haye shown 
in considering and agreeing to proposals intended 
to benefit Ceylon p'anters, by promoting the sale 
of their teas in Vienna, and I hope this will not 
be overlooked. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DOSE FOR CEYLON TEA IN VIENNA. 


But it wes not till after I got to Karlsbad that 
I recalled the fact that the Oeylon Tea Fund, 
through Mr. Charles Osswald, a Swiss’ merchant, 
had already done sometbing to promote the sale 
of our teas in{Vienna ; and finding the address 
of the gentleman whom Mr. Osswald had appointed 
agent, I thought it well to write to him enquiring 


-as to progress, and mentioning what we had done 


by way of interviewing in Vienna, asking his opinion 
too about advertising, disseminating information 
and a café. I was also anxious to know if he, 
or anyone else, was doing anything for tea in the 
Food Products Exhibition opened after I had left 
Vienna, The recult was a very long letter in Ger— 
man (the languege used for my enquiries) some 
parts of which the writer does not want published 
for good reasons; but the cubstance of his report 
may be given as follows for information of those 
interested in Ceylon and specially of the Tea Fund 
Committee :— 
Vienna, 6th 
_ Honored Sir,—In receipt of yours erie Alas 
inst, I do myself the honor to reply that the Food 
Exhibition was already opened on the ist, and is to 
remain open till 1st December or January, also that 
it is in the saloons of Garden-Erections Company 
ouvir Se Nee : 
have seen the Exhibition and send 
post the catalogue of the Exhibits (ree), (ing ae, 
Whole Exhibition is included within 5 large rooms 
and their galleries, you will understand that com- 
paratively pen tine att isnot a large one. It is 
visited by about 2,000 persons dail 
Dyeper ars five ee that taanenee Roe 
ea appears to be only exhibited by th. 
and by them only as a secondary ericled Ogun 
and et EO Broun by the same firms well to the 
ront an ey would seem 
more important than tea. epee ee 
n the ‘‘Tasters’” or Refreshment 
various Hxhibitors can hire stalls for ae el, a 
tasting of their goods, only wine, cognac, liqueurs, &¢ 
are sold, but no rEza, The spaces for exhibits are by 
no means all occupied, and there is still plenty of 
room. ‘he better opportunity for the exhibition of 
Ceylon Tea would have been last year. Now similar 
exhibitions of tea occur, and if only I had the 
meeoeaEy es chat is he money (for alone I can- 
not undertake anythin, mi, Jey 
let Interest Ke ae g), ght advance the Ceylon 
ith regard to the distribution of Ce 
must tell you this: I myself am no dtoenere an 
so employed that I can devote my time from 3 in 
ne aero wt 9 next, morning exclusively to the 
ea business. am further able, i i 
oe a get the time from 9 Pies ERECHEIY BESS: 
My brother-in-law, Mr. C. Osswald, i i 
of 1890 sent me the first sample chest of Gees 
upon which, in August, three further chests followed ; 
and after the business had got into order, I had a 
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relative formally registered in January this year, , that some business houses through other channels 


who thus can pay the duty &c., as well as any 
merchant. I, however, am still the soul of the 
business. 

A short outline of our activities will show you 
whether, in view of the fact that Ceylon Tea is a 
foreign and unknown article as compared with 
Russian and must therefore first win for itself the 
general confidence, the quantity which has so far 
been supplicd by my brother-in-law may not be 
regarded as satisfactory. 


lb. 

In January 1890 Ist. Despatch 50 about 
August - ,, and ie 150 
December ,, 3rd op 400 ue 
Beginning January 1891 4th 1,600 ca 
July middle por AOL An 1,700 BA 
Now being sent 6th 600 aa 

Ib. 4,400 


To these I hope many more despatches will follow 
with increasing rapidity. Ifyou look at these figures 
and consider that only an outsider and nota regular 
dealer in so comparatively short a time has succeeded 
so well, I think you will acknowledge that it is not 
necessary to be a regular merchant in order tobe a 
successful Agent. 

But as far as the trade connections are concorned 
these will also in course of time arise, especially as I 


have only to do with one branch, and can therefore - 


devote more attention to that. Another advantage 
on my side which the dealer has not is this: 
that I am independent and there is no need for 
mutual favours as is tke case between mem- 
bers cf one fraternity or profession. I have arranged 
with a number of persons to supply an unlimited 
number of pound packets which will be sold to others, 
aud as they and their friends find out the excellence 
of the tea, the sale will greatly increase. In one 
department of Government where there arc some 15,000 
employ és, besides day labourers; so it will take some 
time before I can get tho article known to them all, 
I have farther teken steps and attained resuits 
through personal representations in various official and 
public offices, with different Unions, Banks and In- 
surance Societies, finally with a large business house. 
All this work has cost me at I-ast 100 guldens from 
firet to last. It will cost still more yet to introduce 
the tea t» separate coxrorations to make the ac- 
quaintance of a great many more employees, and all 
the expenses I must meet, including that of number- 
Jess samples. Ore Union here has very kindly allowed 
me the use of their paper free for the insertion of 
articles and advertisements; also my circulsra with 
description of tea and directions for its preparation 
can be sent with that paper while the article is 
recommended by the paper itself in separate para- 
graphs of the journal. Since June this year I have 
been elected mem!er of the Central Oommitteo of 
this Union and at their meetings several times in a 
month, I meet representatives from different parts 
of Austria. If I wish to put my advertisements in 
both papers it will cost 20g. a month, a round sum 
for postage. If I had to send it separately the 
postage weuld be 34 kr. per piece, but these Uviors will 
do it free, only Government make this postage charge. 
But who isto pay allthis ? not I—as I give the tea very 
cheaply. And only to spread it can I venture to do 
so, aud {vr the same reason my brother-in-law cannot 
undertake the expenses. 

When I have got a great number of customers on 
my side, for which I may want about 2 years, then 
I willcome forward with my advertisements. After a 
greater number of cflicials and acquaintances have 
becomo accustomed to the foreign Oeylon tea, then 
will no tea dealer or “ Delicatessen” dealer have 
anything to say against it; but then will tho time 
come when these will hayo to provide themselves 
with a supply of Ceylon tea, 

I could, déar sir, also tell you in greater detailin 
what offices, &e., I have already got a footing, but 
this would be of no interest to you. But Iwill tell 
you that my supplies of tea have hitherto gone to 
Vienna, Lower Austriu, Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
Hungary, Upper Austria, Tyrol and Vorarlberg, also 


haye been supplied. In the town of Meran (Tyrol) 
is a mineral water cure; one confectioner has taken 
it up. I should like also to have Karlsbad, but 
I know no one there. 

That I have enough to do to get tea introduced 
on all sides, even though in small quantities, you 
ill acknowledge. Besides the employees already 
referred to (perhaps 15,000) there are also others 
perhaps 20,000 more added to these, professors, 
teachers, doctors, ministers of religion, friends of 
these employees, and you will see how many I may 
say. If one considers that the cost of sending cut 
circulars that hag to be met every month is undertaken 
by one single person, one will come to the conclusion that 
tbis cannot be just or right: one will much rather in- 
cline io the opinion that insofar as the business 
opens up snd promises to the Tea Planters’ Union 
of Ceylon a rich field in Australia, the latter should 
render the material h:lp needed, 

If in consideration of all the trouble and work I 
have had and efforts put forth, which ian many 
direction have ‘proved fruitless and useless, the 
members of the Tea Fund Committee would now 
consider. whether they could allow me a fixed sum 
half-yearly, I> am sure they would reap 10 or 100 
fold profits thereby. 

Say if they could give 600 to 800 guldens equal to £50 
to £66) a year, I should then devote myself with all 
my strength and energy to the matter and should 
be able to show ‘colossal ” success such as already 
kas crowned my efforts in another branch of work. 
I beg you sir, to consider the matter and to give 
the ‘fea Planters’ Committee your opinion as quickly 
as postible that they may soon arrive at a decision. — 
Tam &c,, ———— 


Tam not at liberty to publish this gentleman’s 
name yet: he must be known for the present as 
the relative of Mr. Osswald; but it can be judged 
that he is certainly taking a special interest in 
Ceylon tea, its distribution and sale; and although 
Only ‘“‘the day of small things” is iadicated by 
the 4,000 1b. he mentions; yet I am sure the Tea 
Fund Committee will agree that this Vienna 
resident is deserving of some special support on 
his own account. A free grant of tea—say 1,000 lb. 
—would probably do more to encourage him than 
a& money payment and I have asked him in reply 
to say whose name should be given to the Com- 
mittee, if his own cannot be used for the present ; 
or whether Mr, Osswald should still be the 
medium, Ags regards Aus!ria generally, however, 
tne field is so wide and the people are so well 
disposed, that I do not think attention should be 
confined to one agent. In Vienna alone, with its 
enormous population, there is encouragement to 
work in a much more public way for Ceylon 
tea. I am hopeful that the regular tea dealers 
may at once be stirred up to import the new tea 
—-several promised, as the result of our interviewing, 
to send for samples and prices; others to try a 
zmall quantity for their customers at once, I 
think the Exhibition of Samples at the R. I, 
Austrian Commercial Museum under the care of 
Baron yon Scala and hig Secretary Mr. Rohn, 
could not fail to draw the attention of business 
men and other visitors ; while the question of a 
Sales Room and Ceylon Tea Bar for free distri- 
bution (in the cup), as a tomporary measure, 
may or may not be considered worthy of under- 
taking. In any case, after the samples are sent 
to the Commercial Museum, and there is time for 
dealers to provide themselves as promised, [ 
think Vienna is quite ready to te placarded (a la 
‘Van Houten’s Cocoa’) with ‘ Buy” or Drink the 
new tea’—‘'Pure Ceylon Tea,” or some such com. 
bination—perhaps the last, ‘‘Eourmr Orynon THER” 
would answer as well as any. This plaoarding 
would not cost much I fanoy, and cou'd be arranged 
for through Mr, Qsswald, or his relative, 


THE TROPIC 


Premising that, so far as I can learn, the Austrian 
Customs duty on tea is equivalent to 10d a Ib. 
or at present exchange about half a gulden or 
florin which contains 100 kreutzers, the following 
price list of a wholesale tea-importing Vienna 
house will be of interest. The price is given per 
kilogramme of 23th lb. on which the duty so 
fax asI can make out, would be equal to 1 florin 
and 10 kreu(zers, which sum should be deducted 
from the prices in each case, the florin being 
counted equal to Is 7id to ls 8deach. The 
price-list then is as followa (the only other 
two articles imported and sold by this firm being 


“Bum” and ‘ Cognac!) 
THEE, 


4 fl 
(Customs Duty paid about 1s 10d kilo or 10d a 1b.) 


Nr. 0 Bruch-Thee (Broken tea equal to 1s 8d a lb. 20 
os en aan », fein (fine) 06 ac 2 80 
» 2Moning-Congo .. 2 80 
yy 3 Le 29 3 10 
” 4 ” ” 3 60 
” 5 ” ” ee 4 50 
» 6 Pakling-Congo .. 6 50 
» 7 Kaysow- ,, 5 50 
y? 8 0) Si— 
» 9 Kintuck a 00 on oh 
» 10 Ningshow 50 ie 90 -. 10 — 
» 11 Souchong dé 00 ie doi} B10) 
” 12 ” Co 
” 13 39 By) 
» 14 Mandarin on we oo 8 = 
» 15 Caravanen (Caravan tea) .. Se Go) G0) 
E1G »  ‘feinst (finest, equal 88 a lb. without duty) 11 50 
» 17 Peccothce \Pekoe tea, és a lb.) Vs By i — 
uel AD nie Hla 00 a0 — 
pent) 43 (equal to 8s a lb.) 6 40010) 50, 
» 20 Peccobliithe (Pekoe blossom) 0 - 12 50 


21 Carayanen-Peccobliithe (Caravan Pekoe plossom 
12s a lb.) bo 00 fe .. 15 50 
,, 22 Wirthschafts-Melange, schwarz (Hovels’ mix- 


ture, black) ae Bos he GRD) 
», 23 Monopol-Melange, schwarz 36 - 6 — 
» 24 Feinste Melange, schwarz (finest mixture, black) 6 80 
» 25 Kaiser- 3a gebliimt (flowery).. = TF 


26 Kaiser-Melange, gebliimt, feinst (Imperial mi 

iure, flowery, finest) ne 50 0! keh 0) 
27 Moskauer Melange, gebliimt (mixture, flowery) 10 — 
» 28 Caravanen op schwarz (black) . ll — 
ye 29. D on geblim (flowery) 12 (50 
It will be observed that the ‘‘ Pecco-thee” (Pe- 
koe) ranges from 5s to 83 alb., inclusive of 10d a 
lb. duty. Now the finest Ceylon ‘‘ Broken Pekoe” 
could, I suppose, be laid down at Trieste for a 
gulden, say 1s 8d a Jb.; or with duty 2s 64d, so 
that the profits to be made on pure Oeylon tea, 
if only a demand were created, are very large in 
Austria. For, let it be remembered that the above 
are wholesale prices. Retail tea is seldom sold 
beyond quarter 1b. packets and these probably rauge 
from one gulden (is 8d) upwards, if indeed 
“ Pekoes” are used save for blending. 

Before leaving Tea in Vienna, I will give a list 
of the exhibits I find in the Catalogue of interest 
to Ceylon planters. 
lows :— 


Crass VI., Spices, SUGAR AND GROCERIES. 

55. Cacao manufactory of C. J. Van Houten & 
Zoon, Weeep, (Holland). Van Houten’s Cocoa, 34 
Diplomas and Mcdale. 

56. Collective Exhibition of sugar, coffee and tea. 

58. Franck, Heinrich, Sons’ private factory, Linz. 
Coffee surrogate (additions), chicory and malt fabri- 
cations, 25 Medals and Diplomas. 

59. Gottlieb, I., Ohinese Tea Depot, Krakaw. 

61. Haecker & Meissner. Ooffee Import, Coffee 
Peeling Establishment, Trieste. Coffee samples from 
all the coffee-producing countries of the world. 

66. JKathreiner’s successor, Munich, Bavaria. Malt 
Coffee. 

70. Mend] Heidrick & Co., Importers of Tea, 
Zum and Oognac, 1, Schottenring, Vienna. Tea 
speciality, legally protected labels on packets for retail 
sale at JO, 18 and 85 kreutzer (10kr.—2d). 

72. Perloff Wassily & Sons, Court Purveyors, 1 
Kaertnerring 15, founded 1787, Carayan Tea, 4 medals. 
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73. . Pischinger, L., & Son, Chocolate Manufactory, 
Vienna, VI. Stiegengasse 8 and 10. Speciality Pis- 
chinger Chocolate Hxtracts. 

74. Pemm, Josef, Reab-Ujvarcos, Racutca, 46 
Art Coffee. 

78, Sobtrick, Franz, Chocolate Manufactory. Rati- 
bor, Breslau. Cacao in lump, Chocolate packets in 
larger and smaller blocks, powder loose and in packets, 
Chocolate Sweetmeats, instructive Exhibition of the 
different stages in the preparation of the cacao from 
the raw bean upwards. 3 Medals. 

79. Stollwerck Bros., Imperin), &c. Chocolate Manu- 
factory, Cologne on the Rhine. Stollwerck’s “ Heart” 
Cavao, Chocolate in tablets, Chocolate fancy objects. 

81. ‘auber, Josef, Ld., Wien, Semmering. Coffee 
‘“‘Surrogate’’ (mixture), coffee and ground spice pre- 
psration. Diplomas, 

82. Veelcker-Coumes, Daniel, Bayon, Meurthe u- 
Moselle, France. Chicory and Acorn (Hicheln) Coffee. 

83. Weiss, Julius, First Vienna Coffee Extract 
Manufactory, I, Getieide Market 14. 
and Ccffee Cream in bottles. 


Coffee Extract 


Cryton Tra IN BoweEmtiA. 


The largest tea importer in Prague, the capital 
of Bohemia anda town of over 200,000 people, is 
Mr. Wilbem Stanek, Wradislaw Gasse, and who, 
I fancy, had the Russian Tea Agenay referred to in 
Ferdinand Strasse, where I seco his office was 
formerly held. Mr. John Fraser of Aberdeen 
estate had referred me to the Rev. Dr. Pirie for 
all information and he again introduced me to 
Mr. Stanek, whom I found a very enterprising man ; 
he had commenced life, I think, as travelling 
agent for a Paris house, and in that capacity 
had visited the Far Hast. Mr. Stanek evidently 
imports large quactities of tea; but almost all 
“China”, the common kinds from Hamburg and 
the ‘‘Oarayan” teas from Russia. Theugh I did 
not question Mr, Stanek on the subject, I rather 
think Mr. Fraser had experimented through him 
with a consignment of Ceylon tea, without profitable 
results to the Ceylon planter. This is strange, for 
at retail shops where we enquired, the commonest 
China could not be bought under 4s to 62 per lb. 
But Mr. Stanek repeated what some Vienna large 
tea dealers said, that for ‘‘Ceylon tea there was no 
taste—it was little thought of.’ One piece of 
information I got here seems to throw light on 
difficulties in the way of a tea trade through Trieste 
apart from the heavy Customs duty. Questioned as 
to why he, an Austrian merchant, got his China tea 
through Hamburg, rather than through ‘frieste, the 
one great port of the Empire and the one so much 
nearer the Far Hast, Mr. Stanek mentioned that the 
charges for «‘ handling ’’—I infer for landing, clearing 
at the Customs and despatching—were very much 
heavier at Trieste. I fear too that there may be 
difficulties through corruption of public officers 
there: not long ago there was a great disturbance 
about the discovery that certain officers had to be 
regularly fed by large Vienna importing houses 
(dealers in general goods), and it was supposed 
that the latter had been getting their imports 
passed for lees than the proper Customs duty; but 
on examination it was found that the fees, gifts or 
bribes, were simply to enable the firms to get 
their imports passed promptly at the proper and 
full duties—an additional leyy on trade in fact. 
Whether thig be the cage or not, I think it is 
scandalous to the Austrian authorities, that any of 
their merchants even in Bohemia should prefer 
doing business through Hamburg, rather than Trieste 
for Asiatic products; and I cannot understand 
how the Directors of the Austro-Hungarian Lloyd’s 
S.N, Oo. have not seen this put right long age. 
I have thought it well therefore to address a letter 
on the subject (and referring ag well to the heavy 
Oustoms duty on tea and to the subject of Ceylon 
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tea generally at some length) to the Hditor of the 
Vienna ‘Neue Ireie Presse,’’ The letter hag just 
gone, and I wiil send you a copy by next mail. | 

I did my best to interest My. Stanek of 
Prague in Ceylon tea, pointing out to him how 
it was bound to become the great tea of the future 
for consumption, even on the Continent of Zurope. 
His business is a very extensive one, and among his 
staff I found e negro assistant who seemed to 
have the faculty of picking up readily every language 
of the Continent, he having slready the command of 
some half-dozen. 

So far as the retail and use of tea in Vienna and 
Prague sre concsrned, however, one might well 
despair of making any impression on the taste of 
the Austrian people in respect of tea-drinking, Tea, 
unlike coffee, is regarded either as a luxury rarely 
to be indulged in, or as medicine to be taken only 
occasionally ; and we might suppose it impcssible 
to effect a change were it not for what Mr. 
Osswald’s friend has told us of the distribution of 
his ‘‘ pound packet” and still more from what I 
Haye seen of 

Tra-Drinkine In KarusBap. 
Just as the ‘afternoon teas’’ which have of late 
years become fashionable in Paris, may gradually 
lead a large proportion cf the French people to 
appreciato and use tea freely as arefreshing beverage, 
80 may we have very great confidence that the 
universal custom of drinking tea at this, the most 
popular of continental Spas, may gradually spread 
a taste for the infusion not only among Austrians 
(including those of German, Magyar, Czech, Slavonic 
race) but Germans, who of course make up between 
them the larger proportion of visitors, The difficulty 
elsewhere on the Continent is to get anyone to 
look at, much less drink, tea. Here at Karlsbad 
from April till September at scores if not hundreds 
of cafés, restaurants and hotels, the cry every 
morning between 8 and 9 o’clock from visitors who 


number altogether 35,000, ig for ‘‘ Hin” or “ Zwei’ 


Thee, by the individual, or couple! And considering 
that only a very ordinary ‘‘China”’ or ‘“‘Mclange ” 
(Blend) is used, it is wonderful how drinkable a 
cup of tea one gets. The proper infusion of tea 
has, in fact, been thoroughly learned at Karisbad 
no doubt, in the first instance, under medical direc- 
tion; for as I have said, the diet and regimen 
of those seeking a ‘cure’ are infinitely 
better regulated here than in Vichy where indeed 
“tea” or one thing was never heard of. We 
have given our ‘‘Ceylon tea” to the waiter at an 
hotel to get infused, 
a cup of ‘“high-grown, delicate tea,’ and the 
result was a perfect infusion and every justice 
done to the superior aroma. Here then in Karls- 
bad would be the place to introduce Ceylon tea, 
for the benefit of the restaurant-keepers (in 
giving them a better and no doubt cheaper article) 
as well as of the visitors. But it is not easy to 
see how a start in the business is to be made. 
The result of our enquiries goes to shew that at 
the beginning of each season, a Hamburg firm 
sends a large consignment of tea (valued according 
to our authority at 150,000 marks say £7,500) 
for sale to the cafés and hotels. I have not 
been able to learn exactly at what rate this is sold 
to these establishments, but I do not suppose any 
of it at less than the equivalent of 7s to 8a and 
for a tea which could be better supplied from 
Ceylon at 33 61 duty, freight and charges all paid! 
I have only discovered one considerable tea-dealer- 
importer in Karlsbad—and on entering his office 
and asking for ‘‘ Ceylon tea” we were tuld ‘there 
was no such description!’ The information that 
we came from Ceylon which would this ycar 
peihaps send 70 million lb. of the article into 


in enterteining friends {0° 


consumption, changed the answer into “ We do not 


know Ceylon tea here’; and most interested then 
did the comparatively young Austrian principal of 
the firm become in all we told him of the new 
tea. He had a considerable stock of China which 
he sold in various classes—Congou, Souchone 
Melange, &o. He had exceedingly neat boxes 
(made in Vienna) lined with lead, daintily papered 
with Chinese pictures outside, sliding lids, for 
forwarding 1 1b., 2 lb., or 5 lb. to customers—just ag 
we had seen in Vienna itself exceedingly neat paper 
and lead packets for } Ib. and $1b. with English and 
German inscriptions:—‘‘ Real Ching Tea—Hxtra 
choicest—New Season’s First Crop China Tea— The 
China Tea Company, Limited.” This is no deubt 
from a London distributing house, On another 
side of the package we read :—“ This packet containg 
the choicest Chinese Tea selected with greatest 
care and experience. The tin foil and parchment 
packing is entirely free from lead, or other deleterious 
substance.” And then on the fourth side, come 
very full and minute instructions in German as to 
the proper making of the tea, with, of course, a 
great deal of praise of the description enclosed. 
Ihave had a translation made and here it is, showing 
how wellthe Austrians are instructed to make tea: — 


THE PREPARATION ov TeA demands the ¢reatest 
attention in order to make it agreeable to the con- 
sumer to utilize its essential properties, its aroma 
and theine, and to make it valuable in point of economy, 
hygiene and taste. 


‘THE Foittowing MerHopd 15 RECOMMENDED,—Soft 
water of pure taste, every time fresh is most suited for 
the extraction of the aroma and theine of the tea 
leaves. Hard water contains minerals in solution, 
such as iron, copper, saltpotre, salts of all kinds and 
other substances, and is therefore unsuited for tea- 
making which process is simple but must be carried 
out rationally and precisely, A tea-spoonfal (about 
2-25 gram is sufficient for a large cup or glass, the 
water must be boiling hot, until all frothiness hag 
ceased and then poured on; by this means the drink 
ia clearer. The,tea-pot which ig used for tea only must 
firat be rinsed out with hot water, the tea must be left 5 
minutes after the water is poured onto it, but avoid 
any further boiling of the water after it is poured 
over the tea. If one requires weaker tea, then 3 
minutes will suffice for extracting the aroma and 
theine end the strength can be regulated by adding 
boiling water. Properly prepared tea must be golden 
yellow and quite clear. The brewing of tea before- 
hand, that is the pouring away of the first infusion 
of boiling water, which is so often done, is certainly 
not to be recommended ss thereby much aroma is 
drawn from the teo. ; 

To return to the Karlsbad dealer: he seemed 
very free from prejudice and ready to apply for 
samples and a small consignment of Ceylon tea to 
begin with, to the Colombo house (whoze addresg 
we ventured to give him—Messrs. Volkart Brotherg 
as representing his country, Consulate and national 
Steamer Company there. 

The more I think of it, the more I am com- 
pletely puzzled ag to the enormous difference in 
the prices at which Coffee, Cocoa and Tea are 
respectively retailed, ox even. gold wholesale 
throughout Austria. The difference in duty does 
not accouat for more than a fraction of the 
proportion. Nothing but habit, and the  cus- 
tom of treating tea as a ‘medicine’ can 
account for it, slong with the fact that the 
import business is confined to a few who are 
quite content with their positilon, |The parallel 
case is to be found in the treatment of ‘‘quinine” 
in England, still retailed at Id a grain equal to 
£2 an ounce!] For instance, we went into a leading 
grocer’s here this morning, and asked him for 
the relail price of the three products, Here is the 
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reeult :— 
Tra (China, almost entirely) 5 to 8 gu'den (88 4d 
to 16s 8d per Ib.) 
Corres (Ceylon 1:10 gulden 1s. 10d) 1 to 1:20 gulden 
(1s 8d to 2s per 1b.) 
Cocoa (prepared in Vienna) *80 to 1 gulden(1s 4d 
to 1s 8d per lb.) 
Cocca (Van Houten’s imported) 250 gulden (43 2d 
per lb.) 
I have further learned that the Hotels and Cafés. even 
when laying a comparatively large stock of tea, 
pay not less than 5 to 6 guldens or 83 to 10s 
per lb.—the duty being but 10d. Now let the 
charges for “handling” at Trieste be what they 
may—the railway freight we know is very moderate 
and great facilities exist in Austria for sending 
even large packets or parcels by post— 
it is impossible that Ceylen tea retailed at half 
Abe current rates would not show a large profit. 
tend can it be any wonder that the people never use 
ja? Again and again, our answer when pressing the 
V'rtues of tea, has been ‘‘ Who cen afford an-article 
for household use at 6 florins (10s) the ib? 
While doing the cure or out on holiday at 
Karlsbad, we enjoy our little pot of tea (costing 
5d to6d for less than two cups of tea) ; but no house- 
keeper could go on at that rate.’ Again, one 
Dalmatian lady friend has said :—‘‘ 1 am very fond 
of tea; but a kilo is about all I use in a year,” 
against I suppose sorae cwt. of coffee; for her 
husband holds a high official position in Sppolat. 
Again, a poor fruit-selier’s view of the matier is 
worth giving :—‘ For 3 kreutzers (little more than 
3d) even, J can buy an appreciable number of 
beans of coffee; but to get an equal preportion of 
tea, I should want 40 kreutzers!’’ Of the poor 
agricultural population, of course “ drinking coffee” 
really means the slightest flavour froma very few 
beans to the sugar anda large quantity of milk. Butif 
once they got to know good cheap Ceylon tea thesame 
thing—and even greater economy—would hold good. 
I have done; Lut before closing 1 should like to 
make one or two suggeetions more to the Ceylon 
Tea Fund Committee. I think the publication, end 
wide though judicious dissemination of a pamphiet 
in German giving an account of Ceylon Tea, its 
growth, preparation, analysis, different kinds and 
corresponding qualities, together with information 
respecting tea generally, in a popular form, could 
not fail to do much good, more particularly 
throughout Ausiria—in Vienna and Karlsbad 
especially—but alco throughout Germany end all 
the German-speaking parts of Northern Europe, 
If illustrated, the pamphlet would be all the more 
useful in aiding the sale and ure of Ceylon teas. 
Again, before the opening of the next Karlsbad 
seacon, or early in 1892, I thick the Committee 
should arrange to send free packets (es samples) 
of Ceylon Tea to every Medical Doctor, Hotel, 
Oafé or Restaurant in Karlsbad, with their com- 
pliments and perhaps one of the‘ Tea Circulars” 
prepared in the Observer office, wrapped round each. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF AUSTRALIA. 


At a time when political changes are going on 
in our Australian colonies—when in a sense they 
are approaching political manhood— An Ausira- 
lian ’ takes cccasion to survey their condition 
and cast their horoscope. Wo need to be re- 
minded of tho things described in tho articles 
entitled ‘The Commonwealth of Australia,” the 
second of which we publish to-day. They make 
us understand the pardonable impatience of colonists 
at the ignorance of Hnoglishmen as to the great 
Island Continent, peopled by their own kin, and 
they give the impressions of aa Australian, who, 
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visiting England and secing its industrial achieve- 
ments, is not the less pleased with them, because 
he knows that in bis own Jand the tame race is 
repeating the triumphs which made MWngland what 
it is. Our contributor takes stock of the re- 
sources of his country, at a time when its political 
future may be uncertain, but when its industrial 
future is assured. In days when Australia was 
very little known, it was supposed, for slender and 
fantastic reasons, to be doomed for the most part 
to sterility. Its fauca and flora seemed to be 
imperfect monstrositics. ‘Ihe gum-tree and the 
kangaroo were products of Nature bungling or at 
her worst, and geographers wrote learnedly about 
the invincible barrenness and inherent poverty 
of the land. Even alter the gold discoveries 
had given an impulse to Australia, it was taken 
for granted that it could have no feature coms 
psrabie to that of the United States. But all 
tuch predictions have turned out erroneous; a 
vigorous race, full of resources, has set ihem at 
nought. ‘he whole of Australasia is more than 
26 times as large as the United Kingdom, more 
ihan 15 times as large ag France, and almost 
equal to the Continent of Kurope or the United 
States. Such are the figures, as given by Mr. 
Coghlan, the Government statistician of New South 
Wales—whoee investigations respecting the amount 
of crime iu the different colonies have made him 
known here, and our contributor shows that, far 
from being stricken with barrenness, yery much 
of that tract may be utilized by Hnglishmen. The 
whole of New South Wales, South Australia proper, 
half of Queersland, more than halé of Western 
Australia, all Victorie, Tasmania and New Zealand 
—that is, about 1985,500 cquare miles—-lie in the 
temperate zone. About two-thirds as much is 
within the tropics; but no emall part has proved 
to be fit for Kuglishmen to live and labour in. 
‘« & tropical temperature,’’ our contributor observes, 
“has never yet deterred gold-miners from working 
on a payable field. The quality of the wash-dirt 
or quartz, not the story told by the thermometer, 
decides their movements.” And so he writes with 
confidence of the casa with which difficultics of 
climate can be overcome ; and undoubtedly there 
are scarcely limits to the capacity in thit respect 


of an industricus race. The Lombard peasant ~ 


works longer, harder, and {o more purpose, under 
a fierce sun, th'an the Irish peasant farmer. The 
industry of the fellah or the ryot is scarcely 
surpassed by that miracle of pertinacious thrift, 
a French peasant proprictor. Moral causes have 
a3 much to do with the matter as physical; the 
‘©white trash” in South Carolina and - Georgia, 
who did not work because—ss was said in slavery 
days—of the climate, now begin to Go so, when 
slavery, is gone and the opprobrium connected with 
work has passed away. We should give no heed 
to the pessimist views about the capacity of 
Australia, and indeed all parts of Australasia, to 
be the homes of a vast people, if tropical heat 
were the only obstacle. But the tabular statement 
of the rainfall of Australasia reveals a more 
serious difficulty. ‘‘ More than one-third of Austra- 
lasia has to get along as best it can with an 
average annual rainfall of less than 10 inches. 
More than a fourth can only boast of between 
10 ir. «nd 20 in. And throughout all this dry 
country the reinfall is irregular as well as scanty.” 
Even within the 10 in. line irrigation can do, and 
has, in fact, dene, much; sheep are reared, and 
the finest wool is grown, where once was only a 
desert, varied by sparse, stunted vegetation. Tanks 
and wells ave being dug; in New South Wales 
alone a sum of four millions sterling has been 


expended upon the construgiion of tanks, The- 
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water-carrying strata have been tapped, with good 
results; and such is the promise of this source 
alone, that the death of stock by the thousands, 
by reason of drought, will soon be impossible, 
And, after all, if this be too sanguine, there 
remains a tract of nearly two million square miles, 
within which men and all that men feed upon 
grow and thrive, some parts of which are the 
most favoured in the world, and all of which 
may be utilized. Surely a magnificent heritage, 
fit habitation for a race with a great future. 

And that such is before the Australians, they 
mayj well be confident. Of the four millions, in 
round numbers, who occupy Australia, the great 
majority are of our own stock; scarcely even is 
New Jingland, as to race, more a part of Great 
Britain, accidentally detached, than is Australia ; 
and nowhere have Englishmen t!aboured more 
stoutly and to better purpose. Mr. Coghlan’s 
computations record rapid progress, of which the 
colonists may well be proud, In much less than 
a century of activity, Australia has accumulated 
a stock of wealth, which, he estimates, far exceeds 
that of Belgium, Holland, or Canada, each a 
comparatively old State. Such figures, however, 
can be but rough approximations—at best only 
very intelligent surmises. More tcustworthy, and 
equally impressive, are the returns as to sheep- 
farming and other kindred industries, In the year 
1889 there were one hundred millions of sheep, 
nine-and-a-half millions of cattle, one-and-a-half 
million of horses, and more than a million of 
swine. The value of the wool grown in that year, 
is put at twenty millions; the value of the year’s 
produce to the growers, at thirty-five millions; 
and to this must be added the dairy produce, 
reckoned at over seven millions sterling. We all 
know the vastness of the flocks possessed by 
Australian millionaires ; the conditions of economy 
under which they are fed are less understood, 
There is no need of artificial grasses; that which 
grows wild on the vuns is generally sufficient. 
Labour is dear ; therefore labour is reduced to a 
minimum, and, in place of the shepherd, who has 
all but disappeared, are wirefonced paddocks, 
within which the sheep roam at their will. The 
wool, too, ia of the best; the original stock was 
good, and the climate has improved the qualities 
of the fleece. 

These are magnificent results; and yet our 
Correspondent admits that agriculture is still almost 
in its infancy. It now takes about nine-and-a-half 
acres to produce annually a single fleece of wool; 
but this, he explains, is owing to so much land 
being completely unstocked. If it all sarried as 
much as New South Wales, there would be six 
hundred millions more sheep than now exist, 
No wonder the Australians are hopeful, when 
their statisticians and agriculturists tell them that 
they may soon expect to have a clear addition 
to their present flocks of as many sheep as are 
now fed in Hurope, five times the number in 
Asia, six times the number in Africa, and more 
than exist in North or South America. Econo- 


mists have explained that agriculture in its 
development follows certain laws : that when 
population is small and land plentiful, stock- 


raising is remunerative and necessary ; that, as 
population increases, agriculture becomes more 
‘intensive,’ and huge flocks become things of 
the past; At no great distance from Melbourne 
and Sydney this evolution has long been completed. 
Klsewhere agriculture is still in the earliest stages, 
Eyen in Viotoria and New Zoaland the cultivated 
area is only 3:73 and 2:07 of the whole, while 
in Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
aaa it ig the insignificant proportion of +05, 


*39, and :01. If our Oorrespondent’s hopes are 
well founded, the greater portion of what now 
lies useless, except for stock raising, may be put 
under crops; and, when this transformation takes 
place, the wealth of Australasia will be immensely 
increased. [tis a simple calculation; if the value 
of agricultural produce was seven-tenths of that 
of the pastoral produce, when, to speak generally, 
only one-third of one acre out of every hundred 
was under cultivation, what will be the value of 
the former when the country is cultivated as 
Scotland or Ireland? Of the future of Australian 
commerce one must speak only with diffidence. 
Economists and historians have not discovered 
the complex laws governing its growth. But the 
results so far entitle one to hope the best, Seven 
tariffs, more or less hostile to British goods, have 
been in operation; but everywhere, even in Victoria 
with its high protective duties, trade has expanded 
by leaps and bounds. The total external trade 
of Australasia in 1889 was valued at £76,384,000, 
of which no less than 77 per cent. was with 
Great Britain. In a single decade the colonial 
external trade increased by more than £24,000,000. 
It will surprise many Englishmen to be told that, 
as to shipping, “within the Empire Melbourne 
is exceeded in absolute tonnage only by London, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, and Newcastle,’’—with the addi- 
tion, as Sir William Des Vceux has_ pointed out, 
of Hongkong—and that within the same limits 
‘‘Melbourne is exceeded in population only by 
London, Calcutta, Liverpool and Glasgow, while 
only Birmingham and Madras are to be added to 
the list before Sydney is called.’ These things 
are outdone by no achievements of industry in 
the same space of time. In the last century, 
poems would have been written about them. In 
glowing heroics would have been described the 
silent, lonely and miserable land, becoming, as if 
by magio, rich, prosperous, people with flocks and 
herds, and vocal with the sounds of human in- 
dustry. In still earlier ages, had such things come 
to pass, the story would have been, after the 
manner of Herodotus, of some people driven from 
their homes, finding a strange land, pleasing by 
propitious sacrifices the gods, who poured upon 
the new-comers the best that Heaven could give. 
Such accounts, the poem as well as the legend, 
would have been true; for it is the magia of 
courage and enterprise, the propitious gacrifice of 
unremitting toil, which has triumphed over all 
difficulties, and worked the marvels described in 
‘* The Commonwealth of Australia.”— Times Weekly 
Edition, Sept. 1. 


[We had the pleasure of a visit from Mr, Ward, 
the author of the ablej articles referred to, 
when he was on his way home. He had been 
associated in Australian journalism with Mr, 
Gullett, who some dozen years back was in 
Ceylon.—Ep, 7, A.} 


————— 
PERSIA AS A FIELD FOR ENTERPRISE. 
* * * & 


Persian commerce affords us a very striking 
example of what may be attained by perseverance, 
and a resolve to tenaciously hold on to a definite 
scheme of working. The British India Steam 
Navigation have persistently pushed business in 
the Persian Gulf, and have oreated by their efforts 
a valuable stream of commerce which before their 
advent did not flow, although the materials for it 
existed, This point was fully brought out by 
Major-General Sir R. Murdoch Smith in the ad- 
dress he read before the London Chamber of 
Commerce in February, 1889, and a full report 
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-of which appeared in this Journal of March that 
year. Those who would wish to trace it more 
closely, and also to accertain in detail the great 
wealth and variety of the natural products of 
Persia, may find a mass of information brought 
together in “The River Karun: an opening to 
Britsh Oommerse,’ of which Mr, W. Francis 
Ainsworth is the author (and Messrs. W. H. 
-Allen & Co. publishers), and who speaks from 
personal acquaintance of the district surrounding 
the Karun. One fact is evident from the writings 
and remarks of all authorities on the subject of 
‘the prospects of British trade in Persia, and that 
is —that whilst competition with Russiain the more 
northern parts may be difficult owing to her ex- 
ceptionally favourable geographical situation seconded 
by the ‘‘iron road’”’ developments which she is 
ever pushing eastwards and eouthwards, yet, in 
the southern, and far into the central portions 
of Persia, British commerce may penetrate with 
success under fair conditions, and defy the com- 
petition of northern traders. & * 2 

An idea of the progress which has been made 
latterly is afforded by the statistics given in the 
report by Mr, Consul-General Ross above quoted, 
which relates to the trade of Southern Persia 
and the Persian Gulf for the year 1889. Taking 
the bare totals alone we obtain the appended 
comparison for the various places of import and 
export, with the value of the trade in 1888 :— 


All Imports. All Exports. 

1889. 1888. 1889. 1888. 
i & £ 25° £ 
Shiraz .. .. 827,657 258,522 .. 840,515 449,780 
‘Bushire.. 791,823 527,285 .. 515,907 378,148 
Lingah .. .. 620,496 732,445 .. 542,960 636,056 
Bunder Abbas.. 344,886 277,128 .. 323,799 271,719 
Bahrain. . 276,823 251,083 317,913 307,162 


289,692 348,552 


Arab Coast ports 157,464 138,046 .. 


— —— ——_ > 


Total 2,518,649 2,184,459 — 2,880.786 2,291,417 
—-Chamber of Commerce Journal. 
Oe 


A TALK ABOUT TEA. 

The weather recently in Assam does not seem to 
‘have been as favourable for tea-making as it might 
‘have been. Upper Assam, in particular, has apparently 
‘beén suffering from something very like a drought, 
if such a word can be applied to the rainy season. 
From Tezpurl hear “we have had a very, very dry 
time since the commencement of August; only six 
inches of rain during the whole of August, and 1:33 
inches up to the 10th of September.” This is an ab- 
normally small quantity of rain for what is generally 
the wettest month in Assam. There were very heavy 
falla of rain during July, but this will not carry on 
indefinitely. A hot August, with little or no rain to 
speak of, soon dries up the soi], and a heavy conse- 
quent drop in the outturn is to bo feared. Planters 
-seem to think an early cold weather is impending. 
‘Notwithstanding the unusual heat in the day, due to 
want of rain, the mornings are already assuming a 
“cold weather” feel and appearance ; and the “snows” 
—as the distant snowy mountains’ peaks are locally 
called—stand out in the early morning as close and 
‘clear as they generally begin to do about the end of 
October ‘or beginning of November. LEvery-one is 
-complaining of the heat in the day; and the now 
‘poplar Blackman’s fans for witheriag leaf are ata 
, discount: the leaf withers in the lofts only too quickly 
_ without their aid, owing to the abnormal heat. Yet up 
to date most of the gardens are keeping up to, if not 
* ahead of, last year. One big garden in the now well- 
‘known Daputa Valley is over 1,000 maunds ahead of 
“ast year, on ® crop of 7,000 maunds for last season ; 
and its manager hopes to turn out nearly 9,000 maunds, 
notwithstanding the scanty rainfell. But to this in- 
crease a good deal of young tea coming into boaring 
is contributing. Other gardens without new extensions 
coming in to their aid will probably feel the unusual 


weather severely; and a considerable drop on the 
estimated outturno of tea will probably have to be faced 
by many concerns in Upper Assam. 

Dibrugarh tells the same story. Spasmodic showers, 
occasionally heavy, but very much localized, are the 
order of the day. Heavy clouds, thunder and light- 
ning @)1 round, but very little of thet good, stendy, 
soaking rain, that fills the heart of the planter with, 
joy, and covers his boats with mud, is reported. 
iverything seems to foretell an early cessation of the 
rains, and all but very low-lying gardeus are sure to 
suffer in outturn ip consequence, But ‘‘ every sorrow 
has its twin joy.” If the comparative failure of 
the rains is general, the general, outturn of 
the district will fall considerably below estimates; 
aud when this fact is publicly appreciated, a rise in 
prices may he Jooked for in the home market. There 
is considerable room for # rise in prices at present. 
Just now they are tending to euch aon average thatthe 
planter may be forgiven for parodying the muoh- 
vexed questin “Is life worth living ?” by querying 
“Is tea worth making?” And yet it gocs on being 
made, aud new extensions and new gardeng are being 
opened out as freely as in the palmy days of old, 
when a twelve-anna aversge Was 6s commonas fA Bix- 
fMnna one is now-a-days, which brings forward the 
great question “ Does tea pay?” There is an enor- 
mous amount of capital sunk in tea, and a great num- 
ber of anxious shareholders would like a satisfactory 
answer to the question ‘‘ Does tea pay?” ‘Thcre is 
ho doubt that, for some of the old gardens, put out 
on bad or unsuitable soil, with pcor jat—wretched 
China plant incapable under the best management of 
making over four maunds per acre—it will not pay. 
And the numerous extensions one hears of are recogni- 
tion of that fact, for gardens that, owing to bad soil 
or inferior class of plant, cannot be kicked or coaxed 
into more thsn three to four maunds per acre, the 
only hope is to extend on better soil with higher class 
seed, with a view to eventually abandoning the old 
unproductive area that does not pay the cost of keep- 
ing up. But for the laiter class of gardens opened 
Out on good ricn £0ii with high class plant, capable 
of yielding snything from eight to twelye,or in some 
cases even fifteen maunde per acre, tea will pay hand- 
somely, and go on paying even in the face of a 
lower market than has yet been reached. Some of 
the , statistics of private gardens opened out 
within the last eight or ten years would, if 
published, be deemed incredible by the gene- 
ral tea shareholding public, or if believed 
in they would create a frantic rush to “get into 
tes ;” for these gardens which pay such handsome 
profits, aud of which one hears little or nothing, have 
been opeued up by practical, experienced p)anters who 
have chosen their land with ample local knowledge, 
and in some cates bought their experience pretty 
dearly. Andto make a concern that pays as some of 
these private concerns do, or to get into them when 
made, is Only given to the initiated few. We hear or 
yead in the published share quotations of dividends of 
fifteen and twenty per cent. But of the plums and 
prizes of tea-planting the outside public hears nothing at 
all; aud, if told of tea gardens that pay twenty-five and 
thirty per cent,—or of # garden that, in its tenth year, 
gave a clear profit of over one hundred per cent on the 
original capital invested,—would turn a deaf and in- 
credulousear, And yet such a profit has been made, 
although, it is not quite so good as it appears on the 
surface, It was a matter of foregoing any intermediate 
profits for nine years. After the third year, at an out- 
lay of some R70,000 roughly, the garden began to pay. 
The partners agreed to put all profits back into the 
concern instead of drawing them out, thereby extending 
area, increasing plant block and labour force consider- 
ably. The first division of profits took place, say, in 
the tenth year, when a lakh and-a-half of rupees clear 
profit on the season’s working was divisible. Thus an 
original out of pocket outlay of R70,000, with its 
earned increments for nine years, brought back the 
original capital and something sver a hundred per 
cent to the pockets of the fortunate partners, This 
seems to be a very satisfactory answer to the question, 
»* Will tea pay P” and it is a fact, Everything comes 
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to those who know how to wait. It must not be in- 
forred that tea always pays like this, very much the 
cther way. But this is an instance of what tea in ex- 
perienced hands ard under exceptional advantages can 
do, This extraordinary profit has been made in tea, in 
the face of the enormously increased outturn and con- 
sequently heavy fallin prices which has marked the 
last decade. It by no means follows that every planter 
with ao few year’s experience and local knowledge can 
take up a grant of land, open out, anddo likewise. A 
good many have tried and failed. Nothing succeeds 
like success ; the few succeed, the many fail. But it 
has been done, andit will be done again ; and though 
cent per cent is not to be looked for, as in this one 
special case, still tea as a business will make, as big, 
if not bigger, profitsthan any industry under the sun. 
—LHnglishnan. 


MR. JAMES TAYLOR’S REMINISCENCHS OF 
THE TEA AND CINCHONA ENTERPRISE. 


Mr. Baker of the Assam Toa Company, mentioned 
by Mr. Taylor, was here during the heavy rains 
of the north-east monsoon of 1874; and they made 
‘such an impression on his mind that he told us 
he could not see how, with so wet aclimate and 
no winter, tea could flourish in Ceylon. ‘The 
result shows how even experienced and acute 
observers mey be mistaken. And so as regards 
climate. Our visit to Darjiling was in Maroh 1877, 
at the culmination of seven months of drought ; 
and we might, as our good friend Mr. Gammie 
of the Moungpoo Cinchona Plantations said, have 
formed the impression that if never rained on 
the Hastern Himalayas; while Mr. Taylor, judging 
by his opposite experience, might have reported 
that it never ceased raining. ‘The late Mr, Criiwell 
accompanied Mr. Taylor on his trip to Darjiling and 
wrote a very interesting account of the Sanitarium 
and the tea estates for the Observer. Mr 
Taylor’s experionce of actual tea oullivation and 
manufacture at Darjiling must have been of great 
value to him. Mr. Taylor’s gratitude to those 
who haye recognized his services in first manufactur- 
ing Ceylon tea in appreciable quantity and of good 
quality is very creditable to him. But his own 
bashfulness, which he describes as of even more than 
ordinarily Scotoh intensity, might have induced him 
to spare the blushes of another notoriously modest 
man, Mr. Goorge Wall. This gentleman is notorious 
for never regarding differences from his opinions 
pe criminal. When people assert opinions dif- 
ferent to his he merely says, like Mr, Toots, “It’s 
of no consequence.” How distressed this model of 
modesty and soelf-depreciation will feel at being 
supposed capable of permanently occupying the chair 
of the Planters’ Association. Charles Lamb said he 
could sit against anything except a hen or a 
tailor; but Mr, Wall bears no resemblance to a 
‘gedent Buddha. There were great penerals before 
Agamemnon; and Mr. Robert Boyd Tytler and 
“Sandy Brown’ were for many years the 
lite and goul of the Association. Statistics 
of the various crops in Ceylon, whioh we fur- 
nished to Mr. Tytler, were embodied in the 
paper announcing the formation of the body 
which has done so much for the planting enter- 
prise and Oeylon. Then the Birds, or Byrdes 
as they now call themselves; and others, notably 
Mr. Leake, and now that Prince of Secretaries, Mr. 
Philip, havo rendered good service, which Mr. 
Wall would be as ready to acknowledge as Mr, 
James ‘Laylorv must be. Gratitude isa fine quality 
evyon when expressed rather gushingly ; and we 
are all grateful for the work done for the colony 
by Messrs. James ‘Taylor and George Wall. But 
others haye done their part, amongst whom Mr. 
James Taylor, if ho had not exhausted the English 


language in glorifying his special idol, might have 
mentioned the conductors of the Ceylon Observer, 
‘but for whom Mr. Taylor's merits would not 
have been s0 well-known to the -world as 
is the case. But returning from this. digres: 
sion, necessary in the interests of impartial 
history, let us express the hope that Mr. 
James Taylor may live long to enjoy the well 
deserved honours conferred on him by his brother 
planters, not for introducing either tea or cinchona, 
but for the service rendered to the solony by a 
series of intelligent, careful and successful ex- 
periments in the cultivation and preparation of both. 
one 


THE TAYLOR THSTIMONIAL. ; 

The Secretary of the C. P. A. sends us the fol- 
lowing correspondence :— 

Copy. Secretary’s Office, No, 42 King Street, 
Kandy, 19th August 1891, ~ 
To James Taylor, Heq., Leole Condera. 

Dear Sir,—I am requested by the Committee of the 
Planters’ Association to inform you that the Silver 
Tea Service which forms part of the Testimonial to 
be presented to you has srrived from London and I 
am to ask you whether you would prefer to have 
the testimonial presented to you at next meeting of 
the Planters’ Association or to have it handed to you 
privately.—-I am, dear cir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. PHILIP, 
Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Oeylon, © 


Copy. Loole Condera, Aug. 21st. 
A. Philip, Esq., Secy., Planters’ Association, Kandy. 
Dear Sir,—Your letter of 19:b current received. I 

am very muck obliged for tha suggest’on that the Tea 

Service Testimonial can be handed to me privately. 

I would much prefer that course and I would write 

a letter of acknowledgment to you and thanking the © 

subscribers, &c. and giving some short and general 

account of our beginning of the Tea industry. Were 
the testimonial to be presented at a meeting of the 

P. A. I should have to speak something of that 

nature, It would be my first attempt at “ public 

speaking” for which I am certainly not fitted, and 

I would rather be al'owed to write what I should 

try to say.— Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) JAMES TAYLOR, 


Secretary’s Office, No. 42, King Street, 
Kandy, Aug. 31st, 1891, 

To James Taylor, Hsq., Loole Condera. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 20th instant and have now only to perform 
the pleasing duty of handivg you on behalf of the 
subscribers the accompanying tea and coffee service. 
po the silver salver is engraved the following insorip- 
ion :—~ 

“To James Taylor, Loolecondera, in grateful appre- 
ciation of his successtul efforts which laid the founda- 
tion of,the Tea and Cinchona Industries of Ceylon 1891.” 
and no words are needed to express the hearty and 
representative nature of the testimonial. 

You are doubtless aware that a portion only of the 
“Fund” subscribed bas beeu devoted to the silver tea 
set;a cheque for the balance will be sent to you so 
soon as the accounts have been received and closed.— 
Tam, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. PHInip. 
Secretary to the Planters’ Assoction of Oeylon, 


( Copy.) Loole Condera, Sept. 28th 1891. 

To the Secretary Planters’ Association, Kandy. 

Dear Sir,—In acknowledging receipt of the Testi- 
monial I feel that Ido not know how to express my 
thanks for the honour snd reward it gives me formy 
original successes in ‘Tea-making and Oinchona 
cultivation. It had been publicly mentioned on several 
occasions that I wasthe first successful tea-maker in 
Ceylon or in the beginning the most successful. I 
was fully satisfied with that, and it was a startling sur- 
prise to me when I saw mention made in the news- 
papers of this testimonial, 


(Copy) 
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The credit for the starting of the tea industry as 
well as cinchona planting in Ceylon belongs to Messrs. 
Harrison and Leake as Keir, Dundas & Oo. who were 
my employers and proprietors of Loole Condera. It 
was they who allowed me to plant cinchona and 
ordered me to plant tea, and it was they who paid 
for these things and stood the riek of failure. I 
took much interest in these oultivations, for I 
had before thought myself that surely something 
else besides coffee could be profitably grown on our 
estates: 

With regard to the manufacture of tea I learned 
that meinly from others and from reading, but it 
took a lot of experimenting before I was very suc- 
cessful, About the time we began planting China tea 
from seed got from Peradeniya Garden a Mr. Noble, 
an Indian tea planter from Oachar, paesed through to 
Bee @ Neighbouring coffee estate that some of bis 
friends were interested in, and I got him to show 
me the way to pluck and wither and roll tea 
with a little leaf growing on come old tea bushes 
in my bungalow gardev. It was all rolled by hand 
then. He told. me abont fermenting and pavning 
and the rest of the process as then in vogue, 
showing me the fermenting and pannicg as far as 
circumstances permitted. After that I frequently 
made experimental lots as I got leaf to pluck. 

Afterwards when Mr. Jenkins of the Ceylon Company, 
an old Assam tea planter, came to the country he 
called on me andI made a batch of tea under 
his direction. A sample of this and samples of geven 
lots that I had made before were then sent tp to Oal- 
cutta, together to be reported upon and valued, Mr. 
Jenkins’ rample was valued a little higher that any of 
mine, but mine were also pronounced good except one 
indifferent and one spoiled. With these exceptions 
both Jenkins’ sample and the rest of mine were eaid to 
be better than the most of the Indian teas that were 
baing sold in Calcutta at the time. From this I saw 
that 1 had been making tea rightly enough, but as I 
could not get it to taste like the Ohina tea of the 
shops I had been always varying my process and 
spoiling batches of it in various ways sometimes 
purposely to see the nature of the results and 
throwing away lots that were no doubt really good 
tea, some of which was used by other people and pro- 
nounced good. Nevertheless I benefitted largely by 
Mr. Jenking in various ways, and that sample of his 
being better than mine rettled me as to the degree to 
go to in the different parts of the manufacturing pro- 
cess and gave me confidence. 

Up till this time all my makings of tea had been 
made with arrangements in the bungalow verandah 
and godowns. But I got {a tea house finished soon 
after and regular tea making then became a necessary 
part of the working of the estate. Afterwards Mr, 
Jenkins put up a temporary tea house on Condegalla 
which I was surprised to find was a copy in all its 
working parta and arrangements of the one I bad built 
which was according to a plan of my own and different 
from the style of Indian tea houses, and Mr. Jenkins 
did not like it when he first saw it. 

But Mr. Jenkins did not then make as good tea as 
I did. On visiting his tea house I found his tea very 
different from the lot he made with me and very 
different from what I was making; and his ferment- 
ing which I saw by ramming the roll as hard and 
tight as possible into a box was aplanthst I had 
tried in the beginning of my experiments but long 
before given up as a failure; The lot Mr. Jenkins 
made with me at Loole Uondera was not fermented 
that way. One day I was in the coach going up to 
Nuwara Eliya with Mr. Parsons, Government Agent 
of Kandy, end some apparently stranger friend 
of his, Mr. Parsons did not know me but I 
knew who he was. When we were passing the 
old patch of tea in Oondegalla Mr. Parsons pointed 
it out to his friend as being tea. His friend then 
asked if they made tea there. Mr. Parsons said: “ Yes, 
they wake tea here but they do not make good tea 
here, the favourite tea is made on another estate they 
call Loole Condera,” and fiom other quarters I heard 


the same. 


A Mr. Baker, atea planter from Assam, called on me 
after my original field of Hybrid Tea was well grown 
up and showed me that I had not pruned it sufficiently 
in the pruning I had just then finished aud I pruned 
it all over again. Lalso saw light pruning and heavy 
cutting down of Hybrid tea in the Darjeeling Terrai 
in 1874 just before their plucking reason commenced. 
Afterwards when Mr. Cameron came and took to 
visiting tea e:tates 1 was pleased to find that his 
pruning so far as I saw of it on Mariawatte seemed 
to entirely agree with what I had done. 

But Mr. Cameron started finer plucking than I 
had been doingand began to top the sale lists which 
I think we began to get about that time or very 
shortly before. When I found this I also took to 
weekly plucking and topped thesale lists for a time. 
That finer plucking largely increased the selling 
prices of my tea and still more largely the profit per 
acre. So I was greatly indebted to the example of 
Mr. Cameron though I only met him twoor three 
times casually about Kandy and Gampola. 

Regarding cinchona we were not the first to plant 
afew trees or even a small patch but we were the 
first to regularly cultivate a few acres and to test 
the value of the bark in the market and then to 
start the cultivation ona large scale, Our experiences 
as to raising seedlings in field nurseries and that 
the bark of diseased trees if taken in time was valuable, 
and so on, must have been useful to others who 
planted later. 

Looking back to the beginning of our Cinchona and 
Tea experiments ard recollecting how little they were 
generally thought of at the time, expecially by some 
of my acquaintances whom I most respected as in 
various ways superior to myself, ond now seeing this 
testimonisl makes me feel that the battle is not 
always to the strongest. The first person I believe 
who thoroughly appreciated our experiments and who 
really foresaw the necessity of new cultivations in 
Ceylon was Sir William Gregory; and Ceylon Tea is 
more indebted to Sir Wm. Gregory who so patronised it 
aod gave it fame than we can ever know. 

Now I thank all who have helped towards this testi- 
monial and the office bearers of the Planters’ Associ- 
ation who have taken trouble with it ond Mr. P. R. 
Shand who as I Jearned from the newspapers took 
part in initiating the matter, and especially I thank 
Mr. Wall who first proposed it to the Association in 
words which are of themselves a grand testimonial and 
who has taken a leading interest in it all through. It 
made me feel confused and gurprised that I should be 
thought worthy of such honour as well as of the kind 
things said of me at that meeting by its Chairmanand 
Mr. W. Mackenzie. 

The Testimonial is not only a valuable one but one 
of a kind to make me remembered after I am not 
here. It will make my name and that of Loole Condera 
live in the history of Ceylon. I shall be proud of it 
though abashed in the receiving of it. 

But if I may be allowed to make remarks about one 
s0 much my superior and so far above me Mr. Wall 
is the man who deserves a memorial from the Planters’ 
Associasion. He has been by far its most conspicuous 
acd leading member from the first, until {latterly 
perhaps that he has not been so much amongst us 
for some time. It has seemed to me that but for his 
own will he might have been permanent Ohsirman of 
the Association; and he was one of the leading men 
connested with our planting industry before the 
Association was formed. JI suppose few of the men of 
old who knew Mr. Wall in the earlier years of his 
labours now remain. But I from reading of them in 
newspapers have known of his ceaseless exertions for 
the good of our planting enterprises and of the Asso- 
ciation for a very long time.—Yours truiy, 

(Signed) James Taytor. 


ae eee 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE, 


Tea Direct Tro LivERPooL.—We print in another 
column some suggestions madeby the Liverpool Journal 
of Commerce in favour of the direct shipment of tea 
to the Mersey. The journal from which we quote 
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remarks that it seems strange in view of the fact that 
the shipowners of Liverpool are the largest carriers 


by sea of any port in the world, that Liverpool mer- 
chants should buy their teas in London. It is un- 
doubtedly strange. Indian and Ceylon tea planters 
would, however, be very glad if the idea suggested in 
the Journal of Commerce were acted upon, anything 
tending to increase the sale of tea in the north of 
England and in Wales being greatly to their advantage. 
London brokers and dealers, no doubt, see the matter 
in a very different light. 

A Part on THE Bacx.—Oeylon planters have no cause 
to complain of tho amount of advice gratis showered 
on them. The Financial News says : “ Since we last re- 
ferred to Ceylon and Indian teas the new season’s 
imports have assumed large proportions, the excess 
over last year of the Oeylon product alone being 50,000 
peckages, and the increased shipment from Calcutta 
30,000 packages. The hopes of British tea planters, 
and thoge of Ceylon particwarly, must rest less upon 
a large output thin an improvement in the quality 
and ‘keeping’ properties of the leaf; and from that 
point of view it is satisfactory to find that the 
more recent shipments are marked by an sdvance in 
quality, and are realising better prices than the earlier 
parcels,” Z 

Last WEEK’s TeA MAarxke?.—Discussing last week’s 
tea market, the Grocer says:—The market is suffer- 
ing from a state of uncertainty. Supplies from Indie 
up to date have been somo 4,000,000 lb over last 
season, snd the total outturo for 1891-92 is estimated 
to reach some 10,000,000 1b more. China export up 
to date is also some 400,000 |b over last year, but there 
the season has been earlier, and we are told that 
the total export from China willbe from 10,000,000 lb 
to 15,000,000 1b less than last year. The present state 
of the market is most unsatisfactory, aud ruinous losses 
are already being faced, but such a state of affairs 
muat materially affect the ultimate supply. Ceylons 
are at last beginning to-come in in moderate quantity, 
and as the quality is improving, so are prices, and there 
igs no getting away from the fact that Oeylon tra is 
carrying everything before it. We are a: ffering greatly 
from the want of an export demand in the open 
market—yet export figures are good up to date. 
Dealers say they are doing no trade, yet the weekly 
deliveries are splendid, and continue to show increase 
upon increase. The general position is a puzzle, and 
it makes one come to the conclusion that the trade 
is going iato a few hands. Supply and demand hold 
the key to the position—two or three millions too 
much may lower prices pence per lb. and vice versa. 
The bulk of the supplies from all parts are of poor and 
undesirable quality. Taking into consideration the 
circumstance that this has been another weck of 
excessively heavy supplies, aud that the trade re- 
quires more breathing time to work off the extra 
large quantities that have, as it were, been forced 
upon them of late, it must be admitted that the 
market for Indian tez has maintained great steadi- 
ness since our last report, for no less than 381,966 
packages Assam and other kinds have been offered 
at public sale, and have bcen nearly all cleared, 
The common qualities, as usual, have been the sorts 
to suffer more from the ctffects of over-supply than 
most other descriptions, aud as even some of these 
have been rather worse than better than the ordinary 
ruu of New Season’s teas, their disposal has not been 
completcd without holders occasionally submitting to 
lower prices; otherwise the almost too numerous auctions 
have passed off fairly well. Supplies of Oey!on teas 
coming forward are getting smailer, and the market is 
firm, Finest grades are scarce, and sell at hardening 
prices. Low and common kinds continue to sell at 
very low rates. Much of this tea would be scarcely 
saleable ifit was not Oeylon, and proves what a hold 
in has in the country, The dopression in the market 
has been due to the almost entire absence of fine 
grades, The Produce Markets’ Review says:—The 
largo imports have amply supplied tho market with 
a good general assortment of Indian tea. The 
demand for most grades is active, and prices, ex- 
cepting for the commoner sorts, have on the whole 
been maintained, For the lowest grades the marke 


has now touched a point which will enable them to 
be more generally used in the commoner blends, and 
buyers have purchased more freely, as these teag now 
compare favourably with the values of the lower 
kinds of Ceylon growths. However, as the proportion 
of the lower grades bids fair to be large, and quite 
sufficient to meet any reasonable increase in the cone 
sumption, the market will no doubt continue favour- 
able to buyers for some time to come. For the med- 
dium kinds there has been a good enquiry, and 
excepting for teas giving a poor infusion, which gold 
at easier rates, prices have remained steady, 
The fine and finest descriptions continue to meet 
with brisk competition, especially the Assam and 
Darjeeling growths. The supplies of Ceylon Teas have 
egain been comparatively small, and prices have been 
well maintained; there is, however, so far, no 
appearance of a repetition of the large advances in rates 
which took place last and the preceding year, and 
buyers have not apparently purchased in advance of 
requirements, except, perhaps, of the lowest grades, 
and these not to any great extent. The shipments 
for the present month bid fair, however, to be small, 
and the stock at the end of the month will probably 
be reduced some two million pounds. The quality of 
the present supplies still maintains the late improve- 
ment, aud the demand for the country is consequently 
quite satisfactory.—H, and CO. Mail. 


see 
SPEOULATION IN TERA, 
To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail. 


Sir,—In your article entitled ‘‘ Speoulative dealings 
in Indian Tea,” in last week’s issue, you suggest the 
necessity of ‘‘combined action” on the part of tea 
importers to avoid an “ undue disturbance of value,” 

You do not discuss the moral difference between a 
“ bull” purchase anda“ bear ” sale; but your readerg 
will, I should think, fail to note any nice distine- 
tion. You invite importers to lay their heads together 
to regulate supplies, but you reflect on what you call 
the “bear game.” Irhould ssy that one transaction 
is as moral as another. If 1 have reason to believe 
thet prices will be lower this day month I can make 
plans accordingly. If another man thinks that by 
holding back his tea he can affect the price let him 
do so. As the rumours for and against the market 
they count for nothing. Statistics sre open to all 
and each must judge for himself. Any number of 
arguments about regulating the supplies will not affect 
the law of supply aud demand. It is impossible to 
“bull” the tex market to any appreciable extent 
although as you say an attempt is occasionally made 
to “bear” it. 

Tea, ike the other produots dealt in in Mincing Lane 
must take its chance. It is part of an importer’s 
business to study the market and do the best he can 
with his produce; but I doubt if he will effect much 
by endeavouring to regulate the supplies. My opinion 
6s a constant reader, is that your Journal has done 
much for tea planters, but I do not see how the latter 
are (o gain by taking your advice in this instance. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


: OBSERVER, 
(We publish the above letter, but decline to 
discuss the speculative operations in toa from 


their moral standpoint, although we should give a 
‘‘bull” operator the best of it on a question of the 
kind. Our argument in the interests of Indian and 
Ceylon tea growers was that a ‘‘bear” of either stocks 
shares, or produce does his best to depreciate the mar. 
ket, and that this, so far as tea is concerned, is an 
important matter to planters aud importers who rely 
upon disinterested advice from Londen as to thestate 
cf the market. In the interest of the tea grower we 
deeply regret that tea has been introduced into the 
game of speculation, Our correspcndent’s contention 
that ro useful purpose is served by regulating the sup- 
plies placed on the market must be taken for what it 
is worth, and in our opinion this is very little. It 
does not require the exercise of remarkable wisdom to 
arrive at the conclusion that if 2 commodity is rashly 
hurled on a market already overstocked, the effect on 
prices is not stimulating, .or is it calculated to give 
them an upward tendency—Ep. H, anv O, Ma1u,] 
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PRICES OF THA. 
The one engrossing topic just tow is the market, and 
how long extensions will be carried on at the present 
unremunerative prices! What! We hear some 
people say, unremunerative! but, we shall ‘say, uD- 
remunerative! for,if some gardens witha big yield 
per acre can stand the present range of prices 
and give good resulta, there are far more that cannot 
possibly dive at them! Inthe Annual Administration 
Report on tea the outturn for the whole district is pnt 
down at 362 1b., or say, fonr maunds, and, in the Habee- 
gunge Sub-Division, the outturn is estimated at 591 lb. 
per mature acre, so that, when the average ouly works 
out four maunds per acre, there must be a number cf 
gardens only yielding between two and three maunds 
per acre, and, at present prices, what does this mean ? 
Let us examine and we will soon find ont. What isa 
moderate estimate for lucal expenditure? is vaturally 
one of the first questions to be answered, and although 
there are slight vaxiations from local causes, yet we 
hardly think any ore will consider R90 per acre a high 
estimate, in fact, our iden is that itis seldom, or ever, 
done at this figure. However, let us take this figure 
as fairly approximate, and, we find, tbat at six annag 
per lb., it takesa yield of three maunds per acre to 
cover local expenditure, not to speak of Agents, Bro- 
kers, and other charges in Calcutta, or London. At 
present rates of exhange six annas represents 8d to 
8yd.,and if one turns up the Home sale lists there are 
not many Sylhet and Oachar gardens getting any- 
thing over this, and we have the other charges 
alluded to above to add on; so that a very large 
number of gardens must, just now, be turning out 
their beas at a dead loss! Were Osylon differently 
situated ag regards labour, the fight for _ Supremacy, 
which isnow only baginning, would have beena much 
tougher one than it is likely to be. ( 
Hitherto Ceylon has to some oxtentrcored by having 
factories &c., made tohand &c., but now that such 
strides have been made further into the interior new 
factories must bs built, and labour imported, to meot 
the increasing area being brought into cultivation and 
the shoe will pinch nowy, where it did not before, 
True, Ceylon may score a litile by cheaper freights, but 
it cannot get its labour cheaper, hoe cheaper, rol, or 
fire cheaper, or, as cheaply as Assam, Oachar, or Sylhet. 
And outturn, so far as one can judge, is about the same 
average scale asin India. The chances then are, view- 
ing the matter from an unprejudiced light, that, in the 
long run India will teat Oeylon in growing tea as a 
paying industry, but, there will be a tough fight before 
thie is established.* The Ceylon men have a great 
knack of advertising, and pulling together, which ad- 
versity will teach their Assam brethren, and the day is 
not far off, now ; but it is to be hoped, thatthe Assam 
planter will not beso sanguive as the Oeylon one ; and 
rush any new industry to such an extent, as to reduce 
it in a few years, from a safe investment, to a 
dangerous speculation. Unfortunately, if any one 
follows the history of the spicy isle a record is found 
of either great success or great disaster; and the 
characteristic of the Ceylon planter is not originality, 
but a stubborn persistence on a road which experience 
has proved practical. I 
played by the Ceylon planter, there is no record to 
relate of any original industry} \in the island being a 
success. Coffeewas known and cultivated in many 
other countries before it was introduced into Ceylon. 
Cinchona, had arush fora time, but it has, more or 
less, been abandoned of late years, although it still 
continues to be successfully cultivated in Ivdia. Coca, 
has never done much, India-rubber isnow almost un- 
heard of, and lately nothing but tea has been talked of 
and is likely to be for years to come, as many hundred 
acres planted out lately, unless the tea market improves 
or other outlets are found for the produce, will never 
be plucked, and Ceylon, will again be to the fore as it 
was afew years ago.{ 
* No doubt of it, and we suspect Ceylon planters are 
not prepared to conecde the victory to India.—Ep. 7’. 4, 
+ What7s an original industry, and how is India 
superior to Ceylon in this respect ?—Iip. 7. A. 
¢ The wish being father to the thought. The 
guarling at Ceylon is despicable and unworthy.---Ep, 7. A. 
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It is absurd to think that banks will go on finan- 
cing tea concerns against a certain dead loss, and this 
is what it will come to with many concerns by the 
end of the season. Concentration and amalgamations 
may, in some instances, stave off the cvil day to a 
few concerns, but this will not be general, and 1892 
will see many concerns in the market, without a 
buyer even at nominal rates. How many gardens 
can tura their teas out at four annas per Ib. local, 
and Calcutta, expenditure included ? Very few we 
say—and yet this must be done, if a fair profit is to 
be reaped. Improved machinery has done a great 
deal to cheapen the cost of tea per ib. but there is 
& limit in even this, and although economy has been 
effected in this way we are much afraid that as long 
as tea exists, cultivation will cost the same; for the 
coolies wage does not get cheaper! In Cachar and 
Syihet, doubtless, were the railway a fwit accompli there 
would be a slight reduction in cost of importing a 
coolie, but it would be fractional per acre: and the 
only hope in view is a limit to extensions, which ig 
now we think looming in the near distance.—Jndian 
Planters’ Gazette. 


BELG age ee 
NOTES BY “WANDERER.” 
October 15th. 

Our American cousins seem to be keeping to 
the front as manufacturers of Bocus Trovicar 
Propucts. Nutmegs formerly had their attention, 
but coffee now seems to be favourite. It is calou- 
lated that 90,000,000 lb. of bogus coffee are gold 
in the United States. The Germans followed suit, 
but a cruel Imperial Government has nipped this 
industry in the bud, for an Imperial dearee hag 
been issued in Germany forbidding the manufacture 
and sale of machines for producing artificial coffee 
beans, which certain German newspapera have of 
late been exensively advertising, Would that the 
British Government took equally strong measures 
to protect the pure Ceylon tea industry against 
the unscrupulous villains, who so cunningly hood- 
wink their customers, generally of the poorer class. 

Ricr.—I note the following in the Indian Agri- 
culturist's summary of trade in Caleutta:— 
“The quantity of rice exported rose from 5,366,807 
owt. to 7,066,443 cwt., the increase being chiefly 
due to larger supplies drawn by Oeylon.” When 
are these wonderful irrigation works in Ceylon, 
on which so much money has been Spent to the 
prejudice of reproductive works, such as railways, 
roads, education, to ke of use in enabling Ceylon 
to keep the money she sent to India for her food 
supplies? Kcho indeed answers where ? 

Rovan Boranican GarpEns in Crynon.—Is Dr. 
Trimen now ina position to give an cqually favor- 
able account of his gardens as is given of the 
Indiau gardens in the following extracts. Dr, King 
is & practical as well as a Scientific Direc$>r. 

“In spite of the heavy rainfall, the number of cin- 
chona plants, destroyed by landslips in the Bengal 
Governments plantations was less last year than in- 
previous years of smaller rainfell, and no damage 
was done by ha‘l. The outtura of the factory, which 
is generally regulated by the demaud, was four 
thousend pounds of cinchons febrifuge and the same 
number of pounds of sulphate of quinine, as against 
six thousand five hundred, and one thousand eight 
hundred pounds respectively in the previous years. The 
revenue derived was a little under one lakh and 
twenty thousand rupees, aud tho net profit showed 
seventcen thousand rupees, ‘a result which may be 
considered as satisfactory and quite sufficient.’ Profit 
is no object with Government. It desires to secure 
a cheap remedy for fever for useot the people. The 
Lieutenant-Governor hag discovered by perscna] 
enquiry that many dispensaries instead of buying the 
drug direct from Dr, King at one rupee per 
ounce, purchase from private stores at R1-2 and R1-4 
per ounce which, as the resolution tightly says, ‘is 
an obvious absurdity. 
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“The Botanical Gardens maintained by the North- 
West Provinces Government at Saharunpore and 
Mussoorie offord an excellent example of the public 
advantage of such institutions, As regards cost, it 
appears that the gardens are virtually self-supporting. 
Tne expenses last year amounted to R20,143-14-10. 
On the credit side we have cash receip's to the extent 
of Ri6,323, and the Director-General of Agriculture 
rewarks that allowing for the secds and plant dis- 
tributed to soldiers’ gardens and supplied to public 
gardens and societies in addition to the direct saving 
to Government on drugs grown and manufactured 
for the Medical Department, there would be a balance 
in favour of the credit over the debit side of the 
account. On the benefits to agriculture and the pros- 
perity of a province mainly dependent on tbe cultiva- 
tion of the soil, many proofs could be quoted. Mr, 
Holderness eays generaliy: ‘The beneficial eff:ct 
of tbe Saharunpore and Lucknow Gardens on 
horticulture in Upper India is capable of easy 
verification by anyone who moves atout the coun- 
try and notes the progress which gardening and fruit 
growing are making among the native community. ” 
The extract that refers to cinchona is especially 
interesting. Here are we, with large reserves of 
cinchona, sending ultimately our produce to England 
to the manufactures there, who will buy it for a 
mere nothing; our Government buying their fobri- 
fuges at a high figure, whenit might, as the Indian 
-Government does, buy cinchona on the spot and 
manufacture it, 

Cryton Tra Funp Commitren.—Mr. Roterts, I 
think, was quito right to bring to the notice of the 
Committee what some busybodies are suggesting 
to the detriment of the Standing Tea Fund Oom- 
mittee and the new Tea Company, The Tea Fund 
Committee had a good answer to give such snarlers, 

TEA AT TENPENCE and low rates of exchange 
pays, but the genius who averages 54d is not the 
one to lead us onto victory, 

Corrrr is falling in a most extraordinary way, 
which points to its being an article for the specu- 
lator, so I fancy there will ba soon a sharp rise, 
more especially for Ceylon. 


Turst Inventors or Tea Diseases should be 


deported at the expense of the Colony, Let the 
Governor use ono of his Prunes and Prismatic 
measures—say Promptitude—to get Dr. Trimen’s 
answer to .those Indian Quacks. 


ee 


Native Tramen of our acquaintance iofurm ,us 
that the profits they have made out of common 
tea will not go half way towards covering the 
losses they sustained on their finest grades. They 
are greatly put out this season to find that the 
high district teas fetch such a comparatively small 
advance on those from the low districts, and de« 
clare that the business in fine kinds is not worth 
following, They assure us emphatically that next 
season’s supply of Congou will chow a further 
falling off of fully 50,000 chests.—Foochow Heho, 
Sept, 26th. 

An Inrerestinc Tour of the principal botanio 
gardens in the world was recently made by an 
American botanist, in order to procure from these 
establishments specimens of the useful products of 
the vegetable kingdom for the University Museum 
at Cambridgo, Massachusetts. The botanist visited 
on his tour Genoa, Ceylon, Adelaide, Dunedin, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Java, Singapore, Saigon, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and Tokio. Tho traveller was 
particularly struck with the Botanic Gardens in 
Ceylon. Plants from Australia are quito at home 
with those of the West Indies, Japan, or England. 
‘*Ooce for all,” says the American, ‘it may be 
said that botanists are made welcome (to these 
gardens) in every way, finding every facility for 
carrying on systematic work,”—L. and 0. Express. 


THA AND EXCHANGE. 


In reviewing the sea-borne trade and navigation of 
Bengal a few months ago, Mr, Scobell-Armstrong 
referred briefly to the question in how far the tea 
industry is affected by a fluctuating exchange. Inu 
his opinion an alteration in the relative value of gold 
and silver cannot in the long run either stimulate 
or check the production of tea in India, since the 
change neither affects the desire for tea on the part 
of the consumers nor reduces the amount of goods 
which he is willing to givo in exchange for it, Mr. 
Armstrong illustrated this argument by a sketch 
of what in his opinion would be the effect if silver 
should rise, say, tols 9d and stay there or thereabouts. 
In the first place, he said, the rupee price would fall, 
but there could be no imoiediate increase in the 
price of tea, since tho amount of tea put on the 
London market wou!d for some time remain as great 
as ever. Ifthe depression became sufficient to check 
production and the extension of gardens, ‘' there 
would no doubt be some rise in sterling price, but it 
would only be for a time” assaming of course that 
the rise in silver were due to its becoming dearer. 
If it were due to gold becoming cheaper, gold 
prices would rise at once and to the full amount 
and there would be no depression at all. Inthe event 
then, that silver itself had become dearer, there 
would, Mr. Armstrong admits, be a depression in the 
tea industry. ‘ Profits,’ he says, * would not be so 
great for a time,” but the tea planters would even- 
tually reduce their outgoings, for since their rupees 
would have risen in value they might fairly claim to 
pay less of them. When the planter’s outgoings had 
beon reduced in proportion to the new value of the 
rupee, his profits, Mr. Armstrong contends, would be 
as large as ever. With asudden rise in the yalue cf 
the rupee the depression would be severe, but the ad- 
justment would be effected sooner; with a slight rise 
the depression would be slight, but it would be longer 
before it disappeared. In any case, however, the final 
adjustment would be only a matter of time. 

In an official resolution published, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Armstrong’s argument is examined both from a 
practical and theoretical point of view. In the former 
rospect it is contended that the explanation suggested 
by the Collector of Customs does not agree with the 
tea-planters’ experience. ‘Jt is true,” the recolution 
admits, ‘* that he will pay less for machinery, Hucopean 
stores and other articles purchased in England. Lt is 
also true that, as all tea-growing countries use a 
silver currency, the tea planter is free from the 
special disadvantages which hamper the Indian 
wheat-growee in his attempt to compete with 
rivals in gold-using countries. As, however the bulk 
of the plenter’s expenditure is incurred in India, 
where fluctuation in the value of the rupee is com: 
paratively inconsiderable, he cannot protect himself, ag 
Mr. Scobell Armstrong suggests, by reducing his pay- 
ments for wages and articles produced locally. It 
would seem, then, that ‘the gardens which fail 
year after year to gain the normal profit of 
capital must sooner or later go out of cultivation, 
and only those will survive in which the cost of pro- 
duction is cheapest. ‘The price of tea in London ig 
the resultant of s0 many causes that if cannot be 
supposed that the contraction of cutput caused by the 
closure of the more expensive gardens willso reduce 
the total supply as to cause the price of tea to rise toa 
figure at which it will pay to re-open and work 
them.” The fallacy, indesd, of Mr. Armstrong’s 
argament lies in the idea that the expenses of a tea 
garden can be automatically adjusted with the rise and 
fall of Exchange. Even if the suggestion were correct 
in theory it would still be opposed to all the results of 
practical experience.—Calcutta Lnaglishman. 
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THE JAVA BUDGET. 


(FROM OUR AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT.) 

The Java Budget for 1892 has been introduced in 
the Second Chamber of the States-General. It appears 
that the profit balance of 1889 amounts to f. 1,222,164 
more than estimated, the total profit being thus 
{, 3,116,738, Lhe service of 1890 will probably exhibit 
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a profit of £.8,048,775, or £.3,500,000 more than the 
estimate. As regards 1891 it is expected that the 
estimated deficit ot 23,333,333 will be about f.16,500,000. 
The final figures for the Budget for 1892 are as fol- 
lown: Expenditure in Holland, f.25,573,217; expen- 
diture in India, f110,780,123—or total, £.136,353,340. 
The revenue in Holland is f.21,751,268, in India 
£.97,798,445—or total, £.119,549,713, the Budget closing 
thus with a deficit of £.16,803,627. When compared 
with 1891 the revenue is estimated at £.5,697,368 more, 
and the expenditure £.825,502 less. The following 
revenue is estimated higher:—The sale of coffee, 
£.1,460,000; the sale of tin, £.395,000; the opium farm, 
£.1,340,000; the sale of salt, £.305,000; the working of 
railways, £.697,000; post and telegraph, f-130,000; 
banking business, £.327,400; import and export duties, 
£.540,000; excise, £.382,000; license duty and other 
duties, £.327,000; and revenue of the Departments of 
War and Navy £.146,000; the revenue from the trade 
tax is estimated at £.250,000 lower, and that from the 
sugar cultivation f£.325,000 less. The increase of the 
reyenue is totally absorbed by the expenditure, 
chiefly by that of the department of home Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the lowerestimated purchase 
of coffee. The deficit on the Budget is caused by an 
amount of 1£.3,500,000 for the purchase of 190,000 
piculs coffee more than the quantity estimated for 
sale, which amount will be an advance in favour of 
following years. On the other hand the production 
of tin is estimated at 80,000 piculs, while the quantity 
to be ,sold will be 100,000 piculs. The price of 
purchase for those 20,000 piculs more is about 
£.500,000 by which the deficitis to be increased in order 
to know the exact amount of_it, which will be thus: 
—f.13,800,000 or f.14,000,000 in case the export duty 
on sugar remains suspended. An amount of £.7,335,000 
is proposed for the construction of herbour works 
near Batavia, and for Government railways and 
£.3,105,000 for new irrigation works. Against the 
extraordinary expenditure there appears some extra- 
ordinary revenue, the difference of which is f.9,819,000. 
If this amount is deducted from the deficit it is re- 
duced to £f.3,981,000 on the ordinary expenditure. It 
is not improbable that the Budget for 1892 will close 
later on with a less unfavoureble final figure, but the 
minister will not agree with the opinion that this 
Budget is to be considered as not being a normal 
one. The revenue from coffee is estimated for 1892 
at £.13,510,000, but it is not to be expected that the 
average of following years will be larger. Aithough 
an increase of revenue is probable out of the Bullion 
Mines and the Ombilien Coalfields, a decrease of the 
production of the Banca Mines is anticipated, and 
in the event of larger proceeds trom the license duty 
there will be on the other hand an increase of other 
expenditure, such as remunerations, pensions &c, The 
Minister therefore considers the condition of the 
finances as being unsatisfactory, and he states that 
India should independently provide for its finances is 
for this reason an urgent necessity. In order to 
arrive at this an economical administration is required, 
for which efforts will be made, and an inquiry will 
take place into the whole organisation of the Go- 
vernment. Besides this measure the revenue is to be 
increased, for which proposals will be made shortly. 
Moreover, the strengthening of the productive power 
in India must be taken up, and in connection herewith 
the Minister proposes already an amount of f.3,105,000 
for irrigation works, to which he intends to add 
to commence with the construction of the works 
for the irrigation of the Solo Valley. As soon as 
he has received information he will propose the 
improvement of the means of communication, Going 
on to the items of the Budget the Minister asks 
f. 600,000 for the construction and equipment of two 
fast steamers for an effective restraint of the opium 
smuggling. The question what ought to be done with 
regard to opium will be coasidered by the Java 
Government in connection with the report of Mr. 
Groeneody. In anticipation of advices from Java an 
appropriate packing of the quantities asked by the 
consumers is wanted, the great impoctance of which, 
in convection with the preparation by the Government 
is ackuowledged, as well by the promoters as the 
oppongnts of the farm system, As to the Goyern- 


ment’s coffee cultivation, the Minister has foilowed in 
this Budget the existing regulatioa, but it ie bis in- 
tention to make « proposal, as sooa as the advices 
from India upon the report of the States Commission 
have been publishej. An amount of f. 756,700 is pro- 
posed for waterworks at the est side of Sourabaya; 
t.630,000 for a dock in the harbour of Tandjo‘ug Priok; 
£.6,565,100 for the construction of railroads, of which 
f. 3,772,500 for the line Warong-Bandong-Tjilatjap ; 
f. 225,000 ere required for the comp'etion of yessels 
for the Indian Navy, while f. 1,100,000 are asked for 
the construction of two other vessels for tke Military 
Navy in India. The condition of the material of the 
Indian War Navy, in connection with the nezeasity to 
blockade a part of the coast of Acheen, does not permit 
of any delay for tke decision upoa the report of the 
States Commission. The quantity of coffee to be cold 
in 1892 is estimate] at 235,000 picuis, the probable 
proceeds of which will be about c.48 perikilo, As 
the temporary freedom of export duty oa sugar will 
expire on June Ist, 1892, the procee!s sre estimated 
at f.300,000 more than the proceeds in 1890, The 
question is still considered whetber it is not necessary 
in the present circumstarce:, to propose a prolonga- 
tion of the euspension for one year. In the meantime 
another pending question could thea be solved, whether 
it is possible to introduce another tax, which would 
burden not co heavily, but compensate the loss suf- 
fered by the Exchequer.—ZL. and C. Express. 
a 


THE TEA FuND COMMITTEE AND THE PRosECU- 
TION OF FRavDuLENT Tra Deavens,—We have been 
asked to contradict the erroneous report that has 
got about to the effect that the Tea Fund Committee 
will not sanction further tea prosecutions. It 
appears to have originated through fome careless 
reading of the minutes of a former Committee 
meeting. The Committee declined to advise any 
further prosecution at present—a very different thing 
—and will no doubt be ready to prosecute again, 
whenever good reason exists. Such prosecutions 
are always expensive things, and only to be indulged 
in on good cause shewn, but this false rumour 
may do harm if uncontradicted 

THE QUININE SYNDICATE RumMours.—The rum- 
blings of the recent outbreak still reverberate 
through the pages of the Indische Mercuur. Mr. 
Kessler, a Java planter now in Holland, gives 
it as his opinion that the way to establish a 
successful combination is for the planters to place 
the sales of all their bark into the hands of a 
central body in Europe, which shall have the 
control of the analyses, in order to avoid the 
uncertainty which now attaches to these, and which 
often causes two lots of the same parcel of bark 
to be sold at 25 per cent difference in price because 
the analyses have been made by different people, 
The central body would also fix the total quantity 
of bark to be harvested by estates forming the 
syndicate, and it should agree to sell no bark below 
a unit of say, 12 cents, or about 2}d per lb. which 
is fully double the present price. A joint com- 
mittee of the two great planters’ associations in 
Java would be asked to lay down after personal 
inspections the quota which each individual planta- 
tion should contribute to the total amount fixed 
by the central body. The combination, it ig 
thought, would be sufficiently powerful to leave 
the two or three estates now making direct ship. 
ments to the Brunswick works out of account, the 
more so as those estates would be sure to join 
the syndicate as soon as they regained their liberty. 
If no combination is effected, Mr. Kessler foresees 
a further considerable decline in the price of bark, 
to be followed either by the wholesale uprooting of 
plantations or by the gradual purchase at rubbish 
prices of most of the cinchona estatea by some 
individual financier, who will in this manner succeed 
in obtaining ultimate control of the market,— 
Ohemist and Druggist, Sept, 26th, 
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GRASS OILS AND THEIR VARIETIES. 
SUMMARISED By J. CH. SAWER, F.L.S. 

Of the genus of grasses belonging to the tribe Andro- 
pogone about twenty-five species are met with in India; 
of these, four or five are of commercial interest as 
yielding the oils known as _ ‘ grass oils.” 

The greatest confusion has existed in the identi- 
fication of the plants yielding the essiential oils from 
this genus, and much uncertainty yet appears to exist 
in HMurope in the assignment of each oil to its proper 
botanical source—that is to say, in the identification 
of nearly-related plants which afford distinct oils 
known. commercially under various names in London, 
Paris, and the East. The trade-names in London of 
the four principal oils being known in Heypt, i 
Turkey, and in India under such a great iet} 
names, and the plants they are devived from being 
known in the various provinces of India under such 
a quantity of local dialaects, it is not surprising that 
errors creep into the literature of a subject so dif 
ficult as that of the identification of the plants which 
yield the fonr oils known on the London market as 
“ citronella,”’ “lemon-grass,” “ ginger-grass,” and ‘“ve- 
tiver.” Had I not personally known one of the largest 
growers and distillers at Singapore, who was as well 
versed in the Malay and Indian dialects as he was in 
the cultivation of the plants, I might have been led 
by text-books to believe in the existence of a great 
number of plants yieldingvarious oilsunder many names. 

The European and vernacular names are very nu- 
merous, but the oils are four (unless rectified or adul- 
terated oils be counted), and the plants yielding tem 
are four (unless a sub-genus, Cymbopogon, or varieties 
somewhat modified by cultivation, be counted). 

There are writers who refer back to Dioscorides— 
eyen to Jeremiah—but those Ancients mixed up 
many plants under one poetical name, and led us 
Moderns into much confusion and dispute (instance, 
“Spikenard”). Their writings, in language not over 
yich in botanical terms, are misty and abrupt in ex- 
pressions, and they have been mauled in translation 
andre-translation. To Watt's “Dictionary of the Hco- 
nomic Plants of India,” published in Calcutta 1889 
—a very valuable work philologically, botanically, and 
commercially—I am principally indebted for the 
vernaculay names given in this summary. I only 
quote a few, as a complets list would be too lengthy. 

There certainly is great difficulty of expressing 

“by any combination of the Roman characters or by 
accentuation the guttural pronunciation, peculiar 
aspiration, &c., of Arabic, or of the languages and 
dialects of the Hast; possibly they might be more 
easily rendered in German. 

A museum-specimen of essential oii should be 
distilled by the exhibitor himself, as all Oriental 
oils are adulterated; it should be accompanied by a 
dried specimen of the plant taken when in flower, 
a sample of the root, anda drawing of the living 
plant, also a description of the aspect of the place 
where found, and its exact local name written in 
Oriental characters—then, in London, we know it. 

However, to summarise on the evidence at present 
available, the commercial oils derived from the five 
plants are as follows :— 

1. Om or CrrronetiA.—This is the Andropogon nar- 
dus of Linnweus, and is figured in Bentley and 'Trimens’s 
“Medicinal Plants,” tab 297. Synonyms: . flcawosus 
and dA. coloratus, Nees; A. Martini, Uhwaites (‘ Eney. 
Ceylon Plants,” 361); Cymbopogon nardus, Linn. (Phar- 
macopoeia of India). In Rimmel’s ‘Report of the 
Products Exhibited at the 1862 Exhibion,” he wrongly 
assigns citronella to A. citratws; and he is wrong 
in his names of three out of four of the grasses. 

This grass is very common in the plains of the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces. It is extensively 
cultivated in Ceylon and at Singapore for the manu- 
facture of the oil from its leaves, and it is abundant 
aut ‘Uravancore. As cultivated in Ceylon on Winter's 
estate near Jalli,* it often attains a height of 6 or 
8 feet. The oil from this estate is considered as fine 
as, or finer than, that from Singapore. , 

* Galle!l—Ep. 7. A. 

+ In the London market “Winter's” oils rank in 
yalue somewhat below “Visher's’’ Singapore oils.— 
Ep, C.& D. 
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In Ceylon the citronella grass is raised from seed 


and planted like guinea-grass. It yieldstwo or three 
cropsayear.(a) It is distinghished from the other spe- 
cies by its peculiar raddieh tint, short spikes, and 
narrow leaves. The pure oil is thin, almost colour- 
less, or of a pale greenish-yellow, and strongly- axo- 
matic. It is to this oil that the well-known odour of 
“honey-soap”’ is due. Very interesting details of re- 
cent vesearches in the chemistry of citronella are 
detailed by Mr. Dodge,(>) mention being also made of 
Professor Mluckiger’s discovery of the peculiar pro- 
perty possessed by this oil, and that of A. citratus, of 
solidifying, with evolution of heat, when shaken for 
ten minutes with a saturated solution of sodium 
bisulphite. It seems probable that the essential oil 
from a given plant may not only vary in density and 
boiling-point according to the age of the oil, but 
according to the age of the plant, the season when 
gathered, and the soil in which it was grown. 

Tt is well known to the trade that in the East 
citronella is largely adulterated with kerosene, large 
quantities of which are imported in Ceylon, in great 
excess of the requirements for illuminating purposes. 
Samples have been found to contain 18 per cent. of 
this adulterant. Many common fixed oils are also 
used. 

2. Orn or Lemon-Grass.—This is derived from the 
A. eitratus of De Candolle. Syn., A. sehenanthus, 
Wallich, Plant. As. Rar. TII., tab. 280. 

The vernacular names, ‘‘Gandha-bena” (Bengal) 
and ‘ Malutrinukung-bhistrinung.”’ (Sanskvit), are, by 
Roxburgh,(c) given to a plant he describes as A. sche- 
nanthus, Linn. his description may be referable to 
A. citratus, De C., but it seems to agree equally 
well with the A. Laniger of Desfontaines. 

It is a large, coarse, glauceous grass found under 

cultivation in various islands of the Hastern Avxchi- 
pelago, and in gardens over an extensive tract of 
country in India. It very rarely flowers, but Dr. 
Dymock, of Bombay, states that he has seen it in flower 
more than once. It is largely cultivated in Ceylon 
and Singapore for the sdoriferous oil distilled from 
the leaves, which is called lemon-grass, verbena oil, 
or Indian melissa. oil. 
_ The oil is employed in Europe as an ingredient 
in perfumes, very considerable quantities being used 
in the manufacture of eaude Cologne. It is also used 
for adulterating the so-called ‘true verbena oil’ ob- 
tained from the Lippia ctirtodora in Spain. This 
plant is sometimes called Aloysia citriodora, and it 
is certainly not a verbena plant at all. Oil of le- 
mon-grass is said to be called Sireh in Java, but that 
word may apply to the oil of Vetranthera citrata, a 
Javanese plant of similar odour. This ‘verbena”’ 
odour is also developed in Hucalyptus statgeriana, 
Eucalyptus citriodora, and Backhousia citriodore, Aus- 
tralian plants, from which oils are distilled. 5 

3. Veriver or Cus-cus.—Lhis is the root of the 
Andropogon muricatus, Retz. Syn. A squarrosus, Linn.; 
Vetiveria odorata, Virey; Anatherum muricatum, Retz; 
Hapie muricatus, Nees; Phalaris zizanoides, Linn. 

There isa verse in the Sanskrit language composed 
of nine words, arranged in two lines,(d) purporting 
to be the nine names under which the plant is known; 
doubtless they were poetical names, as they are not 
to be found in the extensive list of local names recently 
enumerated by Watts.(c) 

The roots are universally known in Bengal as 
“Chas” or “ Khas-has,” andin Bombay as “ Khasa- 
Khasa.” It is a perennial, tufted grass, very 
conspicuous, tall and erect. It is very common in 
every part of the coast oi Coromandel, Mysore, 
also. in Bengal and Bwma, where it meets 
vith a low, moist, rich soil, especially on the banks 
of water-courses. It covers large tracts of waste land 
in Cuttack. Tt inhabits the plains of the Punjab and 
North-West Provinces, and ascends into Kumaon. 1,000 
or 2,000 feet in altitude.(f) It is alsofound in Mauri- 


Tropical Agriculturist, iii. p. 58. 

b American yournal of Chemistry, XT., 1889, No.7, p. 456 
¢ Row. Flor. Ind. Serampore Edn., i. p. 278. 

ad Asiatic Researches, iv. p. 306. 

¢ Dict. Economic Products of India. Caleutta: 1889. 
f Duthie’s Grasses of the North- West Provinces. 1883, 
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tius and the Philippine Islands, and, excepting lemon- 
grass, is probably the only species of the grasses 
under discussion occurring in the New World, being 
abundant in the Antilles, Porto-Rico, Jamaica, Brazil, 
&e. ; 
Itwas observed by Virey,(y) that the word ver inthe 
Hindu language means “along, creeping root.” The 
roots of this grass closely resemble in appearance the 
roots of the ‘ Chiendent-4-balai” (4. Zschemum, Linn.), 
roots which are used for making carpet-brooms, being 
jong, thin, and creeping, with a bark of a pale yellowish 
brown or light tawny colour. The ‘roots extend in a 
fibrous tangled mass. In the ‘Gazetteer of the Cen- 
tral Provinces” this grass is described as a nuisance 
to the agriculturists, as it grows on the rich soil and 
is very difficult to eradicate, but the “Oudh Gazetteer,’ 
III., p. 176, says—‘“it is generally strictly preserved, 
as it takes time to spread, and proprietors are averse 
to its being dug up for Khas.” This seems to indicate 
a different value eine put on it in the different 
localities within the wide range of its growth. This 
lant is‘alluded to on some copper-plate inscripitions 
Biatovered near Etawah, south-west of Agra (dated 
A.D. 1103 and 1174), as being one of the articles of com- 
merce on which the Kings of Kanauj levied taxes.(a) 
“Phe leaves are inodorous. The roots have a strong, 
peculiar odour, somewhat like myrrh,combined with 
that of some flower. This odour partly dissappears 
when the root is dried, but immediately manifests 
itself on the application of moisture, and is retain- 
ed so tenaciously as to be perceptible after the root 
has even been scalded, or partly boiled; they con- 
tain a resin of a deep brown colour, haying an 
acid taste and an odour like myrrh, a colouring 
matter partly soluble in water, a free acid, a salt 
of lime, a considerable quantity of oxide of iron,(b) 
and a powerful volatile oil, which is rather difficult 
to extract thoroughly in the ordinary way by reason 
of its high boiling-point and its association with 
the resin; this difficulty may be overcome by placing 
the root in a steam-jacketted still with just suffi- 
cient water to drench it, and allowing it to stand 
for a short time, so that the water may penetrate 
into the tissues. Then, by admitting steam of about 
15 Ibs. pressure into the jacket, the light oil (for there 
is a light oil of a lower boiling-point) will come over 
and may be collected seperately, and a current of 
steam of 15 1b. gradually raised to 25 lb. pressure 
afterwards admitted into the still by a pipe at the 
bottom can be blown through the mass until oil ceases 
to drop into the receiver. Dr. Piesse, in his work on 
perfumes, states the yield to be 10 oz. per cwt.; but, 
according to Watt, (c) the yield of 100 lb. of root is only 
2 oz. The crude heavy oilis very viscid, of a dar 
brown colour, consisting mainly of a liquid boiling 
at 2300-2830 C. Dr. Gladstone found that the action of 
sodium proved this to bea mixture of two bodies, the 
one decomposable, the other unalterable by that metal. 
He states the sp. gr. at 1995 C. to be 1:007. (d) 
“The uses of ‘vetiver in England are confined to the 
distilation of the oil, which commands a very high 
rice. The oil enters into the composition of many 
‘avourite perfumes, as ‘““Mousseline des Indes,” ““Maré- 
chal,” ‘Bouquet du Roi,” &c., and it is known that 
in India the roots are woven into fans, screens to cool 
the atmosphere, ornamental baskets, &o. Dr. Irvine, 
in his medical topography of Ajmere, mentions the 
oil in the preparation of sherbet. In India it enters 
into the composition of several cooling medicines. 
An aromatic bath is prepared by adding to a tub 
of water the following substances :—Roots of 4. murt- 
catus, Pavonia odorata, santal-wood, and a fragrant 
wood called ‘‘ Padma Kastha.’ (¢) The oil is adminis- 
tered in 2 minim doses to check vomiting in cholera. 
Mixed with benzoin, andsmoked in the form of cigar- 
ettes, it relieves headeache.— Watt. eae 
4. GINGER-GRASS OIL, OR GERANIUM O1n.—This is 
derived from the leaves of Andropogon schananthus, 


<a nal de Pharmacie, xiii. p. 499. 
4 Drow Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Aug. 1873, p. 161. 
b Vanquelin’s Annales de Chimie, Ixxii. px 302. 
c Watt's Dic. Chemistry 1868. v. p. 999. 
d Jown. Chem. Soc., Jan. 1872. 
e Hindu Mat. Med., p. 271. 


Linneus. Syn. A. Martini, Roxb. ; A. nardoides, Nees; 
A. pachnodes, Trinnius;(f) Cymbopogon Martini, Munro ; 
and A. calamus aromaticus, Royle. (y), (h). A. Iwaran- 
cusa, Schultes, is identical with, or a mere form of, 
A. schaenanthus, Linn. 

This plant has many names in India, such as 
Agyaghas, Ganda-bena, Mirchia-gand, &c., fully 
detailed in Watt’s “ Dictionary of Economic Pro- 
ducts,” i. p. 249. The oil is known in commerce under 
a variety ofnames, such as: in England, ginger-grass 
oil, Turkish oil of geranium, Rusa-grass oil, oil of 
Nimar, or Nemaur. In the otto-producing districts of 
the Balkan it is known to Europeans as essence of 
geranium and oil of Palma-rosa; in India it is called 
Rusa-oil, Roshel, Rusa-ka-tel; in Egypt, Arabia, 
and Constantinople it appears under he names of 
Idris- Yaghi and SSSR, names which may mislead 
to the belief in a variety of oils produced from seyeral 
plants. These names seem to be mostly of modern 
origin, and to indicate the use to which the oil is 
put. As pointed out by the authors of the ‘‘ Phar- 
macographia,”’ these names look yery like a corruption 
from Rose-oil, the more so since the principal con- 
sumptiou is as an adulterant of otto of rose. It is 
curious, however, that, as stated by Dr. Dymock, 
the Indian distillers and dealers know nothing of 
this use. The name ‘geranium-oil’’ has caused 
much confusion with the true geranium-oil, derived 
from yarious species of Pelargonium (which will be 
afterwards described), and has apparently come into 
existence from thefact that the so-called “‘ geranium 
grass’’ oil is used to adulterate the true geranium oil, 
which, inits turn, is used to adulterate the otto of rose. 
The grass is found growing wildin large tracts in the 
northern and eastern provinces, particularly in the 
north-west provinces of the Punjab; it is abundant | 
everywhere in the Deccan, in Central India, and 
is cultivated in Kashmir in localities formerly 
devoted to the rose. Dr. Roxburgh states that he 
first noticed the plant as grown from seeds for- 
warded to him by General Martin, collected at 
Balaghat during the last war with Tippoo Sultan. 

The grass flowers in October and November, and 
is thenfit for cutting. Dr. Dymock says that 373 lb. 
of grass receivedfrom Khandesh and submitted to 
distillation under his own superintendence in Bombay 
yielded 1 lb. 53 oz. of oil. 

The ‘‘ Bombay Gazetteer,’ III., page 251, gives an 
interesting account of the manner in which Rusa oil 
used to be prepared at Panch Mahals :—‘‘ The grass- 
oil from the large-bladed aromatic grass known as 
Roisa, which used to grow over large estates of waste 


land, was sold in considerable quantities at 4 rupees 


per lb., and used freely as a remedy in rheumatism 
. The oil was extracted by distillation; a rough 
stone oven was built by the side of astream, and in it 
a large metal cauldron was placed, filled with bundles 
of grass and water; a wooden lid was put on, and 
sealed with a plaster of ground pulse. Through a 
hole in the lid one end of a hollow bamboo was 
thrust, and the other end passed into a smaller metal 
vessel securely fixed under water in the bed of the 
stream. The oven was then heated, and the vapour 
passing through the hollow bamboo was, by the cold- 
ness of the smaller vessel, condensed.” 

Apparently the first mention of the oil was by 
Maxwell, in 1825 (7) ; but it is only within compara- 
tively recent times that the oil has become an article 
of commercial value. 

From the fact that the largest supplies of Rusha oil 
are obtained from the Nimar district, at Khandesh, 
Bombay Presidency, the oil has come tobear the com- 
mercial name of Nimar, Nimaur, and Namar. Dr. 
Dymock, describing the manufacture in this district, 
states that aniron still is used, and only a very small 
quantity of water added to the grass ; when the still 
is carelessly worked the grass burns, and commu- 
nicates a dark colour to the oil, which should be a 
pale-sherry colour when good. Its odour at first 
recalls that of the rose, but this sensation is almost 

f Trin. Spec. Graminum, iii. t. 327. 

g Tllust. of "Bot. Himalayan Mountains, i. p. 425 t 97. 
h Ventenat’s Jardin de Cels, t. 89. 
i Calcutta Med. and Phys. Trans., i. p. 367. 
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immediately followed by a strong odour of lemon or 
citron. By rectification it is rendered perfectl 
colourless, and the odour of lemon is less marked. 
Itis exported from Bombay to the Red Sea ports 
(chiefly to Jeddah), to Constan'inople, Trieste, and 
London. Before being sent to Turkey, which absorbs 
the great bulk of it, large quantities are sent to Paris 
for rectification. In Turkey it is subjected to special 
treatment, which appears to render it more fit to mix 
with otto of rose without betraying its odour. This 
consists in shaking it with water acidulated with lemon 
juice, and then exposing it to the sun and air. By 
this process it loses its penetrating after-smell, and 
acquires a pale-straw colour. This process was de- 
scribed by Mr. Baur, of Constantinople.(j) As found 
on the London market, it varies greatly in quality. A 
distinction is often made commercially between oil of 
Palma Rosa and essence of Indian geranium, although 
both are identical products of the same plant. The 
first is probably only a superior quality, or contains 
a small addition of oil of pelargonium. 

For some years past an essence of geranium has 
been received from Java, possessing all the characters 
of Palma Rosa, but its exact botanical origin and 
method of production are unknown. 

An oil termed ‘‘Huile Essentielle de Pataque Mal- 
gache’’ has been introduced from the island of 
Reunion, described as distilled from Andropogon fra- 
grans, with an odour identical with Indian ginger- 
grass oil. (k) 

Dr. Blondel, in his elaborate work on ‘ the odorous 
principle of the rose,’ (1) states that the oil known 
as essence of geranium (and it may be remarked, in 
passing, that he wrongly attributes this oil to the 
A. schenanthus, of Wallich) is largely adulterated in 
India, in the districts where it is distilled, frequently 
tothe extent of 20 per cent., with the oils of gurjun 
and coker-nut, and thaton its arrivalin Europe it is 
submitted to another adulteration with turpentine. 

Dr. Dymock states that he has been assured by the 
Bombay dealers that all the geranium oil of commerce 
is more or less adulterated, and a comparison of the 
commercial article with some oil distilled by himself 
supported the assertion. The distillers are said to 
be regularly supplied with turpentine from Bombay. 
It appears that the Kandesh Rushr oil is also adulter- 
ated with ground-nut, rape, and linseed oils. With 
turpentine and ground-nut the resulting turpidity 
passes offin a day or two; hence they are preferred, 
and turpentine is chiefly used because it cannot be 
detected by the evaporation test. Consequently I 
aver that whatever tests be applied to otto of rose, 
in presence of such wholesale adulteration of its main 
adulterants, itis hardly possible to put reliance on such 
tests. The difficulty of obtaining theotto pure is still 


increased by the chance of its being even further , 


manipulated in Paris, or in London, with sandal-wood 
oil, cedar-wood oil, castor oil, stearoptene, and alcohol. 

The addition of geranium oil to otto of rose was 
formerly only made in Constantinople, but now the 
mixing takes place at the seat of the manufacture 
of the otto. It issaid that in many places the roses 
are sprinkled with it before being placed in the still. 
This probably makes a more perfect ‘“ blend.” 

Although the introduction of geranium oil into 
Bulgaria is now forbidden by the Government, it is 
still brought in secretly by Jews and Greeks. 

If any large dealer or wholesale merchant in 
London were to establish a rose-farm and good stills 
in a locality untainted with this Eastern fraud (and 
such localities might be found near Damascus, or in 
Tunis, where the climate and soil are eminently 
suitable to the growth of the rose), it is possible 
that under competent and honest English manage- 
ment, a business could be constructed which would 
result in large profit. I am not aware that such has 
been Bttemineeel or suggested yet. 

A perfectly pure otto of rose should congeal in ten 
minutes, ab a temperature of 14° to 16°R. The oil 
of ginger-grass does not solidify by cold, hence the 
Turkish merchants prefer an otto from mountainous 


j Baur's News Jahrbuch fix Pharm., Jan. 1867. 
k Schimmel d: Co.'s Report for Oct. 1889. 
t Blondel’s Les Produits Odorants des Rosters, 1889. 


districts, rich in stereoptene, and, therefore, capable 
of bearing a larger amount of adulterant without 
interfering with its tendency to crystallise when the 
sample is placed in cold water. Mr. Baur’s paper, 
above referred to, details these methods of testing the 
otto. 

Medicinally, this oil is used as a liniment in chro- 
nic rheumatism and neuralgia, and it is believed to 
have the property of curing baldness. 

5. CAMEL-GRASS.—This aromatic grass seems to be 
very little known in England by name, and its 
essential oil does not appear to be known at all. 
3otanically it is Andropogon Lanigerum of Desfontaines. 
It is identical with Manum camelorum and Juncus 
odoratus. Ithas been termed CrP enes et Laniger, and 
it partly agrees with Roxburgh’s description of A. 
Iwarancusa. It has long been known to pharmacists 
in the Hast as Herba schenanthus, and is figured by 
Pomet in his “Histoire des Drogues’” as 
“ squenanthe.” (m/) 

In Bengal it is known as “Ibharankusha,” in the 
North-Western Provinces (amongst other names) as 
“ Ganguli-ban.” The name in Bombay and Arabia 
(for the culms of the plant, with or without a portion 
of the root) is “‘Izkhir.”” This name, as given in the 
best’ lexicons, is derived from the same Arabic root 
which furnishes the derivative ‘‘ Zakhira,”’ a common 
term in India for stored-up forage &c. The name 
Fenum camelorum signifies its use as a forage for 
camels. It is anative of Arabia, growing plentifully 
in the desert and in the hot, arid regions of Algeria. 
The Arabians call it ‘“‘Helsi Meccayi” and ‘ Idhir 
Mecchi.” It is said that in the deserts between Syria 
and Egypt it is the only grass eaten by camels. This 

lant has a wide distribution, but is not cultivated. 

t is found growing on the lower Himalayan tracts 

and in Thibet at an altitude of 11,000 feet, extending 
through the plains of the North-West Provinces to 
Sind. Roxburgh says it grows in large tufts, each 
tuft composed ofa number of plants adhering together 
by the roots. This description corresponds with 
Pomet’s figure alluded to above. It is common about 
Kurrachee, and is used as a perfume by the natives. 

Lemery, commenting on Pomet, says that this 
“ Fenum camelorum is a kind of fragrant rush, or grass, 
growing -plentifully in Arabia Felix-at the foot. of 
Mount ‘Libanus, where it serves for fodder and 
litter forthe camels. The stalkis about a’ foot high, 
divided into several hard stems, of the size, figure, 
and colour of barley-straw, being much smaller towards 
the top. The leaves are about half a foot long, nar- 
row, rough, pointed, of a pale green colour. The 
flowers growing on the top are ranged in double 
order, small, hairy, or a carnation colour. Ey 
all the plant, and particularly the flower, is of a strong 
smell and bitter taste.” This plant is also figured in 
Plukenett’s ‘‘ Phytographia,”’ 1691, tab. 109, fig. 1. 

‘ ALGERIAN GERANIUM Or.” is derived from three 
species of Pelargonium :—The P. odoratissimum (Willde- 
now) (n); the P. capitatum (Aiton) (o) ; and P. roseum 
(Willdenow (p)—a variety of P.radula, (Aiton). (q). 

These plants are cultivated in open fields in many 
parts of Algeria—notably at La Trappe de Staoueli, 
near the Bay of Sidi Ferruch, at Castiglione, at Sahel, 
in the goodred soil consisting of a decomposition of 
micaceous schists, (7) at Boufarik, at Blidah, at 
Grand Cherakas and at Guyoyille, in the environs of 
Constantine, and in the plains of Metidja, close 
to Algiers. The average production of Algeria is 
about 6,000 kilos; the price perkilo, varies from 45f. 
to 60f., according to quality and yield. Originally 
the plants were cultivated on dry, aridslopes, where 
they were stunted in growth, but yielded a perfume of 
great delicacy. Now, onthe contrary, the plantations 
are established on low-lying and rather humid soil, 
which yields three crops annually instead of one. 
By a system of irrigation which flood the plantations, 
the proprietors force the growth of the plant to a 


m Pomet’s dist. des Drogues 1694, p. 

n Cavanilles’s Monadelphia Dis., iy. t. 103, fig. 1. 
o Andrews’s Coloured Engs. of Gerantums. 

p Botanists’ Repository, 173. 

q¢ Botanical Mag., t. 95. 
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height of about 30 inches, and nearly an inch thick- 
ness in the stem. Under these conditions the oil 
is produced in much greater abundance, but the 
quality is sensibly inferior. 

In my recent article on -“‘ Lavender” I pointed 
out the immediate effect of a moist soil on the 
secretions of a plant which prefers a dry soil. The 
aboye remarks, which I translate from Blondel, not 
only confirm the observations of my own short 
experience, but they are in accord with the 
observations of Linneus. 

This irrigation process is now sogeneral that for 
one hectare of land cultivated ‘‘dry,” 200 hectares 
will be found “irrigated.” Thevery superior product 
of the ‘dry’ method is rarely sold separately. but 
is generally mixed with common oil (called “ Gera- 
nium irrigué”) to ameliorate the quality. 

Ordinary stills are used for the distillation, which 
is carried on during the whole time of each harvest. 
Itis estimated that 300 kilos. of the plant yie!d 1 kilo. of 
oil. “ The plantis gathered a litile before the opening 
of its flowers, when the lemon-like odour which it 
at first possesses gives place to the odour of rose 
—this critical point is recognisable by the leaves be- 
ginning to turn yellow. The oil is formed entirely 
in the leaves and all the green parts of the plant, 
the petals yie'ding no odorous product whatever, but 
in order to waste no time in detaching the flowers 
they are put in with the branches.’ The odour 
which may be thought to be perceived in the flower 
is simply due to the secreting organs in the calyx 
and peduncle. The pelargonium is also cultivated and 
distilled in othercounries: in Spain (near Valencia), 
Italy, Corsica, the Island of Bourbon, and in 
Proyence. The Spanish oil is considered the finest 
(probably owing to the fact that the plantations are 
not ‘‘irrigated’’); the plant which produces it is not 
known with certainty, but it is said to be thesame 
as the Algerianplant. The oil from Provence ranks 
equaliy as regards quality with the Spanish; a 
‘superfine ’’ oil is alsomanufactured in Provence by 
adding rose petals to the still. The Corsican oil is 
only oxported in small quantities, but the Bourbon pro- 
duction annually increases in importance. Oil of 
pelargonium should be perfectly soluble in all poryor- 
tions in alcohol of 70 per cent.(s) There are other 
p2largoniums ofa rose odour, as /. graveolens, Aiton.(t) 
‘the Rhus aromatica, Aiton, or fragrant Sumach, has 
been described by Haxper (in American Jownal of 
Pharmacy) as possessing an odour similar to rose 
geranium. An artificial oil of pelargonium was pro- 
duced some yearsago in London by a German chemist, 
but the rethod of production was not, that I am 
aware of, disclosed. The discoverer presented me 
with a sample, which vow, after about twelve years, 
compares very favourably with a sample of Provence 
oil of pelargonium put aside with it. The first has 
developed a faint odour of chloroform; the second 
has turned rancid, probably owing to decomposition 
of .a fixed oil adulterated with it. 

There are several artificially prepared liquids known 
in chemistry, possessing an odour somewhat like 
pelargonium and rose, such as citronellyl alcohol, 
salicylate of ammonium, and benzoate of phenyl. 
These compounds are somewhat troublesome to make, 
and may be more expensive than the natural oils; 
also they may be unstable and apt to decompose by 
admixture with other bodies for perfumery purposes; 
but yet they aresuggestive, and an exact knowledge of 
the composition of the natural oils may lead up to a 
method of producing them synthetically —Chemist 
and Druggist. 
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I have been for years on the look out for an opening 

in a good climate where my sons canbe given a good 
a Jailard Journ, de Pharm., Xxvil. Py, 205. 
t L 'Heritier’s Ceranialopia, t. 17. 
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start, and I may spend the evening of life in profits 
able light work and pleasant surroundings. By the 
advice of an eminent hydraulic engineer, who has a 
successful record in both Australia and Europe, I 
went up the river Murray and looked at the Chaffey 
irrigation colonies recently started at Mildura (in 
Vietoria) and Renmark (in South Australia). My 
friend is a man of very wide experience, and was greatly 
impressed with the material and social advantages ob- 
tained by settlers in these colonies. Jwentup a sceptic 
and inclined to look upon the whole thing asa gigantic 
swindle, but cayeful examination on the spot con- 
vinced me, as it convinced my friend, that the scheme 
is sound in every detail, and those who join in it 
will get high profits and a most pleasant social life. 

Messrs. Chatiey (George and W.B.) are Canadians 
who emigrated to the States many years ago; they 
gained experience and made money in the irrigation 
colony of Riverside, 8. California, then founded and 
made more money in the irrigation colony of Hiti- 
wanda, and againin Ontario, both in San Bernardias, 
S. California. While working Ontario their attention 
was invited to Australia, and they came out here, 
prospected the country, obtained large concessions 
from the Governments of Victoria and South Australia, 
and started Mildura in 1887 and Renmark in 1589, 
Both colonies are on the Murray, the area conceded 
for each settlement amounts to 250,000 acres, of 
which about 170,000 is ixrigable in each case; the 
colonies are within 250 miles of the sea in a direct 
line, situated in south latitude 342, and have a very 
large proportion of exceedingly rich land most suitable 
for irrigation. The rainfall is as a rule just under 
10 inches. Vhe climate is absolutely charming for 
nine months, and hot for threemonths; but the heat 
is dry and invigorating, and at its werst is like the 
early hot weather of the N.-W. P. in April. Settlers 
there are perfectly satisfied with their climate, and 
go about in straw and felt hats in their hottest 
weather. Here, as elsewhere in Southern Australia, 
the heat makesitself felt, but does no injury, and the 
sun does not penetrate asit doesin India. 

The schemes are now made into limited companies, 
in which Messrs. Chaffey haye a preponderance of 
power, and manage all affairs in consultation witha 
board of directors. The method worked on is to lay 
out a thousand-acre township of one-eighth acre 
blocks, and around it a ring of 24-acre villa sites, and 
then lay out the remainder of the country in 10-acre 
fruit blocks; every fruit block has road frontage of 
660 links (435; feet) and depth of 1,515 links (1,000 feet). 
Twomain avenues are laid out and numerous roads; 
pumping engines of enormous power erected, canals 
and distributaries or pipes laid everywhere, and as 
soon as any land is sold water is brought up to the 
highest corner of every 10-acre block, or laid on in 
pipes to every township and villa block. The com- 
pany then offers the whole for sale, the township lots 
at £25 each, the viila sites at £100 each, the 10-acre 
fruit blocks at £200 per block, less 2} per cent for 
cash down. The township lots and villa sites have a 
separate house supply water-service: the fruit blocks 
have irrigation water-supply pumping pliant on avery 
large scale. Township and villa lost are nearly all 
sold; they carry with them shares in theix own water 
supply plant. Fruit blocks are for sale in large num- 
bers. A purchaser may buy one block, or up to eight 
blocks; but not less than one block nor more than 
eight can be sold to one person. Of course a man 
may buy eight blocks for himself and eight more for 
each member of his family, but it would not pay 
him to do so, because no method has yet been found 
of profitably carrying on intense cultwe on a large scale. 
In practice 40 acres is about the area aman can really 
work to the best profit. Two partners can buy a 
single block and divide it. Ifa man has sons coming 
on he can profitably take 80 acres or more. 

Ample water rights have been secrued from the 
Governments, and the irrigation work of each colony 
is thrown into the form of Ivrigation Companies. 
Messrs. Chaffey erect pumps andall plantand perform 
the work, but each buyer of land receives one fully 
paid-up share in his Irrigation Company (Mildura 

| Irrigation Company or Renmark Inrigation Company) 
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with cach acre of land he purchases, and he becomes 
owner of the plant to that extent. These shares can 
never afterwards be separated from the land. In 
process of time the whole management will fall into 
the hands of the settlers; till then Messrs. Chaffey 
manage the irrigation. They have already put up 
about the biggest pumping plant in the world at 
Mildura, and are lifting their water at a cost of about 
a penny per 1,000 cubic feet per 40 feet lift. The 
present annual water rate is 6 shillings per acrs 
occupied, and it will probably not exceed 10 shilling 
at any time. With each acre sold there goes a share 
in the Irrigation Company, and to each share is 
attached the liability to water rate, so that a buyer 
on speculation may leaye his land idle, if he so 
wishes, but he pays the annual water-rate of 6 shil- 
lings whether the land is idle or cultivated: this does 
not pay the mere speculator. 

The Company is making canals, roads and bridges, 
has put up foundries and workshops; at Mildura it 
has commenced an Agricultural College, which the 
Government concession binds it to endow with one- 
fifteenth of all the irrigated land; the Renmark 
College will follow very soon. It has imported 
powerful machinery. A canning and raisin drying 
and packing factory is already started at Mildura; 
another will follow at Renmark. Hlectric lighting 
and telephones are in use. ‘Telegraphic communica- 
tion is established with both Melbourne and Adelaide. 
Special freights are already obtainable by the colonies, 
and when they are fairly developed they will be 
able to charter their own fleets and trains. 

The Messrs. Chaffey have imported skilled irrigat :rs, 
fruit canners, raisin finishers, machinery, and packers 
from California. ‘here are enormous nurseries of 
vines, prunes, zante currants, apricots, olives, Wc., 
already established. The mass of their combined 
products will give the settlers an enormous adyantage 
in marketing, in freights and cost of handling: the 
finishing and packing under skilled supervision with 
the best appliances will give them the first place in 
every market they enter. * x, as m 

Thus it is that the purchaser buys not only rich 
land and all its irrigation plant, but he buys with 
it good roads and eyery advantage in preparing and 
marketing his product. He reaps the rewards of a 
pioneer and does not suffer the solitude, the hard- 
ships, the painful burden of purely individual labour 
which beset tne ordinary pioneer. He may earn 
money elsewhere while his orchard or vineyard is 
growing. On the other hand, the promoters con- 
centrate all the work in a comparatively small area, 
and can do everything very economically, and probably 
spend under £14 an acre on the land: the remainder 
of the value is given by their organisation, their care- 
ful planning and unremitting work. The Messrs. 

' Chaffey are singularly capable men, as engineers, as 

financiers, as organisers they are hard to beat; the 
Californian irrigation colonies founded by them at 
Kttiwanda and Ontario have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful, even in that country of irrigation colonies, and 
ifthey do make £6 an acre by it they not only thorough- 
ly earn the money, but also help others to make a 
great deal more than that. And mark this; their 
initial expenses are cnormous: for instance they 
haye already expended quite £100,000 on irrigation 
plant alone at Mildwra, and these cannot be recouped 
if much of the land remains unsold: they must, there- 
fore, make it pay the purchaser, and it is to their 
interest toadd every material and social attraction in 
order to quicken the stream of settlers, for the faster 
they come in the sooner isthe return of money spent: 
they are therefore ruined if these schemes are not 
founded on sound lines, and haye put their own 
fortunes to the stake. Iam as absolutely sure of the 
soundness as they are themselves. 

Oranges and lemons give about the highest ulti- 
mate profits, but cost most to put in and take five 
years to good bearing, as against four years for yvine- 
yards and most other fruits. * at Mgt Ces 

Oranges will cost £110 more to plant, and require 
another year’s outlay before good returns come in; 
10 acres of oranges and lemons in bearing may thus be 
estimated to cost £640. For this outlay you can 


reckon on a minimuninet return of £150 per annum 
from grapes, and certainly £200 per annum from 


_ oranges and lemons, even if you use hired labour for 


the whole of the work, which no man should dowipAs 
man who took oyer the orchard into his own hands 
after the first year could save most of the expenditure 
afterwards, and get a higher return by selling cuttings, 
growing a little lucerne, &e. Thus a father who 
lays out £1,000 on 20 acres for his son puts the young 
man into an assured £300 a year, with light out-door 
work in a pleasant climate, amid the most favourable 
social surroundings. A man who lays out £2,000 on 
40 acres for his declining years, and spends £1,000 in 
a house, has a valuable estate bringing in well over 
£600 a year to leave his children, has interesting out- 
door work, and a most social life. If he has 
daughters they willnot stay with him long, but need 
not go far, asthe country will be thickly settled with 
thriving young men who seek for wives, as young men 
will do. 

The social life is a peculiarity of these settlements; 
nearly all the men have money, some have a good 
deal, an extraordinary high proportion are men of 
birth and education. At Mildura Lord Ranfurly has 
put in about 200 acres for himself and sons, and 
there are several retired Melbourne merchants and 
numbers of young college men settled down already. 
Renmark is behindhandin extent, but Lord Deramore 
has taken up alarge piece, and seyeral retired military 
men are at work already too. A steady stream of 
settlers, well-to-do and mostly gentlemen, has set in 
from England. Thereis rabbit and duck shooting to 
any extent; the great cost of fencing is due to the 
number of rabbits about, as they have to be kept out 
by strips of 14 inch galvanised iron wire netting. 
There. is fishing in the Murray (a noble river here, 
over 1,000 feet wide) mostly bait I fear. Isaw several 
great Murray cod pulled ont, 3 to 12 Ib., and excellent 
eating. I saw a lot of smaller fish rising in a back 
water one golden evening, and there maybe a lot to 
be done with fly and spoon. 

It is to be noted that a great number of successful 
and enterprising colonial fruit and wine growers haye 
started places for themselves or their sons. Taken 
all in all I have seen nothing like it, nor heard of 
anything equal to it, either for one’s own old age or 
for a man’s sonsanddaughters. There is one kind of 
man who must not come here, that is the man who 
cannot get on without first-rate domestic servants: 
such things are not to be had; the people are too 
rich, any decent looking girl with housewifely qualities 
will marry about as soon at she likes, andimarry into 
a comfortable house of her own. A man’s great stand- 
by must be his wife and daughters (till marriageable) 
it he has no womenfolk he make an arrangement (or 
marries) for his meals, and wants no servant in the 
house. Domestic life issimple and rural. For young 
men there is constant foot-ball, cricket, bicycling and 
all manner of out-door amusements; for all there are 
libraries, reading rooms and plenty of society. Every 
man is busy all day,and busy witha pleasant sense of 
being uncommonly well paid for it. The current 
wages in ordinary work are 6s. 6d. to 9s. per day. 

Figures regarding Mildura.—The agreement with the 
Victorian Government was signed on 21st October 
1886, and Messrs. Chaffey began real work on the 
place in August 1887, haying by then got out machinery 
and put up temporary sheds of sorts. Up to end of 
June 1891 the company had altogether expended 
£198,000 on permanent improvements, and_ their 
average pay sheets are £7,000 per month for wages 
alone. One of their pumping engines is a triple- 
expansion four-cylindered engine of 1,000 indicated 
horse power, directly driving four centrifugal pumps 
of 6feet diameters, with 20-inch inlet and outlet pipes 
andfrom which four such c ther pumps are to be driven - 
by belts when required, the whole plant being capable 
of throwing 120,000 to 140,000 gallons per minute when 
required. There are four traction engines for scarify- 
ing, three for grubbing up trees. 'Che Agricultural 
College foundations are laid, and the building will 
cost £5,000. The Mechanics’ Institute under erection 
will cost £3,000. There are 300 miles of channels 
made, 180 miles axe from 8 to 25 feet wide and the 
remainder small distributaries, Cementing the beds 
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and sidesis in hand. The permanent building for a 
canning factory ahout to start will cost £2,500. In 
August 1887 there was but one old squatter’s house 
and a few huts, also 15 tents occupied by intending 
settlers. There are now over 500 houses and 3,150 
inhabitants. The Shire Council, constituted in Janu- 
ary 1890, gives thereteable property at £40,000. The 
customs revenue last year (goods imported in bond) 
was £3,512. Shipping entered and cleared (river 
steamers and flats) for last year was 113 vessels of 
13,192 tons, employing 798men. There are a post and. 
telegraph office, customs house, state school (cost 
£3,000 and enlargements shortly to be made), bank, 
saving, banks, six general stores, numbers of special 
stores as saddlers, milliners, &c., a coffee palace (cost 
£4,000,) a foundry, workshops, and steam printing 
press. One paper, the Ihldura Cultivator, got up in 
excellent style is published there. There is no public- 
house inthe settlement, and the law is framed, both 
here and at Renmark, to prevent the retail sale of 
liquor. The effect of this is extraordinary, and fur- 
nishes an object lesson which will have wide effect 
in time. The firm has sold all the town lots, all the 
villa sites, andabout 20,000 acres of fruit land: most 
of it is sold on a system of instalments spread over ten 
years and involving heavy interest charges. The 
areas actually planted by the middle of June were— 
588 acres oranges, 225 lemons, 368} apricots, 30 peach, 
55 olive, 75 fig, 45 prune, 750 raisin vines, 68 wine 
grapes, 763 zante currants, 78 various and nurseries, 
total 2,359 acres. Planting has been in full swing 
ever since and will go on to middle of September. At 
least 3,000 acres must be put in this season, and the 
Company has ordered 1} million cuttings from a single 
firm in Adelaide alone. Several tons of raisins were 
turned out this year. The characteristics of Renmark 
are the same as those of Mildura except that the place is 
newer and the land is not so high above the river, the 
irrigation willtherefore cost less and blocks near the 
river are still available for purchase. Of the parts 
that I saw there was a larger proportion of the very 
best land in Renmark than at Mildura: and taking 
itall in all Lagree with the more recent arrivals from 
England, who are mostly selecting land at Renmark. 
Compare the life of a young man started in one of 
these, with the man who has made an ayerage start 
in any profession. Compare the cost of starting a 
young man here with the cost ofbringing him up for 
one of the professions; and compare the average re- 
sults of the two starts in life! Idonot expect all this 
to have much weight onmy single report and advise 
further reference to the following papers :— 

1.—The Australian Irrigation Colonies:a pamphlet 
containing reprints from official reports of the Victo- 
rian Water Supply Department, and from Australian 
newspaper reports. 

2.—The July number of the Adelaide Garden and 
Field containing the South Australian Agricultural 
Bureau's report on their recent visit to Mildura and 
Renmark. ‘The members of this Bureau are all prac- 
tical men, engaged in growing fruit, wine-making, 
farming, cheesemaking, &c., or business in connection 
therewith. ; 

3.—Specimen number, July 1891, of the Mildura 
Cultivator, printed and published at Mildura. 

4.—Memorandum of terms and conditions of sale 
of the Renmark irrigation lands, issued by the Chaffey 
Irrigation Colonies Co., Ltd. 

I commend these to the most careful attention of 
Anglo-Indians who are looking out for the same sort 
of opening that I have been. ‘Chey contain fullinfor- 
mation. If severalof us were to take contiguous blocks 
we could save the division fences, or about £14 on 
every 10 acres. By working together those who are 
present at any time can look after the interests of 
the absent, and, asthe custom of business is, the com- 
bined interests representing a large area will get 
more consideration than the separate units would and 
can always obtain sundry convenient concessions. 
With this view I went very carefully over the land 
around Renmark, and selected a piece of rich, open, 
sandy-Joam of a strong red colour within three miles 
of the township, and about two furlongs from the 
main avenue, which will be’ the first to haye a 
tram line on it, Lhe soil isin every respect hetter 


suited for irrigation than almost any I have seen 
during over twenty years’ experience on Indian canals. 
There isa small ridge just suited for building on above 
the irrigated land. Theland is lightly timbered with 
Murray pinesand other easily uprooted sorub: it will 
not cost much to clear. The pine is not attacked by 
termites or borers, and is therefore valuable for fencing 
and house building. 

Messrs. Chaffey are alive to the probable adyantage 
of getting a number of retired Anglo-Indians with 
fairly good means to settle on the land, and have 
courteously marked out a block of 20 acres of this 
land which they will reserve for applicants through 
me for one year, 7.c., up to the end of July 1892, but 
on the condition that the purchasers of this reserved 
land buy for ready money. Adjoining this is the land of 
Lord Deramore; in, I think, slightly inferior soil. 
The map of it will reach me a few dayshence. There 
is no fear of losing by the purchase of this land, it 
will rise in value day by day with the progress of the 
settlement, just as similarly situated land at Mildura. 
has already done. I wish I had the money to buy 
and plant the whole of it. The man who puts in a 
vineyard or orangery at a cost of £45 to £62 per acre, 
and then does not care to keepit, can easily sell out at 
a considerable advance wheneyer he wishes, for set- 
tlers—nien with money and meaning to buy, are arriy- 
ing in numbers, six and eight a day sometimes, and 
money is circulating rapidly. Amere money profit is 
a certainty, but the splendid open for permanent settle- 
ment is what I amlooking to. I will beglad to hear 
from any persons willing to join with me on this reserved 
200 acres. Those who wish for independent inquiries 
can write to the Chaffey Irrigation Company, Limited, 
King William Street, Adelaide, for all particulars. 

The colonies can be seen in ten days from Adelaide, 
or a very interesting tour can be mapped out to take 
in Adelaide, the river Murray by steamer from Morgan 
to Mildura, doing Renmark en route, then up the Dar- 
ling by steamer to take Merrindi, and across by coach to 
the great silver mines and rising town of Broken Hill, 
and then back to Adelaide by railway: about £30 will 
cover the whole trip, with a large margin for extras. 

2, Alexander Terrace Glenelg, S. Australia. 
—Proneer. ; 
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This handsome group includes several species and 
varieties of value for conservatory decoration where 
space is ample, and during the summer some of them 
are also useful for out-door tropical effects, for 
which their bold leaves make them particularly de- 
sirable. When planted outside, however, the Bananas 
should have a somewhat sheltered position, for 
when exposed to the full force of the wind the leaves 
are often split and torn. These plants are gross 
feeders and enjoy rich soil, and respond to liberal 
treatment generally. Another point in their favour 
is, that they are but little subject to insect pests, 
unless surrounded by infected plants of other species. 

The true Banana, Musa sapientum, is rather too 
large a plant to be included in a small collection, 
but the variegated form of this species, Jf. sapientum 
vittata, is an extremely handsome one, and is not 
quite so rampant in growth as the type. This variety 
is perhaps the most striking member of the genus, 


‘the leaves being oblong in form and the ground 


color bright green, on which are many stripes and 
blotches of white. The fruitisof little value, but when 
planted out in a warm house, and at the same time 
encouraged in growth by a moist atmosphere and 
plentiful watering at the root, it makes a very effective 
specimen. The propagation of this form is accom- 
plished by means of suckers, which, in common 
with most of the members of this geuus, it produces 
in moderate number. 

The Ohinese Banana, M/. Cavendishti, is quite 
dwarf in habit, and has been frequently fruited under 
glass, for when full-grown it seldom reaches more 
than eight feet in height, and has often been fruited 
when about six fect, Its leayes are from three 
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to four feet long and one to two in width, forming 
a rather compact head of dark green color, and the 
stem is quite stout in proportion to its length. W. 
Cavendish is also propagated by means of suckers, 
the latter being thrown up at the time of fruiting, 
and frequently before this occurs. 

‘M. coccinea is another highly ornamental species, 
and was introduced from Cochin China many years 
ago. This species is of comparatively slender growth, 
and has bright green leaves about three feet long 
and six inches wide, the entire height of the plant 
being from four to six feet. The most striking 
feature of MW. coccinea is the flower-cluster, which is 
terminal and about one foot long, and covered with 
spathes of bright scarlet, making it the most showy 
member of the genus in this respect. It may be 
well grown as a pot plant if it be not convenient to 
plant it out, by giving it a little extra stimulation 
in the form of liquid manure from time to time. 

The Abyssinian Banana, J. Husete, is now well 
known as a plant for decorative use, either in-doors 
or out, and is grown from seeds in quite large 
quantities in some commercial establishments. This 
is probably the largest species of this genus, the stem 
sometimes reaching a height of twenty feet, while 
the leaves are truly immense. The latter are bright 
green-in color, with a red midrib and stem, and stand 
out boldly in a s-mi-erect manner. The fruit of this 
species is of no value except to furnish seeds, these 
forming the only means of propagation, as M/. Hnsete 
does not produce suckers. J/. superba is also a strong- 
growing species, and bears some resemblance to the 
preceding, though possibly more compact in habit, 
and is a native of India. ‘The two last-mentioned 
are the best species to use out-of doors, their leaves 
being tougher than those of most of the others, though 
M. Cavendishii may also be used in this manner 
if it has not been grown in a close, warm house 
just previous to removal outside. J. xebrina, also 
from India, is another handsome foliaged species, 
the leaves of which are oblong in shape, and dark 
green in color, irregularly blotched with bronzy red 
and purple. The stem of J/. zebrina is slender, and 
the plant seldom exceeds ten feet in height. Its pe- 
culiar coloring makes it an admirable contrast when 
grown in company with I. Sapiertum vittata. 

There are some eighteen species in all, but those 
specially referred to are the most useful for deco- 
rative purposes, and are all worthy of more extended 
cultivation. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Tarrry. 
—Garden and Forest. 
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Copper SULPHATE AS A FunGicrpE.— The various 
compounds of copper offer efficient protection to 
many cultivated crops against the exceedingly des- 
tructive ravages of fungous parasites. Without treat- 
ment these rots, rusts, mildews, and blights, frequent- 
ly destroy a large proportion of, or even the entire 
products of field and fruit plantations. The applica. 
tions, in the shape of watery sprays, are made so 
readily, and with so little expense in money and 
labour, that everyone intere:ted should at once un- 
dertake the work. The practical results already 
attained, constitue the greatest advance made in recent 
times in the application of science to horticulture. 
A little well-directed effort may be confidently ex- 
pected to return a hundred, or a thousand times its 
cost. Still there is need for much vigilance and 
careful attention to every detail. Mistakes may be 
made even then, and sometimes failures may occur, 
for which existing knowledge may offer no explana- 
tion. But we should persevere, gain all possible 
information upon the subject, and watch well the 
effects in every test. In this way, every one may 
hope to conquer, practically, these insidious and, 
heretofore, invicible, foes.” Such are the conclusions, 
after numerous experiments, made by Dr. Burrill 
of the Mlinois Agricultural Station, and they are in 
conformity with general experience in Aimericaand 
in France. When will our people wake up ?—Gardencrs’ 
Chronicle. 


BERMUDA IN MAY, 
Tothe Editor of Garden and Forest. 


Sir,—It is not surprising that the genial climate of 
Bermuda should attract so many winter visitors from 
ow: northern states. A sea-voyage of less than three 
days, and one which a fast steamer might easily 
make within forty-eight hours, suffices to bring them 
to shores that are green the year through, and yet 
an air so equable that the fervors of the summer gun 
are rarely oppressive or eneryating, because the heat 
is so constantly tempered by breezes from the sea, 
The change in the political and social atmosphere 
is quite as striking, for the American citizen will 
suddenly find himself in a loyal English colony where 
even the negroes—perhaps the most active ‘and in- 
telligent specimens of their race to be found in all 
the world—speak with a perfect English accent where 
fleet or fortress is forever in sight to manifest the’ 
imperial power of Britain, and where alarge propor- 
tion of the men one meets on the street wear the _ 
uniform of her army or navy. 

The great mass of those who flee to Bermuda to 
escape the rigors of winter return in April, so that 
the impressions one receives from a flying visit in late 
May may be worth recording, The islands are not at 
their best until June, it is said, and, perhaps, the 
time is not far away when this will be a fa- 
vorite haunt for the summer tourist from New York 
who could hardly find elsewhere a week ora fortnight 
of rest and change so perfect and so convenient ag 
that furnished by a trip over cool seas to these breezy 
islands. 

One need not expect any touch of the sublime in 
the landscapes here, for it would not be possible to 
crowd many natural objects which inspire awe by 
their vastness or sublimity within a long and narrow 
chain of islands containing altogether an area of 
some twenty square miles. But the land, what there 
is of it, is pleasantly diversified in surface, rising at 
one point to an altitude of some 200 fect; and ‘the 
ever-present sea of itself suffices to insure every wide 
prospect against the charge of being tame or com- 
monplace. One charm of the sea, by the way, isits 
marvellous and indescribable color, for the water over 
these coral reefs outrivals the azure of the sky in the 
richness and depth of itsblue. There are océasional 
inland views where, in happy valleys, the sea is shut 
out of sight by encircling hills, and here, at times 
one is reminded of New England, with roads winding 
along Pine-woods with an undergrowth of Ferns. No 
Pines are here, it is true, but the Bermuda Cedar. 
at a little distance, constantly suggests the Pine, 
and on a nearer view it shows so close a relation 
to our common Red Cedar that there is nothing 
strange or unfamiliar in its presence, although the 
species is confined mainly to these islands. When 

uan Bermudez, nearly 400 years ago, was feeling 
his way along the treacherous reefs which surround 
them, he saw the islands covered with forests of these 
trees, which then attained to stately proportions, 
These forests have been cut and re-cut since, and yet 
they form the most conspicuous growth upon the 
island to-day; indeed, the larger proportion of the 
surface seems forest-clad, for wherever the land is 
left to itself the Cedar ‘comes in.” It would be 
naturally supposed from the shiploads of onions aud 
potatoes that reach our markets from Bermuda in 
the spring that every rod of the scanty territory was 
under plow or space, but the visitor’s first surprise 
and one from which he can hardly recover durine a 
brief sojourn, is, that he rarely finds these articles of 
export growing in large fields—indeed, an acre 
would pass for a codsiderable plantation here—but 
generally in little pockets a rod or so across, where 
the red soil is deep enough to furnish root-room for 
the plants, while all about them the rock is thinly 
covered ox thrusts its massive shoulders quite above 
the ground. 

Next to the forests, clothing the hills which slope 
toward the shore, one who for the first time sailsin 
sight of them through the tortuous channel which 
leads to Hamilton is struck with the white houses 
which nestle in their foliage. These are all built of 
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the light friable limestone of the island, which is so 
soft that it can be readily sawed into blocks. Hyen 
the roofs are made of thin stone plates, andthe whole 
building is whitewashed till it glitters. In spite of this 
shining color the houses have no staring or obtrusive 
effect, but being substantial and low they only serve 
to deepen the color of green about them, making 
the landscape more cheerful and investing it with a 
more home-like and human interest. 

Once on the land, the roads are among the first objects 
to invite attention. Very few level acres can be found 
on the islands, but these old highways adjust them- 
selves most graciously to the contour of the hills 
and the curving of the shores, winding in and out 
apparently without purpose or direction. But in so 
small an area there is little need of vailway 
directness, and one is glad to lose a little time in 
travel where there is ED much of it a a day. At 

very turn there is a changing prospect, @ new ar- 

See ene of sea and shore, of cliff and dell, of Lily- 
fields and Oleander-hedges. Broken pieces of the 
soft stone spread: upon the road-bed at once pack 
into a smooth surface over which a wheel delights 
to roll, and its gray tone blends most happily with 
the prevailing colors of the landscape. And then the 
fences, which generally are objects whose ugliness 
needs some excuse, are here a positive ornament. 
They are walls constructed of the same sawed-stone 
blocks and cement which are used in all the island 
architecture, and they would stand for a century here, 
where there is no forest to heave them, unless they 
should chance to be crowded over by the roots of 
some pushing tree. They seem to have been built 
along the roadsgenerations ago when slave-labor was 
abundant, standing everywhere square and firm—now 
as parapets along the brow of some cliff whose base 
is beaten by the sea, and again as retaining walls 
against the face of some cutting—usually bare, gray 
and honey-combed with age, but often draped and 
garlanded with Maurandy and other vines, or over- 
hung by huge masses of Cactus. They are always 
icturesque, and, like all solid, hoary and weather- 
eaten structures, sre agreeably suggestive of an- 
tiquity. These, then, are the leading features of 
the landscape which are permanent: a narrow 
stretch of land, with a rolling and often a rugged 
surface; bold shores turrounded by a sea of an un- 
speakable blue; open fields with scant, coarse grass, 
which leaves them rather brown than green; forests 
of Cedar with blue-gray foliage; snow-white cottages 
and a web of roads in a close net-work, uniting with 
each other at every conceivable curve and angle. 
Over allhangs a translucent atmosphere which dims 
the distance, mellows the outline of objects nearer 
by, and softens away the glare of every intense 
color. Very beautiful and impressive are the shift- 
ing combinations of these sinple elements under 
such a sky. : ) i 

The efforts of the Bermudians in the past to im- 
prove the scenery by planting do not seem to have 
been as successful as one could wish. So many 
treasures for gardens in such a climate could be 


found by searching that one maryels at the scanty. 


catalogue of materials used in the most elaborate 
places, and yet the gardens are by no means devoid 
of interest or beauty. Just now the most con- 
spicuous of plants is the Oleander, which grows and 
spreads with such persistence that many of the is- 
landers count it anuisance. oa stranger, however, 
there are few more attractive objects than the great 
mags which ultimately forms from a single parent stem 
in rich soil. These are often twenty feet high, with 
branches arching to the ground in a circle whose 
diamter more than equals the height—green mounds 
starred all over with bright flowers which range from 
pure white through shades of pink to almost crim- 
gon in some cases. All that is needed to start an 
Oleander-hedge is to place a row of cuttings in the 
ground, and one often sees a broad belt of these 
plants extending entirely around the boundary of some 
estate. ‘The Chinese Hibiscus is, perhaps, next to 
the Oleander in abundance, and it seems equally 
luxuriant. In many places these plants are sheared 
into formal hedges, and the great flowers open on 
the smooth face of this verdurous walls as freely as 
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onthe plants which are left to develop into fair-sized 
trees. Tecoma Capensis is another plant which is 
largely used in hedges, and, just now, it is brilliant with 
orange-colored flowers, while 7’. stans, one of the most 
beautiful of yellow flowering shrubs or small trees, is 
at the height of its bloom. The Tamarisk, here as 
elsewhexe, shows its sturdiness against the salt-Jaden 
gales of the sea-coast, and has been planted very 
largely and with good judgment in exposed places 
on the shore. The grogeous blooms of Poincrana 
regia had not yet appeazed, but its relative, P. pul- 
chavima, was growing and blooming everywhere. Oc- 
casionally fine masses of Bamboo are seen, and these, 
with the native Palmetto (Sabal Llackburniana), the 
ever-present Banana, and some of the hardier Palms, 
are the most distinctly tropical features of the scen- 
ery, although the Poinsettias, Pomegranates, Bignonias 
(especially B. pentaphylla, \nownhere as the White 
Cedar) the so-called Sand-plant, Wrythrina speciosa, 
with brilliant scarlet flowers on hare branches, and 
large specimens of the India Rubber-tree wear a strange 
look to northen eyes. Of course, this is not meant 
to serve as a complete list of the garden plants of 
the island, but only to recall those which were suffi- 
ciently conspicuous at this season to impress a casual 
visitor. Space would fail to mention the striking 
individual plants, like the two fine “Gru-Gru” Palms 
(Astrocaryum aureum) at Mount Langton, but Roses 
ought not to be omitted, for, although our hardier 
kinds do not flourish here, those with some blood of 
the Teas or other tender strains, like Lamarque, for 
example, were bearing fine flowers in profusion. In 
the Governor’s grounds a superb specimen of Sosa 
bracteata showed that the soil and climate were well 
adapted to this beautiful species. 

How readily some plants will become naturalized 
when they find favorable conditions is shown by the 
case of one of the Jessamines (J. gracile) which was 
brought to the islands in 1840. It soon escaped froni 
cultivation, and now it is clambering over the rocks 
and making an almost impenetrable tangle in the 
woods of a broken region near the famous Walsing- 
ham tract. It is a delightful vine with glossy and 
fragrant white flowers, and it seems strange that more 
general use has not been made of it. It would make 
a charming addition to the landscape if allowed to 
clamber over the walls along the highways. Oc- 
casionally one sees a European Eldez, which grows 
here with great vigor, and is always a beautiful tree. 
The islanders seem to have caught the European 
habit of setting it close to the sides of their houses, 
and it shows to great advantage against their walls. 
This masking of the house-foundations with shrub- 
bery, however, is no more generally practiced than 
it is in the United States, but these stone houses 
would seem to offer excellent opportunities for making 
such connections with the earth. By one cottage 
along the road which winds about the north shore 
stands a pair of Agaves close to the front wall, one 
on either side of the entrance of a narrow loggia, 
and the sharp stiff leaves against the white stone 
produce an effect that no one who drives by them 
will forget. 

All the world knows how extensively the bulbs of 
the great Haster Lily are cultivated here, and the 
more beautiful old Ascension Lily, 1. candidum, flour- 
ishes equally well, while Hippeastruns (Amaryllis) 
and Freesias grow like weeds. At many seasons the 
fields are brighter than the gardens, but Bermuda is 
a land of flowers at all times. Our northern states 
in late May are so attractive that one hesitates about 
leaving them even for a short absence. But when 
a few hours can land us amid the vegetation of the 
tropics, under a new sky and encircled by a strange 
sea, the change will prove a pleasing one, and the 


return will bring a keener appreciation of the rare _ 


loveliness of our northern spring. 
New xork. Ss. 


ee 

CARBONATE OF COPPER may be made by dissolving 
1 lb. of copper sulphate in 2 gallons of water, and 
1} lb. of soda carbonate in half a gallon of water ; 
mix the two solutions; a brownish powder will be 
precipitated; the water should be poured off from the 
precipitate, which is the copper carbonate.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Deseription et Hmplor des’ Hucalyptus Introdwits en 
Rurope Principalement. en Hance et en Algérie. Second 
Memioire. Charles Naudin. Antibes, 1891, pp. 1-72. 

The first memoir published by Monsieur Naudin 
upon the Hucalyptus cultivated in Hurope appeared 
in 1888. Since that time the veteran French botanist 
has continued his investigations, and has been able 
to study a much larger number of species in the 
garden of the Villa Thuret, over which he pyesides, 
and in which he has brought together the largest 
collection of these trees which has been formed; 
and in the present paper he arranges fifty-six of 
them in synoptical tables according to the shape of 
the leaves, the flowers and the fruit, so that the cul- 
tivator of these trees will be able now much more 
readily than eyer before to determine the different 
species, which have always proved extremely difficult 
to understand irom the fact that many of them appear 
entirely different in their juvenile and adult states, 
producing at first leaves of one sort and then later in 
life leaves of an entirely different shape and 
character. ‘'o overcome this difficulty in the study 
of the genus Monsieur Naudin has made a special 
Euealyptus herbarium, in which are represented all 
the species cultivated in HMurope, by specimens taken 
at different periods of their growth, and showing all 
the different stages through which they pass from youth 
to maturity. In these studies ii may be mentioned 
that Monsieur Naudin has brought to light among 
the plants cultivated at Antibes no less than thirteen 
undescribed species, now first made known in this 
memoir, a fact which shows the value of arboreta and 
the importance of studying trees in a living state, where 
different species can be compared with each other 
and their differences noted. 

A few brief extracts fromthe general considerations 
which form the first part of this work will be in- 
teresting, perhaps, to our readers, especially as differ- 
ent species of Hucalyptus are destined to play, it seems, 
an important part in the future of California, where 
many of then have long been successfully grown. 
“The most interesting things,” Monsieur Naudin 
remarks, ‘‘about the genus from the cultural point of 
view, is the rapidity with which certain species grow, 
a rapidity which is unequaled by any of our native 
trees, and the quantity of wood valuable for manu- 


facturing purposes and for fuel which they can pro-, 


duce ina comparatively short time. To this advantage 
possessed by these trees must be added that of being 
able to support themselves much farther south than 
most of our forest-trees of Hurope, even to the 
southern limits of the Algerian Sahara, although the 
region in which they can be cultivated is extremely 


restricted onthe north. There are certain species, how- . 


ever, natives of Tasmania and of the high moun- 
tains of southern Australia, which willsucceed beyond 
the Mediterranean region, and which can be cultivated 
on the Atlantic coast as far north as Brittany, and 
‘even in the south-west of Hngland. In countries with 
warm and humid climates, especially in equatorial 
regions at the sea-level, the introduction of the 
Eucalyptus has so far been a failure. There is reason 
to bélieve, however, that there are certain species of 
the intertropical regions of Australia and of the Ma- 
laysian Islands which might be expected to succeed 
even in the tropica. More than a hundred species 
are now known, and it is easy to understand that 
from this number there is a considerable choice to be 
made, according to the usages for which they arein- 
tended. Most of the species are forest-trees, some 
reaching in a comparatively short time a colossal size. 
Their principal value, then, is the production of tinrber, 
although the value of their wood for fuel is almost as 
great—a quality which will be appreciated in countries 
where the absence or high cost of coal is a serious 
obstacle to the production of metals or to the use of 
steam-engines, 

‘“ "wo species may be distinguished among all the 
others for the rapidity with which they reach a large 
size; these are 4. globulws and #. Mulleri; and they 

‘grow much more rapidly than any of the native trees 

of Hurope. In twenty years these trees attain to the 

size and height of an Oakahundred years old. Other 

spocies, without growing as rapidly, are still remark- 
45 


able for the short time they require in which to grow 
to a size large enough to produce valuable materlal. 
Such species are WH. diversicolor, EB. marginata, E. 
erebra, EL. botryoides, H. robusta,  E. leucoxzylon, EB. 
Guu, Hf. viminalis, H. rudis, EB. corynocaliz, EB. 
rostrata, EL’. gomphocephala, FE. cornuta, L. amplifolia, 
H. tereticornis, and LZ. polyanthena. The wood of some 
of these species is exceedingly heavy, and might be 
used to advantage for blocks for paving the streets 
ef cities.” 

“The climate is not all that is necessary to insure 
the successful cultivation of Eucalyptus. ‘The char- 
acter of the soil is important. Many species, it is 
true, are not particular in this respect; others, on the 
contrary, are apparently yery fastidious, and if the 
soil is not suitable to them they grow badly or soon 
die outright, either immediately after the seed has 
germinated or in the course of a year or two after- 
ward. It is difficult to say with our present know- 
ledge what they need, although experience seems to 
show that granite or sandstone soils suit them, as 
may be seen on the shores of Provence, where such 
soils are the most common. It is also necessary 
that the soil in which they are planted should be 
well cultivated and freed of other aborescent vege- 
tation. The Eucalyptus cannot bear the neighbour- 
hood of other trees, disputing the possession of the 
ground and depriving them of the light of the sun. 
When it is attempted to grow them in the shade, 
they become drawn up and give unsatisfactory re- 
sults. No Hucalyptus can grow on land impregnated 
with salt, and they all suffer when planted so near 
the sea that salt spray reaches their leaves. Bright 
light and a free circulation of air is indispensable 
to these trees, two conditions made necessary by 
the large amount of water evaporated from their 
leaves, for it is well known that the Eucalypti ex- 
hale a large quantity of water drawn from the soil 
drained by their roots. Certain species, particularly 
those which grow naturally in the most arid re- 
gions subject to long droughts, store water in their 
roots and in the lower part of their trunks, which 
are sometimes enlarged into a sort of bulb, and 
from which they draw the water necessary for their 
existence during periods of excessive drought. Itis 
useless to hope that arid rocky hills can be covered 
with forests of large Hucalyptus, which require for 
their rapid growth an abundance of soil.” 

“The seeds of Hucalyptus may be planted at 
different periods of the year, according to regions 
and climates. With us the best time is the spring 
—in March, April or May—for if the seed is sown 
at that time, the young plant will have sufficient 
strength to support the cold of the following winter. 
In forming a plantation of Hucalyptas, itis of prime 
necessity to decide upon the object to be attained, 
that the species may be selected best suited to 
accomplish it. If, for example, it is desired to obtain 
timber in as short a time as possible, #. globulus, 
E. Mulleri ox EL. gomphocephala should be planted. If 
very heavy wood is desired, then JZ. margmata, EH. 
rostrata and especially ZH. polyanthema should be used. 
Ii it is a question only of obtaining handsome trees 
for the decoration of parks or avenues, one would 
choose naturally the species most remarkable for the 
beauty of their growth, for the dense shade cast b 
leaves and by their abundant flowers, such as. E. 
robusta, EH. carnuta, EB. botryodies or E. lewcoxylon,” 

These short extracts will give, perhaps, an idea of 
the scope and character of Monsieur Nandin’s con- 
tribution to dendrological science. For the full account 
of the Hucalyptus, as known in Europe, however, 
we must refer our readers to the paper itself, which, 
it seems to us, might with great advantage be re- 
printed in this country for the benefit of the rapidly 
increasing class of people whose homes are in south- 
ern California, where the cultivation of these trees 
ig every year becoming a more important industry. 
—Garden and Forest. 


OO 
THE INDIARUBBER TREE. 
: To the Editor of Garden and Forest. 
Sir,—Referring to the article upon the India- 
rubber tree published in your issue of November 13th, 
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it is, perhaps, worth while to call attention to the 
ease with which that beautiful tree can be propa- 
gated for cuttings. As is well known, it is only 
necessary to take a piece of a branch and insert it 
into moist sand and to protect the cutting with a 
bell-glass to secure a rooted plant; but it is less well 
known, perhaps, that the last articulation of the 
branch is capable of making rootsmuch more quickly 
and readily than those lower down. My. Gamble, 
inspector of the forests of Madras, in South India, 
tells me that when they desire, in his district, to 
make plantations of this valuable tree, workmen 
always take the end of a branch with a single leaf 
for the cutting, as experience has shown that this 
is the way to obtain plants quickly and surely, and 
I believe that horticulturists would do well to follow 
this plan always in propagating Micus elastica. 

This tree, by the way, doesnot demand a real tro- 
pical climate. On the contrary, it flourishes outside 
the tropics in regions where snow falls sometimes and 
which experience several degrees of frost. I have 
seen inthe beautiful garden of Hamah, near Algiers, 
specimens of Ficus elastica, and of its relative, /. 
Roxburgiii, as large as our large forest-trees, casting 
a shade blacker and thicker than I have ever seen 
before. Generally, the genus Ficus is hardy and 
easy to acclimatize. 

Ficus australis succeeds admirably in Algiers, and 
F. Benjamina is used in thesame city as a shade tree 
in the suburb of Mustapha. There is alarge speci- 
men of Ficus australis, already old, on the Italian 
Rivera at Mentone, which, protected on the north by 
a house, forms a superb mass of dark green foliage ; 
and at Cadiz there is a handsome avenue of large Fig- 
trees, with small leaves, not far from the Botanic 
Garden. These are trees two feet or more in diameter 
of trunk, with thick spreading heads. There are often 
severe frosts, however, in all these regions. 

With regard to the fruit of Ficus elastica, I have 
once seen it on a small plant cultivated in a pot at 
Bale, so that it appears that this species bears fruit 
sometimes in a comparatively young state. 


Bale, Switzerland. H. Crist. 

— Garden and Forest. 
ee ee 
PLANTS OR TREES PER ACRE. 

The following table will be found very convenient, 
as giving the number of plants or trees on an acre :— 
6 in. eachway, 154,240 6 ft. each way, 1,200 
1 ft. ” ” 43,500 8 ft. ” ” 699 
13 ft. ,, ee Or SOG Re LOMtU at emu ezas 430 
2 ft. by 1ft.,, 21,780| 12 ft. ,, ,, 300 
3 ft. each way, 10,890| 15 ft. ,,  ,, 200 
3 ft. by 2ft. 200i LS TC Seale ates, 135 
6 ft.cachway, 4,840| 20ft. ,,  ,, 110 
Angie pen Neat 2730| 92 ft. 4, 45 90 
Eraser aha aa TO) || EO! Bis fo 6s 50 


Rows 6 ft. apart,and trees 1 ft. apart in the row? 
7,315 trees per acre. 

Rows 8 ft. apart, and 1 ft. apartin the row, 5,434 trees 
per acre. é ; 

Rows 10 ft. apart, and 1 ft. apart in the row, 4,389 trees 
per acre. ! 

One mile cf wind-breaks or shelter-belts requires 
4 280 trees or cuttings for a single row, 1 ft. apart in the 
row.—Adelaide Observer. 
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BoranicAL ENTERPRISE IN THE West Inpins.—The 
May number of the Kew Bulletin is devoted to a 
record of the steps that have been taken to organise 
botanical stations for the introduction, trial, and 
diffusion of plants of economic importance. . This 
Bulletin also contains the text of Mr. Morris’ report 
on his recent visit to the West Indies, embodyin 
the results of his visit to the several islands, an 
the lectures therein given. His mission occupied 
106 days, and the distance covered was a little over 
12,000 miles. ) ! 
of alluding to Mr. Morris’ work, and of illustrating 
a new dwarf Palm discovered by him, we content 
ourselyes for the present with this brief mention. 
—Clardeners’ Chronicles 


As we shall have another opportunity | 


Grass SEEps.—Few continental cities can show 
such beautiful lawns as those of England. The turf 
at the German exhibition is English, having been 
sown down with Suttons’ Grass seeds. We also learn 
that the seeds sown to form the velvety carpet of the 
arena at the Naval Exhibition, which was the only 
cheerful sight out-of-doors on the opening day, were 
supplied by the same firm.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Surton’s Potators 1n CeyLon.—We learn that Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, of Reading, were awarded a Gold 
Medal at the Ceylon Agri-Horticultural Exhibition, 
held at Nuwara Eliya on April 1, 1891, for acollec- 
tion of Potatoes of excellent quality grown in the gardens 
of His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, and in- 
cluded Abundance, Satisfaction, Seedling, Windsor 
Castle, Masterpiece, &c., all varieties of Messrs. 
Sutton’s raising.—TLbid. 


SrEM-Form In Cact1.—A correspondent lately sent 
us stems of a hybrid between Phyllocactus crenatus 
male and Cereus speciosissimus as the female parent, 
with the remark that the seedlings all produce angular 
stems at first, but that subsequently they become 
flattened, as in the male parent. It was not unnatu- 
rally supposed that this change of form was the result 
of a dissociation of hybrid characters (a sport); but, 
unfortunately for this interpretation, we find that the 
stems of Phyllocactus frequently produce angular 
branches without any crossing at all.—Tbid. 


Forestry 1n JRELAND.—The first special annual re- 
turn by the Registrar-General of forestry operations 
in Ireland has just been issued. It appears that 1,488 
acres were planted with trees in iyeiemd during the 

ear ended June 30, 1890, of which 384 acres were in 

einster, 556 in Munster, 329 in Ulster, and 219in 
Connaught. The total number of trees planted on 
the 1,488 acres was 380,280. Larch trees constituted 
more than one-third, and Fir trees about 12 per cent. 
of the total number planted. The number of trees 
felled both for clearance and for thinning plantations, 
during the year ended June 30, 1890, amounted to 
1,256,887. About one-half of the total number felled 
consisted of Larch trees. The area returned as clear- 
ed is 1,399 acres—namely, 400 in Leinster, 786 in 
Munster, 165 in Ulster, and 48 in Connaught.—TIvid. 


Mitpew.—Our American cousins find the practical 
advantage of spraying their trees for mildew and various 
insects. Mr. B. T. Galloway, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in a circular issued by 
the Depariment, says that experiments have proved 
conclusively that powdery mildew of the Apple, Pear, 
&c., can readily be controlled at comparatively little 
expense. Ten millions of young fruit will be treated 
this year. The Bordeaux mixture, or the ammonia 
solution (carbonate of copper, 5 0z., to 3 pints of strong 
liquid ammonia), dissolve, and mix with 45 gallons 
of water. A suitable spray-pump should he used, 
such as the kmapsack-pump, or a barrel-pump, 
drawn by a horse. In no case should the treat- 
ment be delayed beyond the period when the 
leaves are half grown. Harly treatment, vigilance, 
and repetition of the spray every twelve days, are the 
most important points to be kept in mind.— bid, 


Cuina Grass.—This well-known fibre, the produce 
of a Nettle-like plant, Boohmeria nivea, has been re- 
introduced of late with the idea of supplanting 
silk, cotton, and worsted in the cheaper class of goods 
to be used in upholstery wherever strength and dur- 
ability are required. From the samples before us, it 
is evident that the fibre is capable of being dyed in 
a good range of colours. In appearance, it is between 
fine: wool and flax-thread, being less glossy than the 
latter, and scarcely so rough as the former. At 
present, the cost of producing the fibre is a bar to 
its utility, but it is hoped that this objection: will 
shortly be removed, and that it will then take a promi- 
nent place amongst materials for weaving, as the 
plant from which itis produced can be readily grown in 
many of our colonies. The fabric known as grass-eloth 
is manufactured from the same fibre. It isa_ pity 
the name “grass’’ should be attached to it, as ess 
as little to do with grass as it has with Cucumbers; 
but for persistence of error, there is nothing to beat 
& popular nanae.—Tbid. 
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BLACK TEA AND GREEN. 


What is tho difference between black tea and green 
tea? Are they produced by different plants or merely 
by different methods of treating the leaves? And 
are the Oolong and Japanese teas,so popular in this 
country, really green teas or black? One so often 
hears these questions usked, and so seldom gets a 
reliublo answer, that our readers may be interested 
in the following account of Japanese tea-production 
which we quote from Mrs. Soidmore’s ‘ Jinrikisha 
Days in Japan.” : 

The Tea-plant, ag every one knows, is a hardy 
evergreen of the Oamellia family. It grows a 
thick and solidly massed bush, and at first glance 
at a field regularly dotted and bordered with the 
round bushes setting close to the ground, one might 
easily mistake it for Box. In the spring the young 
leaves crop out at the ends of the shoots and 
branches, and when thé whole top of the bush is 
covered with pale, golden-green tips, generally in May, 
the first picking takes place. Tho second picking 
belongs to’ the firs-fly season in June, and after that 
green festival tea comes in from the plantations in 
decreasing quantities, until the end of August. Tho 
choicer qualities of tea are never exported but consumed 
at home. Choice basket-fired tea, such as is used in 
the homes of the rich and well-to-do Japanese, sells 
for one ortwo dollars a pound, There are choicer, 
more carefully grown and prepared teas which cost 
as high as from seven to ten dollars a pound, but 
such teas are shaded from the hot suns by matted 
awnings and the picker, going down lines of these 
carefully tended bushes, nips off only the youngest 
leaves or buds at thetip of each shoot. The average 
tea brought by the exporters for shipment to the 
United States and Oanads, is of the commonest quality 
and, according to Japanese trade statistics, the ave- 
rage value is eleven centsa pound, ag it stands, subject 
to the export duty and ready for shipment abroad. 

Japan tea came into market as a cheaper sub- 
stitute forthe green teas of Ohina, those carefully 
rolled Young Hysons and Gunpowders of our grand- 
mothers’ fancy. Europe has never received the Japan 
teas with favour, but the bulk of American importa- 
tions is Japanese. : For green tea, the leaves 
are dried over hot fires almost immediately after 
picking, leaving the theme or activa principle of the 
leaf in full strength. For black tea, the leaves are 
allowed to wilt and fermeng in heaps for from five 
fo fourteen days, or until the leaf turns red and he 
harmful properties’ of the theine have been partly 
destroyed. ‘the Oolong tea of south China is nearest 
to green tea, its fermentation being limited to three 
or five days only while ihe richly flavored’ black 
teas of north China areallowed to ferment for twice 
that period, to prepare them for the Russian and 
English markets. The Japanese government 
made experiments in the manufacture of black tea 
in the province of Ise, but the results were not 
Satisfactory, and no further efforts have been made 
to'compete in that line with China. Japan will continue 
to furnish the world’s supply of green tea. . . . 
The young tea-leaves, picked in May and early June, 
comprise more than half the whole season’s crop, 
succeeding growths of leaves being coarser and hav- 
ing less flavor. ‘Tea which is to be exported is 
treated to an extra firing, to dry it thoroughly before 
the voyage, and, at tho same time, itis * polished,’ 
or coated with indigo, Prussian blue, gypsum and 
other things, which give it the gray lustre that no 
dried tea-feaf ever naturally wore, but that American 
tea-drinkers insist on having. Before the tea-leaves 
are put in the pans for the second firing, men whose 
arms are dyed with indigo to the elbows, go down 
the lines and dust a little of the powder into each pan. 
Thon the tossing and stirring of the leaves follows, 
and the dye is worked thoroughly into them. z 
This skilled labor is paid tor at rates to make the 
Knights of Labor groan, the wage-list showing 
how impossible 'Tea-culture is for the United States until 
protectionist tea-drinkers are ready to pay ten dol. 
lars & pound for the commonest gardens. During the 
four busy months of tho tea-seagoi tho firers are 
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paid the equivalent of eleven and four-tenthe cents, 
United States gold, for a day’s work of thirteen hourg. 
Less expert hands, who give the second firing, of 
polishing, receive nine and six-tenthe cents a day- 
Those who sort and finally pack the tea and who 
work as rapidly and automatically as machines, get 
the immense sum of fifteen cents. . . . Hach year 
the United States pays over $7,000,000 for the nerve= 
racking green tea of Japan.—Garden and Forest. 

{Mrs. Seidmore must surely have been sadly mig- 
informed as to length of fermentation and as to harmful 
qualities in theine: this is the first wo have heard 
of them.—Ep. 7. 4, ] 


—- 
WOOD PULP INDUSTRY. 


Extract from the Report of the Chiof of the Division 
of Forestry, U.S. A. for 1890, by EH. Fernow. 


It can be said, without fear of contradiction, that in 
no field of industrial activity has a more rapid develop= 
ment taken place within the last few years than in that 
of the use of wood for pulp manufacture. The impor- 
tence of this comparatively new industry for the pro- 
sent, and still more for the future, oan hardly be over. 
estimated. Its expension during the next few decades 
may bring revolutionary changes in our wood consump- 
Hon, due to the new material, cellulose, fiber or wood 
pulp. 

Though rapid in its growth, the industry has by no 
means reached its full development. Not only is there 
room for improvements in the processes at present 
employed, but there are ali the time new applications 
found for the material. While it was in the first place 
designed to be used in the manufacture of paper only, 
by various methods of indurating it, its adaptation 
has become widespread; pails, water pipes, barrels, 
kitchen utensils, washtubs, bath tubs, washboards, doora, 
caskets, carriage bodies, floor coverings, furniture and 
building ornaments, and various other materials are 
made of it, and while the use of timber has been super- 
seded in shipbuilding, the latest torpedo ram of the 
Australian navy received a protective armor of cellue 
lose, and_our own new vessels are to be similarly pro- 
vided. While this armor is to render the effect of 
shots less disastrous by stopping up leaks, on the other 
hand bullets for rifle use are made from paper pulp. 
Of food products, sugar (glucose) and alcohol can be 
derived fromit, and materials resembling leather, cloth, 
and silk have been successfully manufactured from it. 
Ap entire hotel has beea lately built in Hamburg, 
Germany, of material of which pulp forms the basis, 
and it also ferms the basis of a superior lime mortar, 
fire and water proof, for covering and finishing walls. 

Ten years ago there were in Europe about five hun- 
dred woodpulp establishments, making in round figures 
15,000 tons of ground pulp, valued at over $5,000,000. 
With the development of the chemical processes since 
then, it is hardly possibly totell from day to day how 
fast the production iacrestes.—Lndian Forester. 


< 

TRANSACTIONS in jute fell off to a remarkable ex- 
tent in Tippera last year, The Commissioner of the’ 
Chittagong Division writes that the price of jute in 
Tippera fell from R5-8 to R1-8 per maund, and that, 
in consequence, the cultivators were reported in some 
places to have leftthe juteuncut. Noactual distresa 
was felt, though the extraordinary fall is said to have 
largely affected the revenue administration of the 
district,—Caleutta, Hnglishman, 

Insrcricipes, ETc.—Our growers, whose general 
apathy with regard to the employment of remedies, 
even for experimental purposes, is profound, and wha 
appear to leave unread the evidence that is put be- 
fore them, are, at any rate, not the only persons 
similarly affected. This is what is said bs the 
Colonial Botanist at the Cape:—“I have urged several 
importers to speculate in a sample, and done eyery- 
thing except:thump them over it. But they, one and 
all, seem to think the Cape fruit grower will not bother 
over his fruit trees, or put either money or elbow- 
grease into the protective measures which the Yankee 
fruitist finds to pay hand over hand. Let us hope 
they are mistaken,’—Gardeners’ Chroniele, 


THE 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES, 


Tre GreAT InpustTRIAL Minerats AND Merraus wrun 
ConstTituTr AN IuPorTANT FEATURE oF THE 
Mines anp Minine EXHIBIT aT THE 
Exposition. 


’ In no other department of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, perhaps, will be seen a greater diversity of 
exhibits than in that of Mines and Mining. Not only 
will there be a Ccazzling array of diamonds, opals, 
emeralds and other gems, and of the precious metals, 
buta mostextensive collection of iron, copper, lead and 
other ore:, and of their products; of coal, granite, mar- 
ble, sandstone and other building stone ; of soils, salt, 
petroleum, and, indeed, of almost everything, useful or 
beautiful, belonging to the minerel kingdom, How 
extensive the minoral exhibits from other countries will 
be, it is yet too carly to know, but the indications are 
that it willsurpass any that has heretofore been made. 
However that may be, there is no doubt that the mineral 
resources and products, not only of this country as a 
whole, but of each'state and fection, will be of the 
most complete and representative Cesoription. _ 4 

The coal industry in the United States is of gigantic 
proportions, involving the investment of many millions 
of capital and the subsistence of many hundreds of 
thousands of people. According to :eceut censu3 bul- 
letins the out-pnt of coal in 1889 alone aggregated 
104,576,299 tons, the value of which at {be mines was 
$131,421,172. Fully two-thirds of the states and terri- 
tories are coal producing. But great 2s is the annual 
production of coalin this country if is insignificant in 
comparison with the possibilities. Our coal resouress 
are simply enormous. Vast arcas of coal measures, 
thousands of miles ia extent, lie distributed between 
the Atlantic and Pacific and the northern and southern 
boundaries. Throughout the west and eouth coal miuing 
israpidly increasing in importance. _ ( 

The exhibit of coal at the Exposition, of course, will 
be qualitative rather than quantita‘ive. Not only will 
the different varieties of coal, which the different locali- 
ties produce, be shown, but chemical analyses of each 
and the results of tests determining economic value and 
adaptability to various uses, ‘The coal resources of the 
different states and sections will be shown by ge~logical 
maps and drawings showing corfiguraticn, stratification, 
éte., which will render apparent the extent and 
accessibility of the coal beds and veins. For example, 
it will be shown that coa] measures of varying thick- 
ness underiio a great portion of the state of Texas— 
some 40 or 50 counties—and that, although the coal 
production of Texas has thus far been comparatively 
small, the supply is practically inexhaustible, and that 
much of the coal is ofexcellent quality. Obiof Skiff is 
enlisting the co-operation of large coal exchanges and 
corporations, and expects to havea very extensive and 
complete exhibit. 

So too, as regards iron, The most strenuous efforts 
will be made to have an exhibit worthy of that great 
branch of industry. ‘This country is now the first 
nation in the world in iron producticn, haviug recently 
forged ahead of Great Britain, its only real competitor, 


Our production of pig iron now exceeds 10,000,000 tors’ 


annnally, or nearly four times what it was ten years 
ago, and the production of stee! now aggregates about 
5,000,000 tons # year, a growtn of nearly 800 per cent, 
in the decade. The developmint of the iron resources 
of the Southern states has been especially great and 
rapid. The display at the Exposition will be prepared 
aod collected under the fullest appreciation of the 
magnitu:le and importance of theiron industry. There 
will be shown all the many varieties of ores, with full 
data asto ths location and extent of their beds, the 
analysis of each ore, and, so far as possible the different 
processes of treatment in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. 


i 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Tea COMPANIES AND INVEsTORS.—We reproduce 
Mr. H. Barnshaw’s valuable statistical table of Indian 


tea companies, aud we recommend Ane Petr fo eu | 
kelected - 


it. If there aré hotter investments than wel 
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tea companies, we have not hed the good fortune 
to meet with them. It is useful, however, to know 
something sbout the past and present of the various 
gardens before msking a selection, and if farther 
information toan that given in this table is desired 
it ig not difficult to procure, and it is worth taking a little 
trouble about. 

JAPAN TrEA.—In hia report of the trade of Hiogo 
and Osaks for the past year Mr. Consul Enake 
stales that, owing to the incessant rains having forced 
the growth of the leaf, the quality of the first crop 
proved disappointing, and bad it not been for the 
effect which the marked advance in silver bad on 
exchange (higher rates preventing later teas from 
being laid down as cheaply), there can be little doubt 
that the seasoa would have proved an unsatisfactory 
ene {o shippers. As supplies increased, prices gradu- 
ally declined, uatil they showed a Grop of from two 
to tbree dollars oa the earlier prices paid for the 
better descriptions of leaf, andone dollar for commoa 
to medium grades, the Jatter being throughout the 
Season most in request. The second crop was more 
satisfactory in quality than the first, and towards 
the middle of July tome slight concessions oa the 
part of ho!lders, coupled with encouraging advices 
from the consuming markets, led to considerable 
business, the lower grades azaia meeting with mo3t 
enquiry. Increased firmness on the part of sellers 
fo'lowed, supplies being also withheld witha view to for- 
cing up prices, and as the season progressed a marked 
deterioration both in the quantity and quality 
became noticerble, A desline of 50 per cent in Suez 
freights materielly assisted the Japanese in main- 
taining values, notwithstanding the hizh ra‘es of 
exchange then ruling, and business continued on 
about the same basis until the end of September, 
holders taking advantage of every opportunity to 
vaise prices until they reached such a point as to 
render further buying unremunerative, especially in 
view of the inferior selection and paucity of stocks, 
which by this time had dwindled dowa to some 
270,000 1b. The financial crisis in Europe, in the fall 
of the year, put a sudden stop to business in the 
United States of America, the effects of which was 
quickly felt on this side, and the season was vir- 
tually closed by the end of October, although, as 
usual, a fow desultory purchases contiaued to be 
made, amounting to some 530,000 lb. The total 
business for the season was 21,639,431 lb. that for 1889 
having been 18,245,735 Jb. 

Last Werx’s Tra Marxet.—The Grocer says:— 
At last we are beginning to see a little more day- 
light. The total estimated out-turn from India is 
now reduced to 108,000,000 lb. Shipments from China 
have lately been on a very small scale, and instead 
of being 4,000,0001b. in excess, is now brought down 
on a par with last season’s, owing to the falling off 
in the export from Foochow. The news from China 
is getting more serious, and latest private telegrams 
say that civil war isimminent. The supply of com- 
mon tea from China is likely to be very small, and 
already the terminal market is reflecting the opinion 
of those who ought to know by a rise of 2 to 3 points; 
spot has been done at 511-16d, and May at 54d., 
while Indians are also much stronger. Privately there is 
no demand, and the public auctions of 17,400 packages 
showed panic prices. China teas offer most wonderful 
value, yet dealers say that if they buy them they 
co nos get ths retailers to take them, and exporters 
do net take any quintity. Importers cannos go oa 
taking such ruinous losses, and, we kelieye, many 
wii hold of their teas for a better market—at 
present there ia none. The public sales of Indian tea 
have agiin been on a scale ot magnitude, having been 
even heavier than previously, aud unprecedentedly 
large, reaching 37,320 packages; but a greater portion 
than preferred consisted of the poorer qualities, which 
cause] the demand to drag somewhat, as if the trade 
were over-supplied with these, and, although the bulk 
was disposed of, prices here’ and there avain ruled 
slightly ia favour ofthe buyer, Forthe smaller proportion 
of the finer and more usefal grades, however, there 
was a decidedly firmer tone, and they were taken 
off with greater readiness at full to slightly higher 
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rates, especially for strong Jliqucring kinds. The 
Produce Markets’ Review says:—The quantities of 
Indian tea brought forward aggregatei upwarde of 
37,000 packages, including a good assortment of all 
grades. The market generally showed greater steadi- 
ness, and with few exceptions former rates were wain- 
tained. The teas from the Assam district were 
actively competed for, the quality being up to the 
average of previous scasons, and so long as this is 
maintained, a good demand may be expected, as 
prices favour an increasing consumption. There have 
been no changes of importance in Ceylon teas, but with 
& continuance of somewhat small gales, prices show 
considerable firmness. Good flavoury Pekoes at from 
9d upwards are in request, and sell freely, whereas, 
some two months since, such a price as 9d to 93d was 
almost unprocurable for leaf teas, Brokea teas have 
also been in better demand, aud those at from 831 to 
94d show a rise of from 44 to $d from the lowest 
point. Fine to finest kinds al-o show a distinct im- 
provement, and the finest lots of the season have lately 
passed the hammer.—A, and C. Mail, Oct. 2. 


i 


THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY. 


The particulars of Jast month’s exports of cotton 
from Bombay, which our local correspondent te!egraphs 
today, show ua decrease on July as July did on June, but 
this is probably because the season is drawing to a close. 
Now that the ond of the long lane of depression 
in the markets of China and Japan appears to have 
been reached, avd a brisk revival of trade in those 
great markets for Indians gools hes commence( the 
prospects of the Indian cotton industry are more 
hopeful. The development of the Indiau textile in- 
dustries has been xemarkably rapid and yet steady, 
and there is no reason why, with reasonable caution, 
this advance should uot continue. Six years ago the 
to'al textile trade represented a value of about 531 
lakhs, and it has now increased to 9895 lakhs, or 
over 86 per cent, There ere 184 milis at work oc 
in course of erection in India, containing 33,51,694 
spindies, and 24,531 looms, These consume approxi- 
mately 4,200,000 ewt of cotto. and afford employ- 
ment to 111,018 hands daily. Thirty-three years ago 
there were only 12 mills in Indie, with a spindle 
power of 338,000, and consuming 227,500 cwt of cotton, 
Bombay is, of course, far abead of the other Presi- 
dencios and contains on Bombay Island alone 67 
mills, with a spindle and loom power of 1,909,123 
and 14,374 respectively, and employing 61,981 bands 
for a consumption of 762,562 bales (of 33 cwt each) 
of coiton. In thse Presidency of Bombay there are 
further 24 mills, containing 451,064 spindles and 4,140 
looms, and emplo,ing 16,140 hands and using 130,158 
bales of cotton. Tho ‘ Kiogdom” thus accounts 
for 94 mills out of the 134 in thea Indian Empire. 
Madras comes next, longo intervello, with 11 mills, 
containing 243,512 spindles and 555 looms. Bengal 
has 9 concerns, with a spindle power of 318,000 and 
200 looms. The Bengal mills, however, consume 


104,858 bales of cotton against 64,614 in Madras.’ 


The mill industry in this county has recently been read 
& very cevere leseon on the evils of excessive production, 
which has resulted in a combined short time movement 
in Bombay. Some steps were ab:olulely necessary, 
as the Olica markets, which aro the backbone of the 
Bombay mill industry, and becomo glutted with 
supplies fo that sales could scarcely be forccd evea 
at cost price. There are only two ways of 
meeting a crisis like this, namely short time 
or a reduction of wages. The latter course, however, 
is impracticable in a country like India, where the 
wages of the operative are a fixed quantity irres- 
pective of the state of trade; so there was nothing 
else open to the millowners than to agree to sbort 
time. This they wisely determined to adop*, aad 
out of the 66 mills at work in Bombay 59 signed an 
agreement to suspend work for 8 days and 4 days 
per month (according to whether they were spinning 
mills only or spinning and weaving concerns ag well) 
from the 15th September to the 81st December, 


’ stocks) 


| low prices ruliag, which 
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1891 ; and the others were expected to sign ina few 
days. One great difficulty in unanimous stoppage in 
varied concerns is offered by the different coaditions 
they work under. Some only spin, others spin, weave 
and dye; others again havo a purely local trade, and 
some mainly an export one, A refusal to co-operate 
for short time is thus easily understood, unless all 
tie branches of trade are equally depressed. For 
example, take e, mill which spins, weaves and dyes ; 
and ove that only spins. Tho yarn trade boing ut- 
atly demoraliced, it might pay tho spinning mill to 
agree to short time, but not the other, which could 
get along with its cloth and dyed goods trado, This 
trouble has been guarded against in Bombay by per- 
mitting spinning and weaving concerns to work four 
days per month more than solely spinning factories, 
and the Committee of the Millowners’ Association is 
to be congratulated on the success of its scheme, which 
cannot fail to place the textile trade of Bombay 
on @ much healthier basis. The China market has 
already recovered from its stagnation, and large 
transactions are reported to hava taken place at 
advancing rates. Witb the safeguard of short tine 
against a second gurfeiting of the consuming centres, 
the prospects of the Bombay mills are decidedly 
cheerful. All exporters have again entered the markets, 
and not Orly has almost all the ready stock boon 
taken up, Lut extensive forward contracts, in some 
cises into the year 1892, have been made. Prices 
have advanced from # 1-16th to a ¥ of an anna per 
pound from the lowest point touched a month ago, 
and the sales during the first half of the past month 
have aggregated some 40,000 bales, mostly 10’s. 16’s, 
and 20’s, ‘Toe export yarn trade may therefore be 
said to be ina flourishing condition. A contemplation 
of the import trade in piece goods and yarns also 
offers some food for reflectiou. The figares show that 
there has been an immense decrease in piece goods, 
with a elight increase in yarns. Tho insignificance of 
Madras trade in piece goods, as compared with the 
sister Presidencies, is very remarkabls, The statistics 
of exports of piece goods and varns from India in 
1896 and 1891 up to Jane 30th are eminently satis- 
factory, pointing as they do to a large increase in 
both departments, 

Having now dealt with manufactured goods, we will 
turo to the raw material. No reliable statistical data 
of the imports and exports of cotton are published 
in Madras and Oalcatta, and we can therefore quote 
no figures of any value. In Bombay the ease is ditffo. 
rent, accurate statements being regulirly promulgated. 
From these we find that the imports ot cotton into 
Bombay this year, (from 1st January to 16th Septem- 
ber) from the interior, show a decrease of over 45,000 
bales compared with 1890, spread over all varisties 
except Madras, Westerns, Khandeish, and Bengals. 
The exports also are very much less than last year. 
As the exports to China and Oalcutta show an increase 
of 26 and 162 per cent. respectively, the decline is 
solely attributable to Huropean shipments, and is no 
doubt due in a great measure to the extensive adul- 
teration and false packing so often alluded to, The 
season for cotton all over the country was a poor one, 
aad the prospects of the coming crop are infinitely 
worse. The area under cotton this year shows a con- 
siderable decrease ag compared with 1890-1, the main 
cause of which is no doubt the character of the season, 
and the deficient rainfall, though the diminished 
European demand, combined with the poor prices 
obtainable for the Indian s!aple (due to large American 
may contribute to the result. Statisticians 
caleulate that the yield of the coming crop will be 20 
per cent below that of last year, and that the quality 
will be 5 per cent. inferior a3 to value, Here in 
Madras the outlook is not cheerful. In Coimbatore, 
Kurnool, Dharwar, and Bellury the rains have been 
so deficient and backward that the crop of cotton is 
likely to fall far short of last season, and as last 
season’s Outturn was about 30 per cent. below the 
previous yoar, more than en 8 anna yield can scarcely 
be counted on, Toexporters this is the gloomy pros- 
pect, though mill owners can take comfort from the 
will enable them to fill 
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their requirements at a profitable margin. However» 
taking the cotton trade of India ell round, it is in 
a distinctiy flourishing condition, and the enormous 
strides it has made in the past decade bear evidence 
to the energy and enterprise of the numerous cari- 
talists who have been engaged upon its devclopment. 
—M. Mail, Oct 3rd. 


—-~_—_- -_}___— 
VERSUS CULTIVATION 
TEA ESTATES. 


HAND-WEEDING 
ON 


The subject of hand-weeding versus cultivation * does 
not receive the attention which it deserves. The for- 
mer practice has now for yenra been observed on 
manyt Oeylon Estates, and it would be interesting and 
instructive to know the comparative results. Planters 
generally in India, have all along believed implicitly 
in cultivation, end when, now and agnin, reference has 
been made in public papers to the advantages of hand- 
weeding, a8 practised in Ceylon, it has been lightly 
passed over, and bas perhaps not reccived the atten- 
tion which the subject merits. Now that there are 
s0 many gardens in the little sister Oolony which have 
come +o fall bearing, and may well be supposed to 
have reached their full limit of production in quality 
as well as quantity, there must be sufficient data to 
enable us to get at a complete and reliable ecmpari- 
son ofresults. The most satisfactory comparison must, 
of course, be in Ceylon itself, if there be a sufficient 
number of gardens which have persistently carried out 
a system of thorough cultivation to set against the 
great number which have practised hand-weeding from 
the first; failing this we must fall back for the one 
side upon the experience gained in Assam, Darjeeling, 
Dooars, etc., and if it can bo shown that our friends 
who labour in the yeunger Colony ‘can, as has been 
o fn stated, produce better results with a smaller 
expenditure of labour, it is high time that planters 
in. India should *‘ take a leaf out of their book.” 

There are several points which aro patent to a)l who 
have had avy considerable experience of planting and 
cultivating tea, and which may be briefly summarized 
as follows:—~ 

1, A plot which has.beon kept well dug will invari- 
ably yield a much larger quantity of leaf, and better 
leaf thana plot which has beon kept free of weeds 
by being sickled only. 

2.. It is exceedingly difficult to make tea grow upon 
an old rosd, or a piece of ground which bas, for many 
years, beon the site of houses, or otherwise been 
continually beaten down, and tea grown upon such 
places will for many years, produce next to nothing. 

3. Land which has, by means of cattle passing over 
it, or otherwise, become trodden down, in course of 
time becomes (1) less productive of jungle ; (2) the class 
of jungle becomes different, and (3) Unally as the 
process goes on jungle disappears altogether. There 
are some other things such as the following which 
may have escaped the observation of some planters. 
Young tea which has keen only hand-weeded, and 
which has had vo propex stirring up of the soil 
from the time of plavting till, say, three years old, 
throws its lateral roots much nearer the surface than 
ten, which has bad a periodical digging suitable 
to its age, it may be tho mere breaking of tho svil 
round the plant with the fingers the first year, and 
digging more or less deeply with an implement after- 
wards ; again on sloping land where the surface soil 
bas been from rush of water, or a bad system of 
cultivation, carried away from the roots of the plants 
to a depth of eight inches or more, the lateral roots, 
of course, become exposed, and on poor soil it usually 
happens that the plants become sickly, or are killed 
outright; but it is invariably tho case in such in- 
stanecea thet if the gub-soil (or the remaining soil) is 

* Cultivation” in India means a periodical turn- 
ing down of the weeds into the ground by means 
of the hoe,—our Ceylon “mamoty.”—Ep. 7. A, 

+ For “many,” all” might bo read, The leading 
Ceylon planters aroopposed to “ cultivation ” which 
involves cutting masses of tea rootlets,—Ep, 7’, A, 


good end fertile tho plants will (with cultivation) 
continue to flush vigorously, and, in course of time, 
look a8 healthy and well as similar plants which 
have vot lost any soil. On most of the old 
gardens in the Darjeeling district there ere plots 
where such plante sre to be seen ; the original collar 
of the p'ant standing twelve inches or more above 
the surface of the ground with the stumps of the 
old lateral roots sticking out, lke the knots on the 
club cf “ Giant Despair,” and, at the same time, the 
bush itself is in a high state of efficiency, flushing 
quite as well as any plants in the particular plot; 
thus ehowing thas the plant has established new 
lateral roots as required by the altered ecnditions. 

Now it remains to be stated what bearing all these 
facts have upon the question of hand-weeding versus 
cultivation. With tbe former treatment, it seems 
reascnable to expect that before very long the weeding 
em be done very cheaply, because the soil must 
become caked and hard from coolies’ treading upon 
it for the purposes of plucking leaf, pruning, ete., 
but it is reasonable to suppose that the sume causes, 
which result in the killing out of weeds, will also 
operate towards weakening tea plants and reducing 
their efficiency. On tbe other hand, it is a well- 
established fact that deep cultivation stimulates the 
growth of the plants, and even if such cultivation is 
done in such a rough and uncouth way as to cut away 
many of the lateral roots, the plant does no! receive 
any permanent injury, but soon repairs the damage 
dene, Hand-weeding on old tea has been done on rome 
gardens in Darjecling district, and with grcat success 
but only during a month or two of very wet weather, 
and only when the soil has previously been dug very 
deep and thoroughly pulverized.—Jndian Planters’ 
Gazette. 


—_— 
A. REVIEW OF THE PRICES OF 
QUININE IN THE U. S. MARKET. 


The conditions cf demand and supply in medicinal 
articles vary to an extent almost unheard of in many 
other articles of commerce, and these yariations have 
nowhere been more marked than in quinine. Wereprint, 
on another psge, a tabular statement of some interest- 
ing facts conserning the range of prices of quinine 
during a very considerable period. A thoughtful peru- 
sal of these tables will serve to bring to the mind of 
the observer not merely the fluctuations in the price 
of this valuable commodity, but might furnish a thread 
on which to hang the history of modern pharmacenti- 
cal chemistry. 

After passing out of the category ofa mere curiosity 
the alkaloid gradually settled down toward a price 
which admitied of its general use. Improvement in 
manipulation and possibly also increased competition 
sufficed to maintain the general downward tendency 
for some time until in 1837 a price of $1 40 per ounce 
was reached. An upward movement then sect in which, 
with an occasional relapse, as in 1842, carried the 
price to $3 and upwards. The marked decline ob- 
servable in 1857 was largely attributable to the aboli- 
tion of the fifteen per cent. duty on cinchona barks. 
The rise in price from 1866 was due, primarily, of 
course, to the changed conditions arising from the 
civil war, including increased consumption, diminished 
gupplies due to the perils of navigation incidental 
to the war, and an increased costsrising from these 
combined causes, and from the imposition of a high 
rate of duty, ranging up to forty-five per cent. for 
quinine itself, and tweuty per cent for the bark. The 
high range of prices continued to rule for some years, 
reaching the maximum of $450 per ounce in 1877, 
since which time there has been a gradual decline 
to the present low valucs of nineteen cents for foreign 
bulk. At this juncture the influence of the East 
India barks began to be felt. In 1876 only 1,777 
bales of this bark was imported into London, but 
the quantity rapidly increased to 6,260in 1877, 13,460 
in 1880, and 20,692 in 1881. In 1879 the aikalcid 
was also placed on the tree list, It is this last 
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downward movement that has caused tremendous 
losses, and in many cases ruin, to those who have 
maintained faith in the market price of the article. 


The large deals, the excitement, and the fioal failures, 


occurring when 2 price of $3 was predicted ag the 
bottom figure ix 1880 and thereabcuts, will no doubt 
be vividly remembored by many members of the tread. 

A noteworthy feature of the market for large bulk 
here for some time past is the fact that our prices 
are below a parity with those quoted in London. 
There are several theories tenable us to the causes lead- 
ing to thiy condition of affairs. One of these is that the 
foreign manufacturers use this market asa dumping 
ground for their bulk goods, preferring to eell here when 
they find it necessary to realize, even at a little under 
current prices, rather than to demoralize the markets 
nearer their own houses. Another theory is to 
the effeot that owing to the speculative spirit of 
Americans much larger quantities of quinine have 
been carried by outside speculators here than is the 
case in London. When one of these outside holders 
becomes disgusted and concludes to pocket his loas 
he is nearly always compelled to break the market 
in order to unload. Still anoth r factor in the market 
is the change which has occurred ia tho msthed of 
handling the alkaloid. While physicians’ prescriptions 
formeriy offered an outlet for the bu'k of the drug 
used, now the principsl demand is from tho public 
direot, who purchase the coated pils in bottles of 
100 each. Where half dozen or» dcezen pills were 
former)|y ordered by tho physician ; be now merely says 
“ast a bottla of quining pills,” and as a conse- 
quence, the pill makers have come to be probably the 
largest purcbasers of bulk goods, and purchasing in 
ea large way, they come to be very close buyers. 
The gradual increase in the percentage yield of cin- 


chona barks has also tended to reduce the vost cf | 
manufacture, and the heavy production cf bark has | 
kept the crude materialat a low range of values for | 


some time past, 


With these agencies militating against an advanco | 
the future of the drug looks duil indeed, and if re- | 


Guires a savguine disposition to be able to predict any 
material change fur the better. 


combination is scarcely to be counted among the im- 
m¢diate probabilities.—Ov, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


eee 
A TALK ABOUT TEA, 


(By the Pilgrim.) 


The abnormal weather still seems the chief topic 
among my Assam correspondents. Fiom D:brugarh 
a friend writes, ‘‘I really believe it gets hotter every 
day instead of cooler. We ara back again into the 
old blazing heat, and Lam nearly done up. I have 
poi felt the heat the whole season as much as I 
have done the Jast few dajs. There has vot been 
a cloud in the sky for a week; the sun just blazes 
from 6 a.m. till 6 p.m.” 

Energetic rushes round the Kanjari are out of the 
question under such circumstances; and naturally 
there ig a good deal of sickness amongst the coolies. 
It is very hard to geta full day’s work out of them ; 
the unusual beat disposes them to glink into shady 
spots under convenient trees Whenever the ‘ boss-eye”’ 
is off them. 

From. Nowgoug it is the samo story; everything 
very much in want of rain, and # very unhealthy 
season is the report, A correspondent writes: “ Ther- 
mometer at 96° in the verandah today, and the who'e 
place parched up.” One of my Tezpur correspondents 
euys: ‘The weather I registered in my list continved 
uvtil the 23cd of September, when we had a fall of 
111 inches, so wo havo now had 4°15 inches this 
month. ‘This with a total of 5:99 inches for August, 
ab ut beats the record. Surely we must have coe 
rain to come yet: 1 am sure I hope so.” 

Tbe most curious part cf the matter is that, not- 
Withstunding all this abnormal drought and heat, 


Ti is true that 2 com- | 
bioation of the half dozea manufacturers migbt bring | 
about highor prices, but in view of the attitude as- | 
sumed by some of the largest manufacturers such a | 


| 


outturn does not seem to bo suffering, to any practical 
extent, so far, at lenst. The correspondents from 
whose letters | have quoted above seem sl] pretty happy 
on the subject of their crop for the seasou. The 
Dibrugarh man is keeping well up to arevised increased 
estimate; Nowgong smiles oheerfuliy as 
“done feirly wiel!, nevertheless; over 300 maunds 
aheid of last year to date;” while my ‘Tezpore 
frieud talzs of thousands in » lordly way, that takes 
the wind out of poor managers who strugle for teng 
and only meation hundreds when they are “ balking” 
after dinner. A man who can make 1,800 maands ina 
dry mosath like this September has been, who ex- 
pected to close over 9,000 maunds, and who placidly 
remarks ‘that will average about 134 maunds per acre” 
—such a man ought to filter out his information in 
instalments. It seems @ sizo too Jarge to grasp en 
block. I am very much afraid, however, that unless 
Octo'er turns cut pretty wet which there seems yery 
little chance of it doing at present, the dry weather 
and heat of the past month must tell; and a rapid 
decrease in outturn and an early “shut up” all round 
may be looked for. 

Prices sre very far from being a cheerful 
subject just now. Is is significant of the state 
of the market that not a single garden in Assam 
and Oachar, and oniy ono in Darjiling, got 
en average of two figures in last week’s sales. hore is 
only one garden in Darjiling which bas scored up to 
eleven annas, Aud the solitary two figure Darjiling 
eloven snna average is contributed by Pekoe and broken 
Pekoe. no lower claes teas. Tho average of the sale 
appears to be about six annas, and this is not exhila- 
rating. The home sale3 are a trifle more cheerful, and 
average of a shiling anda half-penny tor Assam on 
8,484 packages having been attained, and some marks, 
notably the well-known Jokai Company’s Panitolla and 
Hakanpukri marks showing up gradually with aver- 
ages of 2-44 to 13, Osachar and Syihet do not come out 
so well, averaging; 84d. for 3,701 packages. Darjiling, 
as usual, tops the list with 2,482 psuckages, avera- 
ging 1-13. 

One consolation, as I remarked in my last letter, is 
that if this extraordinary weather continues, and. out- 
turn consequently suffers, prices must surely rise, as 
supply will fall below estimates considcrably. Every 
sorrow ba3 its twin joy. 

I see *' Sam. Hogarth” ig to the fore again on the 
labour question. He did yeoman’s servico in the 
“prutal planter and poor oppressed coolie” business 
a couple of years ago, when the Native press were 
suffering from an unususily severe spasm ot righteous 
indignation; and his invitaticn to Gavgooly Babu, 
the secretary to some Association whose august de- 
signation 1 forget, to come and see things for 
himself choked that geutleman end his colleagues 
off for a while. I thiak this is “Sam’s” first ap- 
pearance in print since his retura from his trip 
home. “More power to his elbow.” If he ean, by 
etirring up the Caicutiaa Dea Association, the Dis- 
tricts Labour Aesociation, or any Association at all, 
only succeed in getting that wretched arkatti_ sys- 
tem of recruiting Knooked on the head, he will 
deserve a statue opposite the Dibrugarh Club. I 
fear it is impossible, as has been attempted, to re- 
tain the system under proper checks and restrictions 
these look Jove'y on paper, but they don’t work, and 
there is nothing forit but to abolish the arkatt?, extir- 
pate him root aud branch, and reiy upon sidar re. 
cruiling, pure and simpie. There may be, undoubtedly 
there would be, a great cecal of difficulty at first. 
Gerdea sindars sent down to recruit are often 
utterly uosuccessful; but that again is chiefly due 
to tho machinations of the arkattt. L«bour must be 
had; and if strdars cant get it, it must be bought 
somebow. Mr. Hogarth in his para. 3 and the fdllow- 
ing one clearly shows the utterly objectiouable points 
of the urkatti system, and the difficulties the. se¢dar 
labours under, as opposed to him. His last paragraph, 
too, ie deserving of u.ost serious consideration. That this 
Gisgvaceful system of “wan selling”? has grown up, 
aud that tha planter has to depend on it chiefly for 
his labour supply, is no fault of his, but is direotly 
due to the native agitations against the then existing 


he saya 
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recruiting system—areasonable, humane, and generally 
smoothly working system—based on the recruiter who 
had “ been there,’ beenup and worked on the gardens 
judged what the life was like and the probabilities, 
of making ‘ life worth living ” a5 compared with life 
in his native village or eleewhere, and who went 
down to brieg up his own family, relatives and friends, 
and their families, relatives and friends, as many ag 
he could get, Thero was ne abduction, crimping, no 
man selling,” only a plain statement of advantages 
to be gained by emigration, at worst slightly coloured 
by a sirdar eager to impress his relations and friends 
with the advantage of the chanze, and get his bonus 
per head for a large number of recruits, Put the 
coloring at its hizhest, after all, the sirdar was taking 
his own people to share a life that he had himself 
found by personal experierca not only endurable, 
but profitable and pleasant, and the system forms a 
striking contrast to the arkatt: one, which, with its 
attendant evils of m-srepresentations, forcible abduc- 
tions, aud the general traffic in human flesh goes 
nearly to deserve the stigma of a “slave trade,’ by 
which it was designated by a recent writer from the 
Madras side, when the Ganjam district was thrown 
open to coolie recruiting- It isto beboped that Mr. 
Hozarth’s effort will be seconded by united action on 


the part of the various associations concerned.— 
Calcutta Lnglishman. 
ee 


HOW TO SAVE EXPENSE IN PAINTING 
UPON EXTERIOR SURFACKS. 


We always expect greater service than we receive 
from it because our system of exterioi painting is a 
failure, It involves an actual loss each time of painting, 
of more than two huuadred per cent., which in the 
aggregate for the entire country amounts to a positive 
loss of many millions of dollars by painting three 
times where once only is necessary. 

This statement may appear exaygerated, nevertheless 
it is easily proven, as we sal show. 

Such waste hag been going on many years, and not 
unnoticed by property, holders, but has been endured 
for the reason that no one has appeared who could 
solve this mystery. A discovery has been made and 
verified that by a very small extra expense, paint can 
be made to last three times as long as it has hitherto, 

Experiments have been made with the various piz- 
ments, oils and vehicles employed for paiating purposes, 
to ascertain which is the most durable; also the best 
method of applying it. 

The most intricate problem becomes plain and simple, 
when understood, but without some knowledge of 
chemistry to enable us to see the varicus relations of 
cause and effect upon eich other by these thing:, we 
cannot accomplish much. Object l:ssons arealso helpful 
on our stucy asin this case it is ¢o proved. 

The exterior wall of a brick houss in process of 
preparation to receive a coat ot what is termed mastic 
finish attracted our attention. It was being covered 
with repeated coats vf quick drying Jinsee! oil until 
it became glossy, 
with oil was spread with a trowel as plaster upon 
the surface. 

It furnished the ilea desired at once; this is the 
thing necessary to be done: Before painting prepare 
the surface by fi'ling the porcs or grain of the wood 
with quick oxidizing linseed oil for the support of the 
paint. Accordingly the cxperitneut was made on a 
Jarye ecale and for a 1 ng period of ten years in 
the following order: The oxide of zine was selected 
partly for its having been rejected for outside work 
by peinters generally, on account of its cracking and 
peeling off, and part'y for its being the oxide of a 
hard metal. 

he best Caleutta raw linseed oil prepared with 
chemicals without beat to cause i¢ to oxidize quickly 
and thus preserve its naiural elasticity like oil when 
it begins to fatten was emp'oyed to coat the bare 
woud twice before painting, and when dry the same 
ol was used to mix the zinc, two coat; of which was 
applied upon a large house so as to prepare a fair 


when the composition prepared: 


opportunity for a test to all points of the compass 
during a period of ten yeers. 
At the expiration of the tenth year on the side ex- 


‘po ed to the South, the pains was somewiaat bleached, 


bu. remained firm without signs of perishing, on the 
no th side it had the sppearance of with-tanding 
another ten years test. 

This oil possesses all the qualities of very old oil 
without the expense of storage aud accumulation of 
interest for several years. A single coat of it over 
old paint is more durable than a coat of the process 
lead paint. Judging feom these experiments it is very 
evident that we employ too little oil in painting on 
exteriors, and this is the true method of applying it 
for great durability. 

The manufzcturers of liquid mixed paints ein now 
take advantage of this information and relieve their 
customers of an extraordiniry expense from the 
scaling of their paints. 

ASAHEL WHEELER, 
—Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


——————— 

A New Wosp.—Western Australia is producing 
a wood which is destined to bo much in favour 
with church builders. This is the jarrah wood, 
which ig as hard and durabls as oak, but possesses 
a rich, deep colour like mahogany cr very old 
oak, and is well adapted for panelliog and carving. 
Old Herne Church, in Kent—where the Te Deum 
was first sung in the linglish language—has just 
been reroofed with jarrah, and the effect is said to 
be star:Jingly fine. The church is now completely 
restored.—A. IF, Press, 

Tue probability of iarge shipments of fruits to 
this country being made from our Australian 
Colonies in thse early future, the practicability of 
which has been so recently demonstrated by the 
great quantities of excellent Tasmanian apples with 
which our markets have this year beeu supplied, 
is now further exemplified by the arrival of a small 
consignment of raising from ihe Australian Irrization 
Colonies, on the River Murray, being the first fruits 
received from these settlements, the establishment 
of which, some three or four years ego, has been 
attended with cuch remarkable succ2ss that their 
progress has been degeribed by « solonial bishop who 
recently visited them—Dr. Thoraton, of Ballaret— 
aS simply ‘“‘amazing.” A quantity of raisins are 
now on view at the London offices of the Australian 
Irrigation Colonies in Queen Victoria Sirect. They 
are entirely sun-dried, the clear dry atmosphere 
of that part of Australia where the sett'emonts 
are situated enabling the drying of all descrip- 
tions of fruit to be carried out in the most perfect 
mannerand without risk of injary. They have 
been pronounced of excellent quality, both in 
flavour and appearance, and are very attractively 
put up in 2 ib., 6 lb, and 12 Ib. boxes. 
The above consignment will, in due course, 
be followed by others of a no less interesting 
character, embracing the following valuable fruits 
of commerce :—Oranges, l-mors, raisins, currants, 
apricots, peaches, figs, &¢., together wit wine, 
olive oii, and other products, for which 6 large 
demand is autisipated in this country in future 
years. The total area of land constituting the 
Australian Irrigation Colonics, and of which some 
25,000 acres at each of the iwo settlements 
(Mildura and Renmark) are now being dealt with 
will fall but little short of bhalf-a-million acres; and 
although the colonial domaud will probably sb3orb 
the entire production for some years—there being 
at present a large importation of these fruits, &e., 
into Australia from foreign cauntries-—au extended 
t.ciprocal trade with the mother country will be 
early cultivated (more especially with reference to 
wine, oil, &c.), in view of the enormous future 
production which is confidently anticipated and 
practically assured.—H. Mail, 
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To the L£dttor. 


MR MAITLAND KIRWAN’S TEA PAPER, 


Billiter Square Buildings, 
London, E. @., Oct. 1st, 1891. 


Dear Sir,—I notice the attack made upon my 
paper linings by Messrs. W. H. Davies & Co,, 
contained in their letter appearing in your over- 


land issue of 4th September. 

Wholesome criticism is 
reasonable grounds, but that of Messrs. : 
Co, appears to have for its foundation the views 
expressed in a letter tothem of a London firm 
whose name is disoreetly concealed. ‘Two reasons 
sro given for endeavouring to show why these 
linings are a ‘worthless article’ for the purpose 
in view. J ist, because they are said to be porous, 
and secondly, the supposition that the trade would 
not give as good a price for tea packed thus, as 
fori lead-lined packages. 

With rezard to the fir.t of these revsons it appears 
to me that his proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and we have now had these linings 
pretty extensively tried with complete success. The 
remarks in Mesars. Wilson, Smithett & Co.’s. Cir- 
cular from time to time respecting them and the 
testimony of those who have made trial of them 
ought I think to be the best proof of their efficacy 
in protecting and preserving the tea ; and as regards 
the enclosed certificate from perhaps one of 
the highest authorilies on these matters, may prove 
of interest to any who are alill sceptical on this 
point. 

As regards the second reason given for condemn- 
ing the paper, I may say at once thatit is not borne 
out by facts. It has been found that the 
trade buy the paper-lined packages as 
readily as the others, and so far from their 
giving a lower price, in some instances a 
farthing more has been secured; and I think I 
am justified in saying that since these new 
linings have been introduced there bas been a distinct 
enquiry for teas packed thus, the opinion being 
that this paper obviates entirely the tinny flavor 
imparted to all teas to a more or lets degree 
by the lead. 

As to the perquisite obtained for the lead, the 
head partner of a large firm of grocers, with whom 
I conferred on this point some time ago laughingly 
assured me that if the quality of the tea was good 
there need be no fear on that score, and his 
words have been amply confirmed. 

In conclusion let me say, that I am gatisfied 
after repeated trials, that these linings are thorough- 
ly suitable in every respect for the packing of tea ; 
nevertheless I will always be grateful to 
receive suggestions which might in any way 
further that to perfect the articles. 

With regard however to the wholesale attack 
made by Messrs. Davies & Co. on the linings, had 
this firm made trial of them and found them 
inadequate in preserving the tea, their letter 
would have assuredly deserved a hearing. As it is, 
doubtless their remarks will be received at their 
proper value. 

It is I understand generally known that this 
firm are sellers of the tea lead, and it is not un- 
natural to suppose that they would dislike seeing 
any new article brought forward in competition 
therewith.—Your obedt, servant, 


J. M, MAITLAND KIRWAN, 
46 


good if based upon 
Davies & 


P. S.—Annexed is copy of letter received from 
the brokers relative to the last shipment in these 
linings, which speaks for itself. 

Copy of letter received from Messrs. Wilson, 
Smithett &Oo., 7e Paper Lining for Tea Ohests. 

Dear Sir,—Referring to our Report on Elkadua Tea 
er ‘‘Goorkha’’ we notice that the Pekoe and Pekoe 
Souchong like the same grades in the “Bengal” ship- 
ment are packed in paper lined packages. We have 
carefully inspected all these teas and find them tobe 
in excellent condition, the paper lining in each instance 
proving quite damp and air proof.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Wiuson, SmirHetr & Co. 

Messrs J. M. Kirwan & Oo, 

(Removed from 17, Bloomsbury Square. 

Dr. Redwood, ¥.1.¢., F.c.s., T. Horne Redwood, 
F.C. s., F. 1. ¢., A. J. de Hailes, F. 1.¢., F.c.s., Analysts 
and Consulting Chemists. 

2,Fisher Street, Red Lion Square, W.C.,, 
London, 30th Sept. 1891. 

Messrs. J. M. Kirwan & Co., Billiter Square Buildings, 
London. 

We hereby certify that we have tested the paper 
supplied by Messrs. J. M. Kirwan & Co., for the purpose 
of lining tea chests, and we have found it to be of a 
remarkably fine and pure quality. We are of opinion 
that it would preserve to the tea its delicate aroma 
without imparting any extraneous flavour.—T. Horne 
Repwoop, A. J. pe Hares. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR TEA LEAD. 
61, Old Broad St., H. O. 


Dear Sir,—I have observed of late several articles 
and communications which have appeared in the 
columns of the Ceylon Observer and those of the 
Tropical Agricu/turist touching upon the very great 
difficulty in the supplying of tea lead to Indian and 
Ceylon planters. As the writers point out, upon the 
proper solution of this difficulty, the price of tea in 
London markets is dependent to a very large extent; 
and its importance, in view of the remarkable growth 
of the Indian and Ceylon Tea trade, cannot very 
well be over-estimated. Suggestions have been 
made for the substitution for tea lead of parch- 
ment-prepared paper or an admixture of lead and 
paper; but while it is claimed for these substitutes 
that they answer as well as the lead and are to 
be had at a reduced cost, the advantages do 
not appear in practice to have made them- ~- 
selves particularly manifest. I have given the 
matter very careful consideration for some five 
yoars past, my attention having first been drawn 
to the subject at a time when the Indianiiy 
trade had not attained to nearly its present pro- 
portions, and when the necessity for reducing the 
cost of the lead was not so apparent. The re- 
markable growth of the tea trade in India and 
Ceylon coupled with the demand for cheap tea in 
the London markets has however forced this ques- 
tion very specially upon my attention; and I feel 
that the time is ripe commercially for the sub- 
mitting to those interested a practical method 
whereby the price of tea-lead to the Indian 
planters can be reduced considerably below i's 
current price. My estimate is based upon personal 
knowledgeof the lead supply and of the tea trade, 
and also upon the best practical advice as well 
as the published testimony of exports; and it is 
very far from being a sanguine one, for I have 
left the very widest margin for any difficulties 
which might by any possibility present themselves. 
Ido not myself believe that any satisfactory sub- 
stiute for tea-lead will be found, and I should like 
it to be clearly understood that I propose to supply 
the real article. My project aims solely at the re- 
duction of the cost, Injustice to myself however I 
cannot make this project public property, but as I 
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notice thatthe matteris engaging—as well it may— 
the earnest attention of the Ceylon Planters’ Associ- 
ation, I have ventured to communicate to the 
Chairman of that Association my willingness, under 
certain guarantees, to disclose the nature of my 
project, prefectly assured that it only needs to be 
known to be undestood and appreciated,—Yours 


truly, 
W. G. OARDOZO. 


INSECTS ATTACKING ACACIA 
MELANOXYLON. 
Albion, Nuwara Eliya, Oct. 15th. 


S1r,—On page 313 ofthe Tropical Agriculturist 
for November :889, in Mr. Maiden’s letter on 
Wattles, he mentions that.‘‘in Australia the wood of 
acacias is.exceedingly liable to attacks by the. larva 
of certain lepidoptera”’ &c,, &c. By this post I send 
in:a match box 2.small twigs of Acacia melanoxylon 
cut off and riddled by some poochies, a few of 
which are still in the wood. Last week i cut down a 
five-year-old tree as it was looking sick: the 
accompanying is @ specimen of the interior.— Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR KELLOW. 


[Up till now we have never seen Acacia melanoxy- 
lon in Ceylon suffer.from any pest except the 
parasitie loranthus, which could so easily be removed 
by a bamboo pole with a knife or sickle attached to 
the end, used for the clearing process. But there is 
no mistake as to the boring by insects of the 
specimen of wood from Mr. Kellow’s five-)ear-old 
tree.. We have submitted the twigs to our entomo- 
logical. referee, and he reports as follows :—‘'The 
numerous -small holes in the wood are made by a 
minute boring beetle, name unknown to me. It 
probably feeds on the wood as it burrows. The 
female may lay its eggs in the burrow, and the larva 
undergo all its changes in it. I am unable to give 
its life history with any degree of certainty.” — 
Ep. 7. 4.] 


THE LOCAL vs. THE LONDON MARKET FOR 
TRA. 
Central Province, Oct. 16th. 


Dear S1n,—Let me draw the attention of ‘ Pro- 
prietor’”’ to the memo. of Messrs. A. H. Thompson 
& Co. in the ‘Independent’ and quoted in 
the Overland Observer, ‘* Only 1,900 packages sold 
out of 4,523 offered.’’ The Colombo broker thinks 
it necessary toaccount for this wonderful feature in 
our tiny market, andso he remarks: ‘The market 


was somewhat taxed by the unusuel weight of the’ 


auctions; so @. knock out practically occurred.” 
“ Buyers,”’ he continues, ‘“‘ showed no inclination to 
buy cxoept at verylowrates.” ‘The wily Colombo 
buyer wanting to snaffle the grower’s produce from 8 
to 30c. under current value. Now let us turn toa 
circular issucd by Messrs. Forbes & Walker. They 
state that the total sales in Colombo market to 
date come to 7 500,000 1b and the exports to Austra- 
lia &@., rcach 2,€00,000 lb, so that about 5,000,000 
Ib. of tre tea bought in local market goes to England, 
probably Mincing Lane. I know that some of thas 
exported tea to other countries than Erglend, never 
is handled by Colombo buyers, co I think I am 
giving tho local market every justice in giving the 
buyers in it credit for having bought all the tea that 
ig gent to foreign ports. By foreign I mean other 
than London.— Yours truly, 
ONE WHO HAS TRIED BOTH, 


MR. KELLY’S TEA CROP ESTIMAT3S. 
_ Drsar S1r,—Two things strike me as very strange 
in connection with Mr, Kelly’s speech in Council, 
in reference to the tea erop of 1894. 

If he put that erep at 140,000,000 Ib. or double 
the 170,000,000 expected this year, how was it 
none of the papers challenged an estimate go 
rash, improbable, and calculated to do migchief ? 
Our press is generally alive to its duty in such 
matters. 

Then if Mr. Kelly did not epeak of double 
70,000,000 lb., but only of 120,000,000 lb., what 
have the reporters to say for themselyes? I mnight 
also ask why Mr. Kelly wae so slow about correct- 
ing a mistake of such magnitude—one so vital 
to our interests ata critical time and one go 
opposed to all inferences to b2 drawn from hig 
Castlereagh Co.’s prospectus. 

Our crop certainly shows a wonderful increase 
this year, but perhaps 5,000,000 lb. of it may be 
ascribed to the abnormal weather early in the year. 
To reach even 120,000 000 1b. in 1894 would mean 
yearly increases of 17,000,000 lb. a year :—in 1892 
87,000,000 1b., in 1893 104,000,000 lb., and in 1894 
120,000,0! 0 lb. 

Supposing we have 240,000 acres bearing in 1894, 
Mr. Kelly’s estimate of 120,000,000 is an average of 
500 Jb. an acre. Is there any gocd reason to 
anticipate such an average? I think an estimate 
bearing the authority of the Committee of the 
Planters’ Association would be of much service at 
this juncture. Nothing less will counteract the 
evil effects of the reported 140,600,000lb., as that 
estimate will become current at home, while the 
correction to 120,000,000 lb. ion asmall para will pass 
unnoticed.— Yours, INTERESTED. 

(Mr. Kelly, in his desire to make out a strong 
case for the contribution of Ceylon tea to the 
British revenue, may have been over-sanguine in 
his estimate of 120,000,000 Ib. for 1894. 100,000,000 
would probably be nearer the mark.—Ep. 7. A.J 


THE THEA MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 
Colombo, Oct, 24th, 


Drar S1r,—I am about to return to England 
after a stay of three monthsin your island, during 
which I have devoted my time to the study of tea 
manufacture, going into factories in the different 
Gistricts, learning the process followed im each and 
comparing the results in the cup. 

My visit has been happily timed, for I have come 
at a point where the many initial difficulties of a 
new enterprise being over come the minds of estate 
superintendents are free to consider details, 
and some alter careful experiment have made 
great improvements in manufacture in the last 
twelve months. Thero aro many however who 
have yet to learn what has been achieved and 
who continue on the old lines, We are all work- 
ing together to open up new markets and especially 
to induce Continental. Hurope and America to 
drink Ceylon tea ; and careful study and refleation 
tesch mo: that that which will most assist towards 
this end is the new mode of preparation which 
may be described as ‘longer and harder rolling 
with shorter fermentation and with lower firing.” 
With longer rolling a fuller liquor is obtained, the 
fruitiness of which is not impaired by the firing 
now approved, while the shorter fermentation imparts 
to the liquor more or less puugency and grip all 
according as the soil, climate and jat will allow. 
Compared with China black tea, Ceylon and 
Indian teas baye been marked by a haishness in 
addition to their meritorious qualities of strength 
and flayour, and it is to this lhavshness the 
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Russian buyers object. Now, we all wish to see | 
the added millions of pounds of Ccylon tea go 
off each year without further fall in the London 
weekly average price, and a more general application 
of the new modo of preparation will aceist the 
end in view. May I suggest, sir, that owners of 
gardens be asked to publish through your columns 
full details of manufacture ; details of wither, of 
rolling, fermentation firing and sifting with per- 
centage of each grade and prices obtained and that 
digcussion byletter be invited; such comparison of 
results obtained over the wholo tea area of the island 
could not fail to be of great value to each manu- 
facturer. 

No jealousies ought to arise—the crack gardens 
will not lose their stand out position because of 
a possible ten or fifteen per cent advance in 
other’s prices due to improved make: indeed a 
generul improv’ment in Ceylon teas would enhance 
the reputation of the best Ceylon gardens in the 
markets of the world.—I am, sir, with much respect, 
yours faithfully, FRED. WALKER. 

[We commend this letter of an experienced 
broker and tea tastcr to the best attention of 
planters; and we shall cordially welcome any com. 
munications on new snd improved methods of manu- 
acture, such as Mr. Walker suggests.— Ep. 7’. A.| 


same ma rrr) 


Tae ProGkess or NETHERLANDS InpIa.—According 
to the Colonial Report for 1891, the populalion of 
natives in Java and Madurahad at the end of 1839 
increased to 22,806,453 soule, against 22,526,885 souls 
in 1888. . The request made by planters in North Bor- 
neo for the immigration of labourers from Java could 
not be agreed (0, owing to the unsatisfactory sanitary 
condition of Borneo and the considerable mortality 
among the foreign labourers on the possessions of the 
British North Borneo Company. 'Cwo deputies, charged 
with a mission, one to French Indo-China tostudy the 
existing system of opium, sud the other to Brilish 
India to inquire into the most suitable mode of trans- 
planting sugar-cane, experienc:d the most reacy sup- 
port from ths authorities. In West Java much ineli- 
nation was shown to undertake 9 pilgrimage te Mecca, 
which, as far as itcorcerus the Preanger districts, 
proves a better financial position of the populaticn, 
chiefly caused by the active trade in rice. With regard 
to Acheenthe report observes that during the past 
year the resistance of the enemy has lost much of its 
power, which is merely to beascribed to the blockade 
of the greater part of the north and west coist. The 
saulilary condition during 1890 was generally pretty 
favourable. The numberof beri-beri patients among 
the troops, of which the strength has not changed 
very much during last year, was in 1890 3,293, and 
thus larger than in 1889, when it was 2,637. However, 
the number is less than in the three preceding years. 
The States Gazette contains a statement of the principal 
articles of import and expert to Java acd Madura 
during the first six months of this year, compared with 


those of 1890, viz. :— 

1890 1891 

kilos, kilos: 
Indigo... cen 997,918 1,224,293 
Oinchona Bark ... 1,013 480 1,262,234 
Coffea ... cin 5,779,363 5,875,292 
Pepper (black) .., 1,368,802 2,152,315 
Sugar ve 98,054,896 143,242,389 
Tobacco on 9,987,879 10,301,489 
‘Tea Ae 1,571,913 1,722.903 
Cinta ar « «2,206,747 2,645 189 
Sundries... 1,663,627 5,024,969 


The above shows generally a considerable increase, but 
a decrease is exhibited in the following table :— 


1890 i891 

kilos. kilos. 
Hides 1,262,706 1,209,573 
Kapok 1,122,745 a 1,070,657 
Rattans ... 579,760 ih 351,297 


—E, and ©, Lapress, 


Messrs. Davipson & Co.’3 Crntrau Facrory, 
Conompo.—The local ‘‘ Times” says that Messrs. 
Davidson & Oompany Belfast have at length decided 
to start aworkshop in Colombo with the view of 
providing skilled superintendence for the erection 
of any of their machines upcountry and to provide 
@ proper and efficient means of repairing, altering, 
and correcting any mistakes complained of in regard 
to their several inventions. Messrs. Davidson & Com- 
pany have obtained a portion of Messrs. Mackwood. 
& Co.’s Mills at Suduwelle for the purpose, and 
Mr. Maguire, who-will now reside here permanently, 
will be put in charge of the necessary machinery, 
plant, steck, &c. ; and all castings of the machines 
and plates and so on will be sent out from home, 
while, whenever a new machine has been’ erected 
up-country, Mr. Maguire himself will-proceed-to 
the estate and see it put together. This will“bea 
great advantage to planters who intend going ‘in 
for the down-draft Sirocco, and may be taken’ ag 
evidence of the large demand whith Megars. 
Davidson & Co., foresee for their new machines. 

A cCoRRESPONDENT sends the following interesting 
note :—‘‘A few months ago a new theory was put 
forward respecting the origin and nature of the 
moisture found in the morning on leaves and grass, 
It has hitherto been held by all naturalists, ap- 
parently without exception, that this moisture was 
dew. Buta gentlemanin Scotland, not known to 
fame, was not content to accept the current and 
traditional opinion; and assuming nothing, ~he 
investigated the subject de novo, with the ‘result 
that he was able to prove to demonstration that 
oetween the dew and the moisture found after-a 
rainless night on vegetation there was.an essential 
difference. He discovered tha! while dew is but the 
mere exnalation of the soil, this moisture was an 
exhudation from the yegeiation itself. The theory 
came as a surprise to the scientific world: but tha 
steps of the demonstration were so clearly worked 
out that the author of the discovery, though not 
noted as a man of saience, was at once brought into 
public notice. He was held by tho highest scientific 
authorities to have made a distinct discovery in 
nature. Now, there sre some phenomeaa not 
mentioned by him which appear undoubtedly to 
bear out his theory on the subject, and they may 
be noted at the pzesent time, because they are 
patent to the observation of ug all at this time of 
the year. Leta tree overhang a whitewashed wall 
or gateway, and in course of time we shall see the 
white-wash is covered with green film. On the 
time-honoured theory that the moisture on leaves 
was but the exhalation which had risen from the 
eoil during the previous night, it was impossible to 
account for the colour of this deposit. Mere water 
weuld not have produced the phenomenon, The 
only adequate theory is that the moisture which 
fell upon the whitewash was chemically a green 
composition. The theory is further corroborated 
from the curious fact, equally near at hand to us all, 
that after a rainless night mendhi that was cut on 
the previous day and is now entirely without green 
leaves, isdry, while the mendhi whichis buddingand 
that which has leaves is saturated with mois- 
ture. A servant after such a night will without 
hesitation put an article of clothing to air in the 
sun on mendhi so recently cut, though he would 
deem it the height of folly to place it on green 
mendhi for that purpose, There were two points 
which first awakened the attention of the discoverer 
to the subject: the first was, that moisture wag 
found on the under surface of the leaves as well as 
on the upper; aud the second, that moisture was 
found on the leaves after nights in which no dew 
had fallen, phenomena for the presence of whioh 
the old-world theory provided no satisfastory ex- 
planation.”—Indian Agriculturist, Sept, 26th. 
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QuininzE.—The market remains dull, but at the 
close of last week a email transaction in second-hand 
German bulk at 94d per oz wasreported. Since then 
business bas been suspended in anticipation of the 
result of today’s work sales in Amsterdam. On 
September 25th one of the German ‘‘ speculative” 
brands was being offered in New York by the manu- 
facturer at 194 cents (93d per 1b.) for contracts all 
over 1891. That manufacturer certainly does not 
entertain sanguine views with regard to the future 
of the article. The following are the manufacturers’ 
present quotations :—Howard’s, in ting, Is 1d to 1s 
3d; in vials, 1s 3d to 1s 4d; Whiffen’s, in tins, 1s 
1d: in vials, 1s 3d; Pelletier’s in vials, 1s 10d; 
Milan in vials, 1s 2d; in tins, 1s; Zimmer and Jobst, 
in tins, 114d ; other German brands, in tins, 104d per 
0z.— Chemist and Druggist, Oct. 10th. 

Oincnona.—Having regard to the meagreness of 
our bark gales of late, the supply of nearly 1,500 
packages this week seemed almost abundant. The 
quality of the bark offered, too, was superior to what 
our buyers have had to content themselves with lately. 
The catalogue consisted of 


Pkgs. Pkgs. 
Ceylon bark 1,001 of which 1,001 were sold 
Indian bark 138 " 105 A 
Java bark 84 5 74 a 
South American bark 214 en & io 
Total 1,437 . 1,885 Ny 


There was a very fair demand throughout the auctions, 
in which the majority of the manufacturers’ agents 
participated, and with steady competition all the 
Ceylon as well as the bulk of the Indian and Java 
barks were disposed of at an average unitof 1gd per 
lb. for good manufacturing barks. Hy 

The following are the approximate quantities pur- 
chased by the principa! buyers :— 

lbs. 


Agents for the Mennheim and Amsterdam works 67,15 

i Auerbach factory ... 55,687 
Messrs. Howards & Sons ... 60 we eee 46,808 
Agents for the Frankfort of M. and Stuttgart 


works... aD ies a0 wae 42,755 

9 Brunswick works ... on0 woe 29,150 
American and Italian works _... 26,910 
Sundry druggists... 50 na se 10,189 
Total quantity of bark sold coo 278,150 

Bought in or withdrawn 60 53,870 

Total qnautity of bark offered ... 332,020 


It should be well understood that the mere weight 
qf bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the 
quinine yield represented by it ; firms who buy a small 
ouantity of bark by weight frequently take the richest 
lots, and vice versa. The following prices are shown 
by an analysis of the catalogues to have been paid for 
sound bark :— 


Oxryion OrncHona.— Original ;—Red varieties, ordi- 
nary woody to good bright stem and branch chips, 
1}d to 3d; a few fine lota, 4d; dust, 1d ; dusty root, 2d ; 
ordinary weak quill, 3d; fair to fine bright spokes 
shavings, 1d to 4d per |b. Yellow varicties, common to 
good bright quilly Ledger chips, I¢d to 4d per Ib. 
Yellow varieties, common to good bright quilly ledger 
chips, 13d to 64d ; good to fine bright shavings, 4d to 
74; dull root, 34 ordinary Calisaya chips, 24d to 24d; 
root, 3d per lb. Grey varieties, ordinary dull to good 
bright quilly branch and stem chips, 1d to 53d; fair to 
good root, 3d to 54d per lb. Hybrid chips, 1jd to 4d; 
root, 32d to4d; shavings, 241 to 53d per lb, Renewed: 
Red varieties good to very fine rich shavings 3¢d to 
64d ; poor to good stem nod branch chips, 14d ; to apd 
good quilly chips,dd per lb. Yellow common chips, 
Sid ; fair shavings, 6}dto 64d per Ib, Grey varietics, 
poor to good quilly stem and branch chips, 27d to 53d 
te lb. Hybrid dusty to fair stem and branch chips, 


4d to 44d per lb. 


Ir is mentioned in connection with the Gibbs Dryer 
and patent Fitter Stoves, that the tea from the gardens 
of the Jokai Assam Tea Company, Limited, which 
fetched the top price in the “ Lane,’ were passed 
through these dryers, and that the fermentation was 
fixed by these machines.—Home aud Colonial Mail. 


Mr. Barton’s TEA Diskase, for which he 
was to provide ‘‘a perfect cure,’ turns out, as 
we expected, to bea case of much ado about no- 
thing. Trees badly planted in shallow holes with 
their roots turned up, cannot make healthy growth 
and in shallow and moistureless soil, even tea 
cannot enjoy a healthy existence,that is all. In 
euch large expanses of tea as exist in Ceylon, 
some bad planting in good soil and some planting 
in unsuitable soil is inevitable and so there are 
some ubhealtby plants on every estate, apart 
from those effected by symplocos fungus. Dr. 
Trimen’s deliverance on the subject, as conveyed 
in response to queries from the ‘‘ Independent ” 
editor, is as follows :— 


The leaves at the ends of the shoots are dry, often 
puckered and torn, yellowish, discoloured with brown 
spots and lines, and they seem to ultimately dry com- 
pletely and fall off. The twigs becomedry and are 
often quite dead at their summit ; lower down, though 
apparently healthy outside, the young wood and inner 
bark show a brown discoloration and decay. Such ap- 
pearances might be due to the ravages of a sucking 
insect, but I see no trace of any. Fortunately our 
Ceylon species of Helopeltis does not seem to attack 
tea. The brown discoloratious of the leaves are not 
at all like those produced by any parasitic fungus, nor 
is any f‘uch tobe discovered on them. I cannot find 
any web of red spider or any other trace of that insect. 

The appearances clearly point to come failure in root 
action, and that this is their cause is probable from an 
examination of the roots sent. 

In the larger tush (No. 1) which is apparently 
a “stump” with a mein stem nearly 7 in. 
in circumference, the large tap root is, at a distance 
of less than 8 inches below the col'sr, bent at right 
angles, and runs horizontally for 3 feet, at which 
length it has been cut off in digging the pl.nt. Just 
below the crown, there are many other horizontal 
branches also spreading out to as great a length 
laterally as the tap root, and Ilkeit cut off. 

In the smaller bush (No. 2) the state of things 
is ros so bad, the tap root extending down- 
wards for 12 inches, and then branching hori- 
zontally; in this also there are a _ large 
number of thick spreading horizontal branches 
immediately below the surface of the ground. 

This state of the roots is such as should be found 
in no tea bush grown under proper favorable condi- 


‘tions, and echows conclusively that the plant is unable 


to obtain a sufficient supply of fcod, and specially of 
water. These two bushes must have been planted 
in soil fer too shallow for so deep rooted a plant as tea. 


The cases before me then are _ practically 
cases of starvation, and want of sufficient 
water to supply the evaporation from the 
leaves. I see in them no evitence of disease 


in any other sense than this. The condition of the 
bushes is individual to each, and has nothing of an 
epidemic character. 

I am, of course, able to speak only as to the material 
before me. The minute rootlets have necessarily been 
all destroyed in removing the ‘oil, and 1 am thus un- 
able to say whether the condition is aggravated by 
“ grub,” but it is fully explained by the evidence of 
unsuitable conditions supplied by the roots, 

The real cause is careless planting. Tea should 
never be put out in places where there is no possibility 
of its tap root takingits natural direction, though of 
course something may be done by cutting it off. I 
am sure, too, that coolies very often turn the root 
up by planting in holes that are too shallow. Tea is 
a very hardy plant; but it feels drought, and in our 
hot, sunny c'imate, the root-system must be largely 
developed to supply tho great evaporation. 
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METEOROLOGY IN INDIA. 
As we pointed out not Jong ago, the Meteoro- 


logical Department has given its unreserved ad- 
hesion to the truth insisted upon, some months 
since, in these columns, that India is not, as 
was supposed till very recently, a kind of meteoro- 
logical imperium in imperio—or, as the monograph 
just published by the Department puts it—‘‘a 
self-contained meteorological region cut off from 
Gentral Asia, etc, by the high mountains in the 
north-east, north and north-west, and from the rest 
of the world by a belt of calm, or doldrums, running 
along the Equator from Sumatra to Africa,” Corres- 
pondences in meteorological conditions too well 
certified to be questioned, and too numerous to be 
referred to mere conizidence for an explanation, 
establish beyond doubt the existence of an 
intimate relationship between the weather of the 
Indian peninsula, and that of regions far beyond 
these barriers; but how far this connexion is the 
result of a direct relationship of cause and effect 
between the observed phenomena, and how far of 
their relationship to some common cause lying 
outside the limits of observation, still remaing to 
be determined. The probability, we think, is that 
both kinds of relationship come into play—in 
other words, that there is direct interaction between 
the weather phenomena of these remote parte, as 
indeed there no doubt is, in some degree or other 
between all the parts of the world’s atmosphere, 
and that they are also eubject to the common 
influcnce of some more general cause. Looking, 
however, at the formidable character of the barciers 
referred to, the probability seems to be that it is 
to a relationship of the latter kind that the observed 
correspondences are mainly due, and that direct 
interaction between changes occurring in the wea- 
ther of the Indian peninsula and that of trans- 
Himalayan or trans-Equatorisl regions plays an 
altogether subsidary part in ther genesis. One 
of the great defects of existing meteorologicial 
theory, is the extent to which it ignores the 
movements and other physical conditions of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. ‘The defect itself 
is no doubt largely due to the extremely limited 
character of the opportunities that have hitherto 
existed for observing these changes and conditions ; 
and its removal must depend to a great extent on 
their multiplication in the future. Of the larger 
Movements of the atmosphero at high altitudes, 
We possess indeed a certain measure of theoretical 
knowledge, based partly on inf-rence from what we 
know regarding the motion of the earth; and we are 
also able, by calculation, to arrive at rough 
conclusions regarding the general temperature oi the 
atmosphere at different altitudee. As a means of 
supplementing and checking the former knowledge, 
we have, too, the observed movements of the clouds 
in regions beyond the reach of the anemometer, 
though these, after all, do not carry us very far. 
But the information derived from all these sources 
put together falls very far short of what is needed 
to make meteorology anything like an exact science. 
Without accepting M. Faye’s theory of the origin 
of cyclones, which are probably not all due to the 
same cause, it may be regarded as almost certain 
that many, if not most, of the more violent of 
these phenomena originata in movements in tho 
upper regions of the atmosphere; for it is in those 
regions that the normal movements of the air are 
most rapid, reach ng a velocity, there is reason to 
believe, of a3 much as eighty or even a hundred 
miles an hour, and it is there, consequentiy, that 
the whirls produced by the mutual impact of cur- 
renfs moving in different directions are likely to 
develop the most formidable proportions. That 
such atmospheric whirlpools can porsist for any 


length of tims without affecting the air near the 


,earth’s surface, is in the highest degree improb-. 


able, and there is a great deal of an a priori 
character to be urged in favour of M, Faye’s view 
that they must often propagate themselves down- 
ward until they actually touch bottom on the solid 
substance of the globe. The incontinent develop- 
ment, moreover, of circumscribed areas of low 
pressure at the earth’s surface, and their long 
continued persistence often in the entire absence 
of horizontal movement, and in the presence of 
conditons under which according to all known 
physical laws, they should rapidly fill up and dis- 
appear, presents a mystery which meteorology has, 
so far, utterly failed to solve; but which would 
probably vanish if their connexion with move- 
ments in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
were recognised. Nor is it only such violent me- 
teorological convulsions as cyclones that are pro- 
bably traceable to changes taking place at altitudes 
beyond the reach of observation. There is every 
reason to believe, for instance, that sudden depres- 
sion of the temperature at the earth’s surface are, 
in many cases, caused not by a lateral inflow of 
cold air, but by the descent of a body of such 
air from above. The common phenomenon of an 
absolutely, or comparatively, clear sky becoming 
overcast, sometimes with great rapidity, by clouds 
which seem to come from nowhere, and which 
are obviously not brought in laterally from ad- 
jacent regions, is, no doubt, due to such a move- 
ment; the cloud being really formed in situ as a 
result of the condensation, by the down rush of 
cold air, of vapour suspended in the atmosphere 
which was previously invisible. What is needed 
to give greater coherence to our meterological 
knowledge, and to confer greater certainty on our 
weather forecasts, is not merely the multiplication 
of recording stations at or near sea level, but, in 
an even greater degree, their establishment on 
mountain heights, and the discovery, if that be 
possible, of soma means of systematically observ- 
ing and recording the atmospheric changes which 
take place in regions unpenetrated by mountain tops 
and inaccessible to balloons.—Indian Agriculturist. 


—_——_—____¢————— 
THE RIVAL GLASGOW TEA DEALERS. 


Mr. Cranst¢n has reprinted a notice of himself 
and his tea rooms from a humourous periodical called 
“ Tho Bailie,” which depicts him as a great friend 
of temperance and practically a tee-totaler. Mr- 
Cranston deals chiefly in China teas, and accord- 
ing to ‘‘ The Bailie,” 

One of his pet subjects, is the contrast betwean the 
“bitter” and the ‘‘ mild” species of the fragrant 
herb. The strong, pungent Indian teas, he points out, 
yield, when infused, 9 per ceut of tannin, as against 3 
per cent given out by tha milder teas of the Ohinese 
Empire, and yet, he adds, the yield of theine from 
both is practically the same. 


Our readers need scarcely beinformed that tea without 
a good proportion of tannin ig poor stuff. Mr. 
Cranston boasts that 
£1,024: 18: 4 

Is the actual first cost price of our first purchase 
of New Season's Tea, consisting of one invoice for 
142 Half Chests Finest Kintuok Moning, at 2/4 por 
pound, duty paid. 

We are informed that this 13 the biggest “chop ” 
and largest purchase of Ohina Tea at the price in one 
line that has beon effected in the West of Scotland 
for ten yeara back—‘ wholesale houses ” oven not 
excluded, 

It would be an act of vandalism to mix this exquisite 
China ‘ea along with those strong, dark, bitter Indian 
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and Ceylon Teas, which yield so much Tannin and are 
so injurious to the system ; and if the present genera— 
tion would drink this China Tea—witkout cream or 
8ugar—they would appreciate those praises of ‘‘ old 
fashioned” Tea os,suvg by their grandmothers, and at 
the same time be free from dyspepsia. 


After this false rubbish Mr. Cranston goes mad end 
raves thus ;— 


{t is not so much a question that China Tea hag fallen 
off in quality (not quantity) as that the public taste 
has become demoralised and vitiated by believing in 
and buying upon the feith oftying advertisements; for 
instance, that deliberaie falsehood which reads, “Extra 
Choicest Indian and Ceylon Blend, 1/7 per pound. The 
fineat_ the world can produce. Direct from the Tea 
Gardens to the Teapot.” 

We prove the falsehood by offering our own Blend 
of Indian, Oeylon and China Tea at 1/6, which we 
guarantee to be of finer flayour and quality, and more 
refreshing to the system. ani 

We challenge this unscrupulous Advertiser to contra- 
dict—if he dare—cur statement that the greater por- 
tion of the Ten he sells is not growu upon his own 
estates, but is bought at Public Auction on the London 
market. 

He pays Jarge salaries to buyers and assistants, and 
high rents fcr offices and stores, while we pay not one 
penny beyond a bare commission on public sale prices, 
and: we believe our cost price is considerably lower 
than; bis. 

We have the cream of the market to select from, and 
we -sell at one-half the profit exacted by firms in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh and Glasgow who make the loudest 
pretensions under cover of that much abused phrase 
‘Wholesale Rates.” Therefore, our Teas defy such 
compétition. 
 -Note our Prices for Mild and Refreshing Blends of 

Indian, Ceylon and China Teas. 


1/, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/, 2/3, 2/6 per lb. and upwards. 


Pure Darjeeling .. 1/9, 2/3, 3/ and 3/3. 
Pure Ceylon ais 1/6, 1/9, 2/3 and 2/6, 
Pure Ohina 30 «. 1/6, 2/3 and 2/9. 


Our readera will notice that this man assigns a 
position to‘ Ceylon tea below China, the reason, 
probably, we may with no lack of charity guess to 
be; that his rival is interested in Ceylon tea, 


a 
IN A TEA WAREHOUSE. 
A VIOE-REGAL VISIT. 


A vice-regal party, consitting of the Governor and 
Lady Jersey, accompanied by Captain Cholmondeley, 
one of the aides-de-camp, paid n visit yesterday to 
the warehouse of Messrs. James Inglis & Co., tea mer- 
merchants, in Dean’s-place. Roceived at the door 
by Mr. Inglis, M.P., the party preceeded upstairs to 
the salerooms and where a. tea plant was to be seen, 
where the centre table and the walls were covered 
with photographs showing’ every process through 
which the plant goes, from*the primary cultivation 
to the gathering and fermentation and packing of 
the leaf. Nearly every variety of tea was on view 
here. There were reat wooden packages from Java, 
the stronger teak wood and mangooe wood, and lead- 
lined packages from Ceylon ond India, and the natty 
caned packages from China and Japan. A well-grown 
specimen of hybrid tea from Mr. Inglis’ own Indian 
conservatory was on the table. Mr. Inglis himself 
acted as guide, and displayed a number of excellent 
photographs, showing the successive stages of the 
growths, picking and manufacture of the plant. 

Lady Jersey expressed some surprise at hearing that 
tea had to be fermented before itis of any value as 
a marketable commodity. 

‘*The fact is not generally known,” cays Mr. Inglis, 
“but it is 80 nevertheless. Tea has always to be fer- 
mented before it is any good. Then it is bruised, 


| 


rolled by macbirery, then seprrated into Gifferent 


| grades and afterwards pack: d.” * 


“But there is a difference between the number of 
pickings ss regards India and China tea, is there 
bot?” asks Lord Jersey, ae he takes a handful from 
a chest and buries his nosa in it, 

“A. marked difference,” replies the indéfstigable 
guide. “In Ohina there are only about three pickings 
a year. They are known as the first, second ard third 
ercp. But owivg to the more scientific method of 
cultivation in India and Osylon and the system of 
pruning snd manuring which is adopted some gardens 
there give acnally from 12 to 16 pickings per annum. 
These pickings are known as flushes, and at the 
annual sorting up of the garden all coarse and de- 
cayed wood is pruned ont. Indeed the knife is em- 
ployed most ruthlessly to stimulate as far as possible 
the growth of the fresh young wood, from which the 
finest kinds of tea are taken.”’ 

“But bow co you gct th.s remarkably £85 2 pound 
tea which we have heard something ot lately?” asks 
the Goveruor. 

“The reported high price is protably a trade ad- 
vertitement,”’ says the pilot. “It is altogether ex- 
cessive, entirely beyond the rcal value of the article. 
Still, it is extremely expensive for all that. Now 
look at this living plant here,” he continues, taking the 
growirg article fiom the table. “Just at the top 
is this small delicate lesf. These leaves ere called 
the tippy buds. If you closely cxamine them you 
will notice that they are covered with a fine delicate 
hairy geowth much like that which we fiud on a 
butterfly’s wings. These are scattered through a mass 
of common tea, and the value of the tea iiself is 
calculated according to the proportion of tip which 
it contains. A very tippy tea gives a greater 
flavor and commands a much higher price than 
tea destitute of the tip. How do you select 
the tip from the other leaf? In this way. 
A piece of fine flannel is spread on a mass of tea. 
The hairy little golden tips stick to it, and if the 
process be continued a large quantity of pure tip can 
be separated from the commo article. In this way 
the very finest samples of golden tip can be procured. 
It is vo doubt this which has gained ihe fabu'ous 
price3 which are said to have recently been obtained 
in Loncon.” . 

“ What varieties are 
Lady Jersey. ; 

“P. koe is the fine tip, Soushong is the large leaf 
further dowa the stem and Coxgou is the leathery, 
woody leaf. Congou is ths syronym for the people’s 
tes. It is the tea drunk by the common people. 
Pekoe Scuchong is a mixture of the very fine with 
the ordinary leaf, and Oolong, Kooloo and other well- 
kvown varieties take their names from pr culiarities 
of manufacture or from the names of the district in 
which they are grown. Panyong, Sueykut Saryune, 
Darjeeling. Asm and Sj)thet”—and as he ran off 
this Jisu of jaw-Jjestroying uames the guide pointed 
*o the samples around the salercom—‘‘are all names 


there of tea?” icquired 


| derived from the district -yhere the plant is cul— 


tivated. The Foochow district produces the largest 
quantity of teas in use in Australasia. The green 
teas are used in America, they come principally from 
Japan, Formosa and Foockow. iWiom Hankow the 
black leaf teas known as te Monings go to Lon¢on 
and Russia. In Canton and Macao, which are routhern 
ports, the crop ripens fully six months eirlicr than 
it does in the more noxthern latitudes, and the teas 
which come thence are known as the ‘new makes.’ 
The bulk of the scented teas are procured from 
the same Jocalities. The Hong Mee, a flowery tea, 
is obtained from Cantoa. What is known as the 
scent is reaily an article toreign to the tea plant 
altogether, It is generally made from the very 
delicately-scented Jasminacum Sambac. By Chiramen 
it is called Po-ev. It is simply the powder of the 


* Our good friend Mr. Inglis did not, we fecl cer- 
tain, give the sequence as represented Ly the reporter, 
but put the rolling and bruising before what is unfor- 
tunately called fermentation.—-Ep. 7. A, 
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jasmine flower, which is liberally dusted over the 
ters.’ Having listened with bated breath and whisper- 
ing bhumbleners to this disquisition, the party makes 
@ move in the direction of the packing department, 
passing on the way through storerooms loaded up 
wiih every description ano brand of tea from every- 
where from Java to China. In the packingroom area 
number of girls and young women busily engaged at 
desks ramming tho blended tea in packets, according 
to the brand which it is iatended to send them out to 
the public. The expeditious manner in which they 
go through their work is astonishing. Some make the 
packets, gauged to hold exactly a pound in weight, 
others distribute them along the tables, others again 
take them up, all them with the leadeu pound gavge 
and then force in the tea with a wosden article 
specially made for the purpose. After the recept:cles 
are filled their duty is to remove the outer case, 
seal up the packet, and ther it is ready for the market. 
Some statements are made by the girls as to how 
much thoy can earn at the work. Some say 25s, 
others 303, others £03, while one stated that she has 
earned as wuch as £3. 

“T wonder what sort of success I would attain at 
it,” says Lady Jersey, as she takes hold of a packet 
and tries to remove it from the outer easing. 

“Til keep timo,” remarks Mr, Bruce Smith, who 
has just joined the party and who pulls out his watch 
for the purpose. Mr, Bruce Smith is apparently a dab 
at this kind of thing. 

Lady Jeraey makes several gallant cfforts to get 
through the work. She is about as. successful as. a 
“Jabor ” bill is in get‘ing through the Council. 
- “ How much could I earn?” she asks, when the 
fruitless effoxt is over. 

“ Hixactly 4d a month” replied the Treasurer, who 
has. gauged tho matter to 6 nicety. 

In the meantimo Mr. Inglis is looking for an op- 
portunity to open the flood gates of informatioa on 
the tea industry generally. A question as to the 
progress of the Indian trade gives him the oppor- 
tunity. 

* Ceylon has gone up since 1880 from an export of 
23\b. to 50,000,000 lb. It was over 40,000,0C0lb. last 
year, and I think that this year will give an addi- 
tional 10,000,000. * The progress of the Indian tea 
trade has been one of the commercial phenomena of 
the century. “Lhe Indian teas have greater body, and 
are invaluable in many respects for their exhilarating 
qnalities. They are specially adopted for blending 
with the more delicate China teas; for Indian tea 
is to Ohina what good becr is to the finest light claret.” 

Mr, Rowbotham, who is an expert, also furnishes 
much useful information and says that if he could 
only get the right sort of }abor he could grow enough 
tex on the northern rivers of this colony to supply the 
world. ‘The Australian and New Hebrides Oompany, 
of which Mr. LIuglis is one of the directors has estab- 
lished extensive plantations ia Fiji for the cultivation 
of ten, and a little has been grown by retired Anglo- 
Indiens on the north-west coast of Tasmania, The 
process of tea tasting is explained, some experiments. 
cy made and the visit is over.— Sydney Daily Telegraph, 

ot. 8rd. 


& 
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Jamaica Propucrs.—Writing of the Imperial 
Tnstitute the Jamaica Gleaner states :— 

An Uxchange in London where all, and that not by 
Any means a jittle, that Jamaica can produce willbe 
exhibited, is an advantage eo obvious, an opportunity 
£0 fruitful of benefits, as to be self-demonstrable. 
In addition to our well known Staples, Rum, Sugar, 
Ooffee, our list of special and of new exports is a 
large One, incluging Fruit, Pimento, Logwood, Fibres 
of all kinds, Fancy woods. To these may be added 
Sersaparilla, Cinchona, Oacao, Kola, Anatto, Wax, 
Our ochves and cays, as yet little known, have been 
Bacnounded by competent judges, equal to ary inthe 
world, 


_ * By the middle of- October tho figure waa 54 mil- 
lions.—Eip, 7, A. 


THE Haglehawk correspondent of the Bendigo Inde- 
pendent wriies:—“I was shown a Yankee specimea of 
ingeuuityand timplicity. It was a ‘post hole digger,’ 
aod was-imporied from America. It will dig from 200 
to 300 ho'es per day in auy o-cdinary ground, with 
only a novice in charge of it. Tho ‘digger’ is a steel 
cone of 15 inches length en1 74 inches in. diameter, 
with an iron pipe or cylinder 3 feet in length attached 
to the top. In this cylinder a strong iroa rod 4 feet 
in Jesgth is wocked, callelthe driving rod. It strikes 
on a cap of hard leather ou the top of the cone, which 
can be ersily replacel at any time, ‘There are two 
smali handlea at the top of the cylinder to Jift it with. 
The cone is placed where the whole is sunk, and the 
rod is worked smarily up and down, sinking the cone 
into the earth, a slight pull and push being givea 
every second or third blow to the handle, as would be 
cove with a chisel ia cutting a mortise. The digger 
takes about 6 inches of earthin eich cut. Ata trial 
on a hard pa'hway,& round hole 8 inches in diameter 
was sunk 2 feet 5 inches in five minutes anda half. 
Another trial was then made, with even better results. 
The ‘digger’ will prove a useful instrument on the 
plains, or on ground that is not very strong. The 
holes are qnickly made, and not much ‘packing’ is 
required, the posts in most instances about filling the 
holes, The weight of ths instrument is about 60lb., 
and, being all stoel and iron, cannot be easily broken 
or injured.” Some modification of this imploment 
might serve for making holes for vine or tree planting,— 
Mildura Cultivator. 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From 8. Figgis & Oo.’s Fortnightly Price Current October 8th, 1891.) 
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QUALITY. | 


London, 
EAST INDIA Continued 


QUOTATIONS|East Coast Africa, Mala- 


EAST INDIA. 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras 
Coast and Zanzibar. 
ALOES, Socotrine ve «(Good aud fine dry «(£3a £6 
Zanzibar & Hepatic!/Common and good (40s a £5 53 
BARK,CINCHONA Crown)Renewed ..,. ..|3d a 10d 
Medium to fine Quill «4d a 9d 
Spoke shavings ... (2d a 4d 
Branch oo {ld a 31 
Red...|Renewed ... ..|2d a 10d 
Medium to good Quill... 4d a 6d 
Spoke shavings bao ..|2d a dd 
Branch é . {ld a 2d 
i . {Twig ..j{ld a 13d 
BEES’ WAX, E.I., White Good to fine ... (£6 108 a £8 
BF Moar pEcllow aod £6 a £7 
auritius adagascar...|Fair to 200 .. |£5 5s £510 
CARDAMOMS~ 8 go a £5 5s £5 10s 
Allepee ie ---!Fair to fine clipped ..|ls a 28 6d 
Mangalore ... -.{Bold, bright, fairto fine...|1s 6 a 3s 4d 
Malabar Good to fine plump, cliped 2s a 25 9d 
Ceylon, Malabar sort| Fair to good bold bleached|2s 6d a 3s 6d 
AR », medium ,, |ls 6d a 2s 4d 
>», small 1s a 1s 6d 
Alleppee andigmall to bold brown. ...{Is a 1s 62 
Mysore sort} Fair to fine bold .|28 6d a 4s 
” », medium (ls 6d a 1s 10d 
small . {ls als 4d 
Long wild Ceylon...icenmor 1 Bd a 25 
CASTOR OIL, Tete ete ocrcatee dja a aya 
Qnds|Pair and good pale ...|215-16. a 334 


3rds 


eee 


CHILLIES, Zanzibar 


Brown and brownish 
Fair to fine bright 
Ord’y. and middling 


oo 


...23 1 a 24d 
.. (42s 6d a 45s 


41s 6d a 42s 6d 


CINNAMON, Ists/Ord’y. to fine pale quill.,.|74 a 1s 5d 
2nds ” ” ” ” oo 7d a ls 8d 
ards ” ” ” ” a0 63d a Isid 

Pree ” ” ” ” O00 53d a 10d 
: DS! Fair to fine plant (2d a 7d 
CLOVES, Zanzibar \ Fair to fine bright ... 314 a 33d 
eee Common dull and mixei|34d a ae 
Common to good i Sdtace 
COCULUS INDICUS. ...|pair sifted.” fisa ils 6d 
COLOMBO ROOT... *-!Good to fine bright sound|22s 6d a 28s 6d 
Ordinary & middling , {16s a 203 


CROTON SEEDS, sifted... 
CUTCH 000 
DRAGONS BLOOD, 
Zanzibar 
GALLS, Bussorah & 
Turkey 


GINGER, Cochin, Cut 
Rough... 
Bengal, Rough 


GUM AMMONIACUM . 
ANIMI, washed 


scraped... 
APABIC E,I, & Aden... 


“'Fair to fine dry 
‘Ordinary to good drop ... 
‘| Fair to fine dark blue ... 


Fair to fine fresh 


Good white and green... 
‘|Good to fine bold ° 
‘}Small and medium 000 


...{158 a 203 
..|248 a 32s 6d 


50s a 903 


558 a 62s 6d 
45s a 62s 6d 


{753 a 80s 


423 61 a 538 


Fair to fine bold ».{808 a 503 
‘Small and medium »..|208 a 80s 
Fair to good {19s 


*'|Blocky to fine clean 


*'!Picked fine pale in sorts, 


Part yellow & mixed do. 
Bean & Pea size ditto 
Amber and red bold .,. 
Medium & bold sorts 
‘IGood to fine pale frosted 

sifted 7 
Sorts, dull red to fair 506 


ae 50s a 903 


£11 a £12 10s 
£10 a £11 


(£5 a £7 10s 


£10 a £12 


..|£6 10s a £11 


60s a 803 
358 a 55s 


: Good to fine pale selected|453 a@ 553 
EPRI 02 Sorts middling to good... 288. areas 
1, |Good and fine pale ,,,/605 a 90s 
ESHO CHE: Reddish to pale brown ,,,}258 a 50s 
Madras Dark to fine pale soe 153 a 50s 
ic “| Pair to fine pinky bloc 

ASSAFGSTIDA ae ae y BOStAN 0S 
Ordinary stout midline 15s a 25s 
KINO Fair to fine bright Me Be eis 

RR I} "| pair to fine pale (£4 a £ 
MYREL, » picked Middling to good ,|703 a 80a 


OLIBANUM, irop... 


pickings... 

siftings .. 
INDIARUBLER ... 
East African Ports, Z 
bar and MozambiqueC 


anzi- 


oast Uaripe root 


Fair to fine white 
Reddish to middling .., 
Middling togoodpale .., 
{Slightly foul to fine 
Red hard clean ball... 
‘lWhite softish ditto ... 


iver 


saveued: fair to fine 

Good to ‘fine 

Common foul & middling 

Fair to good clean 
at ‘\'|Goodto fine pinky & white 

Madagascar, Tamataye, 

Majunga and Nossibe § |Eair ) Beppe 
ISINGLASS or Virongue. ; { good to fine pa 


dark to fair 
FISH eS Pipe... Clean thin to fine bold,, 


Assam, 


Rangoon 


,.(208 a 608 


225 6d a 32s 6d 
128 a 183 


{103 a 15s 
{ls 8d a 23 


le 5d als 9d 


..,10d a 1s 4d 
{ls 2d als 7d 
jis 7d a 1s 10d 


1s 6d a 1s 1ld 
9d a 1s 4d 
Is6d a 1s 9d 
Is 83d a 28 
1s 83d a 137d 


2 28 2d a Os 


{18 a 28 
‘lip 6d a 89 4d 


8d a 18 8d 


Purse ,. Dark mixed to fine palo 
Kurracheo Leaf ,, (Common to good pale .., 


lg 8d a 33 2d 


bar and Madras Coast, 
Bengal. 


INDIGO, Bengal 
Kurpah 

Madras (Dry Leaf). 
peice ac tlevbants Teeth 


lb. & upwards . 
over 30 & under 60 Ib. 


Bagatelle Points 

Cut Points for Balls 
Mixed Points & Tips... 
Cut Hollows c 


Sea more Teeth— 


pelle, 
MYR ABOLANES, Bombay 


Madras, Upper ee 


Coast B 
Pi ckings 


Malabar, Black sifted ... 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry, White 
PLUMBAGO, Lump 


Chips 

Dust vee 
RED WOOD oo “ 
SAFFLOWER, Bengal 


SALTPETKE, Bengal ... 
SANDAL WOOD, Logs... 
Chips.. 


” 


SAPAN WOOD 
SEEDLAC 900 
SENNA, Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS, M.-o’-P. 


large 
medium stout . 

chicken part stout 
oyster part thin .. 
Mussel 


Lingah Ceylon ... 
TAMARINDS 600 op 


TORTOISESHELL 
TURMERIC, Bengal 


QUALITY, 


Ordinary to middJi; 


.|Fairto good reddish violt|3s 
Ordinary and middling... 


Middling to good 
Low to ordinary 


..|Soft slightly def. to 


” , 


40 a 100 lb, ..|Hard wn . 
Scrivelloes ,. |Soft 4 ; 
De nn9 ..|Hard ,, 
Billiard Ball Pieces 23a 33 1n|Sound 


..|Sli, def. to fine sou: 


Shaky {o fine solid 


sound ae) 


a» 


Jubblepore I, good 


Il, 
jections 


” 


MACE, Bombay ...|Dark to good bold pale.,.|28 a 3s 2d 
W’dcom, darkto fine bold|67 a 1s 
NUTMEGS, B ../65’s a 80's ae 2s 8d a 331 
- {83's a 2180's... is 6d a 2s 7 
NUX Cochin, Madras { Fair to fine bold fresh lls a 13s 6d 
VOMICA ; and Bombay] ( Small ordinary and fair|6s a 8s 6d 
OIL, CINNAMON ...|Fair to fine heavy Is a 2s 6d 
CITRONELLE ... Baghe & good flavour,, (gd a $a 
LEMONGRASS te Re A cs pa a as 4d 
; Ceylon vee | Mi to ne, not woody S a 203 
oNEE | Zanzibar .,,|Picked clean flat leaf .,,|L0s a 20s 
Mozambique x» wiry tt ee ‘25s a 35s 
PEPPER— 


Fair to bold’ heay 
good = 


” 


On ” , see 
"|Fair to fine bright bold 
Middling to good small... 
..|Sli‘tly foul to fine bright 
Ordinary to fine bright.,. 
Fair and fine bold 
Goodtofinepinkynomina]|4 


Ordinary to fair 


Ordinary to good 


Inferior to fine 


. |Lean to good bold oe 
. /Ordinary to fine bright 
...|Good to fine bold green.. 


Medium to bold gr 
Small and medium 
Common dark and 
.|Ordinary to good 
.|E@ypTIAn—med, to 


small and medium, 


oyster and ch 


...|Bompay—fine thic 


bright fairly 
” 
” 


” 


bold sorts 
small and medium 


Chin and good stout sorts 
Mid. to fine blk notstony 
Stony and inferior ..., 
-..| Sortsgoosmo-tlepatheavy 
Zanzibar and eae Pickings thin to heavy 

-|Leanish to fine plenty 


finger ... 


..|Middling to fine violet .. 


” 


Defective, part hard 
../Thin to thick sli, 


Crvd.erkd & close strght 
BhimliesI, good & fine 
fl, tair wicked 


Vingorlas, good and fine 
Good to fine picked 
.|Common to middling ... 
SOyiMaine eos - 
.|Burnt and defective An 


Inferior and pickings ... 


Fair to fine flayour 


i aasuile 


sound 
, 


, £48 a £59 | 
} £30 a £4810 


id 
sd. 


def to 


ls a 339d 


13s a 153 
8s 6d a 10s 


pale 


& fine 
[2s 6d a 18s 


../98 6d a 10s 
#3 a 10s 6d 


_|lls 8d a 11s 
836d a 10s 


¥ 43d a 43d 


=} 


30s a 90s 
|8d a Is 24 
5d a 7d 
23d a 4d 
ld a 2d § 


een... 
green 
small 
| a) 2d 
large 92s 6d a Ti 


icken|85s a 105s. 
Kk ,,.J100s a 105, 
elean|100 a Los 

22s 6d a 108 


3) 
” 


sorts 


‘93 a 15s 


Madras 


8 
».{Fin, fair to fine bold bret 
+».|Mixed middling... 
+ | Bulbs 


Cochin ,,.|Finger ... 6 ... {1383 a 14s 
VANILLOES, 

Bourbon, Ists ...|Fiue, crysted 5 tod in, 8s a 163 

Mauritius, 2nds...)/Foxy & reddish 5 to 8 in,|7s a 12s I 

Seychelles, 3rds...{Lean & dry to mid, un- ! Fi 
der 6in. 4s as 

Madagascar, } 4ths,,,/Low, foxy, inferior and ly 
pickings...  J@8 @ @8 
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The following pages include the 
Agriculture for November :— 


OCCASIONAL 


NOTES. 


#/S has already been announced by 
the daily papers, 5,000 copies of 
the first Agricultural Information 
Leaflet were circulated. So far as 


circulation goes the promoters 


of the project of issuing these leaflets may con- 


gratulate themselves on its success. Up to date 


orders have.been received for over 38,000 copies 
each month, and these from the “ Sinhalese ” pro- 
vinces only. Great help in the matter of circulation 


has been given by Government officials, school- 
masters, agricultural instructors, private land- 
owners, and in fact all classes, who have given 
orders of from | to 400 each, and promised to take 
advantage of land sales and other large gatherings, 
journeys through the villages, schools and such 
means which facilitate distribution. It is 
satisfactory to note that even the modest 
charge of 1 cent per copy will seldom be 
incurred by the goiyas themselves, to whom 
the information given is offered in as simple 
a form ag possible. Under existing circumstances 
the best available means for circulating agricul- 
tural leaflets have been secured, and though it 
might be considered by some that a more per- 
fect method for their circulation can be adopted, 
the fact remains that the utmost has been done 
that can be done, and that as a private enter- 
prise the project has met with as much success 
as can he expected. With their present circulation, 
and considering the support given to the leaflets, 
it will be surprising if the information they 


embody does not reach almost every cultivator 


in the Sinhalese Provinces. 


It is a matter of great urgency that a spraying 
machine—a modified form of the Strawsoniser 
should be secured by the Government for special 
use in paddy-fields infested by insect pests—in the 
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contents of the Magazine of the School of 


interests of the paddy cultivator as well as in its 
owninterests,inasmuchas a reduced yield of paddy 
means a reduced income to the Government. If 
someone thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar 
conditions under which paddy is cultivated be 
deputed to arrange with the manufacturers of 
these spraying machines to construct one suitable 
for use on paddy land, there should be no difficulty 
in getting the desired machine. Dr. Neal, the 
entomologist, says that nothing has been done 
in practical entomology that has shown better 
results than the use of emulsions containing 
kerosine or insoluble poison held in suspension, 
and their application to infected plants ina fine 
spray by various atomisers and spray pumps.” 
With one of these maghines, an insecticide can 
be brought in contact with an insect, and its 
feeding ground thoroughly impregnated with 
poison. It is needful that the spray be very fine, 
and thatit be applied with force to reach every 
infected part, or the hiding-places of insects. 


The Report of the Director of Public Instruction 
for 1890 contains an unusually short reference 
to the Colombo School of Agiculture, “ which 
continues to fulfil,” the Director is glad to say, 
“the expectations of my predecessor.” A detailed 
report of the work of the school was read on 
prize-day last December, and reproduced in the 
Magazine columns. It was only late in 1890 
that Mr, Cull succeeded Mr. Green, and the new 
Director will no doubt have more to say of the 
school in his report for 1891, which has so far 
proved, in many ways, an eventful and “lucky ” 
year for the Institution. 


We have pleasure in announcing that the stud 
bull which was expected from India has safely 
arrived. The bull (which was one of the Saidapet 
farm stock) is a handsome and compact animal, 
and well-suited for the object it was intended, 
namely, of mating with native cattle, and thus 
improving the breed. We trust advantage will 
be taken of the facilities offered to native cattle- 
owners to improve their stock, 
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The Director of the Colombo Museum in his 
last report mentions that carbolicised oil is one 
of the most powerful preservatives known both 
for form and colour. Coconut oil and carbolic 
acid are said to mix freely in all proportions. 
The acid moreover enables coconut oil and 
turpentine to be mixed, the mixture forming a 
splendid microscopic fluid. 


The idea of appointing a veterinary officer to 
Colombo, (which we believe originated with H. 
E. the Governor), and our recommendation that 
he should be attached as a lecturer to the School 
of Agriculture, are, we are glad to say, about 
to “ues yriedsintoyeffect. In the Supply Bill 
ir; ext = year; a sum of R5,000 has been pro- 
<#eteritery“\work. We understand it 
is contemplated to erect a veterinary hospital 
on the School of Agriculture premises, so that 
the need for more groundspace for additions to 
the present buildings will be opportunely met 


“byotig Brant hye ately made to the school. 


Miss Ormerod, the distinguished authoress of 
\obheo {Manual cof Tajuniens Insects,” has decided 
to resign her appointment as Consulting Ento- 
mologist to the Royal Agricultural Society, owing to 
atthe sgant,courtesy,jtyhich she has received at the 
¥ drands.of, that rhody,;.; Miss Ormerod does not, how- 
2yever,5mean,to) abandon her entomological work 
~oWhigh she has, earried on for the last fourteen 
aA GaEfyy ANd, hopes, “to be permitted the pleasure 
;9S8till,,of., being,,,consulted, and of replying to 
slenquiries, just..as before,” that is privately. 


viluotib om ad bli 

We. haver perused with pleasure the report of 
onthe Government Agent, Anuradhapura, as pub- 
~slished,,.by the: findu Organ, embodying a scheme 
~for.thecolonisation of Kalawewa, which is said 
to haye the sanction of Government. . The scheme 
5)as -evadently the,eutcome of much deliberation, 
~ being, based. on, liberal, and philanthropic—and 
abo thessame time -stret--principles, and we shall 
anxiously, look forward jto,; its, heing{.carried out 
{Anto ppractices ji Dayore 
noi yiov. od yeiqe silt dmtrintheed er al g 
cov Mto Millgon,,,Assistant,.Golonial Seoenetarys 0. 
* Lagos«iim his report jon, the ;indigenous fplants of 
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Yoruba-land, says -that—sorghom vulgare, which : 
~heealls nedigaines,cornismot; cultivateds far the: 


We have applied it raw to the coarse parts of 
pasture lands, but it seemed to make them still 
coarser, at least during the first year. Some 
mix it with earth for compost for top-dressings, 
and some apply it to the fallows. We prefer 
to apply it raw, at the rate of from 4 to 6 tons 
per acre in autumn, to the lea land that is to 
be ploughed up during the winter. By this 
means all grubs are killed, the turf is partly 
killed, the soil is made more friable, while of 
course, the natural fertility is stimulated. By 
itself, 1 have seen it act on a crop as strongly 
as nitrate of soda, but the soil must be fed along 
with it. Its effect on the mechanical texture of 
the soil is wonderful. I remember one ease of a 
field that was partly dressed and partly left 
undressed with it, and in broadcasting the seed 
afterwards, I could feel the difference in the 
soil in stepping from the one part to the other, 
every time I went up and down the stetches, 
because the limed part was so much more loose 
and friable. Some maintain that it does no good 
to the soil, either mechanically or manurially, 
but we would not like to farm without it here. 
Of course, the land is ready for a fresh dressing 
every time the grass is ploughed up. I have not 
seen the crop killed by as much as 6 tons per 
acre, while, even on the permanent pasture land, 
3 or 4 tons put on raw did not do any injury 
in this way. There are two varieties of this 
spent lime used here—the blue and the white. 
It is generally understood that the former is more 
poisonous than the latter, from having been used 
longer in purifying the gas; but for this reason, 
it is more effectual in its action, and its poisonous 
sulphites are oxidised long before the crop is 
sown.” This suggested the question, whatis done 
with the gas-lime produced at our local gas-works ? 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the Richmond College Magazine, Ceylon 
Patriot, Hindoo Organ, and St. Thomas’ College 
Magazine. 
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,,;(CULTIVATION OF THE COCONUT PALM. 


“The, proper month for transplanting in sandy or 


I 


“dry, land is in November or at, the beginning of 
_ the, rains, as no watering; meed then,be done till 


| the raing,are over. In Jow marshy, situations it 
ds safer to, plant after the rains. ; As they grow 
| the plants must.-be watered whenever necessary, 
and a sharp lookout kept, for the; coconut beetles, 
“which, invariably attack and, often kill. young 
plants, and; even . young, aPorane trees. These 


oograincwhich{ismotjused; but asia;dye plant--the ; 
adye, being, deseribed;.as|exeeHent; Sorghum wul- 


vy gare iethe Indian eholum. “(Ali 01 


Tid enfoitsinsgzs 


¢ Nipedetsror) yf 
Helisish A  “.10ogz9.sborq yn Oldie | 

no The, radn-making ee madeiby J eed 
9: Dyrentorth of; the; , United, States:! Agnicwlbural [Pere me hiitoto vel ore pd g 
penton bef nears nan. | PHA Son eng ore new ple 
othe, yale, ofothe discoveryoswill depend on; the +: Panta tel 14 iaBe tod Cee ee 
_cexpense Whichthe processiof mainmsking dnwalvies, pM pea? Stes Sy FGAERES § g 


meeps naa soe 6 «. | of the, wild mango, a, very common tree in the 
«and Ahe possibility, | of its;nsesin 2 praatichlo deri, Ras Sh eras ,,it has been a moot point 


 PUMMTE.as [vlnove 1s ayow ay Ov Org | pan at ; is, better to thoroughly clear 
somites t Of IOt LL9Y ¢ eho Tn OFS] L Gib . 
Gas LIME For CLAy-Sort.—In his article in the, | Aes... new Plantation, or to allow the 


stumps of forest trees and dead wood to remain 
on. the- ground to decay and crumble down in the 
course of time. It has been, however, found in 
practice that the latter is by far the better plan, 
as the gradual decay of the soft rotting timber 
helps in a great measure to enrich the soil. 
Advantage should be taken, in clearing an estate, 
to saw up the trunks of suitable trees into scant- 


p Royal; Sogiety’s.dowmna/l con the f.Bxperiences! of b.,| 
y Scotsman or the dssex Clays, oProbessot:M/Conmell :}s 
jo Wmiter ag{folloyys,:——‘/Lhe agtionafckiine onvarclay + 
[fois ell dsnown, «and: ins this, distiniet, wer rts 

pamarmenpe, qantibigs | of «the «spent, limelfnomn the 
yyhonden gasworks, whith waiget: dt) thelcostiof : 
the caxriagé.. Jbis applied) in warious, wvays; and 
_/ many, are foolish enough to use it wvithoutsimanure. 
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When both , Indianz; Corn and: Cassavas ares fit /7 
‘for seating, the cooliescor villagers working onthe ‘| 
&e. The top branches will come in handy for estate will readily accept.\either, sity liew sof» alk) 1 
firewood, The more valuable kinds may be sold, 0" parti of itheinopaysio Inothe astern Province! 
as in these days of forest conservancy, there; is, at least, one need:not: besunder anyapprehenstom 7 9 
a great demand for timber of all kinds, particularly, .,2s to the sale,of theseicrops: -People )owill contd) 
satinwood, halmililla,&c. Every estate, if.establish-., a long distance:-and: at great sinéonvenientes to) x9 
ed on the site of a forest or jungle, should be able) purchase the,produce,, sands if thes rainy season 
to supply material for its own fencing, as ‘such,| has..been,;a.favourable, one, avery fer xingomeyy 
material is not only costly but very)/mecessary, ; may be; expected... baslal odd to ateoro? ot ait Dove 
and it is important that the fencing, should ;he: jj, But, there, is_,question,;in othis)- COMRECHIONs: :.7 
kept in good order from planting-time till the trees, | which AS; often asked, viz.,,,does; not the, .cwltis+/ 
are tall enough not to requirerdtyonile ov ving [pvatlon of Indian Corn, and Cassava, exhaust) the coi- 

‘As the trees will not come,into,- bearing. in }, Soil’... Very, possibly, $05) but, not hos an pappEas ois 
from 7 to 10 years, adyantage- may, be taken, of,}:ciable extent., When these two, subsidiary, Crops. (‘0 
the land to. raise, crops of. Cassava,-and.) Indian. are raised on. new. cleaning, the-soid ,is, generally) cos 
Yorn on it, the,,proceeds, from;,which, together, “abnormally rich, virgin soil,;, and.as cq¢onnt trees!) 
with the results of the sale of good j,timber, need , to, be; manured, ats.1a Jater period, -they-ip 
ought. to recoup the; proprietor,,for-.;what he utilization and. partial, exhaustion,of, thes land 5,{) 
has expended jqn-the; purchase; of -the, land,,, And, between » the, -rows., does not materially , affect {oy 
here it may,,,not;be out;.o£ place, to say somer 4 : 


ling and planking for building purposes, for the 
construction of bungalows, cattle-sheds, stores, 


athe palms,, g ege0oqig to yI9lIgy 8 TOT J ar 9 
thing, ;.of, Cassaya ;and,.Indian,,Corm,as subsidiary,|... 1 may, here mention, that,to..a, planter, conor ois 

crops(in. coconut; cultivyations:.o5 csr ciovt of(mdian, Corny or meal, and, young. cobs; jane an 
Indian Corn or Cassava may beraised just afterthe,| excellent, diet, while. boiled, manioe ,and,.milky; 
planting, out ofthe coconuts, or halfthe landmay be, |, Cassaya, flour cakes, roasted mantoc,,.and, taplocay «i 
laid; under, Indian Corn, and half underCassaya. | are by no means, \to,-be despised, jooye » souborg 
These will do no harm to the young palms,)j.., dA R. ATHERTON. 
(Tobe continned,)~ 


besa yet 


but jon, the:,,contrary; , help, to. ;shade,them. from 
the _sun.,in the) earler;, years), of.., their. growth; 


{TAVLARTAY 
and_as,,the seeds,,,or,,.slips, of. these, products... 


1 f ¢ fi § T 


sh YS 10] Aa SS gsssrovyio TO s29Te8o 1D otal yd FAL 
will. be naturally, put, downjat the commencement | pnp cup ( 5 sore ay 19 FETT EFRERBG BED Y 92 
of the rains, they will not -interefere, with, the, DES ENOUS OOD t RODUCTS: CULTIVATED" 
process, of , watering, of, the,,palms,, which... at.Jij; "1 AND. WILD, bas eleuien of moot 


this time..will, not, require.wateringo. jij) on | 
Indian Corn is, put. into, small holes dibbled in 


the . ground, about, 2: feet).orless apart, 3, seeds; 


‘Te Was pointed’ out in’a review Of'a past.number:,., 
“of this Magarin, Hab the sees, ot aes th, 
heing put, into: each hole in a triangular fonm,| [have been contribiiting under the igen aaa 
The. seed, spronts,carlier, and more vigoronsly, if |,imelied a nvuiiber, oF, plants MA MIGIG RP: 
soaked for,ii2 .on jr; hours .efore planting, |, Crromeously, supbaved to proditce, too% St HER MIA git 
The.seeds, while ;waiting .to be; planted ;,should, | eee tigate rent regular diet among the... 
be left; on, (tg; .cobs ..with. .their, cayerings.,.oy | Villagers. T should therefore mention that AugEegs 1. 
Four, or,,six, ofthese, cobs, ,may -be, tied together | mmber of the plants’ which Weg vara OF yi 
by their.coverings jwhich. are pulled; over, the, Ghogsh not suitable, to be) useda. gs, AMDSuRYERS 2c 
cobs, and periodically, if not continually, exposed to.| tor regular food, _ are, yet; edible, ane hat BV; 9 (3 
the influence of smoke, , which,..keeps.them. from ‘dim ‘in these "papers is, to describe: such Plants... 
being, attacked, by insects,,..Seeds, treated in, this | @S) are, found. in a cultivated state or, growing... 
manner. may) be kept. for a year on; even,longer.. wild, of which some part, may. be eaten, oogdy a 
withont) injury, by, insects... seyec5oq dive 26 Uihe eracrrs oldtzsoq SeVoeeege: sods vode .ot yaiog 

Cassava, jor Manioe.is, planted from. slips, 3 oF |), 53, olChrysophyllin ‘Roxburgh, Dow! 
4 inches.in .length,..and,, placed in.a slanting, oe | ica ne Ee “Sin, Lawulu. é onmelsoonk 
Position, from. 4,08 feet apart,;in holes which | 5 ‘tree! growing in “the * rata starts, -of 3, 


2 
r 


it 


are rapidly,made by).a; chop :from ,a,, mamotie, ( ¢ 
Neither,;;Manioc; nor Indian, Corn; require” deep, 
planting, and jvhen, the soil is not, hard they are, 
planted by, the hand. by , the jvillageys. .. Manio¢, 
cuttings.are kept, for planting ..by tying about,50. 
of them into a bundle, and then;placing. them, in, 
a hole and watering for a few days, by,jyhich, 
process they can be kept for a year or. more; 
if looked after, With other supports), Cassava 
can be miade to grow as a fence both graceful 
and ornamental. 

The enemies of an Indian Corn-field are parrakeets 
which flock to it in thousands when the cobs 
begin to be formed, while villagers and coolies 
will also carry away as many cobs as their 
Ingenuiby can procure. These latter may also 
be put down as enemies of the Cassava plan- 
tation, while rats, porcupines and wild pigs 
have to be guarded against by the erection 
of strong and well-made fences, 


“the Island? It ‘grows’ to the héight of from... 
‘30 to°60feet, and is not “Very 1 CASTER 
naa bears’ a, round nan the, size of. any 
apple, with “d green pericarp: The fleshy subs... 
‘Stance found: an fruit the a sweet SAY ipo, ; 
his) full ‘of ‘a’ ‘gummy “Yacteous juice... The... 
“Seeds ‘are’ snall/and flat with a shining, } rownish., . $! 
testa, The fruit is eaten whenever. ob ainable,,... 
“and is’ often brotight ‘to the markets for, sa, (ER 
where two to fottr of them are generally obtains. 
able’ for ‘a cént. hii, Ganeeae ee auah eet 
“54, Minusops \Elengi, Sin, Munamal,,. age 
This,.too, like. the above, is-a.tree growing dm the |is 
jungles, especially in) the , warmers districts) yi/Pheo | 
fruits areovaland small, about half dninchiniengthivs so 
Though green, im. the (youngy stage othey, turn 
a brownish. xed.); The mesecarpyds ppulpyo hwhend 
ripe, but contains a large pencentage.of cadutchowe~" 
like juice. It is also astringentitora great! dered. 10 | 
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Whenobtainable the fruit is eaten, especially 
by children, though it produces a_ peculiar 
astringency in the mouth. 

The bark of this tree, on account of its 
astringent properties, is considered by native 
medcial practitioners a good dentifrice, and is 
externally applied in cases of serpent bites. 

55. Mimusops Indica. Sin. Palu. 


The M. Indica is one of those trees which are 
found in the forests of the Island especaially in the 
warmer dry districts of the South-Est and the 
North-West. The tree grows to very large dimen- 
sions, and large quantities of a small oval fruit of. 
the size and shape of a country date are produced 
These when ripe are of a yellowish tinge, and 
contain a characteristic lacteous juice; never- 
theless it tastes well and is consumed in the 
districts where’ it is obtained. The fruit of 
the M. Indica when preserved in syrup keeps 
well for a length of time. The timber of this 
tree is used for a variety of purposes, especially 
as p;anks tor bridges, while it is also considered 
to be suitable for railway sleepers. The bark 
of this tree is used in native medical practice 
in preparing a gargle for sore throat. The fruits 
produce a sweet syrup and the seeds an oil. 

Wea DS: 
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VETERINARY SCIENCE AT THE CONGRESS 


At the late Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
several papers were contributed on the various 
parasites, external and internal, transmissible from 
man to animals and vice versa. Dr. Klein en- 
deavoured to demonstrate that various eruptions 
which he described as occurring on. the udders 
of cows were liable to produce specific fevers in 
persons using the milk of these subjects. He 
also contends that he has produced experimentally 
diphtheria in the udders of cows by inoculating 
them on the shoulder with diphtheric discharges 
taken from the throats of children. Dr. Cruick- 
shank, Professor M‘Fadyean, Professor Walley, 
Dr. O. Ostertag of Stuggart, and others expressed 
their incredulity as to Dr. Klein’s conclusions 
regarding scarlet fever, which they had never 
seen in cows, and did not believe that it occurred 
in these animals; recent German experiments 
going to show that it is impossible experi- 
mentally to produce scarlet fever in cattle by 
inoculation. 

Dr. Ostertag read a paper on the inspection 
of milk supplies. The milk from tuberculous 
and other diseased animals he would condemn, 
especially if the disease affected the udder. 
The ensuing discussion was carried on by various 
_ medical officers of health and veterinarians. 
There was a general concensus of opinion that 
dairies and milk shops should be registered and 
licensed ; that milk sold to the public should be 
periodically examined by competent experts, and 
dairy cattle premises and persons employed in the 
business should be subject to veterinary and 
medical inspection, These provisions it was 
urged should be applicable to village as well as 
city premises and business. It was believed that 
they might be, ina great measure, authorised and 
carried out under the powers of the Local Sanitary 
Authority, the Contagions Diseases (Animals) Act, 
and the ood and Drugs Act. But if these did not 


already authorise such supervision, they should 


forthwith be amended, 
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A whole day was devoted to a discussion on 
Tuberculosis opened by Professor Sanderson, who 
pronounced the disease distinctly infective and 
identical, as it appeared in man and in cattle. 
The milk from tuberculous cows was said to be 
more likely to develope tuberculous disease in 
persons using it than was the eating of the flesh 
of tuberculous animals. Professor Nocard thought 
that such food had special dangers for children. 
On the subject of tuberculosis, Professor 
M‘Fadyean and Dr. Woodhead contributed a con- 
joint paper, in which they urged the abolition 
of private slaughter-houses and the institution 
of a general system of meat inspection, with a 
view to removing or diminishing the existing 
risks of dangerous diseases being contracted 
through the consumption of unsound or diseased 
animal food. 

The Congress cannot fail to have effected much 
good in many ways, in stimulating the labours 
of those working in various departments, in 
recording the progress made against disease deriv- 
able from many causes, and in indicating the 
measures to be adopted for mitigating or re- 
moving the dangers that spring from these 
causes, and for securing the health of both men and 
animals. 

The inspection of dairies, cattle and milk will 
no doubt form part of the duties of the Veteri- 
nary Inspectors in Ceylon, when such are appoint- 
ed. It isacommon complaint among householders 
that they cannot procure pure cow-milk, but 
these same householders are unfortunately very 
often no judges of pure milk, the general cri- 
terion of purity among them, being the “ thickness ” 
of the fluid. The lactometor which some use as 
a guide to ascertain the purity of milk, has now 
been decided to be no indicator of its nutritive 
value, unless it is known that the milk is un- 
adulterated. Whether the milk be pure cow- 
milk, or whether buffaloes’ milk be mixed with it 
is beyond the power of the lactometor to discover, 
but when different samples of unadulterated 
milk are to be tested, the instrument is useful 
to decide in what order they stand as regards 
nutritive value. It is a common practice to adul- 
terate cows’ milk with that from buffaloes as 
well as with coconut “milk,” so as to “ thicken” 
it, and deceive credulous householders. In cases 
where the milk is pure, but happens to be from 
a cow that has lately calved, objections have been 
raised against the milk which is thought to be 
diluted, but which under natural conditions 
contains a larger proportion of water than 
it does when drawn at a later stage. Again when 
pure milk is naturally of a very thick consistency, 
suspicion 1s aroused that it has been adulterated 
with buffalo-milk. The fact is that house- 
holders who purchase milk are content to have 
their milk of a standard consistency whatever com- 
ponents it may be composed of, and whatever 
its nutritive value. The average milkman at 
the same time becomes demoralized when he 
finds that he has opportunity for practising de- 
ception, and thus makes no attempt to secure a 
good milk yield by judicious management and 
feeding of his cattle. 

The examination of milk and inspection of 
dairies—if these latter are not tobe registered 
and licensed as recommended by the Veterinarians 
at the Congress of Hygiene and Demography,—if 
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insisted on by our local authorities will not only 
be a measure inthe interests of public health, 
but also in the interests of agriculture, inasmuch 
as while such a measure will be a deterrent of 
milk adulteration, it will necessitate a more 
careful and rational system of feeding and 
generally managing milch cows with a view to 
the production of wholesome and nutritious 
milk, and indirectly raise up a better milking 
breed. 


fp 
BY HIGHWAYS AND HEDGHS, 

Dr, Taylor, the popular writer of Sczence Gossip, 
has been lecturing on the Ingenuity, Sagacity, 
and Morality of Plants, and in speaking of 
the insectivorous plants, has referred to the 
Drosera or Sundew and the Nepenthes or Pitcher 
plant. Of the former there are three species in 
England, and no less than forty in Australia. 
There is more than one variety of Drosera in 
Ceylon, but the commonest would seem to be 
D. Burmanni. On the 48-acre block of land 
lately added to the School of Agriculture, there 
is a large plot right behind the school thickly 
covered with this species of Drosera which is 
not uncommon in the wet parts of the Cinnamon 
Gardens. In his lecture Dr. Taylor referred to 
the Pitcher plants of the Malay Archipelago, the 
pitchers of which he said were so huge that 
sometimes they held half a gallon of water. He 
also mentions that small birds frequented these 
pitchers to drink, and after having imbibed the 
liquid within were prevented from getting out 
by two large pointed spikes, and were ultimately 
drowned. The Nepenthes of Ceylon (XN. distella- 
toria) known as Bandoora-wel among the Sinha- 
lese is a much smaller variety than the Malayan 
plants. The long tough stems are used by the 
natives for tying fences, and quite lately I was 
applied to by a medical man for a few of the 
fleshy underground stems, the juice of which he 
was anxious to experiment with on warts which 
are said to be removed by the application in 
a day or two. There is, not far from the School 
of Agriculture, a large patch of pitcher plants 


t 


which haye been freely drawn upon by guides 


and boys who sell flowers and foliage to strangers 
yisiting our island, 


When a minute fragment of meat is placed 
on the leaf of a Drosera, the tentacle-like glandular 
hairs of the plants bend over to grasp the in- 
truding morsel, and a peculiar digestive fluid is 
formed as a result of the contact—just as the 
gastric juice in the human stomach is secreted 
when food enters that organ—and this fluid 
effects the solution of the meat, which is then 
absorbed. Substances, whether solids, gases, or 
liquids which contain nitrogen, only give rise 
to such results, The insectivorous or carniverous 
plants, says Darwin, can even extract nitrogenous 
matter from pollen, seeds and bits of leaves. 

Dr. Masters writing about these plants says: 
“The rationale of this mode of obtaining nutri- 
tion seems somewhat analogous to that in the 
root, where also the acid fluid with which the 
cell-wall is permeated, when it comes into contact 
with the particles of soil, determines their solu- 
tion, and renders them fit for absorption into 


the plants. Practically this admittedly excep- 
itional mode of nutrition by the leaf might seem 
of little moment, but it is probable that in the 
future, direct nutrition by this means will be 
shown to be of much greater importance than 
it appears to be at present. In any case, the 
fact that ammonia-solutions and ammonia-vapour 
are absorbed by leaves with increased manifes- 
tations of vital activity renders this mode of feeding 
a matter of some consequence to the agriculturist; 
and the escape of ammonical vapour from the 
muck-heap may not after all be the wasteful 
operation it is usually supposed to be—-that is, 
if the circumstances are such that plants can 
avail themselves of the exhaled vapour.” 

Melastoma (M. Malabathricum), a plant very 
common in cinnamon land, is known as Bowitteya 
or Katakaloowa among the natives. The 
fruit which is both astringent and sweet to the 
taste, dyes the mouth black, and this fact 
it is that has given to the plant the names 
of Melastoma (of Greek origin) and Katakaloowa, 
both signifying black-mouth. 


Keena, or more correctly Guru-keena (Calo- 
phyllum tomentosum) is a tree belonging to the 
same family as the Domba (C. inophyllum), and 
like it contains a good deal of oil in the seeds. 
This oil is extracted and used in the Ratnapura 
district, among other parts, for burning. Tne 
tree is to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Colombo, and the timber is utilized for building, 
while the bark is used externally in native medicine 
to dispel swellings, and for dislocation and bruises. 


Sera (said to be derived from the Malay word 
Sireh) whichis so favoritea flavouring agent for 
curries, is the lemon-grass so largely’ cultivated 
in the Southern Province. It was at one time 
thought to be identical with citronella grass, 
and both were supposed to be cultivated forms 
of mana grass. The three are now distinguished 
under the respective names of Andropagon citra- 
tus, A. nardus, and A. martini. Both lemon-grass 
and citronella oils are exported from Ceylon, and 
are used by perfumers for scenting soaps and 
pomatums, the latter also entering largely in 
the composition of Hau-de-cologne. 


Mana grass or patana grass is used as thatch 
for huts and as litter for cattle, while a new use 
has lately been found for it in the manufac- 
ture of tea boxes. Cattle eat the grass when it 
is young, but it is said that the milk, butter, 
and even the flesh of cattle consuming it acquire 
a peculiar flavour imparted to them by the 
erass. The occurrence of patanas was considered 
by the Rev. Mr, Abbay to be due to the out- 
crop of a quartzite rock-formation, the disinte- 
gration of which results in a soil which is too 
poor to support a forest growth. This theory 
is however by no means generally accepted. 


In the Household Register of September 1&th 
is given the experience of a lady, of the tendency 
of a twining plant to tiwn towards a support 
placed near it. The support or pole, we are 
told was on the side away from the light, and 
the phenomenon of the plant turning towards it 
is said to have been difficult to account for 
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except by supposing that the plant could see 
the pole. Im one of our previous issues we referred 
to the peculiarities in certain plants which would 
easily explain this phenomenon, The property 
of negative heliotropism, 7c., the bending of 
growing organs away from the source of light 
is exhibited in such plants as the ivy and vine, and 
as we have before explained, is due to the more 
active growth of the more powerfully illumined 
part. It is this property that would explain 
the tendency of the special plant referred to by 
the lady to turn in the direction of a support 
which was away from the light. The grow- 
in part of twining plants is very sensitive 
—the slightest touch against any object making 
it bend towards the object for support. Pro- 
fessor McAlpine used to describe the effect of 
such contact as a “tickling” process to which 
was due the curling of the tips of the growing 
part—the contraction at the end being conveyed 
backwards and the whole plant drawn and tightly 
efixed It is after the support is touched and 
adhet,ed to, that the tougher tissue is developed 
and he position of the plant strengthened. With- 
out @ support within reach the growing part of 
a twining plant may keep moving about 
(away from the light if it be negatively 
heliotropic) till it touches a support to 
which it then inclines to adhere. This tendency 
of plants to twine round a support is caused by 
the more rapid growth of the right and left sides 
of a growing organ in succession, and is known 
as revolving nutation. 1t would thus appear that 
it is altogether too much to assume that plants 


are endowed with the sense of sight! 
ROVER. 


— 


THE STORING OF SEED GRAIN . 


The selection and storing of seed grain are 
matters of the greatest importance in agriculture. 
It is much to be regretted that from some 
cause or other the careful selection of seed,—the 
advantages of which are fully understood by 
our cultivators,—is not at present practised even 
to the extent it was at one time. The preser- 
vation of seed intended for sowing is another 
subject upon which any advice must be very 
welcome, as it often occurs that the seed 
which is expected to raise the future crop 1s 
at theeleventh hour found to have become 
musty or to have been attacked by some kind 
of insect, so that its germinating power has 
been completely destroyed. 4,16 

The Agricultural Department of Madras in its 
Bulletin No. 10 takes up the consideration of 
this subject, and details the methods of preserving 
seed grain in vogue in some of the districts of 
the Presidency. The hints embodied therein must 
from the similarity of conditions under which 
cultivation is carried on in India and Ceylon, 
as well as from the simplicity of the means 
which are enumerated, be of value to the 
cwtivators of grain in this Island. 

Four methods of storing the seed are noted, 
viz., in baskets; gunny bags ; earthen pots and 
straw bundles. 

The baskets for storing grain are made of split 
bamboos, of a cirewlar or rectangular shape and 
of various sizes, To fill up the spaces between 
the bamboos they are coated inside and out with 


cowdung. The baskets are generally used when 
large quantities of grain have to be stored. When 
the grain is placed in this kind of receptacle it is 
covered with a layerof straw and the mouth plugged 
with a thick layer of cowdung and earth. 

The gunny bags are used when smaller quan- 
tities of grain are to be stored, The bags 
are simply kept loosely in some part of the 
house, where there is constant movement, so that 
the bags are frequently trampled on, shifted or 
used as seats by the inmates. 

The earthen pots which are used are made in 
the shape of two inverted cones either of earth 
mixed with paddy husks or calcined earthen- 
ware, and are always kept whitewashed. 
When stored in pots sometimes the grain is 
liable to be damaged by insects. The best plan 
is that of storing the grain in straw bundles. 
For making the bundles a quantity of paddy 
straw, all of uniform length, is tied together at 
the butt end, and then placed in a basket and 
evenly spread out so as to make a hollow in 
the centre. On this a small quantity of loose 
straw is spread and the grain is put in. The outer 
straw is then gathered together at the top, and 
the whole bundle is bound round and round by 
a straw rope and finally secured by an ordinary 
rope. This form of storing is used in case of 
large grains, and the bundles are not opened 
till the seed is required for sowing. 

In storing seed grain various substances are 
placed in the vessels to prevent insect attacks. 
Among these are mentioned the leaves of 
Margosa, the pods of Bengal gram, varagu 
(Paspalum Scrobiculatum) and wood ashes respec- 
tively. In Ceylon the villagers usually put in 
a lot of lime leaves and chilles along with 
grain to prevent insect attacks. 

It is always of importance to dry the seed 
perfectly before storing away, for the least trace * 
of moisture is apt to injure their germinating 
powers. Bia eee 

The fine grains such as Cumbo (Pennisetum — 
Typhoideum), Kurrakkan (Eleusine Coracana) and 
the Panicums are usually better preserved when — 
the whole ears are stored without threshing, 
the last operation being done just before sowing. 

W. A.D, Shee 
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Saree pee Soa : BAM 
CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY THE KANDYANS 
IN PADDY CULTIVATION, yee at 


r 


Paddy is liable to be attacked bya ‘grub’ 
known among the Kandyans as kok-pdnudba, 
which sucks the juices of the plant, ‘To avert‘ 
such attack a kema or charm called’ pas-puletu-- 
kema is arranged for by the Kapurala. Five' kinds 
of grain seeds are fried in a pan'and ‘afterwards 
spread on some mud which is moulded over a 
coconut shell. About dusk (gomman vena velawa) 
the Kapurala after going through a process of 
purification, proceeds to the infested field with 
this preparation, carrying a lighted torch in his 
hand, The kema is placed on a piece of wood, 
and the lighted torch is allowed to burn till 
the fire is extinguished. After this the Kapurala 
returns home, but not by the same road he 
went to the field, and to nobody must he utter a 
word on the way. Another method of dealing 
with this pest is to submerge the crop with water — 
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for a time. In some parts of the Kurunegala 
district an oleaginous mixture with a pleasant 
scent is smeared over arecanut flowers by the 
Kapurala, after reciting the Ithipiso Gatha, and 
suspended on sticks in different parts of the 
field. In the Anuradhapura district, sand, after 
being “charmed,” is scattéred over the field, 
and offerings are made to Jyana Dewiyo with 
a view to inducing his intercession to stay the 
ravages of the pests. Mr. Bell, of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, in writing about the cultivation 
of hill paddy, describes another kema called 
nava nilla, practised by the cultivators of the 
Sabaragamuwa district. : 

When the paddy is approaching maturity other 
ceremonies are gone through, the goiya, after 
purification, places three ears of grain on a leat 
of the Bo-tree, which is held in great veneration 
for reasons too well known to ‘need mention, 
and buries them in the kalawita or threshing 
floor, af the same time chanting some mystic 
words, invoking the gods to protect the crop 
-from flood, fire, birds and wild beasts. A day 
or so prior to the harvesting a few women are 
set to smear the threshing floor with cowdung. 
The crop must not be taken in on days on 
which poya (the sabbath of the Buddhists), 
Sangrahandi (when the changes in the moon 
occur) and Mitt? (inauspicious days) fall. Again 
the neketrala, attired in fantastic dress, describes 
a peculiarly-shaped figure with ashes which he 
carries in a winnow, with a view to preventing 
huniyam (sorcery) and other evil influences. 
This ceremony is known as dhuvanwadanawa. 
Another rite of a peculiar nature follows this, 
known as arekwale-tiyanawa. It consists of 
digging a circular hole in the field and placing 
inside a model of the sacred footprint of Buddha 
(Sripade,) a husked coconut, a creeping plant, 
clusters of arecanuts, leaves from the heeraspalu 
(Vitis quadrangularis) and Tolabo (Crinum 
astaticum), and covering these with about three 
bundles of straw. The figures of the poorw lella 
(leveller), laha (measure), sun and moon are 
also described with ashes inthe kalawita. The 
' village astrologer is of course resorted to in order 
to ascertain a lucky day to reap the field. On 
such a day a number of men with their eyes 
directed towards Adam’s Peak, and assuming a 
joyful mood, proceed to the field with their 
sickles, and verses are sung in turn by the 
reapers, Another ceremony which precedes 
threshing consists in three nursing mothers 
clad in white, having to go round the field 
seven times carrying paddy on their heads, 
and then suddenly coming to a standstill and 
retreating, without uttering a word, tothe three 
corners of the kalawita. Then after giving utter- 
ance to some incantation, they drop their burdens 
on the ground, and this is the sign for threshing 
to “begin. 

T. B. Pomatn .KEHELPANALA. 
—_@—___-___ 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


We quote the following from the interesting 
report of the School of Industry, Happy Valley, 
Ifaputale:—“Our chief industry, however, is Agri- 
culture. This is in accordance with our original 
plan, with the object of the Government grant, 
and with the requirements of our Agricultural 


———— 


Colony. In this respect we are following the 
examples of the best Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools in England, where farming is regarded 
as providing not only an appropriate industry 
in such schools, but as a source of supply for 
good farm labour, and as having a good moral 
effect on the boys. Many of the boys are also 
being trained in theoretical agriculture by the 
Agricultural Instructor, thus supplying, together 
with the ordinary work, an important branch 
of technial education for the more intelligent 
lads. It may be interesting to note in this con- 
nection that this is a feature of the English 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889. Mr. Ritchie 
in reply to a question put by Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy in the Tlouse of Commons in February 
last, stated ‘that technical education was 
intended to include not only technical but manual 
instruction, and the latter comprised instruction 
in processess of Agriculture.’ Some of our agri- 
cultural experiments have not been successful. 
We have been disappointed at the results of our 
cotton cultivation. But we have been fully com- 
pensated for that in the returns which we have 
realized from the planting of manioc, the roots 
being readily bought by the villagers in the 
neighbourhood who have developed a great liking 
for it, and will probably plant it themselves, 
We have also succeeded in making small quantities 
of tapioca from it, and hope before another report 
is issued to have the means of preparing it on a 
larger scale. The growth of English vegetables 
has already been mentioned as a productive branch 
of our enterprise, though we must wait for the 
railway which is to come through the property, 
before we can obtain any considerable sale, when 
we hope to contribute our share to the supply of 
the Colombo markets. Nor have the so-called 
native vegetables been neglected. Brinjals, chou- 
chous, sweet potatoes, chilies, &c., suflicient, not, 
only to supply the boys with curries, but to sell 
to the villagers, have been grown in the gardens. 
We have to express our thanks to Messrs. Sutton 
& Son fora good supply of seeds given us free of 
cost. It is a part of our programme that every 
boy in the Valley, no matter what his special in- 
dustry may be, should be taught gardening. ” 


—— 


It has been suggested by the Ceylon Observer 
that the breeding of horses in Delft Island should 
be revived. Horses used to be bred in Delft. for 
supplying animals for the mounted orderlies, 
Their systematic breeding was, however, discon- 
tinued some thirty years ago, and it is now 
proposed that some fresh blood should be in- 
fused into the present breed, which has deteriorated 
fromin-and-in breeding, with a view to producing 
animals of a better type that might be available 
for a tramway company. Delft is well-known 
for the good pasturage it supplies to cattle, 
and the suggestion that the breeding operations 
should be revived, under intelligent supervision, 
is one worthy of serious consideration. 


The new fibre plant which was announced 
as discovered on the shores of the Caspian, and 
known there as kanaff turns out to be none 
other than Hibiscus Cannabinus, of which a 
small plot was raised at the school some months 
ago. It is also known as Deccan or Ambas 
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hemp, and is cultivated ia India for its fibre which 
is soft, white, and silky, capable of being bleached 
or dyed in every shade and colour, and suitable 
for the same purposes to which jute is applied. 
Dr. Watts says of it, were a demand to be 
created for this fibre as distinct from that of 
sun hemp (the Sinhalese Tana) or other fibres, the 
cultivation of the plant might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, and with profit to many needy cultivators 
who are unable to produce either jute or cotton. 
When it is considered, says the Board of Trade 
Journal, that Russia annually consumes more than. 
150,000,000 of sacks, a third of which is im- 
ported, it may easily be seen that the appearance 
of a new textile on the Russian market is an 
event of no slight importance. The leaves of 


Hibiscus Cannabinus are said to be used as a pot | 


herb and eaten like spinach, while the seeds 
are sometimes exported from India to England 
as an oil seed. 

M. Raoul, a French Colonist of Tahiti, is re- 
ported to have succeeded in growing a hybrid 
obtained by crossing the Sea Island cotton, which 
produces a beautiful silky fibre that is however 
difficult to manipulate, and a wild cotton shrub 
of Guadaloupe. The richness of the yield and 
the quality of the fibre are highly spoken of. 

Mr. Tiathonis, Agricultural Instructor, writes :— 
Wellanduru is a small village situated on the 
mail-coach road to Rakwana, and 6 miles distant 
from Pelmadulla. It consists of about 50 dwell- 
ings, a small number of boutiques, and a Govern- 
ment boys’ school. ‘The climate, is _ fairly 
healthy, and is influenced no doubt by the 
situation. There is a very useful rivulet which 
flows by the road which the inhabitants 
have unfortunately allowed to become very filthy, 
neglectful of sanitary requirements. The villagers 
chiefly carry on the cultivation of paddy, areca- 
nuts, and chena grains. The paddy-fields are 
fairly fertile owing to the wash from the 
neighbouring hills, but cultivation is irregular 
as much from the poverty as the indolence of the 
inhabitants. The four seasons for paddy are 
known as pera-maha, maha, pera-yala, and yala. 
The Experimental Garden has been, after some 
difficulty in clearing and preparing the ground, 
extended tonearly 2 acres, and is partly occupied 
with betel, English and Native vegetables, and 
mustard, the rest to be devoted to cotton and 


tobacco. ; 


It has been suggested that investigations 
should be made with a view to ascertaining 
the extent to which the bark of trees can be used 
as cattle food after being milled, Besides the 
saving that the use of barks as cattle food will 
effect, it is contended that when intelligently 
used, they will preserve the health of stock, 
and prove preventatives against infectious and 
contagious diseases. 

A writer on the subject of village sanitation in 
the Indian Agriculturist, offers some practical 
suggestions for the improvement of the sanitation 
of villages. He suggests that a committee should 
be constituted, called the Sanitary Committee, for 
each village, consisting of several members, and 
placed under the direct control of an executive 
officer. That every village which possesses several 
tanks or natural reservoirs should reserve one or 
two strictly and exclusively for drinking pur- 
poses, and that where these are absent, deep wells 
should be dug in sufficient number to supply 
the village with a copious supply of fresh water. 
To free the atmosphere from miasma, the stag- 
nant pools in the vicinity of each house should at 
least be cleared of the overhanging verdure 
that works the double mischief of intercepting 
light and air from above, and by dropping down 
leaves fills the water below with vegetable 
matter that in decomposing pollutes the water 
and the air, 


The yearly record of butter production, says 
the Breeders’ Gazette, has been everlastingly 
smashed by the Holstein Friesian cow, Pauline 
Paul, which has just completed a 865 days 
test, which yielded a total of 1,153 Ibs. 152 o7 
of marketable butter salted 1 oz. tothelb. ‘This 
exceeds the highest previous yearly record by 208 
ibs. 62 0z., the excess itself being above the 
estimated yearly yield of our common dairy cows. 


A large body of water has been discovered at 
El] Golea,in the Sahara Desert, about 120 ft. below 
the surface. It throws up nearly forty gallons 
per minute at present, and itis anticipated that 
the yield will be much greater when more per- 
fect access to the water is attained. The dis- 
covery is regarded as of high importance, as this 
is the first time that water has been found in the 
Sahara at such a slight depth under ground, 
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THE INDIARUBBER SYNDICATE. 


FEW months back there 
was started a project, upon 
which we commented at the 
time, to form a syndicate to 
obtain complete control of the 
indiarubber trade both in 
America and Europe. This 


attempt has now come to grief, and whether 
it would have benefited or have injured such 
cultivation of the rubber trees as has already 


been attempted in this colony, its possible re- | 


sults may now be wholly and entirely disre- 
garded by planters interested in the enterprise, 
few in number now, we suspect. We deem it 
to have been extremely questionable if, even 
had the scheme been found to be practicable, it 
could have done anything to stimulate increased 
production in Ceylon, and we oannot say that 
we are sorry that another of these gigantic mono- 
polices which have been so injurious to regular trade 
all the world over should have turned outa failure. 


The syndicate in question was originally organised 
with a capital of 10 million dollars, of which 1 
million doilars was at once subscribed, and another 
14 million dollars was obtained from other sources, 
We now learn that this whole amount has been 
lost, the English banks having suffered to the extent 
of about 1 million dollars, In Brazil the operations 
of the syndicate so stimulated produstion, collection 
rather, that it would have required more than double 
the capital possessed by the syndicate to hold 
the stocks which it bad obtained and to secure 
the rubber due to arrive on their hands. The 
banks began to be alarmed at the prospect and 
refused further advances, and when the sale of 
the accumulated stocks became compulsory, prices 
tumbled down to an extraordinary degree, fine 
Para rubber falling from 80 cents to 63 cents per 
pound, Messrs. Baring Brothers are said to have 
been holders of no less than 500 tons of the rubber, 
and altogether the syndicate hold 3,600 tons of 
it, nearly the whole of which cost 80 cents and 
more per pound laid down in New York and 
London. The selling prices having fallen, as we 
have stated above to 63 centy, it is no wonder that 
collapse followed, and that we are likely to hear little 


more of sttempts to ‘‘corner”’ the trade in indiarub- 
ber. It ig therefore undoubtedly lucky for those 
who have yet continued the cultivation of the trees 
upon estates in Ceylon that the whole scheme 
has collapsed before the operation of the syndicate 
reached the island. It is extremely question- 
able if the syndicate would have offered prices 
such as would have induced our planters to have 
gone in for extended cultivation, but the planters 
might have done so if they shared in the hopeful 
anticipations of the syndicate. As it is, the bubble 
has burst before there had been time for Ceylon 
planters to outlay more money on this form of 
cultivation; but if any have collected and exported 
the gum, they have had, at least, to pay a 
certain penalty in the heavy reduction in the 
London market of the prices formerly obtained 
for their production of the article. We 
suspect that this failure will have a beneficial 
effect in doing away, with this mischievous system 
of ‘‘ cornering ’’ produce, as to which we have al- 
ways written our view that it was both immoral as 
well as commercially unsound. Our condemnation 
in the last sense has been constantly proved correct; 
for any attempt made in that direction since people 
became alive to the operation and its sequences hag 
come to grief. The practice is a sort of trade uni- 
onigsm without any of the redeeming features of the 
latter. This has a few philanthropic motives— 
at all events professed—to justify it, while these 
syndicates are nothing more nor lers than attempts 
to convey the money of the many into the pockets 
of the few. Little sympathy we feel, need ba 
wasted over those whose imaginary gains have 
been converted into real loss over this rubber 


speculation. 
re 

Tae Prorirs or JavA Cincuona PLanters.—A few 
years ago a lengthy article (from which we quoted at 
the timc) appeared in a Dutch-Indian technical journal 
giving details concerning the cost of production of 
cinchona bark in Java. In the Preanger district, 
where the largest and the best-managed estates 
are rituated, the wages of labourers in the plantations 
average 3d to 34d per day for men, and about 24d 
por day for women and children. From these and 
other data figures were deduced which show that 
at a sale unit of 6°7o in Amsterdam (14 por 1b.) 
o& well-managed estate of seven-year-old trees, 
yielding an average of 44 per cent bark, would 
yield an annual interest of 10 per cent on the 
Gapital invested. Hight-year-old trees of the same 
alkaloidal richness will pay 10 per cent even at 
a unit of 5:20 (equal to 15-16ths d. per lb); and 
nine-year-old trees yielding 5 per oent quinine 
sulphate, will pay 10 per cent profit at a bark unit 
of 48 (equal to 4d per |b.)—Chemisd and Druggiet, 
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ABBOTSLEIGH TEA ESTATE Co., LIMITED. 
Lonvon, Oct. 9th. 


Another of the private companies which have 
of late years so multiplied forthe working of tea 
estates in Ceylon has been registered this week. 
The following extract from a financial paper will 
give you all partioulars respecting it. I am told 
that there will be no appeal made to the public 
for subscription to its capital :— 

This compapvy was registered on the 29 ult., with a 
capital of £25,000, in £100 shares, to acquire the Monte- 
fiore Tea Estate in the Centrel Provinces of the Island of 
Ceylon, and also the Abbotsleigh Estate in the same 
province, and to carry on the business of growers of tea, 
coffee, cinchina etc. The subscribers are:— 


Shares, 

Cc. B. Smith, 7, Grove End Road, N. W. 

tea estate owner aes 0 506 iL 
N. Rowsell, Abbotsleigh, Hatton, Oeylon, 

tea planter... 000 on Ar} 1 
©, Harrison, 67, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

solicitor an On tee rhe 1 
H. W. Matthews, 9, Coleford Road, Wands- 

worth, 8, W. clerk WE ae aes 1 
F. Villier, 24, Kitt’s Road, St. Catherine’s 

Park, §. E. ike eae be 1 
F, Farris, 49, Morley Avenue, Wood Green, 

N., clerk COG ee Be 950 1 
G, Anderson, 12, Brookville Road,S. W. 

clerk A 


The number of directorsis not to be less than 3, nor 
more than five ;the first being Messrs, C.B. Smith, 
W. W. Simpson, N. Rowsell, and C. Harrison ; qual:fi- 
cation, three shares; Mr. O. B. Smith is managing 
director in England, with a reinuneration of £100 per 
annum; Mr. N. Rowsell is the managing director in 
Ceylon, with a remuneration of R5,000 per annum and 
5 per cent, on the nett profits, Office, 41, Hast- 
cheap E,C.—London Cor. 
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BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
Lonpon, Sept. 26th. 


CINCHONA.—The auctions held on Tuesday were again 
éxceptionally small, the total number of packages being 
made up as follows :— 


Pkgs. __ Pkgs. 
Ceylon cinchona O00 157 of which 124 were sold 
East Indian cinchona ... 393 do 357 do 
E Java cinchona ate 18 do 78 do 
South American cinchona 273 do Q19 do 


Total 906 do 178 do 
The assortment was rather above the average of that of 
the recent auctions, and the better parcels were com- 
peted for with somewhat more animation than the buyers 
have been accustomed to show of late. The general 
opinion is that the auctions showed some improvement 
on those immediately preceding, though there is no quo- 


table advance. ‘The average unit for barks of fair quality: 


remains stationary at 14d per lb. BL 
The following are the approximate quantities purchased 
by the principal buyers :— 


Lbs. 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 61,187 
Messrs. Howards & Sons tara 39,685 
Agents for the American and Italian works 9000 23,320 
Agents for the Frankfort 0o/M. and Stuttgart works 20,600 
Agents for the Brunswick works 5000 6,633 
Agents for the Auerbach work3 Sona 3,810 
Agents for the French works HOC 3,210 
Sundry druggists tetas 20,066 
Total quantity of bark sold aaiond a luteal)! 
Bought in or withdrawn pevgue 29,3138 
Total quantity offered soovee 207,82, 4 


It should be well understood that the mere weight of 
bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it; firms who buy a smell quantity 
of bark by weight frequently take the richest lots 
and vice versa. 

The following figures represent the exports of cinchona 
bark from Java duriog the month of July (the opening 
month of the season) of the lash five years :— 
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— 1891 1890 1889 1&88 1887 
Government 
plantations, Ain- t 
sterdim lb. ,,, 60,990 12,487 34,827 11,021 76,699 
Private plan- 
tations, Amster- 
dam 1b vs 1,108,173 378,025 20,510 162,980 219,78 


Total +» 1,164,163 385,512 305,337 174,001. 296,486 
It will be seen that the exports for the month of July 1891 
alone exceed those of the four preceding months of July 
combined. 


THE AMSTERDAM CINCHONA AUCTIONS, 
(Telegram from our Correspondent.) 
AMSTERDAM, Thursday Evening. 
Av to-day’s bark auctions the very large quantity of 
nearly 6,200 packages Java bark was offered. Of this 
quantity 4,937 packages sold at firm prices, though no 
advance can be reported, the average uait boing 6 cents. 
per half kilo., or 1 1/16d. perlb. Manufacturing barks 
in quill, broken quill and chips brought from 6 to 47 
cents. (=1d. to 84d, per lb.), ditto root, from 8 to 45 
cents. (=14d. to 6d. per lb.) For druggists’ barks in 
quills broken quills and chips up to 50 cents, (=9d. per 
lb.) was paid, and for ditto root from 11 to 14 cents. 
(=2d. to 24. perlb.) The principal buyers were the 
Auerbach, Amsterdam, and Brunswick works.—Che- 
mist and Druggist, Oct. 10th. 


Goryespondencea, 
eee er nee 


To the L£dttor. 


TEE-TOTUM VERSICLES. 

Deak S1r,—Could you find space in your velu- 
able column for the following lines, not on ag- 
count of their intrinsic merit, but for the soundness 
of th eir sentiment. PLANTER PETER. 


In Praise or CzyLon TEA. 
(With apologies to ‘‘Gipsy John.”) 
Another day is over, 
From care and toil we ’re free ; 
Now should the song-famed rover 
Come punctual home to tea. 
Why should he with such constant mind 
Have all things else foregone ? 
The reason is not hard to find,— 
His tea came from Ceylon. 
(Chorus) They put hot water in the pot, 
And pour itout with glee ; 
You ’11 swear mere earthly drink cannot 
Compare with Ceylon Tea. 
The gods who in Olympus 
Ambresial nectar quaffed, 
Though vulean witha limp pass 
To fill their cups, they laughed ; 
Think would they have themselves disgraced 
In such a fash-i-on, 
Had their poor nectar been replaced 
By Tea madein Ceylon ? 
(Chorus) Thenput hot water in the pot, 
And pour it out with glee ; 
You ’ll swear mere earthly drink cannot 
Compare with Ceylon Tea. 
Lovers of sparkling wine there be 
‘The reverse cf ascetic, 
With whom champagne does not agree 
(It ’s dear as an emetic) ? 
‘hen why not be more rich in purse, 
Though you wear no blue ribbon. 
Drink that which ne’er made body worse, 
The Tea of Old Ceylen. 
(Chorus) Then put hot water in the pot, 
And pour it out with glee ; 
Youll swear mere earthly drink cannot 
Compare with Ceylon Tea. 
Now mind the water ’s boiling ; 
The servant, if it ’s not, 
Should by a just recoiling 
Find himself in some as hot, 
Put tea, when the right heat is struck, 
A spoon for each person, 
With an extra one which is for luck 
To the Planters of Ceylon. 
(Chorus) Then put hot water in the pot, 
And pour it out with glee ; 
You'll swear mere earthly drink canne 
Compare with Lanka’s Tea, 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


TuEN AND Now.—A few years ago it was quite a 
difficult matter to procure pure Indiav tea from the 
retailer. In issues of this paper, published in 1881 
and 1882, we frequentlty called attention to the 
prejudice shown by grocers to tea of Indian growth, 


and the difficulty experienced in purchasing it 
without an admixture of Ohina tea. All this 
ig now altered, The grocer now takes a very dif- 


ferent view of the matter and their trado organs no 
longer give a ‘friendly luad”’ to the Chinese leaf. 
In an article on tea, which appeared in tie Northern 
Oounties Grocer’s Review, we fivd the following :— 
“The ictroduction of Indian tea into Hngland 
was gradual, but retailers, having once commenced 
to use it io their blends, very soon began to in- 
crease the proportion, it giving as superior flivour 
to the China product. No stronger proof can be 
adduced of the hold which Indian tea has obtained 
in Great Britain than the imoreasing percentage of 
the total amount of tea consumed. Its progress 
may have been slow, but it has been sure; no taint 
of adulteration has ever sullied the reputation of 
British-grown tea; its purity has been above sus- 
picion, and its character unimpeachable. The substitu- 
tion of machinery for the performance of many of 
those functions which in China are carried on by 
the hands of the natives greatly reduces the prob- 
ability of contamination, ani tends to preserve the 
aromatic properties natural to the leaf.” Of Oevlon 
tea the same article says:—‘' The development ofthe 
tea industry in Ceylon is of such comparatively 
recent date that the histcry of tho enterprise is of 
very great interest, showing, as it does, that the 
pluck and endurance of the colonists, after having 
passed through some most disastrous financial 
difficulties, is likely to lead to one of the greatest 
industries of our Hastern possessions. The bulk ia 
fact nearly the whole of the exports of Ceylon tex, 
have been consigned to England, but the annual 
statistical returns show that the Continent and America, 
and nearly every tea-drinkiug country have found 
out the value of Ceylon tea, ani appreciate the 
same, including Russia, which has during the past 
season taken a considerable quintity of the finest 
favoured teas,” 

Last Werx’s TeA Marxnr.—Discussing last week's 
tea market, the Grocer says:—Home trade is most 
depressing, and export is worse. The famine in 


Russia is so bad, that there is no likelihood 
of their being able to take Monings in any 
uantity from here, and the fate of all the fine 


ingchows left looks sad. Our market does not want 
them oyer 1s. per lb., and that only in limited 
quantity, but we believe at 7d. to 10d. (the price at 
which medium to fine Ningchows are now selling, 
the trade must find.they are of use to them. Teas 
now offer splendid value, but dealers are most un- 
willing buyers. The feeling is ‘‘panic,’’ but we 
cannot believe it will go on, as present rates must 
have the effect of stopping very considerably the 
export from China; this idea is reflected in the 
clearing-house by hardening quotations for the 
spring months. ‘The heavy supply and low quoto- 
tions of common Indians is also very bad for the 
market—they are so poor that they are not wanted 
by trade—low-priced Chinas offer them better 
value, and are more useful in blending. What 
the trade want (in quantity) is good Indian tea 
about Sd. to 10d. per lb., not sixpenny bathy 
hot water. The quantity of Ceylon is falling off, 
and quality is improving, so that prices and the position 
get stronger each week, Finest grades Ceylon tea 
have been in strong demand, and mark an advange 
of ld to 2d. Estates such as Portswood, Goatfell, 
Invery, and Chapelton maintain a standard of high 
quality, and realise proportionate rates. Nearly 
15,000 packages were offered, Commonest kinds still 
move ati low rates. The market closos with a healthy 
tone. The statistics of this article for September, just 
completad, show that the imports into London were 
4,718,2001b., against 8,244,800ib. in 1890; and notwith- 
standing that tho deliveries for the month were 


heavy, viz., 5,277,400lb., instead of only 3,960,4501b 
‘in the previous year, the stock of 16,582,300lb. oa 
the 1st inst. exhibited a considerable excess—viz. 
one of not less than 6,701,900!h. The total landing, 
of tea of all kinds at this port during Septembes 
have reached 28,452,1501b. as compared with 22,342,390 
ib. in 1890; so thatas thejoint deliveries have not 
exceeded 20,487,200lb. against 21,514,6501b. in the same 
month last year, the general stock has been largely 
augmented, and now present # relative surplus of 
8,860 700|b. 

Tun Recent SPECULATION IN CorrEr.—The recent 
disturbance in the coffee markets of Havre, Hamburg, 
aud Antwerp is due, says the Financial News, to the 
operations of a clique who have tried to ‘‘ corner LY 
coffee. In July last the brilliant idea was conceived of 
cornering coffea in Europe, in face of the largest coffee 
crop ever marketed in Brazil, The rig was palpable, 
and had a certain amount of success because of the 
discinlination of merchants to sell “September ’’ owing 
to the small stocks in Europe and the generally strong 
statiglical position at the time of the article. Then the 
October position was taken in hand, and prices of this 
delivery were algo advanced by leaps and bounds, until 
at last merchants felt that the clique had over-steppec 
the mark, and offered freely ccffee for shipment from 
Brazil at lower and lower prices, until the rig utterly 
collapsed and left the clique with a large stock of high- 
priced coffee. 

Tue Boarp or Trape RuerurNs AND PRODUCE.— 
The Board of Trade Returns for the past month are 
again unsatisfactory, especially as regards the exports; 
but it must be remembered that in September, 1890, 
tke exports were swollen by extra shipments to the 
United States. The imports are valued at £34,189,000, 
a decrease of £1,362,000,or about 3% per cent.; and 
the exports at £20,793,000, a decrease of £1,971,000, 
or.about 83 per cent, ‘hoe import of tea for the month 
is 27,078,753 1b., representing in value by £1,201,409 
ag against 22,496,729 in Sept. last year, represent- 
ing in value 1,021,664. Coffee 48,533 cwt., against 
32,788 in the corresponding period last year. The in 
ereased receipts of tea are mainly caused by the Chines- 
shipments being much heavier, At the same time there 
isa decreased consumption of China tea, Oeylon sorts 
being in demand. The cane-producing countries have 
contributed to swell the total of raw sugar; for iné 
stance, the receipts from Java, which in September, 
1890, were nil, last month were 189,481 cwt., and from 
the Philippine Islands and the British East Indies the 
landings were 153,403 cwt. and 138,520 cwt. respec- 
tively, against 38,700 cwt. aud 78'903 cwt. The sources 
of our supply of wheat have changed considerably 
since last year. For example, Russia, which sent us 
1.893.287 owt. in September, 1890, has only shipped 
620,503 cwt.; the Roumanian supply has dropped from 
1,627,183 cwt. to 110,652 owt., and the Australasian from 
391,476 owt. to 273,197 cwt. Onthe other hand, the 
United States sent us nearly twice as much as last 
year, the quantity being 2,791,602 cwt. compared with 
1,446,927 cwt., and in addition 1,014,007 cwt. of wheat 
flour were received thence, compared with 887,587 owt. 
Chili, the British East Indies, and Canada algo appear 
to have surpluses of wheat, as the shipments in each 
caso were larger.—/Z. and C. Mail, Oct. 9th. 


THE RETAIL PROFIT ON TEA. 


The interest of the tea planter in the product he 
cultivates is not confined to the price it realises in 
Mincing Lane, but extends to the retailing of tea as 
well as the retailer und his profits. Two trade 
journals, whose province it is to guard and protect 
the grocer from the harm that besets him in this 
sinfui world had something to say last week on the 
subject of tea and the profit made on it by the retailer. 

TrA PUFFERS AND THE GROCERS. 

Taking the above for its theme, the Produce Markets’ 
Review says:—Iu pot very remote times there was a 
certain respectability attached to the tea trade, but 
it has now evidently fallen on eyil days, Even a 
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knowledge of the business seems to be superfluous? 
when a passport to success is, that the vendor 
is well known as a purveyor of something else, 
and s0 uch is this the case, that sellers of 
tea bodst upon every wall and hoarding that they 
are not grocers. In one ivstance, we believe that the 
public have been assured that, after paying immense 
advertising expenses, the regular trade can be under- 
sold to the extent of 1s per Ib., without including 
free postage. Now, ls per lb. on a consumption of 
200,000,000 Ib..of tea a year represents arithmetically 
£10,000,000 sterling—an extent of benevolence which 
the public can hardly expect, either as the voluntary 
surrender of profit, or as the gift of the richest 
company. Further, as good tea is habitually sold by 
grocers at 1s 6d per Ib., and to uudersell this by 1a, 
would mean a retail price of 6d, out of which (allow- 
ing nothing for the cost of the tea) the duty would 
come to 4d, while packing, advertising, and free 
postage would cost another 4d per lb. In fact, it does 
not require any acknowledge of the tea trade to assert 
that few more fallacious statements could be mede 
than that the grocers overcharge the public 1s per 
lb. for their tea. Another strain on public credulity 
is the assertion that tea in leaden packets, which, 
with advertising, must add 3d per ib. to the cost, can 
possibly be cheaper or better, than tea offered fresh 
from the chest, without this added cost and risk of 
deterioration. If all the tez marked Oeylon comes 
from the island, the tea trade is also more ignorant 
than its tradnucers make it out to be. Nor should a 
triumphant success in the retailing of butter or pork 
be much of a passport to the favour of the tea-drinoker. 
An older advertising development, which has rather 
sunk into the background of late, is the so-called 
“6 present” system, Under this the trader givesa trip 
to the seaside, a grand piano, or what not, to the buyer 
of so many Ibs. of tes. If all these gifts come out of 
the superfluous profits hitherto enjoyed by the grocers, 
the strange thing is that the latter are not millionaires, 
instead of being, as many of them are, men struggling 
for subsistence. All there matters, however, concern 
the publio, and, although the power of self-assertion is 
no doubt unlimited, our thirty odd million of people 
will, no doubt, draw the line somewhere. The con- 
sumer, sooner or later, will realise that the division of 
labour, on which all modern society rests, applies to tea 
as well as to everything else. For a man to attempt 
to grow the tea he sella by retail, is to ensure its being 
aa dear as our boots or hats would be if we made them 
ourselves, in order to save intermediate profits. 

A new development in advertising, to which we wish 
to draw the attention of the trade, is that those who 
are endeavouring to deprive them of their living are 
now audacious enough to offer to supply them with 
tea. In fact, the despoiler now kindly offers to put 
the grocer on his feet again by offering him tea 
cheaper than it can be bought in a market noted for 
the intensity of its competition and for the immense 
capital embarked in the wholesale trade—of late years, 
at any rate—for less than a living profit. The grocers 


have shown a good deal of the quietude of doves - 


under the torrent of mendacity that has been poured 
upon their tea trade, but they have a reserve of the 
wisdom of the serpent left about them. The endeavour 
to destroy one’s trade is surely a strange preface to 
an offer to supply you with goods, yet this is what 
is being done in the most open way. Some firms are 
endeavourlng to regenerate society by under-selling the 
grocers, by whom they live. This may be philanthropy, 
but it is certainly of a one-sided character. Others, 
with dozens, or a hundred or more, of competing 
retail shops, are now appealing to the grocers for 
support, but in most cases under a different name 
from that in which their shops are carried on. ‘Then, 
again, packet tea advertisers—whose attack upon the 
grocers’ trade and profita is the most insidious of 
all—actually offer to make them agents, to aid in 
their own destruction, and the astounding feature in 
the ease is, that grocers are to be found ready to 
play into their bands. Further, so-called wholesale 
houses open shops, with various high-sounding names, 
all over a town, and, at the same time, by enticing 
statements and advertisements, endeavour to persuae 


the grocers to buy of them. In a similar way, in the 
wholesale trade, the merchants and brokers endeavour 
to supplant those by whom they live. In short, the 
tea trade at present consists in coveting and desiring 
other men’s business, and in expecting the victims 
to agsist in their own happy despatch. 

It is surely time that the grocers set to work to 
turn the tables on their antagonists. Let them carry 
the war into the enemy’s country, expose the menda- 
cious statements that are made, and offer cheaper 
and better tea, as.they can very well do. There is no 
doubt that the grocers, as general distributors, not 
dependent on any one branch of their trade, can 
cffer tea more cheaply than any other retailers, 
especially as they understand the trade, and have 
a knowledge of the commodity they sell. They have, 
perhaps, relied too much on the public knowing 
their position, and have let their adversaries 
obtain a foothold. If, on the contrary, the 
grocers once made up their minds to “cut” in 
tea, no one else could live with them. Such an 
extreme step is probably by no means necessary at 
present, as the competition is only serious when it is 
let alone. But itis clearly time for the tea trade to 
set to work to expose the delusive statements by which 
it is sought to mislead the public. 


Tag RETAIL Prorir on TEA. 


The Grocer, discussing the subject, says :—This 
Bubject is one which engages the careful attention of 
our readers, many of whom look back with feelings 
of regret to the time when a profit of one shilling 
per pound was not thought unreasonable upon the 
higher-priced canister, and when the margin on even 
the lower or more popular-priced tea was sufficient to 
cover a loss onthe sale of sugar and still leave a fair 
profit for the retailer. ‘Those days have, however, 
passed away. With the reduction in the duty and by 
keener competion the retail prices have been brought 
down to a very low figure, and as the grocer has eiucated 
the public to pay prices ranging from one shilling to two 
shillings per pound, it is not likely that the retail price 
will reach any higher figure, unless war or some other 
cause should at a future time lead to an increase in 
the duty. But, as public opinion seems to be in favour 
of the abolition of the duty altogether, it is not probable 
that any Ohancellor of the Exchequer would attempt 
to raise money by increasing the duty on tea unless 
there were some pressing necessity. As regards tiie 
price of tea in bond, the ialling-off in the supply from 
one pert of the globe seems to be more than compen- 
sated by the importation from another, as evidenced by 
the decline in China tea being amply compensated by 
the rapid strides made by the island of Ceylon, so that 
there is little fear of there being any substantial in- 
crease in the price of this article. 

Under these circumstances it may be assumed that 
there is no probability of a materiel change in the cost 
of tea to the grocer, and there ehould be no farther 
reduction in the selling price to the public, who can now 
buy tea of fair quality at about one penny per ounce. 
Indeed, any further reductiou in the retail price must 
involve a diminution in profit, which the trade can 
ill afford to bear at the present time. In our 
opinion the success of a grocer’s tea business depends 
in a large measure on the quality of the article 
sold, and its suitability for the water of the dis- 
trict in which it is made. We believe the interest 
taken by our readers in the purchase of the most 
desirable and economicisl tess for blending has 
decreased instead of increased as the margin of profit 
has from time totime declined; thus other channels 
have been opened for the sale of teas, aud the com- 
petition thereby aggravated. There is still, however, 
room for a reasonable return being obtained by re- 
tailing good tea, the lowest price of a leading store 
being now 1s 4d for a pound, or ls 24d for half-chests 
of fifty-six pounds, the highest price being 2s 9d, 
giving an average of 23 upon the whole range of prices: 
This is, of course, a higher rate than many grocers 
can obtain, especially those who supply the wants 
of the poorer classes, but even with the lowest-priced 
teas the percentage of profit is worth having, and might 
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in some instances be increased if greater care were ox 
eroised in buying. There are a large number of grocers 
in couatry villages who are content to rely upon the 
judgment of the wholesale dealers in the important towns 
for the selection of the teas they supply their customers, 
and of course the intermediate profit reluces the 
net return to the small grocer. At the same time 
it must not be forgotten that during recent years 
many retailers have showna partiality for the sale 
of packet teas, which, while it relieves them of all 
trouble of weighing up-and packing, also the risk of 
storing tea in proximity to other articles which might 
injure loose tea, it encourages the sale of packet tras 
direct from London at lower prices. Teas which 
may be of good value are in many inS'ances entirely 
unsuitable for the water in the district in which they 
are made into liquor, Itis, therefore, desirable that 
country grocers should study these matt rs more than 
they do, and prevent the trade slipping away trom 
them; they can still obtain a good price jor their teas, 
and if they study quatity and the effect of the water 
in their partioular dist icts they shouldincrease their 
trade. Theconsumption of tea iast year was no less 
than 12'8 per cent more than in the previous one, and 
this increase is going on year by year, if not in the 
game proportion, stillin a marked degree. Thus the 
trade has goneinto a very important one, and if re- 
tailers would directs their atteution to buying really 
desirable teas of good quality, and ascertain the wanta 
of their customers better, they would have no occa- 
sion to regret the time nd attention given. The 
rezult, both in towns and villgrs, would inevitably be 
a satisfctory increase io their sales, with a reatonable 
profit, considering this age of keen competitioa.— 
H.and C., Mail, Oct. 9ih. 


Se SS 
THE CEYLON TEA BOOM 


Sweet, in the eyes of the Ceylon plnter. are the 
ures ot advertisement. The euergetic Association to 
which he has confided his interests hes sh wa during 
the past few monoths a most remarkable fer- 
tility «f resource in compelling public atten ion in 
Europe and elsewhere to the virtues of Oeylon tea. 
Not only have the advertisement columns of the London 
Press rang the praises of this or that gard>n, but 
at the sale of produce in Mincing Lane, the prices of 
certain selected samples have been forced upio abuor- 
mal amounts. The Tea Kiosk scheme of which much 
was expected has indeed proved a partial, if nota 
complete failure,* but it illustrates the restlesa activity 
with which those who are concerned in the development 
of Ceyion as a toa planting district are pushing the 
interest of the Colony. Ano‘h:r ingeniouz “notion”—to 
use an Americanism for which there is po British 
equivalent—is ascribed to a Mr. Elwool May, Presi- 
dent of an Association known as the ‘Ceylon Planters’ 
American Compsny.”” Mr, May has arranged witha 
V'rans-Atlantic advertising Agent, ‘to secure 50,000 
dollazs worth of advertising in the American Press in 
return for 100,000 dols. of the Company’s stock.” 
By this arrangement, itis sugg-sted that the editors 
and proprietors of some of the most influential 
American newspapers will be personally inte ested in 
the success of the Company, and may be induced to 
fupport it with the puff oblique, the puff direct, 
and the other ingenious improv: ments oa Mr. Sheri- 
dau’s list which are known to American jour alisin. 
Since, however, the proposed expen iture in this 
direction amounts, it is said, to about one-third of 
the Company’s stock, it is difficult to uuderstand 
how the Assoociatiun in question can be expected 
to henefit thereby. This ques'ion does not, of course, 
affect the typics) planter, who has all to gain by tho 
advertisement of his wares. he Ooylon Planters’ 
American Company, may or may not ‘wither ;’’ Oeylon 
tea will undoubtedly be moro and more,” It is not to 
be expscted moreover that such an excellent oppor- 
tunity as that sfforded by tho Chicago Exh bition 
should be overlooked by the Association. Some K30 010 
have alecady been voted from the Tea Fund tor the 


“¥ Which is news to us in Oeylon,—Epb 7, A. 


purpose of pushing the interests of Ceylon produce in 
the great show of 1893, and now it is announced that 
Sir Arthur Havel ck’s Government has ad:‘ed a further 
grant of R50,000. By the eid of this vote and judicous 
advertising on the part of the “ American Company,’’ 
it is expected that Oeylon tea will obtein a firm footing 
in the United States. This is one of the few markets 
in which neither Indian nor Ceylon produce hag 
x8 yet made encouraging progress. In any case, the 
Ceylon Tea Planters’ Avgcciation deserves to succed. 
—valeutta Englishman, 


arenes Callie” 


THE CULTIVATION OF PEARL SHELL 
AND PEARLS. 


The Oommissioner of Fisheries, Mr. W. Saville-Kent 
F.L.8., etc., who has been occupied duriug the past few 
weeks in investigating the fish and fisheries m -tters of 
the Northern district, returns south stopping at variou, 
coastal port-, by this mornin’’s (Saiurday’s) boats 
From the Wellesley Islands ‘ ® up, in -he extreme. 
sou h west of the Gulf of Oarp:ntaria, the Oommis- 
sioner reports the indications of mothoer-of-peari shell 
in such quintities as to justify anticipation of an +x- 
tensive aud prvfitable fishing being establi-hed there 
in the near future. Specimens gathered on the west 
shore of Swecr’s Island more especially, were so fresh 
as to have portions of the living fish still adherent to 
them, showing that they must bave grown in the near 
vicinity and indica‘ing the probability of an extensive 
bed in the channel between Bentinck aud Sweers Islands, 
Traces of guod shell were also obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Norman River bar, and Mr. Savilie- 
K-nt is of the opinion that the greater part otf the 
Guif wil ultimately prove a very profitable fishing 
grouud, 

Among the more interesting itews that we have. 
to chronicle in associ ton with Mr. Kent’s present 
sojourn in Thursday Island is his report concern. 
ing the highly satisfactory condition or those pearl 
shells laid down in the experimental nursery some 
two years since which have survived the onslaughts 
of the nor’-west gales and marauding natives. These 
have not only increased in size to an unexpected 
extent, but are also propagating, many young shells 
being now adherent to the old ones. Stimulated by 
the success that has attended the experiments at 
Vivien Point, attempts have heen made at several of 
the shelling stations to bring ian and cultivate the 
shell in like mauner. At Wai- Weer, where the most 
gratifying results have been acvomplished, Mr 
Saville-Kent rcports that the shell laid down haa 
grown much more rapidly than in the Government 
nursery, ivsomuch gothat many of the shells which 
measured only four inehes in diamater when first 
imported a litiie over a year ago, now measure ag 
much as ten. Under such favorable conditions there 
can be but little doubt, as maintained by Mr. F. 
Summers, the experienced manager ot the Wa:-Weer 
Station, that peral shell needs but cighteen months 
or two years to grow to maketable value. 

Tn association with his periodical visits to Thursday 
Island within the past three yearsand establishment of 
a pearl-shell nursery, Mr. Saville-Kenthas devoted sma 
attention tothe phenomena of pearl production. Hig 
experiments connected with this ot ject have u timately 
resulted in his obtaining such coutrol over the natural 
constructive capicities of the sheli-fich as to cause it by 
methods of artificial treatment to produce what are 
to all intents and purposes pearls of intrinsic come 
mercial value. Onsucu specimen that has been sub- 
mitted to our inspection, while continuous with its 
shelly matrix after the manner of a pearl “ blister,” 
possesses a spheroidal symmetry and lustre that could 
be scarcely excolied and is, we are informed, of golid 
pearl matter throughout. The prospects and poten- 
talities that are rendered possible by these useful exe 
periments can scarcely be overestimated, and may 
lead to new and profitable developmets of the pearl 
and pearl sho lindustry in association more espaciaily 
with the leasing of suiteble areas for the culti- 
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vation of the shell for which facilities well be provided 
in the Bill drafted for Parliament. 

This will, we understand, be Mr. Saville-Kent’s lact 
official visit to Thursday Island in connection with 
his present engagemont by the Queensland Govern- 
ment. Mr. Kent has received an invitation from the 
West Australian Goverement to report and advise upon 
the pearl shell and other fisheries of that colony 
on the termination of his engagement here, He has 
however decided to return to England first for at 
least a year or two, for the purpose of supervising 
the publication of one or more comprehensive works 
on the fish and fisheries cf Queensland.—Torres Slraits 
Pilot, Aug. 29th. 

[The above refers, of course, to the large mother- 
of-pearl shells, but has a close bearing on the 
treatment of our small pearl oysters, for culture 
and pearl formation.—Ep. 7. A.] 
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ECHOES OF SCIENCE. 


Oaptive balloons seem to he peculiarly liab!e tobe 
struck by lightning. Within the last six or seven 
years no fewer than three have been destroyed in this 
way, and the tota) number cf them cannot be great. 
There was one struck at Turin, another at Barcelona, 
and, lastly, one at Chicago. Two of these, including 
that of Chicago, were struck when moored near the 
ground. Of course, # captive balloon in connection 
with the earth resembles the kite cf Franklin, and 
is liable to“ draw” the discharge, but the fact that 
it contains hydrogen, which is a far bet'er conductor 
of electricty than air, may have something to do 
with the matter. The siik bag with hydrogen may 
be compared to a mass of metal enclosed in a 
thin layer of insulator. When, as happens in ill- 
made balloons, the gas escapes through the pores, 
the lightning is tempted in that direction. Guffard’s 
impermeable balloons have not as yet been struck. 
It may be added that aezonauts, remembering the 
conduotivity of hydroger, should avoid opening the 
valves of their balloons while passing below a thunder 
cloud, in case they should precipitate the discharge. 

It is well known that the valley of the Orinoco 
is connected to that of the Rio Negro by 
Cagsiquiares river, and it is here that a party 
of explorers have recently discovered immense 
forests of the india-rubber trees, as well as other 
trees very like, if not indentical, with the guttapercha 
trees of the Malay Archipelago. As the latter 
are all but extinct now, the news is all the more 
important.—Glole. 


i 


NOTES OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
By Dr. J. H. Tayvtor, 1¥..s., F.G.s., &c., 
Epitor or ‘Scrmnce Gossip.” 


Two French mineralogists, Messrs. Fouqué and 


Lévy, have produced micaccous trachyte by artificial © 


means, The trachyte was obtained by the artificial 
action of water under pressure on a glags resulting 
from granite, and at a bright-red heat. The rock 
was homogeneous, and in its sections exhibited beauti- 
ful octuhedral crystals of a variety of spiral, in 
connection with orthoclase and black mica. 

An important paper was read before the Geological 
Society recently by Mr. J. J, Lister, on the geology 
of the Tonga Islands. Many are purely volcanie in 
structure, but there are some possessing undoubted 
stratified limestones crowded with marine sbelle, 
showing evidences of elevation from considerable 
depths ofthe sea, Mr. Lister also discovered genuine 
Plutonic rocks on the islands. The paper has an 
important bearing on the origin of coral reefs. 

There is perbaps, not a more useful natural order 
of plants in the world than the cruciferse—our mus!ards, 
eresse?, turnips, radishes, &c. All are remarkable for 
their pungency, and equally so for the localisation 
of thie quality. Sometimes it is situated in one part 
sometimes in another. Moreover, it bas long beon 


the. 


recognised as largely due to sulphur, and anybody 
who has had to do with the waste products of 
cruciferous plants, from cabbage water to rotten turnips, 
is wel] aware they freely give off a large quantity of 
sulphuretted hyéGrogen gas. A Fvench agricultural 
chemist has just shown that the composition of the 
various active principles of the cruciferee varies from 
species to species. Black mustard contains finigrin, 
be:ides the ferment myrosin. The horse-radish does 
the same. White mustard contains sinalbin in place 
of sinigrin. The active principle of watercress is 
sulphocyanate of batyric alcohol. The roots, stems, 
leaves, &c., of other common craciferous plants contain 
a@ mixture of sulphur and sulphocyai ate of allyl. M. 
Guignard concludes that nearly all cruciferous plants 
are provided with special cells which contain a 
particular fermeat known as myrozin; and that it 
is in the cells of their seeds this occurs most abun- 
dantly. 

The methods by which plants obtain their nitrogen 
are always fruitful eubjects of discussion and interest 
to botanists. Two German natural sts have recently 
published the results of «ome peculiar experiments, 
chiefly cn the leaves of leguminous plants. They find 
that green leaves contain more nitrogen in the even- 
ing than on the following morning, and this appears 
to depend onthe quantity of asparagin being larger. 
The reason given is that espanagin and sugar are 
the best nutriants for the fungus which lives sym- 
biotically on the roots of most leguminous plants. 
Tho largest proportion of nitrogen present in the 
evening was in three common leguminous plants— 
T.ifoliaum pratense (or common clover), Medicago 
sativa (common medick), and Lathyrus sylvestris. 
The same fact was noticed in connection with herbage 
plants belonging to other na'ural orders. The moral 
of this discovery reems to be that we ought to cut 
our hay at night, and not begin iu the morning as 
is usually the case, if we wish it to contain the 
greatest quantity of nitrogen or feeding stuff. 

Mr. Carus-Wilson has for some years past been 
studying the phenomena of “musical sand,” or sand 
grains whose movements give out musical sounds. He 
writes in the Chemical News to say he has succeeded 
ip producing musical notes from sand which was 
never before musical, and that he has _ obtained 
similar results from the mute or ‘ killed’? musical 
sands which have been temporarily deprived of their 
musical properties. Profersor Crookes adds a note 
to Mr. Wilson’s communication, stating he had wit- 
nessed that gentleman’s experiments with musical 
sands, sands origivally musical, musical sands which 
had been killed and then revived, and san‘s ori- 
ginally mute which had bad the gift of music con- 
ferred upon them. Mr. Wilson will shortly explain 
these interesting phenomena in detail.— Austral usian. 


~< 


THE GREATEST BUTTER COW 
THE WORLD. 


In our last September issue we gave an illustration 
of tbe celebrated Jersey cow “ Huroiisama, ” deseri- 
bing her as the greatest butter cow of the world, she 
having produced the up till that time, uuheard of 
amount of 945 pounds, 9 «w ces of good merchantable 
butter within the year. , We little thought, then, that 
within six months we shoul have to depose her from 
the pmnnacle of fame, and rank her only second in the 
list, and yet such is our position 1o-day. The Holstein- 
Friesian cow “ Pauline Paul,” owned by J. B. Dutcher 
& Sov, of Pauling, New York, bas just completed a 
test of 865 days for butter production, and has made 
within that time the unparalleled record of 1,153 pounds, 
16% ounces of marketable butter, well washed, and 
salted at the rate of one ounce to the pound. We 
have not the details of the food consumed, beyond the 
fact that she was fed a ration composed of three parts 
bran, two parts ground oats, aud one part corn mea, 
by measure. Of this mixture, she was fed per day not 
exceeding twenty-seven pounds, to which was added 
three pounds of cotton seed. She had neither slop nor 
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ensilage. We do not know what hay or grass she was 
fed, but presume she would have what she would eat 
of these foods. She came through the test in good 
condition, and was never a day ‘‘off her feed.” She 
gave during the time 18,669 pounds, 9 ounces of mill, 
or an average of 16.17 pounds of milk for a pound of 
butter. ‘Lhe cow weighs 1,450 pounds, and she there- 
fore produced in the year, nearly four-fifths of her own 
weight in butter. Her butter, at twenty-five cents per 
pound, was worth $288.75. Taking the cost of her 
grain ration, at an average of $1.00 per hundred 
pounds, the total would be $109.50. To this must be 
added the hay or other forage which would not, we 
assume, be more than the weight which | would have 
sufficed to feed any other cow of a similar size, and 
could not therefore well have cost more than $30. To- 
gether, therefore, the whole cost of the keep would 
not be more than $139.50, as against a butter pro‘uc- 
tion alone worth $288.75, and to which should be added 
the value of the skim milk, her calf, and the manure. 
The milk and manure alone would pay for the forage 
and her care, whilst the calf from such a cow would 
be worth asmall fortune. Without taking these items 
at all into the account, there is shown a net profit of 
$179.25; and yet iu the face of such a record as this, 
there ate to be found men who say “keep scrabs!” 
What astonishes us most in the matter, is that a Hol- 
stein cow has been found to make such a record, as 
hitherto their strong point has been milk, not butter, 
It only, however, goes to show what can be done by 
selection and breeding for a purpose. In the future, 
the Holsteins must take ravk as butter cows along 
with the Jersey, and the battle will now be between 
the two breeds, and not as between Jersey and Jersey. 
With the continuance of such a rivalry, who shall say 
that the days of the “‘scrab” are not numbered. No 
farmer with a knowledge of what is possible from tho- 
roughbred or graded stock, will, fora m ment, hesitate 
to clear out the ‘fscrubs,’’ and replace them witha 
reduced number of better stock; in fact, to apply the 
intensive system to his stock as we'l as to his farm. 
We say “Godspeed” tosuch a course. It can only 
regult in advantage to the man who pursues it. 


——_—__.—_—___— 


MINOR INDUSTRIES IN THE EAST 
BAMBOOS AND THEIR USES, 


Bre thus treated by the editor of the Trinidad 
Agricultural Record :— 

One staple advocates in Trinidad have always a 
covert sneer for “ Minor {ndus!ries,” and by that token 
they understand any cultivation new tothe Oolony, no 
matter what may be its prospect of future development. 
The poor down-trodden planter! asthe West Indian in 
London terms him (who can he mean?) must not be 
di:turbed, and labourers must not leave the station to 
which God has been pleased to onil them. 

The “poor down-triidden,” may help him—even against 
his will !! Pens and sugar estates which were unsaleable 
afew years ago have in that rising Oolony increased in 
value five and six-fold owing to a ** minor industry ’— 
bananas. The purchase-money of a mortgaged sugar 
estate the other day was subscribed in Kingston in tive 
hours, forthe purpose of planting bananas, The amount 
subsoribed was 150.000. 

In contrast to the incredulity and cynicism of some of 
our people see how the minor (minimum if you like) in- 
dustries are pushed inthe Hast. We have heard of 
bamboos asa paper material: it was to have been tried 
the other day in Demerara, and Sir John Gorrie at tho 
late Wxhibition showed how they couid be utilised, with 
a coating of Trinidad pitch, as subsoil drains or for 
verandah posts, atc, The following price list of bam- 
boos imported from Singapore and other eastern ports 
will give some idea as to the variety of economic uses, 
what wo regard as trifling objects, can be applied in a 
Great Country like Kugland :— 


Inches Inches 
long. About. thick. Doz. Gross. 
18 4 and 23 for pots, &e. Reed 2/6 


24 4 end § for Carnations, We, 34d  — 3/ 
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$ aud 4 for Fuchsias, &c. 4. 4d 3/6 
45 + and ¢ useful Garden Size ... 6d 5/ 
45 2 and 4 for Chrysanthemums.. 8d 7/ 
45 2 and ¢ for Dahilias, Rose 
Feet Trees, &o, weld 9/ 
long. Doz. 
5 % and & slightly tapering con 2/6 
6 4% and. 2 do. aan 3/ 
7 5 and #2 do. ees 3/6 
9 % and # tapering to point cOo 4/ 
10.1 and 1% at thickest end hee 12/ 
In. thick. 
15 14. slightly tapering 3/ each, 30/ 
Each. 
22 14 for Pant Poles, Spars. &o. .. 5/6 
22. ..,2 do. do. ses 10/6 
23 2h do. do. oo 12/6 
30 624 for Flag Staffs and Masta and 15/ 
30 8634 do. Marquee Poles, &c. 21/ 
30 44 do. ae oon 31/6 
35. «64 do. tp ne 42/ 
About 
Feet. Inches, in, thick. 
6 6 2 dark, for Furniture Mak- Doz. 
ing 2/each, 20/ 
6 6 da do. Ge Es 10/ 
Each, 
18 ft. long, tapering to twig top, for Fishing Rods 2/6 
Gross. 


Bamboo twig tops, for Pot-plant Training... 4/ 
N.B.—The giant bamboos of Trinidad would be de- 
cided novelty in Hurope, and it was suggested to us that 
they might come into considerable demand. 

The giant bamboo, which flourishes in Oeylon 
from sea level to over 5,000 feet altitude, has 
been used in sections coated with tar as roofing 
tilos, for such they are rather than shingles. Well 
preserved too, by asphalte or petroleum, there is no 
reason why they should not be used for many other 
purposes, above and underground. 


ae Na SN 


THE FOOCHOW TEA TRADE, 


The annual Consular report for 1890Jsays :— 


The great falling off in the export of tea again 
constitutes, as it has done for some years now, the one 
all-absorbing feature of the trade during 1890. In 
round numbers this decline amounts to 67,000 piculs, 
and is made up of decreases of 31,000 piculs to Hagland 
and 36,000 piculs to the Australian colonies. In 1890, 
the year when it reached its highest figure, the report 
from Ioochow was 737,000 piculs, in 1886 it was 665,000 
piculs, and since then it has steadily and rapidly 
declined to 616,000 piculs in 1887, 553,000 piculs in 
1888, 457,000 piculs in 1889, and 390,000 piculs in 1890. 
The difference between 1886, which may be called an 
average year, and 1890 (275,000 piculs), represeats & 
decrease in the yeai’s earnings to the people of this 
neighbourhood of some four million taels, and to this 
Governmont a diminution in the export duty aud lekin 
revenues of over one million taels. The present position 
is this: Tudia and Oeylon have certainly succeeded in 
beating not only the lower but also some of the better 
grades of Foochow teas in both price and (London 
rated) quality, and are fast alienating from us our best 
markets—Englend and its colonies. Although really 
good tea still finds a buyer, yet the majority of Foochow 
teas no longer come up to the London standard, and 
are bought “for price” only, that is at a price some 
25 per cent, cheaper than the equivalent quality of 
Indian tea. The poorer and cheaper grades are re- 
quired in London exclusively for mixing with Indian 
teas, Their cheapness seems to reduce the higher price, 
and their smooth tone helps to lessen the strong 
flavour of their Indian rivals. This mixture is the 
beverage of the day, and is sold throughout Eng- 
land under the name of Indian tea. ‘These 
facts show conclusively that the outcry of the 
Foochow merchants for better and stronger tea 
is justified, for such a tea would not only hold 
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its own, but wonld deprive the Indian product of 
anu important cheapening and diluting agent, and force 
it to stand onits own merits, Unfortunately, Foochow, 
in the rush aiter fortuoe, has for years pass paid 
legs and less attention to quality. Easy and sometimes 
fabulous returns stimulated over-production, over 
production depresse1 prices, and depressed prices further 
depressed quality !o such a point that younger rivals 
could step in, and with the aid of scientific appliances 
which ensure more uniform manipulation andresultg 
and greater independence from seeaons and weather, 
wrest f:om China the last of its ancient monopolies, 
The outlook is gloomy indeed, Many of the old 
famous districts are socked with old used up trees ; 
the present generation grown up in a time of pros- 
perous over-production, lack the experience, careful- 
ness, and patience of the old tea planters; and with 
depressed prices, depressed markets, and annually 
declining demands, where is the stimulus to come 
from for that improvement which alone cin reconquer 


the lost position? In this emergency it is generally _ 


felt that the Government alone cn help; without 
its intervention, aid, or permission, no change can be 
effected and it is therefore with anxious int»rest that 
its action is looke! forward to by the tea merchants 
of thi« port. In 1889 the loss-s of the native teamen 
were computed at $§3,00),000, and this year their 
losses ara held to be even greater than last vear. 
While the year 1889 was disastrous to both Chinese 
and foreiga merchants, of which latter no less than 
seven firms either closed or failed, the present year 
has fallen heavily uponthe Chinese chiefly, and, in 
the consequeace, h:s witnessed the withdrawal of 
four native tes merchants, aud the failures of seven 
opium merchants, two tea hongs, and two piece good 
firms—fitteen firms in all. In sympathy with this 
general depression, the value o* foreign bouse p:operty 
has declined enormously, a larga number of offices 
and warebonses are standing empty, and rents have 
declined iully 50 per cent.—L. and C. Exorese. 


—_—_—<>— 

THE uses of the electric light appear to be endless. 
The la‘est American proposal is to gatherf uit after 
nightfall, electric ‘ights being utilised for the needed 
illumination. ‘There is certainly no reason why this 
should not be done,” says an exchange. ‘“ Fruit that 
is gathered duriug daytime is so heated that it needs 
to be ccoled off before it is packed in cars for Hastern 
shipment. Tois would be obviated by gathering the 
fruit at night. Te pickers wou!d donbtless prefer the 
night work as well, the absence of the extreme heat 
of the sun felt during the day beivg most grateful. 
There are times, tco, when the fruit ripens so rapidly 
that much is lost which could be saved were the 
gatbering to go on continuously day and night.”— 
Mildura Cultwator, 

Mr. Roperts ON THE QUALITY or CHYI(N TEA.— 
Meeting Mr. Roberts, whose authority upon all 
questions connected with your teas you knew I set 
such a high value upon, he told me in reply to 
my query as regards tha low prices of late obtain- 
able trom your teas that, although, undoubtedly, 
the quelity of those of late sent home had been 
yery inferior, J 
assign to that reason solely the unremunerativeness 
of the rates obtained —'*We are too apt,” he 
gaid,” to sesign theso bad times wholly to quality. 
We overlook the many other conditions which affect 
the market. Tightness in money, for instance, 
will often restrict buying for a time, and there 
are a thousand and one other causes which may 
operate t) depress prices, Stl, your planters should 
not send euch a large bulk of bad stuff as we 
have recently received. It hangs on hand dread- 
fully. Fortunately the later shipments have greatly 
improved, and at the present moment there is 
little or no reason for grumbling at the quality of 
the Oeylon teas reaching us, and the market for 


these is now improving and seems to have asteady | 


upward tendency, though I should not like just 
at present to speak with certammty as to its con- 


tinuance.’’-London Cor, 


yet that it would be a mistake to | 


| 


Low pruning is advised by somefruitgrowers becauge 
more of the fruit can then be picked by standing on 
the ground, which is cheaper and easier. When trees 
are low pruned there are also few windfalls, the tree 
gets a better growth, is less liable to blow over, and, 
the ground being shade! around the roots, it grows 
faster. Low branches keep the gronnd mo‘st and in 
better condition for cultivation.—Ifildura Cultivator. 

Tra AnD CoFFEE IN SaRAw, k.—Consul Trevenen, 
reporting on a visit to Sarawak, made by invita. 
tion of the Rajah of Sarawak, states:—There are 
115 acres under coffee, and 50 acres uniter tea, 
while 70 acres more are being planted with the 
latter. These plentations, like all experimental 
cultivation in Sarawak, are Government estates, 
and are owing to the initiative of the Rajah.—L. 
and GC. Express. 


Tus Government Botanist, Madras, has been 
directed by Govenment to submit a programme for 
the botanical servey of the several Districts and 
provinces assigned to him in the general scheme 
for a botanical survey of India, with an estimate of 
the cost of carrying out the survey. Mr. Lawson will 
prepare his programme in consulation with D . King 
of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and Dr. Trimen, 
pia of the Botanical Gardens in Oeylon.—M. 

ail, 


Hor Trs,—Representatives of the Press were 
yesterday invited to Maidstone to inspect the works 
of the Hop Tea Company, the foreign patents of 
which have been acquired by the Hop Tea Foreign 
and Colonial Syndicate iLimited) The Oompany 
clsim that by mixing the hops with Indian and 
Ceylon tea the flavour of the tea is not only 
improved by giving it a malty aroma, but that 
hops, being a sedative, counteract the too-exciting 
effect of the tea upon the nerves, and while pre- 
venting waste of nervous energy promote intellectual 
activity.—L. & C. Hxpress, Oct. 16th. 


A PHOT GRAPH recently reproduced in the North 
Western Lumberman showed e redwood plank of extra- 
ordinary size, m=asuring sixteen feet five inchesin width 
by tw: lve feet nine inches ia length aud five iuches in 
thickness. It was cut from a tree thirty-five feet in 
diameter and three hundred feet tall, being hewn out 
of the stump after the tree was cutat about twenty- 
eight feet »bove ‘he ground. A locomotive, attached 
to a block and tackle, was needed to lower it, and two 
men were occupied for a mouth in roughly preparing 
it for shipment. The price of this labor, added tothe 
cost of trausportation, amounted to some $3.000, after 
the plank had been taken by water to San F.aacisco. 
The tree stood in Humboldt County, Crlifornis, and 
the plaak, after being «xhibited in v.rioous cities, will 
probably be a feature of the Worli’s Fsir at Chicago. 
A specially constructed car is required for its trans- 
portstion.—Garden and Forest. 


Capacity or Toppy-yretpinc TREES—A series of 
experiments have been conducted by the Madras 
Abkari Deparment to test the yield of the various 
toddy-yielding palms. The experiments show that 
the sago palm heads the list with an average yield 
of 130 gallons per year. This palm is only tapped 
in the Malabar District, and the agency tracts of 
the Northern Circars. The coconut palm yields on an 
average about 70 
continuous. In alabar, the land of the coconut, 
the quantity is greaer than anywhere else; 
then follow Coimbatore! Trichinopoly, South Canara, 
Tanjore and South Arcot. The yield of palmyra 
and date palms is about 90 gallons a year, but varies 
considerably in different localities. In Palghaut the 
palmyri yields about 90 gallons in a season, while 
at Tuticorin and Kuttanguli it is only about 15 
gallons. In the case of dates the yields at Villapuram 
is 59 gallons, while it is as low as 8 gallons at 
Mogaltur, the extreme dryness of the country around 
Tuticorin and Mogaltur being accountable for the 
diffexence.—Madras Mail. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR 
TRINIDAD 


is suggested in the Agricultural Record for August 
in an elaborate article by the editor, entitled 

Report of the Technical and Practical Teaching of 
Agriculture in England and Belgium, with suggestions 
for the formation of a School in Trinidad. i 
After stating and reviewing the systems of agricul- 
tural teaching in Britain and Belgium, the question 
of a local institution is thus dealt with ;— 

A comparison between the English and Belgian 
system is very instructive. In England where so 
much has been done by private munificence or cor- 
porate bodies, not only in agricultural education, but 
also in the arts and sciences, the learned professions, 
in charities and other public matters. In Belgium on 
the coutrary the State taking everything into its own 
hands. One result of the English system is, as 
I have already mentioned, that there is no uniform 
system ot teaching, or standard of qualification, the 
tendency being rather to aim at the minimum and 
so-called practical attainments. In Trinidad it is 
especially useful to study these different systems, and 
most people will admit that while in both countries 
education is as far-reaching as possible, that in this 
Colony with its struggling and nndeveloped industries 
and its numerous and univstructed class of small pro- 
prietors aud the complete absence of private enterprise, 
the sugar proprivtors excepted (they being all absoatees) 
ascheme of education in Agriculture should be 
framed more after the Belgian system, this being less 
-devoted to dairy work, stock, and minor matters, whioh 
could be learned anywhere, and do not immedietely 
concern us. Another illusion would be dispelled which 
has been hitherto a completo stumbling—block in the 
way of establishing a school in Trinidad, viz: that a Model 
Farm muet enter into any project of the kind. It will 
be seen that both in England and Belgium it is found 
better and cheaper to obtain assistance in practical 
teaching from neighbourivg estates, and it will come 
like a revelation to some, that all the essentinls for 
a firet olass Agricultural College already exist in Trini- 
dad and more or less in the other West Indian 
Colonies. Another important consideration (in both 
countries) isjthe importauce attached to instruction for 
schvolmasters and rural teaching (for peasants) by 
means of itinerant professors, end lectures, and denon- 
atrations. Nowhere in the world is there o greator 
wealth of vegetation, combined with dense ignorance 
of the elementary laws of plant life, and scientifio 
culture than in the West Indies, and it would well 
repay any amouut of expense and trouble if a botter 
knowledge of the selection: of seed, grafting, and pru- 
ning, treatment of blight and the more skilful prepara: 
-tion of the .various products could be instilled into 
the rural.populstion in these parts. The present means 
of teaching available in Trinidad as referred to, com- 
»prises ; 

1. A well furnished Chemical Laboratory. 

2. Arwell.appointed Botanic Garden with all-sorts 
of Horticultural operations always going on nnd a 
',porfect Herbarium. ‘ 

8. A very complote/Government Dairy and Stock Farm. 

4. The Experimental Farm at ;Ohaguauas, proved 
to be suitable,-and-which should be used as a depot 
and school of forestry. 

5. Teohuieal teaching by Officers of the Public 
Mossi Depastment in land measurement, surveying, 
eta. * iu 

6. The assistance of adjacent estates of which 
MAD accomplished Managers would no doubt willingly 
assist, 


* In Grenada Sir W.H. Hutchinson, whose efforts 
‘to improve tho well-being of all classes under his 
government are cynically ‘termed © philanthropic ” by 
the “West Indian in London,” suggests that the 
Public Works ‘Department might serve as a technical 
school in many branches of trade; if so, there is no 
doubt that tho South Kensington authorities would 
render every assistance, and in Trinidad this sugges- 
tion would fall in with the educational scheme of the 
Victoria Institute. 
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7, The propinquity of the Oatholic, and Royal Col- 
leges, and Nopinqu Schools to the Victoria Institute, 
of which the Agicultural School would form a part, 

If the syllabus of South Kensington is adopted, some 
modifications would have to be introduced, and if the 
Trinidad scheme is brought under their system of 
examination, some special forms of questions would 
have to be devised, bearing on tropical Agrtioulture: 

Our presen$ colonial staff would be sufficient, with 
the addition of a Professor of Agriculture, having ag 
a speciality Entomology, Economic Geology, Physica, 
Draning, etc. It should be his business also to under- 
take peripatetic work in the most important rural 
districts. The subdivisiov of the differeut courses of 
lectures etc,, would be a very simple matter of detail. 
Studenis passing in hononrg should be sent for one 
year either to Belgium, Tjondon (Cambridge) or the 
United States,and part of the money of the present Olas- 
sical Scholarships might be devoted to this:purpoge. 

The College would be very nearly ‘self-support- 
ing if a moderate fee was required from the 
pupils, although the Government would naturally-be 
chargeable for itinerant teaching, and for the’ eourses 
for schoolmasters. Inasmuch the Professor of Agri- 
culture would be somewhat ofa specialist and confor 
great public benefit by studying the various insects,t 
fungi, ets., which affect our crops, his salary ought: to 
be charged to the Government. 

Another important matter would be the compilation 
of suitable text-books, This might be easily done 
after the model of Professor Tsnner’s excellent little 
work, if his permission could be obtained. 

The course of lectures given by the different teachera 
shouid be printed in the shape of notes. 


Bis sisig Nees 
PEARL SHELL AND BECHE-DE-MER 
FISHERIKS. 


The Commissioner of Fisherics, Mr. W. Saville- 
Kont, rus, &c., has returned to Brisbane by the 
Cintra from his extended Northern -tour. Among 
the more prominent results accomplished im) connection 
with his trip, that of the discovery of mother-of- 
pearl shell in considerable abundance inthe - vicinity 
of the Wellesley islands, in the: Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and also the continued success of the -pearl shell 
nursery established by the Commicsioner of Fisheries 
at Thursday Island over two years ago, have been 
already recorded. Mr. Saville-Kent has devoted a 
considerable interval on this occasion to visiting the 
béche-de-mer stations throughout the Great: Barrier 
system, the resulb of which will take the form of a 
report for the consideration of the: Government, em- 
bracing a comprehensive scheme for the »subcivision 
of the entire béche-de-mer producing grounds into 
sectional areas, to be let on lease by public auction 
or to be placed temporarily in reserve ‘for resuscita- 
tion, as may seem desirable, on lines corresponding 
generally with those upon which the oyster fisheries 
are conducted. A searching investigation has proved 
beyond question that the béche-de-mer »grounds 
are much overfished, more particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the rhipping ports, and where 
they are necessarily of most easy access, The 
opinion obtained from the leading boat and station 
owners engaged in this trade is greatly in favour of 
the now regulations suggested, and the carrying out 
of which is calculated to add substantially-to both the 
intrinsic value of the fishery and to the revenue 
returns. A sine qua non of the new régime :proposed 
will bo the appointment of district inspectorsand the 
systematic patro! of the fishing grounds, and the nead 
for this igs already widely recognised on independent 
grounds, and in the interests of both the employers 
and the native labourers engaged in the fishery. 


* In Grenada I am informed that it is proposed 
to engage a Professor of Entomology to study this 
subject especially, with a view of finding remedies 
for the destruction of such as affeot the different crops 
of that island, 
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Among matters connected with the oyster fisheries, 
Mr. Saville-Kent announces that the tropical oysters 
figured and described in his recently issned report on 
the oysters and oyster fisheries of Queensland as 
the black-lipped species, and to which he had previously 
drawn attention as a wholesome edible variety, is 
already being turned to commercial account in the 
far North, consignments being regularly shipped for 
the Normanton and Croydon markets. In addition 
to the subjects above mentioned, Mr. Saville-Kent 
has accumulated in connection with his recent tour 
much valuable information and material for utilisation 
in his projected comprehensive works on the fish fauna 
and fisheries products generally of this colony, 


THE NEW BILL. 


The Pearlshell and Beche-de-mer Fishery Act 
Amendment Act of 1891, initiated in committee by Sir 
Thomas M‘Ilwraith, provides for the appointment of 
inspectors, and enacts that all shipr employed in the 
trade must clear the Customs before going to the fishery, 
and forbids any vessel to carry more than two gallons 
of intoxicating liquor. The inspectors are empowered 
to boardany ship or boat employed in the fishery, or 
enter upon any fishing station or any buildings thereon ; 
to require the master or other person in charge to 
produce end deliver up any certificate or document 
relating to the ship or boat, or to any person who is 
employed ‘to muster the persons employed on board 
the ship, or boat, or at the station; to require the 
master or employer, or the person in charge of the 
station, to give any explanation concerning the ship, 
boat, or station, or menemployed; to examine ali the 
appliances, the diving dress, air-pump, air-tubes, &c., 
and may by order in writing forbid the further use of 
it if, in his opinion, itis unsafe or insufficient. Provi- 
sion is made for appeal from the inspector’s decision. 
It is also provided that periodical inspection of diving 
gear shall be made by the inspectors every six months, 
the maximum and minimum penalties attaching to the 
offence of non-submission on the part of the master or 
employer being £100 and £20 respectively. The 
maximum penalty for using condemned gear is 
£50. Should it appear to an inspector that a con- 
travention of any of the provisions of the Acts has 
been made the inspector has power, without summons, 
warrant, or other process, to take the offender and 
if necessary the ship or boat to which he belongs and 
the crew before a justice, either at a place appointed 
for holding courts of petty sessions or not, end the 
inspector may detain the ship or boat until the alleged 
contravention has been adjudicated upon. Any person 
who romoves, except for the purposes of cultivation 
only within the colony, or sells or exposes for sale, 
apy pgarl oystershell of the kind scientifically known 
as Melesgrina margaritifera, and of either of- the 
varieties commonly known as“‘golden-edge” and “silver- 
lip,’ of which the nacre or mother-of-pearl measures 
less than 6in. from the butt or hinge to the opposite 
edge or lip, is made liable to a penalty not exceeding 
five pounds for every such pearl oyster shell found 
in his possession, and every bag or other receptacle 
containing shell in which avy such shell is found, and 
every heap or other collection of shells in which any 
such shell is found, is to be forfeited. If, however, it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the Governor-in-Council 
that the ordinary size of any such pearl oyster shell 
when full grownis, when found within any specified terri- 
torial waters of Queensland, of less size than that hereby 
prescribed, the Governor-in-Council can by proclamation 
direct that with respect to any such pearlshell found 
within those waters other dimensions shall be substituted. 
In this connection it is also provided that in the cage 
of any such pear) oyster shell of the variety commonly 
called “ dwarf shel),” an inspector may, on applica- 
tion, at his discretion authorise its removal or sale or 
exposition for sale notwithstanding that it is of less 
size than that prescribed. All shell must be packed 
in receptacles for exporation at some place on land, 
but this cannot be done until one weck’s notice of 
intention to back hasbeen given to the inspector. The 
maximum penalty for an offence against this clause is 
£20, Provision is also mado for the olosing of harks. 


Yearly licenses must be taken out by dealers in pearls, 
the fee being £5; and after December of the present 
year it is made unlawful for any person to purshase 
pearls at any place where the fishery is carried on, or, 
at Port Kennedy in Thursday Island, without having 
first obtained this license. It is provided that the 
Governor-in-Oouncil may grant a lease of the whole 
or any part of an outlying reef or bank, or other places 
for the collection, storage, cultivation or propagation 
of pearlshell or of beche-de-mer, or of sponges or other 
products of the sea. The remaining clauses of the 
measure deal with the penalties to be inflicted on 
persons obstucting inspectors, the service of proceed- 
ing andmake the master ofthe ship prima facie liable 
for offences committed by persons employed thereon. 
— Queenslander. 


eS 


THe CoNnDITION OF SARAWAK.—ANn interesting report 
by the British Consu}) at Brunei, in Borneo, on a visit 
which he made recently to the State of Sarawak has 
just been issued by the Foreign Office. The first town 
visited was Muka, the centre of the sago industry. The 
stems of the sago palm are cut in the upper reaches 
ofthe river, formed into rafts, and floated down to 
Muka, where the pith is extracted, sad stamped on 
floors insuch a manner that it falls im the shape of 
flour into boats placed below to receive it. The flour 
is then shipped to Kuching or Singapore, where it is 
again cleanedand shipped to its destination. Kuching, 
the capital of the State, is described as 4 model of 
cleanliness and good order, possessing an excellent 
hospital and museum and various educational institu- 
tions. Busohand Paku, in Upper Sarawak, were next 
visited ; at the former are extensive antimony works, 
and at the latter the Chinese work gold. The quartz 
containing the gold is either picked or blasted from 
clefts in the limestone rocks* and conveyed to sheds, 
where it is broken with a hammer worked by the foot, 
after the manner of a sewing machine, upon a granite 
anvil,intoafine dust, which is washed in gluices, and 
the residue carefully “cradled,’’ as in Australia. 
Throughout UpperSarawak there are various exyperi- 
mental Government plantations; those of pepper, 
tea, and coffee are doing well, while tobacco has proved 
a failure. The Sadong coal mines are being worked 
toadvantage and the product exported. The Oonsul 
then went to Sibu, on the Rejang river, the largest 
stream in the State, and one of the largest in Borneo, 
for it is navigable for vessels drawing 7{t. to about 160 
miles from its mouth. Sibu is the Jargest out-station 
in Borneo, with a large population of Chinese traders, 
who exchange European goods for jungle produce. The 
native population of the district is about 70,000, mostly 
Dyaks, but someidea of the diversity of the population 
will be derived from ‘the fact that 17 different languages 
are spoken on tke Rejang alone. The dyaksof the 
district were amongst the most formidable piratical 
bands infesting the coasts of Borneo lessthan 50 years 
ago. Thereis a considerable timber trade from the 
Rejang. The Sarawak coast is well lighted, and the 
QOonsul reports that he found everywhere a thriving 
and contented population, while the Huropean officers’ 
engaged in the administration are, in his opinion, equal 
in every respect to those serving her Majesty in similar 
capacities. The revenue last year was $413,112, and 
th e expendituro about $50,000 less. The revenue ig 
derived from opium, arrack, gambling and pawnbroking 
monopolies, and customs, The total foreign trade last 
year amounted to over 44 million dollars. The chief 
items of export were sago flour, $343,035 ; gutta-percha, 
$241,595; pepper, $237,476; rattans, $179,933; and 
gambier, $133,235 ; while the chief imports last year 
wee rice, § 240,426; cloth, $237,737 ; and treasure, 
$168,063. The general impression left by the report is 
that of a well ordered, peaceful, progressive State, 
with light taxation, all ofan indirect character, and an 
expenditure which is less than the revenue by a sub. 
stantial sum.—London Times. 


* Auriferous granite in clefts of Jimestone rock is, 
surely, # very rare formation ?—Ep. 7’. A. 
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THE ROYAL, BOTANICAL GARDENS, PHRA- 
DENIYA, AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION. 


In noticing the sums appropriated in the 
estimates of 1892 to the support of the beautiful 
Gardens at Peradeniya, of which Oeylon is so 
justly proud, we expressed regret that the extensive 
library, the herbarium and the museum of timber 
and other specimens should be separated by so 
considerable a distance from the chief city of the 
island, with its colleges and schools, This regret 
was felt in view of the obstacles which the 
distance and the expenditure of time and money 
in travelling placed in the way of students 
desirous of availing themselves of the important 
and interesting aids to education connected with 
the Gardens, in addition to the education of the 
physical as well as the mental powers involved 
in wandering through the beautiful grounds and 
identifying, by means of the inscribed tablets, 
the numerous and yaried plants indigenous to 
Ceylon, or introduced from so many countrics and 
climes,—tropical, sub-tropical and even \temperate. 
We judged, and as it turns out rightly, that 
the Government and garden authorities were not 
only willing but anxious that all respectable persons, 
whose objects were bona fide, should, on expressing 
their desire, haye access to the books, the coloured 
drawings and the specimens of plants, timberg 
and other objects connected with or illustrative 
of the science of botany, collected at Peradeniya, 
Natives of the island end especially the class of 
European descendants who have advanced and are 
advancing so rapidly in recent years by means 
of the educational advantages placed within their 
reach by the liberality of Government,—and let 
us add the zeal of the various Christian bodies 
in our midst,—are, naturally, sensitive to the re- 
ception they meet with at the hands of Huropeans 
and especially Huropean officials. This sensitive- 
ness sometimes leads to misconstruction as to 
bearing and language and to offence being taken 
where none was meant. Officials pre-occupied 
with work which it is their first duty to carry 
through may seem brusque, when they are merely 
anxious to economize valuable time. These re- 
marks apply to a communication which has 
reached us from a very estimable and learned 
Ceylonese, who is engaged in educational work in 
Connection with a high-class institution. We 
Submitted his letter to Dr, Trimen, and, at that 
gentleman’s instance, we publish it with the 
Director's reply addressed to ourselves. The 
incident is not to he regretted, seeing that 
it has drawn forth go explicit and _satis- 
factory a statement corroborative of our pre- 
viously expressed opinion, that the Director of 
the Peradeniya Gardens is not only willing but 
anxious to aid those desirous of availing them- 
selves of the advantages to them as students, or (we 
doubt not) as persons desirous of adding to their stock 
of general information,—of the scientific literature 
and Museum collections collected in the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. Our correspondent wrote :— 

“Twas delighted to read your leader of the 2Ist 
when speaking of the Supply Bill for 1892 you refer- 
red tothe Botanic Garden at Peradeniya. Yousay ‘a 
great means of education for the young and of infor- 
mation for students of more mature age is largely res- 
tricted in its usefulness”—owing to the distance of Pera- 
deniya from Colombo. Now, sir, I have a real hardship 
to put before you. Ihave long been full of botanical 
enthusiasm though not a professed botanist, and derive 
a groat deal of pleasure from) turning over botanical 
journals and magazines. Now at Peradeniys there are 
of course these books. There is besides the vast and 
most interesting Hortus Malabaricus, Well on going 


to the Museum and stating that I wished to 

library the Director left ae under the mipraneint ane 
1 was simply tolerated not welcomed there and 
I turned over the pages (if I even had the 
courage and audacity to dosuch a daring thing) with 
the fear that I was making myself a nuisance 
to the learned Director. He seemed to think that 
there could be nothing in the library to interest the 
general reader, ond that the collection of timbers 
would be all that I could possibly enjoy! He little 
knew that it was all the other way. Your acquaintance 
with the Director would perhaps lead you to quite 
another conclusion, and I hesitate therefore to send 
a communication direct for publication, All I wish 
therefore is to have it established that not only the 
beautiful garden is made free of all who go there 
but that those who wish to consult the journals and 
books should be allowed free liberty to do so without 
feeling that they are in anybody’s way and that their 
presence is more an impertinence than anything else. 
I do not for one single moment ask that the 
Director should be obliged to turn away from 
his duties to administer a botanical lecture, though 
should he only be willing to do it he would be 
conferring an immense benefit on the rising gene- 
ration, J¢ is not often that he will, have the Oppor- 
tunity of thus supplementing the labours of the 
botanical teachers in our colleges and schools, Let 
the museum be more than a collection of objects, 
Let it be a rich source of pleasure and instruction, 
I believe it was the fact that the Lady Principal of 
the Kandy Wesleyan Girls’ School took her pupils 
to the Gardens and made the subject of Botany so 
real that secured such good results at the last Gam- 
bridge Local. 

‘The Dicector’s office and working room adjoins the 
Museum Library. (He has anthce room with hig 
own private collection of botanical books to which 
of course the public have no right.) The floor too 
is (I believe) boarded; and no doubt if a teacher, say, 
with his pupila goes to the Museum and introduces 
the treasures in the Library to her pupils, giving 
them a tew hints here and there, he would feel that 
to @ certain extent he would be distracting the 
learned Director in the next room. Can not some 
arrangement be made whereby this difficulty may be 
obviated? Is it necessary that the library should be 
separated from the working room of the Director by 
only a wooden partition ? 

“I beg on behalf of all lovers of nature and of 
the beautiful that you will give the subject a thought, 
and without any charge being made against the present 
learned Director of discourtesy that you will plead 
that every facility be given to people to make their 
researches in the records of the Museum Library, and 
even, under proper safeguards, to have the opportunity 
of borrowing for @ day or two any book from which 
they may like to make extracts. | Perhaps this latter 
may not be practicable. ] 

“Hxcepting the Museum at Peradeniya there is 
no other place in the colony where botanical journals 
could. be perused, and should the slightest (however 
unintentional) obstacle be put in the way of persons 
craving for botanical knowledge what a great hard. 
ship it must be!” 

Dr, Trimen’s frank and satisfactory response is 
ad follows: — 

“Tam much indebted to you for forwarding to ma 
your correspondent’s letter, and must say at once 
that I feel greatly pained that he should have re= 
ceived such an impression as he describes from hig 
visit to Peradeniya. I hope and believe he stands 
alone in this, and am quite at a lossto understand 
how it came about. It must be surely wonecessary 
for me t> say that eyeryone wishing to study at 
Peradeniya is not only free to do so, but very welcome 
and not the least ‘in the way.” 

‘Unfortunately I cannot clearly reoal Mr, ———’s 
visit. I suppose I must have been pressed with the 
work when he came; but even in that oase, I am certain 
that whatever he wished to see would haye been freely 
placed at his disposal, He could not have made his 
wants plain to me, 
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*€T should like to take this opportunity of saying, 
what I supposed was well-known, that the Government 
Herbaricum and Library at Peradeniya are absolutely 


public in the only senso in which valuable scientific: 


collections can be; that is, they are freely open for 
consultation by a'l who wish to use them for purposes 
of study, and ask permission to dogo. Ithas always 
been my effort and my desire to make them more and 
more useful in this way, and I should indeed beeorry 
to think that any imaginary obstacles were hindering 
my progress, 

“You are quite at liberty to publish any or allof 
this letter; indeed if you think it well to give it 
publicity to Mr. ’g complaint, I hope you 
will, by giving also my answer, helpto convince him 
that his “real hardship” exists only in his own 
imagination.’ 

We hope this statement will not only be satis- 
factory io our, correspondent but encouraging to 
others who may wish to consult the books in the 
Library and specimensin the Museum at Peradeniya 


inn 
YIELD PER ACRE OF TEA IN CEYLON 
AND COST OF PRODUCTION. 


The following letter has reached us:— 

3 Tunisgella, Rangala, Oct. 28th. 
* Dear-Sir,—I have just read over in Observer 
of Sept: 10th 1883, Mr. Armstrong’s lecture on tea. 
If you will compare his forecast, and the present, 
actual output and results of working, an interesting 
article might be edited. 

The yield of tea per acre is obtained, but at a far 
lower cost, say 26 ct. per lb. f. 0. b.—Yours faithfully 
: H. W. Horney. 
There can-be no question that tho yield of tea, 
in the hot, damp and forcing climate of Ceylon 
has exceeded the most sanguine expectations, some 
exceptional. and specially rich alluvials in Boga- 
wantalawa and the Kelani Valley, shewing returns 
up to 1,700 per acre, while all the world knows 
the. wonderful averages obtained from appreciable 
areas of manured land on Mariawatte, considerably 
in excess of 1,000 lb. per acre. Indeed it is owing 
to a spurt of what we suppose we may call over- 
bearing in the larger portion of our tea regions in 
the latter portion of last year, that prices for some time 
back have been at so lowalevel. Our correspon- 
dent, in noticing the lower cost at which tea is now 
placed f. 0. b., ought not to have forgotten the 
steady, and recently the very material fall in the 
prices of our staple product since Mr, Armstrong 
delivered bis valuable and intcresting lecture. 
That lecture was delivered in August 1883, and it 
was revised and supplemented in October 1884, 
geyen years ago. The advance since then in the 
successive crops and in the supercession of hand 
labour by machinery, has been rapid beyond the 
precedent io any tea growing country. Befor 
coming to the figures for cost of production w 
cannot help quoting some of Mr. Armstrong’s shrewd 
and well-informed remarks on other subjects: — 

I consider our knowledge of coffee cultivation goes 
very far to aid usin that of tea, and, with our trained 
labor, most apt at picking up anything new, to aid us, 
we can place our tea in the matket cheaper than any 
other tea. producing country in the world. 

My remarks today have more especial reference to 
the cultivation of teain what may be termed our coffee 
zone, in fact, to the practicability of tea taking the 
place, in some instances, of coffee, or of its being 
planted in forest land adjoining our coffee estate, and 
whick wehavethought too high for coffee. 

Throughout this paper I refer to Assam-Hybrid tea 
only; what elevations will tex grow at, in Ceylon, to 
pay? From almost sea-level to over 6,000 ft. provided 
soil and aspect are suitable. 

S1ov.—Should be fairly good-—the richer the be\ter— 
deep ond frible, loam well mixed with sand; a shallow 


quartzy soil is good. Tea will not flush readily in 
this although it may grow toa fair sized bush, A’ sub- 
soil, well mized with sand, or grit, without showing avery 
good eurface soil,will, although giving a slower growth 
at first, turn ont a better paying soil thanone witha 
rich surface and clearly defined clayey eubsoil without 
an admixture of sand; the more we pluck, the deeper 
the roots must go, and we must have room for them. 
The higher our elevation the richer should our goil be, 
to make up for climate, 

Crimatr.—Theat which is best for coffee will I 
believe, for a permanency, be found to be the best for 
tea. The beau ideal of a tea climate is Awisawella. 
Yatiyantota aud lower portions of Morawakorale, also 
portions of Ambagamuwa; but they have not our 
coffee zone subsoil, asa-whole; andour zone will I 
think, make up, in its deeper soil, for the want of 
extreme heat with moisture, which prevails in these 
districts, where, however, tea will rapidly make a 
fortune for its lucky proprietors. 

The higher the elevation, the less rainfall is required, 
and vice versa, light showers alternating with sun, it 
we could order them so would give us 1,000lb. per acre 
at 5,000 ft. elevation. At the higher eleavation, con- 
tinued rain at the height ef the monsoon has the same 
effect in checking the flush, for the time being, as a 
longe continuance of sun hasin the loweouutry. Per- 
haps a good thing; for, with us the bush has no 
wiutering, aud the only rest that of a 101b, plucking, 
instead of a 241b. 

Alter quoting very encouraging yields of tea at 
different elevations, Mr. Armstrong thus summed 
up on the question of yield :— 

Young es we are, and in the face of these yieldsat 
6 years of age and upwards I feel perfectly safe in es- 
timating an average yield of 400 1b. per acre from tea 
in the coffee zone and above it, say from 2,500 to 5,700 
ft. in sheltered situations, and in saying 6,700 ft.1 do 
not wish it to be understood I draw the limit even here, 
but the figures I have had given me above this elevation 
viz. at 6,300 ft, are only from a very small area under 
tea, which however gave at 6 years old 400 Ib. per acre 
at 4x 4. For low country teas, that is teas at from 
2,500 down to sealevel, at 6 years old and upwards, I 
shall be very much surprised indeed if they do not 
show an average yield of G00 lb. per acre. These es- 
timates gentlemen, may seem excessive, looking at the 
average yields from Assam and India generally, but 
compare our yield in this our very infancy with that in 
India and you will find we can eyen now show an 
average, from estates at 35 years old up to 6 which will 
more than double theirs. [380th October 1884.—N, B. 
The yields of this season have proved this estimate 
to be under ths mark, as we have to chronicle 
yields of from 600 upto 900 Ib. per acre all rouod 
at high low, and medium elevations, and in the 
face of a bad sesson, from insufficient rain, through 
out the island.] Inclemenoy of weather does not 
affect ug in the same way in which it does our Indian 
fathers, as we have 11 months in which we pluek. - 
If one mouth is too wet we benefit all the more when 
the sun shines again as we have lots of time: if we 
have a spell of dry weather, on the other hand, this 
again is sure to be followed by rain, when we at once 
make up any loss, 

He then came to the question of 

Cost PER LB. F.0, B-—I haye to thank many friends 
for furnishing me with cost F. O. B. at Co'iombo and 
choose the following which are representative of all 
and may be relied on; In all cases, the tea was mann- 
factured without the aid of machinery of any kind, 


45 z 0. B. . 
4 PA Ib per pene oa abe ‘4G B Including cost of 


400 do do 40c, do upkeep of young tea 
430 do do 29c. do not in bearing. 

If we take the average of the above 4 estates we have, 
say 495 lb, per acre hand-made, costing 34 cents F. 0. B. 
at Colomto; London charges ioclading freight are 
under 24d; but for all practical purposes let us say 
24d, the above teas at an average price of 1s 24d, and 
this ig not a high average, leaves us Is nett, or at ls 8d 
per rupeo, 60 cents; a profit of 26 cents per lb, at 495 
Ib. per acre, say K128°70 profit per acre, 
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Tt will thus be seen that Mr. Armstrong’s result 
for hand prepared tea was 34 cents per lb. With 
the use of machinery the figure was reduced by 
4 conts in October 1844, the cost of plucking and 
manufacturing by machinery showing a saving per 
Ib. of taa of 6°34 gents, as against hand rolling 
and charcoal firing, Mr. Armstrong’s estimate was 
then for machine made tea 30 cents per lb f.o,b. 
at Colombo, and our correspondent states that 
his figure has been since reduced to 26 cents. 
We suppose that is the fact in many, per- 
haps the majority of cases (?) anddin the faca of 
low prices already prevailing and the prospects of 
Over-production and- its results, no legitimate effort 
should be spared still further to economize, In 


that direction and in the pushing of our 
teas in open markets and introducing them 
into others practically closed or only _ par- 


tially open, our hope of continued success as tea 
producers lies. The limits of production with our 
favourable conditions of sojl and climate, have ox- 
panded and are expanding wonderfully. 


oe 
NOTES FROM .PEERMAAD, 


Oct., 1891.—In the ‘good old days,” September was 
always the pleasantest and brighest month of the year, 
but of late years we have been rather unfortunate in 
having a@ succession of wet Septembers; this year, 
howeyer, we have been favoured with the most lovely 
weather, bright hot days asa rule, with just an oc- 
casional shower, every now and egain, towards evening. 
But the sun was what was wanted for the coffee, and 
we got it, and are happy. Leaf disease, which had 
shown itself a bit here and there, and of which I 
wrote somewhat doubtfully in my last, bas almost 
entirely disappeared, and although the crop has 
suffered slightly on one or two estates, there is now 
no cause of anxiety, and estimates will be realised. 
Picking has already commenced in the Periar Valley, 
aud will be in full swing by the end of the month; 
crops generally on the higher estates being not so 
forward. 

The rapid fallin the Coffee Market is, on the face 
of it, somewhat disheartening, but it igs satisfac- 
tory fo note that fine plantation is in good demand, 
and I shall be much surprised if there isnot agcod 
recovery iu prices long before this season’s crop is 
Shipped. By the way, what a ghastly tale of disap- 
pointed hopes is told by Messrs. Alston Low & Co.’s 
Annual Statement of Exports of Ooffee from the 
Malabar Coast during last season! Tho three ports, 
Cochin, Quilon and Alleppy, which ship by far the 
greater portion of the coffee grown in ‘Travancore 
and Oochin, show only 1,230 owt. as having been ex- 
ported. Verily a ghastly record. I am sorry I have 
nofin hand a statement of the export of tea from the 
same three ports for the same period, as it would 
have been satisfactory to have had this as a “ set off.” 
I most endeavour to send you this with my next 
budget, 

The weather for the past six weeks has been simply 
perfect for tea, and the flushes have been remarksbly 
fine, The fact that, during September, over 6,000 lb, 
of tea were made from 40 aores on one estate zi ¢., 
150 lb. of made tea per acre for the month, speaks for 
itself. -A friend who has lately returned from a visit 
to some of the tea estates in the Periar Valley, reports 
the tea as looking ‘simply magnificent,” and the 
Manager of one of the largest properties there, anti- 
cipates a yield in the near future of 1,000 lb. per acre. 
I hope next week to take a run down to the valley and 
shall be able to send you full accounts of what was—alas 
that I should have to write it in the past tevse— 
the coffee district of Travancore, and that now pro- 
mises to become one of the finest tea districts in 
the country. Nor is this to be wondered at, pos- 
sessing as it does, a most forcing climate and a 

soil that is just about perfect. Coffee used to 


yield 10 to 15 ewts per-acre in “the Seventies,’ and 
if only shade trees had been grown there, leaf 
disease would undoubtedly have been less disag- 
trous, and but little would, 1 fancy, now be heard of 
tea in the Periar, which, in my humble opinion is 
par excellence the beau ideal of a coffee district. The 
only estate that has attempted anything in the way 
of shade is still very much to the fore, and. though 
unfortunate in losing its final blossom in February 
last, bas a very nice cropon now and is, I am glad 
to hear, looking particularly well and capable of giving 
a still heavier crop in ths coming year. As another 
instance of the productiveness of the soil, I may 
mention that I once sowed four acres of land with 
paddy, and reaped 280 bushels, or an average outturn 
of 70 bushels per acre, a yield which will I fancy 
bear favourable comparison with the yields of some 
of the finest corn-producing districts in the world. I 
must here mention, to avoid misconception, that apart 
from the natural regard—nay affection—that the 
pioneer of a district may fairly retain for his “first 
love,” this praise of the Periar is perfectly. disintereg. 
ted; for the writer has long ago parted with the many 
broad acres he once possessed in the valley, and mi- 
grated to a healthier, if somewhat less produotive, 
partof the district. 

A forest landin the near neighbourhood. of Peer- 
maad hag become scarce, and es the demand for land 
for Tea cultivation is inereasing, applications have 
lately been made for certain blocks of selected, grass 
land, snd during the - past. monsoon, one new. grase- 
land clearing has been planted up, the result of which 
will be watched with considerable interest, as should 
the experiment turn out the success that there. is 
every reason to anticipate for it, there will undoubtedly 
be alarge demand for land of this description, of 
which there are thousands of acres available. 

Apropos of this,I am reminded of a remark made by 
the late Rajah Sir T. Madaya Row, when Dewan of 
Travancore, in reply to an application for a grant of 2 
acres of grass-land for every acre of forest held. by 
planters in the Peermaad District, whick I had been 
deputed to make personally. lt was urged that it was 
absolutely necessary for us to secure for each estate 
a certain amount of grass-land for grazing purposes, as 
we werealive to the fact that manuring would have to be 
resorted to at an early date, that there were thousands 
of acres available, and that the grass-land was utterly 
valueless except for grazing, and that we paid a heavy 
tax on our forest land aud so on, After a patient 
hearing, and expressing his pleasure at finding that we 
were, at that early stage of the Voffee enterprise in the 
country, turning our attention to the matter of high 
cultivation, the Dewan, after assigning various reasons 
for refusing to grant our request, concluded by saying, 
‘“* And besides this, how are we to know Mr. that 
the planters of, say, five and twenty years hence, may 
not, so far from characterising your grass-land as 
‘utterly valueless’ find it highly suitable for some 
other cultivation? Zea for stance.” 

P.ophetic words, that may ere long be fulfilled. 

That the soil of the generality of grass-land will 
hardly bear comparison with that of virgin forests, 
goes without saying, but, with our great facilities for 
cheap manuring, and in consideration of the difference 
in initial cost of land, this need not be regarded io 
the light of a drawback, 

That we are fortunate as regards.cheap manuring 
may be gathered from what follows. 

Large herds of oattle are brought up every year 
from the Cumbum Valley (which literally swarms 
with cattle and perodically suffers froma fodder 
famine), to graze, and the Travancore Government 
levies a small grazing fee of 3 annas per head for the 
season, usually about four months, from February to 
June. Every estate, however, of 100 acres and upward, 
is allowed 500 head of cattle free and by payment 
of the above-mentioned fee of 3 annas per head, as 
many more cattle as may be required oan be obtained, 
without any difficulty, by merely making the necessary 
arrangements with the cattle owners. Any quantity 
of manure is thus easily obtained and, as.may be seen 
at & glance, at a ridiculously low cost, 
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We are great believers in cattle manure in this dis- 
trict, and when supplemented with, for Coffee, a judi- 
cious admixture of bones, the most satisfactory results 
haye been obtained. There is hardly a so-called “chemi- 
cal manure ” known to planters that has not been tried. 
Phosphates, Kainit, Gueno, Fish, Poonac, &c., &o., 
have all had a trial, but nothing bas ever come up 
to cattle manure and bones. After all, as they say 
in Norfolk, ‘‘ Thore’s nothing like muck.” 

The North-East Monsoon has fairly set in, during 
the last few days the wind has veered round to the 
N.-E., and besides having occasional sensations of what 
is known as “‘ Land Wind,” we are having heavy 
showers in the afternoons, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. I hear too that good rain has fallen 
in Pandy, where, from all accounts, it was terribly 
needed, as the distress, which has been very severe 
for some months in the Oumbum Valley, had well nigh 
culminated in famine. There has been quite a rush of 
Pandy carts across the hills, in quest of paddy, as the 
hill harvest on the ghats and neighbouring hills is 
now in full swing, and prices at this season of the 
year are ordinarily low. [ hear, however, that the 
cultivators are disinclined to part with their grain, and 
in consequence of this unusual demand from British 
territory, are combined to raise prices, and are likely 
to realise, on what has been rather a poor crop, larger 
profits than under ordinary circumstances, they would 
have obtained from al16-anna crop. Verily itis an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good!—Madras Times. 

[We can easily understand that no manure can 
excel a combination of cattle manure and bones, 
where both are plentiful and cheap and where the 
cattle manure is within easy distance of the fields 
to which it is to be applied. The cost of cartage 
and carriage on coolies’ heads of this buiky and 
heavy material is, in many cases, prohibitiye.— 
Ep. 7. 4.] 

ee eee 
INDIA AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


An unusual opportunity for advertising Indian goods 
and manufactures in an effective manner is, says the 
London Correspondent of the Pioneer, likely to be 
furnished by the coming World’s Fair at Chicago, of 
which so much has already beer heard. 

It is satisfactory to be able to state that steps have 
already been taken towards arranging for the adequate 
representation of British India at Chicago. Early in 
the present year, Mr. H. Ballantine, Oonsul for the 
United States at Bombay, was summoned by his 
Government to America, in order that he might give 
his advices as to the best way of securing the co- 
operation of the Indian authorities and of Indian 
manufacturers of every kind. No better selection could 
have been made, for Mr; Ballantine, born in the Land 
of Regrets, has spent his life in acquainting himself 
with native languages, customs, and modes of thought, 
not to mention his large commercial experience. Before 
leaving the States, Mr. Ballantine was instructed to 
visit Ohicago as Commissioner for India in connection 
with the exhibition, and in the fnture capital of the 
West he conferred with the directors of the show, 
afterwards leaving for London on his way back to the 
East, to start his mission. Deeming that some forecast 
of the probabilities of India being placed well in 
evidence at Chicsgo might not be devoid of interest, 
I paid Mr. Ballantine a visit at his temporary office in 
Queen Victoria-street on the eve of his departure for 
Bombey. He was evidently in good spirits at the pros- 
pects of the exbibition, and spoke enthusiastically. 

“For what clats of exhibits do you consider there 
will the best opening?” was my next question. g 

“Well, you may say that there will be o capital 
opportunity for the Indian and Ceylon tea-growers to 
make their wares better known,” my informant replied, 
“Ag I bave just been explaining to one of the largest 
tea houses here, is quite free. But one thing should 
be remembered—the tea must be quite genuine, Thus 
far the Indian and Coylon teas, sold in America, have 
been pusbed on to the market with a blending of 
Obinese tea, whereas I think Indian teas so good that 
they oan stand entirely on their own merits. Coylon hes 


already voted a large sum of money to secure proper 
representation at the fair, and no doubt the Indian tea 
planters, when approached, will do the same.” 

“With regard to raw materials,” Mr. Ballantine 
pursued, ‘‘ these, too, are more or less free, and 60 far 
from the McKinley Bill doing any harm in this direc- 
tion it has actually modified the duties, where existing. 
There is no market in the world, I believe, that will be 
found to pay so well as that of the United States. 
Oriental fabrics are getting more and more popular on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Instead of carpets being 
spread down in the houses of the well-to-do, the ten- 
dency now is to go in for Oriental rugs. That has been 
a great feature of the carpet trade, in which India 
justly occupies a very high position. Why, look at her 
capabilities of producing rugs which I claim today are 
the wonder and beauty of that class of goods, as the 
beautiful samples in South Kensington Museum will 
prove! With regard to art work, I consider the so- 
called pictures of India rather faulty in perspective, but 
the miniature paintings on ivory are very fine. There 
would be a Jarge demand in America for this class of 
goods, if they could be obtained.—TZimes of India. 


———___4»—_____ 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Inpian TEA OomMpaniesS AS INVESTMENTs.—In the 
course of an article on the position of Indian tea 
Companies as shown in Mr. Harnshaw’s jist to which 
we recently referred, the Jinancial Times says :— 
“Tt would be safe to say that no class of indus- 
trial investments has shown such uniformly good 
results as the Indian tea companies. We leave out 
of account those with their head-quarters in Cal- 
cutta, although by including them the case would 
be strengthened, “some of them haying yielded 
continuous dividends on a generous scale. But, 
taking the list of twenty-seven companies re- 
gistered in London, which are inciuded in a 
comparative table, compiled by Mr. Henry Earn- 
shaw, secretary of the Jokai Tea Oompany, we 
find there are only three non-dividend paying com. 
panies, of which one is the Land Mortgage Bank of 
India, presumably holding tea-gardens which have 
been foreclosed on. Mr. Harnshaw’s list leaves out 
some of the smaller concerns, which are to be found 
in that published by Mr. George Seton, an indefati- 
gable statistician of the Indian tea industry, who is 
doing his utmost to attract public attention to the 
excellent opportunities for investment offered by 
these companies. Mr. Seton gives particulars of thirty- 
three separate properties known in this market, of 
which only two failed to pay dividendsin 1890. Taking 
the two sets together, we find details of thirty-six 
companies, of which only five, though showing 
credit balances, were unable to declare dividends 
last year. Ags those declared ranged from 3 to 
20 per cent,, and as the average was not far short 
of 9 per cent., there can be no denial of the claim that 
no class of industrial investments shows more uniformly 
good results, 

Investors SHovutp NoTe.—‘Objection,” saya the 
writer in the Financial Times, “might be taken to the 
use of the word uniform in connection with three dozen 
companies whose dividends range from three to twenty 
per cent., but if we restrict ourselves to those com- 
panies which recommend themselves most readily to 
investors ag having the advantage of an official quota- 
tion in London, we find an exceedingly satisfactory re- 
gularity in therate of the dividends paid. Most pro- 
minent of theseis the Jokai (Assam) Tea Company, 
which though it hes never approached the twenty per 
cent, paid last year by the Brahmaputra, is entitled in 
every respect to rank as the premier Indian tea com- 
pauy knownin London. Year after year it pays ten per 
cent with unyarying regularity on its capital of 
£200,000. The capital value of the estate is only £38 
10s per acre, and the shareholders’ profit per mature 
sore last year was £6 16s, or nearly sixteen per cent. 
The Lebong, quoted in London, and paying six per 
cent for some years back, is in the exceptional posi- 
tion of possessing a sum equal to more than a third 
of the capital in reserve, but this proceeded trom ~ 
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sales of property, and is used now to bring new 
acreage into cultivation. ; 
dividends in the past four years have been nine and 
a-quarter per cent on the average, the last two being 
ten, has twenty per cent of its capital in reserve, 
but of the others quoted in London none beats the 
Jokai in this respect.” 

Tar Rerurns.—‘ Few investments of such regularity 
in the past and such promise for the future as 
the Jokai Tea Company,” the writer goes on to 
gay, “ can be brought to yield £6 138 4d _ per cent, yet 
their £10 shares changed hands this week at £15. As- 
sam shares yield £6 9s at present prices. Darjecling 
£5 148 3d, Jorehaut £6 5s, and Lebong £6 per cent, 
the average dividends in the past four years in these 
cases being 94,63, 111 and 64 per cent. Thus nearly all 
the leading tea shares on the Londoo market can be 
bought to return over 6 per cent per annum. Of course 
the industry is one exposed to considerable risks, both 
from meteorological and economic causes, but the point 
that must be insisted on is that, through admirable 
menagement both in India and at home, and through 
the establishment of reserves, these vicissitudes have 
been robbed of most of their influences on dividends. 
Hence, for those who desire 64 per cent industrial in- 
vestments—in companies whose administration is be- 
yond suspicion. and whose position may vory easily be 
seen at a glavee through the medium of such tables ag 
Mr. Earnshaw’s and Mr. Seton’s—there is nothing better 
in the list than the Indian fea companies.” 

Lasv Weex’s TEA Magxet.—The Produce Markets’ 
Review says :—The demand for the Indian continues 
active, the moderate prices having stimulated the con- 
sumption and a large business has been transacted. The 
changes in values have been unimportant, except for 
the common and undesirable grades, which are slightly 
cheaper. and difficult of sale even at the lower quota- 
tions. The good medium teas, on the other hand, have 
been keenly sought after, cspecially Pekoes, which 
continue moderate in price, and so_long as they can be 
obtained at present rates an increasing use of them 
may be expected. Pekoe Souchongs of good quality 
and giving a strong, brisk infusion have sold readily 
at previous values, and as the supply of these will 
probably not exceed the demand, the present level 
of prices sppears safe for holding ® good working 
stock. The finest descriptions, which are not so 
liberally represented in the later arrivals, continue to 
meet with a good reception at steady rates, while 
any breaks with exceptional quality command extreme 
prices. At the public sales 38,190 packages were 
brought forward, and mostly gold at firm to steady 
prices for all excepting the commonest kinds, which 
were easier. The late rise in prices of Ceylon teas 
has rather diminished the demand, and as the quantity 
offered at the esales this week has been somewhat 
larger, competition has been rather less keen, and 
prices in some cases are slightly easier. The quality 
of the teas still maintains the late improveme:t, and 
the greater caro in cultivation and manufacture 
accounts for the fact that many gardens now easily 
obtain Is per lb. against atout the 84d to 9d 
procured with difficulty in July.* At the moment 
the statistical position is improving, as the imports 
for this month will undoubtedly be very small, and 
the end of October will in all probability see 
the slock reduced to 15,000,000 lb. Of Indian teas 
the Grocer says:—‘t The market this week has been 
almost overdone with supplies, which have aggregated 
38,300 packages, and have caused continued Janguor 
to prevail. ‘he samples, as may be imagined, have 
been £0 multifarious that tastings of the entire offer- 
ings have been physically impossible by a single 
valner for a series or set of sales by auction, and 
several invoices have been passed over as uct suit- 
able to the existing demand. This accounts for the 
frequency with which many lots were retired in 

silence as the auctions progressed, and when the only 
hids elicited were much below the valuations, As it 


* The real reason was improved meteorological con- 
ditions, leading to less-luxuriant ‘flushing and better 
ability to wither the leaf proporly—Ep. 7’, A. 


The Assam Company, whose | 


was, all undesirable and thin liquoring sorts were 
realised without spirit at barely previous rates— 
low pekoes down to 6d per lb.—-and a feeling of 
inertia was plainly evident in most of the biddings 
that were made. Teas with qualily alone engaged 
attention deserving the name, and these were chiefly 
taken off at full prices. 

Brazit CorrerE Prospects.—Megsrs, C. J. Leech 
& Co., in their weekly circular, say :—“‘The in- 
crease in the world’s visibie supply, »mounting to 
26,000 tons, or, roughly speaking, 450,000 bags, 
during one month means that the stock will soon 
be cousiderably augmented, and with three more 
months of Brazil receipts on a magnitude equal to 
those of September, the famine period will have 
passed away altogether. Notwithstanding the heavy 
shipments, stocks in Brazil ports are increasing fast, 
and the extraordinary course of the exchange this 
season is totally against any holding power on the 
part of tho Brazilians. It is, therefore, of para- 
mount importance to watch the course of receipts 
and exchange. So far only some 1,500,000 bags of 
the crop have been disposed of, leaving still 6,500,000 
bags to find a market, A recovery in the exchange 
would go far to stem the declining tendency, 
but if, as we hear, the weakness in exchange is 
owing to fear of a further issue of paper money, 
there would appear to be little hope of a permanent 
recovery. In our circular of May 8th lest we men- 
tioned that a decline in the exchange to 15 was quite 
possible. This week it has been as low as 14%, but 
closes at 15 again.” Messrs. Norton, Megaw, and Oo. 
cable that flowering ia good in Rio and Santos. Messrs. 
Jobn Bradshaw and Co., of Rio, cable :—‘* Ooming crop 
reported ins favourable condition. Blossom indicates 
a large crop.” Messrs, C. W. Gross and Oo., of Rio, 
cable :—‘* The September flowering is almost ni/; that 
of October promises well.” Messrs. Holworthy, Ellis, 
and Oo., of Santos, cable:—‘‘ flowering good.” Messrs, 
Gustav, Frioks, and Co., of Rio, cab'e:—‘“ Flowering 
irregular; expect moderate crop—perhaps 3,000,060 
bags.” Messrs. Wil: ou, Smithett, and Co.,in their cir- 
cular of the 13th inst., says:—Notwithstanding the 
moderate available supplies of this article as compared 
with former yesrs, the heavy decline reported in our 
last, has as yet received little check. The trade are 
nnwilling buyers, 2s they hold a fair supply ata much 
higher range of price, and can only with difficulty 
effect sales. At the same time the lower level now 
reached renders the position more stable, and with 
a return of confidence, some reaction seems inevita- 
ble. The fortnight’s supply in auction was extremely 
moderate, and consisted mainly of Guatemala and 
Colombian. These mot lower offers, butas importers, 
es a rule, were willing sellers, a fair proportion 
changed hands at a decline of 2a to 48 from previous 
prices. Undesirable lots of various growths in second 
hands were sold “ without reserve” at very low rates. 
Very heavy fluctuations have again taken place in the 
speculative markets, and quotations have fallen con- 
siderably, near months fully 53; December delivery 
was quoted at 48s. 6d at one time, but a rise in values 
ig established, at the close, based on romours dis- 
advantageous to the blossming of the next Brazil 
crops. The Intest auctions also showed signs of greater 
steadiness and prices rather above valuations were 
obtained, Rio and Santos shipments for the first three 
months of the season amount to:—1891, 88,440 tons ; 
1890, 71,040; 1889, 56,390; 1888, 81,180 ; 1887, 24,460: 
1886, 84,730.—H. and C. Mail. 

an 


NEpDUN As A Cabinet Timper.—'To show how 
high in quality this timber is we may mention 
a ciroumstancs within our knowledge. The occu- 
pants of a bungalow upcountry received a present 
of a mirror, handsomely framed in dark walnut, 
which they placed above their drawing room fire- 
place. A friend gave them a design for a handsome 
chimney piece to form s base for the mirror. This 
was made of nedun, which, polished and varnished, 
cannot be distinguished from the walnut unless 
close attention is invited, 
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TrA at tea-time may be grateful and comforting 
but tea at luncheon-time or dinner-time is a 
delusion and a snare, Suchis the sermon which 
the editor of Woman preaches to the gentler and 
‘more tea-drinking sex. Even as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling holds up one of his heroines to scorn for 
living on ‘‘tea and pickles,” so this stern monitor 
of the fair asseris that “there is a disiinct want 
of character and dignity about a lot of women 
Seated at marble tables, munching dyspepsia- 
provoking plum-cake, and sipping equally unwhole- 
some and more unpalatable tea from thick white 
bowls, facetiously styled teacups.”’ He adds that, 
‘‘ In these days, when women haye to think and act 
for themselves, they must fortify their constitations,”’ 
a purpose clearly difficult of attainment by means 
of bath buns and scones. After this eloquent 
denunciation of these staple articles of feminine diet 
it seems almost like an anti-climax to read that 
‘cIt is not necessary that a woman should eat a big 
rump-steak, or drink a bottle of claret or a tankard 
of ale in the middle the day.”—Daily Graphic, 
Oct. 15. 

AN Exuipit ror THE ‘*Worup’s Farr,” CuHrcaco. 
—The Forestry Division of the United States is 
preparing an exhibit for the Columbian Exposition 
—or “ World’s Fair”—at Chicago, in 1893, and 
will endeavour to obtain models or samples of the 
different forms of metal ties—sleepera—which are 
in actual use, in order to show, what is not very 
generally understood, that the question of the use 
of metal track is no longer an experimental one in 
other countries. Aparti from minor experiments, 
two systems sre now being given cereful trial—the 
Hartford steel tie on the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, and the Standard steel tie 
on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, and the’ Chicago 
and Western Indiana Railroad. The former is an 
inverted trough, ‘with a groove along the top, and 
-having the ends curved down. The latter isa 
channel with the open side uppermost, the bottom 
cut away at the middle and bent upwards, ands 
‘bloek of compressed wood under each rail. Both 
have bolt fastenings. A third system, the Merrell 
steel tie, somewhat similar to the Standard, is to 
be tried on two roads,—Indian Engineer. 

Tra AND Correr Imports at AMSTERDAM.—Consul 
Robinson reports upon the Trade and Navigation of 
the Port of Amsterdam during the year 1890 as 
follows :— Coffee-—The total importation of coffee in 
1890 was -slightly larger than in the previous year, 
although the entire failure of the Java crop caused 
a great deficiency in the shipments from the Dutch 
East Indies. This was, however, made up for by an 
increased supply of other descriptions, principally of 
Santos, the importation of which was nearly double 
that of 1889. The price of Java coffee rose, with 
some fluctuation, from 9$d per lb. ‘in January to 
10d per lb, in November, closing end of December 
at 10d per 1b. The production of Government coffee 
in Jaya showed a most remarkable decrease since 
1881, when the quantity offered for sale through tho 
Netherlands Trading Company was 913,881 bags, 
dwindling to 446,490 bags in 1890; the 1891 crop 
will probably not exceed 350,000 bales. Speculative 
trangactions were limited, and the Amsterdam 
clearing office reports a turn over of 978,500 bales 
(762,500 Santos, and 216,000 Java), as compared 
with 1,150,260 bales in 1889. Tca.—Chinese tea 
continues gradually to disappear from Our market, 
the total importation being 5,293 quarter chests, as 
compared with 9,938 in 1889. The quality of the 
importations gave general dissatisfaction. The con- 
sumption of Java tea, and especially ‘of the Assam 
sorts grown in Java continues to inorease. Prices, 
especially of the better sorts, improved somewhat 
during the year,.—L, and C, Lxpress. 


Or THE Java Correr Crop estimated at 380,596 
pikuls; 374,559 pikuls haye been received at the 
Government local storehouses and 35,629 pikuls have 
reached the shipping ports.—S. I’, Press, Oat. 29\h. 


Coconut Puantina in TuuRspay Isnanp.—The 
Torres Straits Pilot of 3rd Oct. says :— 

Mr. Armitage, the gentleman who is engaged by 
the Qaeensland Government to plans coconut trees, 
bas arrived. He will probably make a eruise in the 
cutter “ Lizzie Jardine,” during which he will plant 
many hundred young coconuts on the islands in 
Torres Straits. The trees in future years will prove 
of great value, esnecially in these waters; and it is 
sincerely hoped the majority of them will thrive well. 


Prekocarrus Inpicus.—In the extract you pub- 
lished the other day about the timber from this 
tree, reference was made to its fine dark color. 
I have several pieces of furniture some years old 
made from one of the trees which grew in Slaye 
Island, and it isa very light color and does not 
turn so dark as satinwood with age. It is a 
beautiful close-grained wood and takes a good 
polish.—Cor. [It is possible that, as in the caso 
of many other tree, the root portion of the tree 
may be dark-coloured ?—Ep. 7’. A.] 


¥rr ror Epen.—Among cultivated fruit, one stands 
as yet unrivalled for its beauty, aroma, and delicious 
flavour. Singularly enough, however, not even Her 
Majesty, though Empress of the vast realm in which 
it is grown, has tasted it. Imagine a huge laurel, 
with leaves somewhat narrow, blossoms like a single 
rose, and lemon-shaped fruit of the colour of a ripe 
apricot—a rosy hue apparent through the primrose 
and gold. The flesh is rose-coloured. So delicious 
is it—such subtle commingling of refreshing juices, 
subacid and sweet, that even the dying will eat it 
greedily—one can see, as old Anglo-Indians speak of 
it, that even the reminiscence is a pleasure, making 
the mouth water. Such is a brief description of the 
Maryosteen or Maryostana.* Only twice has it been 
fruited, in a strong moist heat, in Hngland—once at 
Sion House, the Duke of Nothumberland’s, and about 
1866 at Hooley Hill, near Croodon by Mr. Mundell, 
of Moorpark Gardens. 


JAFFNA TOBACCO AND THE GOVERNMENT OF T'RAVAN- 
corE.—The ‘“‘Hindu Organ” etates that the Government 
of the Native State of Travancore “ has promuigated 
a new Order, if not with the view of driving away 
the Jaffna tobacco from the Travancore market, cer- 
tainly, with the object of speciaily encouraging the 
consumption of the Coimbatore tobacco in that State. 
By virtue of the Order m question Coimbatore to- 
bacco can now be sold in all parts of Travancore, 
paying a duty of oasly R30 per Candy, competing with 
the Jaffna product still subject to the levy of R90 
per Oandy. To all outward appearance, we are in- 
formed, the duty oa both kinds of tobacco is sti!l the 
same, but practically the one kind of tobacco is made 
to compete with the other with a difference of R60 
in the Government duty.” ‘Intelligence has been 
received here from Travancore that the quantity of 
Jaffna tobacco sold in the sevcral Government Bank- 
shalls there have been monthly decreasing, since ‘the 
new Order has come into force, although sold at a 
considerably low price to keep pace with its rival. 
Great depression consequntly prevails in the Jaffna- 
Travancore tobacco trade.” ‘ We have before us copy 
of a@ respectful but earnest and closely reasoned me- 
morial addressed to His Highness, the Maharajah of 
Travancore, by the merchants of Jaffna, pointing out 
the injustice and impolicy of excouraging the tobaceo 
of one country at the expense of that of another, 
which had been both for a century or go, treated 
with equal favour; and praying that the new order 
complained of may be rescinded.” 


x Misprints, of course, for ‘Mangosteen’ and 
‘Mangostana.’ The description of the fruit, however, 
does not accord with :fact—Hp. 7’. A. 
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FOREST CONSERVANCY. 


Thie is Mr. Broun’s first report as head of the 
Forest Department, that is to sayhe has written 
it ag Acting Conservator of Forests, his apvoint- 
ment requiring of courss the covfirmation of the 
Searetary of State, which may be taken for pranted, 
But the report refers to a year when Mr. Broun 
was still only Deputy Conservator, for, when Colonel 
Clarke was compelled to go on sick leave, Mr. 
Broun was absent in India; and Capt. Walker as 
Senior Assistant Gongervator, acted asx Conservator 
yor just the last week of 1890. Mr. Broun returning 
on 3lst December, As a trained professional man, 
Mr. Broun writes a very detailed and elaborate 
report, which is largely occupied with imperfections 
of departmental organization, procedure, departmen- 
tal rules and forest laws. The amendment of the 
it seems, is delayed until the sppear 


ance of a new edition of the Indian Forest 
Act. which will, of course, embody the results 
of the latest and most extended experience 
of the multitudinons details of forestry and their 
bearing on the interes's of agriculturists specially, 
and the eammunity in general. At tho commence- 
ment Mr, Broun very pronerly expresses his regret 
that tha Government rules xs repards half-vay 
for acting avpointments could not bs relaxed in 
the sase cf “ol. Olarke. who certainly contracted 
the fever which has affected him so _ seriously 
when engaged in duties connecte? with the Forest 
Department. Like every other hea’ of a department 
Mr. Broun wants more money than Government 
is willing orable to erant; and with much reason, 


latter, 


n plea ia put in for the forest officers, 
that, subjected as they are to special ex- 
posure, they should not only recsive better 
pay, but, as regards pensions, be put on 


an equal footing with the members of the P. W. D. 
A protest ig entered against the humiliating 
rule that a forest officer cannot cut a stick of 
wood without the permission of the Government 
Agent. We can understand due powers being 
yoserved to administrative officers, but surely this 
is compatible with vesting forest officers with 
@eseretion such as native headmen exercise. 
Mr. Huddleston was employed during a portion of 
tha past year in reporting on the forest resources 
of the Trincomalee district, and his initiatory 
report gives a striking impression of the devas 


tating results of the system, or rather utter 
absence of system, which prevailed about 
forty years ago, when, without any adequate 


return to Government, there was a continuous 
export from Trincomalee, for years in succession, 
of valuable ebony, satinwood, balmilla and other 
timbers of which the Government forests were 
denuded for the advantage of individual traders. 
In regard to a large portion of those eastern 
forests, the attention of the forest officers 
must for many years be dovoted to the not im- 
modiately profitable but absolutely necessary work 
of encouraging by every possible means the process 
of natural reproduction: letting the light have 
access to the seeds which are plentifully distri- 
buted in the soil and preventing the access of 
destructive animals and fires, as well as destruc- 


tive natives who never hesitate to cut 
down saplings of the finest specics of timber 
trees for fence sticks and similar us *. Tn ona 
part stated thal yaluable 


of the report if ia 
50 


‘increment having been 2°19 inches. 


saplings are vecklessly cut by the natives, not onl¥ 
for their own use but for sale to Indian dealers! 
The remedy of course ig to demarcate and set 
apart village forests for supplies of timber and 
chena cultivation. That once done, trespassers on 
Government forests and forest reserves ought to be 
rigorously prosecuted. Mr. Broun complains of 
the slowness of the processes of survey and de. 
marcation of boundaries, and protests againat 
forest surveys being complicated, as in Sabara- 
gamuwe, with the settlement of village claims. 
Mr. Broun also very properly insists on the 
forest officers qualifying themselves to execute 
surveys of a nature from slight sketches to more ela- 
borate plans, A fully qualified forest officer, indeed, 
must be a man of great and varied accomplish- 
ments ; a botanist with a keen eye for peculiarities 
of soil and climate, a judge of the qualities of 
growing timber and an adept in its treatment 
when growing and after felling, a competent surveyor 
and well acquainted with native languages and 
customs,—especially the communal laws. How 
valuable the knowledge acquired by experience can 
be is illustrated by the history of palu timber for 
raiiway sleeper purposes. This timber has been 
rejected because of cracks, the result of felling 
when green, but an experiment in ringing the trees 
and leaving them standing for a year subsequently 
has obviated this difficulty. We are glad to notice 
that teak at Puttalam and mahogany at Jafiua have 
been fully successful; and it is quite clear that 
the latter, the most valuable perhaps of cabinet 
and structural timbers, should be extensively cul- 
tivated in the dry and arid regions of Ceylon. If 
in.1843 a hundred thousand mahogany trees, 
instead of four, bad been successfully planted at 
Jaffna, the timber would now or a few years 
hence realize large wealth for the colony. From 
measurements given of trees planted at different 
periods between 1843 and 1885, we learn that the 
mean girth at breast height of 4 trees planted in 


' 1843 is 8 feet 7 inches, or 103 inches—which means & 


diameter of over 34 inches,—the mean annual girth 
It is quite 
evident that special attention should be devoted 
to teak and mahogany, amongst exotic timbers in 
the lowcountry as well as to the Australian euca- 
lypti and acacias and to the Himalayan cedars and 
pines, in the higher and wetter regions. There is 
another valuable timber tree, which has made 
itself at home in Ceylon from Colombo up to 
Peradeniya. This is the padouk of Burma and 
the Andamans, which, as a paragraph we recently 
quoted proved, has excited much attention in Britain, 
from the strength and beauty of a spacimen sent 
from the Andamans. So long ago as 1843, the late 
Mr, William Ferguson attracted attention to the 
magnificent specimens of this tree,—botanically 
Pterocarpus indicus,—growing near what was then 
the Ceyion Rifles mess-house, and which is now 
the property of the Ceylon Commercial Company. 


The handsome umbrageous foliage of this 
tree is occasionally contrasted with a wealth of 
golden blossom rich with delicious perfume. The 


cultivation of this valuable and beautiful trea 
ought certainly to be extended, and sandalwood 
ought to be tried in the Puttalam district and 
other portions of the island. But why has the 
Forest Department neglected that near relativa of 
the mahogany, but which unlike that tree flour- 
ishes at 6,000 feet and over, the timber of which 
is by many deemed quite equal to mahogany,— 
the cedar of Australia, the ved toon : Cedrela Toona 
var. serrata, The grove of those trees near the 
Lake bund at Nuwara Eliya is conclusive as to, 
their suitability for cultivation at high attitudes 


; even tf experience at Darjiling and ofher Himy, 
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layan stations were not sufficient. For railway 
sleepers the red dun (not only native but 
pesuliar to Ceylon) is the favourite; but other 
timbers are being tried; and, with Col. Olarke we 
believe strongly in the value of the ubiquitous 
and often gigantic kwnbuk. Mr. Brows states: 
Tnetrictions were sent to the following Provinces 
to saw 200 experimental sleepers of each oftke follow 
ing kinds :— i 
W. Provincr.—Alubo, etsheribeliya, bakmi, 
dawata. 
E. Provinca.—Tumpalai, kon, naval, palai, chemel- 
paniche, kokatiya. nial 
N.-W. ProviNce.—Timbiri, 


dapara. 
Among! these and others, we cannot doubt that 


excellent wood for railway and other purposes can 
be found. ; 

The famous ebony of Ceylon being a purely 
cabinet or ornamental wood, it may be interesting 
to notice the proportion in which other timbers are 
in demand: satinwood, which is both a cabinet 
and a structural wood and others which are wholly 
or almost wholly devoted to useful purposes as 
distinguished from ornamental. Until recently the 
run, both for home use ani for export has been 
on Halmilla, Satinwood, Palu or Pallai, Milla, Na, 
Rani or Weweranai, Dun, and « few others. But 
the value of other timbers, sush as Kumbuk, 
Alubo, Dawata, Kon, Tammana, Godapara, &., is 
gradually being appreciated The proportionate 
demand indicated in the felling operations of the 
Forest Department in 1890, is thus shewn :— 


and 


kirikon, tammane, go- 


fa fa 
Oise Opiwe 
a Bn f 
VERNACULAR AND 844 VeRNACULAR AND Ags 
PopuLaRk NAMKs. 5 Bi PopuLaRk NAMES, 3 aie 
Saa Baw 
A A 
Jmilla .. 4,510 Hora aro 69 
Denataood 2,916 Maryosa avd Hulan- 
Palai or Palu 1,712 hik (voth allied to 
Milla i 1,027 the Toon) hes 58 
Na (iron wood) ate 619 Nadun and Ubriya " 
Ranai or Weweranai 562 (Cabinet woods)* ... 52 
Dun AG 2 aKa Ee 41 
Mendora and Tum- Pihimbiya coe 30 
palai este G48 Beye. me a5 
i d Domba 324 a pores 
nua w. 281 Miand Wanami Ae 17 
Domba and Nava’, Other species we 2,253 
the latter theiMaba- pea a 
Ca of the Sinha- Total ... 15,6+6 
lege) ono 147 eae 
Ebony 


ose 145 
of which 8,292 were dry and 7,394 green trees. 


Our readers will, of course, note that the above 
figures refer only to legitimate fellings by the 
forest officers. Lilicit fellings and feiling of trees 
on private properties are left out of view, and we 
should suppose a good deal of the original and 
coppice growths cut for fuel, both 
ment and private forests. Far more jak and 
some Other trees grown around native houses or 
in private or village chenus are uviiized than the 
quantities shown by the forest department. The 
palmira trees cut down, Ghicfly fur export to 


* On an unjustifiably ex.ravagant use or rather 
miguse of the fine cabinet wood medun, we quote a 
peragraph from Mr. Broun’s report :—“ At Ravnapura 
a ew post office, the design of Mr. Spooner, is being 
built entirely of neduu timle-. It seems to te a great 
pity to use nedun, which isa most valuable cabjiet 
wood and is daily becommg scarcer, The quistion 
ig who sanctioned Mr. Speonei’s expensive whi ? 
The two together ought tobe made to pay the differ- 
ence between the cost of nedun and good ordinary 
timber.—Mr. Broun’s remark (hut ne lun is becoming 
scarce reminds us that “ calamander” wood (kalu- 
mediriya), anexr relative of ebony but much more 
beautiful ia almost extinct. Ought not nurseries and 
plantations of such valuable trees to be formed ? 


in Govern. : 


India, as rafters and reepers, must be almos* 
exclusively from private property, and we aro greatly 
concerned to find Mr, Broun contemplating the 
gradual extinction of this most valuable timber, 
without indicating that the forest department 
intends to make any special effort to prevent 
what would be a real loss to the Colony and a 
most serious misfortune to the pocr peopls 
of the Northern Province whose livelihood so largely 
depends on the varied and valuable products of the 
palmira palm. The export of palmira laths and 
rafters seems to be diminishing, not because the 
people have become more alive to the duty of 
preserving ths trees as food yielders, but because 
continued felling without corresponding planting 


has rendered suitable trees scarce. The export 
figures for 1889 and 1890 were ; 
1889 Palmira laths and rafters ... 296,484 
1690 do do ve 268,090 
Decrease ~ 88,394 


We suppose the new industry of preparing fibres 
from the leaves may in some measure compensate 
for the falling-off, but the whole question of 
palmira culture deserves the most earnest 
attention of the forest department and of the 
administrative officers of the northern “and 
drier portions of the island. A communication we 
recently published shewed that the jungles in the 
portions of the Jaffna Peninsula adjoining the 
‘“mainiand,’’ and perhaps well into the mainland, 
are full of - palmira plants, which only 
require the clearing away of useless growths, 
such as inferior thorny acacias, and the admis- 
sion of light and air, to flourish. Mr. Broun 
dwells on the usefulness of a timber which has 
been found to last ten years. There are palmira 
rafters and reepers in houses at Jafina and else- 
where, built in the Dutch time, which ara known to 
be considerably more than a century old and which 
are still unaffected by decay. We submit that 
the conservation and propagation of a tree 
so valuable as a sugar, fruit, root, and fibre 
yielder, aud which at maturity yields a build- 
ing material which cannot be surpassed, deseryes 
immediate and most serious attention. It ig 
unfortunate that in the Customs accounts 
only a few of the timbers exported are distin- 
guished by their names. In 1890, no fewer than 
4,208 packages, 7,781 logs and 928,403 ‘‘ number’? 
are lumped up as ‘‘ woods of sorts.” As this is 
an important and increasing branch of our com- 
merce, we submit that the time has come when 
the ‘‘ woods of sorts’’ should be sorted and 
tabulated by their vernacular or popular names. 
The natives generally know these, and should the 
Customs officers experience any difficulty, they can 


readily obtain aid in identification from the 
forest department, in connection with whick 
a herbarium and museum of timber specimens 
has made good progress. ‘Timber dye- 
wood and root,” of which 10 packages and 
1,436 ewt. were exported in 1890, must have 
been nearly all sappan wood, and yet sappan 


wood is given separately at 2,774 owt. and 26 
packages. Of ebony tho exports last year were 
9,769 ewt. ‘the exports are chiefly to Chins ; and 
our readers may recollect that Col. Clarke re- 
stricted sales im order to raise the market prico 
to a remunerative rate. Mr. Broun recommends 
the felling and sale of a moderate quantity 
yearly. Satinwood, the spocific gravity of which 
ig not much under that cf ebony, is, like that 
wood, recoried by weight, the quantity exported 
in 1899 being 306 owt., 2,179 loys and 58 *‘ num- 
ber.” Of ironwood 656 logs and 81 ‘! number” 
wero sevt away. Ot our best and most generally 
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(valued in India for 
gun oarriages and similar purposes) 1,661 
logs were exported. Pieces of ieak to the 
“number” of 8,300 are included in the 
exports. Of coconut lathes and rafters 100 pack 
ages and 2.267 ‘number’? were entered for ex- 


useful timber, halmilla, 


port, with laths and rafters of timbe:s not 
described 7,158 packages and 1,593 ‘ number,” 
Finally webave the ‘ ridiculus mus” of 9 kitul 


laths and rafters. Asour forests are demarcated, 
reserved and scientifically treated, being permeated 
by roads and paths to facilitate not only inspec- 
tion bul the easy transit of timber divided into logs, 
deals and scantlings by means of steam saws, there 
wili be supplies cf good timber and fuel, sufti- 
cient for all local wants and export demands, 
which are certain to expand. Mr. Broun, by 
the way, anticipates the early ability of his de- 
partment to meet all the demands of the railway 
for fuel, leaving private forests available for 
private demands. ‘his will be good news for 
householders in our cities and for the owners 
and workers of plantations and tea factories. 
And this reminds us of an apparent omis-ion 
from Mr. Broun’s report of any reference to the 
large and urgent fuel demands of the tea planters 
and the best means of supplying them, This must 
be due to inadvertence, equally with the different 
modes of spelling the name of one of our most 
valuable forest trees,—palu and palat, Which is 
it to be? There are the Tamil names of places, 
Patchelaipallai (thegreen home of the palai tree?) 
and Palai, derived, no doubt, {from the tree. Yet 
the general for» in books and reports, of spelling 
the name of this valuable tree is as certainly palu, 
the Sinhalese form. But as the trea is chiefly prevalent 
in the Tamil districts, the T'amil name ought to pre- 
vail, Mr, Broun, like all his predecessors, protests 
against the careless and to the tree, as a source 
of timber, most injurious practice of the natives 
of breaking the branches of this valuable tree 
in order to obtain the fruits. 

Now that Mr, Broun has become Vonservator of 
Fotests, we suppose the office of Deputy Conser- 
yator disappears from the list. The establishment 
then, consisted at the beginning of 1891 of 


1 Conservator. 

9 Assistant Conservators. 

1 Superintendent railway fuel. 
4 Foresters, 

4 Probationers at Dehra Dun, 


The latter have all, we believe, returned to the 
island; and we suppose there will be a reorganization 
of the department, in accordance with Mr, Broun’s 
views, which seem to be that an Assistant Con- 
servator for each of the nine Provinces is not re- 
quired, and that the superior staff can well be reduced 
and the money saved applied to the provision of 
better remuneration for the subordinate officers, 
although large help from the Suryeyor-General’'s 
Department is gratetully acknowledged, Mr. Broun, 
like eyery one else, feels the want of a cadastral 
furvey of the island. If we are to have a land 
tax in lieu of the grain rent and duties, such a 
Survey will become au urgent necessity ; but unless 
the Survey staff is inoreased at least four-fold, 
the work will not have been much moro than 
begun at the end of this century, and will require 
the next for its completion, The report states :— 

Of the surveys undertaken by the Survey De- 
partment the most important are those of the pro- 
posed railway fuel reserves, near Mirigama and Ambe- 
pussa, which are now approaching completion; those 
of Pallekele in the North-Western Province, Palle- 
watta and Yagirala in the Kalutara District, and 
the extension of suryeys in Gilimale and the suryey 
of the Kelani Valley in the Poroyince of Sabara: 
Sanayi, 


The area of completed surveys amounts this year 
to 72,153 acres, or nearly 113 square miles, including 


villages in the Peak wilderness and in Pallekele. 
This brings the grand total of completed forest surveys 
to 194,478 acres, or nearly 303,87 miles. 

The addition of nearly 113 square miles to the 183 
square miles already surveyed is very satisfactory, 
but still, considering that there are several thousand 
acres to survey and settle, it does appear as if more 
extended operations should be taken in hand, other- 
wise the Forest Department will tor long years not 
be on a settled basis. 

Area reserved since 1885.—Forest Settlement Officers 
have been somewhat more busy during the year 
under report than before, and a few final Proclama- 
tions have been made, chiefly in the Province of 
Sabaragamuwa, where Bambarabotuwa, Wellankanda, 
Kaduwalakanatta, Talawitiya, Hunuwala and Hup- 
pitiya forests, covering in the aggregate an area of 
over 22,000 acres, have been finally proclaimed as 
reserved forests. But much remains to be done, and 
the Survey Department complains that unless the 
work of reservation is carried on somewhat quicker 
the survey lines will soon become obliterated, and 
much expense will be incurred in making fresh ones, 
At present the area of reserved forests is as follows :— 

Up to 1890, During 1890, otal. 


Acres, Acres, Acres, 

Central Province .. 852* oo 852 
North-Western Pro- 

vince -« 132 Ree OUe 1,024 

Province of Uva .. 710 ao 710 
Province of Sabara- 

gamuwa venti + 22,497F 23,212 

Total 2,409 23,389 25,798 


Surveys of forests and the reserve of such forests 
are two very different things, as the report in- 
dicates :— 

The names of two forests in the Central Province, 
the preliminary notifications of which appeared in 1890, 
had already appeared in the Government Gazette in 
1888, but the torest settlement made by the then 
Forest Settlement Officer was so little in accordance 
with instructions laid down in the Korest Ordinance 
that it was set aside by Goverament. They are the 
forests of Kandayolla, Sita Hliya, and Pedruicuruodu- 
oya, near Nuwara Eliya. 

The forests in the Province of Eabaragamuwa, the 
completion of the reservation of which is still being 
awaited, include certain foreste in the Kegalla District 
and also the Gillimale forest, a block ot forest of 
over 17,000 acres. In the Southern Province the 
forests of the Matara District urgently require reser- 
vation, but although a few prelimiuary notifications 
have been issued no further steps have been taken, 
The proposed reserves in the North-Western Proviuce 
are in the OChilaw and Puttalam Districts. 

In Uva the Government Agent has granted a site 

in the Haputale reserved forest to the Haputale Rail- 
way Extension Department for the purpose ot building 
houses for subordinates. Acoording to the Forest 
Ordinance a proclamation should first have been pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette declaring that por- 
tion of the forest to be no longer reserved. However, 
nothing has as yet been done. 
The Conservator complains that while the zealous 
Government Agent of the Province of Sabara- 
gamuwa is obtaining village settlements out of money 
voted for the Forest Department, the reserve of such 
valuable blocks of forest as that of Pallekele in the 
North-Western Province should be delayed. Pre- 
liminary notifications of the reserve of 23 forests 
had been published, without the reserves being 
finally proclaimed. To quote the report ;— 

No working plan has as yet been made, but the 
Nanuoya forests were worked on the system meutioned 
iD paragraphs 21 and 22 of the iast annual report. 


* Includes Campbell’s land, reserved under the 

‘Land Resumption Ordinance,” but does not in- 
clude Walapane whichis not yet surveyed, 

} Hxglusive of Hunuwala forest, not yot surveyed, 
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As regards the forests set apart for the railway fuel to the matter being as follows :— 


supply between Mirigama and Ambepussa, the surveys, 
are still being made, but there has becn unaccountable 
delay in starting the chenas. I hear that a block of 
land, some 200 acres in extent, has be-n subdivided 
into a number oi plots, and hope that tiis year at last 
the work will be taken in hand. 

The opening sand keepiag open of boundaries 
involves, as may well be supposed, much difficulty, 
the total length already being no less than 1,180 miles, 
Mr. Broun desiderates straight boundaries for re- 
served forests. Enumeration surveys, that is the as- 
certaining of the numbersof trees of different sizes, &. 
in forest areas, areneeded. We have already alluded 
to the disappointing results obtained from a small 
operation by Mr. Huddleston, and Mr. Broun thus 
comments on the astonishing figuros :— 

If the enumerations are a good sample of the Trinco- 
malee forests, these are extremely poor, for first 
class trees (sound and unsound), which from the 
majority of the exploitable stock, do not amount to 
11-5th tree per acre. In spite of this small number of 
exploitable trees those of smaller classes are also ex- 
ceedingly scarce, the number of fourth class poles 
being most scanty. The report speaks of one or two 
‘favoured nooke:where there is some good stock, ebony 
being found. fairly abundantly in one patch, while palai 
forms an almost gregarious forest about one square 
mile in extent at a place not far from Kantelai. 
This shows that the Trincomalee fcrests have been 
most severely overworked in former times, and that 
they should be now dealt with with great care and 
caution. 


Alluding 


states -— 
Headmen of villages are still supposed to carry out 


to protection of forests Mr, Broun 


the protective duties over the Government forests. | 


They carry out their work well or faixly well in some 
places, but on the whole I think that the employment 
of unpaid headmen as forest police is a mistake, and 


that paid forest subordinates should gradually replace — 


them as the forests become reserved. From my own 
experience I can say that I have come acrosa both 
good and bad, several of the latter having so little 
knowledge of the forests they were supposed to guard 
that they had to keep villagers by ,them to show the 
way through the forest, 


It is somewhat sensational to find the European 
owners of estates charged with annexing Govern. 
ment forest. The report states :— 

One case deserves special mention, being one of 
considerable eneroachment on Crown land by the 
proprietors of Barra estate near Rakwana. Although 
the boundary wasold and hard to follow, the land had 
remained in the ssme hands irom the time of purchase 
from the Crown,and the proprietor could not plead 
ignorance. After a preliminary inquiry in the Rak- 
wane Court the case was settled by composition, 


the sum paid being R694. Further encroachments . 


are being made by certain estate proprietors, and 
there is now one case ander report in the Kegalla 
District which, if proved, deserves severe punishment, 
It is added :— 

Several cases were made vory difficult to prove owing 
to the recent decision of the Supreme Oourt, that it 
must be proved that wood removed illicitly has been 
removed from Crown land. The decision appears to go 
against the spirit of the Ordinance, for in section 72 
it is statod that the onus of the proof lies with the 
accused, This is not doe to an accidental oversight 
on the part of legislators, who merely followed the 
example set in Continental Forest and Hunting Laws. 
In these, owing to the facilities with which an offender 
Can escape on account of the extent of the forest and 
the sequestered position of the place where the offence 
has been committed, it has been laid down that the 
proof lies with the acoused, 

Lhe prevention of wasteful chena cultivation re- 
quires yigilant attention. Direct encouragement, 
as we noticed, has been given to such cultivation 
4y the abolition of the tax, the paragraph roferring 


The Assistant Conservator, Sabaragamuwa, complains 
that owing to the abolition of the tax on dry grain 
& new impetus has been given to chena cauitivation, 
and that this abolition removes the evidence of Orowu 
right to the land, as no tax receipts will in future be 
issued. He suggests therefore that no jand be granted 
by the Orown for chena oultivation without the culti- 
vator being bound to drain it and to put a boundary 
drain round it. This would not only preserve the 
evidence of Government right, but cave the land from 
losing all its top soil. The suggestion of the Assist- 
ant Oonservator is, I think, a good one, but a land 
settlement allotting chenas to each village would be 
much more satisfactory. 

. Several officers complain that prosecutions against 
illicit chena cultivation are being far too leniently 
dealt with by magistrates, and that they and their 
subordinates are being disheartened by this treatment. 
There is no doubt that a fine of 50 cents for illicit 
cutting and burning of Government forest is a farce, 
and that if would be much better to dismiss a case 
than to give the accused a distiunch encouragement to 
go and do more damage, 

There are interesting details regarding the natural 
reproduction of forest trees, too long to quote in 
full. The reference to the Southern Province is, 
however, of special interest :— 

The Assistant Conservator complains of the reckless 

destruction of young growth by villagers, who out 
everything, regardless of apecies, for fence sticks and for 
ssle to Indian dealere. 
That valuable plants should be cut down for fence 
sticks is bad enough, but to devastate the forests 
to supply Indian dealers is a matter which re- 
quires stringent intervention. Mr. Broun is em- 
phatic in the enunciation of the principle that 
the proper treatment of existing forest with re- 
ference to natural reproduction is the first 
duty of his department, and not the formation 
of plantations of exotic or syecial native trees. 
He adds :— 

Wherever plantations are desirable they should, to 
my mind, be made of considerable extent, Small 
plantations should be avoided, excepting for experimen- 
tal purposes, for the cost of labour, supervision, and 
protection is much larger per acre than on a large 
plantation, 

The only plantations of any considerable extent now 
existing are the teak chenas of the Batticaloa district. 
These coveredat the end of 1889 639 acres; but no- 
thing was added during the year under report owing 
to the careless way with which grantees treated the 
plantations under their charge. Taoey have now been 
ordered to take greater care of the seedlings and to 
make nurseries to supply vacancies. The Assistant 
Conservator has sentin a number of measurements 
taken in ;the chenag of Tampalancholai, Divilane, and 
Paluganawa. The resuits are interesting, inasmuc 19 
the average girth of the samples measured is as, 0d 
as that of trees measured in Indian and Burman £plau- 
tations. Nothing issaid, however,as to whether the 
poles measured belong to the average class or whether 
they were dominant or suppressed, nor is anything 
mentioned about the height of the trees nor ahout 
the number per acre, This is important as the poles 
measured may have heen standing isolated, and may 
have become developed in girth and in crown and 
little in height. It will be noticed (see table, appendix 
A)that the plants measured show rapid growth up to 
about four or five years of age, and that they suddenly 
fall off in mean annual inorsment, The cause of 
this is probably the iluk grass which springs up 
abundantly as soon as the chenas are abandoned. In 
thecase of the Divilane plantations, where the growth 
appears to be more vigorous, the growth again improves 
between the eighth and tenth years, probably owing 
tothe formation of leaf canopy and consequent sup= 
pression of the grass, 

In the Western Province the jak gardens near Miri- 
gama have not yet been extended, but a block of 200 
sores haa heen taken up and divided into plots to be 
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given up for cultivation and rearing of forest trees 
with the crops. This matter has been so much delayed 
that there is great fear of tho villagers losing all in- 
terest in it, 

Only about five scres were addod during the year, 
being land along the bank of the Pusselioya in the 
Barawa foresta. 1254 was spent in clearing dead and 
worthless wood, in cutting it up into firewood, and 
putting in hal seed. The sale of the firewood will go 
a long way towards covering the cost of clearing and 
planting. 

In the Oentral Province the strip clearings were 
extended, ten more squazes being cleared and planted. 
The plantation of 1889 has been a failare and has 
had to be practically replanted. On. the report 
of the Assistant Conservator, Central Province, 
I yisited the plantations of 1890 in October 
last, and found that the work had been most care- 
lessly done, Mr. Armitage having left too much of 
the supervision to inexperienced subordinates. This 
year the plants put in were ZL. globulus and robusta, 
Acacia decurrens, and Cryptomeria japonica. Seeds ot 
Pinus longifolia, Cedrus Deodora, and Acacia deccurrens 
were also dibbled in in svtu, and were reported to 
have germinated freely, The cryptomeria and blue 
gum plantations behind the Assistant Agent’s house 
are doing well, Blanks were supplied and over: 
hanging branches ‘cut, Sambhar and pig are still 
doing damage by barking and rooting up young 
trees and trampling on tender seedlings, Near the 
nursery and by the Public Works Department lines 
on the Nuwara Hliya and Nanu-oya road small patches 
of waste land were cleared and planted with L. 
globulus and robusta, Acacia decurrens, Frenela, and 
Oryptomeria, and seeds put in of Pinus longifolia and 
deodar. At the end of the year a large percentage 
was thriving. 

Harly in October the Assistant Conservator andT 
inspected waste lands in the neighbourhood of 
Gampola, Nawalapitiya, and Galboda, with a view to 
recommending the reservation of a certain number of 
them for Railway fuel plantations. Most of the 
blocks of land were favourably reported upon, and 
‘before the end of the year 200 acres of patana grass 
were cleared and ready for lining. Judging from 
similar plantations in the hills, it is probable that 
these will yield from 100 to 150 yards per acre during 
the next fifteen years, and they will thus not only 
keep up axegular supply for the Railway, but will 
more than pay their way. It is very desirable that 
this land be reserved under the ,Forest Ordinance, 
as it is only plantations in |reseryed forests which 
obtain the special protection of the law. The defini- 
tion of the boundaries on the ground is very desirable. 

To Uva the young plants on Judge’s Hill, at Badulla, 
are coming on well, especially where the land has 
heen kept free of weeds. The plants put in in Decem- 
ber, 1888, are up to nearly twenty feet in height and 
twelve inches in girth, the average being about twelve 
to thirteen feet in height and seven to eight inches 
in girth. The plantation consists of sapu, grevillea, 
ingasamaD, casuarina, and flamboyants, and all are 
doing fairly well, but no more flamboyants are to be 
planted. The plants put in in 1889 are also doing 
wall, being generally about four to five feet in height 
and two to three inches in girth. Three acres of 
steep and rocky land have been excluded from the 
plantation, 

The El\ladalluwa clearing of thirteen aores, started 
in December, 1889, is doing well. Tho plants put in 
were sapu, grevillea, lunumidella, jak, ingasaman, 
milla, and icon bark, The lunumidella, as usual, has 
taken the lead, being on an average 9 ft. 3 in, in height 
aud 63 in. in girth, some trees having reachd a height of 
14} ft. and a girth of 10 in, On the whole the growth has 
been somewhat more rapid than that on Judge’s Hill, 
About six acres of patana land near Bandarawela 
wore holed and got ready for planting with Pinus longi- 
folia, but owing to some delay in the despatch of the 
seeds @ large percentage turned out to be bad. A few 
belts of Hucalyptus robusta haye been put in as a 
protection. 

The strip of forest cleared of worthless timber in the 
Heputalo forest in 1889, and replanted with Bucalyptwa 
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ro usta and Acacia Melanoxyton, has come on splendid] 

| and there is not one vacancy on it. The average RereNG 
of the saplings is from 10 ft. to 12 ft. and the arerais 
girth over G in., the ZH, robusta being of the two species 
by far the most vigorous grower. All the land cleared 
during the year has been planted with LZ. robusta with 
Some acacia and some Pinus excelsa seed, This seed 
however, had been kept too long and did not germinate, 

In Sabaragamuwa, besides the block of 15 acres for 
Para rubber mentioned below, a site tor a nursery was 
selected in the Gabbilamukelana, about five miles from 
Ratnapura, and teak seed from Burma put into care. 
fully-prepared beds. A good deal of the seed turned 
out to be bad, and the plantsin the nursery do not 
appear to be very healthy. About thirty acres have been 
cleared of underwood, and teak seed and about 2.000 
jak plants have been put in at a distance of 20 ft. bv 
20 ft. The Assistant Conservator is very eager to 
start planting a valuable reservo of teak, jak, na, hal, 
&e., a8 soon as sufficient funds can be obtained by 
Government. I have little doubt that a large planta- 
tion of this sort, situated in a convenient locality 
as_regards export, willin the long run pay very well, 
_In the North-Western Province two small planta- 
tions were started in the Kurunegala Distriot during 
the year, The first is called Kumbalipola, and is 
situated about four miles from Kurunegala and near 
the Negomho road, About ten acres were planted up 
with teak, jak, kumbuk, and halmille, The plants 
suffered a good deal from drought, but since the rains 
they appear to haye recovered, and the proportion of 
failures is not 15 per cent. Since this land was 
cleared, thousands of lunumidella, plants have sprung 
up. naturally, some of them running up to 6 ft, in 
height in the last five months, The second planta. 
tion is in the Snondapola proposed reserve. About 
eight acres have been planted with jak, teak, satin, 
na, and mahogany, About 25 per cent. of the jak 
plants have been destroyed by cattle and about 15 
per cent. of the other species have succumbed to 
drought, 

The Assistant Conservator reports that the teak 
plantation at Puttalam still continues to be a great 
success. - During the year it has however been subjected 
to a good deal of ill-treatment. The Forester for the 
time being did some serious damage by thinning out 
every alternate line of teak poles in the plantation of 
1886, against the distinct orders of the Assistant Con- 
servator and of the Conservator. Such a “rule-of- 
thumb ” procedure is not Forestry, and does not do 
oredit to the officer in question. 

A number of teak. jak, satin, and mahogany were 
planted during the year, but the drought was very 
severe ; the water supply ran out and a large percentage 
of plants died. 

The Assistant Conservator, Sabaragamuwa, cleared a 
block of 15 acres of land at Edangoda on the right bank 
of the Kalu-ganga for the planting of Para rubber, The 
holes were made 12 ft. apart and filled with plants which 
had been first raised in supply baskets, When the 
floods came every plant beiow thejwater-line was des- 
troyed. This was rather disappointing, as it was con- 
sidered that occasional flooding was good for this plant, 
and for this reason a low-lying land had been chosen. 
Hates did considerable damage to the remaining plants 
when they were about six inches high. Thus there are 
only 1,872 well-established plants remaining. These, 
however, are doing weli, It waa the intention ot the 
Assistant Oonservator to fill in vacancies with stumps 
from Henaragoda, but the rains of November and 
December having failed he was obliged to put them off 
until this year, 

Seed of Cedrus deodara, Pinus eucelsa, and Pinus 
longifolia was supplied through the courtesy of the 
Conservator of Forests, School Circle, North-Western 
Provinoes and Oudh. The deodar seed and most of 
the pine seed went to the Nuwara Eliya Distriot, while 
® couple of pounds of pine seed went to the Assia- 
tant Conservator, Uva, to try on Uva patanas, The 
Pinus longifolia seed has come up beautifully almost 
everywhere, whether in the Nuwara Bliya nursery or 
in the Nanu-oya clearings, but not go well on the 
patanas noar Bandarawele, The deodar has not come 
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up so well, and the Pinus excelsa can be considered 
to be a failure. I believe, however, that a large pro- 
portion of the Pinus excelsa seed was worin-eaten, 
Teak seed was also received from the Conservator 
of Forests, Pegu Circle, Burma, and from the Con- 
servator of Forests, Travancore. ‘he seed has been 
distributed in three Provinces, The Burma seed was 
however reported to be much weevil-eaten. 
We have made this long extract as of special 
interest to planters and others who may feel the 
necessity of planting up portions of their land 
with trees for timber and fuel, At the higher 
altitudes the best exotics seem to be Acacia de- 
currens and A, melanoxylon, with  Hucalyptus 
robusta, EH, rostrata and /. globulus. Still more 
successful generally is the beautiful Grevillea 
robusta. Cryptomeria japonica seems likely to be 
a success, but the Himalayan cedars and pines 
seem slow of growth. LHxcellent for firewood are 
the casuarinas and frenelas, both sending out a 
multitude of branches. The iluk grass noticed by 
Mr. Broun (the dreadful alang-alang of the Malay 
Peninsula and Java) is not prevalent at high 
altitudes, Thereis nothing more annoying thau 
the receipt of seed, either immature, ox deprived 
of its vitality by long keeping; and it will 
be observed that the forest department is no more 
exempt from such worries than are private planters, 
Pinus exelsisis the only tree mentioned of which 
we haye had no personal experience. On the other 
hand Pinus sinensis promises to be a great ac- 
quisition at high altitudes. Many of the forest 
trees of China and Japan ought to succeed on our 
hills. The connection of natives with the Govern 
ment plantations is scarcely what we should think 
would be satisfactory. They are supposed to cultivate 
tree plants for the Government while cropping the 
ground for themselves. The lion’s share of attention 
is pretty certain to be devoted to the crops 
of grain and vegetables. Forest roads are much 
wanted, and there is an ‘‘ outery’”’ for houses for 
the officers, especially those who have families, 
Curiously enough the forest department of Ceylon 
is specially interested in ‘‘ the northern arm ”’ for 
the Colombo breakwater ! 


The site of the Central depot in Colombo appears to be 
still unsettied on account of the possibility of construc- 
tion of a Northern arm of the Breakwater. For this 
reason the Government Ageut ofthe Western Province 
desizes to shift the site to Beira, near the Government 
Factory. The only drawback will be want of space and 
the distance from the Breakwater, an item of some 
importance ag regards ebony, which hitherto could be 
shipped direct trom its depotat the root ot the Break- 
water, Itis time that substantial buildings be built 
somewhere, as the timber now lying in depot is exposed 
to many deteriorating influences. 

We are told that 

Two wire shoots, each 1,500 feet long, were purchased 
for the Central Province in connection with the firewood 
supply to the Railway, and set up, one in the Nanuoya 
strip iellings and the other in the Kotagala reserve 
above Darawella. As regards the Nanuoya shoot, it 
was much neglected and the rollers were ruined owing 
to want of oil and careless loading. The small wire 
shoot in the Haputale forest is doing good work. 

The total value of timber and other forest produce 
should during the year amount to R871,215:03, 
against R837,120 84 during 1889 and K169,810'80 in 1880, 
Of these R371,215°03, the value of produce sold to 
Public Departments amounts to R2d8,988'10, and of 
that sold to the general public to K132,226.93, 

Mr, Broun in treating of supplies of sleepers for 
the railways states :— 

I am couvinced that before long we shall have a 
considerable demand for palu and kumbuk sleepers. 
Kumbuk bridge planks bave been proved to last 
ten years, snd the objection to palu, viz., that it is 
likely to split, kas now heen removed, for the Agsistant 
Conservator, Noxth: Western Province, reporte tha,, 


trees which had been girdled in 1889 and felledin 
1890 showed no signs of cracking. Both trees are 
abundant ia the forests and grown to a large size. 
“Large size’ inadequately describes the kumbuk 
trees on. the banks of rivers, especially in the 
North.Centrval Province. The word ‘ enormous” 
alone can give an idea of some such trees, with 
immense caves in their trunks and calculated by 
Mr. Henry Parker when dislodged by floods as 
striking against the *‘Tekkam” (Giant’s Tank 
anicut) with a weight of five tons. Lo the Tele- 
graph Department posts have been supplied of 
pandikasa (Eugenia bracteata) and ranai. Who is 
the enterprising but apparently eccentric engineer 
of the Uva Province who has been giving trouble 
to the Forest Department after the peculiar fashion 
thus detailed 2— 

In Uva, where transport of heavy timber is exceed- 
ingly difficult owing to the hilly configuration 
of the country and to the distance of the forests 
from ths centres of utilisation, a good deal of un- 
beceszary trouble was caused by the Provinical 
Engineer indenting for large pieces which ke would 
aiterwards saw up into smaller sizes in the saw mill 
he had erected in Badulia, It is rather hard that 
the onus of justifying the existence of this turbine 
should fall to the Forest Department. The Assistant 
Oonservator reports that one order was for 390 pieces 
12 ft. by 7 iv. by 6 in., which had to be transported 
29 miles over rough ground, and which were intended 
to be sawa up io Badulla into half-inch reepers. On 
another occasion a representation was made to Goy- 
ernment to the effect that no timber could be got 
from the Badulla depot. As a matter of fact the 
depot was always well stocked, and delay was due 
to the omission, on the part of the Provinical 
Engineer, to inform the Assistant; Oonservator of 
the order in which he would require different pieces 
ot timber, That delay in construction of buildings is 
not always due to the action of the Forest Depari— 
ment, is proved in another instance which came 
under my own observation in the low-country of 
Uva. Free permits were givento the Public Works 
Department to fell timber for the construction of 
resthouse at different places between Koslanda and 
Tanamilwila. Large heaps of round timber can be 
seen lying at different places slong the road, and 
they have been lying there so long that they are 
being utterly ruimed by eXposure and white ants. 
This will be farther alluded to under the heading 
of “Free Grants of Forest Produce.” 

About 400 tons per annum of ebony are needed 
to supply the market, and it is to be suppliedin 
the proportions of 300 tons from the North-Central 
Province and 100 from the Northern, We sup- 
posed from this thatthe forests of the Hastern 
Province have been denuded of their once rich 
stores of ebony? It seems that dead halmilla 
timber, of which there is a large quantity, is 


| usually sold to Indian traders, who bring in 


rice, and take back cargoes of timber. 

A very important function of the Forest Depart- 
ment ig to supply fuel to Government establish- 
ments, especially the railway. It would be very 
interesting and useful, if a list were given of 
trees growing at high and low elevations, native 
and exotic, best suited to be grown for fuel 
purposes, Pending the publication of such a list 
the principle may be accepted, that the. harder 
the wood is and the closer the texture, oi the 
timber, tho better will be its calorific properties. 
Trees suitable for timber when grown to a large 
size make good firewood when coppiced, and 
planters have a right to look to the Forest De- 
partment for the result of the experience of its 
officers as to the trees which pest bear re- 
pested cGoppicing and yield, in the shape of. 
coppice growth, the highest returns of services 
able fuel, The wa, which Mr, Strong told us 
waa one of the best trees of those which 
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were used as fuel by the railway, is, like many 


others, too valuable as a cabinet wood, when 
well grown, to be made into fuel. 
are that it coppices so well and throws 
up so many shoots, which, every three or four 
years, are available for fuel. There is a 
species of kekuna (not that with the beautiful 
silvery leaves) which from the quuntity of reain 
by which the timber is permeated, makes spocially 
good fuel, the resin making it objectionacle for 
timber purposes. Qf the exotic plants, blue gum 
makes very fair fuel and coppices freely, but beyond 
ail compare for fuel purposes are the causuarinas. 
We have had no experience however, of their 
coppicing properties, The information furnished 
regarding fuel in Mr. Broua’s report is as follows :— 

During the year 87,8864 cubic yards wero delivered 
to the Railway, against 78,285} cubic yards delivered 
in 1889, thus showing an increase of 9,1003 cubic yards, 


This isaccounted for by the extension of the Seaside. 


line to Alutgama. é 

The proportion of Crown wood has during this year 
been much greater than in 1889, the amount taken 
from Crown forests being 30,9793 cubic yards as against 
19,9644 cubic yards in 1889, while the quantity of pri- 
vate wood has somewhat diminished, t eing 66,407 cubic 
yards as against 58,321 cubic yards during the preced- 
ing year. 

The expenditure oa this firewood hes amounted to 
R118,914:38, or R1’37 per cubic yard, and the revenue 
to R131,070:50, leaving a surplus of R12,156:12. If this 
eurplus is to be considered to represeut the royalty on 
the 30,9794 cubic yards of Orown wocd, this royalty 
wold be of 394 cents per cubic yard, which is certainly 
not a vcry heavy profit. 

Figures are then given which reduced the royalty to 
a little over 345 cents per cubic yard. 


The surplus is more than swallowed up by expen- 
diture on firewood plantations in the Central Province 
and by expenditure on jsurveys, &c., of forests set 
apart solely for the purpose of giving an assured and 
steady supply of firewood to the Railway. Before 
long the Railway Department will be able to draw 
all its supplies of firewood from Crown forests, and 
the private forests will be able to satisfy the demands 
of the general market in Colombo. 

A sum of R500 was placed at the disposal of the 
Superintendent, Railway Fuel Supply, to make an 
experimental coppice in the forests near the 43} 
milepost. About fifteen acres of forest were cleared 
and the stools cut flush with the ground. The stool 
shoots are reported to be springing up freely except 
in one spot, where the lantanais giving some trouble. 
The cost of coppicing and of transport amounted to 
R499:72. The yield hasbeen somewhat meagre, only 
701 cubic yards, the forest being of a poor quality. 
The portion taken over by the Railway Department 
by the end of the year, viz. 474 cubic yards, almost 
entirely second and third class firewood, yielded 
a revenue of R620-49, or *R.1:309-10 per cubic 
yard. At the same rate of classification the 701 cubic 
yards will give a revenue of R917-60, 2 e., auet reveuue 
of R417-88, or of R27'86 per acre. 

Skould the system of coppics prove to be successful 
in these forests, it will no doubt be the best toadopt so 
as to obtain at small costa continuous supply of fire- 
wood for the Railway, 

Fuel Supply to other Departments —In Oolomboe, 3,071 
eubie yards oi firewood were sold to the Prison Depar.- 
ment, the Harbour Works, Government Factory, 
Government Pri tr, and Master Attendant. In Uva, 
1,032 cubie yards of firewood and 34 bushels of charcoal 
were sold for R3,106. 

Fuel Supply to the Public —In Safina, 2,285 tons ct 
dry firewro1 were sold to the public for R11 482, I 
hear that the Governmest Agent, Northera Province, 
towards the end of the year took exception to this 
mothed o' disposing of firewood from the Crown forests, 
and that sings then he has closed the firewood dvpo:. 
Tisspected the firewood depot and the forests trom 
which the firowood has been brought to market, and 
have becnu aviv to ree why (he arrangement in free 
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should be disturbed. The removal of top pieces and 
dry timber lying about the forests, under proper suney- 
vision, is very beneficial to the forests, while, if nur- 
chasers are lebin under permits, there ia every chance 
of their helping themselves to whatever comes handv: 
In Uva, 439 eubie yards of firewood and 1.410 bnshelg 
of charcoal were so'd for R1,449. Mr. Moas ig still the 
only officer of the Department who bas attempted ta 
make charcoal according to more ndvenesd methods 
and the outturn is still somewhat lirht’ and overburnt. 
The system of purchasers being allowed to remova 
timber or firewood from the forast, ig manifestly 
objectionable. The returns from minor forest pro_ 
duce, especially gallnuts in Uva is increasing, Prog 
are charged for animals allowed to graze, and in Oey. 
lon as in India, great care is requisite to secure abun. 
dant grazing grounds for the owners of cattle, while 
duly protecting the vroperty of the public in 
forests. Here as in India the native cultivators, 
when permitted, collect: green Jeaves from the foregt 
ag manure. Of course the forest soil is impoverished 
in proportion to the quantity of veeetable matter 
removed; and in India the system of rab cnlture 
hag led to much discussion and controversy, Under 
the heading “ Free Grants of Forest Produce,” Mr. 
Broun writes .— 


The frea grant of timber and other produee for 
works of public utility is, whera fands for ecerrying 
them out area scares, highly commendable. but there 
is ‘no reason why expensive timber shonld be given 
away when others less in demand would do juet ag 
well. An instance of this sort is given hy the 
Assistant Oonservator. Central Province, who states 
that 16 satinwood and 8 milla trees were granted, 
without his knowledge. for the construction of an 
ambatam at Elahers. Nor is it advisable to grant 
permits for indiscriminate cutting when the timber 
is afterwards allowed to rot on the ground. T have 
before mentioned the case of free permits being 
given to the Public Works Department for the 
construction of resthouce buildinys, It seems very 
strange that the Public Works Department should 
not have bern able to afford to pay for this timber, when 
the Provincial Enginear managed to bring all the way 
from distant places like Tanamilwila, Telula. &e., 
Caranore tiles, which cost about R75 landed in Colombo 
or about R100 brought to final destination, when 
shingles capable of lasting for twenty years or so 
could have been obtained at a much ‘cheaper rate 
on the spot. The Assistant Conservator, North- 
Central Province, revorts : that Ulugala  Rate- 
mahatmaya has over R5,000 worth of timber stored 
on his premises. His authorityis apparently a verbal 
permission received from His Excellency Sir A. Gordon 
to fell as much satinwood and halmilla as he requires. 
It appears to be time to moderate the ardour of the 
Ratemahatmaya. 


We should think so. The friction between officers 
of the P. W. D. and Forest Departments, now so 
severe, will, we suppose, abate with the mellowing 
influences of time. It seema clear that if the 
Forest Department is to be held responsible for 
the good condition of the Government Forests 
and the conservation of their products all supplies 
of timber, fuel, &c.. should be furnished through 
its officers and depéts. It is satisfactory ‘o learn 
than in 1890 

For the first time since the organisation of the De- 
partment, the revenue credited in the Treasury has 
exceeded the expenditure. The net surplus to the 
Department amounts to R88,527°83, while during 1889 
the deficit amounted to R63,205-42 and in 1888 to 
R16,977:20. 
Out of R10,044 total receipts, fuel for the railway 
yielded R131.970, an amount whiche is likely to 
increase materially, year by year, as the railway 
system extends, unless modern science helps tha 
world in respect to a chery and good artificial 
fuel. After giving figures, Mr. Broun states that 
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they show, ; ‘ 

That there has been a considerable rise in revenue 
under all Budget heads, the rise under I. being due 
to the payment of large outstandings due by the 
Haputale Railway Extension, to outstandings due for 
sleepers to the Western Province, to the sale of 266 
tons ebony in the Central depot to increased Railway 
fuel supply, and_to a large increase in the sale from 
depots in all Provinces, this increase being most 
marked in the North-Western Province and in Uva. 
Against R510,044 revenue, the expenditure of the 
denartment in 1890 was 

R321,517'12, of which R309,502'65 was for Conser- 
vancy and Works and R112,01447, for Establishment. 

To obtain the large revenue for timber a large 
outlay was also requived, and this as well fas out- 
standings due by the Department, chiefly on account 
of timber supplied to the Haputale Railway Hxten- 
sion, account for the increased expenditure under 
heading 1, “Produce sold from depots. The ex- 
tension of areas under plantations in the Central 
Province, North-Western Province, and Province of 
Uva necessitated an increase under the head ‘“ De- 
marcations and Tmprovement,” while Forest Settle- 
ments, chiefly im Gabaragamuwa, also caused an 
increase of expenditure under the same head. 

In dealing with the details of establishment, Mr. 


Broun states 


As regards salaries, T again beg to draw attention — 


to my remarks under the heading ‘“ Protection and 
Improvement.” What the Department wants is a good 
staff of efficient Rangers, assisted by Forest Watchers, 
who would be under their immediate supervision, 
instead of beadmen who are in ho way responsible 
to them, and who can plead various excuses for not 
attending to forest work. The object, to be aimed at 
is not to fill up the next vacancies in the superior 
staff, but to devote the sums to the increase of the 
subordinate staff and to the improvement of the pros- 
pects of a crop of officers who live an arduots life 
without at present any prospect of getting a rise In 
their meagre salaries. On the money at present ex- 
pended on establishment decent, if not brilliant, pros- 
pects would be assured, not only to the superior staff, 
but to the whole of the subordinate establishment. 
It is not between the P. W. D. slone and the 
forest department that regretable friction’ exists. 
The subordination of the forost cficers to the 
Government Agents and their Assistants, naturally 
enough leeds to trouble where one or both of the 
officers brought into contact are not prepared to 
sacrifice personal feeling: and official dignity to the 
gnod of the service and the intexest cf Government. 
It is to be hoped that the relations of the respective 
officers in the Northern Province are mcre amicable 
than they seem to have been in 1890, judging from 
the following statement :— 

This year the Department has been worked on 
the lines adopted at a durbar of Government Agents 
held in Colombo in October, 1889. The system of 
working through Government Agents and Assistant 


Government Agents has worked that a good 
deal pf friction has been, caused in others. 
There is no doubt fairly well in some Pro- 


vinees, but there is no doubt that the system, to 
work well, must depend on the good will of the Go- 
vernment Agent towards the Department, and that 
if he does not support the Assistant Conservator, ox 
does not allow him to give orders to his subordinates 
direct, the work will become disorganised and will 
eventually come to a standstill. Vhis las been the 
case notably in the Northern Province, where the 
want of co-operation between the Government Agent 
and the Assistant Conservator has brought the work- 
ing of the Department practically to a standstill. A 


Departmental Gode, which will set forth the relations 
hetween the Department and the Revenue Officers, 
is much needed. 


We quote the concluding paragraphs of this 
interesting and Fuggestive report :— ; ; 

onTARLE STEAM SAW Minn.—Thbis saw mill, which. 
had been ordered from Messrs. Ramsome & Sims 
through the Crown Agents, did not reach us during 
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the year, The money therefore which had been kept 
to defray its cost Japsed at the end of the year, anda 
sum which it was intended to devote this year to the 
formation of an eleshant establishment will have to 
cover the expenditure on the steam saw. 

ELEPHANT EstTAsLisHwent.—One young elephant 
was purchased in the Hastern Province. It was 
intended to buy three more during 1891, but for the 
veasons stated above this has had to he put off. 

DrsrRucTION or GAme.—No stop has as yet been 
put to the indiscriminate destruction of game. The 
Assistant Conservator. Uva, records a case where 
several deer were slain solely for their hides, and 
the carcases left to rot by the roadside. The chief 
offenders are Moormen traders, who go into Provinces 
where they can have possibly no right of hunting, 
and kill game and cause it to be killed in large 
quantities by villagers. They are not affected by 
close seasons, and it is sometimes very difficult to 
obtain conyictions, for certain Magistrates will not 
take skins, however fresh, as evidence against the 
offenders. Strict rules are required to protect ele- 
phants against so-called “sportsmen,” who go into a 
herd and do not satisfy themselves with the bulls, 
but shoot cows and calves. None but rogues should 
be shot at, and there should be kept in each Kach- 
cheri a list giving particulars of the beat of any rogue 
elephant in the district, and it should be made penal 
to fire at any other elephant except in self-defence, 
on a public road, or when it destroys crops or other 
property. 

Hereartum o£ Fornst Trees AND COLLECTION OF 


. Grvton Timprrs.—This has been largely added to 


during the year hoth by Colonel Clarke and myself, 
and I have to thank Messrs. Alexander and Armitage 
for considerable contributions. The collection of 
Ceylon timbers has also been much increased, the 
Assistant Conservators of the Central Province and of 
the North-Western Province, and the Superintendent 
of the Railway Fuel Supply heing the chief contrihu- 
tors. Duplicate specimens have been sent to the 
Director of Public Works and to certain firms in 
Colombo. 

Grrptinc or Patu Trees Previous 10 FELuine. 
—Only one report on the subject has been received. 
Mr. Fyers reports that towards the end of the year 
he had felled twenty palu trees out of. forty which 
he had girdled in 1889, and that the results are most 
satisfactory, the logs having hardly cracked at all. 
As cracking has hitherto been the great obstacle against 
% more universal use of this valuable timber, it is to 
be hoped that in future all _palu trees will be girdled 
at least one year before felling. This will probably 
do with away the objection which the Railway Depart- 
ment has of using palu sleepers. 

Connection or Erurr anp Honry By YILLAGERS, 
&c.—Some action is urgently requized to moderate the 
damage done by villagers and others in the collection 
of certain kinds of frnits and honey. The most strik- 
ing instance which I have come across was the col- 
lection of palai fruitin the Northern Province. The 


_ trees of this most valuable species, are so hacked to 


pieces or torn and broken that the broken and ent 
branches form, in many places, real hedges along the 
rides of the roads. The result ig that an enormous pro- 


. portion of the palai trees in the Northern Province have 


been unsound from their infancy. There is no reason 
why, if the collection of the fruit must be allowed, 
this persistent vandalism he for ever winked at. 
There is no difficulty im collecting the fruit with- 
out injuring the trees, and there is no necessity 
why people not usually residing in the island should 
IL have noticed 
similar damage in Bereliya forest of the Matava District, 
where the villagers collect the {fruit of the bereliya 
dun. As regards the collection of honey. it is no rare 
thing tosee a tree felled merely for the honeycomb 
which it bears. Ilnow that, at present, until a proper 
establishment is set up, it is difficult to check allthis 
damage, but the Government Agents can do a great deal 
towards stopping it by using theix influence and warning 
villagers that reckless waste will be severely dealt with. 
Mr, Broun will see that Government in the Ordi- 
nance just passed has provided remedies against 
the wanton shooting of elephants and the reckless 
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slaughter of game, and we trust that without stop: 
ping the collection of the fruits of the palat and 
bereliyanddun trees and of honey it may be possible 
to prevent the damaging or destruction of valuable 
timber trees. : 

We feel sure the larger proportion of our readers 
will share the interest we have felt in this report, — 
which so largely supplements the information con- 
tained in reports of the Botanic Gardens,—and will 
feel that we only performed our duty, especially to 
the agricultural enterprise of the colony, in com- 
menting so fully, and quoting so freely as we have 
done. Hitherto the operations of the Forest De- 
partment of Ceylon has been mainly tentative and 
preparatory, while the obstacles to be overcome 
have been and are many and serious. But now in 
each successive year we may look for increasingly 
better results, not only in immediate money returns, 
but in the foundations laid for future wealth, in 
existing forests improved in respect to natural 
reproduction and plantations: formed not only of 
guch valuable exotics as mahogany, teak, padouk, 
the gums and acacias of Australia, and the cedars 
and pines of the Himalayas, but of the choicest of 
our numerous indigenous trees, such as ebony, satin- 
wood, halmilla, dun, &o. Amongst the indirect 
benefits of the operations of the department we 
must class the largely sanitary effects of running 
roads and paths through the forest and letting light 
and air into pestiferous jungles where previously _ 

No beam of the sun or the sweet moon has entered 
with cheerful and purifying effect. 

Already at the end of 1890, there were forest cart 
roads opened equal in mileage to 1‘75 in the Central 
Province and 92:5 in the Northern. Bridle paths 3 
miles in the Central Province and 7:05 in Uva. 
Inspection and export paths 8°9 in the Western Pro- 
vince, 3 in the Central and 4 in Uva: & grand total 
of roads and paths equal to 115:45 miles. And 
this prosess must goon at an accelerated rato as 
the forests are exploited and their produce conveyed 
to the various depots. Oeylon is already one of 
the best roaded countries in the world, and what 
with railways and principal roads formed by borrow- 
ed money, votes from revenue and appropriations 
of money and labour under the provisions of the 
Thoroughfares Ordinance,—with grant-in-aid roads 
and new roads and paths opened by tho Forest 
Department, the railway and road map of Ooylon 
for 1900 ought to be a scene of ramified scorings, 
sucn only ag the maps of very advanced countries 
can equal or surpass. Buildings constructed by the 
Forest Department will meanwhile follow the roads 
in opening up and imparting life and health to the 
jungle solitudes, which, by and by will be solitudes 
no longer. 


ee ee 
A VISIT TO WALDHOF 
MANNHEIM : 


THE GREAT QUININE AND. CHEMIOAL 
WORKS OF MESSRS, O. F. BOHRINGER 
& SOEHNE, 


T remember when on a visit to John Mliot 
Howard of Cinchona fame, during which the good 
old host treated me with the utmost hospitality 
and kindness, hinting at a wish to see over his 
far-famed Quinine-preparing Works, and very 
quickly realizing that the rule of ‘no visitors 
allowed’? was not likely to be broken through in 
this case. All the greater therefore was my 
appreciation of the cordiality with which in 
yasponse to the letter of introduction from Mr. 
Bohringer of Colombo, forwarded from Munich, his 
cousin, the head of the Waldhof house, intimated 
his readiness to meot and show us his extensive 
works. Of course, when Quinine was from 16s to 
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£1 an ounce, these were no doubt weightier 
reasons for guarding the process of manufacture 
or extraction as followed by the best houses 
from the observation of outsiders ; while now that 
the valuable febrifuge has tumbled down to g 
fraction of its former value, and that only large 
capitalists with expensive machinery and a skillea 
staff capable of manufacturing large quantitiece 
very cheaply can hope to make any’ profit, ig 
matters very little who is taken through the 
works. Still, there are very delicate processes at 
work, and the rule is followed of privacy in 
most chemical manufactories, the staff being 
specially bound in their terms of service. All 
the more courteous, therefore, was the readiness 
with which we were permitted and convoyed 
through the very extensive and interesting 
ostablishment to which we are now about'to refer, 


We learned incidentally that the prand- 
father of the present head of the house 
lived in Stuttgart, and there interested him- 


self as a practical chemist, but it was his son 
who first established a» Quinine and’ Chemical 
Manufactory and -who at length located. himself 
et Mannheim until a large fire destroyed his 
establishment there, and the firm of Messrs. O. 
F. Bohringer & Soehne opened in Waldhof on 
e site facing the Rhine and admirably adapted 
for the purpose in view. Mr. Bohringer, senior, 
died last year, leaving his son, now in the. prime 
of life (about 35 years), at the head of the very 
extensive and responsibie business associated with 
his firm. 

On our visit, we travelled in the early afternoon 
of a pleasant sunshiny day—the last in September 
—-from Heidelberg to Meunheim. There we were 
met, and leaving our impedimenta at this- station; 
took another train to Waldhoi—a wayside’ station 
chiefly for the service of two or three large 
factories (of glass as well as chemicals). and® the 
village connected therewith. The country was 
everywhere flat though backed by the ‘hill-ranges 
in and beyond Heidelberg seen in the distance. 
In walking from the station to the great’ Ohemical 
Factory, we drew near to the Rhine, here by no 
means so important a river as itis lower down, 
We notice that the soil is extremely poor and 
shallow, and even where under © cultivation, there 
are numerous patches intemingled,~ apparently 
useless for crop-bearing and left untouched. On such 
soil, a gsitefor Chemical Works may well bs found. 
The Waldhof establishment has formed a village 
of its own; for notwithstanding improved processes 
by which one worker can now do the work» of 
twenty, the firm has altogether, some 300 em- 
ployees in this its leading establishment, apart 
from its branches at Milan and Amsterdam, a 
mercantile house recently established in New York 
and the Ceylon Agency. The first noticeable 
feature as we approach the works isa huge mass, 
almost hill, of dark brown refuse which is being 
constantly added to from trucks carried by a wire 
tramway across the roadway from the works to 
the top of the long mound. ‘‘That we call Ceylon” 
—said Mr. Bdéhringer—’‘ for indeed it may all be- 
long to your island, representing in fact the: greater 
part of the cinchona bark imported from Ceylon, 
—thoe bulky residuum after the extraction:of the 
quinine alkaloids. No other evidence was needed 
og to the extensive operations of the firm 
than was presented in this great mass—equal in 
length and height to one of the larger embank- 
ments on the Ceylon railway—and all the result of 
about seven years’ work. I learned afterwards 
from the leading Doator-Chemist of the Works 
that everything possible had been done to utilize 
this stuff, but in vain: it does injury rather than 
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good when applied to the soil in its present con- 
dition’; but Dr. Schafer anticipates that when 
very much older it can be profitably utilized, 
pointing in evidence to a layer in another direction 
which as it decomposed after | good many years, 
got a covering of vegetation over it.* Of course, 
it may be said what an argument have we here for 
a system of extracting the alkaloids roughly in 
Ceylon, India or Java—such as the Java planters 
are said to be now proposing—and so saving all 
the packing, transport and freight of so much 
useless material. But in the days of cheap quinine, 
even more than. in the past times of a dear article 
—strange to say—is this unlikely to be profitable ; 
for no one, who has seen, as I now haye, the 
multiplied and elaborate processes by which the 
alkeloids, are secured on a large scale, can expect 
any works that may be established colonially to 
compete with the European manufacturers. The 
great object in these days is to prepare a very large 
quantity of. quinine in the most economical way 
possible, and in this work the Waldhof establieh- 
ment, thanks. to the skill of chemists and its 
elaboration of new improved processes, has secured 
pre-eminent success. Freights, too, have fallen 
greatly of recent years, and altogether there. is 
reason to believe that the Java planters will only 
burn their fingers by sinking capital in local 
works, even to secure the alkaloids in the rough, 
and that they cannot do better than continue to 
ship to Amsterdam which now, and henceforward, 
is likely to supersede London altogether as the 
great. cinchona bark depot and mart. 

It may be supposed that I am merely here re- 
echoing the sentiments of Kuropean manufacturers ; 
but I heard very little on the subject at Waldhof, 
and am rather giving the impression leff on me 
from the inspection of the manufacturing processes 
on a large scale, But I have thus plunged into the 
middle of my subject before entering the works: at 
the same time, even if I were capable, it cannot be 
expected that I should give a detailed account of 
all I saw. Mr. Bohringer in his sanctum—in 
the Library of which the ‘‘Ceylon Handbooks ” 
and Tropical Agriculturist ocoupied a prominent 
place—introduced me to Mr. Mehl who, for many 
years, has represented the firm as the buyer of 
bark in the London market; but whose vocation 
as.‘ English buyer’ has almost disappeared, so 
much have the sales dropped in importance, through 
the falling-off in Ceylon exports, while those of 
Amsterdam have risen correspondingly with the 
greatly increased import of Java bark. For instance, 
the London sales following my visit were pointed 
out as to be absolutely insignificant for the quan- 
tity of bark offered; while Java had just made 
an unprecedentedly large export (for week or fort- 
night), The Waldhof firm is, of course, kept 
telegraphically informed by its Agents of the 
shipments of bark from all ports of any importance, 
and the Assistant in charge was at once able to 
give me the latest figures for Ceylon, Java, &o. 
They have also the best available information as 
to planting, crop prospects, estimates, &e. I could, 
of course, give only a poor account of Ceylon, in 
view of the low prices prevailing for bark, and 
remarked how astonished John Eliot Howard would 
be, it he “revisited the glimpses of the moon,” 
at the marvellous fall in price of quinine which 
had taken place and at the failure of his prophecy 
that Ceylon would always find a profitable market 
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® Mr. Mebl afterwards told me that Mr. Whiffin 
of London has founda good market for some of his 
chemical refuse—for instance that of ‘‘Nux Vomica 
from which strychnine had been extracted, a8 a 
covering for garden walks, to prevent the growth of 
weeds or other vegetation. 


for a good bark yielding two per cent and upwards. 
I did not hear much at Waldhof to encourage the 
expectation of a speedy revival of better quotations; 
but it was stated that consumption had certainly 
been stimulated by the cheaper rate for quinine, 
and that in south-eastern Europe and America— 
the firm has lately opened a special branch 
house in Cedar Street, New York—the demand 
was very satisfactory. Still, it is supposed, there 
is a good deal of quinine, though not bark, held 
back in London, from some years ago; and it is 
impossible, Mr. Mehl says, to get exact information 
on this point. If it were known as & fact that 
all such back stocks had been cleared off, the 
market would probably become more buoyant and 
encouraging, though the large shipments of ‘‘ Java” 
more than counterbalance the diminished exports 
from Ceylon and India; Meantime, at Waldhof, the 
profit is looked for through the improvd means of 
turning out large quantities of quinine in its various 
combinations, cheaply, rather than through any 
marked improvement in the present low rates. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Waldhof works, any more than those of the Howard’s 
or Whiflin, are dependent solely on quinine, 
Nothing more astonished me than the great 
number and variety of chemical preparations— 
some of them requiring separate buildings altogether 
and distinct staffs and their trade, or volume of 
business, being perhaps of more importance than 
that in quinine. For instance, such preparations 
as glycerine and salicylic acid are in very extensive 
demand (partly for fruit preserving), especially in 
America ; and in their latest ‘‘ Market Report and 
Price Ourrent,” Messrs. Bohringer report of the 
former that ‘‘ there have been large quantities 
contracted for, so that for the moment we are 
fully engaged,” 

Here again however, I sm forestalling. After 
our talk on the producing countries, exports and 
markets, we were introduced to, and handed over 
to the care of, Dr. Schifer, the head of the scientific 
staff, who, in the full vigour of his robust frame, 
one could see at a glance was a man of keen per- 
ception and power. He spoke English well—as 
did all the other gentlemen we met—and had seen 
the cinchona-producing world in South America, 
where besides superintending or inspecting planta- 
tions fora time, he had penetrated to some of the 
primeval groves of thetree in its native habitat. 
Dr. Schafer occupies a most responsible post at 
the head of the staff in the various departments 
included in the Waldhof works, and the great 
variety and extent of the operations may be judged 
from the fact that there are under him about a 
dozen qualified chemists (all holding a Doctor’s 
medical degree I believe) and most of whom keep 
so strictly and continuously to their own laboratories 
and the chemical works to which they are attached, 
that they never enter any other’s. In fact, as 
Dr. Schifer mentioned, anyone knows nothing 
of what the others are doing, and we were honored 
by being taken over a whole establishment which 
is amystery and a thing unseen and unknown 
by eleven out of the twelve doctors and perhaps 
299 out of 300 employees in the place! The 
workmen employed are also strictly bound by 
engagements and conditions and I suspeot are too 
well off to care for change, much less to give 
offence. In some departments, a good many young 
women areemployed, and those we saw all looked 
bright and contented. The works consisting of a 
long stretch of strong and high masonry buildings 
with detached structures for special preparations 
and the inevitable lofty chimney stalks for the 
steam engines, are by no means shut in or walled 
round. Not.far off, a glass manufacturing 
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establishment (worked I think it was said by a 
little French colony) was pointed out to me, which 
not only is strictly enclosed, but is almost: self- 
contained, so that no one unconnected is permitted 
to enter, and the occupants hold only the most scanty 
communication with the local outside world. The 
Waldhof Chemical Works are, however, secluded 
enough in situation with quiet a frontage on the 
Rhine—which is not much frequented here by 
passenger boats—and with such poor land (for soil) 
in the neighbourhood, that the cultivators are few 
and far between. No better or more convenient site 
—between railway and river—for extensive chemical 
works could well be chosen. The site was chosen 
and the works commenced bere some 40 years ago 
I believe; but within the last ten years they have 
been greatly changed, improved and extended. As 
Dr. Schifer mentioned, in respect of quinine alone 
there were some years ago, more people required to 
turn out one-eighth of the quantity now manufac- 
tured! We first visited the rolling and grinding 
mills where the cinchona bark is reduced to powder ; 
then came a series of chemical processes in 
enormous vats, at various altitudes, up and down 
won stairs, and with the aid more or less of 
petroleum <&c., and of machinery (some of it 
hydraulic) in extracting and clearing the alkaloids. 
At one stage Dr. Schafer pointed out how by an 
invention of his own (I think) one man with the aid 
of machinery, was able to do what it required 
twenty men to carry out before. The clarifying 
processes (with charcoal largely) and the whitening 
of the quinine were especially interesting, There 
were some centrifugal machines—a recent improve- 
ment I gathered—attended to by women—on which 
cables of the quinine were spun at the rate of 1,000 
revolutions a minute, in connection with the drying 
and orystalization of the finished produot which 
were simply delightful in the completeness of their 
adaptation to the end in view. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that ordinary ‘sulphate of 
quinine ” is the only or main product in this depart- 
ment; at Waldhof there are prepared no less than 
38 varieties of ‘“‘ quininac” from ‘ quininae hypo- 
pospis” at 2s 8d the ounce (I quote from the 
September Price Current) down to * quininae 
tenues in lumps at 6d”—the bisulphas and sulphas 

being given at 103, the “ citras’”? at 1s 2d, 
“ hydrochloras” at 1s 2d, hydrochloras amorphous 
43d), ‘* pure quininae’’ 1s 11d, ‘‘quininae arsenias 

1s 3d, ‘arsenias 1s 9d,” and “ quininas valerianas 
free from cinchonidia at 1s 5d’’—that is for quanti- 
ties—the rule being tins of 25, 50 or 100 ounces 
free for package; bottles “of 1 oz, 2d per ounce 
extra, bottles of 4 oz. 1d per ounce extra, cases 
of 250 ounces or more free.’’ I have merely 
selected a few of the 38 combinations of ‘‘Quininae,’ 
pesides several of ‘Cinchonidinae” and ** Oin- 
choninae”—prepared to suit every variety of 
taste or prescription and for each and all of 
which, no doubt there is a demand in dif- 
ferent countries if mot in all. The Assay 
Rooms, where two or three of the ethno 
are, from year’s end to year’s end, busy analysing 
ginchona bark (and other raw material) of course 
with far more delicacy and accuracy. than are 
known to us inthe Hast, were not the least in- 
teresting; and in Dr. Schifer’s own office, the 
collection of chemicals, all the product of the 
works was quite bewildering. One he showed us 
worth far more than its weight in gold; while a 
milligramme of another would be enough to kill 
A strong man. : 

After the Ginchona Bark or Quinine Department, 
that for extracting Cocaine, which has now come 
80 much into use, was gone over, It will be of 
intorest to quote exactly the list in the Price Qurrent 


under this head ;— 


CocaINA gramme, Free 
‘Pure in bulk oz 248 6d 1s 0d Spercent. tubes of 1 
gramme 
COCAINAE gramme. 
Benzoas BO0u00 0s 113d do do 
Bimurias os 104d do do 
Boras Os 104d do do 
Hydrobromas...... 0s lid do do 
OZ, 
Hydrochloras P, B.cryst.21s 6d do tins of 25 oz 
do do 228 do botls. of 1 ox. 
do do 228 9d do tubes of 1 
amme, gramme 
do do 0s 104d do do 
do do 1s 13d do tubes of] grain 
do powdered at same prices do 


SPECIAL QUOTATION FOR CONTRAOTS; 

Our Cocaine Hydrochlorate is in beautiful, well defined 
crystals and entirely free from amorphous matter. - Ip 
is also free from Benzoylecgonin. It stands Maclagan’s 
and every other test. 


_ CocaINAE gramme. ; 
Nitras aterins Oslld 5 percent. tubes of 2 
gramme 
Oleinas 50 per cent 0s 10d do do 
Salicylas eerie 0s 10d do do 
Sulphas aie nialove 0s 95d do i do 
‘Yartras WD Seletel 0s 94d do do 
Tannas arterere 0s 63a do do 


The market report states that ‘‘ Cocaine is in 
very good demand, the supply of leaves is very 
small and owing to the rainy season »there -can 
be very‘ little brought over during the next few 
months and we have therefore to look for higher 
prices,’ This should encourage some Ceylon plantera 
to pay attention to their plants of Hrythrorylon 
Coca, though as yet the leaves received from Java 
and Oeylon have been poor (immature probably) 
as compared with the South American supply. 
Another preparation in large request for America 
and the QGolonies it seems—for killing prairie doga, 
bears and perhaps noxious vermin—is strychnine 
which in “ pure crystals” is sold at 2s id per 
ounce, but is supplied in some ten forms altogether. 
Large supplies of ‘‘Nux Vomica ”’ are required for 
this and some is got from Ceylon I believe, 

The preparation of Glycerine again showed us 
very interesting processes, and also of " Salicylic 
Acid,” so largely used in Chicago in meat pre- 
serving ; and finally we saw the recently constructed 
buildings for the preparation of LHther (from 
carbolic acid) in which a large business is done. 
Some of the glycerine is made ‘ free from lime ” 
Specially ‘‘ for soapmakers.” Another preparation 
in which we were interested is ‘‘ caffeina,” the 
essential chemical property of tea and coffee, and 
the list of varieties under this head may also 
be quoted :— 


CAFFEINA lb. Free 
Pure 28 lb. 58 94 in 1 pkt. 680d Net tins of 71b, 
CAFFEINAE OZ, 
ATSeDias....... Qs 2d do tins of 25 o& 
Benzoa ...9. 1s 2d do do 
Carbolas.... 28 5d dao do 
Cinndmylas.... .». tee do do 
Citras: P. B. nov......++ 5s6d do tins of 7 1b. 
Citras 28 lb. 58 9d in 1 pkt. 6s0d do do 
OZ. 
Hydrobromas......- Colles 1s 0d do __ tins of 25 og 
Hydrochloras,....+00 sore Os9d do do 
Lactas........ ° 1s 2d do do 
Natrio-benzoas Os 6d do do 
Natrio-bromid...... Os6d do do 
Natrio-cinnamylas. 0s 8d do do 
Natrio-salicylas....+0 «+. Os 6d do do 
Nibrastcscscceccecinsricne Isid do do 
Salicylas......sesess0e d000 0s10d do do 
Sulphas....... nideleloereis Sele Os 10d do da 
Tannas.,... Deleie evsefeiese Os 10d. do do 
Valerianas.,.o.sescesscece Qs9d doa do 


Altogether there cannot be less than 360 ta’ 
380 different chemical preparations or varieties 
quoted in the Price Ourrent of Messrs. C. F, 
Bohringer & Soehne of Waldhof, and the elaborate 
arrangements made at the works~from the 
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powerful steam engines down to the delical® 
operations of the chemist and analyist—to secur® 
perfection and economy in operation, must be scen 
to be duly appreciated; For instance the number 
of cast-iron pipes traversing the buildings for 
the service of the various departments arrests 
attention and one has to learn that not only do 
these convey hot and cold weter, but hot air, cold 
‘air, and perhaps different gases. 

‘We parted from our courteous host, 
‘olever Doctor-Superiniendent with regret, greatly 
impressed by what this afternoon’s visits had 
revealed to us. Mr. Mehl was our pleasant in- 
structive companion back to Mannheim where, 
after dining together, we took the night train to 
Mayence. Alluding to the poor goil in the 
neighbourhood, and how little was done even with 
the vine, though some quantities of plums and 
cherries were sent to the fnglish market, he 
metioned as the most important industry for the 
rural people, the growing of vegetables which were 
prepared-and “pressed ” for ship use.—Mannheim, 
a town of 80,000 people is within the limits of 
Baden and the Grand Duke had left after a short 
visit to his palace here the day before. It is a 
handsome, well-built town with broad avenues and 
side walks shaded by trees and ths Oatober 
festival was about to commence here as in Munich, 
attracting much attention and a large gathering. 


and his 


Dover, Oct. 16th. 
“The week has been one of very wet, stormy 
weather here ; and one night we had a great burst 
from a strong gale in the Obhannel which did 
much damage at the end and or the Admiralty 
pier, estimated at £1,000 loss in all. That very 
evening the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, 
crossed from France himself ; but fortunately by the 
5 p.m. rather than a later boat. Still, though the 
storm had not then burst, the crossing was very 
uncomfortable even in one of the powerful steamers 
which now, in ordinary weather, do the 26 miles 
in’ very little over an hour, On this occasion the 
hour and a half was exceeded, and we had an 
amusing account from a fellow-passenger of the 
Premier’s persistent nibbling of hard dry biscuit— 
all through the passage as he remained 
in one sheltered spot on deck. 

Although the weather of the past twelve months— 
winter, spring and summer especially—has been 
so much condemned, I learn that fruit growers of 
Kent—“ the garden of England’’—have had no 
yeason to complain, but rather speak of two favour- 
able seasons. Always, the county of gardens and 
orchards, with the decline of farming and the 
preaching (by Mr, Gladstone ospecially) of the 
duty of extending fruit cultivation im England, 
great additions to the orchards and gardens 
have been made in the past ten years even in 
Kent. I remember in 1884, being struck with the 
number of fields planfed with young fruit trees. 
Now I hear of men having, individually, as much 
as 1,000, and even 3,000 acres under fruit for the 
moarkets not only of England, but of big towns 
as far north as Manchester, They begin in the 
early year croping srrawberrios, picking from 3 to 
4am, each day, so as to get their crop into 
London by special train in the early morning ; 
then follow gooseberries, ourrants (all varie- 
ties); vaspbetries, plums, peaches, apricots and 
of course apples and pears. The large cul- 
tivators making contracts in a big way do well— 
one acre of strawberries often gives £200 gross 
yoturn in a year!—but I hear that the smaller 
garden owners, especially those farthest away from 
town, often do poorly. One unfortunate in this 
neighbourhood sent 60 bushels of plums this season 


to London, only to get as his return a debit note 
for 4d to pay! The plums had not realized carriage 
and charges. But talk of the Ceylon Railway, I 
haye heard enough of the misdeeds and over- 
charges and partiality of the ‘the London, 
Ohatham and Dover’ while here and I must give 
you some instances in my next. 

I have just heard that a Colonel Stewart 
of Dover Garrison—spoken of @s a much liked 
Highland officer—expects to go to Ceylon by the 
end of the year as Senior Commissariat officer. 

I have just been honored by an invitation from 
the Council of the Royal Colonial Institute to their 
Annual Dinner at the Hotel Metropole on 10th Novy. 
after which in the evening Mr. W. HE. Maxwell, 
C.M.G., is to read a paper on ‘‘ The Malay Peninsula, 
its resources and prospects,” Lord Brassey in 
the chair. 

a 


PLANTING NOTES. 


Formosa Oolongs are cultivated by small native 
farmers, who have small gardens, and some of whom 
do not pick over 100 pounds at one picking, of which 
they have three or four during the season. Unlike 
Japans, the first picking is the poorest of the season, 
the second crop is better, but the autumn crop is the 
best of all. The reason for this is, that during August 
the island is visited with heavy rains, after which the 
warm weather of September causes the plant to 
grow luxariantly. The leaf is full of sap, added to 
which is the fact that the moisture in the atmosphere 
causes the plant to ferment quickly, which allows 
the manufacturer to cure the leaf without exzpo- 
sing it to the sun, which, it is claimed, takes from 
its strength. The great strength of the leaf en- 
ables the manufacturer to fire the Tea longer, and 
the longer it is fired the better it will keep. It isa 
fact that the third crop or sutumnu Teas, that have 
been well fired, will improve after having been 
exposed to the air for a few days in the dealers 
bin. The action of the atmosphere brings out the 
fragrance of the Tes, while at the same time tha 
baked flavour disappears. These Teas will keep fora 
month without much, if any, deterioration; the first 
crop as wili lose fiavour as rapidly as Japans. 

it is related that in ye olden time, when the China- 
men were begged for secds of the precious plant to 
send to European conservatories, they secretly des- 
troyed all germination in the seeds by boiling and 
then presenting them, with their blandest smile, would 
say: “Belly solly Tea no glow all the samee Ohina,” 

During the reign of Queen Anne black tea gold 
from I2s tol6s per pound. In 1707, from 1ds to 30s 
per pound. 

“Strange and far-fetched things they only like; 
don’t you see how they swallow gallons of the juice 
of tea, while their own dock leaves are trod under 
foot.”” These words were penned over 150 years ago 
by Sir Richard Steele, in his ‘‘ Comedy of the Funeral,” 
but how applicable they are to much of the so-called 
tea sold atthe present day! 

The bark ‘Formosa’ brought the first cargo of 
Formosa Oolong to the United States, where she 
arrived March 7th, 1869. It consisted of 7,800 half 
chests, shipped by Mr. John Dood, an Englishman, 
the pioneer in the Formosa tea business. It is now 
the favourite tea with most connoisseurs. : 

“Tt is a singular fact,” writes an American paper, 
“that the Indians living on a Tea garden will not 
touch Tea. From hygienic grounds they have been 
urged to use it, bus they spit it out with disgust.” 
Is that so! Sr. Louzs. 
—Madras Times. ; 


a 
Tue Oorrezn Orop in CoorG, is this season, 
we are glad to hear, likely to be a good one. There 
has been an abundance of rain—rather more than 
enough. Experiments are now being made by some 
of the planters of growing Liberian plants among 
heir Arabian coffee, with the hope of improying the 
pegios, —Madras Mail, Oot, 29th. 
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CULTIVATION DURING 1890-1891 IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The total extent of cultivation, both of ryotwari and 
inam Jands, in the Madras Presidency during the year 
1890-91 aggregated 26,070,494 acres, against 26,118,917 
acres in 1889-90, thus falling below the extent of the 
previons year only by 48,433 acres, or 0°19 per cent. 
The acreage under first crop shows a decrease but that 
under second crop an increase, as follows :— 


Per- 
1889-90. 1890-91. Diffe- cent- 
rence. age. 


ist Crop. 


Ryotwar ..18,936,316 18,840,313 min, 96,005 min. 0-51 


Tnam +» 4,860,585 4,836,943 ,, 23,642 ,, O49 
2nd Crop. 
Ryotwar .. 2,033,918 209,448 plus 55,530 plus 2°73 
Inam os 288,098 303,790 ,, 15,692 ,, 5:45 
Total. .26,118,917 26,070,494 min. 48,423 min. 019 


The decrease under first crop was due mainly to the 
unfavourable character of the sevson in almost half 
of the Presidency, and the increase under second 


crop to the favourable North-East monsoon in 
Kistna, South Arcot, Salem and Trichinopoly. The 
deorease under first crop occurred chiefly in— 


Anantapur of 84,200 acres, Oudapah 62,700 acres, 
North Arcot 23,900 acres, Chingleput 12,40) acres, 
Madura 28 acres, Tinnevelly 39,300 acres, Coim- 
batore 18,000 acres, and Ganjam 24,300 acres. But, 
to counterbalance this Jarge decrease, the districts 
of Vizagapatam, Kistna, Nellore, Bellary, Kurnool, 
South Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Nilgiris, and 
Malabar, showed an increase ranging from 0°15 per 
cent in Nellore to 8:77 per centin Vizsgapatam. This 
large increase in Vizagapatam is mainly attributable 
bo the introduction of the survey area, and also to the 
very fayourable character of the season, In Nellore 
it was due to tho fact that the ryots cultivated a 
greater extent of land than on the previous year in 
expectation of a favourable monsoon, but in this they 
were sadly disappointed. Malabar shows an increase 
chiefly in Wynaad, where, since the settlement, when 
@ obarge on oceupation was substituted for one on 
supposed cultivation, efforts are being made by the 
ryots to extend cullivation as far as possible. Con- 
sidering the character of the year under question and 
the failure of rains in so many parts of the Presi- 
dency, these returns must be looked on as very satis- 
factory.—WMadras Times, Oct. 22. 
—<—$—$ 


A NEW JAPANESE THA ASSOCIATION. 

The fate of the last association of tea-merchants 
the Seicha-gaisha, has not proved deterrent. Another 
society, the Nippon Seicha Gikai, has now been 
formed, in Osaka, Kobe, Kyoto, Shiga, Toyama.and 
other western districts. A meetlng of projectors was 
held ontho 4th inst. in Kobe, andthe following articles 
of association are said to have been voted :— 

Axt.- 1,—The association shall be named the Nippon 
Sercha Gikai, and its head office shall be at No. 14, 
Sakayemacei, Sanebome, Kobe. 

Art. 2.—The objects of the association areto open 
ablack-tea trade with Russia, and enquire into the 
actual condition of the tea markets in the United States 
and Australia, 

Art. 3.—To attain the above objects, the associa- 
tion shall send committees to different places 
to make trial sales of both black and greon tea, and 
to conduot investigations. 

Art, 4.—The limit of time allowed for such sales 
shall bo five years from the 25th year of JZevi (1892). 
According to the results attained ot the expiration of 
that timo it sballbe determined whether to establish a 
now company, and undertake the direct export of tea, 

Art, 5.—Snbscriptions shall be raised to pay the 
expenses of the trial journeys, the subsoriptions to be 
paid by those interested, no fixed amount being deter- 
mined. 

Art; 6,—The subscriptions shall be deposited in 
some trustworthy bank. Thenames of the subscribers 
aud the amount of thoireubsoription, shall from time 
$o time be published in the newspapers, as well as 


entered and preserved in the office records. 

Art. 7.—Auy one desiring to make trial sales of 
the Asgocistion’s tea shell be permitted to do go with- 
out any commission being charged. 

Art. 8.—The Association shall bold a general meet- 
ing in February every year to report the results 
and accounts of the previous year. 

Art. 9.—Notice of subscription must be sent tothe 
office of the Association before March, 1892; and the 
cash must be paid in April. According to convenience, 
subscribers may pay their subscriptions every April 
during five years, or may pay the whole amount down 
at once. 

Art. 10.—The following officers shall be employed 
to manage the affairs of the association, and shall be 
elected every year at the general meeting :— 

1, A Director of the Association. 
2. A Manager. 

3. Five members of Committees. 
4. Clerks. 

Art, 11.—The Director and the Oommittee-men 
shall receive no salary. But their travelling expenses 
shall be paid if they have to travel on the business 
of the Assosiation. 

Art, 12.—Travelling Oommissioners, the Manager, 
and the clerks shall receive salaries, the amount of 
which shall be determined by a general meeting. 

Art, 13.—Thecase of Commissioners who while they 
are abroad, accomplish something specially praise- 
worthy, or who work without salaries, shall be con- 
sidered at the general meeting, and their deeds shall 
be published in the newspapers, a letters of thanks, 
being also sent to them from the head office.—Japan 
Weekly Mail, Oct. 10th. 
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BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggi') 


London, Oct. 7th. 

ANNATTO.—Nineteen bags seed, of fair quality, from 
Colombo, are held for 24d, an offer 24d was refused. A 
small parcel of roll annatto, good bright, but rather dry 
Para, was shown—1lld is the price. 

CincHonA.—The total quantity of bark sold to manu- 
facturers at the London auctions, from the beginning of 
this year up to October 6th, is estimated to equal 
€4,915 kilos sulphate of quinine, and that sold to ma- 
nufacturers at the Amsterdam auctions, from the begin- 
ning of the year up to (and including) October 8th, to 
equal 95,658 kilos. At the last Amsterdam auctions the 
following quantities of bark were bought by the principal 
purchasers :—the Auerbach factory 122,000 kilos; the 
Amsterdam factory 96,400 kilos; the Brunswick factory 
76,800 kilos; the Philadelphia factory 57,400 kilos; the 
Paris factory 36,000 kilos; the Stuttgart and Frankfort- 
on-Main works 21,800 kilos; and Messrs. Howards & Song 
5,209 kilos. Details concerning the Amsterdam cinchona 
auctions of last Thursday show that the manufacturing 
barks sold at an average unit of 581 cents per half 
kilo, Altogether the equivalent 15,351 kilos quinine sul- 
phate in the bark was sold to manufacturers at the 
following prices :—1,206 kilos at 5 cents 5,415 kilos at 5% 
cents, 6,810 kilos at 6 cents, 1,683 kilos at 63 cents,and 
237 kilos at 7 cents. For pharmaceutical barks the 
demand was exceedingly slack, From the Government 
plantations only short quills were offered, and there 
were only a few lots thin long quills from private estates. 
Among the parcels sold there were 118 bales analysing 
between 7 and 8 per cent, and two lots yielding over 
8 per cent. Theie two last sold as follows :—107 bales 
Ledger stem bark, broken quill at 63d to 72d per lb; 
17 bales Ledger root at 8d per lb. The lowest parcel 
of bark offered at the sale consisted of six mats Succi- 
rubra, analysing 0°55 per cent. This sold at the rate of 
4d per lb. The exports of cinchona from Java for the 
first two months of the season (July and September) 
are said to have been. 2,600,000 Amst. lb, against 1,560,000 
Amst. lb and 1,400,0U0 Amst. 1b respectively, for the first 
two months of the 1890 and 1889 seasons, 


re en ee 


TRANSACTIONS in jute fell off to a remarkable ex- 
tent in Tippera last year. The Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Division writes that the price of jute in 
Tippera fell from R5.8 to R1.8 per maund, and that, 
in consequence, the cultivators were reported in some 
places to have left the jute uncut. No actual distress 
was felt, though the extraordinary fall is said to have 
largely affected the reyenue admiyisixatiqn of the 
istrict —Calontin Lrglishinan. 
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THE INDIGO CROP. 


Sima, Oct. 31.—The final report in the indigo 
crop of 1891 in the North-West Provinces states that 
the total area, recorded by Patwaris under Indigo is 
201,000 acres against 254,000 last year, and the area 
returned by the Canal Department as receiving irri- 
gation is 1,85,000 against 2,28,000 in the preceding 
year. The Zamindars estimate the crop area at 17 
per cent less than last year. The plants suffered 
from locusts and drought in Juneand July snd from 
excessive rains in August. The condition of corps 
is reckoned as follows; 100 presenting full average, 
Gangetic Doab 45, Benares and Gorakpur Divisions 
55, and Rohilkund and Oudh 50, The outturn of 
the dye is expected to be five per cent less than 
last year.— Madras Mail. 


= < 


THE COTTON CROP OF 1891. 


Sina, Oct. 31.—The second general memorandum 
on the cotton crop of 1891 runs:—The second 
reports on the cotton crops of the year confirm the 
estimates already published of a serious deficiency 
in the area sown Owing to unusually late arrival of 
monsoon rains, which were not generally established 
till the end of July,by which time the season for row 
ing the early crop was almost over. Further injury 
has since been caused in the Central and Northern 
Provinees by excessive rain in August and September, 
in the Southern Presidencies by scanty and untimely 
falls, and inthe West by locusts. In the impor- 
tant cotton producing Provinces of Bombay, where 
from 5 to 6% million acres are ordinarily cultiva- 
ted with cotton, the area sown todates does not, 
so far as present information goes, much exceed four 
million acres, of which 1,179,000 acres in area are 
under the early, and 2,888,000 under the late 
varieties. ‘There has, however, been no material 
decrease in Borar. The deficiency first reported 
having apparently been made up by later sowings. 
The area in this Province, which stands next in 
importance to Bombay as a producer of the staple, 
is reported about 2,250,000 acres. In the Central 
Provinces the area devoted to cotton ranges from 
half a million to 700,000 acres. The sowings were 
retarded by late arrivel of rains, and the plants 
have been much damaged by excessive moisture 
and floods during August and September, when 
they require to be weeded. The crop is not likely 
to be more than 60 per sent. of an average one. 
Similar causes have affected the area in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, where it is estimated 
at 35 per cent. lees than the normal (about 1,760,000 
acres). In Punjab further sowings anticipated have 
not taken place, and the area remains at 600,000 
acres or some 30 per cent. below that of the pre- 
yious year. In Madras the sowings of both early 
and late crops are under 400,000 acres or little more 
than half the normal area. Taking six reporting 
Provinces together, the total area ig approximately 
9 million acres against an average of 12 millions. 
The condition of the early crop io Bombay is 
generally speaking, fair, but in parts of Khandeish 
the crop bas suffered from excessive rain, which 
has algo damaged the late crop in Guzerat, In 
the Carnatic the late crop is vory backward for 
want of sufficient moisture, and only 27 per cent, 
of the average area hasbeen sown. The Sindh crop 
has suffered from locusts and unfavourable inua- 
dations by the Indus. In Berar the condition is 
on the whole satisfactory, but the Madras crop, 
though somewhat improved by recent rains, 18 likely 
to be yery poor, In the Central Provinces the 
outturn will fall from 60 to 40 per cent. below the 
average, while another poor harvest is expected in 
the Punjab, where locusts have seriously injured 


tae plants, —Lbid, 


CEYLON AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

The Secretary of the Planters’ Association sends 
us for publication the following copy of a letter 
addressed to non-subscribers to the Tea Fund by 
the Ohairman inviting subscriptions towards a special 
‘“‘Chicago Exhibition Fund.” 

Dear S12z,—As you are not a subscriber to the 
Tea Fund I venture tolay before you’ the position of 
the Subscribers to that Fund, and to ask your assistance 
towards raising a Special Fund for pushing Ceylon 
Tea in America at the Ohicago Exhibition. 

There is no doubt that the present position of 
Oeylon Tea, and the fact that it is now so largely 
consumed at home and is fast finding its way into 
the Australian and some of the Oontinental Markets, 
is very largely due to the action of the Standing 
Oommittee of the Tea Fund, during the past few years ; 
and no impartial observer, whatever views he may 
take of the action of the Committee at different 
times, can fail to admit this, 

The erection of the Tea Kiosk in Oolombo, and 
the lease of the building to the rewly formed Ceylon 
Tea Co., Limited, has raised much opposition, much 
of it I consider of an interested character, since there 
is every prospect of the company becoming a successful 
agency for advertising and selling Ceylon Tea, and 
therefore bound to conflict to some extent with already 
existing icterests. 

As several incorrect and misleading statements have 
keen lately published on this matter I would bring 
to your notice. A 

(1.) That the Planters’ Association or its Standing 
Oommittee of the Tea Fund have no legal power to 
trade by working the Kiosk. 

(2.) That the New Tea Company was started mainly 
with a yiew to relieve this difficulty. 

(8.) That the Kiosk and its basement have been 
leased to the Tea Oompany and the Syndicate Boat 
Company respectively with the consent of ihe Govern- 
ment (whose consent was necessary under the terms 
of the original lease.) 

(4.) That the annual rent to be paid is R1,000 in 
all, equal to nearly 7 per cent interest on the total 
cost of the Kiosk and its furniture, viz. R15,000 ; so 
that the subscribers to the Tea Fund obtain nearly 
7 per cent. ou this investment, plus the free advere 
tising of Oeylon Tea which must necessarily be effected 
through the Kiosk in any event. 

The main object of the Oommittes at the present 
time is to take advantage of the Chicago Exhibition 
for pushing our teas in America. 

To do this well and thoroughly will be a costly 
undertaking, and no effort should be spared to. make 
it a success, 

The Oeylon Government have promised R50,000 
towards a Oeylon Court, and the Tea Fund Committee 
have voted R30,000 for the Ceylon Tea interests; but 
much more than this will be required. 

I appeal to you not to leave it entirely to others 
to supply the necessary funds: I cannot but feel that 
those who have subsoribed to the Tea Fund taroughout 
have been somewhat ungenerously treated by those 
who do not subscribe, since the benefits reaped—and 
of these there can be no doubt—are reaped by non- 
subscribers equally with subscribers. 

I asked you therefore with confidence to contribute 
a special donation towards the Ohicago Exhibition 
Fund, and I would suggest for your consideration that 
this should be based on the rate} of a cent per 
lb. made tea for the current year. 

It may be and indeed is as a rule impossible for 
the Oommittee to carry out the views of each indi- 
vidual subscriber to the Tea Fund; but I unhesita- 
tingly assure you that all views have received and 
will receive full consideration at the hands of the 
Oommittee, and the views ultimately adopted in any 
case are necessarily those which the majority of 
the members consider most likely to attain the objects 
we all have in common. 

I trust you will give a liberal response ta my appeal, 
and will be good enough to favour me in any case 
with an early reply tothe Secretary of Association, 
Kandy.—I am, dear sir, yours very faithfully, Gimms 
F, WALKER, Chairman Planterg’ Agsooiation of Ceylon, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF 


MADAGASCAR. 


M. d’Anthouard, Chancellor of the French Resi- 
dency at Antananarivo, has recently made to the 
French Government an interesting report upon the 
economic condition of Madagascar, a translation of 
which appears in the Jowrnal of the Society of Arts 
for July 3lst, and is reproduced in Science. In that 
portion of the report which is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the agricultural development of the 
island, it is stated that the chief agricultural pro- 
ducts are sugar, coffee, cocoa, vanilla, cloves, rice, 
potatoes, tamarinds, indigo, wine, oranges and lemons, 
Sogar cultivation was first commenced in 1842; and 
two factories were erected at Manangary. Good 
results were obtained in the first two years; but, 
during the third year, riots took place among the 
workmen, and the plantations were destroyed. In 
1878 three new factories were established in the 
neighborhood of Tamataye; and in 1883, on the out- 
break of hostilities between France and Madagascar, 
they were in full working. At the present time, the 
number of plantations round T'amatave has greatly 
increased; and also in the south, towards Mahanoro 
and Vatomandry. 

Coffee trees grow well in Madagascar, and it is 
stated to be by no means an uncommon thing to 
see plantations thatare 45 years old, and even more, 
which have never ceased to yield good results. <A large 
plantation has recently been established ia Imerina by 
a French company ; it extends over an area of about 
800 acres. Great results are expected from the deyve- 
lopment of the coffee industry of Madagascar, aa the 
differeuce between the cost price and the price it 
realizes in Kuropean markets allows of a considerable 
outlay on its cultivation and then leaves a large mar- 
gin of profit. 

The cocoa tree wa3 introduced,into Madagascar by 
means of seeds brought from the Mauritius and Re- 
union, in which places it has been for along timea 
source of considerable revenue. The tree commences 
to bear at the end of three years, but it is only in full 


bearing at theend of the fifth year, and it so remains_ 


for thirty years. Thocost of cultivation is less than 
that of coffee. The cocoa tree is chiefly cultivated in the 
Eastern: portion of the island,and it is only of recent 
years that theindustry has assumed any importance. 
In 1883 there were not less than 5,000 or 6,000 trees 
round the coast, and these were abandoned when the 
war broke out. After the war it was found that, 
notwithstanding the want of care and attention, the 
young cocoa plantations were still flourishing, and this 
phenomenon encouraged the plavters to pay greater 
attention to the development ofthis cultivation. This 
development dates from the year 1888. Like cocoa, 
vanilla is one of the agricultural products which has a 
great future before it in Madagascar, and its cultiva- 
tion is largely engaged in, in Vatomandry, Mahanro, 
and Mahela. Vauilla plants commence,to yield after the 
third year, and in the fourth they are in full bearing. 

The oultivation of rice, which is well developed in 
the interior of the island, is very much less so 
on the coasts, where the land is more fertile. While 
in the latter districts the inhabitants are content to 
sow the seed without any preparation of the ground 
but the burning of the trees and grass, the Hoyas and 
the Betsileos, haying a much poorer coil, take more 
pain to develop and perfect their system of cultivation. 
In some instances, for example, in the neighbourhood 
of Antananarivo. they bave transformed immenee tracts 
of marsh land into rice plantatious. The plains of 
Betsimitatatra, towards the west of the capital, which 
are watered by the Ikopa, Andromba and Sisaony 
rivers, now the centre of the rice productioa in Imerina, 
have been drained and cleared, irrigating capals have 
been pierced, and everything has been doue to favour 
the production, Similar well cultivated plains are 
found in great number io the south of Imerina and 
in Betsileo, In the mountain districts the rice 
grounds are laid out in terraces on the slopes of tho 
mountains and hills, and rice grounds are frequently 
met with rising tier upon tier up to the very summit 
of the high mountains, 


Potatoes are largely cultivated in the districts round 
Ankaratra. Tamarinds are common all over the west 
coast, where the plants form immense thickets, The 
Sakalaves distill spirits from the fruit. Peaches grow 
almost wild ajl over the island, and the same may be 
said of the indigo plant, v4 

As regards vines, there are different species in 
Madagascar. One variety was originally imported from 
Portugal ; another variety appears to be indigenous 
to the soil. In Imerina attempts have been mado in 
recent years to acclimatize vines, but some which 
were brought from Bordeaux have not succeeded, 
On the other hand, American vines have prospered, 
but the grapes are not of a superior kind, and’ the 
wine made from them is very poor. Orange and 
lemon trees are found all over the island, growing 
in a wild state on the coasts, and cultivated in the 
interior.— American Grocer. 


a 
TEA IN JAPAN, 


There is no more curious incident in the history 
of the fool supplies of the world than the great and 
sudden change that has occurred in countries as the 
home of tea. It is buta few years, and easily within 
the memory of all of us, when the mention of tea at 
once brought to mivd visions of the celestial empire, 
and cultivators in picturesque smocks and long pigtails 
end the fact that ona few hills in Northern and Sou- 
thern India end in the steamy lowlendsof Assam, Eng- 
lishmen could be found who devoted their time and 
attention to the cultivation of this shrub was regarded 
almost as a freak of nature, while the men themselves 
were looked on in much the same light as farmers, who 
pass their lives growing fruit-trees for the sole purpose 
of converting their yield into jam, But the Chinaman 
with the yoke and buckets is now almost defunct in 
the imagination of the British punlic, and Ceylon 
and India stand out promivently as the countries from 
which the breakfast tables of the Western world are 
to be suppiied with tnat leaf, so long considered as a 
luxury only accessible to the very rich and wealthy, 
but now a necessity for the mechanic and labourer 
in fact no working-man who aspires to the smallest 
show of comfort would be content without his. cup of 
tea. One of the effects of this sudden change in the 
cultivation of tea hag been to prove that there is no 
particular difficulty attached to its growth and 
manufacture, and so long as a land possesses goil 
that is fairly productive, and a climate which is 
fairly moist, the shrub will flourish end~ crop 
well. Consequently we find throughtout tropical lands 
a general desire to participate in the profits be- 
lieved to exist in its cultivation, and Java, Japan 
Borneo and the Fiji Islands are all converting their 
jungle into tea-gardens, The result naturally is a 
extreme risk of over-production, which will, of course 
be felt first in those countries whose labour supply 
is not perfect but expensive, and which do not 
possess the best faculties for cheap manufacture and 
cheap transport to the markets of the West. 

A British Consul in his report of the trade of 
Hiogo and Osaka hes given recently an interesting 
account of the cultivation and the trade of tea in 
Japan, where it has only been recently taken up. 
There is not much fear of this country ever becom. 
ing avery serious rival to Cey!onand India in the tea- 
markets of Europe, but it is said that the United 
States have shown a marked preference for the 
Japanese leaf, which is likely to retard the sales 
of British-grown kinds in that country, Mr. Consul 
Enslie in his report states that, owing to the inces- 
sant rains having forced the growth of the leaf, the 
quality of the first crop proved disappointing, and 
had it not been for the effect which the marked 
advancso in silver had on exchange (higher rates 
preventing later teas from being laid down as cheaply), 
there can be little doubt that the season would 
have proved an unsatisfactory one to shippors. As 
supplies increased, prices gradually declined, until they 
showed a drop of from two to three dollars on the 
earlier prices for the better descriptions of leaf, ‘aud 
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one dollar for common to medium grades, the latter 
being throughout the season most in request. The 
second crop was more satisfactory in quality than the 
first, and towards the middle of July some slight 
concessions on the part of holders, coup!ed with 
encouraging advices from the consuming markets, led 
to considerable business, the lower gradesagain meeting 
with most inquiry. Increased firmness on the part of 
sellers followed, supplies being also withheld with a 
view to forcing up prices, and as the season progressed, 
a marked deterioration both in the quantity and 
quality became noticeable. A decline of 50 per cent, in 
Suez freights materially assisted the Japanese in 
maintaining values, notwithstanding the high rates of 
exchange then ruling, and business continued on 
about the same basis until the end of September, 
holders taking advantage of eyery opportunity 
to raise prices until they reached such a point as to 
render further buying unremunerative, especially 
in view of the inferior selection and paucity of 
stocks, which by this time had dwindled down to 
some 270,009 lb. The financial crisis in Hurope, in 
the fall of the year, put a sudden stop to business in 
the United States of America, the effect of which 
was quickly felt in Japan and the season was virtu- 
ally closed by the end of October, although, as 
usual, a few desultory pnrchases continued to be 
made, amounting to some 530,000 ib. The totel 
business for the season was 21,639,431 lb., that for 
1889 having been 18,245,735 lo. 

An inoresse in exports of 3} million pounds ia by 
no means to be overlooked more especially in an 
advanced country like Japan, which will probably 
import all tne latest machinery, when she realises that 
by cheap and improved methods of manufacture she 
can obtain a share of the custom of the world. The 
flavour of the Japan leaf is said to be more delicate 
than Oeylon or Indian, and nearer in approach to 
China. As we know, in England the popular taste has 
turned, and the tea-drinking public demands stronger 
and more pungent liquore than the Pekoes and Oon- 
gous of Hankow and Formosa supply. But both in 
Russia and the United States—two great consumers— 
the delicacy of the latter is still appreciated, and it 
appears as if many years must elapse before our 
British-grown leaf is liked, nor will the job be 
easier if Japan can supply China grades at Indian 
prices. As We have constantly urged in these columns, 
it behoves the whole tea-planting community to 
spare no labour nor care in the cultivation and the 
manufacture of leaf, and to flood the markets 
with low grades is to undergo the very great risk 
of throwing away the advantage now gained. Already 
a warning note has been sounded against the ill-effeots 
of tea, in the argument that has been waged over 
alcoholic drinks. Excess of tannin undoubtedly is as 
deterimental to the human frame as alcohol, and it is 
possible to turn out of a tea factory leaf an infusion 
of which is hardly a whit less poisonous than the de- 
coctions of grape-that find their way ont of France 
under the name of brandy. [The comparison is most 
unjust to teas. Strength depends on tannin, but an 
infusion froperly made contains only an innocent pro- 
portion of this ingredient.—Hp. 7. 4.] 

The increased activity of tea cultivation in Japan 
should bring home to planters in this country the 
necessity of keeping up the quality and not sacrificing 
everything to a perfidious pride in outturn of pounds 
per acre. By putting together the London brokers’ 
reports on ‘Travancore tea and the last accounts which 
our Peermaad correspondent sent us we are afraid there 
is a tendency to err in this way down south, for until 
a short while ago Travancore tea commanded as good 
value as Ceylon, whereas for some weeks past now 
its average is 20 per cent. lower than that Island, and 
from 30 +085 per cent below Assam.—Madras Times. 


—_—_—_—_____—_ 

Tne Auerbach quinine factory have obtained a 
contract from the Dutch Government for the supply 
of 500 kilos. (about 16,0U0 oz.) of sulphate of quinine 


standing the test of the new Dutch Pharmacopoeia. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 
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THe Cuina Tea TRADE IRREVOCABLY Doomep, 
—The Tea Report of 23rd Oct. of Messrs. Purdon 
& Co. of Shanghai says :— 

Disastrous sales are still being wired out, chiefly 
teas on native account, the percentage of loss reach- 
ing as high as 50 percent; these losses should prove 
a lesson to the Chinese and show them that their 
teas are not wanted. Advices from Russia are very 
discouraging, the fall in the rouble exchange and 
the internal distress having a very bad effect on trade 
in general. The large quantity of ‘high cost’ teas 
shipped to Ruszia last season will be Sufficient to 
keep that market stocked for fully two years, and as 
if is very apparent that the London market only 
require ‘tea for price,’ next season’s prospect of a 
fine crop is very remote, Unless the export duty and 
the lekin duties are reduced, the Ohina tea trade is 
irrevocably doomed, and it behoves the authorities to 
act promptly and prevent what will otherwise prove 
to be a national disaster. 

Durine the first six months of the current year 
the trade demand ran on common teas, on the 26th 
June Pekoe Souchongs realising sevenpence-half— 
penny to ninepence per pound whilst Broken and 
Orange Pekoes sold for ninepence-farthing to a 
shilling per pound. Of course, a few of the finest 
marks sold at fancy prices, as they alwaysdo. On 
the first arrivals of tha South West Monsoon teas, 
which are always inferior owing to the difficulty of 
manufacturing tea in wet weather, the trade 
demand turned round to the finer descriptions, and 
common kinds are now unduly depressed and 
neglected. Whilst Pekoe Souchongs have given way 
quite twopence per pound, Broken and Orange 
Pekoes and the better classes generally have ad- 
vanced from twopence tofourpence per pound, Of 
course, a3 there is not a supply of these to meet 
8 monthly demand of five and a-quarter million 
pounds, the improving quality of the recent arrivals 
will soon begin to attract attention, for after all 
it is the common teas that furnish the supply of 
the masses. But without adequate tasting they have 
not a fair chance.—Vinancial Times. : 

CryLon WoMEN AND Oryion Tra.—Mr. BR. E. Pineo 
sends us a copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Paper, 
containing the portraits of ‘‘ A Cingalese Girl” and 
“ A Tamil Girl.” They are both good-looking, but 
the “Cingalese ” girl is evidently 2 Tamil. The 
following letterpress accompanies the illustration :— 

The earliest notice of Ceylon is probably contained 
in the Hindoo poem ‘' Ramayana.” The tradition 
handed down that Buddha traversed Oeylon, leaving 
his foot-print on Adams Peak, cannot be youched for, 
but is believed by all Buddhists. The antiquity of 
Ceylon reaches back to 543 B.c. England, in 1798, 
made Ceylon acrowncolcny. Itis one of the garden 
spots of the world, and contains about 25,000 square 
miles, or 16,233,000 acres. It is especially celebrated 
for its elephants; and its valuable gems, viz., sap- 
phires, rubies, cat’s-eyes, alexandrites, and its most 
exquisite pearls help to add to the charms of the fair 
sex all over the civilized world. Moreover, it produces 
—acocording to the English, who are considered the 
best judges—the most delightfully flayored tea known 
und the export of which rose from twenty-three pounds 
in 1873 to about 54,000,000 poundsin 1890, The pre- 
sent population (composed of a few Huropeans, but 
chiefly of Tumi!s, Moors, Cingalese, Malays, etc.) is 
about 3,000,000, and Colombo, the capital, coutains 
about 120,000 inhabitants. Like the eity of the great 
World’s Fair, a single product helps to make its citizens 
not only wealthy, but important. Chicago boasts its 
pork, Oeylon its tea. No business interview or politi- 
cal conclave ever takes place on the island in which 
Ceylon tea is not a necessary factor. Thesplendid break- 
water, which was built at a cost o! $4,000,000, gives the 
stranger within its gates a sense of absolute security 
upon reaching the harbor of Oolombo. We are indebted 
to Mr. 8, Elwood May, the president of the Ceylon 
Planters’ Tea Company, of New York, London, and 
Colombo, for the use of the accompanying illustrations - 
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GEMMING AND MINING COMPANY 
OF CEYLON, 


: Lonpon, Noy. 25. 

There is no doubt that the result to the last 
year’s working of the Gemming and Mining Company 
of Ceylon has been anything but satisfactory. The 
extract from the Investors’ Guardian given below 
reyeals this very fully, though the paragraph is 
written in a tone which shows but little acquain- 
tance by its author of the real facts with regard 
to the prospects with which the company was 
started; for we all know that the precious stones 
are there, even if the steps taken by the directors 
haye failed to secure them for their shareholders. 
The current talk here is that gems of a fine 
quality and size were never so abundant in Colombo 
as they are at the present time; and it is the 
generally expressed opinion that the operations of 
the company account for this, that these stones 
have been obtained by its working, but that, as 
Mr, Streeter predicted to me would be the case, 
they do not get beyond the native labourers who 
have found them while employed in the company’s 
pits. Unless some means can be taken to guard 
against such thefts, it is much to be feared gem- 
ming on a large scale will never prove remunerative 
in Ceylon. We hope, however, that the affairs 
of the company may be retrieved during the 
current year by its output of plumbago. 

Tur GrmMinc AND Minine Company or CEYLON.— 
This Company cannot be congratulated at the result of 
its Operations during the past year. ‘The Kimberley 
compound system is evidently not in vogue in Ceylon, 
for the good stones found by its native employés wexe 
retained by them for their private uses, and they simply 
handed to the company those which possessed no mer- 
cantile value. The consequence is that the Company 
has lost during the year £3,453 183 1d by its operations, 
this including the cost of the London offices aud 
directors’ fees amounting to some £860. The main hope 
of the chairman now seems to rest, not on the precious 
stones, but on the deposits of plumbago, which they 
have discovered on their property. We are told by 
chemists that the diamond and plumbago have an 
identical chemical composition, and thie knowledge may 
somewhat console the shareholders for its substitution, 
although they may fairly argue that they subscribed on 
the testimony of the experts that the carbon on their 
property was in the form of precious stones, and not 
in that of blacklead.—London Cor. 


— 


THE ADVANCE OF BRITISH.GROWN 
THA. 


From the monthly circular on the tea market, issued 
by Messrs. Gow, Wilson, and Stanton we observe that 
the appreciation of the Ceylon leaf by British con. 
sumers is increasing as fast as the production. For 
the period from the beginning of June tothe end of 
September—the four heaviest months of the year—the 
imports have amounted to twenty-three million pounds, 
against fifteen and a-half million pounds in the cor- 
responding months of 1890, and eleven million pounds 
in 1889. The figure is a hoavy one, being greater than 
the imports ofthe Indian product in the same period 
only two years ago, but, instead of creating a plethora, 
it has been taken almost entirely off the market, the 
deliveries coming to twenty-one and a-third million 
pounds. The addition to stock is, therefore, small, 
and there is the less danger of a glat from the fact 
that during the ensuing two months there is a proba- 
bility of a deficiency in the supply, asthe shipments 
are estimated at only four million pounds per month, 
This do2s not, however, imply any falling off in the 
production of Oeylon. From what we can learn with 
reference to the future yield, we think it likely the 
total 5 go On mouuting for years to come in the 
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ratio of the past—that is to say, an incrense of from 
eight to ten million pounds per annum may be looked 
forward to as practically assured. But if we judge 
the future consumption also by past experience, there 
should be no cause to apprehend that over-supply 
which Ceylon’s legions of enemies predict, 

As the importation of Indian and Ceylon teas inoreases 
in volame, the Chinese lcaf is being displaced to make 
room for the British-grown produce, and from present 
appearances it would appear that the Flowery Land will 
be elbowed out of the way altogether in the course of 
another ten or fifteen years. In 1879 the Celestisls sent 
us no less than one hundred and twenty-six million 
pounds. Oeylon had not been heard of as a tea producer, 
and the Indian contribution was only thirty-four million 
pounds, having grown in the preceding fifteen years 
from hardly three millions. Since then both Ceylon 
and India have been forging ahead, and China has 
been on the down grade, the complete reversal of the 
market being one of the wonders of modern commerce. 
A giance at the statistics of the past six yeara 
will surprise many of our readers, we imagine, for 
the transformation is quite sensational iu character. 
Tho Home consumption in these years was as follows, 
the figures representing thousands of pounds* :— 


1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890, 
India —_... 65,678 68,420 83,112 86,210 96,000 101,962 
Ceylon ., 3,217 6,215 9,941 18,553 28,500 34,517 
China, &c,.113,514 104,226 90,50$ 80,653 61,100 57,530 


(1,000 1b,). .182,409 178,891 183,561 185,416 185,600 194,009 


{t will be seen that the Chinese leaf has not fallen 
away becaure of any reduction in the consumption 
of tea, which has materially increased within that 
period, but has declined inversely with the develop- 
ment of the Hast Indian industry. 

But although there is no doubt as to the headway 
being made in Great Britain by the British-grown 
leaf, the apostles of Indian and Oeylon are not 
satisfied. It is true that during the five years 1885- 
1889 the United Kingdom consumed one hundred 
and eighty-three million pounds of tea, but in the 
some period the United States drank seventy-nine 
millione, Russia seventy millions and, a-half, the 
Australian Colonies twenty-one millions and a-half 
and Canada nearly nineteen millions, There is, 
therefore, a much larger world yet to conquer, and 
one remarkable and satisfactory feature in the position 
of Ceylon tea is the very kindly manner in whioh 
other countries are taking to its use, the British 
colonies being especially prominent in this respect. 
We have before us returns of the exports from Ceylon 
to other countries for the drst eight months of the 
current year, and comparing these with the returns 
for the corresponding pericd of last year, we find an 
increase of seventy-two per cent. As these returns are 
of considerable interest, we give them in full. The 
respective shipments were as follows :— 


1891 1890 

Ib. Ib. 
Austria .. 50,150 1,270 
France... aco 9,300 612 
Germany » 69,300 14,200- 
Russia 11,250 15 
India o90 ve 270,650 87,600 
Australia ... we 2,211,500 1,413,000 
America ... ess 189,000 119,300 
Africa 0. ~~: 6,550 35,100 
Ohina 000 ces 87,900 33,200 
Mauritius ... Ae 34,300 140 
2,940,400 1,704,437 

It is disappointing that the ‘Yankees took only 


139,000 pounds, though a large public company. was 
formed inthe States with a great. flourish of 
trumpets to promote the consumption of Ceylon tea. 
It will be noticed, however, that even the Chinese 
themselves -have begun to sip the rival nectar.— 
Financial Times. 


* More simply stated, the figares or ciphers for 
millions are omitted.—Ep, 7’, A, 
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4i0 THE TROPICAL AGR 
THE LOCAL MANUFACTURE OF 
QUININE. 


Some interest has been aroused amongst Indian 
planters by the announcement thet growers of 
cinchona in Java intend to establish a quinine 
factory, and to make quinine on the spot, 
instead of exporting their bark to Europe. To tke 
planter the advantages of such a procedure would be 
very great. The objection to it would come from those 
having vested interests in the present course of busi- 
ness; at any rate, much support could not be looked 
for from this quarter. Large Companies or private 
firms with their head quarters in Loodon would pro- 
bably not be very enthusiastic about the scheme. But 
it is well worth the individual planter’s while to look 
into the matter for himself. A few figures will prove 
this. Suppose a planter to have had 12,000 lb. of 
’ Succirubra at the end of Jast)ear, which he could gell 
* in the London market at 2d per lb, or for £100, As 
the London buyer takes the cost of extracting the 
quinine into consideration, the local factory could 
afford to pay the same price. The cost of harvesting 

and transport to the port of shipment is avout 4d; 

so the planter would have had the equivalent of £75 
ctear if he had sold his bark in India. But what he 
really got was much less. The first deduction was for 
baling and shipping at R45 per ton; this amounted to 
R225 (say £16). The cost of freight to London, in- 
surance, dock dues, rent for Warehousing, analysis, 
brokerage and commission usually comes to 20 per cent 
on the sale value of the consigument. Sometimes it 
is rather more. But putting it at 20 per cent, the 
account stands thus :— 
Value of bark “80 

Less cost of harvesting .. £25-0-0 

* Ooast charges,” (Baling ete.)16-0-0 

London charges (20 per cent) 20-0-0 


£100 


Total deductions £61-0-0 


In addition to this the planter had to wait for his 
~ moaey for about four or five months. These figures 
speak for themselves. Tho charge for baling and ship- 
‘ping is to be reduced this season to about Rd per 
ton, but thereis no tign of similar movement among 
’ the’ London brokers. Shipping Lark to london at 

present prices, if there is a chanc2 of getting the 
quinine extracted in this country, scens almost as 
great an extravagance as it would be to ship the 
" quartz from the Mysore mines instead of crushing it 
on the spot.—MZ. Mail, Oct. 26th. : 

[Our readers can compare this statement with the 
‘ adverse opinion regarding local manufacture formed 
by Mr. John Ferguson after visiting the Waldhot 
quinine works.—Hp. 7’, A.] 


A CORNER IN COFFEE. 


We have frequently remarked that the coffee bean is 
often regarded as Jittle better than a gambling counter, 
and that the mauipulations of clever commercial] gentle- 
men have a greater influence on the velues of coffee 
than the reported estimate of a Brazilian crop of ten 
million bags, We need not apologises for quoting in full 
this article which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Financial News :—‘* Not only the Mincing-lane market 
but the coffee markets of Havre, Hamburg, and Antwerp 
have lately been disturbed bya clique who tried their 
very best to corner cofiee. The rivgieader in this 
combination was theGerman partner of a New York 
coffee house, which of late years has taken a front ronk 
in tlie American coffeetrade, but which, also, hag acquired 
2pn‘unenviable notorie y for being connected with 
veornertng operations. Thus in June, 1888, this house 
in conjunction with another firm in the same city, so 
manipulated the New York market that they forced the 
price of coffee for delivery in June that year up from 
12°80 cents per lb. to 20:0 cents por Ib. in one 
day. This rig led toa change in the management 
of the exchange, from which the cornerers were 


excluded, and later on new rules were adopted which 
made it much more difficult fur any single firm 
or combination t)» manipulate the coffee market 
in New York. So little didthese new rules please 
the firm in question that in August, 1890 they 
issued @ circular, in which they ostentatiously 
intimated that they had concluded to withdraw from 
the commission opiion business in coffee on and after 
December 31st, 1890. They did not, however, explicitly 
state that they intended to discontinue option business 
on their own account on the New York Exchange ; 
bnt this may, perhaps, be inferred from eanother 
paragraph in the same circular, where they state that: 
‘We shall continue our regular activity in the im- 
portation of coffee, and waalso expecSto deal more or 
less, on such coffec exchanges where we think buyers 
and sellers will be treated on a parity, and where we 
can secure a contract that will represent 2 merchant- 
able average grade of coffee, such as is required for 
consumption here or in Hurope.” During some con- 
siderable time past the German partner of this firm 
has been staying for long intervals in Hurope, and 
there is no doubt that his influence has been felt in 
all the Wuropean term markets chiefly, however, in 
{hore of Havre and Hamburg. In July last this smart 
operator conceived the brilliant idea of cornering 
coffee in Hurope in face of the largest coffee crop 
ever marketed in Brazil, A more madcap scheme, a 
more unbusiness-like proceeding, cculd hardly be 
imagined. Warnings of the utter rottenuess of such 
an Operation were uot wanting; but they were com- 
pletely disregarded by this gambler. intoxicated with 
paet success. He wes determined to corner ‘* Septem- 
ber,” and, after September, he would corner October, 
and after October, he would put up the price of the 
December option. After that let the deluge come; he 
would take good care to be on the hiil-top then. In 
order to play this little game out it was necessary to 
have confederates. In Autwerp, as in Hamburg, he 
found them ready to hand; but London had also to be 
drawn into the whirlpool. Hence a visit to London 
wag decided op, and so timed as to enable him to 
meet his co-operator in the New York corner of June, 
1888. These two worthies sat inconclavein Mincing 
lane in July last, and concocted the scheme which, 
by-and-by, was to be carried out by the conspirators 
in each port. Unfortunately, two firms in London 
were induced to join this miserable combination. Thus 
the ball was set rolling. The September option in 
Havre was day by day pushed up; other markets 
followed suit, as the clique continued to buy and drive 
prices better, no matter whether recipts in Brazil came 
large or small—in fact, the larger the receipts the 
more they were prepared to pay for options. The 
rig was palpable, and had a certain amonnt of success 
because of the disinclination of merchants to sell 
‘* September ” owing to the small stocks 
and the genera'ly etrong statistical position at that 
time of the article. Then the October position was 
taken in hand, and prices of this delivery were also 
advanced by leaps and bounds, until at last merchants 
felt that the clique had overstepped the mark, and 
offered freely coftee for shipmont from Brazil at lower 
and lower prices, until the rig utterly collapsed and 
lett the clique with a large stock of highpriced coffee. 
The whole affair has been a complete fiasco, and 
it has involved the clique in tremendous losses. 
One of the young London firms who joined it 
has been in dire distress, while the other tirm, who 
worked the oracle for the cliquein Mincing-lane, has 
lost heavily in money and still more heavily in popu- 
larity and reputation. An old and most respectable 
firm in Antwerp has weathered the storm only with 
great sacrifices, but comes out with an impaired name. 
From first to last it was a disgraceful business, reflect- 
ing the utmost discredit upon everyone engaged in it. 
In less than six weeks coffee has dectined from 15s to 
20s per cwt. in the term market here, and there is 
every probability that the downward movement will 
make further progress, since confidence has been’ com- 
pletely shaken by the operations of the riggers.” 

Weare glad to find our London contemporary speaking 
so strongly on the subject. Disgraceful igs the only 
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epithet applicable to such transactions, be the counters | England, we wholly fail to see that the consumption of 


shares or real estate, but when it is with produce, and 
produce which isa)most a necessity of life, it is well nigh 
impossible to emp!oy too strong terms in commenting 
on such dealings. Planters may congratulate them- 
gelves that the corner cc)lepsed when it cid, for some 
time will have elapsed before their crops reach the 
London market, aud zonfidence amongst the dealers will 
have beon partly restored. One of the most noticeable 
features ot the recent collapse was the way in which 
desleis held off, though it was well-known that the 
trade was poorly supplied, and for some months pre- 
viously had been carrying on a band-to-mouth busi- 
ness. So soon as confidence is restored, we can antici- 
pate a firmer tone in the markets and as there are ab- 
solutely no stocks of the superior grades of coffee which 
the Southern Indian plantations produce, the salesrooms 
will probably witness keen competition at the begin- 
ning of the coming year.— Madras Times. 


— 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 
AN Ovurcry Acainst Tea.—It is evident that 
a few fussy people whose sisters, cousins, and 
aunts have at scme time or other suffered 
from ‘nerves,’ which they bave been told is 


the result of too much tea, are trying to create a 
panic in the public mind on the subject. Itis quite 
the proper thing in advanced female circles to sneer 
at tea as utterly unsuited to the modern Minerva. 
All cultured women should sbhor tea. Ono of the 
jouruals written especially for ladics}:as called atten- 
tion to the enormities of tea-drinking by ladies— 
excesses which, in the opinion of the enemies of 
the tea-po', are grievously aggravated when the cup 
which cheers but noi incbriates is accompanied by 
buns, sconee, short-bresd, and especislly by the dirk 
and dyspeptic plumeake. The foes of tea maintain 
that there is an utter Jack of dignity in the spectacle, 
ofa bevy cf ladies sitting at marble tables munching 
indigestion-breeding plumcake and sipping equally 
unwhole-come tea. Mrs. Fawcett is quoted as an 
authority on this matter, and in the article referre? to, 
her opinion, real or alleged, is quoted against the 
pernicious habit. 

Tra AND THE Kinprtp Cursn.—But the opposition 
to tea drinking does not come from the ladies alone, 
In the Daily News of ‘I'uesday last we find the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ I¢ is not ladies only who are slaves of the 
teapot. According to a correspondent of The Granta, 
the fascinating beverage—as Dr. Johnson called it— 
is working hayoe with the nerves and brains of Oam- 
bridge undergraduates, They start the day by drinking 
large quantitics—the ‘ kindred curse’ coffee is occa- 
sionally substituted, but it is pretty much the same. 
In the afternoon they have tea sgain, and not oncs 
only, bub many times. This witness has himself 
partaken of five teas in one afternoon. After Hall, 
more ‘slops,’ and then, perhsps about eleven at night 
if the vice has made suflicieut progrees, an aban- 
doned man will brew more tea, and eventually retire 
to rest ‘a limp, miserable, tea-sodden wretch.’ Au 
instance is excited of an excellent Rugby player who 
came to Cambridge with a good chance ot ‘ obtaining 
his blue’ in his second season. Bat before that time 
a marked and painful change hadset in. His digestion 


was gone, his bend—once the steadiest—trem- 
bled pitifully. Peoplo said be had given way to 
drink. He had only given way to tea. ‘ Who,’ 


asks this ardent reformer, ‘ will be the first to join 
the Light Blue Ribbon Army with a pledge against 
—TerP’” 

An Apsurp Posirton.—The position seema to be 
this: Simply because a few people have made them- 
selves slaves to the custom of afteanoon tea, and have 
carried it to excess in every way, a few more equally 
absurd people are erying out that all the evils in the 
universe arise from tea drinking. Becauso Mrs. Mau- 
levre doses her friends with tea and cake until they 
become ill,or Mrs. Gamp stews her tea until she is 
poisoned, therefore tea is generally injuxious. All this 
is childish. Ags the Daily TVelegraph remarks, at the 
lose of a recent article on toa drinking :—‘ As regards 


tea is immoderate, that it has injured the health of 
{he community, or that it has diminished the native 
grace and dignity cf Knglishwcemen. Mnvy, malice, 
aud all uncharitableness are much more conducive to 
indigestion than 5 o’clock tea.” If tea does not agree 
with some people they should not drink it. There are 
plenty with whem it does agree, and these are not 
likely to give it up because a small minority rail against 
it. 

An Oxp Srory.—But in addition to the strong- 
minded ladies who abuse tea, and the weak-nerved 
students who say ditto, tea has enemies more subtle, 
witness the following paragraph taken from the Lcho:— 
“Thus Sic Edward Clarke :—‘Tea to be useful should 
be, firat of all, black Ohina tea—the Indian tea which 
is being cultivated hes become so powerful in its effecta 
upon the nervous system that acupof it taken early 
in the morning, as many people do, so disorders the 
nervous system that those who take it actually get into 
a state of tea intoxication, and produces a form of 
nerve disturbance which is most painful to witness,” 
Tf tho reference in the above paragraph is to Sir 
Fidward Olarke, the Solicitor-Genera], it would be 
interesting toknow when that learned gentleman 
became a tea expert, If the paragraph ig meant to 
refer to Sir Andzew Olark, it would be useful to learn 
how the celebrated physician obteined hie information. 
If the paragraph is inserted merely by some friend 
of the Chinese importer who keeps a “bogey man” in 
his advertisement department, itis merely an instance 
of the vast resources of civilisation, and should be 
taken warily and with much sarcasm. This attack on 
tea drioking has, however, to be reckoned with, and 
it would be useful if some scientific opinion were 
taken on the subject, and the minds of consumers 
disabused once and for allof the idea that tea drink- 
ing. in moderation is injurious. 

A. Forecast in T'ra —In an article on the “Tea Trade 
for 1891,’ the Cvrtizen indulges in prophecy. It says :— 
“Viewing the ever-increasing acreage in both Indian and 
Ceylon—an/l in the latter colony a coffee estate of 300 
acres can at a pinch be converted into a tea garden: 
in tke space of asingle season, so well supplied are the 
planters with nurseries. and ekilled Jabour—we cannot 
but forecast a gradual reduction in priceas @ ratural 
result of increased production. Oeylon alone, when 
the acreage at present p!anted comes into full bearing 
four years hence, will bein a position to swamp the 
market with tea just es she did first with coffee 
and then with cinchona. The masses who but five 
years ago could buy very little tea worth drinking 
at anytbing under 2s a pound will soon be able to 
buy much the same grade of tea at a shilling, It. 
now remains tosee what other effects this probable 
over-production will have. Proprietors of a group 
of large and paying gardens, fearing, as they do, a 
fall in prices, will be anxious to realise while: theiz 
books slow handsome profits for a series of: years. 
We Lave already heard the names of various properties 
destined for formation into a company, to be regis- 
tered in London, and which jis to be offered to the 
public at a prico estimated to pay 12 per eent on the 
ordinary shares. At pre ent very fow tea companies’ 
shares are officially quoted in the London Stock Ex- 
change, althouyh in Calcutta such securities are dealt in 
every day, ‘Those that are quoted here pay good 
dividends and maintain their price quite.as well as 
either breweries or industrial undertakings. Provided 
an allowance be made for a fall in the price of tes, 
there is no reason why new planting companies should 
not prove a suitable and remunerative investment forthe 
public, provided the directors receive the bulk of their 
remuneration from dividend results. If any such flota- 
tions make their appearance this autumn it may be as 
well if shareholders in t'1e old companies, whose shares 
are likely to Jose rather than to gain ground during 
1892, were to consider the advisability of realising with 
a view to transfer their money to new ventures. The 
shares of the A-sam, the Darjeeling, the Dooars Tea, 
the Jokai Assim and the Jorehaut Tea Companies all 
command a good premium and pay handsome dividends, 
and the field is still open for other promising under- 
taking of a similar nature.” 
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Hor Tra.—The combination of hops with tea 
seems to find appreciation. The process was fully 
explained by Mr. A. Snelling (the patentee) at a 
visit recently paid to the works at Maidstone by the 
diréctors of the Hop Tea Foreign and Colonial Syn- 
dicate and their friends. ‘The fresh hops are withered 
by patent machinery, rolled, allowed to ferment for 
the purpose of modifying the naturally bitter taste, 
and then dried by the well-known “ Sirocco’? machine 
process. It was stated that fifteen patents have been 
secured, or are being applied for, in all the important 
countries of Europe—India, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Viotoria. Mr. Snelling states that, although the in- 
dustry had only been started in September last, they 
had 2,000 agents in the country, and the demand was 
greatly on theincrease. ' 

Last WeeEx’s Tea Sares.—The Produce Markets’ 
Review says:—“There was a diminution in the 
quentities of Indian tea offered this week, and owing {to 
a well sustained enquiry, prices for most grades are 
firm, while the finest descriptions in some cases show 
an advance. The moderate prices and good value to 
be obtained from 1s downWards, are exemplified by 
the largely increasing consumption, and as there is 
no immediate prospect that these grades will rise in 
value, a further important expansion in the demand 
is probable, At any rate, the comparative value of 
Indian teas is. favourable in this direction, snd as 
there will probably be a falling off in the supply of the 
Ceylon growths a little later on, a greater impetus will be 
given to the useof the former. At a recent meeting 
the tea brokers agreed to endeavour to regulate the 
quantity to be offered atthe public sales. To make this 
effectual it will be necessary to allow a reasonable 
time for sampling and valuing the teas, for it is 
frequently the case at presast that the samples are 
not ready at the warehouse until the afiernoon prior 
to the sale. If importers would adopt the principlo 
of not issuing the catalogues until the teas are actually 
ready for sampling it would greatly facilitate business, 
and save much Joss of time andlabour. At the public 
sales 32,250 packages were brought forward, including 
a good assortment of most kinds. The bidding was 
active and a firm tendency was manifest for all good 
descriptions, while the downward movement for un- 
desirable sorts continues. Ceylon teas have only 
been’ sparingly offered, but as the attention of 
buyers generally has been more or less moncpolised 
by Indian teas, there has been no corresponding rise 
in values; indeed, although good to fine teas have 
maintained late prices, the lower kinds have sold at 
eagier rates. The quality of the teas brought for- 
ward, although not quite so good as of lato, is 
fairly satiafactory, a point to te specially borne in 
mind now that fine Ohina Monings and Niugchows, 
with which teas Ceylons chiefly compete, are selling at 
prices hitherto unheard of.” 

SinvER.—The London silver market was not 
strengthened by the allotment of Council bills, the 
minimum’ price accepted on Wednesday being 3:32d 
lowér than the minimum of last week’s allotment, and 
exchange advices from the Hast were all unchanged, 
with a weak tendency asregards Bombay. Quotations 
for bar silver and Mexican dollars novertheless rose 
1-16d pér ounce—namely, to 44 9-161 and 48 5-161 
per ounce respectively.’ The advance was due to an 
increased erquiry for silver for the Continent, possibly 
in conncction with the supply of 50,000 kilogrammes 
of bar silver for Coinage into Cuban currency. Out- 
ward rates for merchants’ bills were not further reduced, 
having been lowered on Saturday last. Four per Cent, 
Rupee Paper is quoted at £743 to £743.—H. and 0. 
Mail, 

neon 
ADVANCES TO CULTIVATORS 
NON-ALIENABILITY OF 


In Oeylon, as in Indig, tho main causes of poverty, 
depression nd ultimate eviction from land and 
home of the Cultivating classes canbe traced more to 
their own improvidence and inyetorate habit of bor- 


AND THE 
LAND. 
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rowing at excessive interest (in which they are aided 
by the lenders of money, seed corn and cattle) than 
by Government exaction in the shape of rent or 
tax. Occasionally in India the poor ryats, finding 
themeelyes no match for the astute money-lenders 
have risen in desperation and taken the law into 
their own hands. Hence a very serious insur- 
rection amongst the Santal tribes of Bengal and 
disturbances elsewhere in India. In the Bombay 
Presidency the Deccan Ryats’ Relief Act has been 
a good many years in operation ; and one of its 
provisions is that, however large the debt of a ryat 
to a usurer may be, the latter cannot gain posses- 
sion of the cultivator’s land, which is rendered 
inalienable. Our readers can easily see how such 
& provision tends to check the tendency to borrow 
and the willingness to lend. The objection offered 
is that the restriction lessens the credit of the 
cultivator. Thatis just what was intended, because 
such credit was used to raise money to be spent not 
on the land but on extravagant birth, marriage 
and death ceremonies and feasts. Then, to supply 
the cultivators with legitimate loans Jand banks, are 
either in operation or under consideration in India, 
through whose agency Government would make 
such advances as were really required by 
cultivators, at moderate rates of interest. In 
any case advances are made by the Indian 
Government under due restrictions. In India, 
indeed, the question of land indebtedness has 
assumed so ferious an aspect that a Commission 
has been appointed to deal with the whole subject, 
at the head of which is Sir C. Orosthwaite, 
lately Chief Commissioner of Burma. The first 
business of this Commission will be to enquire 
into the working of the Deccan Act, with a yiew 
to its extencion to the whole of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Pcople, childish in their ideas and practices, 
must be dealt with as children ; andin Ceylon, 
ag in India, legislation is required to protect the 
goyiyas against their own improvidence and the 
wiles of usurersy who lend them money, seed or 
cattle, with the very object in a large number of 
cases of so loading them with debt thai their 
holdings of land must pags into the hands of the 
usorious Jenders. It is impossible to restrict the 
rates of interest, or to prevent borrowing by 
levying heavy duties on mortgages ; but it is possible 
for Government to render native holdings of land 
inalienable, and in dealing with an oriental people 
western notions of free trade in property must 
not be strictly applied. 


————_—_—@-—-———_. 
ECHOES OF SCIENCE. 


At a recent meeting of the Aca’émie des Sciences, 
Peris, an interesting paper was read on the hurricane 
which has devastated the island ot Martinique. 

A curious feature of the cyclone was the incessant 
lightning flashes which accompaiued it. They increased 
in violence before the passage of the centre, and 
decreased after its passage; but the singular thing 
is that the noise of the thunder was hardly percep- 
tible, perhaps because of the roar of the wind and 
the cracks of falling bui'dinge. Ball or globe 
lightning was frequently seen, especially in the country. 
The balls of fire traverrel the air tometimes for 
several minutes at a time, and explode! when about 
one-and-a-half feet above the ground. G'obe lightning 
has been observed to accompany tornadoes as well 
as volcanic eruptiovs, but we do uot remember to 
have before heard of its appearance during a West 
Indian hurricane. 

At the Blue Hill Observatory, United States. Mr. 
H. EH. Clayton bas been making a large number of 
measurements ou the altitude of virious kinds of 
clouds, He finds that the average height of pnimbus 
clowis is 412 metres, of cumulus, at the base. 1,558 
metres, of citrus-stratus, 9,652 metres, and of cirrus. 
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the highest of all, 10,135 metres. The average velocity 
of cirrus clouds observed is 82 miles an hour, and 
their greatest velocity 133 miles an hour.—G/obe. 


——————E———= 
TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 


The following recipes for the manufacture of refresh- 
ing drinks for labourers working in the hay or barvest 
fields have teen issued by the secretary of the 
Agricu'tu al Department of the Church of England 
Temperance Society at Norwich. They are recommend-d 
as being less heady and heating, moe permanently 
sustaining and capable of quenching thirst than beer 
or any other form of alcoholic drink. They are also 
very pleasant to the taste and cost very little to 
prepare :— 

(1) Stokos, which is prepared thus:—Pat from doz. 
to Goz. of fresh oatmeal, ground as fine as flour, into 
a pan; mix with a little cold water to the substance 
of cream, then add about 5oz. or 60%. of loaf sugar, 
and balf a fresh lemon cut in thin slices, with the 
pips taken out; then add a gallon of boiling water, 


Stir thoroughly while the water is being poured 
on. Use hot, warm, or cold. The lemon may be 
omitted, cr any other flavouring used instead. Costs 


3d. a gallon, 

(2) Gokos is a good nourishing drink, made as 
follows:—4oz of good fesh fine-ground oatmeal, 4oz. 
of cocoa, add a little cold water, aud mix into a 
thin batter, then add 4oz. of loaf eugar and a gallon 
o* boiling water; take to the ficll in a stone jar. 
Oosts 14d. a quart. } 

(3) Bopkos is a good harvest drink. Boil 2oz. 
of hops and }oz., of ginger (bruise!) in 13 gallons 
of water for 25 minutes, ald I1lb of best brown 
sugar, and boil 10 minutes more, then strain and 
bottle, cr put into a cask while hot; it will be 
ready for driuking when co'd. Keep in a cold place. 


Dried horehound may be used iastead of hops. Costs 
3d. a gallon. 
—____@—____—_- 
KENTISH HOPS AND INDIAN TEA, 


[We had heard a gocd deal recently about hop 
tea, but we had no idea it had assumed the 
importance attributed to it in the 
account.—Ep, 7’. A] 

A fair maid of Kent—somewhat idealised, if one 
may judge from the lady boppers one passes on the 
Maidstone Road—exchanging cordial greetings with 
a dusky damsel from Hindustan, effectively symbo'ises 
the industry which was calied iuto existence some 
year or more ago by the inventive genius of Mr. H. 
A. Snelling. It’ is a bright and takivg poster. We 
had seen it on the Loadcn hoardings, and in Maid- 
stone again it meets the eye at every turn, There 
is eomething captivating abour this sentiment of bring- 
ing the two ends of the Kmpire together to contri- 
bute to the contents of that dearly-cherished institu- 
tion the English teapot, but 

‘*Apart from the picturesqueness of the idea, how 
on eurth,’ I asked Mr. Suelling as we walked down 
the High Street of Maidsto_e tozether, ‘* bow oa earth 
did you come to think of Hop tea?” 

“ Well,’ said Mr, Snelling, ‘‘ i had the idea vaguely 
in my mind for some time. Then one day I got a 
fine sample of dried hops and made an infusion with 
them: the result was something like a cup of ex- 
tromely pungent Indian tea; alter which the idea 
took definite form. I mixel the hops with tea in 
certain proportions, and eventually, having satisfied 
myself that I bad got a good thing, I took out my 
patent, and you know the rest. Of course,” continued 
Mr. Snelling, “‘this is not a mere question of taste, 
although, as a toa taster of experience, I hold that 
the judicious admixture of hops makes a marked 
improvement in the flavour of tea—which is 
geverally admitted now; but the invention has 
Q very practical aim trom a hygienic point of 
viow in which connection we attach great importanog 


following 


to the opinion of Dr, Adams as to the therapeutic 
value of hop tos, and I should like to quote it if you 
write auything about our business.” 

The following, therefore, in obedience to this re- 
quest, is what the President of the Public Sosiety 
of <Anelyists of the United Kingdom has to say 
on the subject :—‘‘This is to certify,” he writes, 
‘that the sample of hop tea submitted to me for 
analyeis cougists of blend of pure Indian and Ceylon 
teag with Kentish hops, and coatains no admixture 
whatever. These constituents are manipulated and 
dried in a most skilful manner, e0 as to develop the 
volatile oil which imparts the grateful aromoa that 
is the special characteristic of the best teas; The 
chemical analysis discovers in unusual abundance the 
alkaloid theine—the substance to which tea owes its 
valuable properties a8 a food—giving rest and com- 
fort to the weary, tranquility in nervous excitement, and, 
by some marvellous means, while preventing waste 
of nervous eaergy, promoting intellectual activity. As 
it appears to mo, this combination of tea and hop 
ig a most happy idea, by which the undesirable pro- 
perty of ordinary tea—namely, its astringency—is sen- 
sibly diminished snd modified, whilst et the same 
advantageous tonic property of the hop introduced. 
In my opinion the hop tea will prove to be a great 
boon to many persons hitherto debarred owing to 
excess of astringency, the use of ordinary tea.’’ 

There is no questioning the value of such testimony, 
although to the common-sense consumer it hardly needs 
the opivion of a scientific expert to demonstrate the 
advantage of counteracting the evil effect of excessive 
tea-drinking upon the nerves and digestion by the 
addition of an ingredient which is admittedly a 
valuable sedative and an excellent stomach tonic. 
Conceivably, there may be thousands to whom tea 
has been a forbidden luxury who may hencaforth, 
through this simple invention, find no bar to their 
enjoyment of it; and this, indeed, seeras to be the 
ease, for in the comparatively short time in which 
hop tea aas been before the public the demand for 
if has grown throughout the country to an extent 
which sufficiently il ustrates the hold which it has taken 
upon the public fancy. Upwards of fifteeu hundred 
local agents sell it throughout the United Kingdom, 
and one retail agent alone is credited with the sale 
of 15 tons in six months, 

The idea of mixing 
seoms _ sufficiently 
tion is hardly 
not protected 
trade being 


hop conss with tea 

simple, but the manipula- 
simple enough—even were it 
by patents—to permit of the 
teken up by any whose cloze study 
of the subject does not justify their posing 
as expeits. it was very early discovered, for 
instance, that brewers’ hops, dried and _ pre- 
pared in the usual manner and exposed to sulphurous 
fumes, were totally unsuitable for tea-blending, where 
delicacy of flavour must be retained. Hence the Hop 
Tea Company, to whom Mr. Snelling disposed of his 
English patents, found themselves under the necessity 
of treating the hops ab dnitio, and hence the pleasant 
tea-hous on the Medway of which I had heard so much, 
and to visit which was one of the objects of my day at 
Maidstone. 7 

This picturesquely-situated factory condenses its year’s 
work into about eight weeks—the Kentish hop season 
—in the course of which time sufficient hop must be 
prepared to cover the estimated requirements for the 
ensuing twelve mooths, The hops come in fresh from 
the surrounding country: the factory is now at its 
busiest, ard the hops were arriving when I was there— 
fresh, green, and =  fragrant—with that seductive 
and indescribable  hop-fragrance which, like the 
flavour of tomatoes, grows upon one by familiarity. 
On arriving, the hops ara spread to “ wither” for six 
or eight hours ou trays in the upper floor of the 
fuctory, across which a thorough draught of fresh air 
blows from the M>cdway and the open country beyond. 
After the “ withering,” the hops go to the rolling 
machine, wherein about a ton a day are triturated be- 
tween two wooden surfaces. The erushed hops are then 
sifted, and the thicker stalks that will not pass the sieves 
are put back for another crushing; then, after being 
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allowed to ferment for two to four hours, they pass 
into a “Sirocno ” tea-drying machine, and, after ex- 
posure toh t air at 300 degrees for about 20 minutes, 
they ate ready for packing for despatch to the London 
warehouse. 

The essence of Mr. Snelling’s system lies, it will be 
geen, in the adoplion of the regular tea-growers’ 
methods, and in perfecting it he enjoyed the advantage 
at the outset of the practical co-operation of one of the 
best known of the Assam planters, Mr. Patrick Eugees 
Macgregor, who undertook the manipulation of the 
first samples of hops that were treatcd at Maidstone 
last year. The ordinary system of hop drying for 
brewers purposes takes about ten hours, during which 
the hops are exposed to the fumes of sulphur and 
charcoal. Inthe ‘ Sirocco” the process is rapid end 
effectual, and the kops come in contact with nothing 
but heated air. : 

Here, then, ends the Maidstone part of the 
history of the hop tea manufacture. The 
bleuding takes p!ace in the L-ndon warehouses and 
here it may be well to note that none but carefully 
selected India and Ceylon teas are used. The bop, 
notwithstanding its crushing and sifting, requires 
some further cutting ian a macuine to ensure its 
perfectly mixing with the fincr leaf of the teashrub, 
but in the mixing prccess there is nothing distinctive 
apart from what may be teen in any tea warehouse. 

Hop coffee and hop cocoa are other preparations 
which are covered by Mr. Snelling’s patents, and 
the production of which forms ® part, although a 
minor one, of the Company’s operations. In these 
cases, {o ensure @ perfect mixture, the hops are 
ground toan impalapable powder. The bop ce a, 
in particular, is a very pleaganu$ preparation, the 
bitter of the hops counteracting to a great extint 
the native greasiness of the cocoa flavour which is 
objectionable to many people. 

Kentish people are proverbially loyal to 
their native industries. Above cverything they believe 
in hops, and the hearty way in which hop tea hasbeen 
taken up locally is very edifying. All the tea dealers 
sell it; you may get it, I believe, at all, the hotels—or 
at least, in my experience, at the leading one ye ancient 
Bell. 

For the original and existing Hop Tea, Company con- 
fines its field of operations to Great Britain alone, 
but Mr. Snelling has securei his patent rights where- 
ever they can be secured a'l over the world, and the 
Hops Tea Foreign and Cclonial Syndicate (Limited) has 
recently been registered, with the object cf dealing, 
either by sale or licexc*, with the patents granted for 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Indiv, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, the 
United States, Canada, Queensland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Ruesia. Tbe shares in the syndicate are being 
privately subscribed, but some proporticn wiil be offered 
to the public, and agents and licensees everywhere are 
in demand.—Zuropean Mail 
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VISIT OF AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR 
TO CHKYLON. 


The American Professor Goodale who visited the 
Ceylon botanical gardens some time ago, calling, when 
in Colombo, at the Observer Office, communicates the 
result of hia visit to the American Journal of 
Science. But for arogrettable oversight the details 
would haye appeared in our columns some time ago. 

1. Botanic Gardens in the Equatorial Belt and in 
the South Seas (First Paper.)—1t is my purpose ‘o 
give, in the following notes, some account of the more 
Important Botanic Gardens visited by me during a 
recent journey. The tour carried me from Genoa, 
through the canal at Suez, to Ceylon, in which country 
Peradenias and Huakgala were examined; thence to 
Adelaide in South Australia ; Melbourne and Geelong 
in Victoria; Hobart in Tasmania ; Dunedin, Christ- 
charch, and Wellington, in New Zealand; Sydney 
in New South Wales; Brisbane in Queensland ; 
Buitenzorg in Jaya; Singapore in the Straits Settle- 
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ment; Saigon, Hong Kong, end Shangha’, in China ; 
and Tokioin Japan, With the exception of Shanghai 
acd Tokio, the visits were made a‘ fayorable seasons: 
in northern China snd in Japan the spring was not 
far advanced, but the carly flowers were in perfec- 
tion. 

Le journey was undertaken with a view of secur- 
ing from the establishments in question for the 
University Museum at Cambridge, specimens illus- 
trative of the useful products ot ihe vegetable 
kingcom. Jn every irs'auce, the writer net witha 
co:dial reception and received innumerable conrtesies 
for which he desires to thank azain the directors, 
curators, end superinteudents of the various botanical 
establishments. Every facility +;as afforded for cares 
ful inspection of the workings of the gardens and 
meseums, aud, it ehould be added, of the educational 
institutions with which some of them were connected. 

A salisfactory photographicoutfit rendered it possible 
{o supplement the collection of photographic views 
which were purchaseable at most points; so that 
the series, now stored in the Museum at Cambridge, 
may be regarded as one of the iargest yet brought 
together. It ccmprises views uot only of groups 
of plants both in gardens and in their wild state, 
but of individual plants as well. THarly next year 
these illustrations will be accessible to visiting na- 
tureliets. 

The present sketch will follow essentially the route 
Outlined in & prececing paragraph, beginning with the 
gardens in Oey!on. 

PERADENIYA AND HaxGaitA (CrEYLON).—After the 
desert of Egypt and Azabia, and of treeless Aden 
have been parsed, the traveler comes, by an abrupt 
transition, upon topical luxurianee of vegetation. 
There is to be sure, a distane glimpse of Socotra, 
but its shores are too far away to yield anything 
plainly discernibie, end even Municoy, an Island lying 
between the Maldives and Laccadives, gives only a 
faint suggestion of plant life. Its low-lying land is 
jringed with scattered coconut palms, of which, later, 
one sees so many. Before reaching Ceylon the ship 
passes within sight of the southern point of India 
but no&$ near onough to show what its plants are 
like. In fact, therefore, the arrival in the harkoz of 
Co'omto brings @ surprise, Coming Corn to the 
shore, and extending as far ay the eye can reach on 
either side, are crooked* coconu: palms, here and 
there intermingled with trees having foliage of the 
deepest green. A botanist is struck at once by the 
superb capabilities of such a country for a tropical 
garden. These capabilities were not overlooked by 
the Duich, who succeeded the Portuguese in posses- 
sion. A Botanic Garden was founded by them at 
S'ave Island in Ovolombo, but when the Dutch were 
driven out by the British it fellinto neglect. There 
was, however, at this period, an excellent garden 
connected with the country place of the first English 
Governor, near Co'ombo, which at the beginning of 
his century was und:r the charge of a naturalist, 
who gave it somewhat the character of a botanical 
garden. 

In 1810, Sir Joseph Banks sketubed the plen for 
a Botantical Garden in Slave Island, Colombo, and 
succeeded in trsnsferring thither from Canton, Mr. 
Kerr, who becsme its chi-f. According io the work 
from which I have derived these facts, the Slave 
Island garden was found subject to flaods, and con- 
sequently the c-{ablisument was moved to Kalutara. 
One finds here and there in Colombo trzces of the 
old occupaucy remaining in the 1ames of some of 
the streets,—‘‘ Kew” for instance. From Kalutara 
the garden was transferred in 1821 to its preceut 


site. Sincs that time, the large garden has estab- 
liched four branches, in order to secure all the 


advantagea which can come from having land at: 
different altitudes and with different exposures. 

The branch gardens are (1) Badulla, founded in 1886, 
in the eastern part of the island, with an elevation 


* Crooked conveys the idoa of sharp anglis, whereas 
the cocount palms are gracefully bent,—Hp, 7, A. 
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somewhat over 2,000 feet. ‘ The climate here is some- 
what drier thanon the westernside of the hill region, 
receiving buf little rain with the southwest monscon.” 
(2) Anuradhapura, deting from 1883, about a hundred 
miles north ot the Jarge gardea, is the ancieat capital 
of the island. Besides the interesting ruins at this 
point which are well worth sceing, there exists the 
oldest historical tree inthe world, Meus religiosa, (the 
sacre1 Bo), assigned to 288 B.C. This garden bas 
a short rainy season and a hot dry climate. (3) 
Henaratgoda, 33 feet above the sea, and thoroughly 
tropical, is on the railroad running from Colombo to 
Kandy. If was founced in 1876. Here certain plan's 
which cannot Le grown at Peradeniya are very suc- 
cessfully cultivated. (4) Hakgala, established in 1860, 
as a nursery for Cinchona cuitivation, ie near Nuwara 
Eliya, (commonly pronounced “ Newralia’”’) the famous 
sanitarium. It is almost 6,000 feet above :ea-level,* 
in a place of surpassing beauty. Above the garden is 
a frowning double oliff 1,500 feet, bigh, and all round, 
the views are most attractive. The Gate affords one 
of the best of these. The Jandscape reaches over the 
Uva district towards the Haputale gap and the Madul- 
sima hills. On entering the garden the bewildermeat 
begins. On every hand one sees species in the most 
grotesque juxtaposition. Plants from Australia such 
as Oasuarinas and Acacias are perfectly at home with 
Hast and West Indiav, Japanese, and Hnglish plants. 
Of the latter there aro many which seemed thrifty 
and well establish ed. 

Although the garden is used primarily for experi- 
mental purposes it has been Jaid out with regard to 
effectiveness of grouping and wilh remarkable success. 
A botanical visitor ie, however, constantly trying to 
separate in his mind the different plants from the 
curious collocations which everywhere abound and 
demonstrate better than in any other place I have 
ever seen, the wide range of tolerance of climate. 
Tho Suprintendent Mr. W. Nock, who has had large 
experience in ihe West Indies, has carried on some 
interesting experiments in ecclimatizing plants from 
the western hemisphere, such as ‘ cherimoyer ” and 
the like. There are few plants in the garden more 
attractive from an economic point of view than the 
vegetables of doubtful promise, suchas Arracacha, and 
those of assured culinary position ‘‘ Ohoco” or ‘‘Ohocho” 
(Sechium edule) for example. Some of the medicinal 
plants in hand were doing well in every way, while 
others have proved somewhat disappointing, for in- 
stance, jalap and ipecacuanha- 

The ferns, especially the tree ferns, and the species 
of Eucalyptus form one of the marked successes at 
this garden: Mr. Nock stated that the most trouble. 
some weed inthe gardenisa species, (perhaps more 
than a single species) of Ovals: it is simply impossible 
to eradicate it. 

Peradeniya.—The gardens are four miles from 
Kandy, and about eighty from Colombo. The rail- 
road passes through lowlands and rice-fields, past 
native villages surrounded by plantains and coconuts, 
and through occasional jungles, untilit resches bighcr 
ground. Tho scenery changes rapidly, forests now and 
then appearing in the foreground, with occasional 
views of distant castellated mountains. As the moun- 
tains rise out of the terraced rice-ficlds and from the 
shrubs of the jungles, the eye catches on every hand 
glimpses of groups of bent coconut palmsand straight 
arecas. Itis difiicult to realize that these palms mean, 
perhaps without exception, buman habitations at their 
feet, Through these scenes of enchanting beauty, the 
railroxd has made its way, demanding here and there 
very skilful ongineering. The track is lined with 
Lantana, which is slowly giving way before the en- 
croachments of a still stronger invader, a Composite 
from Mexico.f Mimosa pudica is also widely spread as 
a strong weed. 

The drive from Kandy to the great garden is through 
a well shaded street lincd with native houses. These 
are gathered at short intervals into villages. 


* 


Somewhat over 
—lp. 7. A, 

t The “Californian daisy,” 
sunflower, is referred {o,—Ep, 7’ 


5,000, would be more correct 


really a 


edhe 


perennial 
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My first visits to this garden were made, as were those 
in every other instance save one on the whole tour, 
without reporting io the Director. In this way a 
student can take things very leisurely, and look up 
matters ofdetailwhich itis uot right or courteous to 
trouble the chiefs with: later, all special points of 
interest which havo escaped notice are likely to be 
brought out by a walk with the Director. The estab- 
lishment at Pe-:adcniya consists (1), of 150 acren 
of garden proper and of arboretum, (2) of a museum 
and herbarium with library attached. Tho Director, 


- Dr. Henry Trimen, widely known as an author and 


editor, controls not only these, but the branch gar- 
dens as well, making his headquarters at Peradeniya. 

Once for all it may be said that botanists are made 
welcome in every way, finding every facility for carry- 
ing on systematic work. The climate is healthful, 
provided one takes crdinary and reasonable precau- 
tions against exposure to the direct rays of the sun 
in the hottest part of the day. If1 remember rightly 
the director, even in his long walks through the gar- 
den and in his excursions seldom wears the conven- 
tional pith-helmet. American students need not fear 
that they will suffer greater discomfort from the hot 
weather at Kandy ond Peradeniya than in summer 
in the United States and Canada. Access to Ceylon 
(and for that matter, Jaya) has now been made s0 
easy by the newer swift steamers, that it scems ad- 
visable to mention these facts about the climate. 

It is impossible to describe the wealth of material 
piaced at the service of every visitor to the two great 
gardens of the equatorial belt, that under present 
review and the one at Buitenzorg to be considered in 
a.subs quent note, It is equally impossible to institute 
a comparison between the two. 

In both cf these vast establishments, the student 
finds magnificent specimens of all or very nearly oll 
the useful plants belonging to hot moist climates. Many 
yoars ago the writer had the privilege of seeing tropical 
plants at the Isthmus of Panama, but even the de- 
lightful impressions received on that occasion, which 
had perbaps become deepened with the lapse of time, 
were forgotten in the presence of the abounding lux- 
uriance of these palms, bamboos, glossy-leaved ever- 
greens and tangled climbers, 

At Peradeniya the most characteristic plants are 
s0 placed as to be seen to good advantage, This was 
frequently observed when in search of points of viow 
for photographing individual specimeus. More- 
over, the system of labelling is about perfect, Dr. 
Trimeu makes use of a large staff formed out of 
baked clay, shaped so as to give an inclined surface 
on which the name is plainly painted. These brick 
red labels with their painted disk are not unattractive; 
at any rate, they do not detract from the general 
effect of the broad lawns bordered by gigantic trees. 

The most remarkable single tree ia the garden is 
the Seychelles Palm or double coconut, now almost 
fifty years old. Tho giant and other bamboos, the 
grove of India-rubber trees near the main entrance, 
and the avenue of Oreodoxa, are only a few examples 
of the finer groups of single species. The most im- 
posing group of different species is that of the palms 
not far from the gate. The classified arboretum is 
rich in fine specimens, the principal orders beiny re= 
presented on a generous scale. 

The nurseries, kitechen-garden, rockery for succu- 
lents, ferneries, and clusters of economic plants are 
on a scale commensurate with the arboretum, As 
might be expected, the crchids are by no means 80 
fine as the collec‘ions one sees in large private estab- 
lishments in Hogland and on the continent: it is 
not possible {o command the conditions of growth for 
all the finer species with the same degree of certainty 
as in colder regions where a stove means something. 

At the time of my visit, Amherstia nobilis and the 
great crapo myrtlo were in full flower, anda largo 
Talipot palm in bloom was one of the most con- 
Spicuous objects. {£ was a little too early in Oeylou 
for some of the tropical fruits, and too late for a 
few others, but fortunately was able to remedy this 
lack farther on ia Queensland and Java. 

Among the finest of the photographic views of the 
gardens in Peradeniya are the following:—(l) the 
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main entrance, wilh ithe long lines of Assam rubber 
trees, and the cluster of different palms, (2) the 
avenue of royal pa'ms, (3) the different bamtoos at 
the ponds, (4) the distant view of the satinwood 
bridge. The view from the Herbarium is also one of 
great beauty. 

Visitors to the gardeng are greatly assisted by the 
intelligent native servants detailed to act as guides. 
They have a fair knowledge of the whereabouts of 
almost all the important plants and seldom go wrong 
with regard to names. It should be stated also that 
the natives employed in widely different stations in 
the establishment prove, accordizg to the Directoc 
and the Superintendent, general efficient. 

The Herbarium is rich in certain directicns and can 
be consulted by students under proper restrictions, 
The Museum is as yet small. 

It remaius to be said that plants and seeds are tor 
sale at the garden, et moderate prices. A Wardian 
case packed with forty assorted plants is shipped for 
40 rupees, say about 16 to 20 dollars. 

The influeuce for good which has been exerted 
in Oeylon by the garden and its branches is in- 
calculable. The establishment has proved a centre 
of scientific activity and of high ecovomic value, 

GALaG: 


-——----—- 
G. A. SALA ON THA DRINKING. 


A feminine coitributor {0 a contemporary appears, 
equally with the estimable Mrs. Fawcett, to be des- 
perately troubled in her mind touching the supposed 
evormities of tea-drinking by ladies—excesses which 
in the opinion of the enemies of the tea-pot, are 
grievously oggravated when the cup which cheers but 
not inebriates is accompanied by buns, scones, short- 
bread, and especially by the dark and dyspeptic 
plumcake. The foes of tea maintain that there is 
an utter Jack of dignity in tho spectacle of a bevy 
of ladies sitting at marble tables munching indiges- 
tion-breeding plumcake and sipping equally unwhole- 
some tea “from thick white bowls conventionally 
known as tea-cups.” It may be esked, however, is it 
absolutely essential to tea-drinking that the refresh- 
ment should be taken from a marble-topped table ? 
Would it be equally criminal to sip Souchong or 
Bokee while sitting at @ table of plain deal covered 
with American cloth, or at an “occasional” walnut, 
or mahogany, or rosewood, or from the copvenient 
and pretty dwarf table of ebouy and mother-of-pearl 
—the “mikra trapeze’ which the Greek ladies use 
as a support for the brass plateau that holds their 
dainty little coffee-cups? And, again, leaving on one 
side as a moot point the wholesomeness or unwhole- 
someness of tea, is it not foolishly calumnious, in the 
year 1691, to call our teacups ‘‘thick white bowls?” 
At least, they have handles, and are supplemented 
by saucers; and, if the correspondent of our contem- 
porary entered a Parisian crémerie in quest of a 
cheap breakfast, her café au lait or her chocolate 
would be served in what was literally a thick white 
bowl, very often with the white glaze chipped off in 
portions, and revealing the coarse brown earthen- 
ware beneath, and utterly destitute of a handle, 
to atone for the absence of which the customer 
would be furnished with a big spoon of the very 
cheapest and most lack-lustre form of electro. Even 
in the most fashionable cafés in Paris, the tea and 
coffee cups are thick and white and clumsy in potting, 
whereas in hundreds of houses of refreshment in 
London and at the seaside the tea equipage is light, 
pretty and tasteful. Hnglish pottery is fast becoming 
not only the most elegant but the cheapest in the 
world; and, seeing that quife a picturesque little tea 
service can be bought for five or six shillings, the 
stingicst of refreshment-house keepers would scarcely 
think it worth while to serve coffee in thick white 
bowls. 

Nor does the indictment sgainst tea stop at the 
charge that it is served at marble tables and with 
ugly and clumsy paraphernalia. The ladies aro warned 
that, although the decoctions of the fragrant herb at 
“tea-time” may be grateful and comforting, tea at 


*‘Jancheon-time” is adelusionandasnire. In response 
to this somewhat vague accusation it may be per- 
migsible to ask what is “iea-time?” We did not 
discover the properties of the tea-plant; the Chinese 
grew it and dried it and infused it thousands of years 
before England was ever heard of, and your China- 
man will sip tea from morning until night. 
Even in England, since the period when the uce 
of tea was first introduced, the hours at which 
we take our meals have been so frequently varied 
that itis a matter of extreme difficulty to decide at 
what bour tea should most appropriately ke consumed. 
Pope tells us that “ Great Anno, whom three rcalms 
obey, Did cometimes counsel takeand sometimes tea ”; 
and, looking at the fact that since in the days of 
Queen Anne Royalty and the nobility and gentry break- 
fasted at eight in the moraing, dined at one, and 
supped at eight, it is probable that tea-time may have 
been between three and four p.m. There was, how- 
ever, a5 we learn from Swift’s “ Polite Conver-ation,” 
a section of the beau monde which did not breakfast 
until nearly noon. Miss Notable, when Tom Neverout 
comes to breakfast at Lady Smart’, admits that she 
never rises before eleven, and it ig at that hour 
that her Ladyship entertains her gnest with tea, which 
is served with cream, and bread-and-bntter, The tea, 
of course, is in a ‘ dish,” which may have been a 
small china bowl without handles. Hogarth’s early 
pictures are replete with evidence that the little black 
boy in the turban who bore the tenkettle was in request 
not only at the orthodox tea-time, but at various periods 
throughout the day, Lady Smart, being apparently 
rather a dissipated dame, does not dine until three ; 
but when she bas regaled her gnests upon oysters, 
sirloin of beef, venison, pastry, pigeons, pudding, cider, 
and small beer, the ladies adjourn to their tea, while 
the gentlemen sit down to serious drinking of claret 
and burgundy. When they are pretty full of choice 
Gallic vintages they rejoin the ladies, aud tea is again 
served round to both sexes. Next Lady Smart rings 
for the footmsn, and bids him take nway the 
tea-tables and bring candles, it being understood from 
the context that itis now six o’clock on a September 
evening. Then they all go to quadrille, manille, 
spadille, and basto, and gamble furiously until three 
in the morning, more tea, and possibly a little punch 
having been served in the small hours. To all appear- 
ance, although tke use of tea throughout the eigh- 
teenth century was from its great costliness almost 
exclusively confined to the upper classee, it was drunk 
qnite as frequently in polite society as it is a present 
by all orders in the community; and it is worthy of 
remark that from the time of its first introduction into 
Europe it has been subjected to most violent attacks, 
now on the part of the medical profession, and now 
on that of thcess professors cf mivor morals who are 
always so anxious to put their fellow-creatures on the 
right path, but whose ignorance, prejudice, and lack 
of common sense lead them with melancholy frequency 
to follow a very wrong path themselves. There is no 
notice of tea being habitually drunk in England prior 
tothe Restoration; but so early ss 1641 Tulpius, a 
celebrated physician of Amsterdam, advised all his 
female patients to drink tea when they suffered from 
depression, and it is extremely probable that when 
Mary ascended the throne of these kingdoms as con- 
soré regnant with her husband, at the Revolution, 
she brought with her from Holland a canister of 
tea, as well as a provision of Dutch tiles, Dutch 
clocks, charity schools on the Dutch model, Dutch 
drops, Dutch dolls, and Dutchcleanliness, Tea made 
but slow progress in France until after 1789, but in 
1804 we find the author of the “ Almanach des Gour- 
mands” complaining that tea-parties, taking place at 
the unholy hour of three in the morning, had sup- 
piantcd the ‘‘gofiters,’ or after-auppers, of Parisian 
society. These postcenal teas were attended by dishes 
of game and pastry, and by libations of punch and 
bishop; but, at about the same period, it would 
appear that the frugal and patriarchal Swiss had 
established a regular five o’clock tea, to which, in its 
original simplicity, only bread-and-butter was added, 
although subsequently such complementary delicacies 
a3 biscuits, macaroons, and even ices were tolerated 
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At the present day the manner of the world’s tea- 
drinking may be rapidly surveyed and briefly sum- 
marised. he Chinese and Japanese enjoy the decoction 
of the herb just as their fvrefathers have done for 
unnumbered generaiions. The Auvglo-indians have 
their very early cup of tea with a thin slice of bread— 
and-butter, tho snack beiug known as the ‘‘ chota- 
hazri,” at five or six in the morning, a good two or 
three hours before breakfast, at which list-named 
meal tea may vie with coffee as a beverage ; and again, 
in Anglo-Indian society, the kettledrum, or five o’clook 
tea, takes 2 covspicuous place. Huropeau Lussians 
of the civilised classes drinks immoderate quantities of 
tea in tumblers, without milk or sugar, but with the 
zest of a slice of lemon-pes!, at ail hours of tho day. 
Among the peasantry and tho artisans the coarser 
kind of black tea is extensively patronised. South 
of Moscow “brick tea ”—that is to say, the in- 
ferior leaves of the plant mixed with sheep’s blood, 
and prersed into the form of cubes—-is the ordinary 
drink of the common people, and holds its own with 
vodka and qvas. The Tartars swill a horrible gruol, 
thick and slab, of ‘* brick tea,” suet, salt, pepper, and 
sugar, boiled in a chaldron. The Turks and Greeks, 
nationally speaking, know nothing of tea. Nor isita 
very recognisable quantity in the dietary of the Latin 
races, the Spaniards preferring chocolate and the 
Italians black coffee. Tho Germans are moderately 
fond cf tea, but they like coffee better, and beer best. 
In Paris the ure of tea is generally confined to polite 
society, and scarcely enters into the economy ot “ la 
vie bourgeoiser.’ It is among the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
that the consumption of tea is mo:t systematic and 
most extensive. ‘The Aus'ralians are essentially a tea- 
drinking people. There cannot, indeed, be the slightest 
doubt that the cause of temperance both in Australia 
and United States has been materially advanced by 
the prevalence of tea-drinking; and, if our kinsmen 
beyond the Atlantic or on the shores of the Pacific 
really suffer from dyspepsia, it is possible that their 
tendeucy to indigestion springs much less from their 
custom of tea-imbibing than from their habit of eating 
beefsteaks and mutton-clops for breakfast. As re- 
gards England, we wholly fail to see that the consump- 
tion of tea is immoderate, that it has injured the 
health of the community, or thatit has diminished the 
pative grace and dignity of Englishwomen. Envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness are much more con- 
ducive to indigestion than five o’clock tea.— Daily 
Telegraph, 
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ReGCeR a LS HONS Onn Ty. 
By Mr. H. B. Procror. 


“Thus God created man. God made food and drink, Rice, 
fire, and water, cattle, elephants, and birds.”—A Burmese 
account of the Creation. 


Extraordinary as has been the progress of the 
wheat trade of England during the last century, the 
wheaten loaf having supplanted those of rye and barley 
as the staple foodof all clesses of the people, it never- 
theless will not bear comparison when contrasted 
with the same movement in rice, the importation of 
which has increased not less than one hundred-fold 
during the same period. 

The rice trade of England continued in extremely 
small compass, and was limited to the varieties pro- 
duced in Oarolina, Bengal, and Madras, until the year 
of 1852, when the most fertile provinces of Burma 
were conquered and annexed to the British empire. 

Of all the countries in the world, Burma is the best 
adapted for the cheap cultivation of rice; all that was 
wanted wasa just and strong government, able to put 
down petty internal warfare, and willing to protect 
the cu tivators from excessive taxation, violence and 
oppression. 

These blessings, which universally attend British 
rule, soon changed the condition of the people from 
peer. poverty to the greatest prosperity, As soon 
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asthe war was over, and the country became settled 
the export trade in rice began, and since then it 
has steadily increased year by year, until in 1881 the 
exports to Europe amounted to no less than 726,650 
tons, besides which 178,600 tons were exported coast- 
wise andto other parts of the world. 

This immense addition to the rice supply of the 
world hasnot checked the trade in the same article 
from the rest of India, as might have been anticipated, 
but it has grown larger too; last year, the exports to 
Europe amounted to 89,650 tons. 

A cereal trade that is developing with such rapid 
strides cannot fail to be of interest to the milling 
world. As the subject has hitherto been somewhat 
overlooked and neglected by periodicals devoted to 
such subjects, we propose to give a short account of 
the history, cultivation, and manufacture of rice and 
its products, together with a few remarks upon its com- 
parative food value. 

The derivation of the word—arisi, Tamil; aruz, 
Arabic; oryza, Latin; riso, Italian; rice, English, 
points correctly toits Indian origin. It is acultivated 
variety of anaquatic grass, bearing when in theeara 
closer resemblance to barley than to any other of the 
English corn plants. 

The seed vessel grows upon separate, fine, hair-like 
stalks like the oat, each of which springs gracefully 
upwards from the main stem. The grain is inclosed 
in a rough yellow husk, which generally terminates 
with a thin spike or awn, though some varieties are 
awnless. The height varies from two feet to six feet, 
according to the variety. The grain must be removed 
from the husk, which adheres to it with great ten- 
acity, either by being pounded in a stamper pot or 
more generally by passing it through a pair of mill- 
stones, set a slight distance apart, which crack off the 
husk without crushing the grain. It has next athin 
skin or pellicle, which must be removed by scouring 
or decorticating, to make clean rice, just as barley is 
scoured for making pearl-barley. Rice in the huskis 
called ‘‘Paddy” (Malay, Padi); the husk which is 
removed is called Rice Shude; the meal which is 
obtained during the process is called Rice Meal. 

There are far more cultivated varieties of rice differ- 
ing more from each other than there are of wheat, or 
any other of the grain foods. The Karens, a hill 
race in British Burma, have names for forty varieties. 
Dr. Moore mentions 161 varieties growing in Ceylon, 
besides which there are those grown in China, Africa, 
Japan, and other parts of the world. The colors of 
the grain vary from coal black, dark red, pink, yellow, 
to ivory white; the shapes are various, and differ 
much from each other; some varieties are sweet, 
some others bitter ; some oily, others dry; some hard 
and translucent, others soft and chalky. Botanists 
have classified the varieties into four divisions: Early 
rice, Common rice, Clammy rice, and Mountain rice. 

Early viceisa marsh plant. It is sown between the 
end of March and beginning of May. It maturesin 
four months. It is grown mostly in India, China and 
Japan. Carolina andJaya rice belong to this division. 
The isolated attempts which have been made to grow 
Carolina ricein Burma haye failed, because it ripens 
sooner than the main crop of the country, and the 
birds collect in such numbers as to clear off the bulk 
of the crop before it canbe gathered in. 

Common rice gives the greatest yield. About 
twenty-five-fold. It is wholly a marsh plant. If the 
ground becomes dry before it arrives at matuxity it 
soon withers away. The Burmese crop belongs to this 
division. It is sown in June and reaped about six 
months after. 

Mountain rice grows on the Himalayas. It does not 
require irrigation and will stand great cold, pushing 
its way through snow. It has been grown as an ex- 
periment in England. 

Clammy rice has the advantage of growing on wet 
or dry lands. It ripens in five months. Varieties of 
the two first divisions are those most known in com- 
merce. 

There can be no doubt that the rice plant is of 
Indian origin. Wild rice, growing in the waste 
marshes, is still eaten as aluxury on the Madras coast, 
The grain is small, white, and sweet; it brings ahigh 
price, butthe plnat does not pay togrew, hecause if 
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returns so small a yield compared with the cultivated 
varieties. Rice is the grain food most preferred by 
half the human race. In the Indian peninsula it is 
the principal food of 100,000,000 of the people ; so 
strongly are they impressed with the superiority of 
rice as afood that in Southern India a peasant will 
indicate his well-to-do or impoverished condition by 
telling you that he eats rice twice a day, or once only, 
ornotat all. But the poorest people rarely taste it; 
they eat varieties of millet, raggy deri, or other 
cheaper foods. 

Tradition teaches that rice is the most ancient food 
of India, and as such it is invested with almost a 
sacred character. It is used in many of the sacrifices 
and other religious ceremonies. One of the purifactory 
rites after birth is feeding the Hindoo infant with 
rice during six months. The Hindoo household must 
daily perform the five acts of worship, the fourth of 
which is scattering rice grains at his door, with the 
prayer: ‘ Om to all the Visvaderas, to the wniversal gods, 
men, beasts, birds, reptiles, etc.’ After death comes the 
most important rite of all, called ‘“‘ Araddha,’ which 
is offering the pinda or ball of rice, accompanied with 
prayers and libations to the departed spirit. The 
participation in this rice is accepted as evidence of 
kinship, and gives a title to a share of the deceased’s 
property. 

The most ancient written account of the cultivation 
and trade in rice, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, may be foundin the Shoo-King or Chinese classics, 
translated in Medhurst’s Ancient China, which des- 
cribes the drainage and irrigation works constructed by 
the Emperor Yu, on the Yangtse river, about 2356 B.C., 
afew years before the date usually given to the 
Noachian deluge. It describes the mode of collecting 
revenue from the paddy lands, as follows:—‘'To the 
distance of 500 le (140 miles) from the Royal City was 
theland of feudal tenure; for the first 100 le (28 miles), 
therevenue consists of the entire plant of the grain ; 
for the second 100 le, they had to pay the grain and 
half the straw; for the third 100le, they had to bring 
the grain in the ear, while all these rendered feudal 
service; for the fourth 100 le, they paid the grain in 
the husk, and for the fifth 100 le, they brought the 
rice cleaned.” 

A most ingenious mode of collecting the revenue 
where the cost of carriage isso great, and the roads so 
bad, asthey are in China to the present day. 

Coming nearer home, rice may certainly take its 
place among the cereals cultivated in Ancient Egypt 
and Syria. Pliny, the naturalist, does not give it in 
his list of Egyptian plants, but Wilkinson considers 
there is abundant reason for supposing it was cultivated 
in the Delta. This isconfirmed by illustrations taken 
from a tomb at Thebes, some 3000 B. C. Wilkinson 
supposes that it represents the pulverizing of certain 
sibstariGée in a mortar. If it be compared with the 
process of rice cleaning as carried on in China at the 
present day, there can be no doubt but thatit represents 
the same process as it was practised in Ancient 
Egypt nearly 5000 years ago. It is done by pounding 
the rice in wooden or stone pots, with a pointed pestle 
or beater; the pot is kept full of grain, so that the 
skin is remoyed by the continued trituration and 
friction of one grain against another, without pul- 
yerizing or breaking them. Another process is 
worked by the foot, which is the method preferred 
in Burma, Japan, and parts ofOhina. he operation 
is referred to in Proverbs ‘xxvii, 22: ‘ Though thou 
shouldst bray a foolin a mortar among wheat (grain ?) 
with a pestle, yet will not his folly depart from him,” 
or as the same idea is rendered in one of our own 
proverbs, ‘Folly is more than skin deep.” ‘Thereis 
no sense in the translation as given in the authorized 
version. he word translated ‘‘wheat” means 
literally ‘‘pounded grain,” and, undoubtedly, refers 
to the decorticating process, which, according to Pliny 

and Herodotus, was applied to rice and barley but 
not to wheat. 

Pliny’s description of the vice plant seems to show, 
though he knew the grain, he had never seen it actually 

owing, the description is so wide from the mark. 
i his treatise on the food plants of India he says: 
“But the mostfavorile food of all these is rice, from 
which they prepare ptisan (pearled grain) similar to 


that prepared from barley in other parts of the 
world. The leaves of rice are fleshy, very like those 
of the leek, but broader; the stem isa cubit (18 inches) 
high, the blossom purple, and root globular, like a 
pearl in shape” (B. 18, cap.13). He goes on to say 
that ‘Hippocrates, one of the famous writers of 
medical science, has devoted a whole yolume to the 
praises of ‘ptisan,’ the mode of preparing which is 
universally known.” 

The cultivation of the plant in Europe was, accord- 
ing to Captain Baird Smith, introduced by the Moors 
into Spain in the eleventh century, and from thence 
into Italy a century later. Gibbon considers that it 
was cultivated in Spain before the Christian era, and 
that the rice was imported from Spain which was 
used for making the wedding cake in the simple con- 
farreation ceremonies of the old Roman Republic. 
Be this as it may, itis certain that it was not culti- 
vated toany large extent in Italy until quite modern 
imes. 

Rice cultivation has always been heavily taxed, and 
in some of the states absolutely prohibited, owing to 
the malaria rising from the swampy lands. Since 
Italy became a kingdom and legislation on the subject 
has beccme more uniform and less capricious, the 
cultivation of this, the most profitable crop to the 
farmer, has so extended in the rice meadows of Lom- 
bardy and other similarly situated lowlying lands 
that the Italian rice crop of 1880 amounted to no 
less than 500,000 tons, and it is annually increasing in 
amount, The cultivation of rice in Georgia and 
Carolina, which have produced the finest seeds in the 
world, only commenced about the year 1790. 

In a pamphlet published in London, in 1701, on 
“The Importance of British Plantations in America,” 
it is mentioned as a recent circumstance, that ‘a 
brigantine from te island of Madagascar hap; ened to 
put into Charleston, having a little rice seed left, 
which the captain gave to a gentleman named Wood- 
ward. From part of this he hada very good crop, but 
he was ignorant for some years howto cleanit. It 
was soon dispersed over the province, and by frequent 
experiments and observations they found out ways of 
producing and manufacturing it to so great perfection 
that it is thought to exceed any other in value.’ Mr 
Dubois, the treasurer of the Hast India Company, 
sent a further supply of seed a few years afterward. 
By careful selection of the seed, and cultivation in 
trenches on a suitable soil, the Carolina seed has 
become so famous that it has been exported to Java, 
Italy, Madras, and other countries. The finest Indian 
varieties are grown from American seed. 

Since the American war and the abolition of slavery, 
as the free negroes object to working in the swampy 
rice lands, associated as they are with fever and 
malaria, rice cultivation is becoming less each year, 
and the export trade of Carolina rice to Hurope in 
spite of all attempts to bolster it up with protective 
duties, has practically ceased. The American millers 
are losersrather than gainers by the duty imposed for 
protecting the trade, which is now two and one-half 
cents per pound, or over 100 per cent. ad valorem on 
imported cleaned rice, thus causing the American 
consumer to pay double for his rice. As the crop 
raised issmaller every year, he has not only no rice to 
export, but must import the balance of his supply 
from the Hnglish, or other markets. Were the duty 
removed, the more expensive Carolina rice would 
again be largely exported to Hurope, and be replaced 
by astill greater import of Burmese rice for the 
American home trade, tothe benefit of cultivators, 
millers, shippers, and all concerned; a remarkable 
instance of injury done toa trade by the duties intended 
to protect it. 

It is difficult to trace the time when rice was first 
imported into great Britain. Shakespeare mentions 
it as a great luxury. The clown in Winter’s Tale 
says:—‘‘ Three pounds of sugar, five pounds of cur- 
rants, rice; what will thissister of mine do with rice? 
But my father hath made her mistress of the feast, 
andshe laysit on.” The supply then came from Italy. 
It was superseded early in the eighteenth century b 
rice from our American colonies and India. We di 
not begin to mill rice for ourselyes to any appreciable 
extent until the early part of the present century 
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McCulloch in his Commercial Dictionary, in 1832, tells 
us that “afew years ago Hng.and was principally 
supplied with clean rice direct from Carolina ; latterly 
it Hae been much reduced. An improved mode of 
separating the husks, which throws out the grain clean 
and unbroken, has been lately practised in this 
country. As the grain preserves its sweetness and 
flavor better during along voyage then when shelled, 
it is now principally imported rough from Bengal and 
the United States. No doubt the heavy duty (15s. 
per cwt.) on American cleaned rice has powerfully 
contributed to thisresult. “He says the consumption 
which was lately only 2,000 to 2,500 tons annually is 
rapidly increasing,” partly owing tothe late reduction 
of the duty on Indian rice from{5s.to 1g. per cwt. 
Tt has now, however, been very generally introduced 
among the middle and to a certain extent among the 
lower classes; there can be little doubt that its con- 
sumption will continue to increase according as the 
various qualities of this cheap and highly useful grain 
come to be known. It is likely therofore, thatit will 
in the future form an article of importance in the 
trade with India. 

The experiences of the last half century show how 
these anticipations have been more than fulfilled. 
The rice imports have during that period increased 
a hundred fold: the increase still continues, and 
there is fair reason to suppose that the commercial 
enterprise, industry and mechanical ingenuity of the 
‘English people will, for many years to come, in spite 
of continental opposition, enable them. to still farther 
develop and retain the foremost position in the rice 
trade of the whole world.—Louwisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer. 

a 
SUGAR IN INDIA. 


It may be remembered that in May last year, 
Messrs. Travers and Co., Limited, wrote to the 
Secretary of State for India on the subject of sugar 
production in this country. Reference was made 
on the point raised to the various local governments, 
and the following is the letter from the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State, covering the 


correspondence, dated “Calcutta, 24th December, 
1889,” and is as follows:— 
“The improvement of sugar production and 


manufacture in this country has been the subject 
of attention both of the authorities and of cap- 
italists since the beginning of the century, and 
various attempts have been made to establish factories, 
none of which appear to have been attended with any 
permanent success unless supplemented by the sale 
of rum and liquors. Sugar refining alone has not 
proved sufficiently profitable to maintain a factory. 
Tf this had been the case, there appears to be no 
yeason why the industry shou'd not have been 
largely taken up by private capitalists. 

“Some of the main difficulties against which the 
industry has to contend are believed to be these :— 

“¢a) The cultivation of sugarcane is limited by 
the supply not only of water for irrigation, but also 
of manure. 

“(b) As cultivation in India is confined to small 
farms or holdings, each cultivator who is able to 

ow the crop at all can only find manure enough 
for a small area, generally less than half an acre, 
of sugarcane. The plots of sugarcane are therefore 
greatly scattered, even in a canal-irrigated tract. 

“¢c) A central factory has accordingly to bring 
in its supplies of cane in small quantities over 
varying distances, in many cases the distance being 

eat. 

“¢d) The carriage of canes over long distance 
even in a climate like that of the Mauritius, is 
detrimental to the juice for purposes of sugar-making. 
It is much more so in India, where the canes ripen 
at the season when the atmosphere is driest and sutter, 
therefore, the maximum of injury. 

““¢e) The Mauritius system of growing large canes 
at intervals is not adapted to the greater part of 
nidia where, in order to prevent the ingress of dry- 
air into the fields, small canes have to be grown in 
close contact. 


“(f) The amount of cane which can be grown, 
limited as it is by the supply of water and manure, 
barely suffices for the wants of the Indian population. 
It seems to be at present as profitable to produce 
coarse sugar for their use, as highly refined sugar for 
export. Thereis, therefore, no sufficient inducement 
to capital to embark on the more difficult and expensive 
system. 

‘““A further obstacle to sugar refining in India exists 
in the high diffierential rate which the conditions of 
our excise system require to be placed upon spirits 
made on the European method, as compared with 
that levied on spirits manufactured by the indigenous 
process. The sugar refiner in India is thus placed at 
a disadvantage in respect to the utilisation of his 
molasses in the form of spirits. 

“Tn view of the circumstances above noted, we are 
unable to advocate any attempt being made at the 
cost of the State to establish model factories. We 
are inclined to attach much confidence to the views 
and conclusions formed by Messrs. Thomson and 
Mylne, who have paid, for many years, practical 
attention to the subject of sugar cultivation and 
manufacture by ryots, and were the first to introduce 
the portable sugar-mills which haye now spread over 
India. They advocate the gradual improvement of the 
ryots’ method of manufacture rather than the introduc- 
tion of more expensive and centralising systems. The 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture have, of recent 
years, directed attention to this question, and may 
usefully be desired to continue to do so. 

“We are also willing to advocate the establishment 
of agricultural experiments in those comparativel 
limited tracts of the country (such as Eastern Bengal, 
where there is a moist climate and a more or less 
abundant supply of manure) in which the Mauritius 
methods of cultivation have prima facie prospects of 
success, and we are prepared to advise our local 
governments andadministrations to give every reason- 
able support to sugar factories and refineries which may 
be established by private enterprise.” : 

Messrs. Travers’s reply to the correspondence is, 
dated 21st February, 1890 :— 

“We observe that while all the officials wha 
have reported fully confirm our information as to 
the great, and indeed excessive, waste in Indian sugar 
manufacture, yet that they are able in some degree 
to explain the causes of the existing state of things, 
while the opinion is general that it would not be 
wise for the Government to establish experimental 
central sugar factories. 5 

“Tt would be presumptuous on our part to offer 
any comments on a question so fully taken up by 
the local authorities on the initiative of the Secretary 
of State. 

“Tt only remains for us, in coucluding the corres- 
pondence, to acknowledge the very great courtesy 
with which our necessarily. imperfectly informed 
emarks have been received, and the promptitude 
with which action has been taken owing to the 
recognition by the India Office and the local 
authorities of the great importance of sugar manu- 
facture to India, and the possibility of a great 
development in it.—We are, &c., 

“Pro. J. Travers and Son, Limited, 
“ (Signed) J. W. Roczrs. 


“P.S.—We may mention that ‘German granulated: 
a small white dry crystal sugar made direct from 
the beetroot, is now being shipped from Hamburg 
to India; so that the ryots will not have Mauritius only 
to compete with at home. We believe this sugar 
costs about 16s. per ewt. laid down in Bombay, and 
that the bounty on its export does not exceed 6d. 
to 9d. per ewt,’’—Proneer. 


ee ies 
RICE CLEANING IN HONG KONG. 


The United States Consul at Hong Kong poy. 
that all the rice received there is unclean, with the 
exception of that brought from China, the average of 
paddy perae aout 20 per cent. It is prepared for 
market at Hong Kong, with the exception of those 
shipped to Canton, which, owmg to the cheapness 
of labour in comparison with Hong Kong, is cleaned 
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there. The process of cleaning is slow, and the 
labour most harassing. It is first run through hand 
sieves to separate the paddy from the grain. The 
paddy is first run througha machine made of wood, 
shaped not unlike a set of millstones, both sawn 
froma log about three feet in diameter. Into the face 
of the under block, and flush with it,is let a circular 
stone of a diameter to leave a five-inch rim of wood. 
‘Lhis stone is opposed to an opening or eye in the 
upper block of a like diameter, into which is fitted a 
penton board. The opposing surfaces of the two 

locks are cut into grooves three-eighths of an inch 
wide, one-fourth of an inch in depth, and about the 
same distance apart, the intervening ridges of wood 
being carefully trimmed about every three hours, in 
order to be kept sufficiently sharp. The upper block 
is dragged round by means of a hook at the end of 
a wooden handle fastened to a staple driven into the 
rim, a single workman turning it and, at the same, 
feeding the machine by throwing the paddy with a 
wooden paddle into the eye, from which itis distributed 
outward by the centrifugal force. This breaks and 
loosens the husk from the kernel, after which it is 
tun through a fanning mill, constructed with about 
the same regard to mechanics as the rudimentary 
machines described above. The grain, divested of 
husk, is now ready for the scouring process, which 
is done in stone mortars, holding about a bushel. 
These are set into stonework level with the floor, at 
an angle of about 30 degrees, twenty or more being 
distributed about, according to the size and shape of 
the room. A wooden framework is built over the 
mortars in sucha way that a stone pestle, weighing 
twenty-five pounds, fixed to a beam pressing over a 
‘fulerum, is rapidly dropped upon the grain. This is 
accomplished by a workman, who steps quickly upon 
the short end of the lever, and as quickly removes 
his weight when the pestle has been elevated to the 
highest point. The number of strokes considered 
necessary for this part of the process varies with the 
kind of rice, from two to four thousand. Ashes made 
from rice husks, to the amount of one-fourth of a pound, 
are added to each mortar of grain at the beginning of 
the pounding, and a second time when the pounding 
is half finished, the rice by this time haying become 
quite warm. It is now taken from the mortar to be 
sifted, after which it is replaced for foot-scouring, 
ashes being added for the third time. A _ bare- 
footed workman, supported from falling by reclining 
in a kind of swing, treads in the mortar, which 
causes a rapid movement of the rice. This is con- 
tinued for from thirty to forty minutes, when it is 
taken out and sifted, and is now ready for market. 
A part of the dust, composed of ashes and disin- 
tegrated rice, resulting from the scouring, is combined 
with 10 per cent. of salt and used in preserving 
vegetables. What remains is given to swine. Consul 
Simon says that, crude as these appliances are, they 
accomplish the work with the least breaking and 
crushing of the grain possible, and no doubt. com- 
prise most of the principles upon which rice-cleaning 
machinery is, or should be, constructed. The rice 
merchants in Hong Kong say that owing to the 


cheapness of labour, improyed machinery propelled’ 


by steam, such as is in use in Bangkok and Saigon, 
would not be profitable in Hong Kong, and would 
not be permitted in China, where a vast number of 
people find, in rice-cleaning, their only means of 
earning aliving.—Jowrnal of the Society of Arts. 


— 
BORNEO AS A FIELD KOR PLANTING 
ENTERPRISE. 


Having travelled through the Island of Borneo, 
and observed in the course of my peregrinations 
what was being done in the way of planting, a short 
account may probably be of interest to planters. 

3orneo lies in an easterly direction from Singa- 
pore, the distance being about one thousand miles. 
Lhe climate throughout the year is almost the same, 
viz, the temperature remains almost unchangeab’e 
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(Generally from seventy-five to eighty degrees in the 
shade), and heavy showers of rain, not infrequently 
accompained by thunderstorms, fall every other four 
or five days, which give the atmosphere a most 
delightful freshness that never tends to make it either 
unhealthy or oppressive. Borneo is, comparatively 
speaking, a hilly country, and at an elevation gene- 
rally from four hundred to two thousand feet. Plant- 
ing is carried on principally in tobacco (coffee and tea on 
a small scale as yet), pepper, sago and tapioca and 
various kinds of fruits. A great number of Dutchmen 
have recently obtained valuable consessions from 
the British North Borneo Company for tobacco plant- 
ing, and every year witnesses a great many people 
proceeding there—to say nothing of the large com- 
panies which are being continually formed to extend 
planting operations in that glorious Island. The 
Dutchmen, who are the principal planters, go in 
entirely for tobacco; and the first shipments which 
were sent home, about four or five years ago fetched 
the highest prices of any in the London markets. 
The result has been that more land is sought for, 
obtained and opened up, and the profits arising 
therefrom are immense, there being no native 
competition ofany kind whatever to cope with. Coffee 
has also been a great success in the Government 
plantations, which lie about one hundred miles in a 
south-easterly direction from Sandakan, the capital 
of the British North Borneo Company, which is easily 
accessible by either steamer or boat. The natives 
have purchased quantities of plants which seem to 
grow remarkably well in their gardens. They donot 
grow any coffee for exportation, but simply enough 
for their wants; and this coffee, which they do plant, 
(Coffee Arabica) and which they do not appear to 
take pains about in cultivating, is certainly as fine as 
any I have ever tasted. 

Tea is also grown, but not to any extent, for the 
simple reason, I presume, that no tea planter has as 
yet proceeded to Borneo (at least during my stay I 
never heard of one) for the purpose of trying 
whether it could be grown profitably or not. I do 
not profess to know much about tea, but the tea 
gardens I have seen in the Straits Settlements, which 
belonged to Ceylon planters, who told me they were 
as good, if not infinitely better than any in Ceylon, 
were certainly not richer or better looking than 
those I saw in Borneo. It seemed, as far as I 
observed, that it was a matter of perfect in- 
difference whether tea or coffee was planted on the 
hills or plains as both sppeaed to thrive well on 
either the one or other without any trouble whatever. 
During my wanderings through the country, it was 
nothing unusual to come upon small tea gardens 
belonging to natives, all of which seemed to be 
rowing up with the greatest luxuriancy and profusion. 
he natives appeared to take not the slightest trouble 
about them, and it looked as if all they had todo was 
simply to plant and await results. Indigo has not, as 
far as I am aware, yet been attempted, but since my 
arrival in Calcutta, I have been asked by one or two 
planters regarding the soil, &c., &c., in Borneo, and 
from what I told them they were apparently under 
the impression that it would grow well there. I 
cannot conceive any reason why indigo, teaand coffee 
should not do well in Borneo, especially from what 
I have seen of the latter two, and I think it would 
be advantageous for those planters who have the 
time to spare to take a trip to that lovely country, 
and see what it is like for themselves. As I haye 
already mentioned, Dutch planters are flocking in at 
present and are making piles of money in tobacco. 
They knew nothing about what Borneo was like, till 
they tried it with the above results; and why cannot 
indigo, tea and coffee planters do thesame? The 
pepper vine, sago and tapioca are grown extensively, 
and flourish remarkably well, especially the former, 
on rich brown soils. Large concessions of land are 
easily obtained from the Company. The leases ex- 
tend to nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and the 
amount to be paid to the Government is, I forget 
the exact amount at present, trifling. 

Although the Dutch planters prefer Chinese coolies, 

import, there are some twelve different 
orneo, out of which any number of men 
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are to be had. I should imagine that Malays and 
Kadayans would be by far the best coolies to engage, 
as they chiefly devote their time to agricultural pur- 
suits, especially those who dwell in the interior. 
Labour is also: cheap, in fact in some parts of the 
Island money is totally unknown. A native would 
think far more of a few empty beer bottles or empty 
tobacco tins than he would of a handful of dollars. 
This, of course, applies to the inland tribes. As a rule, 
the natives are most peaceful and obliging, and I should 
not think that any difficultiesin the shape of organising 
any amount of coolie labour which might. be necessary 
wouldbemet. The rainfall for the yearin Borneo would, 
I think, compare favourably with that of India, although 
rainy and hot seasons, which make the climate of India 
so unbearable, are unknown. The sea breezes, which are 
wafted over the Island, are most refreshing, keeping 
the air always more or less cool, and such a thingas 
fever is almost unknown. The jungle in some parts 
is very dense, but it is astonishing with what rapidity 
the Malays fell it when they commence in earnest. 
There are a great many other things in Borneo as 
well as planting at which fortunes can be made, and 
alittle capital is all that is necessary to accomplish 
this. But to go into detail would occupy too much 
space, and probably be of no interest. I have endea- 
voured, although Lam afraid it is but a poor attempt, 
to show what prospects there are in the planting line ; 
and if any of your readers desired further informa- 
tion regarding Borneo, I should only be too glad to 
give it. Communication is kept up between Singa- 
pore and Borneo and China by steamers and sailing 
vessels. I happened to be in Borneo when Lord and 
Lady Brassey paid it a visit in 1887 (Lady Brassey's 
last voyagein the Sunbeam), and I well remember how 
His Lordship spoke in such high terms of the country, 
and sunk a good round sum of money in a timber 
concern there. It only requires capital and good men, 
and ifcapital and good men were forthcoming, there 
is no saying what is in store for the latter, in that 
magnificent Island, which has been so truly described 
as “The Gardens of the Sun.’—Indian Planters’ 


Gazette. 
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OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS. 


1. The history of fertilizers practically dates back 
to the time when bones were first applied to the soil and 
their value as a fertilizer was first recognised. Fer- 
tilizing with bones was first practised in England. 
Probably the first instance of their extensive appli- 
cation was in the case of the farmers living near 
Sheffield, England, who applied to the land the bone 
and ivory clippings, which were waste prodnets of 
the knife and button factories of Sheffield. These 
clippings amounted to about eight hundred tons a 
year and were regarded, until about a century ago, 
as a nuisance, the disposal of which was a serious 
problem to the manufacturers. 

In 1774 the agricultural use of bones was first 
publicly recommended by Hunter, and successful 
experiments were made with bone dust. 

About 1814, Alexander yon Humboldt called public 
attention to the use of guano as a fertilizer, which 
he had seen used by the natives of Peru. 

About 1817, the first superphosphate is believed 
to have been made by Sir James Murray. 

It was not until after 1820 that the use of phos- 
phates assumed any great commercial or agricultural 
Importance, and not eyen then was it appreciated 
what gave bones their value as fertilizers. 

About 1830, Peruvian guano began to beimported 
into Europe as a fertilizer, and a few years after, 
into the United States, especially at the South. 

About 1840, Liebig published the results of his 
researches and suggested that plants must obtain 
materials for their growth from the soil as well as 
from the air and water, which alone were previously 
supposed to furnish plant food; and, hence, that the 
proper life of a plant can be benefited by furnishing 
those elements that are necessary. It was shown 
that the phosphate of lime in bones gays them their 


value, and that, by dissolving bones with sulphuric 
acid, they were made much more effective. The 
demand for bones then outran the supply. Other 
sources were looked for, andin 1843 a new source of 
phosphate of lime was found in Spain, consisting of 
a rock which contained considerable amounts of 
phosphoric acid. On trial, this rock was found to 
be a substitute for bone. 

In the United States, farmers first used bones 
about 1790. The first bone mill was built about 
1830, and super-phosphates were first used in 1851, 
The discovery of the so-called South Carolina rock 
was a great boon to those using commercial fertilizers 
as this was found to take the place of bones. 

The investigations based upon Liebig’s theory 
showed that other elements in addition to phospho- 
rus must be used to secure the best results, and, 
gradually, commercial fertilizers containing other 
pene came to be manufactured and offered for 
sale. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


2. Until fifty years ago, agriculture was without a 
scientific working basis. T’o the investigations of the 
illustrious German chemist, Justus von Liebig, we 
largely owe the advances that have been made in 
agricultural methods during the last half century. 
The following four laws, which form the foundation 
of modern agricultural practice, were fully established 
by Liebig :— 

(1). ‘A soil can be termed fertile only when it 
contains all the materials requisite for the nutrition 
of plants in the required quantity and in the 
proper form.” 

(2). “ With every crop a portion of these ingre- 
dients is removed. A part of this portion is again 
added from the inexhaustible store of the atmosphere ; 
another part, however, is lost for ever if not re- 
placed by man.” 

(3). “The fertility of the soil remains unchanged 
if all the ingredients of a crop are given back to 
the land. Such a restitution is effected by manure.”’ 

(4). ‘‘Phe manure produced in the course of 
husbandry is not sufficient to maintain permanently 
the fertility of a farm; it lacks the constituents 
which are annually exported in the shape of grain, 
hay, milk and live stock.” 

These four laws of Liebig contain a clear state- 
ment of the principles underlying the use of fertilizers ; 
but, to understand their meaning with satisfactory 
clearness, we must know something more in detail 
about the following subjects :— 

(a.). The constituents and food materials of plants. 

(b.) The constituents of soils. 

(c.) The relations of soils and plants. 

These subjects will now be considered 
above order :— 


in the 


THE CONSTITUENTS AND FOOD MATERIALS OF PLANTS. 


3. To chemical analysis we owe all that we know 
about what plants contain or are made of. Less than 
eighty years ago nota single vegetable substance had 
been accurately analyzed; and although inthe thirty 
years following much was learned about the different 
elements contained in plants, it was not until after the 
investigations of Liebig that our knowledge of the 
chemistry of plants progressed with any satisfactory 
qegree of rapidity. 

CHEMICAL BLEMENTS. 


4. All matter is composed of about seventy dif- 
ferent chemical elements. A chemical element is any 
substance which cannot, by any known means, be 
separated into two or three different kinds of matter. 
For example, goldisan element, because, in whatever 
manner it may be treated, we cannot get anything out 
of it but gold; pure gold contains nothing but gold. 
So, nitrogen is an element, because, as faraswe are 
able to find out, it contains only one thing, that is, 
nitrogen. Similarly, carbon, sulphur, potassium, 
oxygen andiron are elements. 

Just as the twenty-six letters of ouvir alphabet are 
combined in yarious ways to form the words of a 
whole language, so these seventy elements or simple 
substances, constituting nature’s alphabet of matter, 
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are capable of being united to produce all the differ- 
ent chemical compounds that go to make up the 
countless forms of matter. The number of different 
combinations possible between these seventy elements 
is practically infinite. 


ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION OF PLANTS. 


5. When we state what elements any substance 
contains, we give its elementary composition. For 
example, sugar contains the elements, carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen; this is a statement of the elementary 
composition of sugar. So, when we state what 
elements a plant contains, we give its 
elementary composition or analysis. The term ulti- 
mate composition means the same as elementary com- 
position. We will now consider the elementary com- 
position of plants. j 

6. The exact number of different kinds of plants 
growing on the earth has never been definitely ascer- 
tained: but the number probably exceeds 200,000. 
Of this large number, only afew have been subjected 
to careful chemical analysis, and yet, so uniform 
in all its great variety are nature’s methods of work- 
ing and building, that we can quite safely say that, 
so far as the elementary composition of plants is con- 
cerned, little remains tobe learned. Chemical analysis 
shows that, of the seventy elements known to exist, 
only fourteen are essential to produce all the differ- 
ent forms of vegetable life. 

While all plants contain certain chemical compounds, 
such as cellulose, albuminoids, etc., it may be that each 
plant contains,in some one or all of its parts, one or 
more chemical compounds peculiar to itself, so that 
theremay be as many distinct chemical compounds in 
the vegetable kingdom as there are different species 
of plants. This, of course, cannot be known absolutely 
until all plants in existence have been carefully 
analysed; but, whether the number of different 
chemical compounds in the vegetable kingdom be a 
few thousand or a few hundred thousand, we know 
that they are almost entirely made up of fourteen 
elements, and these, therefore, form the chemical 
alphabet of the vegetable kingdom, all the different 
vegetable compounds, like words from letters, being 
formed by the union of twoormore of these elements. 

The fourteen elements which are regarded as being 
necessary to the perfect growth and development of 
every plant are the following: Carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, silicon, 
calcium, iron, magnesium, manganese, potassium and 
sodium. The element fluorine is of frequent occur- 
rence in very small quantities, and the following 
elements areof rare or doubtful occurrence: Alumi- 
nium, barium, bromine, cobalt, copper, iodine, lead, 
lithium, nickel, rubidium, tin, titanium and zinc, but 
their occurrence is a matter of curiosity rather than of 
practical importance, for, unlike the fourteen named 
above, they seemin no way to be necessary to plant 
life. 


AIR-DERIVED AND SOIL-DERIVED ELEMENTS. 
7. The elements that are necessary tothe growth 


of plants may be divided into two quite distinct classes, 
which have important and marked differences. These 


two classes are: (1). Air-derived or organic elements. | 


(2). Soil derived or inorganic elements. 
| SOIL-DERIVED ELEMENTS. 


Phosphorus. 
Sulphur. 
Chlorine. 
Silicon. 
Calscium. 
Tron. 
Potassium. 
Sodium. 
Magnesium, 
Manganese. 


AIR-DERIVED ELEMENTS. 


Carbon. 
Hydrogen. 
Oxygen. 
Nitrogen. 


8. It is usual among writers on agricultural chemis- 
try to call these classes organic and inorganic ele- 
ments, but this use of these words is extremely in- 
accurate: for any element may be either organic or 
inorganic, according as it isor is not a part or pro- 
duct of an organized body. Oxygen, as it existsin the 


air, isinorganic matter; but when, through vital pro- 
cesses, it becomes part of an animal or plant, it is 
organic. 

9. These two classes of elements differ in three im- 
portant particulars, as follows :— : 

F rst.—The elements of the first class are derived 
exclusively from the air, either, directly or indirectly ; 
while those of the second class come exclusively from 
the soil. 

Second.—Air-derived elements disappear, for the 
most part, in the form of gases, when a plant is 
burned; while thesoil-derived elements, usually the 
smaller part, are left inthe form of a residue or ash, 
which further heating will not have any effect upon. 
Some carbon and oxygen and nitrogen are always 
found in the ash, while slight quantities of chlorine, 
sulphur and phosphorus are apt to be driven off by 
heating. The two classes of elements are, therefore, 
not so sharply defined in this regard as they are in 
respect tothe sources from which they come. 

Third.—These two classes differ very noticeably in 
regard to the quantities in which they are present in 

lants. Thus, the air-derived elements constitute, at 
east, ninety-five per cent. of the whole vegetable 
kingdom, while the soil-derived elements oceurin 
small quantities, varying from a fraction of one per 
cent. up to ten per cent., or even more in some cases. 
Because the soil-derived elements occur in so much 
smaller quantity, it does not follow that their presence 
is of less importance: in their absence, vegetation 
would disappear. 

We will now consider each of these elements in 
order, and mention briefly some of the more im- 
portant characteristics of each; but, before doing 
this, it is desired to explain the meaning of two or 
three chemical terms which we shall have occasion to 
use. 


ACID-FORMING ELEMENTS AND METALS. 


10, Ofthe fourteen elements which are found in 
plants, some are spoken of as non-metallic elements 
or acid-forming elements, because, in certain com- 
binations, these elements form well-known acids. The 
other elements are known as metallic elements or 
metals, 


ACID-FORMING ELEMENTS. METALS. 
Carbon. Calcium. 
Hydrogen. | Potassium. 
Oxygen. Sodium. 
Nitrogen. | Tron. 
Phosphorus. Magnesium. 
Sulphur. Manganese. 
Chlorine. 

Silicon. 


ACIDS AND SALTS. 

11. Anacidis acompound containing an acid-form- 
ing element combined with hydrogen and oxygen, or, 
in some cases, with hydrogen alone. The following 
examples will serve to illustrate :— 

Nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen form nitric acid; 
phosphorus, hydrogen and oxygen form phosphoric 
acid; sulphur, hydrogen and oxygen form sulphuric 
acid; chlorine and hydrogen form hydrochloric acid. ~ 
The common name of sulphuric acid is oil of vitriol ; 


‘the common name of hydrochloric acidis muriatic acid. 


12. A -saltis acompound formed by putting a meta, 
in the place of the hydrogen of an acid; that is, a 
acid differs from a salt simply in having a metal where 
the acid has hydrogen. Every acid has a salt corres- 
ponding to it. for example, as stated above, nitric 
acid consists of nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen. Now, 
if we put the metal potassium in the place of hydrogen, 
we have a compound containing nitrogen, potassium 
(in place of hydrogen) and oxygen. This com- 
pound is the potassium salt of nitric acid and is called 
potassium nitrate,.or, sometimes, nitrate of potash. 
Again, phosphoric acid consists of phosphorus, hydro- 
gen and oxygen; in place of hydrogen, put one of the 
metals, as calcium, and we have a compound contain- 
ing phosphorus, calcium (in place of hydrogen) and 
oxygen, which is the calcium salt of phosphoric acid 
and is called calcium phosphate, or, sometimes, phos- 
phate of lime. Similarly, ifa metal,as magnesium, is 

utin the place of the hydrogen of sulphuric acid, we 
ave the magnesium salt of sulphuric acid, ox magne- 
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sium sulphate familiar to usas Epsom salt. Ifin hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid, we put some metal, as sodium, in 
place of the hydrogen, we have a compound consisting 
of sodium and chlorine, which is the sodium salt of 
hydrochloric acid and is called sodium chloride, 
sometimes muriate of soda, familiar tousas common 
salt. 

The word ‘salt,’ as used in chemistry, applies toa 
great number of compounds, and many of the sub- 
stances we have to deal with in speaking of fertilizers 
are chemical salts, that is, substances formed by put- 
ting some metal in place of the hydrogen of some 
acid. 

CARBON. 

13. Imvorrance or Carson.—The element, carbon, 
may be called the central element of all animal and 
vegetable substances; for there isnot a living thing, 
from the smallest cell to the giant tree, which does 
not contain carbon asa necessary constituent. That 
all vegetable and animal substances contain carbon 
can easily be shown by simply heating them sufficiently, 
and thus causing them to blacken or char. When, 
for example, wood is heated, the different elements of 
which it is composed, are driyenoff in one form or 
another, but the carbon is the last to go, and remains 
behind as a black substance or charcoal, unless heated 

higher, when it disappears or burns: up. 

14. Occurrence or Carson in Nature.—Carbon 
usually occurs in nature united into compounds with 
other elements. Thus, most products of plant life 
contain carbon combined with the elements hydrogen 
and oxygen; such are starch. sugar and cellulose or 
woody fibre. Carbon, combined with oxygen, occurs 
in the air in the form of carbon dioxide, commonly 
called carbonic acid gas. Carbon, when combined 
with oxygen and some element such as calcium, occurs 
in the form of carbonates; for example, marble, lime- 
stone and chalk are chemically known as calcium 
carbonate or carbonate of lime. 

Carbon by itself or in the free condition, that is, not 
united with any other elements, is familiar to us in 
several different forms; the most common of these 
forms are (1) diamonds; (2) graphite, which is used in 
the manufacture of lead pencils; (3) ordinary wood 
charcoal; (4) lamp-black; (5) animal charcoal; (6) 
mineral coal. Excepting diamonds these forms of 
carbon are more or less impure, containing some 
other things mixed with the carbon. y 

15, It is pertinent to make here the inquiry, ‘“What 
is the relation of carbon to fertilizers?” Before we 
can answer this question satisfactorily, we must know 
what is meant by a fertilizer and what must be re- 
garded as necessary constituents of a fertilizer. We 
will, therefore, turn aside from our consideration of 
the element carbon and take the opportunity, at this 
stage, to give some definitions of general and special 
terms which we shall have occasion to use more or 
less frequently. 

DEFINITIONS. 

16. Frrrmizer.—s ordinarily spoken of, a ferti- 
lizex may be defined as any substance which, by its 
addition to the soil, is intended to produce a better 
growth of plants. 

_ The materials which come under the head of ferti- 
lizers are numerous in kind, and different both in form 
and in the manner in which they act. 

17. The following tabulated classification, while not 
strictly accurate in every respect, will serve to give a 
good generalidea of the number and relations of the 
termsused in speaking of fertilizers :-— 


{f Stable manure. 
3 Refuse vegetable 
matter. 
1, Natural; Green Crops for 
plowing under. 
Cotton Seed. 
(Muck, marls, ete. 


_ (1. Direct 
| a. complete or 
general, 
) a { Commercial) 6. incomptete 
2 Artifical< Chemical, or special, 
al | Prepared. 
II. Indirect ( Lime. 
Gypsum. 
Salt, ote, 


FERTILIZERS 


These terms are, in general, loosely and indiscrimi- 
nately used, as their meaning is often misunderstood ; 
‘and so anattempt will be made here to define them 
in accordance with the best usage of the terms. 

18. Adirect fertilizer is one that contains elements 
of plant food which are available at once, thatis, 
which can be taken up and used immediatly by plants. 

19. The term available is applied to plant food 
which is soluble, that is, in such a condition that 
the roots of the plant can take it up readily in 
solution. 

20. Plant food is unavailable when it is in an 
insoluble from, so that the roots of the plant fail 
to take up any part of it. A large proportion of 
plant food present in the soil is unavailable, but, 
by the action of air, water, carbonic acid, etc., it 
is gradually changed to soluble or available 
forms, which the plant can take up and _ use. 
As will be noticed later, phosphoric acid in ° the 
form of insoluble calcium phosphate, or phosphate 
of lime, is unavailable as plant food, but when con- 
verted into a super-phosphate, or soluble calcium 
phosphate, it becomes available. Unavailable plant 
food is potential food or food in reserve. 


21. An indirect fertilizer is one which does not 
furnish to the soil any needed plant food and which 
may not be a plant food at all, but which is 
characterized by the way in which it acts onthe matter 
already in the soil, changing more or less of it from 
unavailable plant food to an available form. For 
example, lime, gypsum, salt, etc., are indirect fertili- 
zers,so far as they have any fertilizing action. 
Later, some attention will be given to the action of 
some of the most familiar indirect fertilizers. 

22. Natural fertilizers include the solid and liquid 
excrement of animals, all kinds of vegetable refuse, 
green crops for plowing under, cotton seed, mucks, 
marls, etc, 

23. Artificial fertilizers are also known by such 
names as commercial fertilizers, chemical fertilizers, 
prepared fertilizers, etc., and are artificial preparations 
or mixtures of fertilizing materials sold under trade 
names. The fertilizing materials used in making 
these mixtures include the substances found in 
natural deposits and by-products of numerous in- 
dustries, which are obtainable by farmers only 
through the channels of trade. Some substances 
which might be classed as natural fertilizers, such 
as cotton-seed meal and tobacco stems, are also 
included among the materials of artificial fertilizers. 


24. Complete fertilizers, known also as genera! 
fertilizers, are those which contain nitrogen, phos” 
phoric acid and potash. 


25. Incomplete fertilizers, also called special fertili- 
zers, are those which contain only one or two of 
the three constituents, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. 


26. There is a common practice among farmers 
and dealers, of calling all commercial fertilizers ‘“ phos- 
phates,” regardless of whether they contain any 
phosphates at all or not. The practice is clearly 
objectionable, because a phosphate is not the only 
fertilizing constituent presentin commercial fertili- 
zers—in some cases it may be entirely absent. The 
term “super-phosphates” applies truthfully to many 
commercial fertilizers, but even these cannot be 
correctly spoken of as simply ‘ phosphates.” 

Having considered such definitions as we may have 
occasion to use more or less frequently, we can now 
return to 

THE RELATIONS OF CARBON TO FERTILIZERS. 


27. We know that carbon must be an important 
element in plant food, since it forms nearly one- 
half of the solid proportions of plants. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that carbon forms so large a portion of 
plants, it has no importance as an active food consti- 
tuent of direct fertilizers. This statement may appear 
strange and the question may be asked, ‘Why is 
not carbon to be regarded as an essential constituent 
of direct fertilizers ?” The answer is that the carbon 
of plants comes from the carbon dioxide (carbonic 
acid gas) of the air, and the air furnishes an in- 
exhaustible and available supply of this substance: 
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We do not, therefore, need to add carbon to the 
soil. However, as we shall notice later, some forms 
of carbon possess value as indirect fertilizers. 


HYDROGEN. 


28. Occurrince in Nature.—The element, hy- 
drogen, is nearly always found uncombined with other 
element. It combines with oxygen to form water. 
Hydrogen also occurs in most animal and vegetable 
substances, such as various kinds of wood, fruits, 
etc., when it is combined with the elements, carbon 
and oxygen. Hydrogen is always present in all kinds 
of acids. 

29. Descriprion of Hyprocrn.—Hydrogen, in the 
uncombined form, is a gas that resembles air in that 
it has neither color, smell, nor taste. 


i OXYGEN. 
30. OccuURRENCE oF OxyGEN IN NATURE.—Oxygen is 
the most abundant of all the elements. The com- 
sounds which contain no oxygen are few in number. 
xygen forms nearly one-half of the crust of the 
earth; eight-ninths of water; about one-fifth of air, 
and one-third of all animal and vegetable matter. 

Oxygen occurs in the air uncombined with other 
elements. Oxygen, combined with the elements cavr- 
bon and hydrogen, or with carbon, hydrogen and 
nitrogen, is found in substances which go to make up 
animals and vegetables. 

31. Description or Oxyarn.—As might be inferred 
from knowing that oxygen in the uncombined state 
forms part of the air, oxygen has no color, taste or 
smell. 

Oxygen is a very active substance from a chemical 
point of view. It tends to unite with nearly all of 
the other elements. In all forms of burning, the 
oxygen of the air is simply uniting with other ele- 
ments. Thus, in a coal fire the oxygen unites with 
the carbon of the coal. The heat is produced by 
he union of the two. 


THE RELATIONS OF HYDROGEN AND OXYGEN 
TO FERTILIZERS. 


32. Asialready stated, water is formed by the union 
of two gases, hydrogen and oxygen. These elements 
are supplied to plants in the form of water. Grow- 
ing plants contain a larger amount of water than of 
any other constituent. The oxygen and hydrogen 
of the water are separated in the plant, and in 
this way plants secure the hydrogen and oxygen 
which they need to build up their tissues. In this 
manner water acts as adirect fertilizer. The water 
is supplied by rains to the soil; from the soil it is 
taken into the plant through theroots. In regions 
adapted to agriculture, plants receive all the hydrogen 
and oxygen needed, and usually much more, from 
the rains. Therefore, these elements are not con- 
sidered important parts of fertilizers, except, perhaps, 
that it is desirable to have in a commercial. ferti- 
lizer as little water as possible. 

When water is supplied to plants by irrigation, it 
can very properly be called a fertilizer, and an ex- 
tremely important one, too. 

35. Im addition toits action as a direct fertilizer, 
water has an importa t part to play as an indirect 
fertilizer. Thus, it dissolves the soluble food materials 
of the soil, the mineral matter and most of the 
nitrogen, and carries them into the plant. In addition 
to its action as an indirect fertilizer, water acts as 
a carrier within the plant in transferring from one 
part of the plant to another, as needed, the various 
products contained in the plant, just as the blood 
in the animal body carries to every part the nutri- 
ment adapted to each organ and part. 


NITROGEN. 
34. OccURRENCE oF Nirrocen.—Nitrogen occurs in | 
nature in the following forms:— 


(1). 


(2). 


As a constituent of air. 

In the form of ammonia. 

(3). Inthe form of nitric acid and nitrates. 

(4). In yarious other formsin plants and animals. 


35. Nirrocen oy Arr.—Nitrogen, uncombined with 
other elements, forms about four-fifths of the air. 


Since the nitrogen in the air is not combined, we 4 % 


cal conceive its properties for ourselyes, and ou, 
observations show us that it is a gas, which ha 
neither color, taste, nor smell. 


36. Nirrocpn iN AmmoniA.—Nitrogen combined 
with the element hydrogen forms ammonia. Ammo- 
nia is present in the air in yery small quantities. 
Ammonia is formed when vegetable and animal sub- 
stances containing nitrogen decompose. 

Ammonia is a colorless gas, and it is this gas dis- 
solved in water which is familar to us as ammonia 
water, or ‘‘spirits of hartshorn,’ and which causes 
the peculiar odor of “‘hartshorn.” 

Ammonia unites with different acids and forms 
salts, much as acids do; these salts we call ammonium 
salts, compounds which do not generally haye any 
odor like ammonia. Thus, ammonia combined with 
sulphuric acid forms ammonium sulphate, called b 
some, sulphate of ammonia. Ammonia combined wit 
hydrochloric acid forms ammonium chloride, some- 
times called muriate ofammonia, also known as sal- 
ammoniac. 


37. Nirrocen in Nirrates.—Nitrogen, combined 
with hydrogen and oxygen, forms nitric acid or aqua 
fortis. If in nitric acid a metal, as sodium, for example, 
takes the place of hydrogen, we have a sodium salt of 
nitric acid, or a nitrate, formed, called sodium nitrate. 

When animal or vegetable substances decompose in 
rather warm, moist places, the nitrogen is chatized 
into nitrates. This change of the nitrogen of organic 
matter into nitrates is caused by bacteria, which are 
very small living vegetable organisms, and which exist 
everywhere in enormous numbers. The process is 
known as ‘‘nitrification.” 

38. NirroGEN In ANIMALS AND PLANTS, ok, OR- 
GANic Nrrrocen.—Nitrogen, combined with the ele- 
ments, hydrogen, carbon and oxygen, occurs in plants 
and in animals. Such substances, for example, are 
the casein or curd of milk, the gluten or gummy 
portion of wheat, the fibrin of blood, the white of egg, 
etc. When such compounds decompose, the nitrogen 
is first changed into ammonia, and then, under proper 
conditions, into nitric acid or nitrates. The nitrogen 
existing in animals and plants is generally spoken 
ofas organic nitrogen. 


IN WHAT FORMS IS NITROGEN USEFUL TO PLANTS? 


39. Plants can use nitrogen in three different 
forms, viz :— 


(1). As nitrogen gas or uncombined nitrogen. 
(2). In the form of ammonia. 
(3). In the form of nitrates. 


Allplants cannot use nitrogen in any of these three 
forms equally well, but each form is found speciall 
suited to certain kinds of plants, as will be noticed. 

40. NrrrocEen GAs usED By PLants.—Although we 
have nitrogen gas, or uncombined nitrogen, existing 
in the air in enormous quantities, still, the number 
and kinds of plants which can use the nitrogen of 
the air is not large. In general, those plants which 
are called leguminous, such as the bean, pea, clover, 
alfalfa, ete., can take uncombined nitrogen from the 
air. 

41. Nrrrocren or AmMMoNIA USED BY Puants.—The 
leaves of some plants have the power of absorbing 
ammonia directly from the air and obtain nitrogen 
in this way. Some plants obtain nitrogen from am- 
monium salts through the soil. 


42. Nirrocen or Nitrates usED BY PLAnrs.—The 
largest part of the nitrogen which most plants obtain 
is taken up by their roots from the soil in the form 
of nitrates; that is, nitric acid combined with some 
metal, as sodium or potassium. As already stated, 
most of the nitrates used by plants are formed by 
changing into nitrates ammonia compounds and _or- 
ganic substances in the soil by the process called 
nitrification. Hence, nitrogen, in the form of nitrates, 
is the most available form for most plants; that is, 
itean be most readily taken up and used by plants, 
“ << 
RELATIONS OF NITROGEN TO FERTILIZERS, 


43, Experiments have shown that nitrogen is es- 
sential to the growth of plants; that the quantities 
nitrogen available as plant food axe yery small; 
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that nitrogen is one of the first elements in the soil 
to be used up; that, of all the fertilizing elements, 
nitrogen is and always has been the most expensive. 


THE SPECIFIC ACTION OF NITROGEN UPON PLANTS. 


47. The influence of nitrogen in its various forms 
upon plant growth is shown by at least three strik- 
ing effects. : 

First.—The growth of stems and leaves is greatl 

romoted, while that of buds and flowers is retarded. 
Onunanly; most plants, at a certain period of growth, 
cease to produce new branches and foliage, or to in- 
crease those already formed, and commence to 

roduce flowers and fruits, whereby the species ma 

e perpetuated. Ifa plant is provided with as mucl 
sarlable nitrogen as it can use just at the time it 
begins to flower, the formation of flowers may be 
checked, while the activity of growth is transferred 
back to and renewed instems and leaves, which take 
on a new vigor and multiply with remarkable lux- 
uriance. Should flowers be produced under these 
circumstances, they are sterile and produce no seed. 

Second.—The effect of nitrogen upon plants is to 
deepen the color of the foliage, which is a sign of in- 
creased vegetative activity and health. 

Third.—The effect ofnitrogen is to increase, in a 
very marked degree, the relative proportion of nitro- 
gen in the plant. 

LOSS OF NITROGEN COMPOUNDS, 


45. Since ammonia compounds and nitrates dis- 
solve easily in water, is there not danger of their 


being carried away in drainage water from the upper 


soil out of reach of the plant ? 
Experiments have been made to settle the question, 


and results indicate that ammonia compounds are 


largely retained in the soil. Nitrates are apt to be 
washed out and lostin the case of bare fallow land; 


but when the soil is covered with vegetation there is 
little or no loss, for the reason that the roots of growing 
plants absorb nitrogen very readily. Some nitrogen is 


also lost by On ae matter in the process of decay, 
escaping into the air as free nitrogen. 


These losses of nitrogen are, to some extent, 


replaced naturally by means of the nitric acid and 


ammonia dissolved by the rain and dew, also by 
organic matter decaying at the surface of the soil, 
and also by conversion of the 
the air into some form which the plant can take up 
and use. 


in time the nitrogen becomes insufficient to produce 


paying crops without the addition of nitrogenous 


manures. 

We shall notice later the various forms of nitrogen 
ordinarly used in commercial fertilizers.—Bulletin 
of the New York Agricultural Luperiment Station: 


SOME POINTS IN PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


Tn an interesting review, by Dr. Brandis, of Dr. 
Schlich’s ‘Manual of Forestry,’ published in a recent 
number of Nature, attention is called to the fact that 
this book was prepared by the author primarily for 
the use of the students at the Cooper’s Hill Forest 
School in England. That school was established seven 
years ago, in connection with the Royal Indian En- 
pcenng College, in order to give the needed pro- 
essional training to young Englishmen who desired 
to enter the Indian H'orest Department. When the 
first volume of this handbook appeared some persons, 
who took a deep interest in the progress of forestry 
inthe British Indian Empire, were surprised that it 
did not deal with Indian trees, but that its teaching 
were illustrated by the Oak, the Beech, the Scotch 
Pine and other trees of Europe, and the book was, 
therefore, Pe oenced by them a failure. But the 
principles of silviculture are the same everywhere, and 
the application of these principles to the treatment of 
different woods in different parts of the globe will 
lead to the adoption of similar methods; and, there- 
fore, a to Dr, Brandis, the author of the 
manual was right in selecting the timber t- ~~ 
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free nitrogen of 


These natural additions of nitrogen do | 
not usually make good on the farm the losses, and 
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Hurone to illustrate these principles and the prac- 
tice based upon them, because these trees are at 
hand for example, and because the systematic treat- 
ment of Huropean forests is of long standing, and 
has endured the test of experience, while the metho- 
dical care of Indian forests is not more than thirty- 
five years old. As an interesting example of the way 
in which similar practices have developed in the 
rearing and venees of woods in Europe and in 
India, we quote the following parallel from Dr. Brandis’ 
review :— 

In a loop of the Main River, in Lower Franconia, 
east of Aschaffenburg, rises an extensive mountainous 
country, clothed with almost unbroken forest of singular 
beauty and of enormous value. It is the Spessart, in 
old times known asthe home and haunt of great high- 
way robbers, but also known from time immemorial 
as the home of the best Oak timber in Germany. The 
red sandstone of the Trias, which everywhere is the 
underlying rock in this extensive forest-country, makes 
a light sandy loam, which, where deep, is capable of 
producing tall, cylindrical, well-shaped stems. Having 
grown up, while young, in a densely crowded wood, 
the Oak here has cleared itself of side branches at an 
early age. Hence these clean straight stems 
which, in the case of Spruce, Silver Fir, and other 
forest-trees, may justly be said to be the rule, but 
which the Oak does not produce, save under these and 
similarly favourable circumstances. ‘The species here 
is Quercus sessiliflora; thisspecies does not form pure 
forests, but is always found mixed with other treeg, 
the Hornbeam, the Beech, and on the lower slopes 
of the western Schwarzwald, the Silver Fir. In the 
Spessart, the Beech is associated withthe Oakin the 
same manner as the Bamboo is the chief associate 
of the Teak-tree in Burma. 

The principles which guide the forester in the pro- 
per treatment of his woods are the same in Indiaas 
in Europe. In the Teak-forests of Burma the Bamboo 
has a position similar to that of the Beech in the 
Oak-forests of the Spessart. Oak and Teak are both 
trees with comparatively light foliage. Pure woods 
of these species, while young, are sufficiently dense 
to shade the ground, whereas at an advanced age the 
wood gets thin, the canopy light, and the result is 
that grass and weeds appear, and that by the action 
of sun and wind the soil hardens and is less fertile 
than the loose porous soil, which is shaded by dense 
masses of foliage. Hence the advantage of associates, 
which, like the Beech in Europe and the Bamboo in 
Burma, shade the ground with their dense foliage, 
and enrich it by the abundant fall of their leayes. 
But it is not only the condition of the ground which is 
improved by these useful associates. Teak and Oak 
have this specialty also in common, that, when grow- 
ing up alone, their stems, instead of running up into 
clean cylindrical boles, are apt to throw out side 
branches, which greatly impair the market value of 
the log. But when growing up in dense masses with 
their natural associates, these latter, crowding in as 
they do on all sides around the Oak in the Spessart 
and the Teak in Burma, prevent the development of 
side branches, and thus produce clean and regularly 
shaped stems. 

In these and many other ways are the associates 
of the Teak and of ihe Oak useful friends, so to speak. 
Under certain circumstances, however, and at certain 
periods of their life, they are dangerous enemies to 
their more valuable companiong, On the sandstone 
of the Spessart, and elsewhere, the Beech, as arule, 
has a more vigorous growth than the Oak; it gets 
the upper hand, and, unless it is cut back or thinned 


out in time, the Oak, if both are growing up in an 
The Bamboo is even 
psik- 


if a crop of Bamboos—either the shooty 


Shy twenty to thirty feet high, that the young Teak- 
trees among them are throttled and extinguished, 


The similarity in the relations of Teak and Bamboo 
in Burma, and of Oak and Beech in the Spessart, 
has led foresters in both countries to devise similar 
arrangements for the regeneration of these forests. 
In the Spessart, when the old timber in a compart- 
mentof the forest iscut, the best places for the growth 
of the Oak are selected, and the Oak, which here sells 
at the rate of from two shillings to three shillings a 
eubic foot for sound and well-shaped pieces, is sown 
on soil most suitable for its development; while the 
Beech, the timber of which only fetches about one- 
fifth of that amount, is allowed to reproduce naturally 
from self-sown seedlings oyer the rest of the area. 
Among the Oak also a certain but small proportion 
of Beech springs up, and even where pure Oak woods 
may be the result of these proceedings, it will not be 
difficult, when they are sufficiently advanced, to in- 
éroduce such a proportion of Beech as will secure 
their satisfactory development. In the same way in 
Burma, seclected areas are cleared for the growth 
of Teak in the original forest, the clearance being 
effected, and the Teak planted, with the aid of that 
tude mode of shifting cultivation, known as the 
Toungya system.—Garden and Forest. 
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DATURA STRAMONIUM, Linn. 


© “THoRN APPLE,” “Stink WEED,” “DeEvit’s 
TRUMPET.” 


A coarse, weedy annual, sometimes attaining a 
height of 3 or 4 feet. The leayes are very unequal 
in size—the larger ones often 8 or 9 inches long, 
ovate in outline, rather flaccid, the margin undulated, 
and deeply indented with large, irregular incisions, 
forming unequal spreading teeth: Flowers, solitary, 
and shortly stalked, corolla funnel-shaped, white, 
3 to 4 inches long, and about 2 inches wide at the 
mouth, with five spreading or recurved lobes. Sta- 
mens, five, inserted in the corolla tube, and included 
in it. Fruit, about 2 inches long, thickly set with 
unequal, sharp, rigid spines. The thorn-apple is con- 
sidered by De Candolle to be indigenous to the coun- 
tries bordering the Caspian. It is now spread asa 
weed nearly all over the warmer and temperate parts 
of the earth. In this Colony the seedlings generally 
apring up in September or October, and continue 
growing till April or May, when the plants usually 
die out, although I have seen them growing occasionally 
in winter, but only in very sheltered situations. In 
many places—but principally in the coastal districts 
—the plant may be seen growing plentifully during 
the summer months. When growing in pastures it 
is veally a dangerous weed, for I have known it to 
poison milch cows that have partaken of it, and no 
pee should be spared on the part of any one who 

eeps cattle to exterminate it from gyazing lands. 
Whenit is allowed to grow undisturbed for a time it 
produces a phenomenal quantity of seed, which will, 
qwhen ripe, germinate readily any time during the sum- 


tiex months, whilst there ismoisture in the soil, so. 


thatthe area ofits occupation gradually widens from 
year to ear. ‘The very same thing takes place with 
many other intrroduced weeds, especially those from 
the northern parts of Europe, and; America; and, al- 
though they may be strictly annual in those coun- 
tries, often, in aS good season here, they will pro- 
luce three or four successional crops from seed 
vipened at different times ia the same year, so that 
our cultivators sometimes havé to wax against an- 
nuais. almostas much as if they weré vexennials. 

T have very often given the leayes of the “thorn- 
apple plant” to persons suffering from asthma, and 
recommended ther te smoke it—but with caution, 
and not too often—as chey would tobacco, and when 
they have done so it has giyou them great relief. 
When used for this purpose the leaves should be pat- 
tially dried in some place away from the ic tuence 
pf the sun's rays. Bailey and Gordon (Queenslana) 
include the “thorn-apple plant” in their “Plants 

teputed Poisonous and Injurious to Stock,” and say 
that “the plant is decidedly poisonous.” Much com- 


ment was made in this and the adjoinin colonies 
about a notice of the thorn-apple plant published in 


the Sydney Mail, 5th Apyil, 1890, by J. H. Maiden, of 
the Technological Museum, Sydney. The writer said, 
amongst other things, that “the plant has a dis- 
agreeable taste, aud cattle willnot touch it, so that 
stock-owners need have no anxiety about it.” To this 
statement Myr. P. R. Gordon, Chief Inspector of 
Stock, Queensland, wrote the following letter to the 
Editor, Sydney Mail, and it war published on the 19th 


April, 1890:— In the notice of the abovenamed plant 


in your issue of 5th April, Mr. J. H. Maiden says 
‘that cattle will not touch it, so that stock-owners 
need have no anxiety about it. In this Mr. 
Maiden is entirely wrong. Quantities of this plant 
grow in the neighbourhood of Toowoomba, and there 
have been many deaths in cattle from eating it. 
These deaths have not beer mere cases of surmise. 
When the Board of rnguiey, into ‘Diseases of Live 
Stock and Plants’ (of which I was ex-officio secretary) 
was in existence in this Colony, the stomachs of 
several cattle that had died in paddocks close ta 
Toowoomba were forwarded to the Board, and ana- 
lyzed by the late Karl T. Staiger, then Government 

nalyst, and in each instance the analysis showed 
death tohave heen occasioned by the animals having 
eaten the thorn-apple plant. It may. be remarked 
that in each instance the poisoning was confined to 
quiet milking cattle, andit will be found, as a rule, 
that mortality from poisonous plants is confined to 
quiet milkers, or their progeny. These pet animals 
will nibble at and eat plants that ordinary bush 
cattle will not tench, unless forced to do from sheer 
starvation.” - 
.. The following extractis from Bentley and Trimen’s 
Medicinal Plants :—‘'The activity of both the leaves 
and seeds of Datura stramoniwm are due to the highly- 
poisonous alkaloid daturia or daturine; and although 
woe have no chemical proof of the existence of this 
alkaloid in the other species of datwra alluded to under 
the head of substitutes, its presence in them can 
searcely be doubted according to Schroff, 
atropia has twice the poisonous energy of daturia; 
whilst Jobert, again, regards daturia, when applied ta 
the eye, as about three times as powerful as atropia, 
and more constant and lasting in its operation . . 
The properties of stramonium axe regarded ag ano- 
dyne and antispasmodic, and, in overdoses, a poweriul 
poison. It has been found useful in neuralgic and 
rheumatic affections, in gastrodymia and other pain- 
ful diseases, and some have xvegarded it as a very 
valuable remedy in mania and epilepsy, but in these 
diseases it not unfrequently produces injurious effecis 
When used during paroxysms of spasmodic asthma 
it commonly gives temporary velief, and facilitates ex- 
pectoration. Inthe latter disease, and also in dyspnoea, 
catarrhs, and in other cases, theleaves are genorally 
smoked, like tobacco, or inhalation from their infusion 
in warm water is resorted to. But its use in these 
ways requires caution, as it has proved highly in. 
jurious, and, in some instances, fatal. In Cochin 
China a strong decoction of the leaves is regarded as 
a very efficacious remedy in hydrophobia.” ° 

The Rey. Dr. Wools, F.L.8., informs me that a 
chilg died near Richmond from awallowing the seeds 
of stvamoniom—Agricultural Gazette, 
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GEMMING AND MINING OF CEYLON, 


Searching for gemsis obviously a very pFecarions 
industry, which has hitherto yielded more blanks than 
prizes. To the long list of undertakings which haye 
been tormed and worked apparently with the object of 


proving this point maybe added the one whose title 


heacs these remarks. Why precious stones should 
elude the vigilance and science of the expert miner, 
whes backed withany amount of capitel supplied by 
the Britigh investor, is the more singular: because suck 
things are seid to literally jump into the laps of the 
aatives, who have neither science fo guide them in 
thoir sarah por money wherewith to decoy the prect= 

she “vara their hiding places. This is a matt 


ous tropsures i. Bae 7 an 
2 = ug while past wi 
or we have recognised av. long while P » mad [We 
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sought toe enforcoit when the Gemming aud Mining 
Oompany of Ceylon came forward, This undertaking 
cannot besaid fohave come out under the best or 
most favourable auspices, That goos without saying 
when ws mention that it was promoted by the cele- 
brated Gold Trust and Investment Oorporation, whish 
promoted at about the same time 


THE NOTORIOUS PHRSIAN INVESTMENT CORPORATION, 


in both of which it prided itself on retaining a con- 
siderable interest, though to what extent that reten- 
tion was yoluntary or enforced, andin what measure 
the pride may still survive, wo need hardly wait to in- 
quire. Tho saying that pride goos before a fall has, 
however, been pretty well exemplified in the cage of 
these two undertakings. The history ofthe rise and 
fall of the Persian Investment Corporation is too fresh 
in everybody’s mind to need recapitulation. The 
like story of the Gemming and Mining Oompany 
| still remains to be told, though it has not yet 

reached the stage when that can be done with true 
dramatia effect. The latter company was formed 
in December, 1889, with an authorised capital 
of £100,000 in shares of £1 each, to acquire certain 
freeholds consisting of 1,280 acres of land, situated 
in Rakwana district, Ceylon, The mining rights of 


the Rangweltenne and one or two other estates were 


also acquired, subject to the payment of certain rents 
and royalties. The purehase price of the whole show 
was fixed at £50,000, payable as to £12,500 in cash, 
and the rest in skerea or cash and shares, Looked 
at from the point of view of » 


THE EXPERT REPORTS 


on the business there was nothing about those terms 
at which anybody couldcavil. A Mr. 0. H, H. Symons, 
and a Mr, Charles Shand, of Colombo, were the two 
chief witnesses to the untold wealth of the property, 
and those two gentlemen brought to bearin support 


of their right to speak with unquestionable authority 


on the subject, the two important quelifications that 
the first had for many years past “taken a great 
interest in the search for precious stenes as carried 
on by the natives,” while Mr. Shand and wife, repro- 
sented by a trustee, figured in the contracts for the 
ssle and purchase of the affair. One of the estates 
to be acquired, namely, the Hverion, was said by Mr. 
Symons to have been famous for its gems for the 
last 30 or 40 years. The sapphires hada purity and 
depth of colour which wero proverbial. Onatseyes of 
the highest value had been found “in quantity.’’? Then 
there were tourmaline, amethyst, topaz, common and 
‘star stones, and all therest of it. Corundum could be 


FOUND BY THE TON, 


and also crystals of remarkable size and “purity of 
whiteness,” which, for “optical purposes are unsur- 
passed.” These crystals could, of course, have been 
utilised as lenses with which to enable the share- 
holders at a later date to scan and decipher their 
dividend warrants, though they have not been adapted 
to that purpose yet, But more important than all- 
this vast show of wealth was the fact that there 
“were from 50 to 60 pits sunk in Kabragallakelle” 
(in compatison with which the mystic word Abra- 
ondabra sounds mean), ‘which exist to this day,” 
We say “more important than all,’ because there was 
no knowing at the time to what uatold uses theso 
pits} might be put at a later date in the way of 
storing the gems or, at tho worst, buryiug the hopes 
of the shareholders. Tho latior seems, at the present 
momont, likely to bo their most immediate use. The 
property boing of such large extent the directors, eaid 
the prospectus, “may consider it adyisablo to dispose 
of part of the estates to other companies,” but no 
such companies have come along to mar ihe enjoyment of 


SEARCHING ALN ALONE FOR THH GREAT WEALTH 


stpposed to Iny buried in the undertaking. Tho 
second ordinary meeting was hold on Thursday, and 
the chairman said he regretted tho report was not 
more favourable, The pits, there is every reason to 
believe, are in their old places, but the capital is 
not. That, ssid the cheirman, was “ steadily going,” 


so the affair can scarcely be said to be in every 
particular at a standstill, and it was for this reasou 
perhaps, that he sought to impress on the share« 
holders that they ‘“‘ should not lose heart.” he land 
where they were carrying on operations was honey-« 
combed with tunnels and burrows mace by the natives 
for generations past, but the people engaged to look after 
it had only got the worst stones, the explanation volun- 
teered for this being that the native miners wera 
“too many for them.” The best mining experts in Ceylon 
had been engaged to explore and survey the property, 
and tnese had all wound up their experience by telling 
the company to ‘go on and prosper,” which was 
very handsome of them, though it would not have 
been amiss if they had at the same timo given a hint how 


THE PROSPERING PART OF THE BUSINESS 


was to be accomplished, In the absence of such in. 
formation the company has been unable to carry out 
the recommendation. ‘ We could not do so,” said the 
chairman, because the capital, as already remarked, 
is steadily going, “‘and they did not seem to be 
getting what they contemplated they would get.” A 
shareholder asked if they had let any of the gem land, 
to which there was vouchsafed the reply that “ they 
had noé, but that they contemplated doing so.’ In 
view of the glowing description of the property 
with its 50 to 60 pits, and the diggings and bur- 
rowings, and the precious stones, etc,, that was a 
somewhat singular, not to say startling, confession to 
make, and it is surprising the shareholders did not 
show a little more interest to leara on what they 
were working all last year simply to loge close upon 
£4,000. They have on the way home 7% cwt. of corun- 
dam, which said the chairman, is the ‘! mother>f 
sapphires,” though, ag a matter of chemical fact, itis 
@ crystallised state of alumina, of which sapphire, ruby 
amethyst, etc., are others; but they have not found 
any gems. What the directors will do with tho alleged 
“mother of sapphires”? we do not profess to know, 
unless it be to force her to yield progeny. That, at 
all events, seems to be the only way in which this 
Gemming and Mining Oompany of Oeylon is likely to 
make anything. A subsidiary company for breeding 
sapphires would not be a bad notion and we commend 
it, for what may be worth, to certain members of the 
promoting fraternity,—Daily Oracle, Oct. 17th. 
parva We eT reat rae De 


NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

Dx. Karsten, a botanical expert, calls attention to 
the extraordinarily high percentage of tannin in planta 
growing On marshy land near the seashore through= 
ous the Indien Archipelago, He deems that these 
plants find in their tannin @ preservative from the 
decomposing influences arising out of their unfavour- 
able environment, and he strongly recommends their 
bark for tanning purposes in Hurope. He points out 
that the mangrove is used in South America as dye 
aud tanning material. The barks of the mangroves 
fonnd in Java are used for fanning and dyeing but 
are not exported to Europe. 

Advices from the suger, coffee, and indigo estates 
in H, Java are far from encouraging owing to. the 
long continued drought, 

Tho Batavia Mewwvsblad says that quinine has 
been put to anew use as antidote against the opium 
habit. It is reported that natives given to opium and 
wishing to leave it off need only use quinine water, 
and that this remedy takes good effect on thom,—= 
Straits Times. 


Oe 2 anne DT eey 
PLANTING NOTHS FROM THE NILGIRIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Ooonoor, Nov. 1.—The drought of Auguat.and Sep- 
tember was followed by excessive rain in October. 
Between the ist and 30th of last month the fall here 
has been over ddinches; such heavy rain has not been 
known on the Nilgirisfor the last 80 years.® These 
abnormal showers have done a great deal ‘of damage 
to estates in and near Ooonoor; aumerous landslips 
have taken place, especially on steep estates, and 


* We should think it is unprecedented. A year’s 
average rainfal in one month!—Hp, Z, A. 
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thousands of fine coffee trees laden with crop, most of 
which would have ripened in another week or two, 
were completely washed away, leaving ugly gaps on 
what was but a short time ago splendid and unbroken 
fields of healthy coffee. The wet weather during 
October has prevented the crop from ripening. Most 
of the planters on the slope of the Nilgiris anticipated 
an early crop this year, in consequence of the blossom 
haying come out in February or o month earlier than 
usual. In September picking commenced, and if we had 
had the ordinary October weather we would have been 
in the height of the picking season by this time; but 
with such weather as we had, all rain and no sun, very 
little crop was gathered during last month. A couple 
of wecks at least of dry weather is wanted to bring 
on the crop. In your issue of the 29th ultimo “Planter” 
attributes the recent floods on the Coonoor Ghaut to 
atmospheric disturbance caused by continuous blasting 
on the Nilgiri Railway works, and to establish this 
theory he says that the last recorded floods took place 
jn 1868 during the construction of the new Ghaut 
oad. I shall express no opinion as to the effect 
blasting may have with regard to rain, but the heavy 
rains in 1868 came down aiter the Ghaut road was 
completed. During last February, when there was no 
blasting going on, we had very abnormal weather, 


from 14 to 20 inches of rain having fallen in different , 


parts of Ooonoor, the average fall in previous years 
during that month being from 1 to 2 inches. To what 
will “ Planter” attribute the February rains ?—J/. Mail, 


meee ee 
THE PLANTERS, THE TEA FUND AND 
THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION SPECIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


We regret to learn that defections of contri- 
butors to the Tea Fund continue. Some, we fear, 
are only too glad to find an excuse for ceasing 
to pay; but we are glad to hear that others 
are giving to the special Ohicago subsoription 
the equivalents of what they previously contributed 
to the Fund. They really ought to give more; 
for those of us who have continued to subscribe 
to the Tea Fund (in increased ratio proportionate 
to increase in crops) will be expected to contri- 
bute alsoto the special fund. Mr. Wm Mackenzie 
is more sanguine than we are about the special 
subscription, for we fear that arguments impeach- 
ing the conduct of the directors of the Tea Fund 
with reference to that unhappy Tea Company will 
be deemed more conclusive by many than appeals 
to their patriotism, their duty and even their 
prospective self-interest in favour of liberal sub- 
aoriptions to the Ohicago fund. Nothing will please 
u3 better than a result which will shame our 
doubts and negative our fears. We hear of an 
address to proprietors of estates in the great district 
of Dimbula, whichis to be attacked in divisions 
by collectors, with the hope that R25,000 will be 
thus realized ! The idea is not so extravegantas 
it secms, for the district of Dimbula is believed to 
comprise one-sixth of all the tea in the island, If 
Dimbula contributed the sum mentioned and other 
districts gave in proportion, the sum of £15,000 
would no doubt be realized. We feared we were 
going beyond our tether when we put £10,000 
before the planters asa sum to aim at, but 
the Jarger amount can be contributed, and if 
it is available it can be all most usefully 
dnd veproductively spent in making our tea 
and its merits known not only in America 
but amongst the many nations, peoples and lan- 
guages, representatives of which will assemble at 
the World’s Fair. We sincerely trust that all 
misunderstandings, jealousies and even differences 


will be laid aside in favour of earnest and united 
efforts towards of a really good and effective 
appearance of our great staple at the Chicago 
Exhibition. A long pull and a strong pull anda 
pull altogether, and new markets for Ceylon tea 
will be conquered so as to banish the bugbear 
of “‘Oven-PRopuction’’ which now is so ominously 
pourtrayed on the canvas of our future. 


————— 
HOP THA. 


A number of gentlemen interested in the tea trade 
and representatives of the Press were invited on 
Thursday to inspect the factory at Maidstone of the 
Hop Tea Company. Upon their arrival Mr. H. A. 
Snelling (the patentee of the process) at once proceeded 
to explain the varicus methods by which the hops 
are prepared for admixture with yarious blends of tea. 
In the first instance, he stated, they are allowed to 
wither. This is effected by placing them on rows of 
wicker trays with half-inch webbing, thereby allowing 
a current fresh air to continually pases through them. 
The hops are then passed under powerful rollers. 
Fermentation is thus produced. This fermentation 
has the effect of modifying and partly destroying the 
bitterness of the hop, and atthe sametime darkening 
the liquor produced therefrom. The next stage is to 
bake the hops by the “Sirocco” system. Mr. Snelling 
claimed that by the introduction of hops prepared by 
his patents not only is the flavour of the tea improved, 
but hop being a sedative it counteracted the too 
exciting effect of tea upon the nerves. Further than 
this, it modified the undesirable astringensy of ordivary 
tea. He alco stated that since the establishment of 
the company hop tea had been growing greatly in 
favor, and that this success had led to the formation 
of a syndicate for acquiring the Foreignand Colonial 
patents, 

Subsequently a luncheon was given, at which the 
Mayor of Maidstone presided. Mr. Mathew A. Adams, 
F,R.C.S.. F.1.C., F.C.8., inthe courseof the sub- 
sequent proceedings, said that a chemical analysis 
discovered in hops an unusual abundance of alkaloid 
Theine, the substance to which tea owed its valuable 
properties as a food, giving tranguility in nervous 
excitement, and, by some wonderful means, while pre- 
venting waste of nervous energy, promoting intellectual 
activity. He expressed a confident opinion that hop 
tea would be a great boon to many persons who for 
various reasons were not able to take ordinary tea.— 
Datly Oracle. 


es 


TEA TRADERS’ TALK. 


(Under this heading the American Grocer is pub- 
lishing information and gossip on tea. In the 
number for October 7th a very clearly printed map 
of India and Oeylon showing the position of the 
principal tea districts is given. A glance at this 
map shows by how large a portion of the Indian 
Empire, Ceylon and the Western Ghauts, as scenes 
of tea culture in the south, are separated from 
Kangra in the extreme north, with Dehra Dun and 
Kumaon, forming # group yielding fine-flavoured 
but not luxuriant crops. These districts are again 
separated by a long stretch of the Himalayas 
from Darjeeling and the great homes of the plant, 
Assam and Sylhet. Between these north-eastern 
districts and Ceylon there is a long line of coast 
and an expanse of ocean, the coast line being 
broken only and close to Assam by the small tea 
district of Chittagong, while the insignificant group 
of estates in Chota Nagpore slightly lessens the 
long distance between Darjeeling and the Nilgiris. 
Ovex-production being a real danger already, it is 
well for tea growers that Burma has not, and is 
not likely for a prolonged period to have, labour 
in proportion to soil and climate suitable for tea, 


of opinion amongst all interested in Ceylon tea which ig indigenous,—Ep. 7, 4.] 
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India and Oeylon teas are attracting so much at- 
tention that we present a map showing the tea- 
growing districts of Indian and Ceylon. The districts 
in which tes is grown in India at the present time 
gre: Acsam, Oachar, Sylhet, Darjeeling, Chittagong, 
Neilgherry hills, Chota Nagpore, Kangra, Kumaon, 
Sikkhim, Nepaul, Dehra. 

It is claimed by Baildon, author of a work on tea, 
that India is the natural home of the tea plent. It 
is of exotic growth in Japan, where it was introduced, 
according to some authorities, in the 6th century, 
others placing it during the 9th century. 

The Province of Assam, once called the Inferno of 
Bengal, owing to its humid and deadly climate, with 
jongle fevers, ague and tigers, holding supreme sway 
has been transformed into s fairly cultivoted district. 
Parts cf the province srereached by railway and the 
steamers of two lines. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
of open land are now to be seen planted with tea. 
This, itis claimed, has changed the character of the 
climate. 

Mr. Ball says: ‘‘ Recent discoveries in Assam also 
seem to justify the assumption, if nothing to the 
contrary be known, that it (tea) has spontaneously 
extended its growth along a continuous and almost 
uninterrupted mountanious range, but of moderate 
altitude, nearly from the great river, the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, to the countries flanking the South-western 
frontier of China, where this range falls in with or, 
agreeably with the opinion of a well-informed and 
scientific author, Dr. Royle, forms s continuation of the 
Himalayan range. But in those countries, as in every 
part of Ohina, it found in the plains or in the 
vicinity ot habitations and cultivated grounds, it may 
be fairly assumed that it was brought and propagated 
there by the agency and industry of map.” 

“Tn the early days of the tea enterprise in India 
indigenous plants were collected and formed into 
gardens, and China plants, propagated from’ seed, 
were planted in close proximity to the Indian species. 
The Ohinese plants having entirely changed from 
what they were in their origin, in the botanical 
course of nature imparted their altered condition, in 
some degree, to other plants around them, and the 
very obvious result of planting two kinds of tea came 
about in the prodaction of a third the hybrid, From 
the small proportion of Ohina plant originally placed 
in the experimental gardens, we see the wonderful 
blending of nature inthe fact that very little purely 
indigencus, or purely China tea remains, the various 
tea-producing districts in India almost all growing 
hybrid bushes. There are sections of n few—I was 
almost saying two or three—estates in Assam, where 
the indigenous plant is cultivated exciusively, and 
the greatest care is taken to keep all Ohina and hybrid 
plants out of the way, so as to insure the continued 
purity of species.” 

The United States Minister to the United. States 
of Colombia, Hon. John T. Abbott, states that com- 

etent authorities declare certain sections of the 
Republic to be peculiarly adapted for the development 
of tea culture, 


{One of hundreds of such places where the 
absence of cheap labour places a ban on the 
culture.—Ep, 7, A.) 
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GOVERNMENT CINCHONA PLANTA- 
k : TIONS. 

[We received our own copies of the Madras 
reports, only after the following notice had been 
marked for extract.—Ep. 7’. A.] 

It is pow a little more than 30 years sinco the Go- 
vernment of Madras started cinchona, planting on the 
Nilgirie, and the suecess which has attended its efforts 
to produce a febrifuge of excellent quality at a low 
cost—one of the main objects with which the planta- 
tions were opened—for sale to the natives have been 
rewarded with success. The practical effect, however, 
of the action of Government in selling quinine for 
almost the cost price will undoubtedly, as Government 
remarks in its Order on the Report of the working 


of the plantations during last year, to a great extent 
be nulified if no local market is available for the 
medicine. “ His Excellency in Council regards it as 
a matter of the highest importance that the medicinal 
value and the low cost of quinine should be widely 
known,” and he rightly believes that “ publicity is the 
chief thing wanted in order to obtain for it a ready 
sale.” Notices are inserted in all the District Gazettes 
calling attention to the low price at which quinine is 
obtainable, and the Tahsildars, Postmasters, Revenue 
officials and heads of villages have been supplied with 
packets of quinine and asked to let the public know 
that the medicine can be obtained from them. Perhaps 
ig is too early yet to give a definite opinion as to the 
geveral success or otherwise of this experiment ; but 
quinine distributed in some Districts has not met 
with the ready sale that was anticipated, a fact 
which is attributable in great part to the apathy 
of the officers entrusted with its sale. The 
Government thinks it but natural that amongst the 
poorer classes, whose education is imperfect, there 
should be a rooted objection to any payment 
however smalj, for a foreign medisine of which the 
effects are comparatively unknown; but i¢ is hoped 
that by patient and persistent efforts on the part of 
Government officers and by the gradual spread of the 
knowledge of the effects of quinine in preventing and 
curing fever, any existing scruples may be overcome. 
The general use of quinine amongst the people is 
undoubtedly a result most earnestly to be desired, but 
until the apathetic gentlemen are taken smartly to 
task little amelioration can be expected. Government 
however, fully sees the necessity of thenatives reaping 
the benefit of enjoying the advantages of a new remedy 
for a disease which prevails in one form or snother 
almost everywhore throughout the country, and is pro- 
ductive of greater mortality than any other; and it at 
the same time does not forget the planters, who would 
profié bya rise in prices consequent on any large in- 
crease inthe demand for bark—a hop? earnestly ex- 
pressed but unlikely to be fulfilled for some time. 
During the past year the imports of quinine into India 
rose from about 15,000 lb. to over 30,000 Ib., a fact due, 
Mr. O’Conor assumes, to the retail druggists taking 
advantage of the rise in exchange to replenish their 
stocks at a profit to themselves. The unfortunate 
people who find themselves obliged to consume this: 
drug not having obtained the benefit of the low price 
at which it is now placed wholesale on the market, 
there has been no large incentive to use it more freely. 
Daring the past year the crop of bark harvested 
on the Nilgiris amounted to 133,351 Ib. apportioned 
thus :—Dodabetta, Crown bark 63,3421b; Naduvatum, 
Red bark, 61,230 1b and crown bark 3,530; Pykara, 
crown bark 10,166 lb and Red bark, 6,083 Ib. At the 
close of the previous year 477,744 lb of the bark remained 
in stock in the godowns, which, added to ‘tho fore- 
going, brings the total bark in stock up to the huge 
figure of 611,695 lb. Of this only 100,400 lb were 
disposed of during the year, leaving therefore in stock 
at ita close 510,695 lb! Only 2,928 lb of quinine were 
manufactured, against an estimate of 4,000 lb. The 
decrease was due, according to Mr. Lawson, the 
Government Botanist and Director of Oinchona Plan- 
tations, to the influenza epidemic in the early part 
of the year, which drove a number of old and ex- 
perienced hands away, necessitating the employment 
of fresh hands; to an insufficiency of machinery ; and 
to the tardy supply of chemicals necessary for the 
manufacture of the alkaloid. Upon these points the 
Government remarks that there was no severe out- 
break of influenza at the factory; that the Adminis- 
tration Report is not the place for the discussion of 
the sufficiency or otherwise of machinery; and that 
the tardy supply of chemicals was no doubt a 
serious obstacle to speedy and extensive work, but 
that for fature Mr. Lawson should send in all in- 
dents for submission to the Secretary of State at 
least six months before the articles are required. Of 
the sulphate of quinine manufactured, only 1,356 Ib. 
were disposed of, of which 800 lb. went to Oeylon 
and 4001b,, to Bombay; 1,572 lb. thus remaining in 
stock at the commencement of this year. This and 
more, has already been indented for, and the ontturn 
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during the current year, therefore, in order to keep 
pace with the demand, should be at least 4,000 1b.; but 
Mr. Lawson has made no estimate. The price of the 
drug, it may be mentioned, has fallen from R16-7-9 
to R14-11-3 per lb. 1,050 Ib. of febrifuge were made 
during the year, and this, and 4001b, in hand at the 
beginning of the year, has been issued in indents to 
the Medical Stores Department in Madras and 
Bombay. 

Rogarding the condition of the quinine sent to 
Oeylon, the Medical Superintendent of the Medical 
Stores, Oolombo, said that its appearance was very 
much against it, and asked that future supplios might 
be better crystalised.* Unless this point was attended 
to, it could, he said, never compete with Howard and 
Sons, or other well-known, quinine. Mr. Lawson 
denies that the crystallisation was bad; in iact, he 
says it wasreally very good, the bad appearance of the 
quinine being due to its having been partially dried 
by pressure instead of by absorption, and that the 
crystals thus became broken up. On receipt of 
the Medical Superintendent’s letter an offer was 
made to take all the quinine back and to send 
in its place an equal amount of better looking 
stuff, but the Superintendent said he would not do this, 
he only hoped that for the future a better looking sort 
of quinine would be gent. ‘This seems to have been 
done, for since his remonstrance no turther complaint 
on the matter has been reseived. The actual receipts 
of the Nilgiri plantations during last year amounted to 
R28,876, against a revised estimate of R40,000, but if 
credit be talen for the quinine and bark issued during 
the year, of which the value was not realised before 
its close, the receipts are raised to R80,529; and if the 
value of the stock in hand at the end of the year be 
also included at the rates prevailing during the year 
the figure comes to R73,555. The net result of the 
operations, taking the last figures, show that there was 
a debit balance at the end of the year of R4,832. 
Since the commencement of planting operations in 
1860 there has been a deficit of 211 lakhs of rupees; the 
value of bark supplied to the quinologist for experi- 
mental purposes, ard that of quinine and tebrifuge 
sold has amounted to a little over one lakh; the value 
of bark sent to England or supplied to other Govern- 
ments or departments has amounted to close upon 32 
lakhs of rupees, while the sales of plants, seeds, etc., 
has brought in e revenue of R75,381. The total expen- 
diture during the past thirty years has been 35°86 lakhs, 
and the total receipts 33°75 lakhs.—Madras Mail. 
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SACRED TREES OF THE WORLD. 


The Palm, the Oak and the Ash are the three trees 
which since times immemorial were held vo be sacred 
trees. The first among them, which figures on the 
oldest monuments and pictures of the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, is the Date-palm (Phenix dactylifera), 
which was the symbol of the world and of creation, 
-and the fruit of which filled the faithful with divine 
strength and prepared them for the pleasures of 
immortality. “Honor,” said Mohammed, “ thy pater- 
nal aunt, the Date-palm, for in Paredise it was cre- 
ated out of the same dust of the ground.” Another 
Mohammedan tradition of a later period says that 
when Adam left Paradise be was allowed to take 
with him three things—a Myrtle, because it was the 
most lovely and the most scented flower of the earth; 
a Wheat-ear, because it had most nourishment, and 
a Date, because it ia the most glorious fruit of tho 
earth. The date from Paradise was, in some mat- 
yolous way, brought to the Hejaz; from it have 
come all the Date-palms in the world and AlJah 
destined it to be the food to all the true believers, 
who shall conquer every country where the Date- 
palm grows. The Jews and the Arabs, again, looked 
upon the game tree as a mystical allegory of human 
beings, for, like them, it dies when its head (the 
summit) is ont off, and when a limb (branch) is once 


* A gpecimen reccived by ua from Dr. King, of 
quinine manufactured by Mr, Gammie, was as pure 
as Howard’s.—Ep, 7’. A, 


cut off it doss not grow again. These who know, 
can ‘understand t he mysterious language of the 
branches on deys when there is no wind, when 
whispers of present and future svents are communi- 
cated by the tree. Abraham of old, so the rabbis 
gay, undestand the language of the Palm. The Oak 
was always considered a “holy” tres by our own 
ancestors, and, above all, by the nations of the 
north of Evrope. When Winifred of Devonshire 
(680-754 A. D.) went forth on kis wanderings turongh 
Germany to preach tha Gospel, one of his first 
actions was to cut down the giant Oak, in Saxony 
which was dedicated to Thor acd worshipped by the 
people from far and near. Bot when he had searly 
felled the Oak, and while the people were cursing 
and threatening the saint, a supernatural storm awept 
over ib, seized the summit, broke every brenoh, ond 
deshed it, “quasi superni motus solatis,’” with a 
tremendous crash to the grounc. The heathens 
acknowledged the marve!, aud many of them were 
converted there end then. But the gaint bulli a 
chapel of the wood of this very Oak end Godigated 
it to St. Peter. 

Toe sacred Oaks, it must be admitted, do not 
seem to have always done their duty. Thus, for 
instance, a famous Oak in Ireland was dedicated to 
the Irish Saint Columban, one of the peculiarities 
of the tree being thas whoever carried # piece of 
its wood in his mouth would never be hanged. 
After a time,however,the holy Oak of Kenmare was des- 
troyed in a storm, Nobody dared gather the wood excopt 
a gardener, who tanned some shoe leather with the 
bark ; bu¢ when he wore the shoes made of this leather 
for the first time he became a leper and was never 
cured. In the Abbey of Vetrou, in Brittany, stood 
an old Oak-tree which had grown out of the staff 
of St. Martin, the first abbot of the monastery, and 
in the shade of which the princes of Brittany 
prayed whenever they went into the aboey. Nobody 
dared to pick even a leaf from this tree, and not 
even the birds dared to peck et it. Not so the 
Norman pirates, two of waoom climbed the tree of 
St. Martin to eut wood for their bows, Both of 
them fell down and broke their necks. The Celts 
and Germans and Scandinavians, egain, worshipped 
the Mountain Ash, and it is especially in the reli- 
gious myths of the latier that the‘ Asker Yggdrasil” 
plays 8 promisent part. To them it was the holiest 
among trees, the ‘ world tree” which, eternally 
young and dewy, represented heaven, earth and hell. 
According to the Edda, the Ash Yagdrasil was an 
evergreen tree. A specimen of it (seys Adam of 
Bremen) grew at Upsala in front of the great temple, 
and another in Dithmarschcn, carefully guarded by a 
railing, for it was, in a mystival way connected with 
the fate of the country.— Deutsche Rundschaw. 


eee 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE, 


Sir ANDREW CLARE on TEA.—It was Sir Andzew 
Olark who spoke againss Indian tea the other day, 
and it was in the course of a lecture to the students 
of the London Hospital thet he delivered himself of 
the opinion that Indian tea was especially bad for 
nerves. This is what he said:—‘' Tea is a blessed 
beverage. I do not know what I should do without 
it. But thereis tenand tea; andone of the tezs which 
LT have. in my mind is the:frepresentation of all that 
is physiologically wicked. I go about town a ‘good 
deal, holding consultations bere and there, andjabont 
five o’clock when I get into a place the lady of the 
house will say to me, “Sir Andrews, you look so tired, 
do les me give you a cup of tea,’ I say, ‘ Thank 
you very mush.’ But the tez has stood for half-an- 
hour; and she remarks, ‘I know you do not like ib 
strong, Sir Andrew,’ and then she puts about a 
tablespoonful of tea into the cup, and fills it up 
with water. Now, Icall it positively cruelty to give 
tea likethat to anybody, and I bope you gentlemen 
will always set your face against such a beverage. 
Tea to bo useful should be, first of all, black China 
tea—the Indian tea which is being cultivated bas 
become so powerful in its effect upon the nervous 
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system that acup of it taken early in the morning, os 
many people do, so disorders the nervous system that 
those who take it actuaily get into a state of tea 
intoxication, and it produces a form of nerve distur- 
bance which is most painful to witnoss. If you went 
to have, either for yourselves or for your patients, 
tea which will not injure and which will refresh, got 
black Ohina tea, putting in the right measure—the 
old-fashioned teaspoonful for exch person, and one for 
the blessed pot. Then pour on briskly bciling water, 
and within five minutes you muet pour it off again, or 
it will become wicked instead of good. Let this 
patient, therefore, have half a pint of milk and 
wator oF socoatina, or half e pint of tea, a la Olark, if 
you please,” Unfortunately for the value of this 
opinion, if is m well-known fact that medica] men 
seldom agree upon any point, and their views upon 
tea are a8 divergent a3 uponaleohol, If Sir Andrew 
Clarks prefers China, tea he is welcome to his opinion, 
but when he tells the student of a London hospital 
that British-grown tes is deleterious, and advocates 
the use of Ohine tea fa preforence—as though he had 
studied the question deeply and arrived at the conolu- 
sion afte: careful analysis and considerable research— 
he shonld support this advocacy with something 
stronger than a mere expression of opinion. To give 
exprersion in a public place to astatement unsupported 
by one jot of evidence is, to say the least, very unfair 
to the Indian tea industry. [Hear ! Hear !—Ep. 7’. 4.] 


Last Waen’s Tra Sates.—The Produce Markets’ 
Review says:— The increased imports of Indian tea 
continuo to supply the market liberally, the quantity 
offered at the public salos being upwards of 43,500 
packages. Notwithstanding this heavy weight of tea, 
thedemand was equal to it, and the market closes 
strong, with an advance in some cases strong, with an 
advanca in some cases on the prices of the preceding 
week. The batter quality of the teas gonerally accounts 
for tho increasing activity in the demand. The 
growths which command most attention are those 
from tho Assam districts, »9 these teas are, on the 
whole, superior to those of several seasons past, 
which is borne out by tho comparatively high prices 
that have been paid. The quality of the Darjecling 
teas is fairly satisfactory, but falls considerably short 
of the earlier arrivals, while those from the Syhlet 
and Doosrs gardens, with few exceptions, continue 
to bo inferior to the imports of the previous season. 
It ig satisfactory to learn that strong representations 
have been made to those interested in the manu- 
factura of the latter growths of the undesirability of 
continuing the newly adopted method of preparing 
the leat, chich, it is hoped, will have the desired 
effect. At the public sales 43,876 packages were 
broughs Yorward, and only 4,200 were withdrawn, 
The ebhovya quantity comprised a good selection of 
all grades, and from the quantity sold it will be 
sean the demand was well sustained. At the public 
sules very steady prices have heen obtained for nearly 
all descriptions of Ceylon tea. There has been a 
good assortment of tea of fair quality, all of which 
has sold well. Fine to finest Brokens were actively 
competed for, and in several cases Is 8d to 1s 9d was 
realised for fine descriptions. Fine Pekoes were in spe- 
cially good demand and sold at rather better prices, while 
the lower grades of Souchongs kept fully up to last 
week’s rates. Of the15,976 packages offered at auction 
1,620 were withdrawn. In Javas, 808 packages woro 
Offered at sale, all of which sold at steady prices. 

Tan Apgorsupicn Ina Estara Oompany Limrrep.— 
This sorpany has just been registered, with a capital 
oF £25,000, in shares. Object to acquire tea or other 
plantations iz Ceylon or elsewhere, and to oarry on 
thereat the business of tea, Cee and cinchona planters 
and with a view thereto, to take over wc “tate in 
Geylon called Montefiore, in the contral province of 
the island of Oeylon, and the Abbotsleigh Estate in 
the same province. Tho first subscribers (one share 
each) aro;—O. 5. Smith, 7 Grove End Road, N.W.; N, 
Rowsoll, Abbotsleigh, Hatton, Oeylon; O. Harrieon, 67 
Lincoln's Inn Fields; A.W, Matthews, 9 Coleford Road 
Wandsworth; I’. Villor, 24 Kitto Road, St. Oatherine’s 
Park; EF, Parris, 49 Morley Avenue, Nool Parl, Wood 


Green; C. Anderson, 12 Brookville Road, 8. W. 
There shall not be less than three nor more than 
five directors ; the first shall be 0. B. Smith, 7, 
Grove End Rosd, N.W.; W.W. Simpson, Winkley, 
Whalley, Lancashire; N. Rowsell, Abbotsleigh, Oeylon; 
and C, Harrison, 67, Lincoln’s inn Fields, W.C. ; 
qualification three shares; remuneration : the dioectors 
shall only be paid their exponses of travelling in 
England to attend tho meetings of the Board, 

Tae Corren Marker.—Messrs. Wilson, Smithett, 
and Co. say: The recent rapid and severe fall has, 
as is natural, been followed by a reaction which at 
first imparted steadiness to the market, and this, 
attracting orders. caused better competition, result. 
ing in arecovery of 28 on ordinary qualities and 
38 to 5s on desirable and coloury kinds. Supplies at 
sale during the fortnight were extremely small, 


arrivals being unimportant. The firat new crop 
Jamaica was catalogued, and, being of inferior 
quality, sold at a low price, Oentral American 


Kinds ate very scarce; the Costa Rica crop is 
over for the seasdn, fine qualities in geoond 
hands realise high prices privately, 103s having 
been paid for good. Of Guatemala there is not 
much to attract buyers; dull and dingy old parcels 
sold at moderate prices, afew good with strong compe- 
tition realised high prices. Good home trade Vera Paz 
and Honduras continue to receive attention from 
buyers, the quality being very good. Brazil, after de- 
clining early in the fortnight, 13 in better request at 
the close, and an advance of fnlly 24 is established, 
recent advices pointing to some modification of the 
previous largo estimate. 

Spursous CorrkE,—Ooffee always was, and perhaps 
ever willbe, one of the most abused articles of import 
and consumption; and as the scarcity of desirable 
qualities, fore long time past, has led to exceptionally 
advanced rates, the temptations to adulterate this 
homely beverage have been proportionately increased, 
says the Grocer. Adulteration, moreover, in America 
seems to be studied ag a fine art; for the perfection to 
which it is brought there now is simply marvellous. We 
have before seen some fine specimens of sham coffee in its 
roasted state, but never have we examined anything ao 
closely resembling the real article ag that received by us 
this week from Philadelphia, which place is growing 
notorious for its swindling in ooffee (so-called): 
Several respectable firms there, however, have taken 
upon themselves to expose these trade frauds, and 
are issuing circulars to warn the unwary against 
buying this ‘‘ counterfeit’ coffee. Deceiving as it 
may be in appearance to the ordinary observer, a prac- 
tised eye can easily detect its false character, and 
avoid it accordingly; but when ground, ready for use 
the bogus coffee referred to is hard to distinguish 
from any other. Still, there are means of detection 
even then, which will show that it is not the product 
of the true coffee-bean grown in Oeylon, India, Central 
Awerica, or the Brazils; and we may add that in liquor 
it is ofa dark colour, rather bitter in taste; with a 
thick, muddy sediment, and almost undrinkable. It is 
said to be of German manufacture—a sort of paste or 
farinaceous substance, first mixed with burnt chicery or 
some foreign colouring ingredient, mpulded into the 
requisite size and shape by machinery—the same as 
pilla and such-like medicinal preparationa—and then 
the spurious compound is finally baked to give it hard- 
ness and consistency. In this form it is imported, 
and distributed largely in the United States, and, being 
sold at the ow figure of eleven cents (or say 6d) per 
Ib., or one-third’ the price of pure coffee, it naturally 
commends an extensive sale in the more populous 
districts where it is introduced, No honest trader can 
stand against melpractices of this nature, and it is 
hoped that the attention of the American Government 
will be drawn to the matter, with a view to protecting 


} ~ €BV the interests of the whol 
both ther own Sovenue ond 7a a ol9 
community... and Cy. Marty Guus cove 
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Tae QUANTITIES or Twa that were sold to foreign- 

ers in Yokohama, and remained in stock in the 

sity on the 15th inst. were 24,800 kin (one] kin= 

1glb.) and 268,800 hin respootively.—Japan Weekly 
Mail, Oot, 17. 
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LE ET EE RO OT TEEN REI GE EE ATS 


THE STANDARD TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON, LIMITED. 


A general meeting was held at the offices of the 
company, Tuesday October 27th. Directors present: 
Mr. Alexander Brooke (in the chair,) Mr. Peter 
Moix and Myr. Robert Kay Shuttleworth. The 
chairman, said “the meeting was necessary within 
four months of registration of the company, under 
the Acts dealing with the incorporation of joint 
stock companies, in order that the necessary 
returns of capital might be made to the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies, which will be attended 
to by the secretary. The prospectus was issued 
with certain estimates of theprobable produce to be 
expected frum the St. Leonards estate during the 
year 1891. The estimates were Mr. Edward S, 
Grigson’s. The company, as stated in the prospectus, 
was entitled to all the produce gathered from 
March lst, i.c., entitled to the great bulk of the 
crops. I am happy to say that Mr. Hdward Grigson, 
nmnder date Colombo, Sept. 21st, reports that the 
quantities gathered since March ist will execed, in 
each case, the quantities estimated for the whole year, 


thus :— 
Revised esti- 


Original esti- 
mate for ten 


mate for twelve 


months. months. 

Coffee... 3,000 bushels. 3,500 bushels. 
Qinchona 40,000 lb. 46,000 Ib. 
100,000 lb. 


Tea Leaf 80,000 Ib. l 
The expenditure will also be somewhat in excess of 
estimates, partly because they are estimates only, 
partly because of the increased quantity of produce 
to be cured and handled, for it goes without eaying 
that the cost to transport and cure the greater 
quantity is more than the smaller —¢.g., 3,800 bushels 
coffee more than for 3,000 bushels, &c. This produce 
it 

aes It is yet to be accounted for. The St. 
Leonard’s estate was handed over to the com- 
pany on August 24th. Perhaps, if your directors 
had their own way, they would not have asked you 
to meet them until they had something more 
definite to announce, but the dates are settled for 
them; the Act requires the shareholders to meet 
within four months from the first formation of the 
company. All the capital asked for in the pros- 
pectus was applied for, and a good deal more, Many 
of the applicants for shares—I think I may say, the 
greater number—were residents in Ceylon, or people 
acquainted with the island and with the district of 
Udapussellawa, and some of them with the estate 
itself and its exact condition, and no perhaps better 
than anyone else in the island what are the prospects 
ol coffee continuing to;yield on a remunerative scale, and 
when the young teu mentioned in the prospectus will be 
in a playing condition, and thought favourably of those 
prospects. On tesa, when it has attained full bearing 
is our chief reliance. The production of teais greatly 
an the inorease both in India and Oeylon; but Oeylon 
holds its own wherever it has obtained a footing. It has 
maintained it, because it is a good article, and no one 
accustomed to it will go back to an inferior article such 
as Ohina, notwithstanding anything Sir Andrew Olark 
may have saide The best Oeyion teas promise in the 
opinion of your directors most permanency in this res- 
pect. Among the best of the Ceylon teas are those from 
Udapussellawa, and your directors have pleasure to 
announce that they have arranged with Mr. Norman 
W. Grieve, the owner of Eskdale and Liddesdale 
Estates, near to the company’s property, St. Leonards 
to throw in his lot with the company from January Ist 
1892. 1 prefer to say Mr. Grieve throws in his tot with 
the company, to using the expression ‘that the com- 
pany have contracted to buy from him and for ae 
reason, that Mr. Grieve taloo o groat part of the 
urchase-money in shares of the company, and your 
directors hope to have him as a valued colleague. The 
election of a director is Birictly a matter in the hands 
of the other side of the table ; but Mr. Grieve is a well- 
known man in Ceylon, is a gentleman of high character, 
kouows the distriots, has had experience asa plenter and 


etcome to any extent into the hands of the 


I donb: not that when the time comes the shareholdera 
will heartily welcome him #8 a valuable and trustworthy 
director.” 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 
roceedings.—H. and C. Mail, Oct. 30th. 


> 

CampuHor FRoM Jarrna.—This article of export is 
used in the manufacture of smokeless powder, and 
came into prominent notice when this invention 
was first publicly announced. The stock at that 
time in London was exceptionally small, so that 
values were suddenly forced up. In order to 
maintain the abnormally high level of prices pro- 
duced by speculatien, dealers withheld supplies for 
many months, bringing to market only sufficient to 
meet actual engagements. The bulk of shipments 
to Hurope were so well watered that the loss in 
weight upon arrival there was found to be in many 
instances from 17 per cent to 20 per cent., instead 
of the usual 74 per centto 10 per cent. Prices at 
one time during the year rose nearly 100 per cent but 
closed quite normally,— Manufacturer and Inventor, 

Trea PrepaRine Macuinery.—Here is an item that 
may interest tea-men. We take it from the 
Kokkai:—'Tea is among the most important articles 
of export from this country. Every year about 60 
million lb. are sent abroad. Hitherto in the manu- 
facturing districts everything has been managed by 
hand, the expense being great and the profits to 
producers small. In India on the contrary ma-— 
chinery is used with the result of materially eco- 
nomizing time and outlay. Lately the Governor of 
Saitama Prefecture informed the department of 
Agriculture and Oommerce that a certain Mr. 
Takebayashi Kenzo of Kawagoye, in that Prefecture 
had inyented a tea-preparing machine after many 
years of labour and experiment. The Governor 
asked that an expert be sent by the Department 
to examine the machine, This duty was entrusted 
to Mr, Omura Takeshi and he has reported that 
he found the invention thoroughly suitable and 
very convenient. He added that if the machine 
be brought into general use throughout the tea- 
producing districts, a great saving of time and 
expense will be achieved.’—Japan Weekly Mail, 
Oe. 24th. 

AntiFiciaL Ivory.—Persistent attempts have been 
made to produce a good artificial substitute for 
ivory, says the Mngineer. Hitherto none has been 
successful. A patent has recently been taken out 
for « process based upon the employment of those 
materials of which ivory is composed, 1.e., tribasia 
phosphate of lime, calcium carbonate, magnesia, 
alumina, gelatine and albumen. By this process 
quicklime is first treated with sufficient water to 
convert it into the hydrate, but before it has become 
completely hydrated or “ slaked,’’ an aqueous solu- 
tion of phosphorio acid is poured on to it, and while 
stirring the mixture the calcium carbonate, magnesia 


| and alumina are incorporated in small quantities at 


atime; lastly, the gelatine and albumen, dissolved 
in water, areadded. The point to aim at is to obtain 
a@ compost sufficiently plastic and as intimately 
mixed as possible. It is then set aside to allow the 
phosphoric acid to complete its action upon the 
chalk, The following day the mixture, while still 
plastic, is pressed into the desired form in moulds 
and dried in a current of air at a temperature of 
about 160° 0. To complete the propaiation of the 
artificial product by thic process, it is kept for three 
or fout wveks, during which time it becomes per- 
fectly hard. The following are the proportions for 
the mixture, which can be colored by the addition 
of suitable substance: Quicklime, 100 parts; water, 
300 parts; phosphorio acid sulution, 1:05 sp. gr., 75 
parts; calcium carbonate, 16 parts; magnesia, 1 to 
2 parts; alumina, precipitated, 5 parts; gelatine, 
L> parts, 
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MANA-GRASS EXPERIMENTS AND THE 
COMPLAINTS REGAL DING CEYLON 
TEA CHESTS. 

Lonpon, Oct. 30. 

We have heard nothing very recently about what is 
to be done respecting the mana-grass tea chests. Wo 
presume that those concerned are yel awaiting the 
result to their reference to Ceylon. But Mr. 
Rogivue, in his letter asks very partivularly as to the 
chances of his being supplied with such tea chests. 
He writes that those wooden ones in which he 
receives his consignments of Ceylon tea are very 
bad, and that they do not bear the long railway 
journeys. In his opinion “it would be a great 
thing if they could be replaced by better ones.” He 
would evidently be well pleased if he could receive 
his tea in stronger and mora durable chests. We 
can readily understand that this would be so, for 
the distances to be travelled by railway in Russia 
are 60 enormous that the weak boxes which are 
now received from Ceylon canaot be well calcu- 
lated to stand the shaking and rough handling they 
‘are certain to receive, It might be as well, should 
your estate superintendents know that they are 
packing teas to be forwarded to Mr, Rogivue 
if they would give a little extra strength to 
the boxes. Mr. Elwocd May, we kyow, makes 
similar complaints as to your tea chests, 
and that he intends repacking all the tea he dis- 
tributes throughout the States in highly finished 
boxes of local manufacture. These complaints 
sre not only well founded, but they should act as 
@ stimulus and encouragement to those who are 
now working the Stanley-Wrightson Syndicate in 
‘conjunction with the mana-grass experiments. 

I forgot, when quoting Mr. Rogivue’s Istter, to 
tell you that the principal points of encourages 
ment mentioned in it have been communicated to 
Messrs. Travers & Sons of 119 Cannon Street, and 
that that firm propose to give them publicity in the 
Pyiduce Markets Review. A letter from the firm 
shown to me evidences that they think it question- 
able if China tea can be further displaced here to 
admit of a profitable market being found in Great 
Britain for the large, annually-increasing produc- 
tion of Indian and Ceylon tea, and that they are 
therefore fully alive to the necessity that exists for 
you to openup new markets abroad.—London Cor. 


————_ 
CROPS IN SOUTH INDIA. 


SHASON TELEGRAM TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, RE- 
VENUE AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, CALCUTTA. 


Week ending 7th November. Rainfall continued 
heavy ia Madura and 'Tinnévelly ; fair and moderate in 
all otver southern and western districts, northern parts 
Gaujam and at three stations in Vizagapatam ; else- 
where in five northern coast districts and in Cuddapah, 
Kurnool and Boellary little or none, Anantapur light 
rain tolerably general. Weather on 8th, Bellary, pro- 
mising. Some improvement Ganjam and Anantapur, 
but more rain urgently required there and in uplands 
of Kistna, Nellore, Kurnool, Bellary Cuddapab, where 
crops withering and cultivation greatly retarded. Pas~ 
ture and water-supply improving in sll southern dis- 
triots, but dry fodder scarce, La Bellary, Anantapur 
and Kurnool pasture and fodders scarce and cattle 
suffering, but no general want of water. Previous 
high prices continue generally, though fallen slight in 
Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Lrichinopoly, Tinne- 
velly and on West Ooast and risen slightly Madura 
Cuddapah, Vizagapatam, Ganjam ; sharp rise Kurnool, 
Bellary end Anantapur. Works—numbers employed 
—Uhingloput 5,626, Waniiwash 918, Polur 1,694, 
Kalahasti 2,779, Cuddapah 561, Ooimbatore 4,233 and 

_ Salem nt total 19,655, against 22,308 last week, 
i) 


| includiog 1,120 children; Coimbatore 856 and 
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Kc ceus—numbers fed—Ohingleput, 1,443, including 
831 Giuldren; Wandiwash 655, including 383 children; 

ojuy 132, including 100 children; Kalshasti 1,519, 
l ] Salem 
24, including 116 children ; total 4,869; decrease from 
Ins week 673. Lrans disbursed from commencement 
ot distress—Chingleput K3,70,146, Wandiwash and 
Polur 1,52,069, Ouddapah, Nellore, Coimbatore, Tinne- 
velly, South Arcot and Salem 1,81,045. Wella con- 
structed—Ohingleput 1,409, Wandiwash and Polur 209, 
and six other districts 216. Wells under construction 
—Chinglcput 2 465, Wandiwash and Polur 1,257, and, 
81x other districts 998, 


ee 
SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND MINING, 


The production of the diamond mines of Griqua- 
land West, South Africa, bas been steadily declining 
during the past three vears. This does not, however, 
appear to be due to any falling off inthe supply of 
the precious stones, but rather to the measures 
taken for the restriction of production by the larger 
companies which have recently absorbed many of 
the smaller undertakings. The great object of the 
consolidation of ® number of small companies and 
subsequent restriction of output was to increase the 
price of diamonds, and it seems from the statistics 
of diamond mining in South Africa that this step has 
been so far successful. The amount and value of the 
output of these mines in 1890 has not yet {been 
officially retarned. For the three years preceding the 
statistics are as follows :— 
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The Kimberley mine, which is now practically in 
the hands of the Central Diamond Mining Company, 
had been opened in 1877 to a depth of 740 ft.; in 
1888 it was sunk to $25 ft., andin 1889 to 845 ft.; no 
further depth is reported in 1890. In 1887 the De 
Beers mine was down 700 ft., and in 1888 805 ft. A 
great development of the usderground system took 
placo in 1889, his mine is owned by tio Do Beers 
Consolidated Mines Company, which iv 1889 also secured 
control of the Bultfontein property, which had attained 
a depth of 460 ft, at the close of 1887, and 620 ft, 
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at the close of 1888. The St, Augustine mine has 
been worked to comparatively small extent, At the 
close of 1888 the main shaft had been carried to a 
depth of 450 ft., and in 1890 it was sunk 75 ft. further. 
The Otto’s Kopje mine had reached a depth of 800 
ft. in 1889. 

The average value of the diamonds raised at the 
Kimberley mine in 1889 was $6.74 per carat ;in 1887 
the average value was but 4.893. Similarly, at the 
De Beers mine the average value increased from 4.98} 
per carat in 1887 to {6.73 in 1889, At the Dutoitspan 
Mine there was an advance from $6.88 per carat in 
1887 to $9:48 in 1889; st the Bultfontein mine from 
$4.94 to $6.703; at the St. Augustine from $6.16 to 
$8.12; at the Otto’s Dopje from $4.51 in 1888 to 
$7.32, and at the river diggings and mines from 
$9.93 in 1887 to $12.90 in 1889. It will be observed 
that the most valuablo diamonds are raised from the 
river diggings. 

The number of persons employed in the diamond 
mines of Griqualand West in 1890 is officially returned 
as 7,249, as compared with 8,102 in 1889, and 11,453 
in 1888. The number of lives lost last year was 38 
as compared with 105 in 1889 and 303 in 1888. The 
large nnmber of fatal accidents reported is attributed 
to insubordination among native miners, their disregard 
of orders involving a heavy proportion of the loss of 
life which has occurred duriug the last three years. 
The wages paid to white miners in the Kimberley and De 
Beers mine range from $17.50 to $34 per woek ; Kaffire 
received $7.80 per week, with wood, water, lodgings 
and medical attendance. In the Dutoitspan and 
Bultfontein mines, wages are somewhat lower.— 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


——____.——______—_- 
GOVERNMENT QUININE. 


Sir Charles Elliot’s remarks on Brigade Surgeon G. 
King’s report of the Cinchona Plantations and Factory 
in British Sikkim for the year 1890-91 are worthy of 
the attention of District Officers and all Civil Surgeons, 
It ia twenty-nine years ago since the Bengal Govern- 
ment entered upon this cinchona enterprise, not with a 
view to profit, but with the avowed intention to reduce 
the price of quinine which then stood at a practically 
prohibitive rate, to one rupee per ounce. The 
plantation and factory have met all expectations, and 
not only does the price now stand at the latter rate, 
but the net profits for the year under notice amounted 
to seventeen thousand rupees. It is truly remarked 
that “ hardly sny greater blessing toa fover-stricken 
country can be imagined than cheap quinine; ” and 
with respect to the Sikkim product, we have ample 
assurance that cheap quinine does not m ean inferior 
quinine. Government quinine, Dr. King assures us, 
has been shown by repeated analysis to be of the 
highest possible purity, which he goes on to remark, 
“is a good deal more than can be said of much of the 
foreign quinine that is sold in Calcutta,” and he might 
have added, ‘“ eleewhere in India.” But this is not all. 
There is in stock a large amount of raw material and 
of manufacturing product, proving that the producing 
capacity of the plantation and factory is greater than the 
demand for the product ; and it would be possible still 
further to reduce the price of quinine if more charitable 
dispensaries were to supply themselves with the 
Government drug instead of buying elsewhere at prices 
from 12 to 25 cents* higher. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal is drawing the attention of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals of that Province to tha 
matter, end it would be as well if a similar course 
were adopted in the Punjab. The necessity of baviug 
a plentiful supply of real, genuine quinine ready at 
haud for distribution in the Punjab is not so urgent 
this year agit was last; but it cannot be too promi- 
nently brought home to the responsible authorities 
where such anarticle can be obtained in quantities ; 
it would cripple the finanees of no Municipality or 
District Board to purchase liberally. In cases of 
unusual and sudden outbreaks of fever, purchases aro 
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apt to he made in the nearest market, irrespective of 
price, and on such occasions dealers are tempted to 
adulterate an already inferior antiperiodic to meet 
such requisitions and to make a good thing of the m. 
This could easily be guarded against by laying in a 
reasonable stock of pure and cheap Government 
quinine, and it is somewhat surprising that this has 
not been insisted upon long ago. The Punjab Govern- 
ment has made spasmodie attempts to induce district 
officers to distribute the drug liberally, but, like all 
such attempts, they do vo lasting good. When the 
capacities of the Sikkim plantatiovs become better 
known, wo are confident that quinine, cheaper even 
than a rupee an ounce, will be obtainable inabuudance 
ja India.—Ciwl and Military Gazette. 
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Tet Tra TRADE continues, and some demand 
exists for better grades ihan those in request for 
some weeks past. Settlements of leaf to date 
are 235,000 piculs against 208,000 same time last 
year, and exports foot up 27} million pounds 
against 23% millions at the same date last year. 
—Japan Weekly Mail, Oct. 17th. 

GERMAN enterprise in New Guinea is increasing. 
With the object of establishing plantations in the 
territory of the New Guinea Company, for the 
cultivation chiefly of tobacco, a company, to be 
known as ‘‘The Astrolabe Company,” has just 
been formed in Berlin with a capital of 120,000/. 
Experts are of opinion that parts of New Guinea 
are admirably suited for the growth of the tobacco 
leaf, and, of course, any quantity can be absorbed 
in the manufacture of German cigars, which, by 
the way are being exported in larger quantities 
than, ever to this country.—H, Mail. 

Mr, WrnpHam, the British Consul at Paramaribo; 
the capital of Dutch Guiana, in a report just issued 
by the Foreign Office, refers to gold mining in 
that colony and says that the industry is steadily 
increasing, and with the introduction of capital 
will bea great business. A slight decline in pro- 
duction has occurred during the last two years, 
but this is to ke attributed largely to placer owners 
building their hopes on companies and syndicates 
buying their land, and, in the meantime, ceasing 
the developments necessary to keep up the average 
returne. Lhe auriferous belt extends throughout 
the three Guianas from Cayenne to Venezuela in 
an eacterly and westerly direction, in width about 
100 miles. he formation of the gold belt is meta- 
morphic, slates, schists, and occasional dikes of 
sandstone and gneiss. Mining has been principally 
confined to alluvial washings, and very satisfactory 
results have been so far obtained. The amount 
of gold exported increased from 475,953 gremmes 
in 1879 to 1,029,777 grammes in 1888. Last year 
the export amcunted to 987,218 grammes. The 
Government has done nothing to open up the 
country by the construction of roads, or making 
the river more vavigable for small steamers to 
advance the mining interests of the colony. Private 
enterprises have had to rely upon their own 
resources in this respect. It is only during the past 
two years that any attention has been given to 
quartz mining, and the developments during this 
time have produced highly satisfactory results. 
After describing the work done on various mining 
properties, the Consul adds that there is a good 
field there for capitalists, and when the reefs now 
discovered have been developed and guitable 
machinery erected, the results cannot fail to be 
satisfactory. The ore is free milling, and wood 
and water are abundant for all mining purposes, 
consequently the cost of working will be nominal. 
All machinery for manufactnring and mining 
purposes is admitted free of duty.—London Times. 
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OUR BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

Not long back we devoted oonsiderable space to 
a series of articles dealing with the different 
forms of material used in this colony for building 
operations. We therein pointed out how much 
might be done to improve their natural qualities, 
or the manufacture of such items as have to be 
prepared for use, We are glad to realize that our 
Government has seen the desirability of affording 
help towards carrying out the second of those 
suggestions, and that an experienced man from 
home is to be pul in charge of an endeavour in 
that direction. ‘This ig not the first time that 
our rulers have recognised the desirability of afford- 
ing some aid towards the improvement of our 
building materials. It is now fully thirty-five years 
back that brickmaking machines were obtained 
from England and distributed throughout our 
several provinces. We never heard, however, that 
any success was achieved by those. Perhaps they 
were in advance of the necessivies of the time 
and that their possible output was too largely 
in excess of requirements to enable them to be 
profitably worked. But it is further possible 
—as we know that at that time large makers 
of bricks in England preferred hand labour 
to the use of these machines—that they were 
nothing likeso well adapted to their purpose . as 
those made in the present day. At allevents, what- 
ever the causemay have been, no appreciable results 
appear to have followed from the attempt we have 
alluded to. The second endeavour made to intro- 
duce improved building material was we believe 
somewhere about 1864, when Mr. Giles was gent 
out from home to join the Public Works 
Department, he haying previously undergone o 
training at homo in the manufacture of artificial 
stona from gilicious materials easily obtainable in 
the colony. We think this artificial stone was 
named sfierits inventor, Mr. Ransome, Although 
a very considerable expense was gone to with the 
object of producing a material the uso of which 
might relieve the then moxotonous appearance 
of our publics buil ings, Mr. Giles’s attempts appear 
to have failed of success, from what causa wo do 
not nowremember. ‘Che only stone of a permanent 


nature to be obtained in Ceylon is granitic 
gneiss, with ovcasionally pure granite; and the 
cost of working these rocks for ornamental 


purposes is almost prohibitory, If Mr. Giles had been 
successful, undoubtedly we should have seen pleasing 
results; but, as we presume, disgusted with the failure 
of the first two efforts made, our Government 
appears never again to have departed from its 
beaten track, although it obtained from Hngland 
anarchitect to whom improved materia) easily worked 
would have been aninvaluable sid. We think it very 
likely that a mistake was mado in the endeavour 
to introduce a new material instead of devoting 
the monsy that endeayour cost to an attempt to 
improve existing local methods of manufacturing 
building material. It was with such a view in 
our mind that we wrote the series of articles 
dealing withsuch matters ag the making of bricks, 
tiles, &@., and recommending that endeavour 
should be made at improvement. It is in this 
latter direction that our Government is now moy- 
ing, and we may hope ere very long to, see some 
beneficial result from its action in this diretiion. The 
services of an expert in any special branch of mate- 
rial need not be very long retained, and when he has 
trained native pupils sufticient to disseminate his 
teaching, an experi in some other branch might 
profitably be engaged. By such a method we are 
sure sooner or later to obtain improvements which 


ad we pointed out in our previous articles referred 
to, are so desirable if our buildings are to be works 
of permanence and not to be possessed but of a 
prief life only. Matters such as wo have indicated 
will come well within the legitimate scope of the 
Teohnical Institute about to be established. 


oe Se Ne 
THE EEFECT OF MANURING ON TRA, 


The following letter was, as will be seen, cir« 
culated for the opinions of experienced planters, 
but so few haye responded that we suppose most 
are in the position in which Mr. W. F. Laurie 
acknowledges himself to be, unable to speak from 
experience on the point atissue, Here is the letter 
and our foot-note:— 

(Circular from  ‘Observer.’’) 

A planter hag addressed the following letter to 
the Editor, whose own opinion is adverse to the 
idea that the application of fertilizing matter 
could. deteriorate the quality of tea. But he 
naturally desires the opinions of the leaders of the 
planting community on the subject, and will feel 
much obliged if favoured with the result of your 
experience and observation at your earliest con- 
venience. Oct. 15th, 1891 

(Letter referred to.) 
October 12th. 

Drar £1r,—I would feel obliged if you or some 
of your numerous correspondents would give me 
their opinion on the effects that Poonse and Bones 
have on the quality of tea. I ama novice myself 
and I would not bother you, but still Ihave had a 
little experience, and my opinion is that artificial 
manure does not improve the quality. I know an 
estate that has been all manured within the last 3 
years with castor cake and bones, C.C. 2, B. 4, 
about half a ton to the acre, and the said estate 
previous to manuring always topped the market. Now 


for the last eighteea months the prices have 
tumbled down at least 3d perlb; what is the 
reason ? I know for a fact that the tea hasalways 


been treated in the came way for the last five years, 
so there is a something; is the-manure drawing 
some dormant chemical matter out of the soil which 
is affecting the tea? Now, Mr. Editor, you as a 
party directly interested in our welfare should do 
your best to find this out. I could give you a list 
of estates that have been manuring heavily the last 
2 years, and now instead of their prices being 
above the Ceylon averege, as they used tobe, they 
can’t pow get within a penny of the average. My 
owa experience is that the yield is enormous but 
thera is in my opinion a taste in the tea that 
should not be there, I could enlarge on the subjeat 
if were nof a NOVICE. 

(The resulta of an extensive experiment on a 
Ohittagong estate, a few years ago, were not only 
increased, quantity, but improved quality, price 
being the criterion of the letter.—Ep. 7. A.] 
Mr. W. EF. Laurie's response runs thus:— 

October 22nd. 

Sir,—I am not ins position to say whether the 
menuring of tea results in the tea produced lacking 
flavour or not, although [ should think it possible. 
It would not, I presume, be owing to the manure 
drawing some chemical property from the soil, as 
“ Novice ” implies ; at least,if the result be deleterious 
to the produce, it would in all probability arise from 
the habit plants have of absorbing a small proportion 
of highly solvent material from the ingredients of the 
soil, uunecessary for their healthy existence or general 
economies, such as has been indisputably proved by 
water culiure and do not wholly change in the elabor- 
ation of the sap. eb 

In the analysis of healthy plants, many of the 
peculiar properties of the land upon which they are 
grown have been discovered in them, 
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Certain manures too have been found quite unsuited 
for delicate vegetables, through imparting to them a 
decidedly disagreeable flavor. 

On many of the famous vine-farms of Europe, 
menuring has resulted in entirely destroying the 
special bouquet of the wines made upon them. 

On the other hand, many plants grown for 
the specially delicate aroma of their produce have im- 
proved upon manuring, such as melons, peschesand many 
other luscious fruits, although I should think as ageneral 
rule the delicacy of the aroma and flavor would be im- 
paired. ‘ : 

Upon the tea I have mostly to deal with, manuring 
has so far not been found necessary to such a degree 
as to enable me to form apy opinion on the subject, 
but I shall now have teas made from manured parts 
separately, to see if I can discover any distinctive 
character about them. 

Manure would, I should think, have a much more 
direct influence upon the immature leaf in this respect, 
such as make the finest teas, than upon matured fruit, 
coffee for instance; for the ingredients of the plant 
food “and what accidentally may accompany it in the 
form of sap, would be ina less elaborated condition 
than in the maturer leaves that lave more fully thrown 
off volatile matter with their gases and moisture. 

Another ascertained fact is the more general exis- 
tence of delicacy of flavor from plants grown in inferior 
rather than rich soil, an instance of which we have in 
our own cinnamon that has, I believe,never been beaten; 
and this rule applies to many other plants. 

However my opinion is chiefly by analogy and upon 
general principles, to which tea may be an exception, 
yet I should think there might be an unfavourable 
effect produced in this respect by the application of 
manure especially upon the finer grades. J 

T regret that time will not allow me to write more 
upon so interesting a subject, so fully experimente 1 upon 
by scientific cultivation which would I think be against 
the application of most of the usual fertilizing materials 
by those who desire to produce fine flavored teas. If 
quantity alone were sought my opinion would be 
different. Ww. Forses LAuRIE. 


Another planter writes as follows :— ‘ 

Referring to “ Novice’s” letter about quality of tea 
and artificial manuring—I am unable to give you 
anything approaching proof for or against his theory. 
My opinion is at present an undecided one. I have 
manure here with artificial manure a small acreage 
during the last three years,'of which however I was ab- 
sent from the island fully 18 months. Since my return 
1 have been so busy that the question has not had as 
much attention as it deserves, I cannot say, however, 
that I have noticed any deterioration in quality of tea 
from manured fields as compared with unmanured 
fields, and on the other hand I cannot say I have no- 
tioed any improvement. I know however that 
Mr. Joseph Fraser used to think his tea 
from manoured fields slightly better in quality. I leave 
eitirely out of the question all consideration of quan- 
tity. The question is an interesting one, but facts and 
rot opinions are what is wanted. f 

Our inferior teas are always made during the season 
of rapid growth—whether due to this rapid growth 
ortobad climatic conditions for manufacture or to 
want of accommodation, &c.—that isafact. Manure 
(artificial) certainly produces a more rapid growth 
also, which is at least something in favour of “Novice’s 
theory; but I think the theory is contrary tothe re- 
ceived ideas of almost all manuring. : 

The dose of castor cake and bones mentioned by 
your correspondent givesa very large dose indeed of 
phosphoric acid or soluble phosphate of lime per acre— 
far Jarger than there seoms avy necessity for, and is 
very much atter the principles laid down by Hughes 
for cof/ve, which is quite another matter. I should be 
very curious to know what the yield of tea manured 
with this mixture was, before application and in the 
two succeeding years (with dates of pruning 2) 
Curiously enough, “ Novice” himself answered our 
circula-, and in very decided terme, thus :— i 

In answer to your circular letter above ‘' Novice 
manuring tea with artificial manure, My experi- 
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enc3 is that the yieid 1s mereased for 2 years by one- 
third on good tea and on poor tea doubled, but, I 
aim now convinesd the quality is not so good. Liquor 
from manured tea is {poor thie stuff and wanting in 
flavour ; this is my opinion after careful experiments 
from leaf of the same field $ manured }not manured. 
It is for menin position to settle the question, not a 
man with the experience of ‘ Novice,” 

Besides the Chittagong cxperiment to which we 
have referred, there is the experience of Mr. 
Joceph Fraser, entirely in favour of manuring 
both as regards quantity and quality. It is quite 
possible that in the case quoted by ‘ Novice” 
over-manuring resulted in a rank growth, and that 
improvement in flavour would take place sub- 
sequently. But the experience in China seems 
conclusive in favour of manurirg, The Chinese 
collect and apply as manure every possible 
fertilizing matter, even the grossest, and yet the 
distinguishing merit of China tea has always been 
its delicate flavour! Indeed a China paper quoted 
by usin our issue of Noy. 11th distinctly attributes 
the recent falling off in the quality of teas brought 
to Foochow, to neglect of manuring. The terms 
of this impeachment are :—“ These latter folk [the 
growers,] go on plucking tea from worn out plante, 
growing in exhausted soil which is never renovated 
by manure of any kind. How is any better tea to 
be obtained under these circumstances?” In 
China, therefore, the belief seems to be in the 
absolutely beneficial effect of manure and the 
absolute necessity of manuring for ths production 
of tea of good quality. There may be questions 
as to the kinds and the quantities of manure 
to be applied to tea, but the conclusions of 
‘Novice’ carried to their extreme consequences 
would place tea in a category different to that 
of all other cultivated plans, necessitating its 
culture after a fashion which would inevitably 
result in the utter exhaustion of the constantly 
plucked bushes and the soil in which they grow, 
without an attempt being made to restore the 
waste, except at the risk of ruining the quality of 
the product. Who is prepared to accept such a 
reductio ad absurdum? In the vast mass of litera- 
ture connected with the tea enterprise in India 
which we have read, we cannot recollect that euch 
a question as the deleterious effect of manuring 
was ever raised, nor can we bring ourselves to 
accept the conclusion that manures judiciously 
selected and moderately applied, can be other than 
beneficial as regards quality as well as quantity of 
leaf. Surely there are estates even in so young 
a tea country as Ceylon where experience has 
settled the question of the influence of fertilizers 
on flavour. 


——_——_———_—>___———- 


ROADS IN AMERICA, GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND FRANCE. 


Ths common roads and country highways of the 
United States are in a condition at present some- 
what similar to that which prevailed in England 
and other parts of Europe one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Some of the ancients were great road- 
builders, notably the Romans and Carthaginians. 
Remains of the great Roman roads are still to be 
seen in Italy, and in many instances these old 
highways are either still in use or furnish the . 
foundations for the modern roads, With the deca- 
dence of the Roman power road building and main- 
tenance suffered with everything else, and the great 
highways which radiated from the capital city were 
left to the care of the various neighbourhoods 
through which they passed. They suffered the 
severest neglect, but such was the solidity of their 
construction that some of them haye remained till 
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now, andthe remains exhibit a method of build- 
ing which for thoroughness has never since been 
equalled; The location of these roads was not skil- 
fully made, for they usually went in straight lines 
from one landmark to another, regardless of the 
hills or valleys iotervening. This method of 
location very frequently involyed grades unneces- 
sarily steep, but those old rosd-builders did under- 
stand thoroughly the two great principles without 
which no good road can be made—drainage and 
solidity. The administrative method was alco a 
direct one from a central power, and therefore there 
was system in planning and building and main- 
tenance. And it may be remarked that there are 
no good systems of roads in any part of the world 
at this time where this work is left to the various 
local authorities. 

ft: The movement for better roads in England began 
in 1770. Up to that time, from the days of the 
caravans, when merchandise was carried from place 
to place on the backs of beasts of burden, the 
roads in England had always been bad, but their 
condition did not entail widespread suffering until 
the population became dense and there was an 
actual necessity for an interchange of products 
and commodities from neighbourhood to neighbour- 
hood. Macaulay tells us that previous to the era 
of improved roads in England “the fruits of the 
earth were sometimes suffered to rot in one placa, 
while a few miles distant the supply fell short of 
tlhe demand.” 
reason. ‘“‘ One chief cause of the badness of the 
roads was the defective state of the Jaw. Every 
parish was bound to repair the roads which passed 
through it, and thugs a sparse and impoverished 
rural population was often compelled to maintain 
highways between rich and. populous towns.” 
England met this difficulty by the establishment 
of a comprehensive system of turnpikes, and before 
the beginning of this century thirty thousand miles 
of these had been built. There are no traces of 
Roman roads in England, therefore these turnpikes 
were not fashioned after that .model. Instead, 
they were built very much in the same way as that 
which generally prevails in this country. A line 
was located, or the old highway\line adopted, and 
stone piled on the surface and left for the wheels 
of passing waggons to pack into a solid mass. 
Little or no attention was paid to drainage, and 
therefore the new turnpikes were not a great im. 
provemont on the old roads. It was not until 
the timo of those two great road-builders, Telford 
and Macadam, that anything like good common 
roads were built in Great Britain. And with the 
era of better roads, the names of these two men 
wili always be associated in those parts of the 
world affected by English influence. They have 
shown us how to build roads at a very much less 
cost than the old Roman way, and they answer 
modern purposes quite as well. 

The namo of Telford is associated witha pitched 
foundation which is always desirable for a road 
subject to very. heavy traffic. It consists of flat 
stones carefully sct on edge in course acrogs the 
road, with the broadest edge downward. The upper 
edges should not exceed four inches in breadth, 
to hold the broken stone well. All irregularities 
must be knocked off and small stones and chips 
must be firmly pinned into the interstices with 
& hammer, 60 as to form a regular convex surface, 
with every stone firmly fixed in place. The thick- 
noss of the pitching is generally six or seven 
inches; it ehould not be less than four, and it 
may generally bo thicker without any sensible 
increases of cost. At least four inches of broken 
stone are required over the pitched foundation, 
and when consolidated six inches are always sufli- 
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cient. But before laying this pitched foundation 
Telford insisted that the road-way should be 


thoroughly drained, s0 that there would never be 
any considerable dampness below the metal pave- 
men. Macadam, the other great geientific road- 
builder, differed from Telford as to the necessity 
for such heavy foundations. He maintained that 
the dry subsoil, however bad, would carry any 
weight that could be placed upon it if it were made 
dry by drainage and kept dry by an imvervious 
covering of stone well bonded together. ‘The Mac- 
adam pavement, therefore, as originally designed, 
consisted only in perfectly draining the subsoil of 
a roadway, covering it with broken stone to a 
thickness of from six to twelve inches, and rolling 
this until it had become packed and bonded together. 
Where the traffic is very heavy the Telford pavement 
is unquestionably the better of the two; but the 
Macadam pavement would most admirably answer 
the purpose for nine out of every ten miles of 
roadway in America. In this country we are in the 
habit of speaking of any road as macadamised which 
bas a simple covering of broken stone. It is rarely, 
however, that the subsoil of such roads has been 
drained at all. Without the drainage the stone 
might as well be spared, as the dirt road would be 
quite as good. After the advent of these great road- 
builders in England—they flourished in the first 
half of this century—there was a sensible and 
marked improvement of the highways in both Eng- 
land and Scotland, until now the roads which were 
once almost impassable, and were a serious burden to 
the people owing to the great cost of transportation, 
have been made hard and smooth, and a_ horse 
can draw for a given distance a load three times 
as heavy as on the roads of the olden time. In 
addition to this, what was once a serious under- 
taking—that is,a journey by coach from one part 
of England to another—is now. a pleasure much 
indulged in by tourists and other travellers who 
care for a closer intimacy with the country than 
can be had from the windows of a flying train. 
Even in the Highlands of Scotland the roads are 
so well built aod maintained that one can drive 
all through that mountainous region without finding 
a mile of road as rough as our ordinary city streets. 

But France has a system of roads far superior 
to that of Great Britain. The great Napoleon 
appears to have been the first modern statesman 
and soldier in Europe who appreciated from a 
military and economic standpoint the vast impor— 
tance of good highways and at the same time had 
the power to carry out whatever plans he wished. 
He organised and started the method of road 
building and maintenance which has ever since 
been observed in France, which now has tho best 
roads of any country in the world, and—what is 
quite as much to the point—at a less cost than 
that which is paid elsewhere for highways much 
inferior, They have a special department of the 
Government, of which the Minister of Public 
Works is President, devoted to roads and bridges. 
This department maintains a college for the educa- 
tion of the engineers who are to be employed 
by it. There is always a staff of about six hundred 
engineers and inspectors on duty. The roadg of the 
Republic are divided into several classes—national 
departmental, military, and vicinal. i 


The national 
roads are twenty-five thousand miles in total length, 
and are built and maintained entirely by the 


national treasury. The vicinal or cross roads are 
built and maintained chiefly by the communes but 
under a national administration. On these roads 
there are constantly employed fifty thousand work- 
men and three thousand overseers. On the national 
roads the work is planned and inspected directly 
by the officials of the department. On the vicinal 
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roads the plans are submitted to the department, 
and the work during its progress is subject to the 
constant inspection of the national engineers. There 
ig, therefore, no chance for any haphazard work 
even where local money is expended in making 
and repairing roads. The thriftiness of the French 
people has long excited the admiration of the 
world. Neither internal revo!ution nor defeat from 
abroad has entailed upon this people burdens too 
heavy for them to bear. Tho splendid roadways 
which unite commune wilh commune and village 
with village have helped them no little in their 
struggles against adversity, for the tex which by 
poor interior communications is put upon the 
business of a country has been reduced in their 
case to the very lowest point. And how much 
have these roads to do with the contentment to 
be found among therural people of France! The 
French agricultural classes are singular among the 
farmers of the world in not holding that all 
the world is at war with them. It is true that 
they practice better methods of farming, but it 
is the good roads which toa great extent enable 
them to do this, for they can get their products. 
however perishable, cheaply and quickly to market, 
— Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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POINTS AND TEOHNICAL TERMS IN 
POULTRY, 


The points and technical terms used in poultry 
hyaseology are giyen in a recent number of the 
Qultivator and Oountry Gentleman of Albany, New 
York, by “2 . 

1—Comb, of which there are five forms, single, pea 
or triple, rose, leaf and fork. 

2—Face, the floshy matter around the eye, usually 
red, but white in Spanish, and purple in Silkies. 

3--Wattles, pendulous fleshy appendages just below 
the beak. Always red except in Silkies, Varies 
greatly in length, and does F0 ia accordance with 
the size of the comb: 

4—Ear-lobe, or ceaf-ear, pendant ornament on the 
face, just below the rear eat. Red in some breeds. 
white in others, and also yellow and purple. 

5—Whiskers, only found on a few breeds, and those 
almost entirely crested varioties. 

6—Crest, top kuott of feathers, in come varieties 
very much developed, notably Polish, Crevecceurs, 
Sultans, ete. 

7—Beak, horny substance at mouth, varying in color 
from white to yellow, principally the ‘ater. 

g—Beard, (see No. 5). 

9—Neck-hackl«, the fl»wing feathera on the neck, 
very profuse in some varieties. 

10—Breast, usually bold and prominent, le3s so in 
the Asiatic breeds than in others ; varies greatly in color. 

11—Keel or breast bone, must be straight, andthe 
deeper the better is the fowl for the table purposes. 

12—Back very long in some breeds and as short 
in others. 

13—Saddle, the feathers hanging below are called 
the saddle hackle. ; 

j4—Thighs, or fleshy part of the leg. 

15—Hocks, always covered with feathers, but in 
some breeds stiff feathers protrude therefrom, and 
are called hock feathers. 

16—Spur, specially prominent in the cock, and 
more 89 in some breeds than others. Increases ia 
gize year by year. ; 

17—Fifth-toe, found on some birds, 
Dorking and the Hondan. 

18—Back-claw. 

19—Moffs, or leg feathers. In most of the heavier 
Asiatic breeds of poultry, feathers grow dowa the side 
of the leg, and on the outer part of the foot, In 
Cochins, Brahmas, Sultans, etc., these are highly 

eloped. 
See oe SH ERIaETS, very prominent in a few breeds, not- 
ably Malays and the Game varieties. 
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21—Tail-fiuff, light soft feathers which grow wear 
the root of the tail. 

22—Centre toe®. 

23—Shanks, the leg proper of the fowl. 

24—Wing-bar, the band or cross-marking seen on 
many fow])s, 

25—Primary covertr, the outer feather of the wing. 

26—Primary flights, not seen when the wing is in 
repose. 

27—Sickle feathers, the long circular feathers 
which form the outer sweep of the tai!, ard are such 
a graceful addition to tbat important part of the 
fowl’s plumaze. 

28—Primary tail, the sborter, straighter feathers 
of the tail, and in some varieties the principal. 

29—Secondary sickle, like the outer sickle, but 
smaller, 

30—Tail coverts, the fa'ling feathers, or hangers, 
below the base of the teil. 
—Rural Californian. 


See 
THE TASMANIAN SILVER-FIELD. 


The first discovery of Tasmania was made on 
November 24th, 1642, by the Du’ch navigator Able 
Jans Tasman. ‘The first land sighted by him was 
the mountain subsequently called Zsehan, after one 
of his ships, and the hills and coast line io its 
immediate vicinity. This mountain and the surrounds 
ing district, owing to the denseness of vegetation 
and the unfruitful appearance of the soil, remained 
a terra incognita from the period of its discovery 
until eome five or six years ago, when the hardy 
colovial prospector, in bis restless search for gold 
penetrated its dark and inhospitabie fo ests, and Cis- 
covered, not the looked-for yellow metal, but the 
white. Little was thought of this discovery et the 
time. The colonists recognized the fact that silver 
was there in the Zeehan country; the prospector 
went his way scarching for go'd or tin; and 60 the 
matter remained in abeyarce. But the great success 
of the Broken Hill mines tanght the Tosmanians 
duly to sppreciste the possible wealth of Z-ehan, 
and withio the last fuur years the quest for silver 
bas been pursued with energy. One discovery of 
silver deposits has followed ancther, and altogether 
80,0)0 acres are rented from the Government, 0 re- 
newable 21-year leases, for fi'ver-mining pryposes ; 
and in the crntre of what is believed o ve the 
rickest portion of the field, oue of those minine towns 
which rise as by magic about the shsft ard poppet 
heads is rapidly assuming the proportions of a ety. 
Two years ago the site of the present town of 
Zeehan was a valley of myrile, blue-gam, ard pine 
trees, with: bere and there a few calico t-n‘s twink- 
ling through the feliaze. Now itis a cleared spsce, 
upon which some 3,000 p-ople have settled either in 
houses of their own or ip Jarge ani well-app inted 
hotels, that provide accommodation for bhan‘reds, 
Four churches heve been erected or sre in course of 
erec'ion; public halls and billiard saloons furnich 
amusement for the residents; abrigh little tri-weekly 
newspaper keeps the miners au courant with the sffairs 
of the outside world; and the carpenter’s saw and 
bammer are heard day and night, making further 
provision for the crowds which continue to pour in 
from the districts of Tasmania avd the neighbouring 
colonies. It is estimated that about 6,000 people are 
now upon the field, the majority of whom are actively 
employed in mining, and every succeeding day brings 
its own evidence of the rich abundance of silver ore 
which is 8 waiting development. 

During the past two years nearly 200 companies 
have been placed upon the Melbourne, Hobart, and 
Launerston markets, and the shares have been 
readily subscribed for. chiefly by capitalists who 
have during the psst few years gleaned a rich harvest 
in the silver-field of Broken Hill. Most of these com- 
panies are cow actively engaged in developing their 
properties, and many are pu'tiog ont large quantities 
of payable ore. Although nearly all silver-mining 
necessaries, such as timber, water, and smelting fluxes, 
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are obtainable oa or close to the field, the mines, s? 
far, have been working under serious disadvantage 
in regard to comniunications with the port. Owing to 
the heavy rainfall of the district (wearly 100 inches 
per annum) end the spongy character of the’ soil, it 
has beea found impo:cible to mak= ro+ds capable of 
bearing heavy loads of mining machinery and ore. 
The Government of Tasmanis, recognizing this fact 
and also the vist importance of the field, are construct- 
ing aline of railway to connect Zeehan with the 
nearest suitable sesport—Stranan, Macquarie Harbour. 
This line, which is 29 milesin length, was commenced 
in January, 1890, and is now so near completion that 
before the end of the year it wil! be possible to convey, 
at comparatively sl'ght cost, mining machinery, smelt- 
ing furnaces, building materia!, &c., from the port to 
the field, and (pending the erection of local smelting 
works) the ore, now lying at the mouths of the mines, 
from the field to the port, where it may be shipped 
to the smelters at Adelaide or Sydney. 

With two exceptions, the mining companies have 
stacked their ore on the field, preferring to await the 
completion of the railway to tuxing their ore to the 
extent of £7 to £8 per tov, the cost of road carriage. 
It is satisfactory, however, to know that in the case 
of one of these (the Silyer Queen Company), the 
company have been enabled to declare regular monthly 
dividends of 2s on their 12s shares, in the face of 
heavy transit expenses (ibe loss being equal to 17 oz, 
of gold per ton). 

This company’s ore, when smelted yielded an aver- 
age of 954 oz. silver and 4 cwt. lead per ton, and the 
other compiny referred to (the English Mount Zeehan 
Silver Mining Company) have made a very handeome 
profit out of some 500 tons of ore which have been 
shipped to England from their mine, and yielded 
over 100 oz. of silver per ten. 

The silver-bearing country extends from Mount 
Zeehan northward to the P;eman river, and eastward 
to Mount Dundas and Mount Murchison. Explora- 
tions to the northward of the Pieman river have re- 
cently resulted in the discovery of further silver- 
bearing land, which extends to Heazlewood, then 
eastward to the Whyte river, and westward to the 
‘Savage river. By following out these discoveries 
on the map it will be seen how widely the silver 
deposits are distributed, and when it is remembered 
that the great extension of the fields has taken place 
during the last two years, and that the country, coy- 
ered as it is with dense scrub is most difficult to 
prospect, it is clear that what has yet been found 
can only be regarded as indicating the great mineral 
wealth to be brought to light in the course of time.* 

The silver ores found on the west coast are without 
exception smelting ores, being associated with so much 
lead that no other treatment can deal with them as 
advantageously as smelting. Native silver bas been 
found freely associated with galena. Ohloride of 
silver is found in the mines near Mount Zeehan, gene- 
rally in the oxidized upper portion of the lodes, with 
oxide carbonate, and phosphate of lead as associates. 

The main quantity of silver is, however, not to be 
found as definite visible compounds of the metal, 
but impregnated invisibly as sulphide through 
galena. This mineral is found throughout the 
Zeehan fields, of great purity and high silver 
value, assays of it ranging between 300z, and 250oz,. 
of silver to the ton. 

Large quantities of ore fit for immediate smelting, 
with no other previous treatment than rough hand- 
sorting in the miue, oan be readily obtained, and the 
more impure ore is easy of concentration. The oxi- 
dized ores of lead, carbonate, sulphate, oxide, and 
phosphate, found sometimes in large quantities, may 
all be easity smelted. They are generally much richer 
in silver than the galena. With them kaolin, rioh in 


* And yet, with such prospects, a man in America 
talks of artiticially preserving the parity of silver to 
gold. The proportion is now 22 oz. of silver to 1 of gold, 
instead of the old rate of 15 to 1; and we suspect 
the downward process, in the case of silver, has not 
yet ceased, - Hp, 7, A. 
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| silver but poor in lead, has been found in consider- 
able quantities in the Silver Queen Mine. 

| Highly argentiferous fahl ore (tetvahedrite) has also 
been obtained, though somewhat sparingly. 

The country rock is of the Silurian age, and the 
lodes in which the ores occur are of the true fissure 
type, and have every indication of permanency and 
depth, For instance, the banded structure, so charac- 
teristic of many lead Joads in Europe that bave been 


proved toa great depth is, frequently seen at Zeeban. 
Some of the lodes have been systematically traced for 
over two miles, and it is believed that some of them 
extend a greater length than this, although, owing to 
the dense scrub, tracing on the surface is difficult. 

The fine fissure lode, Jocally known as the King 
Lode, has been cut at various distauces extending over 
two miles, on the Silver King, the Silver Beil, the 
Silver Orown, and Dispatch Mineeg. A tunnel, 6 ft. by 
4ft. and cut 500 ft. in length, has yielded ore valued 
at over £30,000 on the Silver Bell property. 

In a recent report on the Tasmanian silver-fiold 
Mr. Montgomery, ths Tasmanian Government Geolo- 
gist, says :— 

‘Taking everything into consideration, the proximity 
of the seaboard, the railway communication shortly to 
be completed, the large number and general richness 
of the already proyed lodes, the presence of suitable 
fluxes for smelting, the water power available, the 
abundance of mining timber, and the great extent of 
couotry which may be relied upon to produce ore, it 
may be regarded as a certainty that the silver-fields of 
the west coast of Tasmania will support a large 
population for many years and an extensive and re- 
munerative mining and metallurgical industry. 

There seems to be sound foundation for this belief, 
and the Tasmanian  ssilver-field should materially 
augment the local wealth and the value of that colony’s 
exports.—London Zimes. 


> ——- 


“A VISIT TO AMSTERDAM.” 


INSPECTION OF A DIAMOND-CUTTING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


I felt greatly indebted to Mr. de Bussy for 
securing me the privilege of going over the largest 
diamond-cutting factory in the city, my immediate 
predecessor in this inspection being the Prince of 
Naples. Amsterdam is noted as the principal seat 
of the diamond-cutting industry, and the numerous 
factorics with the large number of employees make 
it quite an important matter for the Dutch capital 
that the diamond fields in South Africa and 
Brazil, if not in other parts, should continue in 
abundance. Indeed, the past year has been a 
tryiug one to a large proportion of the Jewish 
population who form nearly all the diamond- 
cutters, through a great falling-off in the receipt 
of the precious stones from South Africa.* We 
found, however, no lack of business and 
activity in the large house we visited. The 
first cause of surprise was at the size of the 
building, the many spacious rooms and the 
extent to which machinery was required. It 
seemed at first glance as if we were entering 
some cloth or metal factory, rather than one in 
which such small, though precious, items ag 
‘¢diamonds’’ were manipulated. The building was, 
as might be expeoted, a thoroughly strong, sub- 
stantial ane, iron being used freelyin the construction 
for the stairs, beams and even flooring in some 
parts, Precautions against fire are no doubt in- 
dispensable. On the basement, apart from necessary 
entrance offices, we found the steam-engine and 
boiler room-power being transmitted up three or 
four stories by belting. We began our formal 
inspection, however, at the top of the house, where 


* The effect of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s policy.—Enp, 7, A, 
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in 2 compact comfortable room we jound some 
half-dozen experts dealing with camoiids * in the 
rough.” They had a most ingenious way o! holding 
the gem in wax filted into a handy tool, while 
with a diamond cutter in the other hand they 
proceeded to test and seek out any flaw. Diamonds 
were lying about in what seemed to us rather a 
careless way; but apart from visitors allowed 
in, being very few and far between, and always 
under responsible guidance, the operators are, 
through a system of co-operation more like part- 
ners, while for all diamonds handed to them, 
they sare made strictly responsible, the record 
being taken not simply in number but by weight 
each morning before commencing work. A flaw 
having been detected in a stone, it is the business 
of the operator to cut it out in the most scien- 
tific manner consistent with the utilising of the 
gem otherwise. This done, the diamonds are 
passed down to thenext floor where more skilied 
workmen are employed cutting round the now flaw- 
less gem and making it ready for polishing: they 
are assisted by lathes driven by the steam machi- 
nery at the basement. The third and most im- 
portant treatment is the polishing, and here we have 
a large room full of machinery, drums, pulleys and 
belts flying around at great speed to give the 
requisite speed for the polishing of the many facets 
of the diamond with diamond dust. But it may 
be asked how are the gems, so small as most of 
them are, held by the polisher or the machine in 
which the polishing takes place, Wax is obviously 
too soft for this operation, and so it has been found 
that lead is best, each polisher having a man be- 
hind him melting lead and inserting the diamond 
in a large lump which, when cool, shows only the 
one facet of the diamond that has to be operated on 
in polishing. So that for each facet, there must 
be afresh melting and re-arrangement, and when I 
state that there are 64 facets in all (32 on each side) 
of a stone, it will be judged that even with the aid 
of machinery and all modern appliances, two days 
are not too much for the polishing of a single 


diamond. But then in the polishing machine, 
revolying nearly 1,000 times a minute, several 
stones are being operated on at once. I hap- 


pened to have with me a Ceylon catseye, small 
put of good shape and colour, and a “ Matara 
diamond” (which, by the way, had been pro- 
nounced by a Dublin jeweller some years ago, to 
be glass!) and the young experts dealing with 
diamonds in the rough, were a good deal interested 
in the Ceylon stones—to them novel and 
interesting, especially the catseye. The ‘“ Matara 
diamond,’’ they tested and pronounced to be ‘‘a 
diamond of the second-class.” We were shown the 
difference between the Brazilian roge diamond and 
the white stone of the South African finds. Then 
by permission of the heads of the house, we were 
taken to see some of their special property in the 
safes—a splendid collection of finished, sparkling 
gems, set and unset, Finally woe inspected models 
in glass of all the great diamonds of the world, includ- 
ing the ‘‘ Great Mogul” belonging to the Tsar, cut as 
a rose and not very clear; of the “ Kohinur”’ 
as originally got for Queen Victoria and as after- 
wards cut, a brilliant of the first water and 
magnificent in size; the diamond worn in his cap 
by the Shah of Persia; some of the very fine 
diamonds in the French State collection; e grand 
stone found at the Cape; and I suppose among the 
models must have been one of the diamond sent 
by Mr. Jacob of Simla to the Nizam, valued at 
£430,000, whichjhas lately been the subject of a 
trial, the Nizam repudiating the bargain and 
returning the stone. Altogether, a most interesting 
afternoon was spent in this, the largest Amsterdam 


i Diamond-polishing Establishment, making us for the 


future to understand and appreciate the great care 
and exactitude manifested in this branch of in- 
dustry. 


—e—_ ——__ -— 


JAVA TEA AND CACAO AND 
SUMATRA TOBACCO. 


There is one matter 1 wantto bring before the 
Ceylon Planters’ Aseociation in reference to Java 
planters and Holland. While Amsterdam ig 
decidedly the headquarters market for Sumatra 
tobacco (and very depressed I found this market 
to be, scarcely any dividends for shareholders and 
owners this year), and Java cinchona bark; yet 
the same can by no means be said of Java tea 
aod cacao. For the latter products Java planters 
look to London as their principal market, 
and thereby bring their crops into direct competi- 
tion with those from Ceylon, India, &o, No 
fault can be found with them for this practice, 
except insofar as they fail to cultivate and 
endeavour to create and extend a market in their 
mother land. Already for ‘‘ cocoa” there is a big 
demand in Holland, and ‘‘ Van Houten’s Cocoa” 
(we saw his Village Factory outside Amsterdam) 
being known far and near on the Continent, I can- 
not see why every cwt. of Java cocoa should not 
sell as advantageously in Amsterdam as in London. 
The case is different in respect of tea ; for although 
in one province of Holland—Friesland, bordering 
on Germany—the people are reported to be great 
tea drinkers, in the country generally, tea-drinking 
is far from common and the product is only now 
beginning to come to the tront, and I believe 
China rather than Java, teas rule the market. At 
any rate, I only saw one “Java Tea Agency” 
established in Amsterdam, and it is quite clear 
from the quantity (yearly increasing) of Jaya tea 
going to London, that the home market is not 
much cultivated or studied. Now, why should 
not the Java tea planters be asked to do in Holland, 
what their Ceylon and Indian brethren have so 
well done in the United Kingdom? Who but the 
Java planters intheir Associations or Unions should 
meke known the virtues of their teas to all the people 
in Holland and even Belgium and Western Germany, 
and “ advertise, advertise ’’ until not only is all 
‘‘China” stuff driven out, but a vastly increased 
consumption of tea is established throughout the 
land. The effect of this would, of course, be to 
relieve the London market of Java tea, bringing it 
on to Amsterdam, and to increase the total Conti- 
nenial demand for our staple. Now, I trust the 
Chairman and Committee of the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association or Tea Fund, will see that here isa 
case in which they may very well offer some good 
advice to the Java sister-institutions, based on their 
own example and experience, Surely the Jaya tea 
planters—a most enterprising body—will not refuse 
to organize and contribute to a fund to help to spread 
the fame of their tea in Holland and adjacent 
provinces ; but in order to get them to make a 
start, the necessary impulse and information must 
surely be given from Ceylon. I feelsure it will not 
be Mr. Philip’s fault if this is not done. 

Amsterdam has a very full library and I spent 
a pleasant morning there, taking notes among 
the rest of, what seemed to me, all the uncommon 
volumes or State Records referring in any way to 
Ceylon, of which there was a goodly collection.— 
The grand Contral Railway station is another 
feature of the Dutch capital—the building and very 
conyenient as well as complete arrangements of 
this one sufficient station reflecting great oredit 
on the authorities and architect, the building, taste- 
fully decorated, heing a work of art in itself, 
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INDIAN AND OEYLON THA FALSELY AND 
SLANDEROUSLY LiBELLED. 
Crosshill, Glasgow, Oct. 28, 
Drar Mr, Epiror,—I enclose an advertisement 
which appears in nearly all the papers here, and 
which, I think, ig vory injurious to the island of 
Ceylon. 
Perhaps it will bo of interest to you.—Respect.- 
fully yours, JOHN DOUGLAS. 


‘J DO LIKETHAT CHAP DISRAELI,HB IS A CLEVER 
CHAP, HE DO ALWAYS THINK AS I THINK,” 

The above eulogium by a worthy Israelite and fol- 
lower of the Harl of Beaconsfield, containing such a 
naive self-convincing reason, would, if slightly altered, 
aptly describe our attitude toward Lr. Sir Andrew 
Olark on the question of ‘Indian and Ceylon Tea 
versus China Tea.” 

In effect, this eminent physician confirms from bis 
professional experieuce what we have been advocating 
for a, Quarter of a Century—viz., ‘That China Tea 
(black, not green) is the only variety that may he 
drank with safety and refreshment.” 

And what Sir Andrew Clark refers to in general 
terms we substantiate by scientific data—to wit, the 
analysis of Twenty-four Teas at all prices, and fairly 
representative of the three leading varieties. 

Price for price China Tea yields nearly as much 
Theine as either [udian or Ceylon, ond is therefore 
quite as refreshing ; but both Indian and Ceylon yield 
more than double, and in many cases treble, the amount 
of Tannin agy compared with China Tea. Therefore, 
both Indian and Oeylon are most pernicious to the 
human system—and yet it is upon this basis that their 
claim to be considered Hconomical rests! Economy 
falsely so-called! The practice of housewives of pour- 
ing a second supply of hot water upon the already 
Opened-out leaves extracts the Tannin to the very 
dregs, and under this almost universal practice we 
believe that Indian and Ceylon yield from four to five 
times more Tannin than China similarly treated. 

Little wonder that Sir Andrew Olark describes this 
as “the representation of all that is physiologically 
Wicked !” 

We believe that those bitter, pungent Indian and 
Ceylon Teas do more injury than would result from 
the same money’s worth of the rankest raw-grained 
Whisky consumed within an equal period and 
at equal intervals; while Ohina Zea would have 
no trace of bitterness, and would not offend the most 
sensitive palate or consitution. 

One Rule will guide the Public—z.c., Buy no Tea 
which yields a blaok, bitter, or pungent liquor when 
icfused at the ordinary drinking strength. 

Many of the Blends which have tho largest sale are 
entirely made up from Indian and Oeylon, and ought 
to be avoided by anyone who wishes to escape from 
that condition so graphically described bya physician 
whose motive it is to conserve the Public health, 

“Tea to be useful should be, first of all, Black China 
Tea—the Indian (and also Ceylon) Tea which is being 
cultivated has become so powerful in its effects upon 
the nervous system that a cup of it taken early in the 
morning, as many people do, so disorders the nervous 
system that those who take it actually get into a 
state of Tea-intoxication and produces a form of nerve 
disturbance, which is most painful to witness.” “If you 
want to hayo a Tea whioh will not injure and which 
will refresh, get Black China Tee,”—Extract from 
site Correspondence, Glasgow Herald, 16th October 

_We offer three choice lots of Pure Black Ohina 
Toa, guaranteed to be mild and refreshing and free 
from hitternes, but of excellent flavour. 

At 1/6, 2/6, and 2/9 per lb. 

j Stuart Cransron & Co,, 
Trained Tea-Tasters of over 26 Years’ Experience, 
56 


MR. HENRY WALKER ON BRITISH 


NORTH BORNEO. 
Kandy, Nov. 9th. 
Drar S1r,—Mr. Henry Walker, the Commissioner 
of Lands. British North Borneo, promised to send 
you a short sketch of what he found going on 
when he returned to North Borneo and of the 
prospects there. He has asked me to place at 
your disposal a copy of a letter addressed to a 
gentleman here who has kindly allowed me to 


publish the same.--Yours faithfully, 
W. D. GIBBON, 


Sandakan, Oct. 19th, 

Doar Sir,—Mr. Gibbon sent me a copy of your 
letter of the 8th Aug. aad I have purposely delayed 
replying until I had revisited the places where 
coffees has been planted—and I now write you after 
fully convincing myself that coffee is thriving better 
than I ever saw it do in Ceylon. I allude to 
Liberian. 

Liberian coffee has only been planted near the sea 
and no plantation of any product has yet been done 
in the interior except on the big rivers and then 
only below launch limit. Our chief facility lies in the 
fact that transfer is cheap 7.c. if prospectors can find 
land near to the principal stations. 

At Kudat Silam and Sandakan there are trees of 
over five years,and Kudat about 25 acres of very nice 
coffee about five years old planted by Mr, Ohristian 
now in the hands of a Ohinaman—and evidently — 
paying. This is about 2 miles out and the land be- 
tween the estate and the sea is rapidly being planted 
by the Chinese who have cofee growing about 300 
yards from high water mark—looking well, The oldest 
coffee is some 4 miles out and was planted under 
my instructioa io 1883. I could not visit this last, 
but I believe it is doing very well. 

At Silam the 6 acresin the Government garden is 
still kept up, and both the Silam and Kudat coffee 
have no disease, while that at Sandakan has, The 
Sandakan soil is poor, but the coffee is thriving won- 
derfully—it has been abandoned since 1885 or 1886 
and stands in a certain cattle run—and is healthy 
and bearing well. Thetrees are about 12 or 14 feet 
higb, bushy and strong. 

On the Kinabatangan river, Melapi Kstate, Leyanjan 
Estate, Darvel Bay, I saw splendid Liberian coffee 
in bearing and under two years old. Also cocoa on 
the latter estate. The cocos at Silam (Oaracas) has 
finer trees than anything at Pallekelly as regards 
stem, but is not c0 spreading as somel saw on Mr. 
Oharles Gibbon’s estate. The Silam trees are bearing 
heavily, and began tobearat the fourth year. Oocom 
is cultivated by all the headmen—that is one or two 
trees—and it seems to do well. 

The Labor question, Ido not think, will be diffi- 
cult of settlement. We are opening (a private com= 
pany) a coftee estate in Marudu Bay near to a 
Tobacco estate so that we have the advantage of es- 
tablished communication, shops, doctor, use of Launch 
&o. and 1 believe from the little beginning made 
that we shall have no more difficulty than the Mage 
keliya men had, if so much. Of course as the 
pioneer company wo have had difficuities—for instance 
the Government promised a nursery of 200,000 plants 
and I find there are not 16,000 available for the 
monsoon’s planting, but I expect in May and June 
we shall complete the first 100 acres. Anyone coming 
after us will be able to use our nurseries and the 
manager will be glad to increase them and charge 
ten rupees, or five dollars a thousand as we did in 
Oeylon. 

The expenditure on 200 acres I estimate at $9,590 
for the lst year and 36% for the 2nd year which in- 
cludes $2,400 and $2,000 for superintendence, but aot 
including cost of land which is $3 per aore for other 
products than Tobacco, or for new products a special 
free grant of 1,500 acres may be made in the terms 
of the notification No, 49 of 1891 copy herewith. 

I onclose a printed estimate and [ consider it a fairly 


average one, f 
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Very good land is to be had in Maruda Bay, or near 
Darvel Bay, and I haye seen lately some land that is 
really splendid, but I should like you to come and gee 
for yoursclf feeling sureas I do that you will say it 
is worth a trial. 

Our macket for coffeo may be America, if so we are 
within easy reach of Vancouver, or if England then 
Holt’s line will quote through rates. If I cn give you 
any further information I shall be happy to do so. 

Our seasons sre much thesame as in Ceylou.—Yours 


faithfully, (Signed) Hrnry WaAtkgr, 
Oommissioner of Lands, 
MR. WM. MACKENZIE AND THE 


THA KIOSK. 


Thornfield, Noy. 12th. 

Dean Siz,—In your leader ic peper of 10th 
occurs the following sentence; ‘‘ We bave never 
been able to understand Mr. Mackenzio’s special 
crusade against the kiosk at Colombo:” 

{ don’t know about the ‘special crusade,’ but 
I long ago stated my objection to be that Colombo 
was not.the place to catch Americans and Russians, 
and proposed instead a kiosk near the Pyramids 
in HKegypt. Our tourists are almost all Austra- 
lians or people going to China or Calcutta. 

Woe have already our fair share of the Australien 
tea trade, and can have as much more if we 
land good teas in Melbourneor Sydney at 6d to 
8d. But Australian dealers will not psy London 


prices, as I and many others know by bitter 
experience. China and Calcutta grow their own 
teas. 


But I had said my ‘say’ about the kiosk and 
was done withit. WhatI said about its connection 
with the New Company wasin reply to a request 
from your ‘junior’ to give him my opinion. 
That also was, as you say, sn ‘ accomplished 
fact,’? and further that of ceasing to be a sub- 
Scriber to the Tea Fund, I had ‘moved on’ ag 
regards that matter also. Any controversy since 
has not been of my raising; and as my with- 
drawing of a letter by wire last weekafter you had 
it in type, proves I am content to let bygone be such! 

We have all enough before us at present in 


preparing for adequate representation at Ohi- 
cago, It is time space was applied for, and 
this cannot well be done, until we know 
what money we shall have to spend. If 


we do not aim high, we shali hit low. Besides 
the contributions from Government and Tea Fund, 
which will amount to about £6,000, [think we 
should raise £14,000, or £20,000 in all. What a 
trifle it seems to be contributed by 1,200 estates, 
nearly half of which have so far paid nothing to 
the Fund! Why, it is very much less than one 
month’s weeding contract! But to approach 
thig amount, regular owner to owner canvassing 
must be attempted. It will never be done by. 
circular solicitations fromthe Tea Fund. That 
importunate lady has tried her charming too often 
in vain. WM. MACKENZIE. 


THE THA KIOSK AND THE CHICAGO 
FAIR SUBSCRIPTION. 

Nov. 16th, 
Drag Sin,—This building, now nearly completed, 
stends almost opposite the G. O. H. in Colombo, 
and long before the game was erected, it was con- 
sidered that suck an imposing spectacle would be 
certain to attract the flock of passing strangers, 
who spend a few hours on shore from the various 
steamers calling at our port, To see the building 
ag it now is, one can hardly come to any other 
conclusion than that the whole idea has resulted 
in a miserable failure. A large sum of money 


proprietors to take 


has been spent in the construction, and on the 
pillars which are made from a particular kind of 


4¢ wood ; and sow that the building is erected it does 


not look to me.asif it would have any attraction 
for passengers whatsosver. That an insignificant 
little building euch oz the Kiosk is should attract 
even a tenth part of the passers-by from steamers 
seems to me most improbable, for the large hotel 
opposite looks for more enticing, and strangers 
are certain to patronize the hotel in preference to 
the Kioek even for a good cup of tea. 

Had the Kiosk been erected and carried on 
in Paris or New York or Sydney or even 
Port Said the results might have been favourable, 
but the position now seems as advantageous as a 
spot in Timbuctoo would have been. New York I 
should certainly haye considered a more favourable 
location for its erection. It would haye been in the 
midst—more or less —of a tea-drinking people. It 
would have been the means of bringing good Ceylon 
tea to the notice of many Americans, and the 
American Tea Company would have received benefit 
from advertisement. Whereas now the money seems 
well nigh wasted. I only hope it may be of service, 
and everything should be done to make it go. I 
have not been a subseriber to the Tea Fund, but I 


| intend to give my donation towards the representa- 


tion of Ceylon at the Chicago Hxhbibition together 
with an extra allowance of R100. We should now 
do allin our power to have Csylon tea well repre- 
sented there, for it will not only be the mesns of 
introducing our teas to numbers of Americans, but 
to thousands of strangers from cther countries as 
well, and this chance of pushing our teas should 
commend itself to all planters and traders in- 
terested and supported as much as possible, 
seeing how badly woe require fresh markets to take 
off our ever increasing supplies.—Yours faithfully, 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


Drar Stx,—The subscription list started by the 
Chairman of the Chamber of Oommerce has now 
been travelling round the Fort for five days, but 
out of some fifty and more firms only four have 
appended their names as subscribers. The reason 
is not far to seek. The questions on most people’s 
lips are: Who is to be the Commissioner? Is 
Mr. Elwood May to handle any more Ceylon coin? 
I venture to say that if these two queries are 
satisfactorily answered Mr. Bois will not appeai 
in vain, and that many of the commuuity will at 
once add their names and materially increase the 
amount already promised. Why not call a public 
meeting to discuss the matter? Hveryone admit 
the great importance of Ceylon being well repre- 
sented atthe World’s Exhibition, but what is wanted 
is more light on the subject. The Banks -and 
Steamer Agencies should come down handsomely,and 
80 will most of the other firms, including my own, 
when satisfied as to whois to carry the purse of 
£10,000%and spend it in America. 

One of Mr. Hlwood May’s bright ideas was 
to boom tex ‘by getting American newspaper 
scrip in his Company in 
payment of advertisements. This no doubt has 
been comparatively an easy matter owing to 
his trading under the auspices of the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association and several looal ‘*‘ Honor- 
ables.” Now, however, newspaper proprietors 
are beginning to feol a desire to realize their scrip. 
Finding no market in their own country, they 
naturally turn to Oeylon. When they find scrip 
may bo bought here at a discount of 75 to 90 per cent 
we shall no doubt be abused right and left in 
characteristic plain American language, and what 
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then about our tea? Will they continue to eulogise 
it? The angwer is apparent to us all. 

I mention the foregoing ciroumstances in order to 
show that the tactics employed by Mr. May will 
materially increase the difficulties of our Commis- 
sioners. They will have to conciliate numbers of 
irate newspaper shareholders, and possibly buy up 
some portion of the valuless scrip held by them 
in order to obtain notices in the leading journals. 
To have to do all this, and at same time look 
after the general interests of the island, will tax the 
energies of the most hard working man amongst us, 
Fortunately, however, wo have identified with Ceylon 
a dozen or moro men from whom to select Com- 
missioners, acceptable to all seotions of our 
community, The sooner they are selected the 
better. They will have to be heavily laden with 
rupees, and each man amongst us must put hia hand 
in his pocket for the general good of the island. 
—Yours faithfully, A MERCANTILE MAN. 

P.S.—The Nalional Association count amongst 
their members a large number of men interested 
in trade with and products that go to America, 
Perhaps they aro waiting for a public meeting to 
be held, before taking any steps in the matter. 

[Any excuse for not subscribing, apparently, is 
clutched at; the Kiosk, the tea companies and 
Mr. Elwood May ! Ouv view is that Government 
should choose one Commissioner and the Planters’ 
Association another; the latter to have special 
charge of tea and estate products. As there are 
go many good men available, let us get plenty 
of money and then the best mon can be selected. 


—HD. 7. A. 


ApnoRMAL TEA LEAves, two united even 
more closely than were the Siamese twins, are 
pretty common. Not so triplets, a specimen of 
which has been sent to us. Such eccentricities 
are not Gonfined to tea, but are common to many 
forms of vegetation. The Gardener's Chronicle 
recently figured a leaf streaked with brilliant 
colours, which had made a desperate effort, largely 
succossful to} become »® flower. It is almost in- 
conceivable that the most formidable thorn and 
the loveliest blossom are but modifications of the 
same principle 

CrxcHona ComBInaTion Rumours.—The Chemist 
and Druggist of 31st Oct. says :—The projected Java 
quinine factory still continues to agitate the cinchona 
interest in Java sand in Holland. Mr. H. I. Prins has 
his say on the subject in the last issue of the Jndische 
Mercuur to the extent of two columns; but his con. 
tribution cannot be said to throw much additional 
light upon the question, Mr. Prins ascribes the failure 
of the old Milan quinine factory to the conclusion of 
the well-known agreement between the Soekawana and 
Djajagiri plantations and the Brunswick quinine 
works, which he says was signed in 1886, He does 
not explain how it is that the Milan factory. failed 
about two years before tbat agreement was heard 
of. He calculates that the only serious item in the 


of the machinery. Wages, coal, chemicalr, and 
petroleum are very cheap, and there will be an enor- 
mous saving in bark freight and sale expenses in 
Warope. The freight from Java to Halland is about 
71s, per ton; sale expenses are also heavy, the total 
charges between the port of shipment in Java and 
the delivery to the buyer in. Holland being about 
20s. 3d. per bale. Mr, Berkhout, an old resident 
in Java, also devotes a lengthy article to the 
question, and succeads in broaching one or two new 
ideas. He admits that quinine has found a vory 
serious opponent in antipyrin, the large consumption 
of which be ascribes partly to the free manner in 
which it has been advertised. Arguing upon these 
premises, he advises the planters to combine for the 
purpose of making — known by advertisements that 
quiuine is now obtainable at very low prices, a fact 


e 


establishment of a quinine works in Jaya is the coat - 


of which the public, ho thinks, are still ignorant. 
Mr. Berkhout estimates that a quinine factory in 
Java would have an advantage over Huropean makers 
of a saving in cost of 1d per oz. of sulphate of 
quinine. On the other hand, the cost of making 
sulpha‘e of quinine would be much heavier in Java than 
in Europe. Mr. Berkhout estimates, from an inspection 
of the books of # German fectory, that the produc~ 
tion of one kilo. of quinine in Europe costs 1s 10d 
in chemicals, and requires 1} cwt. of coal. The total 
cost of manufacturing quinine in a German factory 
in the years 1890-91, according to its published 
balance-sheet, was ® fraction over -2d. perlb. He 
recommends the formation of a syndicate composed 
of brokers, menufacturers and planters, and disposing 
of a capital of say, 25,000/., which would buy up all 
bark for which mavufacturers were not willing to bid 
1d, per unit at auction. : 

LIBELS ON INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA.—We attract 
attention to a letter from Glasgow with reference to 
an offensive advertisement by dealers in China tea. 
It is only natural that the Glasgow dealers should 
desire to: preserve the ‘‘ oraft’’’ by which they have 


. 80 long profited ; and had they contented themselves 


with exalting the mild merits of China black 
tea (which, however, the tea-drinking public are 
appreciating less year by year) their advertisement 
might be allowed to pass. But their virulent libelg 
on the superior teas of India and Ceylon are, we 
regret to believe, knowingly false; for Messrs, 
Stuart, Cranstoun & Co, describe themselves as 
tea tasters of 25 years’ experience. As such they 
must know that medium Indian and Ceylou 
pekoes, obtained at moderate prices, are equal to 
the very finest high priced pekoes which Ohina, pro: 
duced in her best days, and that the statement that 
Indian and Ceylon teas yield fowr or jive times as 
much tannin as China is absolutely untrue. There 
is in the Indian and Ceylon teas just a sufli- 
ciently larger percentage of tannin to constitute 
their superiority to China. If China tea is so 
treated that all the tannin is extracted from it, the 
brew will be neither a pleasant nor a wholesome 
beverage; and no person’ who knows how%to infuse 
tea properly will leave the boiling water moro than 
five to seven minutes over the leaves, The 
proportion of tannin in such an infusion of 
the strongest Indian and Ceylon tea is not 
injurious but beneficial, the very vash and 
discreditable utterances of Sir Andrew Clark to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The abusive lan- 
guage applied to Indian sad Ceylon tea, by in- 
terested persons, like Stuart Cranstoun & Oo., and 
the dishonest person who was prosecuted for 
selling China tea under the name of Ceylon, re- 
minds us of the insane ravings of a firm of 
brokers called Sellar & Co., who, in the days 
when Indian tea was first making itself felt in 
the English market, were only less demented in 
denouncing the new product than in condemning the 
sin of lending out money ai interest! Our readers 
will be amueed at the warning of the Glasgow 
dealers in China tea, against blends, because they 
are composed chiefly of Indian and Ceylon tea! 
The public know their own interests, and the 
beneficial effect of good tea properly made, too well 
to be affested by the ill-advised utterances of medical 
eccentrics, or the selfish and false libels of 
dealers like the Glasgow men; and in spite of 
medical cranks * and mercantile partizans, Indian 
and (especially) Oeylon tea will increase in favour 
&nd in consumption, tothe benefit even moro of con- 
sumers than producers, although we trust with ever 
o fair profit to the latter. 


_* One of them obtained notoriety, which was no 
doubt his objeet, by denouncing that valuable — sub- 
stance Liebig’s extract of beef as being merely a 
stimulant, similar te aleobol, 
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AREA"UNDER TEA IN INDIA AND CEYLON 
BRANDIZPRESENT APPROXIMATE CROPS. 


The figures for India are embodied in the fol- 
fowing :-— 

Memo. of the Approximate Area of Land under 
Tem Cols yation in the following Districts in India, 
in — 


Area in Acres. 
a 


Mature Immature Total Planted 
Plants. Plants. Area. 
Assam .. .. eo o 112,708 18,542 131,250 
Cachar.. 2. «+ 50,472 6,090 56,562 
Sylhet .. .. «. «. 37,448 5,748 43,196 
Darjeeling .. .. .. 35,978 5,993 41,971 
Terai and Dooars .. 23,658 5,399 29,057 
Chittagong .. .. .. 38,876 187 4,063 
Chota Nagpore .. 3,280 607 3,887 
Dehra Doon & Kumaon— 
Kangra Valley .. 8,680 518 9,198 
Madras .. .. .. 10,868 —_— 10,868 
286,968 43,084 330,052 


Of 330,000 acres under tea in India, it will be 
seen that little more than 10,000 are credited to 
the southern end of the continent: All the rest 
is in the extra tropical region of the north, mainly 
on the slopes of the Himalayas cr in the valley 
of the Brahmaputra. In Ceylon the area under tea 
in all stages is 250,000 acres. It follows that of 
the tea cultivation of India and Ceylon (aggregating 
580,000 acres, or perhaps now the round 600,000) 
260,000 acres are within the tropics, between 7° 
and 11° north of the equator, the Ceylon por- 
tion of it at least experiences no real winter, 
although there are occasional frostsin and around 
Nuwara Eliya and cold still more pronounced on the 
Nilgiris. The conditions under which 320,000 acres of 
this truly cosmopolitan plant are cultivated in the 
fra north of India are very different, there being an 
unmistakable winter and a cessation of flushing from 
November until March. The crop grown in con- 
tinental India is already equal to 110,000,000 Ib. ; 
and even if no addition is made to the cultivation, 
the quantity is likely to rise to 150,000,000 in 
the course of a few years. The quarter of a 
million acres of tea in Ceylon will certainly yield 
66,000,000 Ib. in 1891 and the round 70,000,000 is 
not improbable, while our island, at the present 
rate of progress, is likely to show an_ export 
of 126,000,000 ib., by the time India reaches 
150,000,000, say by 1895. With an aggregate pro- 
duction this year of 180,000,000 lb., and the early 
prospects of 
From India 
» Ceylon 


150,000,000 1b. 
120,000,000 ,, 

or a total of : ... 270,000,000 Ib., 
there is need that both countries shculd -bestir 
themselyes to secure, in addition to expanding old 
markets, the opening upofnew- JHspecially is this a 
necessity in the case of Ceylon, where the annual 
increase is not moderate as in India, but, ‘by leaps 
and bounds.’’ This is not the time to withhold 
liberal help for an effective effort to capture the 
American and other markets by the proper re. 
presentation of our great staple products at tho 
Ohicago World’s Fair. 


—_—__+--—- 
EMIGRATION INTO ASSAM. 


There are two things which make Assam interesting 
to the outer world : one is that the little Province prac- 
tically represents the north-eastern frontier of India, 
aud comes into contact with almost ssgreat a varicty 
of savage and independent races as Burma itself; the 
other is the fact that Assam and its tea gardong 
swallow up some of our surplus populetion, ‘Th 


migration cannot be compared with the depletion of 
Treland, it is true. Assam in the first place is hardly 
an Indian America in the temptations it offers to set- 
tlers, nor is it likely that any emigrants would find 
their wey thither but for the labours of the agencies 
variously known as sirdars, arkatis, contractors and 
so forth ; still Assam does absorb a large number of 
emigrants. The figures for the last five years are 
30,894, 36,463, 46,293, 55,658, and 36,080. A total 
migration of over 200,000 souls in five years is a not 
inconsiderable drain from the crowded parts in India, 
and it is important to notice that the whole of thia 
relief to the congested districts 1s effected by private 
enterprise and is paid for ultimately by the British 
tea drinker. Government interferes indeed in 
regulating the routes by which the emigrants 
travel, and provides depots and medical and 
other supervision, But this is chiefly paid for 
by the planters, which means of course that the 
money comes ultimately and very properly out of the 
pockets of the drinkers of Assam tea. What becomes 
of the emigrants after they reach their bourne seems 
dcubtful. There appear to be no reliable statistics of 
coolies who make the homeward jouruey, though it is 
stated that many do return, while some even return 
temporarily and take friends and relatives back to 
the tea gardens. Again some settle in Assam as cul- 
tivators though the proportion, so far as the Provin- 
cial statistics show ie disappointingly small. At the 
end of 1890 the total labour foree of the Province 
was over 400,000. One might fairly hope that a large 
fart of these would take up land, which, in the Assam 
valley at all events is held on remarkably easy terms. 
Yet the land known to be held by time-expired coolies 
is only 32,000 acres or thereabouts. If the rew pro- 
verbial three acres and a cow be attributed to tho 
settlers, this gives us only about 10,000 imported cul- 
tivators in tbe Province, out of a population of some 
five millions, as the result of many years of migration, 
That so many as 10,000 (and our estimate is prob- 
ably alow one) can be found goes to stow that there 
is no inherent reason why coolies should not save 
enough money to set up farming on their own 
account. Possibly coolies in time acquire a taste for 
an existence in the lines, as so'diers have been 
known to acqire a passion for barrack-life. It seemg 
curious, however, to the independent observer that 
it is not possible to find out more accurately what 
becomes of coolies on the expiry of their agree- 
ments. Every coolie’s history is probably known to 
his employer, and it would seem to be within the 
limits of possible ingenuity to put this information 
into a concise tabular from. 

The chief interest of the last Provincial Report on 
Immigration lies, however, in the fact that immigra- 
tion into Assam has suffered a notable check: not 
only is this the case, but planters, we are told go 
further afield for their labour. There is a marked 
increase in the importations from Madras, where the 
hilly parts of Ganjam sfford a field for recruitment 
not dissimilar to Chota Nagpur. The drain on 
Chota Nagpur seems to be telling at last, while 
gold mines and coal mines and other lozal temp— 
tations probably provide @ serious competition with 
the effsrts of the agents of Assam flanters. But 
Chota Nagpur was still far and away ahead of the 


“other exporting districts in 1890. 


The district of Sylhet, with a labour force of 
82,000, seems to have got all the labour it wants 
and recruits but iittle. ‘{his is the more satisfactory 
that many of the largest tea gardens in Syjhet are 
compesratively new. Probably the same is true of 
the neighbouring district of Cachar, which only in- 
creased its labour force by Jess than two per cent 
in 1890. Apparently many of the gardens in the 
Surma valley are favourably situated from a coolie’s 
point of vicw, are healthy. or well supplied with bazaar 
produce, circumstances which not only make it cheaper 
to import labour, but enable the managers to main- 


tain « larger labour force in proportion to the work 


to be done. This again helps to make the gardens 
popular, On tbe other hand, the great tea-planting | 
districts of upper Aseam, which employ hard upon | 
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100,000 coolies each, still demand fresh supplies. The 
journey to these districts is comparatively long and 
expensive, and the conditions of labour are probably 
less easy than in more accessible districts. HEvery- 
thing that tends to make the acquisition of coolies 
difficult and expensive teuds to make the coolie’s 
lot less easy, in as much as the expanse of importa- 
tion tends to encroach on tho wages fund of the 
Province.—Pioncer. 


—_—— 


FISH-CURING. 


From the report of the Board of Revenue on fish- 
curing operations during the year 1890-91, it appears 
that the number of yards actually worked in the 
Presidency during the year was 143, or one more than 
in the previous year. The weight of fish brought to 
be cured increased from 43,496 tons to 50,194 tons, 
or by 153 per cent. The increase appears in five 
sub=divisions, while in the remaining three—Nellore, 
Ohivgleput, and Negapatam there was a decrease, 
which is ascribed to a bad fishing season on the 
East Coast. The average quantity of salt issued to 
each maund of fish cured fell from 12°16 lb. in 1889-90 
to 11°82 lb. in the yesr under report. In the sub- 
divisions the proportions of salt issued varied from 
8:46 lb. in Chicacole to 14:22 lb in Negapatam. The 
experiments conducted by Government officers ex- 
hibit similar variations, the largest quantity of salt 
used being in Tinnevelly (15:56 lb.), and the smallest 
in Chicacoie (9 lb.), the sverage for the Presidency 
being 13°32 lb. Departmoutal experiments in fish- 
curing were conducted o1 a larger scaie than in 
previous years, the quantity dealt with being 2,452 
maunds against 541 maun/s in 1889-90. No inform- 
ation is afforded in tke report as to whether the 
article thus cured is more appreciated by the public 
than that cured in the ordinary manner, and as to 
whether it commands a higher price in the market. 
The quantity of salted fish exported by sea amounted 
to 3,610 tong against 2,750 tons in the previous 
year, and the average value of the exported article 
showa a slight rise, being 1 anna 3:6 pies per lb. 
against i anna 384 pies in 1889-90. The financial 
results of the industry, remarks Government, are, ag 
usual, very satisfactory, the surplus of receipts over 
charges being R15,190 and the net gain to Government 
from the commencement of operations amounting to 
R53,269.— Madras Times. 


see ee 


ECHOES OF SCIENCE. 


The question of sterilising water for the supply 
of cities by means of electricity has again croppei up 
in a paper by Mr. R. Meade Bache, recently read 
before the American Philosophical Society. Mr. Bache 
has made a number of experiments, which go to prove 
that ® current of electricity sent through water 
destroys bacteria; but, as in prior experimoats by 
others, it is still doubt!nl whether the liberated oxygea 
or the electricity itself kills the germs. In any case 
the water is at least partially sterilised. 

Yeast has been successfully tried as a remedy for 
typhoid fever by Drs. Mmbling, Lompriere, and 
Thomson, of the Alfred Hospital, Melbourne, hirty- 
seven cases were treated, tm being severe, the 
temperatures reaching 104dog. ; eight were moderate, 
the temperatures being 103deg.; eleven were mild, 
and eight were very mild, the temperatures reaching 
12deg. In every case the recovery took place without 
a relapse. There isa theory to the effect that relapses 
are due to reinfection from the intestine, and Dr. 
Thomson remarks in his report that yeast should 
destroy the baciili in the intestinal tube, and go 
prevent reinfeetion, t 

Mr, Kdison is keeping his new olectric railway a 
© profound secret at present, perhaps to avoid piracy, 

but he claims that his system will supplant all other 
railways, at least for traffic in cities, aud he declares 
that the Broadway aud Third Avenuo Car Companies 
will soon regret their recen. enormous expenditure 


for making cable tramways, for his new system can 
be installed with very simple changes in the roadway. 
All that is publicly known about the system is. that 
if comprises a new electro-motor and a conductor 
whieh is hidden in the track itself. 

It is rumonred that he employs a current of low 
voltage, or electromotive force, and that he can get 
his current from the track without much loss of power, 
even in muddy weather, when the insulation must be 
low. He is now building a large electrical locomotive 
for this purpose in his private factory at Orange, 
New York. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
of the Unitel States recently ran a train consisting 
of a “D383” evgine and cars, amounting to a load 
of 169 tons in all, at the surprising speed of 90} 
miles an hour, The run took place ona mile of level 
track following a descending grade of 37 feet per 
mile, The New York Central Railway hag also 
accomplished 436 1-3 miles in 425min. 14sec.—or over 
60 miles au hour, the locomotive being a Schenectady 
engine.—Glole. 


pie BAC SATS 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NUTMEG 
THE CULTIVATION. 


By Tuomas Oxtey, Esa., A.B., 
Senior Surgeon of the Settlement of Prince of Waless 
Island, Singapore and Malacca. f 


(From the ‘ Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
Eastern Asia.’’) 


The Myristica Moschata, or true Nutmeg, is known 
to botanists agzs a tree belonging to the Natural 
Family Myristicacee, Class Disecia, Order Monodelphia 
of the Linnean System. It would be superfluous to 
enter into a minute description of a plant already 
so well described, particularly by Roxburgh: TI shall 
therefore merely notice some peculiarities that deserve 
attention. The tree, like many of its class, has a strong 
tendency to become Monecias, and Planters in gene- 
ral are rather well pleased at this habit, thinking 
they secure a double advantage by having the male 
and female flowers on the same plant. This however 
is delusive, and being against the order of natare, 
the produce of such trees is invariably inferior, shew- 
ing itself in the production of double nuts and other 
deformities. Itis best, therefore, to have only female 
trees with a due proportion of males. But few have 
the moral resolution to cut down the Monecias tree, 
on the principle that something is bette> than nothing, 
but they forget that the Monecias plants having 
much fever flowers, it will take three or four of them 
to yield the same amount of pollen as the true male, 
and as for the produce yielded by such trees, that 
of one good female is worth a dozen of the other, 

The female flowers, which are merely composed 
of a trifid calyx and no corolla, when- produced by 
a tree in full vigor, are perfectly urceolats, slightly 
tinged with green at the base, and well filled by 
the ovary, whereas the female flowers of weakly 
trees are entirely yellow, imperfectly urceolate, and 
approach more to the staminiferous flowers of the male. 

The shape of the fruit varies considerably, being 
spherical, oblong and egg shaped, but ‘czeteris_pari- 
bus ” the nearer they approach sphericity of figure, 
the more highly are they prized. 

There is also a great variety in the foliage of 
different trees, from eliptic, oblong and ovate, to 
almost purely lanceolate shaped leaves. This difference 
seems to indicate insome measure the character of 
the produce, trees with large oblong leaves appearing 
to have the largest and most spherical fruit, and 
therewith small lanceolate leaves being in general 
more prolific bearers, but otf inferior quality. 

The object of this paper being practical, I shall 
confine myself as much as possible to a record of an 
experience extended over a period of some 20 years ; 
and as the subject of spice planting has now become 
one of deep interest to vecy many of the Strait’s 
settlers, I entertain «a hope of being able to offer 


AND 
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some: useful hints to those already engaged in such 
operations, and a tolerably safe guide for future 
epeculators. But I am by no means disposed to 
think that I ean co exhaust the subject as leave 
nothing for future writere, heing fully persuaded in 
my own mind that the cultivaion uf the nutmeg 
ean still be greatly improved, and that iu fact very 
little science has as yet been expended upon it, 

The Nutmeg Planter, to use Colonel Low’s expressive 
words, “must have the bump of perseverance my~ 
risticatically developed, and be’ impervious to 
compunctious feelings on opening his purse”; the 
combination also of an enthusiastic temperament with 
untiring patience is desirable. If he be in histe to 
get rich, let him attend to some other pursuit ; but 
he has-this consolation, that nutmeg planting properly 
eonducted, although slow, is eure, and when brought 
to a certain point, safe and enduring; and he has the 
further consolation of knowing that nature bas bes~ 
towed upon him a monopoly, for the nutmeg tree 
appears to be confined within comparatively narrow 
limits. Whilst its congener, the clove, has beemspread 
over Asia, Africa, and the West Indies, the nutmeg 
refuses to flourish out of the Malayan Archipelago 
except as an exotic, all attempts hitherto made to 
introduce it largely into other tropic:] countries baving 
decidedly failed. 

The Iceland of Ternate, which isin about the same 
latitude as Singapore, is said to have beem the spot 
where it was truly indigenous, but no doubt the tree 
is to be found on most of the Moluccas. At pre- 
Sent the place of its’ origia is unproductive of the 
spice, baving being robbed of its rich heritage by 
the policy of the Dutch, who at an early period 
removed the plantations to the Banda Isles, for better 
surveillance, where they still remain and flourish. But 
although: care was formerly taken to extirpate the 
tree on the Moluccas, the mace feedivg Pigeons have 
frustrated. the machinations of man, and gpread it 
widely throuzh:the Archipelago of islands extending 
from. the Moluccas to New Guinea. Its circle of 
growth extends westward as far as Penang, where, 
although an exotic, it has been cultivated as a mercan- 
tile speculation. for many years with success, so much 
so that doubtless the Penang Planters think themselves 
more in a situation to give than receive advice. I 
shall therefore beg any of tho:e magnates who may 
ehance to cast an eye on this paper, to bear ia 
mind that what they read is more peculiarly applicable 
to Singapore than any other locality, and that more- 
over the plans laid down haye succeeded here. West- 
ward of Penang, there are no plantations, looking at 
the subject in a mercantile point of view. The tree 
is to: be found, indeed, in Ceylon aud the West Coast 
of India, but to grow it asa speculation out of its 
indigenous limits, is as likely to prove successful as 
the cultivation of apples and p:ars in Bengal. 

In-the B:nda Isles, where the tree mey be considered 
as indigenous, no farther attention is paid to its 
cultivation than setting out the plants in park under 
he shade of large forest trees with horizontal branches, 
called ‘‘Canari” by the natives. Here it attains a 
height of fifty feet and upwards, whereas from 20 to 
30 feet may be taken as a fair average of Straits 
trees; but notwithstanding our pigmy proportions, 
it does net appear from all I could ever learn, that 
we are relatively behind the Banda trees either in 
quantity or quality of produce, and I am_ strongly 
impreseed with the idea that the Island of Singapore 
can compete with the Banda group on perfectly 
eyen terms. Our climate is qui!e unexceptivnable for 
the growth of the nutmeg, being 1eitker exposed to 
droughts or bigh winds; and although we may lose 
by comparison of soils, we again gain by greater 
facilities of sending our produce to market, by the 
ability of obtaining abundant supplies of manure, and 
any amount of free and cheap labour, 

I shall now endeavour to lead the Planter step by 
atep on his weary way, but just to cheer him 
a little, he may have the assurance that a nutmeg 
plantation well laid out and brought up to perfection, 
is one of the most pleasing and agreeable properties 
that ean be possessed. Yielding returns more or legs 
daily throughout the year, there is unceasing interest, 


| left to unaided 


| location. 
| manure, will grow in almost any soil where water does 
_ not lodge, but it makes a vast difference in the degree 


| and improved by art. 


besides the usual stimulus to all Agriculturists 

of a crop time, when his produce increases to double 

and quadruple the ordinary routine. . 
Trees having arrived at 15 years growth, there is 


| no incertitude or fear of total failure of erop, only 
| in relative amount of produce, and this, as will be 
| seen, is: creatly im the Planter’s own power to com: 
| mand. If is 


against reason to suppose that a tree 
always in flower and fruit will not expend itself if 
nature; it must Le suppliel with 
suitable stimuli to make good the waste; therefore 
he who wants nuts must not be sparing of manure, 
but of this more directly. 

The first requisite for the Panter is choice of 
It is true that the rutmeg tree, aided by 


ofsuecess, whether the soil be orginally good, or poor 
The tree thrives notin white 
or sandy soils, but loveth the deep red and friable 
soils formed by the decomposition of granite rocks 


| and tinged with iron, and the deeper this tinge the 
| better. 


fam therefore incline1 to think that iron in 
the soil is almost necessary for the full development 


| of thé p'aut. If under the beforementioned soil there 
| be a rubble of 


iron-stone at 4 or 5 feet from the 
surface (a very common formation in Singapore), 
forming anatural drainage, the Planter has obtained 
all that he can desire in the ground, and needs only 
patience and perseverance to secure success. The 
form. of the ground ought to be undulating, to per- 
mit the ruoniog off of all superfluous water, as there 
is no one thing more injurious to the plant than 
water, lodging around its roots, although in order 
to thrive welJl it requires an atmosphere of the most 
humid sort and rain almost daily. Besides the form 
of the ground, situation is highly desirable particularly 
as regards exposure, A spot selected for a notmeg 
plantation, cannot be too well sheltered, as high winds 


| are most destructive to the tree, independently of 


the loss occasioned by the blowing off of fraitand 
flower. 

At prezent there is abundant choice of land in 
Singapore, the greater portion of the Island being as 
yet uncuitivated, and much answering to the above 
description. Theland can be purchased from Govern- 
ment at the rate of from 5 to 10 Rupees peracre 
in perpetuity. I would advise the man who wishes 
to institute a plantation to select the virgin forest, 
and of all things let him avoid deserted Gambier 
plantations the soil of which is completely exhausted, 
the Chinese taking good care never to leayea spot 
until they have taken a!I] they can out of it. A 
cleared spot bas great attraction for the inexperienced, 
and it is sot easy to convince a man that it is less 
expensive to attack the primitive forest, than to 
attempt to clear an old Gambier plantation overrun 
with the LA’ing grass; but the cuttii:g down 
and burning of large forest treesis far less expensive 
than the extirpation of the l4lAng, ani as the Chinese 
leave all the stumps of the large trees in the ground, 
it is also more difficult to remove them in this state, 
than when you have the powerful lever of the trunk 
to aid you in tearing up their roots, setting aside 
the paramount advantage that in the one case you 
possess a fresh and fertile soil, in the other an cfiete 
and barren one, for if there be any o:e pl: nt more 
than auotber capib!e of impoverishing end wearing 
out land, itis the Gambier plant * 

(To be contiied.) 


—— 
A Bia Cacao Lrar.— A correspondent writes :—“The 
leaf I send by today's post is off an experimental 
tree round the bungalow, I measure it 23 in. by 
7 in. What do you think of it as a specimen? 
The tree is about five years old, healthy and in bear- 
ing under slight shade.’ The leaf is certamly a 
grand specimen, but the cacao trees are distin- 
guished for large leaves. 


* Auy observant visitor to Singapore will notice this. 
Deserted tobacco tracts in Jaya alone are more 
exhausted.—Ep, Z. 2. ; 
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epg ne ST TE ST I TE TT SE EI I LE ET 


FIBRE CULTIVATION. 


(This and the following article are Latracts from the ° 
by Governor — Str 


Anwal Report on the Bahamas, 
Ambrose Shea, K.c.M.G.) 

Steady progress continues to be made in this in- 
dustry, with increasing faith in its value and per- 
manence. A report of the cultivation to the present 
time has been prepared by order of the Government, 
which, though strictly accurate, would not convey 
true impressions to those at a distance. | 

The report speaks of 4,100 acres being already 
planted with 2,500,000 of plants, but it states that 
there are also 1,300,000 plants in nurseries, which, 
being in cowrse of growth, adds 50 per cent. to the 
active cultivation, making an aggregate of over 
6,000 acres. Plants are now kept much longer in 
nurseries to lessen the cost of weeding, which is an 
expensive operation, and annually attended to after 
the plants are set out in the fields. 

There has been some question as to the time to 


bring the plantings to maturity, but four years isnow | 


the accepted period, while plants retained in the 
nurseries, as above stated, will mature in three years. 
There is but little to add to former reports on this 
enterprise, which has passed out of the experimental 
stage and will not probably present any new features 
of interest until exports of fibre begin, which will be, 
on a moderate scale, in 1892, then developing annually 
into proportions of increasing importance. 

The value of fibre, like that of other products, will, 


of course, be subject to market condition from time | 


to time, but, in the natural order of things, it will 
ever be the main export and, regarding all the surround- 
ing circumstances, it is difficult to see how it can 
fail to pay present investors handsomely and to be, 
to them, asource of income less liable to fluctuations 
than is the case with most commercial adventures. 
The time is now approaching when the machines for 
separating the fibre from the leaf will acquire prac- 
tical importance; of those now in use none seem to 
meet all the requirements. Some of them clean the 
fibre well; but the process is wasteful, and the correc- 
tion of this defect is the object to be 
accomplished. With so great an interest at stake we 
must suppose inventive genius will be found equal to 
the occasion. Professors Edison has directed his 
attention to the matter of decortication and he hopes 
he has found an effective method which avoids waste. 
The treatment is by solution of crude petroleum, and 
this Government is now in communication with the 
Professor. If the results meet our requirements, a 
most important end will be attained, which will have 
the further advantage of enabling small cultivators 
to dress their own leaves instead of being compelled 
to sell them at a loss to a large neighbouring 
planter, who is able to procure a machine. 


The process being enterprised by Professors Hdison 


‘embraces other and most valuable interests in this 
Colony. Many thousands of tons of pine-apple leaves 
are now annually left to waste. The fibre commands 
a high price, from £60 to £80 a ton, for use in fine 
textiles. The small quantity now produced comes 
from China, where it is roughly and expensively 
prepared for want of a machine sufficiently delicate 
fo extract the tender fibre without injury. The pro- 
posed mode would seem to meet this difficulty, as 
all strain or friction is avoided, and the result of 
ending inquiries is looked for with great interest. 

he immediate effect of successtul experiment would 
be to turn a waste product into an article of much 
value, adding substamtially to the returns of pine-apple 
cultivation and this process may ‘be applied to the 
srowing crop. It is understood that the same solution 
may be used many times, and, if present hopes are 
realised, the petroleum will be admitted free of the 
duty now imposed.—Trinidad: Agricultural. Record. 
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Apaxt from the fibre cultivation agriculture is 
confined chiefly to pine-apples. The people raise 
maize and sweet potatoes for their own use, and their 


maintenance is much assisted by these crops. Cotton 
shows: an, increase, being £1,593 in value compared 
with £1,074 in 1889. There is no reason why this 
business should not be extensively prosecuted, as most 
of the islands are well adapted for its cultivation. It 
is hoped that the presence of strangers now coming 
in to pursue the fibre industry will act on cotton pro- 
duction, to the advantages of which their attention 
cannot fail to be directed. It is quite possible that, 
in time, cotton may be found only second to the 
fibre in the category of exports from the Colony. The 
pine-apple crop realised £49,795, as compared with 
£25,558 1n 1889. Of canned pine-apples there. were 
exported 26,799 cases, valued at £6,126, and in 1889 
the export was 21,683 cases, with a vyalue of 
£4,500. In oranges there was an export ef £3,961, 
the output of 1889 having been £3,040. Careless 
culture and a reckless mode of shipping, very often 
in bulk in vessels’ holds, must militate against the 
success of the orange growers. ‘There are adyantages 
for the cultivation of oranges in these islands not 
knownin Florida, as we are proof against frost, which 
often visits that country. This branch of employment 
may also be favourably affected when men of enter- 
prise from outside, appreciating the opportunity, use 
it with energy and the application of well-ordered 
methods of packing and shipping. —Zrinidad 
Agricultural Record. 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From 8. Wiggis & Co.’s Fortnightly Price Current 


London, 
HAST INDIA Continued 


[DECEMBER 1, 18¢ 


November 5th, 1891.) 


EAST INDIA. QUALITY. QUOTATIONS|East Coast Africa, Mala- QUALITY, | QUOTATIO) 
Bombay, Ceylon, adres bar and Madras Coast, 
Coast and Zanzibar. Bengal. 
ALOES, Socotrine ... ...,|Good aud fine dry »/£3a £6 INDIGO, Bengal ../Middling to fine violet...}4s a 53 2d 
Zanzibar & Hepatic|Common and good (408 a £5 5s Ordinary to middling ...|88 a 3d J0d 
BARK,CINCHONA Crown Renewed ... ...jad a 10d Kurpah ...|Pairto good reddish yiolt|3s 94 a 3s 6d 
Medium to fine Quill ..j4d a 9d Ordinary and middling...|2s a 38 
Spoke shavings ... .j2d a 4d Madras (Dry Leaf).'Middling to good ..|28 8d a 3s 
Branch  ... on {ld a 3d Low to ordinary ..|1s 8d a 28 4d 
Red.../Renewed ... ./2d a 10d I[VORY--Elephants’ Teeth- 
Medium to good Quill... 4d a 6d 60 lb. & upwards _ ...|/Softslightly def. tosound|£65 a £71 10s 
Spoke shavings ..,2d a 3d over 30 & under 60 lb. st £52 a £66 108 | 
Branch 5 bay igga|pltal ey rel 40 a 100 lb. :.|Hard 4, ” £45 a £57 
; _ |\fwig a aeey| daa di Scrivelloes ..| Soft ” “5 £25 a £41 
BEES’ WAX, E.1., White|Good to fine ».. (£6 108 a £8 Fk Sigh eal Eland ae os £23 a £34 : 
a Yellow ... [£6 & £7 Billiard Ball Pieces 2} 3} in|Sound ...|215a £91 
Mauritius & Madagascar... Fair to good sie ..|£5 68 £5 158 Bagatelle Points ../Sli, def. to fine sound ... £6210s a £78105) i 
CARDAMOMS— Cut Points for Balls |Shaky to fine solid s4.,,,)£52 a £67 il 
Allepee 09 -./Fair to fine clipped ...|L8 a 28 6d Mixed Points & Tips,..|Defective, parthard ...|£40 a £53 if 
Mangalore ... --|Bold, bright, fairto fine...|1s 6d_a 3s 4d Cut Hollows ...(Lhin to thick sli, def to ; i 
Malabar to (Good to fine plump, cliped 23 a Zs 9d sound +0 .|£29 a £56 } q 
Ceylon. Malabar sort Fairto good bold bleached|2s 6d a 3s 6d Sea Horse Tecth— ; 
»  »» medium ,, (1s 6d a 29 4d 2 a 42 lb, Cryd.erkd & close strght|ls a 3s 9d | 
», small 1s a ls 6d MYRABOLANES, Bombay|ShimliesI, good & fine j 
Alleppee and|gmall to bold brown ...|Is a Is 6d palcji2s 6dal4s | 
Mysore sort)Fair to fine bold ..|28 6d a 4s {1, fair Dates 83.4 9s } 
» 9» medium {ls 6d a 1s 10d JubbleporeL, good & fine } 
i BR », small ...{18 als 4d pale|lls6dal3s | 
Long wild Ceylon...|Common to good  ..,|/6da 2s a peetaivee= i} 
CASTOR OIL, 1sts} White AS .[43d a 47d jections ..|88 a 93 | 
QndslPair and good pale __...{215-161.a 33d Vingorlas, good and one 108 a 1lg6d | 
_ 8rds!Brown and brownish ...|2z71 a 23d Madras, Upper Godavery| Good to fine picked lls a 12s 3d ~ 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ...|Fair to fine bright ..[093 a 69s + «,.{Common to middling ‘8s a 9s 6d 
Ord’y. and middling ..|408 a 553 Coast ‘|Bair ... .|L0s 3d a 10s 94 
CINNAMON, Ists|Ord’y. to fine pale quill,,,/74 a 1s 5d Pickings ..|Burnt and defective .,.|7s6d a 9s ; 
ands}, 4g oy ww fd U8 Bd MACE, Bombay .,.|Dark to good bold pale...|28 a 3s 2d 
BIS ote aes oot te 63d a Isla W’dcom. darkto tine bold|64 a 1s 1h Py 
4ths ” ” .9 or oo dad a 10a NUTMEGS, 79 “a 65’s a 80's sas ...|28 9d a 8s ld 
; Chibs| Fair to fine plant “\23d a 7d 83’s a 180’s__.. ...j48 6d a 25 Bd 
CLOVES, Zanzibar \ Fair to fine bright 3 3-16d a 33d NUX ) Cochin, Madras { Fair to fine bold fresh|l1s a 133 6d | 
and Pemba. f|/Gommon dull and mixei|3d a ae VOMIGA and Bombay] | Small ordinary and fair|6s a 8s 6d ail 
» STEMS Common to good wid a OIL, CINNAMON ..,|Pair to fine heavy [is a 2s 6d " 
COCULUS INDICUS _...|Fair sifted... _ {llsa Ab 6d CITRONELLE ie tree & good avon ‘lg ear he 
COFFEE .. ooo ool wid. Plantation - “Ceylon|! 933 6d a 953 6d LEMONGRASS 9 is eel a 13d ti 
a nee oes ..|Low Middling ,, 888 a 938 Ceylon |, Mia. nto fine, not woody 20s a 25s 
COLOMBO ROOT... _ ...|Good to fine bright sound|22s 6d a 28s 6d |ORCHELLA| 7.3). “Picked clean flat leaf .,,\L0s a 20s ani 
j Ordinary & middling ., {168 a 20s WEE Mozambique) » Wily “25s a 35s i 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted... ‘lFair to tine fresh : Hoe a ze PEPPER— pail 
CUTCH .., ‘|Fair to fine dry ...|248 a 32s 6d Malabar, Black sifted .,.|Fair to bold heavy...\laq a 424 a 
DRAGONS BLOOD, Zan. Ordinary to good drop .,,|0s a 90s Alleppee & Tellicherry > good ties a if! 
GALLS, Bussorah& Turkey Fair to fine dark blue .. "1608 a 65s Tellicherry, White # ls a iIsid { 
: Good white and green ,,,J508 a 55s PLUMBAGO, Lump _..|Fair to fine bright bold|15s a 22s . 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut ... Good to fine bold pa 75sa 808 Middling to good small.,,/11s a 143 3) i 
> «lgmallland medium — ...(458 @ 58s Chips __ ..,,|Sli’tly foul to fine bright|9s_@ 12s Bl 
Rough...!fair to fine bold “1358 a 503 Dust “|Ordinary to fine bright...|4s 6d a 88 ton 
Bengal, Rough |S@aliand medium ls a 803 RED WOOD nate and ate aie ~ (53 ae 103 5 “ 
engal, od ee oodtonnepin nomina’ 
GUM AMMONIACUM ... BM te fine clean __}508 a 90s SAFFLOWER, Bengel Ordince one. «..|288 a 45s ' 
ANIMI, washed ...!picked fine pale in sorts,|#11 a £12 Inferior and mane + [L08 a 258 | 
Part yellow & mixed do. £10 a £11 SALTPETKE, Bengal ,,,jOrdinary to good .|16s 6d a 178 7 
Bean & Pea sizeditto ...[£5-4 £7 10s |gaNDAL WOOD, Logs...|Fair to fine flayour ...|£35 a £60 
Avaberand red bold™ ...|£9 2 £10:108 Bs Chips..|Inferior to fine {£9 a £30 
scraped,,,[ Medium & bold sorts. £610sa £10 |saPAN WOOD ..... ae BDSG BONN ere oC. a : 
Z z fine pale frosted SEEDLAC . fUTamary ne brig 
ARABIC E,I, & Aden.. [Ree ee ted eee .. [60s a 80s See Tinnevelly ‘|Good to fine bold green,.,|8d a 1s 2d . 
Sorts, dull red to fair |..|35s a 55s ‘|Medium to bold green.,.Jod_ a 7d ie: 
: Good to fine pale selected|45s a 553 Small and medium green 23d a 4d ; i) 
Ghatti ... Sorts middling to eocde 25s a 333 Common dark and small ld a 2a i 
Good and fine pale ,|65s a 90s Bombay {Ordinary to good Id a 2d 4 
‘: Amrad cha, Reddish to pale ERG ..]258 a@ 50s SHELLS, M.-o’-P. "|EG@yPT14n—med. to large 923 6d a 1058, 7 { 
_ {Dark to fine pale ../158 a 508 small and medium. | 
Madras ‘Fair to fine pinky block oyster and chicken|89S a 1058 . ¥ 
ASSAFCETIDA SGA {30s @ 80s large we ,|Bompay—fine thick .,.j100sa 105s 9 5 
Ordinarystony to midling 15s a 2538 medium stout bright fairly clean ore 11a . i 
Fair to fine bright ,..(608 a 7038 chicken part stout Ap) 5 a 70, ae 07s 6 F 
KINO ‘cked | |Fair to fine pale _ . [£4 £7 oyster part thin ... 9» 150g 2 Re | 
MYRRH, picke Lae to good iNl703 a 803 Mussel... _._, |bold_ sorts Sia. 608 t 
Aden sorts|7 «to fine white "135s a 60s small and medium sorts 403 a 48s 1 
OLIBANUM, drop...lpeaaish to middling .,.}22s 6d a 32s 6d Lingah Ceylon ...,Thinand good stout sorts 18 4 11s 
ayes iddling togoodpale .,,|12s a 183 [TAMARINDS  ... __... |Mid. tofineblk notstony,,"S a 12s | ‘ 
pickings... a tly touts ane ,.{10s a 15s Stony and inferior .,,/68 a 83 | i 
Bithinger: ‘lea, hard clean ball .,/Is 10d a 2814 TORTOISESHELL ...Sortsgoosmottlepatheavy, Ms anes h 
RDARURIR aoa ine sngen aio Helwan ("zanna Root Bones hm ear 8s 
LAs a .,, | Lea | 
bar and Mozambique Coast Unni pe root ez io ae aH TURMERIC,Beng finer ak a 18s | al 
ane fairtofine .,,|is7da1s9d Madras .,,|Fin. fair to fine bold brat}? Sa aoe i h 
Rage Good to fine 1s6da 2s 90 .../Mixed middling... “fos " pone ) 
§88™,  |Gommon foul & middling 9d a 1s 5d ” .|Bulbs 4. te 1135 a VG | al 
Rangoon Fair to good clean Ne ip Be arse NS, Cochin ,,,{Finger .., oe “ he 
ine pinky &white|!s a 2s A 
Madagascar, Tamatave, Eee escnoia elie 4d aielsiod Vv. Sa 1sts ...|Fine, crysted 5 to9 in. Ee a ies of 
Majunga and Nossibe rood to fine pale _,|/28 24 a 93 Mauritius, Qnds...|Foxy & reddish 5 to 8 in,|®s a 148 1 
ISINGLASS 7s ¢ Tongue. A { ark to fail’ [1s a 28 Seychelles, }3rds..,{Lean & dry to mid. un- 
FISH MAWS lean thin to fice bold.,.|1s 6d a 33 4d der 6 in. wu [48 & 88 
Bladder Pipe...) ie mixed to fine palo|Sd a 1s 8d Madagascar, } 4ths,,,,Low, foxy, inferiorand), 


Purse 


Kurrachgo Leaf 


“(Common to good pale .,, 1g 8d a 33 6A 


pickings... 


COLOMBO, 


THE INADEQUATE SAMPLING OF TEAS. 


F what has been stated to our 
London correspondent rela- 
tive to the above matter may 
be accepted as fully correct, 
we can readily understand the 
strong feeling on the subject 
evinced by the Indian Teg 


Planters’ Association, and can sympathize with 
the steps that body has seen fit to adopt 
with reference to it. It is very certain, of course, 
that a grievance of such a character must be 
fully shared in by our own planters, and we can 
only wonder that it has not before evoked re- 
monsirance by them. We are not aware, however, 
if the facts as now stated to us—if they be really 
; facts—have on any previous occasion received 
| public notice, Some of our upcountry friends and 
correspondents may possibly have heard complaints 
| of this nature, but if so they have not been 
communicated to us. The Indian Association may 
be able single-handed to have the evil remedied, 
and we are quite sure that Mr. Leake and the 


| Gommittee of the Oeylon Association in London 
| | well co-operate heartily with their Indian confréres 
| in the endeavour to secure such a result. But if 
their combined efforts should prove to be unable 

| to secure success, we hold that it will be 
the duty of our Planters’ Association to unite 
with both the bodies named and so impress 
upon the brokers its feeling on the subject as to 
enforce the observance of what is but a rule of 
simple and necessary justice to our hard-working | 
tea planters. For how can it be expected that | 
we oan ayoid hearing of complaints of the quality 
of Oeylon teas being constantly not up to sample, | 
if, as a matter of fact, those samples have never 
| been in any way tested! As we understand the 
allegation made, it is that in the rush and hurry 
of business as it is at present conducted, in the 
‘haste to put teas which arrive on the market 
direotly they are landed, the sampling if done at 

| all is most inefficiently done. It would seem to 
be the case thatin very many instances a handful 
! of ten is just taken out of one of the chests of 
i" break, and that without even the necessary 
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preliminary of liquoring and tasting this is offered 

as a sample of the contents of perhaps one hundred 

chests. Now we know from experience, from 

repeated instances mentioned to us, that perhaps 

not even two or three of the chests in a break of 

the size mentioned would fairly represent the 

average quality of the whole. Some defect in. 
packing on the estate, or injury arising from 

rough usage or from the unseasoned wood of a 

particular box, may cause the one seleated 

to be of very inferior quality to the great bulk 

of such a quantity of tea. As a matter of fact, 

we should ourselves say that a sample for each 

five boxes should be subjected to the most careful 

tasting and description before an average sample 

should be determined upon. We can fancy we hear 

shippers on this side. But we can hardly think 
that, if the difficuity had beoen fairly represented to 

them, if the possible loss arising out of undue hasta 

had been fully explained to them, these would 

continue a course of insistence almost certain to-ba 

fraught with bad financial results to themselves. 

They would, we should think, moderate their 

demands as to speed of disposal so as to give the 

brokers a chance of carefully sampling their teas 

before offering them to public sale. Doubtless we 

shall soon hear more particulars as to this matter: © 
At present we are without details, and have only © 
heard the statement of one side, so we must suspend 
judgment as to the degree of blame to be awarded 

and as to the parties to whom it should be im- © 
puted. But although thus compelled to await 
fuller information to do so, thisdoes not detract 
from the necessity for calling particular attention 
to the subject; for if what is stated is practised 
on any extensive scale, the fact may go largely 
towards accounting for the very seriously low prices 
that our teas have been for some months past 
fetching at the London sales. 


—————E SS 
BOGUS CEYLON TEA IN ADELAIDE. 


A correspondent writes as follows :— 

“ A friend of mine bought in Adelaide the 1 Ib. 

packet of tea herewith sent for 26. It bears a label, 
‘Pure Batticola Ceylon Tea.’ Is there such an estate in 
Ceylon, or do you think it is meant for ‘ Battigalla ? 
Youcan make any use of thisas you may think fit, 
Have it tested to see if it is Ceylon tea.” 
There is no such tea estate in Ceylon, and this, no 
doubt the person who adopted the false name for 
a fraudulent article well knew. The opinions of 
brokers are most decidedly adverse to the so-called 
Ceylon tea. Mr. A MH. Thompson writes :— 

““Thave tested the tea. I think the Oeylon men 
should go for this Company, as I am sure 50 per cent 
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a 
of it is Ohina to begin with, and the small amount of 
real Ceylon tea in itis worth about 6d or 25 cents a 
pound in Colombo: in fact I can buy a Detter tea at 27 
cents inColombo that will knock it clean out.” 
Messrs, Somerville & Co., to whom we referred for 
@0 Opinion, report as follows :— 

“Mark Batticola, description broken tea, London 
value 5d. 
20c. to 21c. Remarks—blackish, flaky, dusty broken tea: 
little leafy ; liquor thin common, with Ohina shantam 
flavor. 

“‘P, §.—From the taste of the liquor we are inclined 
tosuspect a mixture of Ceylon and Ohina tea (with a 
larger proportion of the latter), which however is dif- 
ficult to trace in the dry leaf,as the tea is very broken 
and hardly a whole leaf perceptible. 

Infused Leaf.—Black.” 

“So much forthe “pure” Batticola tea; The 
sellers deserve to be prosecuted. They seem to 
have been ashamed to put their name on the packet, 


———___—_ 
RUBY MINING COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Mr. Thomas Dickeon, chairman, presided at the half- 
yearly meeting of the shareholders, and explained that 
the ebjaet was simply to submit the directors’ report 
on the working for the first six months of the year. 
No accounts were presented, as they were only ren- 
dered once in the twelvemonth. He might say he had 
nothing particularly encouraging to lay before them, 
or anything the reverse. The mine was one of the 
most peculiar in the world to deal with. If they found 
no ore they should be inclined to say they had enough 
of it, and they would go on no further. But such was 
not the case. They were continually coming across 
pipes and veins of ore running io all directions, and 
they were following these up, but they had not yet 
succeeded in finding the Bonanza which they were assured 
must exist somewhere. When the company ws re- 
constructed, they were told by their managers and 
agents that it would be extremely unwise to abandon 
the working without a farther trial. The trial they 
were now making, and they were finding a certain 
quantity of ore, but not sufficient to make a dividend- 
paying company. True, their mills were shut down 
but they were now sending their ore to Salt Lake Oity 
to be crushed, with results fully as satisfactory as 
when they did the work themselves. Meanwhile their 
exploring was being well and economically done, and 
they had the utmost confidence in their agents and 
Se The report was adopted.—Pall Mall Gazette, 

ov. 4th, 


ra een 


SCOTTISH TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
OF CEYLON, LIMITED. 


Report of the Directors of the Scottish Trust and 
Loan Oompany of Ceylon, Limited, to the Four- 
teenth Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders, to 
be held within the Company’s Registered Office, No. 
123 George Street, Edinburgh. on Monday, the 26th 
day of October 1891, at 3 o’clock p.m. i 

The Directors present their Fourteenth Report, being 
for the year to 31st August 1891. ; 

Estates IN CompPANY’s Pcssrssion—The year just 
closed has, as regards products, been the most success- 
ful in the history of the Company. The yield cf 
both Tea and Coffee has exceeded expectations, and 
the prices obtained in the London market have been 
satisfactory, It will be observed from the Balance- 
Sheet that the value of Produce on hand at 31st 
August last repre:entel a sum of £6993 ; and 
the Directors have to state that this valuation is 
confirmed by sales which have actually taken place 
subsequent to that date. The prices obtuined for 
Cinchoua during the past year have been somewhat 
diappointiog. Ags in former years, th» whole cost 
of es cultivation bas been charged against Revenue. 
On the Estate of Kaipoogala, the Tea Factory re- 
ferred 10 in last year’s Report has been ereoled atdy 
cost cf £1760, and there has been expan 4ysded one 


Colombo equivalent at exchange 1s 5d = to 


Factories at Annfield and Alnwick sums amountin 

to £1000. The Directors propose to write off, ae 
formerly, one-fifth of the total expenditure upon 
Ath spoounts ae Operations during the year at these 

actories have been satisfactor i 
of leaf bas been treated. eee 
_ The Directors have further to report under this 
head that during the year they entered upon nego- 
tiations with the Oeylon Plantations Company for the 
sale of Ardallie, one of the estates belonging to this 
Oompany. These negotiations ended in the acceptance 
by the Directors of an offer of £7,000 for the estate 
as it stood at Ist April 1891. 

MoRTGAGES HELD IN CEYLON BY THE ComPANy.— 
This Account in the Balance-Sheet shows a consider- 
able reduction as compared with the amount due at 
3lst August 1890. The sum of £3,000 referred 
to in last year’s Report as aloss on Loans, has 
been written off, and sums amounting to £4,095, 
163 8d have been received from sundry Bore 
Towers in reduction of and payment of Mortgages, 
The Company does not now bold any Rupee Loans. 
The interest on all Mortgages has during the year been 
paid with regularity, and the Directora have pleasure 
in recording that at the close of the financial year no 
interest was in arrear upon any of the Company's 
Loans. During the current year, the Mortgage Debt 
due to the Oompany will be further reduced. 

DeBenture Drest.—The liability of the Oompsny 
under Debentures has, during the year just closed, been 
reduced by a turther sum of £6,155. which represents & 
considerable saving in interest. At the ensuing terms 
of Martinmas, 1891, and Whitsunday, 1892, the Direc- 
tors will be in a position to pay off the whole Deben- 
tures then falling due. 

Acco:nT3.—The balance at the credit of Profit and 
Loss Account is oe 65 ais «etilOn 6 9 
and the Directora proposes— 

To pay a Dividend of 5 per 
cent, free of Income Tax ..£2,250 0 0 

To pay a Bonus of 5 per 


cent, do. 00 60 - 2,200) 0) 10 
To transfer to Reserve 
Fond .. 90 Oo --£1,000 0 0 
= £5,500 0 0 
Thus leaving ..£2,205 6 9 


to be carried forward to next account. 

The Dividend and Bonus will be payable on 11th 
November next. 

Under the rotation fixed by the Directors, Mr. 
Henry Johnston, Advocate, retires from office at this 
Meeting ; but he is eligible for re-election in terms 
of Section 14 of Articles of Association. 

The Auditor for the current year falls to be 


appointed. 

By order of the Board, Francis A. BRINGLOg, 
Secretary. 

Edinburgh, 19th October 1891. 


- > 


GEMMING AND MINING COMPANY. 
(From the Dwarf, Nov. 8.) 

I should much doubt, after the collapse of the Bur- 
mah Ruby Mines, Limitei, which was brought out 
under the auspices of Mr. Strester, whether the Sap- 
phire and Ruby Mines of Montana will be readily 
subscribed for even by our gullible British public. It 
is well-known that Tiffany, the eminent New York 
jeweller, has not formed & very high opinion of the 
value of Montana stones, and refused to purchase the 
property or to assist in bringing it out as a Limited 
Company. If the ground is so valuable it is extremely 
unlikely that Oousin Jonathan would have allowed it 
to go begging in London. 

I hear that Streeter will shortly be asked to bring 
out yet another sapphire mine, this time in Cashmere ; 
and the fact that Oolonel Parry Nisbet’s name appears 
on the list of Founders of the Montana Company, 
rather strengthens me in my belief in the rumour. 
Recently some very valuable finds of sapphires have 
been made in Oashmere, and experts are now in- 
specting the supposed site of the mines.: 
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I also hear of a valuable Mexican silver mine, which 
will shortly be placed on the market ; the argentiferous 
deposits cover an extensive area, and are unusually 
rich in ore. ; 

A valuable West-End business, possessing a practical 
monopoly, is also to be converted into a Limited Com- 
pany, as the fortunate owner has already Tealised a 
a large fortune by the business, which is still increasing, 
and is only converting it into 1 company to lesson his 


own individual labour, and to provide for his family. 


This should afford # far safer investment than even 


sapphires or rubies. 


———___—_—_—___—__——_——_ 


THA ANALYSIS. 


As an instance of the difficulties to be met with by 
the unscientific enquirer after truth in the matter 


| of ten analysis, we give the following extract from 
i the Analyst :— 


“ Bxamination of Ohina Teas. By P. Dvorkovitch. 
Journ, of Anal. and Applied Chem., Vol. V., p. 345,— 
The author estimates the amount of theine as follows 
—10 grammes of tea are carefully ground and 290 c.c. 
boiling water are poured over it. Five minutes later 
the infusion is decanted. This operation is repeated 
threo times. The tea is then boiled twice with 203 
c.0. water each time, so that the water is not coloured, 
or but slightly so. The extract thus obtained is diluted 
to one litre. A portion of this extract is washed with 
petroleum ether three times, in order to remove the oil 
and the brown substance found in tea, to which Mulder 
has already called attention. Then 600 cc, of this 
aqueous infusion, corresponding to 6 grammes tea, are 
taken, washed with petroleum ether, 100 cc. of a 
caustic baryta solution, containing 4 grammes in 100 
cc. are added to it, well shaken and filtered im- 
mediately from the precipitate obtained, 583 grammes 
of the filtrate, corresponding to 5 grammes of tea, are 
then mixed with 100 c.c. of 20 per cent salt solution 
and the mixture, shaken with chlo:oform three times, 
about 400 grammes chloroform being used in all. The 
solvent is then removed by distillation, and the residue 
of theine dried at 100° C. Absolutely white theine is 
obtained in beautiful needle-shaped crystals, 

‘© The washing with petroleum ether is mneces- 


| sary, first, for the removal of the ethereal oil, and 


next for that of the brown substance alluded to. 
One and the same tea, washed and not washed 
with petroleum ether, showed a difference of 0.6 pc. 
in its contents of theine. This method gives higher 
results than that of Peligot, Mulder, or J. Bell. All 


- methods based on Mulder’s principle, viz., on the boil- 


ing of the tea with magnesia or lime, give results which 


| are two low, on account of the partial destruction of 


the theine with evolution of ammonia. _ 
‘The preliminary fermentation, to which all black 
teas are subjected, destroys a varying proportion of the 


| tannin. The quality of the tea, to a very great extent, 
_ depends upon the method of fermentation, the astrin- 


gency not only being lessened thereby, but the aroma 
being developed. Theauthor worked out a mothod ap- 
plicable to the dtermination of the tannin and to its 
products of fermentation, based upon the Loewenthal 
principle. A solution of tea, 10 gracames to the litre is 
made precisely as above described, 40 c.o. being diluted 


| with 500 o.c, of water, and titrated with permanganate, 


with indigo carmine as indicator. 80 c.c. of the tea 
solution are then mixed with 200.c, of caustic baryta 
containing 4 grammes. In 100 oc. the precipitate is 
filtered off and 50 c.c. titrated with permanganate. 
The quantity of permanganate thus expended indicates 
the quantity of the products of the decomposition of 
tannin; that is to say, the degree of fermentation to 
which the leaf was subjected. The longer the fer- 
mentation lasted, the more of these products. The 


| percentage both of tannin and the products of fermen- 
} tation are calculated from the oxalio acid standard 
of the permanganate solution, 63 grammes of oxalic 


acid corresponding, according to the author to 31°3 
grammes of tanniv, and not to 41:2, as found by 
Neubauer. 

“Twenty-nine samples of tea were examined, The 
best qualities contained the largest amounts of thoine. 


This, was manifested more strongly when the ratio 
of theine to the total amount of tannin and products 
of fermentation was calculated. The theine varied 
from 2°14 in the cheapest, to 3:21 in the best tea s 
tbe percentage of theine to total tannin from 16:0 
to 24°52,* 

“Tt need hardly be added that these deductions are 
in direct contradiction with those of many other 
observers.” 

The last sentence is evidence of the uncertainty of 
chemical deductions.—H. and C; Mail, Nov. 6th. 


see 
CAN WE MAKE IT RAIN, 


The October number of the North American 
Review contains two articles under the somewhat 
startling heading ‘‘Can we make it rain?” The 
first is by General Robert G. Dyrenforth, who has 
been attempting, and, as he believes, successfully 
attempting, to produce rain in districts afflicted 
with drought, by means of dynamite and other 
explosives. In the second article, Professor Simon 
Newcomb, the eminent astronomer, tries to drown 
General Dyrenforth’s arguments and conclusions in 
a cold shower of sarcasm. It has been frequently 
noticed that heavy cannon-firing has been followed 
by rain. In 1870 an American author, Mr. Edward 
Powers, published a book entitled ‘‘ War and the 
Weather,” in which it is stated that 198 battles 
of the Civil War, including every battle of im- 
portance, were immediately followed by drownpours. 
Results such as these, however, need very careful 
criticism before any definite conclusion can be 
drawn from them, and it occurred to several dis- 
tinguished men in the United States that the 
question was one of sufficient importance to deserve 
experimental investigation. A scheme promoted in 
1874 by General Garfield, General William Sherman, 
and otherg fell through owing to lack of funds, But 
in 1890 the Hon. C. B. Farwell succeeded in ob- 
taining from the Department of Agriculture and ~ 
the American Government a sum of 9,000 dols. 
for a new project, which did not involve, like the 
former, the expense and difficulty of transporting 
a large number of cannon from the coast to a 
rainless district. General Dyrenforth was asked to ° 


take charge of the investigations, and he has now 


published the details of the first experiments made 
under his direction. 

“On the 5th day of August,” says General 
Dyrenforth, ‘our party arrived at Midland, Texas, 
a small station on the Texas and Pacific Railway, : 
situated on the Llano Hstacado, or Staked Plains, 
in a region which had been guffering from a 
severe drought of several months’ duration, and a 
lack of good rains for several years. The party 
made ite headquarters ata point twenty-five miles 
from Midland, in the midst of a dry prairie bear- 
ing little vegetation but scattered clumps of grass 
and. low mesquite bushes, with here and there a 
cactus. The plan of operations was somewhat as 
follows :—Three lines were to be formed, each some 
two miles in length, and placed about one half 
mile apart. The first line to the windward was 
to consist of a large number of ground batteries, 
where heavy charges of dynamite and rack-a-rock 
powder would be fired at frequent intervals. The 
next line to the rear was to consist of a number 
of kites flown to a considerable height by elestria 
wires, bearing dynamite cartridges suspended from 
them, to be fired high in the air. The thirdand 
main line was to consist of explosive balloons, 


* So that the proportion of tanninin tea containing 
ee per cent of theine would be about 12 per cent ? 
a iD, AF A. . 3 
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(filled with a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
which would produce terrific ‘air-quakes’ at in- 
tervals of one to two hours during the day or during 
the continuance of the operation.” 

Some difficulty was experienced with tho ‘kites 
their wires being often broken by the strong wind 
which prevailed, and consequently the dynamite 
explosions at high altitudes seem to have been a 
failure, but the rest of the project was executed 
with results which are best described in General 
Diyrenforth’s own words: ‘The first operation 
was made on August 9. At this time the balloon 
apparatus had not been set up, and only the first 
line of ground explosions was brought into action. 
The ground batteries were operated for about an 
hour, beginning at 5 p.m., August 9, and reopened 
again for a shorter time at about 7 pm. The 
weather was clear on the 9th, and the barometer 
stood at its nominal height at 7 p.m. At noon 
of the 10th clouds began to gather directly over 
the ranch, and during the afternoon and the evening 
a very heavy rain fell—nearly two inches—trans- 
forming the road ways into rushing torrents, and 
every hollow into a small lake.’’ The next oper- 
ation was performed on August 18, the ground 
batteries being kept in action for twelve hours, 
and the balloon explosions being also brought into 
play. The meteorological instruments gave no 
indication of approaching bad weather, but ‘late 
in the afternoon heavy clouds gathered and formed, 
and rain fell in torrents for 24 hours over the 
entire. southern and eastern portion of Andrews 
County and most of Midland County and the 
counties to the south and west of it.” 

The third and final operation was begun at 11 a.m. 
on August 25. At 3-30 the barometric pressure 
was slightly below the normal, but the atmosphere 
was very dry. The wind blew from the south- 
east (the usual direction) at a velocity of 18:8 
yoiles per hour, and the sky was clear, except for 
a few very light scattered cumulus clouds, esti- 
mated to be at a height of more than two anda 
half miles. Seven balloons were exploded, and 
the ground batteries seem to have been in action 
for twelve hours. ‘‘At 11 p.m. the firing ceased, 
and our weary party immediately retired for the 
night. At 3 a.m., however, the heavy rolling of 
thunder disturbed the sleepers, and, looking out to 
the west and north, heavy banks of cloud were 
seen advancing, almost constantly lighted by most 
brilliant lightning. An hour later the rain began 
to fall in torrents on the ranch, and did not 
cease till 8a.m. The northern portions of this 
country received the most thorough watering they 
have had for the past three years, and the re- 
ports from incoming cowboys indicate that the 
storm extended over many hundreds of square 
miles. Besides these three heavy storms, which 
ocoured after the principal operations,” continues 
General Dyrenforth, ‘‘not less than. nine showers 
of much less importance occurred during the six- 
teen days of our experiments—a most extraordinary 
occurence in this locality, and especially at this 
season of the year. That these results were not 
produced at an excessive expense of material may 
be seen from the fact that in the entire series of 
experiments only two tons of iron, one ton of 
sulphuric acid, a quarter of a ton of chlorate of 
potash and manganese dioxide, and one ton of 
rack-a-rook powder and other explosives were con- 
sumed, none of which are expensive materials.” 

In the opinion of General Dyrenforth, these 
experiments clearly demonstrate, first ‘‘that the 
concussions from explosions exert a marked and 
practical effect upon the atmospheric conditions 
in producing rainfall, probably by disturbing the 
upper ourrents;’’ and secondly; “that whon the 


atmosphere isin a ‘ threatening’ condition—which 
is frequently the case in most arid regions without 
any rain resulting—rain can be caused to fall 
almost immediately by jarring together the par- 
ticles of moisture which hang in suspension in the 
air. This result was repeatedly effected during 
our operations, the drops sometimes commencing 
to fall within twelve seconds from the moment of 
the initial explosion,’”—-Public Opinion, 
—— 
TEA DISTRICTS ASSOCIATION. 
REGULATION OF SUPPLIES. 


The following correspondence relating to this im- 
portant subject—to which we are asked to give 
publicity—speaks tor itself. We hope the brokers, 
whose responsibility in this matter is very great, will 
give due weight to the evident desire both of im- 
porters and dealers, and not print teas for sale until 
they are quite ready to be sampled :— 

Indian Tea Districts Association, 
Noy, 4th, 1891. 
W. G. Price, Hsq., Secretary, 
Tea Brokers’ Association of London, 
118, Dunster Honse, H. C. 

Dear Sir,—My committee had under their considera- 
tion yesterday the complaints of the trade with regard 
to the short time allowed for sampling and tasting 
teas offered for sale, and they desired me to 
call your attention to the remarks of the Produce 
Markets’ Review of the 31st ult. oa the sudject. 

Since then I have received a letter from the chairman 
of the Wholesale Tea Dealers’ Association, a copy of 
which I enclose, and will thank you to take an early 
Opportunity to lay the same before the Broxers’ Asso - 
Ciation, as it rests with them in a great measure to 
mest the reasonable requirements of the trade. 

I shall be glad to learn forthe information of my 
committee, what steps are.taken inthe matter,—Yours 
faithfully, Ernest TY£, Secrevary. 

Produce Markets’ Review, Oct. 31, 1891. 

‘(Tf the importers continue to force their teas 
ono the market in opposition to a declining enquiry, 
which is sure to take place shortly, as the revailer 
will to a great extent, be absorbed in atteading to 
other goods, they must be prepared for a further de- 
Cline in the comparatively moderate prices now ruling 
No effort appears to have been made to give a reason 
able time to sample the teas previous to the day of 
sale, In several cases this week catalogues haye been 
issued only a day or two prior to the Sales being held, 
consequently the teas were not ready for sampling 
when applied for, which necessitates a second applica- 
tion, and precludes the trade giving the attention to 
the teas they otherwise would do if a reasonable time 
were allowed for sampling and valuing.” 

London Wholesale Tea Dealers’ Association, 
4, Fenchurch Street, E.0., Nov. 3rd, 1891, 
Ernest Tye, Hsq., Secretary Indian Tea Districts 
Association, 

‘Dear Sir,—I am directed by my committee to draw 
your attention to the inconvenience caused by the 
short time which is frequently allowed for sampling 
tea. In some cases the samples can only be obtained 
the day before a public sale, and often on the day 
of sale, and as there are many breaks it is often im- 
possible to carefully taste the samples. As this system 
is opposed to the interests of the importer as well as 
the buyer, I trust your committee will take’ the sub. 
ject into their favourable consideration, and arrange 
the publio sales so that reasonable tima may be ,al- 
lowed for drawing andj tasting all samples.—Yours 


INDIAN 


faithfully, 4 (Signed), Francis Peex, Chairman, 
—H. and C. Mail, Nov. 6th, 
eee 


THE COAL INDUSTRY IN MALAYSIA. 


{The following report came to us, marked, in 
acopy of the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, and so 
we insert it; but our readers will agree with us that 
Mr. Eekhout of Jaya would have done well to have. 
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been far more diffident than he showed himself 
in discounting the future, while performance in the 
present is so small and imperfect. We think the 
Newcastle people showed great good nature in 
thanking the over confident Dutchman, who, on 
such utterly insufficient grounds, asked them to 
prepare for the extinction of their coal trade to the 
east. There is, no doubt, coal in the Malayan 
region, but it has not yet been discovered or 
brought to the surface in quantity and quality 
sufficient to justify such tall talk as Mr. Hekhout 
indulged in, Coal, some of very good quality, he 
might have remembered, is being extensively mined 
in British India.—Eb. OC. O.] 

Last night, in the Lovaine Hall,Barras Bridge, New- 
castle, Mr. R. A. Hekhout, of Java, Fellow of the 
Royal Dutch Geographic Society, lectured, under the 
suspices of the ‘l'yneside Geographical Society, on 
HY The Dutch Indian Railways, and the Develop- 
ment of the Coal Industry in the Malaya Archi- 
pelago.”” Ald. Thomas Bell presided. 

Mr. Eekhout said that everywhere in Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo people were searching for coal, 
and were asking permissiom from the Dutch Indian 
Government for licenses to make mining investiga- 
tions. Together with that industrial movement the 
extension of railway building was steadily going on 
in the Dutch possessions of the far Hast. For that 
reason, he thought that it might be of some practical 
importance to speak in the land of George Stephen- 
son and in the heart of the coal trade, about what 
is going on that way in those splendid Eastern 
islands, and to draw their attention to the Dutch 
Indian railways and the development of the coal 
industry in the Malaya archipelago. He had lived 
ten years in Java, where he intended returning very 
soon, and where he had an opportunity of watching 
the whole movement very closely. hough in the 
Dutch Indies coal of different qualities had been known 
for a long time, it was only a quarter of a century ago 
that their exploration was taken in hand. The 
Dutch Indian Government itself worked it at that time 
in South and Hast Borneo for the benefit of its navy, but 
the quality did not give satisfaction, The exploration 
was at last abandoned, becauseit did not pay. In the 
Meantime, the coalfields in the highlands of West 
Sumatra were discovered, and the mineral recognised to 
be of excellent quality ; but it was not till 1888 that 
the Dutch {ndian Government began to execute a 
serious plan for its exploitation by the building of the 
railway now in course of construction, There was Coal in 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Jaya, but the coal in Javaand 
Borneo was of inferior quality. It was suggested that 
these coals, also, would prove to be of the same quality 
as the best English kinds as soon as the mines were 
excavated deeper, and the lower seams opened out, 
where the coals would be of a far later formation, 
Before the end of thiscentury, the Dutch Indian coals 
would count for a considerable portion in the prosperity 
of the Dutch colonies. A coaling station was tobe 
established at Sumatra,in the Straits of Malacca. The 
Russian and French Governments had already officially 
declared that they istended to use that coaling station 
for their war vessels in the Hast, andit seemed that the 
French mail steamers were not unwilling to frequent 
also that coaling station, as they would benefit by the 
lower prices. Probably the British coal trade would 
not beaffected by thecoal tradein the Sumna Islands 
for some years, but they must consider this fact, that 
within a certain time the whole consumption of more 
than two millions of tons a year in the region of the 
Dutch Indies would pass trom the English coal to 
Dutch Indian coal. This would not only affect the 
British coal trade, but it would also affect her steamers 
which now plied to the Hast with cargoes of British 
coals, and returned with cargoes of produce. This 
export trade would then be finished, or at least dimi- 
nished, unless they coasented to sell British coals 
beyond the ocean at a loss, or to send the steamers 
without the coalcargoes to bring back the produce ; this 
trade would pass from the hands of those who at pre- 
sent carried on the coal trade; and into the hands of 
the numerous European steam navigation companies 


which provided at present the regular communication 
between the Orient and the Occident. He had already 
stated that the price at which the coal could be deli- 
vered at the ports was 18s.; he did not think that 
that would eccur very soon, butit might be considered 
as the definite price of coal in the Malay Archipelago 
in the future. The coalfields could only be developed 
by the construction of state railways in the four yreat 
Sumna Islands and by private enterprise with the 
interest guarantee of the Dutch Indian Government, 
Votes of thanks to the lecturer and Chairman concluded 
the meeting.—Wewvastle Daily Chronicle, Oct. 24th. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 
(From the British North Borneo Herald.) 


__ We hear that Count Geloes, who since Mr. Christian’s 
illness has acted as Manager of the Borneo Coffee 
Oompany’s Estate, has engaged Malays at 25 cents 
per diem to work on the coffee estate. This is good 
news for coffee Planters, and is much under. the 
Estimates we have seen which provided for 30 cents 
a day per cooly. The Coffee Company are fortunate 
in having their interests in such good hands, 

Coffee planting appears to be in favor with the 
natives. We hear that Mr. Little, Acting Resident 
West Coast, has requisitioned for coffee seed to be 
distributed among the chiefs of the Putatan district 
who have expresseda desire to plant Liberian coffee. 
_ Mr. Henry Walker, Commissioner of Lands who has 
jnst visited Geylon inform us that cocoa planting in 
Ceylon has ceased to be the precarious cultivation it 
at one time was now that shade has been introduced 
and that cocoa planters can now obtain very remunera- 
tive resurns. One cwt. per acre is sufficient to pay the 
cost of working the estate and all above that (after 
allowing for the additional cost of collection and pre 
paration) is profit. We have only to remind our readers 
that natives in North Borneo have long cultivated 
cocoa and we should say it is a plant that would be 
found very remunerative if cultivated on a large scale, 
The few trees at Silam (of the caraccas variety) have 
borne well and from notes made at the time it was 
shown that they came into bearing in the 4th year. 

Mr. Walker-reports that the patches of Liberian coffee 
on the Malapi estate on the Kinabatangan, of coffee and 
cocoa on the Seganan estate are looking remarkably 
well and are in bearing. Mr. Kennedy of the Seganan 
estate is fortunate in having soil of a very rich quality 
and the Bagahac range of mountains near the estates 
are said to have good soil. 


—_——o——__—_ 
A LADIES’ THA ASSOCIATION IN 
LONDON, 


Housewives will be interested to hear that a Ladies’ 
Tea Association has just been started. The promoters 
two enterprising young ladies who have an interest 
in a tea estate in Ceylon, are Miss R. G. Bartlett 
and Miss A. M. Lambert, 2, Manchester-square- 
mansions. They told me that they mean to employ 
women only to help them in the oarrying-out of their 
project of selling the best tea at a low price. From 
their deep knowledge of the subject one would think 
they had been in the tea trade for years. They 
have certainly managed to get the true knack of blend- 
ing. When I went to see them the other evening I 
Was given as & sample a cup of the “ ladies’ own” 
—the most delightful tea I have ever tasted. AndI 
consider myself something of a connoisseur of. tea, too. 
I drink it whenever I want a stimulant, which is 
about four times a day on an average. F'resh-made 
tea doesn’t do one much harm. It isn’t so demora- 
lizing as wine, and isn’t half so likely to give one a 
red nose, The worst thing that oan be ssid of tea 
is that it is apt to make havoo of one’s nerves,— 
“ Migs Mantalini” in Pad Mall Budget, Nov, 5th, 
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BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist. ) 


Lonpon, Oot. 24th. 


CrincHONA.—The fortnightly bark actions on Tuesday 
were rather larger than usual, but the average standard 
of the Ceylon and Indian barks offered was exceedingly 
low. In fact, with the exception of two or three small 

arcels of yellow and grey barks, the figure of 4d per 
ib. was only twice reached. The catalouges comprised the 
following quantities of the various descriptions of bark :— 


Packages. Packages. 
Ceylon... eee 602 of which 602 were sold 
East Indian... SPB. sey 204 + 
Java ws a CS aves 84 i 
South America... 532 m5 307 as 
West Coast African 295 A 295 90 


1,738 497 

The unusually large quantity of African bark offered 
was nearly all of very recent import. It was fairly well 
competed for, and brought not altogether unsatisfactory 
prices. Much of it was badly harvested. The South 
American barks consisted exclusively of Calisayas, partly 
of the flat variety usually met with at the drug auctions, 
and partly of cultivated Bolivian bark. The following are 
te approximate quantities purchased by the principal 

uyers ‘— 


Lb. 

Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works... 73,556 
a Brunswick factory... eee 47,129 

AA Frankfort 0/M and Stuttgart works 41,555 
Messrs. Howards & Sons o60 a0 vee 29,598 
Agents for the American and Italian works 17,211 
on Auerbach factory oO we 13,805 
Sundry druggists.. on an eve 43,572 
Total quantity of bark sold Mee «ee 266,386 
Bought in or withdrawn... 300 oe 20,180 
Total quantity offered... + 291,516 


Itshould be well understood that the mere weight of 
tark purchased affords no guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it; firms who buy a small quantity 
of bark by weight frequently take the richest lots, and 
vice versa. 

The next Amsterdam sales will be held on November 
12th. The barks from private plantations to be offered 
on that occasion have not yet been got ready, but from 
the Government plantations there will be 29 tons of 
bark, including about 8 tons Succirubra, 14 tons Offici- 
nalis, and 193 tons Ledger barks. One parcel of 42 
bales ground Ledger stem bark analyses 974 per cent. 

O1~s [VARIOUS}].—Coconut oil remains very steady, the 
spots prices being 24s 9d for Ceylon (cif., 23s to 238 3d); 
and 29s to 295 6d for Cochin ¢, i. f., 265. 

QUININE.—A transaction between two brokers is reported 
today at 9d per oz for second-hand German bulk. The 
quantity thus sold was only 2,000 oz. This is the lowest 
price the article has yet touched. It is said that a good 
deal of business hag been done quietly lutely, of which 
no particulars have been allowed to transpire, but it has 
all been done atthe price quoted on the market. The 
United States official returns show that during the first 
nine months of 1891 the imports of quinine into the 
States have been about 500,000 oz. and of cinchona bark 
200,000 1b. less than in the corresponding period of 1890. 


e 


ee 
PEARLS MADE TO ORDER. 


An ingenious American has applied for a patent for 
making real pearla by artificial means. The material 
of which the oyster makes its pearlis certainly cheap 
and plentiful enough. If you take the shell of a pearl 
oyster and scrape or grind off the outer coat you find 
a sheet of about one-eighth of aninch in thickness 
of the precise substance which the oyster deposits 
around any foreign body, as a grain of sand, &o., 
which gets caught under its mantle, thus producing 
the pearl of commerce. Why not, says the experimen- 
talist, take this sheet ,of nacre, dissolve it in acid, 
and then re-posit the pearl in layers about o shot or 
6 pea suspended in the solution, thus copying the 
processes of Nature? Tho idea seoms to open up 
vast possibilities, for in thie way pearls of any sizeor 
shape might be procured at the fancy of the operator. 
There would be no difficulty in turning them out as 
large a6 billiard balls, or as footballs, even, for the 
matter of that, The trouble is that concretions thus 


obtained are mere lumps of carbonate of lime, which 
entirely lack the iridescence which in the pear! is due 
to structure. This little difficulty has slways stood 
in the way of the successful imitation of the oyster’s 
production ; but this latest inventor claims that he 
has entirely overcome it, 50 as,to be able, not only to 
manufecture peala, but also to coat articles with the 
material, just as spoons and forks are plated with 
silver, Whether the claim will or will not be made 
good in prectice remains to be proved. A posribly 
easier nnd more certain mode of pearl production 
is indicated by an extraordinary treasure which was 
lately shown at the Smithsonian Institute. This was 
a pearl, the size of a pigeon’s egg, of an exquisite 
rose colour, and the receptacle containing it was the 
original freshwater mussel in which it had been formed. 
The nucleus of this gem beyond compare was nothing 
more wor less than an oval lump of beeswax, which 
had been placed a few years ago between the valves 
of the molluso, which, to protect itself from the irri- 
tation caused by the presence of the foreign body, at 
once proceeded laboriously to coat it with the pink 
nacre it secreted for lining ,its shell. The mussel wa, 
kept in an aquarium while engaged in its lengthy tas pr 
It belongs to a species common in American rivers,, 
and itis suggested that the success of the experiment 
opens to everybody the possibility of establishing a 
small pearl factory for himself by keeping a tank 
full of tame musgsele and humbugging them into 
making ‘‘ great pink pearla” for him. Onsly the in- 
tending experimentalist is warned against avarice 

the “‘ nucleus’? must be introduced well under the 
mantle of the creature; orit will not irritate suffi- 
ciently ; and, above all, it must not be toolarge. A 
great surface takes a long time to cover, and muti- 
plies the risks always attendant upon artificial culture. 
If one will be satisfied with pearls the size of peas 
the chances of success will be so much the more pro- 
mising.—Colonies and India. 


—<>—_———_- 


THE CELEBRATED MAHWAH TREE, 
BASSIA LATIFOLIA. 


The Department of Agriculture has successfully in- 
troduced for the first time into Australia this famous 
tree. It is a handsome tree, attaining a height of 
from 40ft. to 60ft., and @ native of Bengal, in India, 
where it is carefully coaserved for the sake of its 
annual crop of edible flowers. It possesses the ad- 
vantage of thriving in dry stony ground, but wiil flourish 
in almost any kind of soil from the sea-level up to 3,000 
ft, altitude. When the tree is a few years old it pro- 
duces annual crops of flowers in great quantities. These 
contain about 50 per cent of sugar, and enter largely 
into consumption, and are considered a very nutritious 
and wholesome food both for men and for cattle, pigs, 
poultry, &c, Mahwah-fed pork has a high reputation, 
A single tree will yield from 200 lb. to 400 1b. of flowers 


-annually. The flowers are eaten both fresh and dried: 


In a fresh state they possess a peculiar luscious taste. 
When dried the flavour has some resemblance to that 
of inferior kinds of figs. In a dried state they will 
keep a length of time, and are carried long distances 
for sale in the bazaars. 

A wholesome spirit is distilled from the flowers, very 
similar to Irish whisky. ‘This spirit is manufactured 
to a great extent in India, and the Government reve- 
nue from this source alone is considerable. The seeds 
yieli by expression a large quantity of concrete oil 
(of the same value as coconut oil) which is used in 
lamps, to adulterate ghee, in the manufacture of 
candles and svap, and for culinary purposes. The cake 
or residue is good feed for cattle, and is a valuable 
fertiliser to worn-out lands. The timber of this tree is 
hard and strong, close and even-grained, and is used 
for the wheels of carriages, railway sleepers, &c. A gum 
of some commercial value exudes from the bark. 

The cultivation of this famous tree is receiving in- 
creased uttention among planters and others in various 
parts of the world, as it is found to bea highly profit- 
ahle commercial orop. 
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After giving a few of the trees to the Ourator of the 
Botanic Gardensand the Director-General of Forests, 
there will be about 25 available for experimental pur- 
poses on the department’s experimental farms at the 
Richmond River and amongst surrounding farms.— 
Sydney Mart. 

[Im Ceylon the tree called illepait by the Tamils 
and migaha by the Sinhalese (Bassia longifolia) 
is closely allied to the Mahwa tree of India, We 
have ceen the road about two miles towards Dimbula 
from Nawalapitiya covered with masses of the white 
blossoms, as with wreaths of snow.—Kd. 7’. A.} 


—____¢@___—- 
THE TEA TRADE. 


The rapidity of the growth of the India and Ceylon, 
and of the decline of the Ohina, tea trade is re- 
markably exemplified by the British Board of Trade 
returns for the first nine months of the current year. 
During that period the importation into the United 
Kingdom amounted to 160% millions of }b. or 173 
millions more than in the sume period of 1890; the 
home consumption was 1494 millions, or nearly 6% 
millions more than last year; the exportation was 
232 millions, or 5 millions less than in 1890; 
aod the stock of all kinds, on the 30th September, 
was 87 4-5th millions, against 814 millions in 1890, 
and 88% millions in 1889, The importation from 
India showed a Cecrease of 3 millions, and from 
China of 2 4-5th millions, the total being 
61 millions from the former and 45 millions, 
from the latter country; but Ceylon, with its 485 
millions, showed an increase of 144 millions of pounds 
for the nine months. Thus the importation from 
China was 3} millions less than that from Ceylon, and 
was no less than 644 millious less than that from 
both India and Oeylon. The quantity of India tea 
taken for home consumption was nearly 71 millions, or 
nearly twice that of China tea, namely 39 millions, or 
of Ceylon tea, which was 373 millions, Two-thirds of 
the tea now consumel in the United Kingdom is 
obtaive] from India and Oeylon. ‘The exportation of 
India snd Ceylon tea is incorsideratle, as it amounted 
to only 34 millions for the two products in the nine 
months: but the exportation of Ohina tea was 182 
millious in 1891, and 242 millions in 1890. The foreign 
demand for Ohina tea in the London market thus fell 
off a fourth in the present year; and it will most pro. 
bably continue to decline, for India and Oeylon teas 
are being largely shipped direct, via the Suez Canal, 
to the Continent, and when once the taste for them has 
been acquired consumers cannot be easily persuaded to 
go back to the unblended tea from China. The fol- 
Jowing extract from a London Market Report of the 
2lst ultimo shows the estimation in which India and 
China teas respectively are now held by the trade:— 
‘The Indian auctions today totalled 8,177 packages, 
and passed throughout with spirit, prices ruling gener- 
ally steady and strong for fine teas. At the Ohina 
auctions of 10,572 packages, again a quantity of first 
crop Ningchows and Kintucks about 5,500 packages 
were forced off at phenomenally low prices, quality 
considered. Good first crop Ohing Wo’s Kaisaw 
and Savunes also were hammered for the best 
prices obtainable, some being described in catalogue 
as fino thorny truly represented the light in which the 
importers reccived them before the sale.” 

A great deal has been said about the superior deli- 
cacy of the flavour of China tea; but the consumer 
who cannot afford the fancy price demanded for 
fancy Ohina tea appreciates the broad, even rough 
flavour of the brew from India or Oeylontea, and is 
content to dispense with the possibly more refined 
flavour of the highest, or the, to him, unattainable 
descriptions of China tea. Pound for pound the India 
and Oeylon teas go farther in consumption, or are 
cheaper in use, and are much more tasty than the 
China teas of an ordinary description. Russia, America, 
and Australia still consume China teas to the exclusion 
of other teas*; but this preference is due to an unfa- 


* Not now correct of Australia,—Ep, 7’. A, 
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miliarity with those other teas which may not last 
long. Ceylon .tea is being pushed in Australia 
and New Zealand; and the Ohicago Exhibition will 
offer an excellent opportunity for pushing both India and 
Ceylon teas in the United States. In England tea from 
Ceylon was regarded as a curiosity only half-a-dozen 
years ago; but now it is cold and puffed by every 
grocer, and there ig scarcely a railway station, or buffet 
which is not adorned with an ornamental poster, or 
card, setting forth the virtues of some special tea from 
the spicy island, The growth from small beginnings of 
the India tea trade seemed marvellous, but it is pub 
inthe shade by the rate of expansion of the tea trade 
of Oeylon: By all accounts the island bas by no means 
reached the maximum of its productive power; and it 
seems probable that, having succeeded in passing its 
Ohina rival in the British market, it will at an early date 
run its India rival very close for pre-eminence. The 
Chinese will not be slow to consume the tea grown in 
their Empire for which the outside world makes no 
offer; but there is comparatively very little home 
consumption of tea in India and Oeylon. The 
native in this part of the world has yet to acquire a 
taste for tea ; but when he does acquire it, or when such 
taste, or appetite, is as general in India and Oeylon as 
it is in Obina, there may beno small difficulty in meet- 
ing the local demand that will arise, and in satisfying 
ale ie OCR AADE requirements of the world at large. 
—H, Mail. 


~~—____~«—_-—~ 


SEEDING OF THE BAMBOO. 


The hardier species of Bamboo are becoming 
deservedly more popular year by year for the adorn- 
ment of English pleasure-grounds. One _ thing, 
however, seems not unlikely to be lost sight of by 
many, viz., the fact that the culms of the Bamboo 
flower but once, the plant perishing immediately 
after the ripening of the seed. The usefulness of 
the many species of Bamboo now introduced into 
England in the embelishment of our gardens cannot 
be questioned, at the same time there is yet to be 
considered the eventuality of the flowering, seeding, 
and consequent death of the plants—which no art 
of the gardener can stay—after they have reached 
the climax of their grace and beauty. It would be, 
I imagine, almost impossible to determine the age 
at which these hardy Bamboos will produce flowers 
when grown in this country; most probably the term 
of years will differ with the various species. 

With regard to the great Bamboo of tropical India, 
Bambusa arundincea, it is a well ascertained fact, 
that the coming to maturity of this gigantic grass 
only occurs after a growth of some fifty years’ dura- 
tion; and as the phenomenon of its flowering, seed- 
ing, and subsequent death in India and other climes 
—where it covers with its huge and picturesque 
clumps many square miles of country—can have been 
seen but by few Englishmen of the present gener- 
ation, some account of the extraordinary spectacle 
by an eye-witness may prove of some little interest 
to the readers of this journal. 

It is unnecessary, of course, to give any lengthy 
description of the plant; suffice it to say, that in the 
locality in India where I had the rare fortune of 
witnessing the flowering and seeding of this gigantic 
member of the grass family on a large scale, the 
culms frequently attain a height of from 60 to 70 
feet, and a diameter at theirthickest part of from 8 
to 10 inches. These culms are furnished with lateral 
branches, throughout their whole length adorned with 
a profusion of light green leaves. ‘The plant is de- 
ciduous, shedding its leaves in India during the dry 
season, which are again renewed on the approach of 
the spring showers. The clumps present the appear- 
ance of colossal plumes of feathers, and when seen 
in full leaf are beautiful beyond description. 

The soil of the tracts of country the Bamboo 
affects in South India is mostly of a shallow nature, 
with a gritty, ferruginous subsoil, and it is not found 
where the rainfall is excessive. When the clumps 
are in full vigour, the culms are produced of the above 
dimensions with amazing rapidity. 
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It was during the years 1863—64, while engaged 
in Coffee planting in the district of Wynaad, in the 
province of Malabar, that I witnessed the phenome- 
non of the seeding of Bambusa arundinacea. The 
plantation I had charge of at the time was situated 
in the midst of an extensive Bamboo jungle within 
but a short distance of the frontier of Mysore, and 
on the main road from the Malabar coast to Serin- 
gapatam and Bangalore. Atthe time of my arrival 
in the district, the magnificent Bamboo forest, in- 
terspersed with such deciduous hard-wooded trees 
as Teak, Kino, Rose, and Sandal woods, and others 
of an equally valuable description, was, although 
unknown to me at the time, upon the eve of a 
sudden and wonderful transformation. Hundreds of 
square miles thickly covered with the exquisitely 
graceful clumps of the Bamboo, giving to the lands- 
cape as far asthe eye could reach a beauty difficult 
to describe, were to be charged in the brief period 
of a little over a year by fire into a charred and 
blackened wilderness, the}myriads of nodding plumes 
that for half a century had graced the woodlands 
were, at the call of Nature to blossom, yield their 
seed, and disappear from the face of the earth as 
by the breath of a destroying angel. 

The south-west monsoon rains of 1863 had ceased 
about the middle of September, leaving the jungle 
tracts of Malabar in the very heyday of their glori- 
ous greenery, the Bamboo plumes waving to and 
fro by the gentle breezes still prevailing from the 
westward, glistening in the light of a tropical sun, 
and, as yet, showing no trace of the change they 
were so soon to undergo. As the season advanced, 
hot parching winds from the east began to take the 

lace of the more kindly breezes from the west, and 

y Christmas, the leaves of the Bamboo thickly 
covered the ground. Simultaneously with the dis- 
appearance of the leaves from the laterals, the in- 
florescence began to appear, and the aspect of the 
country in every direction changed as if by magic. 
No one was prepared for such an eventuality, and 
the English planters in the district were struck with 
something ‘akin to alarm when the fact dawned upon 
them that, in the course of a very brief period, not 
a living Bamboo would be left in the forest. A few 
there were who refused to believe that the culms 
would perish after ripening their seeds, and were 
only persuaded by the actual realisation of the fact. 
As nearly as I can remember, the seed was matured 
by the middle of May, the panicles of grain weigh- 
ing down the clums to a third of their length, and 
giving them withal a graceful as well as fruitful 
appearance. When the seed, which was about the 
size and had much the appearance of small Oats, 
had fully matured, it fell to the ground in showers 
by every passing breeze, and then came a happy 
season for both man and bird. Sea-fowl, spur-fowl, 
partridge, jungle-fowl, and quail, with which the 
jungles abounded, revelled in, and got fat upon, the 
plentiful supply of good food so suddenly bestowed 
upon them by the hand of Nature, and man himself 


was not slow to take advantage of the offering. The. 


coolies from Mysore employed on the Coffee planta- 
tions could with difficulty be induced to remain 
steadily at work during this Bamboo harvest, and 
the jungle tribes could not be persuaded to work at 
all, but subsisted solely on the fallen grain of the 
Bamboo, so long as any could be gathered from the 
ground. This seed they appeared to highly value, 
and, judging from appearances, it seemed to be very 
nutritious. The grain was ground into meal by the 
aid of small hand-mills, and two modes were em- 
loyed in its cooking—the one by baking in the 
at of cakes, and the other in boiling it into a 
kind of thick porridge. I myself ate the cakes on 
several occasions, and found them fairly palatable. 
These jungle tribes, although perfectly aware of the 
value of the vast granary thus laid at their feet, 
were, notwithstanding, improvident to a degree. 
They ate pimndanthy of the fruit whilst it lay on 
the ground, but made no provision against the ap- 
roaching destruction of the whole by jungles fires. 
Yo, after these had licked the ground, they had, 
perforce, to return to work on the Coffee plantations. 
‘At the height of the dry season, and when the 


earth was thickly covered with a coating of Bamboo 
leaves and seed, these fires began todo theix work, 
and, apparently, so completely that it was hard 
to believe that a single Bambo seed could have es- 
caped destruction, and that in the course of a decade 
or so, another such magnificent Bamboo forest could 
be produced; but Nature, in some mysterious way, 
was equal to the occasion, and before I left India 
in 1877, the Bamboo zone of Malabar and Mysore 
was clothed with another jungle, consisting of 
clumps approaching in size and grandeur those that 
perished in 1863. 

From the date of the seeding of the Bamboo, the 
clumps stood throughout the following monsoon 
leafless and dead, but intact; and it was not till 
nearly a year after that their complete destruction 
by fire began. When the dead and sapless clumps 
caught light, the whole country was filled with 
flame and smoke for weeks together; loud reports 
were heard night and day without intermission, re- 
sulting from the pent-up gases within the hollow 
culms, and the whole Bamboo zone so picturesque 
and beautiful but a twelvemonth before was quickly 
reduced to a scene of desolation. The total destruc- 
tion of the clumps, however, was not accomplished 
im one season, many escaping the fires till the second, 
and some till the third. 

The young seedlings soon began to appear, but 
mede but slow progress for several years. As time 
went on, the annual growth of culms waxed stouter 
and stouter, till at last a thick undergrowth of low 
Bamboo tufts covered the ground, which, in the 
fulness of time began to send up gigantic canes, 
till the forest was restored to its former strength 
and beauty. 

With reference to the period of time required for 
the maturation of Bambusa arundinacea, I was at 
some little trouble, while in India, to ascertain from 
the native tribes inhabiting the jungles of the district 
the approximate duration of its existence, and was 
told by several men, apparently about sixty years of 
age, living widely apart, that they remembered a 
similar phenomenon of the seeding of the whole of 
the Bamboos of the district when they were boys. 
From this I concluded that about fifty years was the 
limit to the life of this giant species of Bambusa. 

About three months before the flowering of the 
Bamboo, I had occasion to clear some 30 or 40 acres 
of land for the purpose of Coffee planting, the culms 
of the Bamboo being cut close to the ground. I 
waited patiently, curious to know the result of such 
an operation. When the monsoon rains began, the 
huge stools left in the ground began at once to send 
up numerous small culms of from 8 to 10 feet in 
height, and furnished with laterals. On the cessa,g 
tion of the rains these immediately flowered and, 
seeded, after which the old stools perished absolutely, 
so that the act of cutting down the original culms 
had only the effect of delaying, not frustrating, Na- 
ture in her efforts at reproduction.—J. Lownrixz. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

[The flowering must take place at shorter in- 
tervals than fifty years, for we found the bamboos 
in South Wynaad, flowering, seeding and dying in- 
1877. We suspect much depends on seasonal influ- 
ences. 1887 was a year of famine from drought.— 
Ep. 7. A.| 

i 

Tur Story of a coffee-plant as told by Dr. Kerr 
Cross possesses quite a romantic interest. Some 
ten years ago the authorities of Kew Gardens sent 
out a number of slips of the coffee-plant to Blantyre, 
in Central Africa. Only one survived the journey. 
This slip grew, bore seed proved itself wonderfully 
productive, and is now the progenitor of a million 
of plants growing on one estate alone, besides hun- 
dreds of thousands of others in that region. In 
threo years the plants give a return. The quantity 
is also good, as shown by the fact that Shire 
coffee has recently been fetching wholesale 112s. 
a hundredweight in the London market.—M, Mail, 


Noy. 25th, 
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THE REAL POSITION OF THE NATIVE 
CULTIVATOR.. AND THE MEANS 
WHEREBY HE CAN IMPROVE IT, 
( Communicated.) 

The utterances of His Excellency the Governor, 
and the other speakers who addressed the meeting 
on Saturday evening (Nov. 28th) at the School of Agri- 
culture, will show to the Ceylonese the deep interest 
taken by them in the future welfare of the nation as 
agriculturist, or cultivators of the soil. There is 
no blinking at the fect that the Ceylon of today 
is to the Sinhalese cultivator, the Ceylon of 70 years 
ago. For while commerce has inoreased and the 
planting enterprize of the British capitalist has 
progressed with leaps and bounds, the Sinhalese 
apricultarist has remained the veritable Rip Van 
Winkle of the country, to find himself sleeping 
over decades of progress, which came not to him in 
the land of his birth. His family has inoreased in 
numbers, but the area of his cultivation has re- 
mained much the same in extent. Lands available 
for asweddumizing is of limited extent inthe po- 
pulated villages, and the work itself involves much 
labour and expense which he canvot readily afford : 
and the consequence is that the limits of subsistance 
have been preseed against for some time past now, 
in different parts of the island in a manner that 
admits of no further doubt or speculationas to the 
cause of the widespread distress and despondency 
that prevails in the country. The next class 
that threatens to overun the country without 
finding adequate employment to maintain them- 
selyes, is from among the so-called educated 
section of the community. Schools, both Govern- 
ment and private, swarm with children of educated 
and uneducated Sinhalece parents, and the numbers 
keep increasing with the growing desire for know- 
ledge as & means whereby to attain an end. The 
chief end being—after making every allowance for 
valuing knowledgeffor its own sake—the purchase 
of ameal. But out of the thousand who by reason 
of their scholastic and literary attainments at 
school and college are found knocking at the doors 
of Government offices for the privilege of filling a 
vacancy at R20a month in exchange for services 
that are worth R100 in other countries, only the 
smallest percentage may hope to enter. So at the 
merchants offices, so also at the lawyers offices. 
What is to become of the rest of this educated 
class who from their very training are led to live 
a life rather cf hope and expectancy, than of 
usefulness in the field of manual labours with their 
brethrens, till distress overtakes. The butler or the 
cook who earns his R?0 is better off by far than 
the educated clerk at R20 a month with his in- 
creased artificial wants and cultivated tastes; and dis- 
appointment and despair, poverty and its concomit- 
ants overtake him, and hold him with firmer grip 
than the less educated, less favored play-fellow of his 
childhood from an agricultural population large 
numbers have passed on to a wage earning section 
—seeking such services, menial and laborious, as 
were open to them to enter; while the ranks of the 
artificers and tradesman have been glutted to the 
last limit of profitable labours and investment, leay- 
ing still a large and constantly increasing balance or 
surplus population in the villages and in the 
towns for whom there is literally no work to do. 
There are many acres round about his fields and 
available forest land still in Ceylon for the Sin- 
halese cultivater if he will avail himself as the 
British planters have done, But the Sinhalese 
agriculturist has not beon taught the art of cul- 
tivation as yet to see it as the China man, the 
Indian, or even the Jaffna Tamil in Geylon sees it. 

Beyond Chena cultivation, in the most primi- 
tive Manner, even as nomadic races adopt it. The 
vast bulk of Sinhalese oultivators do not care to 
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venture. The fact that these villagers has often 
a small garden with palms and jak trees, does 
not bear on the question materially as it does not 
provide him and his famlly with any thing like 
what his needs demand. But that he does not ex- 
tend this garden by adding to it year after year, 
acre after acre is what is ground for just com- 
plaint and regret. It is to this class of the po- 
pulation that the pupils going out of the School 
of Agriculture will carry their apostolic missions, 
To those who have lived long enough in the island 
to watch the progress and the poverty of the 
country growing side by side, it must be painfully 
clear. That to many—and that a large majority— 
education and misery have grown a3 bud and 
blossom out of the same stem. It may seem rank 
heresy to some of your readers to hear such an 
assertion confidently put forward. But there is no 
denying that the Sinhalese boy has unconsciously 
and gradually been wearied from the traditions of 
his ancestors by the glowing prospects of wealth, 
influence and prosperity, that shines on his horizon 
in the early morning of his life as he turned his 
back upon his peaceful village and smiling corn- 
field to bo initiated into the mysteries of English 
grammar: 

The Australian Colonist educated or uneducated 
sees the necessity for manual Jabour in the gardens 
where he grows fruit for home and foreign con- 
sumption, as the first occupation for the colonist: 
Jamaica, as may be gathered from the paper con- 
tributed to a periodical this year by one of ita 
ablest Governors, is reviving under the invigorating 
influence of its fruit trade. Singapore and the 
islands of the Malayan archipelago are busy with 
the cultivation of nutmeg, pepper, cloves and other 
tropical products. But the Ceylon of the Sinhalese 
is in this respect even under the blessings of 
British rule today what it was at the capitulation 
three quarters of a century ago. 

AGRICULTURIST. 
—_-_—_@---——__—__— 


SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 

Dr, Langenbeck has _ critically scrutinised the 
evidence that has been adduced during the lust. three 
years in the controversy betweeu the supporters of 
Darwin’s theory of tbe formation of coral reefs on 
areas of subsidence and the advocates of Dr. Murray’s 
riy2! theory of their formation on areas of elevation, 
anathe arrives at the conclusion that Darwin’s theory 
holds its own as a general explanation, and is the 
only one that is applicable to the phenomena pre- 
sented by a large class of well known reefs. It 
may be added that it is the theory which alone can 
account for the vast thicknesses of coral strata met 
with in geological formations. It is evident that when 
coral grows on an area which is undergoing elevation, 
the coral stratum must be thin and patchy, while 
coral which is formed cn subsiding foundation, and 
continues to grow while the subsidence is going on 
may attain a very great thickness, limited only by, 
the time and vertical extent of the depression. When 
there is neither subsidence nor elevation, the reef may 
extend laterally til! the depth becomes too great, 
but cannot become thicker. Of course, coral will grow 
wherever the proper depth of water and the sup- 
ply of food are favorable to the life of the coral 
insect, but this life is most quickly checked on tha 
rising areas, while there will be a rapid growth and 
accumulation on the areas of subsidence only. Dr, 
Murray’s theory was first brought into prominence 
by the notice taken of it by the Duke of Argyll, 
whose fixed faith is that Darwin must invariably be 
wrong, and that, consequently those who differ from 
him must be right, There is, no doubt, some ob- 
stinacy and delusion on’ the other side, but hardly 
to such an extent,—‘' Giipus ” in Jfelbourne Leader. 

[The interesting question of the distance down 
from the surface at which the polyparia can live 
and work requires to be settled.—Ep, 7’, 4,] 
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POULTRY SCRATCHINGS, 


Use plenty of white wash in your chicken houses- 

Green food is needed for young and old chickens. 

A dust bath with a little carbolic powder mixed 
is a sure remedy for lice. 

Charcoal, oystershell, bonemeal and gravel should 
be kept within reach of your fowls. 

Do rot expect that more than three-fourths of all 
your chicks will live to maturity. 

Young turkeys have to be kept out of damp 
quarters ; old turkeys will stand auything. 

Try and set your hens sv as to have two hatch 
out at the same time, and give the broods to one hen. 

Good care, under all circumstances and at all times, 
is a prime necessity to success in breeding fowls. 

Care must be taken that chickens are not brooded 
on cold, damp ground, and the bed, whatever it be, 
must be renewed when soiled. 

There is no one thing which conduces more to 
cleanliness and healthfulness in poultry breeding than 
a liberal and judicious application of whitewash on 
the in and outside of the poultry house. 

Farmers, invest a few dollars in pure bred fowls 
for the benefit of your boys if they have a fancy in 
that direction. A boy needs something that he can 
osll his own. Don’t compel your son to lead an 


altogether humdrum life. You were once a boy 
yourself.— Rural Californian. 
—_—_>—___ 


HINTS ON WATERING PLANTS. 


- A report of the Ohio Experiment Station contains 
the following :— 

Rain water is better than spring or well water. 
Hard water may be greatly improved by adding a 
drop or two of hart-shorn or a little soda—a small 
uugget about the size of a pea, to every gallon of 
water used. 

Time.—Morning is best, next, the evening. Never 
water house plants when the sun is shining brightly 
upon them. 

The supply of water must be regulated according 
to the demand of the plant. 

The condition of the plant and of the surface soil is 
the best guide. 

Never give water when the soil is moist to the touch, 

Nearly all plants require more water whon in bloom 
than at any other time; they require more ina warm 
temperature than in a cold; more when in a state of 
active growth than when at reet. 

Plants in open rooms usually require water once a day 
and some that delight in moisture, need it twice. fi 

All plants should be examined at least once a, Yay 
with intent to water, if thatis necessary. Experience 
alone determine the proper amount to give each plant. 

Cleanliness—The leaves of plants should be kept 
free from dust, hence frequent washings are absolutely 
essential. 

Never wet the flowers of a plant, nor allow drops 
of water to stand on the leaves in the sunshbice. 

Never allow water to stand in the saucers of the 
pots unless the plants are semi-aquatic.—Forida 
Dispatch. 

———_@—_—_—_ 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM. 


% Lemons were used by the Romans to keep moths 
from their garments, and in the time of Pliny they 
were sconsidered an excellent poison. They are natives 
of Asia. Spinach is a Persian plant. Horse radish 
is a native of Mogland: Melons found originally in 
Asia. Filberte origina'ly came from Greece. Quinces 
came origivally from Corinth. The turnip is a na- 
tive of Rume. The peach originally came from 
Persia. Sage isa native of the south of Europe. 
Sweet marjoram is a native of Portugal. The hein is 
paid to be w native of Egypt. Damson originally 
came from Damascus. ‘I'he nasturtium came originally 
from Peru. The pea is a native of the south of 
Europe. Ginger is a native of the Hast and West 
Indies. Ooriander seed came from the East. The cu- 
cumber was originally a tropical vegetable The 


gooseberry is indigenous to Great Britain. Apricots 
are indigenous to the plains of America. Pears were 
originally brought from the East by the Romans. 
Capers originally grew wild in Greece and Northern 
Africa. The wa'nut is a native of Persia, the 
Caucasus, and China. The clove is a native of the 
Malacca Islands, an is also the nutmeg. Vinegar i8 
derived from two French words, vin aigre, sour wine. 
Cherries were known in Asia as far back as the 
seventeenth century. Garlic came to ue first from 
Sicily and the shores of the Mediterranean. Aspara- 
gus was originally a wild sea coast plant and is a 
pative of Great Britiain. Nectarine received its native 
name from nectar, the principal drink of the gods. 
The tomato is a native of South America, and it 
takes its name from a Portuguese word. Greengage 
is called after the Gage family, who first to-k it 
into England from a mon?stery in Paris. Parsley is 
said to have come from Egypt, and mythology tells 
us it was used to adorn the head of Hercules. 
Apples were originally brought from the East by the 
Romans. The crab apple is indigenous to Great Britain: 
It is a curious fact that while the names of our 
animals are of Saxon origin, Norman names are given 
to the flesh they yield. The onion was almost an 
object of worship with the Egyptians 2,000 years 
before the Christian era. It first came from India. 
The cantaloupe is a native of America, and £0 called 
from the name of a place near Rome, where it was 
first cultivated in Europe. Before the middl of the 
seventeenth century tea was not used in England, and 
was entirely unknown to the Greeks. The word 
biscuit is French for “ twice baked,” because originally 
that was the mode of entirely depriving it of 
moisture.” —Florida Agriculturist. 
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BARK AND DRUG BEPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
Lonpon, Nov. 7th. 


CincHoNA.—A supply of more than average extent had 
been declared for sale at Tuesday’s auctions, but at 
the last moment about 500 packages of East Indian and 
Ceylon bark were! withdrawn, in consequence, it is 
believed, of the. death of one of the owners and the 
transference iof his interests to trustees. The quantity 
offered for sale was, therefore, as follows :— 


Pkgs. Prgs. 


Ceylon «. 1,311 of which 1,206 were sold 
East Indian 00 438 do 427 do 
Java “ro 33 do 33 do 
South American oon 238 do 238 do 


Total 2,020 do 1,904 do 
The quality of the bark calls for no particular comment 
—there were no very fine p:rcels, but the average of 
the assortment appeared to be a pretty high one. Root 
bark was offered more plentifully than usual—one Ceylon 
plantation alone contributing about 12 tons of succirubra 
root. Competition was fully active throughout the auc- 
tions, and nearly the whole of the supply was taken at 
prices quite equal to those of the preceding auctions. 

The unit may be placed at 1 1-16thsd. to 13d per , Jb. 
The following are the approximate quantities purchased 

by the principal buyers :— 

Lbg.- 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 209,&3) 
Agents for the Italian and American works .... 63,615 
7 63,284 


Agents for the Brunswick factory eoce 

Agents for the Frankfort 0/M. and Stuttgart works 47,59 

Messrs. Howards & Sons  —_aeaee 32,046 

Various manufacturers’ agents = 14,49 

Sundry druggists 90°00 42, 905 
Total quantity of bark sold es eee 473,768 
Bought in sonidee 29,941 
Total quantity of bark offered eevee 503,709 


It should be well understood that the mere weight of 
bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it; firms who buy asmall quantity 
of bark by weight frequently take the richest lots 
and vice versa, 

EssenrTIAL Orus.—Oil of Citronella offers on the spot 
at 11-16ths d. per oz, for tins, Jo arrive there ig no 
business doing, 
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NATIVE AGRICULTURE IN CEYLON. 

whose communication appear 
Native sgriculture 
some extent im- 


“« Agriculturist,”’ 
elsewhere, is too pessimistic. 
has advanced in area and to 
proved in modes of tillage and amount of yield 
since the capitulation and the days of the Madras 
Civilians and Governor North. The picture drawn 
by the latter of the scantiness of rice grown in 


the island in his day was far more marked by 
Rembrandt-like shadow than the scene depicted by 
Governor Havelock. Most of the people, however, 
have never heard of Malthus as a philosopher or 
of thrift as a virtue; and it is too true that in 
many parts of the island population is out-growing 
the means of subsistence. The remedy is either 
extended cultivation of the land, or improved and 
intensive cultivation of the portions already brought 
under the plough or the mamoty. 

Let us have extended rice cultivation by all means, 
but more important still is the duty, which ought 
to be, we were going to say compulsorily pressed 
on the people, of so cultivating the lands already 
under crops, as to increase the yield manifold 
beyond what is now harvested. The experiments 
to which Mr. Green alluded and those recorded in 
Mr. Drieberg’s comprehensive report show the vast 
room there is for possible improvement and the 
extent to which improved methods when adopted 
are rewarded. If we felt as Governor Havelock 
seemed from the tone of his utterances to feel, 
that poor returns from rice culture are the rule, 
and that such inadequate returns are due, not to 
the ignorance and carelessness of the cultivators 
but to natural causes which can be neither con- 
trolled nor overcome, of course we should feel as 
much the necessity of abolishing the paddy tax as 
His Excellency does. But in vi3w of what 
was stated in the Hall of the Agrioultural 
College, apart from the opinions of experienced 
servants of Government and others, previously 
expressed, we hold that the duty of Gov- 
ernment is to retain the tax, using a large 
proportion of it to encourage not only improved 
and extended rice culture but the growth of 
other cereals and food products in the shape of 
root plants and fruit trees. We are specially glad 
to notice that the attention of the Principal and 
pupils of the Agricultural College is specially 
directed to such leguminous plants as dal and 
horse gram. The crops from such plants are far 
richer in nutritive properties than rice is, and the 
long-vexed question of leguminous plants deriving 
a large portion of their nitrogen from the air 
seems to have been settled in the affirmative, 
Lawes and Gilbert being converts to that pro- 
position. To legumes ought to be added a larger 
cultivation of Indian corn than at present—the 
‘mealies,’ to use the Osape Dutch term, for 
what formed the staple cereal of the colony whence 
Sir Arthur Hayelook came to Ceylon, If the natives 
80 used their oattle as to get plentiful supplies 
of butter as well as milk, the boiled heads of Indian 
corn, seasoned with butter, would constitute a 
delicious as well as a nutritive diet. Indian corn, 
like all other similar products, requires occasional 
applications of fertilizing matter, and one of the 
chief duties of the missionaries from the Agricul- 
tural College must be to teach the people the value, 
when collected and properly composted, of refuse 
matter which, when neglected, becomes not only 
offensive but injurious and dangerous to life and 
health,” ‘Agrioulturist” draws a gloomy picture 
of the condition of larga numbers of Sinhalese 
educated to look downon honest labour, But edu- 


. indigenous. 


cation properly conduoted, as itis at the Agrioultural 
School, ought ever to recognize the dignity of labour ; 
and knowledge ought not to be a hindrance but a 
help to the conscientious and industrious tiller 
of the soil, who ought to feel proud of ‘eating 
bread in the sweat of his face.” We were specially 
interested in that portion of Mr. Drieberg’s re- 
port which indicated that a Sinhalese gentleman 
who had received a training at the College had 
been successful in raising the tuber known as the 
common or Irish potato—not to be confounded 
with the sweet potato, which latter has been so 
naturalized in Oeylon as to be often regarded as 
Both these valuable roots are really 
of American origin, and an abundant cultivation 
of both would largely alleviate that pressure of 
population on the means of existence which “ Agri- 
culturist” truly states is becoming a serious problem. 
We have alluded to the breeding of cattle and 
horses,—ponies, such as those for which Java is 
famous, would be specially useful,—and we have 
attracted attention to the necessity of increasing 
our food supplies in the shape of good and whole- 
some freshwater fish. This question, curiously 
enough, is an agricultural one. The water of irriga- 
tion in Ceylon ig plentifully peopled by fish, but 
we want superior varieties such as the large golden 
carp of Java in which island. as our late friend 
Mr. Moens told us, the cultivators gather two 
harvests, of almost equal value: first the paddy 
crop and then the teeming wealth of fish. The fewer 
goats in a country the better ; they are the inveterate 
destroyers of all vegetation. But could we not in 
regions of the lowcountry too dry for the existence 
of the land leech, and in our mountains at alti- 
tudes too high for the leech fests, breed 
sheep superior to the long-legged, goat-like crea- 
tures which in Jaffoa are mainly valuable for 
manuring tobacco and vegetable fields? And the 
mention of Jaffna reminds us that great benefit to 
the Sinhalese would result, were they in many 
places to imitate the careful and productive well- 
cultivation for which the northern Peninsula is 
distinguished, 
———__——_.— 

Herre is an Italian recipe (1659) for making 
Tea. ‘‘Take a pint of water and make it boily 
then put in it two pinches of Tea, and immediatel ; 
remove it from the fire, for the Tea must not boil ; 
you let it rest and infuse time enough to say twa 
or three paters (‘l'’espace de deux ou trois pater’), 
and then serve it with powdered sugar on a porce- 
lain dish; so that each one may sugar to hig 
taste-—Madras Times.” 

In view of the “boom” that there has been in 
Ceylon Tea of late, it is a little strange to hear that 
even one tea planter thinks of deserting that island 
to try his luck in another part of the world. We 
are informed thata gentleman from Oeylon was in 
Oalifornia last month, with a view of embarking in 
the Tea planting industry onthe Pacific coast, He 
believes the climate and soii favourable for the growth 
of the plant. He is indeed more sanguine than some 
section of the American Press. A contemporary on the 
Pacitic coast, [says :—“Considering the cheapness of 
labour employed in this industry in China, Japan, 
and Ceylon, even if natural conditious on this coat 
are favourable, it is difficult to see where the hands 
are to be found willing to work in California Tea 
plantations for wages anywhere near as low as those 
paid abroad. Ohinese and Japanese labourers are 
out of the question, and no white man has yet been 
found in California who will willingly work for less 
than 5150 por day.” And a New York trade paper 
endorses this with the romark:—*It has been demon- 
strated that the Tea plant will thrive inthe Southern 
Statea, but owing to the expensiveness of labour Tea 
Timesee cannot be made a profitable industry, —Jadras 

imesi 
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THE AMSTERDAM CINCHONA 
AUCTIONS. 


(Telegram from Our Oorrespondent.) 
AMsTERDAN, Thursday Evening. 


At today’s cinchona auction 3,691 packages of bark 
were sold at an average unit of 6 cents (=11-16d per 
lb.), showing a barely steady market. Manufacturers’ 
barks in quills, broken quills, and chips cold at 11 to 
56 cents (= 2d to Old. per lb.) ditto root at 16 to 46 
cents (2d to 8id per lb.). Druggists’ barksin quills, 
broken quills, and chips brought from 13 to136 cents 
(=23d to 23 per Ib.), and ditto root 11 to 16 cents 
(=2d to 23d per lb.) The principal buyers were the 
Auerbach factory, Messrs. C. L. Schepp & Zoon, of 
Rotterdam, the Brunswick Works, aud the Amster- 
dam Works.—Chemist and Druggist, Noy. 14th. 


—————————————— 
THE INDIAN TEA COMMUNITY. 


To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail, 


Sir,—While it can hardly, of course, be said that the 
Indian tea industry is, at the present time, altogether 
in a bad way; yet, looking to the competition of 
Ceylon and to the great increase in the production in 
India itself, there is no doubt that the situation is such 
as to give rise to some anxiety as regards the immedi- 
ate future. 

Taking current Mincing Lane prices, as represented 
by the sales of the principal well-known London com~ 
panies’ marks, aud comparing them with the averages 
realised for these companies’ entire crops in 1890, lam 
driven to the conclusion that many of them are at 
present obtaining much lower prices, and that, in the 
Cage of some, it .is que tionable whether the price of the 
produce is much in excess of the actual cost of pro- 
duction. In order to bring this home, attention may, 
with advantage, be drawn to the following comparison 
of current prices with those ruling during the last three 
years, taken from Messrs. Gow, Wilson, and Stanton’s 
weekly circular:— 


Total 
1888. 1889, 1890. 1891, drop. 
Pekoe Souchong id 63d 8d 59d 2id 


Common Pekoe 81d 8id 85d 6$d 24 

Medium Pekoe 934 10d 9fd 83d lid 
What is, then, the attitude which the tea community 
is prepared to take up in the light of this rather painfal 
conclusion ? This is aserious and an important ques- 
tion. 

It is undoubtedly a satisfactory feature of recent 
years that there has been an increasing tendency on 
the part of tea producers to draw together and combine 
for their own mutual protection, and in various direc- 
tions evidence is not wanting of the desire for suck 
mutual support, which only requires some stirring up to 
eneure its manifestation. If, however, the great 
industry is to progress, and if it is to continue to be 
profitable to its members, much more than has hitherto 
been done must in the future be done to ensure this. 
The spirit of “ No man for a Party, but all men for the 
Cause,” must be much more stronglyevoked. There 
must be more working tozether, more wf the “ shoulder 
to shoulder” which has won Britons their battles, 
alike in war and in peaceful competition. 

This point can but be urged upon your numerous 
readers, aud those who have been backward must be 
urged to come forward now; better late than never. 
There are many schemes at present on the tapis 
for extending consumption and improving the pros- 
pects of the tea grower, and it will not be difficult 
for your readers to inform themselves of what these 
are. Let them enquire diligently, and then give their 
gupport willingly and liberally. One-teath of 1 per 
cent of the capital invested Indian tea would furnish 
a fond of well-nigh £10,000. : 

As has been frequently pointed out in your 
columns, the industry already possesses an organiza- 
tion both in London and in Calcutta, whose object 
is to further the best interetts of the planting com- 
munity; and 08 component parts of the organisa- 
tion we have “good men and true,” mon who 


“mean business,’ and have the cause—their own 
cause and that of their brethren—a heart. These 
organizatious, however, and the master spirits who 
work for the cause—let it be said with regret—do 
not always receive that cordial support and backing 
which is due them. It cannot be too strongly urged 
that all—that every man who has any, however small 
an interest in Indian planting, should enrol themselves 
in the ranks of one or other of the tea associations, 
and not only enrol themselves and pay their guinea 
subscription, but that they should work as one man, 
in every direction, to strengthen the organisation and 
increase the influence of these bodies and thereby 
help, if nothing else, to fill their own pockets fuller 
than would otherwise be the case. After all, I am 
merely appealing to self-interest, and lowest stimulus. 

The world’s consumption of tea must be increased 
if we are to continue to draw profit from our plant- 
ing enterprize, and to effect this at all rapidly is a 
difficult matter and can only be dove by combination 
and by push. Indian tea must be promulgated and 
its merits more widely preached, and money must 
be spent and ‘* bread thrown broadcast on the waters,” 
so that if may come to shore in future days.—Yours 


truly, OBSERVER. 
London, Nov. 11th, 1891. 
eee 
“WICKED” THA. 


In the Jllustrated London News of Noy. 7th, in the 
Ladies’ Column, Mrs. Fenwick-Miller writes :— 

Tea, that precious refuge of the nineteenth-century 
woman, has been much talked of lately. Here, as 
in the case of a lady’s reputation, to be ‘‘ talked of” 
means to be abused. One critic declares that itisno 
longer women who are the worst tea-drunkards; that 
the University undergrade has now far surpassed the 
weakness ot the other sex. ‘“‘ Wicked” tea is Sir 
Andrew Clark’s description of the liquor as it is 
frequently offered. He is complaining of the tea com- 
monly dispensed as a beverage by ladies in the after- 
noon, which is allowed to stand in the teapot for 
half an hour after being made, and warmed up for 
new-comers by pouring a flood of hot water on the over- 
drawn leaves. Thisis “wicked” tea. That which is 
physiologically righteous, according to the learned 
physician, must have stood only five minutes after 
being made: it should be orginally black China tea 
—not Indian—and the old-fashioned allowance of one 
spoonful for each consumer and one over for ‘“ the 
pot” is the right quantity. Finally, a lady’s article 
in a magazine declares that women “ degrade them- 
selves’? by their out-of-door lunches, which usually 
consist of tea and buns; she aversthat this habit of 
lunching on tea, so long as it be continued, will keep 
women feeble, nervous, and comparatively useless 
creatures. 

These complaints, all appearing in the world of 
periodical literature, but in very diverse quarters, at 
one moment, may be taken as an illustration of the 
cycle of ideas. If we observe, we shall find that no- 
tions reappear at regular intervals, like comets. All 
this about tea has been said before; but, for all that, 
it is just as well to have our minds impressed now 
and again with the degree of truth that the lucubra- 
tions contain. 

Studious men are, and always haye been, quite as 
great consumers of tea as women, and for the best of 
all reasons—that there is not any beverage’so stimula- 
ting to the nerves with so little necessary evil at- 
tendant on the stimulation. The evil of a stimulant 
may by measured by, first its temporary, and next 
its permanent, results on the constitution. Those 
which produce depression corresponding to or deeper 
than the stimulation they produce, and those which 
after a time injure the structure of the bodily organs, 
are dangerous, Now, tea can challenge the world of 
stimulants on both grounds. The great authority on 
food, Dr. IX. Smith, says, ‘‘Tea promotes all vital 
actions’; Dr. Parkes, the standard writer on hygiene, 
avers, “lea seems to have a decidedly stimulatiye © 
and restorative action on the neryous system, and no 
depression follows”; while the great chemist Lichig 
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found that tea aided the assimilation of food, and 
made it “go further.” I call that a comforting 
little list of scientific authorities to back us up in the 
consumption of our precious ‘fif o’cloquer,’ as the 
French fashionable world calls the afternoon meal 
that it has adopted from the English. I am afraid 
that I for one should go on taking tea ifall the savants 
abused it; but still it is comfortable to be encouraged 
with scientific approbation in doing as one likes. 

Something we must have when we are deprived by 
any circumstances of the great natural stimuli, plenty 
of open-air exercise and long sound slumbers. ‘hese 
natural boons are not to be commanded by students 
sitting close to work, by women engaged in sedentary 
employments, or by a large number of housewives, 
whose fingers must always be busy and whose brains 
must be, early and late, paying tax to family responsi- 
bility. Such classes positively have need of some 
stimulant to prevent their nerves getting exhausted 
and their faculties sluggish. Is there anything better 
than tea? 

Certainly not. Alcohol is a thousand times worse, 
more disastrous to the body, more perilous to the mind. 
The tribe of narcotics, which have the dangerous 
peculiarity of stimulating in small doses and soothing 
in larger ones, are rapidly fatal to the health and 
energies of those who fall under their control. Hven 
comparatively mild drugs do this, as well as opium 
and morphia. The nurses in a certain London hospital 
recently contracted a habit of taking antipyrin as a 
“pick-me-up,” with results that need not be detailed 
beyond saying that they were quité deplorable. In 
fine, no beverage has yet been discovered that is 
for one moment comparable in the combination of 
efficiency asa stimulant and innocuousness with that 
so dear fothe Englishwoman and the man of highly 
developed nerves—tea. {Hear! hear!—Hp. 7’. A.] 

But judiciousness is required in its use, of course, 
The tannin which is drawn out by prolonged infusion 
tends to cause indigestion; and the too-frequent or 
violent application of even this mild stimulation to 
the nervous system makes it over-excited and unstable. 
There is great truth in what Sir A. Clark says about 
the wickedtea of many afternoon ‘ At Homes.” Tea 
which has been nursed under a cosy for half an hour* 
is like corked wine or tainted fish—it was good once, 
but it has “gone off,” to be disgusting and injurious. 
The only plan that a hostess can pursue to avoid 
at one time waste of tea and bad liquor is to have the 
tea poured off the leaves ten minutes afteritis made.{ 
1 venture to say tenin place of Sir A. Clark’s five, be- 
cause London water is hard and draws slowly. The 
liquid can be kept hot afterwards in any way most con- 
venient. It may even be left ina jug on the kitchen 
stove without doing it any damage. It is the continuous 
drawing of the leaves, not the standing in heat of the 
completed infusion, that is mischievous. The tea being 
made, therefore, in the proportion of one large teaspoon- 
ful of the dried leaves to each half pint of boiling water 
—not over-boiled but fully at boiling point—should 
be allowed to stand for ten minutes, and then the in- 
fusion should be poured off into a big teapot that 
can be kept under a cosy, or put into a silver urn 
with a little spirit-lamp burning underneath, not high 
enough to boil the tea, but just so as to keep it hot. 


ee ES 
TEA IN THE UNITED STATES 


Is thus noticed without a word about the essential 
element of cheap abour:— 

A correspondent of the American Garden, Mr. W. FP. 
Massey, writing from Oharleston, 8. C., gives some very 
interesting information about domestic tea culture. 
He says: ‘ We were very much interested in 
visiting Dr. Shepard’s tea gardens at Summer- 
ville, twenty-two miles from Charleston. Here 
Gen. Le Dac, when Commissioner of Agriculture, 
began some experiments in tea culture, which his 
short term of office left no time to complete and 
which his successor abandoned. Dr. Shepard has 


“# Over the leayes.—Ep. 7’. A, 
|} Five to seven minutes still better, in most 
cases, —Hp. 1. A, 


bought the old Government plantation, and has planted 
a large additional-area. The old trees planted by the 
Agricultural Department have been given over to seed 
bearing, and now nurseries are beiug started from 
these and from imported seei. The new t3a gardens 
are all planted with the Assam hybrid tea, but the doc- 
tor has orders abroad for seed of all the best sorts from 
China, Japan and the Himalaya region. His tea has 
been pronounced very superior by experts. The well- 
cultivated gardens and the thrifty plant is perfectly at 
home there. ‘‘ Thata high quality of tea can be easily 
made in North and South Oarolina seems evident. Be- 
fore going to South Oarolina we visited a plantation of 
tea made over thirty years ago neac Fayetteville, North 
Oarolina. We found the tea bushes struggling for ex- 
istence in & thicket of pine, laurel, cherry, and all 
manner of wild growth. It hashad voculture what- 
ever since the war, and yet from these trees the old 
lady who owned them gave me a large bundle of tea of 
remarkably fine quality, which a New York dealer who 
tested it at the hotel pronouaced worth $1 per pound 
at wholesale. ‘The ridicule with which the Northern 
press treated Gen. Le Duo’s experiments caused the 
abandonment of systematic effort in this direction, but 
it does looks as thoagh a new money crop of great 
value might be added to theSouth, andI am glad to 
record the fact that Dr. Shepard is giving the matter a 
thorough test. I hope his work may be crowned with 
successful results.”’ 


See See 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE, 


Tut Import oF TEA In OcTrosER.—The Board of 
Trade Returns for October show that the imports of 
tea, reached the high total of 30,485,170 1b.—about the 
biggest total ever recorded in one month. India sent 
18,263,000 1b., Ceylon 5,651,000 lb., and Ohina, &c., 
6,569,000 Ib. The greatest proportional increase is of 
Oeylon, the receipts being more than double those of 
October, 1890. 

Last Weer’s Saves.—The Grocer says of Indian 
tea :—“ The deliveries continue. to progress favourably, 
aud last month equalled 10,520,450 lb., in contrast 
with 9,822,000 lb. in the former year, but as the im- 
ports were uncommonly heavy, stretching to 16,094,850 
{b., against 15,236,900 lb. in October, 1890, the stock 
was further increased to 31,534,200 lb , and at the end 
of the month presented a comparative excess of 
5,477,000 lb. Toe public sales since our last summary 
have offered about 42,900 packages Indian tea; which 
have had to be disposed of, as the saying is, ‘ by 
hook or by crook’; and a very trying period it 
has been for the tasters and valuers, who have 
had at least two days’ hard work to do in 
the same time usually allowed for only one. This 
is the third week in succession that the auctions 
bave aggregated over 40,000 packages as the supply 
to be immediately dealt with by the wholesale 
dealers, and no wonder that their energies begin to . 
flag. The biddings have lacked sharpness and deci- 
eiveness in many cases and been positively spiritless 
in others, so that several invoices have had to be 
wholly withdrawn, and where sales have beea comple. 
ted prices have raled irregularly and lower. The com- 
mon to fair grades below 9d and 1s, which preponderxate 
largely in the general supplies, have been, as hitherto, 
mostout of favour, and must be considered 4d to 4d 
per lb cheaper, or even 1d under the rate3 secureda 
month or six weeks ago; but prices for the medium 


. kinds, though here and there weaker, have shown more 


uniform steadiness, and the, finer qualities, being far 
from plentiful as they might be, have realised rela- 
tively firm rates. The landings of Ceylon tea last 
month amounted to 4,596,600 lb. The Produce Mar- 


kets Review says:—* The demand for Indian 
tea is well maintained, but at the later sales the 
common grades sold at irregular, but, on the 
whole, at rathor oasier prices, These descrip- 


tions have been largely represented at recent auctions, 
and, as many of the teas are very inferior, it is not 
surprising that their value shows a drooping teadency. 
The demand for low-priced teas is also less active than 
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it was some time ago, the consumption evidently sha- 
ping towards better quality than hitherto The quan- 
tity of Ceylon tea brought forward has again been mo- 
derate, and prices (with theexception of the commonest 
grades, which, insympathy with the lower Indianand 
China growths, are rather easier to buy) have been firmly 
maintained. The qualityof the teas now coming for- 
ward continues to be generally satisfactory, but really 
juicy teas above 1s are somewhat ssarce and in strong 
demand.” 

How To Make AnD Drink Corren.—The decline of 
coffee in public favour is discussed bythe British Me- 
dical Journal, and the reason ascribed in some measure 
tothe ignorance or apatby exhibited as to proper 
methods of making and driuking it. Notwithstanding 
the reduction of the duty on coffee, and the fact that 
the best coffee is soldin Great Britain cheaper than 
anywherein Europe, it is steadily falling, we read, in 
consumption. There are (says the authority referred 
to) many theories put forward to explain this. One 
is that coffee is more adulterated here than on the 
Continent. That is certainly not thecase. It is easier 
to get pure coffes here than in France, Austria, Italy, 
or Germany. The next and mostcommon explanation 
is that we don’t know how to make good coffee here. 
But that again is a fallacy and its terms a misstate- 
ment. We all know how to make good ceffee, and 
there isno one who cannot makeit. All coffee-drinking 
races, that is to say, all the Latin People and some few 
of the Teutonic, understand very well that the infusion 
or the decoction of coffee (and, unlike tea, coffee may 
be andis made all over Europe almost as well one as 
the other) is not a fluid like tea, to be imbited in 
copious draughts. A weak infusion of coffee is a taste- 
Jess and almost nauseous draught; it loses allits aroma 
and delicacy of flavour when dissipated in an ocean 
of hot water. The only way to drink coffee in large 
draughts is to make a small quantity of strong coffee 
and add to it an amount of hot milk; of course, cold 
milk is out of the question. That is what we all 
drink abroad for “the first breaktast,’ and find it 
excellent; but in England we miss the lesson, and 
demand of the breakfast coffee an impossibility ; half 
& pint of an aqueous infusion of coffee, made still 
more tasteless very often with cold milk, So long as 
the British coffee-drinker persists in treating coffee as 
if i¢ were tea, and swallowing it by the pint, he will 
always find that he gets something unpleasing to hig 
palate. 

THE ADULTERATION OF Correr.—Commenting on the 
remarks of the British Medical Journal, the Daily 
Telegraph points out, with truth, that: “in all 
probability the real causes of the falling off in the 
British consumption of coffee adverted to by our 
contemporary are precisely those which it positively 
repudiates.as baseless and delusive, that is, the too 
common adulteration of the article itself with 
chicory and other even cheaper and nastier substances, 
and the prevalent ignorance in respect to the true 
secret of efficient and palatable preparation.” It adds: 
“ Ooffee-making in its every stage—from the roasting 
of the berry to its final decoction in the form of 
powder—is an art, by no means difficult of mastery, 
but the study and practice of which call for close 
attention as well as » certain measure of intelli- 
genceon the part of its votariez. This is why it 
has never been adequately cultivated in Eogland, 
where the rough-and-ready methods of preparing all 
sorts of meals are still popular, where the foreign 
‘culinary artist’ rapidly becomes demoralised and 
‘forgets his cunning,’ and where the rarest of house- 
hold treasures is a native cook, at once painstaking 
in small matters and ambitioas to rise above the 
prosaic level of ‘plain roast and boiled’ and of the 
snsipid breakfast coffee that ‘everybody knows how 
to make,’ In point of fact, it is not only with respect 
to this beverage, so deliciously prepared in Oontioental 
kitchens, that the igaorance and perversity of Hnglish 
cooks make themselves daily manifest in countless 
insuler households, but in relation to ‘after-dinner’ coffee 
as well, the native confection of which in public and 
private establishments alike, is, for the most part 
exgcrable, Of thie delectable liquid—at once a relish, 


stimulant, and digestive—it may with truth be said that 
only one of its varieties is known to English coffee~ 
makers, who seldom manufacture even that one 
insuch sort as to make it the crowning joy of a 
succulent repast.” 

CoFFEE ProsPEcIS.—The reaction favouring im- 
porters, noticed at the date of our last, is well main- 
tained. The fact of the lowest point being reached was 
sufficient to induce general buying (says Messrs. 
Wilson, Smithett & Co.), and as stocks are absurdly 
small compared with former years, competition was 
concentrated on the little catalogued at auction. Every 
description of coffee on the spot shows a further 
improvement in price. Considerable transactions at 
advancing rates are reported in Brazil descriptions, and 
importers are strong, holders’ firmness being caused in 
the first place by the smallness of the receipts, and again 
by revolutionary outbreaks in Brazil, which, it was 
feared, would prevent projuce reaching the coast; 
but this disturbing element now appears less likely. 
Business is, of course, restricied by the dearth of 
arrivals, the {rade finding extreme difficulty in exe- 
cutisg orders, and the new crops of various growths are 
anticipated with someeagerness. ‘I'he only new coffee 
to haud at present is Jamaica, of which growth one 
parcel was included in the auctions. The quality of 
this was better than that of the first shipment, being 
more carefully garbled, but the flavour was not satisfac- 
tory. Attention given by the planters to the careful 
curing and picking will be well repaid by the en- 
hanced sale value. Jamaica of good even bean, free 
from blacks, is in high fayour with the home trade, 
and always commands competition when common 
parcels for export. Very little Costa Rica or Guate- 
mala were catalogued. More important quantities of 
Oolombian were sold at extreme prices. The rise 
during the fortonight is from 2s to 43, making the 
recovery from the recent lowest point about 8s per cwt. 
The terminal markets have shewn activity, consi- 
derable business being effected, and quotatione show 
an irregular advance of 2sto 53 percwt., some posi- 
tions having arisen even more. The statistical position 
again favours importers, stocks everywhere showing a 
further reduction with a decrease in the visible sup- 


ply of the world. European stocks November Ist 
(tons): 1891, 48,784; 1890, 47,480; 1889, 85,600, 
1888, 71,100; 1887, 140,180. European stocks 


October ist (tons): 1891, 54,220; 1890, 62,000 ; 1889, 
101,240; 1888, 76,930 ; 1887, 150,380. A circnlar from 
Holland gives the world’s visible supply as:— 
November 1st (tons) : 1891, 151,820 ; 1890, 128,804 ; 1889, 
175,200; 1888, 150,165; 1887, 231,869. October 1st; 
(tons): 1891, 158,730; 1890, 182,722 ; 1889, 182,400, 
1888, 188,500; 1887, 221,200—H. and C. Mail, 
Noy. 13th 


ee 
THE TARE OF THA, 


Commenting on some remarks made in a financial 
paper to the effect that, by the present mode of taring 
tea packages, the Government lose £25,000 per annum 
in the shape of the fourpenny (per pound) duty, and 
that the prodacer or importer also suffers to the extent 
oi from 1 to 2 per cent. on the net weight, the Grocer 
says:—‘' Almost anything can be demonstrated by 
figures, and, in order toarrive at this sum, an isolated 
instance of a small consignment of twenty-eight chests 
of Ceylon tea has been selected, upon which thereis 
apparently a loss of thirty-six pounds on a net weight 
of 2,492 1b. ; but whother this arisesfrom the process 
of taring alone, or from the two operations of ascer- 
taining first the gross;weight and then ,the tare, is not 
even mentioned. Theremedy for the present assumed 
unfair state of things is to turn out every package of 


tea, and have an account taken of each one. 
This in theory sounds juet, but in practice it 
would be found almost unworkable, consider- 
ing the very large number of packages im- 


ported, and would be undesirable to buyers, and 
absolutely unjust to grocers in the country. At pre- 
sent the Customs authorities select a certain number 
of packages in every parcel of tea, and if they find 
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the variation in the weight of the wood and lead 
to be of an appreciable extent the whole of the 
chests are turned out; so that we fail to see how 
the Government could possibly make any gain ou 
every package imported, and consequently the calcu- 
lation of £25,000, which is based upon a percentage 
of the whole of the duty now paid, is simply erro- 
neous and misleading. 

‘6In turning out ee grocers often find the tare 
actually more than the Customs have allowed, and 
the weight of tea is less than they pay the duty upon, 
and this is compensated by the little over-woigbt in 
others, so that by teking an average the out-turn of 
the tea is a fair one as regards the tare. It is rather 
ourious that Indinn and Ceylon teas have been selected, 
for they are often bulked in London after the tare 
has been ascertained; and as it is almost impos- 
sible to put as much tea back into a chest when 
trroedj out, and asteas are sold on the landing 
weights, the grocer does not get the full weight as 
imported, although he may get the net weight 
invoiced to him, Again, Indian, and especially Ceylon, 
teas sre known to lose some of their flavour by keep- 
ing, and particularly by exposure to the air, and, if 
every chest were turned out, the pressure of work at 
the bonded warehouses woul: beso great that packages 

- would be left open longer than necessary, and, al- 
though the importers might not suffer, as it is the 
custom to put teas up to action as soon as possible 
after arrival, yet the buyers would have to bear the 
loss of deterioration by exposure, which in wost cases 
would be not only serious, but quite uncalled for, If 
there is really any loss by the process of taring worth 
consideration, the remedy is in the grower’s hands, 
for he can, if he likes, have the packages made of 
more even weight ; the Assam Oompany do, and have 
done so for come years, and we have heard from 
several buyers that the weight of the wood and lead 
is in many cases so nicely arranged abroad, that the 
gain in weight upon the tare now is fractional, and 
in some cases does not cover the weight of the 
package.”—H. and C. Mail, Noy, 13th. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NUTMEG AND ITS 
CULTIVATION, 
By Tuomas Oxuey, Esq., A.B., 
Senior Surgeon of the Settlement of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Singapore and Malacca. 
(From the ‘‘ Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
Eastern Asia,”) 


(Continued from page 446.) 


Forest land, or jungle as we call it in these parts, 
ean be cl ared for about from 25 to 30 Dollars per 
ac‘e by contract, but the planter had better be 
careful to have every stump and roct of tree 
removed, ere he ventures to commence planting, cr 
the white ants, attracted by the dead wood, will 
crowd into the Jand, and having consumed the food 
thus prepared for them, wi!l not be slow in attack- 
ing the young trees. Whilst the Planter is thus 
clearing the ground, he may acvantageously at the 
same time be establisbiog nurseries :—for these the 
ground ought to be well trenched and mixed with a 
small quantity of thoroughly decomposed manure and 
burned eartb, making up tbe earth afterwards into 
beds of about 3 feet wide with paths between them, 
for the convenience of weeding and cleaning the young 
plants. Of course, if the planter can obtain really 
good plants the produce of well selected seed, it will 
be a great saving of time and expense to him, but 
unless the seed be carefully chosen, { weuld prefer 
beginning my own nurseries, and in the selection of 
seed would recommend the most perfec ly ripe and 
spherical nuts Oval long nuts are to be rejected, 
particularly any of a pale color at one end, Few 
things tend more to ultimate success than good seed, 
therefore too much attention cannot be bestowed upon 
it. I am _ of opinion that Planters have heen hitherto 
very carelesscn this subjeot, hence we see such varieties 
of the tree, which is becoming evory day what the 
gardencrs in England call more sportive; this also 


partly arises from continuing to reproduce plants from 
those of the place, whereas were the Planters ot Pe- 
nang and Singapore, to interchange their seed, it 
would be mutually profitable. We know that the 
Agriculturists of Europe find it to their advantage to 
obtain seed for their cereal crops from _ places 
remote, and even the inhabitants of the British Iseas 
find it necessary to make such interchanges. It is 
pot easy to afford a reason for this, but the fact igs 
well established, and woull appear to be the fiat 
of infinite wisdom for some great good, perhaps to 
induce indolent and selfish man by the strong. sti- 
mulus of self interest to a mutual reciprocity and 
kindness of feeling, by demonstrating to him in so 
practical a manner that his own good is linked inge- 
parably with that of his neighbour, 

The planter having selected his seed, which ought 
to be put in the ground within 24 hours of being 
gathered, setting it about 2 inches deep in the beds 
already prepared, and at the distance of from 12 to 
18 inches apart, the whole nursery ought to be well 
shaded both on top and sides, the earth kept moist 
and clear of weeds, and well smoked by burning wet 
grass or weeds in it once a week, to drive away a 
very small moth-like insect that is apt to infest young 
plants, laying its eggs on the leaf’ when they become 
covered with yellow epots, and perish if not attended 
to speedily. Washing the leaves with a decoction of 
the Tuba root is the best remedy I know of, but 
where only a few plauts are affected, if the spots be 
numerous, I would prefer to pluck up the plant 
altogether rather than run the risk of the insect 
becomiog more numerous, to the total destruction of 
the uursery. The nuts germinate in from & month 
to six weeks and even later, and for many months 
after germination the seed is attached to the young 
plant and may be removed apparently as sound as 
when planted, to the astonishment of the unlearned, 
who are not aware of the great disproportion in size 
between the ovule and albumen, the former of which 
is alone necessary to form the plant. The _ plants 
may be kept in nursery with advantage for nearly two 
years. Should they grow rapidly and the interspaces 
become too small for them, every second p'ant bad better 
be removed to fresh nursery and srt out a distance 
of a couple of feet from each other. When transplanted 
either in this way, or for their u'timate position in the 
plantation, care should be taken to remove them with 
a good ball of earth secured by the skin of the plantain, 
which prevents the bajl of earth falling to pieces, 

The nureeri-s being established, the ground cleared 
and realy, the next proceeding is to lay out and 
dig holes about 26 or 30 feet apart, and as the 
quincunx order has many advantages, it is the form 
I would recommend for adoption. The holes should 
be at leist 6 fect ind ameter and about 4 feet deep, 
and whea refilled the surface soil is to be used and 
not that which is taken out of the hole. Each hole 
shou'd be filled up ebout one foot higher than the 
gurrou' ding ground, to allow for the settling of the 
svil and sinking of the tree, which planted even at 
this height will in a few years be found below the 
level. Over each hole thus filled up a shed, closed 
on two sides east and west, and proportioned to the 
size of the plant, is to be erected. The best sabstance 
for this purpose is I think the Attap ;—lalang grass and 
bamboo, occasionally used, have their disadvantages, 
the former attracts white ants, the Il.tter when 
commencing to decay, breeds a black blight that is 
soon transferred to the plint, injuring it mos} 
miterially. It is not a bad plan to lrave an open 
space in the centre of the top of each shed about 
12 inches wide, by which the young plant cin obtain 
the benefit of the dew and gentle rains, which more 
than compensates for the few rays of sun that can 
only fall upon it whilst that body is vertical. After 
the sheds have been completed, each hole should have 
alded to it a couple of baske's of well decomposed 
manure, avd an equal quantity of buroed earth, when 
all is ready for the reception of the plant which, 
having been set out, if the weather be dry, will 
require watering for 10 days or a fortnight after, in 
fact until it takes the soil. As I have mentioned 
burned earth both for the use of the nurgery as well 
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as final transplanting, I may as well here explain 
what I mean by that substance, this earth when well 
prepared igs quite black, friable and pungent of smell, 
containing potass and abundant small portions ot 
charcoal. It is emireotly u:eful in all kinds of 
cultivation, rendering friable the «tiff clay and affording 
carbonic acid to the plants. The Chinese with good 
reason place much dependence upon it as a manure, and 
most of them know very well how to make it, but un- 
fortunately it cannot be made in every locality as it 
requiresa very large quantity of firewood to prepare it 
properly, and is only really good when made of the 
peaty substance that forms the top surface of all the 
bottoms between the hills that spread over nearly the 
whole islind of Singapore. This manure may be uselers 
from two causes, either if over burned when it turns red 
and is effete, orif not sufficier tly burned, when it will 
be filled with chips and portions of unburned wood and 
become a source of attraction to the white ants, by no 
means desirable visitant>. The earth co soon as pre- 
pared ought to be placed under sheds until required for 
use, otherwise it loses much of its stimulating pro- 
perties, particulserly if exposed to heavy rains. 

Tho Planter having set out all his trees must not 
deem his labours completed, they are only com- 
mencing. To arrive thus far issimple and easy, but 
to patiently watch and tend the trees for ten years 
after, requires all the enthusiasm already mentioned. 
About three months after planting out, the young 
trees will receive great benefit if a small quantity 
of liquid fish manure be given them. In the first 
six years they ought to be trenched rourd three timer, 
enlarging the circle each time, the trenches being 
dug close to the extremities of the roots which generally 
correspond to the ends cf the branches, and each 
new trench commencing where the old one terminated, 
they must of course greatly increase in size as the 
circle extends, requiring a proportionate quantity of 
manure, but the depth ought never to be less than 
two feet. The object in trenching is to loosen the 
soil and permit the roots to spread, otherwise the 
tree spindles instead of becoming broad and umbrage- 
ous. This operation might with much benefit be 
performed ere the roots arrive at the outer rim of 
the already prepared soil, instead of the usual plan 
of weiting until they penetrate the unloosened earth, 
by which many of the roots are necessarily obliged 
to be cut and the tree thereby checked for some 
months. The present plan of manuring has invariably 
this effect, and might be altered with decided advan- 
tage, for it can never benefit a tree t> cut and 
destroy the extremities of the rcots by which it 
is mainly supported. Were the trenches therefore 
made in an advance of the roots it would bea very 
great improvement in the cultivation. As the trenches 
are now dug for the purpose of manuring, the usual 
mode is to throw intothe bottom of the trench all 
the grass that can be collected, covered by a Jayer 
of earth, filling up the remainder with manure and 
earth well mixed, part of which ought to be used 
for top dressing having previously scraped away the 
surface soilso as just to expose the extremities of the 
roots. In time the circles extending, will at Jast 
meet, and the whole of tke ground having been by 
that time gone over, the trees ought to completely 
cover the ground and tcp dressing will then suffice. 
This latter would at all times be the most econoinical 
mode of mapuring, and might be given after every 
heavy crop, but as Ibefore mentioned it is essen- 
tially necessary to loosen the whole cf the ground, or 
the thick fibious 100t cf the nutmeg canrot pierce 
through, and the plaut will be stunted. Some pereons 
apply their manure fresh from the stable or cow yard. 
There is no question that fresh manure enriches ground 
more than that which has undergone perfect decom- 
position, but unfortunately fresh manure when brought 
into contact with the roots of the tree destroys them, 
the ends b'acken and decay, and in this state, if there 
be white auts in the ground, they very soon attack 
and kill it altogether. Manure is beyond all other 
considerations the nost important to the welfare of 
an estato; it is that which gives quantity and quality 
of produce, and without it a plantation cannot be 
carried on, The want of it must limit the cultivation 


in the Straits, and will yet bring up many a planter, 
who having got his plantation to look well up to 
the eighth year with very little manure, thinks he 
can go inthe same manner. But trees grows readily 
up to the 7th or 8th year;—it is then that really 
good cultivation begins to tell, and, even with the best 
care, trees receive a check upon their first shewing 
fruit, but the skilful Planter about this period will 
redouble all his energies, knowing that he is near 
to his reward, and will lose it entirely if ke omits 
todoso. The cutmeg tree likes well all sorts of man- 
ures, but that which is best for it seems to be the well 
rotted stable and cow yard manure mixed with vegeta- 
ble matter, and when the trees is in bearing the outer 
covering of the nut itself is about one of the very 
best things to be thrown into the dung pit. Dead 
animals buried not tco near the roots are very accep- 
table tothe trees, also bl-od, fish and the oil cake 
imported from Java, but the greatly lauded manure 
of the present day, Guano, I decidedly object to. 
Having tried several tons of it, I sm of opinion that 
it is the least beneficial substance that can be given 
to the nutmeg tree. It certainly causes the tree to 
assuine a deeper tint ci foliage and at fir-t to throw 
out young shoots, but there seems to come a very 
unpleasant reaction afterwards, and I am inclined 
to think the quality of the produce is deteriorated ; 
at least such is my conviction on the subject that 
I shall never tryit as manure again. With respect 
to the best mode of preparing and keeping manure 
I am disposed to the plau of placing it in pits, 
altbough in Europe stacking it in heaps is I believe 
generally preterred, but our climate here is so desic- 
cating that manure thus exposed will lose too much 
of its moisture to ferment properly, and the loss will 
also be much greater. Besides ifit be not required 
for immediate use, it keeps moch better in a pit 
covered over by a coating of earth to prevent eve- 
portation. When required for use it ought neither 
to be too dry nor wet, the best state is that ofan 
homogeneous black paste. Eqnal parts of this sub- 
stance and burved earth, such as already described, 
is the stuff to produce nutmegs, and he that uses 
most will get most. Slovenly cultivation isthe most 
€xpensive in the end, and by far the least satisfactory, 
a 

Tin MINING IN PERAK.—In the report on the 
Kinta district for September, we have first an account 
of an ‘* amok’ as follows :— 

On the 3rd a Malay named Puteb Jafar stabbed his 
wife, brother-in-law, and brother at Ohumor. The 
fiist two died within a few days. Puteh Jafar was ar- 
rested at once and hended over to the Police; he ac< 
knowledges the crime, but gives no reason for it ox- 
cept that he had fever at the time, ‘ 

Then comes notice of a rush into tin mining :— 

On the 9th I visited the village of Mambang di Awan, 
in Kampar, on the Dipang-Tapsh road, which has 
during the last two months grown trom a little cluster 
of huts into a large and flourishing mining village with 
154 sbops init. Ithas been laid out by the Assistant 


- Penghulu Imam Prang Jeberumun in 60 {ft. streets 


withthe usual blocks of tea 20 ft. building lots, and is 
now one of the most thriving places in Kinta. There 
has been a regular rush into this part of Kampar, and 
over 1,000 acres of mixing land have been taken up in 
the neighbour) ood of the new village. Such mines as 
have been opened show very good prospects, especially 
that lately opened by Mr. Cologan fur the French So- 
ciété des Etain, The progr:ss made lately.in the 
mukim of Kampar has been extraordinary, and, from 
the most backward mukim in Kinta, itis fast becoming 
one of the most prosperous. 

Again :-— : 

Mr. Ortlepp, who is locking after the Menglemba 
Lode Company’s concession, bas supplied me with par- 
ticulars of the sale of the last shipment of Icde ore 
which the company made to England. 100 tons of the 
ore contained 124 per cent of oxide of tin and 25 per - 
cent of arsenic, andrealized £7 103a to». ‘This is a 
viry satisfactory resu't, and promises well for the 
future of lode-mining in the country. 

The tin andcharcoal duty for the month amounted 
to $42,912 94. 
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AT THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 


On Tuesday evening, tho 10th instant, I had 
the honour of being a guest of the Council of 
the Royal Colonial Institute at the dinner which 
usually precedes the first meeting of each session, 
in the Whitehall Rooms of the Métropéle. Lord 
Brassey, looking the veteran skipper, even though 
& peer, was Chairman, supported by no less than 
three Colonial Governors or ex-Governors—Sir Wm. 
Robinson of Western Australia whom I saw in the 
Colony in 1875 and who maintains his youthful 
appearance in eg wonderful way, Sir Wm. Jervois, 
the Royal Engineer veteran as well ag ex-Governor, 
and highly artistic looking Sir Henry Blake * who 
with clever Lady Blake left next morning for 
Jamaica. There were also Sir Frederick Young 
(almost the Founder of the Institute), Sir Hugh 
Low (formerly of Perak), Sir David Tennant, 
Speaker of the Oape Parliament and Sir John 
Ackerman, Speaker of the Natal House of Assembly, 
a venerable genial colonist bearded like a wanderoo. 
I was honoured with « seat not far from the Chair- 
man and had with gentlemen of the Oolonial Office, 
whom I found on each side a very interesting, 
and, I trust, materially edifying conversation. 
There was a very large attendance, almost entirely 
of colonists, and the ‘“‘function’’ or business of 
dining lasted quite a couple of hours, closing with 
the one toast usual on such occasions—‘'THE 
QUEEN AND Emprrz,” briefly but felicitously pro- 
posed by Lord Brassey. Oeylon was well repre- 
sented ; for, besides the Attorney-General looking a 
picture of robust health, there were present Mr. 
J.B. Mosse whom I was glad to find so hale and hearty 
and who, as a member of Council, takes a special 
interest in the Institute, as well as in all that 
concerns Ceylon; Sir George W. R. Campbell, 
looking as handsome and fresh as ever, though he 
told me he had had a bad illness since he left 
Ceylon ; Dr. Van Dort and Mr. F. H. M. Corbet were 
also at the dinner and probably some more Ceylon 
men—at any rate Messrs. J. Li. Shand, Herbert 
Anderson, J. F. Oburchill (white but vigorous look- 
ing) and H. B. Huriey were at the after meeting. 
This was for the reading of a paper by Mr. W.H. 
Maxwell, c.ma,, Resident at Selangor, on ‘ The 
Malay Peninsula, its Resources and Prospects.” 
There was quite a crowded gathering in the large 
hall to listen to this paper and the discussion 
thereafter. Some letters of apology were read by 
the Secretary, Mr. O'Halloran, including one from 
Sir J. F. Dickson which mentioned that he had been 
galled suddenly away on public business, I think 
to Gibraltar if I heard aright. A very large total 
‘of new members was announced for this year, and 
the Institute altogether is now a most influential 
as well as representative body, so that it is no 
wonder if, as-Sir Frederick Young told me, the 
Council and Fellows haye no idea of allowing 
themselves to be swallowed up by the Imperial 
Institute. If there is to be Union or Amalgama- 
tion, it must be on an equal platform, The 
delicate point is, of course, that H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales is President of both Institutes; 
but there is no immediate movement, the big 
building for the “ Imperial’ being now only under 
construction in West Kensington, while the ‘‘Colonial” 
is very comfortably accommodated in Northum- 
berland street. 

Mr. Maxwell’s paper proved a very interesting one 


a RN ee au as 1 Onin 

* Whom the highly aristocratic Queenslanders re- 
fused to receive as Governor, because, forsooth, he 
bad worked his way up from Policc Inspector! In 
that oase it was the Oolonial snobs and not the 
Secretary for the Colonies whom Lord Carrington 
Onght to have denounted,—Hp, 7’, A, 
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written in a clear, practical fashion, and he him- 
self is evidently the right man for Resident in a 
Native State, straightforward, energetic and alto- 
gether an attractive personality. I send you the 
complete paper in print, but will only venture 
to mark a few extracts. He began as follows :— 

In the early days of the East’ India Company it was 
to the Further East, rather than to the ‘territories 
which now constitute British India, that English mer- 
chant adventures turned their eyes. In the reign of 
James I. the East India Company traded with seven 
ports or states in Sumatra, four in Borneo, and four 
in Java, and factories were established at most of 
these places. At Patani, on the East Ooast of the 
Malay Peninsula, they had a factory (that is to say; a 
place of business where two or three Englishmen 
traded with the natives and collected produce for ship- 
ment to England) from 1612 to 1622, At this time our 
ccmmerce with Hindustan was in its infancy, and 
Englishmen at Surat Broach, Agra, and Ajmere were 
making timid ventures in the country of the Great 
Mogul. That the men who, settliug for trading pur- 
poses on the banks of the Hooghly, laid the founda- 
tions of the city of Oalcutta and the great Bengal 
Presidency, had served a novitiate in Malayan countries 
is proved by some of the words which they and their 
Malay servants and seamen carried westward with 
them.* These still have a place in the Anglo-Indian 
jergon which the late Sir Henry Yule hasso well 
described. We have so long been'contént with a second 
place in the Hast Indian Archipelago that ‘the story 
of the long struggle between English and Dutch traders 
for supremacy there (the objeot ‘being the trade 
of the ‘‘ Spice Island”’y) is almost forgotten. The 
brilliant history of our achievements on the contin- 
ent of India supslies the reason for our gradual 
abandonment of much that we coveted and fought 
for in remoter regions, Though the places with which 
the English East India Company traded in India 
proper gradually fell into the possession of the 
servants of that Company, their stations in the islands 
and ports of the Eastern Archipelago were one by one 
abandoned in favour of the Dutch. We were driven by 
the Dutch from the Spice Islands in 1620, and from 
Bantam and Jakatra in Java in 1683. Expelled by 
their influence from Bantam, we established ourselves 
in Bencoolen (Bangka Ulu) in 1685, “our sole and 
humbie object being to secure a share in the pepper 
trade.’ { Little more than a hundred years ago the 
only English station east of Oape Comorin was Ben- 
coolen, on the West Coast of Sumatra, 

The Settlements which we now possess in the Straits 
of Malacca; vamely, the islands of Singapore and 
Penang, and the territory of Malaccs, are remarkable 
as having been originally Indian Colonies. Galcutta, 
not London, was responsible for their first acquisition, 
pnd conducted their government until 1867. Penang, 
which occupies a commanding position at the Northern 
end of the Straits of Malacca, was ocoupied by the 
orders of the Supreme Government, then under the 
presidentship of Sir John Macpherson, in 1786. Mal- 
acca was taken from the Dutch (by ‘an expedition sent 
from India) in 1795, Singapore was acquired (by cession 
from the Malays) in 1819, by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
acting under the authority of the Governor-General of 
India, the Marquis of Hastings. These places contin- 
ued to be ‘outlying portions of ‘the great Empire of 
India until twenty-four years ago, and were, at the 
time of their recognition as a Crown Oolony, being 
governed from Oalcutta. 

Early in this century events happened which might 
have given us that supremacy inthe Eastern seas which 


* I may ‘instance the following words,’ well-known 
in British lndia, which are really Malay: Qompound, 
the Anglo-Indian term for an enclosure round a hose, 
is the Malay kampong, a plantation or orchard. Godowin, 
a merchant’s warehouse, is a corruption of the Malay 
word gedong,a brick house. Bankshall, the port-officer’s 
place of business at a seaport, is easily recognisable 
in the Malay dangsal, a shed, 

+ Amboyna and the Moluccas. 

} Orawford, Descriptive Dictionary, pi 73, 
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as I have already pointed out, we had gradually resigned 
to the Dutch. During the occupation of the Netherlands 
by the French, the Dutch Oolonies in the Kast Indian 
Archipelago fell into our hands; an expedition, fitted 
out in India, under the command of the Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, having taken Java and its de- 
pendencies in 1811. We did not keep Java. With 
the fall of Napoleon, Holland was again made inde- 
pendent and Java was restored to her, no doubt in 
consequence of a wise and statesmanlike recogvition 
of the fact that the retention by Hol!and of the principal 
of her Eastern colonics is essential to her vitality as 
a Huropean Power. The creation of an important 
commercial emporium at Singapore was, however, the 
natural outcome of the surrender of Batavia, andthe 
. position of Great Britain in the Far East has since been 
further strengthened by the acquisition of Hong-Kong, 
and by the wonderiul development of our Colonies in 
Australasia, to which I may add our recently-estab- 
lished protectorate over Sarawak and North Borneo. 

Since 1824, when a treaty was made between Great 

. Britain and Holland defining the sphere of action of 
each in Malayan waters, we have of necessity confined 
ourselves. tothe peninsula of Malacca, the islands of 
Penang and Singapore, and the paris of Borneo just 
mentioned. 

My object in addressing you this evening, at the 
invitation of the Connoil of the Royal Oolonial In- 
stitute, is to attempt a brief description of what is 
being done towards opening up the Malay Peninsula, 

the field which we reserved to curselves when we 
volunterily retired from all further political connection 
with Java and Sumatra. The period of active British 
Interference in the Malay States of the Peninsula 
dates from 1874 only. For fifty years after the ces- 
sion to the Dutch of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, in ex- 
change for Malacca, we confined ourselves to the 
two Indian Oolonies (Penang and Singepore) which I 
have described as having been planted in the Straits 
of Malacca by the English in Bengal, and to the old 
Portuguese and Dutch Colony of Malacca, which had 
become oura by cession. The Government of India 
called their remote dependencies by the collective 
title of “the Straits Settlement” (in the singular), 
and supported them for years at the expense of the 
Indian tax-payer. Little was known of them in 
Calcutta, where, however, difficult questions connected 
with their administration caused infinite trouble from 
time to time. ‘“ These details may appear to your 
Lordship to be petty,” wrote an Indian official apolo- 
getically to Lord Auckland in 1837, discussing some 
project relating to Straits finance, “‘ but then every 
thing connected with these Settlements is petty, 
except their annual surplus cost to the Government 
of India”! It is amusing to recall an official remark 
of this kind now in 1891, when tho Colony of the 
Straits Settlements, with a history of twenty-four 
years of independent existence as a Crown Oolony, 
Taay, in spite of recent temporary reverses, fairly 
olaim to be the most prosperous and successful of all 
the Crown Colonies, having a revenue of four and a 
half million dollars, surplus arsets (at the beginning 
of 1891) of two and a half million dollars, and no 
public debt. 

Later on, he referred to thetransfer of the Settle- 
ment from the Indian to the Oolonial Office 
authorities :— 

During the time that the Government of India go- 
verned the Straits Settlements their relations with the 
Malay Rajas of the Peninsula were always friendly ; 
but the native States were rarely visited by British 
officials, and their internal affairs were scarcely in 
any way influenced by our advise or counsel. Treaties 
of alliance and friendship were made from time to 
time with all the Rajas on the west coast, Kedah, 
Perak, Selangor, and Johor. When, in 1858, the 
Queen’s sovereignty over India was proclaimed, each 
Raja found in the proclamation (which wat translated 
into Malay and sent to each native court) a Magna 
Charta of his rights in the following memorable 
words :— : 

‘“‘We hereby announce to the native princes of India 
thot oll trentics apd engagements made with them 


| ful Chinese secret society (the Ghi-Hin), 
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by or under the authority of the Honourable Fast 
India Oompany, are by us accepted, and will be scru- 
pulously maintained ; and we look for the like obser- 
vance on their part. 

“We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions ; and while we will permit no aggression 
upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted 
with impunity, we shalf sanction no encroachment on 
those of others. We shall respect the rights, dignity 
and honour of native princes as our own, and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should 
enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement 
which can only be secured by internal peace and good 
government.” 

Ido vot think that I need enter into any detailed 
description of the circumstances which have led to 
the appointment of British Residents in certain States 
of the Malay Peninsula, to exercise a control which 
should secure “the rights, dignity, and honour” of 
the native princes whom they are instructed to advise. 
It will be sufficient to say generally that the chief, 
or, at any rate, the proximate cause has been the pre- 
sence in large numbers of Ohinese in the Peninsula, 
and the powerlessness of the Malays to control them. 
Then came the era of Residents for the native 
states :— 

The Sultans of Perakand Selangor,the two States which 
are the centres of the tin-mining industry, asked in 
1874 that British Residents might be associated with 
them in the government of their respective States. 
Sungei Ujong, a emall State to the south of Selangor, 


which aleo possessed & somewhat intractable Chinese 


mining population, accepted a Resident in 1875, 
Later, in 1883, Governor Sir Frederick Weld induced 
the group of small States lying between Sungei Ujong, 
Pahang, Malacca, and Johor (called the Negri Sem- 
bilan, or the Nine States) to confederate and to con- 
duct their government under the advice and with the 
assistanoe of a resident British ofticer. Lastly, in 1888, 
in pursuance of an agreement between Sir Oecil 
Olementi Smith, the present Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, and the Sultan, Pahang, a large State on 
the Hast Coast of the Peninsula, was added to the 
number of the Protected States, and its administration 
on an improved footing was made impossible by the 
appointment of a British Resident. ; 

The names of the Malay States in which British 
cfficers are staticned do not by any means exhaust the 
list of the States on the Peninsula. To the North of 
Province Wellesley (a dependency of Penang) there 
is the areient kingdom cf Kedah, shorn of three of its 
provinces, Perlis, Situl, and Treng, which now form 
semi-independent States. These are, in a sence, subject 
to the suzerainty of Siam. Further north, again, there 
are numerous small provinces or governorships under 
the direct control ef Siam. The indigenous population 
here is Siamese and not Malay, and these little States 
are chiefly interesting to us, because the settlers there 
include many (Chinese) British subjects. Indeed the 
Governors of two cf there provinces are Penang 
Chinese, and in many places the authority of the 
Siamese seems to be overshadowed by that of a power- 
They are 
visited annually by the Resident Councillor of Penang, 
who is British Consul for this region. 

On the East Ocast, the purely Malay States are 
Patani, which had a Jong history as an independent 
State, and where the factors of the Hast India Com- 
pany had an “honourable reception from the queen 
and country people” in 1612. It was laid waste by 
the Siamese in 1818, and is now subdivided into seven 
provinces under separate petty chiefs. To the south, 
again, are Kelantan and Trengganu, virtually indepen- 
dent. At the extreme sonth of the Peninsula is the 
protected State of Johor, the government of which is 
conducted by its energetic and enlightened ruler with 
the aid of advisers chosen by himself, 

Respecting the result, passing over a good deal, I 
quote as follows :— 

The progress of States like Perak and Selargor can 
be illustrated in a striking manner b Statistics, 
howing the extraordinary growth of the revenue 

inoe 1875, But statistics of this kind are, in my 
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opinion, misleading. Given abundant deposits of a 
valuable metal (two-thirds of the tin produced in the 
world is exported from the Straits Settlements), and 
_ given a Government, even a bad Government, strong 
enough to maintain order and to make the trader 
feel sure that he can keep what he gains, there is 
certain to be an ample revenue. There is no reason 
why a corrupt and selfish Government should not have 
sufficient financial sagacity to discover all reasonable 
sources of income, and at the same time avoid impo- 
sing on the peoplea burden of taxation which would 
deter imm/‘gration and diminish industry. Again, 
causes which do not arise within the State itself may 
unexpectedly, and not as the result of any conscious 
effort on the part of anyone connected with the Govern- 
ment, produce a great accession of revenue. For 
instance, the proximity of Johor to Singapore gives 
the former State a larger Ohinese population, and 
consequently a larger excise revenue, than it would 
otherwise have. I do not therefore wish to say merely, 
“ Just look at our balance-sheet, and see what we have 
done.” It is by the application of the revenue for, 
as we believe, the best interests of the people that we 
and our work must be judged. The revenue of those 
States which have British Kesidents has been ener- 
getically employed, by their advice, in public works of 
all kinds, a civil list being first set apart for the 
Maintenance of the Rajas, chiefs, and headmen of 
the State, and due provision being made for the payment 
of the police force and of the establishment of the 
various public offices. 

Perax.—The State (7,949 square miles) is divided 
into six districts—Larut, Kuala Kangsa, Kinta, Batang 
Padang, Lower Perak, and Krien. Taiping, in the 
Larut district, is the principal town, and it is here 
that the Resident lives. The Sultan (Raja Idris bin 
Iskandar, c. M. G.) prefers to dwell, like his predecessors 
from time immemorial, on the banks of the beautifu 
river Perak, and a palace is being built for him al 
Kuala Kangss. A line of railway, eleven and a half 
miles long, connects the mining districts in Larut with 
the sea, and in Lower Perak work has commenced on 
the first section of the Kinta Valley Railway. a line 
which is designed to run from Teluk Anson to Ipoh, a 
distance of fifty miles. ‘The open line in Larut is worked 
at @ profit to Government of about 6 per cent. 

Perak possesses no less than 138 miles of metalled 
cart-road, and each year the work of road-making is 
continued with the object of giving complete commu- 
nication to all parts of the State. Besides first-class 
iroads, there are vametalled cart-roads and bridle-paths 
n many districts. The head judicial autbority in the 
State is the Chief Magistrate (an English barrister). 
The public buildings in the State include Government 
offices, houses for officials, excellent barracks for the 
Sikh police, police-stations in all distriots, a prison with 
collular wards on the modern system, lighthouses, a 
museum (chiefly geological and ethnographical, 
founded by Sir Hugh Low, and well arranged and 


managed by Mr. L. Wray, junr.), schools, &o. The town 


of Taiping is provided with excellent drinking water 
brought in pipes from the neerest range of hills. 
There is telegraphic communication throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and the completion 
this year of the principle line to a point where it joins 
the Selangor boundary enables messages to be sent now 
from Penang to Malacca by the Native States lines, 
The population, according toa census taken in 1891, is 
213,000 including the unexpected number of 100,000 
Malays; the revenue in 1890 was $2,504,116. On Jan. 
1, 1891, the State had asurplus balance of more than 
$2,000,000, of which about $1,500,000 was invested in 
Indian or other securities. There are thus funds in 
hand to meet the cost of the construction of projected 
railways. 

In Selangor progross has been equally remarkable. 
The State (3,000 square miles) is divided into six 
districts— Klang, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Laugat, Ulu 
Langat, Kuala Selangor, and Ulu Selangor. The town 
of Kuala Lumpur is pictureequely situated in the upper 
portion of the valley of the Klang River. From it 
good oarf-roads radiate to the Perak frontier on the 
north-oast, fifty-six miles distant, and to the Sungei 


Ujong frontier on the south-east, thirty miles distant. 
A line of railway twenty-four miles long conneets the 
capital with the port of Pangkalan Batu, on the Klang 
River, the river being crossed by an iron railway-bridge 
478 feet long. This short State line is, I suppose 
one of the most paying railway properties in the 
world. Having an up and down traffic, that is to say, 
carrying all the rice and other foodstuffs up to the 
mines and bringing all the tin down, it pays about 192 
per cent., though the tariff of charges is not a high 
one. This line is now being extended thirty-eight 
miles in a north-easterly direction, tapping a district 
known to be rich in tin, I hope that by the end of 
this year twenty-three miles of this extention (which 
was projected by my predecessor, Mr. Swettenham, 
with the eanction of Sir C.C. Smith) will be open 
and that 1892 will see the whole completed. 
Further railway extension is in contemplation; but 
whether this willtake the form of a further advance 
in the direction of the Pahavg border, or whether we 
shall improve our sea communization by carrying our 
railway coastward to a point on the Klang Straits 
where there is adeep sea harbour, I cannot at present 
fay. 

The revenue in 1890 was $1,888,928, and on January 
Ist, 1891, the Government had a surplus balance of 
$720,000. This is being applied in the construction 
of railways; and in this connection it-may be desir- 
able to state that the railways in Perak and Selangor 
are exclusive the property of the State, and have been 
and are being constructed out of revenue, no recourse 
having yet been had to loans. 

Then as to Resources in Mining and Planting, 
the following are representative extracts :— 

What field is there, then, for the successful employ 
ment of European capital in the Peninsula? I will 
deal first with mining, and then with agriculture. 
There were exported from the Protected Native States 
in 1889, 444,386 pikuls, or 26,392 tuns, of tin, and in 
1890, 450,777 pikuls, equal to 28,173 tons of tin. At 
86/. a ton, which is a fair average price, the metal 
exported in 1889 was worth 2,269,712l.; while the 
estimated value of that of 1890 was 2,422,8787, With 
insignificant exceptions the whole of this money less 
the royalty or export duty charged by Government, 
has gone into the pockets of the Chinese. Js it then 
impossible for Europeans to get a footing in the 
mining districte and work their claims at a profit P 
Not atall, I think,if mining adventurers are content 
to being in a modest way; but the events of the past 
few years justify the most extreme scepticism as to 
the possibility of the success of an English company 
formed to work an untried coacesgsion. 

To eummarise the general purport of these remarks, 
the European mining adventurer, whether an individual 
ora company, should, to besuccessful—(a) Deal direct 
with the Government for mining land instead of 
buying from a middle-man. (b) Start with a small 
capital, and consequently with a small labour force, 
which can be superintended with moderate case. As 
experince is gained the works, if successful, can be 
extended, and the labour force increased, (c) Imi- 
tate the Chinese, and spend as little as possible on 
anything that is not directly remunerative. The re= 
sources of the Peninsula in respect of gold are so 
veguely known that I am able to say little about 
them. The precious metal may be found in sufficient 
quantities to pique curiosity, arouse cupidity, and incite 
speculation, and yet the most diligent search may 


result in the discovery of nothing that will pay a 


dividend. The existence of gold in the Batang Padang 
district in Perak has long been known. The Perak 
Administration Report for 1890 mentions the discovery 
in that district of “* tin-stuff rich in coarse gold; ” 
and the Resident adds: “ This district has always 
produced stream gold, but no attempt has been made 
to make gold the principal object of mining, nor to 
search for it in the reef.” 

For every ton of metal produced in a year at least 
four coolies must be employed. One hundred coolies 
will work out 1} acre of an ordinary tin-field in a 
year. To produce yearly 250 tons (value at 86l,, 
21,6007,)—and less, I suppose, would not be satisfactory 
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%o investors—1,000 coolies must be employed. Now 
the European employer who can control a labour 
force of 1,000 Chinese is rare in the Straits Settlements. 

Let us. see what advantages the Peninsula has to 
offer to agriculturists. Rice grows well, and is cul- 
tivated by Malays for their own food. ‘he rice of 
the country is preferred by Malays to imported rice, 
and commands a slightly better price than the latter. 
But it cannot be cultivated on a large scale to com- 
pete in price with that of Burma and Siam, which is 
ike staple article of diet of the Ohinese population of 
the Straits Settlements Native and States. 

Goconuts and fruit-trees pay the uative proprietor 
well, and at the various mining towns there is a steady 
demand for produce of this kind. In market garden- 
ing, however, the Malays do not attempt to compete 
with the’ industrious Chinaman. 

‘Excellent pineapples can be grown, and in Singapore 
quite an important trade hag sprung up in this fruit, 
large. quantities being preserved in syrup and exported 
to Europe. 

“Gambier (Uncaria gambir, Roxb.), the shrub which 
produces the gambier of commerce, largely used in 
the tanning industry, grows to perfection in the Malay 
Peninsula, ‘and Chinese have introduced it in Selangor 
on a concession of 11,000 acres granted for the pur- 
pose. It has long been grown extensively in Singa- 
pore and Johore, where the Ohinese population em- 
ployed in this industry is very considerable. 

Coming now to products with which the English 
planter is more familiar, I must mention sugar, coffee 
(both Liberian and Arabian), tea, pepper and tapicea. 
In respect of all of these we are long past the stage 
of experiment. Sugar-cane cultivation has long been 
carried on in Province Wellesiey (Penang), and one 
important estate has keen opened in Perak, under 
European management; while in the same State there 
are 21 Chinese-owned sugar estates with an area of 21,663 
acres which employ about 5,500 labourers, and last 
year exported 84,382 pikuls of sugar, valuodiat 401,122. 
But here, as in other parts of the world, the competi- 
tion of beot-sugar is felt, and, with the Straits sugar- 
planters appealing to Government for special assis- 
tence in respect of their labour supply, Huglish capital 
for new estates may not be forthcoming at present. 
Our planters probably have much to learn from those 
of Juva in regard to machinery 4nd cultivation ; and 
as long as there are improvements not yet adcpted 
by them for chearpening the cost of producing cane- 
sugar, they seem to have. the alleviation of their diffi- 
culties in their own hands. 

In Perak, the prospects of the only estate on which 
the cultivation of Arabian coffee is carried on are 
paid to be excellent, and there are miles and miles 
of mountain ranges on which this product can be grown. 
It maybe hopedthatthe check which coffee-planting 
received in Ceylon ‘will: not for ever hinder the ex- 
tension of this indastry in the Malay Peninsula. 
Liberian ‘coffee, however seems at present to be the 
favourite, becuuse the safer, article of cultivation. Eng- 
lish and Scotch planters are heard at work in Perak, 
Selangor, and Sungei Ujong, and the various Govern- 
ments are {deeply interested in their success, 1t has 
been proved in Selsngor that a return of nine or ten 
cwt. per acre may be expected. 

Now that Ceylon tea has achieved such a marvellous 
success, it. may be hoped that that Oolony may send 
us some experienced tea-planters, for there is little 
doubt that: the Malay Peninsula is a8 well adapted as 
Oeylou for this particular cultivation. A sample of 
tea grown on a Government plantation in Perak was 
sent to London in 1889 and favourably reported on, 
and we donot despair of seeing '‘ Malay tea,” as well 
as ‘! Ocylon tea,” an article of ‘consumption in England. 

Pepper is doing well on a small scale in Peruk and 
Selangor. This is an old industry which has been 
resuscitated. It was one of tbe staple producta 
of the island of Penang before 1810, andat one time 
more than 3,000. ~ikuls were exported annually, But 
a serious fall in price led to the gradual abandon- 
ment of the cultivation. The Chinese gumbier planters 
generally unite pepper cultivation with thoir main in- 
dustry, as the refuse from the gambier vats makes 
excellent manure for pepper plants. 


Tapioca is extensively grown in Sungei Ujong and 
Negri Sembilan, and there is one good estate in Selan- 
gor. The objection to this cultivation, on the system 
pursued by the Ohinose, is that it involves the ex- 
haustion and abandonment of a great area of-land, 

An interesting experimentin rearing silkworms Has 
been made in Perak. The mulberry ean be successfully 


' grown in the Malay Peninsuls, and already the pioneer 


Chinese cultivator has sent six cases of cocoons!to China, 
where the silk is wound. It is officially stated that the 
silk produced is excellent and unusually white, and an 
extension of this industry may be looked for, as Chinese 
are already taking up Jand for mulberry cultivation. 

Fortunes. have been made in tobacco cultivation in 
Sumatra, and I wish that I could hold out to my 
countrymen a ressonable prospect of rivalling on the 
mainland the plantations of Deli and Langkat. The 
tobacco leaf produced there is of an attractive, light 
colour, and fine, eilky texture, and it is used almost 
exclusively for the outside leaf, or wrapper of cigars. 
There has hitherto been a great demand for it in America 
as well as in Europe, but it is said that the McKinley 
tariff is operating unfavourably on the trade in this 
product, which bas been established between Amster= 
dam and New York. Apart from this, it has yet to be 
proved that in the Malay Peninsula there isany place 
where tobacco can be cultivated under the favourable 
conditions as to soil and climate which are offered on 
the Hast Ooast of Sumatra. I have seen splendid 
specimens of tobacco plants grown in Perak, but any 
successful experiment must satisfy commercial exigen- 
cies, both as to quality of leaf and weight tothe acre. 
Itisin the latter particular that a tobacco estate on the 
Weet Ooast of the Peninsula is likely to be found wanting. 

Reasoning from the analogy of situation, aspect, &c., 

I should feel disposed to expect greater success in to- 
bacco cultivation on the East Coast, and I should like 
to see a really business-like experiment tried by one of 
the numerous companies wko hold lend in Pahang. 
- As far, therefore, as the agricultural resources of the 
Penineula are concerned; I may say that we have a 
climate suited to the production of all kinds of tro- 
pical produce, and soil fairly adapted to every sort of 
tropical cultivation. But, as’'I have already described 
the’ peninsula as being sparsely inhabited, it may be 
easily surmised that there is considerable difficulty 
about the supply of labour. 

The time at my disposal does not permit me to enter 
into @ disquisition on the labour question. and: indeed 
the details of the subject are foreign to the obyect of 
this paper. It is enough tosay that as the indigenous 
population is neither sufficiently numerous nor sufii- 
ciently industrious to furnish a permanent and cheap 
supply of agricultural Jabour, recourse is had to 
the labour-markets of India and Ohina. The 
supply of coolies is a trade, giving employment 
to recruiters, brokers, shipping-agents, depdt-keepers, 
and a hoet of other people. An artificial system of 
this kind, dealing as it does with men’s liberties, and 
perhaps lives, requires careful watching on the part 
of a Government. The coolie must be protected, but 
if the labour obtained is not cheap the planter says 
that itis of no useto him. The difficulty is to secure 
to the coolie all that he is entitled to, and at the 
same time satisfy the emplover. 

Intending planters can get any quantity of good 
Tamil coolies from India if they will give the rate 
of wages which is given to men employed on Govern- 
ment works. The term cf agreement is three years, 
at the expiration of which the coolie is free to seek 
work where he likes. The planter must not expect, 
nor can I understand why be should wish, to keep on 
his labourers against their will after the expiration of 
theiragreements. Chinese labour can always be obtained, 
though the competition of the Sumatra tobacco estates 
makes the bounty-money high. Javanese coolies are 
also used a good deal by planters. 

Lend can be obtained: on easy terms: The Perak 
Government is advertising special inducements to 
Englishmen of capital and enterprise, and, as the States 
do not enter into competition with each other, I think 
that I may say that these terms’ may be had insny 
of the Protected States of the Peninsula. 
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The first ten approved applicants may select. blocks 
of 1,000 acres, or two blocks of 500. acres each, which 
will be given free. After the end of-the second year 
of occupation, a rent of 20 cents an acre will be 
payable; or, if desired, this may be commuted by 
one payment of $3 anacre. If the block selected has 
road frontage, the depth must be threé times the 
frontage. A bond fide commencement of cultivation 
must be made within twelve months after selection. 
Cost of demarcation, survey, etc., must be borne by 
the lessee. The Government reserve the right-to levy 
an export duty not exceeding 24 per cent. 

Applications addressed to the Resident of any one 
of the Protected States, or to the Oolonial Secretary, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, will receive immediate 
attention. 

Finally, by way of summing up, I mark.a few 
passages :— 

Oar hopee, of course, rest almost entirely on the 
tin-industry. Tin is the factor which governs every- 
thing in these States. We cannot expect to establish 
in the Straits of Malacca, another sea-port for ocean- 
borne trade, when we already have Penang on the 
north and Singapore on the south. And in the absence 
of an indigenous agricultural population like that 
which any district in Java possesses, the progress of 
cultivation must be slow. Even if we could hope for 
the conspicuous success attending a particular cultive- 
tion which we have seen illustrated in Deli (Sumatra) 
in the case of tobacco, and in Ceylon in coffee and 
tes, it would not- compare in immediate results with, 
a successful micing rush. When the, price of tin is 
high, fresh mines are opened, and coolies and capital 
pour in from China; wijh the increase in population 
the excise revenue goes up, lands and houses increase 
in value, and a general impulse is given to every- 
thing. And so, on the other band, if low prices 
rule persistently for some time, inferior mines have to 
stop work, coolies leave the State, the excise farmers 
are ruinned, and there is general depression. 

Supported ‘by splendid: mineraliresources, the princi- 
pal States have, unlike tho British Settlements in. the 
Straits of Malacca, been able to, establish their finan- 
cial independence within a few, years of their firet 
start. ander British guidance. They can thus construct 
their roads, and railways, now. out of revenue, acting 


as if tin might some day fail them, Not that-I think 


that there is apy reason to fear that the tin deposits 
of Persk and Selangor will be exhausted within any 
period that oan practically concern us. We may, I 
trust, look forward to fresh discoveries in these States 
when the tin-ficlds, only partially open out as 
yet, show signs of diminished. production. 


mining may take its place. In the Perak Adminis- 


tration Report for 1890, discoveries, are mentioned, 
but lode-mining. which seems to. offer to European 


enterprise a better field than alluvial mining, has not 
yet taken a foremost place in the industries of the 
Peninsula, 

This brings me to the subject of railway construc- 
tion in the Peninsula generally, There are advocates 
for a trunk-line, or. inter-State line, which would run 
north and south, connecting all the States between 
Singapore aud Penang, and which could at some future 
time be extended northwards through Siamese terri- 
tory to meet an Indian line at Tenasserim. This isa 
favourite iden of those who indulge in visions of a 
short route from India to Australia. It is combated 
by others who conour in the views expressed by Sir 
F. Dickson, when administering the Government of 
the Straits Settlements last year, that, ‘‘ with so fine 
8 highway as the Straits of Malacca, ready made and 
costing nothing for. maintenance, no such line is 
required, or can be required, for many years to come,” 
Loaving engineering difficulties out of the question, we 
may probably assume that neither India nor tho 
Straits Settlements will find the money to carry out at 
one time an undertaking of this magnitude, and that 
if ever our Anstralian fellow-colonists find it absolutely 
necessary to shorten their sca-voyage to Hugland to thig 
extent, the line must be built with Australian capital, 


_ the 


~ perienced in financial progress. 


i And, ag; 
in the case ot gold-mining in Australia, we may hope. 
that when the alluvial deposits: are exhansted,’ lode-. 


But ‘the extension of. inter. State railway commupi- 
cation. is ruch to be desired, and it.seemsito be not 
only reasonable but politic to keep in view in all 
railway extension now projected the possibility of 
through-communication beiog established at some time 
or other. Land-communication by rail with the food- 
producing districts (Siamese) in the north-eastern part 
of the Peninsula would be of inealeuable benefit’ in 
time of war to the Straits Settlements and to the 
Empire, of which the coaling-station of Singapore is 
an outpost, 

I have often regretted that the studies of learned 
Dutchmen in the field of, Malayan literature, ethnology, 
&c., are so little known to us, owing to the general 
want.of acquaintance, on. the. part of Englishmen, with 
Dutch language. Among the subjects. which 
candidates for cadetships in the Straits Settlements 
may take up is Italian. But Dutch has no place,.an 
omission. which might well be brought to the notice 
of the Civil Service Commissioncrs. I should like to 
see Dutch made an obligatory subject, 

An ample revenue is being realised in Perak and 
Selangor, even though a.temporary check is being ex- 
Letime say: in. conclu- 
sion that a Resident aims at being nothing.more than a 
faithful agent of:the Governor of. the Straits. Setile- 
ments, and faithful friend and adviser of the Malay 
Sultan whom he advises, and: whose government-he car- 
ries on, A distinguished Governor once quoted to. me 
the candid admission of the chief official member of a 
Cojonial Coungil that, “when a Oolonial Secretary 
begins to think that heis a statesman, it is time for 
him to go on leaye.” Statesmanship the Resident. is 
content to leaveto the Governor, occupying himself 
with the busy post of Administrator, supported and 
fortified, if he deserves it, by the confidence and good- 
will of his chief. Ishould deprive myself of a plea- 
sure, and should:deem myself ungrateful if I did not 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the lessons 
learnt and encouragement received from such men. as 
Sir Andrew,Clarke, Sir William Jervois, Sir William 
C. F. Robinson, Sir Frederick Weld, and Sir Cecil 
QOlementi Smith, who have successively governed the 


‘Straits Settlements during the last sixteen years—a 


period notable forsteady advance in the strength. of 
our administration inthe colony proper, and in the 
organisation of civilised government in the Malay 
Peninsula: 

The paper was read after a business-like fashion 
rather than with elocutionary. grace, and then the 
Chairman called on Sir Wu. Jervors, as an ex- 


’ Governor of the Straits, to open the discussion, which 


he did in a commendatory speech with interesting 
reminiscences ofhis experiences in the early days 
of the Residencies, where he used to be in mortal 
dread of the Selangor salute, knowing the crazy 
old gun which was being utilised, and how when 
he had given an offhand invitation to a Sultan 
to visit him at Singapore, it resulted in 100 men 
and 50 women coming down for entertaintment in 
one of Her Majesty’s vessels! Sir Wm. Robinson, 
also an ex-Governor, followed, pleading however that 
hig single year’s experience of the Straits, did hot 
enable him to say.much. He contented himself 
chiefly with reading some appropriate and amusing 
extracts from a lecture delivered in Australia on 
“Social Life among the Malays.’’ Tho white-haired 
and bearded veteran Sir Huan Low followed with 
much that was interesting, showicg how his heart 
was still in his old work if only the doctors 
would permit him to return, and urging that the 
authorities might adopt a more liberal polioy- in 
reference to the planters and their labour require- 
ments, by importing direct all the coolies required 
for public works, &c. Sir Hugh believes that there 
is no chance of the tin mines being. worked out 
for many years to come. 

I was next, unexpectedly called on by Lord Brassey 
to speak—I have been asked to take part, but 
expected somewhat more of a general discussion 
first, with one or more Straits Colonists leading off— 
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Mr. J. L. Shand told me afterwards that he had 
been asked to speak on the paper, but gave me 
preference—all of which shows how the authority 
of ‘* Ceylon’’ is looked up to!) My remarks were 
somewhat as follows :— 

‘‘My Lord, ladies and gentlemen,—I am full of 
admiration for the clear, concise and practical way 
in which Mr. Maxwell has prepared his paper 
considering the largeness of his subject. Some of 
us may have regretted the omission of all re- 
ference to such administrative difficulties as may 
be connected with the repression of gambling, the 
regulation of the opium traffic and sale of intoxica- 
ting drink; but we can understand how impossible 
it would be to find room for all that might be 
said. My interest in the planting divisions of the 
Malay Peninsula arises through prolonged residence 
in Oeylon and the opportunity of watching closely 
the rise and progress of the Straits Settlements. 
But before alluding to this, I would venture on 
One correction of Mr. Maxwell’s paper where he 
speaks of the probable reason why, on the 
peace following on Waterloo, Java was given back 
to Holland, namely that it was essential to her 
vitality as a European Power. It must be remem- 
bered that the British had taken Ceylon as well 
as Java from the Dutch and that to the former 
England had no claim due to previous settle- 
ments or occupation, such as told in the ase 
of Java; but the explanation we have always 
had why the much larger and richer island of Java 
was given back in place of Ceylon, is that it was 
urged that Ceylon was vital to the holders of India 
—that the grand naval harbour of Trincomalee 
especially was the key to the Bay of Bragal, 
and commanded the traffic of Calcutta, Madras 
and Rangoon. I mention thisfact because it has an 
important bearing on certain controverted questions 
of great interest to usin Oeylon at present, (Hear, 
hear.) It is very satisfactory to hear of the large 
surplus revenue saved in the Straits to devote to 
Railway Extension and other public works, and 
one cannot help regretting that a similar wise 
policy was not adopted in Ceylon many years 
ago with reference to the proceeds from 
Crown Land Sales and surplus railway receipts. 
I also cordially endorse Mr. Maxwell’s opinion 
that the Dutch language ought to be learned 
by Straits cadets, for a recent visit to Amsterdam 
showed me how much of great value to adminis- 
trators, planters and merchants was published in 
that language. But now to turn to ‘‘planting,” 
I must be remembered that between 1881 and 
1886, some 400 planters left Oeylon in consequence 
of the failure of ‘Coffee’ and wandered all 
round the tropical and sub-tropical world. The 
Straits Settlements, Sumatra and North Borneo 
especially got a large share—tho last was indeed 
named ‘‘ New Oeylon.” Others went to Queensland 
and New South Wales, Fiji, Natal, West Indies, 
South and Oentral America—the President of Guate- 
mala got a Ceylon planter to open a model coffee 
and cinchona plantation, and in 1884 I followed 
some of our ex-planters to California and Florida 
where they were orange-growing. But in the Malay 
peninsula—at Johore and at Perak—some of them went 
to work on the old products, Arabian and Liberian 
coffee, and although they experienced the usual 
proportion of disappointment as pioneers, still it is 
gratifying to know that a certain amount of success 
has been achieved with the promise of a good 
deal more. I know this from private as well as 
official reports, and it is one of the great advant- 
ages of Straits planters that from tho outset they 
have the countenance and assistance of most 
sympathetic and interested officials. (Hear, hear.) 
It has not been so always in Oeylon. For planters 


there too, there is offered forest land on the easiest, 
cheapest terms; there are roads and railways 
ensuring cheap transport, and freight to Europe 
must always be safe at economical rates. As to 
labour supply. experienced planters of the right 
sort with a liberal enlightened Government can - 
be trusted to overcome any difficulty in this direc- 
tion. But now, as to the all-important matter 
of the products to be cultivated: I have a strong 
opinion that the Straits planters would do wisely 
to make coffee and pepper their principal products, 
as two articles the demand for which at present and 
in prospect is likely to exceed the supply. In respeat 
of ecffee since the failure in Ceylon, India and 
Java, the world is nearly altogether dependant on 
Brazil and no one can tell how soon the large crops 
there may fall off or be interfered with by revolution, 
&¢c. Then in the Malay Peninsula, the conditions 
are favourable for overcoming the fungus pest 
{should it appear)* which ravaged Ceylon and 
India: isolated plantations on virgin soil surrounded 
by forest oan be opened, and heavy crops securing 
high prices have already been reaped: I must 
certainly offer a word of warning in respect of 
tea which is already in danger of being overdone, 
as falling prices show, in Ceylon and India, 
(‘Oh!”) I speak as much in the interest of 
Ceylon planters now connected with the Straits as 
of our own tea planters. Unless new markets are 
got for our teas, no one would advise more tea 
land to be opened. I have just returned from 
Austria and Germany where I have been trying 
to get the people and dealers to use more Ceylon 
tea, and in Holland I was much annoyed to find 
how little the Java tea planters had done to make 
a market for their product which, instead, is nearly 
all sent to Lendon.—In conclusion, My Lord, I 
would with, I am gure, the concurrence of Australian 
colonists present, press the importance of developing 
the planting (or farming) industry as well as 
mining in the Straits. No country dependent on 
the latter alone can be said to be in a stable 
position. Ag regards the “stream gold” to which 
Mr. Maxwell alluded, I am reminded of an Indian 
saying in reference to this most widely distributed 
of metals, it is that the natives of Southern 
India when they have no other work go and work 
for gold in the nearest river and maketwo panams 
(3d) a day and it is on record that one made one 
day four fanams (6d). (Laughter and applause.) 

Lord Brassry moved a cordial yote of thanks 
to the lecturer in appreciative terms, to which 
Mr. Maxwell responded, thanking the various 
speakers and proposing thanks to the Chairman, 
and so at 10 p.m. ended a very largely attended 
and pleasant gathering. 


> 


SOUTH INDIAN AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
VERBIAL PHLOSOPHY. 
(Concluded ) 
Of the next series of proverbs Mr. Bengon says :— 
By far the most interesting series of sayings, &c. 
regarding the eeasons are those which follow, No, 117 
to 196. These are all based oa a system whereby 
the year is divided into 27 astral periods, called 
Karthulu, which are specified on the margin. By these 
the ryot regulates all his agricultural operations, and 
it is thus that a study of the sayings affords a very 
good idea of the characteristics the ryot expects, 
de ires,and drenda in the weather throughout the year. 
Tho great bulk of the sayings refer to the bnsiest 
part of the agricultural year, which is usually over 
except in so far as harvest is concerned, by December. 
Rain early in March is unusual, but occasionally 


*It has long existed in Jaya and the Straits, 
though not quite with such virulent effect as in Oeylon 
and India.—Ep, 7’. A. 
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heavy storms (117) do occur. Later on it is not s0 
uncommon and the pecularities (119) ascribed to its 
falling at different times between the middle of March 
and the beginning of May are not easily understcod. 
That rain during the latter part of April should be 
so unfortunate (No. 120 and 121) is not explicable, 
especially when the fall of rain rather eurlier (No. 118) 
and rather later (No. 123) is so highly prized. The 
usual extreme heat experienced in May and in June, 
if no rain falls, is noticed. Special attention is called 
to the value and importance attached to the June 
rains, although, as No. 126 shows, the usual fall in 
that month islight, The mungarz crop alluded to in 
No. 130 is the early crop. A special value is attached 
to a good opening of the season, and if the rain does 
not come in Mrugasira it is ardently looked for in 
Arudra. In the latter period, the fall should bo 
heavy—not drizzling—No. 136, and fears for the future 
will disappear. Following this, a spell of drier 
weather with light showers is expected (Nos. 137— 
142), from the begivning of July tothe middle of 
August, during which the early sowings maybe pushed 
forward. 

We quote a few specimens of the proverbs:— 

Rain in Mrugasira will make even an old bullock 
bellow. 

If rain fails after thunder in Uttara, if the king acts 
unjustly, and if the white-ant gets wings, the sequel will 
be very bard. 

If there be norain in Chitta, even an ant will suffer 
from heat, 

The influences believed to be exercised over the 
weather by certain stars or their sonjunction, and by 
certain natural phenomena, is shown in the next series 
of proverbs, from which we quote the following :— 

The labours of agrumbler and thunder before rain will 
end in nothing. 

If lightning fliehes in the west, even ea pig would not 
approach the water-course. 

If the fowl spreads out its 
heavy rain. 

There will be rain in three hours, if a frog croaks 
in an open place. 

If the gryllus croaks from a broken or leaky pot, 
rain ia sure to fall. 

Tf sheep flock together, there will be heavy rain. 

A cobweb in a paddy-field portends heavy rain. 

The appearance of dragon-flies is the sign of good 
rainfal). : 

If ants ascend trees, fields will yield in abundance, 
The next series of proverbs refers to plants supposed 
to afford indications of the weather. We quote as 
follows :— 

Mangoes for a good season, tamarinds for a bad 
one. 

Mangoes foretell famine, rose apples a good season, 

When the mango yields plentifuliy, people suffer very 
much from small-pox. 

Then come some proverbs relating to the nature of 
soils, The last of these is the following curious 
one ;— 

The soil under a fowl’s foot bears ten million 
colours. 

Mr. Benson explains this as follows :— 

In No. 274, the idea conveyed is that every inch of 
soil varies in colour: colour is, therefore, but a poor 
guide to classification. 

The next series of proverbs relates to tillages and 
general management. From Mr. Benson’s remarks 
on these we quote the following ;— 

No, 275 refers to the necessity for ploughing very 
frequently, as, according to the native system, one 
furrow will not run immediately over another except 
after crossing and recrossing several times. The suc- 
ceeding sayings all refer to the necessity for thorough 
tillage, and No, 280 alludes to the advantages of 
deep ploughing. No.281 is very interesting, and 
refers to the three main-stays of the South Indian 
farmer, In No. 254, the softness of the wood, which 
soon makes margosa wood wear out and the plough 
made of it become useless, is alluded to, and, in 
No. 285, the necessity for having a good leader to a 
string of ploughs, 


wings, itis a sign of 


The magili crops system, referred to in Nos. 288 and 
289, may be compared to the autumn ploughing of 
Englisn farming, as the chief feature of it is the break- 
ing up of land immediately after harvest. The egili 
crops, referred to in Nos. 290 and 291, are crops 
that are restorative (or enriching) from the treatment 
they receive. The Malas and Madigas, or the Pariahs, 
are regarded as the lowest and least competent 
members of the community, as being excessively 
stupid ; cf. Nos. 279, 288, 291 and 355, 

Nos. 292—297 allude to the essential characters of 
after cultivation and weeding. In No. 293, the pattisal 
is a harrowing, performei usually three days after 
eowing, to break up and loosen the surface soil so as 
to hasten sprouting. The same operation is referred 
toin No. 249, which shows that it must not be delayed. 
Garika, the Cynodon dactylon, is 8 common weed and 
if not thoroughly rooted out, soon overrun the land 
which then becomes useless for cultivation, No. 297. 

The valuo of manure is clearly shown in Nos: 298 
—301, and the manner in which it shonld be used in 
No. 302. Reference to No, 280 should again be made 
here. A cow trained in the native way will seldom 
give any milk unless her calf be present. No. 303 has 
its parallel in—* The feet of tke sheep are golden,” 
and shows the value attached sheep-folding. In 304, the 
practice of the shepherds hiring out their sheep to 
manure the land of the actual cultivators ia alluded to. 
The following are some of the proverbs alluded to:— 

If lacd is in good tilth, it wiJl yield even to a 
Pariah. 

Good tillage prevents disease; 

Leaf manure gives luxuriance ; 

Cattle manure increases the yield. 

One hoeing is equal to ten ploughings. 

A field without manure is as useless as a cow with- 
out her calf, 

lf there be enough manure, even an idiot will be 
a successful farmer. 

Apply cattle manure to dry land and leaf manure 
to wet (paddy) land. 

If you manure your field with the earth thrown up 
by whiteants, it will be productive. 

The next series of proverbs relates to crops and crop- 
ping. From Mr. Benson’s remarks we quote as 
follows :— 

The judicious adaption of crop to soil (No, 309) is 
well understood by the ryot, as also is the use of 
good ssed. No. 311 refers to the practice of sprouting 
paddy before sowing. The necessity for sowing at 
the proper time (Nos. 312-316) is strongly insisted on. 
The benefits of early sowing are also decisively pointed 
out,as well as the entire dependence of the farmer 
on the rains, No.320; the sist is the land tax. 

T he practice of thin sowing, alluded to in Nos, 322-328 
is very generally followed on dry land. The effect 
of thick sowing producing straw and thin sowing grain 
is well pointed out in Nos. 325-27. Transplanting 
(No. 329) is chiefly confined to paddy and to garden 
crops, and with the former is by no means universally 
followed. 

No. 333 alludes to the injury that may be done by 
part of the crop being unrips and go causing fermen- 
tation in the sheaf. 

No. 335: insists on the advantages of haying rain 
at any cost, whilst No. 336 refers to the injury it 
sometimes does it it comes immediately after sowing. 
As specimens of these proverbs we quote the fol- 
lowing :— 

Hven in dreams, the seed should be sown in proper 
season. 

A thin crop yields well, a thick one looks well. 

Rain before the seed sprouts is as painful to see ag 
the face of an enemy. 

Paddy forms the subject of the next series of pro- 
verbs. Mr. Benson says :— 

Nos, 3865 to 389 relate solely to this crop and bring 
out the main points regarding the treatment of it 
pretty fully, Paddy cogs not like a poor soil, No. 360 ; 
it requires care and atcention, No. 366; and land 
when being prepared for it should be thoroughly 
levelled, No. 369; and properly weeded, No, 370, 
The orop requires a large amount of water, Nos, 379 
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and 376. No, 379 is tantamount to saying “ earl 
planting should be thin, late planting thick.’ In Nos. 
380, and 381, early sowing is shown to be valuable, 
and in Nos, 382 to 385 the results of late sowing 
to be disastrous. No. 385, alludes to the fact that 
such late sowings rarely come to anything. No, 362 
the chitta (an insect), which attacks the leaves and 
stalks of the paddy, is believed to do the crop good, 
if the attack be timely, as it leads to greater vigor. 
In No. 387, the paddy crop is understood to be 
speaking: the meaning being that it becomes ripe at 
that time. 
We quote the following :— 

Will sugarcane and paddy grow on poor coil ? 

Watch and you have a paddy field; neglect and 
you have only.a waste. 

A paddy field without weeding is Jike a temple 
without a god. 

Growing tailed paddy is like befriending a blood- 
sucker. 

A stream for a rice field, a troop for a chief. 
Other crops form the subjects of the noxt batch 
of proverbs. The following are some of them— 

CHolum succeeding cholum will not'grow well. 

The first part of a maize cob and the last part of 
a tobacco leaf are the best parts. 

In a bad season, even red gram does not grow. 

When you take up land, sow horse gram: before 
you relinquish it, crop it with gingelly. 

An easterly wind to green:gram, and mouth disease 
to cattle (sre injurious). 

An impoverished man should sow gingelly. 

Did castor cultivation ever pay well ? 

Ten ploughings for cotton. 

If sugarcane runs crooked, it does not get bitter. 

The more you press sugarcane, gingelly seed, or a 
Sudra, the better will the result be. 

(Transplant) brinjals old and paddy tender. E 

If we touch a pumpkin it decays, and if we walk 
over a water-melon plant, it grows well. 

Garlic is as good as ten mothers’ care. 

Water obtained after cleaning rice is injurious to 
coconut plants. 
The last batch of proverbs relates to live stock. 
From Mr. Benson’s remarks we quote as follows :— 

The number of sayings on this subject is com- 
paratively limited and-they sare not very comprehensive. 

No. 464 alludes to the real extravagance of purchas- 
ing poor cattle. Nos. 466 to 472 give varied advice 
as to purchasing stock—color, horns, legs and tail, 
are all to be taken into account. In No. 469 the 
seven members are the legs, horns and neck. In No. 
471, the bullock referred to is one that has been 
troublesome to break in, The birth ofa short-tailed, 
or of a blind animal in a man’s herd are believed to 
be followed by the results noticed in No. 472 against 
each. No. 473 indicates much carelessness in breeding, 
Nos. 478—481 allude specially to the necessity for 
feeding cattle well; tte last montioned alluding 
specially to tue value of fodder given to cattle in 
the early morning before they go to work. The 


Buttukadimi is the binauclea parvifolia. No, 482 alludes . 


to what is seldom practised, i.¢., littering cattle well 
in their stalls. The high value set on dairy cattle is 
referred to in several sayings, many of which conyey 
practical hints :—Thus No. 487 refersto the grest care 
required by milch cattle; Nos. 488 and 489, to the 
necessity for feeding them well; No. 490, to the value 
of breeding; No. 492, to the prevailing idea that a 
she-buffalo will yield as much whether milked once 
or ‘twice a day; Nos. 495—498, to the difficulties ex- 
perievced in milking cows which have lost their calves; 
No. 500, to the habit of concealing the value of a 
mijker as long as she lives; No. 502, to the practice 
which prevails in places of turning out the buffalo 
fo act as the village scavenger ; and No, 503, to the 
way in which the calf is usually half-starved.. No, 
504 alludes tothe fact that the care of the she- 
buffiloes is especially the women’s work. Tew of the 
ryots’ cows oalve annually (No. 505), and the calyes 
of those that do are usually puny. The belief that 
a cow Will invariably kick (No. 506) when they are 
being milked leads to their legs always being tied, 


Nos. 509 and 510 allude to the differences in the 
qualities of bullocks and he-buffaloes for draught pur- 
poses. In No. 513, the necessity for branding in 
exactly the right spot, being as great as that of speak- 
ing to the point, is alluded to. 

The following are specimens of the proverbs :— 

High-priced cloths and low-priced cattle should not 
be bought. 

Purchase without further inquiry a bull with thin 
horns. 

One word is enough for a good man, and ono 
stroke fora good bullock. 

A bullock withouta nose-string anda child brought 
up by a widow are uncontrollable. 

The ploughman wko works a bullock for more than 
ten years is sinful. 

Property is the strength of man, food that of a beast. 

There will be no want in a house where the 
churn and the spinning wheel are at work. 

There are sixty-six varieties of sweetmeats in the 
udder of the cow. 

Look to the mother before you marry the daughter, 
milk a buffalo before you buy it. A 

Though a she-buffalo eat filth, will the milk be 
spoilt ? 

To keep an elephant a man requires a district; 
to achee a horse village; to keep a she-buffalo a 
maid. 

Cultivation with buffaloes is useless. 

We have thus given specimens of this interesting 
collection ; and we hope that we shall foon see 
in print a similar collection of the wise saws of 
our Ceylon agriculturists. 


i 


Brick TEA AS CuRRENCY.—Mr. Julius M. 
Price, the special artist of the Illustrated London 
News, in his description of his journey across 
Mongolia writes :— 


The currency of Mongolia is peculiar, and re- 
quires much experience to understand it. On one 
occasion I bought some trifling article and paid for 
in it Russian money, which the Mongols are, at any 
rate, shrewd enough never to refuse. But imagine 
my surprise when, for the change, I was handed a 
small slab of brick-tea and two dirty little bits of 
floss silk, which I should have passed unnoticed in 
the gutter. These rags, which intrinsically were 
probably worth less than a farthing, represented 
twenty kopeks (sixpence), as I was informed, while the 
tea was equivalent to thirty kopeks. This tea, by 
the way, is the only real currency throughout Mon- 
golia: the silkis becoming gradually obsolete probabl 
because it wears out too soon, whereas the tea wi 
stand almost any amount of hard wear. <A ‘‘ brick” 
of tea, sixteen inches long by eight wide and about 
one-and-a-half thick, represents sixty kopeks, equal 
to one shilling and sixpence. If a smaller sum is 
necessary, the brick is cut up into sections worth six 
or ten kopeks each, and even these are again sub- 
divided by the poorer Mongols. It is curious to 
note that, althouyh Mongolia is really Chinese ter- 
ritory, eveything is Russian, so to speak; and even the 
tea and silk represent an equivalent in Russian and 
not Chinese money. Some ofthe Russian merchants 
in Ourga have even adopted a sort of private bank- 
note system, so as to do away with the bother of 
having to keep a large stock of loose cash—that is, of 
“brick” —always handy. These notes represent so 
many bricks each, and are redeemable on demand; 
but I hear that the Mongols prefer the bulky article 
to the flimsy paper substitute. When, after a time, 
this currency pecones injured by hard usage, and 
chipped round the edges, it is used for the usual pur- 
poses of tea, and it may be imagined what a delight- 
ful beverage it makes after it has been passing from 
hand to hand for some months among the dirty Mon- 
gols. However, these childern of the desert are 
not fastidious, and the greasy-looking stuff is broken 
up and literally put to stew in the common caldron 
of the “yourt,” where, eaten with millet seed, it 
makes a dish much appreciated for some days. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


InpIAN TEA IN FRANcE.—In another column we 
reproiuce a report of the first statutory meeting of 
tne Palais Indien ‘fea Houses, Limited, which was 
held at the registered office, under tho presidency 
of Mr, R. B. Magor. Wo would eall the attention 
of our readers to the excellent work which is being 
done by this company. It is with regret that wo learn 
that the company has received but very limited sup- 
port from the members of the tea industry, and that for 
this reacon it is in contemplation to appcal for further 
subsoriptions, reither to the outside public or to the 
Ceylon tea growers. It would manifestly be of immense 
advantage tothe Indian tea community to keep, more or 
less, in its own hands this enterprise, and utilise it for 
its own purposes. If it is allowed to drop into the 
hands merely of a circle of shareholders, who may 
wish to utilise it solely for profit, or into the hands 
of the Ce;lon industry, its special raison d’étre, namely 
the pushing of the interests of Indian tea only, will 
disappear, and it may ultimately descend, some day 
into a mere Congou-selling establishment, or, at any 
rate, altogether lose its original and much tobe de- 
sired character. We urge on our readers—those who 
have been tardy in supporting it—to obtain a share- 
holder’s footing in the company, either as debenture 
holders or as preference shareholders. The Board of 
the company is a thoroughly representative one, the 
secretary is a gentleman whose interest is altogether 
bound up in Indian tea planting, and should any one 
fail to be satisfied with what is known of the com- 
pany’s work, he has only to present himeelf at the 
offices of the company at 188, Leadenhall Street, to 
be furnished with the full information regarding the 
whole working of the Paris business from its commence- 
ment to the present time. Our readers will observe 
that the next forward movement of the company is to 
make a great show of Indian tea at the forthcoming 
Chicago Exhibition, en opportunity which, undoubtedly, 
should not be neglected, 

Lossrs In THE CHINA TEA TRraDE.—AS maby im- 
porters of China tea supposed to have been losing 
mouey for years it can only be imagined that cither 
the sums lost ere not very lerge, or that the said 
importers can thrive on them. ‘There are now ru- 
mours in the “Lane” that further heavy losses have 
been made in the Ohina tea trade. Those who know 
most about this business speak of £750,000 as a mivi- 
mum of the amount of loss to be made up between 
now and the end of the year. Itis quite evident that 
the game of losing money cannot go onforever. In 
the absence of any other results the present state of 
affairs should atleast lead in some interesting informa- 
tion being given on the subject of ‘how to continue to 
trade on reputed losses,” 

Cryton TEA Sate Days.—Tho 
of Oeylon tea which have recently been placed 
on the market have been the means of again raise 
ing tke question as to whether somo alteration in 
present arrangements conld not be made for regulating 
supplies. A meeting of the Tea Brokers’ Association is 
to be held today, when the question will be considered, 
At the last meeting of the Tea Committee of the Cey- 
lon Association the matter was ander consideration, 
and the following resolution was adopted :—* That a 
letter be addressed to the chairman of tho Wholesale 
Tea Dealers’ Association euquiring if he has any special 
suggestion +0 make on the subjeot, and asking if it 
would tend ¢o lessen the pressure if in cach week two 
entire days were devoted to Ceylon sales.” As an 
instance of the large increase, it may be pointed out 
that the sales for the ten months of the current year 
have exceeded those of the same period in 1890 by 
16,000,000 Ib. 

Tua SaLEs wirHour Ruserve.—It used to be the 
custom, when the words “without reserve” were 
printed in a catalogue, that tea was sold in the Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, to the highest 
biddor, but complaints, says the Grocer, have been 
freely made recently of the inconsistency of im- 
porters putting up their teasfor sale with the intima- 
tion referred to, and yet either attending the public 
sale themselves and buying the tea ia, or protecting it 


large supplies | 


by the bids of their representatives. Of course, every 
man hae a right to do what he likes with his own. If 
he puts a tea up for sale by public auction in the ordi- 
bary way, and the bids do not reach the prices he wishes 
to obtain, no one can object to his either withdrawing 
the tea or making a higher bid, either directly or in- 
directly ; but when the words ‘to be sold without re- 
serve’ are printed in the catalogue as an inducement 
to buyers to attend thesale, the buyer has a right to 
expect the importer or his broker will accept the high- 
est bid, and thus fulfil one of the conditions upon which 
the sale is attended and an offer made. There can only 
be one end to such an inconvenient and irregular 
proceeding ; buyers will abstain from attending the 
sales of any broker who misleads the public by having 
such words printed on a catalogue and does not carry 
them out faithfully, Wecan hardly think importers 
have fully considered the consequence of adopting such 
an ill-advised course, for they cannot wish to drive 
away their best supporters, and that they will assuredly 
do unless they maintain the correct principle of 
selling teas strictly in accordance with the terms of the 
catalogue, The recognised conditions of public sales 
are already drawn up elmost entirely in favour of 
the seller, and require amendment in several parti- 
culars. In the interests of the importers we advise 
them not to provoke buyers in the manner indicated, 
or they may have to consider the whole subject of 
the public sale conditions, and this, without doubt 
would not be to their ultimate advantage. 5 

Last Werrx’s TEA Sates.—The Produce Markets’ 
Review says :—“ There bas been a considerable falling- 
off in the quantity of Indian tea brought forward 
but the demand for all good grades remains steady, 
with a hardening tendency in some cases. Weil. 
selected teas of any grade continue to meet with 
good competition, aod have probably now touched 
the lowest point; they are in many cases cheaper 
than at any time last season, The excellent value 
offering, especially for really good liquoring sorts under 
ls, is shown by the increasing consumption, and 
although the exports from Calcutta will probably be 
8,000,000 lb. more than last year, most of this increage 
has already been disposed of. At the public sales 
39,369 packages were offered, against about 43,000 
last week, of which 3,500 were withdrawn. There was 
& good enquiry for all good medium and fine descrip- 
tions st steady prices, while the finest sorts fetched 
firm rates, About 20,000 packeges of Ceylon teas 
were offered st Tuesday’s sale, but the dealers showed 
little inclination to buy, except at lower prices, and 
a reduction of from 4d to 4d was established in 
common to medium teas. A strong impetus has thus 
been imparted to the country demand, and most of 
the tea eold has probably already passed into the 
hands of country buyers. Good teas, however, con- 
tinue to be enquired for at fully late rates, and for 
fine liquoring Pekoes at from 10d to 161d there has 
been increased competition. The quality of the teas 
shown has again been disappointing, and it is to be 
hoped it willimprove.. The arrivals for the week are :— 
The ‘Olen Sinclair,” ‘ City of Edinburgh,” “Dictator,” 
and ** Scindia” from Oalcutta; ‘+ Yorkshire, ‘‘Massilia,” 
and “Clan MeIinnon,” from Oolombo; «* Sutlej” and 
“Gaekwar” from Calcutta and Colombo; “ Keemun,” 
from Yokohama Shanghai, Foochow, Hong Kong, and 
Colombo; “‘Glonfalloch,” from Shanghai, Foochow, Hong 
Kong, end Colombo; and the “Radnorshire” from Hong 
Kong. The Grocer says :—‘ Quite alow range of prices 
is now being established in Indian as well as other 
branches of the tea trade, and the only question 
Jeft undecided is whether the reduced values ruling are 
attributable to a deterioration in the quality or to a 
feeling of heaviness in the market. We are inclined to 
think that both these facts may be urged ss a reason 
for the present cheapness of Indian tea, which is likely 
to continue so Jong as the plethora of supply exists, or 
at least until importers cease to preas forward their 
consignments to such an extraordinary degree as they 
have dono of late. Ags an outcome of the increasing 
pressure to sell Oeylon tea on two days of the week, it 
is uncer stood that a meeting will shortly be called to 
consider the expediency of having different arrange- 
ments for holding publio sales in the future.” 
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Tur ADULTERATION or Propuce.—Tea under this 
category occupies much the same position as the 
subject-matter of the well-known chapter on ‘‘ Snakes 
in Iceland.” Thereis no tea adulteration now if the 
official report on food analysie issued by the Local 
Government Board may be taken as conolusive. 
The following shows samples of some produce 
examined during the year, and the percentage of 
cases in which adulteration was reported :—Coffee : 
Nomber of samples examined, 1,733: number of eam- 
ples adulterated, 266; percevtage aduiterated in 1889, 
14:9; percentage adulterated in 1890, 153. Sugar: 
Numter of samples examined, 246; number of samples 
adulterated, 34; percentage adulterated in 1889, 0; 
percentage adulterated in 1890, 13°8. Pepper : Number 
of samples examined, 1,329 ; number of samples adulter- 
ated, 75; percentage adulterated in 1889, 8°9 ; percent- 
age adulterated in 1890, 5:6. Tea: Number of samples 
examined, 349 ; number of samples adulterated, 0 ; per- 
centage adulterated in 1889, 0'5 ; percentage adulterated 
in 1890, 0:0. The number of samples of coffee condemn- 
ed is very high, the adulterant being almost invariably 
chicory, and the proportion used being often enormous. 
Proceedings were taken in 171 cases, and fines amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £179 were imposed. Of these, 
one was of £20, two of £10, two between £5 and £10, 
and four of £5. Of the 246 samplea of sugar examined, 
nearly one-seventh were reported as having been co- 
loured with an aniline dye of an amber tint in order to 
make white crystals of beet sugar imitate the most 
valuable Demerara. The quantity of the dye used 
however, is very minute. In the case of pepper, 
adulteration a few years ago was on the increase, 
owing to the use of ginger fibre from which the active 
properties had been abstracted by the ginger beer 
manufactories, and which, after being dried, was ground 
up with peppercorns. This practice, however, seems 
to be now out of favour, and the percentage of samples 
condemned, which in 1886 was no less than 13, sank 
in 1890 to 5-6. 

Smart.—In his monthly journal, Night and Day, 
Dr. Barpardo makes the following announcement :— 
“The Dalukola Tea Company will give 1d to the 
Homes for every pound of tea sold, the labels for 
which are senttome. As a pound of tea is sold for 
2s, this offer amounts to nearly 5 per cent on all 
pales. As I can personally bear witness to the really 
fine quality of this tea (every packet of which has 
been sealed up in Ceylon), I imagine lam doing my 
readers as good & service in bringing it to their 
notice as I shall do my Homes if a vast number of 
labels are forthwith returned to me by purchasers.” 

A Svucar. Boom.—There is a “boom” in sugar, 
the price of which has advanced in Mincing Lane 
more than £1 103 per ton. The advance has 
been established without the excitement which has 
characterised similar movements of past years, end 
has been due, not to the unreasoning fears of bear 
operators, but to the steadily-growing conviction that 
without the check of enhanced values, consumption 
will more than absorb the world’s supply. Year by 
year the p:oduction of sugar bas been on a more 
gigantic scale, but this year the crop of beet suger 
—the basis of speculation—ia stated to be seriously 
deficient.—H. and C. Marl, Nov. 20. 
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A POSSIBLE COALFIELD NEAR MADRAS, 


Twenty years ago Mr. R. Bruce Foote, late of the 
Geological Survey of India, in company with Messrs, 
O. A. Oldham and W. King also of the Geological 
Survey, examined and mapped geologically the District 
in the neighbourhood of Madras, and pub'ished the 
results in the “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India’ Vol. X., Part I. At that time certain plant beds 
were indentified as corresponding with the Rajiwahal 
Series of the Upper Gondwana system, but owing to 
the very level nature of the country, and the difficulty 
of obtaining sections, it was impossible to say posi- 
tively what formation Jay next below these plant beds, 


It was however, supposed that the Lower Gondwanas, 


the formation in which nearly all the coal seams are 
found in India, might possibly be found at come 
depth below. Now, after a lapse of twenty years it 
has been proved beyond all doubt that the Lower 
Gondwanas are present and the discovery is due to 
the enterprise and perseverance of the Rev. 8. Dominic, 
a priest of the Roman Oatholic Church, in sinking 
an artesian boring witk the object of obtaining a 
permanent supply of water. This Loring he com- 
menced so far back as April 1886, but owing to veri- 
ous interruptions of the work, it was not sunk further 
than 272 feet by lest May. In that month Mr. Bruce 
Foote went at Father Dominic’s invitation, to inspect 
the boring which is situated in Plece’s Gerdens, in 
the Conjeveram taluq of the Ohingleput District, and 
to give his advice on the prospects of the boring. 
The results of the inspection were published at the 
end of Jast August in a Government Oider on Mr. 
Bruce Foote’s report, which we publichin another 
colamn. The opinion there expressed by Mr. Bruce 
Foote does not appear to hsve impressed the Medras 
Government much, although it sanctioned an additional 
grant cf R500 to Father Dominic for carrying the 
boring down to a greater depth. Two gentlemen 
in Madras, however, considered the subiect of such 
enormous importance that they immediately paid 


a visit to Place’s Gardens, carefully inspeoted 
the specimens raised from the lowest parts 
of the boring, and have since obtained regular 


information in regard to the further indications dis- 
closed by ifs progress downwards. The borirg has 
now reached a depth of 296 feet, the last 24 feet 
having pierced a bed of black clay which has become 
steadily richer in bitumen, and under which there ara 
fair reasons for hoping that acoal ceam maybe met. 
In the meanwhile a more detailed report has, we 
understand, been cbtained from Mr. Bruce Foote, who 
has expressed, in even more decided terms, his opi- 
nion that an extensive coal field will probably be found: 
under, or in the neighbourhood of Place’s Gardens. 
Messrs. Leighton sud Co., who bave the matter in 
hand, after obtaining Mr. Bruce Fcote’s advice as to 
what lands to select, have lest no time jn applying 
to Government for prospecting rights over a large 
tract, and they have received sagsurauces from the 
Madras Governmert that it will do everything in its 
power to expedite the work of proving whether coal 
is to be had there or not. A Oompany, to be called 
The Arconum Coal Oompany, Limited, is already in 
course of formation, and it 1s intended to raise captal 
in the first place to search for coal seams by means 
of steam boring machinery.—lM. Mail, Nov. 18th. 

[If coal is found near. Madras there may yet 
be hope for coal in Ceylon.—Ep. 7. A.] 


en 
PALAIS INDIEN TEA HOUSES. 


The statutory general meeting of the Palais Indien 
Tca Houses, Limited, was held on Friday at the offices 
oftke company, Rochester Buildings, 138, Leadenhall 
Street, E. C., Mr, R. B. Magor in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. A. Roberts) read the notice 
convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—As this is merely 
the statutory meeting, there are no accounts to submit 
to you. But ss it was thought possible there might be 
some shareholders present who would Jike to have come 
information about the progress of the company, and 
whatit has been doing, a few facts and figures have been 
prepared, which I will submit to you. The origin 
of the business is familiar-to you. The Indian tea 
importers subscribed the sum of £3,000 t» bring 
forward their products at the Paris Exhibition, 
1889. Owing to the very large sum that had to be 
paid to the British Commission and the unsuiteble 
situation of the Indian Palace, it was found that 
if the committee had withdrawn from Paris at the 
clore of the Exhibition most of the money would have 
teen expended without any pronounced advantage to 
the tea industry, and any effect that might have been 
produced in the minds of the French people with re- 
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gard to the advantages of tea-drinking or the merits 
of Indian tea would have soon disappeared. The com~ 
mittee therefore wisely resolved to find a little more 
money, and continuethe work in Parisin the hope of 
recovering zi some future date some portion of the 
outlay. With this in view, a house for the sale of 
dry Indian teas was opened at 204, Rue de Rivoli. 
from the experience of the Associated Téa Planters 
‘in America it was felt that this alone would nct lead to 
very satisfactory results. It was necessary to reach the 
tea-drinkiog public, aud no simpler way of doing this 
could be devised than to continue in outside permapent 
establishments the work that had been commenced 
in the Indian Palace. Tea rooms were, therefore, 
fitted up in the Indian style inthe most frequented 
parts of the city at which pure Indian tea is sold in 
cup and in packets. The firat of these places was 
only opened on November 25, 1890, almost a year 
ago, the second in the end of Apri!, and the third 
in the month of May this year. At this stage the 
present company was formed. It was thought that 
the business had sufficiently developed to warrant 
the enterprise being taken over by those who had 
hitherto found the bulk of the capital, so that, as 
it became lucrative, their previous outlay might be 
recouped. A prospectus was issued in July last, and 
a scheme arranged under which the previous guarantors 
mainly found the additional capital necessary for 
present requirements in Paris, Owing to the short 
time the branches have been opened it will be seen 
that opinions as to ultimate success must be moro 
or jess speculative. Nevertheless, the time that has 
passed does much to warrant an opinion being formed, 
The two first tea-rooms are in the best part of 
Paris, one near the Opera House and the other 
in the Avenue des Champs Elysées. They are 
most conveniently situated for that portion of the 
French peopie that have been, even in a smail way, 
accustomed to drink tea. From the moment the 
doors were opened these establishments received a 
considerable measure of eupport. it was evident that 
they met a want which had been felt. In each, 
Indian tea is served ina separate pot, with milk and 
sugar, for half-a-franc (say 43d), and the service is 
much better than anything of the kind in England. 
The company took over the business in the midst 
of the holiday season, when everyone who can 
afford to do so leaves Paris for about two months. 
During that period the returns fell off, but they did 
not sink to a lower point than might fairly have 
been expeoted, and with this exception the progress 
has been continuou3 from the time each house was 
opened, It is most satisfactory, therefore, for us to 
be able to report that at the moment the holiday 
makers came back the returns at once increased 
practically to the highest level they had even reached. 
Now every week and month shows such satisfactory 
progress that it seems probable that each of these 
places will be paying within three or four months, 
As refreshment houses of this nature cannot be expected 
to make a good return on the day they are opened, 
probably this is as good a result as could be anywhere 
achieved. The committee felt that their work in 
Paris would not be satisfactory if they did not break 
new ground and try to develop a taste for tea amongst 
portion of the population not yet accustomed to 
drink it. It was with this end in view that the 
third premises were taken. They are more in the 
east of Paris, situated in the Boulevarde Bonne 
Nouvelle, nearly opposite the Lycée, and in the 
neighbourhood of some of the large theatres, 
This place also is showing steady progress, 
and as the premises are most advantageously 
situated, there is every reason to hope that in a 
little time they will be as satisfactory as the others. 
Probably these three establishments are the only 
places in which one is gure of getting a drink of pure 
Indian tea. Nothing else is supplied in therestaurants. 
Although we consider it advisable to keep other kinds 
of dry tea, especially Oeylon, in stock, the total sales 
are over 90 per cent Indian, Every opportunity is 
taken to attract attention to Indian teas, Since the 
great exhibition, where a gold and silyer medal wore 


obtained, two other medals have been gained. This year 
there was a very interesting exhibition opened in the 
Champs Elysees in the month of August, which remains 
open till the end of November. The company were 
offered a large salon here, rent free, subject to a mode- 
rate commission on their takings, and in this room 
an increasing business has been done, In August 800 
persons were served there, in September 950, and 
in October 1,586, showing a satisfactory increase. A 
business of this nature requires more capital than 
shops in whieh dry tea only is served. Suitable 
fittings and furniture must be provided, and the 
best situations must be secured, allof which cost # good 
deal of money. Probably there will be not difficulty in 
finding of the money that willbo required for extension 
irom time to time, if it can be shown that a fair return 
will be made. The figures that are atour disposal up to 
the present are, of course, not conclusive ; névertheless, 
I think, they will be regarded as satisfactory. Our 
total sales in the year 1889 was over 16,000 francs, in 
1890 over 30,000 francs, and in 1891 (estimating the 
two last months of the year‘on the basis of the others) 
they will be over 120,000 francs, Seeing that two of 
the places have only been opened since May, it is 
fair to anticipate that nextyear will see a very con- 
siderable, if not quite proportionate increase. There 
is the strictest supervision from the London offices of 
the company, where daily returns are received. The 
directors feel thatthese factsshould be sufficient to 
satisfy the shareholders. It willbe asked, ‘‘ What ig 
to be our future progress ?’’ There is no intention at 
present to open more branches in Paris. Efforts will 
be concentrated toimprove those already going. There 
is astcong feeling, however, that something should bo 
done inother quarters. A favourable space for build- 
ings at the Ohicago Exhibition has been practically 
securei, and seeing that the consumption of tea 
there is about 1;lb. por head of the population 
against about }0z. in France, good results will prob- 
ably attend an energetic efforsé made in the samo 
judicious manner, If the resources of the company 
admit it the directors would consider the practica- 
bility of opening similar branches in other parts of 
Europe, Possibly good prospects also await such 
attempts in Nice, Milan, Vienna, and Berlin. There 
can be no doubt but that the work of opening new 
markets becomes more important year by year. In 
the face of the large estimate of the present crop 
and the low London prices, together with the annually 
increasing yield, I think that even the busiest should 
be willing to spare a few moments to consider whether 
the organisation that is furnished by the Palais Indien 
Tea Houses Limited, is not one that would pay all 
those who are interested in Indian tea to support. 

Mr. Bullock (chairman of the Upper Assam and 
Assam Frontier Companies) referred to a visit he had 
paid to the company’s branches in Paris, and expressed 
a desire that only Indian tea should be sold at them, 

Mr. Seton wished to point out, in case there might be 
any misconception about what Mr. Bullock had said, that 
the question of a certain admixture of other teas with 
Indian tea in the first place had been frequently before 
the Board. The matter had been fully discussed and it was 
not without a full knowledge of all the aspects of 
the question that what had becn referred to had 
taken place. Quite recently, however, the Board 
feeling that there had been a great deal of criti- 
cism about the tea sold not being all Indian toa, 
called for special reports on the subject of the respective 
quantities of Indian and other teassold and they were 
pleased to find from those reports that the teas sold, 
other than Indian, constituted a very small propor- 
tion indeed—only one per cent. 

Mr. Thomas Lough said that in the course of a 
few months Mr. Bu!lock’s wishes would be carried 
into effect. There were several practical difficulties to 
deal with, but the board had taken steps to obtain 
the end desired. 

After some further discussion, the proceedings con- 
cluded with a vote of thanks to the chairman, pro- 
posed by Mr. Bullock and seconded by Mr, Seton,— 
H, and C, Mail, Nov. 20, 
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LARGE PIECES OF AMBERGRIS. 


The exceedingly high prices(equal to fully three 
times the weight in gold of the drug) which perfu- 
mers have been compelled to pay for the finest 
ambergris lately is the best proof of the indispensa- 
bility of the drug in the preparation of high-ciasa 
perfumes. For over a year the price of the best 
ambergris has now ranged from 180s. to 200s. per 
oz., and until quite lately there did not seem to be 
any prospect of an early fall in prices. Tho small 
compass within which a very valuable quantity of 
the drug may be imported without attracting atten- 
tion, and the ease with which the requirements of 
the Customs regulations that all goods imported 
shall be entered under their proper name and at 
their full value may be circumvented, where it is 
deemed advisable to keep quiet concerning a con- 
signment of ambergrie, render it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to follow closely the imports of the drug. It is 
stated, for instance, that although for many months 
fine ambergris has been thought to be exceedingly 
scarce in our market—and the visible supplly has 
been so in reality—there has been a far greater supply 
available than has appeared on the surface. Under 
these circumstances, the recent importation, to 
which we drew attention in our trade report, of a 
piece of ambergris from Melbourne weighing, it is 
said, 136 lb., and valued at 10,000/., naturallv 
caused a good deal of excitement. The piece is 
believed to be the same which was captured by a 
black man in Tasmania some time ago, and of 
which we gave a description. But the matter still 
remains shrouded in some mystery, for the London 
consignees of the parcel refuse to show the piece 
to anyone, and even decline to give the slightest 
Information of any value. Whether this policy is 
& Wise one or not is an arguable question; it is 
certain, however, that the mysteriousness of the 
consignees has not assisted in allaying the fears 
of a heavy fall in the price of the drug that 
were the natural outcome of the announcement of 
the large importation. 1t may be presumed, 
however, that the consigness will want to dispose 
of the drug, and it is certain that they will not 
be able to do so without showing their hand. 

The historiological references to ambergris have 
recently been enriched by the publication, under 
the auspices of the Hakluyt Society, of the account 
of the voyages of Francois Leguat, a French Hugue- 
not, to the isles of Rodriguez and Mauritius, Java, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The Sicur Leguat’, 
yoyages were made during the years 1691 and 1698, 
and in his narrative frequent references are found 
to the precious perfume. He states that it occurs 
plentifully on the shores of Mauritius, as well as 


of the island now known ae Reunion, in the Indian . 


Ocean, due east of Madagascar, and also on those 
of the little island of MRedriguez, in the same 
latitude, where, to quote his words, ‘‘ the sea brings 
up yellow amber and ambergreece.’’ The word 
“amber-gris’’ (grey amber) was, in fact, given to 
the substance expressly to distinguish it from the 
ordinary or yellow amber. Possibly both were 
believed to be of common or allied origin. Amber- 
gris has been a prized and costly luxury for 
centuries, though the Sieur Leguat does not appear 
to have been quite alive to the value of the drug 
until taught by bitter experience. At Rodriguez he 
found a large piece of the substance, and carried 
it along as a curiosity, not knowing the true ims 
portance of the find, ‘That piece of ambergris 
wrought its discoverer cruel misfortunes. It weighted 
about 6 lb, and as Leguat’s party no longer cared 
to carry it, they disposed of it for a trifle to a 
Dutch artisan of the island, which was then a 
Dutob colony, The colonisjs were stringently for- 


bidden to own or trade in the commodity, which 
was a monopoly of the Dutch Trading Company, 
who forwarded to Batavia all the ambergris iound 
on its outlying stations, and from that port shipped 
the drug to Holland for gale. When the Governor 
of Rodriguez learnt that Leguat’s party had traded 
in the eubstance, he seized all their belongings, 
and finally banished them to a barren island rock, 
where they suffered grest hardships. In the 
“London Price Ourrent of Colonial Produce” of 
1777, which we reproduced in facsimile last year, 
ambereris is quoted at 40s. to 45s. per oz. troy 
for “gray fine,” while Irish amber, obtained on 
the Atlantic coasts of the Emerald Isle, was valued 
at 25s. per oz. Considering the respective purchasing 
powers of money two centuries ago and at the present 
day, these prices are quite equal to the average 
value of ambergris in recent years. 

So plentiful was ambergris on the shores of the 
islands in the Indian Ocean in the seventeenth 
and eighteen centuries that some islets off the north- 
east coast of Mauritius became known es the “ Isles 
a@’Ambre,” Ambergris was also found in the Japa- 
nese waters; and the Dutch traders not only kept 
Europe supplied with it from their emporium in 
Batavia, but also imported it into the dominions 
of the various Eastern potentates with whom they 
came into contact. A piece almost rivalling the 
latest giant find was imported from Batavia into 
Madras in 1699, and is described in contempcrary 
chronicles as a ‘‘very stately piece of Ambergriese, 
upwards of 800 oz.” On the Madras * islands, again, 
west of Ceylon, ambergris, according to another 
seventeenth century-traveller was more plentiful 
than in any other part of the Indies. Any of it 
found on shore had to be delivered up to the king, 
the penalty for failing to comply with this order 
being the cutting-off of the culprit’s hand. 

In the writings of earlier travellers references to 
ambergris are also by no means infrequent. Zanzi- 
bar was famous for its ambergris from before the 
time of Marco Polo. But there is no need to hark 
back to the half-forgotten worthies whe made history 
in the Indies centuries ago for accounts of gigantic 

ieces of the valuable drug. It is true that the 
argest single piece recorded in history as an authen- 
tic find (it weighed 182 lb.) was one purchased 
from the King of Tydore by the Dutch Hast India 
Company nearly two centuries ago, but from 
America stories have since come of pieces many 
times heavier than that of the King of Tydore’s, 
It is only fair to say, however, that these American 
stories have never been backed by trustworthy 
evidence. Hence the account of the find, in the year 
1853, by the schooner ‘‘ Watchman,” of Nantucket, 
of 640 lb. of ambergris in a whale floating on the 
high seas, with the stories of a 560-lb. piece brought 
home by an American whaler in 1886, of a 266-lb. 
trophy captured by a New Bedford whaler, and 
of a 180-lb. piece taken out of a whale near the 
Windward Islands, may be dismissed as ‘‘not 
proven’’; and the mass: of detail with which some 
of these accounts are embellished may fairly be 
regarded as baving been added simply ‘“‘to lend 
artistic verisimilitude toa bold and unconvincing 
narrative,’ as Mr. Gilbert has it. 

It is a fact, however, that in 1882 a piece of 
ambergris weighing 12 lb., and found in @ gravel- 
pit in New Zealand, was sold in the London market. 
lt realised an average price of about 85s. per oz. 
There is also a story current that a well-known 
Mincing Lane broker was instructed some years 
ago to sell ‘‘a barralful” of ambergris which had 
been for many years in the unappreciated pos- © 
session of a gentleman who was altogether unaware 
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of the nature of the substance of which he was 


the fortunate owner. The barrelful proved to be 
embergris of very fair commercial quality, and 
was disposed of with careful management, at the 
full market value of the day, tho broker wisely 
nover hinting to anyone until the last piece was 
sold how great was the quantity entrusted to his 
care, for fear of spoiling the market. 

The greater part of the ambergris sold in London 
during the last few years has been that obtained 
by the New Zealand and Vasmanian whalers who 
ply their trade in the Antarctic Ocean. Whale- 
fishing was Once an important industry in Tasma- 
nis, and quite a large fleet of whalers was owned 
by Hobart firms. Now the Tasmanian industry bas 
practically ceased to exist, and there is no hope 
of its revival. New Zealand still possesses fisheries 
of some importance, and will probably continue to 
supply our market with much of ils ambergris for 
many years to come. Meanwhile spermaceti whales 
are getting scarcer year by year, and the time may 
soon come when the scarcity of ambergris shall be 
chronic instead of spasmodic. It is to be hoped 
that before that date science will have taught us 
how to supplant nature in the production of amber- 
gris; but at present there are no indication what- 
ever of an eflicient synthetic substitute —Chemist 
and Druggist. 

—————_—_———_——_ 
NOTES ON POPULAR &CIENCEH. 
By Dr. J. E, TAYLor, F.LS., F-G.S., &¢., 
Epiror or “Science Gossip.” 


Professor Bailey, an American botanist, has been 
reporting on the experiments recently made at the 
station connected with Cornell University with 
electricity. Professor Lodge, one of our own most 
eminent scientists, some years ago showed that the 
electric light dispelled fog. A report on fog just 
published demonstrates how injurious it is to plaut 
healthiness. Hence, if we can‘dispel fog, and at the 
same time stimulate the growth of plants by electricity, 
the latter will be doubly useful. Professor Bailey’s 
experiments were made during January, Feburary, and 
March, one forcing-house being exposed to the normal 
light of the sky duringdaytime, and illuminated by 
electricity at night. Another forcing-house containing 
the same kind of plants, was not litat night. The 
difference in the results was so marked that the 
experiments have been continued this year with a 
yiew to noting the effects on colour. 

Two distinguished French chemists have just read 
a paper before the Paris Academy of Sciences on the 
‘© Proper Odour of Harth.’”’ Hverybody in the country 
is well acquainted with the delicious smell the earth 
yields after a shower of rain. This is now found to 
be due to an organic compound of the aromatic 
family. Its odour is very penetrating, and analogoas 
to that of camphor, Its proportion in the soil is, 
however, only a few millionths of a grain—indeed, 
one threemillionth gives a decided smell. Tho new 
principle is neither acid, alkali, nor a normal aldehyde. 
Its concentrated aqueous solutions may be precipitated 
by carbonate of potassium with the production of a 
resjnous ring. When heated with potash, an acrid 
odour analogous to that of the resin of aldehyde is 
developed. Under certain conditions, such as by the 
employment of potash and iodine, iodiform is produced. 
This property is common to many other substances, 
but alcohol, acetone, &c., were not found during the 
experiments just mentioned, although some chemists 
state they have been met with in vegetable mould, 

Here is good news for potato growers. It has long 
been known that a solution of sulphate of copper 
checked mildew in vines, and anexperienced French 
agricultural chemist determined to try the effects on 
the allied species of fungus which causes potato 
disease, He has been trying it onthe potato plants 
for two summers past, and has recently published a 


lengthy statement of the experiments, which are of a 
very remarkable character. He shows that an appli- 
cation of sulphate of copper not only checks the ravages 
of the disease, but vastly increases the crop—in some 
instances to the extra valuc of £5 an acre. 

Tho fascinating ard important problem as to the 
acquisition oi nitrogen from the atmosphere by plants 
is sti!l oecupying the attention of chemists, both in 
this country, America, and Frazce. In the United 
States two eminent investigators have arrived at the 
conclusions that atmospheric nitrogen is undoubtedly 
acquirel during the growth of peas and alfalfa, and 
that the amount of nilrogren gained ineresecs with 
the number of root tubercles. Further, itiat the 
addition of coil-infusionis not necessary for the pro- 
duction of root-tubercles—a fact which mey be secouuted 
for by supposing that the micro-organisms or their 
spores exist in the air, and are deposited in the pois 
where the plants grow. Cereals do not, as a rule, 
manifest the power of acquiring the nitrogen from 
the atmosphere, aor are root-tubercles formed on them, 
as in the case of leguminous plants. The latter fact 
disproves the statement recently made by a French 
agricultural chemist, that cereals have the power of 
absorbing atmospheric nitrogen. Professor Gilbert has 
also arrived at the conclusion that free nitrogen is 
fixed in the course of the development of the organisms 
within the nodules, and that the resulting nitcogenous 
compounds are absorbed and utilised by such leguminous 
host-plants as the common red clover. 

Dr. Jobn Murray has read another paper before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh on the much-disputed 
subject of silica and siliceous formations in modern 
seas. The facts are of great interest to geologists 
generally. There is greit difficulty in accounting for 
the number of organisms which secrete silicic acid, 
and for the remaius of such organisms which occur 
in and on the bed of the ocean. The amount of silicic 
acid which exists in solution in sea-water is far too 
small to account forthe immense deyelopment of such 
organisms in various parts of the ocean. Dr. Murray 
and Mr. Iryine have proved that clay and mud carried 
down by rivers to the sea are to be found in even 
the least disturbed parts of the ocean. Diatoms can 
extract from these clays sufficient material for the 
formation of their flinty shells.—Australasian. 


see ee 
HOW TO SET A HEN. 


It may seem to be an easy matter to mauy to do 
this seemingly simple piece of work, but it. is indeed 
a thing that requires forethought, experience and great 
care. To set a hen so as to secure best results ia 
indeed no child’s play. In the first place, be sure 
your hen wants to sit. Then be sure she is ina good 
location; if not, move her to one. If she can be set 
on the ground, you will find it to be the very place; 
if not, cut a sod, turn it over, scoop out a dish like 
place, then put tbe sod in a box, grass side down. A 
nest made in this way will hold moisture—one of the 
reasons why a hen sitting on the ground always 
hatcbes better than when up in a building. Sprinkle 
a little litter over the nest and put in your eggs, 
Always have the nest arranged so that the hen can 
walk on and not fly down upon the eggs. If you breed, 
the heavy varieties the best nest can be made by turning 
down a barrel with only one head out and scooping 
out a place in the ground so the barrel may be sunk 
in the ground a little. The hens can then walk on 
their eggs without danger of breakage. The ground 
will help to secure moisture for the eggs, and you 
can close the open end of the barrel every night, 
preventing rats from interfering. Take the hen off 
every day or two to give the eggs an airing, if the 
hen does not go off on her own account. 

Be sure and set your hens in such a way tha; others 
cannot interfere. Mark the eggs, so that if others 
lay with the hen you can remove the fresh ones. 
After a week, test the eggs to see Which are fertile 
and which are not, It is not your policy to bave in 
the nest eggs that will not hatch, After removing 
the unfruitful eggs you can replace them with fresh 
ones, marked, and upon the first ones hatching, the 
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others can be plecéd under other hens. Always set 
two or more hens at the same time when possible, 
that the chicks may all be placed with one of the 
hens aud the other set over. This saves in the way 
of two mothers for a few chickens. If your hens are 
sitting high off the ground, where moisture is not 
sufficient, sprinkle the eggs daily for a week before. 
A day or two before hatchiug take a bucket of water, 
heated to about one hundred degrees, place the eggs 
in and let them remain for some five minutes. This 
will soften the shells and inside covering and the 
chicks can come out of the shells with greater ease. 
Oh, yes, it is no trouble to set her, but you always 
find that the persons who take the most pains with 
their sitting hens always raise the most chickens. 


ee eee renee 


Coconut Torry—Boil one pound of white sugar and 
two gills of water together, while boiling stir in two 
ounces of butter. Boil until it will pull between the 
fingers, add three ounces of grated coconut ; pour out 
to cool, mark in squares. 


From the annual report of the Hast Java Agri- 
cultural Company, if appears that the crop of 
coffee has been small and would not cover the 
cost of production. The profit and loss account 
closes with a deficit of f. 88,982. Notwithstand- 
ing, the reports regarding the condition of 
the estates are satisfactory. The next year will 
not answer the high expectations which were 
formed, and the crop will not be more than about 
3,000 piculs. Although the prices made are not 
unfavourable, the quantity is too smail to compen. 
sate for the loss. The president further informed 
the shareholders that, according to a telegram, a 
fire has broken out on one of the estates, causing 
considerable damage to the crop, and only the 
quantity harvested was insured.—L. and C, Express. 

GeRMAN Hast ArRicAN PropucE.—The German 
East African Oompany and its kindred associations are 
proceeding energetically with their work of develop- 
ing the natural resources of their territory. Following 
the example of their British fellew-organisation in 
seouring the services of a practical Ceylon planter to 
superintcnd its new culture, the German Hast Afri- 
can Plantation Oompany have engaged a Mr. John 
Schreeder, an experienced Sumatra tobacco-planter, 
as expert adviser for the:r cultures. Mr. Schroeder 
has already commenced bis duties and prosounced 
himself exceedingly satisfied with the produce and 
the capacities of the Lewa plantations. The German 
East African Company have been go unfortunate as 
to lose the services of their plantation-manager, Dr. 
Hindorff, who has had to resign through ill-health. 
A successor to that gentleman will be appointed 
shortly. Dr. Peters, who is now commissioner in the 
Kilima-njaro district, reports that he is busy with 
plantation work, and has attained excellent results 
already.—Chemist and Druggist, Nov. 14th. 

CincHona In JAva.—The report by Mr. 
van Romunde, director of the Government cinchona 
enterprise in Java, for the third quarter of 1891 
states that with the exception of a couple of showers 
in the latter part of the quarter the three months 
had been practically rainless. Night frosts were 
experienced, though in small degree, in places lower 
than apy that have hitherto suffered; but the 
damage done was trifling. The severe and con- 
tinuous drought of the quarter caused considerable 
mortality among the plants put out during March 
and April of this year, in spite of the grounds having 
been kept moist by working the soil. This opera- 
tion was also carried out systematically in those 
gardens where it had not already been done in the 
second quarter. On the setting in of the rain, there- 
fore, ® vigorous growth of the plants is expected. Of 
the orop of 1891 some 450,000 half-kilograms of 
bark were gathered, of which by the end of Sep- 
tember 348,272 poynds had been despatched to 


Tandjong Priok. Thecrop of the last few months 
consisted chiefly of shavings from typical ledgerianas, 
obtained by the scraping of second and third stems 
and thick branches. The object of this method 
of harvesting was not simply nor chiefly to obtain 
bark, but the formation of single-stemmed trees 
and the prevention of the caterpillar plague by the 
Sparing of the crowns. For it has been found 
that by means of a thickly grown plantation the 
increase of the insects is greatly hindered. The 
fact is worthy of notice, that the bark obtained 
by the scraping of second and ihird stems 
and branches showed a mean yield of some 
10 per cent sulphate of qainine, and that by this 
harvest of shavings about 200,000 half kilos of 
bark will be obtained. On 10th July and 3.d 
Sept. sales of bark of the crop of 1890 were held 
in Amsterdam. The unit price for manufacturers’ 
bark amounted at these two sales respectively to 
64 and 6 cents. Atthe end of the quarter there 
were 3,664,600 trees in the Government gardens, 
viz :—In the nurseriese—440,000 ledgeriana (including 
30,600 grefts) and 443,000 succirubra—tota! 883,000. 
In the open—2,109 000 ledgeriana (including 270;000 
grafts and cuttings and exclusive of the 3,000 
more or less original iedgerianas), 2,200 oalisaya 
and hasskarliane, 621,000 succirubra and caloptera, 
47,900 officinalis, and 1,500 lancifolia—total 2,781,600. 


CINCHONA SAMPLING IN AMsTERDAM.—The 
Chemist and Druggist of Nov. 14th says :—It is well 
known that for along time the method of sam- 
pling cinchona in Amsterdam has failed to give 
general satisfaction. The plan hitherto followed has 
been to allow the analysts appointed by the importers 
and the agents of the buyers to take against payment 
each a sample of bark from eyery bale of certain 
parcel, Hixperience has shown that the analyses 
of the samples are not only often at variance with 
that of the bulk of the parcel, but absolute, or even 
approximate, accord in the results obtained from any 
one parcel by various analysts is exceedingly rare. 
This unsatisfactory result probably arises from the 
fact that the samples are always taken from the 
top of the bale only, whereas the contents of the 
packageare made up of parts of various trees, differing 
in alkealoidal contents. In order to remedy these 
drawbacks a meeting of gentlemen interested in 
the subject was held in Amsterdam on Oztober 
30th, under the auspices of the Kina-Etablissement 
or cinchona warehouse. Mr. Gustav Briegleb 
presided, and there was a full attendance. After 
some discussion it was decided, practically unani- 
mously, to adopt a fresh system of sampling 
manufacturing barks. The Kina-Htablissement will 
provide, at an estimated cost of from 400/ to 5001, 
a 3or 4h. p. steam-engine, mills and other plant 
required for drawing samples on the new system. 
Importers and merchants are still to be allowed, 
if they like to draw samples on the old plan, but 
it is thought that few, if any of them will do so. 
Under the new scheme the samples will be drawn 
by special instruments from every part of each 
bale forming a parcel. The whole of this sample 
will be ground to powder, and a 150 gramme 
(about 5 oz.) sample of this will be furnished to 
each applicant. The cost of the new method of 
sampling to the Kina-Etablissement is computed 
at about 31 per bale, and to defray this the im- 
porters will pay 2d per bale sampled and a charge 
of 2d per 5 oz. sample will be made to all appli- 
cants. The quinine manufacturers declared their 
approval of the echeme except the agent of the 
Frankfort works, who announced his intention to 
adhere to the old method. The Brunswick works 
stated that they would require samples ynground 
ad well as ground, 
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INJURY TO THE GOOD NAME OF 


CEYLON TEA. 


With depressing shame and bitter indignation, 
we attract attention to the truly shocking and 
disgraceful condition of things in regard to our tea 
enterprise, of the high character of which we were 
until recently so proud, contained in Mr. John 
Ferguson’s letter ‘‘From the Metropolis.” That 
tea, properly plucked and as carefully as possible 
prepared, should suffer from meteorological con. 
ditions and be inferior in quality to the high 
standard once enjoyed by our teas, is a matter 
for regret, but not a cause of shame or an occasion 
for censure. But what are we to say to the un- 
principled enemies of Ceylon and its best interests 
who have managed to oreep in amongst an 
honourable body of men and who have been 
guilty of the gross iniquity of deliberately sending 
into the market, as Ceylon tea, trash only fit 
for the dunghill, consisting of old leaves, twigs, 
and not contented with that, earthy dirt! 
What was called Ccylon tea has, to our 
ineffable injury and disgrace been condemned by 
the customs authorities as unfit for human food 
and how much better can the rubbish have been 
which sold in Mincing Lane down to a penny per 
pound, When the husbandman found tares in 
hia field, he was justified in saying, ‘‘ An enemy 
hath done this.” Equally legitimate is such 
language applied to the persons who prepared 
and those who sent into the London market, the 
abominab'e trash described by the ebsent editor. 
Typical specimens of infericr teas, sent to 
us by Mesers. Gow, Wilson & Stanton, can be 
seen at the Observer Office, and we only regret 
that specimens cf the old leaves, twigs and dirt 
were not also sent out. The time has surely come 
when the names of the wrong-doers should be 
published and for measures being taken to pre- 
vent the despatch from our shores in the future 
of stuff which can yield no profitto the exporters, 
but which is calculated most soriously to injure 
a great enterprise, on which the fortunes of the 
colony as well as of the mass of honourable men 
engaged in it so largely depend. If, as is indi- 
cated, the rubbish complained of was exposed 
for sale at Colombo, surely there was a failure 
of duty amongst members of the Tea Association ? 


——____—__- 
FROM THE METROPOLIS. 
CEYLON TEA IN THE LONDON MARKET. 
Noy. 20th, 1891. 


I have been this week more than once with Mr. 
Stanton of Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton (the 
well-known brokers) arranging for a very much 
fuller telegraphic message each week, by a new 
code, respecting Ceylon tea; and during these visits 
to Rood Lane, as well as others to the adjacent 
Minoing and Philpot Lanes, I have been much 
distressed to have indubitable evidence presented 
to me by tbe brokors and by such firms as Messrs. 
Anderson Brothers and others of the really deplor- 
able character of some of the teas sent over from 
Ceylon to London ihis year. I need not refer to 
the published lists of late when eales at 6d, 5d 
and even less carry their own tale and must read 
a wholesome lesson; for, of course such prices 
must mean a downright loss to those concerned 
in preparing and shipping them. But I have 
actualiy seon samples of ‘ Oeylon tea’’ sold at 3d, 
2d and dust at 1d, and have had to hang my head 
in dismay before the absolute trash liquored for 
my conviction in the brokers’ offices, To think 


that we who have been proclaiming the absolute 
purity and good quality of Ceylon, as contrasted 
with dirty, adulterated China teas, should have 
proof given tbat Ceylon tea planters or shippers 
are capable of sending over to London, parcels 
unworthy of the name of tea, in some cases made 
up of twigs and big tea leaves (not flush) and even 
—mixed with foreign earthy matter—even dirt. 
Some of the worst, I am told, are teas sold in 
Colombo (at the weekly auction) and re shipped. 
If so, surely a remedy can be applied by the Chamber 
of Commerce and Planters’ Association? Some- 
thing roust be done; for, (tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon, but) it 
cannot be too soon known by these bodies and 
Ceylon planters generally that one parcel of go- 
called ‘‘ Ceylon tea” sold in the Lane, has been 
refused delivery by the Oustoms authorities, as 
being unfit for human food. Now this we must 
hope is a climax to be reached only once 
in our history as a tea-producing country. But 
to ensure no repetition of an act which almost 
amount to a crime against the good name of Ceylon, 
itis absolutely necessary that public opinion through 
the two representative planting and mercantle 
bodies should be brought to bear on such offences. 
I know nothing of names in the case; butif there 
is @ repetition, it must be a necessity forced on 
Ceylon-London journalists to get full particulars 
and to publish them. Perhaps the Ceylon-London 
Association Tea Committee may take some steps ; 
but certainly the Kandy P. A. should not wait for 
this, but make some move of its own. Exouse can be 
made for tea being occasionally injured in the 
course of preparation—a bad. withering, an error 
in rolling, fermentation, or even drying; but there 
is no excuse for preparing twige, big leaves of tea 
bushes or for allowing earthy matter to get mixed 
with tea; for packing and shipping trash condemned 
as unfit for human food. As mattera stand, I 
(and others) will be afraid to open our mouths as 
we have been doing in Venice, Vienna, Prague, 
Karlsbad, Munich and a host of other places about 
the purity of Ceylon teas. Some of the county 
dealers in England have even been returning pur- 
chases made on their account as unsaleable, and 
others writing sneeringly, that it is a good thing 
for Ceylon that they don’t sell such teas unblended. 
I have asked that certain samples of teas that 
never ought to have leit Colombo should be sent 
out to be shown at the Oltserver office to any 
interested, and perhaps circulated through the 
the Fort offices. The news I got yesterday in the 
Lane is that some more poor, if not bad, teas may 
be looked for from wet districts, consequently 
perhaps, on the heavy burst of north-east monsoon. 
But all allowance can be made for this cause of 
hurried imperfect preparation; but not for the 
admixture of foreign substances, twigs and absolute 
dust. Let us trust that the comparatively good 
prices offering for fine teas will make all planters 
careful to see that their ‘‘ plucking” is Icoked 
after; for even now there is an _ indisputable 
absence of much of the really good high-class 
teas that first. gave a name to Ceylon. I heard of 
a buyer at Tuesday’s sale who wanted ‘a tippy 
parcel of tea” for a special market (the South 
America) and who could find only one in the sale 
with a value properly of about 1s 5d, but for which 
he had to pay over Is 8d, because the quality was in 
such poor supply. This ought not to be. 3 
It is gratifying to learn of new markets opening 
like those in South America as well as North 
America, In one case of a dealer in a South 
American coast town to whom Mersra. Gow, 
Wilson, & Stanton sent a trial chest of Ceylon 
tea, he has responded with an order which bas 
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doubled in quantity each time it has come until 
the latest one was for 100 chests: For Russia 
too, the demand through London for Ceylon tea is 
very steadily bettering. Much can no doubt be done 
to advertise our tea at the Chicago Hxhibition if gone 
about.in the right way, and in this connection it 
is of interest to read the speech of the Seorétary to 
the Society of Arts at the opening meeting two 
nights ago. I quote as follows :— 


The Attorney-General (Sir Richard Webster, M.P.), 
chairman of the council, last night delivered the open- 
ing address of the hundred and thirty-eighth session 
of the Sooiety for the Eccouragement of Arts, Mann- 
iactures, and Commerce at their rooms, in Johr-strect, 
Adelphi. The Queen had appointed the president, 
vice-president, and council «f 'h Society of Arts a Royal 
Gommiseion for the International Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893, and he appealed to the members to justfy 
the selection, The founders of the Society of Arts, or 
those who controlled its operations during the earliest 
periods of its existence, where the inventors of in- 
dustrial exhibitions, and the council were fully qualified 
to secure €fficient representation of Brithsh interests 
at the coming exhibition. It was most important 
that the manufactures and art productions of the 
United Kingdom should be worthily represented. 
Jackson Park, in which the exhibition to be held 
was almost as Jarge as Hyde Park, and the whole 
of its area would be devoted ta buildings appropriated 
to the various sections. No doubt the Chicago HEx- 
position would be «@ great success, but he looked 
forward to another interaational exhibition in the 
metropolis in a few years, which should eclipse the 
American and every other display of the kind, (Cheers.) 
Our great Indan Empire and the British colonies would 
all show up well, snd England mftst make a supreme 
effort to sustain its high prestige. (Cheers.) The 
Attorney-General then presented the medals to thorve 
_who had rendered distinguished service to the society 
and its members by the merit of those pspers read 
during the last session, and the usual complimentary 
votes concluded the meeting. 

You will doubtless have had some particulars of 
the mesting of tea dealers, brokers, &c., at the 
Ceylon room on the 11th to consider the need of 
some further means of accommodating the sales 
of increasing quantities of our teas. I did not 
hear of the meeting from Mr. Leake, when i saw 
him on the 7th, or I should gladly have been 
present, if only to Jook on the men dealing and 
interested in our produce: better luck next time, 
as Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton will keep me 
spprized of any tea business or gatherings of 
interest. Buyers complain of the short time often 
allowed to draw and test samples before Tuesday’s 
sale to which all Coylon agents, &c,, wish to send 
their teas. It is true that nominally, Ceylon teas 
may bo offered on Thursday, after the Indian 
teas; out, as a rule, there is seldom time and still 
less chauce of doing justice then. The remedy is 
to have & separate room for Coylon teas, and two 
clear days for the sales each week. There may 
be disadvantages though, and in any case the 
change is not one to be made without delibera- 
tion and the full consent of buyers or dealers, 
brokers, &c. 


THE GREAT Losses IN CHINA TEA form ore topic 
of City conversation at present. Our friends in 
Philpot Lane were making a caleulation of the 
totals some days ago, and one of the partners 
worked the total out at £800,000 for the present 
season to London buyers, How near he was may 
be seen from the following extract which appeared in 
a daily, a few days after:—{Cannot find paragraph 
at last moment, but it gave the losses at £750,000. ] 

I regret to learn through Mrs. Alex, Ross 
that bad news has arrived concerning our 


good friend and old colonist Mr, Arthur 
Sinclair, one of the Commiesioners to Peru. While 
Mr. Ross, with his spare, lithé figure, kept his 
health in crossing the higher passes of the Andes, 
Mr. Sinclair being much stouter snd heavier 
seems to have suffered a good deal—liver and 
heart got affected and in place of riding, he had 
to be carried. The latest news as I gather is 
that he was at a point close to the Amazon and 
hoped to get down the river by steamer, but was 
not yet well enough to travel. Mr. Ross, I gather, 
had-to return to the West Coast again. I earnestly 
trust that Mr. Sinclair may soon be enabled to 
start and that both Commigsioners may return 
in safety. Mr. Clarke of the Peradeniya Gardens 
has already come back, bringing various articles 
of interest, a sight of which I am promised on 
en early day. Possibly you may have later news 
direst from Peru. From Aberdeen I learn that 
Mr, Sinclair is expected before Christmas; but 
I do not know ifthe news of the illness was 
sent’ there. 


—_________ 


THE CEYLON TEA CROP AND DELIVERIES 
OF CEYLON TEA IN LONDON. 


We have alreedy shown that the export of tea 
from Ceylon in 1891, will not exceed, if even it 
reaches 65 millions of pounds, and, of course the 
whole of this quantity will not reach the London 
market inthe year. There is the quantity which 
will go into the imports of Britain in 1892 apart 
from the now considerable portion diverted to the 
Australian and other markets. But it may be in- 
teresting to compare deliveries with crop. Inthe 
10 months ended October, then, the deliveries of 
Ceylon tea in London were 44,416,0001b. Adding 
for the remaining two months of the year at the 
same rate we get a2 total of deliveries for all 
1891 equal to 53 300000 Ib. or 11 to 12 
millions less than our probable exports. Oon- 
sidering, as we have said that a very consi- 
derably less quantity than 65 millions, say 60 at 
the utmost will reach Britain in 1891, the figures 
would be satisfactory but for the evil name and 
tha low prices which much of our tea has ob- 
tained ‘fhe comparative figures for deliveries ior 
the 10 months in London, were:— 


Ib. 
Indian... coo 81,868,000 
China ... 67,698,000 
Oeylon... wee % 44,416,000 


In one, or at most two years, Ceylon will super- 
sede Ohina in the second place, and with good 


| and wholesome and high quality tea we trust. 


All our effcris to obtain new markets will be 
in vain if strennous offoris are not made to wipe 
away the disgrace which unprincipled (in some 
cases perhaps, thoughtless,) persons have brought 
on Ceylon tea. 


ee eS 


Tra 1n Foochow.—We are assured by teamen, well 
known to us, that they and all other holders of fine 
teas will keep them until next season. They probably 
exaggerate the real state of the case when they tell 
us that present prices would not do more than cover 
the cost of labour carriage, chests, lekin, &c., but there 
is no doubt their losses are extremely heavy. Some 
are still so comparatively well off that they will live 
tbrough these bad times, but others will be ruined. 
Whether they will do better by carrying over these 
teas to the new season remains to be seen. From all 
we oan learn it is exceedingly doubtful. Foochow ELcho. 
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INADEQUATE SAMPLING OF CEYLON TEAS—SUG- 
GESTIONS WITH REGARD TO MINCING LANE 
SALES—MR. ROGIVUE’S. MISSION IN RUSSIA— 
CEYLON AND INDIAN TEA IN FRANCE—CEYLON 
TEA IN AMERICA AND MR. ELWOOD MAY—— 
STANLEY WRIGHTSON TEA CHESTS—CHYLON 
ESTATES TEA COMPANY—LANKA COMPANY—A 
NEW COMPANY FOR BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, 


Lonvon, Nov, 20. 


My last letter contained very full roference to 
the question at present under discussion with 
respect to the insufficiency of time allowed for 
the efficient testing of the samples of Ceylon 
teas. During last week the Tea Oommittce of 
the Ceylon Association considered this matter, 
but was unable to arrive at any decision as. to 
the course to be taken, though it made several 
suggestions to be conveyed to the parties interest - 
ing themselves as to some remedial action being 
taken. The nature of these suggestions has 
already been conveyed to you by me, snd the 
loading brokers have expressed the opinion that 
if they can be acted upon great relief will b> 
obtained. 

But the experience of last Tuesday’s sales 
proves very conclusively that the real remedy 
rests to a very great extent with the brokers 
themselvee, though these complain that they 
are not free agents in consequence of the 
pressure roferred to in my previous - letter put 
upon them by their constituents to press 
sales on. Now the sales of Ceylon tea of 
last Tuesday week included no loss than 18,716 
packages ia 798 breaks. In each of the 
latter there was a sample. These were not, 


except in a few instances, available for tasting | 


before the day preceding. It was a manifest 
impossibility for the intending purchasers to 
properly test these before the sales. opened. 
Oompetent authority has expressed the view that 
the irregularity of the sales and the depressed 
prices obtained on that particular Tuesday were 
almost entirely due to this fact. On the Tuesday 
in this weck there were less than half the number 
of breaks offering as compared with the week 
previous. The result to this was thus expressed 
in the market report of the day following the sale:— 

‘617th November 1891. Supplies were offered ina 
more manageable quantity of samples, there being 
less than half the number of breaks that were 
offered last week, Consequently the sales passed off 
with a very firm tone, and the irregularity noticed 
last week has to a large extent disappeared,’’ 

Manifestly itis the duty of tha brokers to so 
arrange their sales that such an overcrowding of 
the market on any particular day should be avoided, 
It cannot be difficult, one would think, to average 
the supplies to be put forward. If your planters 
are to secure the proper result to their labour, they 
Should take steps to place the brokers in a position 
to do this; and this can only be done by allowing 
to them a greater latitude in svlection of a day 
for offering than is at present given to them. 

The Citizen of the 14th Noyember contained the 
following paragraph, certainly extracted from Messrs. 
Gow, Wilson & Stanton’s tea circular. You will 
see if embodies the main point upon which I haya 

reviously written you:— 

“The following will interest those in the tea trade :— 
‘The present rule of devoting Mondayr and Wednes- 
days to auctioning Indian teas, Tuesdays to Ceylon tea, 
and Thursdays to both kinds, has now been in force 
more than three years, Since its institution the output 
from both countries has so vastly increased, that an 
alteration iu the arrangement of public auctions is now 
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generally recognised as likely to be beneficial to both 
indust:ies. Not only have Monday’s auctions of Indian 
tea of Jate been occasionally very heavy, but last Luzs— 
day’s Ceylon sale of 18,716 packages comprised ‘so large 
a number of breaks (798) that it was impossible for 
buyers to give careful attention to the entire saie—the 
resuit proving most unfortunate for importers. The 
obvious course to pursue, now that Ceylon has grown 
680 enormously since the present plan was adopted, 
seems to me to devote more days to the sale of Ceylon 
tea, This would evable dealers to distribute their 
purchases over a longer time insteal of operating 
practically only ouce a week, as they are now compelled 
to do, owing to the objection of Oeylon importers to 
sell late on Thursdaye. ‘To facilitate this operation, it 
may become necessary to hold auctions of Ceylon tea in 
®& separate room from Indians, a result which might 
ultimately be advantageous to both industriez, although 
perhaps at first attended wilh some slight incons 
venicnces.” 

With reference to the final suggestion of the 
above extract, it has been mentioned to me tha‘ 
if Ceylon sales were to proceed simultancously 
with Indian sales, and in a separate room, buyers 
would be placed in a considerable difficulty, 
They might want to purchase of both kinda, 
and it would be impossible for them, of course, 
to be in both rooms at once, Some, how. 
ever, think that this difficulty would prove 
in practice to bo more fancied than roal, Ag 
to the provision of a second room, I have been 
told this week that it would be perfectly practicable, 
there being no sparseness of the accommodation 
required in the existing building. What course will 
be determined upon remains yet to be seen, 
Possibly, I should say, all the remedies I hava 
suggested may be given a. trial to, or even all of 
them, viz:—lst, greater discretionary power given 
to the brokers by your consignors; 2nd, the 
averaging of quantities to be off-red on partioular 
days; 3rdly, the conducting of the Oeylon gales in a 
separate room irom that devoted to Indian, und 
simultaneous selling; and 4thly, an alteration in 
priority of offering at the Thursday’s sales. Hither 
one or other of these several courses must afford 
coasiderable relief, and it seems certain that the 
trade will not allow the present unworkable system 
to much longer continue. 

My letters recently mentioned to you that Mr, 
Rogivue had experimented with a Oeylon tea kiosk 
at the great Russian fair at Nijni-Novgorod. At 
the time of my writing, the source from which 
funds for this experiment had been derived 
was unknoowo to’ me; but from what has 
since reached me it would appear that Messrs. 
Spence, Willis & Oo. undertook the whole finan: 
cial responsibility of it. From what has 
before been written you upon this matter by 
me, you will have learned that Mr, Rogivue cons 
sidered the result of that firm’s enterprise to have 
been a succesa{ful one, 

You will recollect that very recently, as the final 
result to rather disagreeable correspondence between 
the Ceylon A:sociation in London and your Planters’ 
Association, the latter approved of suggestions 
made by the first-mentioned body as regards the 
agency for the sale of your teas in France. In 
this connexion it will interest you to know what 
progress has been made by that agency which works 
the Palais Jndien tea houses in Paris, At the statu- 
tory general meeting of his Company the Chairman 
gave very full details of what had been accomplished, 
He told his auditors that their work had been taken 


up in continuance of what had been done 
at the Paris Exhibition, and to prevent the 


fruits of their labour there from being lost tea- 
rooms had beon fitted up in the Indian style in 
the most frequented parts of the city, at which 
pure Indian tea is sold in cup and in packets, 
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The fivst of these was opened about a twelve- 
month back, the second towards the end of April, 
and the third in the month of May of this year. 
The Company took over these establishments on its 
formation, and sufficient time had now elapsed to 
watrant an opinion being formed as to the prospects 
of success. From ithe moment of the establigh- 
ment being opened they had secured a considerable 
measure of support. Hach customer is supplied 
with a separate pot of tea, with milk and sugar, for 
half a fianc (47d). The service was decidedly 
superior to anything of the kind in England. 
Progress since the holiday season of the Parisian 
had been continuous. Hvery week and month 
showed, the chairman said, such satisfactory progress 
that it eeemed probable that each of these places 
will be paying within three or four months, The 
third establishment was designedly opened away 
from the fashionable quarters of the city in the 
Boulevard Bourse Nouvelle in the neighbourhood 
of some of the large theatres. Ceylon tea was 
kept in stock, but 90 per cent of their sales was 
of Indian tea, They had done well at an exhi- 
bition opened ‘in the Champs Elyeées in August, 
which remains open till the end of November and 
each succesding month had inoreased the number 
of their customers. The Ohairman continued ;— 
“Our total sales in the year 1889 were over 
16,000 francs, in 1890 over 30,000 francs, and in 
1891 (estimating the two last months of the year 
on the basis of the others) they will be over 
120,000 francs.”’ No intention was at present 
formed to open further establishments in Paris, 
but the directors. thought of trying branches in 
other parts of Europe and had secured a site at 
the Chicago Exhibition. Mr. Bullock (Chairman 
of the Upper Assam and. Assam) Frontier Com- 
panies) expressed an objection to any but Indian 
tea being sold. Mr. Seton said that the proportions 
of other teas sold was only one per cent of the 
total gale, and Mr. Thomas Lough remarked that 
‘In the course of a few months Mr. Bullock’ 
wishes would be carried into effect. There were 
geveral practical difficulties to deal with, but the 
board had taken steps to obtain the end desired.” 

It is to the closing utterance by Mr. Thomas 
Lough that it seems desirable to call the special 
attention of your Planters’ Association, as I shall 
also teke care thatit has that of the Ceylun Asso- 
ciation in London’s Tea Committee, if it has not 
already been under that Committee’s considera- 
tion, Mr. Lough was, as you know, appointed 
on his own application the recognized agent for 
Ceylon teas in Paris. Yet to judge from the 
words he is reported to have used, he would 
fem to be doing his best {o exclude Ceylon tea 
irom sale by the company he represents in Paris! 
I may, of course, be mistaken. You will notice 
that the Chairman stated that ten per cent of the 
teas sold were other than Indian. Did he use 
Indian as a generico term to include Ceylon; and 
did the ten per cent mean China or other teas 
used for blending purposes? If he did not include 
this, then Mr, Lough is apparently aiding him to 
keep Ceylon teas out of sight. It is to be hoped 
that we misunderstand this; but itis difficult to 
put any other construction upon what Mr. Lough 
is reported to have said. No doubt the Padais 
Indien Company is doing a good work in popu- 
larizing teo-drinking among the Parisians, and the 
taste for tbis established Ceylon teas axe sure in 
time to find many patrons. But the question we 
are more particularly concerned with is how far, 
to judge from what he hag said, Mr. Lough is 
fulfilling his compact as the recognised Agent for 
Ceylon teas in Puris ? The matter certainly merits 
inquiry. 


I have this week ceen a letter from Mr. Elwood 
May to Mr. Leake in which he complains of the diffi- 
cuitics artising frcm want of adequate capitel. 
He says that neither in England wor Ceylon 
have any of his Compesny’s shares been taken 
up, and that it  is- very difficult to get 
the necessary cach capiial from Americans. This 
does not surprise me, any mere then it surprises 
me to learn thet capital has not been subscribed 
either by people here or in Ceylon. We have 
perfect reliance cn Mr. Elwood May and his good 
faith and intentions, but capitslisis here are now 
very shy of investments outside of Great Britain 
or her colonies ; and we fear Mr. May will have 
to depend entirely upon what capital he cen raise 
locally. He tells Mr, Leake that “ Gur advertising 
contracts, for which we pay only in the stock of 
this Oompany, already emount to over 160,000 
do}lars.”’ 

Mr. Arkell, whom you will know to have been the 
gentleman who entered into the first of these con- 
tracts with Mr. May, has written to that gentle- 
man ;—“TI expect from the present outlook to have 
the whole 200,000 dollars of your advertising placed 
within the next six months, To place this pyo- 
perly, it takes a long time, as I wish to get the 
very best results; therefore, it cannot be done io 
a hurry. From a close study of your enterprise 
I am fully convinced that a very large and 
profitable business can be made of it. I think 
your Oompany ought to expend, in addition to 
this 200,000 dollars in stock, 200,000 dollars in 
cash, and that certainly would put the Ceylon 
tea upon the market under all hazards. If 
your Company, or members of it, would raise 
175,000 dollars in cash to -be used in this direction, 
I would be willing to ‘chip in’ 25,000 dollars 
and take it in stock at par, with understanding 
that no stock is to be sold less than par.” 

Eyidently Mr. May wants cash to work his enter- 
prise, but it is much to be feared he will not 
obtain it on this side of the Atlantic. The question 
is if he was not too sanguine of the support to 
be obtained in England and Ceylon. He would 
seem to have forgotten the many other quarters 
in which you are making efforts to introduce your 
teas, and that nearjy all the capital which might 
otherwise have flowed in his direction has been 
absorbed by such ventures, 

Mr. May has been obtaining the opinion of 
certain strawboard manufacturers in America as 
to the cost of making the Stanley-Wrightson tea 
chests by them, and we are surprised at bearing 
from him that their price quoted is 1 dollar 50 cents, 
equivalent to about 6 shillings per chest. Making 
every allowance for the higher cost of labour in 
America, it is impossible to see how such an esti- 
mate can be justified, for the boxes were mads here 
at acost of 2 shillings each! Ii the price quoted 
cannot be reduced, it is not likely that the States will 
furnish an opening for the Stanley- Wrightson boxes, 

The Ceylon Estates Tea Company has opened a 
very neat-looking establishment at 166, Fenchuich 
Street, the agents working it being Messrs. Edwards 
& Co. Fenchurch Street is, of course, an admirable 
locality for such an establishment, and we have 
no doubt the Company will find its full account 
in it. 

The Lanka Oompany has removed from its former 
office in the Old Jcwry and has taken fresh ones 
at No, 12, Fenchurch Street, The report of this 
Company should now be in courge of preparation, 
and no doubt is, but it was too late when I galled 
at the old address this week to return to make 
inquiry at the changed one. 

Borneo seems still to attract investors, though 
wo have not yot heard of very successful results 
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to any enterprise connected with it. The follow- 
ing extract refers to a new venture of the kind :— 

Tha British North Borneo Development Oorpora- 
tion (Limited) is a new company, with a capital of 
£300,000, divided into 299,500 Ordinary shares of £1 
each and 500 Founders’ share of £1 each. The present 
ig an issue of 200,000 Ordinary shares and 860 
Founders’ shares, of which 29.650 Ordinary shares and 
350 Founders’ share will be issued as fully paid to the 
vendor in part pavment of the purchsse-money, and 
the balance of 170,350 Ordinary shares are bow 
offered for subscription, The company has been 
formed for the purpose of acquiring and developing 
several concessions of lands and other advantages in 
British North Borneo, st and near Sandakan, capitol 
of that country. 


—London Cor. 
a 


THE JAFFNA TOBACCO TRADE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF TRAVANCORE 


We quote the following from the Hindu Organ :— 

We referred at some length, in our issue of the 
98th ultimo, to the wretched plight into which the 
Jaffna tobacco trade with Travancore has heen reduced 
by the Government of that State, reducing the duty 
on Coimbatore tobacco without at the same time ree 
dneing the duty on Jaffna tobacco algo. Not content 
with the injury thus caused to the Jaffna tobacco, 
that Government, according to recent intelligence 
received here, is now enforcing without any previous 
notice or warning, anothcr new order, equally prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the Jnffne tobacco. It has 
been the paractica hitherto to store the tobscco ime 
ported into Travancore in the several Government 
bankahalls end to weigh it for duty when it is sold 
and removed away from them. The native Govorn- 
ment now inaist that the tobaoro should be weighed 
immediately after landing in the customs, and that the 
duty should be paid according to this weight, and 
not as heretofore according to tho weight at the time 
ofits removal from the hankghalls. The Jaffna tobacco 
is prepared here to suit the Trivencore market, moie- 
tened with tes water, and it will not become dry and 
fit for consumption tillnfter some montbs of its landing 
there. In the meantime, every bale will be reduced 
several pounda in weight. The merchants ere, there- 
fore, against custom aud long continued practice, nolw 
forced to pay duty for weight which docs uot actualny 
exist at the time of its removal from the Government 
bankshballs. Judging from these procoedinge, it seems 
that the Government of Travancore are determined 
to favour the Coimbatore tobacco of the expense of 
the Jaffna product The merchants who suffer these 
wrongs at the bands of that Government are Brizish 
subjects, who have been enticed by the just and equal 
Jaws that bad prevailed there to invest their all in that 
trade, but who now find themselves in a helpless con- 
dition, those lows being suddenly altered to compass 
theic rnin. We feel sure that if the whole caso were 
properly lail before the Colonial Government, & 
strong representation will be sent by them to the 
Governmont of India protesting against these question. 
able proceedings of the native State. 


pan 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NUTMEG AND: ITS 
CULTIVATION. 
- By Tuomas Oxtéy, Usa., A. B., 
Senior Surgeon of’ the Settlement of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Singapore and Malacca. 
(From. the “ Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
Kastern Asia.) 


(Continued from page 464.) 

But although manariog is the chicfest clement in 
suecessful cultivation, there are many other matters 
for the Planter to atlend to during the period that 
his trees are growing. All bad grasses must be care- 
fully kept out of the plautation, at Jeast from 
between the trees, and the harmless grasses vathoer 
encouraged as they keep the surface cool. I have 
seen the reflected rays of the sun from an uncovered 
whitish soil, regularly scorch up the leaves although 
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the plant was covered over on two sides and the top 
by tho usual artificial shade. ‘lhe trunk of the tree 
ought to be carefully washed with soap and water 
onee a year to keep it clear of moss, this has been 
ridiculed as being a work of supererogation :—let those 
who think ro, omit the operation. Parasitical plants 
of the genus Loranthus are very apt to attach 
themee'ves to {he branches, and if not removed do 
great injury, in fact if altogether? unattended to, they 
will in time destroy the tree. The enemies of the 
Nutmeg tree are fortunately not numeroua, but they 
have a fow; white ants among the number, Iknow 
cf no remedy for these but cleanly and good eulti- 
vation, they seldom if ever attack a vigorous plant ; 
it is upon the first symptoms of decay that 
they commence their depredations,—their nests may 
surround a tree and their small tunnels pierce the 
earth in every direction about its roots without the 
ae giving any indications of decay, but whenever 

have discovered them in such localities I have 
always endeavoured and often successfully, to dislodge 
them by a do-e of asolution of pig dung, an article 
apparently not at all to their taste, although fresh 
cow dung is @ strong source of attraction, another 
reason to those I have already given for using this 
latter substance in a perfectly decomposed state when 
it cau be well mixed up with the soil, and. appears 
no longer to have an attraction for those destructive 
insec ts, which cannot be too jealously watched, for 
when once they attack a tree the case ig hopeless 
The first notice a planter has is the withering of the 
leaves, and when he comes to examine he generally 
finds it necessary to diz up and uproot tke plantat 
once, rather than leave if as a nidus for thoze 
voracious depredators; every planter must lay his 
account to losing occasional trees by them, but he 
who has his ground clearest aud most free of old roots 
and stumps of trees will lose fewest. There are several 
species of iusects which lay their eggs on the leaves 
put they are not al! of equa! importance ; that which 
manifests itself by the discolorization of the leaf, acd 
the larve of which are embedded in the substance 
and tot Oa the surface, appears the worst, but all 
ought to. be carefully watched and removed or they 
rapidly spreal and cause great hsvoa amongst the 
trees. For this purpcse it is necessary to wash the 
leaves with a decoction of Tuba root, and syringe 
them by means of a bamboo with Chunam and watcr 
of the consistence of white wash, this adheres to the 
leaves and will remain even after several heavy 
showers giving for the time rather an unsightly 
appearance to the tree, but making amends by cleariag 
it of the Jarve already a'luded to; another uuisance 
is the nest of the large red ant; these collect and 
glus the leaves together forming a cavity for the 
deposition of their laryee. Allleaves thus made use 
of turn yellow and ‘die; they do not that I bave 
observed otherwise injure the tree, but trees go infested 
do not. bear well and the ants bite tbe collectors 
severely, and indeed any person ineautions enough to 
brush against the tree. The best mode of destroying 
them is to hang a portion of some avimal substance 
such as the entrails of a fowl or the like to the end 
of a pole, the opposite extremity of which is allowed 
fo pass through the branches, the ants will run alonz 
the pole and collect im immense quantities around the 
bait, when by a lighted faggot they san be burned 
by thousands, This operation repested a couple of 
times a day for a week or so, will rid the tree of the 
invaders, their nests should ba broken up. by the 
collectors as they go their rounds, but this they are 
very uuwilling to do secing that there are few insects 
more ready to revengo themselves, and the. coolies 
never. fiil of a goo) bitiug. wheuever they try the 
experiment of disturbing thim. I have row made the 
planter tolerably we'l aware of what he has to do and 
of most of the difficulties he has to enenunier. I 
shall now endeavour to give some no‘ion of the prices 
of labour and material, and speak of the work best 
done by coatract and that which one had better 
perform with the labourers on the estate. 

The first operations of clearing giound and digging 
the holes can be done more cheaply by.f{eontract 
than by men on month!y hire, very little 
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supervision in such case being required 4s it is easy 
to see whether the ground be well cleared or not, 
and the size of holes being determined previously, 
there can be no dispute about the matter afterwards. 
Tt is surprising how much better the Chinese work 
when they are paid by the task rather than the day, 
apd singular enough they are better content, working 
harder and earning less by the former system than 
the latter. Few labourers in the world can equal them 
when working on their own account, but on regular 
wages they ere most complete eye servants: they are 
however upon the whole the best class of field 
labourers. ‘The usual monthly pay to good strong men 
is 3 to 3} Spanish dollars per month, but those 
who have become expert at any partioular work very 
soon discover their yvalueand cannot be kept without 
an inerease of wages. Malays are to be had for 
dollars 23 per month, and it is well to mix them 
with the Chicese; in making sheds for trees and all 
work where the rattan is used, they are more expert, 
they are algo more to be trusted, and are a very 
wholesome check upon the vagabond rons of Han. 
Patience and temper are eminently necessary to get 
on with the Malay; they are not to be driven, but 
kindnegs and a littlebanter occasionally have excellent 
effect upon them. The Boyans are the most quiet, 
the most honest, and the most to be trusted of any 
of the races we see here; they are very slow and 
not over bright, but they perform their work as well 
in the absence af the overseer aS before him, and they 
are by fartne best nut gatherers, The Klinga, or 
natives from the coast of Coromandel, sre good 
workers if they choose to exert themselves, but they 
are the moet wretched eye servants, and seem to de- 
light in chicauery of all sorts: unlike the Malay, fear 
is the only motive capable of exciting them to action, 
and the application of the Mundoor’s or Superintendent’s 
rattan seems the only argument they understand; they 
are chiefly valuab'e in taking care of horses or cattle, 
cutlirg grass and driving carts, all other work is 
better done by Chinese or Malays; their wages is 
about the same as Chinese labourers, that is from 
3 to 34 dollsrs per month. 

Manuring, making sheds over young plants, and 
exlirpating bad grasees, are works which had better 
be performed bv the regular mouthly labourers on 
the estate, and indeed go soon as a plantation comes 
iuto bearing all contract labour must cease, as by 
edmitting straugers the facilities for robbery would 
be more then avy supervision could frustrate. The 
number of men to bs kept on an estate, to preserve 
it in first rate order, after is has come into bearing, 
must depend of course upon the size of the plantation, 
but in general one man fur every 100 trees will 
be found sufficient, provided there be some 4to 5 
thousand trees. On a small scale the proportion 
must be greater, as the idlers, such as those who 
take care of and)repare the spice, gatherthe nuts, 
and manave the hor-es and carts, tell more upona 
small than a large scale. A man by plenting the 
Guinea grass end fceding cattle may make his own 
manure, and I believe it to be the best mode of 
proceeting; those who depend upon the town for 
their supplies will frequently meet with disappointment 
and never obtain sueh good manure. The price of 
manure generally speaking is about 8 cart loads for 
the dollar, each ‘cart containirg 20 baskets. I 
conceive that two such carts with a simila” amount 
of burned earth to be little erough manure for a 
tree of 12 yearsofage. It is almost impossible for 
a Plsnter to manure the whole of his trees in the 
same season, if they amount to several thousands: 
in this case the test plan is to divide the property 
into cections, manuring themin regular rotation, and 
{o apply 2 few baskets of manure as top dressing to 
auy particu'ar trees that shew symptoms of flagging. 

The nutmeg Planter is under the necessity of keeping 
up nurseries throughout the whele of his operations, 
for the replacement of had plants aud redundaut males. 
Of the Jatter, ten per cent seems to be about the 
best proportion to keep, but I would have completely 
Diecious trees. No person can boast to get a 
plantation completly filled up and in perfect order 
much sooner than lb years, Of the first batch planted 


not mure than one half will turn out perfect females, 
for I donot take into account Movescious trees which 
i have already condemned. The tree shows flower 
about the 7th year, but the longer it is before doing 
go, the better and stronger will it be. I cannot refrain 
from a smile when a sanguine planter informs me 
with exultation that he has obtained o nut froma 
tree only 3 or 4 years planted out,—so much the 
worse for his chance of success, too great precocity 
being incompatible with strength and longevity. The 
best trees do not shew flower before the 9th year, 
and one such is worth a score of the others: This 
will be evidert when it is stated that I have seen 
several irces yield more than cen thousand nuts each 
in one year, whereas I do not believe that there 
is a plantation in the Straits that averages 1000 from 
every tree. This very great disparity of bearing 
shews plainly that the cultivation of the plant is 
not yet thoroughly understood, or greater uniformity 
would prevail, and I think it clearly enough points 
out that a higher degree of cultivation would meet 
its reward. Jt is not quite safe to cut down the 
male plants upon first shewing flower, as they many 
times show perfectly female flowers the following 
year, andin that case are generally the strongest 
and finest trees. But there is some indication of this 
in the first mode of flowering. When the racemes are 
many times divided and have numerous flowers, there 
is no chance of its becoming entirely female, but 
where there are only twoor three flowers on a raceme 
there is a fair prospect of its doing so. The tree 
has vot been introduced into the Straits sufficiently 
long to determine its longevity, but those introduced 
and planted in the beginning of the present century 
as yet shew no symptoms of decay, The experiment 
of grafting the treez, which at first view preseuts 
so many #d\antages, both in securing the finest 
quality of nut aud the certainty of the sex, has still 
to be triel in this cultivation. Some three years 
ago, I succeeded ia grafting several! plants by approach, 
these are not sufficiently old for me to decide whether 
it be desirable or not, for a'though the plants are 
looking well and growing, they as yet have thrown 
out their branches in a straggliog irregular manner, 
having no lesders, and consequently they cannot throw 
theic branches in the regular verticles necesrary 


‘for the perfect formation of the tres, without which 


they must ever be small and stunted, a2d consequently 
incapable of yielding any quantity of produce. The 
grafts haye succeeded so far as stock and scivo 
becoming one, and iu time a perpendicular shoot 
from the wooi may appear, If after thisit should 
incrcase in size snd strength co as to form a tree 
of full dimensions the aivantage gained would be 
worth any toubl:, the quality of some nuts being 
so far abova that of others it would make a d fference 
beyond p-esent calculation ; in short 1000 such picked 
trees at the present prices would yield something 
equivalent to twenty thousand dollars per annum, 
for $:20 per tree wonld be alow estimate for such 
plants. If this ever does occur it will change the 
aspect of the cultivation altogether, and Isee no 
good reasoa why it should not, except that those 
possessing trees of the quality ailu’ed to, would 
not very wiliagly permit others to graft from them, 
so it is only the already successful planter who can 
try the experiment properly. 


BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
Lonpon, Nov. 21st. 
CrnoHona.—The periodical actions of cinchona bark 
were barely up to the average «s regards quantity offered. 
The total suppl) in the catalogues consisted of 
Packages, Packages. 


Ceylon... on 999 of which 972 were sod 
East Indiaa Res 460 379 Fi 
Java... ba0 NO) Sh 53 87 Re 
South America... 193 iA 110 4 


1,764 1,548 


The bark offered contained a more than avraze por- 
tion of Officinalis parcels from India and Ceylon, and 
also included a supply of about 110 packages of Darjcel- 
ing bark, «variety which has not been offered in public 
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sale for several years. The offerings of South American 
barks were small, and in no way remarkable: Competi- 
tion throughout the sale was fairly active, nearly all 
manufacturers participating in it. Prices showed no 
quotable change, but there was, perhaps, some slight 
tendency towards greater firmness. The unit remarks 
at 11-16ths d. to 4d per lb, ; 

The following are the approximate quantities purchased 
by the principal buyers :-— Lb 


Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works... 120,543 


Messrs. Howards & Sons Hof ax) ose 09,025 
Agents for the Italianand American works .. 56,748 
” Auerbach factory te ree 34,246 

” Frankfort 0/M and Stuttg ks 27,461 

Rs Brunswick works te veo 28,995 

i French works aD vo. «8, 880 

Mr, Thomas Whiffen ve ve) 1,484 
Sundry druggists.. on ace oe 25,829 
Total quantity of bark’sold a vs 868,235 
Bought in or withdrawn... Ce sen TOD OTA 
Total quantity of bark offered the ... see 404,107 


Tt should be well understood that the mere weight of 
bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it; firms who buy a small quantity 
of bark by weight frequently take the richest lots, and 
vice versa, 

CINCHONA.—A parcelof 4 bales of Huanoco bark, the 
first of this variety which has been imported this year 
has just arrived ; the last price paid for this class of 
bark was 1s 3d per lb., but in view of thegreat scarcity 
the importers expect to get a trifle more now. ‘The 
following are the approximate quautities of bark, with 
their equivalents in sulphate of quinine added in ( ), 
purchased by the various competitors at the last Amster- 
dam auctions :—Auerbach 100,579 kilos (4,240 ko.) ; Phila- 
delphia 66,929 kilos (2,775 ko.) ; Mannheim and Amster- 
dam 48,228 kilos (2,052 ko.); Brunswick 38,284 kilos (1,679 ko.); 
Paris 19,799 kilos (990 ko.); Howard & Song 19,878 kilos 
(1,080 ko.); Frankfort and Stuttgart 12,925 kilos (649 ko.) ; 
Hoppert & Heyse, Amsterdam 5,177 kilos (228 ko.) ; 
druggists 16,700 kilos. 


OrnnaAmon.—The market has advanced further, and 
sales of 200 bales Ceylon, second quality, have been 
made this week at 7 7-16thsd. to 73d per lb. At 


auction yesterday 250 bags chips were partly sold at 
21 per Ib 

QUININE.—Very flat; a sale of 5,000 oz at 94d second- 
hand was reported, yesterday, but has not since been 
confirmed. The B & S agents sold a emall quantity 
this afternoon at 93d per oz. ‘The following are the 
present quotations of the manufacturers:—Howard & 


Sons 1s 1d to 13 2d in tins, 1s 3d to 1s 4d in 1 07 
vials; Thomas Whiffen 1s 1€ in tins, ls 3d in 1 o7 
vials; Zimmer and Jobst 1s in tings; Milan 114d in 
tins, 18 14d in 1 oz vizls; Pelletier’s 1s 9d in 107 
vials ; Auerbach, Brunswick, Mannheim 10d per oz 
in tins. 
oe 
THH LANKA PLANTATIONS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Report to be presented at the Eleventh Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Lanka Plantations Oompany, 
Limited, to be held at the Offices of the Company, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd December, 1891, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, 

1. The Directors submit their Report for the twelve 
months ending 30th June last, together with the 
Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Company made up 
to that date. 

2. The coffee crop was 2,031 cwt., and the amount 
realised therefrom was £9,603 183 9d, All fields of 
good coffee are receiving liberal cultivation, but each 
year the acreage becomes unavoidably smuller. The 
Thotulagslla estate continues to give satisfactory 
returns, as well as some fields on Ampittiakande, 
Arnhall, Rappahannock and Gonagalla, 

3, The cinchona bark shipped has been 61,905 Ib., 
which has been realised, and prodnced £781 12s 104. 
There is no improvement in this market, aud the only 
ou'lay made on this product is that of harvesting Bark 
from trees which are cankered, or which ipjariously 
attect the Tes or coffee beneath them. 

4. Cocoa realised £5,071 103 6d, the quantity 
euthered from the 841 acres now in bearing being 
1,106 ow’., shewing a profit vhorefrom on the 12 months’ 
working cf £2,856. The following ex'ract is taken from 
the Superintendent's Report dated 15 h Jaly:— 

Tast year I planted 18 acres of cardamoms with 
cocoa, the growth is remarkably good even for Yatte- 


watte, I have noticed also along the jungle boundaries, 
and through the jungle, that cocoa plants from seeds 
carried by monkeys are springing up wild and com. 
peting with the natural growth, which shows that the 
plant has thoroughly established itself in thia locality.” 

The cocoa trees are very favourably reported on and 
there is every prospect of a good crop again this season. 

As the acreage in Ceylon auitable for the successful 
cultivation of cocoa is limited, the Direotors confidently 
look forward to present quotations being maintained 
for this product, o 
_ It seems therefore: most desirable that a very con- 
siderable extension of acreage under cultivation should 
a6 once be made, but the Directors’ cannot undertake 
this expenditure ont of income, and unless the Share- 
holders will take up a substantial amount of the un- 
issued 6 per cent. Oumulative Preference Stock it 
cannot be carricd out. The cost of planting aud cul. 
tivating Oocoa, untilthe plants begin to bear enough 
crop to pay expenses, isjabout £12 per acre, or £2,400 
for 200 acred: a moderate subscription from each 
Shareholder would produce this sum. The calls could 
be spread over the year, and the interest would be 
but a slight burden'on the nett profits. The Direc- 
tors therefore enclose a form of application for Pre- 
ference stock and will open as much land as the sub- 
scriptions justify. 

5. The cardamoms; have produced 3,224 lb. Tho 
amount realised therefrom was £271 ls 4d. 

6. The tea received from ithe Company’s estates, 
without purchase of any outside leaf, has amounted to 
248,574 lb. which have realised £9,627 lls 2d, an 
average of 94d per lb. nett. The leaf from Rappaha- 
nnock and Rillamalle is manufactured in adjacent 
factories, the rest in the Oompany’s own factories. 
A small amount of leaf is being plucked on Thotuia- 
galla, and this for the present will be sold toa neigh- 
touring estate. 

The following Statement shows the acreage and 
state of cultivation of the Company’s estates on the 
30th June last:— 


Carda- 
Cinch- moms, 
Estate, Coffee. ‘ona. Tea. Cocoa. &c. 
Ampittiakande ‘ie 100 an 193 tos Li teee 
Arnhall oho 132 40 124 a3 a 
Fruit Hill ae ie oo 220 Seance 
Fordycs Garbawn, 
Fonzgalla and 235 oo 527 ave 
Paramatta 
Rappahannock 4 40 21 270 ; hy 
Rillamulle ay 28 ur 187 ve LG 
Thotulagalla 3 220 ; TAS HGS. ORE, 
Yattawatte ay ae S50 soe SOE 574) 
755 61 1.666 884 56 
* Partly in Coffee. 
Forest & 
‘Timber 
Grass, Pattina, Trees. Total. 
Ampittiakande aes 2 3 34 332 
Arnhall es 15 37 25 373 
Fruit Hill i wes ce can 220 
Fordyce, Garbawn, 
Gonagalla and i 23 16 135 936 
Paramatta — 
Rappahannock __... 25 623 55 473% 
Ril!smulle hee 2 6 20 258 
Tootulagalla On hes 143 50 558 
Yattawatte nes 95 150 217 947 
162 417% 596 4,0972 


The profits for the past year amounted to £6,443 2s 
6d, and hai the ratu of exchange duciny the first half 
of the-year not ruled higher than it has do e duriug 
the last few months, the profits would have been 
much better; asitis, they are sufficient for the divi- 
dend on the Prefereuce Shares and also to pay nearly 
4 per cent on the O:dinary Shares, but deeming ik 
expedient, having regard to possible depreci tion, to 
reduce the Machinery Account by £410 Os. 10d., and 
having to reduce the Suspense Account by £1,427 
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Os. 6d., tha Directors have taken £1,837 is. 4d. from 
the profits for these purposes, and they now réecom- 
mend the payment of the dividend of 6per cent. on 
the Preference Shares, and a dividend of 5/- per Share 
(free of Income Tax) on the Ordinary Shares, carry- 
ing forward a balance of £727 19s. to the next account. 

Sir R. P. Harding and Mr. Edward Pettit retire on 
this occasion, and being eligible offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Mr. Jobn Smith, the Auditor (a Sharehelder), also 
retires and offers himself for re-election, 

The Directors regret exceedingly that they have had 
to accept the resignation, from feiling health, of 
Mr. Wm. Bois, who since the formation of the 
Company filled the post of Secretary to their entire 
gatisfaction, and who still remains a Shareholder. 

A Summary with the details and the Report of the 
Agents may be seen at the office. 


By Order, OC. M. Ropertson, Seoretary. 
192, Fenchurch Street, H. O. Nov. 1891. 
———_—_-— ——_—- 
TAH. WHEAIHER IN GALLE IN 
NOVEMBER. 
By an Ovoasronal Mrtroronoctisr. 
Max. Min. Wind, Rain. 
Noy, a 81... 76 _ _West “21 
D>» 2nd 82 75 WW. W. and West 66 
Do. 3ed 80 75 Oalm 1:65, 


N.N. W.& Calm | -12 
W.S.W.& Oalm — -02 
N. E. and N. W. “03 


Do 4th 80 75 
Do 5th 82 77 
Do 6th 83 17 


Do. 7th 83 76 N. W. “00 
Do 8th 83 76 Calm 00 
Do 9th 83 75 Oalm 00 
Do 10th 83 16 Calm and West 00 
Do 1ith 85 76 West 406 
Do 12th 80 75 West and Calm 151 
Do 128th 80 74 Calm and West 1°25 


Do. 14ih 80 15 Wesé and Calm “98 


Do 15th 81 74 West 1:74 
Do 16th 81 74 N. W. 09 
Do 17th . 82 75 Calm and N. W. 07 
Do 18th 84 74 Oalm and West 00 
Do 19th 84 74 Calm 00 
Do 20th 82 76 N. W andCa Im ‘11 
Do 2let 81 75 N. W. “00 
Do 22nd 83 76 West and Calm 25 
Do 28rd 82 75 Calm “00 
Do 24th 82 75 C\m “00 
Do 25th 84. 75 WN. W. and Calm 26 
Do 26th 83 75 Calm -00 
Do 27th 84 75 Oalm ‘00 
Do 28th 84 75 ®. S. E. and Oalm_ -00 
Do 29th 84 73 Calm "16 
Do 30th 82 73 Oalm 09 


These papers have now been continued over the 
month when the north-east monsoon should have 
proved itself, and yet we see that even in November 
there was a north-east wind only on the 6th of the 
month, and the only other day on which the wind 
was ecst was on the 28th, when it was H. 8. i, 
ana for not Jess than 15 days out of the 30 there 
was n west wind, and only for 9 out of that 15 
partaking of a direction partly north, The maxi- 
tnum thermometer on the 11th when it was 85° 
diaw oa «2 heavy fall of rain, over four inches, 
only to remind us of the heavy fall in October, and 
to engure that the rest of the month would be 
comparatively dry. Phere was evidently nothing 
connected with the changes of tho moon or baro- 
rmetica! changes deserving of special mention. The 
seusation of heat continued throughout, and con- 


tinued to be normally unaffected by the fall of rain. 


The nights were perhaps cooler in other parts of 
the island; butin Galle it is only when near De- 
acraber that there is any promise of improvement 
in this respects And so, we close our little observa 


tory for the present, fs 
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A Taux on Towner Hutx. 


Tan other dey that famous physician Sir Andrew 
Olark gave &® preecciption for a really nice capo tea, 
which appeared in these pages. This has excit d so 
much interest in the bosoms of 60 many correspon= 
dents that we sent one of our representatives to have 
an afternoon tea talk with another famous Tes Doctor 
—namely, Dr. ‘‘ Mazawattee,’ whose consulting-room 
is on Tower-hill. The following is a short account 
of our represeLtative’s visit:— 


The Mazowattee tea warehouse is an immense 
brick pile that stands on Tower-hill, There were 
80 meny doors in tie building, so many win. 
dows, 60 many peirs of stairs,s0 many chests of tea, 
that they would hayefurniehed a mathematician with 
examples for a pew arithmetic, especially if he posses- 
sed the gift of s Hamblia Smith for such matters. 
After fighting our way between the horses and vans— 
there was a big crowd despatching aud receiving—we 
made our way to the liftand rattled op to the tepof 
building. In a few seconds we were in the printing: 
room in the centre of a busy crowd: menand boys 
turning out labels for the packets of tea, stamping 
diaries—a, neat little book of 144 pp, printed by con- 
stable of Edinburgh—witht.6 names of clients; bind- 
ing up an abridged English dictionary, and “A 
Language of Flowers,’ both of which have been distri- 
buted in millions by the firm as a vade mecum to their 
wares; sOxting ot Mazawattes enycloves with the 
firm’s patent ‘‘ loving cup” opener; or rattling off at 
the printing-presses billheads and accourt-hookg for 
the customers. In another room the whirl of the 
steam saw might be heard, aud the hammers of the 
joiners making oid pecking-cases intonewones, On 
the next floor we came acrossthe secret of the success 
of th. Mszawattee tea. Itwasasection of the blend- 
ing department. Io one instanca nineteen and in 
ancther fifteen ch~sts of difterent sorts oi tea sicod 
ready to be poured into the mixers to get the standard 
quality for one or other particular blend; for the 
principle is thet, once having discovered an ueceptable 
blend, it is registered. Lhe tasier consults past 
records, spreading over from that of the last mix to 
that compiled often six months ago, and aims always 
at producing 2 tea similar in taste and quality to that 
which hag been acquired before, This, of course, can 
only be accomplished in very large establishments, 
and it is this order of things and the sealed packet 
system, euch asthat cf the Mszawattes tea pe ple, 
which ensures the customer receiving & uniform article 
time after time. The rows of mixers looked monsie:s, 
Each holds aton of toa. We wondered how all the 
tea was consumed. The wonder was removed when 
Mr. Lloyd, who was kindly showing us over the build- 
ing, pointed out that the firm have agents in every 
village, town and city from Land’s End to the Shet- 
lands, from Cape Clear to Rathlin, aud that the yearly 
output by the firm exceeded 12,000,000 packets of tea. 
We took a peep inside the mixers. They are iined 
with a series of shelves; the tea is shoffied off from 
one shelf to the other and so ensures a perfect blené- 
ing. In this room there stood other machines for 
breakiog up the large leaf. from which, in its origival 
state, 16 is practically impossible to obtein a perfect 
brew, but when broken up in this way the big leaf 
makes.an excellent beverage. Another and yet another 
flight down; both rooms were filled with a eriwd 
busy at work. Here the tea was’ beg run 
from the accumulators; a hundred hands were weigh- 
ing it, and doing it vp in the now familiar tinfoil 
packets with their labels of yellow, dark red, black, 
brown, and green, with yold letterings, and s‘oring 
the pound and half-pound packets in trays of i0 Ib. 
divisiona, ready for the packer. Tea bloom in these 
rooms appeared to permeante everywhere, The wen 
and boys looked as if thoy had been in a shower of 
gold, and the aromatic odour from the bloom made 
one feel full of delight. S mbre November, on the 
morning of our visit, seemed to have taken a leat 
out of spring’s book. The sun was shining brightly 
on London's most ancient pile, the Tower, as we 
wended onr way out to Messrs. Densham’s tasting- 
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rcoms in Philpot-lane, through the tiers and piles of 
cases waiting for despateh by tho numerous carriers 
to their respective destinations, For, though “ Maza- 
wattee * is comparatively a new definition, the firm 
of Densham and Song is an old one, and one of wide 
experience, and this is all in all’ to the consumer. 
As we tramped alorg Great Tow-r-street we gathered 
from Mr. Lioyd that it. ‘may bo taken a8 an 
icvariable rule that, although cheap teas are good, the 
higher priced ones are better. “ Sir Andrew Olark 
iella his patient to get a‘ codeup of tea,’ does he ? 
Now, of course, all our teaa are good, and cheap teas 
are equally carefully selected, but you can’t expect the 
same same fine quality at one shilling and tenpence 
per pound that you get in our Golden Tips!” in the 
tasting-room there stood piles of smalJ, flat round tin 
boxes, filled with samples from the chests, under con= 
sideration for the blenders, and rows of little white tea- 
mugs wilh lidsand basins lined other counters. A boy, 
kettle in hand, was making. the round of other tasting- 
cups into which samples had already been turned, pour- 
ing piping-hot waterintotkem, and setting the sand- 
giass in order to know how Jong to keep the brew 
going. As we sniffed this pot of tea and wetted our 
lips with that one we were compelled to confess to 
being novices, Neither did wo envy tho taster his 
profession—certainly not. when we learnt that an or- 
dinary daily task with him was to make eome six 
hundred tastings.—Pall Mall Budget, Nov. 26, 


et 
THE COFFEE DRINKER'S LAMENT. 


Mr. Join Hughes writes :—Analytical Laboratory, 
79, Mark Laue, London, 1. C. Nov. 0tt.—A corres- 
pondent in the Daily Telegraph having written a 
long letter lamenting that no good coffee was obtain. 
able in this country the following replies wore the 
consequence. 

Various correspondents writo to express their views 
upon this subject. Mr. George Newton disputes the 
assertion of ‘* Purple Drupe’”’ that the finer growths 
of coffee rarely reech Hogland, and only in small 
quantities imported to special order. Ue says, If 
am acquainted with one ficm in tbis city—whose ad- 
dress I enclose for your satisfaction—who import and 
sell on this market from 500 to 700 cwt. of Mocha 
coffee annuaily, and although they are the largest im- 
porters of the article, there are other firms doing 
similar business. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
thas we import largely of other cvffees—Brazilian, 
Javan, Mysore—a good proportion of the finest quality, 
and by some preferred to Mocha. Beyond all con- 
troversy there are numerous retail Shops, both in and 
out of the City, where the pure article oan be bought, 
but either the prolonged habit of swallowing the 
nauseous compound which prevails bere has destroyed 
the appreciation for that which is good, or the public 
will not give the price necessary to secure berries of 
fine quality, Henco the abomination you are expected 
to swallow in nine cages out of ten, both in public and 
private life.” With regard to the proper way of making 
coffee for the table, he remarks: “Years ago— 
thirty om forty—and, for all I know, now, it was 
the custom to boil (and perforce to spoi)) coffee; 
and although this generation is conspicuous for 
the number and yariety of contrivances specially 
designed for making it, the outcomo of all inventive 
effort is a vatieby of machines of greater or less 
complexity for tho performance of an operation of 
the simplest nature conceivable, Iam a great lover 
of coffee, and I believe, eemewhat of a connoisseur, 
and duriug my whole life baye never used anything 
but an ordinary covered hot water jug for its manu- 
facture, One of your correspondents asks for a recipe 
for making this de.icious beverage. Here it is for any 
who care ‘o use it, Heat the aforesaid jug by pouring 
into it and oub again boiling water, put therein 
coffee in ths proportion of three piled teaspoonfuls for 
halfa pint of the beverage, and pour on it sufficient 
boiling water, five minutes later pour a little into a 
teacup and retuen itto the jag twice, and then let 
it stand in a warm place for 16 minutes, Reault, a 


cup fit for the gods. Much insistence is made by 


some that the coffee be freshly roasted and ground. 


| My experience is that the value of both operations 


is much exeggerated. I rcast and grind my coffee— 
pure Mocha—and if it is kept in a closed vessel of 
metal, earthenware, or glass, no discoverabie deteriora 
tioa takes place by keeping,” 

Mr. John Hooke, of 29, Bishopsgate-street Without, 
as one “who knows what is going on in the great 
coffee markets of the world.” elso controverts the 
statement that pure Mocha neyer reaches England, 
and quotes Professor Palgraye’s report in the “Eucy- 
clopedia Britannica” to the contrary. “ With regard,” 
he adds, ‘to the other choice coffees which your 
correspondent boldly aeserta never reach London, I 
may tell him that in the opinion of men who spend 
their lives tasting coffee and comparing values, Java 
and. Martinique never have produced ooffee that would 
in any way approach the splendid flavor cf Vera Paz, 
which until recently has been sold under the name 
of Honduras, and which is considered by experts to be 
the finest coffee ground.” 

“Amateur” writes to give modes of making both 
tea and coffeo, He saye: ‘‘For tea, fuse freshly boiling 
water, infusing the leaves for not less than three or more 
than fourand a half minutes, removing the leaves, and 
using the liquor, with new milk to taste, The use of 
condensed milk, I think, improves coffee or cocoa, but 
spoils tea, For coffee, I use not less than two ounces, 
to one pint of cold water, or one pound to one gallon 
stirring it into, and silowing to stand not less. 
than twenty-four hours, in an earthenware vessel. I 
object to metal utensils fer coffee, and also boiling the 
liquor ;s80 when the coffee is required I stand my 
carthen, or china, pot ina vessel of boiling water until 
the temperature of the coffee reaches, say, 210 deg,, 
or just short of boiling point, and itis ready for use to 
flavonr my hot milk to taste.” 

Mr. W. Maxwell Maynard, writing from Broomrigg, 
Dumirieshiro, desires to ‘‘ try and relieve thersufferings 
of ‘ Victim,’ whose pathetic cry found expression in 
your columns.” As to kinds of coffee, he believag 
Mysore. plantation is as good as anything ordinarily to 
be procured in the markets, and proceeds to give a 
recipe for makingit. ‘! Supposing a pint of good coffee 
is required for breakfast, grind some coffes the night 
before, take an earthenware jug of suitable size, warm 
it and put three ounces of the ground coffee into it and 
pour upon it one pint of boiling water. Stir it well 
with a spoon, cover it with a clean damp cloth, folded 
five or six times, to keep in the aroma, and stand it 
at the cool side of the kitchen range. Give it a good 
stirring three or four times in the course of the eve- 
ning, then remove the spoon, replace the cloth, and 
put it anywhere where it will not be disturbed til} 
next morning, Before breakfast gently raise the jug 
and pour off the liquid through a bit of thick wer 
flannel (well washed), and this will catch any floating 
gvains. Put the clear liquid into a china-lined sauce- 
pap, warm it, andserve in a jug. In pouring out soffea 
the rule is, half coffee and half boiled milk and a 
little cream, Also avoid putting the coffee into a 
metal pot—it is infinitely bitter if it never touches 
metal at all. Never use less than three ounces of cotlse 
to every pint of boiling water,” 


a 
THE WILD FLOWERS OF FLORIDA, 


I will endeayor to give your readers a description 
of our wild flowers, shrubs, etc. Florida is called 
‘the land of flowers,’ and Lthink she justly deserves 
the title. If we were to gather up the wild plants 
in our woods, what a beautiful Hower garden we 
might have. Many of our native plants haye been 
introduced and bring good prices, while many haye 
been passed unnoticed. In early spring, January, 
and Hebruary, we haye Violets, three distinet yari- 
eties,—the Pine-woods Violet, which is supple and 
slender in habit with large flowers varying from 
white and palest blue to deep blue and reddish yio- 
let; the Hammoo Violet, which grows close to the 
grqunc, fxm and compact ia bakit, with deep blus 
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yiolets op Short firm stems, the leaves are similar 
to the English Violet. Then there is the White 
Violet which grows in low lands and swamps, has 
amass of long narrow leaves and any quantity of 
small white violets. They are beautifully marked, 
and LI have often thought how much handsomer they 
wotild be for Bouttonieres than the blue ones—the 
flowers are the same size as the English Violet— 
sometimes larger. They are slightly fragrant. 

The Yellow Jessamine (Gelsemium Sempervirens) 
with its deliciously fragrant bell-shaped flowers and 
lovely foliage makes atristic many an unsightly 
stump and neglected cottage, and decks the woods 
with its glory. The wild honeysuckle (Azalea Nu- 
diflora) is a shrub found growing on edges of creeks 
and branches. he flowers are borne in clusters, 
yery fragrant and in all shades of pink and light 
red. The pistils of the flowers are very long— 
hence the name—Wild Honeysuckle. This is a valu- 
able plant for bees. The White Hilder makes a tree 
here, and is also found near water. The flowers are 
valuable for bouquets, etc., and the berries make 
fine jellies, jam and pies. The jelly is very benefi- 
cial. when used as cough medicine. The flowers 
make a tea excellent in cases of dropsy, and it is 
useful in many ways, infact everyone ought to plant 
an Hlder in their yard. We have any quantity of 
the Prickley Pear Cactus which has large brilliant 
vellow flowers in the spring, and is followed by 
Small fruit a pear, which becomes a deep red when 
ripe, and is fine for jelly and pickles. The Prickley 
Pear has medicinal qualities, but IT am not posted,” 
The Dog Banana (Asimina Grandiflora) is a low grow- 
ine shrub with large straw colored and deep maroon 
flowers, followed by clusters of small bananas which 
are said to be edible. he Haster Lily (Zephar- 
anthes T'retea) a pure white delicately scented lily, 
springs up singly out of the ground in low places. 
Tt is much used in floral decorations. A species of 
clematis with beautiful foliage and delicate flowers 
renders thé low swampy lands very attractive in spring, 
We have a large variety of ferns, mosses, etc., fine 
for aquariums, also a species of the Resurrection 
fern. Then there is the Milkweed with its long 
pods containing silky floss. I hear it is a rubber 
plant. The Magnolia blooms in April and May. 
We have the Swamp and Highland. The Swamp 
Magnolia has the handsomest foliage. The Sweet 
Bay makes a large tree, the flowers are about the 
size of the top ot a small teacup. The Bay does 
not bear seed, but the Magnolia produces an abun- 
ayer the summer and fall we have an endless 
yariety of flowers—Lillium Luteum a double yellow 
ond lily—fills our creeks. They are showy but 
ave an obnoxious odor. We have the double white 
Pond Lily in swamps and lakes, also in little arms 
of the river. ‘he white Crinum” or Spider Lily 
is very sweet and thrives in the creek edges. The 
Veiled Lily (Pancratium) is found in Southern Florida. 
he purple Ivis (Fleur de jluce) grows along the 
creeks andswamps. Itis a showy flower. The Scarlet 
Hibiscus wayes its flaming banner in the grey marsh 
grass, and two species of Althea with handsome 
silvery leaves flourish there also. One has a medium 
sized deep rose flower, the other a yery large light 
pink with maroon centre and pistil like the Calla. 
Gullrushes and a species of Agapanthus are also at 
home here. We haye a miniature snow-ball, cream 
colored and fragrant, which grows along the creek. 
Two species of Begonia, one with coarse leayes and 
dull ved trumpet shaped flowers and the other with 
handsome foliage and brilliant red flowers. The 
Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis Quinquefolia) grows 
luxuriantly here. We have one lovely species of 
Passion flower (Passiflora Incarnata.) In, the low 
land isfound the Wild Tiger Lily (Lillum Caitesboei). 
It is deep orange red with dark spots. Golden rod 
grows to perfection here, and I must not forget 
the purple Lhistle, which furnishes us with silky 
white pompons for our hats. In the swamps there 
is the Tulip tree and wild Laurel, the latter is good 
for flavoring meats and sauces, Sassafras grows 
wild here, “Life everlasting” is a amall plant gas 
thered (the xoots) by the co gues people and. pold 


at the drug stores. They also skin our prickly Ash 
for the same purpose. It seems a pity! We have 
a Sumac, too, and numerous other vines and flowers 
which I will not mention for this grows already too 
long. The ‘‘Yueca”’—commonly called Spanish Ba- 
yonet—is a grand old:shrub. It sends up a head, 
or spike rather, from which hang suspended dozens 
of pure white waxy bells. 

I feel that I have only told you half, but space 
forbids. This neighborhood before the war wasan 
indigo plantation, and many bushes still remain as 
an emblem of past and gone grandeur. I read the 
letters of our sisters with great interest and hope 
you will all come forward and tell us of the flora 
of your State.—‘‘ Aida,” in Home Journal.—Florida 
Agriculturist. 

Se + 


THE INDIARUBBER INDUSTRY 
DUTCH GUIANA. 


The caoutchouc, or indiarubber, is produced in 
Dutch Guiana under different species, the most im- 
portant of which is “‘balata”’ or “milk of the bullet 
tree.” the export of which, says Consul Wyndham, 
of Paramaribo, is attaining considerable proportions, 
and will, it is believed, be very productive for a time 
only, as there is no forest conseryancy law in the 
colony. Persons who are granted tracts of land for 
the gathering of this product are uncontrolled in 
their method of drawing the milk, which results in 
trees being totally destroyed to get the greatest 
amount of milk by the quickest and most inexpensive 
method. The district where the largest quantity of 
“balata” trees are known to exist in the colony is 
that bordering on the Correntyne Riyer, known in 
Dutch Guiana as the “Nickerie district” and large 
tracts of land have been given to an Hnglish firm 
to collect balata. Balata is treated by the manu- 
facturers simply as a superior kind of guttapercha, 
and therefore its name disappears when manufactured ; 
nevertheless balata is distinctly different from gutta- 
precha, and this is manifested in some of its physical 
characters—for instance, it is somewhat softer at 
ordinary temperature and not so rigid in the cold. 
Besides the bullet tree, there are trees or plants 
known as the TZonckpony, which gives a yaluable 
rubber, and again Bartaballi and Bushrope, to which 
collectors do not appear to have given a name. The 
indiarubber balata industry, although carried on in 
the colony of Dutch Guiana in a desultory way for 
a long time, has never until quite recently assumed 
sufficient importance to cause the local government 
to legislate upon it. As yet the law only lays down 
the regulations under which concessions are granted, 
and does not deal with the supervision or treatment 
of the trees, or the method of extracting the milk. 
Caoutchouc or indiarubber is yielded both by trees 
and vines. Those already mentioned are, as far as 
it is known, the principal ones in the colony, and 
the method of collecting the milk is by cutting down 
trees, by incisions, and by circling the tree. In 
each case there is no protective law, and the trees 
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‘are generally ruined. ‘The chief port of export is 


Demerara, and as yet no export duty exists, but as 
the production increases it is expected that it will 
not escape taxation. Nothing has been done to 
cultivate the plant, neither does the soil seem 
to fayour its rowth except in some _ peculiar 
circumstances. Consul Wyndham says that new 
laws are contemplated for the leasing of lands to 
prospect for balata. An article on the ‘Balata 
Industry,” taken from the report of Mr. G. 8, Jenman, 
Government Botanist, British Guiana, will be found 
in the Journal, vol. xxxiii, p. 92 8.—Jouwrnal of the Society 
of Arts. 
—————___<____— 

Tra is called by some physiologists a ‘‘ savings 
bank,’ in which tissue is preserved. Tea is classed 
by scientific men as coming under the head of 
paratriptics, a class of substances which serve to 
prevent waste in the body, so that by their help 
pnd stimulus greater privyation can be endured and 
more work accompolished, Oofficoand Tobacco come 
pader the same clagsification,—American Grocer, 
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THE PLANTERS AND THE CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION FUND. 


The followiag ia a copy of the circular that is 
being sent round the Dimbula district, and we 
reprint it,for the benefit of the planting community 
in general. The amount estimated as likely to be 
given by the Colombo mercantile community has 
already been considerably exceeded; so that the 
planters should do their best to try and make up 
even more than the sum put down here as their 
quota, The Agrapatana planters are setting a good 
example, their list including R200 from Mr. Wm. 
Mackenzie, R200 from Mr. Ashton, and R250 from Mr. 
Seton. We would draw spccial attention to the 
statement that *‘the measure of usefulness attained 
depends upon the balance left over after all initial 
expenses are paid.” Let Ceylon aim high and act 
accordingly. 


Resolution passed at the Dimbula Planters’ Associa- 
tion on November 6th, 1891. 

“That in the opinion of thie Association the Chicago 
Exhibition should, in consideration of the great impor- 
tance of gaining a footing in America for Ceylon Tea, 
receive the support of every member of the Planting 
Community; and itis earnestly hoped that the mem. 
bers of this district at any rate will sabscribe liber- 
ally, either through the Oeylon Tea Fund or by special 
subscription, towards the Exhibition.” 

The Committee appointed to collect subscriptions in 
Dimbula is of opinion that it canrot do better than 
quote the words of the Chairman of the Planters’ As- 
sociation in his circular to non-subscribers to the Tea 
Fund :— p 

“I appeal to you not to leave it entirely to others to 
supply the necessary funds. I cannot but feel that 
those who have subscribed to the Tea Fund throughout 
have been somewhat ungenerously treated by those 
who do not subscribe, since the benetits reaped—and 
of these there can be no doubt—are reaped by non- 
subscribers equally with subscribers. I ask you, there- 
fore, with confidence to contribute a special donation 
towards the Chicago Exhibition Fund, and I would 
suggest for your consideration that this should be 
based on the rate of +of a cent perlb, made tea for 
the current year,” 

The Oommittee would point out that iu this district 
alone there are over 80 estates which have not hitherto 
subscribed to the Fund, and ocarnertly entreats ihe 
consideration of owners or managers of euch estates to 
the extreme urgency which has called forth the avove 
appeal, 

The mere fact that our Teas are falling in price at 
this season—although quality is wired god, consump- 
tion of Ceylon tea is Increasing, and stocks decreas- 
ing, in Hngland—points with irresiatible conviction to 
the conclusion that the trade is posseseed with the idea 
of imminent enormous over-production, Oue authority 
at home, writing last month, estimates the production 
of India and Oeylon Tea in 1854 at 800,000,000 Ib. 
Without agreeing with this estimate, it must be ap- 
parent to all that it is absolutely necessary to endeavor 
to Open up new markets, aud such an occasion as the 
Ohicago Exhibition is not likely to ocenr again fir 
many years, 

The Oommittee wonld point out tho success already 
attained in Australia, where almost 9,000,000 lb. of 
India and Ceylon tea will be consumed this year, all 
of which would otherwise have found its way to swell 
the stocks in England. 

J Vonsidering the vast extent of the Exhibition, cover- 
ing as it does 300 acres, and the cfforts all nations 
are making to secure adequate representation, the 
Committee is of opinion no time should be lost in ar- 
riving at a knowledge of the amount likely to be at 
the disposal of our Commissioners, Upon this cepends 
the amount of space for which Ceylon can apply. Lt 
has been said that £10,000 is the very lowest sum with 
which a start should be made. Bat the Committee 
would point out that for £15,000 not only 50 per cent, 
more could be done, but many times the number of 
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people attracted, asthe measure of usefulness attained 
depends npon the balance left over after all initial 
expenses are paid, such balance to be expended in 
advertising, covering expense of a Ceylonese band, or 
in the many other ways necessary to conform to the 
American methods of drawing attentioa to specialties. 

With £20,000 the degree of usefulness might sgain 
be evhanced many times. For an object so vital to 
opr existence as Tea Planters, it should not be difficult 
to raise £14,000 (leaving the Government and the Tea 
Fund tomake up £6,000) from dependents onan in- 
dustry covering 240,000 acres. It amounts to 1s 2d 
per acre or two-thirds of the monthly cost of weeding. 

The Committee would suggest that the above sum 
(£14,00) may be raised, provided subscriptions be 
apportioned somewhat as follows :— 


R. 
Supposing Estates which have not con- 
tributed to the Tea Fund give Rl per 
cultivated acre—say, 100,000 acre 100,000 
Special subscriptions from estates which 
have paid, Superintendents, and As- 
sistants nae 3&8 As ae 5c 50,000 
From Agents, Brokers, and Shippers 12,500 
Donaticns from wealthy natives (who are 
to be asked to subscribe by Hon, L. 
H, Keliy) at Fis Ve oo 12,500 
185,000 


The Committee suggest the above merely to show 
what an average subscription should be ; not doubting, 
however, that many hitherto non-subscribers, and even 
shrewd and far-seeivg subsoribers, will contribute 
largely withont respect to average. : 

Tho Oommittee would point out that Dimbula, being 
the first district in which subscriptions have been 
started, aswell as the largest in the Island, the de- 
gree of liberality displayed here is certain to be the 
measure of the liberality of other districts. For this 
reason a sense of responsibility rests upon Dimbula 
Planters. 

in proportion to our area, our share of the total 
should be R25,000, or about R140 from each estate, 
and its European staff, 

The Committee hopes every man will do his duty. 


poe ay” Me naeY 
NOTES FROM OUR LONDON LETTER. 
CHINA versus INDIAN THAS—MORE 


TION FOR CEYLON TEA 
TIONS COMPANY 


ACCOMMODA- 

SALES—LANKA PLANTA= 

LOSSES FROM CHINA TEAS. 
Lonvon, Nov. 27. 


There is very considerable excitement shown 
here respecting a statement made by Sir Andrew 
Clark recently when lecturing to the students at 
the London Hospital that he considered Ohina teas 
to be infinitely less harmful than Indian teas. 
By making such a statement Sir Andrew Olark 
has thrown out a challenge which is being froely 
taken up by the London newspapers, as well as 
by many of those published throughout our pro- 
vinces. My space would not admit of my quoting 
the many extracts that might be made from these. 
We suspect that it will be found that the distin- 
guished mcedico has got his head into a horneta* 
nest. It seems to be the generally entertained 
view that it is quite impossible, as well as unfair, 
for any medical man to formulate a proposition 
as to the relative wholesomeness or otherwise of 
various teas which could hold good in all oases. 
As one man woll qualified to judge remarked 
to me:—'' Indian and Ceylon teas are both of them 
stronger than Ohina. It may be that, the condition 
of infusion being in all cases the same, the China 
teas might suit some of the weaker stomachs better 
than Ceylon or India; but if either of the last 
were dealt with as thoy should be in such case, and 
the tea only allowed to draw for say three minutes 
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atthe very outside, the result would be no difference 
in the constituents of the liquor, while the superior 
flavour of the Ceylon would still remain manifest.” 

Now this, we think, would have been a fair way 
for Sir Andrew Clark to have dealt with the subjeat. 
Tt is manifestly quite the reverse for him to have 
condemned as inferior certain growths of tea, which, 
if dealt with according to circumstances, would 
yield exactly the same results thet he asserted 
to be so beneficial in the use of China tea. No 
doubt a good many of his younger professional 
brethren may follow the lead that has been set by 
Sir Andrew, and a deal of harm may follow. In 
a letter from Sir William Gregory shown to me 
this week, he recommends that the Ceylon Asso- 
Ciation should take the matter up. He wrote that he 
thought the statement made waslikely to have a very 
bad effect if not strongly combated in the papers, 
and further told his correspondent that a Dr. Little, 
a leading Dublin physician, was also recommending 
his patients to drink nothing but Ching tea. We 
hear that the Tea Committee of the Association 
had Sir William Gregory’s proposition under 
consideration, but that it deemed that, as 
Sir Andrew Olark had not specifically men- 
tioned Ceylon tea—though doubtless he had intended 
to include it under the category of Indian—it was 
soarcely worth while for the Agsoviation to take ihe 
maatter up. 

Tt has been mentioned above that the references to 
this topic by the Home Press are too numerous for 
notice here, but I should like to quote the following 
from Trade and Finance because it agrees so well 
with my own former experience and those, it is quite 
certain, of many other tea drinkers :— 

Sir Andrew Olark, in a recent lecture to the 
students of the London Hospital, informed them 
that the proper quantity of tea was one spoonful 
to each person and one for the pot. Who does not 
know this? As for his very strong condemnation 
of Indian tea, and the statement that a cup taken 
early in the morning “disorders the nervous system 
and induces a state of tea intoxication and nerve 
disturbance most painful to witness,” like most such 
sweeping assertions, it is not founded on fact. 
The writer was for six years in India, and every 
morning during thistime—2,190 mornings—took one, 
and often two cups of Indian tea for his chota 
hazri, besides what he may have drunk at break- 
fast and in the afternoon, and his nerves are still 
moshaken. Of all the hundreds of people he knows 
who do the same, he has never seen one intoxicated 
from Indian tea. 

Too much tea, either Indian or Chinese, is probably 
bad for anyone predisposed to nerve disorders. A man 
in the position of Sir Andrew Clark should be espe- 
cially careful not tobe carried away in the heat of 
oratory. His remarks are calculated to unnecessarily 
prejudice many against the tea of India. 


The resolution arrived at by the Tea Committee 


of the Ceylon Association in London to address 
the Tea Brokers’ Association on the subject of 
insufficient accommodation for Ceylon tea sales has 
led to the receipt by it of a letter from the latter 
body dated 23rd November, informing it that a 
special general meeting had been called, and that 
the following resolution had been adopted at it :— 
‘ That this meeting is of opinion that a further 
Ceylon tea sale should be held on two days, at 
least, during the week, and that the Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation approach the Directors of the London com 
mercial sale-room without delay to request them 
to set aside a special room for that purpose.” 

If the request of the brokers above indicated 


be complied with, it is probable we shall- 
hear of no further difficulties of the kind 
which haye lately been so fully discussed. This 
will not, however, altogether relieve your 


planters from the necessity of giving their 


brokers more time between the arrival of their teas 
and these being put up for sale. It is quite 
impossible under present conditions insisted 
upon that the breaks of tea cam be properly 
judged of by intending buyers. One day cannot 
suffice for all of these to taste the teas, 
even although, by the yielding of a separate room 
anda second day, the pressure will be very materially 
reduced. 

With this you will receive copy of the report of the 
Lanka Plantations Company, which is to be presented 
to the shareholders at their general meeting to be held 
on December 2nd. You will find it to be @ doscu- 
ment, when consideration is given to all the cir- 
cumstances, of a very satisfactory character. The 
Company seems et length, and after many years 
of arduous working, to have turned the course of 
the difficulties which have so long beset it, and 
now by far the larger area of its proportion is 
under tea cultivetion and yielding well. You will 
note, however, that 755 acres are still under coffee, 
and that efforts are being made to retain s0 
much of this as promises to repay high cultiva- 
tion. During the year to which the report refers 
this coffee area seems to have done well, though 
some of it certainly has given buta poor return, 
Taking it all round, barely 3 owt. per acre was 
secured ; but some estates, no doubt, such as 
are referred to in the report, gaye a very 
much higher average, Fotunately the price ob- 
tained throughout the year was good, and alto- 
gether a sum of £9,603 was obtained from this 
source. Of cinchona 61,905 lb. wes shipped, but 
for this only £731 was obtained, and no effort was 
made either to maintain or extend this particular 
cultivation. Cacao is reported most favourably of, 
and some of the estates owned by the Company 
seem to be particularly well adapted to the growth 
of the plant. So much is this the case that the 
directors are anxious to widen the area now devoted 
to it, but they state that their capital is insufficient 
to do this effectively, and ask the shareholders to 
subscribe additional debenture capital for the 
undertaking. £5,071 was obtained from this item. 
Of tea, the estates yielded from 1,666 acres 248,574 
lb, This sold for £9,627, an average of about 94d 
perlb.net. The total acreage of the Company’s nine 
estates is 4,0972 acres. The proposals of the direc- 
tors as regards dividend justify what has been said 
above as to past difficulties being now surmounted, 
and the profit and loss account has warranted 
them in recommending a dividend of 6 per cent 
on the preference shares and of 538 per share 
on the ordinary shares. This second dividend 
might have been made ata rate of nearly 4 per 
cent, but that the directors wisely thought it 
desirable to write off a sum of £410 for depreciation 
on machinery account and to reduce the suspense 
account by £1,427. The dividends recommended 
will be paid free of income tax. 

A friend interested in the China tea trade having 
recently described to me the methods he has seen 
adopted in the preparation of green tea and the 
prices realised here for the finer qualities, I was 
induced to ask a gentleman well up in all matters 
respecting Ceylon tea if any effort had been made 
to send home similar teas from your island. Ha 
told me that some 18 months back avery fine lot was 
received, and that it fetched a high price at the 
sales. Perhaps that price was too high, for the 
purchaser was unable to dispose of it to the retail 
trade save at aheavy loss. The result to the first 
venture having proved so good to the shipper, 
orders were wired out to send home more of 
the same sort, but the buyers had taken 
alarm, and when the fresh lot was put forward 
there was scarcely any bidding at all, In the 
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course of time, however, the purzhaser of the first 
lot not only sold off all he had bought but found 
fresh demands made upon him for a further supply. 
This he now finds himself unable to obtain, the 
manufacture haying been stopped by orders from 
home. It 18 questionable, however, if your planters 
would do wisely to recommence shipping green tea, 
for it has been told me that the market for il is 
yoaost precarious. A demand may spring up for a 
short time and then die away suddenly, and any 
attempt to supply so capricious & market would 
almost certainly result in disappointment. There 
is no doubt that the prices obtained for the first 
shipment could never again be got. From all I 
can learn, it appears to be the case that all the 
green tea coming from Ohinais more or less coloured, 
some of it so thickly that the scum can be taken 
off the infusion with a epoon; others so delicately 
that not 2 trace is observable on the surface of 
the hot water. The Chinese are said to be 
remarkably skilful in the manipulation of the 
colouring matter. A man will take a handful 
of this, and with it stir up a quantity of 
tea leaf with such judgment and deftness that 
nota single leaf will remain uncolored, and not 
one with more than its due proportion. 

Ths state of the China tea market is, it would 
seem, aruling factor just at present in paralysing 
all business on the Stock Exchange. At least the 
Echo seems to think this. That paper has declared 
that the losses this year in dealings connected with 
Ohins tea have amounted to no less than £750,000 
and that until the embarrassment caused by this loss 
has disappeared, the present difficulties of the Stock 
Exchange must remain and speculation be slack 
and dangerous. And yet we have not heerd of 
any serious failure among tho firms which deal 
mainly in tea from the Celestial Empire, There is, 
however, probably some basis of truth for what the 
Echo has stated, though it may be doubted if the 
‘loss bas been as that it could have the effect mentioned 
on such enormous transactions as those of the Stock 
Exchange. Still, of course, the loss must mean 
diminished capital in this country to the amount, 
whatever it may be, of the losses if sustained. 


ae ee 


CEYLON THA FUND. 

Minutes of procee sings of a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the ** Ceylon Tea Fund” held within 
the Planters’ Association's Rooms, Kandy, on Friday, 
the 1lih December 1891, at half past nine o’clock 
(9 380 a.m.) in the morning, 

Present ;—Mr. Giles F. Walker (Chairman, Plan- 
ters’ Assoeation of Ceylon); Messrs. W. b 
Gibbon (Ka dy), T. O. Huxley (Kandy), W. S. 
Thomas (Chairman, Dimbuila Association), A. M, 
White (Kandy and Kelbokka), A. W. S. Sackville 
(Chairman, Maskeliya Association), Sholto G. D. Skrine 
(Chairman, Dikoya Association), I’, O. Owen (Kandy), 
Joho Aymer (Honorary Secretary, Dolosbage and Yak- 
dessa Association), A. E. Wright (Maskeliya), L. Stuart 
(Ohairman, Dolosbage and Yakdessa Association), A. G. 
K, Borron (Kandy); Hon, L, H. Kelly (M. L. O., 
Kandy), Mess's. Wm. Forbes Laurie (Kandy and Kuru- 
negala), A. Philip (Kandy, Seoretary to the Planters’ 
Association, of Ceylon). 

The notice calling the meeting was read, 

The minn‘es of proceedings of a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of tho ‘\Ueylon Tea Fund” held 
at Nuwara Eliya on Friday, the 9th October, were taken 
as read and were confirmed. 

Onryton Tra uN» Supsorrerions.—Read letter from 
Mr. A. G, Layard, Detenagalla Estate, Bogawantalawa, 
Road letter from the Honorary Secretary, Dikoya 
Planters’ Association. Read letter fromjthe Chairman, 
Dimbuls Association. Read letter from the Honorary 
Secretury, Maskcliya Association. Read letter from the 
Chairman, Kalutera Association, Read letter from Mr. 
Robert Young, Benveula Estate Wattegama, intimating 


that from 1st January 1892 his estate will subscribe to 
the “ Ceylon Tea Fund.” Reed letter from Mr. George 
Beck, Henfold, Lindula, enclosing cheque to Ceylon Tea 
Fund, and inviting attention to his proposal to 
increase the rate of subscription to the Fund on 
the ground that the funds at present available are far 
too small for the vast undertakings before the Com- 
mittee. Read letter from A. Bethune, proprietor 
Madooltenne, Veyangoda, intimating that it is hig 
wish that the estate chould subscribe to the “ Ceylon 
Tea Fund” on the usual terms, Read letter from R. 
Innes Berry on behalf of Mr. Thomas J. Liptongs’ 
Pooprassie group stating that he has been instructed 
to notify that the subscription is discontinued from 
date. Read letter from Messrs. J. M. Robertson & Co, 
Reeolved :—‘* That the letter be acknowledged.” Read 
letter from Mr. A. H. Mallet intimating that the pro- 
prietor of Ruanwella estate would subscribe to the 
‘‘Oeylon Tea Fund” in 1893. 

CrYLON TEA AT THE WORLD’S ExPos:TION AT 

CuIcaco IN 1893, 

NoMINATION OF A  OoMMISSIONER.—Read letter 
from Mr. Morey, United States Consulate of Ceylon, 
enclosing copy of his letter to the Hon. Geo. R. 
Davis, Director-General, Columbian Exposition 1893, 
Chicago. Read letters from Messrs. W, M. Smith 
& Co, Walter Agar, H. F. Dunbar, J. M. Macmara 
tin, J. A. Roberts, A. Rossie Ashton, Thos. Dickson, 
Juuior, James Westland, F. J. Whittall, P. E. 
Radiey, J. Manley Power, Arthur Anson, Chas 
Ogilvie, W. L’amy Smith, Reginald Ellis, L. B. H. 
Dickinson, E. R. Wiggin, H, W. Hornby, R.B, Hector, 
W. Harman, J. H. Wynell-Mayow, F.D. 8. Amarasuriya, 
K. V. Carey, E. de Fonblanque, H. D. Deane, E. Rod- 
well, Walker, A. M. Ferguson, Junior, and Honorary 
Secretary, Dikoya Association. - 

Resolved (1) :—‘* That the nomination of the Hon. 
J. J, Grinlinton as a Commissioner to represent the 
planting interests of Oeylon at the World’s Oolome 
bian Exposition, Chicago 1893 meets with the ap-= 
proval of the Standing Oommittee of the Ceylon Tea 
Fund and that the Ohairman do eubmit his name 
for approval at the general meeting of the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon to be held this day- 

Resolved (2):—“ That the sum of R30,000 granted 
towards the Chicago Exhibition be raised to R35,000 and 
that the half yearly instalments be made accordingly. 

Oxryiton TEA 1N RvsstaA.—Read extract of letter 
from the Secretary, Ceyion Association in London, on 
the subject. 

Cryton TEA IN VIENNA, PrAGcuE, KARLSBAD &0.—= 
Read letter from Mr. John Ferguson of the Ceylon 
Observer making suggestions as to further pushing the 
sale of and making known Oeylon Tea in Vienna, 
Prague, Karlsbad &c. Resolved :— That the Standing 
Committee of the Ceylon Tea Fund do convey to Mr. 
John Ferguson their thanks for the interest he hag 
taken in pushing Oeylon Tea in Austria, and inform 
him that his recommendations will receive full con- 
sideration.” 

OryLon TEA IN Iraty,—Read letter from Messrs. 
Whittall & Co. notifying that the Tea for presentation 
to Her Majesty the Queen of Italy (100lb. finest 
Ceylon tea packed in two ornamental half-chests—one 
of cilamander and the other of tamarind wood) had 
been havded to Mr. Geo. Vanderspar, the Italian 
Consul. Read letter from Mr. George Vanderspar 
intimating that the tea had been duly shipped. 

Creyton TEA In GerMANY.—Read letter from Mr: 
Shelton Agar enclosing a letter from Mr. E. Schrader 
on the subject of further pushing the sale of and making 
known Ceylon tea in Germany. Mr. E. Schrader 
addressed the Committee on the subject. Resolved :— 
‘That a special meeting of the Standing Committea 
of the *Tea Fund’ be held in K:ndy on Monday, the 
4th Jannary 1892, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, to con- 
sider the question of a subsidy of tea to Mr. Schrader,’ 

ANALYSES OF SAMPLES OF OrYLON TxHa3,—Submitted 
letter from Mr. H. Atkinson. Resolved :—‘! That its 
consideration be postponed to next meeting.” 

Cryton THA Ar THE KimeeRbey Exarsition 1892.— 
Submitted letter from the Secretary Ceylon Chamber 
of Oommoxce. 
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New Zeauanp anv Sours SFAs Exareition.—Sub- 
mitted letter to the Government Agent, Western Pro- 
vince, dated 10th November 1891, transmitting to him Bill 
of Lading duly endorsed in his favour for a case said 
te contain fancy goods referred to in the extract of 
the letter received from Lord Onslow, Governor of 
New Zealand, and requesting an acknowledgment which, 
however, up todate has not ben received. 

PukE Cryron TrA.—Read letter from Mr. Geo. J. 
Jameson submitting proposal fer introducing and 
pushing the sale of pure Ceylon Tea in Manchcs er, 
and the Lancashire districts generaily. Res: lv- 
ed:—“ That the Standing Committeo of tke 
Tea Fund would recommend to the General Oom- 
mittee of the Planters’ Association of Oeylon that Mr. 
Jameson be recognised as an ageut cf tho Planters’ 
Association cf Ceylon for the sale of pure Ceylon 
Tea in Manchester, and the Lascashire districts 
generally.” 

The Standing Committee of the Tea Fund then 


adjourned. 
A. PHILIP. 
Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon: 


a Ne 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Losses 1N Cuina Tea TrapE—Apropos of our 


remarks on this subject last week, the Financial News 


says :—" For a long time the Chiua tea trade has becn 
in’ process of displacement so far as England is con- 
cerned. Altbongh our consumption of tea bas enor- 
mously increased during the past ten years, it is 
mainly Indian tea that we consume. China has had 
.to send its produce to Russia, although mostly by way 
of Mincing Lane; but now there is a curious change 
apparent in the course of this trade. Hither Russia 
18 importing less tea—which is doubiful—or it is 
importing more from Ohina direct. It is said that the 
losees of EHuglish speculators in the Obina tea trade 
have, thanks to this cause, bcen enormous during the 
past twelve months. Te figure is even put as high 
as £750,000. 


Last WEEK’s TEA Sars.—'‘ So far as it relates to 


Indian tea,” says the Grocer, ‘ the prccess of deluging 
the market with supplies seems to go on apace, for, 
notwithstanding the unbeard-of quantity put forward 
since the early psrt of October, the total amount 
offered by auction during the present week hes em- 
braced no lesz than 39,880 packrges, which, strange to 
Bay, and despite the excessive prepond rence of inferior 
qualities, bave been taken off, and jhat, too, withou$ 
signs of such exhaustion on the part cf the dealers in 
their effor's to clear the market as were apparent a 
short time back. With such an erormous supply xs the 
abovo to handle in two or three days, itis no matter 
for surprise that there hae been sone 1 nevenness in 
prices; but, admitting that the tendency here end 
there has been rsther rpairs! the celler, it bas been 
chiefly for peor Jow stuff which hardly deserves the 
epithet of tea, ard with these and oue or two other 
unimportant cxceptious tke snuctions have had a 
tolerably favouratle recuit. The graces that hare 
secmed to engage most attention have been lealy 
Pckoes, which at 9d and over are unmistakably cheap, 
and the only wonccr is that the tra’e in the ccuntry 
are not fully awake to the discovery. Real'y fine teas 
are scarce, avd realize firm rates. Small:r cupplies 
of Oeylon tea have come as en urmixed relief to the 
merket, and (he irregularity of Jas: weck’s prices 
has disappeared. Quotations have shown no recovery, 
svllers having to buy in when offors were too low to 
accept, and common grades constituting the chief 
supply, tend to prevent any sypreciable imyrovemert 
in values, especially 65 Indian teas cf a similar char- 
acter entir sharply irto compctition. The Produce 
Markets Review says :—-'‘ There has been no falling-off 
in the demand for Indian tea. The quantity brougbt 
forward has nt been excessive, and there was a 
hardening tendency at the earlier vales fr the gcol 
common evorts. There teas offer bettcr value than 
ioca considerable time past, and the trade are not 
slow to take advantage of this, as is shown by the 
freedom with which they are buying. A slight check 
jin the demand, however, is not improbable during 


next month, but if the importers regnla‘e the sup- 
plies, and ayoid weighting the market too heavily, 
prices msy remaiy steady. The medium kindg of both 
whole and broken leaf have been well bid for, at 
steady, and in some cases rather firmer, rates. The 
finest kinds continue to sell readily. and ag they are 
Lot too plentiful, they command high prices. 

Tut Corrre MARKET.—Diccussing the position of 
coffee, Mcesre, Wilson, Smithett aud Oo. say :—“The 
position of this article has altered but slightly since the 
date of cur Jast. The attention of the trade is still 
fixed oa the political crsis in Brazi!, as in the event 
of serious disturbances ttere, which would delay the 
shipment ot Rio and cf Santos coffee, the long-conlinued 
scarcity would cxtend info the Mew Year; aud with 
exhausted stocks iy every port a rapid eppreciation of 
va'u-s would probably take place. It is expected that 
difference will be peaceably arranged, and confidnce 
seems more gencral; the most rerent daily receipts are 
also on a Jargersca'e. In this market great scarcity 
prevails, and ell grades show a further advance. The 
speculative markets have shown excitement during the 
past fortaight, but business was cf small extent, 
although quotations fluctuated cousiderably. —/7. and C. 
Mail, Noy. 27. 


TBE RETICULATED OR SPONGE-BEARING 
CUCUMBER. 


Under the name of “ Luffa,” or ‘‘ Cucumber Sponge,” 
we now import in compressed bales, from Japan and 
Egypt, the reticulated skeletons of two varieties ot 
what Ebn Baitar, the Arabian botanist, twelve hun- 
dred years ago described as the “‘ Luffah,” taking his 
title from the Egyptian name of “Luff.” Dr. John 
Veslingius, of Holland, in 1638, in writing a work 
upon the plants of Egypt, as a sequel to that of 
Prospero Alpini, describes, with two engrayings, the 
Cucumber-plant that now furnishes the commercial 
Luffa of Egypt, under the title of Luffa Arabum or 
Cucumis veticulatus Algyptius. The Japanese and 
Egyptian commercial varieties so closely resemble 
each other that the pictures of Veslingius, which 
were taken from plants grown by himself, are excellent 
representations of the Japanese Luffa macrocarpa. 
Had he cultivated the Japanese variety, which comes 
to maturity much earlier, he would not have fallen 
into the error of describing the seeds as white instead 
of black. From a yery early period the reticulated 
skeletons of Lujfa Arabum were used by the Egyptians 
in their bath-rooms, and it is probable that the 
Japanese did the same with that of the L. macrocarpa. 

Sponge-bearing Cucumbers may be found in a large 
number of hot countries, and vary in size from that 
of a plum to three feet in length. In some the 
skeleton is very thick and strong, and capable of 
being made of use in the household, but in the majo- 
rity the netting is thin and delicate, and can only 
be regarded as a curiosity. ike ordinary Cucumbers, 
some are edibleand are grown for thetable, while 
othersare more or less medicinal, and are used as 
domestic remedies. As the reticulation forms at a late 
period, the Luffa, when of an edible sort, can readily be 
cooked as a vegetable when young; the rank odor of 
the fruit would be an objection to its use withus, but 
this has not availed much against the tomato. 

But little attention has been paid by botanists 
either ancient or modern, towards collecting, arranging 
and describing the class of cucumbers which is 
distinguished by bearing a subcutaneous or a com- 
plete internal skeleton. Under the name of Momor- 
dica, Cucumis, Pepo and Luffa we may find several 
varieties described in old botanical works, chiefly in 
Tiatin, Dutch and French; and may also discover 
that several, as the Luffa Petola, L. acutangula, L 
Algyptica, ete., have been very correctly represented 
by large plates. 

The Luffa is fully entitled to membership in the 
Cucumber family, and is in no sense a Gourd, as 
it has sometimes been called. It is moncecious, 
haying separate staminate and pistillase flowers, of 
which the former are much the larger, or more 
conspicuous; and the leaves much more Closely 
resemble in form those of our common cucumber 
than do many in Egypt, Palestine and India, upon 
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plants producing the best table varieties, some of 
which are much more like Cantaloupe-vines than 
Cucumbers, as we know them. i 

My first trial in growing Luffa-seeds was a failure, 
because I made the attempt with a variety that 
required so long a season in which to perfect its 
net-work, that frost came, even before it had begun 
to form. The fruits grew half a yard in length, and 
the vine was vigorous, but the season required was 
too long for this latitude. My second venture was 
with the ZL. macrocarpa of Japan, which produced 
fully matured fruits in five months from the day of 
planting. This is the best sort to growin a temperate 
climate, and bears the most symmetrical of all the 
sponge cucumbers; the fibre of the netting is coarser 
than that found in the Hgyptian variety, and not 
so well adapted for use as ascrubber in bathing. TL. 
macrocarpa bears cucumbers from thirteen to fifteen 
inches long, and some of them are very nearly 
straight. The vine is a vigorous grower, and, in 
favourable seasons, a fair crop of cucumbers. In very 
dry weather there will be a scarcity of pistillate 
flowers until after a supply of rain, when they will 
appear in almost every joint. The cucumbers develop 
rapidly, and, but for the slow growth of the vine in 
the early season, would come to maturity in large 
proportion ; asit is, however, there will be many fruits 
that will only be partly grown when frost arrests their 
development. Much time may be saved by having 
the plants grown a yard or two in height in a green- 
house, and then setting them out on the 10th of June; 
as the plant is tropical, it will stand the full heat of 
the sun all day without drooping, and grow all the 
better for it. My best success came from planting 
against a trellis on the south side of a wooden 
building, with an all-day exposure to the sun. 

Next to LZ. macrocarpa, the wild Cuban does the 
best in Philadelphia, as it comes to maturity early, 
and grows much larger than in its native island. The 
Egyptian variety grows well and sets many fruits; 
but these are late in maturing, so that as yet I 
have not produced any with black seeds. The Petola 
I have not tested yet; it looks promising in its 
picture, and is one of the few that produce a good 
reticulation. A hybrid between the Japanese and 
Egyptian varieties might readily be produced with 
a brush, and, theoretically, should be finer than 
the Japanese in its netting, and shorter-season than 
the Hgyptian. Hybridization should be produced 
each way between the two parents, and plantings 
tested with seeds from several experiments, as this 
way of producing new varieties has much uncertainty 
in its final results. NBS) 

The first Luffa sponges sold in this city were 
grown from Cuban seed; the second came from 
Japan, and the third from Cairo, in Egypt. Japanese 
seed were grown in Louisiana before there were 
any sponges of Z. macrocarpa. for sale here, and 
my first stock came from that state. Under the 
name of the Bonnet Gourd and Dishcloth Gourd. 
this and the Cuban Luffa are now well known in 
several of the southern states, although, as I have 
stated, the name of Gourd is a misnomer. Bonnets 
are sometimes made from the opened sponges, 
shaped out with some woven fabric, but the entire 
head-coyering was not produced of the net-work 
until the large white Luffas of Egypt furnished the 
material for cutting and fitting. 

The Cucumis reticulatus of Egypt is grown in 
large quantities, and has become quité an article of 
commerce, being exported mainly to England and 
- Germany, the packages containing 1,000 to 1,500 
each; but a small proportion of these are sponges 
of the whiteness and quality that indicate a proper 
care in preparation, When a sponge cucumber is 
dried whole the netting is easily separated; but its 
fibre will have a brownish color and will have lost 
much of its tensile strength. Naturally, the “reti- 
culation is of silvery whiteness, and this can only 
be* preserved by a proper method of cleaning it 
from rind, seeds and pulp when the cucumber is 
matured, but still green; and the whole must be 
done at one operation or the sponge will change in 
color. When a Luffa has reached its maturity of 


growth it will be known by its green rind lighten- 


ing in color and becoming more dry; it should then 
be cut off and hung up in the house for a week 
or more until the juice in large measure dries out 
of the rind. The cucumber should then be pared 
and the cap at the lower end removed, which will 
open the seed channels; it should then be kneaded 
and squeezed under a large pan of hot water until 
the seeds and pulp are washed out. When fully 
ripe the seeds are jet black, and will number from 
400 to 600 in very large fruits. When the reticu- 
lated skeleton has been well cleaned, hang it up 
on a pin-hook and string to dry in-doors, when it 
should become of silvery whiteness and weigh 
three-quarters of an ounce to an ounce. 

By exposure, to the air, even when kept in darkness, 
the whitest luffa-sponges gradually change to a light 
orange-yellow. This color is largely oluble in hot 
water with soap, and much of it may be washed ont, 
leaving the fluid of a decidedly yellow tint and the 
sponge much lighter in color. Sponges in frequent 
use become of a light grayish white tint and slowly 
weaken in fibre, particularly in the outer or circular 
layer, which is not so tough as the internal long- 
itudinal one. The sponges are quite durable when 
compared with those obtained from the sea. and are 
odorless when well washed; no fabric when wet 
has as decided an effect as a rubefacient upon the 
skin, and care must be taken that it does not take 
too deep a hold where the surface is young and 
tender. For delicate skins and children the im- 
mature skeletons should be selected, or the small 
end of the mature ones, which is much finer in 
fibre than the_ base. 

My record of varieties in the Cucumis reticulatus 
amounts to twenty, and these belong to Japan, 
Moluccas, China, India, Africa, Spain, Cuba, Brazil 
and Mexico. The tests thus far made go to show 
that but very few of the varieties will perfect fruit 
in this latitude, and that it is useless to grow the 
others, expect for ornament or curiosity. The 
Macrocarpa stands at the head of the list, as it has 
been repeatedly grown; the Acutangula, as a 
curiosity, grown equally well; the Cuban comes 
to perfection; and by starting under glass, the Egyp- 
tian may likewise; the Petola and Mexicana are 
yet to be tested in a favorable season. Some others 
have grown well, but the character of the cu- 
cumbers does not make their propagation desirable. 

The plants designated are quite ornamental and 
interesting, with their beautiful leaves, large 
staminate flowers and hanging fruits, borne some- 
times as high as a second-story veranda. The Egyptian 
flower is about four inches in diameter, and others 
are nearly as large. The staminate-buds grow in 
bunches and bloom singly, so that the vines are con- 
stantly in flower; all of the blossoms are a bright 
yellow. ‘The pistil of the productive flower develops 
into the point of the cucumber, and the long ovary 
into the fruit, the sepals of the blossom long remain= 
ing attached.—Dr. R. P. Harris before the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society.—Garden and Forest. 


—-—---—)— 


Wuy po We Stir tHe Som ?—If compacting the 
soil make it retain moisture, why do we advise fre- 
quent stirring of the soil in times of drought? The 
question is a legitimate one, and we will answer. 
It is necessary to plant seed near the surface, es- 
pecially in the spring, for the soil is warmer there 
and the conditions of germination more readily sup- 
plied. But after the seeds have germinated, the 
roots strike downward and the moisture is supplied 
largely by the soil water rising from below by capil- 
lary attraction. If the surface is left hard, then 
the water will ascend to the surface and be rapidly 
evaporated. But if a steel rake or hoe is frequently 
used to stir an inch or two of the surface, it breaks 
the capillary tubes and the moisture ascends to the 
roots of the plants and there stops until absorbed 
by the roots and reaches the air by passing through 
the cells of the roots and plants and leaves, deposit- 
ing the dissolved plant food by the way.—Queensland 

*lanter, 
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MARKET FOR TEA. SHARES. 
To the Elitor of the Home and Colonial Mail. 


Sir,—The attention of my Board has been calied 
to a statenent in your issue of 20th inst. under’ the 
above heading, in’ reference to an offer for this 
company’s property having been unconditionally refused 
by the directors. 

The facts are :—Two offers wore received, and both 
the offering companies wore iuformed that the offers 
would be submitte] to the shareholdsrs, bat before 
this-coald be done both were witaodrawn.’ I shall be 
obliged by your inserting this correction in your next 
issue.—I remain, sir, yours: &c., 


Howarp SAnrek, Secretary. 
The Wilton Tea Company of Assam, Limited, 
27, Austin Friars, London, Nov, 25th, 1891. 
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THE INDIAN TEA COMMUNITY: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “HOME AND COLONIAL MAIL ”’ 


Sir,—I uotice that your corresponden', Mr. D F. 
Shillington, responds, in your fast, to my letter of the 
previous weex. My remarks had referense, nut so much 
to mstiers'such ag Mr. Shillington alludes to,a3 to others 
having a wider bearing such ag the questions of opea- 
ing new markets anil generally pushing tho merits of 
Indian tea. I am fully in accord, however, with Mr. 
Shillington as to arrangiug upon a better basis ih: 
sales in Minciong Lane, which are now 8) very large. 
I believe most persons sngaged in the trate, whether 
importers aud growe’s on tie one side, or d-alergant 
buyers on the other, are agre-d that itis merely a 
matter of arraugement ; unless, however, there is some 
puiling together and cor lial co-opera‘ion amongst, tha 
principal parties controlling the trade, itis manifest 
that things willgo from bad to worse, very much, as 
Mr. Shillingtoa p>iats ont, to the do‘rimeat alike of 
buyerand seller. Last year at the urgent cali of the 
most go ahead representatives of ths large importing 
houses and c)»mpanies,a sub-cemmittee was appoiated 
by the Indian Tea Districts’ Association to deal with 
this matter, and an instruction to them was to arrange 
with the Mincing Lane *‘ broking” firms to formu- 
late syme scheme waich would obviate the present 
rather suicidal system (or, rather, lack, of system) 
which previils. Unfortunately, the “broking” houses, 
powerful though they are, appear to have altogether 
failed to sccomplish what was required. It is inson- 
ceivabls how this has been the case, and the failure 
to effect the desired object points as its cause to po ty 
jealou-ies among the “broking” houses very unworthy 
of the standing which they occupy. Perhaps it may 
put som» of them ‘‘oa their mettle” to know that 
quite recently proposals hive besu made ia certain 
qaarters for the formation of a co-operative selling 
agency among the importing houses, which, if really 
carried out, wonid probably result in doing away alto- 
gether with the necessity for the presently-existing 
broking house3. 

I do not mean to aver that such a schema is just 
at pre3ent practicable, nor even desirable; but Laliade 
to 16 io order to impress upou the broking” frater- 
nity that owing to the lack of combinative power 
which appears to exist among taen, a scheme of this 
sort is actually “intheair,” and is regarded in certain 
quarters as not only possible but quits feasible, 

Before tea inmaporters are driven to such a course, 
surely the large ‘* broking” houses, whoxe usefulness 
the importers are quite ready to recognise, will be 
able to find some method whereby the present diffi- 
culty can bo overcome and tho necessity for such a 
step altogether avoided, 

What Mr. Editor, I would ask, is tho gso-ca'led 
Brokers’ Axsociation doing that it permits a schome 
such a8 this, which would prastically cut away tha ground 
from heosath the fect of the whole Mincing Lane 
broking fraternity, being every mooted?—{ am, Sir, 
yours &c., 


London, Nov. 25th, OBSERVER, 
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SUPPLIES OF INDIAN AND CEYLON 
TEAS. 


Judging by the correspondeace in our last two 
issues, itis evideat that the future supply of Indian 
and Ovylon tess ig causing both buyers and sellers 
to look forward with soms degree of apprehension. 
We have always favoured the view thet the more 
the better, and that if i became a choice between 
Indian ani China tes the latter would be displaced 
rather than the former; but since Ceylon tea has 
arrived in such rapidly increasing quantitics year 
by year the situation has become more somplicated, 
and al! parties are now agreed that tho consuming 
power of the Hagliss markes has been overtaken by 
sich a gsilperabnondant supply that unless new out- 
lets can be op2ned there must be a farther decline 
in values to an utterly unremunerative point. Our 
cont=mporary, the Produce Markets’ Review, makes 
the following very pertinent observations on the 
subject :— 

‘“The future developmeat ia the production of Indian 
tea points toa large increase, and according to the figures 
recently. issued by the Indiau Tea Pianters’ Associa- 
tioa,, it will reach 150,090,000 ib, during the next two 
years, withoutaay additi nel area of cultivation. This 
coupled with a probabie increase of from 30 to 40 per 
cent in the production of Ceylon tea during a similar 
pariod, will give a supply more than eq ial to the total 
delivery of all tea, both for homes consumption and 
export, for the past twelve months. Should this take 
plice, and it is certainly not improbable, it will be 
necessary to open up new outlets for the surplus 
supply, a3 otherw'-e prices must tall to @ disa-trously 
low level, which wouid, however, have the effect of 
chackinz production. Tho export: of Indian tea a though 
comparatively small, are steadily increasing, but they 
will reqnive to be greatly accelerated if they are 
to’ keep pace with the increassd supplies. Thoss 
interested in this industry, therefore, will do well to 
stuly* both the manufacture of the tea and the likely 
packages to meet with favour, where ths prospecta 
are mo3t encouraging for breaking new ground. Judg- 
ing of the probabilities of the future export demand, 
the United S:sates of America and) Oanada are the 
countries most likely to show the greatest development. 
One of the moat important considsratious is to assi~ 
milate the leaf to that of Ohisa Congou, as sppear- 
ance is a leading feature. Thers i3 also anobjection 
to the largeness of present Indian packages, and 
to meet this complaint it willb: obviously necessary that 
a certain portioy of the tea, and especially that most 
suitable for export, should be packed in halfchests 
containing from fifty to sixty pounds, and at uniform 
tares.” 

We see no reason why our own E:stern dependencies 
should not sask to supply the world with tea. Every- 
where in which Indian ani Ceylou teas have bith»rto 
found a market, the rasulf has been a certain growth 
in the demand ani a minifest aporeciation o the 
quality. But, we confess, we view with regret the 
very marke! depreciition in the average quality of 
the tea sent to th> Londoa mirket this season. We 
cannot thik that the best interests of either Iudia or 
Ceyloa are serve! by unduly increasing the production 
of what the buyers class as very third-rate. Pvices thig 
sea 00 Gre probably at the lowest point ever seen, and 
we must ad.! that never in our recollection have we seen 
such aa undue proporticn of undesirable tea offered. 
Toere has, no doubt, beoa a steady decline in the 
generally accepted standard of quality for several 
years past, owing to competition among reteilers and 
“ preseut’’ toa shops; but the desceat this season 
ha3 even outstripped, in miny cases, the desices of 
thowmost hungry seekers after “toa for price.” It be- 
comes, therefore, matter for very grave consideration 
whether it would not pay planters much better to stay 
their hands somewbat in regard to fresh extensions, 
and try to manufasture a rather smaller quantity of 
rather better tea, China tea has been displaced simply 
because the quality did not bear comparison with 
Tadian and Oeylon growths. But the retail dealer in 
tea has now acquired a very cosmopolitan taste, and 
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cares not where in the wide world the leaf grows so 
long as it pleases his customers. It is, therefore, 
worthy of the serious consideration of all tea planters 
whether they will goon aiming at large quantities of 
inferior quality about which no enthusiasm will be 
possible, and which will inevitably land the tea-produ- 
cing industrylin anoth: r such bog as it flonndered out of 
with such difficulty five-and-twepty yoars ago, or will 
they, touse the language of the Malthusians, impose 
a modified description of preventive check on produc- 
tion, which will raise the standard of excellenco in the 
thing produced and restore the waning prestige of 
British-growa tea ?—H. and C. Mail. 


————_—_—_————- 


THE LAND MORTGAGE BANK OF INDIA, 
LIMITED, 


The extraordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the above Bank, to which we referred last 
week, was held on Frid:y, at the Ciby Terminus 
Hotel, Mr. J. R. Boyson in the chair, in compliance 
with a requisition to hear a propo=.l by the requi- 
Sitionists to the fol:owing effect:—* To elect a com- 
Mittee of investigation to enquire into aud report 
on the necessity or expediency of the call of 102. 
per share made on Sept, 23rd, 1891; also to enquire 
into and report upon the management of the bank 
and future prospects of the shareholders; and for 
the purpose of hearing any explanation the directors 
may have to offer.” The chairman, in opeving the 
proceedings, stated that the only object of the meet- 
ing, and the only question they had to decide, was 
whether there should be a committee of investi- 
gation to look into the conduct of the directors for 
the past twenty-three years. A most unfounded 
attack had been made on the board, who had done 
a great deal for the shareholders, and he elleged 
that @ persistent attempt had been made since 
1881 to wreck the bank. The beginning ot the affair 
was in that year, when Mr. Stewart, the then 
manager of their tea estates in India, happened 
to be at home on short leave. Unfortunately 
for the bank taeir manager had allowed himself tobe 
tampered with by Messrs. Buchanan and Muir, who 
atthe time had not afarthing of interest in the com- 
pany. Mr. Buchanan remarked that he was a share- 
holder at the time. Tbe chairman, continuing, stated 
that therehad beenan attempt ever since 1831 to get 
the affairs of the company into the hands of Mr. John 
Muir. He read a letter marked‘‘confidential,” which was 
sent by Mr. Stewart, date! Fev. 9th, 1883, to Mr. Muir 
relating to the business oi the company anc the value 
of its tea properties and other assets, He afterwards 
xeferred at length tothe subsequent action of Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Muir, and stated that the shares 
censequently went down to nil, and their 5 per cent. 
and 44 per cent debentures to adiscouut. The call had 
been uecided on by the directors after considerable 
thought. The fact that they had to pay off £14,000 in 
January had not caused them to make the call, the 
object of which had simp!y been to strengthen the 
credit and the financial position of the bank, Hven 
after making the call he had beenin hopes that they 
would be able to adopt some course which would put 
a stop to the possibility of any further call. When they 
had brought heir debenture liability down to 
£160,000 or £170,000, which he wassure they could 
have managed, he felt that they could go to the 
holders, point out the position of the company with its 
‘uncalled oapital of £1,0V0,000, and ask them to take 
debenture s ock or preterouce shares, thereby relieving 
the shareholders from auy further anxiety as to calis. 
When, however, the requisition was received for an 
extraordinary general meeting to pass a vote of censure 
on the hoard’s management, he confessed that he bad 
not felt so sauguine of being able to carry out a plan with 
this object in view. As to the general charge of mis- 
management which had been brought against them by 
the requisitionists, he claimed in view of the facts 
set out in the ciroular issued by the board, that this 
charge could not be sustained, and that, on the 
contrary, they were entitled at least to the con- 


fidence of the shareholders. <A certain proposal 
had been received by the directors from Megars. 
Finlay, Muir & Co:; but it oould not boa dealt with 
at that meeting, which had been called for a specific 
object. After reading the letter containing the pro- 
posal—which was to finance the bank for the next 
five years without making any call—the chairman read 
the reply which ho had made to it, stating that if it 
had been received cooner, aud supplemented by addi- 
tional information, the directors would have deemed 
it their duty to submit it to the consideration of the 
shareholders in general meeting; but that as the 
directors had almost concluded an arrangement with 
Messrs. George Williamson for their assuming charge 
of the estates in question from the end of the current 
season, on very satisfactory terms, there might be come 
difficulty in now entertaining Messrs, Finlay, Muir & 
Oo.’s offer. He had had a long interview on the pre- 
vious day with Mr. Jobn Muir, to whom he had given 
the fullest information respcetiug the affairs of the 
company. Mr. Buchanan afterwards addressed the 
meeting at length, entirely repudiating the construction 
which tho chairman had put upon his action, and 
giving an unqualified denial to the statement that he 
was working in this matter for his own personal ends 
and not for the interests of the shareholders. He 
urged that an investigation was needed to see 
whether the call was necessary, in view of other 
courses which bad been suggested, and which might 
be capable of being adopted. The chairman, 
interposing, said he had foreseen that some 
of the sharebolders might regard the cail as a hardship 
if they had to pay it before the offer made by Messrs. 
Finlay, Maur, & Oo., and other proposals were c n= 
sidered as these might render a call unnecessary; and 
the directors had therefore determined on jesuing a 
notice deferring payment of the call uotil January next, 
or later. Mr. Buchanan siid he regarded this as a very 
gratifying announcement, and added that half of his 
contention had gone by the chairman having conceded 
that it was necessary for the company to bave an Indian 
agency, He atill, however, maintained than an in- 
vestigation into the c:mpany’s affairs was necessary, 
and that it would be beneficial; and concluded by 
moving a resolution in accordsnce with the object of 
the meeting. After a protacted discuseion, the chair- 
Mau expressed his readiness to accept a suggestion to 
the effect that the board would take into itx counsels 
seven shareholders holding not tess than 1,000 shares 
each, pucbased before January Ist Jast. Upon this 
Mr. Buchanana withdrew his motion.—H. and C, Mail, 
Nov. 27. 


——————— es 


THE LAND MORTGAGE BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED, AND MR. STEWART. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ HOME AND COLONIAL MAIL.” 


Sir,—My name was pretty freely mentioned by the 
chairman at the meeting of sharebolders held on the 
20th iust. From the special nature of the business 
for which that meeting had been called, as well as 
owing to the time occupied by the cheirman’s open- 
ing speech, it would have been impossiblo for me to 
have ubtained an oppor'unity of replying to the struc- 
tures which he chose to pass on me. I beg to be 
allowed to do so through the medium of your cvlumns, 

When I yoyaged to Calcutta in November, 1881, 
Mr. Bucbanan led me to understand that he waa, 
at that time, a shareholder in the bank. At the 
meeting .of shareholders on the 26th inst., he 
specially interrupted the chairman to say that at 
the time referred to he was a shareholder. The 
value of this interruption was, that it supported my 
parrative of what had occurred on board ship; ond 
next, that it enabled many—myself amongst them— 
to disabuse our minds of any idea of a wilful attempt 
on the part of that gentleman to mislead me. 

At that time I foresaw (as it turns out, only 
{oo accurately) what would ultimatoiy befall the 
bank when the time should come that its 
Indian realisations would be insuflicient to meet 
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the debenture bonds as they fell to be paid. I 
further saw that, at such a time, what the bank 
would require was a strong-backed firm in the posi- 
tion of agents in India. On board that outward 
steamer I found myself in the compzeny of two gen- 
tlemen representing one of the wealthiest tea agenoy 
firms in Oalcutta, and who, moreover, were known 
to be on the outlook for further tea business. Under 
these circumstances I considered myself to be acting 
for the bank’s true interest in reviewing its position 
with them in order that it might be improved. It is 
very well to eay that I had no authority. Had the 
acheme produced been carried out in the peaceful way 
intended, the result would have been beneficial alike 
to board and shareholders, and instead of being balmed 
I would, as in another instance where I overstepped 
my limits of authority, have received thanks for the 
common sense exercised, 

The proposal to have the bank’s agencv transferred 
at the proper time to a strong agency firm, has the 
stamp of the board itself imprinted upon it, for 
sueh is now the very scheme which they recommend 
and which, ten years ago, I foresaw to be a com- 
ing necessity. Had this step been taken, say three 
years ago, instead of waiting till a call was to be made 
they could have elected their own agents. 

I have only to add that the motives assigned to 
me by the chairman are as ungenerous as they are 
unfair. The bank’s welfare had my first and chief care 
during the nine years of my service, whilst at the 
meeting of 20th instant, as well as previously, the 
chairman held my p roxies as a shareholder.— Yours 
truly, D, M. STEWART. 

London, Nov. 24th, 1891: 


—— 


Coconut Disease 1n JamatcA.—The Bulletin of 
the Botanical Department of Jamaica, for Septem- 
ber, contains a report by Mr. W. Fawcett, Di- 
rector of Public Gardens and Plantations, on a 
disease causing the death, on a large scale, of 
the coconut palms in the neighbourhood of 
Montego Bay. ‘he disease first attack the tissues 
of the youngest parts. There is no evidence that 
it is produced by an insect, and Mr, Fawcett 
considers it is due to an ‘‘organized ferment.” 
In the supplement of the Jamalca Gazette for 
September is the remark that the disease is 
‘‘rapidly destroying the Coconut walks in the 
parish of St. James, aud that, if not checked, 
in a very few years the cocnnut will cease to be 
& product of this parish, indeed if not of the 
island.’’—Nature. 

Goop News ror: Coconut PuantEers.—It is said 
that the Admiralty authorities are devoting their 
attention to the remarkable properties of a new 
material, which it is claimed will make an 
almost impenetrable lining to a ship’s sides. 
This is made of the cellulose of coconuts, which 
has the property of absorbing eight times its 
weight of water, and several experiments have 
been made with it under Government auspices at 
Portsmouth. The material is made into squares, 
which are affixed to the interior plates of vessels, 
and it is asserted that it is extremely difficult 
to penetrate. Itis claimed that the material will 
work a complete revolution in the present system 
of ships’ protection.—Colonies and India. [This 
statement has been going the round for several 
years, back.—Ep. 7’. A.) 

OuinA v, Inpian Trs.—A Glasgow correspondent 
writes :—I notice in your last issue that efforts are 
being made to bring Obina tea to the front again. I 
am dead against this Indian rubbish. I find great 
difficulty in getting any China—I mean genuine 
stufi—and especially good tea. When next I go to 
China I must make arrangements for having the 
article sent home, Have you any friends in the 
China tea line in London? 


| principle of drinking coffee, 


I should be go glad to 


get a specimen or two of good China tea, and then if 
price and quelity are approved to buy a considerable 
quantity. Can you help a poor fellow who does not 
want to be dosed with so much tannio acid as is 
contained in the Indian article? Iam at one with 
the views expressed by Sir A. Olark on this subject. 
—L, and C. Haprese, Nov. 27th. [Sir A. Clark is to 
be congratulated on one a iherent,—Ep, 7. A.) 

Crovz Auction in Zanzipar.—A Reuter’s tola- 
gram from Zanzibar, dated November 21st announces 
that the first public auction sale of cloves, subject 
to duty, was held there that day. There was a large 
attendance. Mr. Gerald Portal, thenew,British Congul- 
General was present, and steted that it was hoped 
to make Zanzibar the centre of the trade of East 
Africa, and that it would probably be declared a free 
port for imports at the beginning of next year. 
Public sales of cloves will henceforth be held fort- 
nightly. Wo understand that the spice trade here 
are quite in doubt of the results (if any should ensue) 
which this innovation may have upon the London 
market, London is now the largest centre for cloves 
but yet, if our information is correct, the announce. 
ment that public sales had been instituted in Zanzibar 
came upon dealers here ag a surprise. It is well 
known that the Sultanof Zanzibar derives a con- 
siderable proportion of his revenue from an export 
duty on cloves, and it is surmised that the bulk of 
the cloves offered by auction in Zanzibar may be 
those which are said to be sometimes tendered to 
the Sultan in lieu of cash by exporters. One of Mr. 
Portal’s chief duties is thought to be the reorgapisa- 
tion of the finances of the Sultan, and it is probably 
In connection with this matter that the sales have 
been instituted.—Chemist and Druggist. 

THE Truro ABOUT ( OrFEE —Notwithstanding the 
reduction of the duty on coffee and the fact that the 
best coffee is sold in Great Britain cheaper than any- 
where in Europe, it is steadily falling in consumption, 
There are many thecries put forward to explain thig. 
One is that coffee is more adulterated here than on 
the Continent. This is certainly not the case. It is 
easier to get pure coffee here than in France, Austria 
Italy, or Germany, for abroad it is nenally largely 
mixed with chicory, and is liked sll the better for 
it. The critics who are fond of praising “coffee ag 
you get it in France” are, in fact, praising a heavy 
admixture of chicory with coffee, which they depre- 
cate here, greatly preferring to have the opportunity 
of making tho combination optional. The next and 
most common explanntion is that we don’t know how 
to make good coffee here. But that again isa fallacy 
and its terms ® misstatement. We all know how to 
make good coffee, and there is no one who cannot 
wake it. It is in fact so easy to make good coffee 
that it is almost impossible to make it badly 
if only one condition is observed which depends not 
on the ‘‘making the coffee,” but understanding the 
which exeryone under- 
stands abroad, and which the Fooiline "Briton se 
force practices because he has no chance of doing 
otherwise, and falls in with “the ecustoma of the 
country.” All coffee-drinking races understand very 
well that the infusion of coffee is not a fluid like tea 
to be imbibed in copious draughts. A weak infusion 
of coffee is a tasteless and almost nauseous draught ; 
it loses all its aroma and delicasy of flavour when 
dissipated in an ocean of hot water. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that its flavour is largely due 
to empyreumatio oils, which will not bear copious 
aqueous dilution, The ovly way to drink coffee in 
Jarge draughts is to make a small quantity of strong 
coffee and add to it an ample amount of hot milk: 
cold milk ia out of the question. The small cup of 
“black coffee” is to be had now cyerywhere aa good 
in England as elsewhere. But so long as tke British 
coffee drinker persjste in treating coffee as if it were 
a pad Bue EOTane Haw! the pint, he will always 

that he gets something unpleasi i ° 
—Lritish Medical Journal, AP RPE: Heine 
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THE CEYLON TEA CROP OF 1891. 


The exports up to the middle of December 
closely touched the round number of 63 millions 
of pounds, the exact figures being 62,948,000 lb. 
We may, therefore, fairly estimate the total to 
31st December at 654 millions of pounds, Of the 
quantity already sent away, 58,814,000 lb. went to 
Britain, and 4,134,000 lb. to other countries, ine chief 


of which were :— lb. 
Australia es 3,022,000 
India ae nO 60 427,000 
Ohiaa (!) OS Oc «- 162,000 
America ere ats e.« 158,000 
Germany bo ‘5 90,000 
Austria ae 00 ae 70,800 
Africa oo O60 50 69,000 
Maucitius .. Re 68,700 
France ate bi be 21,000 
Spain oo a0 SO 17,000 
Russia 00 +e 56 11,000 
Other places, eggregate about 20,000 


Tt seems extraordinary that India, which was a 
tea-growing country nearly half a century before 
Oeylon was compelled, by the faiiure of coffee, to 
enter on the cultivation, should be our best direct 
customer next to Britain and Australia. Thore is 
a taste for our tez amongst many Huropeans in 
India; but the larger portion of the tea exported 
to India is, doubtless, destined for the Persian Gulf. 
Still more extraordinary is it that China, which 
preceded both India and Ceylon by many coxtur- 
ies in the production of ‘cha, should now import 
no less than 162,000 of the fragrant leaf from 
her youngest rival in the enterprise. But very 
little of this quantity is likely to be consumed by 
Chinese. Germany and Austria together, show 
better than America, which is disapppointing 
while Russia is still more so. We must not, 
however, forget the exports of our tea from Britain, 
which are shown in Gow, Wilson, & Stanton’s 
latest report. None, of course, went from Britain 
to Australia, but to other countries quantities 
went as follows, Germany, in this cage, including 
Austria :— 


1891. 
lb. 

United States Re Bo ae 314,127 
Canada Lg Ae 5 353,671 
Holland Bs on ss 100,480 
Germany ole oe an 419,640 
Russia we ye 49,174 
France 36 da ae 34,581 
Other places 36 ve ats 406,854 

Total «» 1,678,527 


Taking exports direct and from Great Britain, the 
quantities of our teas which will be taken by 
countries other than Britain in 1891 may be approxi- 
mately estimated as follows :— 


Countries, Direct. From Britain. Total. 
lb. {b. lb. 
Australia ........ 3,150,000 ——»- 3,150,000 
India ......26..-. 450,000 450,000 
OIDGecisie ccciccicce 170,000 . 170,000 
United States... 165,000 330,000 495,000 
Canada ...... 39 —— 370,000 370,000* 
Ro ande eee ee OOOO wn T0'000 
Germany ...... -» 189,800 440,000 579,800 
Russia ..... sieieiare 13,000 40,000 53,000 
PYANCGavasactues «20,000 40,000 65,000 
Other places...... 150,000 440,000 590,000 
TEOUB Lecce ae 4,262,800 1,770,000 6,032,800 


As over 44 millions of our exports will go to other 
countries than Britain and nearly 1,800,000 will be re- 
exported, while of the 614 shipped hence for Britain 


* Total to all America 865,000 1b, 
68 


only about 60 are likely to reach it before the close of 
the year, the proportions in which our teas are 
likely to be taken by Britain and other countries 
in 1891 will be about as follows :— 

Britain .. .. 58,000,000 1b. 

Other countries He 6,000,000 ,, 


Total ». 64,000,000 Ib. 


Of the wholo of our crop, Britain and British Oolo- 
nies, Australia (Canada, India, Mauritius. &o,) take 
about 62,500,000 1b., against 1,500,000 taken by all 
foreign countries,—whether direct from Ceylon or 
by way of Britain ! 

Such figures strongly emphasize the necessity 
of abating no effort to open up and gultivate 
markets for our tea incountries beyond the bounds 
of the British Empire. 

The United States, instead of less than 500,000 1b. 
of our tea, ought, before the close of this century 
to be our customer forat least 30 millions; Russia 
instead of a beggarly 53,0001b., taking at least 
10 millions, and Canada an equal quantity. Ger- 
mavy and Holland should not be far behind, 
while even France ought to take 5 millions instead 
of a miserable 65,000. There are great possibilities 
too in the expansion of the Asiatic markets, if 
only peace and progress can be preserved. But 
“Push! push! push!” must still be the motto of 
Ceylon tea planters. 


SS 


THE REPORT OF THE LANKA PLANTATIONS 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 


The arnual statement published by the directors 
of the above Company has always a partioular 
interest. It is one of those Associations, now 
but comparatively few in number, which have had 
to fight the battle of the changed conditions 
which some years back overtook this colony, and 
which yet continue the cultivation on any con- 
siderable scale of that product which, after giving 
to this colony a cycle of years of great prosperity, 
failed so suddenly and almost so utterly. Coffee 
still finds mention, and in no insignificant degree, 
among the sources whence the Lanka Oompany 
derives its income, and on that account, as well 
as from the fact that the report under notice 
evidences that the Company 1s emerging from its 
long season of difficulty, that document will be 
regarded as one claiming particular attention by 
ourselves and by our readers. No lessa sum 
than £9,603 18s 9d was obtained for the coffea 
produced during last year on the Oompany’s 
estates, the weight of the crop being 2,031 
cwt., or approximating to something like 100s 
per cwt. This crop appears to have. been 
a satisfactory one on five of the estates 
growing coffee, and we must presume that 
on other of the Company’s properties the yield 
had not been so good. It would seem that the 
directors were determined that nothing should be 
left undone to maintain a high cultivation of such 
fields of coffee as continue to promise well, while 
they bad decided to gradually substitute tea in 
those localities where the trees did not give evi- 
dence of a lasting vitality. It would be interesting 
to know how it can be that a tree, which at one 
time flourished under almost all conditions in our 
hill country, now promises vitality only in certain 
restricted ureas. Might not consideration given 
to the conditions under which it still survives 
enable some conclusions to be arrived at as to how 
such conditions might be secured for other 
localities? Or is it simply a question of shelter 
and of soil, or, possibly, one of the date at whioh 
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the still successfully cultivated trees were put in? 
The report furnishes us with no data by which 
such hypotheses as these could be repliedto. It 
is, however, very certain that there yet remain to 
us fields of coffee which, at the present high 
rate obtainable for the berry at home, aro very 
remunerative. And yet, in the face of this fact, 
the directors. of the Lanka Company announce 
that ‘‘each year the acreage becomes unavoid- 
ably smaller.” It is a pleasing feature of the 
report: that it informs us of a sufficiently profitable 
result to the year’s working to enable vubstantial 
dividends to be declared. HKven'with an unfavour- 
able rate of exchange during the first half of tho 
year, the profits made reached £6,443 2s, 6d. From 
this the directors have decided to pay 6 per cent 
on the preference shares, and, but for preoaution- 
ary reasons, they might have declared 4 per cent on 
the ordinary shares. Weare not saying that these 
are high rates of dividend, but they at least show 
a yery marked advance as compared with many 
past years. Reverting to the matter of produce on 
the Company’s estates, it is to be observed that 
cinchona is still regarded as almost a hopeless 
production, and so we must consider it to be until 
“(time brings about its revenges.’’ On the other 
hand, cacao appears to have given such good results 
that the directors are anxious for more capital to 
develope its cultivation, and the Company appears 
to have been fortunate in discovering upon its 
properties sites well-suited to its eomewhat capri- 
cious taste. We note that 341 acres planted with 
cacao returned last year a profit not far short of 
£3,000. This seems good enough to tempt further 
extension, sand will doubtless set come of our 
planters on a further look-out for such localities 
of soil &o. on their estates that might prove euitable 
for experimenting. We notice that the average 
price obtained for the Company's tea throughout 
last year was 9+ per Ib. net. 


ee eee 
CONSUMPTION OF CEYLON TEA IN BRITIAN 


AND HER C OLONIES AND IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


By an unaccountable oversight, we yesterday, 
in dealing with the comparative consumption of 
Ceylon teas in Britain and her colonies and in 
Foreign countries, omitted to include Australia in 
the formor category while the figures against it 
went into the latter. The result was to give a far 
too favourable idea of the extent to which, with all 
our efforts, we have been able to open markets for 
our teas other than those of Britain and her colo- 
nies. The real figures are such as will still more 


enforce the necessity and the duty of relaxing. 


no efforts to open foreign markets, especially those 
of the American oontinent by means of tha 
Chicago Exhibition. Supposing Oeylon produces, 
as we estimated, 654 millions of pounds of tea in 
1891, we may, perhaps, strike off the odd half 
million for local consumption. The disposal of 
the rest will then be :— lb. 
Taken by Great Britain, say 60,000,000 
a British Colonies, ., 4,500,000 
rt} Foreign countries (only) 1,500,000 
So that, allowing for portions of the exports to 
India and China (Hongkong) going ultimately to 
foreign countries, the proportion of our crop of 654 
millions (with the prospect of considerable inoreasa 
for half a dozen years to come) taken by 
foreign countries is considerably less than 
two millions of pounds! We confess to being 
personally taken by surprise by such a result 
as this, Our planters and their agents have 
made no impression worth mention on Russia 


and as yet there is nothing very hope- 
ful in regard to the other great tea-consuming 
country, the United States. Thisis nota time for 
holding back on any pretext, but for a long pull and 
a strong pull and a pull altogetherin fayour of the 
introduction of our teas into foreign countries, especi- 
ally the United States, Russia, Germany and France, 


ed 


THE TEA ROLLER PATENT CASE. 


_ The case for infringement of patent at the 
instance of Mr. Wm. Jackson against Mr. A. Brown 
and the Oommercial Company came before Mr. Murgan 
in the District Oourt of Colombo yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Wiruers for the plaintiff wished to know 
whether any «zal obicetions 6 going to be 
pressed; and pcing ted by Mr J:owne that there 
were he said they sbould be stated so that he might 
bs able to meet them. 

Mr. BrownE for the defendants said it would be a,vod 
thing if they could get the issues in law and fact laid down 
in the first place. He suggested that members of the 
bar might make it a point of practice amonget them- 
selves that plaintifi’s counsel should draft the issues 
and submit them to defendant’s counsel say 2 week 
before the triel cameon. If they were accepted well 
and good, but if the parties disagreed then the Court 
would have to settle them on the day of the irial. 

The JupGE said it would be a very convenient way 
of doing business. 

Mr, WiTHERs wished to know the legal issues. 
Tle only one, as he understood, was that remedy by 
this action was barred, because the plaintiff bad not 
taken a statutable remedy. 

The Jup@n aaid there appeared to be two matters 
of Jaw. It was stated that the plaintiff had not 
stated the invention in respect of which exclusive 
privilege was granted to bim, and secondly it was 
stated that the plaintiff should have recourse to cerlain 
procedure. 

Mr. Wirnenrs remarked that the defendants in their 
answer did not say that the machine referred to was 
the one of which the plaintiff complained. 

The JuDGE thought that was the inference from 
the whole of the answer. 

Mr. Browne eaid the argument on that part had 
better be postponed till it was shown, so far as the 
plaintiff's case had gone, that it was the triple action 
tea roller which was the machine that he complained 
the defendants had imported and sold in Ceylon. 
If he said that it was, which the pleadings did not 
ag yet disclose, it might be time for them to say 
“Oh! we have taken a patent for that.” It waa 
& matter that would arise ont of the state of facts 
that might be proved. 

Mr. WITHERS thought that had better be assumed 
for the sake of argument. 

The JuDGH wea understood to say that he thought 
there could be no doubt that it was the triple action 
machine that was referred to. 

Mr. Browne said the plaintiff in the fcurth paragraph 
of his libe! did not say thats the machine which the de- 
fendants had imported was the triple action roller. He 
only said they had infringed the plaintiff's patent 
tight by importing into and selling in Oeylon machi- 
nery and apparatus for rolling tea possessing the 
arrangement described in the specification of. the 
plaintiff's patent. The second objection was a special 
defence in law which might arise hereafter according 
to the facts, but he intended to press the objection 
that the plaintiff had not disc’osed any cause of action 
against them. The plaintiff had not alleged what 
was the invention in respect of which exclusive 
privilege was granted to him. The whole machine 
was described in the specification, Had the defen: 
dants infzinged the whole of it ? Three things were 
singled out afterwards, but the plaintiff did not 
particulerise what was the imvention infringed. He 
did not say that it waa the arrangement tor trans- 
mitting motion to the top rollingsurface through the case 
or jacket surrounding it, Mr. Browne then proceeded 
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to refer the Court to the vaso of Foxwell v. Bostook 
in Goodeve's patent cases. Reading through the 
specitications he said there were really tour inventious, 
the whole thing and three parts. Which of the four 
were, the defendants going to take as tho invention 
upon which the plaintiff proceeded in thisclaim. 

The JupGE said it seemed to him that plaintiff 
complained that what had been infringed was the 
arrangement described in the specification as the ar- 
rangement for transmitting motion tothe tep rolling 
surface through the case or jacket surrounding it which 
was a substintive part of his invention. 

Mr, BrownE:—Is that the only claim ? 

The JupGE :—I understand so. 

Mr. BrowNe:—Then let him bound to that. 

Mr. WITHERS :—S) we are. 4 oid 

Mr. Browne asked the Oourt to note his objectioa 
that in the specification the plaintiff practically claimed 
a patent for four things. 

Mr. WirTHeERs afterwards referred the Oourt to a 
decision by Lord Justice James, one of the best judges 
that ever lived, and also poiated out that under section 
21 of our Patents Ordinance no suit should be defended 
on the ground of any defect or insufficient spocifioa- 
tion of iuvention nor upon the ground of misdescription 
of the invention in the petition unless the defendant 
shall show that he isthe actual inventor. He subse- 
quently stated the issuss as follows—(1) What is the 
nature of inyention the plaintiff averred the defeadants 
have infringed; (2) was the plaintiff the firstaud true 
inventor of that; (3) was it mew and usefal and had 
the defendants infringed it? : 

Mr. Brownz intimated his acceptance of these issues 
pnd thereafter the Court adjourned for half-an-hour 
ortiffin On tbe Courtsresuming, i 

Mr. WITHERS opened the case for the _ plain- 
tiff. He thought he need hardly dwell upon 
the policy of the patent law which affected 
all its subjects who invented manufactures which 
were useful to the subjects. In tho science of 
economics a man’s good name, skill and industry 
were as much his peoperty as a man’s houseor gar- 
den or his balance at the bank and as deserving of 
protection as other kinda of property. The law had 
® Special regard for a man like Mr. Jackson who was 
the pioneer of a very useful invention in a country 
like Ceylon. Mr. Jackson was au engineor by profes- 
sion, Ho went to India early in the seventies where 
for two years he stndied tea asa product, and from 
that time till now his whole time aud labour had 
been devoted to the contriving of machines useful in 
manufacture of tea. The particular kind of machine 
to which he had given time an! attention and to which 
they confined themselves in this case, was that for 
rolling tea and producing that particular curl oc twist 
in the leaf which gave it a mirketable value, They 
must first consider what a manufacture was, In our 
Ordinance anioventor “ shall include the importer and 
an invention not publicly known or used in Oey- 
lon,’ and it would simplify matters very much if 
the court would bear in mind that from first to last 
in this oase they wore confived to inventions in Ceylon: 
The plaintiff’s was an improvement on machines for 
rolling tea, not machines all over the world, although 
be thought the Court would be satisfied after hearing 
the case that it was a distinct improvement on any 
machine that was ever made for the special purpose, 
bus an improvement on pre-existing machines of thia 
olass in Oeylon, The word invention included “an im- 
provement” —and the machine in question was an im- 
provemeat—and the word manufacture included ‘‘any 
art, process or manner of producing, preparing or mak- 
ing an article, and also any article prepared or pro- 
duced by manufacture.” In Johnstone pages 16 to 19 
the word hada larger signification aud included in its 
terms the part of the plaintiff’s claim which had been 
sooften cited. At the time Mr. Jackson invented the 
machine in question whichis called the ‘* Excelsior” or 
the “‘Universal”—sometimes both names were used but 
thoy merely devoted a difference in size, the '* Uni- 
versal boing a larger machine than the “Excelsior” but 
the same in principle—it would be proved that in 
Qeylon there was no other machine of this olass in 


perfeot use or really had ever been in perfect use 
except one which Jackson had himself introduced into 
Ceylon some few years before whioh was called the 
‘Standard,’ and for which he had taken out a patent 
in India. He had not taken out a patent in Ceylon, 
bat the machine came to be used in Os;lon and it was 
the only one that had existed in Oeylon before and 
at the time Mr, Jackson invented his ** Excelsior” 
which was an improvement of the ‘‘Standard”’ The 
learned gentlemen then proceeded to describe the 
“ Standard,” the ‘‘ Excelsior” and Brown’s triple ac- 
tion tea roller of which he had models before him. 
On his left was the machine which the plaintiffff com- 
plained of as infricging his manufacture, that was 
his improved arrangement for the transmission of 
motion through the cise or jacket surrounding it. On 
his right was the ‘Standard,’ and in the centre 
the ‘ Excelsior,” The “ Standard” might be roughly 
described as a machine fortea rolling between sur- 
faces called tables. The lower table was that on which 
he tea wag placed, and it was between it and the 
upper tabie or surface that the tea was rolled. Of 
course the tea had to be confined in some way so thatis 
should not escapeall over the machine. In the ‘* Stan- 
dard” the tea was confined in a loose case or jacket, a 
sort of box. Inside this case was the upper table or cap 
which pressed the tea down on the lower table, there 
being weights upon it or other machinery for giving 
pressure. In the “Standard” the cap when it was 
moved by the mashinery attached to it carried the 
jackeé with it. Now the cardinal difference between 
the two machines was thxt in the “Standard” the driv- 
ing machinery was attached direct to tho uppor table 
and carried the jacket about with it, and in the other 
it was exclusively attached to the cap and had nothing 
whatever to do with the jacket. There were several 
defects in this machine. One was that the loose cage 
or jacket actually rested on the lowertable and when 
it was carried about by the cap to which the driving 
machinery was attached it of course rubbed the 
lower table and the wear and tear was very consider. 
able. Not only did it tend to destroy the machine 
itself but it interfered very much with free move- 
ment of the machinery making it very stiff in action: 
Another defect was that the cap or upper table had 
no movement upwards; one could not see what was 
going on with the tea; and one could not 
feed the tea except by pouring it down through 
the oap itself, This was very inconvenient and 
in order to obviate that Mr. Jackaon happened to think 
of a plan by which he could drive the cap about the 
lower surface aud yet leave the cap itself free to 
move up and down. That was one of the very useful 
advantages derived from this improvement. Now 
really the improvement in the ‘ Excelsior” over the 
‘* Standard” was that it was the jacket itself which 
carricd this sbout and caused the eccentric motion 
so that at the same time while it was in motion thig 
could be lifted up or down and fed through what was 
called the hopper and through which one could see 
what wu3 going on with the tea uuderneath. Simple 
as it might seem great ingenuity was required to do 
that. If he hadlett the jacket as it was resting on the 
table it would have tora the whole lower table to 
pieces ; it tore itabont sufficiently when it was going 
about loosely withthe cap; and so he had to dayvise 
a means of suspending the jacket on suitable bearings, 
just not quite touching the lower table s0 
that it might go rolling and rolling about with- 
out coming into actual contact with the lower 
table without of course letting the tea escape without 
wear and tesr of the table, and without the stiffness 
of movement that the older mychine had and s0 as 
to allow thecap to be lifted up and down—it had 
ano antomatic movement—and so as to be able to feed 
the machine and see what was going on. The con- 
trivance of attaching the machinery to the table itself 
and carrying obout the cap had been transformed into 
the very opposite process of attaching the machinery 
to the jacket and driving the upper table in it— 
exactly the converse motion—and it requireda good 
deal ofingeauity to bring thatabout. That really was 
the improvement of the ono machine upon the other, 
With regard to the machine on bis left he must read 
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the specification and explain how the parts of it corres- 
ponded with the parts of his machine. 

Mr. Browne:—Does my friend propose to read the 
specifioation in evidence, 

Mr. WitTHERs:—Yes. 

Mr. Browns then objected on the ground that 
what the defendants were charged with in this cage 
was importing and selling and in the case of the 
second defendant company using certain machines 
~ an alleged infringment on the plantiff’s machine, 
They were not charged with having patented a ma- 
chine or made a specification and thereby infringed a 
right. In other words they were charged with things 
they had done and not with things they had writtea or 
saidthe specification might possibly affect whatever 
man signed or filed it. It could no more affect any- 
body else in this suit thanit could affect ony leading 
merchant in the Fort like Mr. Henry Boia for instance, 
and therefore it was inadmissible in evidence as a 
second ground against anybody except the person who 
signed it, 

The JUDGE was understood to say that being part of 
the defendants’ answer the plaintiff had a right to 
refer to it. 

Mr. BrowNe :—Possibly asa matter of pleading but 
not in evidence. 

Mr. WitTHERS then proceeded to identify the 
various parts of the one machine with the other. 
The difference struck the eye at once. There was 
nothing of the kind ever seen before in ary machine 
in Oeylon or, he made bold to say, in any tea roller 
elsewhere, and its usefulness would be proved by the 
fact that it had met with public acceptance. Hun- 
dreds of the machine had been sold, and that was one 
of the ordinary proofs of usefulness. It was most 
useful by having the independent vertical movement 
b which it could be fed easily: and by having the parts 
removed which required oiling so that not a drop could 
fall into the tes. He would read from the specification to 
show the corresponding parts of the other machine. It 
was said that the invention consisted of a circular table 
or of platform and hollow cylinder in which the 
latter revolved a circular lid. That circular table or 
platform answered to the square table of Mr. Jackson’s 
machine and theirs was round whereas Mr. Jackson’s 
was more or less square, the square hollow cylinder 
answered to the square hollow jacket in which the 
latter revolved, and the circular lid was the upper 
table corresponding to the square cap in the “ Hx- 
celsior” ; and it was perfectly clear that the motion 
which was directly imparted was an infringement of the 
motion in Jackeon’s machine. It was alcosaid that they 
imported eccentric motion to the table, that was 
the bottom one, and to the whole cylinder. That 
showed that the driving machinery in Brown’s im- 
parted the motion the same as in Jackson’s. It 
was also said that the cylinder carried the table 
with it and that was really a description of plain- 
tiff’s machinery, the only difference being in shape; 
that what Mr. Jackson had done on the square they 
had done in the round. in reply to the Judge. ho 
showed that the triple action was fed in the same 
way as the '‘ Excelsior.’ In conclusion he said that 
however much the alleged infringing machine might 
differ in appearance from Mr, Jackson’s the court 
must not be guided or influenced by that. Parts of Mr, 
Jackson’s machine might be omitted in the 
infringing machine; there might be additions to 
the infringing machine which were not in the 
plaintiff's; these omissions or additions might 
make the defendants’ machine a better one than his; 
but all that went for nothing if the plaintiff’s vital 
arrangement had been substantially taken and by them 
and with s)] these omissions and additions the machine 
was o colourable imitation of the plaintiff’s patent. 
(Mr. Dorwnxoxst:—I admit that to be the law.) He cited 
the case of Proctor v. Bennis and called upon the plain- 
tiff to give hia evidence. 

Mr. Wm. Jackson, the plaintiff, examined by Mr. 
Withers said:—I am a mechanical engineer by pro- 
fession. I began the study of my profession when I 
was 16 years of age and served an apprenticeship of 
5 years, After that I went to India, going to Val 


cutta and afterwards to Assam, where I was on a 
tea plantation of the Scottish Assam Co. for two 
years, after that I confined myself entirely to tea 
machines—rolling, drying and sifting and various 
classes of machine. I came to Ceylon about 
three years after the introduction of this machine 
(the ‘‘ Excelsior”) I think. My first visit to Ceylon 
was during 1885 or 1886. I called at Colombo before 
that but did not stay. I first introduced some of 
my machinery here in 1878 or 1879 when the “Standard” 
machine which was sold in London was sent out. 
As far as I am aware that was the machine in use 
up tothe time of taking out the ‘ Excelsior’ for which 
I took out a patent in April 1881. The “Standard” 
was one of my inventions. It was invented when I 
was in India The first thing that led me to inyent 
the ‘‘ Excelsior” was that the planters wanted a less 
costly machine, and in the “ Standard” there was a 
considerable amount of time wasted in India 
where the leaf was rolled very much quicker 
than here in trying to get the leaf down 
through the centre of the roller cap. The next 
point was that the jacket had to be made heavy to 
prevent it from jerking or jarring over the leaf whilst 
it was contained by it. The jacket of the “ Standard” 
restson the lower table and its heavy weight made 
it stiff to drive. 1 was not satisfied with the rolling 
obtained by that machine, and what I had in my mind 
when working out the idea of the ‘‘ Excelsior’ was to 
contrive that there should be the same action on the 
leaf as in the case of the Standard, but ina less costly 
way and that the machine should be more easily driven 
andworked. In the “ Excelsior’ it is necessary to 
place the leafon the feeding platform at the top of 
the machine. If you place a sheet of paper on the 
lower table and pass a pencil through the upper surface, 
jacket orcap a true circle will be described. That 
motion is precisely the same as the motion of the 
“ Standard” when the cranks are geared up at right 
angles to each other. I have now travsferred the 
driving mechanism from the cap or upper rolling sur- 
face to the jacket surrounding it, that isto say that 
I have connected the driving crank with “the jacket 
itself. The driving mechanism in the “ Standard” wag 
coupled direct to the upper rolling surface or cap, the 
jacket surrounding such upper cap or surface being 
left free or loose. Inthe ‘‘ Excelsior’ or improved 
machine I have just reversed that. JI have taken 
the driving mechanism sway from the upper cap 
or surface and attached it to the jacket which 
surrounds the surface. By connecting the driving 
mechanism to the jacket I was enabled to 
keep the lower edge of the jacket or outer case just 
clear of the lower table. By this arrangement of 
driving through the case or jacket I was also caabled 
to secure free vertical movement of the surface. In 
connection with that I was the first to introduce the 
bow and bracket attached direct to the jackes through 
which the cap is operated. This arrangement of 
driving through the jacket which we must continue 
to reter to as the jacket enables me to lift the 
cap sufficiently far to feed the leaf in on one side 
underneath. I can gee the leaf being operated on 
in this machine by looking through the same passage 
as tho leaf is passed in, That passage is called the 
hopper. The pressure by the cap on the leaf under 
this system resulted in the work being accom- 
plished more quickly and promptly than under the 
old system in the ‘ Standard.” By transposing the 
driving mechanism from the cap to the jacket sur- 
rounding it, the dirty, greasy oily parts are removed 
from the cap or top of the surface. In answer to 
Mr. Morgan he said :—The jacket in the Standard” 
weighed from one to two owt. and that weight 
resting on the lower table whilst the machine was 
in action produced an amount of wear and tear on 
the lower table which wore that lower table out, 
That wear and tear does not take place in the other 
machine because the weight does not rest on it 
Replying to Mr. Withers he said: —Of the ‘*‘Hixcelsior’ 
embodying the improvement of driving through the 
jacket we have sold I suppose 800 in Ceylon. Did 
the “Excelsior” that you brought out when it 
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became known to the _ public in Ceylon sup- 
plant the “ Standard.” Yes. We did not sell any 
more “ Standards” when this became known. There 
was really only one “ Standard ” sold in England for 
Ceylon, We never had any enquiries for the ‘‘Standard” 
when the “ Excelsior’ became known. IJver since I 
took out this patent I have had the exclusive use 
of the invention. In 18851 considered that my privi- 
lege was interfered with by Mr. Kerr against whom 
I brought an action for infringing my patens in Ceylon 
and I succeeded ineco far and after thet action he 
never interfered with my patent, Since that it has 
not been interfered with to any great extent. The 
defendants’ machine is known as Brown's triple 
action roller, and I have seen that machine in action on 
Bearwell estate in Lindula, on Henfold in Dikoya, 
and on the Great Western estate, I produce 
the model, I swear that the model before me 
is a substantially faithful copy of the “ Standard.” 
The differance between the model which I produce 
of the *‘ Excelsior’? and that which the defendants 
produce is that in the latter the spindle is plain and 
in the former the spindle is screwcut. In the model 
produced by the defenduats also the bow is fastened 
to that outer casting, which is according to the 
specification of patent, and in my model here it is 
fastened to the web of thejacket. Will you explain 
where the triple action roller infrioges your arrange- 
ment of transmitting motion to the cap through the 
surrounding jacket? Will you explain to the Judge 
in what respect the defendants’ machine com- 
plained of infringes the “ Excelsior’? In respect that 
the driving mechanism is coupled to the jacket 
direct. It is on that point that I complain. The 
results flowing from that arrangement are the samein 
the defendants’ machine as ia the ‘‘ Excelsior.’”’ There is 
free yertical movement of the cap as in the ‘“ Excel- 
sior,” the only differerence being that the manipulation 
is by a lever instead of a screw and nut as in my 
model and inactual practice. In the specification it is 
worked bya pulley and chain for which I have sub- 
stituted the mechanical equivalent of a screw and nut. 
Another result of adopting my arrangement is that one 
is able to feed the tea underneath in the triple action 
roller just as in my machine; also the lower edge of 
the jacket comes down to the lower table jut does not 
rest on it. The carriage of the jacket is just free of 
the lower table. These results flow from naturally 
from my arrangement, Without that arrangement they 
cannot be produced; the production of these results 
required the invention of that arrangement. It you 
pass a pencil through the jacket of the triple action 
roller and place a sheet of paper on the lower table a 
true circle willbe produced just as in my machine, 
I produce in evidence a certified copy of the letters 
patent, a certified copy of the specification. 

This concluded the evidence; and a3 was mentioned 
yesterday the further hearing of the case was 
Bdjourned till 28th January. Mr. Browne stated that 
hig cross-examination of Mr. Jackson might last about 
three hours and Mr. Withers said that he had three 
or four scientific witnesses and formal evidence that 
the machine was used. Mr. Browne langhingly re- 
marked that this waa a case that was going to the 
Privy Council in the end. 

(To be continued.) 


— ——>--—----— : 
BOTANY OF THE EMIN RELIEF 
EXPEDITION, 


The botanical exploration of Tropical Afrioa leaves 
so much to desire that it was somewhat disappoint- 
ing to fiod that Mr. Stanley brought nothing back 
which would give any idea of the nature of the dense 
forests which hetraversed. The conditions under which 
such an expedition is necessarily executed make natural- 
history-collecting extremely difficult, Travellers, how- 
ever, often suppose that because they cannot make 
extensive collections they can do nothing to add to 
our koowledge. Yet to fill a small portfolio with 
woll-solcted and significant specimens is not a very 
diffioult matter, Aud these may often furnish tho 
basis of useful and important conolusions as to the 


general nature of the flora. Sir Joeeph Hooker was 
able to give the first accouat of the vegetation of 
Kilimanjaro from a small parcel of plants collected 
by a missionary, the Rev. Mr. New, who was sup- 
plied for the purpose by Sir John Kirk, with “a 
bundle of old Guardians.” An officer of the Ashanti 
Expedition brought from Comassi the fruit of what 
proved to be a new species of Duboscia. And quite 
lately Lord Lamington sent to Kew a small parcel of 
plants collected by Limself in an expedition through 
the Shan States, whioh contained good epecimeus 
of an interesting plant only known previously from 
imperfect materis! collected by Griffith. It has now 
been worked out and figured in the Kew “Icones 
Plantarum.” 

Nor is is so difficult aa it might be supposed 
to do even more than this. And I am not gure 
that a little careful and intelligent plant-collectiug 
would not bea healthy and useful distraction to the 
tedium and strain of an arduous journey. Nothing 
could probably exceed the difficulties under which 
Joseph Thomson travelled in Masailand; yet he 
managed, notwithstanding, to get together a_ toler- 
ably extensive aud most valuable botanical collection. 
Upon this. Sir Joseph Hooker was able to base 
the first attempt at a rational theory of the geo- 
graphical relations of the high-level flora of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. Nothing, again, could be more ad- 
mirable than the collections made by Brigade-Surgeon 
Aitchison when attached to the Kuram Field Force 
under Sir Frederick Roberts in Afghanistan. And the 
Government of India has now arranged—and it is an 
indication of the sympathy for science which animates 
its members—that, as part of the organization of the 
Botanical Survey of India, a botanist shall forthe fu- 
ture be attached to all frontier expediticns. 

Major Jephson,* who accompanied Mr. Stanley, seems, 
however to have had his eyes about him. A oorre- 
spondent has sent mea copy of the October number 
of the Mayflower, a small monthly horticultural perio- 
dical published in New York, which contains (pp. 155, 
156) a short paper by him on the ‘‘ Plants of the Dark 
African Wilderness.” This seems to me worth putting 
on record in the pages of Nature, where it will be at 
least more accessible for future reference, At my 
request, Mr. Baker, the Keeper of the New Herbarium, 
has had the paper annotated with such critical com- 
ments as were possible, 

To Major Jephson’s paper Mr. Stanley has prefixed 
a brief introduction, which adds nothing of impor- 
taace. He remarks :— 

‘* In this branch of science [fancy we were all but 
omatenre, and considering what very little time any of 
us could devote from the engrossing business of march- 
ing, and seeking for food to sustain life, Mr. Jepheon 
shows what might have been done by him had circum- 
stances been more favourable.” 

This is, however, erring a little on the side of mo- 
cesty. As I have already shown, amateurs can do 
very useful work without much difficulty, if they are 
content to do onlya little, but todo thab little care- 
fully. Some further cbgervations are open to more 
serious criticism :— 

“ Africa is yet too young and too crude for the szien- 
tific botanist. Wehavo only been pioneers to stake 
the highway to make ready for those who shall come 
alter us. When the rails have been laid in pairs of iron 
lines across the swamp and desert, and the engined 
boat cleaves the red bosoms of the great rivers, and 
furrows the dead green face of tho fresh-water seas, 
then the tender-nurtured botanist, conveyed from point 
to point without danger to his valuable life, may be 
trusted, with his enthusiasm and devotion, to bring to 
us results worthy cf science and the age. Of those 
who have given us an insight into tho botanic treasures 
ofthe African world, Schivernfuth (sic) is by far the 
best; but he has algo laboured under such disadvantages 
and discomforts that he was not able to do for 
Equatorial Africa a tenth part ot what Betes did for 
the Amazon.” * 


* Mr, Jephson is not a military man; hewas a Ceylon 
planter not long ago.—Ep, J’, A, 
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One cannot but wonder a little at the ignorance of the 
literature of African travel which this paragraph dis- 
plays. Menlike Grant, Speke, Kirk, Welwitsch, Mann, 
Vogel, Barter and ‘homscn to mention only a few ot 
those to whom we owe our: knowledge of the African 
flora, would have thought it comical to be described as 
§* tender-nurtured ” botanists. The work of Schwein- 
furth was admirable; yet no one would, I think, be 
more surprised than that distinguished naturalist, 
Mr. Bates, to learn that the botantoal collections 
which he never even professed to make, were ten times 
better. 

W. T. THIskLTON-DyER, 

Royal Gardens, Kew. 


“ It is difficult to give an acourate idea of the flowers 
we saw in our march through Africa in a short m:ga- 
zine article, but I here give a short sketch, mentioning 
some few things which I think msy ke interesting to 
my reader. 

‘The great forest of Central Africa through which 
we passed js not so richin variety of flowers and orchids 
ag the forests of Mexico and Brazil, or even the jungles 
of India and Ceylon. It is chiefly rich in flowering 
vines, trees, lilies(a) and Bigonias. There is, however, 
a great wealth of different kinds of ferne, suchas I have 
often seen cultivated in hot-houses in England. In many 
places the damp ground was covered by a thick growth 
of filmy ferns and Lycopodium of the most beautiful 
description. 

‘ Here is a short extract from my journal which will 
give some idea of the everyday-sights we saw on the 
benks of the Lower Congo, 1,700 teet above the sea and 
250 miles distant from it :— 

“ SAt the bottom of a piece of swampy ground I came 
to a small stream, on the banks oi which were growing 
Osmunda regalis(b), or Royal fern. It was slightly 
stunted in growth, being not more than 2 feet in 
height. It is the first I ever have yet seen in the tro- 
pics. Close by the stream was growing a group of 
beautiful ground orchids(c), in form like a Hyacinthus 
candicans. There were clusters of great pink flowers 
with yellow centres; the whole had a very gorgeous 
effect. Here, also, was a profusion of Lycopodium (d). 
It is of a kind I have not yet seen; it creeps up and 
over everything in great bluegreen masses; its long 
tendrils creep up the tree trunks like ivy, toa height, 
in some cases,of 4feet. There were quantities, also. 
of the ribbon fern, exactly like the Davallia penta- 
phylla, (é) which has been introduced into English hot- 
houses from the Malayan Archipelego. What would 
not florists at home have given for an acre of this 
ground?’ 

‘In the forest there were two kinds of lilies which 
werecommon. One, which grew in swampy ground, 
was in form like an Amaryllis. (f) It was white, with 
a deep crimson centre, and had a delicious but heavy 
scent. The other was a lily, (g) which grew every- 
where through the whole length of the forest. It was 
of a brilliant scarlet colour, and was formed of several 
hundreds of small flowers, forming a round ball like 
a huge Guelder rose, four inches in diameter, It 
was of such a4 brilliant scarlet that it looked almost 
metallic, growing in the darkest recesses of the 
forest. One of the commonest and most striking of 
all the ferns we saw was the Platycerium alcicorne. (h) 
It isan extremoly interesting fern, one of a singular 
genus of epiphytal plants, growing on the branches of 
trees. Our Zanzibaris called it ‘elephant ear,’ from 
it8 curious shape. There was another of the same 


(a) Crinum. , f ; 

(b) Osmunda regalis ia cosmopolitan, but in tropical 
zo neis high up only. i 

c) Mr. Rolfe cannot suggest anything better than 
Lissochilus. 
(d) Selaginella scandens, no doubt. ‘ 
(es “ Ribbon fern” would suggest Ophioglossum 
pendulum or Vittaria, but they are not like Davallia 
pentaphylla. t 

(f) Crinum zeylanicum. 

((g) Brunsvigia toxicaria. ‘ 

th) Platycerium alcicorne is not Afrioan, but P. 
Stamaria is widely sprewd, 
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family, Platycerium Stemmaria, which we found grow- 
ing upon rocks in theopen country. Both these ferns 
grewat altitudes from 1,000 to 5,000 feet. Tree-ierns(2) 
of the ordinary kind we found growing in ell the gullies 
and steams on the slopes of the mountains aboye the 
Albert Nyanz1. The altitude was from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea, andI noticed especially 
that the flora here was remarkably like that in the Cen- 
tral Provirce of Ceylon, which is an altitude of 2,500 
to 4,600 fect above the een. 

_ “* By far the mozt common plant which we saw in the 
jungle was the Amomum, or wild cardamom. (j) It was 
almost precisely the same in form ss the cardamom 
which is cultivated in Oeylon. It grew almost through- 
out the whole of Central Africa. It bas a large purple 
flower, which grows in clueters on the ground at the 
root of the plant,and from it a bright scarlet fruit 
forms, ofa pear shape, and about the size of a small 
fig: Itis divided into tour quarters, and contaics some 
white, fleshy pulp, very juicy and acid. This pulp is 
of small black aromatic tasting seeds like those of the 
cultivated cardamom. If ever planters go into Africa, 
the cardamom will be an importont product of the soil 
for commerce, forthere are vast tracts of forest with 
the climate, soil and checkered shade which are neces- 
sary for the cultivation of the cardamom. Orchilla 
weed should also become a valuable article of commerce; 
it grows in many parts of the forest. I consider, how- 
ever, that when the great forest of Central Africa is 
opened up to civilization, by far the most valuable 
article of commerce will be india-rubber, the want of 
which ls increasingly felt inthe civilized world. Now 
that electricity is so much used for various purposes, 
the demand for india-rubber grows larger and larger: 
the supply which is shut up inthe African forest is 
practically unlimited. There are various trees of the 
fig tribe which yield this product, but by far the great- 
estiamount is contained in the india-rabber vines (é) 
whch abound in the forest and hang from almost every 
tree. In cutting our way through the forest in some 
places, we got covered with the milky glutinuous 
sap, which dropped upon us from the vines we cut 
through. : 

‘The natives know its value, and use it largely for 
smearing the inside of their buckets in order to make 
them hold water. They use it largely also for covering 
the ends of their drumstioks. The india-rubber ob- 
tained is of a clear, yellowish colour, like glue, and is 
of the most elastic description. 

“In the forest region I saw no water lilies, but in 
Emin Pasha’s Province in the Bari country, 1 saw two 
kinds. (1) They were both about the size of an ordi- 
nary white water-lily, and the leaves and flowers floated 
on the surface of the water, but the stalks aud forma- 
tion of the leaves and flowers was finer and more slander. 
One was of o pink coral-like colour, not white like the 
Zanzibar lily, and the other of a pale bluish lavender. 
They were growing in small clear pools only a few miles 
apart in the valley of the Nile, at an altitude of about 
3,000 feet above the sea. 

“One of the most interesting botanical discoveries I 
made in the forest was the discovery of a wild orange 
tree. During our march through the forest I had con- 
tinually come upon trees varying from 8 to 15 feet high. 
They had double leaves of a peculiar shape, which had 
a delicious smell like orange leaves ; the branches were 
covered with long sharp thorns, and I at once pronoun: 
ced them to.be orange trees. My fellow officers amiled 
incredulously, and exclaimed: ‘ Orange-trees (m) in the 
middle of the forest !’ But I held to my opinion, and 


(i) No doubt Cyathea Thomsoni, Baker, which is very 
near C. Dregei of the Cape. 

(9). Tiere area large number of Amomums in West 
Tropical Africa. The fruits are 3- not 4-celled. See 4 
Daniellii, &c., in Oliver and Hanbury’s paper in Journ- 
Linu. Soc., vii. 109, 

(k%) Landolphia. 

(1) Nymphea stellata and WV. Lotus are both plentiful 
in Upper Nile-land. 

(w.) This reads like a tree Citrus, and if so is an 
pe ol discovery, as no species is hitherto knowa 

OTe, 
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just before reaching the open country, I came upon & 
tree with both flowers and fruit upon it. Tho flowers 
were easctly the same as the flowers of » cultivated 
orange tree. The fruit, whith was green, \. a8 about the 
size ofa marble, On cutting through it with a knife I 
found it had the same divisions a3 an ordinary orange, 
but each division waa full of small seeds, which were 
very bitter and aromatic. On reaching Hmin’s Pro- 
vince I told him about it, and he regretted very much 
that I had not brought a specimen with me, for he was 
a good botanist and wished to add it to his collection of 
dried plants. He told me my discovery was doubly 
interesting, as many years before a German had pene- 
trated the forest on the west coast of Africa, and rv- 
ported that he had found wild orange trees. His story 
was discredited, and now our discovering the orange 
treo in the forest pointed that his report wa after 
all true. 

“‘[ have not space to speak much obousé the flowers 
we sawin the open country, but will say a few words 
about those flowers which we found at a high altitude 
on the !»pesof Ruwenzori, or the Mountains of the 
Moo Leutenant Stairs who mde the ascent of the 
mousing, gives the following factsin his report :— 

«+ [he barometer stuod at 21:10, therm meter 70° F. 
Ahea: of usand rising in one even slope stood a peak, 
in altitule 1,200 fest higher than we wero. This we 
now starte) to climb, and after going up » short dis- 
tancecame upon three heaths. Some of these must 
have been 20 feet high, aud as wehad tocut our way 
foot by foot through them our progress was necessarily 
slow. Here and there were patches of inferior bam- 
bons, almost every stem having holes in it made by 
some boring insect, and quite destroying its usefulness 
Under foot wasa thick spongy carpet of wet moss, 
and the heaths on all sides) of us we noticed were 
covere] with ‘Old Man’s Beard’ (Usnea). We found 
great numbers of blue violets which had no smell, and 
from this spot I \rought away some specimens of plants 
for Hmin Pasha t> classify. The altitu:s:s was 8,500 
fect. We found blueberries and blackberries (n) at ais 
altitude of 10,000 feet. The following (0) are the 
generic names of the plants co'lected as namel by 
Emin Pasha :— 


Olematis. Moschosma. 
Viola, Lissochilus. 
Hibiscus. Luzula. 
Impatiens. | Oarex. 
Tephrosia. Anthistiria. 
Glycine. Adiantum, 
Rubus. Pella. 
Vaccinium. Pteris aquilina. 
Begonia. Asplenium, 
Peuceilanum, | Aspidium. 
Gnaphalium, Polypodium. 
Helichrysum. | Lycopodium. 
Senecio. Selaginella. 
Sonchus. | Marchantia. 
Erica arborea. Parmelia. 
Landolpbia. Dracwna, 
Heliotropium. Usnes. 
Lantana, Tree Fern,’ 


“These were just a fev specimens Lieutenant 
Stairs brought down with him, But the slopes of 
Ruwenzori will, when properly explored, yield num- 
bers of unknown troasures t» be added to the Botanical 
Bneyclopzedia. 

“ For many weeks we drank coffes which we made 


(mn) It would boa very interesting to have these 
identified. Tho two highest-known species of Rubus 
are pinnatus and rigidus, at 5,000-6,000 feat. 

(o) This list is inStauley’s book. The Viola ia no 
doubt abyssinica, common to the mountains of Mada- 
gagoar, Abyssinia. tho Cimeroons, and Fernando Po, 
There are three heaths known on the high mountains 
of Central Africa, viz. Lricaarborea, Ericinella Man- 
nit, and Blasria spicata. There is no Vaccinium known 
before in Tropical Africa; thoughfhree or four are 
plentiful in Madagasoar,and there is one on the Dra- 
konsborg, 80 thatits Ocourrence is most probable. The 
ferns of Tropical Africa are nearly all species widely 
spread in other continents, 


from the borries of the wild coffse-trees which abound 
on the highlands round the great lakes of Central 
Africa. The Arabian coffee was originally supposed to 
have come from Kaffa, in Abyssinia. That which we 
found in Karagwe; Ankori, and Uganda is equal in 
flavour to the finest Arsbian coffee, and will, when 
Central Africs is opened up, be another of the chief 
articles of commerce. “T. A, M. Jepuson.” 
— Nature, Nov. 5th. 


——____—_e-——_—___-_ -— 
THA AND COFFEE FOR FAT PERSONS. 


We have received from Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus of London as copy of the third edition 
of ‘Moods for the Fat; A Treatise of Corpulence, 
and its Scientific Dietary Cure,’ by Mr. N. H. 
Yorke-Davies, L.RO.P., M.R.C.39., &G. The fact that 
this work is in its third edition within the course 
of a couple of years is a proof of its usefulness 
and acceptability among those troubled with 
obensity. It is written in & popular style, and 
gives valuable information as to diet, dress, ex- 
ercise, &c., for those who wish to reduce their 
weight without injury to their health. The second 
part contains a large number of menus,—soups 
fish, meats, vegetables, fruits, jellies, beverages 
and sauces. The author is & strong advocate of 
Ceylon tea. We quote what he says regarding tea 
and coffee :— 

TEA: ITS USE. 

Tea is not food, and should not be taken as such, 
Tea taken three or four hours after dinner is valuable, 
for this i3 the time that corresponds with the com- 
pletion of digestion, wheo, the food having been con- 
veyed away fron the stomach, nothing remains but 
the acid juices employed in digestion. These acid 
juices create an uneasy sensation in the stomach, and 
a call is made for something to relieve this uneasi- 
ness. Tea fulfils this object better than stimulants; 
more than this, it satisties some unknown want in 
the system. This refers to the moderate use and 
eujoyment of tea, but there is a large class who 
drink an enormous quantity of this beverage, to the 
undcubted impairment oftheir health. 

Those who take it to excess are found principally 
among the poor.* They become pale and bloodless, 
much given to faintness, nervousness, and depression 
of spirits, and suffer excessively from flatulence and 
loss of appetite. This is no doubt partly due to 
poisons used to colour and adulterate it. One form 
of indigestion caused by tea deserves special notice, 
as i¢ is commonly observed by medical men: the 
appetite is unimpaired, and no particularly unplea- 
sant sensations are felt after meals; but almost ag 
soon as food is taken it seems to pass out of the 
stomach ioto the bowels, causing flatulent, colicky 
pains, speedily followed by diarrho1. Hence, there 
is aconatant craving for food, and a feeling of sink- 
ing and prostration. 

In moderate quantity, tea exerts a very decidedly 
stimulant and restorative action on the nervous 
system, which is aided by the warmth of the 
infusion, andis particularly useful in over-fatigued 
conditions of the system, and under these ocircum- 
stances it is infinitely preferable to alcoholio drinke, 
Lord Wolseley considers it is the best drink for ex- 
hausted soldiers after 2 loog march. 

The harmful effects of tea depend a great deal on 
the wayitis made. Ifit is allowed to infuse too long 
the tannin and other injurious ingredients of even the 
best tea are drawn out and the infusion becomes 
bitter and astringent, and uopleasant to the taste, 
To make tea properly, the teapot should be warmed, 
and the water poured over the tes immediately itboils. 
Five teaspoonfuls of pure Ceylon tea should be put 
to each quart of boiling water, and it should draw for 
eight minutes. Professional teatasters are very par- 
ticular to use only water whichis freshly boiled. 


* Whose sufferings, as described, may be due to 
want of nourishing food, maioly—Ep, 7’. 4. 
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In Ohina tea is sometimes infused ina teacup, and 
sometimes in the cup from which it is drunk. In 
Japan the tea-leaves are ground to powder, and, after 
infusion in a teacup, the mixture is beaten up until it 
becomes frothy, and then the whole is swallowed. 
The Ohinese drink their tea in a pure state; the 
Russians take it with lemon-juice; and the Germans 
often flavour it with rum, cinnamon, or vanilla. In 
England we know itis customary to add cream, milk, 
or} sugar, but for corpuient people the Russian mode 
would be the best. 

Ceylon tea is now justly taking a high place in 
public favour. There is no doubt itis more wholescma 
and more delicately flavoured than any other, and 
as it contains more theine and less tanniu than In- 
dian and Ohinese teas, is more healthy. It does not 
injure the most delicate stomach, or disagree with 
those whose digestive powers are weak. When its 
virtues become fully known it will take the place of 
allother teas. It is a difficult matter to get pure 
Ceylon tea; most of those sold with high-sounding 
names as Ceylon tea are simply mixtures and blends 
in which common Ohina tea predominates and the 
uames of the estates they are supposed to come from 
exist onlyin the imagination of the teadealer. One 
or twoowners of Oeylon plantations do impor’ their 
teas direct to the consumer; in this case it is a 
guarantee of their purity, and under these circums- 
tances they can be bought much cheaper than where 
they have passed through the hands of the importer 
the broker, and the tea-dealer. j 

Those who would like to have Ceylon tea inits pure 
and natural state can get it from the Agra Oeylon Tea 
Association, of 76, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
C., who import their teas direct from the estates in 
Ceylon of Mr. H.R. Farquharson, M.P., and it is 
handed to the consumer pure and unmixed as it leaves 
the factories.* Independently of its good quality 
and freedom from tanniz, Ceylon tea is machine made 
and is not, like Ohinese tea, handled and pressed in 
dirty and squalid huts, and by the hands and feet of 
the unwashed Mongolian. 

COFFEE: ITS UsE3. 

‘Coffee,’ says Dr. Pavy, ‘is said to have been in 
use in Abyssinia from time immemorial, and in Persia 
from a.p. 875. It was used in Oonstantinople about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, in spite of the 
violent opposition of the priests, and in 1554 two coffee 
houses were opened in that city. It was introduced 
into Europe in the seventeenth century. It was drik 
in Venice soon after 1615, and brought into England 
and France about forty yoars after. Like tea, coffce 
produces an invigorating and stimulant effect, without 
being followed by any depression, and fully justifies 
the estimation in which it is held. It increases the 
action of the pulse, and is more heating than tea, 
while at the same time it arouses the mental faculties 
and go disposes to wakefulness. To make the infusion 
properly 2 oz. of freely-ground coffee should be used 
to each pint of boiling water. 

Ooffee is especially useful to those who suffer from 
redundancy of fat, as it has the power of relieving the 
sensation of hunger and fatigue, avd may be used two 
or threetimes a day a3 a beverage. It has all the 
advaotages of a stimulant withoat the ill-effects fol- 
lowing alcohol in itsvarious forms. It exerts a marked 
sustaining influence under fatigue and privation, aud 
sustains the strength where a restricted diet is neces- 
sary, and this enables arduous exertion to be batter 
borne under the existence of abstinence or a defici- 
ency of food. 

—_—_—_—__—- -- 


THE OUTPUT OF BRITISH MINERALS. 


There has recently been issued from the Home 
Office a tabular return, showing the annual output 
of the principal minerals produced in the United 
Kingdom, from the year 1860 to tho year 1890. 


* The writer’s son is a pupil on this estate, and I 
gathor these facts from him, and ceriaioly can speak 
from experience of the delicious flavour of theso 
teas, That sold at 25 por lb, is incomparable. 


The term United Kingdom includes the Isle of 
Man and Ireland. The quantity in tons, and the 
value in pounds, are given for each yesr. The 
compilations have bsen made from Official Returns, 
by Mr. James B. Jordan, the clerk of Mineral 
Statistics. Copies of the return may be obtained 
from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, For the 
benefit of our readers, the figures for last year (1890) 
are culled from the report :— 


MINERAL QUANTITY VALUE 
Tons £ 
Alum clay (Bauxite)..............- : 11,527 5,763 
JN ORATOR Sy SabABASNness9 AaN6s600 6,420 802 
Arsenic (white arsenic, crude and 
refined) priduced from arsenical py- 
rites not included inthe next live 7,276 60,727 
Arsenical pyrites.... 2.2 .sse.-sseee- 5,114 4,414 
Bary bes eer cietiesi re pice - Riel w-inelietios 25,353 29,584 
Clays (China clay, potters’ clay, ful- 
lers’ earth, &c., but exclusive of 
ordinary (clays)- cece sere erne 3,308,214 899,166 
Coalit BAR ae UE a nee eee 18! 614,288 74,953,997 
Cobalt and nickel ore.............. 8 260 
Copper ore and copper precipitate :— 
COppersOrena GE heel pi keeeer 12,136 27 801 
Precipitate....... 04 845 4,670 
DIOLS Ate ube eer era 36 268 392 
Gold ore (auriferous quartz) nt 575 434 
Gypsum 140,293 57,991 
Iron ore 13,780,767 3,926,445 
Iron pyrite: 16,018 7,666 
Lead ore 45,651 405,164 
Manganese ore. 12,414 6,733 
Ochre and umbe Pa 19,068 17,475 
Oilishales-ee ee .. 2,212,250 608,369 
Phosphate of lime.................. 18,000 29,500 
Salt (rock salt, and salt obtained 
OVNI PN Aas A oBo0007 HaoneS 35 2,146,849 1,100,914 
Slates)and" slabgie) 75--) seer tee 434,352 1,027,235 
Sulphate of strontia.............. 10,276 5,138 
Tin ore (“black tin’).... ..6s+-+250 14,911 782,492 
Wrolfttamtiyacee aetna eb eke C bi neere 104 1,848 
VAIINO COs aot ponIN ION (490700 BnI950005 22,0 t1 109,890 


It is to be notei that, in addition to the above, 
small quantities of cther minerals are occasionally 
produced, eg. ores of antimony and bismuth, bog 
iron ore (used for purifying gas), jet, lignite, 
petroleum, plumbago, silver ore, steatite and ura- 
nium ore. 

‘““A very large quantity of stone used for building 
and other purposes is also annually raised, besides 
chalk, ordinary clay, gravel, &o., thetotal quantity 
of which cannot be accurately ascertained, but the 
value in 1890 was estimated to be upwards of 
£8,708,000.’’— Chemical Trade Journal. 


- ee oe — == 

CuinA Trea Losszes.—We learn that the Ching 
Association has been asked to take up the oon- 
sideration of China tea, in view of the heavy losses 
which have been made this year, and the great 
decline which continues unchecked. A mecting 
will be shortly called to consider the matter.— 
L. and GC. Nov. 27th. 

Perak Ira.—The Manager of the Cicely and 
Hermitage Tea Estates, Mr. Fred. Watson, passed 
through Penang today with 2,000 pounds of tea 
for Singapore.—This is the first crop from these 
estates prepared by special machinery, the pre- 
paration ot the leaf, formerly, having been done 
by hand.—Straits Independent, 9th Dec. 

Tra-Drinkine In JAPAN.—The Atheneum in 
a review of Sir Edwin Arnold’s new book ‘‘ Seas 
and Lands” says :— 

The author enlarges, too, on the institution of 
tea-drinking, a much more serious affair than the 
banquet, the strict etiquette and ceremonial recalling 
in a strange way the kava drinking of the Pacific 
Islande. Tho ‘cha-no-yu”’ (literally ‘* tea of honour”) 
is, indeod, not to be spokeu of lightly, and the author 
describes with much gravity the prescribed treatment 
of the “honourable hot water,” the reverent hand- 
ling of tho cup, and the refined conversation which 
alone ig permissible during the function. It may, 
perhaps, ba to Buddhisw, as the author declares, 
that the Japanese owe not only the tea-leaf, but how 
“to honour, enjoy, and infuse it.” 
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Borysspondsncs, 
a 
To the L£attor. 
COFFEH CULTIVATION IN THE, NEW 
HEBRIDES. 


Santo, New Hebrides, Oct. 30th. 

Sir,—As many old coffee planters appear to be 
casting about for new soil and climate it might 
not be out of place to bring under their notice 
this island, which has upwards of 2,000 square 
miles of country, much of which is highly mineralized 
soil with any elevation up to 5,000 feet. 

We have the same minerals as sre found in 
New Caledonia, but no open country as on that 
island. The highest peaks here are completely 
overgrown with vegetation. 

The timber is small and all soft wood. The 
banyan is the largest tree we have, and the re- 
mainder are acacia, wild fruits, and mostly the 
bastard cotton tree, 

We have between 50 and 60 acres cleared, the 
cost of which has been from 253 to 30s per acre, 
that is with native labourers who work freely for 
payment, of which the standard is one stick of 
tobacco per hour. We have an average of 50 


daily without intermission, but the number 
often reaches 160 and over; these are com- 
posed of different tribes who work in _ gangs. 


Of course no one would depend entirely upon native 
labour for any important work, but the facilities 
here for opening up the country and outting 
roads by this means are worth consideration, as 
they thoroughly understand this part of the work and 
can work like demons at it for five or six hours. 
Any planter should bring a certain amount of labour 
with him, and with proper attention he oan rely upon 
the natives for the bulk of the first year or two’s hard 
work, The rainfall is considerable here; a drought of 
10 days is an exceptional event, and if anyone speaks 
against this island or the climate, it is most likely 
to be the Fijians wao would object to see it prosper. 
We have some acres of young Coffee Arabica 12 
months old, but at a low elevation owing to there 
being no roads to the hills which are only three 
miles from us, We had 30,000 fine young seedlings 
coffes in the nursery from seed obtained from 
Osylon, but on the recommendation of Mr, O. P. 
Atkinson, who was round here, we had them all 
completely destroyed for fear of the hemileia 
vasiatriz being introduced in the seed; these we 
have replaced with seed from Caloutta and other 
places known to be free from disease. Of courss 
the drawback here just now is the want of 
some settled government, but this would follow 
immediately if any desira is shown by the 
planting community to make use of the land. 
At present the majority of settlers are composed of 
inexperienced English, French and Colonials (and 
the mission stations), all of which are likely to be 
ignored by the Home Government, but let a bona 
fide intending planter come here and state his wants 
and he is sure to receive attention. 

We feal sure ifsome of your experienced planters 
saw this island and realized the position, compared 
with the interior of some countries where trans- 
port is difficult, they would never allow the French 
nation to have a say in the matter of annexation, 
and it is these northern islands that the French 
are most desirous of securing, 

The object of the formation of the Australasian 
New Hebrides Company some two years since was, 
I believe, to encourage British settlement, as the 
French settlers were likely at that time to predomi- 
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nate. We have a monthly steam service with 
Sydney running in connection with the boats to 
and from Fiji, but more trade is wanted, and the 
islands are well worthy of more notice.—Yourg 
faithfully, POWELL BROS. 


UNDULY NUMEROUS BREAKS OF TEA, 


38, Mincing Lane, H. C. London, Nov. 13th. 

Sir,—Ina the interests of all connected with the 
Ceylon ‘ea Industry we would call serious atten- 
tion through your valuable columns, to what hap- 
pened last Tuesday, when about 19,000 packages 
were catologued for sale, and buyers had to taste 
nearly 800 samples! With the result that the 
auctions lasted from 12 o’olock till 5; and as the 
Trade were unable physically to value a large 
proportion of the teas offered competition was very 
dull and prices were unduly depressed, 

We have frequently referred in our circulars to 
this vital question of the size of breake—but the 
time has now come when something must be done 
or the industry will suffer: proposals are being 
made to render the Oeylon sales on Thursdays 
Independent of the Indian—an advisable change—: 
but he shall be unable to combat this. difficulty in the 
future unless we have the cordial co-operation of 
planters in reducing the number of samples by every 
means in their power.—Yours faithfully, 

W. JAS. & HY. THOMPSON, 


INFERIOR OEYLON TEAS, 


13, Rood Lane, London, EH. O., Nov. 20th. 

Dean Sir,—We forward you by tonight’s mail 
samples of extremely common Ceylon tea. The 
prices realised by these teas ruled between 3d and 
6d per lb, Some of the samples represent good 
sized breaks. 

We have selected these to show you the poor 
quality of some teas now arriving from Ceylon, 
and we are sure that you will agree with us when 
we say that teas of this character are doing con- 
siderable harm to the Ceylon tea industry. 

Ceylon tea has obtained a name in this country 
for good quality which is too valuable to be trifled 
with, and we would only ask that you will use 
your powerful influence in endeavouring to impress 
upon planters the necessity of not trifling with a 
name which is so good that many industries 
would be glad to possess it.—Yours faithfully, 

GOW, WILSON & STANTON. 


INADEQUATE SAMPLING OF TEA, 


Dnar Sir,—Seeing your editorial on this subject in 
tonight’s Observer (p. 449), I am reminded of the paper 
sent herewith, which has been lying on my table 
nearly a fortnight since it was written. With cor- 
rect data the pencil figuring might be made interesting. 
—Youra PLANTER. 


THE Prich AND SAMPLING oF TEA. 


Is not the cause of low prices the utter confusion 
and disorganization of the London market? All the 
wholesale traders are able to snap up lot after lot 
of splendid tea at their own price, so that they by 
reason of the competition which this engenders—in 
order to make their turn-oyer lergo—constantly 
‘bear’ the market in crder to sell cheap to the 
trade. The “trade” plays the same game with the 
consumers, 80 that tea of the best quality is (or should 
be) now everywhere procurable for a song, and the 
consumers will never care to give more. But what 
is at the root of all this evil? What, but the con- 
gestion in Mincing Lane, All the tea produced for 
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exportation in India, China, Ceylon and the world 
(the fraction sent elsewhere is not worth consider- 
ing, unfortunately) has to be infused and tasted in a 
few rooms in Mincing Lane, by a small number of 
men who have been trained to do this. Bunt they are 
completely overwhelmed by the rush of the sales, and 
thousands of lots must be left untasted and un- 
priced by the buyers, who, probably, to reduce their 
own risk, bid only a price at which they could not 
lose if the tea turned out to be of inferior quality, 
The producers therefore are the victims of this state 
of things in the central and sole outlet for our tea. 
What is the moral? Should America be won for 
our tea surely every pound of it consumed there 
should beshipped direct, otherwise we should be no 
better off than we are now. Centralization is some- 
times good, but not when that centre is unprepared 
to do the work thrown upon it. Unfortunately the 
sole sufferers from this state of things are powerless 
to alter it, It makes no difference to the merchants 
and brokers, who, therefore, don’t care. 


Tra SALES IN MINCING LANE. 


Ib. Ib. 
Ceylon .. 60,000,00C in 4,000 lots equal to 15,000 lots. 
India _..100,000,000 do do 25,000 do. 
China... 90,000,000 do do 22,000 do. 
Other .. 20,000,000 do do 5,000 do- 
290,000,000 Days sales 100 67,000 do. 
Daily average 670. do. 


Each in 5 grades, each saleday 5 
3,350* infusions to be tasted 
by 6 Gozen men, each sales day; but each buyer is sup- 
posed to taste them all,in about an hour and half, or 
about 40 minutes! The fact is no buyer tastes more 
than a dozen or 20 samples, so that competition is out 
of the question. 


THE PRICE OF PEKOE SOUCHONG. 
Colombo, Dec. 7th. 

Dar Sir,—I notice a correspondent in your 
paper quotes Fair Pekoe Souchong in the Colombo 
market at 22c 240, against 30c in London, the 
standard being Messrs, Geo. Wilson & Stanton’s as 
per their weekly telegram. 

Though I have attended tho looal sales regularly 
I have not been able to purchase pekoe souchong 
equal to the London standard asunder 30c—32c, 
and therefore shall be glad if your correspondent 
will tell me where Ican buy at the price he quotes : 
at that price I can take a considerble quantity. 
—Yours faithfully, A BUYER. 


THE PRIOE OF PEKOE SOUCHONG. 


DEAR Sir,—I see ‘A Buyer” disputes the fairness 
and truth of the inference drawn by me in compar- 
ing London and local averages for P.S., and asks 
me to inform him “where he can buy fair Pekoe 
Souchong at 22 to 24 cents.’ This question reads 
almost like a joke, and the answer is very easy, 
namely:—At the Colombo sales every Wednesday. What 
he intends to say, of course, is that the lots that are 
sold in Oolombo every week at 22 to 24 cents are 
not average Pekoe Souchongs as soldin London. Well, 
who is to decide? I don’t suppose any seller who 
accepts the 22 cents will rise up in his wrath and in 
his own name fight the question out. So all we can 
do is to fall back upon the published price lists, and 
on what we, upcountry, know of our neighbours’ pluck- 
ing and make. I take the London value to be the 
average of all P. S.’s sold, if not such “as usnally 
made” by one or two big factories, usually under the 
average. My question, therefore, is very natural, ‘“Why 
should the Colombo average be 6 to 8 cents lower than 
the London, as seen in every week’s local price lists?” 
I would like to sell locally myself, but do not for 
this reason; though I see tea of my neighbours (the 
plucking and making of which I know) being sold at 
22 cents, and I cannot understand WHY. 


Ee — ae 
* Correct quantities required for the right answer. 


seeds, after December 2nd next. 


THE PRICE OF PEKOE SOUCHONG. 


Colombo, Dec. 18th. 


Dear S1r,—I was very much surprised at ‘‘Why”’s 
first letter, but his second throws a little light on 
his astonishicg statement that Pekoe Souchong 
equal in quelity to those in London selling at 64d 
per lb. are sold. in Colombo at 22 cents per lb. 
Of course to aryone who is selling or buying on 
both markets, and so knows by the inexorable logia 
of account sales tue relation of Colombo to London 
prices, the above statement is absurd. But ‘* Why”’ 
states that he supposes the quotation which appears 
in your valuable paper every week refers to the 
average price of Pekoe Souchong sold for the week 
on the Lordon market; if he reads carefully he 
will see that you quote the price of ‘‘ Average 
Pekoe Souchong’’ of one uniform quality which 
does not vary, »s you explained in answer to a letter 
which appeared in your paper some time ago. 

The lateet mail from London is dated 26th ultimo. 
On referring .to Messrs. Gow, Wileon & Stanton’s 
circular of that date I find the lowest quotation 
for pekoe souchong is 44d, only a single package, 
it is true, but a large proportion sold at between 
5d and 6d, some from estates of high altitude, and 
good reputation. At about this date your quotation 
for fair pekoe souchong was 64d. This of itself 
is, I think, sufficient answer to ‘‘ Why ” ’s question: 

I herewith send a sample of pekoe souchong 
sold in London at 54d and sent to me as a buy- 
ing standard. If “ Why” can tell me where I can 
buy tea equal to this at 25 cents (3 cents over 
his quotation for pekoe souchong worth in London 
63d) I shall esteem it a favour. 

li ‘“‘ Why” really thinks there is a margin for 
profit of 14d between the Colombo and London 
markets, why does he not buy all he oan get? 
It is not often such a good thing offers. 

One other thing I may as well mention: tea sent 
down for sale on this market is not always what 
it is described to be. 12 chests described as pekoa 
souchong was sold at 12 cents; it was not pekoe 
souchong at all, but common red leaf.—I sm, dear 
Bir, yours faithfully, A BUYER. 


Tapioca JELLY.—Soak a quarter of a pound of 
tapioca in water enough to cover it. Let it stand 
several hours, then stir it into a pintof boiling 
water, Simmer it slowly till it appears semi- 
transparent. Sweeten it te taste, and flavour 
with wine and nutmeg if approved of by the 
physician. Turn it into cups or molds.— 
Florida Despatch axd Fruit Grower. 


Low-Firep Tras.—We learn that telegrams have 
been received in Oolombo announcing that the 
first Ceylon teas low-fired according to Mr.- 
Davidson’s system have sold in Mincing Lane 
at good prices, showing an advances on ruling 
prices of ld to 2d, thus proving the success of 
Mr. Davidson’s method, 


Tur Zanzipar Cuove TrapE.—A proclamation 
signed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, and counter- 
signed by Mr, Gerald Portal, the British Resident 
was issued on November 27th, declaring that a 
duty will be levied on allthe organs of florescence 
of the clove-tree, whether clove stems, buds, or 
The object of the 
measure, Reuter thinks is to increase the value of 
the olove stems, upon which no duty has hitherto 
been paid. We should rather incline to the belief 


that the measure is aimed at the discouragement ~ 


of the exportation of parts of the elove other than 
the buds.—Chemist and Druggist, Dec. 6. 
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SISAL HEMP IN THE BAHAMAS. 
Epear Mayurnw Bacon. 


On Inagua Island, the most southern of the 
Bahamas group, there is a stone building known as 
the salt house, under the ample roof of which fre- 
quently sounds the clatter of a vigorous donkey en- 
gine. Entering the building, the first sight to 
meet the eyes is a heap of sharp pointed, deep green 
leaves, which a negro is feeding, one by one, into 
a rapidly revolving machine. At his right lies a 
pile of long, powerful fibre, such as is used in rope 
making. Near by is a cart into which a boy is 
throwing the vegetable waste or pulp which he ga- 
thers from beneath the machine. This bagasse, as 
it is called, is wet with sap, and so strongly acid 
as to kill other vegetable growth with which it may 
be brought in contact. The fibre is the product, 
the bagasse the refuse (as yet unused) of the sisal 
leaves. There are about four feet and a half in 
length, averaging longer than do the leaves of the 
same plant grown in Yucatan. At the base, where 
they have been cut, they are thicker than aman’s 
hand and from three and a half to five inches in 
breadth, running from this to a point so fine and 
hard that it can be used as a stiletto. The edges 
are armed with slight spiny serrations. An attendant 
with knife and maul removes the sharp points, 
crushes the thick ends, and divides each leaf longi- 
tudinally. Hach strip is fed, by the negro in charge, 
into the mouth of his machine, through which it 
is carried half its length by the rapidly-revolving 
cylinder. It is then drawn out, which scrapes the 
bagasse from it. Reversing the strip, the operation 
is repeated and the result, a long, white ‘switch ” 
of fibre, is added to the pile already noticed. The 
fibre is now washed in salt water (which gives better 
results than if fresh water is used), after which the 
hanks are hung in a drying house or better still, 
in the sun till perfectly dry, when the material is 
ready for baling and shipment. An old turtle tank 
or ‘crawl,’ cut out of the soft celcareous rock, with 
a small hole in the wall, which divides it from the 
ocean, sothat the tide can flow in and out, makes 
an excellent basin for rinsing the fibre. 

Sisal closely resembles the manilia hemp of the 
Spice and Philippine Islands, when prepared for 
market, and is not unlike it when growing. In 
Yucatan they are generally known as Hennequin. 
They possess in varying degrees the strength, length, 
and luster of fibre upon which the market value de- 
pends. The Sacqui, botanically known as Agave 
Iuth, introduced some years ago into Florida under 
the name of Agave Sisalana and often called Maguey, 
has received the greatest attention from Mexican 
(Yucatan) cultivators. The plant which is being 
oultivated in the Bahamas was at first called ‘‘ Pita,” 
and, although greatly resembling the Sacqui, is con- 
sidered a superior kind. A number of more or less 
worthless plants, having apparently the same general 
characteristics, are to be found throughout the West 
Indian Islands. A gentleman in Jamaica, with five 
hundred acres prepared for hemp planting, recently 
showed me the plants which he proposed to use, 
and which he imagined to be good Sisal. They 
were the yalueless Keratto, the leaves of which 
might deceive any bui an expert, but which upon 
being cleaned produce a fibre so weak that its 
cultivation would be utter folly. 

A full-grown Sisal plant has sixty to eighty great 
leayes, growing around a common centre, which in- 
cline from a group of upright, undeveloped ones in 
the middle of the cluster to an outer circle that is 
nearly horizontal. Many leaves measure over six 
feet in length, but the average length ofthe ‘ ripe” 
ones, as already stated, is four and a half feet. The 
ayerage number of leaves which may be procured 
from each bo annually is over forty, being in ex- 
cess of the Yucatan production, The separation of the 
the leat from the plant is made with a knife near 
the base, and ripe leaves may be cut from two-and- 
a-half-years-old plants, although the length of time 
voquired for maturity differs in different localities, 
One gutting dyes not exhaust the plant. Ik may be 
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stripped annually, or even more frequently, for twenty 
years, and when it shows sign of age may be re- 
placed by a sucker, of which the careful Sisal culti- 
vator will be sure to haye a nursery full for such 
emergencies. The propagation of the Sisal is either 
by seeds or suckers. The latter spring up around 
the mature plants constantly, and should be carefully 
remoyed because they sap the life of the parent 
and also for the reason that they are most valuable 
for replanting. When plants remain uncut for toa 
long a time, a huge flower stalk shoots up from the 
centre to the height of eighteen feet. After having 
flowered and matured its seeds, the plant inyari- 
ably dies. 

Hixperienced growers use six hundred and _ fifty 
plants to the acre, in rows eleven feet by six feet 
distant from each other. This will give room for 
the laborers to walk between the rows without being 
wounded by the terrible spurs which, like a cluster 
of keen spears, make each plant a menace to the 
unwary. Besides this, the closer planting would re- 
sult in the piercing of innumerable leaves every 
time the wind blew, and the consequent destruction 
of much fibre. Stabs and bruises mean discoloration, 
and the expense of sorting damaged lots apart 
from the proportional loss would be an added and 
not insignificant item in the labour account of a 
plantation. Many people who haye caught the 
“Sisal fever” are planting acre after acre, expect- 
ing nothing less than that the farms, when planted, 
will take care of themselves. To be successful in 
this enterprise requires unceasing activity and care. 
One must be Argus eyed. One season of poor 
prices, with the consequent discouragement which 
is apt to follow in the case of nine small proprietors 
out of ten, in a country where the peasantry are 
all negroes will result in an overgrowth of suckers 
and the poling of mature plants till nothing short 
of absolute clearing and starting anew will save the 
farms. There is no cultivation where system and 
persexorance are more necessary to success. The 

ropping of the seed from a single ‘‘pole,” if not 
watched and attended to immediately, will produce 
little spears enough to destroy a hundred plants, 
and I have frequently seen a dozen suckers ‘start 
up around and under the leaves of their parent. 
After such crowding, the leaves would be worthless, 
even could they be reached; but no man, unless 
arrayed in metal armor strong and stout enough to 
withstand the thrust of steel, would be so foolhard 
as to attempt to penetrate such a growth. What rf 
want to impress is the fact that without that patient 
and systematic care, which I have no where observed 
as characteristic of the unled negro, a field of Sisal 
is as valueless as a field of mullein. 

The hardiness of the Sisal is something wonderful. 
It grows best on lands which seem good for nothin 
else. Rock land, where the hardy sage, the swor 
plant, or cactus crowd the stunted, gnarled hard- 
wood trees; where the fissures in the sun-hardened 
limestone are filled with a dry, sandy soil, and 
hardly a barrelful of that to the acre, will produce 
Sisal. If hard pushed, it will grow in the air, 
without soil, I haye twelve living plants which I 
kept shut up for eighteen months in a cigar box 
without light, aix or water. But. such growth as 
will result ina marketable commodity is a different 
matter. That requires a soil not too rich, which 
induces fatness and loss of fibre, nor too poor, or 
the plant grows dwarfed, The ground must not be 
too wet or too dry. 

When the right spot has been found; when the 
selection of seeds or suckers, the preliminary pre- 
paration, has been accomplished; oa the choice 
of season hastens or retards the work of preparing 
the ground for the reception of the plants. Ofcourse 
there is no winter; no frost or cold to contend with; 
no blizzard to calculate for. But there are rainy 
and dry seasons. One must calculate so that the 
necessary burning of cut brush and trees will not 
occur when the fires are liable to be extinguished 
by the violent down-pour of the “winter” rains, 
nor the planting delayed until the dry months in; 
terfoxe with the adyance ef the young plants, 
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All the ground is gone over first with the machete’ 
& long, heavy, cutlass-line knife, which the negro 
uses either as a tool or weapon. <All trees and un- 
erbush are cut down except the very large ones, 
which require an axe. Then the stumps are grubbed 
up so far as they are likely to interfere with the 
work. Next, fire is employed, and quickly runs over 
the acres where the negroes have toiled in gangs 
‘with their cutlasses. In this work of clearing, 
women are often found more satisfactory as labor- 
ers than men, and they receive but thirty-six cents 
where the men get fifty cents. Hew laborers are 
‘paid by the day. Task work, ¢.e. so much for clear- 
ing a piece of land of a given size, called a “task 
of land,’”’ is the usual method, In clearing brush- 
dand in the Bahamas, one-fourth of an acre is a 
task, When, at last, all the clearing and planting 
thas been done and thousands upon thousands of 
‘perfect plants, in absolute symmetry of arrangement, 
with unbroken ranks, their rich green showing no 
plemish, stretch before the eye, the spectator (es- 
pecially if he happens to have a financial interest 
in the plantation) feels that there is a beauty apart 
‘from mere picturesqueness. 

The present boom in Sisal in the Bahamas, al- 
though, like all excitements of the kind, doomed, 
‘without doubt, to considerable depression in_the 
future, will not be without beneficial results. Hyen 
with the great falling off in enthusiasm which the 
next two or three years are likely to bring, there 
‘will remain a new industry, a source of greater 
prosperity to a people who have been for many years 
almost inactive—Nassau Guardian. 
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BOTANY AND NOMENCLATURE OF CACAO 
WITH DESCRIPTION OF TYPICAL 
FORMS, Etc., Htc. 


Under this heading Mr, Hart, Director of 
Botanical Gardens in Trinidad, contributes an ela- 
‘borate article to the Agricultural Record, as follows :— 


The name which Linneus conferred upon this 
plant is derived from the Greek Theos (god) and 
Broma (food) or “Food for the gods.” te 

There are several species of the genus, which is 
mative of tropical regions extending from Mexico to 
Brazil, and among the known species are the follow- 
ing :—Theobroma bicolor, T. guianensis, T. sylvestris, 
WD. ovatifolia, T. angustifolia—all said to be distinct 
from our cultivated Lheobroma cacao, L., and its va- 
rieties, or the kind from which the major quantity 
of the marketable product known as cacao or ‘“ cocoa”’ 
is derived. 

The Mexicans give to Theobroma cacao the name 
of Cacaoquahuitl, which has been in a great mea- 
sure retained in the word chocolate. The trees of 
Theobroma ‘cacao grow in some places to forty feet 
in height, the writer having seen them of this size 
in the province of Veragua when travelling there 
in 1885, but the usual height of the Trinidad tree 
averages about fifteen or twenty feet, the lateral 
diameter of its branches being about the same 
measurement. In Grenada, Tobago and St. Vincent 
the tree is generally of smaller size. : 

The Botanical characters of the genus are given 
in Grieshbach’s Flora of the British West Indies, 
p. 91, as follows :— 
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Calyx 6 partite, colored. Petals 5: limb cucullate, 
wrth a terminal, spathulate appendage. Column 10-fid ; 
fertile lobes bi-antheriferous : anthers bilocular. Style 5-fid. 
Fruit baccate, 5-celled: cells pulpy, polyspermous. Lm- 
bryo exalbuminous : cotyledons fleshy, corrugate. Trees ; 
leanes entire; pedicels fascicled or solitary, lateral. 

The deseription of our species is given in the same 
work in similar terms :— 

T. Oacao, L.—Leaves oblong, acuminate, glabrous, 
quite entire; flowers fascicled ; Lhd ovid-oblong, 10 
costate. Oalyx rose-colored ; segments lanceolate, acumi- 
nade, exceeding the yellowish corolla; pericamp yellow or 


reddish, leathery 6 to 8 inches long. Habitat, Trinidad 
—De Schach. Naturalized in Jamaica! Dist. St. 
Lucial Anderson. (Guiana and Brazil !) 

The various names under which the yarieties of 
this tree (Theobroma cacao) are known do not consti- 
tute species, but must be merely considered as varie- 
ties of one original species. These varieties pro- 
bably owe their origin to seed variation, together 
with the influence of soil and climate, and to 
enumerate the whole of their names would serve 
no useful purpose. 

Mr. Morris’s clasification* was based upon the 
nomenclature of some of the best estates in Trinidad 
and has stood the test of ten years’ criticism without 
serious contradiction, and may well be adopted for 
Lrinidad with slight modification. It must be ad- 
mitted that the local nomenclature of various districts 
differs much, one with another, and it would therefore 
be a hopeless task to attempt to reconcile these names. 
It is but patent to a close observer that there are 
certain characters of cacao more strongly marked than 
others, as exemplified in the yarieties known as 
Criolla, Forastero and Calabacillo, though Mr. Morris 
contents himself with forming them into two great 
classes, ‘‘Criollo and Forastero,” and he giyes the 
Calabacillo as a variety only of Forastero. 

Judging from a series of observations it would be 
better I am inclined to think, tomake three classes, 
placing Criollo as Class I., Forastero as Class II., 
and Calabacillo as Class ITI., being the lowest type 
of the species. ; 


Cuass I. CRIOLLO—or rine THIN-sKINNED VARIETIES. 
1. Var. a. Amarillo. 
2. .,, 0. Colorado. 
Cuass II. FORASTERO—or THick-sKINNED CACAO. 
Vaz. a. Cundeamor verugosa amarillo. 

POs x 5 colorado. 
»  ¢. Ordinary amarillo. 
ni Sas 55 colorado. 
», ¢€ Amelonado amarillo. 

Bea, ahaa ee colorado. 
Cuass TIT. CALABACILLO—or smauu-roppzp, 
THICK, SMOOTH-SKINNED, FLAT-BEANED. 
9. Var. a. Amarillo. 
10. 4, 06. Colorado. 

The finest cacao is by general consent admitted 
to be produced by the Criollo variety, and this is 
assumed to be identical or similar in character to 
that called the Caracas variety. In the Consular 
Report. on the agricultural condition of Columbia, 
Oonsul Dickson mentions that “ the variety chiefly grown 
in Oolumbia is different to that of Venezuela, whzch pro- 
duces Caracas cacao, the pods being much larger, and 
containing a greater number of beans, but as the number 
of pods produed by a tree ts greater, itis probable that 
on the whole the Venezuelan variety is the more productive 
of the two. The quality of Columbian cacao is fittle, Uf at 
all, inferior to that of the Venezuelan, but it is little known 
im commerce, as only an insignificant amount is exported, 
the supply scarcely satisfying the demand of the country.” 

What this variety spoken of by Consul Dickson may 
be, we have no means of correctly ascertaining at 
present, but from the comparison with the Caracas 
variety given by Mr. Dickson we might assume that 
it was very near to, if not synonymous with our 
Forastero, and it isto be noted that such a variety 
vou also be ‘‘F'orastero”’ or foreign to the Caracas 

eople. 

a Dr. Trimen of Ceylon, in his annual Report for 
1890, falls into the error of interpreting the word 
“Criollo” as being synonymous with ‘‘ wild.” 

It is well known, however, that the word is never 
used in this sense in the West Indies, the trae in- 
terpretation of the word ‘Creole’ being—one born 
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* “Cacao, How to grow and how to cure it.” 
(Jamacia, 1882.) 

+ No. 1,red Creole; No. 2, yellow Creole. Nos.3 and 
4, Oundeamor, is derived from the Spanish name of the 
“ Cerasee”’ (Morordica Charantia, which possesses a 
peculiar warted appearance. Thus the name means 
Momordica-shaped, rough red or yellow cacao. Nos. 7 
and 8 are Amelonado or melon-shaped, red and yellow cacao. 
Cddlabacillo, cule ash-shaped cacao, red and yellow, 
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in a country or one belonging to a country. With 
European Anglicans the word ‘‘Creole” is generally 
supposed to have reference to a mixture of races, 
but it is not used in that sense here. 

For instance a child born of white parents in any 
West Indian Island, or even on the mainland of 
Central and South America is a ‘‘ Creole,” and just 
as much so as a black or coloured child would be. 
In fact “ Oreole” would be better translated as ‘‘native”’ 
than as “wild”? or coloured, a black or coloured child 
being just as much a Ureole as a white one. An 
English clergyman lately travelling in Trinidad was 
much surprised to find that the word Creole was 
used in this sense here, and even when shown that 
the use of the word in his sense would often subject 
him to ridicule, still he said he was not inclined to 
allow that the West Indian interpretation was right, 
but felt inclined to follow his own. This gentleman 
was writing a book, and possibly we may hear more 
of his conservatism later on. 

It is important that the sense in which the word 
“Creole is used should be fully understood as we 
have Criollo” as our first variety of cacao. 

If we interpret the words Criollo cacao as native 
cacao, and Forastero as foreign cacao, and Calabacillo 
cacao as calabash cacao, we shall have a better defi- 
nition of terms, and prevent further misapplication of 
the word ‘“Criollo.” The Calabacillo is so named 
from its fruits resembling those of the calabash tree 
(Crescentia cwete, L.) 

Dr. Trimen (Annual Report, 1890,) remarks that 
these names appear to have had their origin in Trini- 
dad, and doubts whether the first or Creole was “ever 
really a native plant there.” The misunderstanding 
of the word Creole probably leads him to this con- 
clusion, for how could it be Natzve or Creole (Criollo) 
if imported into Trinidad, unless its name was im- 
ported from South America with it, and if so it 
should be known asthe Criollo of South America and 
not simply Criollo. The -word Forastero is also 
applied on the Main to the same cacao asin Trinidad, 
for they term it ‘“Trinitario”* in contradistinction 
to their own Criollo, and certainly a plant of Trinidad 
would be Forastero or foreign in Venezuela or any 
other part of Central America, and therefore their 
Forastero being a foreign cacao and supposed to have 
its origin in ‘'rinidad, would properly be the Criollo 
of Trinidad if the word was used in the correct sense. 

It may be possible, however, that Criollo cacao is 
a native of both countries, and that one has as good 
claim to itas another, but the balance of probability 
appears to be that its origin can be rightly traced to 
South America as indicated by Dr. Trimen, but there 
at present appears no ground of proof in support of 
the proposition. 

Dr. Trimen also repudiates the authenticity of the 
word Criollo as attached to plants sent him from the 
Trinidad Botanic Gardens, and turns them into 
‘Forastero apparently on account of their being dis- 
Bimilar to ‘the Old Ceylon Red cacao, also called 
Caracas” (Report for 1890,) but he allows a little 
later, that the Forastero sent from Trinidad to Ceylon 
isin the opinion of a large grower gradually chan- 

ing its character and ‘‘ becoming more like the Old 

Jeylon Red,” or in other words, is reverting to its 
original type through the influence of the soil and 
climate in which it grows. 
_ If therefore it is possible for Forastero to revert 
into the Caracas or Oriollo, this circumstance goes 
yery far to sustain the supposition that Forastero is 
merely a descendant of Criollo, or that Criollo is a 
descendant of Forastero: the change being brought 
about by circumstances of soil and climate in each 
case. ‘That such a change is quite possible and very 
parle is shewn by the fact that our best scientific 
otanists do not find sufficient distinctive characters 
(notwithstanding the differencesin the form, sizoand 
colour of fruit, leaf and tree) to make more than 
one spectes of all our cultivated varieties ; which as Dr. 
Trimen truly says, probaly trace their origin to a 
common wild parent. 
Lhe characteristics of the Criollo cacao are the 
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thinness of its pod, its rounded beans and pale colour 
of the interior of the bean on section. The leaves 
of the tree are small whencompared with the Fora- 
stero varieties and the tree itself is not nearly so 
sturdy and thriving, and does not produce such regular 
and abundant crops as the Forastero and Calabacillo 
varieties. The skin of the bean is thinner, and the 
interior has but a small proportion of that bitter 
flavour which is characteristic of the unfermented bean 
of Forastero and especially that of Calabacillo. 

The flattest beans art those produced by pods of 
the Calabacillo type. The beans of Forastero are in- 
termediate between these and the rounded form of 
the Criollo. 


1 2 3 


ForRASstTERO, CALABACILLO. 


CRIOLLO. 


The above sketch of sections of the beans of the 
three typical varieties, shows the difference in form 
which occurs, but still there will be found intermediate 
forms hardly reconcilable with any of the figures, so 
that they are to be taken as representative only of 
the typical varieties with some latitude. _ 

There are rounded beans* to be found in almost 
every pod towards its extremities, but the proportion 
of rounded beans in Calabacillo is very small indeed, 
and the yield of this form of bean increases only as the 
character of the pods approaches the Criollo type. 
The Calabacillo, or that class which gives small, roun- 
ded and smooth pods and flat beans, having a bitter 
taste, is the lowest type of cacao that is grown, and 
requires the greatest amount of skill during treatment to 
bring it into marketable form, the process of ferment- 
ing it, taking more than double the time required 
for Criollo. The tree however is the strongest. grower 
and the hardiest. of all the varieties and will thrive 
on poorer lands, and on lands on which it would be 
impossible to grow the finer kinds. 

Trees of the Forastero type are also strong growers, 
and its varieties are suitable for most lands in which 
cacao can reasonably be expected to thrive. It ap- 
proaches the Calabacillo type by the Amelonado 
variety, both red and yellow, and certainly stands 
as a large intermediate and somewhat variable type 
between Uriollo and Calabacillo. In general the Fora- 
stero type has a thick skin, It approaches the 
Criollo in form, ‘or runs into Criollo by its variety ~ 
Cundeamar yerngosa, red and yellow, but trees may 
be found bearing pods which are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the Criollo on the one side and the 
Calabacillo on the other, thus showing the breadth 
of form covered by this kind. 

It becomes a question, therefore, for the planter 
to ascertain the character of his land with as. much 
accuracy as possible before deciding what variety of 
cacao he will plant. If very poor he can rely upon 
Calabacillo only. If from moderately good to fairly 
rich, he should rely upon the yarieties of the For- 
astero type, but if rich and lasting ground, only the 
best types of Criollo should be planted, 

The generality of plantations are however of so 
mixed a character that it is difficult to separate one 
kind from another, though there cannot be any doubt 
that it would more than pay for any extra trouble 
were the system of planting each type in separate 
fields faithfully carried out. 


* The word “bean” zs incorrect, but as it is the com- 
mon form af expression among our cacao planters, tt 
used as being better understood than any other. 
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The contract system which prevails in Trinidad is 
probably more to blame for the mixed character of 
the fields than anything else. The contractor has 
perhaps in the first instance planted from seeds 
supplied to him—all of one kind. In supplying first 
vacancies he uses stronger and larger growing plants, 
and In places where the plant has refused to grow 
after planting twice or thrice, he will (rather than 
lose a count of a tree) put in a plant of the strong- 
growing Calabacillo. 

In length the leaves of Criollo vary from 5 to 12 
inches andfrom 2 to 4 inches in breadth. Forastero 
cacao gives the largest leaves of all. For the sake of 
accuracy I have made special measurements of some 
growing in the Royal Botanic Gardens and find that 
they vary from 9 to 21 inches in length, and range 
from 23 to 6 inches in width. 

The leaves of the Calabacillo type are shorter and 
wider in comparison with their length than either 
Criollo or Forastero. 

It must be understood, however, that these mea- 
surements are taken from extreme forms, and that 
the nearer the trees approach other varieties, s0 
also do the leaves vary in size and shape. 

Cacao is said to have been cultivated largely in 
Jamaica some two hundred years ago, but according 
to Long, in his History of Jamaica, the plantations 
were destroyed by a ‘“‘blast.” Myr. Morris mentions 
in his pamphlet that in Trinidad also the trees were 
visited by a blast ‘‘some time during the last century.”’ 
He interprets the word “blast” as a ‘‘ blow or hurri- 
cane,” but the wordin Hast Anglican brogue is also 
given another meaning. “Blast” is there 
synonymous with ‘blight,’ and this is confirmed by 
Walker’s Dictionary as follows: (to blast—to strike 
with some sudden plague). Hither interpretation would 
however fully account for the destruction of plan- 
tations, especially when taken in conjunction with 
the high rate of duties which was imposed on the 
article in England at about the same time. What- 
ever the cause, the cultivation of cacao in Jamaica 
received a wonderful check, for in 1671 Long states 
there were as many as sixty-five walks in bearing; 
while in 1882 it was only grown in isolated instances 
until the value of the product was brought into notice 
by Mr. Morris, when the cultivation became largely 
increased. The introduction to Jamaica was probably 
effected by the Spaniards as the English only came 
into possession of that island in 1655, or sixteen years 
previous to the date mentioned. One species is 
mentioned by a writer (Martius) as haying been 
found in Jamaica (Theobroma sylvestris) but this would 
appear to need confirmation before being accepted as 
fact. 

There appears to be little doubt, however, that 
Theobroma cacao is a native of the Northern territories 
of South America, and as the character of the 
flora of the mainland is closely approached by that 
of Trinidad it is quite possible that this species is 
indigenous to Trinidad, or was introduced at some 
remote time into the island. 

Many writers agree that the flavour of cacao is 
dependent upon the soil, and in this they are probably 
correct, butmuch must also depend upon the surround- 
ing conditions, viz.: moisture, exposure, and tempe- 
rature, in their respective order, and perhaps more 
is tobe attributed to these than tothe soil, although 
all of them, it is freely admitted, may haye a 
direct influenceon flavour and quality. 

Spon’s Encyclopedia gives Vhcobroma angustifolia, 
1. bicolor, L. guyanensis, I’. microcarpa, LT. ovalrfolia, 
7’. speciosa, 1’. sylvestris as producing commercial cacao, 
but we cannot learn upon what authority. 

When travelling in Central America in 1885 I found 
Theobroma bicolor, Humboldt and Bondland, indigenous 
in the province of Veragua, United States of Columbia. 
It was known as “tiger cacao,’ so named from the 
rank smell of the seeds. It is not in general use 
by the inhabitants, though it is said to be used in 
some manner by the Indians. It has also the name 
of ‘Indian chocolate” and‘ Wariba,’’ the latter being 
the Indian name, and appears to suggest some 
connection with the “ Wari’ or wild hog, probably 
one of the peccaries (Dicotyles) which are known to 
emit from a gland gu the hack a stxong-smelling fluid, 
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It must be doubtful, therefore, if commercial cacao 
is produced by 7. bicolor, and such a supposition 
would also throw some doubt upon any species pro- 
ducing commercial samples other than our Theobroma 
cacao, L., though we do not think it impossible or 
improbable that ney should do so, and would rather 
infer that it would be possible by bringing them into 
cultivation in Trinidad, to be able to add to the 
variety or our produce and perhaps to improye it by 
hybridization with other species. 

The kernel of Theobroma quyanensis, Wild, is said by 
Don to be white, and good eating when fresh. He 
also says that the seeds of 7. bicolor are mixed with 
the seed of the common cacao (presumably 7’. cacao). 

According to Aublet’s illustrations the pods of 
Theobroma guyanensis are small and oyal, distinctl 
marked with five raised ribs, and the leayes are muc 
like those of 7. cacao but more cordate at the base. 
The fruit of 7. sylvestris, from a plate by the same 
author, is small, smooth, yet atill showing the five 
divisions of the pod by slight depressions or lines on 
the outside at equal distances from each other. The 
leaves are small and suggestive of the ordinary form 
borne by ‘‘Criollo.” The pod of 7. bicolor, Humboldt, 
is woody in texture, hard and dry, and specimens can 
be kept for any length of time. Ihaye a specimen, 
collected in 1885, in the herbarium of this department, 
and also specimens of the leayes and flowers. 
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BY HENRY HUMPHREYS, PH.C., HONGKONG. 


It is generally supposed that Chinese cinnamon 
is the same thing as cassia, but there is reason to 
believe that thisis not the case. One day [noticed 
our Chinese manager take a piece of bark out of 
his pocket, cut a bit off, and put in his tooth. He 
explained that it was cinnamon, and that it was 
used to stop his toothache. I looked at the bark 
and asked him if it was not cassia he meant. He 
smiled complacently and remarked, ‘‘One does not 
pay 5 dollars an ounce for cassia.” I have since 
investigated the matter, and although unable to 
identify the ‘Chinese cinnamon” plant with Ceylon 
cinnamon, owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing the flowering branches, the results of my 
inquiries tend to show that Chinese cinnamon dif- 
fers very materially from ordinary Cassia lignea, if 
only in the fact that it is certainly obtained from 
very old wild trees, whereas the cassia of commerce 
is obtained from cultivated trees only (Ford). 

I found the six samples I worked on and which 
I have sent to Mr. Holmes for further investigation, 
to differ from cassia in appearance, taste and smell, 
and to contain little or no mucilage. On the other 
hand the iodine test gave a similar reaction to cassia. 
Owing to the costly nature of the bark, I was able 
to experiment only on very small quantities. 

The Chinese call their cinnamon bark by different 
names and pay more in some cases for an ounce 
of “cinnamon” than a picul (1333 1b.) of cassia. 

A cold aqueous infusion of all six samples yielded 
with iodine a bluish-black coloration, but with HgCl2 
there was no evidence of the presence of mucilage. 
The aroma of all six came near that of Oeylon 
cinnamon, hut in some cases there was a pungency 
more consistent with the idea of their being derived 
from cassia. 

One important point, however, I haye been able 
to ascertain is, that ‘‘ Chinese cinnamon” grows 
wild in Annam much further south than the West 
River in the Kwangsi and Kwangtung provinces, 
where cassia is cultivated. 

The Chiuese adopt the common name of Kwei for 
both cinnamon and cassia, but distinguish the two 
by an additional name ; for instance, ordinary cin- 
namon is Jan Kwei and ordinary cassia Kwei pi. 

Chinese cinnamon is never exported, owing to the 
heayy prices the Chinese pay for it. There are a 
good many yarieties, all of which grow wild in An- 
nam, in the neighbourhood of a mountain there, 
called Ching Fa, Tho most expensive kinds come 
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from the mountain itself, and are obtained | from 
trees one or two hundred years old. It is said that 
trees of this age emit a fragrance. The size of one 
of these trees is from twenty to fifty feet high, and 
four to five feet in circumference. Annamites, who 
go in search of these trees, usually carry provisions 
to last for two months. Owing to the enormous 
rice the Chinese pay the trees are denuded of their 
fae and consequently die. 3 

Ching Fa Kwei, so called because it comes from 
the Ching Fa mountain, is the best kind, and its 
cost is about 25 dollars an ounce. Chinese _ doctors 
say this kind of cinnamon is good for curing and. 
purging disease of the lungs and kidneys, inflam- 
mation of the eyes, convulsions in children, toothache, 
ete. When a piece has actually cured a dangerous 
disease, itis called Shan Kwei or God’s cinnamon, 
and is held to be invaluable by the Chinese, and 
if procurable costs from fifty to one hundred times 
its weight in silver. Se ea i 

Foc Kwet ‘bitter cinnamon) and Ye Kwer (wild 
cinnamon) are also obtained from the same moun- 
tain. An infusion of the former is colourless and 
bitter, while that of the latter gives a sweet taste 
and imparts a dark red colour to the water. 

All the above kinds are very scarce. — 

Ngoi Ho Kwei.—A very good kind obtained from 
hills close by the above named mountain. It is 
readily procurable at Chinese druggists’ shops and 
costs from 5 to 7 dollars an oz. Chinese doctors 
generally prescribe this kind for sickness. : 

Ko Shan Kwei.—This is an inferior kind of cinna- 
mon, and is an article of trade; cost 50 cents. to 3 
dollars a catty. 

All the samples sent to Mr. Holmes are strongest 
in flavour in the liber or endophloum. 

The liber of this drug in fact agrees with Ceylon 
cinnamon. 

The remarks already made on the subject by va- 
rious authors may be here summarized. 

Wells Williams, in his Chinese Commercial Guide, 
under the head of ‘‘Chinese Imports,” gives the 
following :— } 

Cinnamon (Jan K’wei). ‘A little is imported into 
the northern provinces where none of the cinnamon 
or cassia trees grow. Cochin china produces: both 
these plants, and the true cinnamon has long been 
sent thence to China both by vessels and travel- 
ling traders across the frontier.” 

Stillé and Maisch (page 476), ‘A kind of Chinese 
or Saigon cinnamon of late occasionally met with 
is in more regular unscraped quills, yields a darker 
colored powder (than cassia), but has a very sweet 
and warm cinnamon taste. Its histological structure 
is very similar to Ceylon cinnamon.” 

* Pharmacographia’ (pages 528-30), “China cinna- 
mon of 1870 comes still nearer to Ceylon cinnamon, 
except that it is coated. A transverse section of a 
quill not thicker than one millimetre exhibits the 
three layers described as characterizing that bark. 
The schlerenchymatous ring is covered by a par- 
enchyma rich in oil ducts, so that it is obvious that 
the flavour of the drug could not be improved by 
scraping.” 

The expedition of Lieut. Garnier for the explor- 
ation of Cochin China found cassia (2?) growing wild 
in about north lat. 19°. Dr. Thorel also states that 
it grows in a wild state in the forests of Cochin 
China. Ford in his West River expedition, 1882, 
says C. Cassia was not met with anywhere in a 
wild state, nor could any native be found who knew 
where it did grow wild. 

Dumoutier's ‘Missai sur la Pharmacie Annamite’ 
mentions both the bark of cinnamon and cassia.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 


EA 

CANARYSEED.—A peculiar feature of the past week 
has been the increased sales of canaryseed, which 
is becoming a popular food for horses and cattle, 
as wellas for pheasants and poultry, Prices have 
gone up, and now stand at 36s per 464 lbs. Some 
of the finer sorts, for which there is a fanoy 
demand, sell, however, up to 62s.—London 7'imes, 
Noy. 17th, 


| DrEstTRUCTION OF Coconut Paums By PuTRE- 
FAOTIVE FERMENTATION IN JAMAICA——We have 
marked for the Tropical Agriculturist a report by 
Mr. Fawcett, the Jamaica Botanist, on an obscure 
disease in coconut palms, The remedies are 
fire applied to the trees, or a solution of sulphate 
of iron. 


Jamaica Cacao seems to be easily and 
plentifully grown but badly cured, while the market 
price is in proportion: From the Bulletin of the 
Jamaica Botanical Department we have marked for 
the Tropical Agriculturist letters from Mr. D, 
Morris and Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co. ac- 
companying samples of well-cured cacao, in which 
Ceylon stands first beyond all compare: Aloowihara 
1548 per owt. 


Oriom seems to be taking the place of tea in the 
Fokhien province. The Foochow Hecho says :—Two 
tea-growers are we understand, planting poppies in 
the place of tea inthe lower ranges of their tea 
plantations. If they meet with success, others 
will follow their example, and give up tea alto- 
gether. The Imperial Government with its heavy 
export duty and the local government with their 
likin and other squeezes, have, between them, 
effectually killed the once flourishing tea trade of 


this province.—China Mail, Dec. 16th. 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From S. Figgis & Co.’s Fortnightly Price. Current. London, 


December 3rd; 1891.) 
EAST INDIA Gontinued 


EAST INDIA. QUATITY. QUOTATIONS}East Coast. Africa. Mala- QUALITY, QUOTATIONS 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras bar and Madras Coast, 
Coast and Zanzibar, Bengal, 
SS a | j c. T = —_— 
ALOES, Socotrine ... ...|Good and fine dry .. ,£3 a £5 103- |ENDIGO, Bengal ..|Middling to fine violet...j4s.a 53 24 
Zanzibar &, Hepatic|Common and. good (403 a £5 53 Ordinary to middling .../3aa 3d 10d 
BARK,CINCHONA Crown|Renewed .. (3d a 8d Kurpah .. «| Fairto good reddish yiolt|8s 9q a 38 6d 
Medium to fine Quill ..(4d a Td Ordinary and middling.../2s a 33 
Spoke shavings ... .(2d0a 4d Madras. (Dry Leaf).|Middling to. good ««|28 8d a 38 
Branch AD cas {lia 24 Low to ordinary «(1s 8d a 28 4d 
Red...|/Renewed ..,. 2d a 7d IVORY--Elephants’ Teeth- 
Medium to good Quill.../4d a 6d 65 1b. & upwards _ ...|Soft’ sound £65 a £71 103 
Spoke shavings ... .../2d a 3d over 20: & under 60 lb. An yi £52a £66 103 
Bawah eset Dililece Si) legal parse 40 a 100-1b. HEL RGE nies ” £45.a £57 
Twig hy wfld a 19a Scrivelloes ..| Soft ob PE: £25 a £41 
BEES’ WAX, E.L, White|Good to fine 1.  ..(£6 108.a £8: a eS ap | (lade eas ae G23 a £34 
Yellow ...)_,, ont (£6 a £T Billiard Ball Pieces 24 3} in|Sound -|£75a £91 
Mauritius & Madagascar... | Fair to good crc | £5-53, £6 53 Bagatelle Points ..|SH, def. to fine sound .-.|£6210s a £78108 
CARDAMOMS— : 3 Cut Points for Balls |Shaky to fine solid sd....)£52 a £67 
Allepee «-.|Fair to fine clipped {ls a 2s 6d Mixed Points & Tips:..)Defective, part hard ...|£40 a £53 
Mangalore ... ...(Bold, bright, fairto fine...j1s 6d:a 33, 4d Cut: Hollows ..|[hin to thick. sli, def-to 
Malabar --|Good to fine plump, cliped|2s a 2s 6d sound ay -.|£29 a £56 
Ceylon. Malabar sort, Fair to good bold bleached|23 4d a 33 Sea Horse Tecth— 
He », medium ,, |ls 6d a 25 2d 2 a 4k lb. Crvd.crkd & closs strght}1s a 3s 9d 
», small 1s 2 1s 6d) MYRABOLANES, Bombay|Bhimlies I, good & fine 
Small to bold brown ...|ls a 1s 6d pale}lis 3d a 138 
Alleppee and|Fair to fine bold . [23,21 .a. 39 31 », I, tair pickings!7s 6d a 93 
Mysore sort} ,, ,, medium .jls 6d a 1s 10d Jubbleporel, good & fine 
; », small ..{ls a 1s 4d) pale}i0s.a 123 
Long wild conor Common to good 6da 23 »,~ IL,. fair’ re- 
CASTOR OIL, sts| White aoe «(4d a 43d jectiors .../78 6d @ 83 6d 
2nds/Fair and good pale 28. a 23d Vingorlass good and fine|9s 3d a 1039d 
___ 3rds/Brown and brownish 2¢1 a 23d Madras, Upper are Good to fine picked ...}10s 6d a 11s 3d 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ...|Fair to fine bright [483 a 553 “A .|Common to middling:...|7s 3d a 83 9d 
Ord’y. and middling ../403 a 453 Coast a .|Fair ... «-- {108 a 10s 9d 
CINNAMON, 1sts|Ord’y. to fine pale quill,../63d a 1s 3d Pickings .|Burnt and defective .../78 a 836d 
2nds| ,, a ie >> «(6¢d a ls MACE, Bombay. ..,|Dark to good bold pale...|2s a 3s ad 
8rds]_ ,, op D », «/ogd a 11d W’d com. darkto fine bold|éd.a 1s 
4ths|_,, 9 aH +» «(od a 104 NUTMEGS, oS 65's a 80% ... ..j23 11d a 831d 
Chips| Fair to fine plant (24d a Td 83’s a 180’s_... -|28 4d a 2s 10d 
CLOVES, Zena } Fair to fine bright _ ...|3 7-16d a 3§d- NUX | Cochin, Madras se tofine bold fresh|i1s a 133 6d 
d Pemba, J |Common dull and mixeij3d a aa VOMICA }. and Bonb: te Small ordinary and fair|6s a 8s 6d 
aU REMS Common to good «{ld a lz _ |OLL, CINNAMON .|Fair to fine heavy «13 a 23 6d 
cocuLUS INDICUS ...|/Fair sifted... llsa He 6d CITRONELLE tia & good flavour... |d ad 
COFFEE - on .|Mid. Plantation “Ceylon 93361 a 943 6d LEMONGRASS sp Wad a lid 
a fg eee) “|Low Middling ,, 88s a 933 ORCHELLA Ceylon on Mid. to fine, not woody 20s a 258 
COLOMBO ROOT... ..|Good to fine bright sound 223 6d a 31s EED Zanzibar .,.|Picked clean flat leaf .,.\10s a 20s 
Ordinary & middiing . [16s a 203 } 3 Mozambique} ,, wiry nee .!253 a 3538 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted.,,|Fair to fine fresh «.. [153 a 203 PEPPER— 
CUTC ‘\Fair to fine dry ...(243 a 323 6d. Malabar, Black sifted .../Fair to bold heavy.. A 32d a 
COTE ONS BLOOD, Zan. Ordinary to good dzep ...|50s a 90s Alleppee & Tellicherry ” GOOD 55. ane = 
GALLS, Bussorah& Turkey Fair to fine dark biue ... Sas a 708 Tellicherry, White .,.| >» -|Is a is ae 
Good white and green .,.|558 a 603 PLUMBAGO,. Lump ..|Fair to fine bright pold|i5s a 22s 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut ...|Good to fine bold ...|903 a 958 i Middling to good small...j11s a 14s 
.|Small and medium 1.003 a 658 Chips ..|Sli’tly foul tu fine pright 98 a 123 
Rough... Fair to fine bold ..|403 a 553 Dust ...|Ordinary to fine bright.../4s 6di a 8g 
o ...{Small and medium ..]858 a 403 RED WOOD Bd ..|/Fair and fine bold ...}£3 a £3 10s 
Bengal, ors Fair to good . .. ..| 19s SAFFLOWER, Bengal Goodtofinepinkynominal)503 a 60s 
GUM AMMONIACUM . ol eee to fine clean ...j208 a 100s, Ordinary, to fair 5 -../283 a 453 
ANIMI, washed . "|Picked fine pale in sorts,|£11 a £12 Inferior and pickings ...{15s a 20s 
‘\Part yellow & mixed do. £10 a £11 SALTPETKE, Bengal ...{Ordinary to good «-/L68 6d a 19s 
Bean & Peasizeditto ...J£5 a £7 10s |SANDAL WOOD, Logs..|Fair to fine flayour .../£35 a £60 
Amber and red bold .../£9 a £10 103 aE Chips,.j/[uferior to fine . (£9, a £30 
Medium & bold sorts “186 10s a £10 SAPAN WooD ... ...|ean to good. bold (ct a £7 
scraped... Good to fine pale frosted 3HEDLAC a Ordinary. to fine bright|/50s a, 90s 
ABABIC E.I, & Aden . sifted ..|60s a 803 SENNA, Tinnevelly .».|Good to fine bold green,../8d ais 2d 
353 a 558 Medium to bold green.,.}5d a 7d 


‘\Sorts, dull red to fair . 


Good to fine pale selected|45s a 553 


Ghatti .../Sorts middling to e008. 25s a 333 
fins ‘Good and fine pale . (653 a 908 
Amrad cha,.|Reddish to pale brown . 1.208 @ 508 
Dark to fine pale .J153 a 50s 
Madras _,|Fair to tine pinky block 
TIDA and drop .{803 a 803 
ere Ordinary stony to midling lis a 253 
KINO ...| Fair to fine bright 40s a 658 
MYRRH picked Fair to fine pale (£40 £7 
"Aden sorts|Middling to good a ee a 80s 
Fair to fine white + (898 a 603 
Oh BSE Nh Bee Reddish to middling .,.!22s 6d a 328 64 
icki _jMiddling togoodpale .,,j12s a 183 
pickings. Slightly foul to fine ..{L0s a 15s 
UINDIARUBBER ... Red hard clean ball. 
East African Ports, Zanzi.| White softish ditto Has a eas 
Unripe root rc als 4 
bar and Mozambique Coast eed “ie ada la da 
Sausage, fair to fine {19 8d a 1919d 
Good to fine .../13 6da 29 


“ter Common foul & middling 94 a 1s 5d 


Fair to good clean {Js 7d als 10d 


Rangoon 
‘|Goodto fine pinky &white 
Madagascar, Tamaiaro, Fair to good black _1s 6d a 1s 10d 
ISINGLASS or { good to fine pale [28 a 29 9d! 
FISH Maws f Tongue. . { Foe to fair a 28 
Bladder Pipe... Clean thin to fine cates 6d a 33 4d 
Purso “(Dark mixed to fine pale 8d a 1s 8d 


Kurracheo Leaf “(Common to g00d pale ./18 8d a 39 6a 


“lig10d a 31a |TORTOISESHELL 


tejls 8d als lid |VANILLOES, 


Bombay ‘ 
SHELLS, M.-o’-P. oh 


large 

medium stout 
chicken part stout 

oyster part thin .. 

Mus3el cco ; 


Lingah Ceylon ..,. 
CLTAMARINDS 500 oo 


PTURMERIC,Bengal a 


Madras 
” .|/Mixed middling... 1/208 a 249 
” ».{Bulbs ... tee ...(l0s a 12s 
Cochin ..|Finger ... nm «(133 a 143 


Bourbon, l1sts . 
Mauritius, nds... 
Seychelles, 3rds.., 
Madagascar, 


.. {Ordinary to good 


...|BomMBAY—fine thick 


.) Mid. to fine blk notstony|10s a 12s 


../Sortsgoosmo!tlepatheayy/17s a 22s 
Zanzibar and Bombay, Pickings thin to heavy |93 a 16s 


dths,,,JLow, foxy, inferior and 
pic 


23d a 4d 
Ida 2d 

Id a. 2d 

923 6d a 1053 


Small and medium green 
Common dark and small 


E@yPTIAn—med. to large 
small and medium, 
oyster and chicken|85s a-1053 

100s a 1053 

bright fairly clean|100s a 115s 

828'6d a 107s 6d 

703, a. 95s 

508 a 60s 


Thin and ee stout sorts/4s a 11s 


Stony and infecior .../6s a 83 


finger 
.|Fio. fair to fine bold bret 243 a 303 


.|Fine, cryst?ed 5 to9i in, 83 a 183 
Foxy & reddish 5 to 8 in,!/73 a 128 6d 
Lean & dry to mid, un- 
der 6 in. «(43 a 78 
ickings,.. Qs a 5s 
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Added as © Supplement monthly to the “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 


The following pages include the contents of the Magazine of the School of 


Agriculture for January :— 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


HE ANNUAL distribution of prizes 
at the School of Agriculture took 
place on the 28th November, 
1891, under the presidency of 
His Excellency the Governor, 


Among the company, which was the largest ever 
assembled at the Schooi on such an occasion, 
we noticed the following :— 

The Hon. the Colonial Secretary, the Hons. 
W. W. Mitchell, Seneviratne, Grinlinton, Abdul 
Rahiman, and Dr. Anthonisz, Messrs. A. M. 
Ferguson, c.m.c., Wm. Ferguson, H. W. Green, 
J. B. Cull, J. F. de'Saram, J. W. C. de Soysa, and 
J. H. Barber, Mr. and Mrs. I’. Beven, Mr. and Mrs. 
and the Misses E. Ludovici, Mr. and Mrs. and 
Miss Daniel, Mr. and Mrs. and the Misses Swan, 
the Misses Beven, Watson, Langenberg, Dr. and 
Mrs. and Miss Keith, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob de Mel, 
Mrs. James Pieris, Mrs. C. Drieberg, Miss Morgan, 
the Committee members of the Gramaraksha 
Samagama, Mr. Sangarapulley, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Nicholas, Mr. and Mrs. C., Kriekenbeek, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alport, Dr. Drieberg, Mrs. E. Joseph, Misses 
Vanderstraaten and Drieberg, Mr. Richard de 
Silva, &e., &e. 

The building was gaily decorated for the 
oceasion, At the main entrance was erected a 
triumphal arch bearing the inscription “ Welcome 
to H. EB. Sir Arthur Havelock, Kc.ma@.” The 
drive from the gateway was left unadorned, 
evidently with the idea of securing for the 
visitors a good view of the grounds; but from the 
main entrance to the school and along the long 
corridor till the large halls at the posterior end 
of the buildings were reached, a profusion of 


flowers, foliage and fruitage tastefully put 
together adorned the walls and pillars or hung 
from the roof. The usual embellishments, consiste 
ing of mosses, coconut leaves and bunting were 
much improved by the addition of arecanuts, 
dates, sugarcane, tamarinds, cacao, &c., and 
hundreds of miniature bouquets of roses and 
other flowers that hung from festoons. The 
adornment of the principal hall gave evidence of 
much care and trouble, and here in addition to 
the other decorations were groupings of foliage 
plants, and a splendid collection of the choicest 
flowers in vases and cornucopias. The whole 
length of the long corridor was also strewn with 
rose petals, which however became a source of 
danger on the cemented floor and had to be swept 
aside. A carpeted space in front of the platform 
was reserved for the Governor’s party, and there 
the floral arrangements were particularly striking 
and elegant. 


The following is the PRINCIPAL'S repost ;-— 


The pleasant duty falls to me today, of ex- 
tending to Your Excellency a hearty welcome to 
the School of Agriculture, on this the first 
occasion on which you have come to preside at 
our annual prize-giving. 


You are not altogether a stranger, sir, to this 
institution, for with your well-known prompti- 
tude to acquaint yourself with the condition and 
needs of all departments of Your Excellency’s 
Government, you visited the School shortly after 
your arriyal in the island, and on that occasion 
expressed yourself, to quote Your Excellency’s own 
words, ‘ much interested in this useful institution.” 
The pleasure of welcoming you, sir, is moreover 
greatly enhanced by the fact that within the 
short time that has elapsed since you assumed 
the reins of Government, you have given un- 
mistakeable evidence of your kind and encourag- 
ing sympathy with the cause of agricultural edu- 
cation in this country, We who are engaged in 
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this branch of agricultural work have considered 
the past year a most eventful one; and for the 
provisions that have been made, and the facilities 
that have been granted us for the carrying on of 
our work, I take this opportunity of thanking 
Your Excellency in my own name and on behalf 
of the staff of this School. 


Since the foundation of the institution the 
students have had a great struggle with the 
adverse natural conditions attaching to the 
situation of the greater part of the land available 
to them for cultivation,—conditions which though 
science can undoubtedly cope with and alter, 
were altogether beyond our control, in-asmuch 
as the drainage outlet which should carry 
away the excess of moisture that remains to, in a 
great degree, sterilize our land, is under the care 
of another public department which has not yet 
solved the problem of the drainage of the Cinna- 
mon Gardens. To meet the difficulties in the way 
of raising such crops and carrying on such _field- 
works as itis necessary to do for purposes of illus- 
tration in the teaching of the science and art of 
agriculture, we have, during the past year, 
received agrant of land, over 40 acres in extent 
and immediately adjoining the School premises, 
on which the necessary operations connected with 
our agricultural course may now be practised 
under more favourable circumstances than 
hitherto. 

Another matter I have to record is the posses- 
sion which we have come into of a good type of 
stud-bull, an agent that has for long been de- 
siderated at thiscentre of agricultural education, 
which is not least concerned with the improve- 
ment of the stock native to the island. 


Provision has also been made for the employ- 
ment of a Govornment Veterinary Surgeon who 
is to be attached as a lecturer to the School of 
Agriculture. I have already been introducing 
our students to the elements of veterinary 
science (a subject closely allied to agriculture) 
with the knowledge I possessed of its principles, 
gathered under a press of other work which left 
me little opportunity for attending to and 
mastering its practical details to the extent I 
should have wished. But I trust I shall very 
shortly have to resign this part of the work of 
the School into more competent hands, and that 
the teaching of the expected veterinary surgeon, 
and the practical instruction which our students 
will receive at the veterinary hospital it is in- 
tended to erect on these grounds, will turn out 
men, who, as Veterinary Inspectors, will carry on 
a most useful and important work. 


If the Superintendent of the proposed Technical 
Institute were to join forces with us in tke cause 
of education, you will admit, ladies and gentlemen, 
that these old walls which have experienced many 
vicissitudes will support a great educational 
atronghold, and enclose a most important edu- 
cational centre. 

There have altogether been about 40 students 
turned out by the School, 6 of whom are employed 
as agricultural instructors by Government and 5 
privately. Of the rest some are engaged in the 
cultivation of land on their own account, notably 
the students from the Southern Province, while 
3 or 4 have left the island and found employment 
yuder the Straits Settlements Government, 


Mr. Laurence Perera who was so successful 
with cotton at Nikaweritiya is doing excellent 
work at Kuliyapitiya. His paddy cultivation 
according to different methods has given useful 
results which I shall not cumber this report with, 
but I may say that its success has been testified 
to by the Government Agent and Assistant Gevern- 
ment Agent of Kurunegala. His experiments 
with cotton have brought out the fact that the 
Bourbon variety may be remuneratively grown in 
the district ; and Mr. Perera has also given his 
neighbours practical lessons in the cultivation of 
arrowroot, potatoes and onions, allof which have 
been found suited to the locality. 


At Navadimunmarai in the Batticaloa District, 
Mr. Chinasivagam brought an extent of 26 acres 
under the cultivation of the improved plough 
with most satisfactory results. He reports that 
the villagers in his district closely watched the 
several processes he went through, and that six 
cultivators borrowed his implement for working 
their fields, while a few applications were made 
for Massey & Co.’s cheap ploughs. 


Mr. Tiathonis, Agricultural Instructor at Ma- 
dampe is giving all his attention to the encourage- 
ment of pepper and cacao cultivation which the 
Government Agent of Ratnapura is very wisely 
urging the natives to adopt, by distributing seeds 
and plants with instructions as to cultivation and 
curing. 


The splendid work which is being done in 
Happy Valley is I doubt not well-known to Your 


Excellency. Mr Hoole, the Agricultural Instructor, 


reports the comparative immunity of the paddy 
cultivated by him both from insect attack and the 
evil effects of drought. lt is quite apparent that 
the villagers about this centre are being appre- 
ciably influenced by the work at Happy Valley, 
and encouraged to carry on the systematic culti- 
vation of different kinds of garden produce. 


The Agricultural Instructor at Kadugannawa, 
Mr. J. A. P. Samarasekera, reports that he has in- 
troduced horse-gram, green gram, and arrowroot 
to the natives, to whom these crops were quite 
unknown, and that they have already begun to 
grow and prepare arrowroot for consumption. 


Mr. P. Samarasekera, Agricultural Instructor at 
Akmimana, has been engaged in the cultivation of 
10 acres of paddy and 4 acres of arrowroot, dhall 
and vegetables. He reports that two ploughs have 


' ‘been purchased by the villagers, and expects that 


more will before long be imported into the district. 


Mr. Ranasingha writes from Kolonna Korale 
that he has been distributing dhall seed from 
trees raised in his experimental garden, and that 
the villagers are beginning to cultivate this most 
desirable product in their own gardens. 


Mr. J. W. P. Samarasekera, Agricultural In- 
structor in Kegalla District, furnishes me with an 
interesting report in which he states that he has 
conclusively proved to the cultivators in his 
vicinity that heis able to produce twice the ordi- 
nary crops of paddy by his method of cultivation, 
and that his plough has been in great requisition 
among them. The crops, whose cultivation has 
been demonstrated by this instructor are arrow- 
root, tobacco, dhall, green gram, horse-gram, and, 
Indian corn, besides paddy, 
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Mr. Chelliah, Agricultural Instructor at Nin- 
tavur, gives an interesting account of the culti- 
vation of 35 acres of paddy land, which yielded 
1,140 bushels, or an average of 33 bushels per acre, 
and showed when all cost of cultivation was 
deducted a profit of nearly R1,000. Mr. Chelliah 
reports that the cultivators in his district are 
following his methods of culture, that many 
applications have been made for the loan of his 
ploughs, and that half-a-dozen cultivators have 
purchased improved implements. He also men- 
tions the interesting fact that he has found burnt 
lime, when applied to the land before sowing, a 
certain preventative against insect attack. “ My 
experience leads me to infer,” says this Instructor, 
“that everything connected with paddy culti- 
vation is under the control of the influential irri- 
gation Vaniyas, who if they be trained agricul- 
turists will have grand opportunities for improving 
paddy cultivation and making it a successful and 
profitable industry.” 


Mr, Rodrigo is still working well at Bandara- 
gama, where since his appointment as Agricul- 
tural Instructor the attendance at the village 
school has considerably increased. 


I must ask your indulgence, sir, for the length 
at which I have referred to the results of our 
Agricultural Instructors’ work, but I am anxious 
that there should be some record of it, and that 
Your Excellency as well as the public should know 
something of the outcome of our teaching in this 
school. It is supposed by many that our great 
object is to get the goyliya to cultivate with 
Howard's Cingalee plough on every description of 
land; but from the references to the reports I 
have made it will be seen that while the use of 
improved ploughs is advised, where it is advisable 
to use them, other desirable methods, besides 
ploughing, are brought to the notice of the native 
cultivator, while not the least important work of 
the Agricultural Instructor is the importation and 
popularizing of products comparatively unknown 
to special districts. I am most anxious that 
greater facilities should be given us for the distri- 
bution of seed among the poorer cultivators,—a 
measure which at this stage of our agricultural 
reform it ig most necessary to favour. 


{ must not omit to mention that great help and 
encouragement have been given towards the fur- 
therance of our work outside the School by both 
Government officials and private gentlemen. 
Among the former, are the Government Agents 
of Kurunegala. Ratnapura, and Batticaloa, the 
Assistant Government Agents of Kegalla and 
Matara, while among the latter I must specially 
mention Mr. Clovis de Silva of Moratuwa among 
a number of our benefactors. 


Our School Magazine still flourishes, and the 
project of issuing Sinhalese leaflets embodying 
useful agricultural information for the people has 
been an unqualified success, and will, I feel con- 
fident, bear much good fruit. | must acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the assistant masters, Messrs, 
Jayawardene, Silva, and Rodrigo, for the 
willing and efficient help they have rendered me 
in carrying on the work of the School. Mr, 
Jayawardene is still our practical instructor, 
and his self-imposed dairy work has been as 
creditable as it has been successful, 
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The crops that have been and are being raised 
on the School grounds include paddy, Indian 
corn, arrowroot, dhall, horse-gram, manioc, cumbu, 
black, gram, lathyrus sylvestris, grasses, fruits, 
and vegetables. It is contemplated to adopt 
the method of improving our poor sandy soil by 
folding cattle on the land next year. 


On the whole I am led to believe, when all cir- 
cumstances are considered, and the difficulties 
which beset them are (as is seldom the case) fully 
appreciated, that those concerned in the work of 
agricultural education, whether within school- 
walls or in the open field, have good reason to 
congratulate themselves on the support and en- 
couragement they have received in their work 
from all classes, and on the fact that their 
detractors are in a very small minority. I trust, 
sir, that in spite of the necessarily slow progress 
of agricultural reform—whether in this country 
or any other country in the world—Your Excel- 
lency will—before the close of your reign in this 
island—be able to recognise very general and 
marked traces of the beneficial influence which 
the School of Agriculture has exercised on the 
native agriculture of the country, 


Mr. J. B. Cunn then addressed the meeting. 
After the lengthy report which had just been read, 
he need only say a very few words. There were, 
however, one or two points to which he might 
refer. The School was established by his prede- 
cessor nearly seven years ago, on the abolition 
of the old Normal School. It began, to a certain 
extent, in a humble way. Its numbers since then 
had been increased, though not very appreciably. 
At the outset of course it met with difficulties— 
difficulties which he thought were almost inevi- 
table. There was the difficulty as regarded the 
conservatism in cultivation which prevails in all 
countries. Husbandmen were very tenacious of 
old systems and unwilling to embrace new systems. 
In the second place there was the difficulty— 
though it might seem paradoxical to say so— 
of the bountifulness of nature. In the greater 
part of this island nature responded with so 
lavish a hand to any call that was made upon 
her that the husbandman was not inclined to 
make any effort to increase the productiveness 
of the soil. At the outset also it, of course, met 
with some detractors. There were fears as to 
its permanance and usefulness. Both these fears 
had proved to him, he was glad to say, and were 
still proving groundless. Its permanance he 
thought they might take as assured, and of its 
usefulness he did not think there could be any 
doubt judging from the number of applications 
that he received as Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, from month to month, from the various 
Agents in the island for the facilities of agricul- 
tural instruction. The number on the list at 
present was 26. He could see that the area of 
the usefulness of the school might well be 
enlarged, and he hoped it might be in his power 
to do sobefore long. He felt perfectly sure that 
if one could only have asuccessive supply of agri- 
cultural teachers to go out to the various schools 
in the island and energize there,—not only in 
the schools but amongst the village popula- 
tion,—good results could hardly fail to be produced. 
In this respect he was very glad to be able 
to acknowledge with thanks the generosity of 
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Government in allowing a vote for six new 
agricultural instructors next year. It seemed 
to him that the best plan of dealing with these 
students was to utilize them as itinerating in- 
structors—not confining them to this school or 
that school, but alloting them to a certain dis- 
trict, say for a couple of harvests or even more, 
but not for any length of time, and then trans- 
ferring them to other districts which also required 
exploiting so to speak. He had spoken of the 
preliminary difficulties which were encountered, 
but he thought he could now say, judging from 
the applications for instructors which had been 
made to him by the various Agents, that. the 
success of the school was fairly established. He 
had applications from Kurunegala, from the 
Government Agent of Ratnapura, fromt he Assis- 
tant Agent of Kegalla, and from two other centres, 
and that fact witnessed to the usefulness of the 
instruction which was imparted. The chief object 
of the instructors hitherto had been the economic 
cultivation of paddy. There was no doubt from 
the reports he had received from the Government 
paddy cultivating areas of the island that the ex- 
periments that were conducted had been very 
successful. At the end of last year he received a 
long report from the Government Agent of the 
Eastern Province in which he conclusively showed 
that, comparing the two systems of cultivation 
—the improved system as taught by the instruct- 
ors, and the old system as pursued by the ordin- 
ary village cultivators—the yield of the new sys- 
tem was incomparably superior. He thought the 
attention of the instructors might profitably be 
drawn to another form of cultivation, that was 
fruit cultivation. There was no doubt whatever 
that. fruit cultivation so far as Colombo was con- 
cerned and the island generally, was more or less 
rudimentry ; very little improvement had been 
made in that direction. A bettergrowth of oranges, 
plantains, and mangoes might be obtained, and 
he had no doubt the Principal would turn: his 
attention to that. One thing he was glad to note 
was the issue of leaflets by the Principal. These 
had no doubt been productive of mnch interest 
and much good amongst the people. He was 
informed by the Principal that the issue of 
leaflets now amounted to something like 6,000 
per month. As regarded the dairying operations 
of the School he had that afternoon visited the 
farm and cattle buildings where there were about 


16 or 18 cows, and the Superintendent of the, 


dairy farm told him that he made a profit of 
something like 40 or 50 rupees. When one con- 
sidered how very little was done in the way 
of dairying, it being almost impossible for one to 
get a glass of milk when travelling, although cows 
are swarming round about him, the new departure 
in the way of dairying seemed to bea great pro- 
mise. He did not propose to detain them any 
longer, but he should like to bear this testimony 
to the work and energy displayed by the Principal 
during the past year. There was no doubt that 
whatever practical success especially the School 
had attained was dueto Mr. Drieberg’s successful 
tuition. He felt sure that all those who were 
interested in the welfare of the villagers generally 
as connected with agricultural operations would 
coincide in that opinion. (Applause.) 


H. &. the Governon:—The pleasing duty of 
distributing the prizes is the next item on the 


programme and devolves upon me. 

The prizes and certificates were then distributed 
by H. E. as follows :— 

Senrors:—Theoretical Agriculture, Chemistry 
and Botany, i. M. Johannes ; English, Mathematics, 
and Entomology, li. M. Johannes; Botany and 
Zoology; H. 8. Dias; Practical Agriculture, S. S. 
Viramuttu. Special Prizes :—Mr. de Soysa’s prize 
(R25) for Practical Chemistry, E. M. Johannes; 
Mr. Jno. Clovis de Silva’s prize, (R10) for Practical 
Agriculture, 8. 8. Viramuttu; Mr. J. H. Barber's 
prize, (books) for Practical Agriculture, J. S. 
Salgado; Mr. A. M. Chittambalam’s prize for 
Theoretical Agriculture (cheque R10), E. M. Johan- 
nes. 


JuNtIoRSs.—Theoretical Agriculture, H. B. G. 
Athapathu ; Chemistry, R. Jayasiriwardene ; Che- 
mistry, H. B. G. Athapathu; Geology, T. B. 
Kehelpannala; Mathematics; I. Gunawardna , Bota- 
ny, K. D. Romial; English, History and Geogra- 
phy, T. B. Kehelpannala ; Histroy and Geography, 
Athapattu ; Field Surveying, K, D. Romial. Special 
Prizes :—W. de Mel’s prize (books) for Practical 
Agriculture, C. M. Abayasekera; Mr. Arnold Dias’s 
Prize (books) for Practical Agriculture, S, Nalla- 
sully ; Mr. S. T. Muttiah’s prize for Field Survey- 
ing (R10), K. D. Romial. 


Certificates were presented to the following 
students, who are leaving the College:—S, M. 
Johannes, H. H. Dias, S. 8. Viramuttu, C. H. 
Perera, D. Amarawickrama and J. S. Salgado. 


H. E. the GovERNor afterwards said :—Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am sure you have in common 
with me listened with profit and satisfaction to 
the very full report which had been read by the 
Superintendent of the Agricultural College, and 
the commentary upon it which we have heard 
from the Director of Public Instruction. I say 
for myself that 1 have listened to that report and 
these comments with profit, because I find that I 
have gained by them information which I certainly 
did not possess before of the object, histery and 
progress of this institution. I have listened to 
these remarks with great satisfaction because 
they have put before us a very satisfactory 
history of the working af the Institution even 
after making allowance for a little very natural 
enthusiasm on the part of the Superintendent. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of an 
institution of this kind in a country like Ceylon 
which is almost entirely dependent on the develop- 
ment of its agricultural sources, and. I am par- 
ticularly glad therefore to see so many visitors 
present to give their enccuragement to this 
particularly interesting and valuable institution. 
The syllabus that I hold in my hand of the in- 
tended work of this College is a very compre- 
hensive one, comprising as it does a large number 
of theoretical and practical subjects of education, 
and when this syllabus is augmented, as we have 
been told it probably will be, by the teaching of 
more advanced veterinary science, and also possi- 


bly by the ingrafting upon it of some technical. 


teaching, I think there willbe very few educa- 
tional institutions in Ceylon which will equal 
this College in importance and interest, (Hear, 
hear.) I was particularly interested by those 
passages in the report of the Superintendent which 
deal with the results of experiments in the im- 
provement of paddy cultivation, It is pitiful to 
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hear of the results of the general run of paddy 
cultivation in this country. One sees an immense 
amount of time, labour, and patience expended 
in cultivating those fields, and the result, we are 
told, is very often of the very poorest description— 
far behind the result of the paddy cultivation 
in India or Burma. In certain portions of the 
colony in which I have ridden about I have 
made a point of trying to discover from those 
who were with me, what was the yield of: the 
fields through which we have been passing. [ 
have often seen fields most beautifully cultivated, 
there being most painstaking arrangements for 
irrigation, for damming water, for ploughing, and 
for every other possible item. of cultivation, and 
IT have been told that probably the results may 
be sixfold or fourfold. 1 have it on the authority 
of one of our- Government Agents that in his 
province there are many of the fields which do 
not yield more than fivefold. The work of this 
institutian therefore in promoting the improvement 
of paddy cultivation is, I suppose, of all its 
various works, the most important and the most 
practical. For that reason 1 am particularly glad 
to hear of the satisfactory results that have been 
attained, and I can only hope that by every possi- 
ble expedient, by the introduction of new forms of 
cultivation, and. by the importation possibly of 
new kinds of paddy seed, the work of the College 
will profit the country. There is one other line 
of agriculture which I think was dwelt upon by 
the Director of Public Instruction, and in, which 
1 am also glad to hear that there has) been 
considerable progress, and that.is the improvement 
of cattle. I believe an) immense deal can yet 
be done in this country in that way and without 
very much difficulty. Even in the, neighbouring 
country of India, there are breeds of cattle which 
are far superior to ours, and without going further 
than that country, I think we can do a great deal 
by importing good stock. (Applause.) I notice the 


sun is getting low, and therefore I will not detain, 


you with any further remarks, 1 would only say 
that 1 thank the Superintendent and the, students 
of the College for their kind weleome to me today. 
I also express my sympathy with them in their 
work here, and my earnest) hope that, it will 
meet with increasing and. well-sustained success. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr, Ti. W. Green, who was afterwards called 
upon to address the meeting, said he had hoped 
a little while ago that his days of speaking at 
prize-givings were over. It was always rather 
a pain and a trouble to find anything to say on 
these occasions when one had been at so many as 
he had, but this school having been started by 
him and being his special and favourite eldest 
child, (Applause.) while he was Director of Public 
Instruction, he felt it would be ungracious not 
to say anything. Ife then expressed his pleasure 
at learning from Mr. Cull’s speech and from the 
report of the Superintendent that the work was 
really progressing. THe had a very hard time 
of it indeed when he started the school. Various 
Government Agents told him that in advising the 
native cultivator he was trying to teach his 
grandmother how to suck eggs, and that his grand- 
mother knew much more than he did. What did 
he know about paddy cultivation? He replied 
that in going about the world he had used his 
yes and thought he knew a little about it; but 


he told the Government in starting it that he 
did so at his own risk, and that if it was a 
failure he alone was to be condemned. He was 
glad to learn that it was not a failure, bnt he 
should like to see more than had been done. 
In a country like this we could not get on too 
fast. Like the English people at home the Sin- 
halese and Tamils -were very conservative, the 
Sinhalese especially so, in regard to cultivation. 
The Governor had made a most kindly speech, 
and had shown, even more than in his speaking, 
a kindly deposition towards the work of the 
School, by allowing the grant for the new itiner- 
ating agricultural instructors, and he hoped that 
that would considerably aid in the progress of the 
work here. Itinerating teachers were most useful 
here, and the work of private students on leaving 
the School and going to their own places or the 
lands of private gentlemen and officials who em- 
ployed them was also most useful; but the more 
help that could be got out of Government the 
better, because all there knew that the ordinary 
native did think a great deal of men paid by 
Government. His Excellency had remarked on 
the absurdly and lamentably low yield of paddy. 
It was absurd and it was lamentable. He had 


‘also remarked on the beautiful cultivation of the 


fields and irrigation lands. If it were not heresy, 
might he say that it was beautiful on the outside, 
that everything except the first step was beauti- 
fully done. It was like the house built on sand 
that we read about ina certain old book. The 
house might be beautiful, but there was no foun- 
dation. The Sinhalese cultivator and the Tamil 
cultivator in some districts—not in Jaffna and 
districts where water was scarce, but wherever 
water was plentiful,—was inclined to begin on 
the top withont the bottom. He forgot that how- 
ever bountiful Nature might be in giving him 
rain ov tanks or irrigation, he must. prepare the 
soil for the water. He began to prepare the soil 
with the water on it. Hesaid this method killed 
the weeds, and if he spoke the truth he would 
also say that it saved trouble; but he should 
plough the land when it was dry, turn the whole 
thing over and leave it to the baking of the sun 
for two or three months before the water and 
the beautiful cultivation came on. That-was the 
one sole foundation fault of paddy cultivation 
in this country. Wherever the experiments taught 
at that School had been tried honestly—they had 
not always been honestly tried—it had been found 
that where the land had been thoroughly turned 
up and prepared, they had at least double the 
crop of their neighbours and often more. than 
double. Ifthe people would only work carefully 
there was no reason why we in Ceylon should 
not have the Burma yield, which was somethine 
like ninetyfold. The climate was all right, every- 
thing was all right, but they did not prepare 
the soil for the working of bountiful Providence, 
He should be very glad indeed to hear that the 
dairy farm was going on well, for it was a most 
important thing. It was very hard indeed to get 
good milk, and if anything could be done to 
increase the supply of good milk to the residents 
here, it would be a great thing. Still more 
would it be a great thing to improve the 
breed of cattle by which theploughing was done. 
The objection to all their new ploughs was that 
they were too heavy for the cattle. lt was 
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not really that, but that the plough gripped 
into the ground which had to be turned over 
and thus made it heavy. For the new sort of 
plough they wanted good wholesome strong 
beasts with a good hump, that could hitch well 
on to the plough and pull it well. He thought 
there was a great deal to hope for in the breeding 
of improved cattle, and he was glad to see that 
attention was being paid to it. At the same time 
he pointed out that he thought the difficulty on 
that point was unnecessarily exaggerated in 
native newspapers; and really after all perhaps 
the general improvement of the cattle and above 
all the preservation of the cattle against the 
everlasting recurrence of disease and the loss 
of cattle by murrain, was more a matter for the 
veterinary department of the College thau any 
other. Many cattle were lost every year by 
murrain, and how the supply was kept up was 
a mystery to him. 


On Mr. GREEN’S having resumed his seat, 


H. E. the Governor said :—In every meeting 
in Ceylon in which Mr, Ferguson is present the 
company would be dissatisfied, and _ the 
object of the meeting Would be incomplete unless 
Mr. Ferguson addressed the meeting. I must 
therefore ask Mr. Ferguson to address us. 


Mr. A. M. FrErRGuson, who was received with 
applause, then stepped to the front and said that 
at the invitation of his friend Mr. Drieberg he 
felt honoured and pleased to come there, and 
doubly so after the very kind remarks which 
His Excellency had addressed to him in calling 
upon him to offer some observations. The meeting 
and the institution with which it was connected 
were exceedingly interesting, as they might 
imagine, to one whose memory went back to a 
period when education in its most elementary 
forms was comparatively in its infant stage— 
when the instruction by which education was 
gained—a knowledge of reading and writing was 
in its infancy. Here they had young men re- 
ceiving a really practical education for the busi- 
ness of life, and going forth into the various 
parts of the country carrying their knowledge 
with them and disseminating it wherever they 
went: to their own farms or to private employ- 
ment, or still better as agricultural instructors in 
the service of Government, alwas imparting know- 
ledge of immense consequence and great value 


to the people if the people would only receive: 


instruction from them. The Rembrandt-like pic- 
ture which His Excellency drew of paddy cul- 
tivation in this country was, alas too true ; and 
sometimes the idea had been thrown out that 
the soil was so essentially poor that it could not 
be improved. He felt greatly relieved that he 
had been preceded by Mr. Green, who had put 
the matter very largely in its true light. The 
experiments showed that the yield of paddy could 
be doubled, and tripled, and quadrupled even, by 
careful cultivation ; and one of the great lessons 
which the agricultural instructors would have to 
impress upon the people was steady, regular, un- 
tiring industry. At present there was a great spurt 
and thena collapse ; the Sinhalese would work day 
and night fora time in order that they might 
lie by in a state of torpidity for the rest of the 
year, and the duty should be impressed upon them 
of regular industry and attention to their land, 


As Mr. Green showed there was too much left 
to be done by water which was an excellent 
thing in its proper place, but which, as Mr. 
Drieberg had shown in his report, when it water- 
logged the land was sterilizing and beyond that 
insanitary. There was much that the people 
could be taught not only in paddy growing but 
in other branches. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion had requested him to deal with the value 
and importance of horticulture. Humboldt ecal- 
culated that an acre of well-cultivated plantains 
would yield as much nutriment as forty acres of 
wheat, and he need not dwell on the vast possi- 
bilities thus presented. Here we had as fine 
oranges as any in the world, if only justice were 
done to them, and they were allowed to ripen on 
the tree. Dr. Bonavia came oyer here, got some 
ripe oranges, kept them for a month, took them 
over to India and they turned out as fine oranges 
as any in the world. Grafting of oranges and 
mangoes were almost unknown here, but any 
person travelling through India would find that 
a great propotion of the woaalth of the people 
consisted in mango groves, every tree being care- 
fully grafted, and if the Director of this institution 
could instruct his pupils how to improve horti- 
culture by pruning and grafting, and the pupils 
carried that knowledge into the villages, the 
people would have when in a bad year through 
floods or some cause that could not be helped, 
the paddy crop failed, something else to fall back 
upon. (Applause.) Allusion had been made to 
itinerating students, and that reminded him that 
in the agricultural papers of which he received 
many from all parts of the world, he constantly 
saw most interesting references to itinerating 
dairies. He hoped the day would come when 
such a thing as an itinerating dairy would be 
possible here; when they would have instructors 


going about with superior cows and superior 


utensils, and at various centres, instructing the 
people to make the best use of what was now 
grossly neglected. More than 50 years ago he 
lived in Uva in the house of a native headman 
who had probably 00 cattle, and he could not 
get a drop of milk. The Sinhalese made very 
little use of what ought to be a great and whole- 
some and nutritous article of food—the produce 
of the dairy, and he hoped there might be an 
improvement in that respect. With regard to the 
cattle the duty of the instructors would be to 
press on the people the lesson that a few good 
cattle were better than a large number of 
skeletons such as one so often saw. They allowed 
the cattle to breed, and they did not ask whether 
they had sufficient for them in the shape of 
grass and fodder. That reminded him to suggest 
to H. E. that it might be profitable in some 
cases to use the irrigation water in the cultivation 
of meadow grass for the cattle. When he had 
the honor of speaking last in connection with 
this institution he mentioned Java, which was 
in the same latitude south as Ceylon was north 
of the equator ; and there they had most splendid 
ponies and not only so but horses of the very 
finest description. He thought attention might 
well be directed to the breeding of horses here 
as well as cattle. (Applause.) In conclusion he 
said he felt exceedingly glad he had been spared 
to see such an institution as this in Ceylon and 
the prospect of a technica] institute and other 
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educational advantages which would enable the 
people to fight the battle of life with advantages 
of which their predecessors knew nothing. This 
and similar institutions had all his sympathy ; 
and if through the press or otherwise he could 
do anything to advance what Mr. Drieberg and 
Mr. Cull and the Educational Department gene- 
rally had at heart he should only be too glad. 
(Applause. ) 

The Hon. A. pE A, SENEVIRATNE afterwards 
addressed the meeting, stating that he had been 
asked to make a few remarks from a visitor’s 
point of view. Well, the institution had been doing 
excellent work, and everybody ought to feel thank- 
ful to Government for starting it, to the past 
Director for carrying it on so nobly, and to the 
present Director for making up his mind to effect 
further improvements. The duty lay upon those 
who had got certificates and were going out into 
the world to shew that the institution was profit- 
able to the country. It was not by winning 
prizes there that the thing was to be done, but 
by going amongst the villagers and inducing them 
to adopt the improved methods of cultivation. 
Referring to the observations of Mr. Green he 
said this place could show grandmothers a better 
way of sucking eggs. (Laughter and applause.) 
Everybody could bear testimony to the fact that 
the cultivation of fruit was very much neglected, 
but he did not think it would be quite fair to 
the Sinhalese to say that they entirely ignored 
the use of milk. He had been in villages where 
there was hardly a family owning cattle who did 
not use the milk for family purposes, especially 
buffalo milk. The ordinary cattle did not produce 
sufficient milk, but the buffaloes produced plenty. 
As to improving the breed of cattle he thought 
they must not forget that there was a very good 
breed of cattle, for which thanks were due to 
the late Mr. De Soysa, and he trusted that mem- 
bers of his family would follow up the work of 
their father and keep up and improve the breed of 
cattle. He thought they must have heard before of 
the great work that Mr. De Soysa performed in 
removing from destitute villages a large number 
of villagers and supplping them with the means 
of living and cultivation, and he trusted his 
successors would follow that example. In con- 
clusion, he said he felt it his duty to say that 
all felt thankful to His Excellency, Mr. Green 
and the Principal of the institution. (Applause.) 


i. E. the GoveRNor :—It now remains for me, 
the programme having been brought to a close, 
to break up the meeting, which I am sure has 
been highly agreeable and interesting to us all. 


The meeting then separated, the students giving 
cheers for His Excellency andthe other gentlemen 
as they left the room, 

After the ceremony the company adjourned to 
the playground, where light refreshments were 
served, and the time was pleasantly passed with 
music supplied by the band of the Ist Gordon 
Iighlanders, ; 

————_—__- +>... --- --- 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

In another column will be found the report read 
and speeches delivered on prize day. The good 
feeling displayed by all the speakers from His 
Excellency the Goyernor downwards helped to 


make the time pass very pleasantly. We greatly 
missed Mr. George Wall on the occasion when he 
was to have spoken, but was prevented owing to a 
sudden call upcountry on business. A notable 
feature in the proceedings was the large number 
of prizes offered by those interested in the School, 
and our thanks are due to Messrs J. W. C. de 
Soysa, Jacob de Mel, S. IT. Muttiah, A. M. 
Chittambalam, J. Clovis de Silva, J. H. Barber, 
and Mrs. Arnold Dias, for the cheques and books 
they presented. 


We offer our best thanks to Mr. J. P. Wil- 
liams, seedsman at Henaratgoda, the enormous 
extent of whose business is little known, for the 
gift of the following plants to the School :— 
4 plants each of Malta lemon, Begori lime, Coornul 
lemon, and Lisbon lime, 6 of bassia latifolia, 6 
giant loquat, 6 red toon, and 6 saul tree (shorea 
robusta). The last is valuable both for its timber 
(which is considered only second to teak) as well 
as for its resinous oil. 


“Would it not be a most important service,” 
writes Miss Ormerod, “if you could induce your 
pupils and other correspondents in connection 
with your School of Agriculture to note down 
the habits of your most injurious insect pests, 
and for you to form these year by year into a 
report with a figure as wellas correct scientific 
and popular name of the insect? Perhaps 
you do this already, but if not, you would do 
immense good if you could bring it about.” 
The fact is we have made an effort to do what 
Miss Ormerod wisely urges on us, but since we 
have no opportunity of moving about and 
collecting specimens of insects where they are 
pests, we can only depend upon others to send 
them to us. One or two of our Agricultural In- 
structors have been good enough to supply us with 
a few of these specimens, but in order that these 
may reach us in a condition in which they will be 
of use for identification, they (the Instructors) 
would need to be supplied into alcohol, bottles and 
cases for the purposes. There are some, however, 
who have an idea that there isno need of seeing, 
much less of identifying an insect in order to 
suggest a remedy, and with such people, who 
should know better, it is difficult to deal with. 
Will Miss Ormerod’s advice have any effect upon 
them ? 


The following is a letter from Mr. P. Samara- 
nayaka, Agricultural Instructor, to the Director 
of Public Instruction :— 

Akmimane, 5th September 1891, 

Sir,—I beg to submit the annexed results of the 
16 acres of paddy land cultivated by me for the 
“Yala” season 1891 according to the improved 
system, and a comparison of the same with two 
of my neighbours’ results. 3 acres planted out 
with seedlings raised from } bushel of seed paddy 
yielded a crop of 794 bushels. 13 acres 
were sown broadcast with 19 bushels of four and 
five months’ seed paddy, obtained a crop of 278 
bushels, and had an average yield of 24,5 bushels 
per acre, The neighbouring cultivators who culti« 
vated according to their method had obtained 21 
bushels from 14 acres with 3 bushels of seed paddy 
and 25% bushels from 2 acres by using 4 bushels of 
seed paddy, The total yield of the 3 and 13 acres 
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is-valued at R446:871, and deducting expen- 
diture and grain-tax R205‘123, there is a profit 
of R241'743.—I beg to remain, Sir, Your most 
Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) P, SAMARANAYAKA, 
Agricultural Instructor. 
To J. B, Cunt, Esq., Director of Public 
Instruction, Colombo. 


The results of the 16 acres of paddy land culti- 
vated for the Yala 1891 at Akmimana. 
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Instructon O64 


Plantedout 3 # } 1 193 Ra i} a 
Broadcast 13 19 115 123 978 247% De) aes 


Neighbours : : 
a 2.4 15 50 954123 31874 1637 
Brondeast. | 13 3°11 3021 14 96.25 1495 


Remarks.—Grain Tax R380 is subtracted. 


Mr. Samaranayake also states he did not use 
any kind of manure, and gives further details re- 
garding cost of cultivation as follows :— 

Preliminary works and ploughing the R.  c. 

whole extent of 16 acres.. Meo OO 

Cross ploughing and clearing dams ., 18 30 

Preparing land forsowing l3 acres .. 16 16 

Levelling and planting out 3acres ., 7 00 

Seed paddy 20; bushels .. . 28) 122 

‘Reaping, threshing, winnowing paddy 


of 3 acres aie nie ae 
Do do do 13 acres 63 00 


1 
2 


We are glad to be able to state that some of 
our benefactors have offered us help in order 
that we may open out the new block of land 
granted to the School, and our thanks are due to 
Mr. J. W. C. de Soysa who has succeeded his 
most estimable father as a kind supporter of 
this institution, for a donation of fifty rupees. 

Professor Primrose McConnel, the well-known 
author of the Agricultural Handbook, writing 
from Oregon, Essex, where he is farming, says :— 
“The University Commission proposed to abolish 
the B. Sc. in agriculture at Edinburgh, but 
I understand that wiser councils prevailed, 
and it is to be allowed to stand. Nobody 
knows definitely yet, however, and Wallace (the 
Professor) is in Egypt at the present time. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge are proposing to institute 
a proper curriculum of agricultural teaching, 
but up to the present time the matter has got no 
further than the making of propositions and 
passing of resolutions, with adjournments for 
further consideration. I am hoping that some- 
thing definite will be done by both of these 
Universities during the coming winter. The 
various County Councils are developing systems 
of ‘extension’ lecturing or peripetetic teaching,” 


The small parce) of lathyrus sylvestris seed 
which was expected at the School for experi- 


ment, arrived from Italy, but we regret to say 
that the germinating power was very low. It 
is, however, gratifying to be able to say that 
we have some specimens of this world-renowned 
fodder plant at the School. It yet remains to 
be seen whether cultivation on a large scale 
will be a success, and whether all the qualities 
claimed for it will appear in the plant as culti- 
vated in Ceylon. The seeds do not germinate 
very readily, but when they do, a stem of 
some length is produced before the appearance 
of the leaves, which being at first enclosed 
within two comparatively large stipules, come 
out in pairs. 


Mr. J. P. Manchanayake, now employed in 
Kwala Lumpar, under the Straits Settlements 
Government, where he is keeping up his agri- 
culture, has most thoughtfully sent us a parcel 
of seeds of the fruits commonly cultivated in 
the country, such as Chinese apple, Malayan 
breadfruit, pomelo, plum, &c. 

S. Mahawalatenne Ratemahatmaya of Ata- 
kalan, who has helped us in circulating the agri- 
cultural information leaflet, has offered to give 
a trial to any plants and seeds new to the 
Island or his district, on his extensive lands, 

The School of Agriculture closed for the Christ- 
mas vacation on the 3lst November. We draw 
attention to a notification by the Director of 
Public Instruction that a new batch of students 
will be admitted next term. The school re-opens 
on the 16th of January 1892. 


{iCp" BEDI SE aie ae 
INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS: 
CULTIVATED AND WILD. 

By W. A. Dz Siva. 
Asclepiadeae. 

56. Hemidesmus Indicus, Brown. 


This plant is known as Jramusw in Sinhalese 
and Nanna? in Tamil. It is a perennial with 
a thin woody creeping stem, and small lanceo- 
late leaves of a pale green colour. Along the 
midribs the leaves have a whitish appearance. 
This plant is found growing in the warmer re- 
gions of the Island both in cultivated and un- 
cultivated places, and comes up with great luxu- 
riance in new chena clearings. 


Just inside the epidermis or the outer surface 
of the roots and stems of this plant a fleshy 
covering is met with. This substance is of a 
whitish colour, has a flowery texture and a pleasant 
though a peculiar taste. 


The whole plant is pounded and a congee is 
made by adding a little rice. This preparation 
is considered to possess healing properties, and is 
especially recommended as a purifier of blood. The 
leaves are sometimes dried and an infusion made 
which resembles tea in many respects. The in- 
fusion has a pleasant taste, but unlike tea con- 
tains no tannin. Hemidesmus tea isa favourite 
beverage among some of the natives of the island. 
The root is much used in medicine, and is often 
called Indian Sarsaparilla. It is prescribed by 
native medical practitioners to purify the blood, 
promote appetite, and to cure skin diseases, 
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COLONIZATION OF LANDS CONNECTED WITH 
RESTORED {IRRIGATION WORKS. 


HERE is a paper published 
once a fortnight at Jaffna, 
called “‘The Hindu Organ,” 

| andins number of this paper 

_ which reached us gome time 

ago we saw notice of a co- 

lonization scheme which 


Mr. Tevers, Government Agent of the Nort- 
Central Province was said to have formulated and 
which toceived favourable appreciation... We applied 
to the Oolonial Secretary’s Office for a copy of Mr, 
Ievers’ schome, but nothing: was known of it there. 
Application to the publishers of the ‘Hindu Organ” 
was then made,-and@ ‘the result is that we have 
been courteously furnished with a copy of the 
issue of October 14th of this year, in which ap- 
pears Mr. Ievers’ letter, dated October 31st, 1890,(?) 
which will be found on page 526. It will 
be seon that Mr. Tevers’ wrote in response to queries 
from an influential member of the Tamil com- 
munity at. Jaffna, and if the date at the top of 
the communication is correct it’ seems strange that 
the recipient of information so important should 
not have mado it public until it was a year old 
The next point which seems to require explana- 
tion is the expression of ‘tho editor’s belief that Mr, 
levers’ scheme had been sanctioned by Government. 
Were this really the case, we think some public 
indication of thefact) would jhave been made. But 
perhaps this and much more of a like nature is 
awaiting the decision. of the, Seoretary of State on 
the policy which Sir Arthur Havelock is understood 
to have pressed on His.Lordship for adoption. That 
policy, we know, from His, Excellency’s utterances, 
involves the abolition- of)the paddy tithes (which 


are ina vast proportion of oases the commutation 
of feudal services), while the import duties on 
grain are retained. We need not repeat our well- 
known conviction that eyen if any Government 
ventured to try the experiment (which Mz, 
Pottor, to his lasting disgrace, has favoured) the duties 
on Indian grain, which would then become 
dirootly hostile to our poor fellow-subjects across 
the strait, would not suryiyo a yoar, And if the 


local tithes are abolished, where is the money 
to be found for a continuance of the irrigation . 
policy which the: home Government, specially 
favours? How sre liberal schemes, such as Lord 
Knutsford suggested with reference to lands “‘ under ’! 
Kantalay tank; and how are still more liberal colo- 
nization schemes such as the enterprising .and 
practical Government Agent of the North-Central 
Province has formulated to be carried out, how, above 
all, is there the slightest|chance of the irrigation 
regions being effectually opened up for. settlement 
and cultivation by the agency of the railway, it 
we sacrifice the revenue of a million of rupees 
from local tithes and the more than two millions 
of import duties on grain which. would inevitably 
follow? The substitution of a land tax. would 
be a Rehoboam-like policy which the goyiyas, who 
all possess uplands cultivated with fruits, roots, 
and vegetables, would be the first to groan under 
and resent, perhaps after the fashion of the 
last:argument which ‘‘dumb driven’’ cattle resort to. 

One thing seems certain, that the natives of 
Ceylon (the-Moormen, and, perhaps some -Tamils 
excepted) are more immobile, less courageous and 
legs enterprising even than the Hindus of the 
opposite Continent, where some districts, like 
Bengal, suffer from population unnaturally congested, 
while vast expanses of waste land wait, as they 
have waited for thirty centuries, the axe of the 
forest.clearer and the hoe and plough of the tiller 
of the soil. Itis difficult for us, with our British 
notions of enterprise and self-dependence, to regard 
with patience and treat with pitiful forbearance 
people who, when Government have provided irriga- 
tion water, which, with land, low and high, they offer 
on terms which ought to be easy to men ordinarily 
industrious, insist that Government must go 
further and provide them with money capital and 
seed for cultivation and also with food until the land 
cultivated commences to give full returns.. But it 
is the necessity of Government’s adapting itself to 
oriental exigencies and adopting a policy so ab- 
solutely paternal and even maternal (‘‘ Your 
honour is my father and my mother ’’) which Mr, 
Tevers recognizes in his elaborate scheme. We 
really hope the Government will—taking all the risk 
of loss from insalubrity of climate and failure of 
colonists to fulfil their obligations—authorize Mr. 
Ievers to try on a moderate scale the experiment 
of the success of which, granted normal seasons, he 
seems so confident. A vote of some R10,000 or so 
would be well bestowed in testing the success of the 
ultra oriental and paternal policy recommended. 
We are, however, beyond measure surprised at the 
different results, in the shape of orop which Mr. 
Tevers anticipates from three different products, all 
grown in virgin coil. Why should rice yield, even 
when irrigated only 30-fold,—that is 30 bushels in 
return for one hushel sown,—while kuakkan and 
gingelli return from 300- to 450-fold? If Mr, 
Green’s statement that over 500-fold had been 
obtained from A piece of rice land connected with 
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the Agricultural College, was received with natural 
Scepticism, are we to be expected to believe 
that from the rich virgin lands of tbe North- 
Central Province tank regions, only 30-fold 
can be expected, even with ordinary cultivation ! 
if so we are inclined to throw up the sponge as 
Tegards rice cultivation in Ceylon, and to plead for 
railway extension northwards, not to aid Ceylon rice 
rgrowers in a competition so hopeless, but, by means 
of connection with the Indian railway system, to 
facilitate the introduction of the cheap and plenti- 
ful food grains of India. Kurakkan is reckoned 
an inferior food to rice, while gingeli, although an 
interesting and valuable crop, is, like crops of all 
oil-yielding seeds, especially exhaustive of the soil. 
It is but poor comfort, therefore, to learn that 
from virgin soil 450fold of these “dry” crops 
can be’ obtained, if the maximum or even the 
average we can hope for from the same virgin 
soil even when irrigated is for one bushe! of 
paddy sown, 30-fold in paddy or 15 bushels when 
husked and converted into rice. It is difficult to see 
how native-grown rice can compete with Indian, 
even with means of communication by the Pamban- 
Manner route such as they are. But if 
once unbroken railway communication between 
India and Ceylon, via Mannar, is established, 
it is difficult to see how the local cultivation can 
pay, except for consumption close to where it is 
grown, in isolated places remote from roads and 
railways and central markets. 

On a non-political question like this, or which, 
if political, has reference only to the abstract 
doctrines of political economy, Government, we feel 
sure, would not object to Mr. Ievers or any other 
Civil Servant giving his views to the public through 
“the papers.” In any oase we should be glad 
if-he or any other correspondent qualified for tbe 
task, by experience and observation, will deal with 
our difficulties. We oan understand a 30-fold return 
of paddy paying the cultivator at present; but if 
the introduction of rice from India and its com- 
petition with that locally-grown are facilitated by 
railways in addition to the steamers and sailing 
veesels employed at present, can the local product 
hold its own? Be it noted that vast quantities 
of rice are produced inthe alluvials of Tinnevelly, 
Madura, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, within ashort 
distance from Ceylon, so that the cost of railway 
carriage to the northern portions of our island, 
at least, is not likely to be great, 


Controt oF Burrators.— Under this heading 
an order in Council has been issued by the Govern- 
ment of Perak which seems to show that buffaloes 
in that State must constitute a danger as well as a 
nuisance :— 

Whereas itis expedient to provide for the more effi- 
cient control of buffaloes throughout tho State, it is 
hereby enacted as follows :—1. No buffalo shall be led 
or driven along any road, path, or track unless con- 
trolled by a nose-ring and rope in the hands of the 
driver. 2. Every buffalo shall have affixed to its horns 
a guard of hard wood of not less than 14 inches in 
thickness, which shall not be more than 1 inch below 
the tips of the horns, or else the horns must be cut 
down as near the quick as possible. 3. Every savage 
buffalo (kerbau benkin) must be destroyed, and the 
owner will be responsible for any damage done by 
failure to obey this Order. 4. Every buffalo which 
shall, after the date of this Order, be found without the 
means of control herein provided shall ba liable to be 
impounded or shot. 5. Every owner or driver of a 
buffalo who shall be convicted of non-compliance with 
any part of this Order shall be liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $50 or, in the alternative, to a term of simple 
imprisonment not exceeding three months. Exception. 
—Nothing in tnis Order in Council shall apply to any 
puffalo calf not being more than half grown, 


COLONIZATION UNDER RESTORED 
IRRIGATION WORKS. 


We [‘‘ Hindu Organ’] publish below at the 
request of a gentleman in Jaffna who takes a, 
warm interest in the welfare of his countrymen, 
the report of Mr. Ieyers, the energetic, intel- 
ligent, and public-spirited Government Agent of 
the North-Central Province, on the Colonization 
of Kalawewa. We understand that the scheme 
propounded in the report has been sanctioned by 
Government. The Report speaks for itself, and we 
commend it to the special attention of our readers. 


_ Anuradhapura Kachcheri, 31st October, 1890. 
Sir,—I have the honor to submit my replies to your 
queries on the above subject. 


2. Itis a matter which has engaged my attention 
for several years and in which I take the greatest 
interest. In1886 (when 2nd Assistant to the Colonial 
Secretary) I submitted a Memorandum based on the 
example of the action of the Dutch regarding the 
transfer of persons from the congested districts to 
those where land and water were available. I again 
mentioned the matter in my administration report fo. 
1886, (page 1st A part I.) 

3. In reply to the query in the 1st paragrapln 
regarding capitalists or ‘people in poor ciraum- 
stances,’ my recommendation had regard to the latter. 
In’case of ‘‘ capitaliste”’ I consider that an application 
from a pioneer capitalist should be dealt with on 
its merits and by special agreement with Government, 
Such agreement ought to allow favourable terms 
to the capitalist who takes the risk. If his experi- 
ment is found to be successful I would recommend 
that subsequent speculators should only obtain the 
land under the conditions now allowed by Sir Henry 
Ward’s minute. It would be a great matter to secure 
a nucleus of cultivation independent of Government 
aid as it would encourage other settlers and I regret 
that former offers for the taking up of land under 
Kalawewa were not favourably received. In the case 
of capitalists I expect that the owner would import 
his labour from some other districts. In the case of 
the Jands sold at Anuradhapura the purchasers have 
imported Tamil labourers chiefly and settled them 
on the higher portions of the lands where they have 
made flourishing gardens of coconuts and plantains, 
yams &c. 

4. In reply to the query in the 3rd paragraph of 
your letter I submit what I consider is a fair esti- 
mate of the cost of colonization by persons who, if 
net absolutely paupers, have not the means of sub- 
sistence in a strange country for such time as may 
allow of their being fed by their own labour. I con- 
sider such colonists in the light of labourers taken 
on and supported by Government as landlord, in the 
same manner as might be done by a planter, only on 
more favourable terms to the labourer. The Govern- 
ment Agent may be taken to be the Manager of 
the property. 

5. I now proceed to discuss the cost of bringing 
a given block of land into cultivation under the 
proposed conditiors. 

6. Ten men working all day will clear an acre 
of undergrowth. The same number working for 
two days will fell the trees. Therefore 30 men will 
fell an acre in one day or 30 acres in the month. 
I take this extent as a basis of cultivation. 
This 30 acres I would, to commence with, divide into 
15 acres of high land and 15 acres of low land. I allow 
15 acres of high land in order to produce an early 
crop and render the cultivator independent of aid. 

7- Operations of housing the colony should com- 
mence in the beginning of May and the felling and 
clearing should proceed in May-June. Barning takes 
place in the end of August and after second burning 
and fencing, sowing begins with the Septemver—Octo- 
ber rains. IJ<urakkau should be sown on the bigh land 
and paddy io what is called a paddy chena (Vi-hena) 
or the irrigable land. These seeds grow from rainfall 
but if the Vi-hona can be irrigated when half grown it 
will be all the more successful. Kurakkan is reaped 
in January and Vi-hena in February. 
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As to the expenditure—The cultivators must be 
supported from May to January, say eight months ; 
seed must be supplied for 30 acres. 

SFED-KUR‘KKAN for 15 acres at 3 scers to the 
acre—45 seers ; value at 4 cents per seer—R1:'80. 

SeEp-pApDY for 15 acres=15 bushels which at 
RL-00 per bushel, R15:00. n 

Eiven if paddy be slightly higher in price the expe - 
diture will be under R20:00. 2 

9,—As to the return which the cultivators might 
reasonably expect;— 

In Vi-HeENA the average yield is 30 fold. 

In Kurakkan it is at least 300 fold in forest land 
such as we are dealing with. Coneequently the 
average yield of 15 acres of Vi-hena = 450 bushels of 
paddy or 225 of rico andof Kurakkan the yield would 
be algo 450 bushels. This is the usual yield, enormous 
as ib may seem. 

10.—After the Maha harvest a crop of gingeli 
should be raised for yala. This is a most profitable 
crop. It is sown at the end of March but only on 
high ground and could be sown on the 15acres from 
which the Kurakkan wasreaped. One seer of gingeli 
(at 8 cents per seer) will sow an acre. There- 
fore the 15 acres could be sown at acost of R1-20. 
Gingeli gives a return of from 300 to 450 fold: on 
forest land the latter might be expected. The yield 
of the 15 acres may be taken to be reasonably 195 
bushels. Gingeli sells from R200 to R3:00 per bushel. 
thus giving a return of from R390°00 to R585-50 
according to the price. 

11: Presuming that water is available for the other 
15 acres of low land, hineti paddy should be sown 
in April for Yala harvest while the highland is in 
gingeli. Oost of seed for 15 acres of hineti=R15:00. 

Therefore the total expenditure for seed would be :— 
say R33-00. 


Maha, Vibena... CoN R15 00 
do Kurakkan 55 1 80 
Yala, gingeli ... ao ose 20 
do Hineti .. seg oot 15 00 

R33 00 


12. This covers the time from the olearing in the 
middle of May in one year to the reaping of gingeli 
in the end of June in the next year. I assume that 
the oultivators require support up to the reaping of the 
Kurakkan in January, %.c., for eight months, I assume 
also thatfor each ‘able bodied labourer ” there is 
family of a man, a woman and two children. I con- 
sider that two bushels of rice a month and R38 
for sundries,’ dryfish, currystuffs, cloth, &o., is an 
ample allowance—R10. 30 families at RIO—R280 and 
this for eight months gives a total of R2,400. If 
to this be added the value of the seed the total—R2,433 
—say R2,500. 

13. But it must be noted that I have only calculated 
for one month’s clearing in May-June. There is no 
reason to prevent the cultivators from clearing 300 acres 
of irrigable land in June-July. Consequently we would 
have under crop 45 acres of mud lend and 15 acres of 
high land. For this additional 30 acres we may allow 
30:00 for seed for maha, and adding this to the pre- 
vious total we have an expenditure of R250-00 to 
bring into oultivation 45 acres of mud land. The 
16 acres of high land might be planted up for gardens 
or used asa@ site for a village, &c. 

14, I am quite prepared to undertake operations 
under these conditions of expenditure if they are 
approved by Government. But I must point out that 
the persons whom I desire to have as colonists must 
not be selected from a town population, I wish to 
have peasants who already have a knowledge of oul- 
tivation and I would profer Sinhalese though I have 
no objection to Tamils, I could carefully separate 
the different races; and this could easily be done, 
I have at present both Sinhalese and Muhammadans 
cultivating under Kalawewa. 

15. I would undertake to supply the rice and 
allow a oredit of R38 to each family at a store which 
I would establish for the purpose and I would make 
no money by the cultivator. 

16, In the foregoing observations I have ohiefly 


had in view the case of Kalawewa where I think a 
colony of the nature indicated could be placed. It 
would be necessary to house the people in an ele- 
vated position until they became acclimatized; and 
the services of one of the medical officers should be 
available. Native medical treatment ig useless for 
malarial fever. If it were an unhealthy geason in the 
commencement the experiment would run fa great 
risk of failure and of becoming another Lemesuria- 
gama, which I would desire to avoid. I consider 
the only serious objection to my scheme is the 
possibility of sickness and mortality frightening 
away the cultivators. This I could not guard against, 
thougb I would take every precaution that experi- 
ence affords. 

The expenditure for houses in the commencement 
would be nil as timber is available and straw could be 
procured free from the Yoda Ela villages; while I 
presume Government would lend axes and mamoties 
for the first year. 

17. I would allow no borrowing from usurers and 
I see no need for any under the conditions of my 
scheme. If it were publicly known (as I would take 
care it ehould be) that the Gansabhawa courts would 
unfavourably regard any action for money or paddy lent 
during two years from the start of the colony there 
would be no borrowing or lending. This would be I 
am gure the case in this Province at least. As a rule 
the peasantry of the North-Central Province are not 
in debt or in the power of usurers. Many persons to 
my knowledge denied from hearing cases judicially lend 
seed paddy and money without claim for interest. But 
even where such claim is made by Moors, Tamils, 
Afghans and others, it does not appear that the peo- 
ple are to any great. extent indebted. I could not 
allow the land to be givenin any Province as security 
in case of borrowing. It should be set forth under the 
condition that until the land was finally paid for, it 
remained the property of the Orown, the occupier being 
merely a tenant with the Crown as landlord. 

18. Ags to the repayment it may be observed that 
each man’s liability would amount to R80°00 for 
subsistence and R2-25 for seed paddy—K82°25. I pre- 
sume the latter would be given free, R80:00 is not 
a very heavy item of debt, and I recommend that it 
be recovered in the fifth and subsequent years of 
occupation by sale (under the original conditions) of 
7 0f the crop ; any balance of proceeds above the 
amount due might be refunded to the cultivator. 

19. Persons who desire to accept the liberal terms 
proposed in the Government Agent’s recommenda- 
tions without subsistence might, of course be granted 
small lots of one or two acres, apart from the block 
taken up by what I term“ the colony.” . 

20. I think I have replied to all the queries under 
reference and I have only to add further that if 
Government desires the experiment of colonization 
to be made either under the conditions proposed by 
me or any other that may be determined on, I shall 
spare no efforts to make it a success.—I am, &c., 

(Signed) R. W.IevErs, Govt. Agent. 


——_»4_______ 


A RewiastEe Insecricipzy.—Mr, W. B. Gardner, 
of Fort Meade, kindly furnishes the following 
results :—Four pounds of salt dissolved in twelve 
quarts of water, then add thirty-two pounds of 
finely sifted sulphur; have the sulphur well 
stirred. Then take thirty-two pounds of queen 
rock potash, breaking any hard lumps, put in 
an iron vessel, add to the potash four quarts of 
water and let it stand say three minutes, then 
pour the potash into the sulphur. The mixture 
will: boil with great violence. As soon ag it ig 
cold, put into a fifty gallon barrel and fill with 
water. Four quarts of this solution in fifty gal- 
lons of water is said to be sure death to the red 
spider. Two quarts to the barrel is strong enough 
for rust mite, It will not hurt the tenderest bud or 
leat and can be kept for months. The residuum, 
should not, when properly prepared, exceed one-half 
pint,—Florida Agriculturist, Noy. 4th, : 
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DRUGS FROM THE GERMAN COLONIES. 


The Pharmaceutische Zeitung publishes the first of 
what promises to be a series of exoeedingly interest- 
ing articles on the progress which has already been 
made in the cultivation of drugs and other Colonial 
produce in the German colonies, and on the out- 
look for the further successful propagation of such 
articles. Much of the information has been suppled 
by the Ost Afrikanische Gesellachaft, which is the 
equivalent of our own British Hast Africa Company, 
and the territories of which adjoin the country under 
British influence on the ‘African Hast Coast. Parti- 
culars have also been given by Dr. Hindorf, who has 
been acting for some time as the German expert in 
matters of produce-growing in Hast Africa, but who 
hag’had to resign on account of failing health, and 
is now in Germany. 

TRADE INCRHASING. 

The unfavourable reaction upon the trade of German 
Hast Africa’ caused by the recent disturbances in 
the interior has been’ partly allayed; the German 
trading establishments in Tanga, Pangana, Bagamoyo, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Kilwa, and Lindi, are again receiving 
a considerable amount of trade fromthe interior, and 
it is expected: that at the end ‘of this year the exports 
from German East African‘ will show a very large 
increase, .'This, of course, it should be {understood 
is the official view of the German company, and it is 
permissible to assume’ that it is to some extent at 
least exaggerated. Whatever increase may occur in 
the exports from German Hast Africa will in the first 
place benefit British India trade, as Bombay remains, 
as it has long been, the chief outlet for all goods 
from the! East African Coast. In fact, the German 
company in their last report, just published, lay stress 
upon this ‘fact themselves, and appear to acknow- 
ledge that they can only advance the benefit of 
theirterritories by increasing the facilities of com- 
munication with: Bombay. The principal plantation 
in German East, Africa’ is that at Lewa, where the 
German. East African Plantation Company are grow- 

- ing. tobacco. —Lewa has a good: soil and a sufficiency 
of running water, which secures the necessary amount 
of. moisture all the year round: 

TOBACCO AND VANILLA. 

The first: crop of regularly harvested tobacco from 
this: plantation® will be placed on the market this 
year, It! will be large enough to give a fair test of 
the capabilities of this plantation. Another plantation 

-.company -owns 8 similar tobacco-plantation at Amboni, 
situated about one hour from Tanga. Amboni is a 
muoch-frequented market place and very favourably 
situated. An area of 42 acres has already been cleared 
here and: is mostly under crops. » The harvest prospects 
are described as exceedingly satisfactory. Quite close 
to Tanga, Mr. St. Paul Illaire has commenced a vanilla 
plantation. The possibility of the successful cultiva- 
tion of-vanilla in. a climate such .as Hast Africa is 
shown. by the excellent results which have been 
obtained in the Island of Réunion. In German East 
Africa itself, at the French mission in Bagamoyo, 
vanilla, has already been produced of which two shipments 
have thus far been sent to Hurope. These two ship- 
ments, however, have not been sufficient to indicate 
with certainty’ the prospects of success of this 
exceedingly sensitive crop. The beans of the first ship- 
ment sre described as being of excellent aroma, but 
too,small in size; those of the second, as haying been 
sunburnt and deficient in aroma: Itis hoped that bet- 
ter results will be obtained in more sheltered positions. 

The requirements for a successful propagation of this 
plant are principally a constant, hot temperature, and 
the existence of abundant shade. 

COTTON, AND BOTANIC GARDENS. 

There is cotton-plantation at Kikogwe, opposite 
Pangani, which is the property of the German Hast 
African Company ; it had to beabandoned when the 
late disturbances broke out, but has now been taken 
ap again and considerably evlarged. It is under the 
management of an experienced Mexican planter, who 
holds out expectations of a fine firat crop in the near 
future. Lf this firet effort is successful, special attention 
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willbe paid to the propagation of various kinds of 
cotton in the colony, with the view of determining which 
is most suitable to the soil. It will be necessary to 
make the cotton—crop in the first place one for cultiva— 
tion by the natives rather than by European settlers, 
The French mission in Bagamoyo are also growing 
this useful plant. The German Government have 
given & considerable sum of money for the estab- 
lishment of an experimental garden near the gover- 
nor’s house in Dar-es-Salaam. Governor yon Soden 
is said to take quite an exceptional interest in thse 
growth of economic productse But the principal 
plantation of all is that of Derema, which was 
established in August of last year by Dr. Hindorf, 
and upon which the highest expectations of suecess 
are placed. It is situated at an average altitude of 
3,200 feet; the soil is rich in humus and possesses 
the physical qualities of a good loam soil. The 
plantation has been established on a clearing in the 
virgin forest, and possesses an abundance of running 
water, which at the same time provides the power 
for working all the necessary machinery. There are 
about 280 netives in constant occupation on this estate. 
The principal cultures here consist of 
TEA, COFFEE, AND COCOA. 

Tea is to be cultivated on the highest part of the 
plantation, as the plants are believed to obtain a 
finer aroma there than in lower soil, and as, moreover, 
they are the hardiest of any cultivated. The seed for 
these tea-plants' has been obtained from Ceylon, and 
consists of China as well as» Assam varieties, The 
authorities do not appear to be very sanguine as to 
the success of tea-cultivation upon their plantations 
specially as they work at greater cost than the Oeylon 
planters.. The coffee-seed has-been obtained from 
Sumatra, where the coffee is less subject to attacks of 
the Hemileia vastatriz than in Ceylon-* The coffee-planta- 
tions are next in altitude to the tea-plantations, The 
first crop cannot be expected until after four years. 
Ooffee-growing in the present condition of the market 
could hardly fail to be satisfactory from a financial 
point of view, but it is doubtful whether the same 
favourable conditions will prevail later. The planting 
of cocoa has given rise to a great deal of trouble, as it 
was found that the seeds had lost their vitality upon 
arrival, Experiments have been made to import the 
cocoa-beans in cases between layers of powdered char- 
coal slightly pressed, and also to import seedlings in 
Wardian cases. The latter method has proved the 
more successful, although it is exceedingly expensive. 
Cocoa seed has also been obtained from Ceylon and 
much is expected from this cultivation, as the demand 
for the article is said to be greatly on the increase, and 
less labour is required for this crop than for coffee. 
This list exhausts the number of staple products. 
Among the articles which it is intended to cultivate in 
the first place only in an experiments! way is 

CINCHONA, 
for which a small garden is now being laid out; but 
although it is intended to raise a few hundred trees, 
there is no idea at present of endeavouring to enter into 
serious competition upon the already overcrowded 
markets. A rather experimental cultivation is india=< 
rubber. The plans of the Heva Braziliensis, which 
yields the so-called Para rubber, as well as of “Manihot 
Glaziovii, from which the Ceara rubber is obtained, are 
now being raised. The rubber hitherto exported from 
East Africa, which last year'shippéd about 200 tons, is 
exclusively produced by the wild Landolphia varieties ; 
it realises a good price in the wholesale market, and is 
Superior to the West African rubber by reason of its 
less pronounced odour, But quite lately there has been 
a great deal of complaint of the increase of adultera- 
tion in this product.’ By Government order, however, 
issued last year, the trade in evidently’ adulterated 
rubber has been prohibited under heavy penalties. - 
FRUIT, SPICES, AND DRUGS. 
Frait-plantations are also being established, though, 


* As coffee abounds in the central Afrfcan forests, 
where leaf disease has never appeared, it was 
urely great mistake to send to Sumatra, where the 
disease Gertainly oxiste, for seed.—Ep, Z, 4. 
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if successful, itis not intended to enter into competi- 
tion upon the European market, but rather to export to 
Aden for the use of ships passing that port. As soon as 
time permits, experiments are likely to be made in the 
cultivation of spices, especially cloves, nutmegs, and 
pepper (theJatter near the coast region), as well as with 
gambier. The oil-pslm does not seem to take kindly 
to the soil of German Hast Africa, though, if it should 
be found that its cultivation is possible there, the erec- 
tion of suitable modern oil-mills will become »® matter 
of interest. The plant yielding the calumba of com- 
merece (Jateorriiza calumba) occurs only sporadically in 
German East Africa, and as the demand for it is subject 
to great fluctuations, and is inconsiderable at the best, 
its propogation does not hold out any inducements. 
Tamariud trees do occur, but hitherto their fruit 
has not been gathered for export purposes. Areca- 


nuts have been exported from ‘Tanga and 
Pangani in small quantities only, and beeswax 
has, up to the present, been scarcely a com- 


mercial article, Among other articles of vegetable 
origin, copal takes the first place; it is traded in ex- 
cellent, quality, especially in Kilwa and Lindi, Gum 
arabic occurs in the various kinds, but mostly of very 
inferior quality, in the Acusha region of the Kilima- 
pjaro mountain.Two bales have recently been. received 
in Germany from the colony, but they show an 
altogether insoluble gum, the viscosity of which was 
such that one part of gum to three parts of water 
produced a jelly-like mass. On the other hand, a sample 
received from the Arusha district showed an almost 
soluble drug, There is, therefore, some hope that a 
suitable gum may be obtained as the result of closer 
investigation. The main difficulty in the way of suc- 
cessful plantation in German Hast Africa is the one 
of cheap Jabour, Hence only the cultivation. of high- 
priced articles holds out hopes of success.. The system 
of forced cultures (which, for instance, still obtains to 
some extent inthe Dutch colonies) has been frequently 
recommended as suitable for the production of large 
staple articles; but the trouble is that it is impossible 
to force the natives by means of fines, as they possess 
nothing, whereas physical force could hardly be em- 
ployed. Some time ago an attempt was made to place 
a tax upon palm-trees, but its only result was that 
the natives partly cut down their trees, and one and 
all refused to extend their plantations. Attempts have 
been made to induce the natives to cultivate sesame- 
seed* to a greater extent than they donow by giving 
them free supplies of seed, but these have:not been 
very successful.—whemist and. Druggist. 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


A company under the above title has been registered 
with a capital of £300,000 in 500 founders’ and 299,500 
ordinary shares of £1 each respectively. Tho objects 
of the company are the acquisition of lands, timber, 
mines, furnaces, factories, businesses, or other real or 
personal property whatsoever, situate in theisland of 
Borneo or elsewhere, and, with a view thereto, to carry 
into effect two agreements, the first expressed to be 
made between the British North Berneo Company of 
the one part and this company of the other part; 
the second, made Sept. 21st, 1891, between J. W. Oolmer 
of the one part and J.G. TI. Hassell, on behalf of this 
company, of the other part; to navigate and oarry 
on trade along the river of Borneo or elsewhere, 
and to Dexelep the resources of and turn to account 
the lauds, buildings, and rights for the time boeing of 
the company, in such manner as the company may 
think fit, in particular by clearing, reclaiming from 
the sea, draining, irrigating, fenoing, planting, building 
upon, farming, mining, W&o.; also as miners and 
melters, engineers, merchants, bankers, exporters, 
and importers, &o, The first subscribers, who 
take one share each, are:—Lord Waterpark, Dove- 
ridge, Derby ; W.P, Pryer, 11, Harrington Road, L.W.; 


Sir R. 8S. Meade, 65, Queen’s Gate, S.W.; A. W, Jarvis, 


* Gingolii—Hp. 7’, A. 


POWER - IN 


M.P., 120, Mount Street, W.; W. G. Brodie, Elm- 
bourne, Upper Tooting; O. Ince, 102, Alexandra Koad, 
South Hampstead ; 
Road South, Clapham Park. There shall pot be less 
than three nor more than nine directors. 
are the Right Hon, Lord Waterpark, W. G. Brodie, 
A. W. Jarvis, M.P., Rear-Admiral R.c, Mayne, c.B., 
M.P., and General Sir Richard Meade, K.c.s.1., 0.1.5. 
Qualification, £300. Remuneration: Chairman, £400 ; 
ordinary directors, $200 per annum each, with an ad- 
ditional 10 per. cent. on the net profits of the com- 
pany. after, payment of 15 per cent. dividend, such 
latter remuneration to be divisible—H. and C, Mail. 


and J, A. Gedge, 14, Abbeville, 
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HORSE-POWER IN LIEU OF BULLOCK- 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE, &c. 


We copy from the Times of India a paper advo- 


cating the supersession of bullocks and. buffaloes 
by horses, and especially mares 
operations, 
used as, regards 
strongly to Ceylon, where the great difficulty in 
the use of improved ploughs and other agricultural 
implements, 
the native bullook. The remedy usually proposed 
ig the use of the larger and stronger Indian cattle, 


in agricultural 
If there is any force in the arguments 
India, they. apply even more 


igs the small size and. weakness of 


but the : first) cost of such animals is high and the 
expense of their upkeep is in proportion, If we had 
an abundant supply of country-bred. horses, (and 
surely horses can be bred in Oeylon) we should 
not have proposals made . to use bullock power 
even for street tramways. Ag, civilization advances 
so will the use of meat as food in Ceylon; and it 
goes without saying that. the beef. from animals 
which have worked hard for many years. must be 
far inferior to that of oattle bred specially. for 
milk-giving, manure and the butcher. One great 
difficulty, no doubt, here, even more than in India, 
would be to get the cultivators to manage horses, 
As. regards the Sinhalese, it is the rarest possible 
thing to find a Sinhalese. horsekeeper. But this 
may be due mainly to the fact that the position of 
a horsekeeper is socially low, just as, in the eyes 
of the Sinhalese, is that of an ordinary, cooly. 
Allagricultural work, however, is deemed honourable, 
and it does not seem doubtful thatin time Sinhalese 
would adapt themselves to the care and employ- 
ment of the horse in their farming operations. 
An experiment might be tried in the grounds 
attached to the Agricultural Oollege, Mr. Hallen 
mentions what are rarely seen or mentioned in 
Ceylon—mules. We have never heard of one of 
these hybrids being bred in Oeylon, and itis surely 
curious that while mules, were employed in all the 
carryivg work of plantations inthe West Indies, they 
have never been so employed in thisisland. The 
bullock has been always. our stand-by in Ceylon. 

The question is whether at least a partial change 
might not be, advantageously made by the use of 
the horse ? 

a 


NOTES FROM. OUR LONDON | LETTER. 


PALAIS INDIEN COMPANY AND MR, LOUGH—TEAS 
IN LEAD PACKETS—THE ANDES EXPEDITION— 
CELLULOSE OF COCONUT. 

Lonpon, Deo. 4 
A mailor two back my letter referred to the 
seemingly extraordinary course pursued by Mr. 

Lough at the meeting of the Palais Indien Com- 

pany, by which he seemed to endorse the desire 

of some of the shareholders that the sales of tea 
by that company should be confined entirely to 
the teas of Indian growth. It seemed to me that 
support given by Mr, Lough to such proposals 
was quite inconsistent with the obligation he had 
incurred in accepting the position of your Agent 
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for Ceylon teas in Paris. In accordance with the 
intention expressed to you no time was lost by 
me in calling the attention of the Ceylon Asgsoci- 
ation in London to the subject, and the Tea 
Committee of that body held a meeting to discuss 
and consider the matter. As the result, Mr. Lough 
was asked, to explain, and in reply he stated that 
the wishes expressed to the meeting which he had 
supported referred in uo way to Ceylon tea, but 
only to those of Chinese growth or character. 

However, the reference tao the Palais Indien 
Company 'did not end here, We suppose that, owing 
the position Mr, Lough was placed in by his 
very enigmatical. utterances, the directors of that 
company deemed it desirable to approach the 
Tea Committee of the Ceylon Association in London 
-with a proposal that there should be & fusion of 
interests, and that steps should be considered 
whereby the sale of Indian and Ceylon teas, in their 
present shops in Paris should proceed simultaneously 
and without establishing competition between the 
two varieties. A letter to this effect is to be con- 
sidered by a specially appointed Sub-Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Rutherford, Thomas Dickson; 
J. L. Shand, and Whittall, though it is 
doubtful if the latter will be able to serve, he 
being, unfortunately, ill with influenza. This 
Sub-Committee was to have its first interview with 
the Palais Indien representatives yesterday after- 
noon, and nothing has as yet transpired of what 
passed at the interview. 

With this' you will receive a copy of the pros- 
pectus of the company now negotiating the above 
stated matter, You will see that the articles of 
association under which this company was registered 
do not in any way limit the sales of taa to any 
particular variety, though no doubt the real object 
was to press into prominence the Indian teas in 
which the promoters were then chiefly interested. 
Still all tastes of the Parisians must be consulted, 
and some palates might prefer Indian, others 
Ceylon, and others again China. So to impart 
a taste for tea-drinking, every individual pre- 

- dilection must be gratified, It is dependent upon 
what is the primary object of the company, 
whether to foster a taste for tea-drinking in France, 
leaving it to time to establish preference for 
particular varieties, or whether it was simply and 
solely to bring Indian teas into a selfish prominence 
before the field could be occupied by others. 

It was recently mentioned to me by an acquain- 
tance that he had seen a placard in a grocer’s 
window, cautioning people against purchasing teas 
sold in lead packets, and describing the effect of the 
lead as most pernicious to health. From conyersa- 
tion had by me with a doctor, the conclusion seemed 
evident that where tea has been so packed 
for any great length of time it may be that it 
takes up some of the injurious qualities of the 
wrapping. Many years ago it chanced to me to 
be acquainted with the Rey. Joseph Sortain of 
Brighton, a very popular preacher there in those 
days, and brother to the late Dr. Sortain of 
Batticaloa, From some unexplained cause his 
health failed most seriously, and none of the 
doctors who attended him could trace a reason 
for it. At length his habit of profuse snuff-taking 
attracted attention, and it was found that he 
always purchased his favorite mixture in lead 
packets. Ags the symptom of his illaess were akin 
to those produced by lead poisoning, Mr. Sortain 
WA8 recommended to obtain snuff which had not 
been so packed, and a change for the better com- 
meneed directly he followed this advice, subse- 
quently recovering altogether. This incident leads 
mne to think the advice above referred to as to tea 
may not be without pertinence, though we have 


never seen cited any cases of illness which could 
be attributed to the action of lead on tea. It 
has been so packed in the chests for very many 
years without attention being directed to any dele- 
terious effect ; but, of course, the smaller bulk of tea 
in a packet of say a quarter pound weight, it 
is conceivable, absorb a larger proportion of 
the lead poison, and it will not surprise me 
to find the subject {taken up some day as a 
topic of discussion in the newspapers, the editors 
of the some of which are always on the lookout 
for some stirring matter of the kind to pad their 
3olumns with. 

Mr. J. L. Shand tells me that, seeing Sir Alfred 
Dent recently, he heard from him of most satis- 
factory reports being received from his Andes ex- 
pedition. Soil and climate in the territory to be 
ceded seems admirably adapted to the cultivation 
both of coffee and tea; but even when thig fact 
ig allowed for it will not necessarily mean that 
money will be forthcoming to undertake planting 
on a large scale. Recent events in South America 
have made capitalists here less inclined than ever 
to invest money in any of the South American 
republics, and it is a question if the Peruyian 
bondholders themselyes, who have lost so much 
money in their former investments, will care to 
personally put their hands in their pockets to 
throw good money after bad. They certainly are 
not likely to obtain much aid from outsiders not 
interested like themselves. 

Experiments are now being conducted by 
the Admiralty, which, if they should have 
the success anticipated by the promoters, may 
go far towards securing for your coconut 
planters more favourable returns. Hore experi- 
ments are being made with what is termed cellu- 
lose of coconut. We understand this to be some 
preparation of the fibre, and it is said that it has 
the property of absorbing eight times its weight 
of water. As far as we understand, the experi- 
ments now proceeding at Portsmouth are being 
made with slabs of this material which are affixed 
inside the iron plates, and the advantage claimed 
is that in the event of a shot hole, the cellulose 
absorbs the inrush of water, ‘swells and closes 
the shot hole; The slabs themselves are also 
said to be extremely difficult to penetrate, and 
they would therefore aid towards keeping out 
any shot or fragment which might pierce the 
plates to which they afford a backing, If this 
should prove to be the case,it is probable that 
a large demand will arise for the material, both 
for vessels of war and for those having only a 
commercial character.—London Cor: 

————————Sa 

SCIENCE IN’ THE TEA GARDEN. 


About a year ago we noticed in our columns that 
an investigation on scientific lines into the cultivation 
and manufacture of Tea had been taken in hand by 
a Committee, representing the India Tea Association 
and the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, and that 
an agricultural chemist had been especially retained 
from Hnogland, to conduct the inquiry. We have now 
received an early copy of the first Progress Report, 
made by Mr. Bamber, the agricultural chemist referred 
to, showing the work done during the last twelve 
months. The Report points out that the inquiry resolves 
itself into two divisions, viz., the growth and oulti- 
vation of Tea, and its manufacture. The work done 
during the past year is confined to the first division, 
and although sufficient time has not elapsed for defi- 
nite and final opinions to be given on the many difficult 
questions involved, we can congratulate the Commitee 
on the progress which has been made. Short though 
the report is, it is full of food for reflection, and 
will repay the close study of all connected with the 
ndustry. Wedo uot think it is too much to say tha 
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the Report foreshadows changes which will mark an 
era in the industry. The Report is divided into four 
parts,— Introduction, growth, and cultivation, gcneral 
suggestious and general remarks. 


To show the manner in which the subjects have | 


been handled, we give the heads under which 
growth and cultivation sre dealt with :—‘‘ (a) 
QOhemical compogition and physical properties 
of the coil; (6) chemical composition of the Tea- 
bush (wood snd leaves); (c) chemical composition, 
and value of manures used; (d) chemical composition, 
amount, and distribution of rain-fall.’”’ Each of the 
subjects are sub-divided into sub-heads, and are con- 
cisely but clearly dealt with. We will content ourselves 
with two extracts; The firatis from General Sugges- 
tions and lays down the object of manuring:—* The 
object of msnuring is to return to the soil certain 
constituents of plant-food in which it is deficient, and 
which were either almost entirely absent from the 
soil in the first instance, or have been removed 
by continued cropping, or lost by drainage. Most 
soils contain nearly all the elements of the plant 
in abundance, with the exception of one or two of 
the more important constituents ard itis these which 
must be returned or added to the soil to enable 
the plant to grow.” The recond extract is also 
from tho general suggestions under the head 
**Hconomy of Using Suitable Manuures ”’:—“ As men- 
tioned in a previous part of this paper, tea soils 
differ considerably in chemical composition, some being 
deficient. in only one or two plant constituents, while 
others are poor inajl; consrqently, a general manure 
cannot be economically app'ied in every case for in 
the first instance, where only one or two of the plant 
constituents are deficient, the application of these 
alone would be as beneficial as the application of all, 
and at a much lower cost; whereas, in the second 
case, where the soil is poor in all, tho application of 
one or two only would have little or no effect, until 
the others, which are alco deficient, have been supplied.” 

The laws laid down here are not in themselves new, 
it is only that their application to Tea has apparently 
been lost sight of. Atany rate. the replacing of the 
constituents ofthe soil used up by Tea in a Scientific 
manner has not, we believe, been attempted prec- 
tically. Should the Committee not prosecute the re- 
searches further, they have already done enough to 
convince practical agriculturists that money would be 
well spent in obtaining # full analysis of the soil of 
any portion of a Tea garden which it is proposed to 
manure, and in getting the advice of an expert on 
the kind and quantity of manure required. We hope 
that the inquiry will be continued, and that light 
may be thrown on the chemical changes which take 
place in the toa leaf during the process of manufacture. 
In these days of close competition, planters can no 
longer afford to continue manufacturing in igno- 
rance of the laws and causes of the changes which 
go on under their eyes, It is curious to think that 
where somuch capital and enterprise have been ex~ 
pended, the present is the first serious attempt to 
gain a scientific insight into the process of manu- 
facture,—Hnglishman. 
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AGRICULTURAL WORK BY HORSE 
AND MARE POWER. 


A Lroture By Mr. J. H. B. Hatuen. 


Poona, Dee. 10th. 


Mr. J. H. B Hallen, General Superintendent of 
Horse-Breeding Operations in India, delivered a 
highly interesting lecture yesterday evening at the 
Albert Edward Institute, Poona, on the subject of 
“ Water-Lifting and Agricultural Work By Horse 
and Mare Power,” Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahabudin, 
C.1.8., presided on the occasion, and there was a large 
attendance. Myr. Hallen having been introduced to 
the audience by the chairman proceeded with his 
lecture. He said:—In India pullvoled are used for 
agricultural work, such as ploughing, harrowing, and 
raising water for irrigation purposes. They are 
found satisfactry workers, but their pace is slow— 


about one mile per hour in the plough and about 
two miles in carts on roads. The price of bullocks 
for agricultural work vary from R15 to R50 each. 
For submerged and morass land buffaloes are better 
adapted. The price of a buffalo for such works is 
from RL5 to R35 each. Their pace at plough is about 
one mile or less per hour. The cost of the keep of 
a bullock or buffalo varies from R24 to R5 per men- 
sem. In England for many years past only horses 
have been employed in ordinary farm work, as they 
are found able todo work at a faster pace, both at 
plough and ordinary cart work, and thus economy of 
time and saving of money results. Moreover, the 
horse power employed is chiefly mare-power, as mares 
do all work quite as well as stallions and geldings. 
Mares are allowed to breed on the farm, so that the 
farmer has the benefit of selling the produce thus 
obtained, if pot required in the farm, and the money 
realised by the sale of the young horse stock, bred and 
reared on the farm, contributes to paying the rent of 
the farm,and very often the greater portion of it. The 
period of gestation ina mare is about eleven mon ha, 
she can be used at slow agricultural work up te within 
a fortnight before the time of foaling,and again twelve 
or fourteen days after foaling, so that a brood farm 
mare can work for eleven months in the year. And 
she is in better health for having work, slow work 
and thereby becomes the more gure  foal- 
producer ; and her foal always is, as a rule, 
a stronger and more valuable animal. <As in 
Europe, it may be accepted that horses will be 
found likewise in India more satisfactory working 
avimals on a farm. Horse do not cost moro for keep 
than bullocks, for it may be safely assumed that a 
horse or mare will do well on a diet that will not 
cost more than what a well-fed bullock gets. Horse- 
power is used generally throughout India for draught 
as well as saddle work. Wesee horses doing excellent 
work io carriages, dak gharriee, tonges, ekkas, &Xc., 
and it is acknowledged that they can work well in 
saddle and in draught even under the tropical sun of 
India. It therefore seems strange tbat horses have 
not been used for agricultural purposes. Granted 
that tha pace of a bullock is perhaps better adapted 
for the physical power of a native ploughman, but 
the latter has been found quite equal to working a 
plough with horses if given better wages and thereby 
having betterfocd. A few years ago when at the 
Remount Farm at Hosur, near Bangalore, I found 
that horses were always used for ploughing and 
other agricultural workin the farm, and I had the 
opportunity of seeing that they did their work in a 
most satisfactory manner. Shortly afterwards I 
had the chance of employing horse-power on the 
Government Farm in charge of the Horse-Breeding 
Department at Babugarb, near Meerut. Up to the 
time of my receiving charge of that farm bullock- 
power only had been used for the farm work. I 
suggested to Government that the bullocks should be 
disposed of and horse-power employed, and in order to 
prevent unnecessary expenditure in purchasing horses 
Iasked that fifty pony mares, of a large number 
belonging to the Transport Department and no longer 
required at the expiration of the last Afghan Oampaign, 
might be handed over to me to carry out the farm 
work. Sanction was accorded, and fifty pony mares 
arrived at the Depot Farm. These were animals of a 
very ordinary class, from 13 to 18:2in height, probably 
wortb in the market from R25 to 50 each, and most of 
them had never been employed for brood purposes. 
The pony mares were soon broken into plough and 
harrow. The harness employed on tbe pair when at 
plough was similar to ordinary tonga harners, made 
in the bazaar by ordinary moochies at a cost of 
from R38% to R43 for the pair. With this harness 
the ponies pulled from their back—the best style of 
draught, The harness was found to answer, and by 
offering prizes for the best ploughing with the pony 
mares I was gratified to find that in three months’ 
time several ploughmen able to do ina day with a pair 
of ponies much more than could be done by a pair of 
bullocka, and after a year or two the men were able 
to do half as much moro ploughing in a day than 
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is done’ by -ordinary, -bullocks,.’ These: pony mares 
were also employed in’Persian wheels. for lifting water 
from wells to:irrigate, fields, in. which, lucerre. guinea 
grass;° dubs,;-carrots, /é&c., were. grown, 
had some of the marés“used-for raising .water! by tye 
chursa or leather mashak. As I found some of te 
heavy work of: the farm, suchas pulling timber and 
ploughing very atiff Jand, was, rather too much for 
the small pony mares, I was,allowed to have twelve 
larger mares, from 14-2 to 15) hands, .cast.from re- 
giménts and- batteries; and) with these and the pony 
mares) all the-work in, the farm, and. the. carrying of 
grain and formge in ‘carts about the farm. and | bringing 


bran, &c.,.from a. railway. station.24 miles. off was 


duly performed., These mares., were) not.:groomed; 
when: not-at work they were allowed. to'graze in the 
fields, and. they. also had a small. quantity. of . grain 
diet according to the: work : they. performed—about 
3 lb. daily. Each .ploughman: »had to attend. and 
care. for two pairs-of -ponies,, The..mares,. as they 
came in season,..were. mated -with donkey stallions 
and the mule. produce: so obtained; were highly 
satisfactory... The- mules..born. were «found to be 
hardly and. easily. reared. The:,cost. of rearing 
was. calculated. at. R14. per. month, and..at the age: of 
three years the mules. were. worth: from. R150. to 
R250 each. Mule-breeding is| therefore: a paying in- 
dustry. But my present: wishes.are‘to induce the 
public to look upon-the horse as an animal as usetul 
as a bullock on a farm,;and if. mares are employed, 
then the profit; arising: from using them as horse. or 
mule breeders, is; apparent. If the-agricultural:com- 
munity. will,use horses. for.farm -work,. the . horse- 
breeding: industry wi'l, become extended, and -the 
requirements: of: the. public and: State, as regards 
horses, will. be secured -in the local markets. At 
present horse: and -mule breeding are limited. in-extent; 
hence why. importers: bring borses._ and mules; from 
distant. countries—Australia, Persia, Arabia. andthe 
Oape-of Good Hope, to supply the wants of the State 
and: public... The; large amount of money : required to 
pay for these foreign horees and mulesis. given: for 
the. benefit of. other countries, not for; India. © But 
India, with its congenial climate,, in» districts away 
from the Jowlands of the coast, especially in Northern 
India, is-perticalarly well suited for -horse and mule 
breeding;-and surely it will be good. policy for breeders, 
in ‘suitable districts, to follow horse and mule breed- 
ing as @ part of agricultural work, and thus in time 
provide all horses and mules required in India, and 
the (money now sent to foreign countries will be dis- 
tributed, amongst breeders.of Indian horse and mule 
stock, I have to earnestly recommend that the native 
gentlemen..I have the pleasure of addressing may 
explain to. farmers and others what I have desoribed 
in my address, and I would solicit their kind ce- 
operation in inducing every employer of bullocks to 
use mares instead, and thus have the profit obtaina- 
ble from.the mares as breeders. I would ask you to 
accept all I have said as the result of practical ex- 
perience, and.as that practical experience has con- 
vinced. me of the pecuniery advantage derivable from 
using horse and mare power, so do J deem it my 
duty to inform the public of India, with a view of 
allowing farmers and other bullock-keepers to become 
aware of the satisfactory results from employing mares 
instead of. bullocks. As 

In conclusion, Mr, Hallen gave ‘a few statistics 
which went to show that more water could be raised 
by the ‘chain pump” in a given time, and witha 
similar amount of power, than with the churaa or 
Persian wheel, and. he assured all who cared to visit 
the farm at Babugarh ofa hearty welcome. A course 
of technical instruction would be given at that farm 
to all who cared to learn the management of a farm 
apd all its details. ; 

The Chairman said that with the co-operation of a 
few of ‘his friends he would address Government on 
the subject of Mr. Halleu’s scheme, for he felt sure 
that the only wey to get the public to take the matter 
up was through the Government. j 

In acknowledging the vote of thanks which was 
passed to him, Mr, Hallen said ho was anxious that 
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such steps should be taken in the matter of horseiand 
mule breeding as would make India independent of 
foreign sources, The, improved indigenous horse was 
far better than the Auetralian: In India we had the 
basis, in. the Asiatic’ animal, of the -best horse for or- 


‘dinary public services, aud the best. war horse.: The 


best definition of a war-hcerse was a horse thet would 
go the longest distance, and perform hard work on the 
shortest commons.— Times of India. 
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Cryvton TEA In Sypney.—A Sydney paper con- 
tains the following advertisement :— 
THE, MELBOURNE Cup. Ig Pasr. 
Latest.Tin for Oeylon Cur : 
Golden Tip. 

The increasing production of Oeylon Teas; and ex- 
cellence of Teas grown in the island, have induced ag 
to offer selections from the leading estates, superseding 
everything hitherto offered t the price; no outrageous 
names, but Ceylon pure and.simple. No. 7, Ohoise 
Oeylon. Pekoe Souchong, handsome leaf, thick, rich, 
mellow, fine flavour, 2s per lb, No. 5, Choicest Oceylon 


' small leaf Pekoe, with delicicus flavour and superb 


quality, 2s 6d per lb. No. 6, Extra Choice Ceylon 
Golden Orange Pekoe, a mass of golden tip, absolutely 
matchless, in liquor, 38. In families. where a quantity 
of tea is consumed a large monetary saving will be 
effected by ordering this tea. Address, H. H. Harris & 
Oo., Ocylon Tea Stores, 18 Royal Arcade, Sydney. 

“Toe TatLtow TREE" (Sapium sebriferum) 
as A Furn Puant.—From. Pussellawa a. correspon- 
dent writes :— 

“T am sending you a few seeds of the tallow 
tree, ‘which is| a strikingly handsome plant and an 
exceeding quick grower. -The leaf is in shape some- 
thing like’ the Bo, and here and: there # Jeaf turns 
crimsoo like the-maple, The seed caso is round ¢ 
and. bright, purple bearing: each two seeds: I thought 
that-as- it grows so very fest, it might be thought 
worth: cultivating for) fuel trees, and I send yon an 
extract of what Dr. Trimen says about it.” 

From. the extract -sent; it- appears that the tree 
was introduced: to Ceylon about 70: years ‘ago.and: 
has long sitce been naturalized in some of the 
hill-districts. Candles are largely made’ in China 
from the fatty matter round the'seeds: “The wood 
is hard’ and would make good’ fuel; Our corre- 
spondent speaks ofa tree growing most luxuriantly 
at an elevation of about 3,060 feet, the trea being 
fully 20 feet high at not 3 years old, making tho 
quickest growth of any tree planted in the Jocality 
except the Albizzia known in Aszam as the Sau. 

Accorpina to a recent-writer in Gartenflora the 
so-called Century-plant (Agave Americana) was-in- 
troduced into Kurope during first century: after the 
discovery of the New World. Theblooming cf one 
specimen is recorded as oecurring at A'vignon in 
1599, and of another at Montpelier in 1647, while 
even as far north as Wurtemberg a specimen was 
seen in the latter years of the ‘sixteenth century, 
the flower-stalk of which measured over twenty- 
fonr feet) in height ‘and more than two feet) in 
diameter. A story is told of one which, in some 
town of Languedoc, under the eyes of Loius XIII. 
and Oardinal Richelicu, threw up a flower-stem 
twenty-eight ‘‘hand-lengths”’ in height during the 
space -of thirty-six hours, so geatly to the astonish 
ment of the king that: he decreed the *‘ bewildering 
stem’’ should be painted by ‘some admirable 
painter.” The first ilulstration of Agave Americana 
was published by Lobelius, who died in the same 
year as Shakespeare. Cne does not often realize, 
perhaps, that in the far-off days of Good Queen 
Bess American plants were already known in 
England as well as on the Continent; some of them 
being almost familiar objects, while as yot there 
were very fow Americans except such as wore red 
skins.—Garden and Forest. 
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CEYLON TEA IN PARIS. 


No doubt our readers will, cqually with our- 
selves, have shaved in the surprise expressed by our 
London correspondent (psge 2%) that Mr. Lough 
should, after having sought and obtained the 
agency for Ceylon teas in Parise, havo seemed not 
only to coincide in, but to fully endorse, the 
wish of some of the shareholdors of the Palais 
Indien Tea Houses Company tbat their sales should 
be confined oxclusivoly to Indian growths. This 
matter appoars to haye been promptly taken up 
by the Tea Committee of the Ceylon Association 
in London. At first sight, there could seem to 
be no doubt that Mr. Lough had been guilty of 
a breach of faith in the statement he had made, 
and the Committeo was not slow in calling him 
to account for it. We know that very grave 
objection was taken to the selection of Mr. Lough 
for the Paris agenoy, and that a very unpleasant 
correspondence between our local Association and 
that of London resulted, Had the matter re- 
mained unexplained, we must have held that the 
objections raised were most fully justified, 
But Mr. Lougb, in replying to the questioning 
addressed to him by the London Association 
Committee, has stated that his remarks at his 
Company’s meeting were not in any way intended 
to apply to Oeylon tea. What it was desired, 
he informed the Committee, was to exclude from 
such sale the teas of China, Japan, Java, and 
other similar teas of Far Hastern growth. We 
must, of course, accept this explanation, but can 
only express our regret that Mr. Lough, when 
speaking as he did at the meeting of the Palais 
Indien Company, had not been more explicit. Had 
he been s0, and in ascordance with the intention 
he has now expressed, he would have saved him- 
self from a most unpleasant and by no meang 
groundless suspicion of having sontemplated a 
most unfair procedure. From the prospectus of 
the Palais Indien Company forwarded to us, we 
learn that the object of the formation of the com- 
pany was ‘‘to promote and develop the use and sale, 
knowledge and appreciation, of Indian, Ceylon, and 
other teas, in Paris and other places on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and in the United States of 
America, Canada, and other parts of the World.” 
This is a far-reaching project enough; and it is 
only fair to point ont that the professed object 
did not limit the sale of teas to (ndian varisties 
only. Indeciding to restrict their sales to Indian 
teas alone as expressed at the meeting referred to, it 
would seem tous that the Company so far departed 
from the conditions under which it was registered, 
that it would have been feasible to have called 
in question the legality of its further operations as 
a registered concern. But it is needless for us to 


pureue further such an argument, The Company 


—in consequence, it may be presumed, of the 


objections raised by the London Caylon Committee,— 
has approached the latter body with proposals to 
obtain the co-operation wtth it of our looal Tea 
Fund Committee. Woe should say that, should such 
fusion be cetermined upon, acompsny must be 
registered upon a now basis, and possibly with 
largely increased capital, We can imagine many 
among us entertaining a doubt whether, in the 
event of a joint enterprise of the kind being under- 
taken, Ceylon, as the lesser vessel, may not 
run a cliance of being pushed to the wall. 
However, we think we may safely leave the arrango- 
ments which should render us safe against such 
injustice to the skilland gare of the gentlemen who 
are nogotiating with the Palais Indien Company on 
behalf of the Ceylon Association in London. Tho 
names of those gentlomen as given in our London 
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lotter should form a sufficient guarantee that our 
interests will be well looked after and secured. 
Knowing as we do, how good a footing the Indian 
Company has already secured in Paris, it 
is evident to us that, if it can be done, 
it will be best to work in co-operation with it, 
if possible, rather than to start » new and 
seperate venture onour own account. We by no 
means overlook the possible difficulties that may 
have tobe faced in securing that Ceylon teas shall 
enjoy their full and due share of attention. If 
Mr. Lough, as the Supsrintendent of the Paris Tea 
House, carries out faithfully the engagements he 
has entered into in accepting the position of our 
recognised agent, there should exist no doubt that 
this would be secured; but as man is but fallible, 
it will certainly be necessary that our London 
Tea ‘ ommittee should closely scrutinize all the 
operations, and insist, ab initio, that the teas of 
both India and Ceylon should be offered to customers 
in certain. defined proportions. Of course such 
customers may have, and may express, their prefer- 
ence for one or other of the two varieties, and their 
taste in this respect will haveto be consulted and 
deferred to. But apart from this, there should be no 
favouritism shown by Mr. Lough to either kind of 
tea, Let each: stand or fall by its merits, and we 
have no fear that Ceylon will not take its proper 
-place. Itis on this account that, notwithstanding 
the difficulties we can foresee, we hope that the 
arrangements. now under discussion may result in a 
consequent working advantageous to the growers both 
of Indisand Ceylon. But the leaders of the Tea 
Fund and of the Planters’ Association will rightly 
claim a voice in any decision that may be arrived at, 


a s 
COFFEE GROWING IN BRAZIL: ITS 
BRIGHT PRESENT AND DOUBTFUL 
FUTURE. 


Mr. Scott Biecklaw’s Jatest instalment of the 
elaborate and deeply interesting notes on -the 
progress of railweys and agriculture in Brazil, 
with which for years back he has enriched our 
columns, will be well received by all intelligent 


readers, while it will be difficuls for many 
of our planters who spent the best parts 
of their lives in the oulture of coffee, to 


repress some feeling of envy as they read of the 
prospexous extensions of that culture in virgin 
soil, where three-quarters of om tom per sore are 
yielded, where railway facilities are present with 
a sufficiency of labour, and where leaf fungus (of 
the fatal kind) is unknown. There seem to be 
scarcely any bounds in Brazil to the area of 
suitable land in a suitable climate, while, hitherto, 
capital for railways and to enable the planters 
to procure and pay for labour has been readily 
available, But alas! Brazil, which under 
monarchical government enjoyed peace and order, 
must needs follow the example of other South 
American States, and submit to a dictatorship 
under the specious guise of a republic. The parallel 
is complete in anarchy and loss of oredit, intrigue 
and civil strife. Mr, Blacklaw, of course, being a 
stranger in the Jand, says nothing of allthis, But, 

his valuable communications are continued, we fear his 
next instalment of notes will beara different aspect 
to the sunshine of the present,—the picture being 
marked by the shades of the arrest and deca- 
dence of enterprise, from the absence of capital 
and tho labour which gapital alone can command. 
There is no doubt a certain amount of oapital 
in the country itself; but its possessors will be 
just as unwilling to incur risk, in the present 
ungettled state of government and politios, as the 
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English capitalists on whom enterprize ia Brazil 
has been and is so largely dependent. Of course 
matters may soon settle down, and a strong go- 
vernment may re-establish peace and order, But 
we confess our fears preponderate over our hopes ; 
and we suspect that the world must look beyond 
Brazil for much of its supplies of coffee, 


-_- or 
THE DUTCH MARKET. 


y AmsTERDAM, Nov. 277TH. 

The cinchona auctions to be held in Amsterdam on 
December 17th, 1891, will consist of 5,752 packages 
(5,365 bales and 387 cases), about 498 tons, divided as 
follows: from Government plantations, 290 bales 75 
cases, about 28 tons; from private plantations, 5,075 
bales 312 cases, about 470 tons, This quantity contains 
of Druggist's bark—Succirubra quiile, 2 bales 281 cases ; 
broken quills and chips, 95 bales 15 cases; root, 75 
bales, Manufacturing bark—Officinalis quille, 52 cases; 
broken quills and chips,83 bales ; root 31 bales, Ledg- 
eriana quills, 11 bales 39 cases; broken quills and 
chips, 3,719 bales ; root; 1,027 bales. Hybrid broken 
quills and chips, 255 bales; root, 67 bales. Total, 5,365 
bales 387 cases. The dates of the Amsterdam cinchona 
sales in 1892 have been fixed as follows :—January 21st, 
February 25tb, March 31st, May 5th, June 9th, July 
14th, August 25tb, September 29th, November ord, 
December 8th.— Chemist and Druggist. 
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TEA PLANTING IN THE WYNAAD. 


We have been favoured with some particulars of 
tea planting in the Wynaad which promise well for 
the development of a future ten industry in that 
district, where a good deal of tea has been planted 
during the past two years. The plants thrive well, 
and the variety that has been selected for cultivation 
is highly spoken of. The following is a report and 
valuation by a Oolombo broker on tea grown on the 
Richmond estate at Pundalur, in the Wynaad, planted 
in 1889, and forwarded 20 miles to the Neddivuttum 
tea factory for manufacture :— 

Oxance Pexor.—Black bright golden tips, good 
atyle and appearance, wiry, well twisted leaf. London 
value, 1s 8d to Qs. 

Broken PEkor.—Black flakey fannings ; style, tippy 
good appearance. London value 94: 

Prxor.—Black, rather bold, rather even, 
well twisted leaf, tippy, good appearance. 
value 9d. 

PEKOE SouchonG.—Blackish, greyish, rather open 
little flattish leaf, little wiry, some ends. London 
valued 8d to 9d. 

Dust.—Black brownish flakey tippy fannings. Locdon 
value 7d to 8d. 

FERMENTATION, bright, even, coppery. 

Liquor.—Strong full pungent. 

These teas are very well made, and bright infusions. 


Fermentation very nice, 
(Signed) A. M. Gupp. 


Oolombo, November 30th. 

A Geylon planter gives the following opinion on 
these teas:—* I have examined and tasted your 
‘Richmond’ samples. ‘They are fine teas, good 
strength end flavoury, though the latter is quite 
different to any flavoury teas I have tasted grown in 
Ceylon: they taste more like Darjeeling teas. If 
you can make such teas in Wynaad it is a good look- 
out. The appearance of the leaf is not first-class, 
the leaf being too grey. The Orange Pekoe is, how- 
ever, handsome; the B. P. is very broken and flakey. 
Recently the market has wauted more leafy and 
less Broken Pekoe. The fermentation is first rate, 
aud I shall be very intorested to know what these 
teas fetch ia London. I could not value them ualess 
I know something of the size of the break, but they 
should average 1s 3d to 1s 4d per |b. if the propor- 
tions of Orange Pekoo and Broken Pekoe are right, 
In fact, I think this a» low valuation.” 

Mr. W. M, Standen, who manufactured these Seas, 
has expressed bimeelf about them in the following 


wiry, 
Loudon 


terms:—‘‘ With adequate machinery, anything over 
7d per lb. means profit, and 4d per Jb profit on a 
yield of only 450 ib. per acre means £710 per acre 
per annum. I do not believe any amount of over pro- 
duction will burt the growers of this class of tea, for 
long before they could suffer an apprecistive reduction 
ia value, balf the estates in India and Ceylon would 
be ruined. I firmly believe that there is a great 
future for teain the Wynaad. Tea of good jat still 
affords an excellent investment.” We may mention 
that the average value of Indian and Ceylon tea is 
about 90.—M. Wail. 

|The bunkum about heli the estates in India 
and Ceylon being ruined, before such teas as Mr. 
Standen has manufactured being over-produced, 
simply proves the man’s own silly egotism,—Ep. 
f. A. 


See ee 


MR. A. SCOTT BLACKLAW ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL ENTERPRISE AND CON- 
NECTED TOPICS IN BRAZIL, 


COFFEE AND OTHER CULTIVATION IN RIBEIRAO PRETO— 
ILEX PARAGUAIENSIS—RAILWAY EXTENSIONS—EURO- 
PEAN IMMIGRATION—DEECRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 
AROUND, 

Rio, Oct. 15. 

Ribeiréo Preto.—I mentioned before that coffee 
planting was begun here some twelve years ago. 

Our late lamented friend G, A. Criiwell and the 
writer passed through parts of this same district in 
1876, At that time there was very little talk of 
land being bought here for planting coffee, and 
there was not such a town as the now important 
“ Ribeirao Preto’? which numbers at present some 
8,000 inhabitants in existence. 

We noted at the time of our visit (1876) some 
very nice coffee patches near some of the native 
huts, and we observed that the soil was of superior 
quality. It was very forcibly impressed on our mind, 
that what was called virgin forest was of a low short 
kind, with very few of the great giants, unless of the 
fig-tree species, which grows very fast. 

The district at that time had the name of being 
feverish, and the climate was thought too cold for 
coffee. Some plantations had been opened on a 
small scale in the sixties, but the great frost of 
1871 had killed all the trees, and thus damped the 
prospect of iuture pioneers. At the time we passed 
this any quantity of land could haye been brought 
for vory little money. 

The lands were in possession of people wao had 
decended from the great highlands of Brazil, in the 
Province of Minas Geraes some years before. 
Originally the lands were granted to leading half- 
caste—mixed desendants of Portuguese and Indian— 
familics by the Portuguese Government before the 
independence. The blocks were given and the area 
counted in so many square leagues, and called 
‘‘Seismarias.”” The seismeia, as the grantee was 
called, was by his title obliged to have a house on, 
and cultivate a certain quantity of the land and 
houses were thus few and far between. It was from 
these first settlers, that the invading ‘‘ mingiro ”’ 
from the north obtained these large blocks. 

These pieces of land were not always bought, and 
if a sale were made at all, it was of only a small 
piece, and the occupier of the small piece encroached 
on his neighbour's land. 

‘‘ The good old rule sufficed them, the simple plan 
That they should take who had the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

Some good honest men did however pay for their 
land, and one family in particular to whom the 
writer was afterwards introduced, consisting ‘of a 
widow and some three or four stalwart sons, were 
living—at the time we allude to (1876)—on 360,000 
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acres of land for which the late husband of the 
former, and father of the latter, paid three 
thousand pounds sterling (or 30,000$000 in Brazilian 
currency). 

The mineiro’s mode of farming was a peculiar 
one, and not at all likely to improve the land or 
make it what woe could oall first class for coffee 
growing afterwards. aes 

His system was to fell the finest virgin forest, 
clear tho land, by burning the withered branches, 
and plant the clearing with Indian cora, with a fair 
sprinkling of pumpkin seeds. Virgin forest has no 
weeds, and consequently no work was required until 
the corn was ripe; only what was needed for home 
consumption was picked, then a drove of pigs were 
turned into the corn fields to fatten. There porkers 
grew to a good size and put on a large quantity of 
fat. ‘Che mode of preparing the pork for the market 
was thus, After the pig was killed a heap of corn 
straw was piled on the top of the carcass, this was 
set fire to, and the burnt hair, and flakes of outside 
skin came easily off, the pig was then cut in two 
longitudinally, the bones carefully taken out, deep 
cuts, three inches apart, were made across in the 
inside, these ouls were filled with salt. Mach halt 
caroass was made into a roll, and put in a 
rough bambu basket, made the size. It was 
then ready for the market. If the farmer had 
a troop of mules himself, he would take these 
baskets with their contents loaded on pack saddles 
to sell, sometimes going as far as the capital to 
find a market for this olass of goods which got 
the name of toucinho, There was also no want of 
local agents, owners of troops of mules, who would 
buy toucioho at so much an arroba of 15 kilos. 
and gend it to the best paying market: 

Many of the more industrious of the farmers 
grow tobacco: the leaves were half dried, twisted 
like a rope of many strands with a ‘‘ thraw crook,” 
and the rope rolled on a stick. The ends of this 
stick projected, the rolls were put on end, leaning 
against a wall or a fence rail. The black juice 
would ooze out and drain towards the lower end, 
and when this was noticed the roll would be turned 
end for end. ‘This fermenting process was con- 
tinued for some days until the sweating ceased. 
Some farmers had a famous reputation for curing 
tobacco, and tobasco from some special districts 
was considered extra fine, and sold at a high price. 
The same system of curing in Minas and §. Paul’s 
tobacco still continues. In the consuming of the 
weed the country people cut their tobacco from a 
piece of the roll which they carry in their pocket, 
and make cigarettes with fine maize straw, every 
time they smoke. But in towns tobacconists have 
machines for cutting it up like ‘t bird’s eye”’ for sale or 
for making cigarettes. Thereis a large consumption 
of cigarettes all over South America, made from 
both papor and Tadian coro straw. The Brazilian 
prefers the latter. The habit of smoking is common 
both amongst males and females. It 1s noticeable 
amongst the lower classes that the female always 
emokes a pipe, with a clay bowl, and a stick fora 
shank, The stick is got from the branch of a particular 
bush which in place of pith has a small perforation 
down the centre. The males both of the upper 
and lower classes nearly always smoke cigarettes. 
I havo noticed that in some parts of the littoral 
of the Province of Rio de Janeiro the smoker 
carries a bundle of leaves in his pockets, makes 
his own cigar and smokes it in one’s presence, 
generally offering at the same time the cigar to the 
porson with whom he may be conversing, 

Small patches of cane were also grown, and the 
product after supplying the needs of tho family 
was made {into brickettes, rolled in banana or 


corn loaves, something like your jaggary—but 


called here rapadwra, Tho cane crushing was done 
with wooden vertical rollers with bullocks, and the 
concentrating of the juice was effected in a large 
copper boiler, Query has the word ‘“ sugar ’”’ come 
from ‘‘jaggery” or ‘‘jaggery’”’ from ‘‘sugar’’ ? You 
orientals ought to know if the latter word or the 
Tamil ‘ sakara ’’—was in use before Vasco da Gama 
made his famous voyage !* 

The very poor people in these parts use the pure 
juice of the cane instead of water and sugar in 
the preparing of the cheering but not intoxicating 
liquors made from coffee, mate and the congonha, 
The formerjtwo we were all well acquainted with, but I 
myself did not know ofthe latter at least by name. It 
was only onmy recent visit to Minas that my attention 
was called to it, Congonha in my opinion is a kind of 
mate, Ilex Paraguaiensis,—There are two kinds of it 
in Minas, one congonha de matto (forest), the other 
congonha decampo (patana). The leaves are used 
green as they are taken from the bush. They are 
dried hastily in an oven or at the open fire, then put 
into the tea-pot along with a few small pieces of 
burning charcoal and well shaken together, water is 
thon added, and the charcoal skimmed off the top 
of the liquid which after a few minutes is ready for 
drinking. Its refreshirg effects are similar to those 
of tea or coffee, 

I mentioned before that in these parts the people 
produced the raw material which they made into 
cloth for clothing which was not confined entirely 
to cotton ; woolen blankets and sometimes com- 
plete suits, could be seen of good ‘thome spun.’’ 

Thus in their simple state lived the people in 
the West of the Province of Sao Paulo and South 
of Minas Geraes, What they required from out- 
side their own homes was little. 

But a mighty civilizing agency was at work in 
the east. The calm pescefulness of ihese regions 
was doomed to be intruded on, in a few years 
by that giant of colonial development—a railway. 

At the timeof G.A.C.’s visit along with the 
writer, 1876, tho railway had been opened as far 
as Rioblars on the 5’ 3"’ gauge, and to Mogymirim 
on the metre, these two places being the farthest 
west-ward that coffee planting extended. As soon 
as it began to be noticed thst the Mogyana 
railway was to be a paying one, no time wag 
lost in raising capital for its extension. The 
capital was supplied by weaithy capitalists, and 
planters in the country. 


* Tn answer to thia question we quote as follows 
from Yule’s “Ho son Jobson ” :— 

Suaasn,s. This familiar word is of Sanskrit origin. 
Sarkara originally signifies ‘grit or gravel,’ thence 
crystallized sugar, aud through a Prakrit form sakkara 
gave the Persian shakkar, the Greek oaxyap and 
cakyapoy, aud tue late Latin saccharum, The Arabic 
is sukkar, or with the article as-sukkar, aud it is probable 
that our modern forma, It. zuccheroand succhero, Fr. sucre, 
Germ, Zucker, Eng. sugar, came, as wellas the Span. 
azucar and Port. assucar, from the Arabic direct, and not 
through Latin or Greek.* In fact the ancient know- 
ledge of the product was slight and vague, and it was 
by the Arabs that the oultivation of the sugarcane 
was introduced into Egypt, Sicily, and Andalusia. It 
is possible indeed, and not improbable, that palm-sugar 
(see JAGGERY) ia & much older product than that of 
the cane. The original habitat of the latter is not 
known; there is only a slight and doubtful statement of 
Loureiro, who, in speaking of Oochin-China, uses the 
words “ habitat et colitur’’—which may imply its exist- 
ence ina wild state, as well as under cultivation, in 
that country. De Candolle assigns its earliest pro- 
duction to the country extending from Oochin-China 
to Bengal. 


Hung,, 


*The Russian is sakhay; Polish, zuhier ; 
zukur. 
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The extensions went from Mogymirim to Oazall 


Branca, from Casa Branca to St. Simon, and 
lastly to Ribeirao Preto. ‘The very ides that these 
extensions might be carried out sent people from 
the districts of Rio de Janeiro snd Sao Paulo, 
where coffee was beginning to grow seedy, in search 
_ of new ficlds and these paid what the old land 
owners thought a good price, and very soon large 
tracts of forestland were levelled by the axes of 
the free natives of these parts. The apprehended 
scarcity of labour was met by the introduction of 
European colonists, on a system which I have 
formerly described in these notes. Colonists make 
money on young coffce plantations, for the reason 
that in addition te so much paid for each thousand 
trees (about 3 acres) for weeding, they were allowed 
to plant corn and beans between the rows of 
coffee until the latter covered the ground and 
these cereals after leaving abundance to supply 
the house and the piggery, they generally sell to 
good advantage. 

The pioneers in the settling of Huropean colonists 
on coffee lands (among whom the writer was 
amongst the first), hed a great deal to suffer, 
in loss of patience and proprietors lost heavily 
by their running up large debit accounts and then 
leaving without paying advances, but now after 
an absence of some years from the Province of 
S. Paulo, and witnessing the system, now much 
improved by the Government paying the passage 
money, it must be pronounced a success, as regards 
the cultivation of coffee. But with the large 
number of European families, who have arrived 
here during the last eight years, there is still a 
searcity of labourers, owing io the rapid extensicn 
of coffee planting. 

The districts traversed by the Mogyana rail- 
way supply nearly three-fourths of the exports to 
foreign ports from Santos. The total crop shipped 
from that port may be put down at 2,000,000 bags, 
of 60 kiloseach for 1889-90. Of this quantity the 
district of MRibeiréo Preto alone supplies about 
250,000 bags. We see then that the reason of in: 
crease of production is entirely due to ihe extension 
of the railway system. 

These districts ever since they were opened to 
coffee cultivation were entirely independent of 
slave labour, they depended in their supply to 
the free labourers,—fairly abundant, but very un- 
managable—and to European colonists, if not 
imported direct, taken from other cstates—not 
altogether ‘‘crimped” as the debt on the estate 
they left was always paid. : : 

Liet us see what the official report gives of the 
current of #uropean immigration for the last 
eight years applied to 8&0 Paulo alone :— 

1882 fos 2,743 ora total of 176,442 . 


1883 ; 4,912 Immigrante. 
1884. ws 4,879 
18855 ||. sx. 6,500 
1886 ae 9,536 
188%. «27.689 
1888 74,497 
1889... 17,283 
1890. 27,888 


I need not go over the figures of the production 
of coffee, which has gradually risen from 500,000 
bags in 1874 to 2,000,000 bags, of 60 kilos in 
1890; this isin round numbers and as the production 
will increase according to tho quantity of labour 
available, the ruling powers are aiding the far- 
mers liberally in their efforts to introduce European 
labours, wo may conclude that the exports of coffee 
from Santos will continue to increase as long 
as these efforts continue. } : 
The present digression is perhaps instructive, 
as showing how rapidly the state of agricu‘ture 
edyanges, in new countries as s00n as means Oo 


communication are secured. We are now re-vieiting 
the country after a few years absence: its state 
formerly is described-above, and let us see it now. 

I was 8S you may expect all anxiety to be on 
horseback, and after resting for a day in town 
aod making a programme of how a run through 
these coffee sovered hills could be effected, in the 
few deys at my disposal, the equipment for the 
{rip was arranged. Fortunately my friend although 
he lived at the hotel had a house for supplying 
machinery and iron-work of all kinds and knew the 
most of the fazendieros in the district, had little 
hestitation in combining business with pleasure, 
and was willing to accompany mefcrafew days. 

Close to the town of Ribeirao Preto there are not 
many coffee tazendas, for the reason that it is 
situated in the valley formed by the Ribeirao (small 
river) and ihe nearest highlands on which coffee 
can be planted, so as to bs free from the visitation of 
frost are distant from six to eight miles. The 
horse hirer who was more punctual than we 
generally find such individuals in the towns in the 
interior, had animals waiting for us at day-light 
which at the season of the year, end of March 
was about 5-30 a.m. 

‘ha road on leaving the town goes south-west 
for three miles and then west. The valley re- 
minds ones good deal of the pasture lands in Hurope. 
It ig laid out in beautiful fields planted with the 
gvazing grass of the country, of which there are 
several kinds, and surrounded by fences, some made 
of thorns (of a leguminageous species, which throws 
out lorig shocts, these shoots are cut half through 
once a year and folded down, and as they continue 
to growand send out secondaries form a formidable 
obstacle which domestic animals of a wild nature 
cannot break through) others of wirefencing (now 
greatly used here) while on farms belonging to 
those of littie capital are found a five bar fence 
of bamboos, Little attention is paid to shadc-trees 
and still less to shrubbery of an ornamental kind, 
although many beautiful flowering plants showing 
varied colours and delicious scents of all sizes up 
to the largest tree are tobe found in the neighbour— 
ing woods. 

A great many vendas are passed where the 
principal article sold is rum, and about five miles 
from town we came to a large store, where every 
thing that there is s demand for in the country 
is sold, and where they buy evorything that the 
labourers of the country may grow for sale, and 
also what the latter may possess themselves of by 
doubtfully honest means. The place had all its 
etanding space in every part occupied by Italians, 
men and women, and owiug to so many speaking, 
shouting, and drinking healths in Italian wine (gaid 
to be manufactured st a large liquor factory in 
£40 Paulo) the beautiful musical language of South- 
ern Europe was mixed with the jargon of the ‘‘Cabo- 
colo.”? This is the name given to the mixture between 
the Brazilian Indian and the white; they are copper- 
coloured, but have straight black hair with a Mor- 
golian looking face. Free day labourers here, in the 
west are mostly of these Oabocolo and the 
boisterous Jaugher of the African resembled the 
confusedly babbling noise which we read of as having 
been heard long years ago in the plain of Shinar. 

My companion who had passed this way often 
was soon recognized by the owner. We were shown 
real Eng}ish-beer,Guinnese’s stout, and othcr genuine 
liquids of this class, but teeing it was not yet the 
sixth hour of the day nor even the third, we could 
not betempted, but we were greatly refreshed by 
the usual cun of black coffee, which kept off the 
craving for breakfast which we were -now begin- 
ning to feel. ; 

Some miles farther on, wecame to the fazenda of 
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the late John Gomes o. £., and where his widow 
lives. The land lies on a gentle s’ope, scems to 
have been large chena land, judging by the absence 
of charactoristic tree stumps which are left protruding 
above the highest coffee trees if Jatter be planted 
in virgin soil. Coffee seems planted the regulation 
distance 16 by 16 palmas (114 by 113 feet), the 
older coffes covers the ground well and the younger 
ig very equal in height. There is a saw mill, a 
vertical one, which we notice from the road sawing 
up huge logs which have been taken from a clump 
of virgin forest in low land which would be subject 
to frost. We rode for about a mile through the 
plantation ascending the hill all the time. From 
the top of the hiil anice view is gotofthe valley 
through which we have ridden. We see hills 
covered with green coffee treer, on the two sides of 
the valley. After passing through a piece of large 
chena on the top of the hill, we commence to 
descend on the other side, and soon we enter 
another coffee plantation. This one had been badly 
treated and but four years ago was purchased by 
its present owner fora smali sum. The new owner 
cut down the first planted trees about a foot from 
the ground, and the result now is a beautiful fisld of 
dark green coffee bushes, with not much crop for 
‘coming season, but a flush of young wocd for tha 
comin blossoming season. Sept. aad October, 

The owner now asks £10,000—for what he paid 
£3,000. 

We now descend gradually down the right side 
of snother valley; the stream in the middle of it 

runs in a Gifferent direction, from that we havo 
come and we find we are ona range of hills; 
which seems to be formed from the parent. hill 
we have just crossed. g 

Thr.ugh long geotogical ages they have been 
forming, for we find these ridges all run parelell 
with undulating hollows through which rans 2 
stream, Almost every avai able piece of forest on 

‘the upper slopes is planted with coffee of ages 
from one to seven years and in many cases just 
newly cleared and planted. In the distance are 
seen further ranges of hills covered with coffee, or 
newly burnt clearings. 

We rode along the side of this valley fora few 
miles and then we arrived at our headquarters 
for the day, the fazenda of ‘Larradas.’’ This 
'Fazenda forms one of a group of some four or 
five estates belonging to the Jorqueiro family the 
same to whom I have referred in these present 
notes as having been the holders of 360,000 acres 
in 1876. Vhis group now forms the remnant of 
that large block. Beginning with the breaking up of 
the block in 1878, in three years it was all sold 
except what they now retain, and that is about 
5,000 acres. 

The proceeds of the sales—although receiving 
what would be called asmall price per acre for coffee 
land—made them all (the members of the family) 
very rich. ‘lhey were thus ina position to build 
houses for, and locate on their lands many European 
colonist families; consequently their coffee fields— 
from the time they woro plant d, unlike many others 
here have bcen keptin first rate order. The acrage un- 
der coffee of all ageain about 3,000 or 1,000,000 trees. 

The rest of their land is pasture or forest under 
what we may cali the Frost line. 

I, is in tho hollows in the midst of artificially 
made pastures whereare located the colonists’ houses, 
nive looking white-washed tile covered buildings 
After partaking of a hearty breakfast which was 
one eqnal to any of the finest country hotel 
breakfasts, at the house of Senhor Joaquim I’ermino 
de Andrave Junqueiro and enjoying a cigarette— 
made of some tobacco of his own growing (in 
whioh he prided himsolf ag being equal to tho best 


grown in these famous tobacco growing western 


| lands)—and a cup of strong but iull-flavoured black 


coffee—fresh horees were supplied to us, and we 
began in Visiting Agent style on inspection of 
these groups of estates. 

I can scarcely express the pleasure this gave. 
The old Ceylon life cama back to me, and but for 
the extra height of the trees, and the lesa acci- 
dental nature of the formation of the land, one 
could imagine one’s self riding th 9 ugh the Hunas- 
giriya, Matale Hast, and Kelebokka districts in the 
days of old. 

Our road at first was across the pasture, passing 
on the way a Jarge village of Italian colonists, 
The contented look of the old people, and the 
healthy look of the children who were playing about 
as if they were in Southern Europe, the well filled 
corn hous} situated in the back yard, the piggery 
and the fowl house, the enclosure for the calf to 
keep it away from the cow, the open stable for 
a horse, and last but not least in the back yard 
the large dome, well clayed over which serves for 
an oven, all inclised to make us believe that 
whatever may be said to the contrary, these people 
have not only bettered their position, but are 
tupplying a necessary want to the cultivation of 
coffee in this country. 

A barbed wire fence divides the pasture from the 
coffee fields. The large regulation wooden gate, 
whish takes the strength of a man on_ horseback 
to open, and being hung atan angle closes auto- 
matically with tremendous force, is generally hela 
open by the first of a group of people who may 
pass through. Here we have a delightful sight, 
coffee six and ‘seven years old s0 loaded with 
green fruit that the branches were bending down 
to the ground. The trees are about twelve feet 
high planted 1616 palmas (114x114 feet,) nota 
weed was to be seen and not an open space, to 
get along; the labourers had to bend their bodies or 
almost crawl. I should say there was about 15 
owt. tothe acre, the green berries were well filled 
and at thie geason (April) many were growing 
yellow. (The picking season extends over June, 
July, August, September and October.) 

The roads are all made on straight lines, wide 
enough for cart traffic and they all run at right 
avgles. In picking the coffee cherry is heaped at 
the side of the road and acart comes and takes 
it awey tothe barbacue, where it is dried in the 
cherry. Owing to thestyle of picking—taking half 
ripe, full ripe and dried beans, which may be on 
the traes or on the ground, very little is done 
in the way of pulping. Very little rain falls during 
the picking season, from June to October, therefore 
the cherry lies outside on the barbacue until it is 
dry enough for storing without heating. Admirable 
machines are now in use for hulling, and this ig 
done at any time durivug the year Coffee keeps its 
colour better in the dry cherry than when it ig 
cleaned. So if the farmer wishes to wait tor a high 
price later in the season, he keeps it in store un- 
hulled. The rule however ig that he tries to get 
it off to market as soon as he can. 

Young coffee is treated similarly to whatitis in 
your country butit is not topped. A great many 
plants with seed, that is to say four or five coifce 
beans are put into each hole and after two yeare 
all but two are pulled out. The leaving of two 
plants is a new custom for formerly sll planting 
was done by coffee plants from a nursery large 
enough to We made into stumps 3 to 4 an inch in 
diameter and only one to each hole. The pulled 
out plants do well for supplying vacancies or for 
planting up new clearings, but they must be pulled 
when the soilis soft and moist after or during heavy 
rain; 00 damage is done to the roots of those 
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which remain. There is little wind, sono staking 
is required. Indian corn is grown between the rows 
of coffee until the latter nearly covers the ground, 
one crop of black beans a year is also taken off. 
This latter forms the principal ingredient, indeed tha 
base of the food and is as necsssary in Brazil as 
oatmeal is in Scotland. 

The price here paid to colonist families for 
treating 7. e., cultivating coffse, each family re- 
ceiving from 1,000 to 5,000 or more trees divided 
off for the year, or succession of years is, for— 

Five weedings a year 50$000 (£5) per 1,000 trees 
(3 acres) per annum. 

For picking the cherry and 

carrying it to the road 300 reis (73d) per box 
of 50 litres (say 14 bushel). 
The planter prepares it for, and sends it te the 
market. Atthi3 rate, although I have not time to 
go into the figures coffee pays well. But all depends 
on the supply of colonist labour. In Brazil as in 
every other place if cultivation or treatment (here 
reduced to only keeping it clean) be neglected coffee 
will not pay: 

From this estata we passed on to another in 
charge of a brother in-law, then to those of other two 
brothers, ell these occupying the block of 5,000 
acres amongst them. Coffee was seen at all ages 
from 8 years dowoward:, On each division was a 
curing establishment, and & saw mill, a corn 
grinding mill, for colosists make bread of corn 
meal—mandiosa picparing ‘achines, chaff-cutters, 
&c. Oneach is also a store for supplying al! the 
necessities of the colonists in the way of food, 
clothing, tools, luxuries &c. so that they have not 
to go to the town for anything but for amusement, 
or services of the church, 

The price paid for opening new clearings and 
bringing coffee into bearing, thatis for four years, 
is 400 reis (10d) per tree for the four years 
(1,000 trees to 3 acree). The farmer engages natives 
of the country to fell the forest; but charges this 
to the colonist. The farmer also gives a skilled 
man for lining free of cost. In addition to the 
400 reis a tree for four years, the colonist has all 
the Indian corn, and beans ho mey plant between 
the rows of coffee and gather during that time, 
which is of considerable value. So much is the 
income to the colonist in the bringing of young 
coffee into its bearing state, prized by them, that they 
flock from long distances as soon as they hear of 
new clearings being opened in particular parts, 
and leave the older coffee where their income is 
for the price for weeding and picking only. We 
must recollect the colonist in any cass hes a 
piece of Jand in the valley for growing food supplies, 
and is allowed the use of the general pasture for 
cows or mules. 

During my stay here I visited many coffee estates 
all more orless in condition similar to the above. 
This visit impressed me very favourably, as to the 
future of coffee planting in the Sao Paulo. It 
remains to be seen if the labour supply will be 
cqual to the eager desire to extend the cultivation 


by men of capital. 
A. SCOTT BLACKLAW. 


ee 
REGULATION OF SUPPLIES. 


To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail. 

S1n,—When iJlustrating the difficulty of securing a 
combination to regulate sales, I said that those who 
imported tea brought in Oaloutta (approximately one- 
third of the whole) could not be included. 

As this is not a self-evident proposition, I will try 
to show that it isa trae one, and to explain its bearing 
upon the question under discussion. 

1, Tho objects. and interests of Calcutta buyers 


of primery importance to them that prices in 
London should quickly tske a ravge based upon 
the relation of supply to demand; consequently, if 
prospects are not distinctly favourable to # perma- 
nent upward movement, they regard a temporary 
inflation of price as an element of danger, to be 
avoided, rot to be encouraged, 

2. Freedom to press sales in case of need is essen- 
tial to them, if their operations are systematic, and 
continuously csrried on. 

3. Most of their trarsactions are financed on terms 
which limit their power to hold. 

We are, therefore, in presence of a Jarge section, 
compelled, by the nature of the case, to hold aloof 
from concerted action. To these must be added those 
actnal producers whore financial arrangements make 
it inconvenient to them to hold, and it is found that 
fully one-half of the importing community cannot 
be brought into combination for this particolar pur- 
thet the other 


pose. Now let us assume 
half organise and agree in a_ policy of 
keeping back supplies; whet happens? They 


simply make the market for the others, who get the 
full benefit of demand, and supply the buyers with 
what they want, leaving the holders over-stocked, run- 
nirg the risk of the vnknown future, with the added 
disadvantags of extra charges, loss of freshness, &e. 

This. sir, is no fancy sketch ; I speak of what I know. 
Tt has happened before and wil] happen again when the 
conditions are not tavourable to prices holding up on 
their merits. Mark the qualification, for I refer to 
past action, and am justifying the zourse which the 
ereat importing houses have taken, since its wisdom 
has been called in question. Under different cireum- 
stances a different policy might be pursued or attempted ; 
it may, indeed, be that the time is very near when 
sellers will be in a munch stronger position. If so, indi- 
vidual judgment and action will effect what is 
wanted It is a grave matter that those who hold 
a fiduciary position either as managing agents, direc- 
tors, or brckers, should be publicly charged with 
mismavagement amounting to dereliction of duty. 

But they need no justification. Facts must convince 
reasoning fail, and Mr. Shillington, with candour if 
doing him infinite eredit, has quoted figures which 
put him and “Observer” out of court. What does he 
tell us? That although ten million pounds more have 
come from India not a pound more haa heen con- 
sumed in England. Larger coneumption at any cost 
is, therefore, an absolute neceseity to us ; and we have 
now the satisfaction of seeing more being used than 
ever before. Rut would this be the case if supplies 
had been kept back, and the field left free to the 
sellers of Yhina and Ceylon tea? I am really ashamed 
to re-stete the elementary principles of economics ; 
but itis the A. B.O. of trade that consumption ex- 
pands when distributors hold atocks and shrinks when 
they do not, and the reason is obvious—they have 
become ce-partners with the producer, directly inter- 
ested in pushing the sale of his prodact. 

What isto be the upshot of this correspondence? A 
fuller appreciation, it may be, of tha complexity of_ 
tle problems which face us; a check, I hope, to the 
passing of hasty and immature criticism upon others, 
but most certainly uot any discouragement of co- 
operation among producers. ‘lust is most earnestly to 
be desired, bunt let its aim ba something practical, 
fraught with substantial benefis to every individual 
man of them. The confinement of produstion within 
certain limits would be such an aim—but even that 
would be useless if the Ceylon planters refused to join 
hands with us; for ifarecuction in India is to be the 
signal for on increase in Ceylon, we had far better 
fight for our own hand, and brace ourselves for the 
struggle which tha prophets of evil say is inevitable, 
Remember, that when it was seen ten months ago 
that the Indian crop was short and the price rising, 
word was passed round Ceylon to make all the tea 
they could¥—jhe object being, of course, to hasten 


“ There was no such combination; the large quan- 
tities of tea, were made because under the influence of 
the weather the bushes flashed luxuriantly.—Ep, 7, A. 


Frpruary 1, 1892. | 


the displacement of Indien. It was done, and who 
can blame the Ceylon plsnters? But they smashed 
our market, and their own too, and oreated the 
position in which we now jointly find ourselves— 
which, after all, is not so bad as it might be.— 


Yours, &e. Vis Unita Forrior. 
——<$_—_____—_—_-- 
THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN ASSAM. 


More than one leading planter has written to us 
to point cut the evils of the present system of re- 
cruiting labour for the Assam tea gardeas. We do 
not doubt that the matter has the attention not only 
ef Government but of the agency houser, and thut 
allthat is possible is being doze to remedy the evil. 
It may strengthen their hands if we try to cousider 
briefly where the trouble lies. Statistics seem to show 
that Assam absorbs every year from 30,000 to 50,000 
immigrauts. We have every reason to believe that 
he planters would gladly take an even Jarger supply 
if the districts of recruitmest could furnish it. 
During the Isst five years the average number of ad. 
ults sent to Aseam was 29,775, and of children 
9,302. In 1889, a year of ‘xceptionally large ex- 
portation, no less than 37,548 adults end 18,310 
children were sent to Assam. It seems to be 
admitted that the supply of ussful coolies, suited 
to the conditions of tea garden life is failing. 
Planters go further afield, to Ganjam, Jubbulpore 
and other remote places, and presnmbly have to pay 
more. Hyen these remoteregources of supply must fail 
in time, for the Indianryot does not migrate so readily 
as the Irish peasant, and the most vigorous recruiting, 
the mos lavish expenditure is not likely to make any 
very sensible impression upon the crowded population 
of the recruiting districts. 

At the end of 1889 the total labour force of Assam 
was 390,463. During 1890, 36,000 coolies, nearly 10 
per cent, were imported; 17,000 in round numbers en- 
tered into contracts in Assam, 7,000 were received 
from other gardens, 500 deserters were recaptured, 
14,000 remained on the gardens after the expiry of 
their contracts, gorse 23,000 were ‘ otherwise ob- 
tained,” and there were 10,)00 births. Altogether 
the additions to the present or prospective labour 
foreo camo to about 107,500 souls. This would 
have been an ample if it had been a real increase. 
It is instructive to balance against this the de- 
ductions: 4,500 coolies were trausferred to other 
gardens (a number curiously less than the num- 
ber received from other gardens), 50,600 left with 
permission, 14,000 died, 13,000 deserted, 7,500 labourers 
already working on gardens were put under contract, 
and about 400 coolies had their contracts cancelled for 
various reasons. Altogether there sre about 90,000 
souls to be written off. The met increase, therefore, 
was only about 17,500 and this in spite of 10,000 births 
and 36,000 new immigrants. Assuming that all the 
coolies who entered into contracts locally (17,000) and 
all the coohes ‘‘ otherwise obtained ” (23,000) were all 
old hands who re-engaged themselves, there was still 
a substantive and actual increase of 46,000 souls to the 
garden population. That the net increase was only 
17,600 shows that the losses are heavy. Now it must 
be remembered thatthe cost of importing 36,000 new 
coolies was probably not legs, at a very moderate com. 
patation, than two millions of rupees. This is the actual 
cost to the employer of landing 36,000 new, raw and, for 
a long time, perfectly useless hands in Assam. Many 
of these are bad bargains and represent a dead 
loss. As competition increases, the number of 
bad bargains increases, and there is an_ in- 
creasing tendency on the part of contractors to 
send up men from parts of India, the climatic and 
other conditions of which do no: fit them for 
garden labour, The actaal cost of really gcod 
working hands is therefore greater than our 
estimafe. On the other hand, the labour laws 
enable omp/oyers to pay coolies a less rate of wage 
than would be possible under a system of free 
competition in labour, and gcoordingly a portion of 
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| tbe initisl expenditure is recouped in this way. But 
it is obviously inadvisable that employers of labour 
should be tempted in times of pressure, and on 
gardens which do not pay, to reduce wages to a 
minimum. One of the most important tasks which 
fall to the lot of an inspector of labourers is to 
satisfy himself that wages are adequate for healthy 
existeuce, But he is compelled to rely on averages; 
and some coolies, especially in the working season 
earn such good wages that many coolies may earn 
very poor wages without greatly affecting the 
average. Obviously wages are a very important 
item in dealing with the Jabour question and es- 
pecially when it is remembered that the problem of 
increasing the area of exterior supply seems impossible 
of solution. 

The way cf deliverance seems to lie in conserving 
the existing Jabour force. What can be done in this 
direction? A high death-rate as compared with that 
ofthe ordinary rustic population is perhaps inevitable, 


especially on wewly cleared gardens. Locking to 
ths conditions of tea garden life, to the fact 
that the women work out of doors as well as 


the men, that many of 
matised new 


the coolies are uvaccli- 
importations, it is perbaps surpri- 
sing that tho birth-rate does not fall extremely 
lfar behind the death-rate. But it is clear that 
of the 50,000 coolies who refused to renew their 
agreements and the 13000 deserters, a very 
arga propo rtion were lost to Assam, or at all 
events to toe tea gardens. Some may have set- 
tled in the province as ordinary peasants, 
but tho majority would seem to have disappeared. 
This is a very serious evil, when the cost of procuring 
new labour and the admitted evils cf the present 
system of recruiting are remembered. Ssmething may 
possibly be done in the way of reducing the death. 
late, and the Government of India have very properly 
ordered stern measures to be taken with gar- 
dens which persistently show a high mortality. 
Bat from the employer’s point of view the most 
disheartening thing 1s the loss of able-bodied 
labour by other causes than death. That 13,000 coolies 
should have deserted in a single year is a serious 
matter when coolies are s0 expensive. We are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the details of tea-garden 
management to know whether many of these deser- 
ters engaged themselves on other gardens. The net 
deficit would seem to shew that tnis is not the case. 

The conclusion to which we are driven is that a 
great part of the labour force of Assam is kept in 
the province by the artificial means of the labour law. 
This law can be defended on the ground that labourers 
who have cost so much to import may righteously be 
deprived of their liberty for a while, and may be 
bound to labour for a term of years at a fixed 
rate of wages. But it seems clear that labour 
under these conditions is not really popular. The 
planting industry of Assam has been in full force 
and vigour for many years. Its conditions must be 
well-known by this time in the parts of India from 
which coolies are chiefly recruited. Yet the net in- 
crease last year, deducting the 10,000 births of ohil- 
dren who, at present at all events, are not available 
for work, was under 8,000, though at least 36,000 
souls were actually, and at enormous expense, im: 
ported. 

We hopes the suggestion we have to mate may not 
bo regarded as a truism. There ara many obvious 
truths which are not alwaysapplied to practical lite. 
Surely the remedy for the exorbitant expense of 
importation lies in the more careful conversation of 
the coolies who have found their way to Assam. 
At present coolies are kept on the gardens chiefly, 
as we have said, by the artificial means of the labour 
law, and by mere ¢rxertia. Some districts—and, judging 
by thelast Immigration Report of the Assam Govern- 
ment, Sylhet seems to be one of them—have a 
sufficient supply of labour. Probably in such distriots 
local conditions favour tho labourer, and especially 
tend to make his wages sufficient for his comfort, 
health and happiness. These,it is noticeable, are the 
very districts in which importation is cheap ; they 
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possess a comparstively lage indigenous population, 
which supplies rice and other food stuff to the coolies. 


Apparently the ayersge rate of wages in lesa 
popular districts ought to be much higher 
than in districts where feod is cheaper and 


easier to be had. This may seem a bard gaying 
to the planters, who may object that itisin these very 
digtricts thatthe expense and difficulty of importation 
hecome a crushing charge. ‘ Whence,’ be may uot 
unreasonably ask, “ am I to recoup myself for the 
expense cf importing fresh supplics?” Perhaps tie 
best reply is to turn to the Immigration Report for 
concrete instances. Welook up the wage listsat paga 
17, and confine oureeives, for simplicity, to men’s 
wages elone. IntheSurma Valley the average wages 
of men unaer the Act, taking five sub-divisions from 
west to cast (the gardens furthest east being more 
remote and probably less popular) is as follows :— 
R4-3-1, R6-10-7, 3-14-10, R8-12-1, and finally in 
Cachar R4-8-6. But these figures are not sv interest- 
ing asthose of the Assam Valley proper, where the 
Jocal conditions vary far more widely in different 
distriotr, and where, in Upper Assam, the coolie popu- 
lation bearsa far larger proportion to the indigenous 
people. Lakhimpur, st the head of the Valley, 
has an immigrant population of over 70,000 
out of a total of abcut 300,000. The average 
wage in this valley, going agein from west to east, 
is—Kamrup, R3-15-2; Darrong, R5-8-8; Nowgoug, 
R4-13-5; Sibsagar, R4-14-4; and Lakhimpur R65 4-4. 
“It is plain onthe face of ib that wages do not increase 
by leaps and bounds as we travel into districts where 
the coolie ig expensive to get and hard to keep. 
But the figures hardly show how equal the wages 
are throughout the Valley. In the districts of Upper 
Assam the average is plainly kept up by the high 
wages paid to exceptionally useful coolies. While in 
Lower and Oentral Assam the highest wages paid to 
any Act coolie did not exceed R8 in Sibsagar so much 
as R15-4 and in Lakhimpur so much as R13-1-6 was 
earned by exceptionally good men, It may be taken 
roughly that the average rate of wageisabout Rd some 
coolies earning two or three times as much, the mejority 
earping less. Now in 1890, the district of Lakhimpur 
imported7 ,668adultcoolies (a much smaller number than 
that of the previous year). This probably repe- 
gented an expendituro cf not less than K3,83,400, much 
of it spent on useless and unsatisfactory coolies. Now 
the annual strength of Act and non-Act aculta and 
children in that district in 1890, was 72,128 souls. 
Assuming that exch and all of these earned an average 
of R5 a month, thetotal expenditure only comes: to 
R3,60,640, - Ia other words the wages of all the exist- 
ing labour force for a month are le3s, and probably 
much less, than the cost of importing the year’s supply 
of new coolics. Aud we must bearin mind that old 
and seasoned coolies are infinitely better worth paying 
than raw and uvhealthy new-comers. This is proved 
by the extremely high wages paid in individual cases. 
It can hardly be denied that the effect of the labour 
law is to keep down wages. Not only are coolies not 
under the Act better paid asa rule, but the Act by 
reducing competioion hasa tendency to keep down the 
wages of even free men. Is the advantayo s0 ob- 
tained compensated for ‘by the tcemenadous drain on 
the labour force, which would probably be enormously 
Jessened if more money were spent on the coolies who 
are already on the gardens. The question is per- 
haps one which can only be authoritatively settled by 
professional planters, but the suggestion is one which 
we think it behoyes them to consider. We suggest 
that the ultimate effect of the labour law is to increase 
the expense of importation, and that the money would 
be better spent in couserving the coolies who are now 
in Assam than in paying arkatis and contractors in 
Madras, the North-Western Provinces and Ohota 
Nagpur for looking for fresh labouz. We are aware 
that large sums of money are spent on lines, wells, 
hospitals. But what the coolie likes is good wages 
To higher wages Assam must come at last; even rail, 
way communication will not avert that necessity. At 
present enormous sums are spent on importing labour, 
and other sums of which we havono account are spent 
ou maintaining useless and unprofitable hands, Oould 


not a portion of this be divertei to stop the drain of 
seasoued and time-expired labour? We bayve not gone 
into details: we have drawn our figures from the 
publishea official reports, our arguments from an im- 
partial and uninterested consideration of the Goyern- 
meut statistic. Planters will be sable to supply de- 
tuiled criticism of our conc!usions.— Pioneer. 
—o——_ —— 
BARK AND DRUG RHPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
London, Dee. 9. 
QuININE.—No further transacticn are reported today 
At the auctions 3,000 oz. Brunswick quininein tins were 
offered. No one was heard to bid, except’ the broker 
himse'f. He declared loudly, amid some luughter,| that 
the lot was sold at 9d per oz. 
London, Dee. 10. 


QUININE.—Remains in an exceedingly dull condition. For 
German brands in bulk 9d per oz is still the mneerest 
quotation, and w- hear of small sales (about 2,000 oz.) at 
that figure this week. ‘It may interest you to know,” 
writes a New York correspondent, ‘‘that quinine is in a 
very bad way here. A well-known London dealer hzs 
been sending one of the German brands here on con- 
signment (40,000 oz), and isselling itfor any price it will 
bring. Nobody appears to know what his object is, but 
we think that he wants to get rid of the stuff at any 
price, as the market is going lower, and he cannot sell 
it in London. The price he is selling at today nets him 
the parity of 83d, Jess 5 per cent in London. ‘That is, 
if we bought at 84d, less 5 per cent f.0.b. London, and 
sold here at 18c, Jess 1 per cent usual New York terms, 
we would come out even 


a oe Se g 
THe Pervyran MiNine InpustRy is likely to receive 
a filip by the important discovery made by Don 
Pedro Felix Remy, au eminent mineralogist of Lima, 
and Mr. H. Guillaume, the Consul-General for Peru 
at Southampton, bas done well in calling attention 
to the Same in the Minglish papers. A large number 
of silver mines in Peru haye hitherto been unpro- 
ductive by reason of the silver ores being muxed 
with zinc, Known as the ‘“ blende,”’ but Dr. 
Remy bas discovered a@ method by which the 
silver can bs extracted from these ores, with the 
result that mines which haye hitherto been looked 
upon as worthless are now likely to tura oui most 
valuable piroverties.—Colonies and India. 
Coca-PRopuction in JAvA.—According toa recent 
report of the director of ihe Botanical Gardens at 
Buitenzorg the experimental cultivation of Hryth- 
roxylon bolivianum has been entirely abandoned 
there. Theinfluence of light, of manuring and of 
trimming upoa the cccaine percentage ol the leaves 
ig now being studied at the gardens, but the 
experiments are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
enable conclusions tobe drawo from them. So far 
it can only be stated that the experience at 
Buitenzorg fully corroborates the conclusion arrived 
at by Messrs. Zimmer & Co., of FHrankiort, that 
ihe new leaves, just developed, are far richer in 
cocaine than the older leaves. According to Van 
Romburg the percentage is from 2-3 to 2'4 in the 
former and from 0:7 to 1:75 in the latter. But 
Hryihroxylon bolivianum only contains 0-55 per cent 
Gocuine. investigations (fruitless so iar) are algo 
being made to find a simple method for the pre- 
paration of cocsine.—Chemist and Druggist, Dec. 12th 
How to Senp Fouwsrs By Mais.—Cut them 
carly in the morning aud iet them stand in water 
some hours before packing, s0 a3 to absorb moisture 
enough to prevent them withering, in which case 
they will not need to be sprinkled after they are 
in the box, Pack in a light wooden box lined 
with cotton batting and covered with tissue paper. 
Lay the flowers not on top of each other, but in 
rows side by side, the blossoms of each row on 
the stems of their neighbours and as close as possi- 
ble; cover with paper and cotton; see that the 
lid of the box is secure fastened, and remember 
to write on one corner ‘Cut Flowers,” as that 
Will insure the package being carefully and quickly 
handled.—Harper's Young People, 
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CONSUMPTION OF TEA AND COFFER 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


There would seem to be little doubt that the 
proximity to the United States of the greatest coffee- 
producing country in the world, Brazil, must have 
strongly influenced the national taste, which leads to 
& consumption of the berryin the States represented 
by figures equal to over 7-fold those which stand 
for tea. The consumption per capita of tea was 
1:39 lb. in 1880; it rosea to 1°54 Ib. in the following 
‘year, went down to 1:09 1b. in i884, rose again to 1:49 
lb. in 1887, and sank to 1:32 lb. in 1891. Tea 
has, in truth, risen only from an average consumption 
of about 75 millions of pounds in the first three 
yoars of the sories to about 81 millions in’ the 
last three, in the face of a large increase:of popula- 
tion. A taste for tea has, therefore, to be revived 
as well as created in the United States, and there 
may be, in favour of such efforts during the 
Ohicago Exhibition, a deficient supply of coffee 
from Brazil in consequence of political troubles. 
As matters stand the history of coffee in the 
dozen years presents the most marked contrast to 
that of tes. The total consumption has risen from 
less than 440 millions to 511 millions of pounds. 
There have been fluctuations in the consumption 
per head as prices advanced or receded, from 8-78 
lb. up to 9°61 lb, and down to 8:241b. The latter is 
the figure for 1891 against 1°32 1b. only, for tea, so 
that the consumption of coffee is now in the United 
States very nearly eight times that of tea, while of 
the tea consumed, only a mere fractional part is the 
growth of Ooylon. In the United States alone, 
therefore, apart from, other portions of America, 
there is ample room for the exercise of all the 
energy which can be exercised by the represen- 
tative of Oeylon and his assistants at the Chicago 
World’s Fair.—The following are tho figures we 
have been analysing :— 

IMPORTS OF TEA, 


Net imports. Value. Pe roe 
Year. Pounds, Dollars, Pepelet a 
ounds, 
1880 +» / 69,894,769 18,983,368 139 
1881 oe 19,180,849 . 20,225,418 1.54 
1882 ee 6 4191,060 18,975,046 1.47 
1883 + 69,597,945 16,278,894 1.30 
1884 + 60,061,944 -12,313;200 1.09 
1885 «» ) 66,874,865 13,135,782 1.18 
1886 +» 78,873,151 15,485,265 1,37 
1887 .. 87,481,186 16,365,633 1.49 
1888 eo. 983,944,647 = 18,154,171 1.40 
1889 oe (79,192}253 12,561,812 1.28 
1890 e+» 183,494,956 12,219,643 1.33 
1891 v  82;395,924  °18,639.785 1.32 
IMPORTS OF COFFEE 
‘Net Per 
Imports. Value. Capita 
Year. Pounds, Dollars. Populat’n. 
1880...  .. 1440;128,888 59,416,196 8°78 
1881... ss 423,276,472 525388 ,833 8°25 
1882... 485,579,289 142,815,097 8:30 
1883... 478,502,125 38,155,251 8°91 
1884... 508,632,863 46,955,394 9°26 
1885... 589,264,356 43,389,270 9-61 
1886... 587,211,781 40,145,304 9 36 
1887... «« 500,819,587 53,416,200 8-53 
1888... 408,562,775 68,670,737 6°81 
1889... 561,132,100 72,139,897 9°16 
1890... 490,161,900 76,750,979 7°83 
1891... ey 611,041,459 94,612,119 8:24 


A 
DENDROCALAMUS GIGANTEUS. 


One of the fine clumps of this noble bambu is 
now in flower on Abbotsford estateon the border 
of the Dimbuldandaoya at an olevation of 4,650 
ft, The original stook was obtained from Peradeniya 
from re Mr. Thwaites in 1874, soyenteon yoars 


ago, and the stems are now from 80 to 100 ft. 
high, and have for several years past supplied 
capital spouting, fencing, and roof tiles. The 
flowering clump is exactly opposite the new factory 
in course of erection, and this is considered to be 
an exceedingly lucky omen by the natives. So 
mote it be! Floreat Cha, not literally, but symboli- 
cally. 


> ——_-— 


CEYLON TEA IN RUSSIA. 


Planters’ Association, Secretary’s Office, 
Kandy, 26th Dec. 1891. 
Srr,—I beg to enclose copy of letter from Mr. M. 
Rogivue, Moscow, transmitting his report, together 
with accounts, with reference to his mission to Russia 
to make known and push the sale of Ceylon Tea in 
that Empire,—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
: A. PHILIP, 
Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Oeylon. 


TEA Funp, 
Moecow, 18/30th Nov. 1891, 

A. Philip, Esq., Secretary to the Planters’ Assooia- 
tion, Kandy. 

Dear Sir,—I have duly reosived your two favours 
of the 21st and 24th June last, the contents of which 
had my best attention, with my sincere thanks to the 
Tea Fund Committee for their last grant of £250 
which I received in order through Mr, Wm. Martin 
Leake in London. 

By this opportunity I have now the pleasure to hand 
you my report of operations in Russia with account 
up to 3lst October last, showing receipts and expendi- 
ture in connection with my work; also extrects of 
letters and publications referring to Ceyloa Tea. 

I also beg to advise the despatch by this same post 
of a packet addressed to you ‘Registered ’’ containing 
8 photos of my provinces, placards and other papers 
which may prove of some interest to the members 
of the Tea Fund. 

Would you perhaps kindly recommend to your Com- 
mittee that one of the Overland Ceylon news- 
papers should be sent regularly to me, the receipt of 
which would prove sometimes ofthe greatest interest 
to my clients interested iu Ceylon matters, and at 
any rate very agreeable to me. 

Apologizing to your Oommittee for the delay in 
sending yeport and acoounts,—I remain, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, (Signed) M. RocivuE. 


Moscow, November 1891. 
Maroseika, House Lebedieff. 

Report to the Ceylon Planters’ Association ‘ Tea 
Fond. ” 

Introduction of Ceylon Tea ivto Russia. 

Gentlemen of the Tea Fund Oommittee,—Sinoe my 
last xeport of the 13/35th April, my  occupa- 
tions have been so numerous and my work so absorb- 
ing, that I could not possibly sooner find time to 
give it a continuation. 

Up to that date, Ialready had sold 
and the Province :— 

- 220 f. 4 Russian |b. of tea inretail (packets only) and 

3,500 do do wholesale (packets and 
oases). 

I have since {mperted to Odessa on firm orders 
80 chests (about 8,500 Russian lb, (of an ordinary 
Pekoe Souchong, whioh quality is likely to take well 
amongst the common classes in the Caucasus snd 
the Astrakan Governments, and up to 31st October 
I sold from "my Moscow stook, renewed almost 
monthly :— 

9,142 Russian Ib, of tea in retail (packets only) and 

11,257 do do wholesale (packets and 
oases) of which 5,500 Bussian lb. in Nijini-Novgorod 
alone, when I had a Megazine during the whole time 
of the fair (from the 20th July to 10th September) 
and the rest in Moscow and the Province, the 
latter extending to the Orel, Witebak, Woronesk, 
Tambof, Hursk, Kief, Karkoff, Riazan, Saratoff, 
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Riga, etc. Governments where this tea is now 
mostly known, drunk pure and appreciated by thou- 
Bands of people. 

T have agents in all the abovenamed Governmen's, 
and Depots for the sale of Ceylon Tea—on commis. 
sion or Otherwise—are permanently opened in everyone 
of their principal towns. In Nijini-Novgorod, after the 
fair at the special request of the general public, I have 
also opened, on my own account, a retail-wholessle 
Magazine where I have sold from the 12th September 
up to 31st October an average of 250]b per week, which 
I consider as being a very good beginning, very encour- 
@ging for the future, making me hopeful of doing 
there before long a considerable business, this Govern- 
ment being the centre of tea operations and the very 
one from and for in which a new article has to be 
introduced into Russia. 

A fact, however, worthy of notice is that St. Peters- 
burg and its Government has been, up to date, rather- 
more diffioult to convince; the public seems to be there 
more conservative as regards their taste for tea, and 
this field would thus require to be especially worked 
with extensive reclaim and largo sacrifices. 

Out of the 42,0001b. of tea I have importedinto Rus3ia 
up to date, the quantity sold in retail (packets) as 
shown above, since the opening of my business was 
allfor the general consumption, viz: the sorts from 
Rb. 1-60 to Rb. 3. tothe better public and the tea from 
Rb 1-20 to Rb 1-50 to the lower classes, workmen, 
peasants, ete. The wholessles (part in packets and 
part in cases) about 15,000 Jb. were made mostly to 
dealers and Tractirs (Public houses), 

The Moscow wholesale and retail merchants, large 
firms like Wogan & Oo., K. and 8. Pcpoff & Co., 
Goubkine, Rastargonieff, Bobkine, etc., have, I sm 
sorry to notice, not begun yet to buy from me, and 
this for the only reason that they are all against me 
On account of my having opened magazines for the 
sale in retail of pure Ceylon Tea, thus setting in 
competition with them against their rubbish “Chiness” 
and for mixtures of “Ceylon and Ohinese,’ but now 
they import largely Oeylon kinds from London,* 
used here for blending purposes, and it is an indis- 
puable fact, the accompanying extracts of a letter 
from Mr. Seaton, ex-Assam tea planter, who intercst- 
ed himself so much in the welfare of the introduc- 
tion of Oeylon and Indian Teas in Russia and who 
was here, last year with me, will testify it, that 
since I am here the export of “Oeylon tea” from 
London to Russia, has considerably increased. I wish 
I could furnish statistics of import in Russia, but 
these are very difficult to procure here; it would be 
easier to get statistics in London of the exports to 
Russia. 

Smaller houses have often bought my teain quan- 
tities of 10 to 15 casesat a time; also for the blending 
of Chinese. This is done now so largely and in such 
proportions for “Ceylon” that all these firms are 
damaging their names as well as theic marks for good 
Ohinese, thus likely without seeing it, accustoming by 
degree the Russian public to the taste of “ Ceylon” 
and therefore helping me greatly snd serving con- 
siderably our cause and interests. This also will be 
testified by the letter (translation attached) of a Karkoff 
Ruesian merchant, who takes the greatest interest in 
the Ceylon staple. 

REGARDING PRicks.—Six months, ago, when the ster- 
ling exchange was at Rb. 8:50 ver £ st. and the gold 
agio (duty is always paid in gold) relatively low about 
35 o/o,a tea costing in London 103. could be Jaid 
down in Moscow at Kb. 1:10 kop. Russian ]b. duty paid, 
now that the exchange has gone to over Ib. 10°50 
per £ st. and the agio is fluctuating up to 73 0o/o, 
the very same tea turns up to Rb. 1:50 kop., duty 
paid, in Moscow, 2 difference of fully 400/o, The 
above pricea for “ Oeylon” compered with the prices for 
“Qhinese” are in favour of the former, because notwith- 
standing their purity and economy, it is now ascer- 
tained by many that a Ceylon Tea sold here at 
say Rb. 2 per lb. is of far better quality than any 


4 Which the figures for exports from Britsin to 
Rugsia do not seem to hear out.—Hp, 7, A, 


mixture of Chinese and Oeylon sold at same price ; 
I have been often told that my pure Ceylon at say 
Rb. 160 per lb. is of much better quality than tea 


at Rb. 2 from Popoff, Tillippoff or other retailers. 


REcLAME.—This, as I have already po‘nuted out, is 
the “key’’ tothe success, the “main hinge” in the 
enterprise. To push an article, to introduce a new 
product, reclame and advertisements are absolutely 
necessary ; itis the same in every eountry of the world; 
and in Russia when, I may say, this is carried by all 
on a very large and extensive scale-—perfectly well 
understood enormous sums being given away for this 
purpose—it ough+ certainly to be done especially when 
the object in question is to change the taste of 
thonsande of people accustomed to an article solely 
keown by them which never had a like one to compete 
with. For Ceylon tea it is not thousands, but many 
thousands of Roubles whish ought to be spent now— 
after its introduction—for its extension all over this 
country, and I wish I could do as much as the enter- 
prising American mer- chant who is now spending a 
sum of 40,000 Dollars in the reclame for Ceylon tea in 
the United States, as will be shown by the interesting 
article published recently in the “Pycckoe Odozpirine”* 
Russisn Review, of which I ettach herewith a transla- 
tion. 

Tenvex accounts showing first expenditure made in 
trying to attain these ends, and I will draw again 
the attention of your Committee on the neceseity of 
much more funds to be sacrificed in order to con- 
tinue the work and obtain the desired results, as it 
must be well understood that although some progress 
has evidently been made, much more remains to be 
done before Russia gets its tea supplics direct and 
regularly from Ceylon. 

After having preliminarily advertised in newspapers 
and by other different means, my reclame began 
with the opsning of my magazine {Maroseika, House 
Lebledieff) of which the accompanying photos perhaps 
will prove of some interest in Oeylon, in order to 
give the public the possibility of buying this tea in 
packets and drink it pure. Placards, price-currents, 
fly-bills, reclame, books, etc. (as per accompanying 
specimen) have been printed and distributed abundantly 
all over the country and especially in the Kiosk 
opened at the French Exhibition in Moscow where 
tea in packets aad in cup was sold and presented 
to the public dmiog five months. 

In a commercial point of view this Kiosk was 
a complete failure, Rb. 2,000 and more have been 
dropped, but it was and is still very noticeable 
tbat it did a great deal of good as well in Moscow 
as in the province, the sale having thus much inoreased. 
Another reclame of great weight was the Nijipi 
Novgorod Fair about which I have already written 
above ; tLere I may say, selling tea in packets of Alb. 
3lb. 1b ond 1lb. Ihave given to many thous nds of 
people of all classes and of almost all parts of the 
country, the means of tasting the pure and genuine 
article and I do not think it is boisterous} of myself 
to predict for the next Fair there, a very consider- 
able business, if Iam in a position to bring on that 
market the necessary quantity of tea todo it. If 
calculate that about 50,000 lb. could easily be sold 
there (retail and wholesale) during the forty days 
the Fair lasts. 


Parp AGENTs were also engaged by me to visit Moscow 
and the Province, offering my tea ,in private houses, 
restau ants, hote’s, tractirs, «tc. in fact in every 
place where tea is drunk, and, the result was that 
many of these have been gained to the cause of 
Oeylon tea and became my regular customers, ag 
they very soon found out the great and indisputable 
economy inusing it. Many, however, are still re- 
luctamt to its pecular taste compared with ‘ Chivese” 
and it will requiro a great deal more work of per- 


* Mr. Rogivue evidently wrote the name in 
Russian. ‘‘Pyeckos” should be “ Russky.” ‘‘ Odoz- 
pirine ” is beyond us.—Ep. 7. A. 

+ Mr. Rogivuo meant to say “boastful,’—EDp. 7, A. 
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Suasion to convince them that this 


drinkable ! 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the press bas also been used 
by me on a moderate scale and proportioned to my 
This is no 
item wheo done properly, 
success, and 
present 


generous entertainments,liberalities of champagne such 


means as the medium of reclame. 
doubt a very expensive 
but would be of great help for our 


if I could, by some. intelligent’ sacrifices, 


like extravapgancies gain the hearts of the reduction 
of our best newspapers and induce them to write now 
and then some favourable arlicles on Oeylon and 
Oeylon products, Tea especially. We would undoubtedly 
carry the cause before long. There are many other 
ways of doing good reclamo, but even when done 
judiciously it requires much larger sacrifices of money 
than I can afford. 

REGARDING BusiNEss IN GENERAL.—As your Commit- 
tee is aware I, backed up bya firm in London have 
established myself in Moscow os part proprietor and 
maveger of the “ Ceylon Tea and Produce Agency of 
Russia,’’sellingin my Magazine Tea, Coffee, and Cinna- 
mon, also Cocoa, of which I have small stocks, and 
other arttcles (only Oeylon) on commission. The 
business so far, proportioned to my modest capital 
about £st. 2,000 has shown pretty well satisfactory to 
enable me, with the aid of your funds, to cover 
expenses and to get now convinced that if it were 
done on a more important scale, with a larger capital 
sufficient to conduct a well ordained reclame and to 
pormit the import of larger invoices of tea leaving ready 
money at disposal for the clearance of duty whenever 
required,such a business would prove before long a well 
paying and lucrative concern. My capital is evidently 
not large enough to give the enterprise the desired 
rapid and noticeable progress or extension; I missed 
the sales—on this and the Nijini-markets—of many 
hundred chests of tea for the want of above-mentioned 
conveniences and this, I must gay, rather impressed 
against me the public who at first expected to find in 
the Oommissioner of the Ceylon P. A. Tea Fund for 
Russia represcutative of a large commercial company 
able and prepared to invest millions in such an 
important enterprise. 

In Russta most of the business are done on credit 
allowing to purchasers up to 9 und even 12 months’ 
terms; mg retail sales are all for ready money. At 
the opening:of my business, I have, however been obliged 
to give also credit tosome extent in order to facilitate 
the introduction of our tea, but, although I have 
been lucky enough not to lose anything of importance, 
now that the circumstances are getting so critical 
and business so difficult by bad crops, famine, ete. 
all over Russia. I have established my business on 
the safe basis of the strictest cash conditions which 
were, of course, somewhat troublesome at the begin- 
ning, but to which the amateurs of pure Ceylon tea 
must tow submit. 

Resuming the foregoing, I may safely say that 
Oeylon tea is now partly introduced into Russia, 
sold, drunk and appreciated as pure to and 
by o great number of people of all classes and 
that it only requires for the extension, the develop- 
ment of its import and sale all over the country, a 
well established enterprise, with a sufficient capital 
capable of importing large quantities to be distributed 
on the principal Russian markets, of clearing duty 
on whatever quantity required ata time, of opening 
magazines for the sale of tea in retail and wholesale 
in all the principal towns of this great Empire and 
of advertising on an extensive scale and well con- 
ducted manner, especially through the press. 

From the above figures it will be seen that out of 
the 42,000 lb, Ceylon tea Ihave up to date imported 
to Russia, 34,000 lb. have been already sold with an 
increase of about 3,400 lb. per month for the last six 
months from lst of May to 31st October. As pointed 
out Icouid have much exceeded there figures, and it 
is my firm belief that out of the about 70 millions 
of tea yearly consumed in Russia one-fourth could 
why not ?—become Ceylon tea before five years ha 
elapsed, if its import were properly pushed forwa 
the more when considering that Qhinegg qualiti 


beverage is 


are visibly decreasing gradually. 

I still would strongly impress upon all the Oeylon 
planters the necessity of their tea packages being of 
better make and in stronger condition; slso more 
evenly tared in order to prevent further complaints 
on these respects. 

And should the business take the desired and ¢x- 
pected proportions, I would recommend as an important 
and indispensable factor the establishment of a pur- 
chasing forwarding agency with blending store in 
Oolombo. 

It remains to me, gentlemen, in submitting the 
accompanying accounts to the examination of your 
Committee to beg for the continuation of their support 
inthe welfare of an enterprise, which has now #0 
entirely taken possession of me, that it is my acle 
object to bring it to an end,* and trusting your Oom- 
mittee will understand that my not having furnished 
sooner and more frequently reports of my doings was 
only due to want of time—I beg to remain, gentle. 
men, &c., (Signed) M. Rogivvr, 


(Appendix to Mr, Rogivue's Report.) 
TRANSLATION, 


Mr. M. Rogivue, Moscow. 

Dear Sir,—After having bought from you a small 
lot of Oeylon Tea, I sold it with the greatest care 
directly to consumers whereby I had the opportunity 
to get the opmion of several and to convince myself 
of its superiority over China Tea. 

The consumers immediately appreciated the strength 
of its infusion and its fine colour and generally praised 
the agreeable, though perhaps somewhat peculiar 
state to which they however soon get accustomed. 

Lately many large firms began to mix Osylon Tea 
to China, therewith accustoming the public by degrees 
to the taste of Qsylon Tea. For this reason the con- 
sumers buy willingly pure Ceylon Tea with preference 
to Chinese on account of its economy and strength, 

For the extension of this article it is necessary to 
Open here a special magazine under your own firm. 
Iam thoroughly convinced that the sale of Ceylon 
Tea would be successful as well in retail as by 
wholesale if you would give the buyers convenient 
discount and credit. With energetic work and good 
management of the business it would be easy to 
gain ina short time agreat many purchasers, 

Many people who bought from me your Ceylon tea 
now refuse to return to Chinese and this is'a guarantee 
to me that by proper dealing in this special business 
this article would soon make its way amongst the 
public. According to atove mentioned advautages I 
would propose the opening here of a nicely put up, 
well fitted small magazine which management I am 
willing to take under certain conditions, 

Karkoff, the centre of business for the South of 
Russia, has six yearly fairs visited by numerous 
merchants which makes this place the most favourable 
for the introduction of this article. 

All the important tea firms like K,. S. Popoff, 
Kostorgujew Khinonchine, Wogan eto. have here large 
stores and magazines, 

If youare willing to give me for some years the 
management of this business, within a limited radius, 
I would be ready to come over to Moscow in order to 
arrange matters with you.—Waiting your reply, I 
remain etc 

(Sign.) 


Karkoff, Oct, 24th. 


F. AssMan, 


Extract of an article in the Pycchoe Odozporrie 
(Russian Revue.) 

The Oeylon tea, worthy of the ‘nighest praise for 
all its good and predominent qualities, is now exported 
in considerable quantity ‘o England. As a proof of the 
aa it 18 making in the trade we give the following 


Export from Jet Oct. 83 to 13th June 84— 263,464 lb. 


do dq lst do 84 to 13th do 85— 461,559 ,, 
do do 1st do 85 to 138th do 86—106,2302 ,, 
do do Ist do 86 to 138th do 87—188,4307 ,, 
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which show that during these four years the export 
of this article increased eightfold. . Stimulated by 
these rapid progress, the Ceylon Planters decided to 
avail themselves of the American markets and lately 
made a first attempt by shipping to the United 
States 6,000 lb. of Ceylon tea. For its Reclame alone 
an onbernriaing yankee had the boldness to spend 40,000 
ollars. Z 


CEYLON Tea Funp, 
Expenses connected with the LIntrodustion 


of Ceylon Tea in Russia. 


1890. General Expenses £ sg. d.  Rbs. 
June-July—Album and. box for 
Ceylon photos .. sioel al 0; 


0 

From Lausanne to London ..6 0 O 
A fortnight’s stay in London 

(hotle carriage &c.) -12 0 #0 
Second class Oook, ticket from 

London to St. Petersburg 

(with luggage &o,) 14 O 0 
Stay in Berlin and Kenigsberg, 

carriage &ec. .. ce 
Priuting of circulars, tea labels 

business cards, paper for 

packing, tea samples &©.5 0 0 
Messrs. Malcolm, Kearton & 

Co., London, invoice for 


tea samples .. 7.43 ° 49 0 
—— 728 50 
8 14 0 


Duty on 740 Russ. tea’ 
samples, customs and Hrehange 684 50 
charges ale ae . 
Rent of small godown in St. 
Petersburg for storing and 
packing tea .. 00 17 00 
Xpenses in St. Petersbur, 
(services), hotel, interpre- 
ter, entertaining, advertis- 
ing, printing, tips, tele- 
grams, postages 06 165 00 
July-Sept.—From St. Petersbur, : 
to Moscow with luggage 
and samples .. ue 
36 days in Moscow, hotel, 
carriages, tips, eutertain- 
ing, interpreter, advertis- 
ing, newspapers, telegrams, 
postages, &c. .. oe 510 00 
Trip'to Nijni Novgorod (yearly ti) 00 


fair) .. sie oo 
From Moscow to St. Peters- 

81 00 
75 00 


36 35 


burg .. 90 oe 
7 days’ stay in St. Petersburg, 
osrriages &c. .. ae 
From St. Petersburg to Hull 
and London .. sof) ikoyre) 
Fortnight’s stay in London, 
making arrangements for 
returning back to ae 150 «#0 
Oct.—From London to St. Peters- 
' burg .. a0 15 O O 335 75 
Nov.—Six days’ Btay in St. Peters- 
bur hotel, carriages, 
havarpeetentlee! is 52 00 
From St. Petersburg to Mosco 30 00 
In Moscow trom 6th Noy. 1890 
to 13th Jan. 1891 making 
arrangements for estatab- 
lishing business, hotel 
interpreter, advertise- 
ment, printing, nee 
apers, entertaining, tips, 
Gaiaged SC, ase fo 630 00 


Rbs...3,405 10 


Started business in Moscow on the 13-16th Jan. 1891. 
Opening of my business on the 14-26th Jan, 1891. 
Part of Tea Fund money taken in the business. 


1891, Rbs. 
Jan.—Rent of an office, store, magazine at 
1,200 Rbs. a-year 4months inadvance 400 00 
Guilde (Licange), Police taxes ond sundry 
charges connected with the opening, 
signboard, carriage, &c. ... «» 15 00 
Office and Magazine furniture... -» 1,255 68 
Jan.-Aug.—4 months’ wages to tea packers 
and clerks aie =e «- 800 00 
Sundry charges (for 4:months Jan.-April) 750 00 
Opening advertisements in 5 newspapers 40 00 
Forwarding of 500 circulars ... an 55 00 
Rbs...3,515 63 
Part of the Tea Fund say Rbs. 1,700, 
TRAVELLING ACcouNTS. 
1891. $ 
Jan.—Trip to Tvanova Wosnesenske 55 48 00 
Feb. 2nd.—Second trip to do sew 35. 00 
April,—Trip to Nijni Novgorod preparing 
for the fair ... ap 64 00 
June.—Trip to Kurek-Kief Odessa «. 215 00 

Trip ofan assistant to Nijni Novgorod, 
returo by Kostroma and Yeroslay... 56 00 


Rbs.... 418 


1891— RECLAME, 
Jan.-Oct;—Subecription to an advertise- 
ment in the Asiatic Exhibition 


catalogue 50 ee 23 
Advertisement in St. Petersburg Official 

Gazette 6 times at Rbs. 8 as AS 
Printing and distribution of 10,000 

fly bills te a 05 


Mr, Shabert’s bill for advertisements 
for one month in 5 newspapers ... 97 
Printing of tea price currents 5,000 


at Rbs. 15 AM 5 75 
Advertisements in the Moscow Police 

Gazette 00 AD 10 
Bill Rochette for advertisements in 

hotels and restaurants =n 25 


15,000 tea books with and without 
price currents at Rbs, 15 200 


3,000 business cards at Rbs. 8 re 24 

Signboards and gold letters te Zenootch, 
Paker & Co. (Tea Depot) aoe 26 

Signboard for Tvanova Werneseske (Tea 


Depéot) 50 Sec 15 
2nd bill Shabert for advertisements for 
one month in 5 newspapers (Moscow 


00 


and the Province) ae 97 
Expenses and wages to ruaning agents 
in Moscow visiting teachers (public 
houses) restaurants and to province 
agents Ao rey 459 
500 placards ee we 850 
200 placards price currents “8 20 
Almenach Reclame (30,000 copies given 
away in all Russia ae 15 
Tracties Reclame (Permission to hang 
up placards in 50 tracties 260 35 
Advertising in the Keroker’s gratis 
edition in the form of a book to 
be distributed all over Russia to 
over 125,000 subscribers mee 40 
Rbs... 1,555 


Account Kiosk AT THE FRENCH EXHIBITION 
IN Moscow. 


1891— 

May-Sept. 
Rent of the Kiosk ... «a.» 1,500 
Decorating, painting &. oc 80 
Permission, police, reclame, tips &. ... 45 
Wages to a Jady for selling tea (5 months 


at Rbs. 50)... « 
Wages toa boy 5 months at Rbs. 10... 50 
Transport of tea, carriage and sundry 


expenses a oe 75 
Samovar expenses andtea samples given 
away See Ay 60 


70 


00 


Rbs...2,010 00 
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Nignt Novaorop Farr, 


1891. 

July-Sept.—Rent of a Magazine eee SOE a00 
Furniture and putting up a0 65 60 
Sigaboards An see 35 00 
Eleotric light cig Xe 16 00 
Guilde (License) Police taxes &. —s.. 72 00 
Advertisement in Newspapers, Fly bills, 

Printing and distribution easy 115,00 
Mr. Milavidoff, assistant w- 250 00 
Interpreter. 5 times at Rbs. 10 ous 50 00 
2 men for magazine, (2 months thei 

trips there and back, their messing 

and sundry chofges... oe = --00. 
A Watcher (artelohek) for two months... 40 00 
Running Agents, and tea samples to 

sundries oh Be 15047 00. 
M. R.’s 5 trips there and back, Hotel 

carriages &c. .. we 3800 00 

Rbs,... 1,667 00 
4 share for the Tea Fund, say Rbs.... 130 00 

Monty Recwivep From Ta Funp. 

1890-91 £ 8 Dp. 

Received in Colombo irom Mr, Philip... 33.45.6..08 

Received in London from Mr. Leake... BE ea aets) 

Reoeived in St. Petersburg from Mr. 

Leake through Messrs. Macolm, 
Kearton & Co, 600 Ree 33 6 «8 

Mr. Leake’s payment to Messrs, Mal- 

colm, Kearton & Co, for Tea samples 

(part value) as per special grant of 

the Tea Fund on wdc 30 00 0 
My cheque from Moscow account Zan- 

ker & Co.on Mr. Leake on 10 00 0 
My cheque from St. Petersburg 

account Em. Meyer & Co. on Mr. 

Leake ado ose t00 10 00 0 

Cash in London from Mr, Leake e 10 900 0 
do do do a0 50 00 0 
do do do 600 

circular notes ae ods 50 00 0 

Mr. Leake’s payment to Messrs. Mal- 

colm, Kearton & Oo. ... dc 25 90 0 
Received in Moscow from Mr. Leake 

draft on N. O, B. C. negotiated with 

Louned & Co. at 85 30 1600°93 

Loess Telegram to London 1:85 187 13 8 

Received from Mr, Leake through 

Mosers. Spence, Wallis & Co. London... 250 

At average exchange Robs. 85 656780 £772 13 8 

RECAPITULATION OF ACCOUNTS. 

Account R 

1.—General Exponses «» 98,405°10 

II,—Opening of Business (4 share) 1,700°00 

JII.—Travellivg account tes 418:00 

TV.—Reclaim eee 1,555°70 

V.—French Exhibition Kiosk... 2,010°00 

VI.—Nijni Novgorod Fair} share 830-00 
Rbs: 9,918 80 


Amount received as per statement 
No. VII. £772 18s 8d 6,567 80 


— 


—e 


Rbs. 3,351 00 


Over Expenditure 
_—_— oO _ 


NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Last Werex’s Tua Sarns.—Importers have shown 
less disposition to over-supply the market with Indian 
tea, and consequently the quantity bronght forwad 
has been smaller than of late, says the Produce 
Markets Review. Now that there aro indications of 
a falling-off in the demand, owners will best study 
thoir interest by not forcing their tea on unwilling 
buyers for the next few weeks. Although the 
enquiry has not been so active, a fair business has 
been transacted at generally steady prices. The figures 
for the past month, compared with those of last 
ear, are on the whole satisfactory, The im ports 


show an increase of upwards of 400,000 lb., namely 
18,870,000 Ib. against 14,526,000 lb., and the delivery 
10,051,000 1b.,a8 compared with 9,606,000 lb. The 
stock shows & considerable augmentation, being 
4,360,000 Ib., against 30,977,000 lb. Iast year, and 
his is attributable to the heavier imports, which 
have reached the .large total of 62,300,000 lb. for 
the past five months, against 53,100,000 lb. in the 
same .period in 1890, At the fgublic sales 41,000 
packages were offered, 4,000 of which were with- 
drawn. In. Ceylon teas an unimportant, increase in 
the quantity of tea offered has been followed by 
a very slight fall in the price of common des- 
criptions, Good teas, however, whether leafy or 
broken, have firmly maintained the late rise in 
value, and a few breaks of extra quality fetched 
very high rates. The general demand continues 
good. ‘The most striking fact connected with the 
London stock returns for the past month, says the 
Grocer, is that the lendings of Indian tea have reached 
18,870,000 lb. which supply was 4,343,500 lb. heavier 
than in the same period last year. If was therefore 
a matter of comparatively little importance that the 
deliveries during Nov. were 10,042,000 1b., or 434,850 lb. 
larger than in 1890, as the addition to the quantity 
on hand. was naturally very considerable, and the 
amount held in the bonded warehouses on the 30th 
ult. embraced 40,362,300 Ib., or 9,384,750 Ib, more 
than at that date in the previous year. In the quantity 
pressing forward by auction little curtailment has 
been noticed, the week’s assortment having pre- 
sented a total of 40,420 packages, which have again 
greatly tried the capabilities of the trade in tasting 
and valuing, to say nothing of the exhausting efforts of 
bidding and recording bids in the public eale-room, and 
as a larger proportion of these supplies than ever seems 
to consist of low, common and medium qualities, they 
have gone off at very cheap rates, especia!ly for teay 
under 9d per !b., so that many persons are beginning 
to ask themselves whether the lowest point of the 
season has not beenreached. On most grades there is 
a decline of 2d per lb. from the best rates of about two 
months ago, and should the eagerness to realise abate‘ 
such teas as the above would probably be soon snapped 
up ata smart reaction. For other and the finer kinds 
the demand has been steady without being particularly 
active, and the market at the close has a healsby, though 
rather quiot, aspect. 

Tue MANvFACTURE OF IMITATION Corrre.—Accord- 
ing to ® paper by G. L. Spencer and EH. HE, Ewell, 
of the American Association, wheaten flour and bran 
mixed with molasses eeem to be the favourite materials 
for the manufacture of imitation coffees. The manufac- 
turer never selects a good quality of flour, sincg a bad or 
damaged article answers equally well, besides being 
cheaper. Refuse biscuits and the waste products of 
bakeries also supply a portion/of the material employed. 
A factory was recently seized in France, when it was 
discovered that ‘* coffee” was being made out of a mix- 
ture consisting of 500 parts of sulphate of iron, 15,000 
parts of chicory, and 35,000 parts of flour. Such a 
mixture as this cannot but be detrimental to the health 
oftheconsumer. But most of the artificial ‘“ coffees” 
consist of less harmful ingredients, which, however, if 
they do not affect the health specially, affect the purse 
ofthe purchaser. 

Bintsor LADINGAND THE EASTERN TRADE.—In a 
letter signed by Messrs. Henderson Bros., for 
Anchor Line; Messre, Robert Alexander & Oo., for 
Hall Line; and Messrs. Oayzer, Irvine, & Oo., for 
Olan Line, the writer say :—‘ Referring to the 
remarks that have appeared in your paper, in 
connection with a clause insome bills of lading giving 
the shipowner a lien on the goods for freights, charges, 
debts, &c, other than those properly appertaining to 
the goods mentioned therein, we beg to inform you 
that the bill of lading in use by our respective firms 
in the eastern trade was agreed with the Manchester 
Obhamber of Commerce in 1887, and does not contain 
the objectionable olause referred to. Owing to the 
numerous letters we have received on the subject we 


will thank you to give the necessary publicit 
this letter,” : 7 ve 
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In Bonp.—According to the B Bill of Entry, the 
quantity of tea remaining in the Customs ard Excise 
warehouses of the United Kingdom on Nov. 30 was 
100,685,155 lb., againet 91,642,845 lb. a year ago, and 
105,894,016 lb. at end of November, 1889; the stock 
of coffee being 104,247 cwt., against 163,350 and 
291,715 owt.; of cocoa, 11,625,889 1b., against 10,146,099 
avd 10,923,709 lb—H. and C. Mail, Deo. 11th. 


—_—_—_—_——_—_ 


CATTLE KEEPING AND DAIRYING 
IN INDIA. 


“ Cow-keeping in India ’’* is truthfully described 
on the title-page as a simple and practical book. 
The author of the work is Isa TweEp, who having 
undertaken the management of mileh cows for 
no less than eighteen years, and the medical treat- 
ment of cattle for 4 considerable period, embodies the 
results of the experience thus obtained in a 
volume which is a valuable contribution to agri- 
cultural literature of the East. 

In a preface to the book the author states that 
personal care and supervision, and the strictest 
attention to details are absolutely essential in the 
successful management of cattle ; and it cannot 
be denied that whatever the excellencies of the 
natives of Ceylon they can as little be trusted to 
faithfully carrying out the details of a system 
based on sound sanitary and economic principles 
as their brethren on the neighbouring continent. 

The following are the \headings of the chapters 
into which Book 1 is divided:—Advantages of 
Keeping Cows; Breeds of Cattle; Buying Cows; Points 
in a Good Cow; Food; House and Utensils; Atten- 
dants ; Washing, Grooming, and Exercise; Breeding; 
Bulls ; Bullocks ; Dry Cows ; Management of Cows 
when Calving ; Calves, their Value, Management 
and House; Points in a Good Calf; Castrating Calves; 
Taking the Bull; Barren Oows; Age of Cattle; 
Price of Oattle; Milk; Cream; Butter; Ghee; 
Ourd and Tyer ; Lice, Ticks, Flies &c.; the Sea- 
sons of the Year; Cattle-dung ; and Grass-landg. 
Oow-keeping is called ‘a profitable pastime,” the 
profits arising from the sale not only of milk, 
butter and ghee, but also of calves anddung. At 
the outset we are advised to select good speci- 
mens from good breeds, as being more satisfactory 
and more profitable to keep. The breeds given 
as the five principal ones in India are the Hansi 
or Hissar, Nagouri, Nellore, Guzerati and Googaira, 
but other less distinct and important families are 
also referred to, Though English cattle do fairly 
well in cool climates in the Hast, they are as a 
whole put down as ‘‘troublosome and costly 
business.” It is recommended that for milk 


thoroughbred Hissar, Nellore, Guzerati or Goozaira. 


cows should be kept, or else good orossbreds of 
the second crossing between the cows of the country 
and the bulls of pure blood. 

On the subject of improving the breed of cattle 
of a district the author thinks that the Govern- 
ment should take up the matter, and import good 
Hissar bulls into every district. Every village or 
group of villages should be induced to purchase 
and keep a bull, and the people should be 
encouraged to improve their cattle by the offer of 
prizes for the best specimens, bred by them and 
by the holding of cattle shows. It is also suggested 
that the villagers should be made to pay some- 
thing towards the purchase and keep of the bull, 
as they will then take a greater interest in 
the animal, and will take are of it, 
The bull ghould be put in the care of the 
headman of the village, and he should be 


* Published by Messrs, Thacker Spink & Co, 
Qaloutta, 


responsible to the magistrate for its proper 
treatment. ‘If this plan be adopted throughout 
Bengal,” says the writer, ‘‘ in five years there would 
be very marked improvement in the cattle.’ This 
is a scheme which with very few alterations might 
well be adopted in Ceylon ; and to judge from the 
steps taken by the School of Agriculture, and the 
utterances of His Excellency the Governor in 
November last, it ig not improbable that the Goy- 
ernment contemplates taking sctive measures for 
the improvement of our native breed of cattle. 

Our author classes milk under three headings :-— 
(1) Yellow creamy milk ‘which contains a large 
proportion of fatty substance necessary for butter ; 
(2) Thick heavy white milk which contains a great 
deal of case in suitable for cheese, junkets, curds, 
&c,; (3) Thin bluish milk which is sweet and nice 
but does not produce much butter, cream or curd. 
The last, which is the most common kind of milk 
produced by Indian cows, igs said to be the 
best for children and invalids. The lactometer ig 
justly condemned as unreliable since it does 
not furnish any absolute standard of purity. The 
solids of milk are heavier than water, but the fat 
(butter) is lighter, and very rich miJk may rank 
lower, as shown by the lactometer test, than milk; 
that is really poor in quality. If sugar is added to 
watered milk the lactometer will show it as pure milk; 
and again the pure thin bluish milk will by the 
same test rank as watered milk. It will be well 
for housewives and stewards of hospitals, asylums 
and such institutions to ponder over this explana- 
tion, as milkmen even in Ceylon are up to the 
trick of dootoring milk for the lactometer test. 
In Colombo buffalo milk, coconut “ milk,” sugar 
and water are all used to bring up milk (supplied 
to Government institutions forsooth) to the required 
standard. For keeping milk good the best kind of 
vessels are said tobe well tinned copper pans and 
vessels made of zinc, bell metal, or wood, China 
crockery is objected to as retaining heat, and 
silver or metal vessels and spoons are also to be 
avoided. Vanilla is said to have a wonderful effect 
in keeping milk sweet; a drop of its essence being 
of great help in keeping it good. 

With regard to foods we are told that kullsi, 
gram, barley and wheat are the only grains that 
should be given to milch cows—rice not being 
particularly nutritious and Indian corn tending to 
fatten but not to increase the milk yield; green 
grass is very essential and gives colour and rich- 
ness to the milk and butter; cotton seed produces 
rich milk but should be given in moderation; oil 
cake (gingelly, linseed and coconut) helps to pro- 
duce milk and butter; bran helps digestion 
and produces milk. Different mixtures of these 
ingredients are given as guides to feeding 
and to each mixture is added a small quantity 
of saltand sulphur, which are said to be purifiers, 
peeping the bowels in proper condition and acting 
as preventatives against many diseases. It will 
be remembered that the cattle commission ap- 
pointed some years ago also recommended salt and 
sulphur as preventatives. 

With regard to the amount of land needed for 
cattle the author comes to the conclusion that 
good cows cannot thrive on less than one acre. 
Of this extent four-sevenths should be left in 
grass, and kullai, gram, or wheat, grown on the 
remaining three-sevenths. It is insisted that every 
five years this grass land should be thoroughly 
ploughed up and cleaned, while manuring should 
be done at short intervals. The subjects of hous- 
ing and utensils are carefully explained by the 
aid of diagrams, and the plans for cattle sheds 
might well be adopted by those who go in for 
dairying in Ceylon, The greatest cleanliness is of 
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course urged. ‘Keeping the floor clean,” says the 
author, ‘‘ig an indespensible necessity. It must not 
only be swept clean morning and evening but be 
thoroughly scrubed and washed in the morning and 
swept every time it ig soiled, while the droppings 
must not be allowed to remain on the floor, or drain, 
any length of time. The house be kept clean and 
sweet, and perfectly dry, and phenyle and water 
or carbolic powder shou'd be sprinkled on the floor 
every day.” This is certainly a very thorough 
and businesslike way of doing work, but if disease 
of cattle and through them human beings is to 
be prevented, such sanitary methods (substituting 
perhaps some commoner and cheaper means of 
disinfection) might with advantage be insisted upon 
by the present Sunitary Department till the 
contemplated Veterinary Department is founded. 
For the proper carrying out of such measurcs as 
above described it is calculated that six cows—or 
better, four—should be under the care of one man, 

The second part of this useful work deals with 
diseases of cattle, goats and sheep—common 
complaints, dangerous but not serious diseases, 
contagious and fatal disorders. At the outset a list 
of preliminary rules for the care of animals is 
given. Ina review such as this it is not possible to 
do more than refcr to a few of the usefu] hints with 
which the work teems, and cow-keepers in Ceylon 
—whether they keep cattle for convenience or 
profit, on a small or 4 large scale—will not regret 
the purchase and perucal of Isa Tweed’s simple and 
practical manual, which fully meets their own 
requirements. The reference to rinderpest (with 
which our aattle commissioners identificd the 
disease commonly known amongst us as ‘‘murrain’’), 
from the fact that it gives, in addition to the 
ordinary preventative measures as regards diet, 
disinfection and general management, distinct 
curative treatment is worthy cf quotation :— 

In India, treatment is often sucsessful, ard this 
may be attributed to the discase very oftea appearing 
in a mild form. Rinderpest belongs to a class of 
diseases which must runits course; that is, the poi- 
sonous material contained in the system must gain 
exit to allow of the patient recovering. The grand 
aim of the treatment should be to aid nature in 
ridding the system of the poisonous matter, and to 
support the strength of the animal by food case, nurs- 
ing and proper diet. 

OrviInaARy TREATMENT. —Immediately the first 
symptoms appear gives the animal 2 chittacks of 
Eno’s Fruit Salt or 4 chittacks of Epsom or half 
seer of common salt in warm water, and repeat the 
dose every hour until the bowelsare relieved. 

When purging and passing of blood and mucus cor- 
tinues for more than twenty-four hours, give the 
following draft, which has proved successful in Mr. 
Thacker’s hands :— 


Camphors ob $ tolah 
Nitre 006 60 .. $ tolah 
Datura seeds... wet «»  Kancha 
Chiretta ; “ie  tolah 
Arrack oto as 2 chittacks 


But when the diarrhoea has existed above twenty- 
four hours, the following, finely powdered, may be 
added to the preceding prescription:—Gall nut # 
tolah, This should be repeated every 12 hours until 
the purging ceases. For sheep and goats one-sixth 
of the above dose should be given. 

NATIVE TRHATMENT.—Fresh roots of the chichery 
plant, 4 tolahs fresh roots of the Jokka plant, 4 
tolsha; thorns of the shimul tree, four tolahs. Have 
the whole pounded or ground together fine give a 
dose of twenty grains of this medicine every morn- 
ing for threo days, Ton grains for a dose to a calf, 
and five grains to a goator sheep. All natives know 
the first and last named plant and tree, but jokka 
is the Santali name fora plant tat grows wild in 
their distriot: 


Homa@opaTuio TREATMENT.—As soon as the symptoms 
are seen, give aconitum nay. lx. andarsenicum alb. 
lx. ten drops alternately, every three hours; when the 
eruption appears give antimonium part lx. one grain 
every three hours. If the eruption is driven in give 
spirits of camphor ten to twenty drop doses every ten 
or fifteen minutes, until the skin gets warm and the 
eruption reappears. Sulphur is very good when the 
eruption is disappearing and there is great itching 
&e. . . . When the disease is prevailing in the dis- 
trict, give all your cattle a dose of the native remedy, 
or else a does of tincture of sulphur, 20 drops every 
morning for three days I have found the native 
and homeopathic treatment very effective. 


ee ee 
CURE FOR HEMILEIA VASTATRIX. 


In the struggle against Hemilcia  vastatrix 
12 years ago, many heroic steps were taken by 
planters, but probably none so heroic as those which 
I myself adopted. Amongst others, one plan [| 
tried was boring a hole right down the centre of the 
stem of the tree fillingthe hole with sulphur and 
pluggingit up. The result was that, the first season 
afterwards, the trees all but died, but the following 
season they flushed splendidly, bore a remarkably 
good crop, and apparently ehowed no signs of leaf 
cisease. What happened afterwards 1 do not know, 
as I sailed for Mngland, home and beauty after 
that season, but the folowing cutting seems to 
support theidea which f appear to have originated, 
and I think it might be worth while trying it as a 
cure for bug on coffee :— 

Ithas been frequently stated, says the weekly writer 
on practical gardening operations in the Leader, that 
insects and other fungus pest could be destroyed by 
boring holes in infested trees and filling them with 
sulphur. Reports to that effect are frequent-in the 
United States, but there are few who believe in 
them. We haye, however, had a well authenticated 
statement that an old settler tried the experiment 
with success on an apple tree badly infested with 
wooly blight, which presently disappeared and was 
not seen again, and when, many years after, the tree 
was cut down a yery small portion of the sulphur 
remained. We do notsee why the practice should_ be 
laughed at and the benefical action of the sulphur 
denied. It being a fact that gases exist in all parts 
of a tree or other plant, why should nor sulphurous 
acid gas be generated and circulate through every 
part of a tree in such volume as to poison any insect 
or fungus that subsisted on the sap? 

One would have thought that the sorrows of 
cinchona growers had got to the lowest stage of 
depression, but there would appear to be a lower 
stage still, judging by the following paregraph :— 

The Sunflower.—A Russian physician, Dr, Flatoff, 
is endeavouring to induce the medical world to make 
a larger uge of the sunflower as a drug. It can, he 
asserts, be advantageously used in place of quinine 
without having the drawbacks of this excellent medi~ 
cine. The sunflower is already much used in Turkey 
and Southern Russia in cases of fever by the com- 
mon people, who find quinine too expensive. 


oe 


Tat Burma Rick Crop.—Sixteen annas, the 
cquivalent of a rupee, representing an average crop, 
& memorandum from the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department of India, dated Oaloutta, the 15th Dee. 
ee gives the estimates for various districts, 
thus :— 

Akyab eighteen annas, Bassein, Thongwa, Amherst, 
and Shwegyin sixteon annas, Hanthawaddy fifteen 
annas, Pegu Tharrawaddy, and Prome fourteen annas, 
Ifenzada twelve annas. It is estimated that there 
will be available for export 1,210,000 tons of cargo rise 
equivalent to 20,508,500 cwt. of cleaned rice, including 
what is required for Upper Burma. 
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Decay Sports upon LHAVES.—Plants with large 
“leaves are ‘often much disfigured by’ blotches that 
appear at any place upon the foliage. The cause 


of these ‘spots is sometimes not easy ito: determine. 


An otherwise perfectly healthy Calla-leaf-may have 
a brown spot an inch long and a ‘half-inch wide ‘near 


its centre, and with no apparent: reason ‘for its exis- 
tence. The~ probabilities are, however, that jsome 
days before a withered blossomof a plant: above it 
fell upon the leaf, and, remaining ‘there. for a time, 


began to decay. Soon after, the force of the water 


from the hose ‘drove’ the blossom ‘off, “but not -untilit 


had left the seeds of decay in the leaf. In- other 


words, the fungus, usually a species ‘of Botrytis, 
while flourishing upon the rich succulent substance 
of the blossom, sent its threads into the leaf below 
and began the decay that finally ruined the leaf. 
The Botrytis fungus is not usually accused of making 
its.attacks.in .a direct manner upon. living tissue, 
but it does not hesitate to pass from the déad to the 
liying when conditions favor it. In other ‘words, the 
Calla-leaf is safe against the attack of ‘the spores of 
the Botrytis, but when the vigorous filaments of well 
established plants present themselves the resisting 
power is not sufficient to overcome them. If weshad 
found the remains of the blossomin the centre ofthe 
dead blotch it would have been natural: to ascribe the 
cause to the flower or the fungus it harbored, but 
in many instances the leaf blackens without any 
apparent cause. Nevertheless the cause remains 
the same, for the source of contamination had been 
remoyed before the decay in the leaf had become 
perceptible. The practical conclusion is, that no 
opportunity be given these half-way parasitic fungi 
to gain an entrance to healthy plants. The gard- 
ener knows how important it is to keep all, dead 
leaves and decaying blossoms from contact with 
the ‘healthy parts. \Neatness as, well as, -health.de- 
mands that the living ‘be kept part from ~ the. dead.— 
Garden and Forest. 


TAKING TEA WITH A LAMA {N Moncorta.— 
forms the subject of a half-page illustration in the 
“Tlustrated London News” of 12th Dec., by its special 
artist, Mr. Julius M. ‘Price, .who thus describes the 
ordeal :-— 

At one ofthe places: where we -halted, [hada rather 
curious experience of the: Morgolian style of taking tea. 
Accompanied by one of the Oossacke, who «poke the 
language of this couutry, I visited a Mosgol who-was 
rather a‘swellin<his way, for his ‘‘yourt,” which I 
had'been anxious to:see, was fitted ‘up with -some pre- 
tensions to style. We seated ourselvesin the usual man. 
ner on the ground, and our ‘host, after a few minutes, 
of course offered.us the inevitable tea. This-was what 
I wanted particularly to avoid; but there was no get- 
ting out of it this time, A particularly unwholesome, 
old-looking hag then dived into the gloomy recesses of 
a sort of cupboard, and produced three wooden bowls, 
containing some greasy-looking compound, which she 
forthwith proceeded to clean out:with her grimy fingers, 


finishing up by polishing vigorously with the tail-end of - 


bergown. ‘These tasty receptacles were then placed 
before us on the ground and were filled with some vile 
liquid, which bore no resemblance to the “cup that 
cheers but not inebriates.” However, it would have 
been an insult to the man to have refueed his hospitality; 
so forthe next five minutes! was racking my brain how 
togstout of even sipping his awfol stuff. My com. 
panion, who was used to Mongolian customs, was not 
so delicate in his tastes, and managed to get through 
Lis bow] allright, at the same time advising me to try 
and do likewise with mine, eo as not to offend the man. 
Providentially, however, at this noment someone came 
tothe door of the “ yourt”’ to speak to our host, and 
we all got up. I immediately took advantage of the 
opportunity quietly toempty the contents of my bowl 
into a dark cornernear me. We shortly after took our 
leave, in spite of the old Mongol’s pressing invitation to 
stay and haveja drop more tea. When we got outside the 
“ yourt,’’ my companion, who had not noticed ay 
manguvre but had observed the empty bowl, remarke 

that ho knew I would like Mongolian tea if I one 


tried it! 


Some time last year a native gentleman in Mysore 
sent Mr. D. Hooper, the Government Quinologist, 
a sample of prepared tea made from the leaves of 
of a kind of jumbal for examination and opinion 
as to its effects if used constantly asa beverage. 
The leaves were identified by Mr. Lawson, the 
Government Botanist, as those of Eugenia caryo- 
phlea, a myrtaceous shrub, which contained a little 
tannin and gallic acids, colouring matter, essential 
oil and ash, but no etimulating constituent, such 
as the alkaloid caffeine found in tea and coffee. 
Mr. Hooper thinks the beverage would be an in- 
nocent one, and not likely to affect the system 
either in health or disease.— Madras Mail, Des. 20. 


PRESERVED PInEAPPLES.—We recently quoted 
& paragraph from the Straits Times staticg that 
the pineapple preserving industry in Singapore hag 
-been so much developed and the demand from 
Europe. is so great that the price for fresh pine- 


‘epples hag risen to $4 (about 16s.) per hundred, 


and that even at this enchanced rate the local 


demand cannot be supplied, and those engaged in 


the industry find it necessary to scour the adjacent 
islands and territories in order to keep. their 
factcries going. Is there any reason why the 
indusiry of preserving pineapples should not be 
equally successful in Ceylon as in Singapore ? 
It may be that the presence of Chinese gardeners 
in Singapore makes all; the difference. 

Ornance CuLtTIvATION IN Norre- WESTERN 
Inpia is receiving much attention, as the following 
extract-from the Report on the Saharunpore Gardens 
will prove :— ‘ 

Orarnges.—The plantation of these made in the year 
1887.18 ino healthy and thriving condition, and several 
of the new varieties fruited last season for the first 
time. One of the best of these new kinds was a variety 
received ‘from China in 1887, under the name of Sz-in- 
Kom. The fruit was something like the common man- 
darive orange in outward appearance, but it wag more 
Juicy and of richer flavour. The variety is a desirable 
one, and is being extensivoly propagated for :distribu- 
tion. Seedlings of a variety called the Butwal orange 
of Nepal received in 1886 from Dr. Bonavie, late of 
Etéwah, also fruited for the first time. The fruit of 
this kind was very like that of the common cintra or 
suntra, only smaller, but the flavour was the same. I 
should say this is simply a variety of the cintra, end 
not sufficienty distinct to claim another name. A seed- 
ling Malta orange raised from seed grown in this garden 
and sown in 1885 also fruited. The outward appear- 
ance of the fruit was very like that of the common 
Malta, but when cut it showed a thicker skin, and the 
pulp, instead of being sweet, was intensely bitter. ‘The 
seed was undoubtedly taken from a sweet fruited 
variety of Malta orange: therefore, this is an authentic 
case of e seed from a sweet form of orange having pro- 
duced a form with bitter fruit. In the same row there 
are ten more trees raised from the same batch of seed, 
but these have not fruited yet. When they do, it will 
be interesting to note whether apy more bitter varietics 
appear among them, ‘he following varieties of 
oranges were kindly presented to the carden by Mr. 
R. D. Hoyte, Bay View, Nurseries, Florida, United 
Stater, America. The collection as despatched num- 
bered'eighteen varieties, but eight perished in transit :— 
Hart’s late, Star Calyx, ;Ohine Madarine, Satsoma, 
Malta Oval, Spici Tangerine, Mediterranean Sweet, 
Lahita, Queen and Washington Navel, Five plants ot 
each of the following varieties wero imported from 
Japan :—Finger, Satsuma and King-Kam, All five 
plants of the “Finger” variety arrived in excellent 
condition and are doing well; two plants of the 
“ Satsuma ” survived the journey and promise to grow ; 
but ellthe plants of the “ King-Kam” perishad in 
transit. In addition to the above oranges from foreign 
countries, one variety was obtained from Nagypore, eight 
varieties from Poona, ten from Lahore, and twelve 
from Lucknow. These together with the foreign sorts, 
have consideralby increased our collection, 
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NOTES FROM OUR LONDON LETTERS 


MR. ROGIVUE’S MISSION—A SEPARATE ROOM FOR 
THE SALE OF CEYLON TEA IN MINCING LANE 
—PALAIS INDIEN CO. AND CEYLON TEA FUND 
—MR. LOUGH AND CEYLON TEA—CELLULOSE 
OF COCONUT FIBRE—JOKAI AND JHANSZIE 
COMPANIES. 

Lonron, Dec. 11th. 

Before you can receive this will doubtless 
have had sent you for publication Mr. Rogivue's 
lengthy report to your Planters’ Association on 
what he has done in introducing Ceylon tea into 
Russia. He sent a copy of his very voluminous 
report to the Ceylon Association, but the copy (on 
copying paper) is almost illegible. We gather, how- 
ever, that, up to date of his reporting Mr. Rogivue 
had received about 40,000 1b. of Ceylon tea, of 
which quantity he had disposed of about 35,000 lb. 
This does not appear to us a very large amount 
considering the time his agency has been working; 
but it would be unfair for us to judge of this 
without a full reading of what he has written 
direct to Ceylon, 

The question of finding a remedy for the 
difficulty about the sales of Oeylon tea in 
Mincing Lane appears likely to find a solution by 
the beginning of the new year. The brokers 
are now arranging among themselves and with the 
proprietors of the eale-rooms to conduct Ceylon 
sales throughout the whole of Thursdays in aroom 
distinct from that in which the sales of Indian are 
carried on. If this arrangement can be fully 
carried out, it will no doubt afford a large measure 
of relief, though competent opinion informs me 
that it will not be likely to suffice for your full 
needs for more than two years at the outside. 
Meanwhile the brokers have further bestirred them- 
selves to bring their samples into the rooms at 
an earlier time, so {that we do not now hear 
of the complaints lately made that it was im- 
possible to duly test their quality. It is not 
known to me whether to effect their earlier show- 
ing it has been found to be necessary to some- 
what defer sales; but even if this be the case we 
feel very sure the sellers will; find their balance 
of advantage in the arrangement, and since the 
more time has been given it is undoubtedly the 
fact that Oeylon teas have been fetching better 
relative prices than those of India. 

The Sub-Committee that I wrote you had been 
appointed to negotiate with the directors of the 
Palais Indien Company having hada conference, 
haye submitted a resolution to the effect that 
it does not think it possible to frame any scheme 
of co-operation which would be likely to meet 
with the approval of the Ceylon Tea Fund. 
They found upon inquiry that the financial 
position of the company is not without its 
embarrassments, and the fact would prevent the 
Tea Fund from subscribing the additional oapi- 
tal which the Palais Zndien directors desire to raise. 
Meanwhile, the. Sub-Committee report that they 
consider that company to have done, and to be 
doing, good work. : 

In this connection I must tell you that I seem 
to have somewhat misunderstood Mr. Lough’s 
position with regard to the agency for the dis- 
posal of your tea in Paris. It was always my 
impression that he had accepted that agenoy quite 
independently of his association with the Palais 
Indien Company. It has now been pointed out to 
me that his acceptance of the agency was con- 
tingent upon Ceylon subscribing towards tho capital 
of that company. As this is not now likely to 
be done, all relations between Mr. Lough and tho 
Ceylon Association in London haye closed, and if 


he sells Ceylon tea in his Paris kiosks it will be 


only because he finds it is to the taste of hia 
customers, and notin pursuance of any obligation 
he hed contracted with the Association and with 
your own local bodies, As, however, this latter 
fact has only just now been established, 
anything that has been previously written by me 
with respect to what Mr. Lough said at the 
meeting of his company would still hold good, 
as at that time he was certainly recognized as the 
authorized agent, although the terms of his ascep- 
tance of that office had not then been decied upon. 

My last letter referred to experiments pro- 
ceeding at Portsmouth by the Admiralty to test 
the alleged qualities of cellulose of coconut, Ap- 
parently they have gone beyond us in this rog- 
pect in America, for we see a paragraph in the 
Engineer, which informs us that a large factory, 
with extensive plant, is being erected in Phila. 
delphia for the manufacture of the article. That 
journal gives us the additional information that 
it is exceedingly difficult to make a hole of any 
kind through this cellulose, and we presume this 
to mean that on the withdrawal of any piercing 
or boring tool, the fibre of the csilulose at once 
closes the holo made, This would certainly be 
a most valuable quality for the lining of ships, 
and we hope goon to hear more about this 
material and how it is prepared, whether from 
the nut itself or from the fibrous husk. We 
should naturally assume that it must be from 
the latter. 

The directors of the Jokai (Assam) Tea Com- 
pany (Limited) have declared the usual interim 
dividend of 5 per cent per annum on account 
of the working of season 1891, being 10s per 
per share payable on the 10th instant. Similarly the 
menaging agents of the Jhanzie Tea Association 
state that the customary interim dividend of 4 
per cont per annum, being 4 shillings per share 
will be paid on account of the 1891 crops on the 
10th instant. 


CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS COMPANY AND THE 
PROPOSED CULTIVATION OF COFFEE IN 
THE MALAY PENINSULA—THE “ QROCER” 
ON CEYLON TEA. 

Loxpon, Dee. 18, 


The Ceylon Tea Plantations Company is, we hear, 
intending to commence coffee cultivation in the 
Malay Peninsula. You will be aware that the 
Company’s manager in Oeylon, Mr. G, A. Talbot, 
visited the Peninsula as late as last October, in order 
toreport on the prospects that would lie before such 
an enterprise. Oonsequent upon that gontleman’s 
report, the directors of the Ceylon Tea Plantations 
Company have sent round a circular to its share- 
holders, convening a meeting for the 6th January 
next, ‘‘to explain fully the reasons whish influence 
them in extending their interests to the Malay 
Peninsula.”’” Mr. Taléot has reported that during 
his visit he saw much of the country and visited 
many of tho coffee estatesin Perak aad Selangor. 
After mature consideration, he reports that the 
cultivation of coffee yields results which would 
warrant his’ Company in extending its operations 
into the Straits Settlements, and that the resultg 
would m® terially add to the Oompany’s prosperity, 
The cir G4lar above referred to states that the Com- 
pany h28 a force in Ceylon of 6,000 coolies, and a 
numbe? of superintendents who are well versed in 
coffee Cultivation and are in touch with tho 
labour supply of Southern India; and ag the want 
of abour appears to be the only difficulty felt by 
t he coffee plentsrs of the Straits, the Oom- 
pany would be able to work without oxporiencing 
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this disability to any very great extent. The 
Straits Government, it is added, would be willing to 
five every aid in the acquirement of land as well 
as in every other way. Careful experiments are 
to be begun on & small scale before committing 
the shareholders to any large expenditure. I 
confess that for myself, having in memory how 
Ceylon suffered in reputation owing to the Ceylon 
Company having had connexion with the Mauritius, 
I view with some dislike the notion of the “’ Ceylon 
Tea Plantations Company” commencing enterprise 
in another colony without some modification of 
the’ name by which it is so generally known. 

The Grocer of the 12th inst. had along article 
on ‘Ceylon Tea.” The first part of it dealt 
with figures illustrative of the progress it has 
made in the home market as compared with Chinese 
and Indian teas. It estimates the shipments to 
reach the United Kingdom this year at 64 millions 
ib. The article reiterates the complaint ‘that 
among the importations of Ceylon tea this year 
there have been numerous samples of complete 
rubbish, which would not have been received by 
the trade as tea in the emallest sense, if they 
had been offered as invoices or breaks of Indian 


or China, and it is the magical name of 
Ceylon alone that has enabled importers 
to dispose of the said tea.” It finds an 


explanation of these miserable imports in the 
continued rains experienced in Ceylon this year, 
Expectations are entertained, according to the writer, 
that this cause will not again often operate. 
Stocks are stated to be excessive, and the view is 
expressed that until these are worked down ‘‘ quota- 
tions generally may be reckoned to rule as much 
as ever in favour of both retailers and consumers.”’ 

At the half-yearly meeting of the British North 
Borneo Company held this week, it was announced 
that Sir Rutherford Alcock, in consequence of his 
declining strength and advanced age, had decided 
upon retiring from his more active management 
of the Company's affairs. The news received from 
Borneo was declared to be tolerably satisfactory; 
but the land sales had almost ceased, partly owing 
to general financial depression, but mainly to the 
crisis which had overtaken the tobacco trade of the 
Hast.. The production of this article in Sumatra 
alone has risen from 690 bales in 1868 to 236,323 
bales sold this year, and the price had fallen to 
72% cents per half-kilo, or about one pound. Two 
important companies in connexion with Borneo 
had to liquidate, and the island generally had 
suffered much from the late bad times. The 
President made the following allusion to the capa- 
city of their lands for coffee cultivation, observing 
that ‘coffee planting was increasing, and an 
expert who had had considerable experience in 
Ceylon, was about to visit and report upon the com- 
pany’s territory witha view of drawing attention to 
the capabilities of the soil for coffee, cacao,and tea.” 

Several of the Indian Tea Companies have de- 
clared their interim dividends during the week. 
Thus the Brahmaputra Tea Company declares such 
a dividend of 8 per cent for the half year at the 
rate of 16 per cont perannum. The Jorehaut Tea 
Company announces that the crop of 1891 has 
amounted to 1,612,000 1b. of packed tea, being an 
inorease of 150,000 lb. over that of 1890, and that 
100,000 lb. have been sold at an average price of 
9044 per lb., or about 4d per lb. over last year for 
asimilar quantity. The directors of the Assam 
Company also recommend an interim dividend of 
2 per cent, or 10s per share, payable on January 1, 
and the Majuli Tea and Attaree Khat ‘Tea Companies 
(Limited) have declared interim dividends of 23 per 
cent on the working of ourrent season, both payable 
forthwith, 


| Pp rtion of good grey bark. 


BARK. AND DRUG. REPORT. 
(From the QOhemist and Druggist.) 


Lonpon, Dee. 5th. 
OincHONA.—Tuesday’s bark auctions were of fair size as 
regards the number of packages offered; but the total 
weight of bark was not considerable, many of the pack- 
ages Bee below average weight. The catalogues com- 
prised. :— 


Packages. Packages. 
Ceylon... op 826 of which 731 were sold 
East Indfan on a Sas 228 + 
Java ... och 233 ” 238 3 
South American 353 ” 246 7 
African cnn) 169 . 168 on 


1,871 1,612 

Holders seemed rather anxions to sell, and there was!no very 
lively competion: among, the buyers, two or three agents 
only participating seriously. The average quantity of 
the barks was fairly good, and the samples shown com- 
prised several nice lots of Succirubras and a fair pro- 
Yellow = barks of eastern 
growth were scarce, but South American Calisayas were 
well represented. A parcel of 472 packages eilgherry 
bark, which would have added greatly to the interest of 
the auctions, was withdrawn at the last moment. The 
result of the auctions was hardly satisfactory, and prices 
minust be pronounced slightly easier, the average unit 
being barely 1 1-16ths d. per lb. 

The following are the approximate} quantities, purchased 
by the principal buyers :— 


: Lb. 
Agents for the Mannbeim and Amsterdam]works... 141,637 
Messrs. Howards & Sons pee “he eee 13,071 
Agents for the Italian and American «works oe 37,366 


rH French works es 31,505 

” Auerbach works aoe se 91,145 

oy) Frankfort 0/M and Stuttgart works 10,670 

oA Brunswick works zen ce 7,660 
Sundry druggists. . eas oss ee 46810 
Total quantityiof bark'gold x0 309,864 
Bought in or withdrawn... oan 60,270 
Total guantity of bark offered aon «» 370,184 


Ominnamon.—The last periodical auctions of the year 
were held on Monday, when 3,070 bales Ceylan cinnamon 
were offered, including an unusually large proportion of 
good and fine qualities. The demand was a fairly 
one, over four-fifths of the supply finding buyers at steady 
Prices for ordinary and medium grades, while gooi and 
fine varteties declined in value from 1d to 2d per Ib., 
as coompared with the previous auctions. The following 
prices were paid:—Fine to superior firsts 9G to 1s 3d; 
common to good ditto 6$d to 83d per lb; seoonds, ordi- 
nary to Superior 6{d to 1s per lb. thirds, ordinary to 
superior ofa tolld per ib; fourths, common to superior 
Bid to 10d per Ib. A quantity of unworked cinnamon 
sold at Sd to 7d per Ib, broken at 6d te 64d | per Ib., 
and pons 200 bags guillings and cutbings.at 4d to 64a 
per lb. 

QUININD.—On Friday a second-hand holder accepted 
9d per oz for a 10,000-oz parcel of German bulk, thus 
reducing the price fa per of ‘below the nominal quetés- 
tion and bringing 1t down again to the ‘‘ lowest on r£e- 
cord’? figure. Again, before the bark auctions, a fair 
quantity of second-hand German bulk quinine changed 
hands at 9d per oz. The total gales are estimated at 


30,000 to 40,000 oz. Today it would not be so easy tobuy - 


at that figure. 


————__-_ 
CorFEE Lanp, &c.. IN Perak.—From the re- 


‘port on Taiping District for October we quote a8 


follows :— 

During the month several planters from Oeylon, 
who were amongst the first ten applicants for the land 
offered on special terms in the Oircular of the 22nd 
April 1891, visited the coffee estates in the district 
and ‘inspected some of the land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kuala Kangsar, with a view to 
making seleotions here. They seemed beat. satisfied 
with the land at Ksmuning. but appeared to think 
that, most of it that was worth having was included 


ii the Liberian coffee estate of Mr. Hill. Iamin- . 
Buchanan, who was, 


formed, however, that Mr. 
amongst those that visited this district, has deoided 
to take up a block along the road between Kamuriog 
and Ipoh. The fol!owing day I : ccompanied the Ool- 
lector and Magistrate to Tronok, which is now tke 
principal of the Blanja mining villages, Although 
mining has only been commenced comparatively re- 
cently, there are alrendy a large number of Chinese 


| in the locality, and there appears to be every promise 


of its turning out an important mining district, 
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THE PERUVIAN CORPORATION AND THE 
PROSPECTS OF PERU BECOMING A 
GREAT COFFEE, CACAO, RUBBER AND 
VANILLA GROWING COUNTRY. 


Calling on Sir Alfred Dent at his Old Broad 
Street office, I was very kindly received and told 
a good deal about the mission of Messrs. Ross and 
Sinclair and the object of the Peruvian Corpora- 
tion. The full results of the mission cannot be 
known till the formal reports are sent in; but 
already enough is known to show there is no 
reason why Peru should not become a great ex— 
porter of coffee, cacao, rubber and vanilla—all 
four plants, 8s 1 understood, being reported to be 
growing well; while the soil is described as very 
rich, and the climate most delightful: ‘There re- 
main the two necessary elements of success— 
labour supply and means of transport. As regards 
the latter, there are admirable, even wonderful rail- 
way lines penetrating through much of the country 
to be occupied, and it is upon those lines that the 
Peruvian Corporation would wish to see the pro- 
duce thrown, because of their own property in the 
railways. I mentioned how, from the eastern 
slopes and valleys of the Andes, probably 
the Amazon and its branches would offer a 
ready and cheap means of transport by steamers, 
and how successful the Amazon Steam Navigation 
Oo. (under my friend Oapt. Hudson) had been 
in developing trade in these regions, ‘ We have 
no desire,” said Sir Alfred Dent, ‘‘to. throw Peru- 
vian trade<on to the Amazon; we should rather 
bring grist to ‘our own mill as owners of the 
railway system; but the Corporation are, of course, 
ready and anxious to encourage planting settlers 
and -io sell land to them, and if any of these, 
eastward of the Andes, preferred to use the 
Amazon steamers rather than railways, there could 
be no objection.” It is quite likely that Peru may 
attract some of our Ceylon planters, and of the 
capitalists] interested in coffee in the Hast; for in 
respect of our old staple, as well as cacao and 
rubber, there can be no question of the splendid 
market now offering, nor of the prospect of a 
steady demand; while no one would dream of 
going with money or planting experience to Brazil 
in these unsett!ed times. It is quite possible that 
we may see a falling-off, if not partial collapse of 
Brazilian exports, if the civil war, now threaten- 
ing in several provinces, breaks out. In that case 
there would certainly be the grestest encourage- 
ment, to go to Poru for coffee. If it be true 
that the shrub has run wild there and is freely 
encountered, a first step of the corporation, one 
would think, would be to establish an agenoy to 
buy all the coffee that oan be made available by 
the Peruvians from existing gardens or from jungle 
patches. As respects labour supply, Sir Alfred 
Dent seemed to consider that as 2,000 to 3,000 
‘‘pavvies”’ for railway work could readily be 
collected at any time in Peru, there could not 
be much difficulty in getting some to plant and 
pluck ooffee. But I did not fail to point 
out):the difference, more especially in what could 
bexpaid for railway men as compared with the 
wages for plantation labour. However, from 
another quarter I learn that Mr. Ross has no fear 
about suitable labour being available on the spot, 
so that there must be satisfactory work to be got 
of native-born Peruvians in some shape, I am 
promised an interview with Mr, Ollard, the manager 
of the Oorporation, when all available papers up 
to date will be placed at my disposal ; meantimo 
on the chance that a copy of the full report of 
the Corporation directors presented to the share- 
holders at their meoting on the 8rd instant has 


not reached you, I send the copy handed to me 
by Sir Alfred Dent. It will be seen from this 
that ‘The Peruvian Oorporation, Limited,” hold 
about £4,197,713 of capital in the four principal 
railways in Peru (£1,102,187 of capital being held 
by other persons), that it is interested in other 
lines at present leased, and also in steamers which 
navigate Lake Titicaca and the river Desaguadero. 
Other schemes are on foot for railway extension 
into Bolivia. Then in “ guano” so large is the 
interest of the Uorporation that ‘'a contract for 
the sale of 300,000 tons has recently been entered 
into on favourable terms with Messrs. Antony 
Gibbs & Sons,” while there are claims on Ohili 
6nd valuable mines’ concessions among the assets. 
Altogether the capital raised and invested by the 
Corporation exceeds 174 millions sterling! ButIl 
haye yet to notice the part of the report, and 
operations of the Company, of most interest to 
Ceylon readers—that under the head of ‘‘ Land.” 
In the accounts the only item bearing on it is 
entered as ‘‘ Land Exploration £2,492 18s 0d’”’ which 
may be supposed to be the cost of the mission just com- 
pleted, or it may refer to the earlier Spanish mission. 
In any case, you will want (if you have not done so 
already) to reprint the whole of the portion of the 
report referring to Land.” It is as follows :— 


LAnp. 

The data collected and received by the Corpo- 
vation in reference to the land in the interior of Peru, 
on the eastern side of the Andes, point to the Central 
district as being the most suitable for more immediate 
colonization. 

By the Central district is meant the land laying 
between Oroya, on the Central Railway, and the 
river Ucayali, and by opening up this district it is 
thought that a large area could be brought into 
communication with the coast, and the produce of 
the interior collected and brought down by the 
Central Railway. 

With the object of effecting a settlement in this 
district, a commission, including three Spaniards 
practically acquainted with agriculttiré, was sent to 
Peru, and they made an expedition into the Central 
district, visiting, besides other localities, the valley 
of Chanchamayo and the lands adjacent to the Rivers 
Ene and Perene. 

The following are extracts from their Reports a 
translated : 

A careful examination of the cultivated lands fron 
Chanchamayo to San Luis de Shuaro, shows the ixs- 
mense wealth of produce notwithstanding the we at 
of labour, which is also a reason why other produce 
which might constitute immense wealth is not culti- 
vated; because plants growing wild, as is the case 
in many parts of theseregions, would produce much 
more if cultivated for instance, the indigo plant, 
the vanilla, cacao, cotton, caoutchouc tree, and many 
others, which can only be grown in these zones. 

All these lands are broken, but very good plains 
are met with, and generality the lands are very healthy. 
The temperature is from 25 to 30 degrees centigrade 
(77 to 86 Fahrenheit), and cleyation above the level 
of the sea is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. There are no 
natural pastures, for which reason cattle cannot be 
raised on alarge scale. 

The products which constitute the actual wealth 
are as follows :— 

Sucar CangE.—The growth of this plant is extraor- 
dinary, and it is cut as often as twenty times. At 
present it is used for the manufacture of rum and 
alcohol, on account of their large consumption and 
good prices ; each “ arroba.” (25 lb.) on the estate 
being worth 7 soles. 

Corrsn.—The coffee plant grows with great rapidity 
and begins to give fruit in two years, and produces 
to its full in the third or fourth year. Each plant 
gives on an average from 8 to 10 pounds gross ; the 
consumption is very large, and the produce is worth 
18 or 20 soles the quintal, The plant bears for twenty 
or thirty years, 
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Yuca.—Multiplies in a prodigious manner, itis greatly 
appreciated, and is indispenable. 1% is gathered at 
the tenth month, and each plant generally gives an 
 arroba,” worth 4 reals (say 1a 2d). 

Maizn.—Grows with credible rapidity, and three 
crops a year can be obtained. This plant constitutes 
the general fodder for all domestic animals. It yields 
abundantly, and two quintals are worth 5 to 6 soles. 

EREJOLES (Beans).—Like maize grow rapidly, and 
the crop matures in 40 days. Itis worth 4 soles 
per quintel. 

Rice.—Is easily grown without irrigation ; two crops 
a year are obtained, and itis the article in greatest 
demand. Its value is one sol per “ arroba,’’ 

Ooca produces very well. It is the article moat 
appreciated in the whole of the mountain districts, and 
is worth 8 soles per “ arroba.” 

To these must be added all classes of vegetables 
which grow well, such as various sorts of potatoes, 
cabbages, tomatoes, lettuce, mani (pea nut), came to 
(sweet potato), and the following fruit— melons, water 
melons, oranges, lemous, pines, plantain tree, ‘‘paltas” 
(Avocat pear tree), chirimoya (custard apple), papaya, 
guava trees, figs and grapes. 

All these we saw as farag San Luis, up to which point 
the lands already under cultivation reach. None of 
these products require artificial irrigation, nature 
having done all that was wanted. 

From San Luis de Shuaro to the River Enenas and 
its confidence with the Perené, the greater part of 
the land is wooded, and is inhabited by Indians, 
Amuyses, and Campas tribes, although in small number. 
Ait times twoorthree leagues, may be covered without 
anyone being met. ‘These Indians are docile and 
intelligent, and the Oampas tribe is believed to be 
numerous. We believe that they cannot be prejudicial 
put, on the contrary, must be useful to a colony 
such as we contemplate. 

These lands in our opinion offer to a colony a ftatter- 
ing future, by reason of the fertility of the soil, the 
many fine water-courses which intersect them in all 
direstions, and, above all,on account of the climate. 
Tho temperature at Metraro is22 degrees centigrade 
(72 Fahrenheit) and the elevatioa above the level to 
the sea is 4,000 feet. 

The following is the description of these lands: 
Leaving San Luis on the right, and on the banks of 
the river Puifias at about two or three leaguos from 
that point, a fine pampa is met with of about two 
leagues in length, with small undulations declining to 
the south, and many water-courges having a sufficient 
quentity of water to work a factory. On this pampa 
are all classes of trees of the most exquisite wood, 
such as cedar, walnut, mahogany, gum tree, jacaranda, 
chonta, pucheri, cascarilla (Peruvian bark), oak of 
different classes, and above all the caoutchouo (india 
rubber), which if oultivated would bring mmediatejprofit. 

Here ere found wild the indigo tree, vanilla, cotton, 
and vegetable ivory in great abundance; and it is 
believed that in these regions all classea of plants 
may be grown. 

From this point and leaving Metraro for the river 
Ejienas large ‘‘ pajonales”’ (grass plains) are met with, 
giving good and abuudant pasturage for the rearing 
of sheep, cattle, and goats; and it may be believed 
that on these heights oorn and other cereals can be 
produced, if not on a large scale, at least in suffi- 
cient quantity for the requirements of the Colony ; 
and we may hope the same with regard to the vine. 

Vegetation is 60 varied and abundant that only a 
visit to these places can give any idca of what they 
contain. Llere are met with mines of salt, which some 
day may have great importance, and mines of very 
good iron and copper, uot beimg worked at present. 

Another expedition has been dispatched, consisting 
of Mesars. Ross and Sinolair, two well-known Ceylon 
planters. “he primary object of this expedition is to 
ascertain if the cultivation of coffee, tea, and other 
tropical products could be undertaken on a commercial 
basie; but they will report generally on all the land 
they visit, ‘Cheix report has not yet been received, but 
n the meantime it mey be interesting to quot e shortly 
jrom a letter written by one of them, his general view 
of the country, He writes; “One has to modify 


their preconceived notions of the tropics after a sojour® 
in this peculiar country I have hitherto, for instance 
thought that European emigrants—as labonrers—were 
wholly unsuited for the tropics. This does not apply 
to Peru. Whatever difficulties may exist ag regards 
transport or intercommunication, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that this vast region offers a field for 
colonization such as can be found in few other 
parts of the world, it is not merely the marvellous 
productiveness of the coil that calls for admiration, 
but the variety and healthfulness of the climate 
that seems so much to surpass that of any other 
country I have ever come across. In the pury 
tropical temperature, such as we experienced amids 
the moist Juxuriance of the Perené Valley, it may 
be, and %s possible, by unwoated exposure to egontract 
fever, but taken asa whole, I do not believe {there 
is @ healthier climate under the sun than Peru, and 
it is impossible to think of sny race of human 
beings who might not find a congenial home here, 
and whose chance of longevity might not be 
increased by # residence in one or other of the various 
localities.” 

Mr. P, D.G. Olarke, of the Government Gardens, 
Ceylon, accompanied this expedition to the banks 
of the Perené, and the information he brings confirms 
that received from Messrs. Ross and Sinclair, to the 
effect that the lands in thst district are suitable foy 
every kind of cultivation and that most of the valuable 
products, such as coffee, cocoa, vanilla and india rubber 
are found in a wild state. 

The results of these investigations show, so far, that 
there is an immense field for planting and ,settlement, 
but that the want of railway communication is very 
seriously felt. The board has decided to take no 
definite action for the settlement of any part of this 
district until the Central Railway is opened to Orya 
and until the hereafter-mentioned survey through the 
district has been made. Meanwhile application has 
aiready been made to the Government for a grant of 
land in this district, and they have allocated 600,000 
hectare s out of which the Corporation is entitled to 
select 500,000 hectares (1,250,000 acres). 

Under an agreement dated 28th January, 1890 
with the Government of Peru, the Oorporation 
has the right to build a Railway to one of the 
navigable rivers in the Amazonian Provinces, and is 
entiled to receive an allotment of 6,000 hectares 
(15,r00 acres) of uvappropriated land for each kilo- 
metre of railway constructed. The Corporation in turn 
is obliged to send an expedition to locate the most 
suiable route for this Railway, but the building of 
the line is entirely optional. Instructions haye beet 
sent to Lima for the necessary expedition to be dis- 
patched in the early part of next year, and, it being 
a matter of almost national importance to Peru to 
open up the whole of the Oentral district, the Cor- 
poration hopes that special inducements will be offered 
to them by the Peruvian Government to build this 
Railway. 


‘It is to be hoped that the Corporation will not help 


in what threatens to be ‘' the overproduction of tea” 
and I must try and put in a word to that end. In 
coffee and the other products mentioned, there is 
plenty of scope and great encouragement to 
cultivation. The report of the Spaniards evidentl 

carried little weight in ‘‘the City”? or in England 

whereas that of ‘‘the Ceylon planters” is eagaly 
and trustfully anticipated. Itis a great compliment, 
of course to Ceylon which is now more than ever 
recognized as the best nursery for tropical plantersé 
I trust Messrs. Sinclair and Ross may arrive, ad 
expected, sbout the 13th January in good health 
and spirits. } 


—_—.—__—_--—_ 


Sugar CULTIVATION IN THE SANDWicH IsLANDs, 
encouraged by exceptional United States laws, has. 
assumed such importance that seven pages of the 
Honolulu ‘ Planters’ Monthly” are occupied with a 
direotory of persons employed on the plantations, 
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THE TROPICAL 


PROSPECTS OF COFFEE CULTIVATION 
IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

Our readers will be interested in the informa- 
tion contained in the following article, the latest 
and most authentic which is available. 

The cultivation of coffee at the present moment 
holds out such promises of substantial—not to say 
immense—returns ag it has never done before, and 
without doubt is far and away the moat profitable 
of all agricultural pursuits when carried on ina 
country where leaf disease and grecn bug are 
either altogether absent—or kept in checkby 
climate influences so a8 to have but little effect 
and on the permanent and regular production of 
crop. In Brazil tho only flourishing coffee districts 
of any extent are now existent—but there are 
many influences at work in that country which 
will counteract all efforts to increase the production 
and export. The exports from the older districts 
are falling off rapidly in consequence of the abandon- 
ment of the estates, whilst the cultivation is 
extending in the newer districts of the interior. 
The emancipation of the slaves was a great blow 
to the cultivators of coffee ; the revolution which 
followed and the commercial crisis, which em- 
parassed the relations between the planters and the 
banks, was an additional disaster ; and now that 
the country is fast drifting intos state of anarchy 
we may safely prognosticate a decline in the exports 
which cannot fail to leave its effect in a very 
marked degree on the Zuropean and American 
markets. Already we hear of a shrinkage of the 
present crop to the extent of a million or so of 
bags below the estimate—and an anticipated defi- 
cient crop for the following season. The extension 
of railways into the new coffee districts—as well 
as the extension of cultivation in the districts 
where railways already existed—has had the same 
effect in Brazil as it had in a small way 
in Ceylon when our railway was opened. The 
upcountry crops which in former years had 
reached Colombo by slow degrees in bullock carts, 
then came down by rail with such a rush that 
the Colombo stores were choked—and _ curing 
operations could not be carried out fast enough 
to meet the demands of the season. It has been 
the same in the Brazil,—and exaggerated estimates 
wore formed of the total crops in consequence of 
go many thousand bags reaching the seaports in 
excess of the usual daily receipts. 

But whether or no the crops of Brazil continue 
to be produced in the present—or even very largely 
inoreased—amount, all the better qualities of coffee, 
known as “ Hast Indian,” cannot fail for many 
years to command very high prices in the London 
market, Just now the market being almost bare 
of such coffees we find the first poor pickings of 
Ceylon crops fetching extreme rates and beings 
in great demand. For want of something better 
Liberian coffee, prepared in the way with which, 
we havo always been accustomed to deal with 
Arabian, is also fetching good prices—and the 
cultivation in the Straits and other places is a 
very profitable one. But what is wanted is good 
washed and well cleaned Arabian coffee ; and tho 
production of it in any appreciable quantity can- 
not fail to be extremely remunerative. 

The administration of the protected States of 
Perak and Selangor is very wisely bestirring itself 
to secure the advantages accruing from an indus- 
try which holds out such promises as coffee does 
at the present day. 

There is, however, a reluctance on the part of 
capitalists in London and olgewhere to venture 
their money in the neighbourhood of India, Ceylon, 
pud Jaya where so many hundreds of thousands 
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of pounds have been lost over coffee in recent 
years. This is only natural, but if they could only 


understand tbe difference in climate, and the 
effect of that difference on the pests which have 
destroyed the coffee in the countries named above 
there gan be little doubt that their present dif- 
fidence would be largely dissipated—if not alto- 
gether overcome. Anyone who has been unfor- 
tunate enough to have had the opportunity of 
observing the attacks of leaf disease must have 
noticed that it is the extremes of climate which 
mostly favour its attacks upon the coffee bush, 
Along wet secason—or along dry season—seems 
equally to assist the spread of the fungus, and 
the occurrence of storms or the blast of a strong 
wind for a day or two, occasion a development 
of the disease which is often extremely virulent, 
As regards Perak especially—such extremes of 
climate are usually . altogether unknown—there 
is no clearly defined dry and wet season, for the 
monsoons have generally but a moderate effect on 
the climate of Malaya. It s0 happens (most unfor- 
tunately for the extension of coffee cultivation in 
Perak) that the drought, which during the last year 
has affected ali the region from China to Afghani- 
stan, was also felt in an unprecedented degree in 
Perak—and has been followed very naturally by 
an equally unprecedented quantity of rain. There 
is only one plantation of Arabian coffee of any 
extent in Perak—and the Government has of late 
years abandoned the experimental gardens—in ona 
at any rate of which the coffee was doing well. The 
coffee estate was planted by an old sea captain-—a 
German—who probably kaew no more of coffee 
cultivation than the writer of this knows of naviga- 
tion—perhaps not so much. When he made up his 
mind to leave the country and retire to Australia 
the Government of Perak resumed possession of 
the estate, and when it was taken up by its present 
owners the coffee was grown up in lalang (iluk) 
grass and chena growth to such an extent that op- 
tion was given the new proprietors to abandon it if 
they chose and go on with new land. Under the 
management—or want of management—of the late 
owner, the weeds had been allowed to destroy all the 
lower primaries of the trees—and four-fifths of thee 
are now ‘‘ bayonet trees’”—the only branches lem 
being on what has been at one time a sucker sprunft 
from the top of the stems of the trees, which origig 
nally seem to have been topped very high, Ag. 
may easily be imagined by anyone who has worked 
on the old estates before the era of railways and 
abundant labour—these trees do not present. any 
very graceful form at any time as no systematic 
method of pruning can be adopted. When the 
party of Oeylou men recently visited Perak the old 
coffee had not had time to recover from the 
effect of the drought—and consequent attack of leaf 
disease, which, added to a good crop and an insuffi- 
cient supply of labour, had rendered the trees very 
‘‘ sticky” and naturally induced abad impression 
on the minds of the visitors. The young coffee, at an 
elevation of over 2,000 feet, was however 
in beautiful trim—and taking it all round 
no better plants for their age have ever been seen 
in Ceylon or anywhere else. The progress made 
during the past eighteen months was everything 
that could be desired, and the coming blossoming 
season will produce a fine crop. The four year old 
field is very fine, but although the drought has had 
no effect whatever up at that high elevation, the 
labour difficulty had made itself apparent and tho 
want of handling and pruning had induced a matted 
condition of the branches which told unfortunately 
against the appearance of the trees. The first coffee 
seen on entering the estate is the old illused field 
first planted, and it ig the last through whioh the 
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visitor passes on leaving, so that he is apt to g° 


away with the first-and last impression on his mind 
that after all Arabian coffee isnot the thing in which 
to invest his capital. The next place he sees is the 
only Liberian coffee estate of any extent in Perak 
some 34 years old with younger fields. Here he 
finds everything flourishing, no sign of leaf disease, 
abundance of labour on the estate, and a very fine 
crop on the trees, in fact so much crop thatit is a 
moot question whether it would not be advisable to 
remove some of it in case the trees may not be 
able to mature it all and may suffer irretrievably 
before itis picked. No wonder then that the visitor 
who has not seen either of the properties before, 
should incline to invest in Liberian rather than in 
Arabian coffee. -Had he however visited the two 
estates eighteen months previously he would have 
found the conditions of each entirely reversed—the 
Arabian was flourishing, the Liberian suffering from 
want of labour, and looking very poor. 

The position at the present time is in favour of the 
extension of Liberian cultivation, whilst the more 
valuable and the more easily manipulated Arabian is 
neglected. In regard to green bug, as far as may be 
judged from the very emall amount of experience of it 
and the information available, the constant recurrence 
of moderate showers causes the insect to die and 
turn -mouldy as happens during the wet weather 
in Ceylon, The bug has been seen on tbe Arabian 
coffee in its early stages, but disappeared within 
a few weeks without doing any damage. On the 
other hand in the hotter climata and poorer soil 
of a certain Liberian coffee estate in Johore, that 
effect of the green bug was very similar to the 
80 widely experienced in Ceylon, and in the 
midst of afield of generally flourishing Liberian 
trees here and there some were to be found 
entirely donuded of leaf and crop. In Selangor 
again, on the older Liberian’ coffee, the bug was 
apparently causing considerable alarm to the 
proprietors some eighteen months ego as lime was 
being applied to the leaves by way of a remedy. 
It may be mentioned here that a very lively 


colony of green bug on a& guava tree in the 
middle of the town of Penang disappeared 
almost entirely on the advent of a few 


heavy ‘showers, the insects moulded away in a 
few days, Another reason why Liberian coffee is 
favoured in the Straits just now in preference to the 
other and more valuable variety, is that Messrs. 
Hill and Rathborne have allowed the Perak Govern- 
ment to publish the figures showing the returns 
of crop produced by their little estates—some of 
them hardly more than gardens in size—in 
Selangor and Sungei Ujong. These returns show 
very fine results—so much s0 that their correctness 
was challenged by someone whose experience had 
tended the other way, but were proved to be correct, 
with the admission that the extra yield had been 
brought about by the use of manure—though the 
trees were quite young. Now the figures for the 
production of Arabian coffee have not been given 
to the public, they are not published by the Perak 
Government as those for the Liberian coffve have, 
and consequently no one except those interested, 
or who have made the inquiry, know how re- 
munerative the cultivation is, especially with the 
European market in its present state. It is to be 
hoped that statistics ofthe Arabiancrops will be forth- 
coming for the information of the public, and in the 
meantime it is authoritatively stated that as much 
as 10 cwt. per acre has been gathered from the field 
of old coffee where in its prime. The appearance 
of the young coffee now warrants the confidence 
now felt in its bearing capabilities, and the sample 
is as good as any high-grown plantation grown io 
Qeylon, where by the way the “parchment” is 


sent from Perak to be cured and sbipped. | Another 
blow has been aimed at the extension of Arabian 
coffee cultivation in the Straits by (presumably) 
the Director of the Botanical Gardens in Singapore 
in the Agricultural Bulletin of the Malay Penin- 
sula for April 1891. He says, “I do not think 
Arabian coffee can ever be successfully cultivated 
in the Straits Settlements.” It seems very liable 
to produce “brush,” that is to say abnormal 
flowers with minute green irregular sepala and 
petals, no stamens, and the pistils very small 
and spparently effete. I imagine this is due |to 
the permanent dampness of the climate, and 
absence of any period of rest from growth.” 
“Brush,” -instead of fertile productive blossom, 
is very well-known to all Ceylon planters, more 
especially occurring on the higher estates in wet 
seasons. This indictment against Arabian coffee 
is a very serious matter, coming as it does ex 
cathedra, and one that cannot be lightly disregarded. 
However, it may be in other parts of the Straits 
Settlernents, and the Directors opinion may be 
presumed to include the protected native states, it 
is satisfactory to learn that the only planter of 
any experience in Perak regards the statement as 
by no means applying to Perak: in fact it is de- 
nounced as ‘“‘absurd.” He writes, ‘‘that Arabian 
coffee in this country (Perak) produces and will 
continue to produce as good crops as it did in 
Oeylon, is an established fact. The old coffee on 
thig place has given its 16 cwt. an acre, so 1 think 
that goes a long way towards refuting Mr. Ridley’s 
statement that blossom on coffee Arabica goes 
to brush instead of fructifying, owing to the 
permanent dampness of the climate.’ Our only 
risk here—as in Oeylon—is that a very heavy 
fall of rain may take place just when the blossom 
is fully out, and so destroy the pollen on the well 
developed flowers.” In Ceylon such a catastrophe 
as is here alluded to was by no means an un- 
common occurrence, as it is the rain, superyening 
on a long spell of hot weather, which usually brings 
out tbe blossoms, but such falls of rain are 
exceedingly unusual in Perak, and the attendant 
risk is small compared with that incurred by 


planters in the spicy island, The writer goes on 


to ask the pertinent question ‘“‘ what experience 
has the director of coffee blossoms in Perak— and 
from what data does he make the assertion—or 


rather found his opinion?” The result of his (the 


planter’s) experience of the country is, that the 
statement about brush is ‘“‘ absurd” and ‘‘ rubbish,” 
and he hoped (the director) would be able to visit 
Perak in January and February and see the blossoms 
for himself. 

All this tends to prove that coffee planting in 
Perak will succeeed as well as it formerly did in 
Oeylon—so far at any rate as any climatic in- 
fluences are concerned ; all agricultural pursuits 
are subject torisks—in more or less degree—in all 
parts of the world. 

It may be as well to close this article with 
a rough estimate of profit on investment in 
Arabian coffee. It must be borne in mind 
that whether land is taken up on _. the 
system of an annual rental, or whether 
the land is purchased outright by the payment of 
what the Perak Government has chosen to calla 
“premium,” no actual payment need be made for 
two years from sommencement of the work, and 
indeed so anxious are the authorities that a begin- 
ning should be bona-fide made, and ample proof 
afforded of its being a profitable investment, that 
even greater facilities would be afforded to. those 
who will at once take up land in the State. 

Leaving ‘ample margin for all contingencies and 
adding some 10 to 15 percent to the current 
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estimates given by practical men of experience on 
the spot, Arabian coffee can be brought into bearing 
for about $200 per acre; but to make the matter 
absolutely certain, so far as such matters can be 
certain, make it £36 sterling. With ordinary luck 
the third year’s crop should pay all its expenses, 
and from the fourth year with an annual crop of $6 
per acre, at current rates for such coffee as would 
be produced at 2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation and 
costing £16 per annum for production, say 50s per 
owt., there would remain a clear profit of £15 per 
acre, or nearly 50 per cent on the capital outlay. 
With crops on young coffee, 5 to 10 years of age of 8 
to 10 owt. an acre, the results would be immense, 
and there is no reason apparent at this time why 
coffee in Perak should not produce such crops as 
coffee in Ceylon, India and Java has already done, 
In four ycars Arabian coffee may be expected to 
cover the ground and to be in full bearing, pro- 
ducing a bean, which properly cured and shipped 
would fetch the extreme rates ruling in the markets 
of the world. Liberien coffee, on the other: hand, 
takes seven toecight years to come into full bearing 
and to cover the ground, a large proportion of which 
inthe meantime has to be kept clean and gives 
no return to the planter. The position of ihe 
estates in the hot steamy lowcountry naturally 
causes the weeds to grow up much faster than 
on the hills, and. consequently the estate is more 
expensive to weed, and a larger extent of land has 
to be gone over for a lengthened period than in 
the cultivation of the other variety, Again the 
carriage of ‘the cherry coffee on the heads of the 
coolies for considerable distances is always a matter 
giving trouble on coffee estates, and whereas 24 
bushels of Arabian cherry give one bushel of 
parchment, it requires no less than five bushels of 
Liberian cherry to turn out one of parchment, 
thus just doubling the weight that has to be carried 
about the estate—and, doubling the trouble and 
expense of its transport. Afterall, when the coffee 
is put on the home markets,, Liberian fetches some 
15 to 20: shillingsper cwt. less than the Arabian. 
The difference has of ‘late: not been. so marked 
simply because there has been little or none of 
the East Indian coffee to’ compete ‘with Liberian, 
the value of the latter of course being altogether 
abnormal. Liberian has seldom or never touched 
the round 100 shillings per owt. whilst high grown 
Arabica has gone as high as 150s, and good or- 
dinary has ruled 110s.to.120s for months at,a time. 
kt There is no. getting, out of the fact that the 
Arabian. variety is the more valuable and more 
easily manipulated of the two varieties, and in 
Perak the numerous roads already made and the 
railways, completed and in course of construction, 
facilitate the opening up of the jungle. The labour 
supply just now is comparatively large, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of food in India and the 
depression in the tobacco industry in Sumatra. 


RETURNS FROM RICE CULTURE 
IN CEYLON. 


As Sir Arthur Havelock, in his spcech at the 
Agricultural College Prize-giving, expressed so 
pessimistic a view of the returns from paddy 
culture in this island, we would draw His Ex- 
cellongy’s particular attention to the astounding 
statement made by a very competent : ulbority 
elsewhere. So badly is paddy preserved 
(or sO unripeis muchof it when harvested) and 
s0 little attention is paid to the selection of 
seed generally, that out of one, two or threo 
buehels sown, according to quality of soil, only 
one-fourth of a bushel, ag a maximum, ever gormi- 
nates and rosults in grain-boaring plants! When 


to seed so inferior as is thus indicated, careless and 
unscientific cultivation is added, we need not wonder at 
poor returns obtained, but we may well protest against 
impeachment on this account of our natural conditions 
of soil, irrigation water and climate, In all the rice 
culture we saw in Java the seeds were germinated 
in nurseries and planted out into the fields in re- 
gular rows. Here such a system is exceptional, while 
what is called ploughing is really the mere stirring 
of a few inches of water-saturated mud. The 
advantages of superior ploughs would be that the 
land could be ploughed and pulverised when dry— 
subsoil being stirred without being brought to the 
surface. This and careful selection of seed would 
prevent waste of grain, now so enormous, while 
waste of water would also be prevented, much to 
the improvement of the grain produced. The im- 
pression left on our mind by this latest contribu- 
tion to the literature of paddy culture is, that 
where poor returns are the rule, it is not, in most 
cases soil and climate which are at fault, but 
perfunctory husbandry, 


eS 


IN THE USE OF BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 


Oar attention has been directed to the un- 
scientifio way in which our native builders often 
dispose their material:in the works of construction 
undertaken by them. Amongst the people of this 
colony the study of architecture, not alone asan 
art but asa practical matter, is, as yet, altogether 
unknown. It may be said, indeed, that as regards 
the first of these two aspects we have no architecture 
at all. The taste shown in the design of») the 
ancient monuments left to us as the work of a 
bygene age no longer survives, and an art which 
must at one time have flourished in this island 
in} a high degree no longer exists among ug. 
But it iscto the second aspect, that. which most 
concerns us economically, that we would more 
specially direct attention, It cannot be said that 
in those ancient works to which we have referred 
there is evidence of such a disposition of material 
as would justify us in the assumption that the 
strength of its many varied forms had been the 
subject of intelligent consideration. The skill in 
architectural construction which distinguished the 
Arab builders, and which enabled them to go 
erect those light and graceful domes and 
the towering obelisks which form so. essential 
a feature of Indian architecture, was: apparently 
unknown to our own earlier designers. All their 
work, like that of the ancient Egyptians, was of so 
massive a character that they never cared, it 
would seem, to closely adapt their disposition of 
material to the exact requirements they had to 
provide for. Like the Egyptians, it may be said that 
most of their constructive work was. monolithic. 
They wedged out huge massca of stone, and 
applied them indiscriminately to eupport both great 
and trifling weights. Much of this tendency re- 
mains to the present day, and wo think thatin 
our schools for technical education no branch of 
constructive art could better be studied than the 
adaptation of means to their ends, the study, in 
a word, both of the strength of materials and of 
the strains to which they become subject under 
the many different conditions of their application. 
It is from the want of this knowledge, we feel 
sure, that so much of the waste of building 
material that is observable in all modern works 
of native construction is due. Norcan we exempt 
altogether our own Public Works Department 
from sharing in some degree in the same charge. 


WASTE 


| Many of the officers of that department, until re- 


cently, at least, were untrained in the knowledge 
which would teach them how material may 
be most economically applied; and in many 
of our public structures there may, we are told, 
be observed instances of the misapplication 
of both masonry and timber work. Such re- 
marks do not, of course, spply to our noble Museum 
and similar structures. But it is mainly to the 
ignorance on this subject shown by our native 
builders that we would desire to draw the attention 
of those who may hereafter be charged with 
tuition in our teshnical schools. We much fear 
that the tendency of these will be—as it was for 
many years in the schools at South Kensington 
and elsewhere at home—to confine instruction 
mainly to ornamental design. Now in an eastern 
country like this we can have no desire to see 
European art grafted upon the technicalities of 
Oriental design. Nothing can exceed the latter in 
beauty, and if any attempt be made to give the 
taste which seems naturally inherent in oricntals 
& bend towards the ornamental designs of the 
European schools, the result will probably be only 
to produce a bastard effect which will be anything 
but pleasing. Far wiser will it be for the course 
of instruction to be in the direction of teaching 
our natives how to apply their material without 
waste: to Isarn how to proportion the support 


to the load. How constantly do we see the 
walls of houses made of undiminished thick- 
ness throughout, when the weight of the 


roofing these have to uphold is distributed over 
a few points only. Were it the custom to leave 
house wails in this country fully exposed to the 
Bun or weather, there would not be so mush to 
urge against this universal unnecessary thickness. 
In Europe such a method is followed to keep the 
interior of dwellings either warm or cool, to 
prevent the interiors becoming readily subject to 
exterior influence. But in the Hast nearly all 
house walls are sheltered by verandahs, and con- 
sequently nearly half the work put into our walls 
is wasted. Then, again, in the timber of our roofs 
and verandahs how constantly may we observe 
rafters either so slight as to bend under the 
Strain of the tiles they carry, or else the employ- 
ment of scantlings adequate to carry nearly three 
times the weight they are ever likely to be subject 
to. In the first case there is wasteful application 
because the life of such work must be short; and 
in the second there is: equal waste because less 
than half the material would have sufficed. The 
instance cited will furnish the key to the matter 
to which we think the attention of those who 
may direct technical education in Ceylon should 
be specially directed. The A BC of such education 
must not be neglected by too exclusive a devotion 
to the cultivation of an artistic taste which may 
only result in spoiling the inborn disposition of 
Orientals to ornate design. Teaching which will 
enable its recipients to perform in the best possible 
manner the practical operations of every-day lifo 
in masonry, carpentry, turnery and engineering is 
what ought to be mainly imparted. 
A eS Se 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE 


Liasr Weex’s Trea SALES.—Again there has been 
some abridgment from the excessively heavy sup- 
plies of Indian tea, ssys the Grocer, put forward 
during November, the total quantity brought to 
auction this week, though still large, not having 
more than equalled 36,230 packages which met a 
livelier demand than of late, and have nearly all 
been realised at full to rather better prices, Almost 
each day has witnessed an improvement somewhere 
in the tone of the public sales, and whilst the 
lower grades, which are 14d, to 2d, per lb, cheaper 
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than at this time last year, have been only slightly 
hardening up in va)ue, the preferable and finer quali- 
ties above 10d. and 1s. per 1b. forming the smaller 
proportion of the aggregate supply, haye commanded 
a tangible advance on the irregular quotations recently 
current. Tbe latest advices from Oalcutta, to Nov. 
18, report that oa the 12th imst. 11,650 chests were 
sold by auction. Good qualities are stiJl m demand, 
and occasionally show a slight advance iu price, but 
thin sorts are steady at about last week’s prices. 
The imports into London during the week have been, 
per Bengal, 1,634,300 1lb., and Nubia, 416,6001b. A 
revival of demand for Ceylon tea has taken place 
this week, and prices are firm. Finer gradea have 
keen wanted at extreme rates, and though some 
low figures were recorded for the common kinds, 
there were « few cases where better values were 
realised. It is probable that supplies will be in- 
creasing soop, and it depends much upon the qua- 
lity how prices will rule. A few estates lately 
have sent forward teas of improved quality. Arrivals 
at this port have been l’mited, comprising only the 
Victoria, 336,500 lb., and the Bengal, 229,500 Ib. 
There has been further falling-off in the ‘quantities 
of Indian tea offered, says the Produce Markets Review 
and 8 much firmer tendency has developed in moat 
gardes. The demand generally continues extremely 
geod for his period of the year, which is entirely 
attributable to the increasing consumption, and the 
good value offering in Indian growths. Although the 
stock at the end of last month was considerably in 
excess of the same time last year, at the present rate 
of consumption the supply will probably not prove ex- 
cessive. Itis difficult to forecast the course of prices 
during the next few weeks, as the supply in January 
bids fair to be heavy, but the present tendency of the 
market certainly points towards the conclusion that 
the lowest prices have been touched. Although the 
demand for Ceylon teas has rather fallen off, the 
sma!lness of the quantities brought forward on the one 
band, and anticipations of a better demand after Ohrist- 
mas on the other, have sufficed to raise prices fcr almost 
all gredes. The commonest kinds have been the least 
effected, and cannot be said to bedearer, but Pekoes at 
from 8d and upwards show a rise of from 3d to 4d, while 
really fine liquoring teas command }d to 1d more than 
a month since. Broken teas ef all grades are in good 
demand, ‘The general quality of the eupplies has, un- 
fortunately, shown vo improvement; hence the extreme 
prices realised for a few of the best parcels. 

Corres Mixtures.—At the County Magistrates’ Court, 
Liverpool, on Monday, the question as to the meaning 
of the term “ French coffee,” as it is understood by the 
trade and by the public, arose out of the prosecution of 
a grocer for having sold to a person rent by the police a 
mixture containing 65 per cent of chicory. The evidence 
showed that there was no attempt to deceive, but that 
on the contrary the mixture was plainly labelled as such, 
and that, moreover, the purchaser was distinctly told 
the nature of the compound. ‘Lhe bench dismissed the 
case, but inflicted a fine of 203 and cost in another 
instance wherein the nature of the article had not been 
thoroughly explained to the purchaser. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WesT INDIES —We 
lezrn from Washington that a commercial egreement 
bas been srrived at with the British West Indies and 
British Guiana, whezeby in return for the continued free 
introduction int» the United States of sugar and coffee 
those colonies agree not only to cularge greatly the free 
list of their customs tariff, but to make decided reduc- 
tions in the duties imposed on the products of the 
United States.— H. and C. Mail, Dec. 18th. 


ee 
Iv must be gratifying to our planters to find 
that Ceylon and Indian tea is rapidly driving the 
Ohinese article out of the market in the Australasian 
Colonies. Ceylon tea particularly is rising in favour 
at the Antipodes, and the Indian producers have 
now much to fear from the compstition in the 
Ocylon quarter. Before long it seems probable 
that both John Chinaman and his staple export 
will be practically excluded from Australasian 
shores:—Colonies and India, Dec, 26th, 
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COOLIES FOR ASSAM. 


We have already commented on the great and bitter 
ery of the Assam planter that the supply of labour is 
daily growing not only more scanty in amount but 
inferior in quality. his is a matter which not only 
affects the great tea industry, and, indirectly, the 
Government and population of Assam; the question 
is algo interesting to us who live in Northern and 
Western India. Assam affords an ample outlet for 
our surplus population; it behoves us to inquire with 
some minuteness why our landless labourers are 
beginning to look askance on tea garden work, and 
can only be persuaded to emigrate by the unholy 
persuasions of the arkati and the crimp. ‘The present 
system of recruiting is admittedly open to serious 
abuse of a kind which it is extremely difficult to check. 
And now we are told that this evil system has not 
even the recommendation of success, and that the 
supply of coolies is rapidly falling off. To what 
causes is the unpopularity of tea garden labour due ? 

It can hardly be said that the drain has been so 
severe as to have taken off all the people who are so 
poor as to need a refuge in temporary exile. A 
good deal has been said in some quarters about the 
expense and length of the journey to Assam. It has 
been hinted that when once Assam is connected with 
the rest of India by railway the labour question will 
solve itself. This seems somewhat doubtful. Hvery 
cold weather swarms of men go to Assam from Nepal, 
from these Proyincee and from ‘Virhoot, to work on 
the Government ronds, or to sell droves of plough 
cattle or buffalces. Most of those marsh by land, or, 
taking rail to Dhubri, walk the reatofthe way. Hven 
those who indulge ia the luxury of a railway and 
steamer journey to Dhubri can make their way from 
Chapra or Muzaffarpur to Dibrugarh at a cost of from 
R12 to R14. The journey will occupy less than three 
weeks, Those of them who do earthwork on the rosds 
resp & handsome harvest. Therate for earthwork paid 
by the Public Works Department in Assam is liberal, 
R4-8 or R65 per 1,000 cubic feet, wo understand. A 
road-working coolie can easily do his 2,500 cubic feet 
in a month, and in the six months of the dry weather 
may easily lay by his R50 or R60. OF this he will 
spend some R12 0n the return journey, and the rest, 
in so short a period as six months, is pure gain. Herel 
is an annual exodus which is purely voluntary. It is 
supervised by no Government agency. It is unattended 
by the wiles and oppressions of arkatis, and as an 
instance of successful and useful migration well deserves 
record, It proves thatthe natives of W.W. India will 
gladly travel to Assam at their own risk and expense, 
so that the labour they have to perform is done inthe 
cold weather, and is sufficiently well paid to leave a 
margin for saving. 

But the planter wants his coolies to labour 
all the year through; and chiefly in the rainy 
months, which are especially trying to unaccli- 
matised inhabitants of drier parts of India. 
Even if wages as high asthose earned by road menders 
were to be had on tea gardens (and in the case of old 
and trained coolies wages as good, or nearly as good as 
there may be earned) it is probable that coolies 
from Upper India are not easily persuaded to remain 
in Assam throughout successive rainy seasons, until 
they are acclimatised and really useful. Hence the 
enormous expense of exporting !abour,and the great 
annual loss by degertion aud non-renewal of coolie 
eae to which we have already drawn attention, 
Wherefore the arkati steps in, and by blandishments, 
pyomuage and other persuations inveigles the coolie to 

tubri and there induces him to enter into an 
agreement to Jabour for five years. Thejresult in 
many oases is entirelyfor the coolie’s benefit. Often 
he saves money during the term of his agreement, and 
on its expiry settles down to oultivation in a little 
clearing m gress jungle, a much more prosperous 
and contented being than he was in his native abode. 
But while a voluntary migration automatically selects 
the best men who are frugal, abstemions and hard- 
working, the ankatt finds his victims chiefly among 
the waifs and strays of rural life. He picks up 


drun an and loafers among the men and women of 
i 


ev 
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loose life among recruits of the other sex. It 
is small wonder that the impatient planter 
complains that the expense of importing such 
labour is never recouped, and finds the Labour 
Law iteelf ineffectual as a means of gotting an 


honest, day’s work out of his labourers. It ig perhaps 
astonishing thatthe average rato of wage paid to tea 
garden labour should be so high as it is. The present 
system of reortitment then is attended by many 
inevitable diss ppointments and dangers. It is extremely 
expensive, and it must not be forgotten that the La- 
bour Law itself cannot be administered without ey- 
pense. The difficulty is to suggest aremedy. That 
arkatis end recruiters should make a profit by sup- 
plying coolios is itself a great evil. How are planters 
to replace the arkati by some less suspicious agenoy ? 
Can the Government do anything to aid them in the 
enterprise? It is to the interest of Government ¢o 
supply easy means of migration from the overstocked 
provinces of India ; it isto its interest that the tea 
industry should flourish and reclaim the waste placea 
of Assam, and that time expired coolies should open 
out its jungles. At present Government takes upon 
itself to iook after the welfare of the labourers on 
tea gardens, ond inspectors of labourers are legally em- 


powered to see that taska are not excessive and that 


all labourers are provided with the means of earning 
Can it not go further and 


Before it could do so, it would be necessary to make 


sure that the conditions of iabour in Assam were, or 


could be made, always and invariably better than in 


the districts of recruitment. It would probably be necea- 


sary to strengthen the staff of inspectors, and to raise 


the statute minimum of wages. Registration oftices 


would be opened, at which coolies should bind them- 


selves to labour in Assam for a term of years. ‘Tho 
ceolies might then be forwarded to Assam in charge 
of Government officials and despatohed to the different 


gardens through the inspectors concerned. Any garden 


in which coolies were ill-treated or ill-paid might be 
refused a further supply of labour. 


The bare expenses 
of travel might be advanced by Governmené and re- 


couped, as are other such advances, under Aot I. of 


1882. It may be said that such a scheme is en unwar- 


ranted interference with private euterprise. But no 


one except the arkatzs themselves, certainly not the 
coolie or his employer, is likely to resent an interfer- 
ence with the arkati’s business. If Government were 
once assured that tea garden life in Assam was really 
a change for thebetter for emigrants from other parts 
of India, if could easily and by the most legitimate 
means make these advantages known. It could assure 
the intending emigrant that he would be carefully 
looked after, and that if he were ill-treated or ill-paid 
he would be given the option of returning to his home 
or settling on his own account in Assam, 

The suggestion has many obvious drawbacks, which 
we will leave it to others to discuss. Planters themselves 
admit that the arkatd is a crying evil, and must be put 
down at allrisks, It is clear that Assamis not yet 
ripe for free migration, and would probably not 
be not so even if the future railway were an 
existing fact. Attempts to organise superior agencies 
to compete with the arkatis seem destined to 
fail. The arkati’s methods, if objectionable, are econo- 
mical. It is quite possible, however, that the arkati is 
a maligned individual, and that natural selection has 
evolved the fittest person for the task of reoruiting 
coolies. EHvenin that case the suggestion will have 
done no harm if it tends to whitewash a misunderstood 
and necessary individual. But it isa tenebrous sub- 
ject, especially to minds unacquainted with Assam, and 
the man who throws real light upon it will be a publio 
benefactor. 

One other suggestion occurs to us, which we beg not 
be taken entirely in jest. There may yet arise a Cook 
ora Gage who will personally conduct coolie tourists 
to the Tom Tiddler’s ground of Assam. But thatpre- 
supposes a happy time when coolies shall be as anxious 
to travelcheaply and expeditiously to Assam, as pil- 
grims who seek Mecca. Why does nota Cook arise, 
and sweep the mob of arkatis off the carth. Rumour 
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has taught us to regard the arkati, perhaps unjustly, 
“ Like stabled. wolves, or tigers at their prey, 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 
In their ohsoured haunts of inmost bowers.” 
Is it really true that, they have “meny baits, and 
guileful spells ¢’ inveigle and, invite th’ unwary sense 
of them that pass unweeting by the way.” We al- 
most wonder that 3 Commission, with Mr. Oook’s 
local agent for chairman, has not been appointed to 
sit on the arkati. Then we ehould probably hear the 
arkati’s view of the matter.—Pioncer, — ] 
[There is much in the above which will be of 
special interest to the tea planters of Ceylon in the 
present orisis.—Hp. 7, A.] 
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AGRICULTURE TUN SIAM. 


In the Consular report on the trade of Siam during 
the past year, Mr, Beckett gives an interesting des- 
cription of the mode in which agricultural operations 
are carried on in thatcountry. — 2 

The system of agriculture, he says, is of the most 
primitive desorjption. At the commencement of the 
rains, about the first week in May, the Brahminicel 
custom* is still followed of formally inaugurating the 
rice-planting season with sundry open air cere- 
monies. An inaugurator having been choeen by lot 
from amongst several nobles of rank, a» bullock of the 
best breed is selected and decked with sweet-smelling 
flowers, and the whole proceseion moves towards the 
plain of the psddy fields. The chosen chief then has 
placed before him three strips of cloth of different 
breadths, which he takesup and unfolds one by one. 
If the cloth thus taken is no& more than fcur cubits 
broad, rains will come early end water will be plenti- 
ful; if no’ more than five cubits broad the water 
supply will be up tothe average; and if six cubits 
broad, water willbe scarce. This done, the master 
of ceremonies procecds to stend by the plough with 
bullocks yoked, snd with it makes a circuit three times 
in succession rounda plot of Government paddy-land, 
whichan elder present then sows with rice. After 
which, Brahmin priests place on a table near 
by three kinds of grain, with fruits of nll kinds, 


and the bullock having been taken from the 
plough is allowed to eat of them.» Of which- 
ever kind of fruit or grain the animal cats, that 


kind will be most plentiful during the coming year. 
This concludes the cezemony, and from this date the 
egricuolturists are permitted to plough and cultivate 
their rice-plots. : 

OF paddy-land under rice tillage there are two kinds, 
one called “ Khu Kho,” extending from Nontaburi on 
the Northern outskirts of Bangkok to Paknam on the 
south, and the other ‘*Fak Loi,? from Noptabuti, 
northward to Intaburi, a short distance south of 
Chainat. The riceobtained from the former is the so- 
called nasuen, or garden rice, sown in nur:cries and 
planted out by hand. The annual tax on each rai, 20 
fethoms square, of this land is 24 atts 9d. Each rai 
is again subdivided into four parts called ‘‘ ngan,”’ of 
100 equare fathoms each, on which the tax is 8 atts 
(3d.) on eech “ngan” ‘below three. The rice reaped 
from the ‘‘ Falk Loi” land is nemed “na miiang,” or 
ficld rice, which is cown broad-~cast and left to grow as 
sown. The tax is 16 atts (6d.) on each rai, and 8 atts 
(3d.} on each “‘ngan” abovetwo, It is impossible to 
ascertain the arca of land in Siam under rice cultiva- 
tion, owing to the unsystematio manner in which the 
land taxes are collected. 

The Siamese agrioulturist has no idea of the rotation 
of the crops, If he bas not sufficient capital of his own, 
bo obtains at high interest an advance large enough 
to cover the expenses of planting, ploughing, and har- 
rowing during the six months in which he 
is compelled to work. During the remaining six 
months the generality of husbandmen in Siam dis- 
sipate their carnings in the local gambling houses, 


* Brahmins and Brahminical customs in the Buddhist 
country of Siam just as we bave the mainly Hindu 
Pcrabera in Coylov.—Ep, 7’. A- 
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The ownership of land is mostly hereditary, remain- 
ing in the hands of one family for many genera- 
tions. Hluropean traders, as a rule, refrain from 
making advances to the sgriculturists, on account 
of the insecurity of the investment. Rice is sown 
yeor after year on the same ground, Irrigation is 
almost totally disregarded, If the rice-land is adjacent 
to one of the numerous creeks, either natural or 
artificial, intersecting the country, the owners may 
consider themeelves fortunate; but there is no aos 
operation amongst those whose rice-plots are at a 
distance from the water-courses: The Siamese peasant, 
is slow to take up new methods, and even if European 
machinery, were to be introduced, he would look on 
the experiments with distrust. He is equally careless 
about bis grass or pasture land, taking no trouble 
to. sow good seed or hedge round a grazing gronnd 
of his own; but allows his cattle to roam at will over 
the thinly populated country districts. The pasturage 
is the common property of the village. The cattle 
graze there until the rice-crop has been gathered, 
when they ers turned out to browse onthe stubble. In 
addition to rice, teel-seed, hemp, tobacco, eugarcane. 
cectton fruit, and vegetatbles are ‘also cultivated, 
Hemp grows extensively in the districts of. Petchaburi 
to tho south-west, and is tended by the Laos and 
Siamese peasants of that province. A tax ie levied 
cqual to one-fifth ofthe value. The drug is smoked 
largely by the paddy cultivattors. Tobacco is grown 
in 42 districts of Siam, and is one. of the most importent 
loca! industries. i 

The Siam tobseco plant issovn in September by the 
Chinese cultivator, and the leaves are gathered in 
December. After gathering the leaf isleft to ferment 
in some dark place Guring three or four days, end 
cubsequently brought to a oertain degree of ripeness 
by exposure to the night dews. In Deli, the difficulties 
encountered are the Jack of proper coolie labour and 
attacks on the plants and leaves by earth-grabs, In 
Siam, if planting were to be undertaken by Europeans, 
the same would be found. The Siamese coolie is 
lazy and untrustworthy, and Ohinese could only bs 
engaged by paying them in proportion to the re- 
sulfa of their work, and by cultivating gocd relations 
with the local governors. The quality of Siam tobacco 
differs according to the districts in which i¢ grows. In 
many cases the salt absorbed interferes with the burning 
properties of the leaf. The best leaf comes from the 
Petchabun, from Kanburi and from Nakhonsawan. ~ 

The coffee shrub is as yet but little cultivated in 
Siam. The slopes of the hills at Chantabun and Korat 
sre spoken of as highly favourable to the growth of the 
terry; and in view of the contemplated railway 
to the latter place, planters might consider, Mr. 


Beokett thinks, the venture worth at least a 
trial: The low-lying land in and aronnd Bangok 
is well adapted for the  oulture of fruit, 


of which the most common varieties arc :—Mango, 
durian, rambutan, pommelow, orange, jack fruit, 
mangosteen, bananas, custard and pine-apples, and 
many others. Plantations of fruit-bearing trees are 


‘sabject to annual taxation, assessed once in each reign 


on a scale based on the circumference and height of 
the troes. The assessment is made regardless of new 
trees that may have been planted, or old trees that 
may have died off during the interval. The con- 
sumption of fruit is almost entirely local. the pro- 
duec being hawked about on river and land, chiefly 
by women, 

Tf, continues Mr. Beckett, agriculture in Siam is one 
of tho most primitive character, the condition of Jocal 
industries is still less developed, being confined to 
weaving of silk and cotton native cloths, the manu- 
facture of mative paper from bark of the “ khoi’”’ 
tree, the making and colouring of tiles for use on 
the numerous {emple roofs, and the manufacture of 
earthen jars aa receptacles for water, workinz in gold 
and silver, mat-woaving, and a few others. The 
carpentering and boat-building trades are carried on 
by seme Siamese, but Obinese are superior at these 
handicrafts. The latter also monopolise the bricklay~ 
ing, tinkering, dyeing, ond similar industries. Most 
Siamese prefer to attach themselves to the person of 
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some influential noble, and throughout Siam, and in 
Bangkok especially, there exists 9 system, resembling 
that of feudal vaesalage, by which each person, ac- 
cording to birth, position, or descent, forms one of a 
class owing dependence to a particular master or 
over-lord, under whose protection he is, and to whom 
he devotes his service. Most minute registers are kept 
of all such persons. Under certain circumstances the 
characier of a guild is nearly approached when certain 
trades and bandiorafts remain hereditary in a parti- 
cular class or department, such as, for ins'ance, in 
that of clerks and painters, potters, lacquerers, goid- 
smiths, inorustators, boatmakers, engravers, jewellers. 
Such persons receive salsries ranging from 6 ticala 
(12s,) to 120 ticals (127.), including food, according to 
rauk er individual ability. 

When not eerving their over-lord they oan employ 
substitutes on payment tg the latter of a sum of 6d 
per diem. This system of vassalage, now so thoroughly 
epgrained in the national life, has many drawbacks, 
but it would be difficult to say if its abolition would be 
productive of much good; cr stimulate the Siamese 
artisan to the development of local industries. His 
wants are smal), a wage of 10 ticals (17 ) a month 
being ample to provide him with food, dress, and 
lodging; and if he be a man of means end ambitious 
of following the custom, which is now being more and 
more adopted, of wearing Huropean artizle3 of dross, if 
he can purchase his requirements at Bangkok and 
otber ‘important towns on the main river routes. 
Every year Siam is becoming more dependeat on the 
manufactures of Europe and China, and there is a fear 
that the few existing local industries will soon be 
estioguished by foreign competiticn,—Straits Indepen- 
dent. 

SO ER 
PATENT TEA. CHESTS, 


The following paragraph has reached us from 
Messrs. Andrew Polson & Oo,, of Glasgow :— 

We hear from time to time of tea chests being inven- 
ted to supersede the old wooden ones ; aud we have just 
seen one which promises to do away with tea lead, 
nails, hoopirons, &c. 

The patentees think the cost will be only a little 
more than the cost of wooden chests. Apart from 
being able to dispense with the use of lead, nails, 
hoopirons &c, a large saving will be effected in the 
factory. One cooly will be able to pack, (screw up 
and make all ready for shipment) a large number of 
chests in a day. We cannot say anything more in 
the meantime as the patentees hope to have the chest 
in the. market with, full particulars shortly, A gentle 
man with Jarge experience saw tho chest today and 
says he thinks it is sure to be a success. Granted 
that the chest is a success, the only question is 
that of cost; freight to Oolombo can, we have no doubt, 
be arranged with shipping companies. Perhaps in, 
this way :—We will take out 10,000 empty chests if 
you guarantee to send. 10,000 full ones back by our 
ships, same as the railway carries shooks, &c, free. 
Concessions as great as thisare done daily by shipping 
companies,” 

—_——————EEe 


THE REGULATION OF SUPPLIES. 


To the Lditor of the Home and Colonial Mail. 

Sir,—In your last igsue you publish a very sen- 
sible letter on ‘Tho Regulation of Supplies”’ of tea 
from a. correspondent signing himself ‘ Vis Unita 
Fortior,” 

I believe, however, that when he writes '* Remember 
that when it was seen ten months ago that the 
Indian crop was short and the price rising, word 
was passed round Ceylon to. make all tho tea they 
could—the object being, of course, to hasten the 
displacement of Indian ”?—he .is doing either more or 
loss than justice to the foresight of the tea planters 
of Coylon, 

It was well recognised in Ooylon that the great 
increase in the shipments of tea in the first half of 
this yoar was dne to the unusual continuance of 
Wet forcing woather, which, while largely increasing 


crops, added also greatly to the difficulty of proper 
preparation of the leaf, end so caused much of the 
tea, shipped to be of inferior quality, 

It is possible, aleo, that Coylon planters had been 
to some extent predisposed to heavy plucking by 
tho state of the London markets during 1890, when 
the ranges of prices for teas, whether of high or 
low quality, was comparatively small, 

Till I saw the letter sbove referred to,:I never 
heard it even: suggested that Ceylon men had been 
moved in this matter by a wish to combine for the 
purpose of damaging Indian tea in the market, 

On the contrary, the principle that bas hitherto 
guided them in any combined action has most surely 
been that. ‘' Vis Unita Fortior”’ still holds good as the 
rulo of the two great tea producing interests of the 
Empire.—I am, Siz, yours, &o., 1. WM. MARTIN LEAKE, 

Secretary Ceylon Association in London. 

4, Mincing Lane, Des. 14, 

ae eS Ne Eee 
CEYLON ‘THA. 
(From the Grocer.) 

In our last issue was published ‘the ‘usual monthly 
statement of the movements of tea at the Port: of 
London, which shows the same marvellous expan- 
sion in the supply of and demand for Ceylon toa 
that has characterised the trade in this. article 
from its very commencement, about ten years ago. 
Dariog the first eleven months of the present year 
the landings, in round numbers,’ have been. nearly 
55,000,000 ib., against about 87,120,000 lb. in 1830, and 
28,444,000 Ib, in 1889. The deliveries in the same 
period, it is an extraordinary fact to observe, have kept 
pace fairly well with this rapid increase in the importe, 
and have amounted to 49,203,600 1b., in comparison 
with 34,880,600 lb. last year, and 23,277,000 ib. in 
1889; and the business still goos on expanding as 
fast as the crops grow larger every season. Another 
romarkable circumstance, is, that while the receipta 
of Osylon tea here have been augmented by cloze upon 
18,000,000 1b., those of Iudian bave not been rendered 
heavier by moze than 8,693,200 lb., or barely half 
so much, end instead of & very substantial gain of 
14,323,000 lb. in the clearances, as shown by the Ceylon 
description of ter, Indian sorts actually exhibit a defi- 
ciency of 1,979,500 lb. for the past eleven months. ‘To 
setisty these increasing requirements of Ceylon tea, itis 
reasonable to infer that there must bee constantly od- 
vancing rate of production, and itis therefore highly 
satisfactory to note that the entire crop, as gauged by 
the estimated shipments to the United Kingdom for 
1891, will in the aggregate reach 64,000,000 Ib., or 
20,000,000 Ib. more than in the previous season. 

Having thus spoken of the quantity, we will now 
roceed to offer a few remarks on the quantity of 
Beylon tea imported into this country; and ‘first, it 
must bo understood that, without creating the least 
prejudice against either the growers or distributors, 
exceptionally large crops of any kind of produce— 
tea or anything else—are not always identified with 
superiority of condition or out-turn. Consequently it 
is no libel on the general character of the article to 
say that among the importations of Ceylon tea this 
year have been numerous samples of complete rubbish, 
which would not have been tolerated or received by 


' the trade as tea in thesmallest sense if they had been 


offered as invoices or breaks of Indian or China, and 
itis the magical name of Ceylon alone that has enabled 
importers to dispose of the said tea when other— 
and, in the opinion of some persons, more excel- 
lent—kinds have been long on the market seeking 
buyers in vain, Without at all diminishing the popu- 
larity of Ceylon tea, wo may further state that, 
£0 common has been a deal of the supplies put forward 
of late that pekoes have been selling down to 6d per lb. 
and under, pelsoe souchongs as low as 5d broken pekoo 
at 7d and even less, and orange pekoo at only 7d 
besides broken sorts at the severely reduced figure of 
4d per lb. Atsuch cheap and popular prices surely 
thera. is a most powerful stimulus to an unostinted con- 
sumption, and a ready means for securing profitable 
returns on the capitalinyested by the wholesale dealers 
aud others, 
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Further, it may be stated that, excepting for fancy 
trifling lots of gold and silver-tipped teas, prices of 
which are artificial, it has been quite a rarity anda 
wonder toseealine of Oeylon tea knocked down in 
publio sale above 28 asthe highest range of value for 
best qualities has mostly been from 1s6d to 1s 10d per 
Ib and even at these rates the parcels of teas realised at 
one time and another have been comparatively few. A 
principal cause of the larger proportion of inferior 
grades in this season’s crop has been the continuous 
rains in Ceylon during the gathering and manufac- 
ture ot the teas, which, besides adding to the difi- 
culties of drying and withering the tea, have partly 
spoiled the quality of the same, and left in many 
gardens and estates little else but rubbish to be ex- 
ported to England. From the latest information we 
can glean, however, it is expected that these adverse 
conditions of preparing tea for the London market will 
soon be overcome, and if so a decided improvement in 
the assortment of Ceylon teas will probably follow, 
and then this branch ot the trade will be in e stronger 
position than ever to compete with the low-priced 
growths of India and Ohina. In the meantime stocks 
on this side are excessive, embracing 14,966,000 lb. 
as contrasted with 8,505,000, lb. in December last, and 
until the extensive surplus here apparent is worked 
down, quotations generally may be reckoned to rule 
as much as everin favour of both retailers and con- 
sumers.—H, and C. Mail, Dec. 18th. 


——— 


THE REGULATION OF INDIAN THA 
SALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘HOME AND COLONIAL MAIL ”’ 


Sir,—In the letters addressed to you by Mr. Shii- 
lington and “ Observer,” a subject has been broached 
which seems to merit more thorough discussion than 
it has yet received. Profacing what I have to say with 
theremark that my interests are bound up with those 
of producers as closely as any man’s can be, and that I 
do not write with a controversiai object, I will briefly 
analyse the substance of their last letters, 

In them, the following propositions are as- 
sumed :— 

i—That supplies of Indian tea are being unduly 
forced on the market: 

2,.—That the value of tea would be raised by reducing 
the supply now, and rezerving some of it for sale 
during the summer months, 

3.—That it is possible for sellers to combine here 
to regulate supply. 

4,—That the brokers are answerable for this not 
being done. 

For propositions 1 and 2 Mr. Shillington is 
responsible. His opinions always deserve considera- 
tion ; but in this instance they do not accord with the 
judgment of the greater number of those engaged in 
the trade, whether as importers or buyers. It isa 
matter of common «nowledge that each succeeding 
year finds buyers leas willing to take tea of the old crop 
after April, or May at the latest. The loss to those 
who have held for the summer demand—whether pro- 
ducers, dealers, or speculators—is ag well known asthe 
reason for it is obvious—viz., the inflow of heavy sup- 
plies of fresh teafrom Ceylon after March. ‘Lhe bear- 
ing of this is so fullyappreciated that in future every 
producer of Indian may require his crop closed by 
April, just as every grower whosellsin Oalcutta elects 
to wind up his sales before Maroh, if he oan. 

This being 60, the realisation of the great bulk of the 
imports must take place between September and April. 
By the use of simple orithmetic, anyone who knows 
what the total supply will be oan find that to dispose of 
the crop it is needful to sellsome 40,000 packages per 
week from Sept, 1 onwards, and a reference tothe 
ciroular file will show that the average since that date 
has been not more than 38,000 packages per week, 

But apart from the arithmetic problem, is it really 
the case that prices can be raised, except to the most 
temporary and trifling extent, by the process of feed- 
ing the market? Surely the value of a large article 
of commerce like tga depends vpon the relation of 


total supply to the total requirement. Those who 
think otherwise forget that in these days the buyers 
have the same opportunisies of obtainging informa- 
tion as the aellers have with respect to supplies. 
They are able to calculate for themselves the proba- 
bility of excees or deficiency; they know how many 
chests arrive each day, and how much of it is held 
and how much sold. Nothing destroys their con- 
fidence in buying 59 much aa the knowledge that sup- 
plies are being kept back, hanging like a cloud over 
the market ready to come down, as the rain does, it 
may be when least wanted. 

- Your correspondent ‘‘ Observer,” having assumed the 
soundness of Shillington’s propositions, udds to them 
two of his own. Let me breifly examine them, He 
assumes that it is possible for importers to act in 
concert, Those who have earnestly tried to efiect 
this kuow the exceeding difficulty. Only afew weeks 
ago the brokers met in solemn conclave, and passeda 
resolution doclaring that it was desirable that only 
35,000 chests per week should be put on the market. 
What followed? Within a fortnight the maximum 
was largely exceeded. Why? Beoause no machinery 
can be devised to carry out what is aimed at. Why 
not? Because every importer wishes someone else to 
hol’, in order that he may sell to better advantage; 
but as for holding off himself, well he is not quite 
sure that this would be wise !—and so the brolsers’ 
deliberations ended in a farce. 

Now let us go alittle deepsr beneath the surface. 
Run through the names of the great agency houses 
which manege the affairs of the industry in London, 
add to them the experienced managers and direc- 
tors of the large companies whose headquarters are 
here, and you will find among them men of the 
highest business capacity and foresight—men who 
know how to manage their own affairs, and prefer 
to manage them in their own way, declining to limit 
their freedom of action by entering into combinations, 
Is it for the broker to go to such men and gay, 
“We advise you not to sell, Messrs. A., B., and C. 
are offering large quantities this week and next, hold 
your teas for awhile?” Why, Sir, any broker who 
did that would speedily find himself among the ranks 
of the unemployed, and deservediy so. A broker’s 
business is to obey orders, and carry out his employer’s 
instructions as honestly and carefully as he can. Re- 
member too, that one-third of the supplies are im- 
ported by speculators who buy in Oaleutta; in no 
possible combination of products could they be included. 

A friend at my elbow suggests to me that I 
should say something about *' Observer’s ” warping 
to the brokers that if they do not succeed in raising 
the price of tea the importers may dispense with 
their services and “broke” for themselves; but I 
am loth to refer to such an unoalled-for threat, 
except to place it in the same category as another 
rumoar which is current to the effect that certain 
enterprising firms are only seeking an excuse to add 
the functions of grower’s agent to that of broker, and 
ell for 1 per ceut.! May cach prove the antidote to 
to the other! We sutor ultra crepidam, said Apelles 
to the shoemaker who daubed his wall with paint, 
and thought he was an artist. Forsunately there are 
still old-fashioned folks who respect the recognised 
boundaries of their several callings; but if the struggle 
for existence is to be carried to such a point as ‘‘ Obser- 
ver” hints at, well, I suppose the fittest will survive. 

Bat can we do nothing to helpeach other out of tke 
ditch into which we have fallen together ? *‘ Observer’s” 
most valuable letter in your issue of the 13th, points 
to one way: let me indicate another. London is 
too large a place for combinations, but what is not 
feasible here may be possible elsewhere, Goto the 
source and fountainhead, India; and here a dozen more 
or less conflicting home interests are concentrated in a 
single focus, and if concerted action be possible at all, 
unite not to manipulate supplies, but to shorten the 
output. Let us have the courage to face the facts 
We are suffering from over-production, and if growers 
would agree to make 10 per cent. less tea in India 
and in Ceylon, we should soon see a very different state 
of things, Too many were mislead by the inflated 
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market inthe spring andthe real lesson which the 
present distress should teach us is thatit is hopeless 
to expect ®& paying price if we over-supply the market 
with an indifferent article. No one who has been con- 
tent with moderate crops of really good tea had cause 
to complain of resulty.-I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Vis Unira Forrior, 


So 
BULKED TEA. 


(From the Grocer.) 

Our readers are aware of the immense importations 
of teas from India and Oeylon, and of these a large 
proportion either is or ought to be bulked in London; 
for although the bulking operation when properly per- 
formed at the garden where the tea is grown is desir- 
able, it has been found by experience that in many 
cases the machinery and other means for bulking abroad 
aro imperfect. On arrivalin England the chests have 
been found irregular in quality, thus rendering the mixing 
here absolutely necessary. This is a matter of regret 
because the exposure of the tea in a damp climate like 
ours must depreciate the value, particularly to grocers, 
who have to hold stocks cither at their shops or in 
the large bonded warehouses. There is, however, 
another evil to which attention should be directed : 
it arises from the impatience manifested by im- 
porters to place their teas upon the market before 
they are ready for sale. Thusit sometimes happens 
that a parcel of tea is sent up from the docks to an 
up-town bonded werehouse, and, when bulked, samples 
are sent out and the tea sold; but shortly afterwards 
some packagos—usually known by the name of “ miss- 
ing packages’’—are found, which belong to the same 
consignment, and are fcrwarded to London, being then 
mixed with some of the chests remaining in bond. 

Qne condition regulation public sale provides that 
missing packages up to a small percentage of the 
parcel, if equal in quality to the bulk, must be taken 
by o buyer; but the fact of the tea being bulked 
ia an evidence of variation in quality, and unless 
the whole of the tea is properly mixed we failed to 
seo how it could have heen fairly represented by the 
sample upon which it was sold. In fact, this condi- 
tion respecting missing packages can only apply to 
teas bulked abroad, or those from gardens * whero 
the quality is so regular that the bulking process is 
rendered unnecessary, This subject is of special im- 
portance to grocers who regulate their blends upon 
the samples of the first chests of a parcel they receive, 
and any variationin the quality of the missing packages 
may make a material difference in the blend and do 
them great injury with their customers, who are quick 
in detecting any variation in the liquor of a tea. 
Although in some oases the quality may be really 
better than that of the parcel, if there is a difference, 
and itis detected by the consumer, unfavoursble con- 
clusions are too frequently drawn which can only pre- 
judice the trade. All missing packages of bulked tea 


should be sold separately, not palmed off on the 
buyer of the parcel; snd considering the num- 
ber of complaints which have been made of 


the variation in quality, this principle should 
bo adopted. We understand the London Wholesale 
Teadealers’ Association have this matter under 
consideration, and we hope they will lose no time 
in bringing about a substantial reform in the 
direction indicated. 16 would save wholesale dealers 
tho annoyance and vexation of numerous complaints, 
and would be anact of justice to grocers generally. 
—H. and 0. Mail, 
os cceeemieaanenerinmens“Seraiamenaneiamameneme 


COCONUT AND CINNAMON CULTURE 
IN CEYLON IN 1891. 


CoconumTs. 

The year that has just closed has been an ex- 
coptionally favorable one, as regards rainfall, for 
coconut cultivation, the more especially in the 
coconut-growing districts in the southern and wes- 
tern portions of the island where the rainfall has 
been abnormally high, As can bereadily understood, 
water is an important factox in the oultivation of a 


product whose fruits are always carrying several gallons 
of liquid and whose leaves, being constant!y moved 
by every gust of wind, favor rapid evaporation from 
their surface. But asin most things, there can be 
too much eyen of a good thing like water, and 
reports from the inland districts say, that with a 
lesser rainfall and more sun the prospects of crop 
for this year would have been better. Not that they 
are by any means such as to cause grumbling, but 
they are not as good as they might have been. 
This can be readily understood, for the soilsin the 
inland districts are mainly clayey, and the persistent 
rainfall has so sodden them that the short intervals 
of sunshine have not more than warmed the surface, 
and thus the circulation of air through the soil, so 
necessary for the vigorous growth of vegetation, has 
been possible only to a limited depth. 

It may be remembered that the year 1890 was 
distinguished for a drought extending from June to 
October, and which was felt severely along the 
coast from Jaela, 12 miles from the capital, to the 
North of the island and on to Batticalon on the 
East coast. Its seyerity was felt most in the districts 
north of Negombo, increasing as we go further 
north, till in Jaffna not only coconut trees but even 
the hardier palmyra palms succumbed to it, and many 
plantations at Batticaloa were said to have lost a 
good number of their well-established coconut trees. 
Its effects wereasa matter of course felt during 
1891 in diminished crops andin nuts of abnormally 
siuall size; but the severe ‘‘ wintering” the palms 
received have helped them to realize tothe full the 
beneficial effects of the wet year we have just passed 
through, in bright prospects of crop during 1892. 

During the first six months of 1891 the prices of nuts 
were suchastocheer the hearts of coconut planters. 
There was great activity in the trade and the enquiry 
for nuts was brisk. In July-August the demand 
ceased suddenly and the drop of prices was fully R5 por 
thousand. As can be imagined, this caused much loss 
both to buyers and sellers and the market was for a time 
greatly disturbed. Prices have not risen since, and 
were R4 or 6 less per thousand at the end of 1891 than 
they were during the same period of the year previous. 

Though the desiccating of coconuts is not an in~ 
dustry that started into life during the past year, 
yet it deserves notice owing to the large number of 
nuts it consumes. The oldest establishment is at 
Colombo, where Messrs. Vavasseur & Co. are said to 
have set up over half-a-dozen of Brown’s patent 
desiccators and where the daily consumption of nuts 
must be about 20 or 25 thousand. ‘fhe mills at 
Veyangoda are constautly expanding, and the daily 
consumption of nuts there is said to average between 
10 and 15 thousand. The enterprising Akbar Brothers 
started a desiccating mill at Negombo, but ceased 
working it after a very short while, for reasons 
which must be best known to themselves. Sin- 
halese gentlemen of equal energy and enterprise, 
the Pieris Brothers of Grandpass, have  oestab- 
lished a factory for the same purpose at Kelani, so 
coconut plantere have not, like tea planters, to 
fear over-production just yet. A letter appeared in 
our columns a few months ago from a merchant in 
London expressing grave fears that the desiccating 
of nuts is already being overdone and that a promis- 
ing industry was likely to be ruined, It is generally 
believed that the letter had emanated from an in. 
terested party who was anxious to reap as much of 
the profits of this industry as he could himself. The 
rumours outside are that desiccated coconut sells at 
Rl per lb. in Hurope. A thousand coconuts are reported 
to yield about 350 Ib. of desiccated stuff, and a thou- 
sand nuts sell for between R30 and K85, so that the 
difference between R385 and R360, after deducting cost 
of production, packing, transport, interest on capital 
and other etceteras, represents profit. From these 
figures it will be seen that if they are reliable it will 
take some time to render the industry unremunerative 
through over-production. But it is said the demand 
is limited, This is a serious drawback with a product 
that will not keep longer than 8 months. In spite 
of it being packed in air-tight oases precisely like 
tes, the stuff is said ta become rancid after that 
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period of time; but it need not go to waste even 


then, ior if it be not sweetened it can be used for | 


expressing oil. 

We kave heard very little of coconut leaf disease 
during the past year; but we sre assured that this 
is not due to its sbsence, but to a desire by estate 
proprietors to keep tho matter to themselvee. With 
reports of a disesse with a fatal termination in Jamsica, 
we think the wiser plan will be for proprietors to boldly 
face it and with the assistance and advice of the School 
of Agriculture devire moans to overcome it, 

CINNAMON. 

The prayerful wish of all cinnamon planters must be 
that they will nct pass through such another year, as re- 
gards prices, as 1891. Though Ceylon has the monopoly 
of the ciunamon market,* yet she has not been able to 
devise means to control it. Oombination amongst 
cinnamon growers is impossible. One of the first acts 
of the now defunct Agricultural Association was to 
resolve that the antiquated system of quarterly sales 
of the spice in the Lane be abandoned and monthly 
seles substituted. There was tothing revolutionary 
in this change, for all other products are sold once 
or twice a week,and every other spice but cinnamon 
is sold weekly. The change met with a most deter- 
mined opposition by the buyers, whose chief com- 
plaint most strangely was that the change would affect 
prices prejudicially! We believo that this is the first 
instance on record in which buyers expressed a dis- 
inclination to buy ina chéap market. The fact is 
that the only opponents cf the monthly sales were 
the middlemen, who are the principal buyers and who 
lay by stocks for the intervals between the quarterly 
sales. They feared that their occupation would bo 
gone if it became possible for the consumer to eatisfy 
his requirements at frequent sales. Those who initiated 
the change on this side were looked upon by ths older 
cinnamon planters as youthful enthusiasts with 
more enthusiasm than discretion, and their lead 
was followed under protest. The opportunity to 
revert to the old system was eagerly seized when 
at one éale buyers refused to bid. The com- 
bination was thus broken up andthe bstier prices 
which the “old hands” expected wouldbe coincident 
with the reversion to the quarterly sales have not so 
far been realized. Indeed prices have been steadily 
receding. An attempt to arrest this was made by 
Mr. Jardine summoning a meeting of cinnamon 
planters to discuss the possibility of abandoning the 
scraping of cinnamon chips and thus lessening pro- 
duction. An undertaking ‘on honor” ‘was signed by 
growers representing about two-thirds of the acreage 
under cinnamon not to scrape chips. How much this 
undertaking was respected canbe inferred from the 
fact that the export of chips was not diminished 
during the twelve months that the undertaking was 
supposed to be observed! During the past year the 
scraping of chips was resumed. 

At the May quarterly sales only about one-third of 
the cinnamon offered changed hands. There was no 
enquiry whatever ,for the finer qualities. Agents and 
brokers in England suggested as a remedy that only 
einnamon of inferior make, for which only there 
was enquiry, should be shipped but under another 
mark, so that the old ‘weil-established brands should 
not be imperilled. Very few estates we believe 
followed that advice. ‘henext quarterly sales in 
August showed no better results, the finer qualities 
being as before neglected. 

As the year was closing came the results of the 
last quarterly salesin November. They are such as to 
cause the gravest anxiety. There has been afurther 
drop in the prices of the finer qualities, and no 
cinnamon but that of Goluapokuna, which seems to 
be in special demand in Spain, the chief consuming 
country, fetched higher than 1s per lb for its best quality. 
This is very nearly one-third of the prices ruling 
15 to 20 years ago, ‘To add to low prices, cost of 
manufacture has increased and the yield per acre has 
decreased by about 20 per cent owing to tender sticks 
only now being cut for the finer quality of cinnamon 


7 Only for the finer sorts: in coarge kinds China is a 
formidable competitor.—Ep,, 7’, 4, 


now manufactured. Cinnamon planters fervently 
hope that the bottom, as regards prices, has now been 
touched and that the new year on which we have 
entered will reveal to them a turning in that 
long lane of low prices through which they have 
been painfully traversing during a good many years. 
That their hopesmay be realized is our hearty wish, 
for the trade in cinnamon is one of historic interest 
and is supposed to go back to the time of Solomon 
and even to the period of the Patriarchs. 
—————o_—— 

CEYLON TEA FUND. 

Minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the Standing 
Oommittee of the Oeylon “ Tea Fund” held at Kandy 
on Monday, the 4th day of January 1892, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. ; 

Present :—Messrs. Giles F. Walker. (Ohairman, 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon), A. T. Karslake 
(Kandy), W. D. Gibbon (Kandy),'. C. Owen (Kandy), 
A.G. K. Borron (Kandy), A.W. Stopford Sackville 
(Chairman, Maskeliya Association), James H. Barber 
(Kandy), Dr. V. Duke (Kandy), Mr. J. Anderson 
(Kandy and Matale West), Hor. L. H. Kelly, m.u.c. 
(Kandy), Mr, A. Philip, Secretary to the Planters’ 
Association of Oeylon (Kandy). 

The notice calling the meeting was read, 

The minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the 
Standing Committee held at Kandy, on Friday, the 
11th day of December 1891, were read and were con- 
firmed. 

Cryton TEA AF THE WoRLD’s EXPOSITION AT CHI- 
CAGO IN 1893.~—Read letters from Mr. J.J. Grinlinton 
(1) conveying his thanks for the mark of confidence 
placed in him by the resolution passed requesting him 
to actas a Commissioner to represent the planting 
interests at the Ohicago Exhibition, and intimating 
that shouid His Excellency the Governor appoint him 
Commissioner it will be his duty as well as pleasure to 
give the planting interests bis unremitting attention; 
(2) transmitting a memorandumof information given 
to Mr, Grinlinton by Me. Erskine Phelps, late Chairman 
of the State and Nstional Exhibition Obicago. 

Read lotter from Mr. Chas. Stouter, Colombo. Re- 
solved :—“ That the letter be acknowledged.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN introducted Mr. Grinliaton to the 
Standing Oommittee of the “Tea Fund,” and Mr. 
Grinliaton explained his views and urged the necessity 
for prompt action. i 

CryLon TEA In GeRMANY.—Oonsidered the question 
of a subsidy of Ceylon tea to Mr, Schrader. Resolved: 
—“That the Standing Oommittee of the Oeylon Tea 
Fond do grant to Mr. Schrader 5,000 Ib. of Oseylon tea 
ia two instalments for free distribution in Germany, 
the Committee understanding that Mr. Schreder is 
prepezed to purchase an equal quantity of Ocylon tea 
on his own account,” 

Oryiow Tea in Russia; Mr. Rogivun’s Report AND 
Accounts.—Read letter from Mr. Rogivae, Moscow, 
transmitting his Report, together with accounts, 
in reference to his mission tc Ruzsia to make 
known and push the sale of Ceylon Tea in that Em. 
pire. Resolved :—‘‘ That in acknowledging Mr, Rogi- 
vue’s letter he be informed that the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Tea Fund trusts to receive further 
accounts showing an increasing sale of Ceylon Tea in 
Russia during the present year, when the Commitiea 
will be prepared to consider what further assistance 
they may bo in a position to give Mr. Rogiyue at 
the next Fair at Nijoi Novgorod.” 

CryLon TEA IN SwiTZERLAND AND AtsTRIA.—Read 
letter from Mr. Charles Osswald, Winterthur, on the 
subjest of introducing Oeylon Tea into Switzerland, 
and also making further proposals in regard to Austria 
as indicated by Mr. J. Ferguson’s letter to the Ceylon 
Observer. Resolved (I) :—“ That a grant of 500 Ib. 
of Ooylon Tea delivered free at Trieste duty paid 
bo made to Mr. O. Ogswald for gratis distribution, in 
Vienna by Mr, Weiner ; ({1) that Messrs, Whittall &Co , 
be asked to purchase the Tea.” iss ; 

Onyton ‘Tra IN VinnNA, Pragun, Karuspap, &c.— 
Considered Mr, John Ferguson’s suggestions in & 
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series of letters to the Ceylon Chserver. Resolved — 
“That the Director of the Royal Imperial Austrian 
Oriental Museum, Vienna, be atked toinform the 
Committee what samples of Ceylon teas he would 
wish to receive for Exhibition giving details as to 
the most desirable way of packing the samples with 
any further information that may occur to him,’ 
Resolved :—“ That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to Mr. Ferguson.” 

Oxryron Tras in Paris.—Read letters from the 
Secretary, the Oeylon Association in London in regard 
to the proposed joint operations in Paris with the 
Palais Indien Tea House, Limited. 

ANALYSEs OF SAMPLES oF Onyrnon Tras.—Read letter 
from Mr. H. Atkinson. Resolved :—* That Mr. Atkin- 
son be thanked for his letter, and informed that the 
consideration of the question he refere to will not be 
lost sight of.” 

Oryton TEA AT THE Kimpertey EXxarpition 1892. 
—Read letier from the Secretary, the Ceylon Cham- 
ber of Commerce, forwarding copy of a letter received 
from Mr, Litebficl1 Green, Secretary of the Kimberley 
Exhibition of 1892, and asking if the Association had 
received a similar communication and also enquiring 
if the Association intends taking any steps in the 
matter, Regolved :—“‘ That the Standing Oommittee 
of the Tea Fuod do not recommend any part being 
tnken by the Planters’ Association at the Kimberley 
Exbibition of 1892.” 

Read letter from Meesre. J. M. Robertson & Oo. 
Resolved :—“ That the letter be acknowledged and 
that they be informed that the point raised in their 
Jetter will receive early consideration from the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Tea Fund.” 

The Standing Committee of the Tea Fund then 
adjourned. 

A. Pure, 
Secretary to the Planters' Association of Celyon. 


es 


FOSSILS FROM DOLOMITE AT 
e =" PUTTALAM, 


Mr. H, P. O. Armitage writes from Puttalam :— 

“I wrote you some time ago about the find of 
dolomite north of Puttalam, I am now sending you, 
by a friend, abou’ ten fossils found in it. They are 
mostly shells, and that they are fossils is indispa- 
table. As thére has been » great deal of controversy 
as regards the finding of fossils in Coylon, I have 
been at some trouble to solve the doubt, and am 
glad to be able to send you what I believe to be 
tho first forsils’ found in Oeylon. “I shall be glad if 
you will after inspection send them on'to'the Museum 
as & loan from me. 7 

“This dolomite runs all along the coast and is 
found cropping up some miles inland. ‘I hesr that 
there is a formation of coral up north of Karait- 
tivu also. 

“At Kalpitiya and down most of the Akkarai 
Pattu, a layer of sand and lime, about one or two 
feet thick, oxists. It has formed a hard conglo- 
merate or breccia, being all 
and is used for the Akkarai Patturoad. After going 
below this one again’ comes on the regular sandy soil, 
Coconuts would do much better io many parts if 
this layer of rock was non-existent, I expect, es 
if is only 2 to 6 feet from the surface. I attribute 
to this rock, however, the good water generally obteined 
in those parts, as all the water is filtered through 
this rook, which is porous and soft on firsh cutting 
it, but it becomes hard after exposure to the sun. 

“IT hope to write you soon a long paper on the 

geology{of this district, which is the most interesting 
I have yet seen in Ceylon,” 
This find of true fossils in one of our primitive 
rocks is very interesting, and we shall be glad to 
receive the detailed informution promised, Tennent 
wrote possitively, ‘the rocks of Osylon are en- 
tircly destitute of organic remains.’’ Ho added a 
note as follows ;— 

At Outohavolly, uorthof Trincomalie, there exists a 
bed of caloareous clay, in which shells and crustaceans 


cemented together, 


are found in a semi-fossilised etate; but they are all 
of recent species, principally Macrophthalmus and 
Seylla, The breccia at Jaffna contains recent shells, 
as does also the arenaceous strata on the western 
coast of Manaar and in the neighbourhood of Galle. 
The existence of the fossilised crustaceans in the 
north of Ceylon was known to the early Arabian 
navigators. Abou-zeyd describes them as, “ Un 
animal de mer qui ressomble & l’écrevisse; quand cet 
animal sort deja mer, i se convertit en pierre.” See 
Reinaud, Voyages faits par les Arabes, vol. i. p. 21: 
The Arabs then, and the Chineee at the present day, 
use these potrifactions when powdered as a, apecific for 
diseases of the eye. 

Mr. George Armitage, however, believes that be 
has actually found fossils in our gneiss rock. If 
that belief is well founded, our correspondent can- 
not claim priority, although the Jargeness of hig 
find makes the discovery important. Mr. H. P, 
O. Armitage, it will be seen, is confident that. the 
limestone is really dolomite and the organic remains 
real fossils, j 


—_—___@— 


THE INCREASE in the use of cocoa in the United 
States during the past few years has been re. 
markable. During the year ending June 30, 1891 
the imports of eocoa crude and leaves and shellg 
thereof, were 21,539,840 pounds, of which 1,939,308 
were re-exported, leaying net imports of 19,600,532 
pounds, In 1880 the entries for immediate con- 
sumption and warehouse withdrawals for consump. 
tion were 7,411,045 pounds,and in 1876, only 4,655,793 
pounds or less than 24 per cent. of the quantity 
at present, used. This is strong testimony in 
favour of the popularity of cocoa. The figures 
given do not include prepared cocca or chocolate, 
of which 3,615,401 pounds were imported in 1890 
paying s duty of two cents per pound,— Am. Grocer. 

Perak Tua.—The Singapore Free Press of 18th 
December says :—Dieraeli was once recommended 
to try Australian Wines for the gout. It was. in 
the early days of the corn-stalk vintages, so that 
no reflection is cast on the productions of the 
present day. He wrote that he had tried itand 
preferred the gout. That is exactly how we did 
not feel after trying Perak Tea, The first morning 
the ‘“‘boy” made it dark brown and bitter: wo 
learned incidentally that he had been a couple of 
hours too previous in his forecast of the time the 
matutinal tea would be wanted, The next morn- 
ing we had less ten put in, and tried it’ five 
minutes after brewing. The favour wag splendid 
in our opinion better than that of Indian or 
Ceylon tea, People who'want to try Perak tea fairly 
should sse that it is properly made; then if they 
don’t admit that it is good we shall feel inolined 
to say they like ‘black cap”? best. 

Jove Mivts in Frencu Trrrirory,—Megsrs, Gil- 
Janders, Arbutbnot & Co., of Calcutta, have appliod 
for and obtained sanction from the Pondicherry 
Administration for erecting and working, by steam 
power, & spinning and weaving mill, ona block of 
land belonging to them situated ‘at Gonalpara, in 
ths Obhandernagore colony. Tho firm intends. to 
msnufasture jute into cloths and gunny bags for 
export and for local use: and is sanguine of being 
able to compete successfully with similar factories 
in Bengal. Messrs, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. are 
required, by the French Colonial authorities, to execute 
& bond assuring the salubrity of thoir establishment 
and their willingness to conform to the rules and 
reyulations of ‘public ways,’’ ‘as ordained for the 
colony: This is the third jute mill, for which 
sanction has been asked, to be orected at Ohander- 
nagore; |and the future prospects for the once gay 
little colony are oncouraging.—Indian Engineer, 
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PRESERVATION OF Coconut TREES.—Under 
this heading the following Order in Coungil has been 
issued by the Perak Government :— 

Whereas the provisions contained in Government 
notification No. 99 of 25th September, 1888, have 
proved insufficient to prevent the destruction of coco— 
nut trees by beetles, the following is added to the 
abovementioned notification. 1. All owners and occu- 
piers of land in the vicinity of coconut plantations are 
required to burn the dead stems of all palm Jeaves that 
may beon their land, as it is in these stems that the 
beetles generally breed. Further, they are forbidden 
to accumulate heaps of decaying vegetable matter, old 
attaps, and the refuve of sugarcane or {ndian corn, and 
where these have accamulated they are to take imme- 
diate steps for their removal! or destruction, preferably 
by fire. 2. Any person neglecting to comply with the 
provisions of Section 1 of this Order in Oouncil shall be 
liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding $10 for the 
firstand not exceeding $50 for a second or subsequent 
offence. 

Tun Mapras Sasson Rerorrs.—The distress in 
this Presidency is becoming more and more concen- 
trated every week. Chingleput and North Arcot are 
now reported to be out of the area of anxiety, at 
least for the present, and Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur 
and Cuddapah have taken their place. ‘The season 
telegrams in last night’s Gazette for the week ending 
the 12th inet. report heavy falls of rain in Tanjore 
and South Arcot, and good falle in Trichizopoly, 
Ohingleput, eastern parts of North Arcot and southern 
portions of Nellore. And since these reports were 
sent in we learn that large amounts of rain have 
been registered all round Madras and down south, 
that many tanks in North Arcot, Chingleput and 
Nellore have now # full supply, while most of the 
rest have a feir supply. The rain, however, did not 
extend far inland, and drought is now being severely 
felt in many parts of the centrally situated districts. 
In Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur the dry sowings 
up to November were 768,000 acres deficient. Cattle, 
too, are now suffering severely in Bellary and 
Anantapur. Prices Lave further risen durivg the 
week. Last Wednesday we showed how dangerously 
high they were, and we regret to observe that tho 
gearcity rate for rice has now been reached in 
Vizsgapatam, and for dry grains in Nellore, Kurnool 
aad Salem. Ouriously enough, there continues to be 
a decrease in the numbers on relief works and in 
famine kitchens, but when relief operations have been 
thoroughly started in the Ceded districts we may 
expect large and sudden increaees.—M. Mail, Dec. 16. 

Pusiic CoMPANIES AND ESTATES IN BritisH 
Norra Bornto.—To Mr. Henry Walker, Commissioner 
of Lands, we are indebted for an interesting return 
so entitled. Of the 28 companies the British North 
Borneo Company is beyond all compare the most 
important, with 2 millions sterling of capital, and 
20 millions of acres of land,—that is to say 5 
millions beyond thearea of Ceylon! This Company 


will of course take up all possible enterprises.. 


The rest are all tobacco companies, excepting one 
for gold mining, one for mining rights and planting, 
two for hotel and stores, two for planting, saw- 
mills, &c., and one various. There is no coffee, 
tea or cacao company: all save those mentioned 
are tobacco companies. Tobacco shows the same 
preponderance in the lists of private estates. Of 
45 in the Myburgh district two are for timber, 
two various, leaving 41 for tobacco. In Darvel 
Bay 6 estates all grow tobaceo. In Alcock Pro 
vince there are 10 estates, all tobacco, except one 
Liberian coffee and one coffee and cacao. In 
Dewhurst Province 5 estates all grow tobacco, and 
#0 with 12 estates in Martin Province, This being 
80 we sre not surprised to find that the names 
of the managers are nearly all Dutoh and German: 
there is little more thanascore of English names 
to fully three score foreign. The tracts of land 
monopolized by companies and individuals are 
enormous, ranging after the 20 millions of the 


great Company, from 50,000 acres downwards. The 
smallest acreage held by any public company is 
3577. One holding of 300 acres for Liberian 
coffee looks quite exceptional amongst the big 
figures. We trust British North Borneo will prosper, 
although at present the British element does not 
preponderate in the enterprise of the colony. ; 

A Fresca Durty on Grounpnuts.—An article 
which eppeared in the Madras Mail on Saturday 
evening, the 5th instant, announcing that a telegram 
had been received from France during the day, to 
the effect that the Senate had voted a duty of 3 
francs per 100 kilos (210 lb.) on groundnuts and 
gingelly seed imported into France, from any port 
except. Pondicherry, caused an immense amount 
of excitement, for a time, and operators in the 
produce, of aj] classes of the traffic, rejoiced greatly, 
at the good tidings which were to spoil Madras 
and Cuddalore of their present groundnut and 
gingelly seed export trade, to the proat advantage 
of the French port: it was settled, there and then, 
that the whole of the products, in question, 
exported from the Coromandel coast to France 
must, in future, be shipped from Karrikal or 
Pondicherry, while that from Bombay would go to 
Mehé. But the news was too gcod to last; anda 
very few hours after the distribution of the Mail, 
the extraordinary news was authoritively contradicted. 
ft is true that a duty of 3 francs per 100 kilos 
has been voted by the Senate, but exemption applies 
only when the products are grown on French soil, 
and as there ig no space in the Franco-[ndian 
territories for producing groundnuts and gingelly 
seed for export, beyond perbaps 10,000 or at most 
15,000 bags per year, the fair capital of French 
India is not likely, therefore, to be much benetited 
by the new import duty.—Cor. 

EmicraTion oF CooLies FRoM GANJAM TO THE 
Inpian Tra Districts.—Recent articles which we 
have extracted from the Pioneer seems to show that 
the Assam planters are not so favourably situated 
in regard to cheap labour as Mr. Skrine’s resolution 
assumed. Northern and Eastern India not being 
equal to their, wants, they are now drawing labour 
from Ganjam in the Madras Presidency, where 
difficulties oppose themselves to recruiting which 
are thus stated in a Memorial to Lord Wenlosk :— 

We, the undersigned, sgents for emigration of coolies 
to the Indian tea districts, beg respectfully to bring 
to your Lordship’s notice the great inconvenience to 
which the coolies are put, and also the extra heavy 
expenses incurred by us in sending our coolies from 
Gopalpore to Ohatrapore or Berhampore for registra- 
tion. On the 2lst of February last, we applied to 
E. C. Johnston, Haq, O. S., Protector of Labourers, 
to forward our appeal to your Lordship’s Government 
to allow registration to be done at Gopalpore, the 
port of embarkation, but the concession was not granted. 
We take this opportunity of approaching your Lordship 
with this our appeal to grant us the concession asked 
for, namely that an office of registration may be 
extended to Gopalpore, as the coolies have to travel 
thirteen miles each way, in all a distance of 26 miles, 
for registration at Chabrapore, at which place regis- 
tration is more expeditiously done than at Berhampore. 
We would also point out to your Excellency the dis- 
advantage to emigrants, especially women and children, 
having to travel 26 miles, and their inability on such a 
journey to obtain properly cooked food previous to 
their undertaking a sea voyage to Oalcutta. This state 
of matters is the more to be regretted, seeing that emi 
gration is increasing every year, and that thousands 
of coolies are expected to emigrate from Ganjam during 
the current recruiting season. If deemed necessary, 
we are willing to pay cost of or fees for any extra 
establishment Government may think necessary for 
registration at Gopalpore. In conclusion, we fervently 
hope that your Excellency will take our humble petition 
into kind consideration. Gopalpore, Ganjam, Nov, 1891. 
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SINGULAR EFFECT OF CINCHONA. 

The Journal de Pharmacie of May, 1819, gives the 
following account of the singular effect of cinchona 
bark:—A French merchant, called M, Delpech, who 
possessed a rich house at La Guayra, the port of 
Caraccas, had stored up in 1806 a very considerable 
quantity of cinchona newly collected. This bark 
filled several apartments upon the ground floor. There 
prevailed at that time in Caraccas a fever of a very 
malignant type. M. Delpech had occasion to receive 
soveral travellers, and to entertain them with the 
usual American hospitality. The apartments destined 
for visitors being filled, and the number of his guests 
increasing, be was under the necessity of putting 
several of them in the rooms occupied by the cinchona. 
Each of them contained from eight to ten thousand 
pounds of that bark, The heat was much greater in 
these rooms than anywhere else inthe house, in con- 
sequence of the fermentation of the bark, which made 
them very disagreeable. However, several beds were put 
into them,oneof which was occupied by atraveller 
ill of a maligoant fever. After the first day, he found 
himself much better, though he had taken no medicine; 
but he was surrounded with an atmosphere of cinchona, 
which appeared very agreeable to him. Ina few days 
he felt himself quite recovered, without any treatment 
whatever. This unexpected success led M. Delpech to 
make some other trials. Several persons, ill of fever, 
were placed successively in his cinchona depot, and they 
were all speedily cured,simply by the effluvia of the 
bark, 

In the same place with the cinchona, he kept a bale 
of coffee, carefuliy selected for his own use; and likewise 
some large bottles of common French brandy. They re- 
mained for some months in the midst of the bark with- 
out being touched. At last, M. Delpech, when visiting 
his depdt, observed one of the large bottles uncorked. He 
suspected at first the fidelity of a servant,and deter- 
mined to examine the quality of the brandy. W at 
was his astonishment to find it infinitely superior to 
what it had been. A slightly aromatic taste added 
to its strength, and rendered it more tonic and more 
agreeable. He uncorked the other bottles, which had 
undergone no alteration, but which, by being placed 
in the same circumetances, soon acquired all the 
good qualities of the first bottle. Ourious to know 
if the coffee had likewise changed its properties, he 
opened the bale, and roasted a portion of it. Its 
smell and taste were no longer the same. It was 
more bitter, and left in the mouth a taste similar 
to that of the infusion of bark. 

We are not prepared to believe this story in its 
entirety, thcugh as regards the firet part of it, it 
is more than likely that the sick man swallowed a 
great deal of dust and minute particles of the bark 
that were floating in the air. If only cinchona could 
be found of advantage for maturing liquor, a new 
impetus might be given to the trade. It is possibly 
needless for us to point out in this connection that 
cinchona bark is used largely inthe mannfacture of 
lager beer, taking the place of hops.—IMadras Times, 
Dec: 31st. 
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QUEENSLAND. 


[The following letter in the Louisiana Plante” 
gives the best account we have seen of the position 
of the sugar industry in Queensland, conducted now 
with European labour.—Ep. 7. 4,] 

Mackay, September 13th, 1891. 

Editor Louisiana Planter: Few mishaps amongst 
the sugar machinery in this district, and none of 
a@ serious vature, have accurred to check the 
steady progress of crushing oporations. The weather 
for the last few weeks has been uniformly fine, 
too much s0, indeed, that a little moisture is now 
required to stimulate the growing crops, which are 
beginning to droop under the long spell of sun- 
shine and light breezes. The crop now being 
harvested is somewhat disappointing, the late winter 
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having been an unsatisfactory one and the yield of 
the fields turning out to be more and more below 
the expected output as work progresses. The dife 
ference will, of course, be the merest drop in the 
bucket, but to us it is none the less annoying, 
even though it fails to appreciably affect the 
world’s output. 

European labor is plentiful enough this season, 
and wages are not very high. ‘I'he ordinary mill 
hand gets from $5 to $20 a month and his keep, 
while the clarifier, boilersand other hands receive 
a rate from $5 to $10 higher. When wages in the 
mill alone add to the cost of making a ton of sugar 
by 2 per cent, ($5), we consider more economy or 
& greater output is necessary. 

The small mills are voted a failure, and in this 
district we have only two working this season, 
which will make much under 500 tons of sugar, 
or 1,120,000 pounds. Five mills will make between 
500 or 1000 tons, and six 1000 tons and upward. 

The factory at Homebush, the property of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Oompany, making about 
13,440,000 pounds this last season, has made 
considerable advance in procuring farmers to grow 
cane on the company’s land, and now there are 
twenty-three men settled on 1000 sores of land, 
while small freeholders of neighboring lands 
are planting cane under five years’ sagreement. 
The mill pays from 13 shillings to to 14 
shillings a ton for all canes landed on tram- 
way trucks, which are run into the field. 
The price seems a high one, and yet it is being paid 
to farmers everywhere. In fact, the European will 
not grow cane for less, as near the tropics as this, at 
any rate: 

Our millers are all green with envy at the 
handsome bounties their Louisiana friends are 
getting for their sugar from the U. 8. A, Gov- 
ernment. According to the figures published here 
the amount received is over £9 a ton, a figure 
which to us would mean colossal fortunes in a 
very few years. The little Queensland industry 
has to fight the world, and is practically un- 
protected, ss ii makes more than is required for 
its own consumption, ‘The market of London 
is open to the world, while those of the other 
colonies in Australia are protected by different 
amounts up to £5aton. The values of our sugars 
on the local wharf may be said to range from 
£10 10s for best whites and £13 10s for bright 
yellows downward. Very low grade sugars are 
practically without value here, and usually go to 
London, The prices being so low the latter place is 
also the destination of a good deal of the yellows 
this year, where prices up to £17 a ton are ex- 
pected to be obtained. The Colonial Sugar Refinery 
Company, referred to above, is purchasing or making 
over 23,600 tons of the colony’s output of 64,000 
tons for the purpose of refining, and pays £11 lds 
without deductions for 88 per cent sugar on tha 
local wharf. 

Those selling to this company are probably gettin 
the best values for their sueaee bit i will be eadile 
understood that at such a figure the margin of profit 
is wofully small, 

I think I mentioned in a previous letter that 
an experiment was contemplated by some of the 
large estate owners in settling Italian farmers 
on their lands as cane growers, The matter has 
been discussed in Parliament, and it appears. 
that some 300 men and women have been en- 
esged in Piedmont and are now probably on 
their way out. These families are under agree: 
mee ° ore for 7.5 a month and keep fox two 
fay 8, Dur *, special clauso is inserted hy which 

_. employer agrees to sell Jandg on lopg terms 
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to these men and to crush their cane for them. 
There are eighteen men due to come to this district 
and will be located on Havana estate- The 
scheme is not popular, and the politicians who 
have no responsibility are doing the best to stop 
the experiment before ever it receives a trial. They 
are not likely, however, to suceced, and pretty much 
tho same may, I think, be said of the experiments. 

The Australian farmers are, moreover, rapidly 
taking up the work of cane growing, come 50,000 
tons of cane having been produced this year, 
while the amount for next year will show an 
increase of at least 75 per cent. 

As I have said this year’s results are proving 
disappointing. The density stands steadily at 
104 Baumé, but the crops are light, and though 
the forest land is producing somewhat richer caue, 
that from the sorub lands, a most important por- 
tion of the crop, only shows sucrose ata little 
over 14 per cent. 

This, with us, is poor, a8 we have been accus- 
tomed to at least 16 per cent, but the season is 
chiefly accountable for it though some do assert 
that the quality of the cane grown here is 
steadily deteriorating. When we compare the 
results obtained by the beet manufacturers our 
extraction is not very satisfactory. An analysis of 
second megass from cane showing 14:07 per cent 
sucrose. betrays the fact that we still lose 4:90 per 
cent or in other words, our percentage of extraction 
is only 89:13 per cent. Even. this result is not 
obtained in many of our smaller mills. 

I note that Homebush and Havana, the two 
largest factories in this district, have adopted an 
improvement in the method of applying macera- 
tion, so as to try and save more of the sugar. 
Hitherto the megacs on leaving the first rollers 
was sprinkled by a perforated pipe with water and 
steam, but now it is. proved advisable to further 
increase the heat of the megass, which hitherto, 
after the operation, stood at 180 deg. F. Under the 
present arrangement the megass travels from the 
first to the second rollers, at a slow speed, over a 
bed of perforated iron, the whole being enclosed 
and made steam-tight, except at the ends, As 
the megass travels through this enclosed space, 
steam enters into it from underneath, thus 
raising the temperature considerably. Already this 
plan has served to effect an appreciable saving, 
and unless already adopted by your millers would 
be well worth their attention, I may add that 
the proportion of water which should be used to 
the ton of cane in maceration has been found to 

out seventy gallons. 
as Ci do vot Lae exactly the order of work 
in your sugar houses, your readers must excuse 
me if st times I give them stale news. I only 


profess to give Queensland information and to. 


note the change here, even if they be a matter 
of history with you. Our ordinary plan hitherto 
in the mill has been to treat the juice in the 
clarifiers first, then subside, then clean and con- 
centrate and subside again ready for the vacuum 
pan. Now the order is being somewhat changed. 
By an increase in the use of lime the first sub- 
sidence is made more complete and the cleaning 
pans are entirely unused at one mill, while they 
are used after the triple effect instead of before 
in another. In the latter, also, the juice is 
passed through bag filters between the first sub- 
siders and tho triple effect. It is more than 
probable that still further efforts will be made 
to clean the juice more thoroughly in the clari- 
fiers, as it ie obviously the safest and wisest to 
get the dirt out of Be ae e aula, as 

i mont it leaves @ cane. 
possible the mo ns 


[We add an extract from an Australian source. 
—Ep. 7, A.) 

THE QUEENSLAND SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

A correspondent of the Melbourne Argus, writing 
from Mackay on the 15th of July seys:—Tho evolu- 
tion of the Queensland sugar industry on the lines I 
forecasted at the end of last year is now almost an 
accomplished fact. The strongest company engaged 
in sugar making in Australia—the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company—has taken the matter in hand, 
and in this district, at eny rate, have already made 
great progress, Doubtless the terms on which the 
Homebush land: are being leaseil and sold to farmers 
baye ere this been communiested to your readers ; 
also the fact that the applicants haye been so nume- 
rous that the company is already in @ position to pick 
and choose its tenants. 

The price to be paid for cane grown by these 
sellers may run as high as 16s. per ton, if a 
sufficient quantity is produced, thus bearing out 
a statement I made last year that a manager 
who could not make sugar at & profit with cane 
at 143. a ton, and sugar £13 on the local wharf, 
was not worth his salt. It is now generally admitied 
that even with colored labor, cane can not be 
produced at less than 1i4s,, and, consequently, when 
it can be obtained at that figure, minus all anxiety 
and risk, the mill owner is obviously at an ad- 
vantage. The season on which we are now en- 
tering promises to be a fairly good one. The 
amount of sugar produced throughout the colony 
will be about the same as last year, the two princi- 
pal districts, Mackay and Bundaberg, producing 
nearly, if not quite, 40,000 tons between them. 
This will leave the rest of the colony to contri- 
bute 20,000 tons. Owing to short plantings and the 
fact that little cane was left unharvested last year, 
it is believed that the output of this district will 
be considerably less than last year, but for next year 
the acreage under caneand the results will probably 
be equal to the best on record. 

A noticeable feature in connection with the 
present season’s operations will be the produc- 
tion by one of the central mills—with white labor 
only—of some 1500 tons of sugar, showing that 
Europeans have cultivated no less than 15,000 tons 
of cane. On all hands contracts are being let to 
Europeans for cutting, loading and oarting same, 
the first two operations having been in the past 
looked upon as exclusively kanaka’s work. There 
is no ‘ikelihood ofa scarcity of white labor during 
the next six months, as large numbers of the men 
who by striking lost their usual employment in the 
western pastoral districts, have drifted here in 
search of work. Near one mill alone there are over 
100 men camped and awaiting the commencement 
of crushing. Since the first of the year over 75 in. 
of rain have fallen, this being 5 in. over the mean 
annual fall, Inthe face of this it is hardly surpris- 
ing that the cane should be somewhat backward, 
but during this month with the splendid weather we 
have lately been having, it will be ripe enough for 
harvesting,— Queensland Planter and Farmer. 
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“AN APPEAL TO TEETOTALERS.” 
To the Editor of the Manchester Courier. 


Sir,—On the 27th ultimo you were good enough to 
admit into your columns a letter of miné entitled 
“ W. E. Gladstone and Unadulterated Coffee.” On 
the evening of the day referred to the “ United King- 
dom Alliance” held their great meeting in your city, 
on which occasion the Hon. John Morley made him- 
self very conspicuous. The concluding sentence in 
my letter was :— 

“The leaders of temperance alliances should first clear 
the non-alcoholic beverages of all abuses before they 
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exert all their enorgies to compel everyone to becom® 
toetotalers.” 

Aud it is with a wish to emphasiso this advice that 
I now venture to ask you for a further portion of 
your space, Sir Wilfred Liweon, in his letter of 
“appeal” which you publish today, although you 
state it has not your sympathy, writes:— 

“Tt is one of theglories of Hugland that ber citizens 
abound in good works for relieving the sick and 
afflicted.” 3 

Now, I should like to ask this ‘' good” citizen 
whose fault is it that tho lebouriog classes in our still 
glorious “ United Kingdom” are utterly unable to 
obtain # cup of really geouine good coffee whea they 
ask forit? There has recently been » somewhat heated 
discussion in the London and proviucial press on this 
very subject. Tae British Medical Jowrnal of the 
7th instant, under “ The truth about coffee,’ took it 
up vigorously with the view of upsetting my statement 
that 

‘© Today, in a)l probability, ours is the only country 
where, by its tax laws with respect to the sale of coffee, 
the working classes are almost unable to procure it 
in a pure state.” i 

The Daly Telegraph on the 10th instant, in an 
editorial cecupying nore than a eclumn refuted the 
statements made by the editor of the British Medical 
Journal, and, in fact,made it** very hot” for him, as 
follows :— t 

¢ With regard to the adulteration theory, it positively 
asserts that pure coffees is mors easily to be obtained 
in this country than in France, Austria, Italy, or 
Germany. Why this should be so, however, does not 
appear, and we contess ourzelves unprepared to place 
implicit faith in so sweeping an allegstion while totally 
unsupported by satisfactory evidence to its correctness, 
Even should it be conclusive!y demonstrated that coftee 
is purer in London than in Paris, or any other conti- 
nental capital, we should only be compelled to avow 
our ‘preference for theimpurer article, inasmuch as it 
is unquesticuably much more palatable than the 
genuine stuff as prepared for us in our own dear 
native land, This isa fact as thoroughly ascertained 
Aud unanimously recognised by travelled Englishmen 
that it carrics conviction with it as to the superiority 
of the French, Austrian, and German methods of 
preparing coffee over our owa. Yet the Lritish 
Medical Journal, which certainly bas the courage of 
iis Opinions, boldly asserts that we ‘* all know 
how to make good coffee,” which may be regarded 
as one of the most, amazing statewents ever 
put forward in the columns oof a sciext fic periodical, 
but that “there is no one who cannot make it.” 
Having propounded. these tremendous assertions, it 
straightway proceeds to diaprove them, w&e. 

The Standard of the 12th iust, had also “a gem” 
of an article on this subject’ which cught tx be dear 
to the heart of all ‘ good teetotalers’’ like Sir Wilfrid 
lawsor, who are only'too anxious to be engaged ip 
doing ** good works for relieving the sick and sfflictod,”’ 
Here is a short extract from the article roferred to :— 

Good teetotalers sre dismayed and distressed to 
fiud that the consimption® of) coffee is dechning in 
Great Britain; but the fact may be explained, perhaps, 
by the sample of coffee Dr. Stokes has discovered 
containing not leas'thaa:70 per cent of chicory. Acup 
of good coffe ought tobe qnite as easy toget aga 
cup of good tea Enhlish housholders should buy the 
berry fresh, adnfresh grind ‘it-in their own kitchens, 
and serve it hot, strong, and sbove all, transparent. 

The Standard, refering tothe lost taste for ‘* pure 
coffee”? in England, concludes ‘by saying :— 

fa time itmay become the duty of food inspectors 
and public analysts to détect and punish the adultera- 
tion of chicory by means of coffée, and as the demand 
for the f{rmer gradually renders it more expensive, 
and the disuse of the latter makes it o drug in the 
market, we shall, porhaps some day purchase a packet 
of somebody’s pure chicory, which will turn out to 
bo mixed with 70 per oent of coffee. 


Tho British Medical Journal, in long editorial 
notes, again returned to the subject on the 
4th and 2let instant, under the respective 


headings of ‘Coffee as it is made in England,” 
and ‘ The Coffee Drinker’s Lament.” All the papers I 
have referred to are well worth reading, not only by 
“good teetotalers,” but by ‘geod citizens,” generally, 
and particolarly by promoters of such ‘* glorious ” 
institutions as ‘village clubs” referred to in your 
editorial of today. When it is remembered what Sir 
Andrew Clark (one of,the ablost physicians of the 
present day) has lately had the courage to say 
with respect to the effect of “strong tea ;” 
and whit bas eppeared in the papers I have 
referred to with respect to the excellence of “ pure 
coffee,” ss a stimulating bevorage, there is évery 
reason why we should have two strings to our 
bow, a demand sooner or later must be made upon 
our Legisliture for an amendment of the present 
prostitated laws with respect to the eale of coffee to the 
people of the United Kingdom. In this connection, 
and in the interert of all con:erned, I cannot refrain 
from calling public attention to the following ex- 
tract from a letter, dated the 17th instant, re- 
ceived by me in reply to my inquiry from the 
secretary of the London Chamber of Oommerce :— 

“ As regards the purity question, you are quite right 

in assuming that this Chamber was interested in 
the matter some years ago, when Mr. Gladstone’a 
Bill, to which you refer was passed. We did all 
we could in Parliament to get the exact proportions 
of the different ingredients indicated ‘on the 
labels. he President of the Chamber (at this time 
Mr. Magniac, M. P.) bought in an amendment to 
this effect, but the grocery interest, which preferred 
that no indication sbou!d te giver, was too strong 
for ns, and we had to+crept the comp-omise contained 
in the Act as it now stands.” 
That is to say. the great Liberal leaders of that 
time, the G. O. M. being then the head of the Govern- 
ment, by allowing free licence almost to the grocers in 
the sale of ‘‘ chicory mixed with ceffee” end sold sim- 
ply as a coffee mixture, secured the grocers’ votes, but 
drove the people of thisconntry fiom coffee—anyway, 
if must be Jogically conceded, drove them more and 
more in the direc‘ion of the beer and whiskey taps— 
for, as Dr. Stokes, th» public analyst for Paddington, 
states (see Standard of 12th instant) :— 

“The people have neither the time nor patience to 

read all the flummery which may te given away with 
a pound of coffee—the purchaser ovght to possess a 
legal right to get what he asks for and pays for.” 
And yet thess eamo astute Liberal leaders, who, sot 
caring then one jot as to the conscquences, entered 
into this disgracefully abominable srrangement with 
the grocers, ere actually atthe same game with the 
teetotalers, who are to solve. their Local Option” 
Bill passed, if they wiil, by their votes, in the mean- 
time but consent to stoop and act as a fulerum to the 
lever of the G.O. M. while he makes hig. second and, 
no doubt, final attempt to topple over the United 
Kingdom. Should be succeed, the story of Samson 
Agonistes wil! ba repeated, only on a more gigantic 
scale, and WW. H. G. will become—is'this his little va- 
nity ?—a great historics! personage for alltime. Well, 
“ good teetotalers,” while listening to the voice of the 
charmer, will, I have no doubt whatever, remember, at 
a crisis like ihe present, that, though they are ‘ good 
tectotalers,’ they are, first of all, Goop CiTrIZzHNs.’ 

Nov, 26th, 1891. 

{The truth seems tobe that preference is more 
and more given to tea from its greater cheapness, 
its more easy preparation and its freedom from 
adulteration But all the same coffee cught to 
receive fair play by the proportion of chicory admix- 
ture being uiways stated on the packets.—Ep. 7. A.] 


SOA PNG Abe 
THE GRASS FAMILY, 
BY H. G..C, 


Madge came in from among the flowers, washed her 
hands, bathe her hot face, and as the heard the 
tea-bel!, waiked to the dining-room saying, “I am so 
tired of this horrid grass that I promised grandma to 
keep out of hor flower beds, What’s grass good for, 
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any way? Now mother, I know you are going to teli 
me. how my cow likes it, and how I like her milk ; 
but that don’t alter the fact that grass is always in 
the wrong plece and somebody has work to get it out 
of the way. 1.believe the world could do very well 
without the grass family.” 

“T know a little girl who would be the first to object 
if all the grass family were banished,” said Mrs 
Winter. 

“Try me and see, mother.” 

‘Very well, shall we begin now 2?” 

“Yes ma’am, a8 soon as I get my bread and butter.” 

‘Here is the butter, but I cannot give you the 
bread; it belongs to the large family yeu want to 
banish.” 

« What mother, this light bread ?” 

‘Certainly, wheat is one of the grasses,” 

‘Well, then, V’ll take a muffin.” 

‘Not now; the muffin is made of corn meal, and 
corn is another member of the grass family.” 

“Dear me, I don’t like brown bread, but I’ll have 
to fall back on that.” 

“No; the brown bread is made of rye flour. I 
have often heard you admire the fields of ryegrass.” 

Madge’s face fell. She was very huvgry after her 
acuffie with the grass among the flowers, and now it 
seemed the troublesome thing was about to get tho 
best of her after all. With a doubtful look she handed 
her plate for a spoonful of rice; but again her mother 
refused; it was one of the banished grasses. 

‘ Well, mother, you always get the best of me. 
V'll take back all I said. I begin to think we could 
not live without grass; but of course, Idid not know 
such things as wheat and corn were grasces.” 

“They are the seed or fruit of grass.” — 

‘*But, mother, they do not look alike. Why co 
you class them together? What is the goat-of-arms 
of this family?” : 

“In the first place, all these stems are culms—that ia, 
jointed and hollow. between the joints. Second, the 
leaves have open sheaths enclosing the stem at their 
base; and they are ‘two-ranked,’ the second leaf com- 
ing out half-way around the stem above the first, and 
the third leaf exactly above the first, the fourth above 
the second and so on; and all have parallel vein:. 
Third, each flower is enclosed in a glume or husk. 
Fourth, they are all endogenous.” 

“ That means inside growing,” said Madge. 

‘Yes; there are uo layers, but the wood and pith 
is all mixed in together as you will see if you cut across 
@ cornstalk. 2 

“Why, mother, all the bread we eat is made from 
the grass family.” i ? 

“Yes, and the oatmeal, wheat germ, hominy, grits, 
barley; and besides that they furnish nearly all the 
food for cattle. The great loads of hay, the barns 
full of timothy and orchard-grass, all come from your 
banished family. And there is one you are especially 
fond of, and drink its juice ag readily as Daisy does 
that from the sweet hay.” 

‘“T may chew gum, but I never chew grass steme 
for their juice, mother.” , 

“ How about the sugar-sane ?”’ 

‘© OF course, I suck the juice from that, 
not s member of the family ?” 

“Took nt the coat of arms and see.” 

% Yes; I know it has a jointed stem with wood and 
pith mixed together. The leaves grow io two ranks, 
and are parallel veined, and form a sheath around the 
stem. Is the rcot fibrous?” 

“Yes; there is no long tap roct, and the flowers 
are encloged in little, scaly bracts, or glumes, 
This cane is an important oce of the grasses. 
Nearly all the best sugar of the world comes from it. 
Your candy-shops would have to close, and no more 
cane-syrup for that sweet tooth of yours. No more 
pop-corn balls, either.” 

“ What, mother, bow is that ?” 

“Only that the sugar comes from the care and the 
pop-corn like your bread-corn, is first cousin ” 

“The corn and cane are the largest of tho grass 
family ; and they not, mother?” ’ 

‘No; there is a distant relative in tropical coun- 
tries whioh grows much larger, the bamboo. It runs 
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up from fifty to eighty feet high, and the hollow- 
jointed stem is ten inches thick—as large aa your body. 
It is a beautiful plant and very useful.” 

‘* Do they grind up the seed for bread as we do corn ?” 

“No;* only the young, tender shoots are used for 
food, but almost everything is made of the stem— 
housez, water-pipes, umbrellas, fishing rods, baskets, 
hats, furniture, ropea, and paper, and s0 on.” 

* Ob, yes, and I have seen the walking-canes made of 
bamboo. Which of all the grasses ia the most useful 2” 

“Rice furnishes food to more people than any, for 
the people of China and India liye almost entirely on 
rice. Corn and wheat are used more in this country.” 

‘Do none of the grasses have pretty flowers ?” 

“No, perhaps not; but the feathery plumes of the 
pampas grasses are as beautiful as flowers.” 

“Why mother,” said Madge, as she madea survey 
of the table, “not one thing on this tea table but 
what is made from the grass family except the butter ; 
and I suppose you wonld tell me that Daisy could not 
give us that l:ngif there were no grass. Well, I’ not 
say anything more against the grass family, orly I 
wish it bore pretty flowers of its own, and did not take 
such delight in choking grandmother’s.” 

“The plants that feed the world do not need beauti- 
ful flowers to make them valuable any more than the 
great oak, and elm, and chestnut trees do. And if the 
grass did not spring up £0 easily, food would be har- 
derto get. Flowers are a Inxury, andall Juxuries must 
be paid for in work or money. When you grow weary 
of pul‘ing the green blades from among your flowers, 
you must remember that; and instead of despising 
the persistent grass, respect it the more because it so 
freely and abundantly gives itself for the food of the 
world. Think ofa world without this grass family. 
The cattle upon a thousand hills would lie down 
famishing; flowers might blossom, fruits ripep, but 
without bread, tho stuff of life is gone, and men would 
soon lose strength, and hope, and life.”—U. S. Paper. 


ee 
CINNAMOMUM—CINNAMON. 


The inner bark of the shoots of Cinnarnomum Zey= 
lanicum, Breyne (Ceyion cinnamon); or the bark of 
the shoots of one or more undetermined specie: of 
Cinnamomum grown in China (Chiness cinDamon). 
Nat. Order Lauracea. Generic character. Flowers 
hermaphrodite or polygamous, panicled or fascicled, 
naked. Calyx six-cleft, with the limb deciduous. Fer- 
tile stamens, nine in three rows; the inner three with 
two sessile glands at tbe base ; antherg four-celled, the 
three inner turned outwards; three capita‘e abortive 
stamens next the centre. Fruit seated in a cup-like 
calyx. Leaves ribbed. Leaf buds not scaly (Lindley). 
Habitat, Ceylon ; cultivated. 

Oryton Cinnamon is in long, closely-rolled quills, 
composed of eight or more layers of bark of the thick- 
ness of paper; pale yellowieh-brown; outer surface 
smooth marked with wavy lines; inner surface scarcely 
striate , fracture splintery; odor fragrant; tasta sweet 
end w;armly aromatic. 

OulInzsz CINNAMON (cassia bark) is in quills about 
one-twenty-filth of an inch (one millimeter) or more in 
thickness; nearly deprived of the cork layer ; brown; 
outer surface somewhat rough ; fracture nearly smooth; 
odor and taste analogous to that of Oeylon cinnamon, 
but less delicate, 

CEYLON CiNNAMON.—The bark was _ original'y 
collected from the tree in the wild state, but the 
Dutch introduced the practice of cultivating it. 
Tke principal cinnamon gardens are in the vicinity of 
Colombo. The cinnamon harvest commences in May 
and ovntinues until late in October. The tree men- 
tioned above is variable in size, but is usually of small 
stature. In favourable situations they a: tain the height 
of five or six feet in six or seven years. The barkis 


* Error: in times of ecarcity bamboo seed have 
been eaten in India.—-Ep. 7. 4. 

t The cultivated cinnamon is coppiced, and many of 
the shoots makea growth of over six feet in eighteen 
mouths,—ED, Z', A: 
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agsorted into three qualities, distinguished by the 
designations of first, second and third. The inferior 
kinds are used in the preparation of the oil of oin- 
namon.* 

Cutnesrk CINNAMON (cassia bark). Immense quanti- 
ties of cinnamon are exported from China, the finest 
of which is little inferior to that of Ceylon, though the 
mass is much coarser. It generally comes loose or 
peaked in bundles with bands of bamboo. The pieces 
vary considerably in length and are either curved or 
double quills of one-fourth to one inch in diameter, 
and have a smooth or finely-wrink'ed, reddish-brown 
outer surface, marked with some dark leaf scars, ooca- 
sionally with light colored lines, and verv generally 
covered with larger or smaller irregu’ar patches of bark, 

Sarcon Cinnamon. of late occasionally met with, ia 
in regnlar unseraped quills, yields a darker colored 
powder, but has a very sweet ard warm cinnamon taste, 

CasstA LiGNEA is aterm sometimes applied to in- 
ferior varieties of Ohine-e cinnamon. which has a 
thicker bark and but slight cinnamon odor and taste. 
The origin of these barks is not positively known.t 

CAYENNE CrInNAMon has a reddish tinge, and is usually 
thicker, being collected from older branches, but when 
gathered very young is scarcely distinguishable from 
Ceylon cinnamon. 

Sometimes cinnamon from which tho oil has beep 
distilled is fraudulently mixei with the genuine. It 
can be detected by its greater thickness and coarseness 
of fracture, and the deficiency io the neculiar rensible 
properties of the spice.—Pharmaceutical ra, Nov. 15th. 
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CEYLON’S PREMIER TEA COMPANY. 
An IMMENSE OUTTURN FOR THE YEAR. 


We learn, on enquiry, that the total outturn of made 
tea from the factories of the Ceylin Tea Plantations 
Company during the year 1891 was 4,291,584 lb. which, 
so far as we know, beats the recor! of any oze com- 
pany for both India and Ceylon. We have no Indian 
statistics for th year 1891, but in 1890 only two Indian 
Companies approached this amount, viz, the North 
Sylhet and South Sylhet Oompanies, which each pro- 
duced 4 miJions lb. Comparing the Ceylon Company’s 
figures for 1891 with the leading Indian coropanies for 
1890, the result is as follows ;— 

Outturn of made tra. 


Ibs. 
Oeylon Tea Plantations Coy. 1891 4,291,534 
North Sylhet Coy. (estimated) 1890 4,000,000 
South Sylhet Ooy. (do.) 1890 4,000,000 
Assam Ooy. 1890 2,731,200 
Land Mortgage Bond 1890 =—-.2,334,790 


If either of the two Sylhet companies beat the out- 
turn of theOeylon Tea Plantations Company for 1891 
we shall be surprized to hear it. The increase of tea 
manufactured in the factories of this Company during 
the year is about proportionate to the increase tor the 
whole island, as the following figures testify ;— 
Outturn of made tea 

1890 2.939,766 

do 1891 4,291,584 

The excellent prices obtained for tho tea manufae- 
tured by this Company, the 1>w cost of production, and 
the efficient manner in which rll their estates are 
worked, reflect the greatest possible credit on «ll the 
superintendents concerned, aid especially upon Mr. 
G. A. Talbot, the General Managir, who is to be 
congratulated on the maguificent outturn from the 
estates under his charge. 


Ceylon Tea Plantations Coy. 
do 


* OF Inte years a fourth class has been added in the 
shape of chips, to the great lowering of prices. A 
large proportion of the chips formerly distilled into 
cinnamon oil are now used in lieu of the baled epice, 
chips being about the equivalent of dust in the case 
of toa.—Ep. 7’. A. 

+ Mr. Ford, the Hong Kong Government botanist, 
has carefully examined and described the Qhiua cin. 
namon,—Ep, 7. A. 
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THB COMPANY AND COFFEE PLANTING IN THE STRAITS. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the O, T. P. 
Oompany held in London on Jannary 6th (the day 
before yesterday), it was decided not to take up land in 
the Straits for coffee planting—a decision which is, 
under the circumstances, a very wise one we think.— 
Local “ Times,” Jan. 8th. 


ee ee 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
Lonpon, Dec. 19th. 


CrncHonNA.—The last cinchona auctions of the year 
were held on Tuesday. They were of fair extent, the 
number of packages offered being :— 


Pkgs. Pkgs 


Ceylon a 767 of which 654 were sold 
East Indian 75 do 692 do 
Java ’ ae 55 do 55 do 
South American (0 447 do 333 do 
Total 2,044 do 1,734 do 


There was no quotable alteration in the prices upon 
last auctions, though perhaps the tone, generally speak- 
ing, was a shade less firm during the latter part of 
the auction. The average unit may be quoted at 11-16thsd 


er ' 
The following are the approximate quantities purchased 
by the principal buyers :— 


Lbs. 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 102,877 
Agents for the Frankfort 0/M. and Stuttgart works 69,910 
Agents for the American and Italian works  .... 62,691 
Agents for the Auerbach works ahs 42,945 
Messrs. Howards & Sons 3 a, ‘ 35,931 
Agents for the Brunswick works cove 4,247 
Agents for the French works con 2,240 
Mr Thomas Whiffen see re 2,090 
Sundry druggists E006 24,879 
Total quantity of bark sold » eee 847,810 
Bought in or withdrawn saadce 74,042 
Total quantity of bark offered cove 421,85 
eS 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NUTMEG 
AND ITS CULTIVATION. 


By Tuomas Oxtey, Esq., A.B., 


Senior Surgeon of the Settlement of Prince of Wales? 
Island, Singapore and MUalacca. 
(From the ‘ Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
Eastern Asia.’’) E 
(Coucluded from page 484.) 

In addition to keeping the trees clean and free 
from moss and parisitical plants, it is highly de- 
sirable to use freely the pruning knife, cutting away 
all perpendicular shoots, the decayed ends of bran- 
ches, or whenever the verticles are too close thinning 
them to admit air and sun to the centre. From 
over bearing, poverty of soil, or lodgement of water 
it frequently happens that the top of the tree with. 
ers and the whole of the plant will soon follow, un- 
less it be cut down below the affected part; if ‘this 
be done in time it generally saves the tree -which 
after a few months will throw a shoot from the 
hard wood of the stem to replace the former’ loss 
Young plants are all the better for having the two 
or three first series of verticles cut off, otherwise the 
tree becomes too shrubby and the lower branches 
touch the ground excluding air, forming altogether 
a very inferior plant. This practice would however 
be unsafe in places like Penang affected by droughts 
unless the plants be kept well shaded, until the 
upper verticles are sufficiently large to afford pro- 
tection to the roots. As the tree bleeds freely upon 
being cut, the pruner ought to take along with him 
a pot of cement formed by boiling together two parts 
of pounded chalk and one of vegetable tar which 
applied warm stops the run of the sap, gradually 
hardens and will remain on the cut part until it be 
quite healed. I have seen it stick on for several 
years resisting all weathers. 

Some trees trom receiving too great a check are 
apt to overbear, and will soon wear themselves out 
if not watched and relieved of their superabundant 
fruit. This ought to be done so soon as the fruit 
forms and if permitted to remain until three- 
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fourths grown the mischief is already effected and 
cannot easily be remedied, but even should the tree 
not perish, the crop will scarcely be worth the ga- 
thering so inferior will be the quality and the tree 
unable to perfect its fruit, which splits ere the mace 
is red and while the nutis soft and good for nothing. 
Unhappily some trees ‘have a habit of splitting their 
fruit untimely although their general appearance 
indicates strength and vigor. his. is a fault for 
which as yet I know of no remedy ; I attribute it 
to an original fault in the seed, and if this be correct 
I fea¥ it admits of none. 
The planter having his tree arrived at the agreeable 
point oheprodzicing, has but slight. trouble in pre- 
aring his produce for market. As’ the! fruit is 
Proueire in by the gatherers, the mace is carefully 
rémoved, pressed together and flattened on a board, 
exposed to the sun for three or four days, it is then 
dry enough to be put by in the spice house , until 
required for exportation, when it is to be screwed 
into ‘boxes‘and becomes the mace of commerce. The 
nutmeg itself requires more care in its “curing, it 
being necessary to have it well and_casefully dried 
ere the outer black shell be broken. For this purpose 
the usual practice is to subject it for a couple of 
months to the smoke of slow fires kept up underneath, 
whilst the nuts are spread on a grating about eight 
feet*above. I myself prefer one raised fully 10 feet, 
but the model of a perfect drying house is easily 
obtained, and the process is too well known to require 
any further explanation.. The only caution. I would 
give is that planters ought to take careand not dry 
their nuts -by too great a heat as they shrivel and 
lose their-full and marketable appearance’; for this 
urpose I think it desirable to keep the nuts, when 
Fest collected, for eight or ten days out of the drying 
house, exposing them at first. to an hour or so of 
morning sun, and increasing the exposure daily until 
they shake in the shell; the nuts ought never to be 
cracked until required for exportation or they will 
be attacked and destroyed by a small weevel-like 
insect, the larvae of which is deposited in the oyule 
and, becoming the perfect imsect, eats its way out, 
leaving the nut bored through and through and 
worthless as a marketable commodity. Liming the 
nuts prevents this to a certain extent, but limed 
nuts are not those best liked in the English market, 
whereas they are preferred in that state in the 
United: States. When the nuts are to be limed itis 
simply necessary to have them well rubbed over 
between the hands with powdered lime. I am given 
to understand that they are steeped in a mixture of 
lime and water for several weeks by the Dutch mode 
of preparation. This no doubt will preserve them, 
but doubtless it must also haye a prejudicial effect 
on the flavor of the spice. After the nuts are thoroughly 
dried, which requires from six weeks to two months’ 
smoking, they cannot be too soon sent to market. 
But it is otherwise with the mace, that commodity 
when fresh not being in esteem in the London 
market, seeing that they desire it of a golden color 
which it only assumes after a few months, whereas 
at first when fresh it is blood red; now red blades 
are looked. upon with suspicion, and are highly 
injurious to the sale of the article. This is one of 
those peculiar prejudices of John Bull which some- 
what impugns his wisdom, but it must be attended 
to, as John is ever ready to pay for his caprice ; 
therefore those who proyide for him have no right 
to complain although they may smile. 
Through the kindness of the Resident Councillor 
I have been furnished with the following correspon- 
dence and statistics which shew that the nutmeg tree 
was sent from Bencoolen to Singapore the latter 
end of 1819, so that twenty-nine years have elapsed 
since its first introduction. Some of the plants alluded 
to in Sir Stamford Raffles’ letter were set out at the 
foot of Government Hill in neither a bad soil nor 
locality, and several of them are at present and have 
been for the last ten years fine fruitful trees. 
Table No. 1 shews that 315 trees in this garden 
yielded last year 190,426 nuts ox atthe average of 604 for 
each tree, but of the 315 bearing trees mentioned in the 
table not over fifty are of the old stock, most hay- 


ing been planted since 1836, so that a Planter may 
safely calculate on having a better ayerage than is 
here .set. forth, provided he attends to his cultivation 
and his trees are brought up to the age of 15 years, 
If a plantation be attended to from the commence- 
ment, after the manner I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain, and the trees be in a good locality, the Planter 
will undoubtedly obtain an average of 10 lb. of 
spice from each tree from the 15th year: This at 
an average price of 2s. 6d. per Ib. is 25 shillings per 
annum. e can have about 70such trees in an acre, 
so that there is scarcely any better or more remuner- 
ative Cultivation when once established, but the race 
is a long one, the chances of life, a high rate of interest 
in this country make it one of no ordinary risk, and 
it is one that holds out no prospect of any return 
in less than 10 years. A person commencing and 
stopping short of the bearing point either by death 
or want of funds will suffer almost total loss, for 
the value of such a property brought into a market 
where there are no buyers must be merely nominal. 
Again if ‘the property has arrived at the paying point; 
almost any person of common honesty can take 
charge of and carry it on, for the trees after 12 
years are remarkably hardy and bear a deal of ill 
treatment and neglect; not that I would recommend 
any person to try the experiment, but it is some 
consolation for the Proprietor to know that stupidity 
will not ruin him, and that even at the distance of 
thousands of miles he can .giye such directions as, 
if attended to, will keep his estate in a flourishing and 
fruitful state, : 
I have now set the pros and cons of nutmeg cul- 
tivation before the reader. Should he like to try 
the experiment there is ample scope and verge 
enough for him in Singapore.. He need not be afraid 
of failure if he proceeds with energy and persever- 
ance. The cultivation, as will be seen by the ap 
pended tables, is rapidly extending, and I fear the 
prices are falling. Should the Moluccas be thrown 
open I cannot answer for how much Seats may 
be the depreciation in value, but a produce that re- 
quires 15 years to bring it to market in ‘remuner- 
ative abundance is not so easily overdone. The tree 
is not more quickly productive in the Island of 
Banda than in the Straits, and, as I have before 
said, neither do they excel us in relative quantity 
or quality. Those who have established plantations 
may laugh at the bugbear of over production and rest 
content even with some further reduction in prices. 
The consumption ‘is increasing and likely to increase 
in the United States, and no doubt were the heavy 
duty exacted in England lightened, the consumption 
would also increasein Great Britain. At present the 
duty is above the value of the article, which is 
anything but encouragment to our eastern colonies, 
and is hardly fair considering that the differential 
duties have been done. away with and that we have 
to compete on equal terms with our monopolizing 
neighbours. the Dutch, who take very good care to 
make no reciprocation in favor of British commerce, 
To Major FarquHar, 
Resident and Commandant, Singapore . 


Sir,—Enclosed, I transmit a list of Nutmeg and 
Clove Plants thisday shipped onthe ‘Indiana ”’ for 
100 Nutmeg Plants, in 3 boxes) Singapore, and put 
100 Clove do. in3 do. | undertheimmediate 
1000 Nutmeg seeds, half of them | charge of Mr Dunn, 
in a double row. ‘who is proceeding 
350 Clove ditto. | thither on the same 
25 Large Nutmeg plants and | ship. 
the same number of Cloves. } Youwillbepleased 
to report the condition in which these Plants are 
received, and to exert your utmost endeavours to 
establish the cultivation under your immediate 
authority. 
I have &c., 
(Sd.) T. S. Rarries. 
Fort Marlbro’, 18th August, 1819. : 


To the Hon’ble Sir Sramrorp Rarries, Kt., 
Licut.-Governor, §c. §c., Fort Marlbro’. 
Hon’ble Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the 


receipt of your letter dated the 18th August covering / 


Bee eee ee ee ee 


TT OO 
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a list of Clove and Nutmeg Plants shipped on the 
“Tndiana ” under charge of Mr. Dunn, and have much 
pleasure in informing you that the whole have been 
landed safe and in good order. 

The larger plants have been regularly planted out 
where it is intended they should remain, and the 
seed and smaller ones put in nursery beds for the 
present, the whole are in a thriving state,—you may 
depend on every possible attention being paid to the 
cultivation of Spices, and I consider myself fortunate 
in haying Mr. Brooks, a European Gardener, here, 
whose services willbe very useiul in superintending 
generally the Spice plantations, and propose to allow 
him a monthly salary of 40 Spanish Dollars until 
your pleasure is known on the subject. 


T have &c., 
(Sd.) W. Farquyar, 
Singapore, 28th Oct 1819. Resident. 
Tape I. 


Statement of Nutmeg Plantations. with number of 
Trees, Trees in bearing, and produce in 1848. 


: a) Bab 

2 We aa w es Be, Se 

a Ao SO EN el 3 Bo 

a B oH c us) SS 

8 ag yee SA eeGan oe 

& A Eliot cy Ai 
A.Guthrie, ..Tan. Pagar, .2,250 252,581..19 30 
W. Montgomerie, do — ..1,800 1,200 368,791 .. .. 


Joaq. Almeida .. do 


». 700 400 307,609 .. .. 
Government, ..Claymore.. 765 315 190,240 .. .. 
Dr. T. Oxley, .. do . 4,050 2,322 902,426 66 76 
C.R.Prinsep, .. do . 6,700 5,200 749,836 60 .. 
T. Hewetson, .. do. ..1,515 750 492,329 37 024% 
C, Carnie, Se do . 3,000 500 ie 9 93 
W.Cuppage, .. do ..1,250 647 148,120 10 .. 
W. Scott, do . 5,200 1,700 348,711 23 65 
C. Carnie, ar do -. 870 250 te 3 50 
Jose Almeida Coy eos als O2SH5OM 365008 r = 
Dr. M.J.Martin, do  ..1,530 700 288,218 21 .. 
W.W. Willans, Tangling..1,600 100* .. ay 
E. B. Leicester, do .. 800 100* : 
HB. Leicester, .. do 400... 6 be 
W. Leicester, .. do Sot PROS a8 Reruns 
W. Montgomerie, Kalang... 510 200 On sis ZO 
FI. Sorabjee, .., Rochor...., 12 ... an Beith 
Syed Allie, do 600 30 71 
Sir J. d’ Almeida, Sirangong.4,000 350* ae 


T. Duaman, ye do. eK OOOMRT: Ge 
J. I Woodford, .. B. Timah. 600 .. AVE ale dete 
Chinese &., .. veil 000K. oa sialbontde 
G. Nicol, .-8,000  .. BO 


55,925 14,914 4,085,361 252 07% 
Remarks.—The greater number of the trees in 
Singapore as, will be observed from this Table, have not 
come into full bearing, but the produce is increasing 
rapidly, and this year will amount to fully 500 piculs. 
Singapore, 24th July, 1848. 
* Commencing to bear. 


Statement of the Exports of Singapore Spices 
in 1845, 1846, and 1847, 


Years. Nutmegs. Mace. Cloves. 
re Pls. cat. Pls. cts. Pls. cts. 
1845 in No. _ 136. 643 37. 442 2. 55 
1846 1200and 208. 793 60. 74 . Baz 
1847 4boxes& 105. 55 3 boxes & 34, 33 . 03 


1200 in No. 
4 boxes and 450, 99 


Total 
for 3 
years 
—QP> - —_— 


PLANT COLOUR AND SOIL COMPOSITION, 


Mr. George Ville startled the world some years ago 
with his suggestion ‘‘that plants oan absorb free 
nitrogen,” He now comes forward with an equally 
pregnant notion “that the varying tints of green, 


3 boxes & 132.514 2. 91% 


which plants assume, is au indication, which may be 
turned to practical account by agriculturists, as to the 
chemical deficiency of soils. This idea is well worthy 
of the attention of Trinidad planters, and especially 
with regard to coffee and cocoa, We all consider that 
a dark green in these piants indicates a perfect coil 
and perfect plant growth; now Mr, Ville saya that 
any departure from this staudard shows, according 
to shade, the chemical ingredient wanting, e.g. 

1, Light green — Want of phosphoric acid. 

2. Very pale green = Want of potash, 

3. Yellow green = Absence of nitrogen. 

If this is true the planters will bavo a practical 
and ever present test, and one which will porbaps 
tell them more than Chemistry or Science can do. 
No one, of course, disparages the service of the Agri- 
cultural Ohemist with regard to soils, but it. is the 
same with soils as with horses—Anatomy and Physio- 
logy can no more tell you everything about a horse 
than Chemistry can tell you about a soil; but in 
studying the proposition of Mr. George Ville two 
corollaries |must be borne in mind (in tropical agri- 
culture). 1. How may the plant-colour be affected 
by exposure, by stones and other mechanical causes ? 
2. What relationship is thero between the darker 
shades of green of coffee and cocoa and their fruit- 
bearing qualities.—Trinidad Agricultural Record. 


EE ——— 
COFFEE ENTERPRISE IN TRINIDAD. 


As to its impracticability and the unsuitableness 
of our so:l and climate we have direct evidence to 
the contrary wherever we turn. Our native coffee, 
although badly kept, and mostly planted together 
with cocoa, is everywhere healthy, vigorous, and, 
yields, itis no exaggeration to say, over 1 lb. a tree 
on: good lands; Mr. Prestoe I belicve estimated it at 
deuble that amount, The guestion of altitude was 
raised by the Hon’ble Mr. Lange at the last meeting 
of the Central Agricultural Board, and it is a very 
important point: the fear is that any considerable 
area planted a little above sea level will be exposed 
to the coffee leaf disease which occurred in Dominica 
some years ago. Mr. Morris, of Kew, thinks we should 
go in for Liberian on low levels; but unfortunately 
we don’t yet know quite how it might suit our 
climate and soil. The object of using this rather 
awkward plant, which ripens too slowly, pulps badly 
and was tormerly quoted so low in the markets, 
although in the general coffee rise of late it has 
touched 100s-—is that it is supposed to resist the 
leaf disease (?). They are now pushing it (on Mr. 
Morris’s advice) in Dominica, and they are giving it 
a fair trial also in Surinam, In the last named 
Colony they are making some interesting experiments 
with grafting, viz.:— 

1. Liberian on Liberian.—To hasten ond improve 
beaxing and to dwarf the tree. 

2, Liberian on Arabian—The same object. 

3, Arabian on Liberian.--To strengthen the vegetative 

growth of the first named and rerder it Jess subject to 
disease,: etc. 
These experiments are in course of observution, so 
no conclusion can be drawn at present, but it would 
be wise, here, to start a mixed cultivation; at the 
same time we must bear in wind that we lying much 
nearer to the equator, and almost forming part of the 
mainland of America, have very different climatic 
conditions to either Jamaica or Ceylon, and it is pos- 
sible that with full and appropriate shade such as the 
Cachiman, (Grands bois) Poixdoux, Avocado, ete., we 
may have no cause to mistrust the Arabian or Mocha 
Hybrid (the latter is a most promising plant), 
Baron Eggers thinks the altitude a matter. of 
secondary importance with us, and states that the 
best coffee estates in Venezuela have not an altitude 
of more than 300 or 400 feet above the sea level. 
The same thing obtains in the Brazils I am informed, 
where coffee grows neatly down to the sea shore in 
some places, 

Coffee has nearly died out in Southern India, Java 
and Oeylon, and men who recognize the importance 
of this great staple have beon hunting out North 
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Borneo and every part of the Hast and they have 
tapped Africa in different regions with the view of 
The latest enter. 
prise is the expedition of Sir Alfred Dent, organized 
in London, to explore the Peruvian Andes with the 
same object, the Peruvian Government having given 
extensive tracts of land and conce:sions on account of 
their failure to meet their ongagements towards their 
without any 
roads or good Government, there is of course no 
labour, but that is no object where such mighty 
interests are concerned. These enterprizing planters 
Should not this open 
our eyes to the bright future coffee offers us in our 
fertile island (?) where we have a stable Government 


finding a suitable soil and climate 


bond-holders. Iu these wild regions, 


dropose to introduce Chin<se, 


and labour in abundance ? 


Another very important consideration for coffee 
growers here is the recent discovery of rich phosphatic 
Some specimens 
recently examined have proved to contain no less 
than 90 percent., and in its present condition (without 
being treated chemically) it has proved valuable as a 
manure to garden vegetables.—Trinidad Agricultural 


deposits (organic) at Gasparillo. 


Record. 
——__—__-_-}--—— — 


J. F. Keuper, of Licking county, Ohio, in an 
article communicated to the National Stockman, 
correctly remarks that experience teaches that all 
farm crops are highly benefitted by being planted 
in a compact soil, though the degree of com- 
paction depends to some extent on the nature 
soils need less 
compacting than some others of a lighter nature, 
as there is some danger of heavy soils becoming 
(in case of much rain) too hard if compacted 
to the extent that light soils will always require. 
On the writer’s farm (which is clay loam) no 
crop is planted until the soil is first compacted 
by rolling once, and in some instances twice, 
with a heavy cast-iron roller.—Indian Agriculturist. 

THe Nivairt Puanters.—It has been a frequent 
source of annoyance to planters on the Nilgiris 
they have been grouped with ordinary 
native ryats and land-holders, and made to pay 


of the soil. Very heavy clay 


that 
their reyenue or kistbandi in four equal inatal- 
ments annually. 


and also by the Kotagiri Planters’ Association; 


but their proposal to pay their revenue in one 
lump sum has hitherto not met with the approval 


of the Revenue authorities. Their chief objection 
to broken payments were (a) that a single pay- 
ment in March was already sanctioned in the 
case of mixed puttahs; and (b) that few planters 
kept any large amount of cash in hand, but 
drew funds from the Banks as occasion required, 
and therefore felt it inconvenient to pay the 
Government demand in small sums. As a rule, 
the payment of land revenue by instalments is 
utterly unsuited to the conditions of planter life, 
aod as planters are unable to adapt their financial 
arrangements to the kistbandi system, the repe- 
tition of small demands sauses much irritation 
and friction. Taking these circumstances into 
consideration, and the almost general desire of 
all the European planters for a lump payment 
annually, it is under contemplation, as an ex- 
perimental measure, to allow pattahdars who 
pay a land revenue of not less than R650 per 
anoum, to pay the amount of their kistbandi 
in one sum on the 10th March, the concession 
being liable to be withdrawn if default is made 
in any year.—WU. Marl, Deo. 29. a 

Tue halt-yearly meeting of the British North 
Borneo Company parsed off with more unanimity 
thao has been the case at similar gatherings during 
the last two years. Ag no criticisms were offered 
ppon the yery complete and interesting statement 


The inconvenience of this system 
was often represented by the planters individually, 


“tree, 


which the Chairman made, it may be assumed that 
the shareholders were satisficd the directors had 
done the best that was possible in the circum- 
stances, and that their general policy meets with 
approval. The retirement of Sir Rutherford Aleock 
from the chair for reasons of healih was not the 
least important ingident of the meeting, and we 
believe every one connected with the company will 
regret that Sir Rutherford has been compelled 
through advancing years to vacate his position ag 
Chairman at a time when it may be said the 
undertaking he has devoted so much of his time 
and attention to has weathered the hard times 
& company of this nature has to contend with in 
its early days, but which has an assured future 
before it. The expressions of regret with which 
Mr. Richard B. Martin, his guecessor in the 
chair, accompanied his announcement of tha 
fact met with a ready response on the part of all 
present, It will be gathered from the report of 
the proceedings that the directors, while curtailing 
the expenditure as far as possible, are fully alive 
to the importance of pursuing a bold and pro- 
gressive policy in the administration of the com- 
pany’s affairs. The Chairman struck the right note 
when he deprecated a cheese-paring policy which 
for the sake of securinga temporary profit might 
retard the proper development of the country. 
The advice, too, which he gave the shareholders 
to support, as far as was in their power, the 
subsidiary companies as likely to promote the success 
of their own undertaking was practical, and will 
not, we hope, have been given in vain. We are 
glad to note that amongst other projeots the estab— 
lishment of a bank—long contemplated— is taking 
shape, and the Chairman was also in a position 
to announce that the railway matter is progressing 
well. The biggest cloud at the present time is, 
of course, the disturbance of the tobacco market. 
But there is every reason to think that the crisis 
is only temporary ; and, as itis now fully demon- 
strated the Borneo can grow the class of tobacco 
which is most in demand for ‘* covers,” when the 
American buyers come into the market again the 
prospects in this direction will undoubtedly 
improve —L and C. Hupress, Deo. 18. 

Sis Samvet Davenport, K.c.M.G., gave anaddress 
on the “ Olive,” in the cultivation of which he hag 
taken great pains, andin the value of which he ig 
& great belieyer. The whole address wag very 
interesting and instructive. He said the wealth of 
a country depended on its produce of an exchange. 
able value. Thenatural home of the olive, he said 
was the home of the vine, and (South Australia was 
peculiarly adapted for its growth. He guoted figures 
to show how well olives had paid. In 1890 olives 
from 1000 trees weighed 263 tons, about = owt. per 
Some were young trees. The olives realised 
£212 9s, or 4s 3d a tree. The total working expenseg 
were £104 13s 10d, the net return being £107 153 
2d. Planted 27ft. apart sixty \trees could be put 
to the acre, and 100 would take sixteen and one. ._ 
third acres, and the net profit would (be £6 12s per 
acre and 2s 2d per tree. The returns compared well 
with returns from French and Italian vineyards, 
South Australian oil brought more than any other 
because of its purity and richness, and gave an 
eight times better return than wheat, Olive 
cultivation was equally profitable to the growing of 
good vines. South Australian olive oil was the 
purest and richest obtainable. There were several 
excellent varieties of Huropean olives cultivated in 
South Australia, He had thirty-four varieties. The 
olive required technical kaowledge and care. Few 
countries were so well off as South Australia with 
regard to sun and natural richness of soil. More 
technical knowledge was wantedy—Indian Agri- 
culturist, 3 
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THE EXPORT TRADE OF CEYLON 
FOR TEN YEARS ; 


THA FROM ITS FIRST APPEARANCE IN 1873. 


The Customs figures end those of tho Chamber 
of Commerce for the export of tea from Ceylon 
in 1890 differ by more than a million of pounds. 
The Chamber of Commerce table shows the 
enormous export for the last week of tho year 
of 3,793,687 lb , or wore than the quantity opposite 
most of the months of 1850. The result of this 
addition to previous figures is to bring up the 
total for 1891 to ths large eum of 68,274,420%/b. 
The discrepancy may be due to the fact that only 
completed cargoes of ships which have sailed are 
includéd in the one case, while daily shipments 
are included in the other. If the Chamber of 
Commerce figures really represent the quantity 
taken away from the island, they largely support 
the gusss we at one time bazarded that the exports 
of 1891 would closely approximate to 70 millions of 
pounds The quantity consumed in the island 
would go far to make up a total crop of 69 
millions]b, for 1891. The figures in our Directory 
which represent the history of the enterprise from 
the firet small quantity sent away in 1873 aro those 
of the Customs, and io those previously given 
we now add the figures for 1891. This done, we 
get the following phenomenal advance ;— 


Year. Packages. lb. R, 
1873 2 23 58 
1874 4 492 1,900 
1875 4 1,438 2,402 
1876 7 757 1,907 
1877 — B15 9,457 
1878 zs 19,6074 20,900 
1879 a 95,969 85,229 
1880 —_ 162,575 170,641 
1881 > 348,157 322,993 
1882 woe — 697,268 591,805 
1883 tee _ 1,665,768 916,172 

1884 Aca —_— 2,392,973 1,435,784 
1885 one — 4,372,722 2,842,269 
1886 ccd _ 7,849,888 5,102,427 
1887 cee — 13,831,057 8,300,434 
1888 ue — 23,820,723 12,624,990 
1889 Act — . 84,345,852 17,859,810 
1890 © — 45,799,519 22,899,759 
1891 67,021,777 33,510,888 


As the ‘two packsges in 1873 seem to have 
been separate from tha “23'lb., «we suppose 
we may take R58 value as representing 'a like 
number of pounds of tea. ‘The results are that in 
19 years ‘the cxport of-tea from Ceylon bas risen, 
by leaps and bounds latterly, from58 Ib.'valued. at 
R58 to 67,021,777 lb. valued ‘at no less than 
R33,510,888. This is still more than a million of 
rupees below the value reached by ccffee in its 
culminating glory ; but then there was no sudden 
rueh, upwards in coffee asihere hag been in’ tea, 
the annual value of which is likely socn to leave 
the highest figures ever attained by coffee far behind, 
In the table showing ‘tho.-distribution of our teas 
the Chamber of Commerce figures: are used. Tho 
vast: proportion ' of our exports, 63,745,000 1b. went 
to Britain. of ‘which between © 1,500,000 lb. and 
2,000,000 lb. were; ro‘expodtted to countrics on 
the continents of Europe and America, leaving 
61% millions for consumption (about 53 millions 10 
1891) and to go into stock. Our second great 
customer is Australia, peopled ‘mainly by men of 
the British race, whose acquired taste for China 
toa had to be combated and overcome. Tho 
fight was a hard one at first, as we personally 
know, but the progress recently in demand for 
our teas has been great and gratifying, the 
export having risen from 1b. 2,560,000 in 1890 
to 3,210,0001b. in 1891, There can be Jittlo doubt, 
thorefore, that Ceylon tea will replaces China tea 
(the consumption of which has reached to over 
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20 millions of pounds) in'the:Australasian markets, 
as it hasdone in Britain. The merkets of the United 
States and Russia—next to Britain, the greatest tea- 
drinking countries of the wcrld—seem much more di- 
fficult to affect, by changing the taste of the tea 
dri kers. Hence the wisdom of the contemplated Chi- 
cago crugade and of every effort which can be made 
for the much more difficult conquest of the Russian 
market. At-present cur exvorts direct to America 
ace represented by 163,000 1b. a fall from 
204,000 lb. last year. To Russia we sent direct 
only a miscrable 11,C00 Jb. .To both countries 
(America. including Canada) there were exports 
of our teas from Britain, .but only to a 
small though , promising cxtert. China. took 
of our tcas almost exact'y the same quantity 
as America got direct, while India took. no 
Jess than 620,000 lb. most of it for the Persian 
Gulf, no°doubt. Ino the cases of China and India 
there have been considerable increases on. last year, 
ard,so indeed to Germany, France and other 
countries on the Continent of Hurope ; but as yet 
chly about 14-million pounds of our teas are 
taken by other than countries peopled by the British 
race. All this will crelong be changed, however, 
to the benefit equa'ly of those who consume and 
those who preduce (eylon tea,—As regards total 
exports of tea in the year on which we have 
entered, we can have no desire for the . re- 
currence of the meteorological conditions which 
resulted iu flushes so overwhelming during a 
portion of last year that they could .not be 
properly overtaken ty the curing processes. 
But there can be little doubt that the total ex- 
port of 1892 will be little, if at all, short of 
90,600 000-1b.; and we trust tbe. demand for our 
teas will expand in proportion. To. secure this, 
attention must be earnestly devoted to upholding 
the reputation of, the Ceslon proJuct, for quality, 
—for retrieving indeed the gcod name which some 
of the teas sent away in 1891, so seriously en- 
dangered, 

The history of coffee ani ciochona in the past 
ten years has been very different to that of tea. 
Tho course in both eas.s has besn downwards, 
the export of coffee, having fallen frcm 463,000 owt. 
to 86,000 ewt.; while cinchona, sfter having risen 
from 4,400,000:ib. in 1882 to 14,8380 0 1b. in 1886, 
has gradually decresscd to the still large quantity of 
5,679,000 lb. Both articles are likely to shew 
still further-diminution, unless the cisappearance 
of leaf furgus and grecn bug, leads to a return 
by planicrzs to their first love. In 1873, when 
only afew pounds of tea appeared inour exports, 
the quantity of coffeo sent from our. ports was 
951,591 ewt. valued at £4,220,750 sterling... Cacao 
bas, with some fluctuations, risen from 1,090 owt. 
in 1882 io 20,532 cwt. last year. Conditions of 
soil and climate are likely to prevent any Jarge 
increase in this article. For quality Ceylon cacao 


ronks first in. the wor'd; end we may say 
the same of the cardamoms_ produced in 
our island, the export of which has risen 


from 21 £00ib. in 1882 to 422,0L0 lb. in 1891. 
The once fxmous cinnamon of Ceylon, a pound of 
which at one time realized close on a pound 
stelling, is now down tothe unremunerative price 
of about one shilling average. The gradual ap- 
prcach of this state of things has not hindered 
Increased exports, which indeed must be largely 
the cause of lowered priecs for a spice which ig 
eminently a luxury. The figures for 1882 were : — 


Baled ! ark wae «» 1,587,016 lb. 
Ohips AEB in “Orbs o7k 8: 
‘Potal 2,009,931 Ib. 
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From this quantity the rise in 1891 has been to 


Baled bark co ee 2,309,774 Ib. 
Chips C00 ee 688,264 ,, 
Total «- 2,898,038 lb. 
Total 1882 2,009,931 ,, 
Increase .. 888,107 Ib. 


The market has, in truth, been swamped with 
an article incapable of any very large increase, 
even by such lowered prices as the export of such 
large quantities of inferior bark and especially 
chips (equivalent to the ‘dust’? of tea—scarcely 
equivalent indeed) have led to. Of this latter 
stuff which ought to have been distilled into 
oil or converted into manure, there bas been an 
average export of over half-a—million of pounds dur- 
ing the ten years, whilethe baled spice has gone 
up from 1,&87,0001b. to 2,309,000 lb. ‘The 
causes of the severe depression are manifeet— 


excessive exports and lowered quality, quality 
in many cases on a level with China “cassia,” 
so that a reaction to diminished exports 


is inevitable; while to the cinnamon producers ag 
to the tea producers of Ceylon the same advice 
must be given: ‘Study quality rather than mere 
quantity.” In coconut oil Ceylon well supports its 
claim of being the largest exporter in the world; 
and this is an article which is not likely to 
exceed the demand which exists for it, in Helland 
and Germany specially, for soap-making. The 
increase in the export of this article has been from 
208,000 cwt. in 1882 to 409,000 cwt. last year—a 
doubled export. For this oil India and America 
are customers to the extent of 107,000 cwt. in the 
first case and 110,000 in the second. —Copra, the dried 
kernels of the coconut from which the oil is expressed, 
leaving a valuable oil cake behind (known locally 
as poonac), has fluctuated greatly ; and the figures 
for last year show a fall more than equivalent to the 
increase in oil. The increased export of ‘ desic- 
cated coconut’ used in confectionery may to some 
extent account for the decrease in copra? The 
export of ‘‘poonac”’ has increased in proportion 
to that of oil, the figures for last year, 192,210 
cwt., being, we believe, unprecedented. The exports 


of coconuts fluctuate violently, the figures for last: 


year being 6,699,000, against 11,908,000 in 1890. 
The export of coir rope, with some fluctuations, 
has ranged at an average of 10,000 ewt., but the 
increase in yarn and fibre, for the manufacture of 
mats, &c., some ofthe fibre being used in licu of 
bristles, has been very important, yarn having 
risen from 66,803 owt. to 90,699 cwt, and fibre 
from 7,959 cwt. to 37,897 cwt. Taken together 
the value of products of the coconut palm ex- 
ported are of great value in our commerce, 
only second to tea indeed; with this grand 
difference between the two plants, that all 
but a fraction of the tes grown is exported, 
while most of the products of the coconut 
palm are consumed locally. ‘‘ Desiccated coconut” 
is a marked exception ; and the introduction «nd 
use of kerosene as an illuminant has set free 
from export a good deal of coconut oil which 
was formerly burned in the lamps of local houses, 
huts and boutiques. We now come to our one 
important mineral product (precious stones not 
reported except in rare oases), namely plumbego 
or graphite, of which in its finer forms, in large 
masses free from impurities, this island has almost 
ainatural monopoly. Its very refractory character 
renders it exceedingly valuable in tho chape of 
crucibles for the melting of the precious metals 
and the finer kinds of steel, such as is used for 
ordnance. The exports have fluctuated with 
‘* warg and rumours of wars,” commencing in 1882 


with 258,877 cwt., going down to 180,912 cwt.in 1884 
rising again tothe culminating figure of 475,516 
cwt. in 1889, and closing last year with 400,268 cwt. 
Mining for this article and the search for sapphires 
and other precious stones are sometimes conjoined. 
The plumbago enterprise is far the less precarious. 
Heavy digging is necessary, but this strange 
mineral, the result either of carbonized vegetation 
or deposited, as a German savant thinks, from 
either gas or water, is more or less prevalent and 
plentiful over large portions of the western, and 
south and north western portions of Ceylon, Its 
preparation and classification in Oolombo afford 
employment to large numbers of men, women 
and children. The export of Ceylon ebony, under 
a restrictive policy adopted by the Forest Department, 
has gone down from a msximumof 23,951 cwt, in 
1886 to a minimum of 3.539 cwt. in 1891. The one 
important dye-wood of Ceylon, sappan, has fluctuated 
and fallen, having shown an export of over 10,000 
cwt, ten years ago, going down to 1,080 cwt. in 
1889 and recovering last year to 2,577 cwt. 
Another dye substance, orchella weed, has fluctuated 
between 1,394 cwt.and 308 «wt., clesing with 774 
cwt. Kitul fibres, used as substitutes for bristle, 
for brushes and for brooms, began with 1.496, owt. 


rose to 2,771 cwt. in 1889, and closed wiih 
1,889 cwt. ‘he export of deer horns will probably 
decrease under the operation of recent laws 


directed to ihe preservation of game animals. Tre 
figures have varied from 2.375 cwt. in 1882 to 1,735 
cwt, in 1891. The table closes with two essential 
oils, that from the lemon-scented grass, citron- 
ella, and cinnamon oil. The former, used 
chiefly to scent coaps, we believe, hss as- 
sumed important proportions, the exports rising 
from 2,940,000 oz. in 1882 to 14,559,000 oz. in 
1890 and 11,263,000 in 1891. It is regrettable 
if what we read, etpecially in American journals, 
be true, that this delicate product is not 
infrequently and not slightly adulterated 
with kerosene oil. The elegant cinnamon oil, 
obtained from the cells of the inner bark, in 
which alone resides the odour which poetry has 
imparted to ‘‘the spicy breezes,’ is not, we 
believe, tampered with. It was exported to the 
extent of 93,000 oz. in 1882, the export rising to 
167,000 oz. in 1886 and closing at 122,835 oz. in 
1891. The relative importance of our chief staple 
exports, now that coffee is no longer king, may be 
stated thus we believe: —THA; Probucts oF THE 
Coconut Paum ; Oorrrr; Cinnamon ; Plumbago ; 
Cinchona ; Cacao; Cardamoms and minor articles. 
In present value and future promise, three arti- 
cles seem to stand pre-eminent : TEA, which is 
Kina in succession to coffee, abdicated ; Propocts 
oF THE Coconut Paum; Puumpaco. Coffee, as we 
have indicated, may possibly revive, and minor 
industries may develope into importance. But the 
fortunes of the colony, doubtless, now and for years 
to come will be mainly dependent on the success of the 
tea enterprise. Increase of production is so assured 
that herein lies ground for anxiety and reason 
for every possible effort to promote increased con- 
sumption. 


a 


PROSPECTS IN WYNAAD, 


Ooty, Dez. 20.—As I have visited Wynaad I write 
you a few lines, to give you the impressions which 
I have formed, ss they are not aslto,ether go ~ 
entirely of the “bas been” as our old friend 
who revisited the country Jately wrote you cf. That 
it if very sad to see so many Jarge properties that 
we knew in the old timo as flourishing coffee estates 
now overrun with lantana and jungle, must be 
allowed; but in writing of this deserted onltivation, 
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the flourishing condition of many of the coffee gardens 
and the very promising eppearauce of the nw tea fields 
should not be forgotten. Tho terrible area of 
abandoned coffee is mainly to beattributed to the 
gold mania of the past decade. The companies that 
invested in Wynaad land for gold riining, looked on 
the cultivation of the surface os avery minor consider- 
ation. The coffee was worked on what was called 
commercial principles, and if for any reason the crop 
felt short of expectations, the expenditure in upkeep 
was proportionately reduced, and the unfortunate 
planter who was retained in tke Gold Oompanies’ 
service, to attend to the plantations, had no resource 
but to reduce the area worked in proportion to the 
allowance given, and thus nearly the whole gold country 
has reverted to its original jungle. Indeed, the two 
could hardiy be worked together when the labour 
available was always requisitioned for the mining 
department whenever there was any scarcity of hands 
or press of work. But in private hands there are 
still well cultivated and paying coffee estates,and now 
with the high prices ruling, and wu crop above the 
average, planters are coing well. 

That King Coffee, as they call it in Ceylon, is on 
its last legs in Wynaad, is an exploded idea. Large 
fields of coffee were planted in Wynaad this last 
Season, and men of experience from the famous 
Bamboo District of Ooorg are now opening extensively 
in Wynaad, and the beautiful young coffre, with 
various shade trees planted at the same time, delight 
the eye with their flourishing appearance, and recall 
days of the past, when every coffee p'ant seemed 
to thrive ia any locality, Cinchona cultivation is 
now at a terrible discount, the market price of bark 
at a penny per unit of quinine, stops all idea of har- 
vesting any but the richest bark, and the owner of a 
cinchona estate can only hope that his trees may 
outlive the enormous supplies from Java, and those 
hieas that can do this will yet be a source of large 

rofit. 

F Tea is doing well. The old seed bearing trees at 
Pandaler set at defiance the neglect of years, and 
when burnt down by jungle fire, rise again healthy as 
ever, like the Phonix, while the young plantations 
of the last two years show such growth, that a planter 
of experience mistook a four-year-old Ledger field for 
Tea!! I suppose et some little distance. With the 
report on Mr. Punnett’s tea that you lately published 
in your paper, there must be a great impetus given 
to this industry, as there is available in Wynaad a 
very special type of tea plant which sppears to exactly 
suit the soil and climate, and produces ates of most 
exceptional strength and flavour, which always com- 
mands a high price.—Madras Times. 


— +> —  — 
THE AMSTERDAM CINCHONA 
AUCTIONS, 


AMBTERDAM, Dec. 19. 

At today’s auctions 5,380 packages Java cinchona 
sold ata slight reduction in price, as compared with 
the last gales, the average unit not exceeding 5} cents 
or about 11-16d per lb., which is on a par with this 
week’s London auctions. The following was the range 
of prices :—Manufacturing barks in quills broken quills 
and chips, 7 to 75 cents (= 1}d to lldd per lb.); ditto 
root, 10 to 44 cents (=1?d to 8d. per lb.) Druggists’ 
barks in quills, broken quills, and chips, 10 to 36 cents 
(= 1}d to 64d. per |b) ; ditto root, 12 to 19 cents (—=2d 
to 34d per lb.) The principal buyers were Mr. Gustav 
Briegleb, the Amsterdam quinine-works, and the 
Brunswick quinine-works.—Chemist and Druggist. 


mae 
THH DUTY ON THA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘SYDNEY MORNING HERALD,” 

Sir,—Now that the Government have proved a 
majority in their favour in the Assembly, I would like 
to point out the unfairness of the proposal to remit the 
duty on tea on so short a notice, The proposal has 
already brought business in this commodity to a 
standstill so far as the distributing trade is concerned 


! Every grocer and storekeeper in New South Wales has 


ceased to buy, and will buy nothing before the Ist of 
March next unless he runs out of the article before 
that date: consequently the distribuling houses, who 
are holders of large stocks of duty-paid teas, will find 
themselves losers on the 1st of March next of 3d 
per lb. on all their duty-paid stocks, besides the loss 
of three months’ trade, which in itself is a very serious 
matter. The retail trade is not so hardly dealt with, 
as it will have three months to reduce stocks; but 
even amongst retailers there are numerous holders of 
large stocks—men who buy 12 months’ eupply on the 
arrival of the new season’s teas, and have atill six 
months’ supply on hand. I would suggest to the Trea- 
surer, under these circumstances, that in fairness to 
the trade in general and the distributors in particular, 
he should alter the date for remitting the duty to the 
ist of August next, as at this daie tradersin tea in 
the ordinary course of business have their stocks worked 
down to minimum in view of the arrival of the new 
season’s crop, and it would allow holders to get out 
without loss, and the disorganization of business which 
is inevitable if the 1st of March is the limit. This 
would also be sn advantage to the Treasurer, as it would 
add so much more revenue to his accounts for the 
financial year. Trusting you will find space for this im- 
portant matter,—I am, &o., DistTRiButor. 
December 11th. 


=? 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE EXPORTS 
OF INDIAN TEA FROM BOMBAY PRE. 
SIDENCY, APRIL TO NOY. 1891. 
(From Watson, Sibthorp § Co.'s Report.) 


Lb. 
United Kingdom 6G vos 17,322 
Austria a9 oa ee 2575 
Malta ure eas ons 36 
Spain-Gibraltar ... an a 2,750 
Abyssinia a0 900 ace 290 
E, O. of Africa-Mozambique and Zanzibar 3,700 
Egypt ae bad oe 600 
United States... ase eae 40 
Aden nA3 oe on0 1,733 
Arabia 730 ae nee 26,592 
Persia ae as eee 1,286,315 
Straits Settlements tee ace 50 
Turkey in Asia os Ses eo» 164,431 
Australia poe ao ee 194 
Total... 1,506,528 

[The above export of over 1} million of pounds 

in 8 months is described as ‘‘ Indian tea,” but 


query whether much of the Ceylon tea sent to 
Bombay is not included ?—Ep, 7’, 4.] 


<< - 
THE SAPPHIRES AND RUBIES OF 


The report of the directors states :— 

In the beginning of April Mr, Gibbons, the company’s 
chief agent in Siam, paid his first visit to the mines, 
and seleoted an area of nine equare -miles, which 
embraced all the mines of Navong and Chanak, in the 
province of Krat. The negotiations with the Govern- 
ment in connection with the formal transfer of the 
properties to the company were somewhat protracted, 
but towards the end of June Mr. Gibbons received per- 
mission from the Government to take over the nine 
square miles he had selected. He at once proceeded to 
Krat, anda month later he was able to report that he 
and his party were in peaceful pessession of the mines. 

It then becamo necestary to decide upon a system of 
working the properties. The directors were opposed ta 
apy outlay being incurred for machinery until the value 
of the company’s property had been proved, and Mr. 
Gibbons suggested as & temporary system that licenses 
should be issued to selected diggers on condition that all 
stones Obtained by them were to beat once surrendered 
to the company’s officers, their labour being rewarded 
pro vata with the value of the yield, suoh value to 
fixed by the company’s resident gem expert; it b 
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further understood that if a diggér did not care to 
accept the company’s prices he would ‘not'be ‘allowed 
to dig within their scléoted area. These proposals 
were approved by the directors, and ‘about the middle 
of: August Mr, Gibbons ctmmenced to register’ and 
issue licenses to those diggers who were willing to 
stay and work for the company. The majority of 
the men working at the mines at once agreed to 
the conditions imposed, and were granted license. 
Mr. Gibbons’ illness somewhat delayed the despatch 
of stones, but atthe end of September be was. able 
to anncutce the shipment of a first consigcment of 
40,000 carats, and reporte1 that monthly shipments 
might be relied upon. Cab'errama have’ since been 
received from’ him advising the shipment of. two 
further consignments, one of 130,000, snd another of 
40,000 carats. Seeing that four months hava not 
elapsed ‘since the company commenced its operations 
at the mines, the directors consider it exceedingly’ 
satisfactory that three consignments of stones should 
have been already shipped, amounting in’ the aggregate 
to 210,000 carats.—Z, anil C. xpress. 


ODDS AND- ENDS. 


Take the spots out of white goods by rubbing them 
with the woike of eggs, before washing. 

Rub windows with a clean cloth wrung out of kero- 
sene oil; rub dry and polish witha clean dry cloth. 

Fresh cucumber parings: scattered’ about shelves 
that are over-run with ants; will, it is said keep 
them away. 

Whole cloves are as effective as camphor—and 
more agreeable to some—for keeping’ moths out of 
clothing. 

Dredge a little flour over the top of cake to keep 
the icing from running. 

Purify clothes that haye been kept from the air 
by laying pieces of charcoal (wrapped in paper) in 
the folds. Try, the open air first. 

Stoves and ranges should be kept free from soot 
in all compartments. A clogged: hot-air passage will 
prevent any oven from baking well. 

Ink: stains‘ on linen can be taken out if stain be 
first washed’in strong salt water and left to stand 
over night. 

New tins should be set over the fire with boiling 
water in them for several hours before food is put 
into them. 

In bottling catsup or pickles, boil the corks, and 
while hot you can press them into the bottles, and 
when cold they are tightly sealed. Use the tin foil 
from compressed’ yeast to cover the corks:—Florida 
Agriculturist. 

ee AO i aa ETAL 

Tur Java Bupart.—In the First Chamber of the 
States+Ceneral-the’ reply of the Minister for the 
Col onies upon the report of the Java Budget has 
bee n received, in which the Minister states that 
the'deficit on the years 1886 92 amounts to f:2700,000 
whie during that period t.47,800,000 were spent for 
public works, and £.143,000,000 were received from 
the coffee cultivation and f.6,160,€00 from the sugar 
cultivation; and f.4,700,000 from the Banka tin 
mines; Considering this, reinforcement of the 
revenue and economy is necessary, but there is no 
reason to suppose that a satisfactory financial condi- 
tion would te’ excluded. The Government has not 
yet taken a decision as to the time a loan for Java 
would be is3ued. With regard to the Ombilien 
Coalfields the Minister maintains his opinion in 
fayour of working by the State.-—Z. & C, Hupress, 
Dec. 25th. 

Tur CAWNPORE EXPERIMENTAL STATION.— 
From a summary official notice of the report, we 
quote as follows :— ; 

The results cbtained in some of the green soiled and 
indigo refuse plots (rabi stvtements Nos, III and IV) 
were remersably good, With whcatat 16 seers the 
u ec four of the plots in statement No, 1V, which 


| were treated with indigo refuse, each gave anet profit 


| 


of over R60 the acre, rising in one caze to R87 the 
acre. This shows the value of a gocd wheat crop at 
present prices. In statement No. III green inligo 
ploughed in gave a net profit in wheat and straw of 
R383 an acre. The results obtained by means of the 
more expensive kinds of manure, such as saltpstre, 
bone dnet, and bone superphosphate, were less striking. 
Tbe first two cannot be applica at a less cost than RIO 
the acre, and the third ccsts R20 theacre. To cover 
an’ outlay of R1O an increase of 4 maunds of wheat per 
acre over the produce of unmaunred land is required. 
In some few of our plots we can show this or a larger 
increase over # series of years ; but tbis isthe exception. 
The farm'!is in g004 order, and has been carefully 
managed during the year by the Assistant Director 
and Farm Overs-cr, Ali Husain. It is frequently 
visited by zamindars and others, and, the ploughs, 
pumpe, sugar mijls, and sugar makiog machines used 
on it are not unfrequently borrowed by the neightour- 
ing oultivators. 


SaFe QUININE —Levi a Central American physican 
offers this combisation, the administration of which f 1- 
lowed by none of the disagreeable buzzing in the head 
which isthe ordinary result of large doses of quinine. 
Mix and divide into twelve powders 40 grains eash 
of quinine sulphate and pepsiv, 6 grains powdered cap- 
sicum, 12, grains powdered ginger 40 grains sodium 
bicartonate, Oue powder is a dose in’ neuralgia 
but in certain conditionss the amount may be varied. 
Vomiting and purging symptoms are averted by the 
employment of this combination. Pharmaceutical Era, 
Nov. 15th. 


DELIVERIES oF Cryton THA In Brivatn for 
11 months ended November were 49,203 000 lb., 
and as the deliveries for November were 4,487,000 Ib., 
we supposs we may take 4,500,000 lb. to represent 
the deliveries for December. If so, the total for 
the year will be 53,700,000 lb. Remembering the 
quantities diverted to Australia and other places, 
this isin very satisfactory proportion toour crop. 
From Messrs. Geo. White & Co.’s circular we quote 
as follows :— 

Deliveries for- November, although half-a-miliion lb. 
under those of 
two more working days, compare favourably with 
November last year, while it is satisfactory fo observe 
that the increased consumption has reduced tte Bonded 
Sock from over 17 million lb, on 8lst August, to 
sightly under 15° millioa Jb. on the 80th ult. 
As an indication that the use of Qeylon Tea is 
growing on the Continent and elsewhere outside the 
United Kingdom, it may be no:iced that the quantile 
exported from this country fron July 1st to Oct ber 
3st baa risen from 656,000 lb. in 1890 to 829,000 lb. 
in 1891. 


Witn reference to Mr. J. Astley Cooper’s proposed 
Britinnic Festival, Mr. 7. Hudson Beare writes to 
the Morning Post suggesting that ‘‘as the Empire 
as it now exists ig pre-eminently of the Victorian 
era, June “Oth (Aecension Day) should be the Prize 
Day of the Iestival ? It would commemorate for 
evera most auspicious dey in the growth of the 
Empire—the Accession to the Throne of Queen Via- 
toria. Thescholarships might becalled the ‘British 
Scholarships.’ In the ease of those awarded. for 
technical work there should be. facilities given, not 
only forstudy within’ University walls, but ini he 
best factories and workshops. On his return to his 
colony each young man would form a nucleus 
around whish would gather oll that was best, and 
each one would form one of those invisible ties, 
stronger than any which can be devised by the ocun- 
ning of lawmakers, which will keep together, for 
good or for ili, tho Anglo-Saxon race.” The sug- 
gestion merits serious consideration, for it is by 
close attention to such details as this that the 
success of the scheme is most likely to be promoted, 
—H, Mail, 
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Octoter, which, however, contained’ 
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THE ESTIMATED. CEYLON TEA CROPS 
OF 1892. AND 1893; WITH A GLANCE 
AHEAD AT. A.D. 1900. 


A remonstrancs bas reached us regarding our 
mention of! 95,000,000 of pounds as the possible 
yield of 1892 ; and we may at ones say that, writing 
hurriedly, we miscalculated. An estimate of 
85,000,000 would be the safer, but we chould not 
bet at: all’ surprised to see’ a crop of 90 000,000 


made up, in‘ the shap3 of 89,000,000 expsrted and 


one million. consumed ‘lozaliy, We are told’ that 
our high figures are caloutated to produce a pania, 
just as we. used to-be told in the days of advancing 
coffee crops that.our sanguige figures, which generatly 
turned. out to be correct, were inimical to the 
interests of planters: We must say now,,asi we 
said’ then, that: our simple duty is. to state the 
truth as closely:‘as the circumstances and conditions 
within our ken enable us to ascertain it. Mr. 


John Ferguson, in his able and exhaustive 
review of . the tea: trade in ihe latest issued 
Directory, wrote: ‘‘But too little has hitherto 


been made of the. future production of Ceylon, 
Even. we a year ago. blamed a well known 
Colombo, merchant, for making known. in the 
City: of London his opinion; that in four or five 
years Ceylon would be exporting a hundred 
million: pounds: of tea! Her is’ likely t» prove a 
trueprophet by present (August 1890) appearances.” 
The writer’ of the: avove, who had so: closely 
predicted tho crops of 1890 and 1891 at 46 and 
68 millions of pounds respectively, ond who 
had adduced dst. :o convincing of the con- 
tinuance of inoreases by leaps and bouads 
for at. least tha first five years 
decade, seems to have recoiled from the results 
ofthe evidencs he had so carefully collected, and 
he threw forward the realization of the round figure 
of 100° millions of pounds to 1895, Looking at 
his own statemeots of a quarter of a million of 
acres under tea in 1899, of which a considerable 
proportion wa; rapidly coming into fuil bearing, 
while. much of the old coffee lands were yielding 
returns far in. excess of calculations,—looking also 
at the actual adyances made, year. by year (while 
making allowance for the abnormal flush of 1890), 
wea are forced to the conviction that the era cf 
the round 100. millions must be antedated) by two 
years. We estimate 85 millions of pounds for 1892 
and‘ 100 millions for 1893. Noless than 66,000 acres 
of the quarter million under tea in August1890 were 
planted in the period extending from July 1888, and 
much (most indeed) of this tea will come into full 
bearing, by, 1893, while, the area of 184,000 acres 
planted previously to 1888 will haye reached full 
maturity and will be yielding full returns, 
Mr. Joho Ferguson's calculation was that the 
additions to the half million of acres 
under tea in 1890 were likely to be at the rate 
of 6,000 acres per annum. These additions we 
leave out of view, and taking a fair average for 
the yield of our tea land,—the returns from which 
are. in some cases only 250 lb. per acre, while 
in & very considerable number of cases they, are 
equal to a yield rising from 500 to 1,000 1b, per 
acre,— taking a fair average, we say, which we reckon 
at 400 1b. per acre, the round 100 millions wall 
be exactly made up ia 1893. The carefuliresearches 
of the compiler of the Directory compelled him, 
after making all possible a.lowances, to recognize 
400lb. per acra of mature tea as tho yield of 
this hot moist colony. And although his revised 
estimates for 1890 and 1891 were almost ab- 
olutely correct, ho was forced to confess: ‘Lt 
ill be seen that our estimates of a year ago 


for 1890 and 1891 were far below 


of the presant 


the mark: the 
present year has, in fact, in crop bearing exceeded 
all expectations. It has shown that tea on old 
coffee land, after six or seven years, yiclds far 
more loaf than was anticipated.” He accordingly 
revised his estimates to 68 millions for 1891, which 
are almost exactly the figures in the Chamber of 
Commerce return. With commendable caution he 
gave 80 millions for 1892 and 90 millions for 
1893. Our estimates, therefore, of 85 millions for 1892 
and the round 100 millions for 1893, are not, we sub- 
mit, considering all the circumstances, extravagant. 
Of course, our estimates might be somewhat 
affected by the extensive or universal adoption 
of finer plucking than vow prevails ; but supposing 
there ig no material change in this respect let us 
see what inferences we.are justified in deduoing 
for tho future from tho oxperience of the imme- 
diate past. We have shown that the rate of 
increase in our cropa is aot at all likely. to 
diminish up to 1893. What have the rates been 
since 1884 when our exports (we take tho customs 
fizures,) reached 2,392,000 lb.? Next year the export 
very nearly doubled, the figures being 4,372,000. 
This was anincrease of very nearly 50 per cent, 
The increase to 7,849,000 lb. in 1876 was not so 
great, ‘fhen came an increase nearly at the same 
rate, the figures for 1887 being 13,834,000 Ib. 
Then came a diminished rate of increase, the 
figures for 1883 being 23,820,000 lb, an excess 
of 10 millions over ths previous year. A some- 
what larger rate of increase. marked 1889, the 
figures being 34,345,000, an increase of 104 millions. 
There was a still larger advance. in 1890, to 
45,799,000 lb, en increase of: nearly 114: millions, 
Finaily the figures rosa to 67,000.000:in 1891, an: 
increase over the previous year of no less than 
19 millions. Conceding that this latter: care is 
exceptional, and t.king 15 millions as the rate 
of increase for this. year anithe next, respuctively, 
we get total crops 
For 1892. 82,000,000. 1b 
» 1893 97,000,000. ,, 


An annual increase of 15 millioas on the much 
higher figures is so much lower a_ percantaya 
than, previous increases of 10 and 12. millions 
on the smaller quantizies of previous; years, 
that we suspect. the increases will. really be 
greater and fully make up our revised: estimates 


' of 85 millions. for the present year: and) 100 millions: 


for 1893. If readers admit, as: we think they 
must, that our estimates are founded on indispuiable 
evidence, connected’ with specially favourable 
conditions of soil and climate which are as likely 
to be operative in. the immediate future as they 
have ben in, the immediate past, the strongest 
possible case, will, be. made out not only for con- 
tinuing but) for. indefinitely extending the efforts 
made.to. open new markets:for our teas, 

We: have shown reasons for expecting a largely 
increased production this year and the next in: the 
fact of the whole 250,000 acres under tea. in August 
1890 attaining maturity and full’ or nearly full 
beariog in the course of the two years. In years 
subsequent to 1893, we have reason to look for a 
considerably diminished rate. of increase say to 
about 7 millions. per annum, which would make 
the export of Ceylon tea.as nearly as possible. 150 
millions in the last year of this nineteenth century. 
So much will depend. on continued. and expanded 
demand ut remunerative prices. Such conditions 
granted, we believe our figures: represent the. very 
minima of resulls.—If our reasoning is wrong let 
the fallacies be pointed out, but there is no use 
inshutting our eyes to the inevitable effects on tea 
of our specially forcing, climate and fairly fertile soil. 
It our vaticinations are fulfilled, and a orop of 100 
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millions of pounds of tea is harvested in Ceylon, in 
1893, the result will, we believe, be unexampled even 
in the annals of tropical agriculture. In 1872, not 
a pound of tea entered into the exports of Ceylon, 
In the twenty years succeeding 1872 and ending 
with 1893 the enterprise will have medo yearly 
increasing additions to the commerce of the colony 
rising from a few pounds valued ata few rupees to 
100 millions of pounds, of a local value, we trust, of 
not much under 50 millions of rupees. That will 
not be much behind the culmivating period in the 
history of the coffee enterprise. While tbat enter- 
prise may revive, we have every reason to hope, from 
the experience already gained, in the comparative 
permanency of the tea enterprise, In almost 
complete exemption from blights, tea culture in 
Ceylon bas an advantage of great magnitude over 
the similar pursuit in northern India. In quality 
too, judging from demand, our tea stands high. 
Stood high, at any rate, until the overwhelming 
production of last year; and we must not close 
without adding to our arguments in favour of 
opening new markets for our chief product an 
earnest appeal to planters to pay such attention to 
quality as will not only retrieve the reputation of 
Ceylon tea but place it on a higher level in public 
favour than ever, so that it may hold existing 
markets aud capture new by its superiority to all 
competitors. 
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On this subject Mr. J. C. White* writes as fol” 
lows:—When it is known that the tea plant is 
indigenous to Ceylon, it cannot be a matter of 
wonder that the cultivated plant should produce 
such a splendid article of domestic consumption as 
the tea now imported from that island, some rare 
samples of which are said to have realised lately 
in London seventy guineas a pound. The natives 
had small plantations of coffee in the early days 
when the Portuguese took possession of the island 
in A.D. 1505. The Dutch, who subsequently ex- 
pelled the Portuguese, landed there A.D. 1602, taking 
possession of the coast country, the Candians retain- 
ing the interior under the rule of a native king 
residing at Candy, the capital. The British turned 
the Dutch out in 1796, and soon after, in 1802, the 
Candians were subdued, and the whole island became a 
British colony, the chief exports of which were cinna- 
mon and other spices, coffee, coir. copra, pearls, and 
recious stones. ‘The tea plant was unknown to the 
ortuguese or Dutch. Neither the Portuguese nor 
the Dutch had coffee plantations; it was grown 
by the Cingalese, who cultivated it as boun- 
dary fences to their properties, as may be seen 
to this day in the pretty homesteads hid away 
in the grove of coconut trees between Colombo 
and Point de Galle, a distance of about 70 
miles. Ceylon being for a long time under 
military government, there were but few capitalists, 
and they belonged to the military and Civil Service, 
and it was upwards of 20 years after British occupancy 
that coffee planting was started as a commercial en- 
terprise, for in 1825 there were only two plantations on 
the island—one at Paradynia, on the Maha Villa 
Ganga River, near Kandy, the property of the Governor 
Sir Edward Barnes; and the other at Gampola, 
about eight miles south, the property of Colonel 
Bird, where I first acquired my colonial experience 
in coffee growing. he business was carried on very 


“This is the old gentleman, contemporary and 
playmate of Sir Charles Peter Layard, who, some 
time ago, sent us an interesting account of himself 
and his experiences in Ceylon and New Zealand. 
We need scarcely say that tea is not indigenous to 
Ceylon, and that coffee was unknown. in the island 
until introduced and cultivated by the Dutch. 
Kandy, too, didnot become British until 181,—Hp, 
LAs 


extensively for about half a century after that, and 
the product being equal to the best Mocha coffee, 
that article became one of the principal exports 
of Ceylon. The leaf disease (so called made its appear- 
ance on the island, and decimated all the large plan- 
tations, and the attention of planters was directed 
to the cultivation of the tea plant, which it appears 
had been growing wild in the jungles of Ceylon, and 
for a period of nearly 300 years after Muropean 
occupancy had, like the modest violet, been shed- 
ding its fragrance unnoticed in the desert air. 

I have now before me a very interestlng history 
of the island of Ceylon, published in 1805, by Captain 
Robert Percival, of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, 
who was present at the capture of the island from 
the Dutch in 1796, giving an account of the natural 
productions. I herewith quote his words:—‘“ But it 
is not sugar alone that Ceylon seems destined to 
afford to the general use of the Western world; the 
tea plant has also been discovered native in the 
forests of the island. It grows spontaneouly in the 
neighbourhood of Trincomalee and other northern 
parts of Ceylon. General Champagné informed me 
that the soliders of the garrison frequently use it. 
They cut the branches and twigs and hang them 
in the sun to dry; they then take off the leaves 
and put them into a vessel or kettle to boil to extract 
the juice, which has all the properties of that 
of the China tea leaf. Several of my friends 
have assured me that the tea was looked upon as 
far from being bad, considering the little prepara- 
tion it underwent. The soldiers of the 80th Regi- 
ment made use of it in this manner on being in- 
formed of its virtues and quality by the 72nd 
Regiment, whom they relieved. Many preferred this 
tea to coffee.’ 

Neither the Government nor the public seem to 
have taken notice of this fact until after the coffee 
exportation became a partial failure. I believe it is 
generally admitted that the Ceylon tea is likely to 
supersede the use of the China article, as also of 
the Indian or Assam. The qualities are not suffi- 
ciently known to be appreciated. A much smaller 
quantity is requisite for a decoction, and the great 
secret of making it is not to let the teapot stand too 
long before use. Making tea in the usual way by infu- 
sing the leaves too long, the extract of the leaf is too 
strong and the flavour disagreeable to some tea-drinkers. 
I have heard it as a fact that made as I have 
described the leaves can be drained or laid aside and 
made into a second brew. I know the Chinese are 
in the habit of saying and drying the leayes of the 
tea they use to increase the quantity of the article 
they sell, and it is not at all unlikely that they will 
do the same with the Ceylon tea, thus adding flavour 
as well. 

I do not advocate the use of Ceylon tea because 
it is the product of my native country, but I like it 
much better when properly made than the other im- 
ported articles, and I know it will go further, and 
consequently much cheaper; and I presume economy 
is, or should be, the order of the day in domestic 
circles.—Auchland Weekly News, Noy. 21st. 
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WASHING CACAO. 
Santa Cruz, 10th Febrnary, 1891. 


Dear Sir,—At the last meeting of the Central Agri- 
cultural Board, I had the honor to lay before the Board, 
viva voice, the result of my experiments with regard 
to the advisability or not of washing cacao Ceylon fasb- 
ion and to the loss in weight which such operation in- 
volves. I have been requested by the membors then 
present to put my remarks in writing so that they 
may be published in the Agricultural Record, and I 
accordingly send you the following notes which, if 
haying no other merit, have the advantage of being 
based on facts and figures indisputable. 

My attention has been called, in 1889, to the 
Ceylon method of preparing cacao by a letter from 
Mr. Prestoe publishedin the Zrinidad Chronicle some 
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qoprs back in which he saw no reason why the very, 
est of Trinidad cacao should not be better than it 


is now, and as Ceylon prices averaged something 
between 20/ and 30/ over Trinidad cacao I decided to 
give the matter a serious trial in hopes of obtaining 
at least 10/ more than I did then. 

Accordingly on the 24th of October, 1889, I wrote 
to England for a sample of Ceylon cacao to go by, 
and in the meantime I put up on my Estate the 
necessary requirements for washing cacao: pipes 1} 
diameter and 650 foet long to lead the water to a 
concrete trough 32 ft. x 1ft. 1 x 3 ft. 

In answer to my letter, instead of the desired 
sample which could not be obtained at the time, I 
Bee a report from Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co., 

rokers, that it was not advisable to imitate Ceylon 
cacao because the principal value of that class of 
cacao resided in its pale cinnamon break which, 
whether due to the soil or to the different variety 
of cacao, Trinidad planters could not imitate. I 
thought, however, that having once begun I could 
not give up this matter without fighting it through 
and i again insisted for the sample to guide me. 

In the interval I had prepared a small quantity of 
washed cacao for the San Fernando Exhibition and 
the Hon’ble W. Gordon, one of the Judges who gave 
that sample a 1st prize, having informed me that it 
was similar in external colour to the best Ceylon 
cacao he had seen in England and that the beans 
were twice the size of Ceylon beans, I immediately 
prepared a shipment of 13 bags for the English 
market. 

This shipment was effected on the 14th March, 
1890, and a few days after I prepared another lot of 
12 bags which I sent to America so as to test both 
markets. 

I had not yet received the sample of Ceylon cacao 
which I was anxiously expecting when by a letter 
dated 19th March, 1890, 1 was informed of the cause 
of the delay which had thus taken place. The fol- 
lowing extract of the letter will speak for itself: 

“The sample of Ceylon cacao which we addressed 
to you by Parcel Post last mail came back a day or 
two afterwards with the intimation that cacao was 
prohibited to be imported into Trinidad! We are 

aving another try by this mail, by letter post this 
time and if you do not receive it you will know it 
bas again come to grief somewhere—in Port-of-Spain 
probably.” 

I am glad to say that the Post Office authorities 
here could make a better distinction between the 
spirit of the law and the letter of the law than the 
authorities at home and I got my much desired 
sample at last. 

I tried all I could to imitate the internal break 
and I approached it somewhat by sweating the 
cacao 12 to 14 days; but then the external appearance 
became darker and this could not be sacrificed only 
to approach faintly the internal appearance. My 
friend, Mr. G. de Verteuil, also received samples of 
Ceylon cacao and had them analysed and compared 
with his cacao. Analysis shewed no difference be- 
tween the two except a very small percentage of 
theobromine more in Trinidad cacao. 

In reference to the first shipment to England I 
received a latter dated 24th April, 1890, of which the 
following is an extract :— 

“Now as regards the 13 bags of Ceylon cure the 
appearance is simply splendid and we most heartily 
congratulate you on the result; but after all the one 

oint to be considered is—Will it pay? One of our 

argest buyers of Ceylon cacao saw the sample yester- 
day and was loud in his praises of it but summed 
it all up in these words:—‘ Yes, I dare say you'll 
get a few shillings extra for it, but try all youcan 
and you'll never get the Ceylon colour inside.” 
However, this is a pure experiment and a very in- 
teresting one too, Pal the great object is to establish, 
if possible, a high price for this little parcel to act 
asa kind of precedent for future shipments. By dint 
of careful manipulation our Brokers hope to take 
advantage of the fact that certain buyers of Ceylon 
cacao are now being frightened away by the abnor- 
mally high price now ruling, and if some of these 
can be tompted to give yours a trial at some price 
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between 80/ and 90/ as against 100/ to 110/ for Ceylon 
it will be an important step in the right direction: 

You must however bear in mind that the new cure 
to some extent reduces the strength of flavour while 
it fails to give that delicate pale colour inside which 
is the great attraction in Ceylon cacao. In addition 
to this the Ceylon production is very small and the 
demand for it, though relatively large, is actually 
also very small; consequently if it were possible for 
all Trinidad cacao to be prepared exactly like Ceylon 
cacao the difference in price would probably no 
longer exist, as the supply would then far exceed 
the demand.” 

Notwithstanding this flattering opinion the cacao 
was put up at auction and only elicited a bid 
of 70/ as against 68/ ruling at the time for my or- 
dinary cacao. It was withheld however by my in- 
structions and later on, after great pains and tact 
by the part of my agents was disposed of at 85/. 
I was advised at the same time that this sale must 
be regarded purely as an experiment and not as 
having established a market value. 

In America the second lot met with a ready sale 
at 174 cents perlb. and having received the account 
sales of this lot before that of the 13 bags to England 
I continued to ship to America a few parcels of 5 
and 7 bags respectively which fetched 16 to 163 cents. 
From there also I was informed that if any great 
quantity of this cacao was shipped at a time the 
price would fall; and so it turned out, for others 
shipped to America also and the price fell to 143. 

he crop having come to an end I could not con- 
tinue to ship until October this year, when I wrote 
home to say that I was going to prepare all my 
crop Ceylon fashion and asking for an opinion on 
the matter. But the price of ordinary cacao having 
gone up 2/, I thought it was wise to send a trial 
shipment of both qualities at the same time before 
running the risk of losing the advantage of a rising 
market for the ordinary kind. Consequently I pre- 
pared 17 bags ordinary and 10 bags Ceylon fashion 
which were shipped by the same boat and put u 
to auction at the same time. The former was sol 
at 66/ and the latter at 68/; but on account of the 
difference in weight the former yielded £5 17 3 gross 
and the latter £5 9 6 gross, that is 7/6 less notwith- 
standing the difference in price. I wasadvised there- 
fore that ‘‘taking into account the great loss in 
weight in preparing your cacao Ceylon fashion it 
seems to us that the small extra price you will 
obtain for it will not compensate you.” 

_It is needless to say that I am following that ad- 
vise, the more so that my next lot of ordinary cacao 
was sold at 68/, the same price which the Ceylon 
process had fetched. 

With regard to the loss in weight as from one 
method to the other, the question was practically 
settled by Mr. C. de Verteuil, of Maraccas Bay, who 
from the same sweating-box weighed a certain quan- 
tity of cured cacao and prepared that lot, the or- 
dinary way of dancing, rubbing and sun-drying, and 
weighed again an equal quantity which was im- 
mediately washed and sun-dried. The difference was 
14 per cent. less for the washed sample when dried. 

Iwas then present when this test was taken 
and did not renew it. But in course of practice I 
can again say that the same number of baskets 
measured in the field which gave me a_ bag of 
ordinary cacao also gaye me a bag of Ceylon 
prepared cacao, with this difference that the Ceylon 
bags weighed 12 to 14 per cent. less than the others. 
Practically tberefore I may state that the loss of 
weight in washing is 14 per cent. 

The actual results, so far asI am concerned shew 
that the English market is not ready to take up our 
cacao, washed, at a much higher price than the or- 
dinary kind, whilst in America only small quantities 
at a time can be depended upon to fetch good prices. 

But does that settle the matter once and for always 
against washed cacao? I hope I may not be looked 
upon asa utopist if I venture to submit that, not- 
withstanding this initial failure, to wash cacao is the 
only rational way of preparing that article for the 
following reasons :— 

lst—It is indisputable that the cacao shell with 
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“its coating of ‘dried and decomposed mucilage, and 
‘Gn some cases with an‘adjunct of red earth or . red 
‘ochre, cannot’ be a wholesome article of food, and I 
‘pelieve large mantfacturérs have to vemove that, shell 
before manufacturing chocolate. The loss of weight 
to-be met within washed cacao is also therefore to 
‘he taken into’ account. by the manufacturer, plus the 
‘eostand labour of. removing these impurities. 

“Qnd—Artificial drying -has to be resorted to sooner 
“or “later, and already I may say that Mr. .'de 
Verteuil has successfilly initiated such a means of 
“drying cacao in’ bad weather. 

It is evident that the beans. when washed will not 
only ‘dry. quicker and save fuel ‘but also they will 
not reyuire to’ be hand-rubbed .and danced and thus 
save labour. 

Why then will manufacturers not “pay higher for 
-washed Cacao ?—I ‘suppose the natural tendency of 
manufacturers to keep down the price of the raw 
“product ‘is responsible for that. But time would 
“goon convince them that it would be  to’'their ad- 
-yantage to buy a clean article and ‘the public ‘also 
would prefer ‘to ‘purchase chocolate mantfactured 
‘undoubtedly from a clean and pure article. | 

Why then cease to prepare my cacao Ceylon 
fashion ?—I am but an individual and can ‘ill-atford 
to lose’ money for any length of time; but a com- 
pany, with very little capital, which would start a 
central factory in' Port-of-Spain, for instance, where 

“abundance of water can be had, where by rail they 
could receive the raw product from small and large 
“proprietors, where also they could put up cheap arti- 
ficial- drying houses, would be the right thing to put 
the washed-cacao on: the markets of the world and 
4o‘have it in time appreciated as. it should be. 

Not only such a. company would make money but 
‘small proprietors and ‘some. large ones, I venture’ to 
predict, would have a ready sale for their product 
-especially in bad weather, and the name of Trinidad 
~eacao would again stand foremost in the markets of the 
world.—I beg to'remain; Dear Sir, ‘Yours very truly, 


Bugene Lange, Jn. 
—Trinidad Agricultural Record. 
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Tur Castor Orn Pusnt.—No sort of ‘bird, beast 

orcreeping thing will, saysan American paper, touch 
-a castor oil plant. It seems to be a rank poison to 

all the animal world. Even a goat-will starve before 
biting off-a leaf, and sniff at it and turn up his upper 
lip ss though it had. the most dctestable odour on 
the face of the'earth. Army worms and locusts will 
pass by it, though they may eat every other 
green ‘thing ‘in sigit, and thcre’is no surer way 
to @rive moles from’a lawn than to ‘plant 6 few 
‘gastor beans: here ‘and’ there. HKven the tobacco 
woru: will refuse to feed on its leaves. There is 
hardly -another inetanee in natural history of a 
plant being so univereslly detested by the animal 
world, And yet wo kcow tho Eria silkworm of 
Aasam feeds freely and thrives well on the leaves 
of this plant,—Indian Agriculturist. [Castor oil 
plants-grown~on a large scale in Ceylon es a 
eupposed ‘protective of Liberian coffee, if we re- 
member arght, had their leaves all eaten off by 
an insect. ‘Ihere is actually an insect which 
‘does not revolt even at tobacco!—Kp. 7. 4.] 

A CorREsPoNDENT points attention to what toa will 
do at Darjeeling, or rather to what it has done 
an} instances the Dooteriah Tea Estate, which was 
sold by public auction during the crisis of 1866-67 
for R20,000, and is now worth 15 lakhs or«more. 
It was sold in the usual manner by Mackenzie, 
Lyall and Co,, and knocked down to Colonel A. 
Fyers, of the’ Madras ‘Fusiliers, who was j ined ag 
a halt share by the late Dr, J. P. Brougham, of 
Calcutta. For more than 20 years past the property 
has yiclded a princely income to bo'h par'ners ; 
and gince Dr. Brougham's death Colonel lyers 
being desirous of acquiring the other half-share 


is undestood to have made the doctor’s ; heirs bona- 
fide cash offer-of nine lakhs of rupees for it, , which, 
has keen’ refused! ‘Surely, if this is not quite ag 
‘good as “a gold mine, it must be pretty nearly ‘go. 
And there are other properties in the ‘neighbour, 
hood: which changed hands to similarly low figures 


‘during the same erisig which are known to have 


done and to be doing almost as well as the Moonda 
‘Kotee Garden for instance, which along with more 
half-a-dozen: others was taken over by the Land 
Mortgsge Bank for some. 50,000 after the original 
owners-had. spent about 3} lakhs upon it. Itis 


a) pity if is-£o0 difficult for the: public to ascertain 
‘veliab‘e particulars as to the working of! ithe Darjeel- 


fing tea gardens. There used to bean Jndian Tea 
Gazette, in which one would naturally expect’ to 
and information of this sort, but I -understand it 
is now defunct.—Indian Agriculturist. 


‘Pure sedimentary deposit taken out of ponds is 
largely composed of déad leayes. This material 
forms. a very useful dressing if spread. alone over 


a bare or-thin: part of a field, but.at.would be 


more Gesirable to have ‘it mixed: with lime before 
application. he lime hastens the decomposition 
of ithe ‘organio maiter in the Jeavyes and cther 
débrisot vegetable forms, and materially adds to 
theusefulncss of the dressing. The stuff ‘taken 
from the pond may also be profitably used “in 


“covering dung heaps, as it will serve not only to 


waterproof the dung heap, but also to absorb any 
ammonia that might otherwise escape from the 
decomposing dung —Indian Ag iculturist, [Ahint 
this for utilizing the. cffensive: hut fertile  dredg- 
ings from)the Colombo Lake.—Ep 7. A.] 


Grytcn -TeA In Lonpon,—Messrs. Gow, Wilson 
& Stanton write to.-us by this mail :— 

‘The market for Oeylon tea as you will:see has 
somewhat advanced from the lowest point, and as 
compotit on is.igeneral' anda good-all round! demand 
prevails, the! prospects are: somewhat: more encouraging 
than: they were two or ‘threes «weeks back, —It:must 
not however: be fo-gotten ‘that largequantities-of tea 
wiil shortly be arriving from the Islaud, /and these 
if foreed on the market ‘too quickly,:may<somewha 
overtax it, although wesincerely hope that this wil 
not prove to be the case, as there is generally ‘a con- 


‘siderable business ‘transzcted in“the first’ few moriths 


of the year. With kind regards, and wishing you the 
compliments of the season; and ‘wishing Ceylon Tea 
Planters generally a “Happy and Prosperous New Year 
with better prices than we have recer.tly seen.” 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF EGYPTIAN PET- 
ROLEUM.—We haye heard a*good deal-from time to 
time about Egyptian petroleum, and of the possibi- 
lity of the mineral oil whichis found at Gemsah on 
the shores of the Red Sea, becoming an important 
factor in the oil trade of the ‘future. That being 
so, it will be interesting to earn something concer- 
ning the character -of this oil. The ‘illum*nating 
power was tested in Hlster’s photometer; the burning 
oil gave a light of 9:8 standard candles (German). 
The weight’ of oil burnt per hour was 31 grams. 
‘When exposed to ‘the air the oil- rapidly developed 
an unpleasant odour. Messrs. Kast and’ Kunkler'are 
of opinion that Egyptian petroleum is not suitable 
for ‘the munufacture of illuminating oils, but is’ an 
excellent material for the preparation of lubricating 
oils.— Chemical’ Trade Journal. 


New Avutrerants.—M. Callardot announces ‘his 
discovery of two more new ‘adulterants of saffron, 
viz. fine ‘shreds of onions, dried and coloured ‘artifi- 
cially, and also the powder of “sweet ‘cayenne”’’ or 
paprika, made adherent to the ‘style by some aggluti- 
nating agent, which he believes to be honey. ‘This 
second adulterant he finds present'in as high a 
proportion as 60 or 70'per'cent. or more.—Chemical 
Trade Jownal. 
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GARDEN NOTES. 


(From the Proceedings of the< Agri-Horticultural 
Society of Madras.) 


Aravucartas.—A number of young Arauecarias were 
planted out, in October, on each side of the main 
walk from the entrance gate, and with the exception 
of three specimens of A. bidwillii, look very healthy. 
Attempts have been made, on former occasions, to 
grow A. bidiwillii, in pots and in the open ground, 
but have failed. Mr. Whiteside informed the Com- 
mittee that he had made several attempts to grow 
Arawaria bidwillit in his garden, and that, when it 
was removed from the pots in which it was thriving 
and planted in the open ground, it invariably died 
in a few weeks. On the other hand, Araucaria ex- 
celsa did very well in the open. 

Bamsoos.—Mr. S. Gamble, Conservator of 
Forests, recently identified the following species of 
Bamboo, which are growing in the Society’s Gar- 
dens :— 

Bambusa anndinacea.—India and Burmah. 

i nana.—China. 
vulgaris vax. aurea,—China. 
Cephalostac hywm Aavescens.—Burmah. 
Dendrocdlamus hamilton’i.—Sikkim, Bhutam, Assam. 
Fs guganteus.—Penang. 
strictus.—India and Burman. 

Ochlandra trarancorica. —Tinnevelly. 

Teinostachyum wightiiimW. hills of India. 

The plants of Dendrocalamus hamiltont? and Teino- 
stachywm vightii were raised from seed received from 
Calcutta and Trivandrum respectively. The giant 
Bamboo, Dendrocalamus giganteus, has been recently 
introduced into the Public Gardens at Trivandrum 
(Travancore) from Ceylon, and is flourishing in the 
moist climate. 

Beesha travancorica.—Seedlings of B. travancorica 
(Elephant grass) were received from Mr. Rhodes 
Morgan in 1886. One of these is now 104 feet high 
and 5 feet broad, and is much more effective as an 
ornamental plant than the ordinary Bamboo. 

Dillenia speciosa has flowered recently for the first 
time in the Gardens. The plant is 16 feet high. 

VicrortA REGIA —The Honorary Secretary reported 
that, while visiting Ceylon recently, he took over 
with him, at the request of His Excellency Sir A. 
Hamilton’ Gordon, some young plants of Victoria 
regia, for the new tank in the Fort Gardens, Colombo. 
Two of these plants were, at the date of his de- 
pazture from Ceylon, two months later, growing 
rapidly in the tank, which is supplied with running 
water, and looked pericelly, healthy. Some seeds of 
Victoria regia, Which had been sent to Ceylon ear- 
lier in the year, germinated a short time before his 
arrival on the Island. 

The Victoria regia in the Society’s Gardens, which 
was removed last year from the tank near the Palm 
House to the tankin the nursery, is in a very flourish- 
ing condition. In December, out of sixteen leaves, 
six measured 7 fect 8 inches in diameter. 

Sir Charles Lawson observed that the leaves of 
the Vietora requa near the Palm-House seem to haye 
diminished in size under the influence of the slightly 
brackish water, with which the tank is supplied. 
The tank in the Nursery Garden is supplied with 
rain water, and the greater size of the leaves, as 
compared with those in the other garden, is noticeable. 

Insrcr Prsrs.—Mr. Thurston exhibited specimens 
of the following species from the Madras Presidency :— 

1. Suastus gqremius, one ofthe Hespertide, which is 
reported to do great damage to the paddy plants in 
the Balasore District, Bengal, though Mr, L. de 
Niceville is inclined to doubt the fact. 

2. Lampides elpis, one of the Lycaenidae, which is 
said to do so much damage to the Cardamoms in 
Ceylon that from 5 to 10 per cent. of the fruit 
capsules are perforated by the insect. And Mr. Owen 
estimates the damage done by it to be sometimes as 
much as 80 to 90 per cent. to young plantations. 

8. Papilio erithonius, one of the Papilionide, which 
has been reported by Mr. Cameron of Bangalore to 
attack lemon trees. The insect also does much 
HeMUSES ao young budded oranges, 


4 iO Ss mangiferd, the Mango Weevil. 

5. Larvee of a noctual moth Achwa melicerte, which 
is said to attack Castor-oil plants, and reported by 
the Collector of Ganjam toattack sugarcane, paddy, 
and brinjals. 

6. Nezara viridula, the green Bug, which is_re- 
ported by Mr. Cameron as occurring on potato halms 
in Bangalore. 

Much information on these and other pests will 
be found in the Indian Museum ‘Notes on Indian 
Insect Pests.’ The Committee considered that it is 
very advisable to keep a collection of Insect Pests 
which are injurious to plants and trees for inspection 
in_ the Society’s office. The Honorary Secretary 
will be glad to receive specimens accompanied by 
notes thereon. 

Brancnine Paums.—‘In the Journal of the Linnean 
Soctety, 1871, Vol. XI., Dr. Shortt published an ac- 
count, with illustrations, of some branched Palms 
from Southern India, the species mentioned being 
the Palmyra Palm or Borassus, and the Cocos. Our 
present illustration (fig. 40) is taken from a_ photo 
kindly sent to us by Mr. T. H. Storey, the Superin- 
tendent of tha Sujjan Niwas Gardens, Oodeypo 
Rajpootana.’ The species represented is the Wild 
Date, Phoenix silvestris. Mr. Storey tells us the oc- 
currence is quite rare, he having seen hundreds of 
miles of Date trees, but only this one group of 
branched Palms growing in a jungle, about 30 miles 
from Oodeypore. Mr. Storey continues: “There is 
a large beetle (identified for us by Prefessor West- 
wood, as Scarabeus (Ovyctes) rhinoceros) which is 
very destructive to the Palm family. It bores a hole 
right through the centre of the tree, and cuts all 
the leaves off. I think this beetle may be the cause 
of the Date Palm’s branching. Ihave in the garden 
one tree which has been attacked, and it is now 
throwing out a side-shoot.”’ We have no doubt 
Mr. Storey’s conjecture is correct, and that the 
branching is an attempt to remedy the evil  conse- 
quences of the injury inflicted by the insect.”—Gar- 
denei’s Chronicle, September 7, 1889. 

The Committee observed that in some instances, 
the parts of the flower, instead of attaining the 
normal condition, assume the form of leaves. Some 
years ago Dr. Shortt sent to Surgeon-General Bidie 
an example of this in a Coconut, which has, un- 
fortunately, been lost. A good example of a branch- 
ing Palmyra Palm is, or was a few years ago, grow- 
ing in the Assistant Collector's bungalow at Ramnad., 

‘My. Whiteside informed the Committee that, some 
years ago, he found, in the Polur taluk of the N. 
Arcot district, a Palmyra tree which had three 
branches, the stem of the tree being encircled by 
the roots of a healthy young Banyan tree, the seed 
of which had, doubtless, been deposited by a bird. 
He had the tree photographed, but the plate was 
unfortunately broken when on its way to Madras to 
be developed. 

Manco WEEviL.—(Cryptorhynchus mangifera). Tn a 
note on a communication from the curator of the 
Perak Museum on the subject of this pest, ‘ Nature’ 
observes (August 22, 1889) that “it is believed that 
it lays its eggs in the flower or very young fruit, 
for in the ripe fruit there is no external mark to 
show where it gained an entrance, and it is not un- 
til the perfect insect eats its way out of the mango that 
it is possible to tell whether any particular fruitis 
sound or diseased. Some varieties of the mango en- 
joy complete immunity from the attacks of this 
insect, and it has been noticed that even particular 
trees of varieties which are not so fayoured always 
escape. This fact seems to hold out a hope that, 
by careful selection, good varieties of the fruit 
could be raised, which would not be subject to the 
attacks of this destructive pest. The character which 
renders the fruit unsuitable for the weeyil is, and 
probably always will remain unknown, as ouy senses 
may not be keen enough to detect the particular 
taste or smell which prevents the female trom laying 
her eggs in the fruit of the naturally protected trees.” 

{As a rule mangoes grown in Ceylon seem to be 
free from: insects. We cu only remember some 

grown at Jattna keing infested,—Hp, 7.4.) 
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THE CHEMISTRY AND COMMERCIAL 
POSSIBILITIES OF WATTLE GUM. 


BY J. H. MAIDEN, F..S., F.C.S., 
Curator of the Technological Museum, of New South 
Wales. 


The subject acquires additional interest on ac- 
count of the short supply of good gum arabic, and 
the categorical statement which has been more 
than once made that Australia might meet the de- 
mand. Although a common product, seen and known 
by everyone in the Colonies, it is singular that wattle 
gum has not hitherto formed the subject of syste- 
matic reseach. In the following pages I have 
treated the subject both from a botanical and 
chemical point of view, and have, I believe, included 
all published references to the subject. My researches 
and observations, conducted with exceptional facili- 
ties for thoroughly sifting the subject, have caused 
me to arrive at the conclusion that Europe and 
America must not look to Australia for any quantity 
of high class gum. I } 

Wattle gum is the produce of various Australian 
species of Acacia, a genus which is very largely 
developed in that continent, comprising about 320 
species, besides a large number of well marked va- 
rietses. 

Gum has, however, only been recorded from com- 


paratively few species, as by far the great majority - 


have no local names, and where it has been collected 
at all it has usually been styled ‘“‘ wattle gum.” The 
present paper includes all species known to the 
author as having yielded gum in Australia; several 
of the gums are now recorded or described for the 
first time. The specimens described are in the Tech_ 
nological Museum. 

Speaking of Wattle gums in genoral, Bentley and 
Trimen, ‘Medicinal Plants,’ say, *‘ It is found com- 
monly in large tears or masses of a dark yellow or 
reddish-brown colour. This gum, which has a trans- 
parent appearance, being nearly free from cracks or 
fissures, is said to be readily soluble* in water, ond 
to form a very adhesive mucilage. It is frequently 
contaminated with pieces of the astringent barks of 
the trees from which it is obtained, hence its solu- 
tion, unless carefully prepared, will frequently contain 
some tannic acid.’ This is an objectionable con- 
stituent, as it affects the mordants in calico printing. 

“Best selected Turky gum” is the ideal gum of 
the group to which Wattle gum belongs, and if 
judging were to be by points, it would take the 
highest place as regards absence of colour, freedom 
from accidental impurities, ready solubility, and ad- 
hesiveness of its mucilage. The Australian gums 
seen by the author for the most part fall far behind 
this high standard, although specimens of those from 
A. homalophylla, A. pendula, A. sentis, and Flin- 
dersia maciulosa compare with it very favourably. 
As far as his experiments go, those samples ob- 
tained from the interior (comparable in its aridity 
to the Soudan and other noted gum-producing 
countries), are completely soluble in water, and make 
good mucilages, while those obtained east of the 


Dividing Range, 7.c., in well watered districts, in 
whic vegetation is comparatively luxuriant, are 
more r less insoluble, portions, at least, merely 


swelling up in water, like cherry gum. In other 
word (speaking of the Wastern colonies, in the ab- 
senceoof detailed knowledge of the western one), 
the cast Wattle gums contain metarabin, while the 
interi°y ones do not, And when it is borne in mind 
phat the yield of gum in the interior is insignificant 


* Perhaps this statement has arisen from the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘Generally speaking, the Victorian weacia 
gums are somewhat less soluble than the gun arabic 
of commerce, but, on the other hand, they appear 
to yield «a more adhesive miucilage, which is less 
Yiable to splinter and ovack when dry” (Report on 
Indig. Veget. Subst., Victorian Wxhibition, 1861.) 
This stas2ment gives an exaggerated idea of the 
yalue of Yictovian gums, and of Australian ones 
generally! 


| 


as compared with that of the coast country, it be- 
comes apparent how hazardous is any generalization 
that Australian gums are readily soluble in water. 

I do not think there is much commercial future 
before Australian gum, on account of the high price 


| of labour, except in the few localities where gum is 


very abundant and of high quality, and because the 
natural gum-yielding trees have been largely destroyed 
for their tan-bark and for firewood. 

Wattle gum exudes chiefly during the summer 
season from fissures and accidental injuries to the 
bark. After careful observation, I have formed the 


| opinion that, as a very general rule, it is a patho- 


logical product. I came to this conclusion long 
before I was aware of ‘T'recul’s observations, that 
Acacias and the Rosacewe yield theix gums most 
abundantly when sickly, and in an abnormal state 
caused by a fulness of sap in the young tissues. 

Wattle gum of various species is largely eaten by 
the blacks, and, by those of the interior at least, 
especially with fish. This fact is well-known in the 
Colonies, and I give a few quotations from explorers 
on the subject. Following is Captain Sturt’s account 
of the occurrence and use of Wattle gum by some 
natives of Central Australia:—‘“‘ Among other things 
we found a number of bark troughs filled with the 
gum of the mimosa, and vast quantities of gum 
made into cakes upon the ground. From this it 
would appear that these unfortunate creatures were 
reduced to the last extremity, and being unable to 
procure any other nourishment, had heen obliged 
to collect this mucilaginous food” (‘Two Expedi- 
tions into the Interior of South Australia,’ etc., 
1828-31, i., 118). Captain Sturt was not then aware 
that the natives by no means look upon Wattle gum 
as starvation food. 

Captain J. Lort Stokes (‘ Discoveries in Australia’) 
gives “‘Minnung” as the name of a Western Aus- 
tralian Acacia whose gum is ‘‘very abundant,” and 
eaten by the natives. 

Captain (now Sir George) Grey gives the following 
account of the use of Wattle gum (? A. microbotrya) 
by the natives of Western Australia :— 

“The gum of the mimosa is a favourite article of 
food amongst the natives... . Mivon-nat is the kind 


; of gum which most abounds, and is considered the 


nicest article of food. It is a species of gum 
tragacanth (sic). In the summer months the Acacias, 
growing in swampy plains, are literally loaded with 
this gum, and the natives assemble in numbers to 
partake of this favourite esculent. As but few places 
afford a sufficient supply of food to support a large 
assemblage of persons, these Kwonnat grounds are 
generally the spots at which their annual barter- 
meetings are held, and during these fun, frolic and 
quarrelling of every description prevail.” (‘Journal 
of Two Expeditions,’ etc., ii., 260, 294). Captain 
Grey also makes the intere-ting statement (p, 293) 
that some of these Kwonnat grounds appear to be 
visited by numerous families by acknowledged right 
at the period when the gum is in season, although 
not allowed there at any other time. This heredi- 
tary ownership is very rare amongst the aboriginals, 
although it is exercised in the well-known instance 
of the Araucarta Bidwilli, of Queensland. 

Small boys eat the more insoluble gums, parti- 
cularly when made into a jelly and sweetened (see 
A. decurrens). : 

Wattle gum is considered useful in diarrhoea (in 
such cases a little astringency would of course be 
an advantage rather than a drawback) and piles. It 


' is also said to be employed in veterinary practice 


in the country for 
horses. 

I have been shown a statement by ‘a good 
practical man” that Wattle gum dissolved in ben: 
zole “makes an excellent carriage vanish.’ Perhaps 
here will be a convenient opportunity to point out 
that Wattle gum is quite insoluble in that liquid, 
to say nothing of the ridiculous suggestion to use a 
true gum for a yarnish, and to protest against the 
reckless statements which are made in regard to our 
little known raw products. r 

It would appear that some species, which in their 


wounds and raw shoulders in 
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native habitats yield gums more or less insoluble, 
produce more soluble products when grown in sone 
other countries. ‘he question is a wide one, and 
well worthy of being followed up, for it would be of 
the highest commercial inyportance if it could be 
shown that free-yielders of inferior metarabic gum 
would in other soil and climate develop a tendency 
to the formation of arabic gum (see A. dealbata, 
A. decurrens). i 

Some notes by Dr. Hopff on an Australian Wat- 
tle gum as compared with gum arabic will be found 
in Pharm. Journ., Vii., 588. The experiments have no 
conclusiveness, and the source of the Wattle gum is 
not given, for it was probably unobtainable. 

I have @ivided the Wattle gums experimented 
upon into three provisional groups. I could make 
sagacious guesses as tothe groups into which many 
other Wattle gums are likely to fall, but prefer to 
confine myself to the record of facts. The classifi- 
eation of the future will probably be into arabin and 
metarabin groups, in which case my groups IT. and 
TIL. will simply require to be united. The samples 
chosen for analysis were picked ones in all cases. 

Group I. (ArABiAN Group.) 

Acacia homalophylla, 

Acacia pendula. 

Acacia sentis. 

They are readily and entirely soluble in cold 
water, like Turkey gum arabic, for which they form 
an excellent substitute. Arabin, is their character- 
istic and main constituent. Following are analyses :— 

Avabin. Metarabin. Moisture. Ash. Total. 


A, homalophylla.. .79'84 = 16°83 2°86: 99°53 
A. pendula var. 

glabrata 4. 795 — 1751 2°39 = 99°40 
A. sentis .. 76 97 = 1788 459 99:44 


Acacia homalophylla, A, Cunn.; ‘B. FI.’ ii., 383. 

The common ‘‘gidgee,” found in South America, 
Victoria, and New South Wales. This tree yields 
gum copiously throughout the summer season. 

My sample outwardly resembles, in a striking 
manner, common pine resin or “rosin.” Its fracture 
is conchoidal and very lustrous. From its resem- 
blance to ‘‘rosin,” its colour is a drawback, but it 
is remarkably bright and clean, and as it is so freely 
soluble, and so adhesive, it would well pay to ex- 
port, could it be obtainedin sufficiently large quan- 


tities. 1t dissolves entirely in cold water, forming 
a very pate yellow, almost perfectly transparent 
liquid. 


Mr. Edward Palmer (‘ Proc. Roy. Soc., New South 
Wales,’ 1883, 94), states that gum of this species is 
eaten by the b'acks of Northern Queensland, but 
there is apparently some confusion in the locality, 
as LT am not aware that this species extends to that 
colony. f 

Acacia pendula, A. Cunn., var. Glabrata, F. v. M, 

Perhaps co-extensive in geographical distribution 
with the normal species. 4A. ‘‘ Yarran.’’ Sample ob- 
tained from between the Lachlan and Darling  Ri- 
vers, New South Wales. 

There is a marked difference between the new and 
the old gum of this sample. The new gum is in 
rounded pieces, and very similay in appearnace and 
usual size to Senegal gum, and Aden gum _ avrabic. 
The gum which remains long on the trees becomes 
filled with minute fractures which cross each other 
nearly at right angles. The fissures which radiate 
from the centre of a lump cause the lump to break 
into sub-triangular or conical pieces, but as disin- 
tegration proceeds, these pieces are broken down into 
small angular fragments. It is worthy of notice that 
the colour of the lumps varies in depth from the 
centre outwards, and the bands of colour are usually 
fairly well defined. The difference in colour is de- 
pendent upon the extent to which the fissuring has 
proceeded. As fissuring (the result of weathering) 
is most evident on the outside of a lump, and as 
the process of repeated reflection of light makes the 
part affected lighter in colour, though more opaque, 
the colour of the gum increases in depth as the 
central portions of a lump are reached. A common 
tint for the outside (or basal portion) of a conical 
piece is amber, that of the inside (or apical portion) 


“rosin brown.” JT have described these appearances 
at some length, because they are commonly seen in 
the ‘dry country’ gums. 

_ Like other Wattle gums, this would require se- 
lecting for the market, but some portions are of 
very high class. It dissolves entirely in cold water, 
forming a perfectly clear solution, almost colourless, 
with the exception of a brownish tint. 

Acacia sentis, F. v. M., ‘B. £1, ii, 360.—Found 
in all the colonies, except Tasmania; “ prickly wat- 
tle.” Sample obtained from Whittabranah, ‘Tiboo- 
burra, New South Wales. 

The trees of this species in the above neighbour- 
hood are for the most part very small, and gum is 
found on them very sparingly. Much of it is of a 
rich amber colour when freshly exuded, and quite 
different in appearance from any other Wattle gum 
I have seen up to the present. Other portions are 
nearly as pale as selected Turkey gum arabic, while 
a small portion is of a dainty sulphur-yellow colour. 
It is sparkling and clean-looking, and’ would be a 
very acceptable article of commerce could it be ob- 
tained in quantity. This gum presents more points 
of resemblance to the preceding than to any other 
gum yet examined by me. It is very easily reducible 
to a powder, partly on account of its’ somewhat 
vesicular nature. It dissolves in cold water readily 
and completely, forming a solution of a pale yellow. 
ish-brown or amber colour. —Pharmaceutical Journal 

ee EES SO eee 
SCRUB EXTERMINATOR. 

I have the honor to give an account of an experi- 
ment L made last April on prickly-pear, with a small 
quantity ofthe Australian Scrub Exterminator noticed 
in G. O., dated 5th October 1889, No. 2287-I. 

2. The manufacturers of the chemical very ob- 
ligingly sent me, on my application, a sample, 15-Ib. 
weight, free of cost, through Messrs. Oakes & Co. 

3. Imade two experiments, the first on the 18th 
and the second on 28th April, on prickly-pear growing’ 
on an open piece of ground to the south-east of the 
Dindigul road, just outside the toll-gate, the clump 
of peax selected on each occasion being vigorous, old 
and well developed. 

4. Hirst experiment.—The first experiment I need 
not dwell on. I used a small garden hand-syringe 
to throw the fluid over the pear. The suckers 
in the syringe were loose, a great part of the 
fluid escaped, and was wasted, and it could not 
be scattered sufficiently. I used 3 lb: of the chemical, 
2 1b. in 8 gallons of water, that is, at 1 to 4, and 1 lb, 
in 3 gallons, that is, at 1 to3. The only points that 
the experiment established were (1) that the chemical 
destroyed the parts of the pear that were well sprinkled, 
and (2) that the strength of the fluid appeared to 
make no difference in its destructive effect, that at 1 
to 4 being just as effective as that at 1 to 3. 

5. Second experiment.—The second experiment was 
more complete. For this I got the loan of a-small 
hand fire-engine from the South Indian Railway 
Workshop. ‘lhe engine was a Itttle too big to get 
full value out of the quantity used, for the long 
tube from the engine held some two gallons of the 
fluid when the engine had ceased to work: but it 
answered well otherwise. The remaining 12 lb. of 
the chemical were put into 52 gallons of water, that 
is, at 1 to 43, and pumped on the pear. When the 
engine ceased to work, the fluid in the tubing was 
poured off, and pumped on, as well as possible, with the 
garden syringe; and when that was Notte! asmall part 
of the chemical found undissolved in the bottom was 
mixed with a further quantity of water at about 1 to 
20, I should say, or weaker, though this could not 
be measured accurately; and this very weak solution 
was thrown oyer a separate small clump of young 
pear growing near. : 

_ 6. As in Australia, the chemical produces no 
immediate effect on the pear. T'wo days after the 
experiment, a top leaf here and there hung down 
slightly browned; on the third day, though there was 
a smart shower of rain in the night previous, the 
beginning of decay was well marked; and, by the 
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end of a week, the whole of the area sprinkled was 
dead, with the exception of some thick stems in the 
middle, which were protected by the leayes above 
them, and so got little of the fluid. All the leaves 
were as dry as tinder, and the whole had an un- 
pleasant smell. I had no more of the chemical to 
complete the destruction of the thick stems and their 
roots; so decided to furnish it by fire. The whole 
of the destroyed area was then set fire to with a 
little straw and rubbish; and all, including the thick 
stems, burnt freely. The whole patch was thus de- 
stroyed. Afew sprouts have since appeared here and 
there in the patch; but so few and so small, that 
they could be destroyed by a few ounces of the fluid, 
or a man could dig up the roots in a few minutes 
and burn them. Such sprouts always appear when 
prickly-pear has been nominally destroyed; and the 
ground has always to be gone over a second time. 
They are much fever than usually appear after de- 
struction by hand-labor. The extent of the patch 
destroyed was 274 square yards. The small clump of 
young pear on which the weak solution was thrown 
was found killed, and it was not necessary to burn it. 

7. The experiment thus proved— 

(a) that the chemical thoroughly destroys all the 
leaves and all the parts of the pear that it 
gets at; 

(b) that it destroys completely all young pear, 
even when used in a very weak solution ; 

(c) that even old well-established pear, with thick 
stems, is destroyed by it so far that the 
destruction can be readily completed by fire ; 

(d) that, judging from the Australian reports, 
the chemical acts a little more quickly in 
this country than in Australia; and 

(ec) that rain has no effect in checking the decay 
of the plant once it has begun. 

I believe also that the destruction is more complete 
than if done by manual labor. 

8. The only question remaining is ‘that of cost. 
I have had to delay this report to be able to an- 
swer the question, as the manufactures gave me no 
information on the point when sending the sample. 
{ have now received information from Messrs. Oakes 
& Co. that they can supply the chemical at R60 
per box of 100 Ib. Railway carriage would adda few 
rupees to this. Taking the total cost delivered in 
Trichinopoly at R66, the cost per lb. would be 
about As. 10-8. At this rate, the destruction of the 
274 square yards costs as follows:— 

R 

12 lb. of the chemical at As. 10-8 .. 

Cost of burning— 

6 Coolies 30 om pL 22) 4,0 20 0 
Fuel... 50 «. O14 a ro 


8. A. P. 
8 0 0 


Total..10 0 0 

Or just 7 pies per square yard—a, little more than 

gre pen rate for destruction by manual labor, viz., 
pies. 

9. So far, therefore, it would not pay to use the 
chemical. I believe, however, that the chemical could 
be used much more economically; and that a 
strength of 1lb. to 10 gallons of water would be just 
as destructive. It would be slower in action, but 
that is of no consequence. I could not unfortunately 
prove this, except on the clump of young pear, for 
the fire-engine was so large that I had to put all 
the remaining stuff in. The cost of burning too 
would, the Tahsildar tells me, be only one-half the 
figure given in villages away from Trichinopoly town. 
Taking that as correct, the expense for 274 square 
yards would be— 


RS. A. P. 
51-5 lb. of the chemical at As. 10-8.. 3 7 6 
Cost of burning .. ve sm erly 10) 10) 


Total..4 7 6 

Or 315 pies per square yard; or including a cooly 
to work the pump, an item I have not taken into 
consideration, as the South Indian Railway Company 
have not charged me anything, the cost would be 


something under 34 pies per square yard. That rate 
wotlld pay. Another item I have not considered is 
the initial cost, and occasional repairs, of one or 
more suitable pumps; but this would make yery little 
difference in the cost per square yard when distyri- 
buted over any considerable area. Cartage to a long 
distance from the railway would, of course, raise the 
figure. 

10. The most suitable pump, I think, would be a 
garden watering pump, on wheels, to hold about 12 
gallons. One man could easily wheel about and use 
a pump of that size without assistance. 

11. On the whole, the chemical is not, I fear, 
cheap enough to supersede destruction by manual 
labor altogether; but I think it may be used with 
advantage, even at its present price, in places near 
the railway. I propose asking the Local Fund Board 
to put a small sum of R100 or so at my disposal 
for the purpose of making further experiments with 
weak solutions when the dry weather comes. I shall 
report the result. 

12, Ishall also ask Messrs. Oakes & Co. whether 
they cannot reduce the price. 


Resolution—dated 28th November 1890, No. 369. 


The Board is much indebted to Mr. Fawcett for 
the care with which he has carried out the experi- 
ments described above. They leave no doubt that 
the chemical is most efficacious in destroying prickly- 
pear in all stages of its growth; but, as Mr. Fawcett 
points, out, its present cost is too great to allow of 
its being extensively introduced into a couatry where 
labor is generally cheap. He states that taking the 
price of the chemical alone at the figure given by 
Messrs. Oakes & Co., viz., R60 per box of 100 
lb., and excluding the cost of pump, &c., which are 
essential to the success of the experiment, the cost 
of destroying the prickly-pear came to 7 pies per 
square yard as against only 6 pies, which is the 
usual cost of destroying it by manual labor. It 
would seem, however, from the report printed in G.O., 
dated 6th September 1889, No. 764, that the quantity 
of the chemical used by Myr. Fawcett, viz., 12 lb. 
in 52 gallons of water for 274 square yards, was 
somewhat excessive. Mr. F. Piper, Head of the 
Forests Branch, Department of Lands, Victoria, con- 
sidered an application of the chemical by Mr. Brodie, 
Prickly-pear Inspector, at the rate of 240 gallons of 
the solution (containing 80 ib. of the chemical) per 
acre, to be twelve times as much as the quantity 
named by the proprietors vi the patent as sufficient, 
viz., 6% lb. dissolved in 20 gallons of water. The 
quantity of the chemical applied per acre in the ex- 
periments in Trichinopoly was about 212 1b., that is 
nearly thirty-tivo times as much as the qnantity named 
by the proprietors as sufficient. Both in Australia and 
in Trichinopoly, it has been found that a solution 
of 1 lb. of the chemical in 6 gallons of water was as 
good as a solution of 1 lb. of the chemical in 3 gallons 
of water. For destroying young clumps of prickly- 
pear, Mr. Fawcett found a solution of 1 1b. in 20 gallons 
of water quite sufficient. What the weakest solution 
capable of killing prickly-pear in this country is has 
yet to be determined. 

2. In Australia, prickly-peat of a species which 
attains a far larger size than that usually found in 
this country was found to be completely killed in 
from 8 to 10 days after the application of the chemi- 
cal, and it was found that it acted there much more 
speedily during hot weather than in cold, weather. 
The Collector of Trichinopoly found an old clump of 
prickly-peax completely killed in about a week after 
the application. 

It appears from the Trade Circular issued about 
the chemical, that its cost in Melbourne is £2-10-0 
per 100 lb. which, at the current rate of exchange, 
is equivalent to about R33¢. The cost might pro- 
bably not exceed R40 per 100 lb. delivered at 
Madras. Even if the chemical be applied at therate 
considered very excessive, at which Mr. Brodie, 
Prickly-pear Inspector, effected the destruction of 
old clumps on } acre of land, the cost per square 
yard on account of the chemical would probably not 
exceed 14 pies. Of course, if 6% lb. of the chemical 
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be enough for an acre, as the proprietors of the 
patent appear to think, the cost per square yard for 
the chemical will be a mere trifle. 

3. Since these proceedings were drafted, a small 
quantity of the chemical (a little over one pound) 
has been received from Melbourne with G. O.,dated 
29th October 1890, No. 845. his will be tried at 
Saidapet under the supervision of Mx. Keess and Sub- 
Assistant Director Mr. Subba Row at a strength of 
1 lb. in 6 gallons of water applied to 60 square yards 
which is the rate which has actually been found to be 
effective in Australia. According to the proprietors 
the same solution would seem to be sufficient for 
about twelve times the area. This will also be 
tested by actual experiments as far as possible with 
solutions of the chemical varying in strength from 
11b. in 6 gallons to 1 Ib. in 20 gallons, The latter 
strength was found to be sufficient for killing young 
prickly-pear at Trichinopoly. 

4. One important point which should he carefully 
borne in mind in making these experiments is that 
a solution of the “Scrub Exterminator,” if allowed to 
come in contact with the skin, causes some abrasion, 
and if allowed to come in contact with the finger 
nails causes much pain, and that cattle are apt to 
be poisoned if they eat scrub or grass saturated with 
it. The proprietors state’ that stock should not be 
allowed access to the ground operated upon for about 
a week. 
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ON Hit COCONUT 
AT MONTEGO BAY. 


Botanical Department, Gordon Town P. O., 
24th July, 1891. 

Sin,—I have the honour to report that I have 
visited Montego Bay to examine into the death 
on. a large scale of Coconut Palms in that 
neighbourhood. 

Several trees were cut down, and the roots, stem, 
leaves, and cabbage examined. There was no 
evidence whatever of attacks by a beetle, there 
were some small larve, some wood lice, earwigs, 
ants of several species and other insects on the 
affected parts, but they were evidently only preying 
on the diseased juices, and were not the cause of the 
disease. 

The roots were quite sound and the stem appeared 
to be unaffected. Both stem and leaves were of 
normal size, and there was no indication of a 
gradual dwindling of vitality due to lack of proper 


REPORT DISEASE 


nourishment extending over a long period. ‘lhe 
disease, whatever it might be, seemed to be 


quick in destruction. e 

The youngest parts were those affected. The 
leaves and flowers in the bud were sometimes 
able, though affected, to withstand the disease so 
far as to open out, and some leaves and nuts 
attained almost their full development before the 
tree succumbed. In the case of tall trees, the 
first indication of the disease was the dropping of 
the young fruit. It wasstated that the disease in this 
condition had been checked by setting fire to the 
fibvous material at the base of the leaves, which 
process burnt all the leaves; new fronds, however, 
developed, and the tree was at any rate for the 
time saved. The application of salt to the cabbage 
had also, it was alleged, been successful. 

If the terminal bud in the cabbages is affected, 
the tree is doomed. 

In almost all the trees examined, the sour smell 
of a putrefactive ferme itation was very noticeable, 
and 1 am of the opinion that the disease is due 
to an organised ferment which is able to attack the 
very tender tissues of the youngest parts, even out- 
side the terminal bud If this ferment can be de- 
stroyed by fire or other means before it reaches the 
terminal bud in the heart of the cabbage the tree 
miy be saved. 

Any remedy should therefore be applied on the 
yery first signs of disease. If de’ayed too long until 
the temninal bud is diseased, the tree cannot be 
saved, 
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Although to fire the fibre at the base of the leaves 
is easy of application, it is not safe near buildings, 
and by the destruction of the leaves, the production 
of fruit is for a loug time retarded with consequent 
loss, 

I would recommend that those who do not care 
to apply fire should drench the cabbage with a 
solu'ion of sulphate of iron in water in the propor- 
tion of two pounds of sulphate to one gallon of 
water. A solution of sulphate of copper might also 
be tried in the proportion of 5 parts to 100 of water 
and a solution of boracic acid in the proportion of 


' 4 parts to 100 of water. 


All diseased trees which cannot be saved, should 
be cut down and burnt, to prevent infection. 

In order to give the tree every chance of recovery 
the soil might be scraped away from the roots and 
the ashes of the burnt trees applied together with 
some manure. 

It may be said that these remedial experiments are 
costly, but on the other hand the annual value of 
each tree is stated to be at least four shillings.—I 
have, &c., (Signed) W. Fawcrrr, Director of Public 
Gardens and Plantations. 

The Hon'ble the Colonial Secretary. 


oe 
COCOA: SAMPLES FROM LONDON MARKET, 

The following correspondence transmitted by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Jamaica 
Government on the subject of Cocoa has reference 
to samples received from Messrs. Wilson, Smithett 
& Co., through the kind offices of Kew. Thesamples 
have been placed in the Museum of the Jamaica 
Institute for ready inspection by those interested. 

Royal Gardens, Kew, to Colonial Office. 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 1st July, 1891. 

Sir,—L am desired by Mr. Thiselton Dyer to inform 

ou that he has received from Mr. W. Fawcett, 

ivector of the Botanical Department, Jamaica, an 
application for samples of commercial Cacao as it 
is usually received in the London market, for the 
purpose of bringing before planters in Jamaica the 
appearence and ouality of Cacao which receives the 
highest prices. 

2. In furtherance of Mr. Fawcett’s wishes applica- 
tion was made by this Establishment to a firm of 
brokers in the City and the enclosed report, with a 
set ‘of samples, has been received from Messrs. 
Wilson, Smithett & Co. The samples are being 
forwarded direct to the address of the Director of the 
Botanical Deparment, Jamaica, by the outgoing mail. 

3. The Cacao industry in Jamaica has steadily 
extended of late years. The quantity of Cacao ex- 
ported has iscreased fourfold, but the value per 
ewt. has been almost stationary. In fact it has 
become a matter for serious consideration to the 
Government of Jamaica how it may be possible 
to rescue an otherwise promising industry from 
being crippled by the carelessneas of the small 

roprietors, (who at present grow the bulk of 

amaica Cacao) in exporting an inferior article. 

4. In an address given at the request of Sir 
Henry Blake at the late Jamaica Exhibition on 
February 9, I drew particular attention to this 
subject and pointed out that owing to bad curing 
Jamaica Cacao was at the bottom of the list of 
Cacao in the London market, and the Island 
lost yearly on this account about £20,000 to 


£30,000. Acting on my suggestion then given, the 
Government has lately taken steps to send in- 
telligent instructors round the Cacao growing 


districts to explain carefully to the settlers the way 
the Cacao should be cured, and the Legislative Council 
has voted a sum of £600 for this pursose. The result of 
this experiment will be watched with some interest. 
5. As confirming the information placed before 
the Government ot Jamaica it will be noticed that 
Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co. report that the 
bulk of Jamaica Cacao ‘is of very ordinary quality” 
the only West Indian Cacao taking rank below it, 
being St. Domingo from Jeremie, ‘ whilst that from 
Samana in the same Island is superior to Jamaica. 
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grown under the shade of bananas, the extension 
of Cacao planting in Jamaica should proceed pari 
passu with that of fruit culture. The little attention, 
however, so far devoted to properly curing the produce 
is a matter of grave concern to those interested in 
the Island, and it is to be hoped that the measures 
now in course of being taken to remedy the defect 
will produce results of a more hopeful character, 
I have, &c., 
Edw. Wingfield, Esq C.B., Colonial Office, Downing St 
(Sgd.) D. Morris. 


Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co., to Royal Gardens, Kew. 
41 Mincing Lane, London, E.C., 25th June, 1891. 
Sir,—We duly received your letter of 11th instant 

requesting us to supply for the Government of 

Jamaica, commercial samples of the various sorts 

of cured Cacao which come into the London 

market, and we have much plesure to advise you 
that we have despatched four samples, the best of 
the respective kinds to your address, viz :— 

No. 1. Fine Ceylon, value 154/ per cwt., from 

Aloowihare Estate. 

No. 2. Fine Trinidad, value 98/ per cwt., from 

Locounseo Estate. 

No. 3. Fine Grenada, value 65/ per cwt., from 

Tufton Hall Estate. 

No. 4. Fine Guayaquil, value 90/ per ewt., from 

Arrila Prima Estate. 


We have not included a sample of Caracas, as | 
the earth of ; ‘ 
the country and attempts made in various places { require from the juices of the plant. 


that growth is generally cured in 
to prepare Cacao in that manner have almost in- 
variably ended in a disappointment. A small 
proportion of Jamaica Cacao imported here has 
undergone fermentation to a greater or less degree, 
but the bulk is of very ordinary quality, the only 
West Indian Cacao taking rank below it being St. 
Domingo from Jeremine, whilst that from Samana 
in the same Island is superior to Jamaica It 
has however all the characteristics of good Cacao— 
although wanting in size, and if properly harvested, 
fermented or sweated, and then dried in the sun 
until the bean becomes crisp to the feel, so that 
the shell is fairly loose, and the interior dry and 
of an even chocolate brown, not violet colour 
when broken, it should command the general atten- 
tion of Trade. Great care should be taken to protect 
it from rain whilst curing. It must be noted that 
manufacturers cannot pay much attention ~to 
small parcels, and that to insure a ready sale not 
much Jess than a ton weight of even colour and 
quality should be shipped, the larger the lot the better. 
"We are, &¢., 
(Sgd.) Winson, Surrnerr & Co. 
D. Morris, Esa. 
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ANOTHER COFFEE PEST. 

of what has already been so succesfully 
in the experimental gardens of Mergwi, 
and also with reference to the prospect of the 
increased cultivation of the coffee plant in the 
southern districts of this province, it may not be 
without some interest, even to general readers, | to 
become acquanited, in some slight degree, at least 
with an insect pest that has only recently been 
found to work great mischief and loss in the 
antations of distant Guatemala. We are 


In view 
attempted 


offee pl 2 : 
fndebted to the interest taken in this matter. by 
ow Consul in that state, Mr. Arthur Chapman, 


0 ymbodied in his last annual report, the 
lee: of “the scientist, M. Vendrell, a member of 
Belgian and Spanish Agricultural Societies, and 
who made his investigations, by order of the local 
Government; of Guatemala, in the plantations in 
the Department of Amatillan where the disease 
ciused by the insect pest, had resulted in exten- 
sive ravages in the coffee plantations. ; 

Coffee is one of the chief articles of growth in 
Guatemala, where also the cochneal insect is 
obtained, in immense quantities for export, on the 
sumerous members of the Cactus trible, so common 
on the virgin soil of that country. And, it, is not 


report o 
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a little strange, that the pest, so much complained 
about as a “new amd hitherto unlmown trouble.” 
should he so much like the cochneal insect, which 
is such a prolific source of local wealth. The 
insect, called a ‘‘chinch” or “bug” by the agricul- 
turalists, is declared by M. Vendrell to be “a 
standing menace to the coffee industry,” and is 
therefore well deserving of attention by all coffee 
planters. The genus to which the pest belongs—the 
Coccude—not only includes many species which are 
highly injurious to plant-life, but not a few which 
have come to be of use to man. Among the letter 
are the cochneal, already referred to, the lac, wheh 
is found in such abundance in our Shan State : 
the manna growing where few forms of civilised 
life are to be found, though in some places largely 
replaced by exudations from such trees aa the 
ash and tamerisk; and lastly the Chinese Wax 
insect so remarkably peculiar in its habits as well 
as in its produce of wax in parts of China, like 
Si-chuen. ‘ 

As general characteristics of the genus we may note 
the want of wings in the females, the degeneration 
of the suctorial proboscis posterior wings in the 
males, and the peculiar life-history of both sexes. In 
the early stages of theix growth they are in form 
like miniature tortoise-shells, and may be seen run- 
ning all over the plants they affect. Soon, the 


| females become impregnated, and then they settle 
| down to the work of maternity on the branches and 


leaves, burning theix suckers deep into the tender 
tissues in order to imbibe the nourishment they 
Henceforwaxc 
the femalesdo nothing but feed and breed; aed the 
latter process is so wonderfully prolific that the 
ova of a single female, looking at certian seasons 
like a pinch of dry dust, number very often millions. 
Whenin this state the wind blows this living dust about 
in all directions, and not unfrequently the careful 


gardener finds a favourite rese or plant, which the ~ 


evening before he had left guite clean and healthy 
covered in the morning by multitudes of these 
insects seeming to haye come into existence magi- 
cally. The matured females often become quite 


plump and fat, looking like berries, but move 
generally they form distinct excrescences, some 
round and plump, others flat like scales. At the 


present time in Rangoon a species of these scale- 
nsects may be found on the back of rose. leaves, 
They look like black dots, and frequently have a 
margin of white. Under a magnifymg glass they 
may be watched with a “good deal cf amusement 
and instruction. The popular name by which 
these insects are known is_ scale-insects,”’ 

The coffee scale-insect, which has lately caused 
such consternation in Guatemala, appears as small 
galls or excrescences similar to small! tortoise-shells 
on the edges of which are small double points 
Under a microscope the back shows a central 
crest traversing its length, and also a number of 
small points covering the whole surface, just like 
what may be seen on some marine shells. Its 
color is variable. When first noticed, unlike the 
rose-leaf scale, it is of a reddish color, but becomes 
a dark yellow as it grows in size and developes its 
eggs. In its last stage it becomes the color of the 
bark of the coffee plant, and this is so when the 
insecet dries and its outer shell becomes thin 
ligneous and fragile. If the yellowish liquid, con. 
tained in the body of the mature female, be 
examined under a microscope, it will be found to 
contain thousands of little eggs. If a dry insect 
be opened there will be seen a, little, very fine 
dry powder of a reddish yellow color which is 
transported by the wind in somewhat the way in 
which the pollen of flowers is wafted. From each 
egg issues a maggot, and this gves through its 
transformation like the generation which gave its 


birth. j 
It is said that when the insect first takes 
possession of a coffee plant, it is barely notice- 


able; but after a time an infinity of small red 
spots appear. in the trunk and branches, and these 
increase in size daily until they attain their 
normal dimensions, Then it is that the coffee 
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plant becomes abnormally yellow, a characteristic 
sign of some form of disease, or the presence of 
some animal with which it has to struggle for 
life. On examination now the plant is found to 
be the victim of the coffee-scale. The berries pro- 
duce by such plants, if produced at all, are small, 
few and worthless, A noticeable thing in connection 
with the presence of the “scale insect” is that 
attacked plants and fruit mature much earlier 
than sound plants, but, as stated, the fruit is 
worthless. Nearly fifty per cent. of their crops 
have been lost by the planters through the 
ravages of this insect. 

As for remedy M. Vendre'l recommends the use 
of nitrates as manure for the soil, but he says 


nothing as to means for destroying the insect 
itself. In America an emulsion of kerosine oil 
has been found very efficacious in cases of some 
the “ scale-inscts.’—Ranyoon Times. 
Bee 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF TREES. 
It can hardly be doubted that trees 


whether grown for timber or for ornament, can be 
improved by methods similar to those which have 
been used for the development of our modern 
fruits and vegetables, and that the time must come 
when the same attention will be paid by scientific foxr- 
esters to the improvement of races of timber-trees 
as is now jaid to the improvement of plants of 
far less importance to the human race. 

There ave certain individuals of every species 
of plants which, for some reason or other, grow 
more vigorously than others or possess other excep- 
tional qualities. This fact has been taken advan- 
tage of to establish new races of garden-plants, 
but inthe case of trees it has been too generally 
overlooked, and sufficient attention has never been 
paid to the selection of the seed-bearing parents, the 
mothers of future forests. The whole question of the 
improyement of trees, whetheras producers of timber 
or merely as ornaments of gardens and parks, is 
still before us. Humbler plants often gain hardiness 
by the mingling of the blood of allied species, and 
what little has been learned of the few natural 
hybrid trees known to exist shows plainly that 
it is within the bounds of possibility to produce 
trees artificially by hybridization which may possess 
certain qualities to a greater degree than either 
of their parents. Then there is the whole question 
ef the relation of the stock to the graft as applied to the 
production of timber-trees to be inyestigated. It is 
known that certain trees, when it is desirable 
to produce them under certain conditions, grow 
much more rapidly and vigorously, while young at 
least, if they are grafted, than they do on their 
own roots; but time and careful obseryations are 
needed to determine what results, from economical 
points of view, will finally be obtained by such a 
method of propagation. 

All such questions as these are matters which 
must one day occupy the attention of scientific 
foresters, and which can only be solved at well 
equipped forest-stations, which all governments, 
following the example of Germany, can. wisely 
establish; for without the stability which govern- 
ments alone can give, scientific observations, de- 
manding a longer period than the life of one 


generation of men, are apt to be barren of, 
useful - fruit. 
Such thoughts naturally lead us to consider 


whether it is not possible to increase the number 
of ornamental trees to be grown in any particular 
region and the beauty of individuals by the appli- 
cation of the same rules of selection of seed from 
exceptionally fine individuals as we now employ in 
producing cabbages or radishes. This seems such 
in evident proposition that it requires no argument 
to support it; and yet how few persons who raise 
trees from seeds pay the slightest attention to the 
character or health of the individual which supplies 
hem. For the ordinary collector of tree-seeds in 
he nursery or the forest a seed is a seed, and 
phe fact is ignored oy forgotten that the consti- 
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tutional weakness of an. individual plant can be 
transmitted through its seed. Neglect to properly 
select the seed-parent is doubtless the cause why 
many nursery-grown trees fail before their time, 
and why seedlings raised from trees subjected in 
cultivation to more or less unnatural conditions are 
less desirable than those raised from individuals 
growing spontaneously under the most favorable 
natural conditions.—Garden and Lorest. 


sole Les 
EXAMINATION OF OIL OF  CASSIA.* 
BY H. GILBERT. 


It is pointed out that oils of cassia and cinnamon 
may be highly adulterated with resin oils and still 
pass the tests of the German Pharmacopmia. With 
nitric acid, sp. gr. 145 at 15°, or with 1°50 acid at 
6°, both the pure and impure oils give crystals 
without development of heat; however, with the 1:50 
acid at 15° both react violently, with development 
of heat and without the formation of crystals; there- 
fore, the P. G. test, as neither the sp. gr. nor the 
temperature of the acid is stated, may lead to the 
condemnation of a pure oil and vice versa. By de- 
termining the “acid number,” the adulteration can 
be detected, as the following numbers show :— 


i \ } Acid numbers. 
Genuine oil of cassia (with 6 per cent. 


non-volatile residue), .. ts ou 13 
Genuine oil. of cassia after 40 hours’ 
aeration .. eis dio oi ye 13 
Genuine Ceylon oil of cinnamon (2 per 
cent. residue) .. as ae Bd 9 
Genuine Ceylon oil of cinnamon (2% per 
cent. residue) .. ote 36 = 10 
Adulterated oil of cassia (28 per cent. 
residue) .. te AG ae oo 47 
Adulterated oil of cassia (prepared from 
pure oil of cassia by intermixing 20 per 
cent. of colophony) .. o6 ate 40 
Oolophony, sp. gr. 1:08 .. are ca 50 
—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
— =e 
ECHOES OF SCIENCE. 
Dr. Paul Gibier, director of the New York 


Pasteur Institute, has issued his report for the six 
months from February to August of this year. Of 
415 patients who applied for treatment, no fewer 
than 345 were found to be suffering from needless 
alarm, as the dogs which had bitten them were not 
mad. The remaining 70 cases were put under the 
Pasteur treatment, as the bites were really due to 
hydrophobic animals. Only one death took place. 
That of a child five years old, who had been bitten 
in nineteen places by a mad dog. Three other 
persons, namely two sisters of the child and a man, 
who had been bitten by the same dog, were also 
treated, and are now alive and well. 

Peat promises to become a yory useful article. 
In a recent number of the Handels Museum Dr. 
Leo Pribyl states that the Germans and Swedes are 
utilising their peat bogs in the manufacture of 
naphtha, tar, solar oil, paraffin, acetic acid, and gas, 
Moreover, the peat yelds an elastic fibre which, 
freed from dust, is employed for weaving into carpets. 
Good peat also furnishes a cellulose which is valu- 
able to paper makers, Besides serving as a whole- 
some litter for live stock, it is also used to preserve 
perishable goods, Meat and fish are now packed in 
peat litter for transpot between Trieste and Copen- 
hagen. Here is a matter for the consideration of 
Trish landowners, and peasant proprietors as well. 

The Franco-Amorican Cellulose Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, have a process for making 
coconut cellulose which absorbs eight times its weight 
of water. It is intended for use in lining yessels, 
and it is difficult to make a hole through it, 

The Journal of the Camera Club for December con- 
tainsa paper by Mr, G. L. Addenbrooke, on the advan- 
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tages of aluminium for photographic lenses and the 
metal parts ofcameras. Being so light it reduces the 
weight of the fittings to nearly one-third. Hesuggests 
its use in place of wood for the dark slides, and also 
for developing dishes, as it is very little affected by 
the chemicals employed in photography. Any com- 
pounds that might be formed would not vitiate the 
picture. 

The first scientific account of the great earthquake 
in Japan has been given by Professor John Milne, 
the well-known seismologist, of the University of 
Tokio. Mr. Milne was awakened at 6-38 a.m. on 
October 28th last by the oscillations of his house 
which produced a sense of dizziness and nausea. As 
recorded by his bracket seismograph, this continued 
for ten or twelve minutes. On examining these in- 
struments, he found that they were acting very im- 
perfectly, and failing to record the horizontal dis- 
placements, which in this case were accompanied 
by vertical motions. 

Mr. Milne’s letter, which has appeared in Vatwie, 
and is dated November 7, bears witness to the ad- 
mirable self-command of the Japanese. There was 
no panic among the people of the district, although 
the earthquakes were in progress when he wrote, 
and no helplessness from hysteria or mental pros- 
tration. They hear the “ boom” announcing a shock, 
and “run laughing into the middle of the street.” 
“As to what happens with Europeans under like 
circumstances,’’ says Mr. Milne, “‘I must leave 
readers to consult history.” Foreign buildings of 
brick and stone have suffered severly; cotton milss 
have fallen in, and their chimney stacks have broken 
at half their height. Cast iron columns supporting 
bridges have pnapped near their basses: masonry 
piers have been destroyed in a similar manner; 
embankments have been shot away, brick arches 
have collapsed, and railway lines have been twisted 
into snaky folds and vertical waves. In the cuttings 
near the hills, however, the railway tract is un- 
affected. Here and there a Japanese temple or 
castle has escaped destruction, owing, Mr. Milne 
thinks, to the superior quality of the woodwork and 
jointing. The greatest havoc has taken place on 
the Okazaki-Gifu plain, where the opening of cre- 
vasses, the spurting of mud and water, the falling 
in of river banks, and other phenomena, marked 
the violence of the earthquake. 

Kelway’s system of signalling by night at sea 
has the merit of simplicity. A board is studded 
with electric incandescent lamps, and the connec- 
tions to the lamps are so arranged that in order 
to signal a given letter (say N) the lamps form- 
ing a group N are lighted. There is a_ keyboard 
for sending the currents into the proper lamps, and 
the keys are played like those of a type-writer, 
As most large vessels are now furnished with electric 
lighting plant, the system js ina fair way of being 
taken up and tried. ; 

The surveys for the proposal railway from Mombasa 
to the lakes of Central Africa will be commenced 
at once under Captain J. R. Macdonald, n.x., and a 
staff of Indian pioneers (with native servants), lent 
by the Government. ‘The work will be undertaken 
by the British East Africa Company. ‘The surveys 
for the proposed line from the Pungwe River to Massi 
Kesse have already been made, The rajlway will 
start from the Pungwe at a point opposits Inhambane 
and run to Iobo on the River Busi, thence across 
the wooded plains between the Pungwe and Busi. 
It will be the work of the Mozambique Company, 
and the British Hast Africa Company’s line to Fort 
Salisbury will branch from it.—Globe. 

——————_———_—_—_—- 


Tin Cyove Avcrions In Zanzipar.—Further par- 
ticulars have now been received of tho first public 
sale of cloves at Zanzibar. The Auction, as we 
have already announced, tock place on November 
21, at 9 a.m. The cloves offered were Government 
property, haying been tendered as ‘‘ payment in 
kind,” in discharge of export duty, Mr. Gerold 
Portal and General Matthews attended the sale, 
pnd before it began Mr. Portal addressed the mer- 


! 


chants, briefly pointing out that the sale of 
Government property about to take place, though 
small in itself, was really most important as 
making @ new departure in the trading system of 
Zanzibar. It was he hoped, one mors important 
step towards the development of the commerce of 
Zavabar. Mr. Portal expressed his firm belief in 
the practicability of m.king Zapzibar a great central 
market for Africa, and in conclusion stated that in 
avery short time the Government hoped to remove 
the few remaininz restrictions upon trade here, 
when he said, all ideas of rivalry or jealousy bet- 
ween Zarzibar and the coast territory must ceasa 
as the prosperi’y of one weuld tend to the pros- 
perity of aj. The sale was well attended by all 
European and Indian merchants, and the stock 
offerrd wes disposed of at fair prices although 
heavy purchases for Bombay, during the early part 
of the week, somewhat restricted the demand. 
Pemba quality realised -$2°36 to $2 40 per fre zilch, 
and Zanzibar (new orop) $260. The management 
of the sales was in the hands of Mr. Hugh CO. 
Robertson, the Receiver of Revenue for the Zanzibar 
Government. The first sale proved a decided suc- 
fess, and it is hoped that the public auctions 
which are to be held fortnightly will prove a 
beneficial change from the plan formerly followed 
by selling tbe cloves privately.—Chemist and 
Druggist, Dec. 18. 

CixcuonA CANKER AND QUININE FacToRizs IN 
Batis Inp1..—Mr. Lawson the Indian Govern. 
ment botanist, is now or was when the Jast mail 
left in the Wynaad diztrict of India engaged upon 
scme interesting experiments for the cure of canker 
in cinchona. The quinine manufactory at Nedi- 
vetam has been a euccess and there is a rumour 
that a somewhat eimilar one is to ba established in 
South Wynaed on the cooperative system by the 
planters. There shou'd be no difficulty (a corres 
pondent thinks) in accomplishing this work and 
the saving (o the planters would be very considerable ; 
the cost of carriage would be reduced to a minimum 
and all the money now paid for baling and 
shipping bark and to agents for asalysing and 
selling would be saved—to the tune of 25 per cent. 
or more. Witha quinine manufactory and two or 
three capacious tea’ factories established in the 
ccuniry the Wynaad may yet bo rehabilitated and 
semething like the old prosperous days may te 
restored to the planters.—Chemist and Druggist. 


S1am's Foop Surpiy:—Referring to the scarcity of 
rice the Bangkok Times says :—Burmah has ceased 
to export; Tonkin is unable to supply anything 
like the quantity she did last year; Japan needs 
nearly all ebe can harvest in this period of 
calamity ; the crops in the Philippians sre barely 
“sufficient for the sustenance of the inhabitants, . 
despite all the inducements in the shape of Lounties 
oftered by the Spanish Government; and in S am, 
judging from the official reports, we shall be lucky 
if this harvest produces one-fourth the average 
yield. In the Patriew district it is true there has 
ebeen an excellent crop, but we are assured that 
elsewhere not more that one-twcntieth of the ex- 
pected crop is to be expected. That being fully 
required for the sustenance of the population here, 
surely the Government will do well to take precau- 
tions against possible scarcity by prohibiting the 
whcelesalo exportation which is going on owing to 
the high pices now offering in the surrounding 
countries. Last month three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand piculs of rice, valued at nearly 
750,000 do'lars, left Siam—-two-thirds of it for 
Singapore, Ju the corresponding month of last year, 
with a moderately bountiful harvest, the export 
was only ahout a quartey more, 
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TEA DUST EXPORTED IN BAGS. 


London, E.C., Dee, 4th. 
fin,—Yesterday we received into our warchouse 
the tea dust which had been packed for ua by 
Messrs. Buchanan, Frazer & Co., Colombo, into 
cotton canvas bags, christiated. W. R. Appleton 
& Co. tea dealers in the City, came in and 
examined the packages, took samples and tasted the 
tea and expressed themselves very much pleased, 
as if was in splendid order. I think that this 
will show that tea dust can be safely sent home 
in bags if properly waterproofed with a material! 
which has no smell whatever. Oiher tea brokers 
examined the tea and pronounced it in very good 
condition because the packages were air-tight; they 
said that if they gave me a report there would be 
an upset in the trade. Some people fear to advance 
out of the old groove.—Yours truly truly, 
THOS. CHRISTY. 


MR, LIPTON AND THE CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 


Dickapittia, Haputale, Dec. 14th. 

S1r,—The following was embodied in a letter 
received by me yesterday. It is possibly not yet too 
late to suggest the name of Mr. Lipton in connec- 
tion with our repregentation at the Chicago Bxhibi- 
tion. As is well-known be is a capitalist with 
large established interests in that city, also that 
he is one of the largest if not the largest tea dealer 
inthe United Kingdom, moreover that he is inter- 
ested in Ceylon. 

But selling an article which is considered the best 
value in the trade and which owes its excellence 
to the mixture of Oeylon tea in if he has gained 
in a few years the prominence he now occupies 
inthe trade. It would no doubt benefit the in- 
dustry on which Ceylon is chiefly dependent if the 
influence ofa capitalist like Mr. Lipton with his in- 
terests in Ohicago, Ceylon and in the tea trade 
could be secured. The suggestion may be objected 
to on the grounds that it would be advertising 
Mr. Lipton, who may possibly start on his own 
account to hoom his teas in America; but as 
they are largely a mixture of Oeylon tea and 
those now consumed in that country are almost 
entirely Japan teas every pound ho gold would 
benefit this country, and extended consumption of 
our produce is what we want whether pure or ag 
a mixture. 

We have just received the telegram announcing 
the unanimous selection by the Planters’ Association 
of Mr. Grinlinton as Commissioner to Chicago, I 
am sure he would be glad of Mr. Lipton’s co- 
operation, 

Tho idea above exorecse | seems to bo an excellent 
one; and if you think so, Mr. Hditor, { trust you 
will ventilate the matter and give it your support. — 
I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

JAMES DUNCAN. 

[We have no doubt that Mr, Grinlinton, if ap 
pointed Ocmmissioner, as he is pretly sure to be 
in deference to the wishes of thoss connected with 
our chief enterprise, will give full consideration to 
this suggestion But if Mr. Lipton’s co-operation is 
invoked it will undoubtedly be on the principle of 
promoting the sale of pure Ceylon tea, unblended 
and unmixed with any other, This as we showed 
recently, Mr. Lipton doos not do,—all tho teas he 
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advertises in his circular are blends.—Sinee writing 
the above we have seen the proceedings of tha 
Tea Fund Committee, amongst which is a notice 
of the withdrawal of subscription on account of 
Mr. Lipton’s Pooprassie group of estates. This, 
we should say, settles the question of Mr. Lipton’s 
attitude in regard to the Ceylon tea enterprise. 
He is interested in our tea, no doubt, but only 
as it serves his own personal profit, in the shape 
of a blend; such are not the men to help in 
extending the use of pure Ceylon tea.—Ep. 1’. 4.] 


TOBACCO IN NORTH EORNEO. 


Kandy, Deo. 22nd, 
Dear Sr ,—The last advice I have from North 
Borneo re tobacco is as follows:—‘‘ We are glad to 
gay that our North Borneo tobacco is topping the 
market and beating Sumatra. Although the prices 
paid, in tho face of 40,000 bales, are low, it is 
satisfactory to know that they are better than 
others. We are expecting an Australian-Ohina 
steamer here on the 6th, to load timber for the 
Australian market. The latest reports from the 
tobacco estates are encouraging. The weather 
continues favourable, the raing having not set in yet 
Mr, Pryer returned from England yesterday repre- 
senting a planting and development company.’’— 

Yours truly, W. D. GIBBON. 


THE PRICE OF PEKOE SOUCHONG. 


Dear Sir, —Now that we are on the job we may 
as well thrash this matter out to the end, especially 
as ‘'A Buyer’ has dropped the mild sereasm usually 
indulged in by tea buyers when noticing any 
animadyersions dating from upcountry. This is 
novel and refreshing, and I will endeavour to imitate 
his moderation. The fact that my first letter caused 
him genuine surprise simply goes to show how 
little sympathy exists between tea buyers and tea 
producers. Well, I will not lift much of ths curtain 
to show all that is behind it; but to suppose that 
there can be much community of ‘‘ feeling ’’ between 
a buyer getting a haul of averaga pekoe souchong at 
22. cents a pound (while the equivalent London 
value is 30 cents)—and the planter whom it hag 
cost 30 cents to produce, is of geourse out of the 
question, ‘' Well, but it is mot so,” says ‘A 
Buyer,’ ‘our margin ig much smaller than that.” 
What the margin is with which he is satisfied is 
not stated, unless we may infer it from the 54d 
sample sent to him ag his ‘*buying standard’? up 


to 25c, ‘This would leavo a loss! instead of 
8 cents profit, against which I for one have nothing 
to say. 

But way ‘“Buyer’s’’ principals in London 


should send him out a “standard sample”’ at 54d 
when the London average is for “one wniform quality 
which never varies,’ a3 he asserts, and is at the 
time quoted 64d remains for ‘‘ A Buyer’’ to explain, 
The instructions look like:—‘‘ buy quotable Pekoe 
Souchong at 25 cents,” 

But may I ask ‘A Buyer’ not to wander 
too far afield. I might as well ask him to come 
upcountry and grow tea (which perhaps he does, 
by tho way—such things are!) as he to ask me to 
“buy” at any price, while [am in the position of 
being obliged to sell at any price. If this were 
not so then “A Buyer's” occupation would be gone. 
Notwithstanding all that ‘‘A Buyer” has said—and I 
think his letter is fair and candid—he has not yet 
answered my question. I have looked for, but 
cannot now find the qualifying words which formerly 
appeared on the London Price Lists, namely ;— 
“Fair Pekoe Souchong of the quality usually made 
in * * * factories.” Now this dosoription of the 
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“quality? quoted has always stuck in my memory, 
and I do not think it will be denied that the facto- 
ries designated have a low average. If sucu Pekoe 
Souchong cells in London at 64d, and this, as you, 
sir, figure it out, is equivalent to 30 cents logally, [ 
cannot understand why it should only realize 22- 
24 locally, except that at the Colombo gales there 
is no fair and healthy competition. But as I 
remarked before, neither ‘‘A Buyer's” laboured ex- 
planation nor my growls can throw much more light 
on the subject. There is, however, after ell, not 
much mystery about it; and if I were a buyer I 
should not need to ask WHY ? 


RICE CULTIVATION. 
Jan. 2od. 


Dear Si1e,—There seems to bes deal of wisapppre- 
hension regarding the system of dry ploughing and 
about the yield of paddy and other grains generally. 

When crops arespoken as ‘so many fold,’ it always 
bears a relation to the quantity of seed used in 
eowing. As regards paddy in ordinary cultivation, 1 
to 3 bushels are sown per acre. The quantity used 
always depends on the nature of the land, the season 
and the variety of paddy. Io rich and fertile lands 
only s small quantity of seed paddy is used, the 
case is especially so if the season is favourable. On 
the other hand when the Jand is unfertile and the 
season is unfavourable a larger quantity of grain is 
used for sowing. It has to bo borne in mind that 
whatever the quantity of seed be, which is scattered 
over the land, only a certain proportion of plants do 
come up, An acre of paddy field can never under 
any circumstances hold a number of plants over the 
number of grains of paddy from say a quarter 
bushel of seed. If an acre of land is sown with 
one bushel or three bushels, the plants which survive 
cannot count over the number above mentioned. That 
would be the highest possible number, but in the 
majority of cases it is very much less. The rest of the 
seed grain is simply wasted. 

Unless any sowing machine ora seed drill be used 
and until the proper selection of seedsis carried cut, 
the necessity of sowing a larger quantity of grain 
than is actually required must continue to exist. 
Out of the grain thrown on a well prepared rich 
land a great number comes up, while when the land 
is unfertile and the season is unfavourable only a. 
smaller number germinates. That is the reason why 
a large quantity of seed grain is soaltered on inferior 
soils. The above I believe is the cause of much mis- 
understanding as regards the yield of paidy in differeat 
areas. When mentioned by folds, the quantity always 
depends on the amount of seed paddy used. So the 
adoption of a yield per acre for calculation purpcses 
would be much better, as things stand just now. 

But it is deplorable that there is such a waste of 
seod paddy, and it wasI believe oue for Mr. Gresn’s 
first plans in the improvement of rice cultivation 
to advocate the use of seed sparingly. Even as matters 
exist the quantity of seed grain could be very materially 
reduced, and if selection of seed is practised, a 
greater caving could be made, but if seed drills and 
sowing machines are introduced the quantity would ba 
still more reduced, whilst tha transplanting system 
wherever it could be adopted would bring the waste 
to a minimum. 

The above applies with the same force to kurrakkan 
and other graivs. The finer the grains are there wou'd 
be a larger number of seed, measure for messure: for 
instance a measure of kurrakkan would contain over 
15 times the number of seed contained ina measure 
of 6 montha’ paddy,’ whilst a measure of small grained 
*2 months’ paddy,’ would contain about twee thy 
number. Ience euch of these varieties would produce 
a yorying number of plants in spite of the quantity 
being the same, The land has almost nothing to do 
with eeede, but to support the plants. This explains 
why Bp much smaller quantity of fino grain is used 
in sowing & given extent of land, 


Your correspondent * Native Cullivator ” does not 
seem to favour dry or deep ploughing, and he naturally 
sticks tothe much easier process of stirring up the 
mud when the land is thoroughly soaked. Some of his 
arguments against the adoption of the improved sys- 
tem have been put forward more thao onc? in your 
co'umns. I remember that some years ago alnost 
the same arguments were brought forward, 
and Prof. Wallace’s authority was cited in 
support. But to far as I am aware the Professor 
never wrote or spoke a-ainst the advisability of dry 
and deeper ploughing. It is eaid that dry plough- 
ing would throw up Jumps of clay which if would te 
difficult to pulverize. Lumps of earth would be turned 
up by the share of ao improved plough no doubt on 
some lavds, but ifthose Jumps are notsllowed tobe 
baked in the sun, there cannot be any difficulty in 
puiveriziog the same. In such Jands the clods should 
be pulverized just after the ploughing and then 
exposed. 

The great drawback in our native system is that 
whilst it prepares a suitable seed—bed, it doas not 
expose the soil to the action of the sun and the at. 
mospheric agencies, which action alone could make a 
soil fertile. The weeds buricd by the native plough 
might decay but they very seldom form a suitable 
manure ; on the other hand the action of the water 
makes them to decay end stagnate and generate 
objectionable organic acids, whilst in the case of 
dry ploughing the weede and rubbish disintegrate and 
form a mawure without generating anything objec- 
tionable. Your correspondent again says in one place, 
“that the vative plough digs desper than the im- 
proved plough.” It might in some instances, when the 
land is coaked, stir up the mud deeper. But such 
deep stirring is quite useless and sometimes objection- 
able, when the land is not expose! to the acton of 
the sun. What the improved plough does, so far as 
I have seen, is that it does not dig deep, but exposes 
a larger quantity of soil, thereby increasing the 
quantity of plant-food. 

As your correspondent mentions, the villagers also 
have a system of dry cultivation which they generally 
adopt whenever they fail to obtain the water necessary 
for soaking the fields. This is known as kekulan 
sowing. 

When lands are dry sown according to the native 
system they at first give very goods crops, but in 
some cases when the dry system is continued, as your 
correspondent observes the laud yield poorer and poorer 
crops. But in other instances, such as mentioned by 
My. Elliot they continue to yield good crops. This is 
very easily explained; in the first place it should be 
mentioned that in the native system of dry cultivation 
not more than two to three inches of the soilis stirred. 
At first the land yields a bumper crop as the soil is 
exposed anda large quantity of plantfood is liberated ; 
when the cultivation is continued if it be an average 
and the fertile constituents are gradually wasted, for 
the same material (the upper two inches) is used over 
and over again and hence the poor crops. Iitheland 


‘is unusually rich in dormant plant constituents the 


fertility is maintained for a longer time. 

This is not the case where the improved plough is 
used, it turns up move soil, four to six inches or 
more, and hence there is not only more feeding growth 
for the plants but a larger store of plant food to fall 
back upon; besides the depth of ploughing could be 
varied at different seasons. 

Under any system, be it the ordinary wet cultivation, 
dry cultivation or the improved system, the land is 
found to get poorer year by year unless manure be 
added to it or unless it be fed by a silt-bearing 
stream. But one thing is clear; that isthat a land 
worked according tothe improved system would retain 
its fertility much longer than it would otherwise. 

In this connection [may mention that the paddy soils 
of Ceylon have never been subjected to any series of 
chemical analyses, and it would be in the interest of 
the improyement of paddy cultivation if a series of 
samples of paddy soils be obtained from the dif- 
ferent districts and subjected to a careful analysis.— 
Yours truly. 


W. A. D. S. 
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THE ORIGIN OF “PADDY.” 


Ratnapura, Jan, 6th. 
Dran Sin,—I should be glad if you would inform 
me of the correct derivation of the word ‘‘ paddy,” 
as applied to grain grown in Ceylon. 
2,—Is the word in use in other countries, and when 
was it first used in Ceylon ?—Yours fa? 


THE PRICE OF PEKOR SOUCHONG. 


Colombo, Jan. 8th. 

Duar S1r,—I have some difficulty in understanding 
the meaning of ‘‘Why’’’s last letter, but at any rate 
he does not answer my statements. 

With regard to what he says about the buying 
standard which I mentioned, why he should suppose 
instructions to buy tea of equal quality to a sample 
sent (as a standard) mean ‘“‘buy quotable Pekoe 
Souchong at 25 cents’ (whatever that may mean) 
passes my comprehension, I understand it to mean 
buy tea to match the standard sent, not to match 
‘‘ quotable Pekoe Souchong,"’ or else why send a 
standard ? 

But I will not waste more of your valuable space. 
I offered to buy tea of quality considerably below that 
of your standard, at more money than‘‘Why”’ tells me 
it is selling at in Colombo; but though that is more 
than a month ago I have not had a single package 
offered me, Thisis I think sufficient answer.—Yours 
faithfully, A BUYER, 


RICH CULTIVATION; A PLEA FOR THE 
GOYIYAS AND THEIR HUSBANDRY. 


; Veyangoda, Jan. 8th. 

Dear Sin,—Please permit me to have my little 
say on what you and your correspondents have written 
on the above subject. 

I must preface my remarks by observing that what- 
ever the results obtained by Mr. Green and Agricul- 
tural Instructors, they have no practioal bearing on 
the justice or otherwise of the paddy tax. All that 
they prove are the possibilities in the way of yield 
by the adoption of improved methods. These are not 
general, and the yield of paddy cultivatlon is, except in 
favorable localities, what was represented to His Ex- 
cellency during his travels. The question, therefore, 
resolves itself into whether the recovery or rather 
exaction of a tythe from fields whose average yield 
is 5 fold, is acruel and grinding tax, or no. The 
Select Committee of the Legislative Council recom: 
mended, if I mistake not, the exemption of lands 
yielding less than 5 fold, and you have ever heartily 
endorsed their recommendations, therefore you must 
be of opinion that the continuance of this exaction 
from fields yielding these miserable returns is cruel, 
or at least unjust.* 

Now to the eilitorial comments on tho letter of 
“W. A. D. 8.” I do not think anything he has 
written warrants the conclusion that the small propor- 
tion of plants that results to the number of seeds sown 
is due, as you assert, to carelessness or worse in 
harvesting and preserving seed paddy. ‘here is 
no branch of paddy cultivation operations to 
which the goytya pays so great attention as tho pre- 
paration aud storage of seed paddy. But hardly one 
per cent of the goyiyas grows sufticient paddy to reserve 
for seed. ‘Ihe teed granaries belong to the minor 
headmen or to the extensive field owner, a very small 
proportion indeed of the village population. Where 
L reside I kuow only one man for a group of 5 or 4 
\j lages, who is in a position to store and sell seed 
paddy. When his stock fails, I kuow people go as 
far ax Henaratgoda to procure seed paddy. + It must 


* With jast this qualification, that the very ex- 

emption will bea premium on bad husbandry.—Ep, 7, 4, 

{+ Lhen tho quality of the seed depends upon ote 

min here and there, and not to the care attributed 
to the goyiyns geuorally,—Ep, 7’, 4, 
¥ 5 


surely be known ito you thata certainproportion only 
of every kind of seed germinates. The poportion is not 
fixedand varies with ciroumstances, The goyiya makes 
allowance for that, a8 well as for what rots by becoming 
too deeply embedded in the mud,* for what is washed 
away by the rains and for what ia eaten up by birds, 
when he sows the quantity he does per acre. 

The system of paddy cultivation as practised by 
the natives may be unscientific, but it has not bean so 
denounced by Hughes, Wallace or Voelcker—but no one 
with an intimate acquaintance with the preparation of 
fields will call it ‘‘careless’’ as you have done, 
nor is it correct to say that ploughing is a mere 
stirring of a few ioches of water-saturated mud. 

There is no doubt that one of the advantages of 
the iron plough is its ability to plough land 
when dry; but it neither pulverizes the soil nor stirs 
the subsoil without bringing it to the surface. In 
fact the complaint against it is that it leaves the 
land with large clods on the surface, which it is ex- 
pensive to pulverize, and it brings to the surface 
sour subsoil. 

I am very strongly of opinion that the inoreased 
yield resultipg from the experimeats of the Instruc- 
tors, ig due chiefly to the fields being ploughed at 
the beginning of the dry season and being exposed 
for a month or two to atmospheric influences. I think 
the introduction of a ‘‘cultivator” or subsoiler will 
yield batter results, in more senses than one, than 
those of the iron plough. It will be lighter than the 
plough, and therefore more suitable for village cattle. 
In appearance and action it will closely  re- 
semble the native plough, and it will work deeper 
than the iron plougao, without bringing the subsoil to 
the surface. 

A critio should be certain of his facts and not lay 
himself open to acharge of misrepresentation.t No 
one, a3 far as I am aware, cited Professor Wallace 
against dry and deep ploughing. He told me personally 
that he was no believer in the iron plough in paddy 
cultivation, thatthe native plough suited our special 
circumstances and that with a little improvement, 
which he promised to effect, it will be a very useful 
little implement. He also told me that the artificial 
aeration of the soil was not so necessary in a tropical 
land as in Europe, and that the innumerable fissures 
he saw in paddy fields did naturally what had 
tobe done by an expensive process in Europe. He 
denounced neither deep nor dry ploughing in my 
hearing. 

Dry cultivation of paddy has no doubt all the 
advantages enumerated by Mr. Elliott and more, but it 
struck me as a very slovenly system. The fields are 
not as carefully prepared as in wet cultivation, the beds 
are not smoothed nor the weeds got under the soil. 

That the paddy soils of Oeylon have not been sys- 
tematically analyzed is a reproach, that ought to be 
the aim of the School of Agriculture to remove. 

The system hitherto practised of stationing an 
Instructor in a village for a few months and then 
removing him to another far removed from it, is I 
think a waste of pubfic money and of valuable time 
and energy. We know that even with a progressive 
and enlightened people, no radical reforms can be 
made except their advantages are constantly demon- 
strated, Infact “pegging away” is necessary for all 
reforms. Can it be imagined that'a conservative class 
like the goyiyas can be made to give up time-honored 
customs and take to revolutionary methoda of padiy 
cultivation by Lustructors flitting about the country ? 
I lately advocated elsewhere the appointment of an 
Instructor to every Korale, whose duty will be to esta- 
blish experimental oultivation of high and low lands in 
connection with every village school. These stations to 
be under the immediate supervisioa of the school mas- 
ters. Whether as a result of that or not I know not, 
but I was glad to hear the Director of Public Instruc— 
tion at the recent prize-giving in connection with the 

* Would not soil less in the condition of mud be 
heuvers io the seed and also for the resulting eton 2— 
Dy) Phan 

}_Uhis reters, of gourso, to qur correspondent “Wy Ay 
dD u. =i She 2 
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School of Agriculture foreshadow a scheme for the 
larger emp’oyment of Instructors, Tho policy of main- 
taining a School of Agriculture and expecting that the 
educating of a few lads in it will benefit the masses 
through the percolation to them of the instruction 
afforded there, is as shortsighted as the restoration 
of gigantio irrigation works in uninhabitated wastes 
without improving meavs of transport, so as to induce 
settlement under them and encourage the raising of 
paddy beyond the personal wants of cultivators. Both 
undertakings will not yield adequate returas to Govern- 
ment for the money expended. ‘ 

My principal object in writiig this letter is to at- 
tempt to remove from your mind, the conviction, which 
you say the perusal of the communication of ** W. A 
D.S.” has left on it, that the smal! returns of padd 
cultivatioa is more often due to “perfunctory husban- 
dry” than to soil or to too much or too Jittle water. 
Iam sure your correspondent could not have intended 
to create in your mind an impression so damaging 
to his countrymen. 1 am cot @ b'ind admirer of the 
goyiya, nor dol believe him to be a model of indus- 
try; but this I do say, aud say it with erphasis, 
‘that though his methods may be primitive and un- 
scientific, yet they caunot, in connection with paddy 
cultivation, with truth be said to be ‘ perfunctory.” 
Surely, sir, you have seen and admired the care 
and skill with-which he prepares his rice fields, in 
your frequent railway trave's along the main line of 
railway. B. 

{No doubt the mud is well worked and_ nicely 
smoothed: but query, if less water and more ‘‘elbow 
grease” would not result in greater returns of better 
grain ?—Ep. 7’, A.] 


CEYLON TEA SEHD EXPORTED: 
GERMISATION RESULTS. 
Jan. 12th. 
Dear ‘‘OssErver,’’—I promised in my leiter 
to you of 27th July to let you know the results 
of tea seed exported from Ceylon compared with 
that from Assam which has co much longer 
transport delay. As I said the seed I took with 
me to Java was only 10 days from my seed- 
bearers here (Ratnapura) to the ’S lands Plantentuin, 
(Government Gardens) Buitenzorg. My advices 
from Batavia are:—‘“ The long drought we have 
had has been very unfavourable to experimenting 
with new descriptions of seed, and planters’ 
attention has beon solely given to keeping their 
growing plants alive. The Vjisalak report on 
the outturn of the seed not yet received.’’ Not- 
withstanding this unfavourable weather, &., in a 
letter Dr. Treub, the distinguished botanist ix 
charge of the Government gardens, has favoured 
me with, he says :—‘‘The seeds were sown (100 each) 
on 25th July. The young plants were counted today 
(3rd Noy.) 
Lot A has produced 70.gcedlings per 100 
Lot B ,, mn 78 bp &G.”” 
so I think I can safely guarantee 75 per cent plants 
for Java and say 80 for Singapore and the Straits 
Settlements generally ; and shall do so in my next 
blazer* in your Tropical Agriculturist (Feb. 1892 
number). My agents in Singapore (Mezsrs. Paterson, 
Simon & Co..) can do the same in the Straits 
newspapers,— Yours truly, 
WILLIAM GRIGOR SANDISON. 
Sana Estate, Ratnuapura, Ceylon. 
A ETI LET TIO LODE ELIE SE DEEL IT ESET ILE LOI LL, 


Proaress oF Bartisa Nortu Bornso.—Mr. Henry 
Walker writes to us:—‘‘ North Borneo is going abcad 
and lam glad to say altention is being paid to many 
new producta. The Government is stimulating the 
cultivation of yambier which has shown itself to 
be well adapted to our climate and of pepper by 
offering rewards for the cultivation and proper up 
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keep of certain fixed areas, and cotton also has been 
introduced, the small sample so far obtained being 
remarkably fineand strong. Coccnuts and fruit are 
also receiving attention. Those of- your planters 
who are nervous and cannot meet the fluctuations of 
the tea market calmly, should come here and see 
our Liberian coffee—it would do their hearts good 
to see it.”’ 


Foops tuar Benzerit tHE Soin.—Of all foods pro- 
cured off the farm and fed to stock, cotton seed 
meal possesses the highest manurial value, as a 
ton of cotton seed meal contains 135 pounds of 
nitrogen, 80 pounds of ¢hosphoric acid, 56 pounds 
of potash, bran containing 30 pounds of nitrogen, 
28 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 54 pounds of 
potash. These substances are the most evenly 
balanced of all foods that enrich the land, and 
the farm will suffer but little loss if they are used 
as a portion of the ration for the stock, The 
farmer can, by noting the effects of certain crops 
on the soils, and growing such crops as may be 
best adopted thereto, with judgment in the selec- 
tion of his stock foods, return to the soil all that 
the heaviest yield of any crop may carry away from 
the farm.—Hachange. 


Tur Oorrez Propuction or Brazinu.—According 
to a recent bulletin of the Bureau of the American 
Republics in Washington, the coffee plant was 
imported to Brazil from Afzica, and found there 
the conditions necessary for a marvellous growth. 
In 1800 Brazil expoited 13 bags of coffee; in 1817, 
66,985 bags; in 1820, 97,498, in 1830, 484,229; 
in 1840, 1,037,981 ; in 1876 3,765,122, The annual 
production now is about 6,000,000 bags of 1521 lb. 
each. The United States takes ag much Brazilian 
coffee as all Europe. For its cultivation virgin 
forest lands on hill sides are preferred, as it is 
known that extreme heat and cold are unfavour- 
able to the growth of the plant. In four years 
the plant begins to produce, and from that time 
forward the production continually increases. The 
tree attains the average height of about 10ft., and 
its head a diameter of 5ff. It reaches its maximum 
productiveness at about nine years of age. and con- 
tinues in bearing for 40 yearsif carefully pruned. 
There are three annual bloomings and correspond- 
ing crops of which one is vastly more important 
than the others. The coffee is gathered in baskets 
and carried to yards of hard beaten clay, where 
it is dried in the sun, or in drying pans by arti- 
ficial heat. The outer shell is separated from the 
beans by machinery and the thin, inner husk by 
other machines, and the ccffce is then ready for 
market. Its quality is greatly improved by age, the 
aroma increasing as desiccation goes on. The 
best Brazilian ccffee when dried is usually of 
a pale colour, while the new immature beans 
are green, ‘The different varieties possess 
different qualities, though from the same crop are 
obtained Mocha, Java, and other varieties that figure 
in the market reports. The beans of different sizeg 
and weights are ceparated by machinery, and sold as 
Mocha, Java, &o, according to the taste or gulli- 
bility of the consumer. For those who do not know 
that a green colour is usually an evidence of 
immaturity the light and spotted beans are dyed to a 
beautiful green, which is easily washed off in warm 
water, as if should be before using. It is probable 
that not a ton of true Mocha enters the United 
States annually ; but thousands of pounds of 
Brazilian ‘‘pea-berry” are sold every month in the 
New York market as genuine Mocha, The character— 
istic constituent of coffee is caffeine, whose chemical 
formula is identical with that of theine; of theo- 
bromine of cocoa, and of guaranine,—London 
Times, Dea, 26, ar 
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OATERPILLARS ON AuBIzzias.—A box of poor tea 
attached to a branch of albizzia having been sent 
to us by a planter who wished to know if the 
insects were likely to do barm, we handed them 
to our entomological referee, who writes :—‘‘ The 
poochies are the larva and chrysalids of a common 
little yellow butterfly belonging to the genus 
‘Terias.’ They fced on a great varisty of plants, 
but are not likely to do any more than temporum 
damage to the plant they select. When noticed 
they can be collected by hand and destroyed.” 

Prepared CorrEE LrAves.—Coffee-tea was 
brought under the notice of the Royal Botanic 
Society of London on Saturday at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Mr, G. J. Symons, ¥.z.g. The samples 
of coffes-tea, or prepared coffee leaves, were grown 
in the Sosiety’s Conservatory. The secretary said 
it had been estimated that the percentage of theine 
in the leaves of coffee was 1:20 as against 1:00 in 
the beans. As the leaves may be easily grown in 
many parts of the world where it is difficult to 
insure good crops of coffee beans, he thought it 
might prove a valuable agricultural product in many 
of our warmer colonies. At present, he said, only 
some 2,000,000 cf men use coffee-tea in comparison 
with 110,000,000 who use the bean, end 509,000,000 
who drink Chineso and Indian tea.—LKcho, 


CryLton TEA in AusrraLIA.—We have been 
naturally gratified by the receipt of a note from 
a Ceylon planter who has returned from a visit 
to Australia, in which he is good enough to say, 
after conveying remembrances from old friends,— 


“Till I visited Melbourne I did not realise how 
much good you have done the Ceylon Tea industry.” 
The period referred to, 1880-81, is an age back 
in the history of the rapid rise aud progress of 
the tea enterprise. It was the day of small things, 
but of large promise; and few can imagine the 
virulence of the attacks we had to bear from vested 
interests in China tea, and the hardness of the 
battle we had to fight in common with our friend, 
Mr. James Inglis, who represented India in the 
absence of Mr, (now Sir Edward) Buck, to secure fair 
play for the teas of India and Ceyloa, which 
were being introduced to the Melbourne market. 
We were fortunate enough to get Mr. Newbery, 
om.a., of the Melbourne Museum, and_ hig 
Assistant Chemist and Mr, Moody of Messrs, 
Henty & Co., interested in our Ceylon produat:; 
and the results of a number of _ elaborate 
analyses by the able Government chemists, went 
to; show what Mr. Goschen recently dwelt on, 
the superior cheapness of our tea in compari- 
son with that of Ohina, when strength was 
considered. Wo wero also able to exercise 
some influence through the Melbourne press 
which helped the then infant cause, But 
the contest was a hard one. It is pleasing to 
learn that, though largely forgotten here, friends 
in Melbourne appreciate the efforts we made and 
have conveyed their impressions to a Ceylon 
planter after the fashion he kindly indicates, 


A Bark SynpDicate at Work.—A syndicate of 
bark importers, formed for the purpose of keeping 
up the price of oinchona bark, commenced its 
Operations at last Thursday’s bark sales in 
Amsterdam, At those auctions 470,444 kilos. of 
manufacturing bark (containing about 20,000 kilos, 
quinine) were offered. Of this supply, 30,000 kilos. 
bark, representing 1,453 kilos, quinine, were bought 
in, leaving 480,069 kilos, bark (18,548 ‘ilos. 
quinine) as the total purchases by the various 
competitors, The syndicate purchased over one- 
fourth of this quantity—viz., 118,441 kilos. bark, 
equal to 5,136 kilos. quinine sulphate. This 
quantity, ij should be borne in mind, has not 


gone into consumption, but is at present stored 
up. The primary objecs of the combination ig 
said to be the advance of the unit to 7o., or 1d. 
per lb., andit is believed that funds to the ex ent 
of 500,000f1. (nearly 42,0001) are at its dieposal for the 
realisation of this objec:. The total cost of the 
bark purchased at ‘Thursday’s auctions by the 
syndicate was 60,000f1; or 5,0002.If, therefore, 
the combination continues its operations, in 
Amsterdam only, upon the same scale at guo- 
ceeding auctions, its funds will be exhausted at 
the end of August next year, and it will then, 
upon the basis of the present price, have accu- 
mulated about 950,000 kilos. bark. At the preceding 
Amsterdam auctions the unit averaged 5 830. 
Since then quinine has fallen 10 per cent in 
value, aod, calculating upon that basis, an average 
unit of 5:2c. would have been the. true market 
level. On Thursday last, as a matter of fact 
the average rose to 5-65c.; hence the purchasers 
who bought for actual consumption had to pay 
an average of 0.80c. per kilo., or about 7-16d. 
p:r lb. more for their quinine than they would 


presumably have paid had the market been 
allowed to follow its natural course. Ag the 
manufacturers bought bark representing about 


13,000 kilos. quinine, it follows that the syndicate 
by spending 60,000fl. (5,000), compelled the 
makers to an extra outlay of about 10,700 ti. 
(900/.)—Chemist and Druggist, Dec. 26tb, 


Exotic TREES AT SAHARUNPORE, N. W. P. 
Inpra.—From the ineresting and comprehensive 
report of these Gardens, which are extra-tropical 
and in a regionof moderate rainfall, we extract as 
follows :— 


The following is a statement showing the numb 
kinds of trees under trial in the exotio Blanitation’ es 
their present condition :— 


Number 
Name. planted Remarks, 
’ i out. 

Acacia rupestris -« 4 Healthy, but growin 

slowly. 3 
Do. tortuosa ate Doing well. 

Anogeissus poudula .. 4 Healthy, but growin 
slowly. . 

Acer dasycarpum +» 4 Not doing well, 

Brossonetia payprifera.. 27 Doing well. 

Cedrela australis OES do, 

Oroton tiglium - 3 Healthy, but growing 
slowly, 

Ceratonia siliqua oe 34 Healthy’; fruits freoly 
ever 

Divi Divi .. ae ti nee 


Not doing well; out down 
every season by frost. 


Diospyros virginiana .. Yealthy, but growing 


ho 


slowly, 
Eucalyptus meliodora.. 10 Doing well. 
Do. citriodora .. 13 do, 
De: De oeLO a do, 
10. saligne oe 15 oing bes 
Do. bicolor 3 Growing cin 
Do. robusta +» 46 Doing woll, s 
Do, resinifera .. 15 do. 
Do. rostrata; .., 380 do. 
Melia sempervirens .. 15 Doing well ana grow- 
Pithecolobium bigemi- cue 
num «> 12 Doing well. 
Catalpa bignonoides .. 20 Growing slowly; not 
Pr il very healthy. 
Wwenia cerasifera -» 7 Doing well. 
Prosopis spicigera »» 14 Growing slowly, but 
he healthy. 
Do, juliflora +» 100° Doing very well ; makes 
a 
Swietenia macrophylla,, 4 Giiere seit 
Do. mahogani ., 7 Doing fairly well. 


Sapium liglandulosum.. 4 Injured by frost; does 


not seomjhardy, 
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CROPS OF CEYLON TEA SINCE 1883: 


ANNUAL INCREASES AND YEARLY 
PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE. 


A mistake having crept into our article on crops 
past, present and future, whereby the increase of 1891 
over 1890 was understated by a couple of millions of 
pounds, we now give figures for crops, with 
absolute increases of sucoseding years and percentage 
of increase in each case since 1883, when, for 
the first time, our export exceeded a million of 


pounds:— 

Crors In- PERCENTAGES 

YEARS. lb. CREASES. OF INCREASE. 
1883 - - 1,665,000 —_ — 
1884 - - 2,393,000 728,000 432 
1885 - - 4,373,000 1,980,000 825 
1886 - - 7,850,000 3,477,000 794 
1887 - - 13,834,000 5,984,000 76 
1888 - - 23,821,000 9,987,000 72 
1889 - - 34,346,000 10,525,000 44 
1890 - - 45,800,000 11,454,000 334 
1891 Bee 67,000,000 21,200,000 46% 
T999*  - 85,000,000 18,000,000 264 
1893*-  -100,000,000 15,000,000 17% 


Our readers will see from the above figures that in 
the third year of the series the increase over the pre- 
vious year was actually 824 per ceat. The rate of in- 
crease percent then went gradually down uniil 
that of 1890 over 1889 was 333, a rise of just 
one-third, Then came the year of exceptional 
weather and exceptional yield, 1891, when the por- 
centage of increase approximated 50, the exact 
figure being 46%. Our estimate for 1892 of 85 
millions of pounds is lower by 20 per cent than 
this rate, and lower by 73 percent than the rate 
for the normal year 1890 over the normal year 
1889. Our estimate for 3893, high as it seems, is 
only at the rate of 17% per cent, or only a 
little more than one-half the lowest percen- 
tage of inorease previously shown. We fear, 
therefore, in view of all the circumstanoes, especially 
in view of the fact, that the whole 250,000 acres, 
including the 66,000 planted subsequently to July 
1888, will then be as nearly as possible in full 
bearing, at the average rate of 400 lb. per acre,— 
we fear our estimates are only too likely to be 
realized. As we have said already the general 
adoption of light plucking might lessen our figures, 
and we believe that in a good many cases the 
order for lighter plucking has gone forth. But 
we have more confidence in the Chicago crusade 
and similar efforts in regard to other markets, 
than belief in the general adoption of plucking 
so light as materially to effect the yields we 
feel compelled to estimate. 
ee, 
THE DUTY ON TEA. 


A FALLACY TO REPRESENT THAT ITS RE- 
MISSION WILL BENEFIT THE WORKING MAN. 
(By W. F. PonpER.) 

‘When the Colonial Treasurer announced to the House 
apd to the couvtry with a flourish of trumpets, and as 
Bp preface to announcing his general taxation polioy, 
that it was the inteation of the Goveroment“ to take 
the duty off the poor man’s tea,” it was but too plainly 
evident that this course was adopted with the sole 
object of attracting the public mind from the enormity 
of the proposals that were to follow, and blinding them 
to the serious weight of the burdens it was their 
intention to bind upon them. : 

“A free breakfast table at last,” interjected the 
member for Bourke, Mr, Willis; an old Glodstonian 
ory of 30 years ago, that was doubtless intended 
should be taken up by the populace and echoed through- 
out the country. ‘ A free breakfast table,” forsooth, 


* Estimates. 


wito a duty on bread and butter, sugar and milk, 
coffee, crockery, cutlery, and every other requirement 
that makes the distinction between onr educated civili- 
‘ation and savago ignorance. And thus, this protec- 
tionist Governa en wishes to pose as the “ poor man’s” 
friend, the champions of the working man, and 
make a party ory of the fact that they have 
abolished the dnty on tea, aud thereby try 
to blind the public to the far greater fact that they 
willbave to psy a much higher price for all the 
actual necessaries of everybody life, and that they are 
to be prohibited from enjoying any of its comforts 
unless they are prepared to pay the high prices that 
will result from the heavy duties placed upon what they 
characterise as “ the rich man’s luxuries.” 

But what does this great boon that it is proposed 
to confer upon the ‘poor man” really mean? Is Mr. 
See co ignorant of the commercial conditions under 
which the trade of the colony is carried on that he 
really believes the actual consumer will be benefited 
by_it in the slightest degree? 

In point of fact, instead of the remiszion of the 
duty upon Tea being a benefit to general consumers 
it will not benefit them in the least, but will simply 
confer a great benefit upon the rich importers and 
wholesale grocers who distribute this article of every- 
day consumption, and will leave in their pockets the 
sum of £110,000 annually that they have now to pay 
as duty before the Tea is released from bond, and 
which under present circumstances is one cf the 
fairest sources of indirect taxation for providing the 
necessary revenue for state expenditure that exists, 

To show that such is the case we have simply 
to look at the conditions under which tea is dis- 
tributed to the public. In ths first place it must be 
admitted that the general purchaser is totally ignorant 
of the actual value of the tea they buy. They may 
know the class of tea they like when they have it 
infused in the cup, but this is simply the result of edu- 
cation of the palate. They like a certain class of tea 
because they are accustomed to drink that quality, and 
this education goes to the extent of their often pre- 
ferring a common inferior quality tea to a higher class 
and richer flavoured one, or to the class of blended tea 
supplied by one grocer in preference to that supplied 
by another, although the rejected sample may be worth 
from 6d to 1s per lb. more than the one that the buyer 
likes, simply through his having acquired a taste for 
the inferior article through constantly using it. This 
fact is taken advantage of by the general grocer, who 
always locks to get a large profit upon his tea. He may 
have to give the best value in sugar, an article the 
quality of which anyone can judge. He may have to 
cut down the price of his butter, cheese, bacon, jams, 
and other standard goods to the fiaest margin to com- 
pete with his opponents, hut he must make up for this 
by getting a large profit on his tea, because in this his 
customers cannot judge of the relative values offered, 
being in total ignorance of the value of the article they 
are purchasing. 

The truth. of this statement is evidenced by tha 
fact that numerous grocers advertise and pro- 
claim by large signs that ‘they will give 5 lb. of 
the best while sugar to each purchaser of 1 Ib. 
of their best 2s tea. ‘‘ Now Jet any thinking mind ana,- 
lyse this wonderful offer; do they really imagine that 
they will get ” 1b. of the best 2s tea,’ and that the 
kind-hearted grocer generously presents them with 51b 
white sugar? If they do, let us inform them for their 
information that it is much more probable that they 
get llb. old exhausted rubbish, that once perhaps 
deserved the name of tea, and that would be now 
dear at any price, and that by this catch the grocer 
makes a profit on his sugar that otherwise he would 
not get. The working man can now buy his tea at 
any price, from1s per lb. upwards, according to his 
taste and requirements. Let us ask him to use bis 
own common sense and practical knowlelge of the 
world, and say whether in the face of the foregoing 
facts it is at all probable that he would be able to 
buy his tea cheaper, or get better value for his money 
through the fact of the 3d per lb. duty being taken off. 
We can tell bim he will pot, The remission of the 
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duty will simply enrich the importer and the grocer, 
who will thus be able to increase their already large 
profits while the Government are using the fact as an 
excuse for putting heavy duties upon every other 
article he consumes. 5 

But there is another aud most serious view that 
has to be taken of the results that are lilsely to 
be brought about if this proposed remission of 
duty is carried into effect, snd one that will 
make even the Government pause and consider before 
they finally adopt this policy. It is a well-known fact, 
and one that has been repeatedly brought before the 
community in the public press, that tea is most liable 
to adulteration, and that tho Chinaman loses no op- 
portunity of foisting an inferior and adulterated articie 
Open any one tbat willallow him. ‘To such an extent 
has this been done in the past that in Hogland, where 
a special law has been pass¢d authorising confiscation, 
whols cargoes have of{en been destroyed to prevent 
them going into consumption. Iu Victoria and 
Queensland, where specially qualified officers have been 
appointed to prevent the introduct on of inferior 
quality and aulterated tea, shipments are often con- 
dempved and prevented from eutering the ports. Bat 
here in New South Wales no such precattons have 
been taken, The only protection that exists is the fact 
that teas imported are unjier Customs House super- 
vision, and are campled aud weighed by the Custom 
authorities. Take away this solitary though sight 
gua:antee by exempting tea from the payment of duties 
and Custons control, <n} we give a premium to the 
Chinaman to make this colony a receptacle, for all the 
filth and rubbish they can produce, the only act that 
exists againat a lulteration being absolute!y inoperative, 
as its wording precludes the possibility of interfering 
with anything that does notactually endanger human life. 

Such being the actual position in which the Govern- 
ment proposal places the general public, it remains for 
the so-calied “poor working man’’ and the consumer 
generally to judge the amount of kudos they are entitled 
to for propo‘ing to remit the sum of £110,000 duty 
upon tea aud place an extra duty of £836,000 upon all 
the ordinary requirements of everyday, life.—Sydney 
Dvening News. 


CEYLON TEA AVERAGES IN LONDON 
FOR 1891. 


As the last public sale of Ceylon toa for 1891 bas 
been held in London, we give below in tabular form 
the results of Reuter’s and Messrs. Wilson, Smithett 
& Co's telegrams received by us weekly during the 
last twelve months, with similar figures for the pre- 
vious yenr, for the sake of effective comparison. There 
has not been very much fluctuation inthe fizurcs for 
the weekly average; and the monthly figures shew 
even less movement. ‘Tho latter were as follows :— 


MONTHLY AVERAGES DURING 1890 Ann 1891. 


1890. 1891 1890. 1891 

Seale $y ds SURE BIG 
January 0114 O 11% July 0 102 0 9 
February . 0104 100 August...0 10 0 9 
March «w» ©0104 O 10% Sept, QO 112 0° 9F 
April 010s O 10% Oct, we O 114 010 
May 010 O 92 Nov. 0112 0 93 
June 010 O 94 Dec. .. O1L 010 


Pricea during the early part of this year wire higher, 
and in-the latter lower, thai was the caso last year. 

[The above from the local ‘fimes” under- 
rates, wo submit, the fa!l in prices in 1891. In 
1890 the prices never went bolow a monthly average 
of 10}d, In 1891, the prices fer the first four 
months ranged at 11$4, onee reaching ls. Then 
came a drop to below 10d for 5 months, the 
figures for July and August being only 9d. October 
showed 104, November 944, with a recovery to 
10d in Decamber. The record of 1891 is that of 
the lowest prices ever realizsd for Ceylon tea, the 
redeeming feature being the ultimate good effects, 
which we may take to be cortain, of the large 
quantity consumed,—Hp. 7’, A.| 


rice. 
a double origin. 
some writers 
has probably helped to propagate our uses of paddy. 
This 


as bhat with the same 
in Hind. is 
meaning is that of Sansk. bhakta, which is perhaps 


with 


regions certainly was long prior 


THE ORIGIN OF “ PADDY.” 


In reply to the first question put by our corres- 
pondent ‘0. 8. V.” elsewhere, we would quote the 
following from Yule’s ‘‘ Hobson-Jobson”:— 


Paddy, s. Rice in the husk; but the word is 
also, at least in composition, applied to growing 
The word appears to haye, in some measure, 
There is a word batty used by 
on the west coast of India, which 


seems to be the Canarese batta or bhatta, 
‘vice in the husk,’ which is also found in Mahratti 
sense, a word again which 
applied to ‘cooked rice.’ The last 


the original of all these forms. But in Malay pad?, 
Javan. part, is ‘rice in the straw.’ And the direct 


parentage of the word in India is thus apparently 
due to the Archipelago; arising probably out of the 


old importance of the export trade of rice from 
Java (see Lafjles’s Java, i. 239-240, and Crawfuwra’s 
Hist., iii. 345, and Descript.. Dict. 368). Crawfurd 


(Journ. Ind. Arch., iv. 187) seems to think that the 


Malayo-Javanese word may have come from India 
the Portuguese. But this is improbable, for 
as he himself has shown (Desc. Dict., u. s.), the 
word part, more or less modified, exists in all the 
chief tongues of the Archipelago, and even in Mada- 
gascar, the connexion of which last with the Malay 


to the arrival of 
the Portuguese. 


It will be seen from the above that the origin 
of the word ‘‘paddy” is somewhat uncertain. With 
regard to the second question (or rather questions): 
(a) The word ‘“‘paddy” is used generally throughout 
the east by English-speaking persons. (b) This ig 
& more difficult question to answer. There is no 
doubt that the word was introduced into Ceylon 
by the English. The Dutch invariably used the 
Tamil word neli for rice in the husk, following 
the example of the Portuguese in this, Vieyra’s 
Portuguese-English Dictionary has ‘‘nelle, rice that 
has not been peeled.” The word is still current 
in the Ceylon Portuguese. Knox does not mention 
the word ‘‘ paddy” at all; and the first writer 
on Ceylon that we know of who uses the word 
is Pybus, who in the account of his mission 
tothe King of Kandy in 1762 speaks of ‘* paddy 
plantations.” Hugh Boyd in the journal of his 
embassy to Kandy twenty years later also mentions 
“ paddy.” Percival writing at the beginning of this 
century says: ‘‘ What is commonly called paddy 
is a very inferior grain.’ Oordiner writes 
‘““paddee.” From the first of the following 
quotations given by Yule, it will be seen that 
the word was first brought to England from Java 
in the 16th century :— 


1580. ‘‘Certaine Wordes of the naturall language 
of Jaua Paree, vyce in the huske.’—Sir F. 
Drake's Voyage, in Hakl., iv. 246. 

1598. ‘“‘There are also divers other kinds of 
Rice, of a lesse price, and slighter than the other 
Ryce, and is called Batte .’—Linschoten, 70. 

1600. ‘‘In the fields is such a quantity of rice, 
which they call bate, that it gives its name to the 
kingdom of Calou, which is called on that account 
Batecalow.’’—Lucena, Vida do Padre F. Xavier, 121. 

1615... oryzae quoque agri feraces quam 
Batwm incolae dicunt,”’—Jarric, Thesaurus, i. 461. 


1673. ‘‘The Ground between this and the great 
Breach is well ploughed, and bears good Batty.” 
—Fyer, 67, see also 125. But in. the Index he has 
Paddy. 

1798. “The paddee which is the name given to 


the rice, whilst in the husk, does not grow . S 
in compact ears, but like oats, in loose spikes.""— 
Stavorinus, tr. i. 231. 
Wilcocke, the translator of Stayornius, adds the 
following note to the passage quoted above (the 
author is speaking of Java) :— 
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besides many others, are names 


The following, 
its different stages of growth 


applied to rice, in 
and preparation: paddee, original name of the seed : 
oossay, grain of last season; buwinee, the rice-plants 
before transplantation ; bras, or bray, rice stripped of 
its husk; charvoop, rice cleaned for boiling; xassee, 
boiled rice, &c. 
If any reader can give us a reference to paddy 
by any writer on Ceylon earlier than those we have , 
referred to we shall be obliged. 


—_-—_—_—__—_@—_——_—_—_ 
THE FISH LEAF. 


As no one hag answered my questions: 
mening and derivation of thia name. (2) the wause, 
or nature, of this “abortive leaf,” I will say what 
I think about it myeclf. Standing before a recently 
pruncd tree the other cay it occurred to me for the 
first time to give myself a scientific lesson in the 
growth of the flush, and, consequently, in “ pluck- 
ing.’ This proved to be as simple as it was interesting, 
and, in an instant, to make the whole ars of ‘‘ pluck- 
ing” as clear as till then it had been obscure, and 
followed only by rule of thumb. Bat, as in many 
other things, this useful rule is oftem « very sate one, 
as witness the absolutely perfect practice carried on 
by moet Ceylon planters. 

First, then, what is the “ fish-leaf’’? Anyone who 
will take the trouble to examine a new “ shoot ”’— 
whether upon a newly-pruned branch,orfrom the flush- 
ing wood of a tree ready for the knife—it will be seen that, 
the bud itself being too tender to pierce the bark 
or skin of its parent stem, nature has provided a 
stronger and coarser gimlet for this purpose. hig 
gimlet is, in fact, a hollow case composed of two 
sidea, and when once through resolves itself in a 
smooth orifice, or matrix for the passage of the new 
shoot. Once born into the light, the shoot, or flush, 
g‘ows without further aid, each bud in turn deve- 
loping itself into a true leaf. In the case of the tea 
plant this case, or matriz, or vagina, does not wither 
and fall off, but attaches itself to the root of the 
new shoot, which carries its birthcase withit, and thus 
forms two abortive leaves, One (the smallest side 
not always developed) simply ourls round nesr the 
root of the shoot like a tiny whitish fin, while the 
other side of the case (the true fish-leaf) is carried 
further up the shoct and assumes more the appear- 
ance of a true !eaf. I need not moralize on what 
this teaches in regard to plucking, as that is self-evi- 
dent. To duly nourish a new shcot thus formed; ‘either 
a full flow of sapis necessary, as in the case ‘of new 
growth from bare old wood, or a matured leaf on 
g-eener wood, to feed the new shoot growing under 
its protection. 

Now as tothe first question, viz., the name “fish laaf’’? 
All planters know that this is called by the ccolies 
‘ Toppil Elei,” but not many know that being iS 
lated this means the ‘“‘ Navel” leaf, the “navel” 
each new shoot. Now this name in its occ 
correctacss is highly scientific, so much so as to te 
amazing, aud I for one shculd very much like to know 
whence it came. We are apt to look upen our humble 
workers as the opposite of observant and scientific, and 
yet here is a name in common use amongst them more 
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scientific than anything we have invented for the'same { 


purpose. Not that Ramasamy and Minatchy ever think 
of its real signification unless their attention is called 
to it, so far even as the mere nime is concerned, end 
of course all are ignorant alike of the facts absve 
given. Still there 7s this proper and curious name in 
every-day use, and what I ask is, whence came i'? 


And now I come to its designation by the 
European planters, viz. ‘fish-leaf”’! Why ‘fish- 
leat”? This seems a poser, and though I am 


going to give a good guess (so far as Tamil is-con- 
cerne)), 1 do not overlook two important considerations; 
first, that a closer ncqnaintance with the science of 
botany than I possess may furnish an answer to. this 
quevtion, and sccoud, that—if the name originated in 
Assam—Tawil could "have had nothing to do withit, 


though it may be, for all that I know to the coutrary, ‘ 


that the coincidence of language may even then ac- { 
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count for it. Well, then, I do not think it is called 
the “ fizh-leaf,’ because 1t beers much resembljance to 
a fish—though the smaller half of it does look finnish. 

We have already seen that Tamil is not to be despised 
ag an authority, aud, if the term had originated here, 
I should say ‘‘fish-Jeaf” was notbing but a corrupt 
English rendering cf Miin elci, or first, fore, front, pro- 
ceeding, advance leaf. Hither of these words will 
render Mun (going before) in English, and also ocor- 
rectly describe the growth and position of the “‘fish-leaf.” 
But, query, how do we get “fish’’ out of “ miin” ? 
Answer, by the corruption I have already hinted at 
--'miin,” with a fisound, is by Europeans nearly always 
called min, and whereas “‘ miiN” means first, or before, 
‘ort ”? means fish ! R. W. J. 


{Norz sy K4rory Fiirpd.--The above learned dis- 
course onthe ‘ Fish-leaf” is full of most interesting 
and enjoyable reading, avd will no doubt lead us all 
to study with greater pleasure and profit the life- 
history of our flush. But I must take exception to 
the derivation of the Tamil name “ min elei” from 
mun, before: for the zof min is long (as the very 
name Minadchi, jish-cyed, quoted by R. W.J., proves), 
though derived from a root min, to shine, from 
which come minmini puchchi, a glox-worm, and 
minnal, lightning. The 'amils call stars van min, the 
sky fish, and when the sky is spangled with them 
they say the stars minnulirathu, are in shoals! That 
the germ-leaf islike a fish both in shape and colonr f 
never heard anyoue before deny: but it should seldom, 
if ever, be allowed to come to the scales. Thoppul 
elei, navel leat, is certainly extraordinarily scientific, 
and it would be worth while finding ont what the 
North Indian Jabourers eail it.] 


oe a 


Some interesting statistics of agriculture have recently 
been published, from wnich it appears that the largest 
natural hive in the world is the mammoth cave of 
Kentucky, which has been taken possession of by 
myriads of bees. The great bee-master is Mr. Harbison, 
of California, who owns 6,000 hives. In Greece there 
are 30,000 hives, in Denmark 90, 000, in Russia 110,000, 
in Belgium 900,000, in Holland 940,000, in France 
950,000, in Germany 1,450,000, in Austria 1,550,000, 
and in the United States 2,800,000 hives. It is cal- 
culated that a bee sucks 218,750 flowers for every ounce 
of honey.—Globe. 

Tue DELIVERIES of CEYLON TEA In LoNDON 
for 11 months ended November were, in 1889 
28,443.0001b.; in 1890 34,880,000 lb., an increase of 
6,337,000 lb.; in 1891 49,362,000 Jb., an excess over 
the previous year of no less than 14,482,0001b. This 
was, no doubt, largely the result of low prices ; but 
the prices of Indian were also low without leading 
to a proportionate increase, while in China there 
has been a large decrease. With due care in prepa- 
ration, there seems no fear that Ceylon will preserve 
its leading position in the markets. The deliveries 
of our teas for 1891 in :ondon must have been 
about 53% millions of lb; and counting exports to 
Australia and other places direct the world’s con- 
sumption of Ceylon tea must have been 57 mil- 
lions of Ib. 

Tur Ric—E Crorp 1n Burma.—The report reseived 
from the local administration on the prospects of the 
crop on 3lst December is as follows:—‘‘The area 
under paddy cultivation in the ten chief rice-producing 
districts of Lower Bnrma is now estimated at 4,107,562 
acres, or 191,374 acres more than the actuals of last 
year and 34, 222 acres less than the area reported last 
month. The areas repor'ed trom Akyab and Shwesyin 
are unchanged, while there sm»Il decreases in Han- 
thawaddy, Tharawaddy, Prome, Bassein, Henzada, and 
Amherst. Pegu reports a further decrease of 16,463 
acres due to destruc'ion by flocds: The crop esti- 
mates are the same a3 last month excepted in the case 
of Tharrawaddy where a sixteen-anna crop is now 
expected, Itis estimated that thire will be availab!e 
for export 1,215,500 tous of cargo rice, equivalent 
to 20,601,690 cwt. of cleaned rice, including what is 
required "for Upper Burma,” 
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THE COMMERCE. OF CEYLON 
FOR 1891. 

The Export TRADE of Ceylon during the year 
1891 compares yery favourably as regards the 
chief articles of export with that of the two 
preceding years, indicating a further advance 
towards the condition of prosperity that prevailed 
during the period when coffee cultivation was 
flourishing and formed the ohief staple export 
of the island. 

The revenues of the country show a satisfac- 
tory increase aS compared with past years; and 
it ig probable that the prosperity of the island 
generally rests at the present moment on a 
more assured and substantial basis than has 
existed at any time during the past decade. 

The danger that appears to threaten in the 
future is the over-production of TEA, which now 
forms our chief article of export, and upon the 
cultivation of which the revenues of the country 
directly and indirectly to a very great extent 
depend. When it is considered that the export has 
increased from eo 34,048,085 lb. in 1889 


to So 46,911,554 Ib. in 1890 
and -. 68,274,420 lb, in 1891 

with probable further ; 
increase to -» 85,000,000 lb: in 1892 


it is obvious that unless the consumption of 
Ceylon tea increases largely so as to compensate 
for the increased production «range of such low 
prices may be looked for as will serve to largely 
neutralize the benefits that might be expected to 
ocour from the larger exports and in some cases 
render the cultivation of tea altogether unprofi- 
table, 

The tea planters and merchants of Ceylon are 
by no means oblivious of this danger; and strenu- 
ous efforts are being made in various directions 
to introduce Ceylon tea into countries where it 
igs either not known or where the consumption is 
so small as to afford room for inerease, A large 
measure of success has so far attended the efforts 
made with this end in view, and it is hoped that 
the opportunity afforded by the Chicago Exhibition 
of advertising Ceylon tea will result in a greatly 
increased consumption in Oanada and the United 
States of America and the creation of a» demand for 
our produat in the Central and South American 
States, The colonies of Australasia took in 1891 
3,210,598lb, against 2,559,9011b. in 1890 and Ceylon 
tea is becoming known in various parts of the 
world from Teheran in. Persia to Samoa in 
Polynesia, and Tobago in the West Indies to 
Algeria in the Mediterranean. 

Next to the marked inorease in the exports of 
tea, the most noticeable feature in the export list 
is the greatly decreased export of cINCHONA BARK— 
the quantity sentaway being only 5.679,339 lb. in 1891 

against 8,728,836 lb, in 1890 
and 14,838,402 lb. in 1886 
when the cultivation was at its maximum. 

The growing of this drug now attracts but 
little attention ; and seeing that the unit of quinine 
has fallen in price, from 25 cents in 1885 to 6 
cents, the present price in the local market, it 
is perhaps not to be regretted that a cultivation 
subject to such fluctuation, and of so precarious 
a nature, has fallen into desuetude. 

The exports of corren for the last three years 
have remained almost stationary at about 87,000 
owt.; and it appears probable that the export will 
average about this quantity for some years to come. 
The shipments now to @ great extent form the 
yield of estates situated in districts where climatic 
conditions and superior soil have enabled the trees 
to a to some extent the ravages of the coffee 
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leaf fungus, the cultivation of these 
being still profitable, 
reduced yield per acre. 

The yield of Cacao has to some extent increased; 
the exports being 20 532 cwt. in 1891 

against 15,981 cwt. in 1890 

and 19,054 owt. in 1889 
The difficulties attending the !cultivation of cAgsAo 
in large plantations lessen the probability. of the 
exports increasing largely in the future. The 
cultivation of cacao in village gardens appears 
however to be increasing, if the numerous small 
parcels brought to market by native dealers may 
be taken as an {indication of this development. 

The increased exports of CINNAMON and COCONUT 
o1L are probably due more to a favourable season 
than to a development of cultivation; and 
as regards the latter item to a decrease in 
the quantity of copra exported for manufacture 
into oil in other countries, The disastrous famine 
in Russia has affected the exports of copra to 
that country, the shipments that usually take place 
in September and October not having this year 
gone forward; ; 

A new and interesting item of export appearing in 
the export list of the Ceylon Ohamber of Commarce 
iS DESICATED COoooNUT, the manufacture of which— 
and other products derived from nuts—affords 
employment to a large number of labouxers is both 
male and female in Colombo and elsewhere, For- 
merly the nuts were exported intact for manufacture 
at the port of delivery ; but the superior quality 
of the shredded and desiccated kerne! obtained from 
the nuts ina fresh condition has led to the de- 
velopment of a local industry that has already 
assumed some importance, Concurrently with the 
shipment of the desiccated nut the export of 
coconuts hag fallen off from 11,907,969 in 1890 to 
6,699,403 in 1891. 

The import TRADE of Oeylon during 1891 has 
not been exceptionally active or profitable, but the 
business has been done on a less unstable basis 
than during the preceding year, the violent fluc- 
tuation in exchange which took place in 1890, 
and which caused the import trade to be attended 
with a maximum of risk, not having been repeated 
in 1891. The sterling equivalent of the rupee 
during the year has averaged about Is 5d, while in 
1890 it fluctuated between 1s 53d and Is 94d, 


a 


PLANTING SUMMARY OF 1891; 
WITH ROUGH FORECASTS FOR 1892. 


Tra,—An increase of over 22,000,000 lb. in our 
exports in one year is calculated to throw over us the 
shadw of the cloud of over-production. Still there 
are two or three very good reasons why the producer 
should lay before the consumer his belief that 
Ceylon tea in 1892 will only run about 75,000,000 lb. 

First and foremost, that there is no such large 
increase of land coming from partial into full 
bearing or from unproductiveness to partial bearing. 

Second, that it is very unlikely we shall have a 
season in 1892 such as we had in 1891, especially in 
the first 6 months of the year. In 1891, 13,000,000 lb. 
of the 22,000,0U0 lb. increase were shipped in that 
period. 

Third, we aro plucking finer. On one large 
estate the manager, working on the lines of 1891, 
estimated 240,000 lb. in 1892. He received instrne- 
tions to pluck finer and only to estimate 200,000 Ib. 
Another large estate in the lowcountry manufac- 
tured 250,000 lb. 1891. Itis only estimated to give 
the same quantity in 1892. 

Tho estates eyerywhere look in good heart, The 


properties 
notwithstanding a greatly 
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RE ET A I ES ce ce a 


Indian tea man need not hug the delucion prevalent 
among the planting community there that our 
production is only a flash in the pan. As for our 
China friends, they ‘“‘are not in it,” Sir Andrew 
Clark to the contrary. Improved machinery and 
withering accommodation are everywhere being 
placed or provided in our tea factories; so that we 
shall not have such terribly low averages as we had 
in 1891, 

Lasour, which at one time was so scarce (in the 
beginning of 1891), is now more abundant. 

Oorree for the last 3 years has been exported 
up to 80,000 owt. It will probably run down to 
70,000 in 1893. The coffee in fields of tea over 3 
years old has no chance. 

CIncHONA went down 3,000,000 lb. in 1891, and 
for all it brings to the owners in the way of cash, 
it might cease to be an article of export. No one is 
doing anything in the way of planting fresh 
supplies, excepting, perhaps, a few plants of 
Ledgeriana. 

Cocao has jumped up 5,000 owt. in 1891 over 
1890, and it may run up another 5,000 owt. in 1892, 
as judicious shade is being cultivated and fields that 
were previously barren are now yielding 1 cwt. to 
2 cwt. per acre. Continued wet weather has done 
harm to the fruit-bearing in the last half of the year, 
but moisture in the long run must tell on this 
product for good. 

Tosacoo.—The less said about this product the 
better. It has been a regular ‘will o’ the wisp.” 

CarpaMom is not a general cultivation, being 
mostly confined to the dwellers in Rangala and 
Medamahanuwara. : 

TimBER cultivation has received great attention 
in 1891, and the fruits of it will be seen in a year or 
two in the improved appearance it will give tea 
estates, compared to what coffee estates presented. 


he  — 
THE OEYLON FOREST DEPARTMENT. 


The following brief notes will give an idea of some 
of the operations in which this department has 
been engaged during the past year :— 

(1) Surveys of forest by the Survey Department 
have been made, confined chiefly to the fuel reserves 
near Mirigama, the forests near Battuloya, North- 
Western Province, and the Kalugala forest in the 
Kurunegals district, North-Western Province, &c. 

(2) Reservations of forests and village forests have 
been published in the Government Gazettes, 

(3) Forest Ordinance.—The draft of the amended 
forest ordinance only requires one more reading in 
Council. The chief feature is that the Government 
may place the Conservator in direct charge of re- 
served forests. : : 

(4) Plantations.— (8) Ralway fuel plantations at Gal- 
boda about 300 acres:—Grevilles, eucalyptus robusta, 
pithecolobium dulcis, pterocarpus indicus, hal, hora, 
pitbecolobium saman, &c, j 

(b) Strip plantations at Nanuoya planted with blue 
gum, eucalyptus robusta and others, acacia melanoxylon 
and decurreng, some cryptomeria japonica and pinus 
longifolia. 

(¢) Badulla.—Patans plantations have been extended, 
grevillea chiefly. Haputale.—Strip plantations have 
been extended, chiefly eucalyptus robusta. 

(d) Puttalam.—Teak plantations have been extended 
and the older portions trimmed. p 

(e) Eastern Provinee.—Teak chenas have received 
attention, and eomething has been done in the way of 
weeding and refilling: é 

(£) Ratnapura.—The Para rubber plantations have 
been extended. i j 

(5) Timber Operations :—Supply to public depot.— 
Ohief works, Badulla Kachcberi and hospital, Anuradha- 
pura hospital, &o., sleepersof red doon from Sabara- 
gemuwe 6nd kumbuk from Central Province and North- 


Western Province, supplied to public. Looal demand 
met. Also felling of ebony in North-Central Province for 
Ohina market, only a small quantity aoctioned, but 
fethced excellent prices. Saticwood export to Eng- 
land has been started, with a brisk demand. Halmilla, 
export to India reduced. 

(6) Miseellaneous.— (a) Chena cultivation was brought 
under further control. 

(b) Steam saw-mill received and sent to Battioalos. 

(¢) Elephant establishment started ; there were three 
elephants, one died. 

(d) Very complete and interesting collections of 
timber and minor produce exhibited at the Agri- 
Horticultural Show. 


an 


AGRIOULTURAL EDUCATION IN 1891. 


The work at the School of Agriculture has been 
most satisfactory, to judge from the report read 
by the Superintendent, and the comments made 
by the speakers, on the occasion of the prize giving 
in November. The classes consisted of 26 studenta 
—all resident pupils except two day scholars. Six 
of these passed out at the end of the year having 
gained certificates of merit after a two years’ course 
of training at the School. ‘The labours of the 
Agricultural Instructors have also been attended 
with good results, as is evinced by the fact that 
applications for their services continue to be made 
by Government Agents and Assistant Agents, while 
the Government has sanctioned the employment 
of six extra men during the present year. An area 
of 40 acres of land adjoining the School was granted 
by the Government for experimental cultivation, 
and a good type of stud bull was imported from 
India, to be stationed at the School. It is likely 
that the matter of improving the native stock of 
the island will be taken up in a more active way 
in the future, and that during the present year a 
veterinary surgeon will be added to the staff of the 
School. Schemes are also in contemplation whereby 
a technical branch will be grafted on the School, 
and the various establishments for training teachers 
will be centralized at the School of Agriculture. 


ee 
THE FISH LEAF. 


Tam much beholden to “KarolyFiirdo” for his friendly 
and instructive notice of my short paper on this germ 
leaf, or birthcase, or navel of the tea flush. He has 
given us quite an interesting lesson in Tamil, more 
about which further on. 

Seeing my ‘discourse’ in print, I observe one or 
two expressions that may draw upon me adverse 
criticism. For instance, ‘‘ the whole art of plucking” is 
a large order, and may be misconstrned. Neverthe- 
less it correctly describes the revelation that flashed 
into my mind, in ‘fan instant,’—and not only the 
whole art of plucking, but the whole art of pruning 
also. By this I merely mean the fundamental law 
underlying both operations, independent of age, soil, 
jat, climate and condition of the bushes. How each 
of these things affect both operations in actual 
practice, isanother matter, and might easily be told, 
if that were my object, which—beivg only the name 
and nature of the Fish Ieaf—I have nothing to do 
with. 

That part of my paper where [ attempt to fix Min-elet 
(fish-leat) upon Mun elei (first-leaf) was rather ajeu-de- 
mots than a serious intention, because—esI explained, 
Tamil came too late on the field. I never heard the 
coolies call it ‘“ Mun-elei” (though I have ponted 
out to them it would not be a bad name for it), 
and, frankly, I do not believe it has anything to do 
with it. After re:ding “Karoly Fird6’s” note minmin 
pootcht (glow worm), minnal (lightening) van min, 
(stars) and Minatchy (fish-eyed maiden) will remain 
fixed in my memory, and also the root “min” to 
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shine,—which, by the way, almost points to the fact 
that Minatchi would be best rendered Bright-eyed 
than Fish-eyed, following Vellatchi (light eyed, or 
silver eyed), Tangatchi (golden-eyed, as well as 
younger sister). But I suppose there isa difference 
between ‘Achi” (a mother), and “ Adchi,” which 
probably comes from some root meaning eye. “ Karoly 
Fiiroé "is better able to explain. Most u’s are pro- 
nounced as i (in pin) by tbe coolies, so that I don’t quite 
follow “K, F.” in objecting that mun and min are easily 
confounded ; but cooly-Tamul (or Tamil) is doubtless 
a fearful and wonderful thing. I owe my knowledge 
of the meaning of ‘‘ Toppul elei” to a Tamil gentle- 
man of the Edinburgh University, and Ifound the 
coolies had to think twice before they could see the 
connection, W.Jd. 
Nore sy Karozty Furpo.—It 1s quite refreshing to 
find anyone taking interest in anything beyond the 
mere routine of tea manufacture, and going into the 
why and wherefrom as“ R. W. J.” is doing. I quite 
concede that in Tamil short ¢ and wv and long? and w 
are interchangeable, but what I cannot admit is thet 
short « is ever pronounced, like long 7, or that mun 
could ever become mio.-,And nowlam forry to see 
that “R. W. J.” has flown off ata tangent regarding 
the achchis. Kam-adchi moans “ love-eyed”’ or * amo- 
rous-eyed ”; but Velleichchi (the white woman) is 
only the feminine form of Velleiyan: and Tangachchi 
is the fem, of thambi, younger brother, which is a 
contraction of Tham-piv, after one’s self, as can be 
seen by the forms um-bi, your younger brother: 
em-bi, our younger brother &c. Karory Furpo. 
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SALE OF PLANTATIONS IN 1891. 


District. A ba Es- Sold by Purchaeed by 
tate. 
Maskeliya Dotala Executors of AR 
Campbell-Johnston G B de Mow- 
bray, R35,000, 
Kelani Val- 
ley Mt. Gregory 
alias Broadlans J M Zulueta, and 
Deare Do, R12,600 
Dikoya Lr. Dotlegalla). Trustees of late 


Mr. Alexander Frith, Sands & 

Co., £2,600. 
Ambagamua Hyndford (Fiscal’s Sale) David Reid, R32,755 
Pussellawa Harmony J R Grant Heirs of Colonel 
Lillie, R45,000, 


Rogart }F D Mitchell AP a 
Kalutara and Donald ane eee 
ae: Land) Mackay ' Booth, £3,500. 
Dimbvla Holyrood 
West @s Duff Ceylon Tea Plan- 
tations Co., £15,000 
eee Hh Ease, jeu uted Co., 
Laggala and A Mac- Manchester, 
Salad kenzie £4,500. 
Do Hattanwella 
& Rock Park EG Reeves Do, £3,300. 
Badulla Mortlake Alex,Thomson GS Duff and 
Col. R J Daw- 
son, R10,000._ . 
Dikoya Mayfair C. J. Backhouse A Anson, £6,500 
Kelani Val- 
ley Elston (jshare) C Byrde HQ iarrigon, 
4,400. 
Ambalangoda Sinnegeda and 
Bellevue (coco- 
nut) E, Produce and 
Estates Co, F W.= Byrde, 
5 BR20,0.0. 
Dimbula Thornfield (¢ 
share) G BSparkes Wm.Mackenzie, 
Dikoya Lower Adelaide GH Withers Scottish Ceylon 
i Tea Co,, R30,000 
Dimbula Ardallie Scottish Trust 
and Loan Co., 
Ltd. CeylonTea Plan- 
lation Oo,, Ltd., 
. £7,000. 
Kelani Val } Moralioya 
ley -, Pathragalla Ceylon and Ori- 
Wilson Jeronis Pieris }onutal Inv. Cor- 
Kalutara Deegalla poration. 
Narthupane 
Hewaheta . 
Upper Part of Mool- 
oyakelo = Williams R J d’Esterxe 


R12,100, 


SS 


District. Nameof Estate: Sold by. Purchaged by. 
Madulsima Heathstock J McInnes Capt. Hamilton 
Gordon. 
Dimbula Avoca Miss Layard W LT Marshall 
R52,000. 
Wattegama Wattegama Major Gwatkin H J Vollar. 
Dikoya Lyvford | H AClaremoot A R_ Lewia, 
£10,000. 
Dimbula Yoxford Bariog Bros, Ceylon Tea Plan- 


tation Co,, Lt 


£18,000, 
Dikoya Lower Arslena T O Anderson ce] vs pene 
500, 
Dikoya St. Leys (4 
share) do J W Holt, £3,000 
Kelani Val- 
ley Mipitiakand 
(4) share R Porter Kennedy and 
Evans, £5,000, 
Dimbula Wattegodde Arbuthnot, La- 
tham & Co, Consolidated Eee 
tates Oo., Ltd. 
£30,000. 
Yakdessa Kandaloya (} 
shere) T S Dobree Dickenson, Ak- 
royd & Co. 
Badulla St. Mary’s Col.Coml.Co. Oapt. H Gordon, 
New Galway Glenshee Brown and Mar- 
tin RIC Bowie, 
: ° 
Ambagamuwa Mt. Jean Alston, Scott & 
Co, Frith, Sands & 
Co., R2,400. 
Dimbula Rathnillokelle Elias & Co, Oeylon Tea Plan- 
: tation, Co., Ltd., 
£5,000, 
Dikoya North Cove 
(i share) AR Lewis Thos. Farr, 
£5,000. 
Do Bridwell and 
Kirkoswald 
(4 share) A  Fetherston- 


haugh ©. Fethersten- 
haugh, £30,500. 
Udapussel- 
lawa Eskdale and 
Liddesdale Norman Grieve Standard Tea 
Co. Ceylon, 
Ltd., £1,600, 
Do St. Leonards R K_ Shuttle- 
worth Do, £14,000. 
Dimbula Glasgow Cross & Ballardie Glasgow Tea 


Co., £14,609; 


Dikoya Dunkeld Redfern, Alex- 
ander & Co. Dunkeld Tea 
Co. Ltd., 810,600. 
Do Castlereagh Kelly and Trus. 
; tees of Mrs, 
Kelly Castlereagh Co, 
tid., 16,500. 
Kurunagala Delgolla Laurie and Fox Delgolle Co. 
Dimbula St. George and 
Woodlake (3 
share) Chores Strachan 
3000. 
Rakwana Springwood, 
Barra and 
Ranweltenne Shand’s Trus- 
tees Assiatic Oo. of 
,\Ceylon, Ltd,, 
£25,000 (P) 
TS 


NOTES ON PRODUCK AND FINANCE, 


Last WEEx’s SAEs or T'ra.—The demand for Indiam 
tea, says the Produce Markets Review, continues active, 
anda large business has been transacted in‘all kinds, 
The fond =ney: of the market is stronger, more parti- 
cularly for the medium and lower grades the latter 
having risen from 3d to 3d, and from the lowest 
point about $d. Notwithstanding this advance, prices 
are quite 14d lower than at this time last year, and 
providing there is no further material increase in 
values, there is no reason to anticipate any check 
in the satisfactory demand. On the other hand, if 
any attempt to force up prices to an unjustifiable 
level Met with any measure of success, it would be 
suxe to stop the demand, and similar unsatisfactory 
results to those experienced in the early part of 
the year would have again to be contended with. 
The quantity of Ceylon tea offered has_ again 
been small, and prices are firmer. The demand 
from the country has somewhat diminished, chiefly 
owing no doubt to the Sen nnees of Indian teas, 
which at the moment, except where Ceylon dayour ig 
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demanded, undoubtedly show superior value. The 
quality of the imports during the week has shown a 
slight improvement, and as reports from the island 
point to. better weather, teas of good quality may be 
on the way. Java teas are much neglected except for 
export, for which the demand is rather more active. 
The arrivals for the week are:—The ‘Clan Bucha- 
nan,’ “Golconda,” ‘‘ Mira,” and ‘“ Legislator,’’ from 
Calcutta and Colombo; ‘ City of Canterbury,” from 
Calcutta; and the ‘‘Oroya,” from Colombo. Notwith- 
standing the near approach of the Christmas holidays, 
says the Grocer, the quantity of Indian tea brought 
forward has continued heavy, reaching 32,385 packages, 
which, it is satisfactory to say, met an active demand, 
and were nearly all taken off with a healthier com- 
petition than for some time past, at a further slight 
advance. The common sorts are gradually recovering 
from the recent depression, and are now qd to $d per lb. 
déarer. than they were a fortnight ago. The better 
and strong-liquoring kinds also have been more readily 
purchased, and still form the smallest proportion of the 
general supply.--A. and C. Mail, Dec 25. 


i 
DOOM DOOMA THA COMPANY, LIMITa ,- 
The following circular has been issued tothe sh . 
holders':—“*I beg to inform you that at a meetil0§ 
of the directors of this company, held on the 16th 
inst., it was resolved to declare an interim dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. upon the whole capital of 
the. company, uamely:—To the A shares, 5 
per cent.; to the B shares, 5 per cent.; to the 
ordinary shares, 5 per cent. In’ conformity with 
this resolution, I have now the pleasure to forward 
a dividend warrant for the amount due to you, as 
per accompanying statement. I am instructed by 
my directors to inferm you that the total tea crop 
of this seasons, including that of the Samdang 
Garden (about 98,000 lb.) amounts to 1,120,960 lb. 
as compared with 893,890 lb. last year. The sales 
up to date of 733,337 lb. in London have averaged 
10 ;15-16d. per lb., as compared with the average to 
same date last year of 590,498 lb. at Is 0 3-32d 
per lb., or with the total 1890 average of 1s Ojd 
per lb.—I am, yours obediently, EH. G. Rock, 
Secretary.”—A. and C. Mail, Dec. 25. 

ws SSS SS 


SAPPHIRES AND RUBIES IN SIAM, 


The first annual ordinary meeting of the above 
company took place on Monday. — : 

“Lord Thurlow, the chairman, in speaking at some 
length, said that matters were progressing as favour- 
ably as could be expected in the. face of the many 
difficulties they had had to contend with. : 

Mr. C. Preston Gibbons, who was at the head of their 
affairs in Siam, had been dangerously ill, and the fever 
so prevalent in that country had at first attacked many 
of the men on the fields. ‘he company, he continued, 
had now. taken possession of nine square miles of 
gem-producing ground, and the result had been 
210,000 carats of sapphires and rubies, 40,000 carats 
of which had already come to hand, a second con- 
sienment of 130,000 carats being expected shortly. 
They had as yet not exported any expensive ma- 

*¢hinery, trusting rather to the simple appliances by 
which the natives were accustomed to extract the 
gems. They would not risk sending out expensive 
machinery, &c., until they had extended their busi- 
ness sufficiently. He ‘regretted to say that the bank 
halance in London was very small, and that they 
would have tomake a call of 2s. 6d.in the £ payable 
on Jan. 15th: "Lhis would enable them to keep the 
concern going for six months. He did not think 
a further call would be necessary, as they were 
receiving consignments of stones for disposal, unless 
they extended their operations largely. e congratu- 
lated the shareholders on their excellent staff, both in 
Sijarn and in London, and also on their relations with the 
Siamese Royal Family and Government, who were 
largely interested in the undertaking, and, whose 
patronage would contribute greatly to the suecess 
of the company. In conclusion, he moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts, ‘The motion having been 
unanimously agreed upon, the meeting closed with 
‘he vaual yote of thanks.—H. and C, Mail, Dec, 25, 
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A GUIDE TO RICE-GROWING. 


Near the end of the last century the reign- 
ing Emperor of China, Kanghi, the second of 
the present dynasty, impelled by the importance 
of the rice industry in the Flowery Land, and 
to show his solicitude for the welfare of his 
subjects, published a sort of guide to rice-grow- 
ing. This curious work (dated 1796), which sug- 
gests to the Huropean mind that the Hmperor 
compiled it when in a playful mood and rather 
as an amusement than out of regard for the 
welfare of his subjects, has been rendered into 
English, and as it may be of interest to our 
readers we produce the translation (kindly lent 
by Mr. Alex. Macpherson) in full. It should be 
mentioned that each of the short descriptive 
verses given below is accompanied by a picture :— 

Soakine THE Rice SEED. 

The rains have fallen and brought water to our 
cottage gate. 

Immerse your bamboo baskets of seed in the 
limpid waters, and soon the precious grain sprouts 
will show forth. 

It is now that outdoor preparations begin. 

Sacrifice the fowl to greet the opening spring, 
and offer up your prayers for an abundant harvest. 

Let the plough do its work from morning till night. 

PLOUGHING. 

Good! The water in the fields has accumulated 
to the depth of a plough. 

How beautiful to see the vernal foliage casting 
its shade on the land. 

Aged asIamIdelight to saunter from the cottage 
door, and with the aid of my staff I come to watch the 
water buffalo laboriously wading the muddy flats. 

Alas! in how many years gone by have I put 
my shoulder to the plough! 

; HarRowine. 

With my bamboo hat I brave the morning mist, 

With my bamboo leafcoat I resist the rains of spring. 

See the poor buffalo. 

The mud is four hoofs in depth, but who will 
say that he works harder than I, the man behind, who 
from morn to eve stand till my legs ache with fatigue? 

; Rakine. 

Off with your coat and out to your work. 

Harness the buffalo and rake all the fields. 

Such is the morning cry. 

Now, soon will the sun be sinking in the west, 
and already I hear the song of returning woodmen. 

Ah, my good buffalo! thou art quickly to go home 


‘and enjoy your evening swim. 


HARROWING. 

Wo! Steady, my beast. 

Now, gentle reader, while your rustic friend reins in 
his buffalo, please take a glimpse at his native village. 
A single row of thatched cottages along the margin of 
a lake backed by bamboos and other foliage, and there 
you see a specimen of quiet Chinese rural life. 

‘Sowine. 

The land is prepared, the grain is sprouted. 

Entering the field with each a basket on his arm, 

We walk backwards, and with a wave of the hand 
deftly disperse the seed. . 

Ere a tew days have elapsed the tender blades 
will be bending before the wind. 

Thus by a picul of seed may a fullharvest be reaped. 

THe Hirsr SHoorts. 

The warmth of spring has started the seed, ‘de, 

And with staff in hand and a youngster by my si 

I hobble out to see the first green blades; 

This is the first result of this year’s work; 

But how much more is there yet to be done. 

MANurRING. 

Our system of agriculture has been handed down 
to us by our forefathers. 

Without manure mother earth will not yield in 
abundance. ~ r 

Such is a portion of our labour. 

Let us hope that we shall reap abundantly. 

TRANSPLANTING, 


The young plantshaye reared theiz heads above water} 
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Fathers and sons all lend a hand to transplanting. 
We gather up the plants in bundles sufficient to 
fill the hand. : 
We will plant them east and west in the broad fields. 
TRANSPLANTING. 
At early morn we began our work. ; 
The plants must be sown in straight lines and 
evenly apart. f 
With the bundle on the left arm we plant with 
the right. pet Y 
Beginning from the left each hisline towards theright. 
Amidst song and talk thus we pass the day. 
This is the husbandman’s busiest of times. 
WEEDING. 
The rains have been falling, 
The plants have taken root, 
But the weeds have started and are invading the soil. 
They must be eradicated as should all evil things. 
So up to ow knees in mud we walk between the 
plants, é 
And with the hand pluck up these noxious foes. 
SECOND WEEDING. 
Tf you take off your coat the sun will scorch your 
back. 
Although wearing a hat the perspiration trickles 
down one’s neck. 
But can we refuse to brave the heat of the day ? 
Whoo! the work is very hot, 
But here come the good ladies 
With a pitcher of tea and something to eat, 
And see, they bring the little youngster. 
Is it that he may take an early lesson in agriculture? 
WEEDING. 
The paddy grows up, right glad are we, 
But yet another weeding, or ill ’t will be. 
To get our daily meal how hard it is, 
For all our toil and labour 
Is but with the view to fill the stomach, 
IRRIGATING. 
There was a man of the time of Sung, : 
Because the paddy grewslowly he pulledit up an inch, 
And returning boasted how he made things grow. 
There was a man of the Tang Dynasty 
Who watered his field with a cup 
And thought he would do what others could not; 
But we of this wise generation, 
We use chains, pumps, and buckets, 
And never do such foolish things. 
ReEaPine. 
With our backs bent well to our work 
The sickles ply from right to left. 
Come, boys, and gather up the leavings, 
The sun is already in the western horizon. 
Burdened with the fruit of the soil 
We return with joy to our humble homes. 
STACKING. 
See the stacks how they rise on high, 
There, then, are our winter supplies ; 
Our minds are at rest, 
For we have plenty to eat, 
And our labour is easy from this time forth. 
THRASHING, 
When the hoar frost sets in 
The leayes begin to fall and the weather is fine 5 
This is the time we choose for thrashing. 
From the open space before the cottage 
The noise of flails resounds afar ; 
The fowls pick up the straying grain, 
And the black crows sit kwaing on their perches 
around, 
PounpinG. 
The rustling sound of wind is heard without, 
he noise of pounding goes on within, 
We pound the grain by hand in a tub, 
We pound it also by working with the feet, 
And while this scene goes on 
A neighbour may be drops in; 
To tall of crops and other things. 
STING. 
Before the winnow the grain must pass the sieye 
Fine work it is for our arms, 
With a bamboo copse to shelter us from the wind, 
A youthful wife from the window looking on, 
And the krigh{ sun spreading warmth axound, 


The time passes busily but pleasantly along. 
‘WINNOWING. 
The wind is high and good for winnowing, 
The grain drops down with noise like rain, 
While the chaff being light is blown with the wind. 
As we fill our baskets and measure what ’s left 
We are thankful that with plenty we are blessed. 
HuLiine. 
The husk has been, you’ye seen, removed ; 
There is the skin of the grain to go; 
The wherefore of it’s ground between two stones, 
Three men to push and pull and one to erye 
he while 3 
And one more sifting, and the grain is rice for 
human kind. 
STORING. 
It is winter, the weather is very cold, 
Many of us seek warmth in the sun without, 
While our cattle we house secure from the wind. 
See how we store the rice in bulk, 
The officials will now come to collect their tax. 
Returnina ‘THANKS. 
The spades and forks are now put away, 
The sieves and baskets no longer required. 
One year’s operations have thus rotated, 
And on our knees before our altar god 
We give offering and thanks for blessings yvouch- 
safed. 
— Queenslander. 


SOUTH WYNAAD NOTKS. 


Jan, 2nd, 1892,—* ie * There is no blotting 
out the fact that though on some estates, crop this 
year has beon all that could be desired, on others, 
it has proved a failure, perhaps the more keenly felt 
on account of the previons brave promise, so pleasantly 
held out to us at blossoming time. Tho blossom of 
1891 was an exceptionally fine one, and to all ap- 
pearance it set with every prospect of success. This 
was followed on some estates by wave after wave 
of leaf disease, Still crop remained visible in most 
satisfactory quantities upon the leafless branches. 
The first result of such denudation was that the 
berries dropped off in large numbers, the next, that 
the trees, uusheltered and sapless, refused to ripen 
their fruit, and thia either blackened and shrivelled 
up, or remained green and unfit for pulping. As I 
write, whole fields are to be seen here and there 
as greon as though we were in September instead 
of January. Another effect of the continued leaf 
disease is, that much of the coffee, apparently per- 
fectly good, contains, when pulped, a large pro- 
portion of floaters, whilst amongst the parchment 
are to be found many discoloured and spotted 
beans. All these little difficulties have consider- 
ably taken the gilt off our gingerbread, and if we 
in South Wynaad depended entirely upon Ooffee 
Arabica, it would be anything but a bright look 
out for most of us. The high prices help us to and 
we can heartily rejoice with those fortuoates whose 
crops have turned out trumps: and as I have 
always said, there is noneedfor us'to strike our col- 
ours because one industry in one locality is more or 
less a failure. 

We are perfectly and thankfully conscious that other 
things willgrow and fliurish in Wynaad, and that 
ouly money and enterprise are neededto msakeus pros- 
perous again, At the same time, from what I see just 
round me, I venture to doubt the wisdom of stating 
that the prospects of coffee Arabica are entirely flour- 
ishing. The young fields may look well and promise 
hopefully, but with the soil and atmosphere saturated 
as they undoubtedly are by vastatrix germs, it would 
be absurd for us to suppose that our enemy is con: 
quered. That this is not a mere craze of my own, as 
some of your correspondents have asserted, is proved, 
for my statement is practically supported by the fact 
that avery considerable acreage has already been 
planted up in Wynaad with Liberian coffee, and that 
almost every one who objected to the idea twelve 
months ago, is now acknowledging the force of such visi- 
bleargumentsas abandoned estates provide, and making 
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the most of every available acre forthe cultivation of 
Liberian. I have heard several discussions on the sub- 
jects of grafting and inarching, andi know that here, 
grafted and inarched plants of Arabica and Liberian 
have been procured from Bangalore for the purpose of 
studying the process carefully, but from what 1 can 
gather, it isnot generally regarded as likely to be of 
much use, the argument agaivst it being, that it is the 
delicate thin leaves of the coffee Arabica which are 
susceptible to disease, andthat merely grafting cannot 
alter their texture, or thicken them sufficiently to en- 
able them to resist the germs; whilst grafting Li- 
berian upon Arabica is ridiculous on the fece of it, for 
surely the Liberians own sturdy roois must be the 
most suitable for its well being. 

There is a good deal of talk about tea; and Iam 
very glad to say, something a great deal moro solid 
besides talk. Two well-known properties hereabouts 
are now being opened for tea, end reliable ramours 
hints at an Agricultural Company, with tea for its 
principal product, which is to be started before long. 
This will embrace some old abandoned estates, as weil 
as properties still in cultivation, all admirably situated 
for the purpose, and this should prove a good step 
in a new direction. There can be no doubt whatever 
as to the suitability of Wynaad for a _ tea-growing 
country, and its introduction, practically, should com- 
mence @ new and prosperous era for usall. It does 
not take so long to come into bearing as Liberian, 
which is also an advantage, and so far such as has 
been grown here, has apparently been exempt from 
disease of any sort. An experienced Oeylon planter 
lately gave it as his opivion that this distriot was 
in every way good for tea; and expressed hia surprise 
that it had so long been a neglected string to our 
bow. I hope in my next to tell you more of what 
I am at present only at liberty to mention as a 
rumour. We are boaginning to cry out forrain. There 
has been none since the middle of November, and 
the country bas begun to dry up considerably, which 
naturally causes us some anxiety on account of our 
young plantings. There is a really five show of wood 
for next vear, and the spike just beginning to sprout is 
healthy enough, and we are apxiousthat it should not 
be forced by too early rains, so that we fee] somewhat 
like the farmer who, hearing there were to be prayers 
for rain, suggested that the petitions should be on 
account of the cornfields only, as he bad not then got 
in all his hay! We want rain badly for the new 
clearings, and we do not wantit at all yet a while 
for the spike. Starving cattle are being driven in 
already from Mysore,.the price of grain is very high, 
and our Uanarese are becoming very humble, and evi- 
dently wish to remain as long as possible on the 
estates, instead of, as usual, longing to hurry off to 
their owa country. 

By the way we have discovered a new and abomin- 
able poochee, which some one cheerfully suggests is 
tobe the future plague of the Liberian. This is 
a beetle, about an inch long, narrow, and grey in 
colour, shaded with black. It has very long antenngs 
and as one writer described it, ‘‘a mouth like a h’ele- 
phant, sir.’ Its particular talent is whittiing. No 
American, however accomplished in that national 
pastime, could beat our beetle. It will work in one 
night through a stem 4s thickas a man’s wrist, cutting 
round and round with mathematical regularity and 
nestness, until so small a bit of wood remains that the 
branch breaks off. It is not particular as to the plant. 
Qn three ogeasions I had fine crotons entirely 
destroyed, the main stems having been cut thyough 
then the beetle wandered to the opposite side of, 
the garden and out down the long, climb- 
ing stem of a beautiful Gloire de Dijon rose. His last 
fresk was cutting through a thiok old branch of 
Bougainvilles. I hinted in vain for the oulprit, and 
tried my best tothe motive for such seemingly pur- 
poseless mischief, I can only suppoge that it isin some 
way connected with the depositing of its eggs. Luter on 
a specimen was caught upon anober estate, which I put 
under a finger glass for observation. It seems to eat 
moorikah leaves (Lrythrina Indica) and it was absurd to 
gee it go for a date stone, and olinging round it commence 


whitling. This did not last long, however, and by the 
next morning the beetlelooked very sick indeed; and 
had not made much progres upon his date stone. 
I wonder if any of your readers can give us some 
information about this beetle, especially as to its 
motive for felling shrubs in this uoconsiderate manner. 

I have heard of several coffee robberies, but 
nothing very serious, and the police have uudoubtedly 
been much more aotive this year than usual. There 
was one rather amusing case some weeks ago, in which 
a gang of Punniabs made a most derermined attack 
upon the watchmen, returning three times, and being 
as often pluckily repulsed by the writer, who had come 
to the rescue. It ended by sendi-g for the police 
who, however, failed to capture the wouid-be thievee. 
These, no doubt, belonged to a well-known robber’s 
village at the foot of the ghauts. 

Very high prices ure being offered for coffee, both 
perchment and cherry, by the various Ooast firms, 
R13-4 for parchment, and R84 for cherry per bushel 
being locally offered, so that all expenses of curing and 
cartage to the Ooast are saved, and several of our 
planters have availed themselves of so convenient an 
opportunity of disposing of their crops, without the 
additional trouble and expense of home shipment. 

There are several new openings being mace for cin- 
chona, which shows there is still hope felt for the future 
of this product, in spite of the mieerable prices at 
present offered, which make it hardly worth while to 
harvest our bark. * * * 

I think we all very heartily congratulate our fortu- 
nate-brethren in Coorg, and rejoice for them about 
their splendid crops, whilst we hops that we ourselves 
may rank amongst the lucky oues next year, Floreat 
Coffea! wherever it may be.—M. Times, Jan. 7th, 


eee ee 
TEA IN VICTORIA. 


From the review of trade and commerce for 1891, 
in the Melbourne Argus of Jan. Ist, we quote the 
notice of the tea trade. The record regarding 
Ceylon tea is similar to that from London,—inereased 
import and consumption but quality and prices low. 
The benefit of the increased consumption and the 
taste it must create willcome in following years. 


Tra.—Coatrary to general anticipations the trading 
results of the first half of 1891 were generally un- 
satisfactory, caused mainly by the unexpected dis- 
covery of stocks in bond, which converted a pros- 
pectively bare into an over-supplied market. The 
repeated errors in our Customs department are beyond 
all reason, and have galled forth the strongest con- 
demnation of its inefficiency from all branches of 
the tea trade. However, itis generally believed that 
the stocks are pow correctly stated, and that is some- 
thing. The second half of the year has disclosed a 
rapid increase in the demand for blended teas, and 
consequently increased sales of Indians and Ceylons, 
and a decreased sale of all China kinds, There has 
been throughout an absence of excitement, and hold- 
ings in first hands have continued almost nominal, 
which fact alone would have caused, in view of the 
small quantity of leaf now afloat and the state of 
the verious exporting markets, speculative sales but 
for the necessary caution now beivg exercised in all 
branches of trade in the present unsettled financial 
state of the minor monetary institutions of Victoria 
and adjoining colonies. The most marked change 
has been the hesvy increase in shipments from 
Colombo, the total from May to November being 
2,150,000 lb., as against 1,550,000 Ib. for the same 
period last year. The greater bulk has, however, 
been of undesirable and inferior grades, and the re- 
sults to shippers uneatisfactory. Erom Calcutta, for 
the same period, 'he fi;ures are respectively 3,750,000 
lb. against 3,480 C00,, and here again almost the whole 
has consisted of ¢Q .moner kinds, for which prices 
have throughout ruled well uuder cost, while for the 
few better sorts and fine teas competition has been 
sufficiently good to show covering rates, The very 
low range of values that has existed’ for blending 
kinds of Ceylon and Indian teas have so far assisted 
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their consumption that the increased shipments were 
fully justified. Having forced their way through their 
cheapness, they have still further strengthened their 
increasing hold upon our markets. From Foochow the 
figures read 13,500,000 Ib. against 12,750,000 lb., an 
apparent increase in trade, but there was a further 
addition of 2,500,000 lb. last year to complete the 
season, as against the present outlook of about 
1,000,090 lb., thus foreshadowing » atill further decrease 
in the exports from Foochow, the cause of which is 
solely the improved demand for Indian and Oeylon 
teas. The qualities from Foochow have shown a 
marked change, there haviog been a heavy faling off 
in the demand for low common congonu, as also for 
fine and choice congous and all scented kinds, with 
an improved demand for fair medium flavoury sorts, 
full flavoured good mediums, and sound liquoring com- 
moo. All teas packed in cut and original boxes have 
suffered almost to extinction from  locally-packed 
blends, now freely soldin 51b., 10 lb., and 20 Ib. tins. 
With the change in the demand for stronger teas 
there has necessarily been a change in the distributing 
channels, the conservative houses rapidly losing 
ground in favour of the advertising, single-packags, 
and well-managed blending firms. The general outlook 
for the rest of the season isa fair trade at sound rates, 
except in New South Wales, where the proposed 
abolition of duty has completely diso rganised the 
trade for some months to come. 


oe 


Discoveries made not long ago near the Stabiana 
Gate, in Pompeii, included the trunk of a tree which 
an Italian savant has identified as Lawrus nobilis. 
Some of its fruits were likewise found, and from 
their size it is now said that the eruption which 
destroyed the city must have taken place in 
November, and not, as previously believed, in August. 
—Garden and Forest. 

Tae Tea TradE at Foocnhow.—The past 
year has (says the Foochow cho) proved no exception 
to the retrogade movement in the Tea trade of 
Foochow, which has been going on without interrup- 
tion since 1880. The supply of Congou in that year 
was approximately 850,000 chests, and it fell off to 
345,000 chests in 1891. There has also been a con- 
siderable decrease in the supply of Souchong, Scented 
Teas and Flowery Pekors though not a correspond- 
ing extent, Oolong alone having maintained its posi- 
tion as far as yield is concerned. ‘The vaiues too 
have sensibly shrunk in the eleven years. Looking 
at the Hxport statistics, it is startling to note that 
to Great Biitain we shipped 714 millions Ib. in 18x0, 
and only 19 millions in 1891. One noticeable feaiure 
in the trade of 1891 is the export of Brick tea to 
the North which is far heavier then any year since 
1887. Amongst the events of the year we have to 
record the failure of two large firms, one English and 
one American, though we should add that neither 
one nor the other occurred through unsucessful 
trading at this port. Their places have been filled 
by new firms started on the remaining business of 
the old ones, With the falling off of the trade it 
was to be expected that there would be some deproe- 
ciation in the value of business premises, but the 
community ‘was taken by surprise in July to find a 
double property, which was said to have cost $40,000, 
knocked down at auction for $8,000. Expiring leases 
of Hongs bave been renewed at about the half of 
the previous rentals, aud an abatement of a third has 
been made to residents renting houses on the hill. 

Tue AnnuaAu Reporr of the Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Trinidad has reached us, 
and, like its predecessors, contains a large amount 
of useful information about various tropical economic 
plants and seyeral interesting and _ instructive 
illustrations, the most striking being that of a 
noble specimen of Corypha elata, surmounted by 
an enormous panicle of fruit estimated to weigh 
over a ton. Mr, Hart calls attention to the fact 
that the large crown of leaves borne by this Palm 
withered and fell flat to the stem soon after the 
appearance of the huge panicle of flowers. As the 
£ uit, set and commenced to deyelop the leaves hecame 


dry, then hung down (as shown in the illustration) and 
finally fell off, leaving nothing but the crowning 
panicle of fruit. Myr. Hart remarks: “From the 
early falling and drying away of the leaves after 
the period of anthesis, it is fully evident that 
they cannot assist in any way during the period 
in supplying or manufacturing the _ plant-food 
necessary for the formation and development 
of the seeds, and that the supplies and material 
for such purpose must have been accumulated and 
deposited in an easily assimilated form in the 
stem itself. This will form an important fact 
for those who are discussing the movement of 
fluids in the cells of plants.” He points out that 
morphosis of this character, although rare in 
temperate climates, is a familiar feature in tropical 
vegetation. The Silk Cotton-tree, EHriodendron an- 
fractuosum, of which a portrait appeared in Garden 
and Forest (iii., p. 341), is cited as an illustration 
of this phenomenon. ‘This tree produces its flowers 
and sets its fruit ata period of the year when itis 
entirely destitute of leaves, the seeds being distri- 
buted by means of the cotton attached to them 
just as the tree is putting out the new set of leaves 
for the season. Mr. Hart, as he has in previous 
reports, deplores the want of interest taken in forest- 
preservation onthe island, and the inevitable destruc- 
tion, under the existing feeling on the subject, of 
the valuable forests which still occur in some parts 
of Trinidad.—Garden and Forest. 


CKYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 1892, 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From S. Figgis & Co.’s Fortnightly Price Current. 


EAST INDIA. QUALITY QUOTATIONS 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras 
Coast and Zanzibar. 
ALOES, Socotrine .... ...{Good aud fine dry +. (£3 a £5 103 
Zanzibar & Hepatic|Common and good ,,.|49s a £5 
BARK,CINCHONA Crown|Renewed ... »./ad a 8d 
Medium to fine Quill (4d a 7d 
Spoke shavings ... . (2d a 4d 
Branch ae fla 2d 
Red,.,/Renewed .. 2d a 7d 
Medium to 200d | Quill... 4d a 6d 
Spoke shavings .. ..f2d a 3d 
Branch Aas ee (ld a 2d 
Twig 607 «(ld a 14d 
BEES’ WAX, E.I., White Good to fine nos ... |£6 10s a £8 
Yellow .. 96 . |£6 a £7 
Mauritius & Madagascar., Fair to good ... (£59 58 a £653 
CARDAMOMS— 
Allepee a ...|Fair to fine clipped {18 a 28 6d 
Mangalore ... ..|Bold, bright, fairto fine,..|1s 6d a 3s 4d 
Malabar... Good to fine plump, cliped| 2s a 28 6d 
Ceylon. Malabar sort|Fairto guod bold bleached|2s 4d a 3s 
50 >» medium ls 6d a 25 2d 
>», small ls als 6d 
Small to bold brown ..,|1s a 1s 6d 
Alleppee and|Fair to fine bold (25 2d a 3334 
Mysore sort] » », medium ...{ls 6d a 1s 10d 
a », small ...{l8 als 4d 
Long wild Ceylon.,,;Common to good .., /6d a 2s 
CASTOR OIL, Ists White aaa (4d a 43d 
Qnds|Fair and good pale .,.|28d a 284 
8rds|Brown and brownish ...|2z¢'! a 23d 


CHILLIES, Zanzibar 
CINNAMON, Asts 
2nds 
ards 
4ths 
Chips 
CLOVES, Zanzibar \ 
and Pemba. 

STEMS 
COCULUS INDICUS 
COFFEE... 


COLOMBO ROOT... 

CROTON SEEDS, sifted... 
DRAGONS. | BLOOD, Zan, 
GALLS, Bussorah& Turkey 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut 


Rough... 


Bengal, Rough 
GUM AMMONIACUM 
ANIMI, washed , 


aped., 
APABIC E.I, ke Ta 


Ghatti ... 
Amrad cha 


Madras 
ASSAFCITIDA 


KINO aoe 

MYRRH, picked 
“Aden sorts 

OLIBANUM, drop... 


” 
pickings... 
siftings .. 

lM: deep te 
East African Ports, Tanzi- 
bar and Mozainbique Coast 


Assam, 


Rangoon 
Madagascar, T amatay e, 
Majunga and "on 
ISINGLASS or\, 
FISH MAWS f Tongue.» 


Bladder Ly Ciean thin to fine bold.,,, 


Purse 
Kuvrvachee Leat 


_|Fair to fine bright 
Ord’y. and middling 
Ord’y, to fine pale quill,.. 


” ” ” 


oo) 


” 


ce) 3” a” 
a9 FY) a9 ” 
Fair to fine plant 


Fair to fine bright 


Common to good 


..|Fair sifted... 
‘Iwid. Plantation” ‘Ceylon 
.|Low Middling 
.|Good to fine bright sound 


a9 


Ordinary & middling 
Fair to fine fresh 
Fair to fine dry 


Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Fair to fine bold 


../Small and medium 


Fair to good .,. 


Bie to fine clean 


sifted 


Good and fine pale 


Dark to fine pale 


.. Fair to fine pinky block | | 


and drop 


/Ordinary story to midling| 
...|Fair to fine bright 


Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 
Fair to fine white 


Slightly foul to fine 


..|Red hard elean ball 


White softish ditto 
Unripe root 8p) 

Liver 

Sausage, fair to fine 
Good to fine 


. Fair to good clean 


Fair to good black 
good to fine pale 
dark to fair 


Common dull and mixed 


Ordinary to goo dxep . 
Fair to fine dark biue ... 
Good white and green ,,. 


.|/Picked fine pale in sorts, 
‘|Part yellow & mixed do, 
Bean & Pea size ditto 
Amber and red bold 
Medium & bold sorts 
.|Good to fine pale frosted 


‘|Sorts, dull red to fair cS 
'Good to fine pale selected 
Sorts middling to good.., 


Reddish to pale brown ,,. 


Reddish to middling 
Middling to gcod pale 


.. (008 a 57s 6d 
,. (403 a 483 
63d ais 38a 
.../O¢d a 1s 


lisa 11s 6d 
163s a 105s 6d 
98s a 1028 
22s 6da 30s 
. {16s a 20s 
... [15s a 20s 
... (248 a 82s 6d 
[503 a 90s 
'|65s a 70s 
54s a 603 
90sa 958 
.../008 a 658 
.. (453 a 558 
... {008 a 403 
..(20S a 823 
,./2008 a 100s 
£11 a £12 103 
£10 a £11 
...|£5 a £7 10s 
.j/£9 a £10103 
..|£6 10s a £10 


60s a 80s 
358 a 55S 
453 a 553° 
258 a 339 
.. {608 a 9us 
253 a 50s 
.../158 a 60s 


30s a 803 
{15s a 25s 
..(608 a 653 
[£40 £7 

... {703 a 803 
..|o08 a 6038 
...1225 6d a 32g 6d 
» (128 a 183 
.|10s a 15s 
...{18 10d a 231d 
. (le 7d als lla 
(0d als 4d 

.. ls 2d als 8d 
. {ls 8d a dslod 
Is 6da 23 


Common foul & middling’ 9d a 1s 5d 


is 7d als 10d 


|Goodto fine pinky dewhite}ls 8d a 18 11d |VANILLOES, 


.jls 6d a 1s 10d 
, “lis lud a 2s 
(18 a ls 6a 

1s 6d a 33 6d 


..|Dark mixed to fine pale 8d a 1s 4d 


«Common to go0d pale «(la 8d 0 83 8a 


EAST INDIA Continued 
Aast Coast Africa. Mala- 
bar and Madras Coast, 
Bengal. 


INDIGO, Bengal a 
Kurpah Nee aes 
Madras (Dry Leaf). 

IVORY--Elephants’ Teeth- 


651lb. & upwards . 
over 20 & under 60 Ib. 


London, December 17th, 1891.) 


QUALITY, 


..|Soft sound 


Middling to fine violet 
Ordinary to middling ... 
Fair to good reddish violt|3s 2d a 3s 6d 
Or‘inary and gene 
Middling to good 
Low to ordinary 


QUOTATIONS 


.|48 a 58 2d 
38a 3d 10d 


28 a 3s 
.|23 8d a 3s 
{18 8d a 2g 4d 


£65 a £71 10s 
£52 a £66 10s 


40 a 100 lb. oe] Hard as x £45 a £57 
Scrivelloes tea «..| Soft HS on £25 a £41 
o1| Hard) oaty, £23 a £34 
Billiard Ball Pieces 3? a3hin Sound +».|£708 £91 
Bagatelle Points ...|Sli. def, to fine sound £6210s a £78108 
Cut Points for Balle |Shaky fo fine solid sd... |€52 a £67 
Mixed Points & Tips...|Defective, parthard .,,/£40 a £53 
Cut Hollows .|Dhin to thick sli, def to : 
sound oh 1». (£29 a £56 
Sea Horse Teeth— 
% a 42 lb. Crvd.erkd & close strght|1s a 83 94 
UYRABOLANES, Bombay|BhimliesI, good & fine 
pale|lls 3d a 133s 
», I, tair pila 73 6d a 9s 
Jubbleporel, good & fine 
pale/10s a 12s 
1D II, fair re- 
jections ..|78 6d a 8s 6d 
Vingorlas, good and fine|9s 34 a 10s d | 
Madras, Upper eos Good to fine picked __,,,/10s 6d a 11s 
Common to middling .,,\7s 3d a 83 9d 


a9 


Coast 4 w|Fair 4... ...{l03 a 10s 6d 
Pickings ...|Burnt and defective (is a 886d 
MACE, Bombay _...|Dark to good bold pale...|2s a 33 2d 
W’d com, darkto tine bold|64 a 1s 
NUTMEGS, as ..|65’s a 80’s ...j23 11d a 3s 1d 
83’3 a 180’s_ ..j28 4d a 25 10d 
NUX Cochin, Madras| { Fair to fine bold éresh{10s a 11s 
VOMICA and ‘Bombay Small ordinary and fair|6s a 8s 6d 
OIL, CINNAMON ...|Fair to fine heavy ...|jls a 2s 6d 
CITRONELLE My Bete & good flavour... |$d a #d 
LEMONGRASS... lid a 13d 
Ceylon, Mia. to fine, not woody IS a 253 
OED | Zanzibar .,.|Picked clean flat leaf ..,|10s a 20s 
Mozambique » wiry ee «1208 a 308 
PEPPER— 
Malabar, Black sifted ...)Fair to bold heavy... 33d a 4d 
Alleppee & Tellicherry ” good ape 2 4 
Tellicherry, White ...| 5, ” ” . (18 a 1s 1d) 
PLUMBAGO, Lump ..|Fair to fine bright bold|l5s a 22s 
Middling to good small.,.|11s a 14s 
Chips ..|Sli’tly foul to fine bright|9s a 12s 
Dust .».| Ordinary to fine bright...|4s 6d a 83 
RED WOOD as ../Fair and fine bold |£3 a £3 10s 
SAFFLOWER, Bengal | Goodtofinepinkynominal|60s a 80s 
Ordinary to fair .../405 a 553 
Inferior and pickings .../2Us a 30s 
SALTPETKE, Bengal .,./Ordinary to good ...|L6s 6d a 17s 
SANDAL WOOD, Logs ..|Fair to fine flayour .../£35 a £60 
3p Chips,.|Inferior to fine |£9 a £30 
SAPAN WOOD ob ...|Lean to good bold (£4 a £7 
SEEDLAC 000 Ordinary to fine bright/50s a 90s 
SENNA, Tinnevelly --.|Good to fine bold green.,,/8d a 1s 24 
Medium to bold green.../5d_ a 7a 
Small and » ediumgreen|23d a 4d 
Common dark and smalljld a 24 
Bombay .../Ordinar, to good ..jid a 2d 
SHELLS, M.-o’-P, ../ EGYPTIAN—med. to large 92s 6d a 95s 
medium part st-ut}) OUs a 105s 
oyster and chicken|8/s a 958 
large Ps ...)BOMBAY—fine thick ,,.j Os a 100s 
medium stout bright fairly clean|10°s 6d a 112s6d 
chicken part stout a5 5 » (03a 923 6d 
6 s 6d a 72s 6d 


oyster part thin .. 
Mussel " 


Lingah Ceylon .., 


TAMARINDS 50 ,.. | Mid, to fine blk notstony 10s a 12s 
Stony and inferior 6s a 83 
TORTOISESH ELL ..,Sertsgoosmo tlepatheayy 14s 6d a 20s 
Zanzibar and Bombay Pickings thin to heavy 9s a 14s Gd 
TURMERLC,Bengal ,.,/Leunish to. fine plump! 

finger ... 17s a 19s 

Madras .,,/Fin. fair to fine boldbrgt Dds a 30s 

” ...|Mixed middling... 1/208 a 245 

” ».. {Bulbs ... «(108 a 12s 

Cochin ,,,|Finger .., ve ga {133 a 148 


Bourbon, 
Mauritius, 
Seychelles, b8rdg... 


Madagascar, 


bold sorts 
small and medium sorts 40s a 48s 
Thin and good s out sorts 4s a 11s 


Ists .,,/Fine, cryst?ed 5 to 9 in, 8s a 183 
Qnds.,,)Foxy & reddish 5 to 8 in, 7s a 12s 6d 
Lean & dry to mid, un-' 


der 6 in, 


Aths,,,|Low, foxy, inferior and 


pickings... 


50s a 625 6d 


4s a fs 


one 


Qa a hs 


THE MAGAZINE 


Or 


ThE SCHOOL OR AGRICALTGRE, 


COLONLESO. 


Added as & Supplement monthly to the “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 


The following pages include the contents of the Magazine of the School of 


Agriculture for February :— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Two plots of land have been laid under Lathyrus 
Sylvestris at the School,—one a sandy soil, the 
other a heavy loam. Inthe latter, the plant must 
be said to be a total failure, for though the seed- 
lings were carefully attended to and watered, they 
died out after a few inches growth when the dry 
weather began to prevail. The other plot shows a 
fairly healthy growth. The plants in this plot are 
not much exposed to the sun and are growing in 
a moist place. It would thus seem that in Ceylon 
at least Lathyrus sylvestris is not the hardy 
plant it is reported to be, and that the hope of 
being able to cover our poor sandy soils with a 
nutritious fodder crop must be given up, that is 
to say if the seed we have been supplied with was 
not at fault. 


The School of Agriculture re-opened on the 16th 
January. Out of a large number of applicants 
for admission, 15 students have been admitted. 


“ Cow-keeping in India” is the title of 1 work 
by Isa Tweed, published by Thacker, Spink & Co., 
Calcutta. The book contains many valuable prac- 
tical hints, which we hope to give our readers 
the benefit of as opportunity offers. 

Mr. H. S. Dias has been appointed Agricultural 
Instructor in the Kegalla district. 

Received with thanks for the School Museum a 
sample of silly fibre from the fruit of the wara 
tree (Calatropis gigantea) sent by Mr. Van 
Starrex of Crystal Hill Estate, Matale; and 
specimens of felspar from Hanguranketa, sent by 
Mr, Hl, S. Dias, late headmaster of the Buddhist 
School in that district, 


At a meeting held on the 27th instant, it was 
decided that the meetings of the School of Agri- 
culture Improvement Society should be held on 
the first Friday of each month. Mr. Kehelpanala 
was appointed Secretary and Mr. Attepattu, 
Treasurer. 


The wealthy residents in and about Colombo, 
who are willing to give money towards a chari- 
table cause, or for the founding of a really use- 
ful institution, could not do better than help to 
establish a School in Colombo on the lines of the 
Industrial School of Kandy. This School, as it 
is now managed by Mr. Donald Jansz, is worthy 
of all the support and encouragement that men 
of position and influence can give. In it some 47 
boys are being taught tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentry, wood carving and fretwork, book- 
binding, picture framing and such useful indus- 
tries as are suited to the class from which the 
boys are drafted. Carriage building on a small 
scale has also been taken up, and the result of 
the work of the boys reflects the greatest credit 
upon them and their Director, 


Weare glad to learn that there is a fair sale for 
the articles turned out at the Industrial School, 
while the orders for printing are many. We have 
heard it said that the charges made for work done 
at the School are exorbitant, but excepting fancy 
articles which might, with excuse, have fancy 
prices, the charge for other kinds of work is quite 
moderate. It would be a great matter if some 
wealthy gentleman would come to the rescue of 
the School and pay off an old debt that stands in 
the way of the development of the institution. 
Not the least important features of the School are 
the exercise of discipline and the teaching of 
method, 
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W. A. D. 8. writes of Mudar (Calotropis 
gigantea) :—This plant is know in Sinhalese as 
Wara. It grows in the uncultivated parts of 
the warmer regions of the Island, and its 
leaves and stems contain a milky juice of a 
thick consistency. The milk of the Calatropis 
is very acrid, but is largely used in medicine 
by Indian native medical practitioners. The milk 
has also been subjected to experiments recently, 
and has been found to yield pseudo caoutchouc 
of some value. The bark of the Mudar plant 
contains a fine silky fibre, which though of not 
much commercial importance is used by the 
villagers for various purposes. Its strength, text- 
ure, and appearance are all very favourable. 
In the fruit of the Mudar, the seeds are found 
together with tufts of long silky cotton. The 
staple is long and strong and of a shiny 
appearance. Thiscottonis said to be spun and 
used in the manufacture of a kind of fabric in 
imitation of Cashmere shawls. In Japan the cotton 
from the Calotropis is used among other things 
in the manufacture of the strings of stringed 
instruments. If sufficiently found the Calotropis 
is no doubt capable of being put to greater 
commercial use. I am informed that not long 
ago the Spinning Company brought over a 
quantity of Calotropis cotton from Badulla, but 
so far it is not known whether the staple was 
found of use, or whether any experiments were 
made to test its value. The latter course would 
be a very desirable one, especially in view of the 
possiblity of growing the plant largely if it is 
found to be a paying crop. 

ee eee 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE COCONUT PALM. 

To facilitate the process of watering on a 
young estate, rough wells are dug at convenient 
distances apart; these, when the trees are in full 
bearing, are filled up with rubbish, or become 
covered over by the natural process of the tumbl- 
ing in of soil. On most coconut estates in the 
Eastern Province the water level is not far from 
the surface of the soil; the cost of well-digging is 
not great at first, but where supplying has to be 
done the wells (as well as fences and nurseries) 
must be attended to. Watering is done by means 
of chatties (earthenware pots)—one chattyful of 
water being given to each plant. <A sloping path 
leading to the water is generally cut to facilitate 


the process of watering. When the estate is’ 


young there is no reason why vegetables should 
not be grown---and this is generally done on an 
open space near the bungalow---as vegetables thrive 
well till the palms grow up to a extent when the 
roots and the shade of the coconut trees interfere 
with such subsidiary cultivation. Jaks, mangoes, 
oranges, shaddocks, and lemons might with 
advantage be made to line the roads leading to 
the bungalow or be grown along the fences---they 
are both ornamental and useful, the fruit com- 
manding a ready sale. In the low ground plan- 
tains will thrive well; and pumpkins and melons 
might be raised among the cassava and Indian 
corn, while the latter are growing. It is quite 
common for the watchers and bungalow servants 
to have their own plots of chillies, brinjals, 
beans, &c., so that the coconut planter has no lack 
of vegetables for his table. Many estate pro- 
prietors keep no superintendents and trust their 


properties to a head overseer or cangany, but for 
reasons too patent to need mention here, this 
plan is to be greatly deprecated. The man who 
lives on and manages his own estate naturally 
reaps the greatest reward, and a trustworthy 
superintendent--whether a relative of the pro- 
prietor or not, is the next best alternative. Young 
palms generally bear the largest nuts, and these 
have thinner shells than the nuts from old 
trees. The fibre of the latter, however, is the 
tougher and produces the strongest rope, and the 
toddy from old palms contains more saccharine 
matter and is more intoxicating. 


Many systems of manuring have been practised 
in the Eastern Province. The plan of liquid- 
manuring entailsthe cost of large vats or reservoirs 
generally placed below the cattle-shed floors 
which then need to be planked over. Again special 
carts fitted with barrels are necessary to cart the 
manure to the places over which it has to be 
distributed, and where trenches are dug round 
the trees to receive the liquid. In one case 
where liquid manuring was carried out, sul- 
phuric acid was added to the manure before using, 
but this was found to be an expensive practice, 
and it was considered doubtful whether it paid. 
Liquid manuring may now be said to be 
abandoned, except in one instance, and other 
modes of manuring resorted to, A common method 
is to dig trenches 3 to 33 feet wide round the trees 
and tie cattle to the palms for 3 or 4 nights run- 
ning---from 4 to 6 head being employed for the 
purpose. Their droppings together with dead 
leaves and refuse from the trees are then earthed 
up. This is done before the rainy season, so 
that the ensuing rains may help to decompose the 
manure and wash down its valuable ingredients 
into the soil to be taken up by the roots—-ywhile 
little, if anything, is lost by evaporations owing 
to the covering over of the dung. 


I lately visited anestate, of some age, not far 
from Batticaloa, which is manured in the 
manner I have indicated, except in the case 
of a patchin the centre of the property, that is 
fertilized by the droppings of a herd of some 100 
goats. I here had an opportunity of judging 
of the relative value of goat and cattle manure, 
and found that the results of the former were 
infinitely superior to that of the latter. By thee 
keeping of goats and sheep not only will «h 
coconut planter vastly improve his estate, but he 
will never be in want of meat for his table and 
milk if necessary. The keeping of these animals 
entails little expense beyond housing them during 
wet and windy weather, and engaging a boy, say 
gor every 50, at the cost of 6 or 10 cts. a day. 


In this district the fronds or branches which 
fall, and these only, are plaited after soaking in 
water, and for every 1000 given to a villager he 
will return 500 woven cadjans to the estate, 
keeping the rest for his trouble. At one time it 
was usual to sell the branches for 50 cts. per 
100; those branches not fit for cadjan making 
are allowed to rot and are applied to the ground 
together with manure. The coconut cultivator 
should endeayour as much as possible to return 
to the scil all that falls from the tree, and with this 
end in view, should throw into the manure trenches 
the rotten branches, husks, &c. if possible mixed 
with jungle leaves, The nativesuse the dry flower 
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sheaths as torches, and the ashes of midribs as a 
cleansing powder in lieu of soda, Coconut shells 
are used for burning especially by dhobies in their 
“irons,” as they produce much heat owing to 
the presence of oil in their tissues; and they 
are purchased for this purpose. It is a good 
plan to keep the branches, husks, &c., which fall 
from the palms piled up between the rows of trees 
with some regard to neatness, so that when the 
“ coconut fly” makes his appearance, these piles 
may be sprinkled over with water and fired. 
The result is that a dense volume of acrid smoke 


is sent upwards, which causes the insects on | I } 
| and straight prickles, the flowers are of a white 


the crown of the palm to fall off. Care should 
be taken not to allow the flames from the burning 
mass to mount high, as damage might thereby be 
done to the trees. Green leaves added to the heaps 
will increase the efficacy of smother-burning. 
The ashes resulting from the incineration will of 
course be turned into the trenches round the trees. 
By this means a bad attack of “ poochies,” 
which often costs the proprietor 2 or 38 years’ 
yield of nuts, can be with a little trouble averted. 
This plan was, I believe, first tried by me 
on Chandivelly estate, the property of Mr. 
Stuart Munro (the designer of the antipilfer safe) 
who showed me how to carry it out. Many 
years afterwards, when the ‘poochies” were 
sttacking the estate of Mrs. Sortain, the same 
process was gone through with the result that 
the disabled insects were found 
wriggling on the ground. R. ATHERTON. 


INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS: 
CULTIVATED AND WILD. 
Convulvulaceae. 
60. Ipomoea Tridentata, Roth. Sin. Neenmadu 


This is a creeper growing in the jungles of 
the warmer parts of the Island. The plant is 
much branched with a green and cylindrical wiry 
stem. The leaves are cordate, dark green, and 
are of a thick texture: a milky juice is exuded 
from the plant when a leaf or the stem is broken. 

The leaves of this plant. may be considered as a 
famine food. The villagers often eat it boiled in 
water with a little salt added, and sometimes along 
with coconut. Cattle relish the whole plant very 
much and hence the leaves are often gathered and 
given to calves. It would, no doubt, form a 
good fodder, and as it grows easily, it might well 
be grown experimentally for trialas a cattle food, 


61, Ipomoea Aquatica, Forsk. Sin. Kankun. 
The Ipomoea Aquatica thrives in moist situ_ 


ations as the name signifies. Itis a low creeper 
with a hollowy succulent stem which easily 
breaks at the nodes. The leaves are cordate 
and are of a light green colour. They are 
succulent, and when the plant is found growing 
wild are of a small size, while when cultivated, 
or found growing in particularly rich soil the 
leaves attain to a larger size. This plant is 
esteemed as a vegetable, and is often cultivated 
especially in the vegetable gardens in the vicinity 
of towns, where they find a ready sale in the 
markets. The leaves and the stems are used both 
ag a dry curry and fried in ghee or oil. 

It is generally believed that this plant possesses 
certain medicinal properties, and there is there- 


in millions 


| 


! 


fore some demand for it. Native medical prac- 
titioners ascribe to it certain cooling properties. 


Solanaceae. 
62. Solananum Ferorv, L. Sin. Malabatu. 


_ This plant is generally met with in uncultivated 
places, and where the land is at all fertile, they 
grow vigorously. It is a low shrub, two to three 
feet in height, and covered with numerous erect 
spines, The leaves are obcordate and angular, 
with soft hairs on the upper surface, while the 
lower surface is generally of a whitish colour. 
The veins of the leaves are covered with strong 


colour, and the fruits are round and smooth and 
are of the size of ordinary marbles. The calyx and 
the petiole adherent to the fruit are also covered 
with prickles. The fruits when young are of a 
green colour, and when ripe, turn a beautiful ruby 
red. The shining peircarp is succulent and a large 
number of seed is found inside the fruit. The 
part generally eaten in this plant is the fruit. 
Correctly speaking, it does not form a food, but the 
pericarp of the fruit could be eaten and is by no 
means of an unpleasant taste. 


An infusion of the roots of this plant is said to 
be given in cases of acute rheumatism, and Native 
medical practitioners use the leaves in cutaneous 
diseases. 


63. Indicum, L. Sin. Tibbotu. 


This plant grows wild in jungles and unculti- 
vated places. It is a shrub much branched, and 
five to six feetin height. The stem is thin and is 
covered thickly with prickles. The leaves are 
large and have prickles on both surfaces. The 
calyx of the flower is also prickly, and the fruits 
are round, very small in size, and are borne in 
clusters. 


Solanum 


The fruit of the § Indicwm is eaten after 
being boiled, by the villagers, and in small 
quantities even in its raw state, but in the latter 
case it has a peculiar bitter taste. 


The root of this plant is used by Indian doctors 
to prepare decoctions. It is considered as a good 
remedy in fevers and coughs, and the juice of the 
leaves boiled with the juice of fresh ginger is 
administered to stop vomitting. The leaves and 
the fruits with a little sugar are rubbed on the 
body for itch. Sinhalese Medical Practitioners 
use this plant in cases of cough, pains in the 
chest, asthma, and toothache, and prescribe the 
fruit as a vermifuge. 

W.A.D.S. 
<a Ree LE Hae BG 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 


The villagers in many parts of the Island have 
been long accustomed to consider the forest and 
its produce as public property, which any and 
everyone is at liberty to make use of. This idea 
was allowed to prevail till comparatively lately 
as there were such vast tracts of jungle land in 
all parts of the Island; but with the extensive 
clearing of jungles, mainly for cultivation, it was 
thought necessary that some measures should be 
adopted for the conservation of the reduced area 
of forest land. Now the adoption of such mea- 
sures through officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment 1s most advisable, but when rules and 
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regulations assumed too stringent a nature, the 
result was to bring on a deal of hardship to 
the poor villagers who had hitherto enjoyed many 
harmless privileges. The protection of forests, so 
that the Government may not lose the produce 
which is of value is a matter of great importance, 
and the villager himself would admit that it is 
to his own interest to help to effect this. Let 
us for a moment glance at the position of the 
poor villager of the interior. He may possess 
some paddy land, but it often happens his con- 
dition is so helpless, that he is too poor to obtain 
even the seed paddy necessary for sowing his 
fields, much less to secure any manure for the 
land, or to carry on any agricultural improve- 
ments. On his bit of garden land he may grow 
a few yams, vegetables, or a little grain, and 
these if they come up well, will supply him 
with a small quantity of food: but in the vil- 
lages in the interior of the Islandthere is of course 
no sale for anything that can be raised on such 
land. There is no industry he can take to, and 
in the absence of any industries he was accus- 
tomed to gather beeswax and wild honey, jungle 
ropes and fibres, tanning fruits and edible berries, 
fence sticks and firewood either for sale or for 
barter with the village traders, or sometimes for 
his own immediate use. These brought him some 
little money or the necessaries for subsistence, and 
were the means by which he employed a part of his 
time usefully. What the villager complains of in 
_the new forest rules, is the fact that he is now 
denied the privilege of obtaining these products. 
The right of collection of jungle produce is now 
given over to a single enterprising man (not 
generally a villager) for a nominal sum. What 
the forest regulations aim at is not the paltry 
income that accrues, but the protection afforded 
to the forests. It appears, however, that a better 
plan would be to encourage the villagers to carry 
on the work which they were used to, with pro- 
per restrictions, and to draw up regulations in 
such a way as to give them liberty to collect 
any jungle produce, be it beeswax or honey, 
jungle rope or fibres, tanning fruits or edible 
berries, fence sticks or firewood, free of cost, 
after registering their names with the officer 
in charge of the forests. The best way to guard 
against any undue advantages that are likely to be 
taken, would be to place a check on the traders who 
should in all cases, before they remove the pro- 
duce from a district, be made to take a permit to 
do so. 

It would also be for the interest of native 
agriculture if certain areas could be reserved in 
different centres as “village forests” for the use 
of the cultivators, as they appear to do in India. 
Such reserves would not only supply the neces- 
sary sticks and ropes for the putting up of 
fences around fields, but also yield the firewood 
necessary forthe inhabitants. Above all, parts of 
such village reserves should form the feeding 
grounds for the village cattle, that are generally 
in need of food, and suffer greatly during the 
period the fields are under cultivation. | 

Many a useful industry in connection with 
forests coyld be introduced by instructing the 
villagers as to the value of various products 
found in our Ceylon jungles, and by explaining 
how these could be utilized for industrial purposes, 
1 shall note some of these in a future issue, 


WwW, A, D8, 


CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY KANDYANS 
IN PADDY CULTIVATION, 
( Concluded.) 


This paper will bring to a close the consider- 
ation of the subject I have dealt with in my 
preceding contributions, 


Threshing is of course conducted by buffaloes 
yoked together. During this ceremony women 
are not permitted to intrude on the kalavita or 
threshing floor on any pretence whatever, as the 
Kandyan goyiyas harbour an ill-defined notion 
of their impurity. Butin Beligal Korale, in Ke- 
galle District, and also in Seven Korales (Kurune- 
gala District), women are not altogether sub- 
jected to this probition. When the ears of 
paddy are well trodden down by buffaloes so 
as to separate the paddy, it is winnowed, in 
order to remove the dust and other refuse which 
are very often found along with paddy. If the 
threshing is likely to continue for more than 
a day, a rude watch hut called a pela is con- 
structed by the goyiya, and a watcher is set as 
a guard to prevent theft and ravages of wild 
beasts. 


After winnowing, the paddy has to be mea- 
sured. This process is termed yal karanawa. It 
is noteworthy that because the Kandyan culti- 
vator often happens to be illiterate, he resorts 
to a Seemingly queer method of measuring the 
crop his field had produced. For this purpose 
aripe arecanut is taken, and when 40 lahas (1 
amunam) are counted, a line is drawn on the 
arecanut, and so on, as many lines as there 
are amunams. A ntlakaraya, or tenant, when he 
goes to his landlord to tell him the quantity 
of paddy his field yielded, takes great precaution 
not to express the number in words, but to offer 
the arecanut which would clearly indicate the 
number. 


The following is a list of the measures of 
paddy current among the Kandyans :— 


2 Patas 1 Manawa. 
2 Manawas 1 Neli. 

4 Nelees 1 Kurune. 
4 lLahas 1 Timba. 
5 Kurunes .. 1 Bera. 

2 Beras iy dePelar 

4 Pelas .. 1 Amunam 
12 Amunams . 1 Yala. 


The removal of paddy from and to the house is 
exclusively performed by women who are re- 
quired to go through a process of purification. 

There are many receptacles of paddy among, 
which I shall mention the principal ones. 


Paddy is generally stored in an atwwa or a 
barn or granary, which is the largest possible 
receptacle. It is made of wooden planks in the 
shape of a square and set usually on stone 
pillars. The best site for the construction of 
an atuwa is in front of or in the middle of a 


house. The atuwa has an opening at the top 
which is reached by means of a ladder. A 
Biht is next in size and importance. This is 


a huge vessel conical in form and constructed 
of sticks or split calamus (rattan). The largest 
sized one is capable of holding about a hundred 
amunams or 400 bushels, 
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A pes follows this. It is a large cylindrical 
vessel made of bambo or rattan, and will con- 
tain about [10 amunams. 


The other minor receptacles of paddy are of 
little importance and too well known to need 
mention. Certain incantations are uttered by the 
goyiya in the act of storing paddy as a pre- 
ventative against the attacks of moths and other 
injurious insects. 


The goyiya and the parties interested use 
peculiar technical terms during threshing nam- 
ing different agricultural implements, Xc. ‘These 
terms though used from time immemoial are 
yet never mentioned in ordinary language, and 
are not in keeping with native idioms and 
dialects. This mode of communication is called 
Govi-basawa, or the goyiya’s language. I was told 
by a well-informed Kandyan Chief that the object 
of the goyiya in adopting this course is in order 
to prevent the Vakhhos (devils) from stealing 
the paddy and consequent misfortunes! 

The following are afew of the technical terms 
referred to, and 1 believe they will be of in- 
terest to the readers:— 


1. Gongahanawa for ploughing. 
2. Yatura 9 winnow. 
3. Goi Lélla 65) leveller. 
4, Sakawaliya sweeper. 
5. Bolgediyo 5) buffaloes, 
6. Pubboruwoo % rice. 
7. Ratta 50 fire. 
8. Kotabanawa ” eating. 
9. Ratte Mahat- 

karapan of to kindle a fire, &c 
10, Pellai i bags. 
11. Goyan Madinawa ,, ploughing. 
12. Beta i paddy. 


Before taking paddy for household consump- 
tion, a portion is first reserved called Akkiyala 
as Dehiyange, Panguwa or god’s share. This is 
given in the name of the god to the Kapurala 
who is supposed to have officiated throughout. 
Another portion called Alut Bat Dane, is sent 
cooked to the neighbouring Pansala for the priests. 


A quantity of paddy is then put imto the 
mortar, and three women clad in white with three 
pestles in their hands pound the paddy at an 
auspicious hour. A grand feast is next given 
to relations, at which all the guests including 
the goyiya and his family make merry, after- 
wards dispersing with every good wish for the 
coming harvest. — 

T. B. PonatH KrHELPANNALA, 
Kehelpannala Walauwa, 


Gampola, 7th Dec. 1891. 


THE NITROGEN QUESTION, 


The first Quarterly Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society for the year contains a paper 
by Sir John Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, in which 
are given the experimental facts in support of 
Hellriegel’s theory that the leguminous crops 
are able to obtain nitrogen from the air by 
means of the microbes in the wart-like nodules 
on their roots. A paper by Dr. Gilbert, lately 
published, also refers to the Rothamsted ex- 
periments fo prove the doctrine of Hellriegel. 
It will be remembered that a little more than 


twelve months ago Dr. Lawes delivered himself 
to the effect that he was no believer in the 
truth of the latest theory regarding nitrogen, 
or rather that his (Lawes’) own experiment did 
not warrant his belief in the teaching of the 
German Scientist. Hellriegel’s doctrine, it was 
gaid, was anticipated by Professor McAlpine of 
Edinburgh, who, we can ourselves vouch, explain- 
ed in his class-room the peculiarities, of the legu- 
minosae, as regards their supply of nitrogen, on 
the same hypothesis as that adopted by the 
German, at least a year before the latter pub- 
lished his ideas to the world. We now have 
the results of a series of careful experiments, which 
it is not necessary to detail here, and we will 
therefore merely give a resumé of the conclu- 
sion which the Rothamsted experiments have 
led to :— 


“As to the explanation of the fixation of free 
nitrogen, the facts at command did not favour 
the conclusion that under the influence of the 
symbiosis the higher plant itself was enabled to 
fix the free nitrogen of the air by its leaves. 
Nor did the evidence point to the conclusion 
that the nodule-bacteria became distributed 
through the soil and there fixed free nitrogen, 
the compounds of nitrogen so produced _ being 
taken up by the higher plant. It seemed more 
consistent, both with experimental results and 
with general ideas, to suppose that the nodule- 
bacteria fixed free nitrogen within the plant, 
and that the higher plant absorbed the nitrogenous 
compounds produced. In other words, there was 
no evidence that the chlorophyllous plant itself 
fixed free nitrogen, or that the fixation takes 
place within the soil, but it was more proba- 
ble that the lower organisms fix the free nitrogen 
lf this should eventually be established, we have 
to recognise a new power of living organisms 
—that of assimilating an elementary substance. 
But this would only be an extension of the 
fact that lower organisms are capable of per- 
forming assimilation-work which the higher 
cannot accomplish ; whilst it would be a further 
instance of lower organisms serving the higher. 
Finally, it may here be observed that Loew has 
suggested that the vegetable cell, with its active 
protoplasm, if in an alkaline condition, might 
fix free nitrogen, with the formation of ammo- 
nium nitrate. Without passing any judgment 
on this point, it may be stated that it has fre- 
quently been found at Rothamsted that the con- 
tents of the nodules have a weak alkaline reaction 
when in apparently an active condition—that is, 
whilst still flesh-red and glistening. 

“As to the importance of the fixation for agri- 
culture, and for vegetation generally, there is 
also much yet to learn. It is obvious that dif- 
ferent Papilionaceee growing under the same ex- 
ternal conditions manifest very different sucep- 
tibility to, or power to take advantage of, the 
symbiosis. The fact, as shown by Professor 
Nobbe, that Papilionaceous shrubs and trees, as 
well as herbaceous plants, are susceptible to 
the symbiosis, and under its influence may gain 
much nitrogen, is of interest from a scientific 
point of view as serving to explain the source 
of some of the combined nitrogen accumulated 
through ages on the surface of the globe; and 
also from a practical point of view, since, es- 
pecially in tropical countries, such plants yield 
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many important food materials, as well as other 
industrial products. 


‘Tn conclusion, it will be seen that the experi- 
mental results which have been brought forward 
constitute only a small proportion of those already 
obtained or yet to be obtained at Rothamsted, but 
they have been selected as being to a great 
extent typical, and illustrative of the lines of 
investigation which are being carried out.” 


SOME PITH-PRODUCING TRIES. 


The sola Tree (Acschynomene aspera) belongs 
to the order leguminosoe, and is known among 
the Sinhalese as Maha-deya-seyembala; another 
member of this family in Ceylon being <Acschy- 
nomene Indica (deya seyembala). Both are com- 
mon in the warmer parts of the Island, and 
affect marshy land. The pith is much used in 
various parts of India for manufacturing hats, 
bottle cases, &c., especially the former, sola 
being a bad conductor of heat. The material 
for manufacture is cut from the thick stems 
and is also made up into artificial flowers and 
various ornaments by the natives, such as models 
of temples, fishing floats, &c. The larger plants 
are particularly light and spongy; they are 
gathered during April and May. 


The Malays use the pith of Seevola taccada 
(Sin. Taccada) for making artificial flowers, Xc., 
in the same way as sola is used. 


The pith of Aralka papyrifera, the rice-paper 
plant of China, resembles sola pith, but it is 
much finer and whiter. The pith of Aralia is 
used for drawing paper, and has been employed 
by entomologists for lining the drawers of their 
cabinets. 


Mr. William Ferguson, in his paper on Ceylon 
Timber Trees, refers to Aschynomene aspera and 
Ai, Indica, and mentions that sola hats. &c. 
are made from “a spongy substance generated 
on the stems of these plants when growing in 
water, as they generally do.” 


It may be mentioned in passing that Erythrina 
Indica (Sin. Erabodu) a common leguminous 
hedge plant (used, as well,as a shade tree for 
young cocoa) also produces a light spongy wood 
which is used for making models, floats, bungs, 
as wellas toys, especially dolls. It is this latter 
use it is put to that has given it the name of 
“Mootchee wood” in India. 


Mr. Ferguson informs us that Araha Papyri- 
fera, the rice-paper plant was introduced into 
Ceylon, and that several plants of it were 
growing in his time in the Fort garden. The 
same writer mentions Maha-takkada (Sewvola) 
as a seaside plant from the large white pith 
of which ornaments are made. 

The substance commonly called pith,” it will 
be seen, is not always got from that part of the 
plant known botanically as the pith or medulla. 


he word pith (for instance in the name pith- 


hat) rather signifies a soft spongy material re- 
gembling the dry dead cells generally found in 
centre of the stems of trees, 

It is not generally known that the pith of 
the deya-seyembala has been utilised in Ceylon 
in the manufacture of pith-hats. Mr, Murray, 


the Assistant Government Agent of Hambantota, 
started the industry of pith-hat making in the 
Hambantota jail about four years ago, and he 
succeeded in manufacturing about 100. When 
Mr. Murray left the station, the industry was 
given up, but now that he is back again, the 
work will probably be started again. 

There is little doubt that there will be a good 
sale for pith-hats in Colombo, as visitors to the 
tropics generally invest in pith-hats before they 
think of doing anything else, on disembarking in 
the Hast ; and though pith-hats are to be had at 
Port Said, it is not always convenient to get 
them there; so that passengers generally supply 
themselves with their necessary head gear at 
Colombo, where they begin to appreciate the heat, 
rather than wait till they reach India or China. 
It will of course have to be seen whether pith- 
hats could be manufactured in Ceylon at a cheaper 
rate than they are made in and imported from 
India. It is quite likely once pith-hats are 
cheaply made in Ceylon, that those who cannot 
afford to purchase English-made sun-hats at 
12 or 15 rupees or even Indian ones at the 
prices they are sold for in the Colombo stores, 
would gladly inyest a rupee for a Ceylon-made 
“Sola topee.” 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Elementary Agriculture is the title of a new 
text-book written by Dr, Webb, Principal of the 
Aspatria Agricultural College. A short while 
ago two other works on Agricultural Science 
were published by Professor Wrightson of Down- 
ton College, and Professor Wright of the Glasgow 
Technical College, and it is announced that 
Dr. Fream will bring out a work on Elementary 
Agricultural Science early this year. There is thus 
no lack of text-books for our Agricultural 
Schools and Colleges, but in fact a number to 
select from. The Manual by Dr. Webb is said to be 
admirable, both in conception and executicn, 
and only requires to be known to be very 
highly appreciated. 

The varieties of mango grown in Queensland 
are known as’ Dohdohl, Strawberry, Alphonse. 
Gumphor, Bengalee, Sangier, and Gratissima, 
None of these names are familiar among us, but 
doubtless these indicate some of the numerous 
varieties we have in Ceylon, where the largest 
number of varieties, if not the best mangoes, 
are grown. 

In a lecture delivered before the Society of 
Arts by A. T. Laurie, M.A., the lecturer 
stated that Dragon’s Blood was mentioned by 
Pliny, and that it is the resin obtained from 
the Calamus Palm (Pterocarpus Draco, Lin.), 
Dragon tree. 


The leaves of Indian hemp (Cannabis Sativa) 
is said to be a simple and yet most effective 
means of keeping weevils out of grain. They 
have been tried with success in Cape Colony, and 
have been proved to be harmless to everything 
but the weevil. Theleaves are simply placed about 
in the bags containing the seed. All grain-grow- 
ers should have a few bushes of Cannabis 
Sativa, which grows rapidly and is easily pro- 
pagated from seed, 
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“ Stock-owners would do well,” says the Indian 
Agriculturist, to cut out and preserve the follow- 
ing recipé, which is an excellent ointment for 
wounds in horses and other stock. 1t is known 
as “green ointment.” Take lard 6 oz., yellow 
resin 1 oz, Venice turpentine 14 oz., accetate of 
copper 1 drachm. Melt the resin and copper 
(with a small piece of the lard to prevent burn- 
ing) in aniron ladle, and the lard and turpen- 
tine in ahotwater bath: mix all together when 
thoroughly melted. As it cools add 2 drachms 
of turpentine and stir occasionally. 

Land surveying is said to have had its origin 
in Egypt more than a thousand years before 
the Christian era, where the annual inundations 
of the Nile, and the consequent large deposits 
of mud, destroyed the landmarks of the differ- 
ent proprietors. It therefore became necessary 
to determine these landmarks by measurement, 
or to lay out the proper quantities of land claimed 
by the several proprietors irrespective of their 
landmarks thus destroyed. 

An extensive slip of land—over fifty acres in 
extent—was reported to have occurred on Kanda- 
nuwara Kstate in the Matale district. The un- 
commonly heavy rains in January no doubt ren- 
dered the underlying rock soft and incoherent 
by the action of the increased underground flow 
of water, while the steepness of the land must 
have greatly aided the sliding down of the 
surface soil, 


Mr. Abeyesekere, a student of the School, 
has brought for our Museum a number of eggs, 
of absurdly small size, laid by an ordinary 
country hen. The smallest of these is less than 
half-an-inch in diameter. 

On the 18th, a cow at the School dropped 
two calves—one fully formed and alive, the 
other adead foetus, a few inches in length and 
imperfectly developed. 

Mr. James Storrey, of Kansas City, claims that 
the artificial production of eggs at a pheno- 
menally cheap rate is now an accomplished fact, 
and he is proving his own belief in his conten- 
tion by erecting a large factory to work the 
invention which he has patented for the pro- 
duction of artificial eggs. The raw material 
which he uses for the production of artificial 
eggs are lime water, bullock’s blood, milk, tallow, 
peas, and afew other odds and ends, including 
some chemicals, the nature and composition of 
whichare known only to the inventor. The machi- 
nery used by this egg manufacturer is said to be 
very ingenious. The yolk is first run in a mould, 
and then placed in a second matrix containing the 
proper proprotion of the albuminous substance 
which stands for the white, after which the 
whole is covered witha shell made of lime water 
and glue, which hardens after it is set. Mr. 
Storrey guarantees that his artificially-made 
eggs will keep ‘new laid’ for a month, and 
that the total cost of this production is so low 
that they can be retailed at 13d per dozen. 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE TEA SALES QUESTION. 


1H are sineerely glad to learn, 
| as wo do by 
Letter last received, that the 
matter of Ceylon tea sales in 
the Mincing Lane rooms has 
been satisfactorily determin- 
ed. Indeed, diffi - 


understand why, the Committee of 
the firsi 


facility, that 


our london 


it seems 


to 
those rooms being ready and able on 


cult 


application to grant every desired 
we here and the trade and its brokers in London 
should ior so long have had to submit to disabilities 
which we have little doubt have often been the cause 
for low prices having been obtained for our teas. 
The Committee hae readily granted the use of a 


‘ : c iter of general | : 
second room; anditseers to ho maiter of g we permit ourselves 


agreement by the brokers that Cayion sales shall | 
| ments, 


proceed in it throughout the whole of Tuesdays and 


| 


Thursdays, simultaneously with the sale of Indian | 


sorts inanother room. Whether this present limi- 
tation to the two days will eventually be found to 
suffice for the demands of the increasing 
in Ceylon teas it is mot possible to say; but 


trade | 


should it prove to be incommensurate with that 


demand, the Commitice, if _ would 
raises no objection, should it be necessary 
to do so, to sales being held on every day of 
the week. The determination to follow such a 
course will rest at any time with the brokers 
engaged in the trade. If they find it imperative 
to absorb another day, or even more days, they 
can do so by arrangement among themselves 
without the chanco of objection being raised by the 
propristors of the sale rooms. For the future, 
therefore, we ought to hear of no more complaints 
as to the impossibility of giving a. sutiiciency of 
time for the exhibition and testing of samples, 
though doubtless it will be desirable that our 
shippers should boar in mind the necessity for 
giving to their brokers greater latitude as io time 
than they have hitherto enjoyed, in deciding upon 
placing the shipments entrusted to them upon the 
market. The only difficulty which would seem 
to be apprehended by the wholesale trade is the 
necessity which the conourrent sales of Indian and 


appear, | 


1892. 
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Geylon teas will place them under of providing 
additional buyers. It is evident one buyer cannot 
be attending to the sales in both rooms at one 
and the same time; and doubtless the increase 
of the staff required will be viewed by 
a good many among the dealers with some 
amount of dissatisfaction. But this cannot be 
heiped, and wea are told that the dealers have 
expressed themseives ready to submit to the 
necessity involved in the change. To many of 


| them the burden must prove to be but a slight 
| ons, because the largely decreasing volume of the 


China teas dealt in must set free to a very great 
extent the. buyers the dealers employ in that 
branch of their trade. We expect, therefore, to 
hear but of little opposition to the new arrange. 
ment, which came into operation on the 15th 
December last. Proof has already been afforded 
to, and before quoted by us, of the serious 


_monetary loss to which the system now abandoned 
| has subjected cur planters, and we hope that the 


concessions now yielded may have a sensible effect 
in maintaining the prices of our teas at more 
level standards, At the game time, however, as 
to express the expectation 
that such a result will follow the new arrange- 
we would ask our planting brethren not 
to neglect the many warnings they have of 
late received as to other points by which they 
have themselyes contributed to the serious fluc- 
tuation which they have had to submit to. 


NOTES FROM OUR LONDON LETTER, 
_ Lonpon, Jan. Ist. 
There has for some time been a lull in the 


| announcement of new companies starting in the 


tea enterprize of Ceylon; but one has just been 
announced which, from the weight of the names 
concerned with it, will probably attract much 
support. The following cutting from a financial 
paper will give you all the information as yet poss- 
essed by me with referenco to this new venture, 
though if may be hoped that by the time of my 
next writing it may be possible for me to afford 
you further details! respeoting it. 

Mr. Jobn Ifughes has addressed a very lengthy 
letter to the Grocer (or it may be to the Spicer, 
if there be such a paper, for the handwriting 
attached to the extract lent to me is so bad that 
it is impossible to accurately determine the name 
of the paper) on the subject of “ the agricultural 
value of shoddy.” You will recoliect that this 
subject received muoh ventilation in your columns 
at the time the proprietors of the Mariawatte 
estate decided, on Mr. Hughes’ recommendation, 
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on making a trial of a manure of this nature. The 
results to that trial do not seem to have had 
public announcement as yet, so that we are igno- 
rant how far Mr. Hughes’ recommendation has been 
justified by results. The letter by that gentleman 
tells us that ‘the value of shoddy, ox woollen waste, 
as a manure for hops, has long been recognized 
in this country; and in Italy, in the crude form 
of old rags, it is at present largely applied as an 
economical dressing for olive revs.” Reference is 
also made to the single trial as yet made in Ceylon, 
and Mr. Hughes writes that the manure promises 
to be an excellent fertilizer for tea. 

Owing, however, largely to the bad quality of 
much of it that is manufactured, Mr. Hughes says 
that the use of the manure has largely decreased 
in Kent, and he warns intending users that much 
must depend on the quality of the supplies they 
obtain. Prices quoted in the letter show that these 
vary in an upward ratio with the higher quantity of 
ammonia present, the increased amount of organic 
matter, and the decrease of mineral matter and 
water. These prices range over twelve samplings 
from £1 3s 5d to £3 6s 4d per ton. The nitro- 
genous organic matter, upon which the agricultural 
value asa manure chicfly depends, varies from 62 to 
26 percent. A variety of other constituents go to 
make up “shoddy.” Of mineral matters alone 
there are no less than twelve, these being lime, 
meagneria, potash, soda, oxide of iron, alumina, 
phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, 
chlorine, soluble silica and insoluble siliceous 
matters. Who would have thought that our caste 
off coats and trousers could contain such a variety 
even as that above quoted, and of course there 
are many more of a different nature which might 
be added to that list! I: appears that two tons 
of “shoddy” manure are required for each acre of 
hops, and this quantity yields gradually 358 Jb. 
ammonia, 113 lb. of soluble silica, 90 1b. oxide of 
iron, 65 1b. of lime, 52 lb. sulphuric acid, 12 Ib. 
of potash, and 6 Jb. of phosphoric acid. Space 
does not permit me to quote further from Mr. 
Hughes’ letter, but in view of the favourable opinion 
expressed by him as to the applicability of this 
manure to tea, it seemed to me desirable to call 
special attention to it. : 

Another long letter, which appeared in the Morn- 
ing Post of Deo. 25th, deals with the subject of 
Indian tea, and quotes largely and sppresiatively 
from an article that appeared in the Ceylon 
“Observer just received, in which you most justly 
condemned the cheracter of many advertisements 
of China tess as calculated to, and as intended 
to have the effect of injuring the reputation 
of Ceylon tear. We do not know who the writer 
of the letter is, es he conceals his identity under 
the nom-de-plume of ‘‘Mincing Lane,” He writes, 
among other much sensible matter, that “Indian 
teas cannot be placed (as the writer of the article 
in the Ceylon Observer wou!ld have) in the same 
comparison with the good old China Ningchows, 
as Oeylon teas can. At the present time Ceylon 
Pekoe selling at from 11}d to 1s 2d per pound in 
the market are generally cqual to the finest old 
China tea which, 15 or 20 years ago, realized 
28 6d to 38 per pound, and by far superior to the 
best of the came class that arrive now and com- 
mand at the opening of the season on the average 
about 1s 6d to 1s 8d, and a few chops of exception- 
ally fine 1s 10d to 23 por pound,” It is to this 
fact that the writcr atiributes the rapid ousting 
of China by Cey'on teas. He closes his letter 
with a vigorous calling over the coals of Sir Andrew 
Glark for his late unealled-for assertion, though 
he admits that in ono sense that distinguished 
yedico bit the right nail on the head when he 


qualified his dictum with the remark “if the right 
quantity be put in the pot.” 

You will be glad to hezr that the matter relative 
to the holding of Ceylon tea sales in Mincing 
Lane has now been definitely and satisfactorily 
settled. The proprietors of the sale-room haye 
acceded to the request of the wholesale dealers 
that a second room should be granted for the sale 
exclusively of your production, the concession being 
made from the 15th December. We learn that for 
the present the brokers propose to limit the 
uss of this room to the entire of Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, believing this will afford all facilities 
required; but as trade extends, and if it may be 
found necessary to do so, there will now exist 
no obstacle to sales being fixed for every day in 
the week. The arrangement now made will not 
be withous ifs inconvenience to some of the 
wholesale buyers, because it will be necessary for 
these to increase their rtaff of buyers, as the sales 
of Indian and Ceylon teas will now proceed 
simultaneously, and a single agent canuot possibly 
attend both. The larger men in the trade, we are 
told, assert that they will not consider this to be 
a burden on them, as the decreased sales of China 
teas will enable them to utilize the services of the 
men employed by them in that branch of their 
business. There is now every prospect that we shall 
have no more complaints of difficulties in the way 
of properly examining and tasting the large number 
of samples exhibited by the brokers, though the 
circumstances attending the sales render it desirable 
that your planters should send nome as large breaks 
as they possibly can. 

Noticing in the last received Overland Observer 
the letter addressed to you by Mr. Price of the 
Brokers’ Association on the subject of the alteration 
of estate marks on many of the tea chests received 
here, I this week sought and obtained an interview 
with that gentleman. We discussed the subject of 
his complaint in all its bearings, and, as the result, 
we could come to no other conclusion but that 
the alterations must be made in Colombo, Mr. 
Price assured me that they could not have been made 
on this side, as it would bein direct contravention 
of all the Customs rules to doso, and these are 
strictly, and with the greatest care, enforced by 
the officials, Manifestly, Mr. Price thinks it cannot 
poseibly be to the interest of any Ceylon planter 
to commit an act which would efface the identity 
of hig estate, and the only possible solution of 
the matter to hig mind is that in order to form 
breaks of a large size, the purchasers of tea in 
Colombo endeavour tcassimilate the marks through- 
cut their shipment. Mr. Price tells me that he 
hears of xzepeated complaints, and of return of 
teas sent out, to thegrocers to whom the members 
of the wholesale trade have so!d them, on the 
ground that the estate marks do not properly 
correspond with the description. We must all see 
thet this is likely to cause much injury to the 
trades, and Myr. Price is most anxious that your 
Planters’ Association should take actiye steps to 
check the practice. 


— —> 
THA IN WYNAAD. 


Mr. J. W. Minchin, of Octacamund, sends usa most 
interesting communiqué anent the pedigree of thetea 
seed now being planted in Wynaad, which, es he states, 
is probably unique. We believe that there are some 
very old tea trees on the Ashamboo Hills in South 
Travancore, and it would be interesting to learn 
whether their pedigree is similar to those in Wynaad 
which we surmise is more than likely. Mr, Minchin 
writes ;— 

With regard tothe high quality of the tea trees in 
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W ynerd, I bave been able to trace the pedigree of the 
seed bearing trees, and as {!hese have always been en- 
tirely segregated, the seed iselmost unique, as apure 
Aecsam indigenous tea thorovghly acclimatisedin South« 
India. I find that the original seed was imported from 
Assam by the then Collector of Salem, Mr. Cockburn, 
about the year 1830, when the existence of the local 
indigenous tea plant was first known, The trees from 
this seed were planted on the Grange Hstate at Yer- 
caud andare still thriving,some 20 to 30 feet high; the 
atem of one is nearly th:ee feetin circumference and a 
leaf from one of the new shoots measured 10 + 35 
incbes.* Col. Scott, of the Veriday Mulla Hstate, who 
bas been cornected with the planting industry of 
these hills for very many years, was told of these 
Ascam tea plants by the then Collector of 
Coimbatore, Mr, Pat Grant, in the year 1862. He was 
af that time about to p'ant tea in Wynaad, so visited 
the Shevaroys. The manager of the estate did not 
kvow what the grove cf hizh trees was, and was as- 
tonished at learning from Col. Scott that they were 
Assam tea trees. A nursery was formedon the Surrey 
Hstate from the seed obtained at Yereaud, but as the 
land which Col. Scott intended to pleut was refused 
him by Government, who gave him land on the Nil- 
giris at Thai Mulla instead, he removed most of the 
plants from the Surrey nursery to Thai Mulls, where 
he planted a large field of this variety of tes, but tells 
me that he pulled them up,as they differed so much 
from General Morgan’s plants which he ignorantly 
thought were the only right kind. A few of the plants 
escaped and were kept up on the Thai Mulla Hsia‘e. 


Meanwhile come of the tea plants were left iu the 
Surrey Ji-tate nureery, snd these plants have been 


growing there since, entirely separated from ai! other 
tea, asc now. like the original Shevaroy trees, resem- 
ble small poplars. Seed from these trees had been 
planted on the Richmond and Cheria Shola Estates in 
1876, and these trees are row seed besrers, and sced 
from them has been pianted on the Glenrock, Went- 
worth, Richmond, Cheria Shola and other estates 
during the last few years. As [think this account is 
of interest, I have sentitto youst length, andas it is 
now being generally rccogniced that not only the quan. 
tity, but also the quality of the tea depends oathe pre- 
ponderance of Assam jit in the plants cultivated; 
Wynaad may be congratulated on having a fairly large 
supply of such good tea for seed.— Madras Times, Jan. 


4th. 
er 


ADVANCES TO CULTIVATORS. 
(From the Administration Report of the Bombay 
Presidency.) 


The total amount advanced to cultivators during 
the year for the purchase of seed and cattle was 
R57,566, and for the purpose of effecting perman- 
ent improvements R1,27,750 were lent by Govern. 
ment. The corresponding amounts for the year 
1889-°0 were R36,499 and 74,233, and it is therefore 
clear that moderate terms on which loans are now 
granted, by Government are gradually attracting 
the cultivator. In the Northern Division but little 
advantage was taken of the new takavi rules, but 
elsewhere, and especially in Sind and the Scuthern 
Division, Jarge sums were advanced. From one or 
two districts it was reported that tho rayats held 
aloof, fearing to take advantage of the chance of 
borrowing monoy on easy terms, lest tho savkur 
should retaliate by declining to advanco them 
money ina bad year when they urgently required 
it; elsewhere, however, as in Belgaum, the freedom 
with which cultivators borrowed from Government 
had the effect of reducing the rates of interest 
charged by local money-lenders. 


* There are tea trees on Abbotsford estate, Ceylon, 
none of which are more than 17 years old, some of 
which are oyer 382 feet in height and 42 inches 
circumference of stem.—Hp, 7. A. 


BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
London, Jan. 2, 

CincHONA.—The exports of cinchona from Ceylon in 
October reached the enormous total of 1,079,527 Ama~a- 
terdam lb, The equivalent of sulphate of quinine in this 
quantity may be estimated roughly at 780,000 oz. 

The following are the exports of cinchona from Java 
daring the periods between July 1st and October 31st 


four months): 
1891 1£90 1889 1888 1887 
Amster- Amster- Amster- Amster- Amster- 
damlb, damlb. damlb, damlb. dam lb, 


288,761 231,410 226,235 238,246 
3,488,974 2,035,290 1,600,888 1,204,732 1,308,133 


Total 3,777,725 2,800,098 1,832,298 1,530,967 1,546,379 
QUININE.—There is a p»rceptible improvement in the 
market since last week, and gales of 40,000 oz. of Ger- 
man, in second-hand, at 93d per oz for March-April, and 
10,000 oz of ditto for April delivery are reported. On the 
spot a parcel cf 10,000 oz in second-hand ig reported 
to haye been sold at 9d per oz, but this transaction has 
not been confirmed. No particular reasons are assigned 
for this rise of {d per oz since last week. The influ- 
enza, perhaps, has something to do with it, and it is 
also rumoured that some of the makers are again trying 
to effect a combination. 
ce at ee 
AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF SHODDY 


The value of shoddy, or woollen waste, as a manure 
for hops bas long been recognised in this country ; and 
in Tt lyin the crude form of old rags, it is at present 
large’ y applied as an econonioal dressing for olive 
trees, |eing trenche’ in some 3ft. to 4ft. from the stem 
of the tree. Quite recently, in Ceylon, shoddy (mauu- 
factured intoa fine powder by treatment with sul- 
phuric acid) hes been tried asa manure for the tea 
plaatations ; and for these, bearing iu mind its richness 
in organic bitrogen—it promises to prove an excellent 
fertiliser, if only it be properly applied and of good 
quaiity. 

Of late years, however, the use of shoddy in Kent 
has failen off, probably to a great extent, in consee 
quence cf the great variation iu the quality of the 
deliverics, Seme lots will contain asmuch as 30 to 35 
per cent. of water, and others show an excess of it 
and miceral matters, amounting, in some samples, of 
upwards of 40 per cent, 

It may be usefu!, therefore, in the first place, to give, 
in tho followirg table, some analyses of the different 
qualities of shoddy, the results being selected froma 
great bumber of samples examined during the past 
twenty years: 

ANALYSES OF SHODDY AND COMPARATIVE VALUE. 


Government 
plantations 

Private plan- 
tions..j:50)< 


264,208 


Organic Mineral Ammo- Valueper 

No. Water. matter, matter. nia. ton. 

£8 
1 20°E5 62°00 17°12 8°85 3 6 4 
2 25 57 60°33 10°10 8°81 334671 
3 Qil4 60°48 18°38 8:43 33, 2 
4 25°44 58°76 15'80 8 22 Gyn ke vf 
5 19:13 62°80 18:07 8:00 3.0 0 
6 14°18 65 10 20 77 7°63 217 2 
7 17 OL 65°20 17:79 7°49 2:16 2 
8 21°04 53 57 25°39 6°59 29 5 
9 £8:01 54°71 17°28 646 2.8 5 
10 25°46 57°35 17°19 6°33 TW feats 
11 3 81 25 94 42 25 3:16 L3' 8 
12 B274 26°21 41°05 3°18 13 5 


It will be seen from the above results that there 
ig great variation in the composition of shoddy, and 
that the agricultural value varies with the quality. 

It will ke noticed that the water varies from 32°74 
to 14:13, and the mineral matters from 42 25 to 10:10; 
while the netrogesous organic matter—upon which 
tho agricultural value as a manure chiefly depends— 
varies from 62 to 26 per cent. 

The quality of the organic matter further varies— 
according to itsrichness in nitrogen—which ultimately 
becomea converted into ammonia. Consequently, the 
value of shoddy as a fertiliser may be said to depend 
upon the richness in ammonia; and the comparative 
value of the above samples has been accordingly 
calculated from the proportion of amonia allow. 
ing 78, 6. por unif. Ofcourse, it will be understood 
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that in constructing the above tab’e the relative | 


value of the different samples has been stated, 
because the market value is liable to variation, 
according to the demand and supply. The above figures 
are quite sufficient to show the importance of pur- 
chasing shoddy upon the basis of analysis—as tho 
ammonia is shown to vary from 8'85 in tha hest 
sample to 3:13 in the worst, which is really shoddy 
dust containing much dirt. he relative value being 
in the former £3 6 4d, per ton, delivered at station, as 
against £1 3s. 5d. in the latter. The farmer, therefore, 
who buys without any analytical guarantee, runs the 
risk of getting any quality between the above simits. 

Shoddy containing from 7 to 8 per cent. of ammonia 
is a most valuable end economical manure for hope ; 
and itisa pity that it should not be supplied in the 
natural dry state as it comes from the milis: In 
addition to the nitrogen compounds, there are mineral 
constituents of shoddy which have a distinct value as 
@ manure. In the following analysis portions of the 
residue left after burning were selected in equal quan- 
tities from samples 5, 6,7, and 10. Th se wero care- 
fully mixed, in order to cbtaina fair average of the 
mineral portion. é 


ANALYsIs OF THE MINERAL MATYLERS IN SHODDY. 


Lime ons on 8°62 
Magnesia ... , gaa 28 
Potash 5B ago 1:62 
Soda ace a0 a 2°12 
Oxide of Iron Be ey os ak eXS 
Alumina ... ae a4 2:34 
Phospborio acid nk oe "82 
Sulphuric acid con bat 692 
Carbonic acid ado O06 1:60 
Chlorine .. eG 00 29 
Soluble silica aa wee L483 
Insoluble silicecus matters -. 48°60 

100 00 


1t will be seen from the above analysis that thereis 
14:93 per cent. of soluble silica, which forms an 
important constituent of the flowers and leaves of the 
hop plant, the flowers (hops) containing in their ashes 
19°16 per cent. ofsilica, the leaves 22°35 and the b ne 
9°99. There is also 862 per cent. of lime, 1:62 of 


potash, 2°12 of soda, 11:86 of oxides of ison, 6-02 of 


sulphrie acid, aud “82 of phosphoric rxcid. Tho value 
of lime, potash, end phosphoric acid as manurial 
constituents is fully recognised. 

As regards the importance of the presence of 2 good 
supply of sulphuric acid, in the form of eulphate of 
lime. either uaturally in the soil upon which hops 
are to be successfully grown or artificialiy, as suppli. d 
by manure, reference may be made to an interesting 
lecture on “ The Fertility of Hop Soils,’ gives before 
the Maidstone Farmers’ Olub in March, 1884, by Mr. 
FEF: J.Lloyd, in which special stres; was Jaid upon 
this point, and the lecturer stated that, in his opinion, 
woollen rags, on account of their richness in both 
nitrogen and sulphur, were the most suitable manure 
for hops. 


Lastly, as regards the presence of i186 oxide of 


iron, Dr. A. B. Griffiths, in his book on menares, 
gives numerous well authenticated experiments, show- 
ing increased yield of various crops by the use of iron 
sulphate in moderate doses; and it is qnite reasonable 
to conclude thot hops will slso bo benefited in a like 
menner. wae 

Having said so much respecting the fortilising value 
of the mineral,coustituents, let us now proceed, with tho 
aid of the above analysis, to calonlate the quantities 
supplied per acre. 4 ; 

It ia generally allowed that it takes two tone to pro- 
porly manure an acre of hops with shoddy. Li, therefore 
we assume that the qnality used contains 8 per cent, of 
ammonia and 17 per cent. of mineral matters, we 
shall have the following figures .— 


Two Tons or Suopoy SupiLy Pur Acr. 


lb. Ib. 
Ammovia crys 858) Sulphuric adid ... 52 
Soluble silica ... 113 | Potash ae 12 
Oxide ofiron  ... 90 ; Phosphorio acid 6 
Lime we 65 | 


Let us now compare these figures with those re- 
presenting farmyard manure. Assuming 1 ton of dung 
fo contain 15 1b. of ammonia, 121b. of petash, and 
7 1b. of phosphoric acid, it would require, in round 
numbers, 24 tons of good dung to yield the 358 lb. of 
ammonia supplied by % tons of shoddy. 

The 24 tons cf dung would certainly also supply 
288 1b. potash and 1681lb, phosphoric acid; but both 
these constituents should be largely supplied naturally 
by a good hop eoil, whereas the ammonia has to be 
provided by tne farmer. ‘This being go, it is necessary 
to regard the cheapest source of ammonia as of the 
greatest importance, Farmyard manure, or London 
dung delivered, would cost about 7a 64 perton, con- 
sequently 24 tons would represent £9, as against 2 
toug shoddy costing £6, which leaves a saving of £3 
in favour of using shoddy against farmyard manure, 
When the farm issituated a considerable distance from 
the station, the smaller balk of shoddy compared with 
dung would, of courae, make the aboye comparison 
still more in fayour of the former. Shoddy, like dung, 
is a slowly decomposing mauure, and should be carted 
on during the winter months, and carefully dug in 
round the hop-hills, where under favourable climatic 
couditions, it shonld sfford a continuous source of 
nitrogenous plant food as required, and in this respect 
froms a marked contrast to those concentrated and 
highly soluble fertilisers, such as dissolved guano and 
nitrate of soda, which,in the more advanced and often 
critical stages of growth, have been found to render 
special assistanes when judiciously employeed, In con. 
clusion, it may be weli to mention that, in analysing 
samples of sheddy, if is most necessary to makea water 
determination in the materiat as received, and then pro- 
osed to cut upa portion for the nitrogen dcetermine- 
tion, taking care to make @ sccond water ditto io finely 
cui-up portion, Which, on account of water lost during 
the process of custing up in a warm room, is naturally 
much drier, and thereforaricher in nitrogen, than the 
shoddy ns originally received. The nitrogen results 
being calculated eventually upon the natural wet state 
of the shoidy ag received, will represent the real 
quelity of the ma‘erial, 

If fermers will take the trouble to stipulate that the 
shoddy ebalil contain from 7 to 8 per cent cf ammonia 
(and be in a fairly dry condition, containing not more 
than 20 pez cent of water) they will find it one of the 
niost econemica! manures that can be purchased. In- 
dee}, manure we ufsctarers—miny of them—have 
used shoddy wiih macked advantage In compounding 
specini mixtures, where nitrogen, in the form of organic 
matter is required. Jfurther than this, several patents 
have been teken out for the purpose of treating shoddy 
with sulphuric acid, and, by subsequent drying, to con- 
vert the bulty material isto a fine powder which can 
reedily be passed through a drill. 

For vines, os well as for shrubs like tea, coffee, cacao, 
and the numerous garden fruit trees, shoddy ig admi- 
rably adapted ; and it ia hoped that the remarks that 
have been made in reference to its use for hops will 
altvact attention to the more extended application of a 
manure which, at the preseat time, is certaizly so 
Suitabie and so cheap. 

Joun Huesns, F.c.s., Oonsulting Chemist to the 
Ceylon Planters’ Association. 


79, Markelane, H.O. 
—FKield. 


—-—_—___}——- 
PHARMACEUTICAL ETYMOLOGY. 


The following notes are gathered from the most 
recently pub ished volume oj the Ph lological Society’s 
new Hoglisi Dictionary, edited by Dr. Murray. 

There are several “Cloves” of distinct origin. The 
term ssapplicd to the spice, tho dried flower—bud of 
Caryophyllus aromaticus, is derived from the French 
clow, which word was originally applied to it on account 
of its shape. The Caryophyllus is the Latinise1 form 
of the Greek term ‘derived from hkaryon, nut, and 
phyllos \af. In old French the spice was termed clou 
de girote, his term passed on to the eclove-soented 
pink (Dianthus caryophyllus), but girofle has passed 
into Hoglish s gilly-flower, and represents others 
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scented flowers. Some very correct people with inscou- 
rate ideaso! its etymology have civilised gillyflower into 
“July flower.” 

The “clove” of garic, &c. is traceable to the old 
Teutonic words which give us cleave, clove, cleft, and 
is applied on account of ‘he separated oondition of the 
fruit. 

How “clove,” an old weight of wool and cheese 
(=sbout 7 or 8 lb. avoirdupois), came to be adopted 
jis not known, It is understood to be derived from the 
Latin clavus, s nail, which wag also under that name 
a lineal meagure in olden time. The connection be- 
tween the nail (measure) and the clove (weight) seems 
to be lost. 

Ooca is theSpsnish form of the Peruvian Cuca, Its 
first mention in Hoglish literature is found in Bullokar 
in 1616. 

Cocco; (a8 in Cocculus Indicus) is merely a Latin 
word signifying a little berry. 

CocHINEAL comes via the Spanish cochinilla from 
the Italian coccinialiw traceable to the Litin coccineus 
scarlet coloured. In Spanish the same word, a dimi- 
nutive of cochina, sow, is used as the name of the 
wood-louse, and has been sugested aa the origia of 
cochinea]. But the two words appear to be culy for- 
tuitously similar aud have entirely distinc origins. 

Cocoa and Cocoa Nut have ccoasioned nus end of 
confnsien among uninstructed people. Oocoa (the 
“orsteful aud comforting ” article obtsined from the 
seeda of the Theobroma cacao) is a corruption of the 
three.syllahled word ** ¢:-ca-o,” which was the Spanish 
adaptation of the Mexican name for the seeds cacauatl. 
Ths coco-nut was, and should be etill, written “coco.” 
It was so called by the Portuguese when they Gis- 
covered if in Tadia, where it was called in the native 
language teyma or tenga. Coco is a Portuguese word 
for grin or grimace, and was probably used in refer- 
ance to the queer-facc-like sppearanca of the base of 
the shell with its three holes.* It is worthy of note 
that in Johnson’s Dictionary the article ‘Coco ” 
was run tozether with thit on ‘' Cocoa,” apparently 
by an accident, for Johnson himself used the word 
“Ooco” (plural Cocoes) in his other writings. This 
accident is probably to some extent the cause of the 
confusion which has prevailed between the tno words. 

Correr is the descendant of a Turkish word qahvah, 
which was applied not to the berry but to the beverage, 
and is believed to have originally meant some sort of 
wine, and to have been derived from a verb which meant 
to have noappotite, 

OoMMERCE began to be substituted for “merchandise” 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century. It is 
composed of com, with, and mere, merci, wares. For 
more than acentury the word was accented on the 
second syllable, as in Watts’s lino (1709), “‘I hold no 
more commerce with Hel!.” 

OompPrte and CoMPETITOR are among those words of 
which the original sense has been modified by human 
tendencies. ‘l'ho etymological meaning, and no doubt 
the early use of the words, implied x seeking in com- 
pany, s sort of partnersbip. The union developes into 
rivalry, the rivalry into opposition, which is more like 
the modern signification, 

OonGou, as applied to tea, is a corruption of the 
Chinese word Kung-fu, work. It means tea on which 
work or labour has been expended.—Chemist and Drug- 
gist, Deo. 26. 
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THE CRYLON LAND AND PRODUCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Report of the Directors to be submitted to the 
Seventh Annual Genoral Meeting of Shareholders to 
be held in Room 147 (1st Floor), Leadenhill- House, 
101, Leadenhall street, in the City of Loudon, on the 
3lst day of December, 189], at 12 0’c'ock noon, 

Your Directors bey to submit the annexed profit 
and Joss account and balance sheet for the year end- 
ing 30) June, S91, duly audited, 

Tne smount at cre‘it of profit and loss avcount, 
after deducting depreciation of machinery and buildings 
on New Peradeniya, Feltteresso, and Rickarton estates 


(1,000), and writing off £8,038 10s 8d fr-m the Matale 
properties referred io below, is £3,069 6s 6d which 
with the sum brought forward from lart year 
£2,308 7s 4d leaves, £5,377 133 10d to be dealt with. 

Your Directors propose to pay on the 30th day of 
January, 1892, the fixed Cumulative dividend of 6 
per cent on the preference shares, and 10 per cent on 
the ordinary shares, both less income tax, and to 
carry forward the balance, £1,693 33 10d subject to 
the Directors’ remuneration for the year under re. 
view, to be fixed at the genoral meeting, and to the 
payment of income tax, 

Your Directors’ earnest consideration has been given 
to the question of the capital value of the Matale 
Estates sa they stand in the books, In tha report 
for year ending 380th June, 1889, it was stated by 
your then directors that the expectations on which 
the Company’s Cocos Estates were acquired had not 
up to that time been fulfilled, and in the amended 
report for same period your Board expressed tho 
belief thit that was partly owing to the unprece- 
dented drought that cceurred early in the history of 
this Company. They have now, however, come to the 
eovelusion that a shrinkage has occurred in their 
original value, and they consider this to be an ex- 
tremely favourable opportunity for re-erranging the 
figures. They have therefore written off from profits 
the sum of £8,038 103 83, and epplied the same in 
reduction of the book valnes of the Matale Estates: 
In effecting this reduction your Dircetorg anticipate 
the shareholders’ co-operation and consent, 

The past year has been a favourable one for the 
Company, the satisinctory result of which is largely 
owing to the exceptionally high prices which prevailed 
and wera obtained both for cocoa and coffer, 

It is gratifying to your Directors to report that 
the average prices for Ceylon cocoa during the 
year have been on a higter scale than formerly 
aud where the curing hes been carefully attended 
to, extrome values have been obtained; the pro- 
duction, however, in the island does not appear to 
extend vory rapidly, 

A new feature however has been developed, in the 
increased output of Java siuce 1886, daring the las¢ 
two yexrs particularly 80, and the rapid strides made 
in the improved curing has made this growth a strong 
competitor which your Directors think will be folt. 
Ths demand continues good, and it ig nofeworthy that 
no stock of Ceylon ison hand, parcels going imme- 
diately into consumption after sale, which of course 
adda strength to the position. 

With regard to coffeoit is ple sing to your Directors 
that they can report that prices during the whole 
of the year have been of an eminently satisfactory 
character. The prices for the article have continued 
high since 1886, and althouga consumption does not 
appear to have been materially affected, the produe- 
tion has been stimulated, and the world’s supply will 
probably be considerably increased in the near future. 
Your Directors therefore anticipate a lower range of 
prices, but they look forward with confidense, that 
those for Ceylon will be still romunorative, : 

The Company's Teas have also shown a profit- 
able result, but your Directors view with some Con- 
cern, and indeed it has been pointed out by various 
authoritios, that the planting of this product is being 
overdone in Ueylon; they have therefore instructed 
the Oompany’s Managers to cease plsnting tea on 
any extensive ecale, and have directed them to give 
3 eocoeaa to the introduction of coffee, cocoa, 
and other and minor produets on an y ? 
land suitable for ae growth, Rie ae gompany’s 

The year 1891 opened with a strong market for 
Oeylen tes, the average price at the public sales in 
January boing 11}d per lb. No material decline took 
place until April when arrivals increased, aud in con- 


sequence of unusually heavy flushes, the quality 
shewed a marked falling off, while, in many cases, 
the dry leaf evidenced hurried preparation. Maiuly 


owing to theso causes prices became weaker, and the 
general average for the past eix months to the end 
of November has ruled at abou; 91d perlb. Lower 
rates have, however, no doubt benetited the industry 
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inasmuch as the consumption has been stimulated, | To Liabilities :— 


and growers have been able to dispose of the larger 
yield at fairly satisfactory prices. Deliveries during 
the eleven mouths of ihe year have increased to 
49 203,000 lb. against 34,881,000 lb. in the same period 
in 1890. 

The estimates for the year, covered by this report, 
although exceeded in tea, cocoa and coffee, bear 
testimony to the careful manner in which they were 
compiled by the Company’s superintendents, in con- 
juncticn with the visiting agent, Mr. W. Forbea 
Laurie, it being a very difficult matter to estimate 
what the crops of cccoa and coffce are likely to be; 
with tea, however, it is less difficult, 

The mortgsge over North Matale has now been re- 
duced to £11,500. 

Prorit AND Loss Account, lst Juny 1890 ro 

30tH June 1891. 
Dr. tS aid: 
To Expenditure in Ceylon on account 

of crop aD 20 
Agency and Office Expenses in 

Ceylon 30 Bi PEE fee 
Charges in London, consisting of 

Rent, Salaries, Auditor’s Fee, 

Law Charges, Postages, Sta- 


24,964 15 6 
463 1 6 


tionery, &c. 50 +e 584 3 7 
,, Interest on Debentures, Loans, 
&c., to 30th June 189] oc 2,811 4 7 
,, Debenture Charges a6 180 3 7 
,, Written off the Matale Properties 8,038 10 8 
,, Depreciation of Factories and 
Machinery ae a0 1,000 0 0 
., Depreciation of Furniture A TES aly?) a 
,», Balance 50 ate 5,877 13 10 
£43,433 10 4 
Cr. £ s.d. 25 Sh ok 
By amount brought for- 
ward from last Balance 
Sheet -» 6,089 7 7 
Less Dividends of 
6 per cent, 
on preference 
shares and 10 
per cent ordi- 
nary shares 3,354.0 0 
Loss on Estimated 
Proceeds of 
Produce 43 3 3 
Directors’ Fees fer 
1890 .. 25000 
Income Tax for 
1890 .. 133170 
3,781 0 3 
2,308 7 4 
By Proceeds of Produce sold 
to 30th June 1891 .. 32,008 11 9 
, Produce in course of 
yealization (all of 
which has since been 
sold 8,626 4 9 
——— 40,634 16 6 
,, Commissions, Transfer Fees, &c.. 490 6 6 
£43,433 10 4 
Bauance Suerr at 30rn June 1591. 
To capital authorised, 10,000 preference £ 8s. d. 
shares and 10,000 ordinary shares 
5 100,000 0 0 


of £5 each 
Shares Issued :-— 
1,450 Preference Shares, 
fully paid _.. £7,250) 0:0 
6,400 Preference Shares, 
£3 paid . £19,200 00 
£26,450 0 0 
1,100 Ordinary Shares, 
fully paid on 
6,400 Ordinary Shares, 
£2 108 paid .. 16,000 0 0 


ed 


” 


5,500 0 0 


47,950 0 0 


Debentures issued .. 27,327 8 3 

Interest accrued and 

payable thereon .. 254 17 5 

27,582 5 8 

Mortgage Account .. 12,000 00 
Interest accruedand 


payable thereon... 147 5 8 


Deposits 741 13 4 

Interest accrued and 
payable thereon . 11 94 
40,482 14 0 


Sundry Creditors.. 3,287 15 5 
Bills Payable .. 14,274 14 8 


SH ES TL 
» Net Profit at 30th 
June 1890 Hy A BYONS pe 4! 
» Net Profit at 30th 
June 1891 ees ODS ao G 
SS SS 5,377 13 10 
» Exchange 5 448 8 11 


—— 


£111,821 6 10 


oS iy 

By Estate, Nurseries, Buildings, Machi- 
nery, &c., in Ceylon ot 98,159 10 3 

» Produce in course of realization 
(since sold) 55 55 8,626 4 9 
» Cashin Bank oie 35 770 3 9 
», Cash in hand bf os 4 3.8 
» Sundry Debtors ais A231 4 5 

» Furniture £43) lige 


apatite? al 
— 30 0 0 


Less written oft 


£111,821 6 19 
—— 

AnotHEeR Ruvivau oF Inpustry which app<ars 
possible in these islands is thet of the mango trade. 
A small trial shipment was sent recently from Gre- 
nada t) New York, and found s remunerative gale, 
Through neglect, the mango has greatly degenerated 
in the West India Islands, but if care were taken to 
develop the better kinds there seems to be no reason 
whya very prefitable trade could not be developed 
in this srticle—Pall Mall Gaette. 

Wuat AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN SAYS ABOUT 
Cryton Tra.—From an advertisement inthe 7. Y. 
Lxpress, we quote as follows :— 

Ceylon Planters’ Tea Co., 5th Ave. and 16th St., 
New York City. New York, October 27, 1891. 

Dear Sirs: After many experiments in all forms 
of nervous troubles, and some of them the most 
susceptible, I will say the results have even surpassed 
my expectations, and I am in a position to fully 


indorse your claim. 


I have never know the tea to produce nervousness 
or other injurious effects, or cause any interference 
with medical treatment. 

I fact, Inow look uponitas a help, rather than 
as a hindrance, and permit all my patients to use 
it, where I would be afraid to allow theuse of any 
other tea. Iam even inclined to the opinion that 
Ceylon tea aids nutrition of the nerves, and thus is 
not only freefrom injurious effects, but beneficial as 
a beverage. 

I feel it my duty to acquaint you with thes> ex- 
periences, as the subject is of the greatest importance, 
from the fact that thousands of persons suffer from 
neryous symptoms which can be traced directly to 
the use of tea and coffee. / use Ceylon Tea in my 
household, and would use no other. I wish you all 
success, and hope, for the sake ofthe nervous public 
that the day will come when you willhave introduced 
Ceylon Tea into every household in the country.— 
Yours, very sincerly, G. A. BonscHuR, M.D., 32 West 
27th St. New York, Specialist in Diseases of the 
Nervous System ' 
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THE CEYLON TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED. 


It is only right that all the circumstances con- 
nected with the enterprise so named should be known. 
The main point is that tho bulk of the capital 
of the Company was invested in land, which cost 
some R81,000, or nearly half the capital of the 
Comdany, which was about R220,000. When after 
two years’ experience tobacco was found to be not 
only uncertain in growth, but also difficult of sale, 
it was decided at once to cpen with other pro- 
ducts ; and had the shareholvers all paid their calls, 
the directors would have been able to go on for 
another 18 months, by which time 120 acres of 
tea would have been in partial bearing, and the 
cacao, Liberian coffee, and coconuts so advaneed 
as to render it easy to finance the Company. The 
money was not by any means all spent. When it 
was decided to voluntarily wind up, the assets were 
some R25,000 of unpaid cal's, or rather more 
than the equivalent of a year’s working; and 
some 60,000 lb. of tobacco, which it is hoped will 
realize at least 20 cents per pound average. +0 


far, we believe, nono has fetched less than 
27 cents, but it can only be sold in small 
quantities, say 12,000 as the value of the 
tobacco. In addition to this the Company 


has all its lands, which are somo of the finest in 
Ceylon. Of course all concerned knew that tobacco 
was a great speculation and that the Company 
have lost on it goes without eaying ; but it is con- 
tended that the directors did the best they could 
in the interest of the Company in commencing to 
plant other products with a view to selling the 
properties. Meesis. T. N. Christie, Armstrong, 
Owen, Hill, &c. were all shrewd, hard-working 
honest men doing their best without pay or re- 
muneration for the Company as directors; and 
the fact that at alarge meeting two of the directors 
were unanimously (with the exception of Mr, 
Borron, who left the room) put on the consulting 
board to assist the Liquidator shows that they 
still retain the confidence of the shareholders, 
It gives us much ploasure on public as well as 
private grounds to state these facts: and we shall be 
only too glad to learn that the valuable lands and 
cultivation possessed by the Company will realize 
prices which may ensble the accounts to be closed 
witbout loss to any of the shareholders. It was 
really the refusal of so many of these to pay their 
calls, we believe, which compelled the directors to 
decide on liquidation. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCHK AND FINANCE. 


DanrsEELina TEA -—Messare. Lloyd snd Oarter report 
that suctions have been lighter during the past month, 
and this, coupled with a very low range of prices, 
has enabled buyers to operate with more confidence, 
and all grades have besn taken at a slight advance. 
The deliveries and stocks can hardly be considered 
satisfactory, but with continued low quotations, there 
should be increased consumption. The best averages 
have been made by M LB over M K in cross Poobong 
Goomtee, Sclimbong and Hope Town, but some very 
choice teas have been sold from Ohamong; the Orange 
Pekoe at 3s 7d, Broken Orange Pekoe at 3s 11d, and 
Pekoe at 2s 4d. 

LAs® Werrxk’s Tra Sates.—Oo Monday the public 
sales of Injian tea, says the Grocer, amounted to 
20,520 packages, when notwithstanding the foggy wea- 
ther and the near approach of the holidays, there 
was a steady demand, and the above quantity was 
taken off at full rates, especially for the best liquoring 
kinds. Ceylon ‘’ea.—A very dense smoke and fog 
enveloped the City on Tuesday, when 10,450 packages 
of Oeylon tia were offered, but the denyand proved 
good, and full prices were obtained. Aw occasional 
irrogularity was apparent, while the small breaks were 


extremely slow sale. Sales will now be suspended 
until the New Year, end the trade wili be heartily 
glad of the interval, as the number of samples tasted 
for months past has been remarkable. 

% A Rank AND AstRINGENT DeEcocrion.”—In a beok 
entitled ‘Delicate Dining,” Mr. Theodore Child, the 
well-known American writer, saye:—‘In a great coun- 
try !ke England it is imposible to obtain really well- 
made coffee, except in a few private houses, while 
Evglish tea is generally a rank and astrivgent de- 
coction, instead of a delicate infusion.” This may be 
true; but, at least, we havo the conso’ation that in 
the matter of tea-making we can give Mr. Ohild’s 
countrymen and women some points. But we Wes- 
terns have much to learn from the Chinese and 
Japaneso as to the art of infusing tea. If the British 
matron and her family were to drink tea as often as 
the light-hearted Japanese do, the result would not 
be conducive to the comfort of the said matron and 
family, To materially increase the consumption of 
tea some method of infusion ukin to the Eastern is 
necessary. Mr, Child is right. Stewed tea is a ‘‘rank 
and astringent deccction.” Let us, by all means, 
adopt a better method of infusing, and tea may be 
taken at all times without injury. It is not urged 
against the Japanese or the Ohinese that they take 
too much tes,and yet they are for ever drinking it. 
They are not accused of being victims to dyspepsia 
either ; and when our learned physicians wish to point 
amoral tbey do not go to the Far Hast, but maintain 
that wo who drink tea far le3s frequently than the 
peoples of China and Japan are ruining our digestions 
in cunsequerce. One would almost think that scien- 
tific opinion, far from being on the side of the angels, 
was on the side of the brewerr. 

THE ADULTHRATION ReEcoRD.—The record of the 
year’s adulteration with the London area shows that 
tea is the o:ly article of produce which has a clean 
bill of health. Coffee continues to be adulterated 
freely. Ohicory is invariably the foreign substance, 
and the proportion used is often enormous. The cocoa 
drinkers will not appreciate the fact that their 
favourite beverage is the chief subject of adulteration, 
no less than a third of the ninety-six samples avalysed 
having been condemned. In many instances the 
awount of sugar, starch, and arrowroot added was so 
considerable that the nutritive value of the quantity 
of cocca used for making a cupful must be infinitesimal 
After a good many years,in which the adulteration: 
of sugar had appareutly ceased, it has again come 
under notice in a curious form. Of 246 sampies ex- 
aminei, nearly one-seventh were reported as having 
been coloured with an aniline dye ot an amber tint in 
order to make white crystals of beet sugar imitate 
the more valuable Demerara. The quantity of the dve 
used, however, is very minute. The fol!owing figures 
show the number of samples examined during the 
year, andthe percentage of cusesiu which adulteraion 
was reported :—Coffoe: 1,733; adulterated, 266 ; per- 
centage in 1889, 149; ditto, 1890, 15:3. Sogar : 246 
aduleratec, 34; percentage in 1890, 13-8. Pepper: 
1,329 ; adulterated, 75 ; percentage in 1889, 89; ditto 
1890, 56. Tea: 349; adulterated, 0; percentage in 
1889, 05; ditto, 1890, 0. 

Banana CuvtivaTIoN.—Discussing the banana, the 
Horticultural Times says:-- At present the fino. 
flavoured bananas are almost unknown io Europe ; 
not because their excellence is wuoappreciated, but 
simply because the fruit is of necessity too long by 
the way to reach those countries in a marketable con- 
ditiov. So it comes that two lines of inventions having 
to do with banana culture are sorely needed in the West 
Tudies, where with them the banana output would 
scon be doubled, and in time might easily be 
wultiplied tenfold. These are a desiccating process 
sud a flour of meal-making process. The former 
is at present most in demand, and wherever one 
travels in the banana-producing regions, from 
Demerara to British Honduras, from Oolon to 
Samana Bay, the ory will be heard at every large 
plantation, ‘Oh! if someone would only invent 
and perfect a drying or preserving process that 
could be depended on,” The man or men who cag 
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put before the banana’ growers of the Weet Indies’ 
who send thousands of pounds worth of this fruit to 
England each year, any system which willdo for the 
bananas what is now done for tlis fig, the grape, or 
the corinth, commonly known as “ cried currante,” 
or who can succeed in tresting that fruit as well as 
peaches, apricots, and prunellas now sre, will find 
himself the possessor of a wealth-producing inven- 
tion. And the same may bo safely predicted of any 
system which will succeed in putting into the meal 
or flour state a fair portion of the marvellous sis- 
taining and nourishing powers which makes the 
banana the king among fruits. The improvements 
which this century has seen, that lead up from the 
rude mandioca meal of ths Brazilian native to the 
beautiful pearl tapioca of commerce, have developed 
for the cassava, Manihot utilissima, a foreign 
consumption which now runs high into the millions 
of dollars annually. The same period has scen the 
crude black cacao of the Carribbees and northern South 
America develop into the chocolate, breakfast coco, 
and broma of today, and now the tree Theobroma 
cacao vies with coffee in yielding nourishment and 
producing wealth in many countries. So may it be 
with the banana, if inventive skill will but turn its 
attention in that direction.—H, and C. Mail, Jan. 1. 


ee a 
THE TAMBRACHERY ESTATES 
COMPANY. 


The tenth annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the above company was held on Monday at the Can- 
non Stregt Hotel EH. C.. Mr. James Labouchere in 
the chair. The notice convening the meeting having 
been read. 

The Chairman submited the report for adoption. The 
dirextors reported that the profit and loss account showed 
@ loss on the season’s working of £3,166 Ila 10d and 
after deduciing the amount brought forward from the 
previous year, £1,147 123 41 the belxnce carried for- 
ward tothe present year’s account is £2,016 19s 6d. 
The expenditure of the season showed a considerable 
diminution on that of the previous year, and the aban- 
donment of unprofitable land and the reduction of 
staff would enable the current season’s outlay to be 
further reduced to about £5,000. The London expenses 
would also be considerably reduced. Tho directcure 
regretted that their sppeal for the subscription of 
debentures resulted ia applications for £1,600 only, 
and as it was absclutely necessary to pay off the 
balance of loan, £1,750, secured by the Nelimunda 
Estate, now the most valuable estate of the company, 
they trusted shareholders would at once, in their own 
interest, come forward with further subecriptions, and 
thereby evable this estate to be included in the 
security for the debentures. To furnish alsoa little 
working capital, which is imperatively required, 
a further sum of £3,400 should be subscribed, 
and the directors would be glad to receive 
applications. The hopes of the directors, based 
at the time upon actual results, that the 
entire capital of company would by this time have 
been in course of rapid redemption by the proceeds of 
bark alone, had been utterly falsified by the excessive 
production of Ceylon and latterly Java, and there ap- 
peared to be little hope of improvement in prices until 
supplies showed a material falling off. This was 
generally expected to be thecase intwo or three years, 
and the directors were therefore anxious to keep up 
the planting of cincbonas, particularly Ledgerianas, as 
far as means would allow, in order to have a reserve 
in hand when needed, It was important to utilise 
some of the spare land cfthe company with a view 
to profit, most ofit being eutiable for tea. The success 
obtained in Ceylon and Travancore by planting old 
coffee estates with tes, offered every inducement to 
extend its cultivation in Wynaad, and the directors 
hoped early in the coming gear to be in a position to 
place a definite scheme before the shareholders. The 
season in Southern India has again been one of 
abnormal weather. Tothis cause must be attributed 
some injury to the present crop of coffee by heavy 
reine in July and September. ‘The first estimate of 
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70 tons would not be realised, and the directors could 
only hope for 60 to 65 tons, and about 135,000 lb. bark. 
The coffee had been cold for errival at 943. per ewt. 
Janded terms, and atthis price should more than cover 
the outlay of the year, leaving the bark available 
against the deficit brought forward. 

The mo’ion for adoption having been seconded by 
Mr. H. Tolputt, it was agreed to, and the proceedings 
terminated with the usual vote of thanks.—H. and 
CQ. Mail, Jan. 1. 


oe 
USEFUL FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


TABLE OF MEASURES. 

Two pepper spoonfuls make one salt spoonful. 

Two salt spoonfuls one coffee spoonful. 

Three teaspoontuls one tablespoonful. 

Four tablespoonfuls one wine glass. 

Two wine glassfuls one gill. 

Two gills one cupful. 

Two cupfuls one pint. 

Twenty-five drops of liquid make one teaspoonful. 

One tablespoonful of salt one ounce. 

One tablespoonful (heaping) of brown or granulated 
sugar one ounce. 

Two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar one ounce.— 
Florida Agriculturist. 


————>-_—- — 


Tae jarrah wood of Western Australia has lately 
been coming into great favour in Europe, principally 
for street paving purposes. Jarrah is a good wood 
as hard and durable as oak, and it will be found 
of use in other ways than for the laying of 
streets. It has a deep rich colour, something like 
mahogany or very old oak, and is very suited for 
carving and panelling. There is only one other 
wood at the Antipcdes which is superior to it— 
the Fijian vesi, but this is comparatively scarce 
and hard to get at. It grows abundantly enough 
in the thick forests on the large island of Vanua 
Levu.—Colonies and India, Dea. 26th. 


WINDING UP oF THE CEYLON ToBAcco Com- 
pany, (Lrp.): ‘‘Enpine In Smoke” ?—As a sombre 
contrast to the bright and cheerful reports of the 
various Ceylon tea companies published from time 
to time, the report of the [un] ‘‘happy despatch” 
of the tobacco company is startling. Personally 
we are 00 believer in tobacco culture: we object to 
fertile soil being rendered barren that men may 
puff smoke in their neighbours’ faces and taint 
the pure air of heaven. We cannot affect grief, 
therefore, at the collapse of the attempt to grow 
the narcotic on a large scale. But really it was 
not grown on a large scale; its cultivation according 
to the figures being so small in proportion to 
products that the name of To- 
bacco Company seems inappropriate. Coconuts, 
Liberian coffee, tea and cacao preponderated ; 
and with co much cultivation and so much vyalu- 
able land, the mismanagement which has ended 
in the necessity of winding up muston the part 
of the Manager or the Directors or both have been 
lamentable and discreditable. The case is a dis- 
grace to the colony and calculated to injure its 
interests. The blame therefore ought to be definitely 
fixed on some person or persons, and not left to be 
vaguely inferred. Mr. Borron’s absurd theory, that 
Directors can be personally estimable and yet 
blameable for such discreditable consequences as 
have resulted from what ought (tobacco out of the 
question) to have been a successful enterprise, will 
not be accepted. Did Mr. Ingleton do justice to 
the interests entrusted to him? If not what sur- 
veillance did the Directors exercise? In view 
of the extraordinary report, people will be sure 
to ask such questions, 
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ELECTRICITY AS A POWER FOR CEYEON 


TEA FACTORIES. 


More than six months ago we penned and put 
into types some interesting information we had 
received regarding a project for the employmeat 
of eloctricity on Mariawaite estate, At the special 
request of the gentleman from whom we had re- 
ceived tha information we suppressed our notice, as 
the matter was and we believe still is only under con- 
sideration. Ag usually happens in such cases, the 
local ‘‘Times" gives to the world the informa- 
tion we were requested not to publish, Requests 
to abstain from publicity do not go for much 
with our contemporary. The truth is, that in plant- 
ing circles the fact of the proprietors of Mariawatte 
contemplating the transmission of electric power 
generated by water at a distant portion of the 
property to the factory has been no secret. The 
expedient of removing the factory, where steam 
is now used, to the locality where water power 
is abundant was precluded, we believe, by 
the nature of the building, a large and ponderous 
iron structure. As the transmission of power was 
estimated to cost atleast £1,000, we do not wonder 
at hesitation. It happens, also, that with reference 
to a property in which we are interested, the 
question of the transmission of power from the 
lower portion of the estate where water was abundant 
to the bigher where for three months of the 
year water was scarce, became a practical and urgent 
one. The factory was built at the top of the estate 
when only a subsidiary tea cultivation was contem- 
plated,—when most planters cherished the hope of the 
survival and revival of coffee. Transmission of 
power upwards by electricity and by belting, aftor 
consideration, abandoned as too expensive, and the 
factory is to be moved down to the spot where 
water power is abundant. The question is mainly 
one of comparative expense and efficiency: the 
factory in this case is not an iron one, and the 
lower position is the better in all respects. The 
time igs at hand, however, we believe, when elec- 
tricity will be so cheapened as to be largely avail- 
able as a motive force and in the transmission of 
power. 


———-_ eS ———. 
, THE CEYLON TOBACCO CO, LTD. 
GENERAL MEETING. 


Minutes of proceedings of an extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders of the Ceylon Tobacco 
Company, Limited, held on Saturday, the 28th day 
of November 1891, within the registered office of the 
Company, No. 42, King Street, Kandy, at 3 o’clock 
p.m., in the afternoon. 

Business. 

To consider the following resolution :—‘‘That the 
Ceylon Tobacco Company Ld. be wound up voluntarily;” 
to appoint Liquidator or Liquidators; to decide on 
the remuneration to be paid to such Liquidator or 
Liquidators; and to appoint a person or persons to 
inspect the Liquidators’ accounts. The shareholders 
present were: My. C. 8. Armstrong, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, who presided, Messrs. A. P. Crawley- 
Boevey, G. A. Talbot, D. Reid by his attorney G. 
A. Talbot, A, G. K. Borron, A. Van Starrex, J. 
Emerson, R. KE. Waller, T. C. Huxley, D. Fair- 
weather by his attorney J. R. Fairweather, Alex- 
ander Tait, A. C. Bonner, W. Megginson, TI. N. 
Orchard, H. Drummond Deane, James R. Fairweather, 
Hugh Fraser, A. Philip (Secretary of the Company). 

The following gentlemen held proxies for share- 
holders absent:—Mr. A. Fraser for Messrs. W. H. 
L. Murray-Menzies and Alexander Seton, Mr. CG. S. 
Armstrong for Messrs. P. Bf. Radley, James Hill and 
William Forbes Laurie, Mr. A. Philip for Messrs. 
perce uence Henry James Vollw, George Wall, 
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E. Dick, and Norman Wm. Grieve, Mr. H. 
H. D. Deane for Messrs. T. N. Christie, J. Mac 
Donald Murdoch and ©. Minto Gwatkin, Mr. G. A. 
Talbot for Mr, H. K. Rutherford, Mr. J. H. Sproule 
for Mr. Frederick Dornhorst, Mr. A. G. K. Borron 
for Mr. Jas. H. Barber and Mr. J. W. Vanderstraaten, 
Mr. A. Tait for Mr. H. W. Ashby and Mr. G. D. 
Moir, and Mr. W. Megginson for Mr. 8. L. Harries. 
The notice calling the meeting was read. The 
minutes of proceedings of the annual general meeting 
of the Shareholders held at Kandy, on the 17th day of 
April 1891, were read and were confirmed. 


The CHatrman, Mr. C. 8. Armstrong, then spoke as 
follows in moving the first resolution, viz :—‘' That the 
Ceylon Tobacco Company, Limited, be wound-up volun- 
tarily.” The Company was originally initiated in Jan. 
1889, by Messrs. H. Fraser and Rutherford. It will be 
remembered that it was arranged at a meeting of the 
promoters of the Company held on the 19th January 
1889, operations should be begun on Bandarapolla 
estate at once under Mr. Fraser’s management. Shortly 
after Mr. Fraser’s departure to Hngland the land at 
Bandarapolla was visited by Mr. Vollar and pronounced 
to be unsuitable for tobacco and the nurseries a failure. 
Your directors consider it is unnecessary here to 
recapitulate the steps that led to the final abandon- 
ment of the operations on Bandarapolla clearing, but 
would refer you to the statement of facts by both 
parties dated 22nd November 1890, and the agreement 
on behalf of the Company also the award by the arbi- 
trators dated May 1891, together with the account 
resulting in an unforeseen loss of about R3,000. In 
the meantime the Company had arranged with Mr. 
Holloway to purchase lands in the vicinity of Uku- 
welle, Wattegama and Katugastota with the following 


results : 
A. R.. P. 
The Ratwatte estate -» 314 3 10 
Lands between Katugastota and Watte- 
gama and adjacent to Mr. Vollars 
Mugama estate viz. Polgolla -- 57 3 09 
Narangdande wo} GBh,; (2 24 
Goonapana oe 5 23 2. 26 
Moolgama uo 8 0 .20 
121.0 39 


Land at Harrispattu near the road to 


Galegedera known as Oolanapitia 43 1 al 
also two small blocks knownas Kengalle 4 3 27 
and Bocalawelle °° 2 1.30 
(anon Wally 

Lands at Dorakumbura now comprised 
in the Matale estate. oda 128 8 09 


There is land purchasable and already negotiated 
for in the neighbourhood of each of these lots which 
would bring any of them up to a workable acreage 
and the further purchases of lands in the neighbour- 
hood was stoped when the amalgation of Mr. Fritz 
Meyer's interest with this Company was arranged 
for. The cost of these lands to the Company is 
R28,276°57. .The lands were inspected by your directors 
and approved, and they consider them most admirably 
adapted for cultivation of either cacao, tea or 
Liberian coffee. 

On the 13th January 1890 your directors favorably 
entertained a proposal from Mr. Fritz Meyer by his 
representative in Ceylon Mr. Schappe to acquire his: 
several properties at a cost of R50,275°36 of which 
R47,600 were taken up in shares in the Company, the: 
lands were as follows :— 


ye ee Ris ee 
Meegama adjoining Mr. Vollar’s Mee- 
gama oe 8S O 0 
Katugastota lands 
Davie's Ferry 
Lewelle Ri Od nk On an O 
Ukuwelle sexndeat Satta 1130 
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Dorakumbura (Matale estate) 144. 3 31 
which with the 28a. 3r. 09 purchased by 
Mr. Holloway Beet the Matale 

estate Kurunegala lands. 

Arampolla Hstate... 5 505 0 0 

Forest Black  ... 168 0 0 

Dugama Forest ... bos 71 0 0 

147, 0 0 


It will be seen from the above the acreage now 
owned by the company is A1,917:0:24 costing R78,551:93 
besides which R3,819:35 stands at the debit of Mr. 
Holloway for lands advanced against for purchase. 
Your lands under cultivation are as follows:— 


Matale Estate.—Tea a areal) 
Cocoa Has ae 167 
Liberian among cocoa... dad) AD 
Tobacco _,, eee ee wB ul 
Ratwatte Estate—Tea ... ee LOO 
Ready for planting ... asor hs AAO 


Arampolla Estate.—Coconuts ... 263 
Coconuts tobe planted by November 20 
Liberian coffee among coconuts... 175 
Cleared es fe aga (595) 

And I lay before you the Manager’s report up to the 
26th inst. Your Directors consider you at this date 
hold most valuable property and lands. The estate 
expenditure on the three properties Matale, Ratwatte 
and Arampolla amounts to R98,111:88 up to the 31st Octo- 
ber current, of this R51,086:98 were expended this year. 

‘Your Chairman and the Directors who were elected 
by you at the general meeting of the 17th April 
1891 visited the estates and all other lands in May 
and June, they found the new cleared lands and the 
cultivated portions in a much neglected condition 
they at once communicated with the absent Directors 
in England and the then Manager Mr. J. K. Ingleton. 
Meanwhile it is manifestly advisable that the estates 
on which so much money had already been expended 
should be properly planted up large nurseries for the 
various products being then existent. Your Directors 
having every reason to hope for a large accession of funds 
by the sale of the tobacco crops a portion of which 
was to have been sent to Messrs. Gibbs, Bright & 
Co. ati Melbourne who wrote on the 27th January 
1891 as follows:— 

“The 16 bales intended for the Melbourne market 
‘was sent to Colombo in July but no freight could 
be found for them, the shipping agents declining to 
take tobacco considering that it would taint the 
Ceylon tea shipped Bx them.” 

Every effort has been made to dispose of the 
tobacco crop, with but little success, only 2,0361b 
having been “sold at this date. The crop for 1890 is 
43,932 lb., that harvested for 1891 is estimated at 
10,000 lb. with the sucker crop tofolloworsay about 
6 oF 7 tons in all. 

Qn the 2nd_ of September your Chairman addressed 
the absent Directors through Mr. Christie putting 
before them what they considered the exact position 
of things with a view of endeavouring to finance the 
company at Home. At the Board meeting held on 
the 28th October it was found that the amount of 
unpaid calls overdue were but little altered for the 
better, this coupled with the uncertainty as to when 
the tobacco crop might be realized, and a definite 
reply showing the improbability of being able to 
finance this company at Home having been received 
determined the Directors in your interest in at once 
arranging for the extraordinary General meeting of 
today to aonsider the formal resolutions which are to 
be put before you and we still consider the course we 
advise to be the best in the interest of the company. 

The expenditure as from the Ist December need 
be but small as the only work necessary will be the 
weeding of the clearings and the salary of the manager 
Mr. Kingsford who we considered advisable to retain 
till the end of December, having dispensed with 
the services of the two assistants on the 
let December. he amount available in the Bank 
at November is 16,413, and the funds necessary to 
carry on to the endof December would be about 6,000, 
should the estate be carried on for 1892 under Mr. 
Kingsford’s cayeful superyision with two conductors 
to axeist him, ‘Lhe estimated cost of upkeep is 


R25,000 and for 1893 of R20,000, and say con- 
tingencies R10,000, when 160 ares of tea would be 
in partial bearing. But though this amount would be 
sufficient for the carrying on of the existing cultivation, 
to make Ratwatte Hstate a self supporting estate a 
farther sum should be allowed for opening and bringing 
another 100 acres of tea into bearing. At first sight 
it would seem there should be no difficulty in raising 
the loan necessary for this purpose, but bearing in 
mind the long period before crops can be secured 
that will pay a dividend it will be understood that 
it is next to impossible to effect this Your directors 
having carefully considered the questions from all 
points think that voluntary winding up by a Liquidator 
assisted by a consulting Board to help him in dis- 
posing of the company’s lands would be the best 
course in the interest of the shareholders who will 
in that case probably get a considerable return of 
their money. 

The Cuarrman then moyed :—‘‘That the Ceylon 
Tobacco Company, Limited, be wound up voluntarily.” 

Mr. G. A. Tatzor seconded the resolution proposed 
by the Chairman remarking that the owners of 
Sumatra estates are ruinedand that Ceylon was not 
peculiar in failureto grow tobacco remuneratively. 
The shareholders must therefore suffer; other pro- 
ducts had unfortunately failed too and he was dis- 
posed to blame the directors and managers as in 
his opinion the property had not heen properly 
managed. He supported the resolution to ‘wind 
up.” It was possible that there was sufficient money 
to carry on for another year. There was a better 
chance by adopting the resolution and have the 
properties put on the market ; further the resolution 
is the decision of the Board. 

Mr. A. G. K. Borrow criticised the management 
of the Company and as a shareholder he was indignant. 
The Directors individually were entitled to respect 
but he considered the directors in this matter ignor- 
ant, imprudent andthat he would rather pay 60 per 
cent into the sea. Sharebrokers in Colombo stated 
that the shares were not worth acent. Mr. Borron 
proposed the following amendment:—‘‘ That a Com- 
mittee of investigation be appointed to examine 
the books, papers, w&c., of the Company, to visit and 
report on the properties of the Company, and gene- 
rally consider the position and prospects of the Com- 
pany and to advice the Company as to the best course 
at an early general meeting of the Company.” 

Mr. A. Tarr seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Hucu Fraser spoke in explanation of his re- 
lations to the Company alluded to by the Chairman. 

Mr. T. C. Huxuny supported the resolution. 

Mr. H. D. Deane defended the absent directors. 
The directors had taken a great deal of trouble and 
had conscientiously carried out their duties. 

Mr. W. Meraeinson asked for some figures as to 
the defaulting shareholders. The Chairman accord- 
ingly gave particulars of the defaulting shareholders. 

Mr. J. R. Farrweatuer as one of the defaulting 
shareholders stated that the sole reason for non- 


‘payment of calls was simply on account of the gross 


mismanagement of the Company; he spoke on behalf 
of his brother and himself. On the amendment and 
resolution being put to the meeting the resolution 
was declared carried. A poll having been demanded, 
Messrs. G. A. Talbot and A. G. K. Borron were 
then appointed tellers for the amendment and reso- 
lution respectively with the following result:— 

For the amendment 7 votes. 

For the resolution PE OTSA Se 

Resolutions I and II were proposed by Mr. G. A. 
Tanpor, seconded by Mr. A. P. CrawiEy-Borvey 
and unanimously carried as follows:— That Mr. A. 
Philip be appointed Liquidator,” and ‘‘That the 
Liquidator be paid a commission of 5 per cent on 
all monies recovered by him as Liquidator for the 
credit of the Company and be entitled to charge 
against the assets of the Company all expenses, costs 
and charges of the winding up.” 

Resolution IIL was proposed by Mr. T. C. Huxiry 
seconded by Myr. T. N. Orcuarp and unanimously 
carried as follows:—‘ That Messrs. Armstrong, Deane, 
Huxley, J. R. Fairweather and A.C. Kingsford be re- 
quested to assist the Liquidator in disposing of the 
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effects of the oer ang Before the above Reso- 
lution was put to the meeting Messrs. Deane and 
Armstrong declined to serve unless they were un- 
animously elected. 

Resolution IV. was proposed by Mr. G. A. Tanpor, 
seconded by Mr. A. P. Crawiny-Bonvey, :—‘ That 
Mr. J. Guthrie be appointed to inspect the Liquida- 
tor’s accounts.” 

The meeting of the shareholders then dispersed. 

Confirmed at Kandy this 15th day of January 1892. 

(Signed* C. SpEARMAN ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman. 

Minutes of proceedings of an extraordinary gene- 
yal meeting of the shareholders of the Ceylon Tobacco 
Company Limited ‘‘ held within the registered office 
No. 42 King Street, Kandy, on Friday, the 15th 
day of January 1892, at 30’clock in the afternoon. 

Business. 

To confirm the following special resolution passed 
at the extraordinary meeting held on November 
98th last at the Company’s registered office viz :— 
“That the Ceylon Tobacco Company Limited, be 
wound up voluntarily.” The shareholders present 
were Mr. O, 8S. Armstrong, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors), who’ presided Messrs. T. O. Huxley, 
R. li. Walker, H. D. Deane, J. BR, Fairweather, A 
Phihep (Secretary of the Company ). 

The notice calling the meeting was read. 

The minutes of proceedings of the Extraordinary 
general meeting of shareholders held on Satur- 
day. the 28th day of November 1891 were read and 
were confirmed. Read letters from Messrs. Volkart 
Brothers. 

The following gentlemen held proxies for share- 
holders absent:—Mr. A. Philip, for Messrs. H. J. 
Vollar, F. G. Bewes, J. '{. Emerson, Alexander Tait, 
George Wall, James Bisset, Mrs. Edith Dick, Messrs. 
A. P. Crawley-Boevey, W. Megginson, KH. H. Hutch- 
inson, J. M. Murdoch, Hugh Fraser, Mrs. A. P. 
Boustead, Messrs. Thomas North Christie, David Reid, 
H. K. Rutherford, T. N. Orchard, T. C. Owen, Norman 
W. Grieve, W. Mills and 8. L. Harries; Mr. C. 8. 
Armstrong for Mr.P. HE. Radley; Mr. H.D. Deane 
for Mr. O. Miuto Gwatkin. 

Resolation proposed by Mr.C.S. Armstrorg, seconded 
by Mr.T. C. Huxley, and unanimously carried: 
“That the following special resolution passed at the 
extraordinary general meeting held on Novy. 28th last 
at the Company’s Registered Office, viz.: That the 
Ceylon Tobacco Company Limited be wound up vyolun- 
tarily be and the same is hereby cosfirmed, 

The meeting thereafter dispersed.” 

A. Puiuip, Secretary. 
<——_—- 

A Mercara correspondent writes to a con- 
temporary :—‘“‘Ooffee -elling at R148 a bushel, 
delivered on the estate! No wonder we are ali in 
such high spirits. Such crops and such prices hava 
not been experienced for years! A happy New Year 
indeed !”—Madras Mail. 

CorrEE AND TA in JAva.—The estimate of the 
G overnment’s cofiee crop on Java is, according to 
a telegram, 385,194 picule. The latest reports 
regarding the weather in Java ara favourable for 
the coffee cultivation. The outturn of the crop 
will be generally equal to the preceding one, and 
especially in Malay, the crop will belarge. Other pro- 
duce, such as sugar, tobacco, indigo, and tea, which 
require plenty of rain, have suffered much from 
the excessive drought, which has provailed in Java.— 
L. and C. Epress, Jan, 1st. 

Tax Surers UNoertranry or Tutnas in regard to 
the Australian pastoral and agricultural industries is 
being remarkably illustrated just now. A few months 
ago Queensland was in the darkest depths of de- 
pression. Drought, as usual, was the primal cause, 
Heavy ‘nd universal rains however, arrived just in 
the nick of time, and now the wool clip and the 
wheat harvest have been enormous. The increase 
in live stock has been proportionate. In 1886 the 
returns were 9,690,000 sheep and 4,071,000 cattle. 
The estimate for the present year is 21,600,000 sheep 


and 6,250,000 cattle. Such is the difference in 
countries subject to severe and protracted droughts 
of a few inches of rain at the right time.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Cocoa anD: 17s Comprnations.—At the Woolwich 
Police-court, on December 23, Robert. Purvis, grocer, 
was summoned by the Woolwich Local Board of 
Health for selling cocoa injuriously adulterated with 
56 per cent. of foreign matter. The analyst's 
certificate showed that the sample contained 44 per 
cent, of cosoa, 40 per cent. of starch, and 16 per cent. 
of sugar, The inspector by whom the article was 
purchased said he paid is. a pound, and that he 
brought some for his own consumption, and found 
it palatable. It was labelied ‘‘ Rock Cocoa.” Mr. 
Hughes, M.P., who represonted the Board, argued 
that if this was sold as a mixture it ought to 
have been so labelled. It might be called ‘‘cocoa- 
starch.” Mr. Forbes said that cocoa in its natural 
state contained 53 per cent. of vegetable fat, and 
this must either be removed or neutralised by the 
admixture of sugar or some such starch as arrow- 
root or gago, in order that it might easily be 
converted into a beverage and rendered fit for 
consumption. He produced a book written by Dr. 
Bell, public analyst at Somerset House, in which 
it was stated that cocoa so prepared would not 
be considered as adulterated go long as it was not 
described as pure cocoa. Dr. Bell set down 36:70 
per cent. cocoa to be a fair proportion to the 
other ingredients. ‘This rock cocoa which contained 
44 per cent. cocoa, he contended, came under the 
exception allowed in the Ast of, Parliament to 
articles of commerce containing nothing injurious 
and nothing added for the purpose of fraudulently 
increasing its bulk. Mr. Kennedy, in giving judg- 
ment, said he thought that cocoa came under tho 
exception in the Act, aad dismissed the summons. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 

Nourmrc-GrowineG in tHe Wrst Inpirg.—A good 
deal of attention is being paid to the propogation 
of nutmegs in Jamaica, Large quantities of seed- 
nutmegs have recently been imported there from 
some of the best Grenadaestates. One would-be 
cultivator has already ordered 10,000 young plants 
from the Government gardens, and another 5,000. 
The tress usually yield thoir firat crop when nine 


_years old, and continue to bear for seventy oF 


eighty years. The crop depends largely upon the 
amount of carebestowed upon the tree, the average 
in the W. Indies being 10 1b. of nutmegs and 1 
Ib. of mace every year, but from well-manured 
frees ten times that quantity bas been obtained. 
A Grenada planter writes as follows to the manager 
of the Jamaica hortisultural gardens:—The mode 
adopted bere for preparing nutmegs for the London 
market is very simple. The nutmegs are picked 
up from under the trees daily and brought into 
the boucan, where the mace is peeled off and 
flat between heavy blocks o! wood, where it is left 
for two or three days, then put into a case and 
left till it reaches the proper colour. The nutmegs 
are put into receptacles (with fine-wire mesh bottoms 
so that the air can pass) inside the boucan, and 
left there for threo weeks or a month until the 
nut begins to shake inside the sholl, ‘They are 
then shown the sun for a couple of hours a day for 
two or three days, After this they are cracked. 
Great cere is necessary here, for if the outside 
shell ia struck too hard it makes a black spot in 
the nutmeg which affects the yalue considerably. 
When cracked, the nuts are sorted according to 
8iz9, puf into ordinary flour-barrels and shipped. 
By last mail the average of my prices was about 
22 63d alb, In the shipment was included a case 
of pure rubbish—small shrivelled, worm-eats nuts 
fetching about Is a lb.—Chemist and Druggist, 
Jan. 2nd, 
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HUGHES ON “THE 
VALUE OF SHODDY.” 


When we first heard that a manure manfactured 
from old rage was to be applied on the well-known 
Mariawatte estate, we were under the impression 
that the use of such a manure as a fertilizer had 
been at that date comparatively, if not entirely, 
unknown to English agriculturists. Mr. Hughes 
had, as we were then told, noticed the effect of 
the application of old rags to the olive trees of 
Southern Italy; and we had conceived that it wag 
upon his attention being directed to the beneficial 
results of such manuring that he had entertained 
the idea of making essay with a manure of a 
similar nature to the tea estates of this island. 
We were subsequently informed, through a conver- 
sation had by our London correspondent, with Mr. 
Alughes, that a fertilizer of the character referred 
to was manufactured and used at home, but we had 
no idea that it had received such extended and 
lengthy application as we now learn from Mr. 
Hughes’ letter to the Field it has had. This 
application appears to have commenced some twenty 
years back; and it is singular that, if it be 
possessed of the merit claimed for it by the Con- 
sulting Ohemist to our Planters’ Association, it 
has not long before this been tried in Ceylon. 
So far as we have learned, the results to the 
manure which has been applied on the Mariawatte 
estate have not yet been sufficiently developed for 
an opinion to be given as to the value if may 
possess for our leading local industry. Mr. Hughes 
hes, however, explained that one of the most 
valuable characteristics of the manure is the 
slowness with which it yields up its constituents, 
and he has expressed the belief that in the course 
of time its relative value as compared with the 
other fertilsers our tea planters are in the 
habit of using will become manifest. If his 
opinion to this effect may be relied upon—and we 
know no expert in such matters upon whose views 
we should be inclined to place more reliance—- 
the letter he has written upon the subject will be 
of great interest and value. Mr. Hughes applies 
the term ‘‘ shoddy”—one of American origin, 
we believe,—to all kinds of woolen waste generally. 
This waste may be said to include the cuttings of 
the tailoring trade, old rags used by mechanias, 
and a countless number of other varieties pro- 
duced in different trades. The ingredients of such 
waste which appear, according to Mr. Hughes’ letter, 
to be possessed of chief value as fertilisers are 
nitrogen and ammonia. Upon the quantity of these 
constituents in the manure depends its economic 


and financial value, and we see that samples which 


contain 8°85 per cent of ammonia are valued at 
£3 68 4d per ton, the quantities and value de- 
creasing through a geries of twelve sampleeg until 
the lowest stage is reached in which there was 
present but 3°13 per cent of ammonia with a 
decreased value of £1 3s 5d per ton only. These 
figures show how imperative it must be, before 
reliance can be placed upon the manure purchased, 
that it should be subjected to close analysis and 
valuation by an expert. Mr. Hughes writes that 
it is owing to the variableness of the quality of 
this shoddy manure that its usein Kent, where 
its has been applied for many years past to the 
hop vines, has of late considerably fallen off. He 
refers in his letter under notice to the experi- 
ment made on Mariawatte, writing as to this :— 
“ Quite recently, in Ceylon, shoddy (manufactured 
into a fine powder by treatment with sulphuric 
acid) has been tried as a manure for the tea 
plantations; and for these, bearing in mind its 
riohnegs in organio nitrogen—it promises to prove 


an excellent fertilizer, if only it be properly 
applied and of good quality.” We recollest that 
with reference to the sample applied on Mariawatte 
Mr. Hughes stated some time back to our London 
correspondent that unfortunately its shipment had 
been made without opportunity having been 
afforded for his making analysis to satisfy himself 
as to this item of quality upon which he places 
80 much stress. It is possible, therefore, that the 
at all events deferred success on that estate may 
have been due to some inferiority in manufacture ; 
and as two swallows do not make a summer we 
should be disinclined to accept an incomplete 
result to the sole trial it has received by our 
planters to denote that it has failed as a valuable 
fertilizer for tea.. We are quite sure that Mr. 
Hughes would not accept such a conclusion ; 
end from all he has written on the subject it 
would seem to be certain that this shoddy manure 
might well :receive a further trial on our tea 
estates, care being taken that the supply to be 
ordered should be subject to the result of analysis 
of samples taken after the stuff has been placed 
on board ship. We should much like to hear 
from the proprietors of Mariawatte what opinion 
they have now formed as to the result of the trial 
given by them to this manure, We have such 
confidence in Mr. Hughes’ judgment, that we feel 
sure he would not have written so strongly as he 
has done in its favour unless he felt himself to be 
fully justified in doing so. 


—~—_— 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(From the Straits Times, Jan. 136h ) 


In Java, there is hitherto so Labour Ordinance to 
regulate the relations between planters and coolies 
though there sre enactments of the kind in the out- 
lying possessions. The Home Government thinks that 
such laws are only required in those parts of Nether- 
lands India, where plantere depend on imported 
labour. As planters in Javado not carry on business 
with labourers from foreign lands, there is, so it is 
held, no need to regulate by law the relatious between 
them and their cooliea. Java planters find this hard 
as sometimes j..bourers recruited from distant parts 
of the island desert, and the only remedy against the 
evil is an action at law for the recovery of advances 
that happen to be made to them at the time of 
desertion. Of late yeare, planters in the thinly peopled 
districts of Java find another hindrance in their way 
ariving out of difficulties in drawing Jabourers 
from populous trac's there, as they have to con- 


tend against foreign competition in the Java 
labour market. There are enactments going 
agninst the recruitment of Javanese for estate 


hbeur beyond the Dutch Indies, but applications 
for exemption from this prohibition generally meet 
with a favourable answer from Government. In this 
way large numbers of Javanese bave latterly been 
recruited for labour in German New Guinea, the 


Malay Peninsuls, the Straits Settlements, Aus- 
tralia, and Dutch Guiana. In 1890, the Govern- 
ment was petitioned by the planting interest 


io Java to pass a Labour Ordinance there and 
also to forbid the engagement of coolies in Java for 
labour abroad, so long as their services are required 
in the Netherlands Indies, but the Government replied 
in the negative. The planters have not given it up yet 
aud keep bringing the subject before the public. To 
strengthen their position, thoy dwell upon the alleged 
fact that in British North Borneo there are thousands 
of Javanese who havenever got permission to emigrate, 
nnd that these coolies die there in hundreds. On 


| behalf of the planters, it is also alleged that while, so 


much work is made to counteract slavery in Africa, a 
regular, though an underhand coolio slave market 
exists at Singapore. The latter assertion has been 
made on behalf of the Planters’ Association at 
Sukabumie, which evidentlly seeks to lay particular 
stress on restricting coolie emgration from Javea. 
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(From the Straits Times, Jan. 19th.) 

Drought and scarcity prevailed 80 badly in some parts 
of Java latterly, that, in the province of Japara, the 
people have been driven to eat their seed paddy, so 
that when the time came for sowing there were no 
seedlings, The resident at once supplied the distressed 
cultivators with paddy in hundreds of piculs. Had 
they borrowed money tor the purpose from usurers, 
they would have to pay about one thousand per cent 
in kind for the loan. In other provinces the scarcity 
of rico and the resulting high prices have compelled 
the people to have recourse to inferior articles of food. 
The diatress is such that robbery end theftare said to 
be getting common in that quarter. 

The drought has also resulted in great dearth of coffee 
seedlings on many estates in Java. Large quantities 
of the available stocks perished owing to the dryness 
of the season, during which severalrivers ceased to run 
for months. This hae proved very hardupon the planters 
as in consequence of expected high prices, they 
had cleared large areas for coffee growing. Hence a 
heavy demand has risen jor seedlings, with small 
supply, and rates have risen from 15 to 5 guilder cents 
apiece. | 

The coffee crop on the west coast of Sumatra, last 
year, is estimated at about 49,000 piculs. | 

A Government medical officer has made the discovery 
that at Cheribon there are six tea factories. This 
industry seeks to manipulate Java tea to pass for 
China tea. 

— 


THE MILDURA IRRIGATION COLONY. 


Minpura, Jan. 4.—The older orchards, although the 
trees are still bebies, the majority of them being only 
two years old, have had @ most bountiful harvest 
of early fruits, Apricots have been marvellously 
prolific, the better kinds being Morpark and Oullians, 
the carly varieties. ‘The local domand is psrticu- 
larly brisk, many growers disposing of the whole 
crop to the retail fruiterers. Chaffey Brothers’ ex- 
perts are busily engaged drying apricots, the fumi- 
gating and sulphuriog process being employed. The 
flayonr is pronounced to be delicious by competent 
judges, and equal to that of the Oalifornian pro- 
ducts. The vine harvest will be very extensive, most 
of the vineyards planted two years ago being of 
marvellous growth. Some wine will be made, but 
the greater part of the produce will be converted 
into raising snd sultanas. The more forward of the 
apricot-trees averaged from 50 lb. to 70 Ib. of fruit 
per tree. Many visitors came during the holidays, 
and all were deeply impressed with the progress and 
development of the settlement, Several invested in 
blocks. An influx of English investors is expected 
within the next few months. ‘Table grapes are 
already ripe. 


ee ON ES 
NOTES FROM OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpon, Jan. 8th. 

Last Wednesday saw a goodly gathering as- 
sembled at Winchester House to listen to ,matters- 
having important connexion with Oeylon. The 
ocoasion was an extraordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Ceylon Tea Plantations 
Company, summoned partly to consider the pro- 
posals made by its directors that extra capital 
should be raised for the purpose of enabling the 
Oompany to commence ‘coffee planting in Perak. 
A former recent letter of mine gave you full details 
with respect to these proposals. 

The meeting was well attended, and the chair 
was taken by Mr. David Reid. Before the question 
of undertaking an enterprise in Perak came up, 
the business of considering resolutions to authorize 
the directors to purchase certain estates in Ceylon 
was dealt with. The Chairman stated that the 
Board dosired to obtain tea estates at high alti. 
tudes, and the estates it was proposed to buy 
fulfilled that condition. Although they had paid 


£18,000 for the Yoxford estate, which included 
the highest price they had yet given per acre for 
tea-planted land, it would, the directors believed, 
easily return 15 per cent on its purchase money. 
Begelly was a small estate which its owner had 
found too 
it adjoined Tangakello, 
cheaply for £1,080. As he was personally inter- 
ested in the Glenlyon and Stair estates, the Chair- 
man said he would ask his fellow-director, Mr. 
Rutherford, to 
conclude by moving the resolutions. Mr. Rutherford, 
when seconding these, said that the possession 


small to work profitably, and as 


they had bought it 


speak about them, and he would 


of Glenlyon and Stair would complete the chain 
of connection between all the Company’s Dimbula 
estates; so that in the event of a factory being 
burnt down, or a breakdown of machinery, or a 


pressure of work in any. particular factory, relief 


might at once be given. Mr. Reid was one of the 
Company's best customers, and if they purchased 
these estates from him, they would retain the 
manufacture of the tea from Mr, Reid’s other 
estates, They had had two most competent and 
independent valuations made of the properties—one 
of these being by Mr. William Mackenzie, one of 
the oldest planters in Ceylon. Mr. Reid asked 
£17,000 in cash and 250 fully paid-up ordinary 
shares in the Company, and he agreed to plant 
up with tea all unplanted land at his own expense. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s valuation was £21,290, After these 
explanations the purchases were unanimously ap- 
proved by the meeting. 

The question of entering upon coffee planting 
in the Straits Settlements was then taken up by 
the Chairman. He said the dixectors believed there 
was money to be made out of it. They had 
brought forward no cut-and-dried proposition, 
but they thought it desirable to recommend the 
enterprise to their shareholders. The directors 
had in no way, he assured them, committed 
themselves to the scheme. The soil and climate 
of the Straits were well-suited to coffee growing, 
and this had been proved to an extent that 
would remove their venture, if made, from being 
& pioneer one. He admitted there were difficulties 
im connexion with labour, supervision, and un- 
healthiness of climate at the time of felling the 
forest; but all these, he thought, might be sua. 
cessfully overcome, and they had a targe labour 
force in Ceylon and men in touch with the 
districts on the coast of India from which that 
supply was drawn. At the worst, supposing the 
scheme did not answer full expectation, they would 
but have some £6,000 badly invested, tor two years 
would suffice to make all the needful results appa- 
rent. He had himself have interested in cotice 
planting in Perak for three years, and from his 
own experience he would recommend his fellow- 
share holdersjto enter upon the venture. The last 
issue of preference stock made—£40,000—had 
been placed at 15 per cent premium, so they 
had £6,000 to start with. 

A very full discussion followed, details of which 
cannot be sent you by this mail. Very divergent 
opinions were expressed, but the major balance of 
these inclined to the view that the enterprise was 
too speculative to be wisely undertaken, and the 
evident sense of the shareholders was opposed 
to the directors’ proposals. The Chairman then 
said that, as it was evident his audience was 
not by any means unanimous as to supporting 
the scheme, it certainly should not be pressed; 
but ho might confidently contradict the view 
expressed that it would be of a speculative character. 
He might say that there was every prospect of 
their next report fulfilling all the expectations held 
out by the prospectus circular of Jast June in 
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regard to the issues of preference shares, and 
that too in spite of the very low range of tea 
prices. Their estates were all doing well, and the 
young tea was coming on in a way that gave 
good promise for the future. 

Your present staple has been the subject 
of several important articles in the news- 
papers this week, The leading one among 
these appeared in the Daily Telegraph of Wed- 
nesday last, and of this I enclose you a 
copy. I can only spare a brief space in this letter 
to touch upon some of its more important points. 
The article referred to, which occupies a column 
and a half, is beaded “Indian and China teas: 
what Mincing Lane thinks—by a City man.” It 
reviews the relative course of trade with regard 
to Chinese and Indian and Ceylon teas during 
the last few years, and brings into prominence 
the supplanting of tho first by the two second 
varieties during the past two years, It says with 
reference to your own growth that ‘‘ about 50 per 
cent more Ceylon tea was used in Great Britain 
in 1891 than in the year previous,’’ and further 
states that, while the consumption of Ceylon in- 
creased in this large proportion, that of Indian 
tea was: 3 million pounds less in 1891 than in 1890. 
The article also mentions that “the absormally 
wet weather which prevailed in Oeylon during the 
first quarter of the year occasioned so rapid a 
growth of the leaf that production fairly outran 
the most sanguine estimate, aud in consequence 
London became somewhat flooded with unexpected 
supplies, and a gradual shrinkage in values was 
the result.” 

Sir Andrew Clark’s late statements then receive 
notice, and it is pointed out that that distinguished 
physician made no mention of Ceylon tea. It is 
further remarked that ‘ speaking generally, Ceylon 
tea contains far more strength than Indian.” Ag 
the result of an interview with a representative of 
the China trade, tho rapid displacement of 
that growth is admitted. Reference is made under 
this head to Dr. Hale Woite’s report on an 
analysis of Assam, finest China and common 
congou teas, but it appears that an infusion of 
fifteen minutes was allowed before that analysis 
was commenced. This report of Dr. White’s was, 
I hear, made some years back, and the China tea 
which yielded so small a proportion as 7:97 per 
cent. of tannin was, it has further been mentioned 
to me, a sample which sold for five shillings the 
pound This, of course, was quite an exceptional 
tea, and far beyond the means of the ordinary run 
of consumers. No fair data could therefore be 
drawn from its analysis. There is no doubt that 


the general effect of this article will be good for. 


your Ceylon industry. 

A second article was published in the Gardening 
World of January 2nd, and was headed‘‘ Something 
about Tea.’ It reviewed a recent lecture delivered 
by Mr. Basil Holmes, This lecture dealt principally 
with the course of cultivation in Assam, and did 
not embrace suy allusion to the statistical position 
of the several varieties. The Chemical Trade Journal 
of the same date of issue as the above gave a 
record by Mr. Joseph I. Geisler of the analysis of 
a pekoe Ceylon tea. It gives the following result 
to the analysia of the leaf itself :— 


Moisture (ioss by drying 


at 100° C.) . -. 6°20 per cent. 


Soluble Ash .. ALi Uy 
Insoluble Ash : or SB Iie 
Total Ash .. oe sie) DBO), Lae 
Theine me a ole) DaeAiin fest 
Total Tannin .. aA «02219 4, 
Total extractive matte - 43:40, 
Tusoluble leaf. . .-50'40 
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The specimea appears to have been of a high- 
class. A trial was then made of an infusion of it, 
ten minutes being allowed for this infusion. Ag 
the rule, however, few people allow more than five 
minutes for infusion of Oeylon tea, and we con- 
sider that with such a limitation very little of the 
high proportion of tannin shown by the analysis 
would be extracted. The second analysis yielded 
the following results :— 


Theine ai 35 .. 2°44 per cent. 
Tannin a 56 Ailifailts) * 
Total extractive matter ieee ny 
Ash (total) sia en Bees 


Phosphoric Acid (P, O,) inash 618 ,, 


The infusion ig stated to have been of a golden 
yellow colour and as having ‘“‘a very agreeable 
aroma and pleasant taste.” It is stated that this 
ten minutes of infusion took up 96°6 per cent of 
the total theine, 75°3 per cent of the total tannin, 
and 91 per cent of the soluble ash. ‘The article 
was extracted from the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. 

With reference to the three articles above referred 
to, it may be useful to tell you what passed in 
a conversation lately had by myself with a man 
largely engaged inthe China trade. In effeot he 
remarked :—Admitting all you say as to the degree 
in which Ceylon and Indian teas are supplanting 
those of China, { can only say that we do not 
fear the continuation of the present competition by 
Oeylon teas. Your soil is not suited to perma- 
nent production of this, any more than it proved 
to be for coffee. Some years back certain Ueylon 
estates were noted for some specially high class ieag. 
One never hearg of such teas now on the market ; 
nor of the high prices which were formerly ob- 
tained for such. This proves a gradual decadence 
in quality which is time will show itself univer- 
pally.’ On my mentioning these remarks to @ 
geaotleman of planting experience in Ceylon, he 
observed: —‘‘ In one senge only was your friends 
right. We donot hear of any teas of exceptional 
quality from certain Ceylon estates as we used to 
do. But why is this the case? Firstly, because 
the quality of the whole export from Oeylon has, 
as the rule, been levelling up; and secondly, because 
the production of small breaks of excepiional 
quality did not prove to be a paying investment, 
If your friend had been acquainted with these two 
facts, he would not heve inferred a deterioration 
due to unstable conditions of soil.” 

We hear that your Mr. John Ferguson has been 
actively endeavouring to stir up Sir William Gregory 
and Sir Arthur Birch to take steps to publicly refute 
the statements recently made by SirAndrew Clark with 
reference to the superiority of China over other 
varieties of tea. We have not heard if he has 
been able to induce either of those ex-officials to 
take up the cudgels, but the general vicw is, we 
think, that as Sir Andrew did not specifically name 
Ceylon tea, if would scarcely be a sufficient objcot 
for either of the gentlemen mentioned to uunder- 
take the work necessary for the purpose oi publicly 
refuting his uncalled-for assertions. 


Cryton Train Eayrpr.—The Egyptian Gazette of 
15th Jan. says :— 


Messrs. Hdyar Kirby & Oo. have requested us to 
insert in our columns, for the information. of their 
numerous clients, that they have just received from 
Ceylon a fresh supply of Pekoe Sonchong as well as a 
trial shipment of “ Orange Pekoe.” Both these teas 
mixed together in equal proportions, will give a strong 
rich and delicious flavour, 
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JAVA TEA BHING PRHEPARHD AND 
PASSED OFF AS CHINA IN BATAVIA. 


Visitors to Javea, even more than in the case of 
Penang and Siogapore musi be struck by the pre- 
poaderanco of the Chinese element in the population 
of Batavia. To meet the tastes of this population, 
‘‘an ingenious deviec” hss been adopted by some 
Java Chinamen, for a brief description of which we 
are indebted to a correspondent, who writes ;— 

Tn the last number of the “Teysmania” which you 
were kind enough to send me there appears an inter- 
esting article headed ‘“Thee-vervalsching op groote 
schaal te Oheribon”’ (Tea adulteration on a large 
scale at Cheribon). It isnot what would be generally 
called “adulteration” in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but the preparation of inferior kinds of Java tea, 
by scenting it with flowers and putting it up in 
packages with labels in the Chinese characters setting 
forth that it is made in China, Itis sold tothe large 
Chinese population in Java and to the Javanese as 
China tea, of superior quality. As there is an import 
duty of 10c. (of a guilder) on China tea, this acts as 
a protecting duty to those engaged in the trade. The 
writer of the article gives a full account of the mode of 
preparation. Jf you think that a translation of the 
article would be suitable to the 7’. A. or any of your 
publications, I shall be glad to translate it, and to send 
you the translation. As this business must cause a 
certain loss of revenue it is probable that the public 
prosecutor will come down on the industrious, ingenious 
and unscrupulous Chinaman. \ 

We shall be glad to have the translation. 


AL gee 
THE CEYEON TEA PLANTATIONS 
COMPANY AND PERAK, 


We could not say with truth that we regret the 
decision coma to at the meeting of the above- 
named Company to abandon the idea of under- 
taking coffee planting in Perak. It is not that 
we should not wish well to any enterprise of the 
kind if it were undertaken by a Company that 
was wholly independent of planting or other pur- 
suits in Coylon; for it is unfortunately now the 
case that we have no such prospect before us of 
the resuscitation of coffee planting in this island 
that we need feel any jealousy of efforts being 
made to grow our former staple in any other 
country. But we have in former times given our 
reasons for deprecating the association of the name of 
Geylon with enterprises conducted without its] boun- 
daries. Most of our readers will recollect that when 
the affairs of the Ceylon Company first became in- 
volved that Company was for years buoyed up by 
the large profits it was making out of its in- 
vestments in this colony. All the time these pro- 
fiis were being made here, things were going 
from bad to worse in Mauritius, where the Gom- 
pany had had to take over a number of sugar 
estates on which the then Oriental Bank had 
made large and dangerous advances. Year 
after year these estates were worked at a dead 
loss, but the actual position of the Company’s 
affairs was concealed by the announcement it 
was still able to make of substantial dividends, 
the entire, and more than the entire, of which 
had been earned in connexion with Oeylon. When 
the final crash came consequent upon the ill. 
advised stoppage of the Oriental Bank—a stoppage 
which we all now know to have been unnecessary 
and timovous—it was natural for the home publia, 
unacquainted as it was with the full snd peculiar 
circumstances of the case, to lay the whole onus 
of the failure at the door of unfortunate Ceylon. 
It isneedless to say how seriously this mis- 
conception affected the oredit of this colony 
at a time whon the maintenance of tbat oredit 


was of the most particular importance to us; and 
had the directors of the Oeylon Plantations 
Company obtained the warrant of their shareholders 
to graft upon their parent stem an enterprise in a 
comparatively untried region for coffee planting 
such as is Perak, we should have been in constant 
dread lest ® recurrence of similarly damaged credit 
might have to be faced. Itis for this reason that,.as 
we have said, we can feelno regret that the share- 
holders of the Ceylon Plantations Company have 
vetoed the proposal submitted to them by their 
Board of Direction. We suspect that most of 
these shareholders either have, or have had, some 
connection with Ceylon, and in that case we have 
little doubt that they retain in their minds a 
painful recollection of the result to what we may 
term a foreign association with the name of this 
island which we have above quoted, and it is 
certain that their decision to refuse compliance with 
their directors’ recommendation would have been 
largely influenced by such a recollection. Nor, 
when we come to consider other points in the 
matter submitted to the meeting, can we feel 
surprised at the disfavour with which it was 
viewed. The generally expressed opinion seems to 
have been that the suggested enterprise was of a 
speculative character. It was all very well for the 
Chairman to deny this; but all unprejudiced men 
will, we think, agree that the commencement of 
a new, or nearly new, industry ina comparatively 
untried country must necessarily partake of a 
speculative character. Into such an undertaking 
it was only natural that a body of share- 
holders secured by present investment in a 
known and well-tried industry should objeot, for 
this alone, if for no other reason, to see the character 
of their existing undertaking altogether changed. 
The Directors, when sending out the circular in 
which their proposals as to Perak were first mooted, 
mentioned as one of the chief inducements that they 
could hold out that, being already the employers 
of some six thousand coolies in Ceylon, they would 
be in a position superior to the difficulties at 
present attendant on the labour supply of Perak. 
But it must be assumed that, if the Company 
possesses this amount of labour, the whole of it is 
needed for the cultivation of its Ceylon estates. In 
that case it could not afford to transfer any 
portion of it to Perak, nor could the coolies be 
sent to that country without fresh and special 
agreements being entered into with them, and it 
would be at least questionable if any large propor- 
tion of them would care to have their services trans- 
ferred to a new and, to them, an unknown country 
But quite epart from all reasons which may have 
actuated the shareholders towards their refusal of 
their Directors’ propositions, there stands out pro- 
minently the one fact that, by that refusal, this 
Colony is saved from the chances of once 
again being made the stalking horse for a 
speculative and possibly losing investment, 


—_—_—____.@— 


Errecr or ©He CoLuarse oF tHE Foocuow Tra 
Trape.— ‘The Foochow Feho of 2nd Jan. says :— 

Accounts reach us from Kiengning-foo of most dar- 
ing robberies. Bands of thirty or forty ruffians enter 
the houses of wealthy people, blindfold and gag the 
unhappy inmates, and then help themselves, and 
make off with all that is best worth having of the 
valuable contents. This is described to us as one 
of the results of the decline of the tea trade. Many 
hundreds of men (our informant said thousands), 
hitherto earning an honest living from it, are now 
driven from sheer hunger to become burglars and 
highway robbers, ; 
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Gxonocists have proved that the diamond miney 


of South Africa are situated in vents o 
chimneys, varying from about 70 feet to 1,500 ft. 
in diameter, and descending vertically through the 
schists which form the ordinary strata of the dis- 
trict. These vents are filled up with fragments 
of silicated and magnesian rocks, in which the 
diamonds are scattered, and before the diggings 
began each was capped bya hillock, or “‘ kopje.” 
They are 17 in number, and run in a straight line 
about 120 miles.—Liji Times. 

Tue Trea Cror or 1892: Mr. H. K. Rurnerrorn’s 
Esrimate.—Of all the estimates of the current 
year’s tea crop from Ceylon that have yet appeared, 
ours (80,000,000 lb.) is the lowest. But Mr. Rutherford 
makes his estimate lower still. Writing to us by 
this mail he says :—‘‘ With regard to the estimate 
of crop for the year 1892, I will,not venture to predict 
more than 74 millions. Last year upset everyone’s 
calculation, and it therefore makes it more difficult 
to estimate what the present year will do.” This 
Opinion thoroughly coincides with that which have 
repeatedly expressed, namely, that last year’s figures 
form no reliable guide. The total output was abnor- 
mally large, and, as there is no reason to suppose 
that the current season will be so peculiarly favor- 
able to the abundant growth of leaf, the actual 
increase show over the figures for last season is not 
likely to be large. We think 80 millions is an out- 
side estimate.—Local “Times.” 

Coconur PLANTING.—During some years past, owing 
to the excessive and prolonged droughts killing large 
numbers of trees in several estates, the prospects of 
coconut planting in the peninsula were very gloomy 
indeed ; and the prophets of evil to whom the proposed 
railway to Jaffna was at best a wild and visionary 
project unworthy of their support, boldly foretold and 
stoutly maintained that, in view of the severe crisis 
through which the estates were then passing, it would 
be idle to rely on them for any appreciable item in 
the calculations made of the probable traffic available 
for the proposedline. The planters however have now 
good reason to take heart, thanks to the sbnormally 
copious and constant rains we have had during the 
last three months; and I haveit on the best authority 
some of the planters themselves, that the year 1892 
has dawned on them with excellent prospects. The 
out-turn of copperah during the first half of the pre- 
sent year will doubtless be exceptionally large and 
such as tomake up, in great part, for any loss they 
have sustained during the trying period of recurring 
droughts to whichI have briefly referred.—Cor,, Jaffna 
“Patriot.” 

Ovurrut or TEA THIS SHAson.—A planter of many 
years’ experience in Ambagamuwa writes to say :— 
‘I think your estimate of our total export of tea 
this year high—though it is the lowest of any 
yet given. I very much doubt if the crop of 1892 
will much exceed that of 1891, which was much 
increased by the extraordinary rush of leaf during: 
the first six months of the year. It was further 
aggravated by shortness of labour, which compelled 
many to pluck very heavily, for it was a case of letting 
it go or making it into fea: This resulted in large 
quantities of inferior tea being placed upon the 
market. This year we are better off for coolies, 
and, after the weather we have bad, it is doubtful 
if we shall have the same rush of flush again, nearly 
every estate going in for finer plucking, which, will 
result in a decrease in quantity of from one-third to 
nearly half. This, I fancy, will nearly balance the 
increase for the year and keep the output about the 
same, I know one place—a sample of many others— 
which gave over 400 lb. per acre last year and only 
plucked medium, but which, with finer plucking, 
only expects this year to make 270 lb per acre.”— 
Local ‘‘ Times,” f 

Tye Inpian Rice Crop.—'The Government of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, have issued 
the following second general memorandum on the rice 
crop in Bengal, Lower Burma, and Madras for the 
season 1891-92:—The following statement gives the 
corrected figures of area ander the crop in the three 


chief rice-growing provinces, compares them with the 
normal and past year’s acreage, and indicates the 
estimated outturn in annas:— 


Acreage, 
Province. Estimated out- 
Average. 1890-91. 1891-92. turn in annas. 
Bengal - 34,577,000 32,846,000 31,254,000 gz 
Madras - 4,559,000 4,582,000 4,414,000 10 
Burma - 3,519,000 3,916,000 4.107,0u0 12 to 18 
Total - 42,655,000 41,344,000 39,775,000 


In Bengal the unfavourable character of the rainfall 
in the months of July, August, September, and October 
occasioned a considerable deficiency both in the area 
and in the outturn of the winter crop, to about 6 
annas of an ayerage crop. In the deltas and on the 
west coast of Madras the crops are fair, but else- 
where they are estimated at only half the average. 
In Burma, notwithstanding a decrease of area since 
the report published on 22nd October last, the con- 
dition of the crop is satisfactory, and it is estimated 
that there will be ayailable for export about 1,030,534 
tons of cleaned rice including the amounts required 
for Upper Burma. 

Coorre as A Baromerer.—A Portuguese has 
made a startling discovery that every time aman 
drinks a cup of coffee with the usual seasoning of 
sugar he drinks—a barometer. “ Ah !” you sigh, in 
self commiseration, ‘no wonder the coffee I drank 
last night kept me awake until four this morning.”’ 
But wait; it is not a joke. Hear what Dr. 
Sauvegron says on the subject. If sugar be cast 
into the coffee without stirring or agitating the cup, 
the bubbles of air contained inthe sugar rise to the top 
of the liquid, and it is this that converts 
& cup of coffee into a barometer. If the 
bubbles form a foaming mass, keeping well to 
the centre of the cup, we have the indication 
of fair weather; if, on the contrary, the foam 
directs itself tothe edge of the gup and remains 
turning like a ring, it is a sign of rain ; if stationary, 
not large in the centre, it indicates variable weather ; 
if it all moves, without separating, to one point 
near the edge of the cup, another indication of 
rain. Dr, Souvegron affirms that all these indications 
were confirmed with a holosteric barometer and 
another of mercury. ‘‘ We have not yet mada 
the experiment,’ says our Portuguese reporter, 
‘‘but hope to, the Fates consenting.” He adds 
that in order for the phenomena to be reliable the 
coffee must be pure.—Phamaceutical Era. 

Our Tea TELEGRAM.—We think ourtelegram from 
Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co.. this week is more 
hopeful, or at all events less despondent, than was the 
lastone. The market is quiet, but prices remain steady. 
The average is low, and the trade are evidently waiting 
to learn the total exports for tae month of January, 
which they will dotoday from several sources. The 
information thus supplied to them is likely to cause 
some surprise, we expect, seeing that the figures are 
some 4,9(':0,000 Ib., a quantity actually less than that 
shipped during January, 1891. We believe this is the 
first time in the history of the tea enterprize of Oeylon 
that tae shipments of one month have totalled less 
than the corresponding month of the previous year. It 
only bears out, however, what we have frequengly in- 
sisted on, that the output last year was quite excep- 
tional, and that in all human possibility the export of 
this season will exhibit but a small increase upon it. 
Tea is coming down from upcountry comparatively 
slowly, and we do not anticipate a heavy shipment in 
February. It will probably amount to 6,000,000 Ib., at 
the cutside. This a very different result to what was 
anticipated. Tho fact isthat the lovg-continued rain 
in December stopped flushes and reduced the current 


‘month’s shipments; but, now we are getting warm 


weather, we anticipate that shipments during February 

will increase to something under 6,000,000 lb. When 

these facts become known in the Lane, they may bring. 
about a better tone in the market, for there does not 

seem to be any real warrant for the present low prices, 

—Looal * Times,” 
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MALODOROUS SUBSTANCES AND THA: 


TOBACCO TABOOED. 


As it is the last straw which breaks the camel’s 
back, so the refusal of the shipping agents to 
arrange freight for the tobacco they had grown 
and prepared seems to have been the final mis- 
fortune which led to the collapse and liquidation 
of the Ceylon Tobacco Company. The shareholders, 
most of whom are tea producers and exportere, 
must have cordially approved the good judgment 
of the shipping agents. It is nevertholess a ludi- 
crous position for the tobacco to occupy that it 
can neither be exported nor sold locally. The leaf 
must be of a superior quality to that grown at 
Jaffna, and there is the objectionable distinction made 
by the native government in favour of Coimbatore 
tobacco, or we should feel inclined to say ‘Try 
Travancore.” We suppose the objection to carry the 
tobacco in steamers which load tea is, that the former 
substance isin bulk, Yo small quantities of cigars 
well secured in boxes we fancy no more objection 
would be offered now than inthepast. But stalks of 
leaf tobacco, in large quantity even if enveloped in 
gunny cloth would give out an odour pervading every 
portion ofthe shipin which they were carried,—an 
odour which, if absorbed by so sensitive a substance 
as tea, would be ruinous in its effects on the absorbent 
substance. It may be taken for granted that 
neither now nor in the future will the same vessels 
carry tea and tobacco; and as the production of 
the narcotic leaf has not reached such pro- 
portions in Ceylon as to render any quantity 
that can be offered for cargo an inducement to a 
vessel to carry tobacco to the exclusion of tea, 
this freight question“alone seems to constitute such 
a “heavy blow and great discouragement” to the 
tobacco enterprise in our island—we are of course 
referring to the finer leaf grown by HEuropeans,— 
that we may look on its knell as having been 
sounded? We are of course sorry for those who 
invested money in what promised to be a 
profitable enterprise, and which has belied all 
the expectations formed regarding it by men 
whose sagacity is not generally at fault. Tho lands 
seem to have been far too widely separated to 
render good management easy and as a mattor 
of fact the management, whether from want of 
attention or paucity of money and labour, seems 
to have deserved denunciation as disgraceful. 
The difficulty of obtaining freight for tobacco, 
even if it had been grown in quantity and 
of the right quality seems not to have been 
foreseen. We suppose we may now take 
it for granted that tobacco of the finer 
descriptions and as the object of enterprise 
by Europeans is not likely to rank amongst the 
leading exports from eylon. For that consum- 
mation we cannot personnally express regret. Soil 
suitable for tobacco, which must be rich in all 
the elements of fortility, especially potash, can be 
much more legitimately devoted to the growth of 
our really staple products, valuable for human 
food and economical purposes:—tea, cacao, coconuts, 
cardamoms, &o. Happily those of our leading 
exports which possess a marked odour are 
pleasantly odorous, and we do not suppose that 
any objections ever have been or ever will be of- 
fered to the carriage of cinnamon and cardamoms in 
the same ships with tea, such as have ‘tabooed”’ 
tobacco. Pepper does not enter into our exports, 
while coconut oil and the essential grass oils 
are so well secured as not to give forth their 
special odours. Coconut oil and tea are, however, 
not stowed in the same holds, wo believe. The odour 
of cinchona bark and coffee would scarcely affect toa 
rs evenif they reached it in apy save a very 


diffused form. The only pleasant feature in 
the report of the unfortunate Ceylon Tobacco 
Gompany, Limited, is that which indicates the 
jealous care of shipping agents to prevent the pre- 
sence in vessels which carry our now great and 
leading staple product—sensitive in proportion to 
its delicasy—of any substance, the odour of which 
might injure that flavour, on the purity of which 
the value of tea so essentially depends. For the 
emphatic assurance of this fact we are indebted to 
a report which is otherwise not pleasant reading. 


a 


FROM THE METROPOLIS. 
THE CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS CO., LD. 


Jan. 8th. 

You will doubtless hear from your regular corres- 
pondent about the meeting of the Oeylon Tea 
Plantations Company as reported in the Times and 
other journals. The purchase of Glenlyon and 
Stair estates as well as Begelly and Waverley is 
interesting to Ceylon readers, as also the continued 
prosperity of the Company, which is, I suppose, 
the most important and most truly representative 
of Ceylon and its great enterprise amongst. all 
the Tea or Planting Associations connected with 
the island. Tor this very reason, apart from other 
reasons, I for one sm pleased, rather than dis- 
appointed, that Sir William Gregory has been able 
to prevent this Company extending its operations 
to coffee even in the Malayan Peninsula. I cannot 
see any cause to doubt the good accounts given 
of the prospects before coffee plantations. in 
Perak; and Sir Graeme Elphinstone, Mr. Reid, 
and others will, I trust, profit largely by 
their operations and investments there. But if 
there is work suitable for a Company there, let it 
be a new and distinct one—The Ooffee-growing 
Company of Perak or Malayan Peninsula—rather 
than an extension of the institution so generally 
identified with Ceylon and tea. There is the ex- 
ample of the Ceylon Company, Limited, before. us 
and the many years that the good name of 
“Ceylon” suffered through the inoubus of 
Mauritius sugar-planting business on this old 
*0O. B.C.” Company. It may, and I trust will, 
be quits different on the case of coffee and the 
Straits; but far better that Ceylon should have all 
the honour, or the blame, attending the success 
or failure of its premier Tea Company, than that 
there should be a mixing up of investments 
belonging to two different colonies under the name 
of our island, Mr. Reid and his co-directors have 
therefore acted wisely, I think, in listening to Sir 
Wm, Gregory’s objection and in giving up the 
idea of extending the Company’s business to coffee 
in Perak. There need be no fear that a separate 
Company to deal with the latter will be liberally 
supported if promoted by Messrs, Reid, Rutherford, 
and the many who have the fullest confidence in 
their shrewdness, experience and sound judgment 
as men of business well acquainted with tropical 
plantations, I append the report of the Oom- 
pany’s meeting which has appeared in the Daily 
Chronicle, feeling sure that the one from the 
Times (rather different in some parts) will reach 
you from your regular correspondent :— 


PUBLIC COMPANIES. 
CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Ceylon Tea 
Plantations Company, Limited, was held yesterday, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad-street, Mr. D. Reid 
presiding.—The Chairman said that the shareholders 
had been called together in order that their approval 
of certain acts of the directors might he asked. La 
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Yegard to the extension and expansion of the company’s 
ea estates the general scope of the directors’ policy 
had been directed to increasing the area of cultivation 
in high altitudes, and to acquiring estates of excep- 
tionally high quality. They thought they had so far 
been successful in carrying out that policy, and the 
purchases which they now asked the shareholders to 
sanction fulfilled those conditions. The highest 
price they had yet paid for an acre of tea-planted 
land was for the Yoxford, which was undoubtedly a 
very fine property, and well worth the £18,000 paid 
for it. It would easily give 15 per cent. on this 
outlay. Begelly was a small tea estate adjoining 
Tangakelly, which the owner found too small to 
work as a separate estate. It had been bought cheaply 
for £1,081, and would be avaluable addition to Tanga- 
kelly. He moved—‘ That the directors be authorised 
.to purchase or acquire from the owners thereof the fol- 
lowing estates in Ceylon :—Yoxford, containing 478 
acres; Glenlyon and Stair, 638 acres; and Begelly, 
48 acres, at prices not exceeding in the whole 
_ £38,581.’—Mr. Rutherford seconded the resolution, 
which was carried.—The Chairman said he had now 
to invite their consideration and advice in a matter 
that the directors were in no way committed to, but 
which they thought well of. Mr. EH. A. Talbot, their 
manager in Ceylon, who paid a visit to the Malay 
Peninsula in October last had come to the conclusion 
that the cultivation of coffee yielded results which 
would warrant them in extending their operations 
into that country. Thereason the directors proposed 
-this was that they thought there was money in it, 
There were difficulties to be encountered, and these 
were labour, supervision and unhealthiness of climate 
at the time of felling the forest, and the opening 
up; but if these difficulties were successfully met and 
overcome he had no doubt that coffee planting in 
the Straits would be a financial success. With regard 
to the risk, he believed they would know in two years, 
with nearly absolute certainty, how it was going to 
answer, and the very worst that could happen would 
be to have £6,000 badly invested. If it succeeded 
they would be ina splendid position to select the 
best land obtainable, and to develop a most remu- 
nerative industry. The whole of the last issue of pre- 
ference stock, £40,000, had been placed at a premium 
of15 per cent.,so they had £6,000 to start with, and 
they anticipated that this fund would supply all the 
cash required for their purpose.—Sir William 
Gregory said he regarded this proposal as a 
speculation alien to the original intentions of the 
company. The company was doing remarkably well, 
and it was but common sense to let well alone. Coffee 
had proved itself to be a dangerous article, and he 
thought they would be very ill-advised to touch it.— 
The Chairman pointed out that the memorandum of 
’ association gave them power to cultivate any pro- 
duct. But that was not the question. It was whether 
it would be a judicious thing to do, and he need not 
tell the shareholders that it would not be forced on 
them by weight of votes, but would be dropped if 
here wasany considerable opposition to the scheme. 
They had not lost their confidence in Ceylon; but 
this matter had been recommended very strongly to 
them by Mr. Talbot who hadhad a long experience in 
coffee.—After some discussion the Chairman an- 
nounced that the directors had decided not to go 
further in the matter. They regretted it, but they 
wished to consult the wishes of even the smallest share- 
holders. He might mention before they adjourned 
that they had now a very. faix idea of the report which 
the directors would be able to make to themin April, 
and they believed it would realise all that was put 
forward by the directors in their circular of June last, 
notwithstanding the very low range of tea prices. 
The estates were all doing well, and the young tea was 
coming on in a way that gave good promise for the 
future.—The meeting ended with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. : 
Sir Wm. Gregory spoke to me about the meeting, 
the day before, and I coneurred in the soundness 
of the view he adopted, even though believing that 
there is a prosperous planting future before Perak 


pnd other Straits Bet\lc ments, 


CEYLON TEA—fSIR ARTHUR BIRCH—SIR ANDREW CLARK 
—MR, ELWOOD MAY, &o, 
Dec, 31st. 


Calling at the Royal Geographical Society the 
other day to see my friend Mr. Scott-Keltie, the 
accomplished Secretary,—ot whose work, more anon, 
—I found myself, on leaving, opposite the Western 
Branch of the Bank of England and remembering 
that an ex-Ceylon official is at its head, I ventured 
on a call. fir Arthur Birch, our former Lieut.- 
Governor (and who sertainly by this time would 
have been a first-class Governor had he remained 
in the service) received me very kindly and quickly 
ehowed that through his reading of the Overland 
Observer as well as many other channels, private 
as well as official, he keeps up a full interest in 
Ceylon affairs. He mentioned in fact that old 
Ceylon friends frequently drop in to see him, and 
he has a personal interest in plantation property 
through ths New Dimbula Company ; and indeed 
the extraordinarily rapia increase in production of 
tea on Disgama gave the text to a conversation 
full of interest bearing on the future of Ceylon. 
Sir Arthur thinks over-production of our staple and 
the consequent lowering of prices to an un- 
profitable scale, is the one great danger before us ; 
and, of course, with the statistics of crop and 
export shewo for five years past, no one can 
gainsay this view. Unless Australasia and America 
come to the rescue by taking off larger quantities 
of Oeylon and Indian teas, consumption in the 
United Kingdom (and Continent of Europe), good and 
growing as it is, can scarcely meet the case. There 
is, of course, the good hope that the China tea trade 
has got a heavy blow and sore discouragement this 
season ; but it mayrecoyer. In reference to America 
Sir Arthur spoke in high terms of the evierprise 
and (so faras be could judge) the business character _ 
of Mr. Elwood May, who he certainly thought 
was entitled to be regarded as a benefactor to the 
Ceylon tea enterprise, were it only for the persistent 
way in which he had advertised cur staple in a 
country where advertising was the only certain way 
to establish a trade. He entirely agreed with the 
view that the planters ought to be much pleased 
(in place of dissatisfied as a few at least of them 
seem to be) that Mr. May came forward to support 
and extend the Ceylon-American Company at a 
time when, under the old conditions, it was bound 
to collapse. ‘he benefit to Ceylon of all that has 
taken place since is in the advertising—the making 
sections of the American people acquainted with 
our teag,—and this work is bound erelong to bear 
fruit; for to judge by the files of American papers, 
circulars, pamphlets sent across by Mr. Elwood 
May, he is atill indefatigable in his work of advertis- 
ing our staple. 

I drew Sir Arthur Birch’s attention to the 
mischief Sir Andrew Clark had done by his 
ill-advised and utterly incorrect utterances on 
Ceylon and Indian vs, China tcas before medical 
students in his latest hospital address. It was 
no doubt corrected in different ways at the time ; 
but Sir Andrew’s reputation is high and his words 
continue to be most prominently placarded in the 
windows of China tea dealers, notably in Regent 
Street and other West End quarters, and once 
read their import sticks in the memory. In fact 
I have had personal experience of the fact only 
too often in going about. Sir Arthur Birch fully 
agreed—he had, in fact, intended speaking to Sir 
Andrew Clark, who is a personal friend, on the 
subject. I pressed him to do so, and that if some 
Dimbula tea could be given Sir Andrew to try 
under the proper conditions of a smaller quantity 
to infuse at a time, than of Ohina, he could not 
fail to change his opinion. It would indeed be 
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worth while trying to get Sir Wm. Gregory—another 
old friend of the fashionable pbysician—and Sir 
Arthur Gordon, to try and bring him to reason, 
and a confession of error which could be as pro- 
minently advertised and placarded. This is required 
in order to counteract the effect of the speech, 
to the mischief of which several Ceylon planters 
at home (among others) have drawn my attention. 

But as I wrote before, it is very necestary that 
the Ceylon planters themselves should do their 
part to keep up the reputation of their staple by 
finer plucking and more careful preparation. One 
proprietor writing to me from Aberdeen some weeks 
ago said :— 

“ Alas! for Ceylon tea. It seems to have fallen on 
an eviltime. And to make matters worse I see some 
one writing again in the Overland how cheaply it 
can be made. ‘I'hese people are in reality a curse, as 
people often associate ‘cheap’ with ‘worthless.’ Seve- 
yalleading tea dealers here have remarked on this to 
meand Isee an advertisement ‘pure Ceylon tea 1s 6d, 
and pure Indian 2s 6d.’ Already the grocer has made 
the discovery that Ceylon tea is cheap and that the 
consumer knows it. In my opinion the publication 
of these figures do a great deal of harm and no good. 
And for the most part they-do not represent things 
properly, as sometimes the cost of manufacture (as 
given) would not pay a decent tea-house conductor. 
No doubt they will find out their mistake soon enough, 
but others too will have to pay for their imprudence. 
IT saw afair Ceylon tea lately with a genuine estate 
mark, that cost 4d per lb. Any good we got from the 
sales of fancy teas is neutralised by the idea that 
the balance costs almost nothing.” 

I quote this in order to add that the same 
gentleman writing on the 28th inst. has a better 
account to give, among other news, as follows :— 

“Prices of Ceylon tea seem to be improving slightly. 
Let us hope they may improve still further.—— 
writes me from Ceylon that the planters are waking up 
to the danger of coarse plucking, andthe necessity of 
fer plucking systematically. Isee by last Observer 
Overland the praiseworthy approach by Sir Arthur 
B. Havelock to the Governor of Madras, and the 
ready way in which he has been met in regard to 
encouraging the famine-stricken coolies of the Presi- 
dency to go across and gather their share of the good 
things to be had for their labour on Ceylon estates. 
T have been reading not only your letters from 
Qarlsbad, butthe Chemist and Druggist had an_article 
T took to be yours, taken, I suppose, from the Odserver 
or 7. A., viz. an account of a visit to a quinine manu- 
factory.” 

As bearing on our “tea” question, and cheapness 
of production, here is a paragraph from a City 
article in the London Star, which, perhaps, you may 
not have seen :— 

Tur Imports or TraA.—The shrinkage in the exports 
of Chinese teas—at any rate, in the exports to this 
country—continue. Twenty years ago Englishmen 
drank little but Chinese tea; China was practically our 
only source of supply. But since then India and 
Ceylon haye been forging ahead, and the transfer of 
custom shows no signs of stopping. Whilst the im- 

orts from India and Ceylon show large increases, those 
Por China to date show a falling off of 6,000,000 lb. 
The average price obtained at the public sales in 
November of Indian tea was 8$d per lb., a fall of $d as 
compared with October. It used to be said by the tea 
planters that they could not cultivate at a profit under 
is per lb., but, like the sugar planters, they have found 
it possible to pay their way at a much lower minimum 
than that they used to think the lowest possible. 


MR. J. L, 8BIUAND—PACKAGES FOR THE SWISS PACKET 
TRADE OF PURB CEYLON THA—OBYLON COCOA AND ChY- 
LON CHOCOLATE—CRYLON TEA BXPORTS—SIR ANDREW 
CLARK'S STATEMENTS—INDIAN AND CRYLON TEAS— 
BRITISH INTHRESTS IN CHINA—STAVELESS CA&K8—LIP- 
TON ANP HIS TEA TRADE—GENERAL NEWs. 

Jan, 8th. 


Mr. J. L, Shand, who leaves tonight to oatch 


the French steamer at Marseilles, naturally looks 
to North Borneo os fulfilling the requirements 
of tropical planters in search for new and suit 
able forest-land. He thinks the labour difficulty 
will prevent much being done in Peru, but of 
this we shall be better able to judge when the 
report from Messrs. Roes and Sinclair appears. 
I have been much struck with the neatness 
of the packages prepared by Messrs. Shand & 
Haldane for their Swiss packet trade of pure Cey- 
lon tea. They are most tastefully and conveniently 
mede up with explanations in English, German 
and French, and ought to be very suitable for sale 
and use allover the Oontinent. I have suggested 
the addition of instructions as to the proper infusion 
of tea, after the very full, careful model adopted 
in Austria, and then all interested in spreading 
the use of pure Ceylon tea on the Continent of 
Kiurope may feel certain that they cannot have 
a better agency than the ‘' Ceylon Planters' 
Direct Supply Association of 24, Rood Lane, E. 0,” 
I have algo, as one quite impartial and disinterested 
been much struck by the good work done by this 
firm in promoting the consumption of pure 
‘“ Ceylon cocoa’”’ in a manner at once convenient, 
economical and delightfully pleasant.I do not think 
this branch of their business is sufficiently known 
and appreciated in Oeylon. Messrs. Shand & Hal- 
dsne have works at Norwich, where their *‘ Essence 
or OxryLon Cocoa” and “CEYLON CHocoLATE, VANILLA 
FLAVOURED," are prepared. The former ig made up in 
handy ting, and is labelled, ‘‘ Pure, free from all 
admixture of sugar or farina, and specially adapted 


to inalids and others of weak digestion.’’ No doubt 
a good many in Ceylon’ know and_ use this 
‘“cocon’”’ and the  green-packeted, delicious 
chocolate. But Iam anxious to explain that this 


“cocoa ’’ has all the advantages of the preparation 
from ‘‘nibs’’ by long boiling to get rid of the 
fat, because in its preparation the fatty substance is 
nearly all removed. A cup of the essence can, there- 
fore, be prepared as quickly as acup of tea, and 
as suitable as the latter for anyone’s drink in 
the tropics. I learned that 50 per cent of the 
weight of the said product as grown in Ceylon 
comes off in fat, and Mr. Shand showed me cakes 
of this substance beautifully clear and free from 
rancidity however long kept, so that there isa 
demand for it (cocoa-fat) for surgical, among other 
purposes. Iam sure all interested in the cultivation 
of Ceylon ‘‘ oacao”’ should do all in their power 
to make known among their friends and acquain- 
tances the Rood Lane firm’s ‘‘ Essence of Cocoa” 
and ‘‘ Chocolate” as two of the very best and purest 
preparations therefrom, 

Toreturn to Ceyton Tra, A good deal of reference 
has been made to our staple this week in con- 
nection with Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton’s 
annual statement of imports and deliveries for 
all tea ; and speculation is rife now as to the probable 
total export from Ceylon during 1892. I have 
been questioned several times in the City on this 
point. At the end of 1889 I put the total export 
of 1891 at about 61 million Ib., but raised this 
to from 68 to 70 million lb, under the influence 
of the enormously developed shipments in the 
first and second quarters of 1891. The falling-off 
in the last quarter, however, teaches caution, and 
I am inclined to agree with the feeling prevalent 
among Ceylon men in the City that it will not 
be safe to put the total exports of Ceylon tea 
for 1892 above 75 to 78 millions lb. It is true 
this would only give an increase of 10 to 13 
million lb. against the advance of over 18 millions 
between 1890 and 1891. But lower prices are not 
encouraging in regard to areas on old coffee land 
yielding less than 300 |b, an acre, and the bulk of 
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our acreage must have reached its full bearing 
capacity. Nevertheless, according to the Directory 
figures, no less than 22,000 acres of additional 
land were planted with tea between 1888-89, and 
this should undoubtedly add to the crop of the 
present year. The most important reference to 
tea in the London dailies of late has been the 
following from the Daily Telegraph of 6th Jan :— 


INDIAN AND CHINA TEAS. 
WHAT MINOING-LANE THINKS. 
[BY A cITy MAN.] 


Everybody who has any knowledge of the facts ad- 
mits that the present position of the teatrade is pe- 
culiarly interesting, not merely to capitalists, specu- 
lators, planters, brokers, and merchants, but to the 
public at large. The consumer, however, appears 
to be still ignorant of points which are freely dis- 
cussed in Mincing-lane, in the public sale rooms of 
which the auctions have recommenced. In order to 
place the views of the different sections of the trade 
upon an authoritative basis, I have consulted experts 
in each of the threebranches, for in that way only has 
it been possible to ascertain the relative prospects of 
India, China, and Ceylon. One of the firms to whom 
I applied for information was Messrs. Gow, Wileon, 
and Stanton, whose tabular statements, issued from 
time to time, are regarded as perfectly trustworthy, 
based as their statisticsare upon official returns. In 
answer to questions, members of the firm named said : 
‘“‘Qur own possessions now contribute about 76 per 
cent of the tea we consume, and only 25 per cent is 
supplied by China. The home consumption in I691 
exceeded any previous record, and amounted to 
202,000,000 1b. Look at this table.” 

The table showed that less China tea was used in 
1887 than in 1866, when, practizally, China supplied 
the whole market ; but, on the other hand, in 1887, an 
almost equal weight of Indian and Ceylon tea was 
drunk in addition to the Ohina tea. Since 1887 the 
importations from China have continued to deoline 
and those from India {and Ceylon toincreaso. I may 
add to thisinformation from figures derived frem the 
Board of Trade returns. It appears that in 1891 the 
consumption of Indian and Oeylon amounted to 
150,000,0001b, and thatof Ohina, &c., to 52,000,0001b, or, 
according tothe accepted standard, the equivalent of 
39,000,000 barrels in fluid tea, and it is interesting to 
note that it iacomputed that the consumption of liquid 
tea jumped up 2,500,000 barrels in 1891, and that of 
1890, in its turn, had been 2,000,000 above the total of 
the preceding year. 

“ Amonget the features of the past year, I under- 
stand, have been the continued decline of the arrivals 
of China teae, the standstill in the consumption of 
Indian, and the remarkable growth of the importations 
from Ceylon ?”’ I suggested. qe y 

“So Jong as the weaker teas of Chins were being 
rapidly displaced by the stronger teas of India and 
Ceylon,” was the answer, “the increase in the 
consumption of dry leaf was hardly appreciable, 
although a larger quantity of liquid tea was being 
used. The displacement or China teas during the last 
two years has not been very marked ; hence the greater 
weight of tea required to supply the gradually ex: 
panding liquid consumption. This fact, with the 
reduction of duty last year to 4d, is doubtless answer- 
able for the heavy increase in the use of dry tea, 
There is this remarkable feature In the home con- 
rumption of the past year. For the first time, Ceylon 
tea has beon more largely drunk than China tea. In 
1887 10 000,000 Ib only of the formcr were used, to 
90,000,0001b of Obina tea. In 1891 the use of Ceylon 
ten increased to about 50,000,000 lb while the quantity 
of Ohina tea wes reduced by about 40,000,000 Ib, 
Indian tca supplying the bulk, ¢.¢., about half, of the 
home consumption. About 50 per cent more Ceylon 
tea was ured in Great Britain in 1891 than in the 
year previous. Extraordinary low prices were current 
during the last few months for the Jower grades of 
Indian and Ceylon tea, these constituting the main 


portion of the tea drunk in thiscountry. They were 
obtainable at a lower price than was ever previously 
known.” 

“ Well, what of the future?” 

‘ During the early part of December the very 
low prices then enrrect for Indian and Ceylon 
tea caused increased competition, and resulted in a 
rise amongst the lower grades, which supply the bulk 
ot the consumption, of ubout a halfpenny to one penny 
perpound. This rise bas since been maintained, and 
at the first sale of the year, which took place for 
Indian teas on the 4th, and for Ceylon teas on the 
5th inst., the prices at which the year closed have not 
dropped. But it is idle to say whether we are likely 
to have tea dearer. People’s ideas differ, Ceylon tea 
may go dearer because it appearsto be most in 
demand. Its consumption increased 50 per cent. last 
year, whereas, although Indian tea fell in price, the 
consumption has been 3,000,600 less than in 1899. 
There are many things which one cannot calculate 
upon in forecasting the markets.” 

‘©’ What was the cause of the late depression ?” 

“To Indian teas the year opened with very high 
prices for low grade teas, short supplies being 
anticipated both from India end China, but prices 
gradually fell off until the close of the year. Fine 
flavoured teas and teas of exceptional quality 
have been scarce, aud commanded full rates. The 
general quality of the crop has not been equal to 
that of last year. With respect to Ceylon, the 
early months of 1891 were marked by high prices 
foe the low grades. The abnormally wet weather 
which prevailed in Oeylon during the first quarter 
of the year occasioned £0 rapid a growth of the leaf 
that production fairly outran the most sanguine 
estimate, and in consequence London became some- 
what flood:d with unexpected supplies, and a gradual 
shrinkage in values was the result.” 

“ Can you te]l me why Ohina, which in 1849 mono- 


_polised the supply, now occupies in this country its 


third-rate place P” 

“Well, China tea of the first quality is of a 
very delicate flavour and very fine drinking; but 
the proportion of that class of tea is so small that 
it is practically unobtainable by the general public, 
except at certain seasons of the yeer aud at very 
high prices. The best of the crop goes direct to 
Russia, but the greater part of the growth is of 
very poor quality, and co»‘sings a very small por- 
tion which is soluble in waster. It was owing to 
this deterioration of China tea which caused, years 
ago, @ demand for Indian tea, and, more recently, 
for Ceylon tea. Had China continued to be able 
to send tea of really good quality, andcomprising the 
whole of its crop, we should probably never have 
heard of Indian and Ceylon teas. Then, too 
the latter sell better, they go further, and, ina word, 
they are more economical. According to the Customs 
testing 1 lb. of China leaf will produce five gallons 
of liquid ter; but 1]b. of Indian tea will give 74 
gallons, or 50 per cent. more.” io 

‘* What have you to say of Sir Andrew Clark’s 
condemnation of Indian tea, which he alleges dis- 
orders the nervous system, and produces a state of 
tea intoxication ?”’ 

“ Ab! he did not say Ceylon tea! But the general 
mistake made by the public is to infuse Indian tea 
too long. It contains a much stronger body in the 
‘extract’—-that is in the amount suluble in water— 
than Obina tea coes. You obiain jn five minutes’ ir- 
fusion of Indian tea perhaps as strong a cup as with 
ten mivutes’ infusion of China tea. Oonsequently, it 
is unnecessary to draw out the total strength possessed 
by the tea. Ladies should never allow Indian tea to 
stand more than five to seven minutes, and certainly 
not as long as ten to fifteen minutes. By the first 
method they would get the flavour of the tea without 
the tannin, because tanain is not so soluble in water 
as thcse constituents which give the quality and deli- 
cate taste.” 

‘ Does that advice apply also to Ceylon tes Ip 

“Speaking generally, Ceylon tea contains far more 
strength then Indian, and the same observations apply 
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in an almost equal degree. The public, in purchacing 
either Ceylon or Indian, obtain a great deal more for 
their money than they did when they brought Chiva 
tea, and they do not require to use the whole of 
what they buy. Let me add that a ‘ cosy’ isa very 
bad thing, unless to keep the tea warm after it bas 
been poured into another versel, which is the proper 
way to treat tea after it is brewed,” 

After this interview I thought it just to the repre- 
sentatives of the Ohina trade that they should have 
the opportunity of explaining their position, in face 
of the threatened extinction of this old-established 
source of supply. 

“Yes,” said one gentleman—the best authority upon 
the subject—“ there is no doubt that Indian tea has 
supplanted China tea; but at the same time there are 
some symptoms of a reaction which is attributed to 
the medical aspect of the question. You have seen 
what Sir Andrew Olark bas said. Here isa copy of 
his address on tea, and here algo, is the report of Dr. 
Hale White of Guy’s Hospital, upon an analys's of 
Assam, finest Ohira, and common Congon tea, with the 
result that he found in the Indian, after fifteen minutes’ 
infusion, 17°73 per cent. of tannin, 2s compared with 
7°97 percent. in the best China, and 1115 per cent in 
the common copgou. Dr. White adds: ‘‘The result 
1s what might have beep expected, as tannin is very 
soluble in hot water, and sobody who bas drunk 
Assam, or any other Indian tea, and the choicest 
China, would requireany scientific analysis to tell him 
which would be most like!'y toe. disorder the stomach 
and nerves. It is of cours», true that any tea which 
has been infused for some time has a more marked 
effect than tea which has been infused a shorter time; 
but this difference is due notso much to the tannin 
as to strength. The moral, therefore, for persons with 
weak digestion is to select the. best China tea they 
can get, andvot to drink it strong; to be satisfied 
with flavour, and not to desire intoxication. They 
must be particularly careful, also, to see that the tea 
is not blesded.” 

“Tt is quite certain,” 
“that the deletrious property of tea is the 
tannin, and the less you have of it in the beve- 
rage the more wholesome it willbe. You must bear 
in mind that it was not until 1889 thet the consump- 
tion of Indian tea began to exceed that of China, 
although ihe Indian had been gradually displacing 
the letter for some years, Ocylon tea is of still more 
recent introducticn. The doctors are beginning to 
differentiate between Indian and China teas, and to 
see thereis a superabundant quantity of tannin in the 
teas trom India and Ceylon, due to the mode of 
preparation. The public are not yet aware of it, and 
now you will never convert the mosses; their taste 
is too degraded. No one who knows what good tea 
is will drink Indisn. The Russians drink China 
tea only, and they have lately got it direct from the 
Ningchow District. causing a falling-off in our exports. 
There is a divine tea, We, as people, are notorious 
for our coarse taste. Do not lower clases tmoke shag 
tobacco? Now Indian tea is a pungent, strong, coarse- 
flavoured article, and it has been forced upon the 
public and popularised becauze it is ‘British grown’ 
avd economical. But look at this tumbler. It is full 
of » muddy yellow liquor—that is due to the excess 
of tannin, for if is an infusion of Indian tea; but see 
this clear port-winoe floid—quite cold—thit is China 
tea similarly prepared.” 

“Where can you get good China tea?” 
oe Unfortunately, owing to the course of trade, there 
is S2arcely a chop in London where you can get good 
Chiva tea; for they will tel you it does not exiet. 
An: ther prejudice against it is that it requires much 
greater care in making, and the walter mxs* be just 
0) the boil. You cannot expect to buy China tea such 
as is drunk in Russia under 38s per pound retail. As 
much as six roubles (12s) is given at Moscow for tea 
por pound, and the Russian pound is 10 per cent 
less than ours, Russia is taking an increasing quan- 
tity of the finest teas which China produces every 
year, and prices are paid forit which are beyond the 
Koglish market,” 


continued the speaker, 


“Ts the China tea export to England doomed to 
extinction ?” 

‘* Everybody who enjoys a good cup of tea should 
hope not. There has been a further decline during 
the past year, it is true, the arrivals to May 31st 
next being estimated at ten million pounds less than 
the quantity to hand during the twelve months pre- 
ceding; but the shrinkege has not continued in 4 


progressive manner, and is not 60 large as was expected. 


We hope the worst has been seen,.”— Daily Telegraph. 
No fault can be found with their representative giving 
the views of a China tea-dealer as well as those of 
Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton; but it is ridiculous 
of the former to speak of 17:73 per cent ‘‘ tannin” 
arising from /5 minutes’ infusion of Indian tea. 
The simple answer, ofcourse, is infuse only for 4 
or 5 minutes and use far less of Indian or Ceylon 
tea and you oan have as little tannin as suits 
your taste or as China tea yields! You see how 
Sir Andrew Clark is trotted out again to injure the 
reputation of Indian and Ceylon teas as compared 
with China. I got Sir William Gregory to promise 
this week that he would, along with Sir Arthur 
Birch, use his influence with their personal friend, 
Sir Andrew Clark, to give a fair trial to good 
Ceylon tea, properly infused, and to express an 
opinion which can be _ used to counteract the 
effects of his foolish speech as placarded in Regent 
Street and elsewhere. If this does not succeed, I 
must try to plana ‘‘ Ceylon Deputation” to eit on 
Sir Andrew and bring him to reagon. 

“The proof of the pudding is,” however, ‘ in the 
eating ’’; and as Mr. Leake put it to me the other 
day, the best answer to Sir Andrew and other 
fogies or critics, is found in the wonderful way 
in which Ceylon tea has gone into consumption 
during the past year. Still, bowever high the 
percentage of increase, itis possible 5 to 10 per cent 
more might have been gained, save for the foolish 
utterances of Sir Andrew and others deterring those 
who may pay attention to them, 

Here is another paragraph on our teas which 
appears in the Daily Chronicle and two more from 
the Daily Graphic, a very enterprising journal to 
which Col. Howard Vincent is contributing letters: — 

Inpran AND Cryton T'ras.—Mr. C. 8. Hicks (mem- 
ber of the Ceylon Association in London) writes :— 
With reference to the criticisms on tea now appearing 
in the press, I shall be glad if you will allow me, as 
the largest shipper of Ceylon tea ‘packed in Ceylon,” 
to say a few words on the subject. Ceylon tea is 
produced from both the Indian andthe China variety 
of the tea plant, and possesses very varying qualities. 
Some of the Ceylon tea shipped is very near akin to 
Indian tea, and possesses a very large amount of 
astringency, while other gardens produce tea in which 
the China characteristics are predominant; and in 
all Ceylon teas which are of any value at all flavour 
is the great characteristic, while astringency is nota- 
ble by its absence. In Indian tea, on the contrary 
there isa great absence of flavour, and a great pre- 
dominance of astringency and thickness. China tea 
is practically out of the question for the ordinary con- 
sumer (who must really be considered), as the ques- 
tion to be dealt with is not what the connoisseur 
buys, who is able, out of a very small area, to make 
his selection by paying any fancy price he chooses to 
indulge in, but what the ordinary everyday people 
of this country are able to pay to satisfy a demand 
for a really good tea. With this end in view there 
is no doubt that Ceylon tea at any given price will 
beat any China tea that is offered both for Aeros for 
purity, and for absence of all forms of tannin in 
proportion to its strength. The one great test of tea 
which is available to everyone who is a tea drinker 
is the comparison of the infusion, and there is nota 
tea-taster in Mincing-lane who would dare to contra- 
dict this. The leaf of all good tea, when infused, 
changes to a bright copper colour; absolutely bad tea, 
when infused, is of a black colour, or very dark brown, 
—Daily Chronicle. 
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Lovers of ‘‘the cups that cheer but not inebriate” 
will learn, without any degree of pleasure, that 
there is likely to be a rise in the price of tea in 
the London market. In consequence of the early 
and most severe weather, the Indian tea crop season 
has closed with a considerable deficiency on the 
estimates. There will also be a falling off in the 
supply which was expected from Ceylon. This was 
expected to reach seventy millions of pounds, but 
the actual export is not now likely to reach sixty- 
five millions, if even that figure is reached. The 
monthly exports have gone down steadily from the 
unprecedented total of 7,075,000 lb. in June to 
3,678,000 in November, the aggregate export for 
the eleven months being 60,379,000, so that sup- 
posing four millions be added for December, the 
total will be considerably short of sixty-five millions. 
The total to this country, both from India and Ceylon 
in 1891, will not greatly exceed 150 or 160 millions of 
pounds, so that with such figures, and in view of the un- 
settled state of China, there is the prospect of the fa- 
vourite beverage in so many families beingrather dearer. 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN OHINA. 
By ContoneL Howarp VINCENT, c.B., M,P. 


IIl.—TrEa AND Opium. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘DAILY GRAPHIC.” 

Sir,—The staple export of China, and the one with 
which the Oelestial Empire is most closely identified in 
the popular mind is, of course, her tea. In 1670 80 lb. 
of China tea were exported into England, and, despite 
export duties, varying in China and in the United 
Kingdom from 400 per cent on the productive cost, 100 
per cent at the present time, the trade incrcased to 
108,000,000 pounds in 1880. 


COMPETITION OF INDIAN TEA. 

Since then there has, however, been a seri ous decline 
jacreasing s)much, from year to year, as to jeopardise 
the entire industry. This is declared to be mainly 
owing to the fortuitous development of tea planting in 
India and Ceylon,* and to the preference shown by tho 
English consumer for tea of British growth. Twelve 
months after the Queen’s accession, 400 Ib. of Indian 
tea were sent to England as an experiment. In 1890the 
consignment was over 100,000,000 lb., and Ceylon sent 
nearly half as much. The effect has been that, while 
in 1865, out of every 10) lb. of tea sold in England, 97 Ib 
were Chinese and only 3 lb. Indian, in 1890 the Chinese 
proportion had fallen to about 50 per cent, and the cost 
to the British tes drinker was alsoina like degree re- 
duced. One reason put forward by the experts, con- 
snited by the Maritime Customs, is that ‘‘a good stout 
tea, that will stand several waterings, is what suits the 
mass of English consumers, end this India provides 
much better than China.” Ths English merchants at 
Shanghai and Foochow affirm, however, that this 
greater strength is purchased by the retention of dele- 
terious properties. 

APATHY OF THE CHINESE, 

It is in vain that the attention of Chinese cultiva- 
tors has been called to the condition of the tea industry 
by all concerned. Moreover, fcur years ago, the In- 
spector-General of Customs {bas addressed the Imperial 
authorilies:— 

“To a government, its people’s industries must be of 
higher importance than revenue. I would, therefore, 
advise that taxes be remitted, in order that industries 
may beprererved, Think for the people, aud forego 
revenue. Export duties ought to be light, in order 
that the surplus production of a people may go for sale 
elsewhere. Import duties, on the contrary, ave the 
duties which onght to be retained; but the use to be 
made of each commodity ought to be well weighed. If 
it is something people cannot do without, it ought 
to be exempt from duty; but if it is a Juxury it 
ought to be heavily taxed. On the right application 
of these principles depend the nation’s wealth, and the 
people’s too.” 

DECLINE IN EXPORT. 
Nothing whatever has been done. From Foochow 


* How “ fortuitous’? Weare reminded of D’Israoli’s 
“ fortuitous concourse of atome;”—Ep, 7’, A. 


the export has declined by one-half in ten years, and de- 
prived the revenue of a million taels a year, and the 
people of five million taels in wages. The opinion is, 
indeed, general ‘‘ that the gradual extinction of the 
Ohina tea trade is practically assured, unless some thing 
ratards Indian and Ceylon production, of drastic mea- 
sures are adopted.” 

The “ Shanli,” or hill tax, the ‘! Likin,” or war tax, 
and the export duty are all maintained intact, and the 
unfortunate Chiness growers have to complete with the 
untaxed tea of India and Oeylon. What distress is 
likely soon to ensue may be gathered from the fact that 
the production of one half only of the output of the 
Assam Oompany, with its few huudred employés, affords 
the main sustenance of 4,500 Ohinese families, or, say, 
about 20,000 perrons. They sre themselves, moreover, 
s0 apprehensive that the introduction of the machinery 
in vogue in India and Ceylon will diminish emp/oyment 
that the Government has not felt itself strong evough 
to protect its use. 

STAVELESS CASKS. 


Have you heard of the new system of manufac- 
turing ‘‘staveless casks” after the fashion described 
in the London Times :— 

SraveLess Casks—It is doubtless a matter of 
general knowledge that the bodies of casks and barrels 
are composed of a number of tapered staves, which 
are assembled together, held in posistion and hooped 
up. Bya novel and ingenious method of manutac- 
ture, invented by Mr. Oncken, casks are now being 
manufactured from one piece of wood, and therefore 
without any staves, or, it may be said, with only one, 
the body constituting in itself a long, single stave: 
The method of preparing the body of the cask may 
be likened to the sharpening of a lead pencil by a 
pocket sharpener. The stem of the tree is first cut 
up into pieces or logs, of a length according to that 
of the barrel required, and is then boiled for two or 
three hoursin a closed vesselto soften the wood, a 
current of electricity being passed through the water 
the whole time. From the boiler the log of wood is 
taken to the machine, where it is held at each end 
horizontally between two points, much in the same 
way as a piece of wood is heldin the lathe. Rota- 
tion is given to the piece of timber, which isadvanced 
towards a broad blade fixed on a frame haying a 
slot in it in a line with the edge of the blade, just 
as in a plane, which the cutting part of the machine 
may be said to resemble. As the trunk of the tree 
is revolved against the blade a continuous sheet of 
wood is produced of any desired thickness. The wood 
is drawn out flat from the rear of the machine by 
hand on to a table. The sheet of wood thus obtained is 
cut transversely into pieces each of the required length 
for one barrel. The pieces are then passed through 
a@ grooving machine, which cuts the groove in which 
the head is eventually fitted. Another machine cuts 
narrow V-shaped pieces at intervals out of the edges 
of the pieces of wood, which are then easily bent 
round into acylinder and firmly hooped, the V-shaped 
slots enabling it to assume the necessary conical 
form at each end. There is thus only one joint in 
the body of the cask or barrel. The casks are after- 
wards dried in a special apparatus, after which they 
are ready for use. A factory is in operation in Ger- 
many manufacturing these cask, some of which we 
recently examined at the offices of the Oncken 
Patents Syndicate, 10, Old Jewry Chambers, London. 
We were also shown a model of the machine and 
some samples of wood of various thicknesses, includ- 
ing some exceedingly thin veneers. 


LIPTON AND HIS TEA TRADE. 


I am sorry to see no sign of the ‘Ceylon tea 
planter” or ‘‘tea estate proprietor,’ Mr. Lipton, 
doing anything to promote the sale of pure Oeylon 
tea: a deputaiion to sit on him is perhaps more 
needed than on Sir Arthur Olark; for in the 
latest Lipton ciroular placed before me of “ grand 
opening” of new branches, ‘‘ Lipton, the largest 
tea dealer iv the world,” announces only blends 
1s, 1s 4d, 1s 7d (the last of Ceylon and Indian) 
described ;— 
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This is the finest and most delicious tea the world | ago too, in the case of new doors to a house 


can produce, and is equal, if not superior, to what 
is sold by most tea dealers and grocers at 2s 6d to 
8s 6d per lb. 
While on the other side we read :— 

TO ALL LOVERS OF THE FRAGRANT BEVERAGE. 

Mr. Lipton has pleasure in intimating to his cus- 
tomers and the public in general that the extensive 
pusenases he has made in Ceylon tea estates enable 
him to supply the most delicious tea the world can 
produce, at prices impossible for any other tea dealer 
to sell at. 

His estates, which cover many thousands of 
acres of the best tea land in Ceylon, are at an ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet, where nothing but the choicest 
teas are grown; and, to give an idea of the labour 
required in the cultivation and manufacture of tea 
on these estates, there are several thousand natives, 
independent of Europeans, constantly employed. 

And then the opinions of the Ceylon press are 
quoted—and all to promote the sale of blends! 
Too bad this, I eay. 


eo 
STAINING CEYLON WOODS. 


A correspondent asks us if we can give or 
obtain information for him relative to the methods 
available for changing or improving the colour of 
some of the commoner among the many varied 
woods that are locally available for furniture and 
other purposes. It ‘is rather a coincidence that 
this request should reach us just as we were ad- 
yocating justice being done to Ceyion’s forest 
wealth in the structures for the distribution of 
tea, at Chicago. The larger proportion by far oi 
our more valuable woods must, of course, be 
excluded from any list of timbers to which the use 
of any staining materiai would be an improve 
ment; but we think it will be admitted that there 
are some of the commoner descriptions that would 
be improved by the application of something of 
the sort. When writing this we have particularly 
in our mind the jakwood from which nearly all 
our commoner furniture is made, But we must 
except in this case one particular feature in re- 
gard to that wood.. Ugly asits yellow colouring 
is when new, there is no wood that better repays 


in the course of time the application of what 
is koown among energetic workmen at home 
as ‘‘elbow grease.” If this most valuable 


of applications is bestowed systematically upon 
jakwood furniture, in the course of time it not 
only deepens the colour to a close resemblance 
to Spanish mahogany, but imparts to it a lustre 
which no other application could give to it. And 
the beauty of this ‘‘ elbow grease’’ is that its 
effects are lasting, and may be revived with but 
slight effort after years of neglect and lying by. 
But ,as our correspondent justly points out, it} is 
not everyone who, being unable to afford the 
luxury of more expensive woods, would care to 
wait the result of this comparatively slow-acting 
though efficient agent. What he asks for is a 
Suggestion as to how the results obtained by time 
and hard work may more quickly be secured. As 
to jakwood we may reply that the application of 
washes of thick lime water, of about the con- 
sistenoy of cream, will soon discharge the yellow 
colouring matter from the wood, and if, when dry 
after such application, boiled oil be rubbed on, 
or, better still, good varnish be applied, it will 
be very difficult to distinguish the results from 
those of a longer and more laborious process. 
We have seen the whole of the ceiling boards 
of an open Gothic roof so prepared (with boiled 
oil); and it was almost impossible to distinguish 
these in colour from the dark teak of which the 
pringipalg of the roof wore framed, Not long 


in Colombo, a liberal use of varnish s0 changed 
the native yellow of jak to a handsome mahogany 
colour, that a planter who had never previously 
seen such a transformation was lost in surprise 
and admiration. By means of a ferruginous prepa 
ration too, jakwood can be stained so as very 
closely to resemble ebony. We are in possession 
of two book-cases which more than forty years 
ago were made and stained under the direction 
of the late Mr. J. I. Strachan. They have been 
in our possession some thirty-five years or more ; 
and with only an occasional renewal of the staining 
on much rubbed parts in polishing, they have so 
passed for real ebony, that yesterday a member 
of our family was much amazed to learn that 
what he had all his life regarded as ebony was 
a jakwood imitation, We can understand that 
Ruskin would include such imitations in the same 
scathing condemnation with stucco trying to ape 
stone: the world in general, however, is not so 
particular aa to the ethics of construction and colour. 
The one objection to ebony furniture is its pon- 
derousness, an objection which does not apply to 
stained jakwood. Then again, nadun is one of 
those woods in constant use that may be 


| brightened up: and the tone deepened by the use 


of plain linseed oil, and this if well rubbed in 
will secure the permanence of the improved colouring. 
This wood, nadun, may be constantly used when 
thugs darkened for the repair of English-made 
furniture of walnutwood, especially for such items 
as are made of the oft-used American walnut. 
That itseli is an artificially coloured wood, and 
stocks of it lay for years reserved in the London 
timber yards, until it chanced to someone to find 
out a good medium for colouring and brightening 
the dull grayish-looking wood. We. recently 
described the perfect harmony of a well 
prepared nadun chimaey-piece with the walnut 
framing of a mirror, The darkened jakwood 
we have above referred to has also been used 
with great success for replacing large flat surfaces 
of mahogany veneer which so often succumb to 
the influences of this climate or to the damp of 
& bea voyage out from home. Further than there 
instances our own experience has not carried us, 
but there ate probably many among our readers 
who could add to the list of native woods which 
would repay the application of artificial colorants. 
Possibly there are many of our more plentiful 
woods which might beneficially supplant the supply 
of jakwood,if means were known whereby their 
colour might be deepened or brightened. A series 
of experiments on specimens of wood supplied 
by the Forest Department, might be tried at the 
Government Factory, where, we understand, a sub- 
stitute for jakwood, which is becoming searce, is 
greatly desiderated, 


een ipeeeeereererereeee 
A PARASITE, 


His reception was threefold. 

His ambition ludicrous. 

His achievement wonderful. 

Deceit No.1—That he was only a creeper. 
3 No. 2—That his roots were in the ground, 
" No. 3—That the leayes he bore were 


Tca leaves 
No’ 1—le was a creeper inasmuch as a hang- 
mann rope is a cravat, No, 2—His roots in the 


ground might have been pulled up by a red ant; 
but to loosen his embrace of the Tea I had to 
insert my knife blade, and then at varying distances 
I found his creeping woody stem had white-roots of 
a quirter inch, gimlet-like imbedded in the Teawood, 
No. ¢—In this he told s0 much truth that made it 
quite apparent he lived at a table other than bis 
own, for the flatterer had found a soft place in warm= 
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hearted Tea and firmly seated threw forth an exceeding 
branch, leafed a rich waxy green, and was not this a 
most wonderful achievement? but how ludicrous his 
ambition since he could not ‘‘ flash”! ‘* What manner 
of thing is this?” asked the planter. 

And Yernstrémiaces shouted—* Loranthus, the 
murderer! he lives to robe himself by robbing us of 
our sap.” - 

“The juice he does. Surely boteny is out of joint 
since I as a planter must needs turn chiropodist.” 

“A CREEPER.” 

The peculiarity of the Joranthus is that it 
spreads over the stems and branches of trees and 
from the bark ceils sucks out the life-blood, as the 
mycelium of Hemileia vastatrix does in the case 
of the coffee leaves. The leaves of this tropical 
misletoe do not, however, so closely resemble tea 
leaves as the blossoms counterfeit honeysuckle. 
We have seen Acacia melanoxylon trees withered 
“and jak trees dead from attacks of the parasite, but 
we never saw it on tea. It could only occur on a 
seed beearer ?—Ep. 7. A.] 

eee ee 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


THE STRENGTH OF INDIAN AND OxyLon TEA.—We 
may shortly see a discussion by correspondents in the 
Press on the respective merits and strength of Indian 
and Oeylontea. This is not desirable, nor will it serve 
any useful purpose, A» rivalry between Indian and 
Ceylon growers, if it should take the form of poffing and 
depreciating, is not desirable. For instance, Mr. C. 8. 
Hicks, a member of the Oeylon Association in London, 
writes to one of thedaily papers as follows :—“With 
reference to the criticisms on tea now appearine in the 
Press, I shall be glad if you will allow me, as the largest 
shipper of Ceylon tea ‘packed in Ceylon,’ to say a few 
words on the subject. Oeylon tea is produced from 
both the Indian and the Ohina variety of the tea 
Plant, and possesses very varyiog qualities. Some of 
the Ceylon tea shipped is very near akin to Indian 
tea, and possesses a very large amount of astrin- 
genoy, while other gardens produce tea in which the 
China characteristics are predominent; and in all 
Ceylon teas which are of any value at all flavour is 
the great characteristic, while astringency is notable 
by its absence. In Indian tea, on the contrary, there 
is & great absence of flavour, and a great predcemi- 
nance of astringency and thickness. Ohina tea is 
practically out of the question for the ordinary con- 
sumer (who must really be considered), as the ques- 
tion to be dealt with is not what the connoisseur 
buys, who is able, out of a very small area, to make 
his selection by paying any fancy prices he chooses 
to indulge in, but what the ordinary everyday people 
of this country are able to pay to satisfy a demand 
for a really good tea. With this end in view there 
is no doubt that Ceylon tea at any given price will 
beat any China tea that is offered both for flavour, 


for purity, and for absence of all forms of tannin. 


in proportion to its strength. The one great 
of tea which is available to everyone who is a 
tea drinker is the comparison of the infusion, and 
there is not a tea-taster in Mincing Lane who 
would dare to contradict this. The leaf of all 
good tea, when infused, changes tea to a bright 
copper colour; absolutely bad tea, when infused, 
ig of a black colour, or very dark brown.” This 
reference to the absence of want of flavour and 
predominancy of astringency in Indian tea is likely 
to offend susceptibilities with yut assisting the ob- 
ject of Mr. Hicks has in view. He might score off 
Ohina tea to his heart’s content without depreciat- 
ing Indian tea. 

A New York AnArysis or Cryion Tra.—A sample of 
the Oeylon tea sold in London at 53dols. per 1b was, ac- 
cording to the American Grocer,submitted for analysis to 
J. F. Geisler, Ph.O., official ohemist to the New York 
State Dairy Oommission and the New York Mercantile 
Exchange. The result of the analysis of the Ceylon 
tips gave the following data:—Moisture (loss by dry- 
ing at 1009 O.), 6:20 per cent, ; soluble ash, 3°77 ; insolu- 


ble ash, 153 (total ash, 5:80); 
tannin, 2279—total extractive 
toluble leaf, 50:40 per cent. In the above 
data there is nothing particularly noteworthy, 
excepting that the per cent. of tannin is very high. 
An infusion of the tea was made by treating one 
part of tea with 100 parts of boiling distilled water 
and allowing ten minutes for themaceration. Under 
these conditions the tea yielded to water the follow- 
Ing percentages:—Theine, 2°44 percent; tannin, 17-19; 
total extractive matter, 33:25; ash (total) 3°44.; 
phosphorio acid (P205) in ash, 618 percent. The 
alkalinity of the ash was equivalert to 1:798 per 
cent of K?0. The infusion obtained was of a dark 
golden yellow colour, and had a very agreeable aroma 
and pleasant taste. From the above it will be seen 
that the infusion took up 96°6 per cent of the total 
theine, 75°3 per cent of the tutal tannin, and 91 per 
Ho of the soluble ash, data characteristic of a fine 
ep. 

Brazivian Oorrer.—The Rio de Janeiro papers con- 
tain the following respecting the prospects for next 
season’s Brazilian coffee crops:—‘‘ The delegates of 
the coffee factors of Rio de Janeiro appointed to 
organise the estimate of the coffee crops to be exported 
from this market now present their opivion relative 
to the 1892-8 crop. By much information carefully 
collected, it is known that in certain districts the 
blossom was fair, and that in others it was abundant, 
but generally only a small part matured, not only from 
the want of strength in the trees, already weakened 
by the delay in gathering the preceding crop, but 
also from the scarcity of labour and and its disorgani- 
sation. With the data in hand, we think we may 
affirm that the crop in perspective sehould be 
stimated at about 3,000,000 bags, which figure 
is susceptible of modifications, according to 
the weather, up to the end of February. 
The delegates must also clearly point out that of the 
present crop, which appeared under favourable cir- 
cumstances,a great part was not saved through the 
want of labour, This loss, which may be estimated 
st 500,000 bags of coffeo, should bea sufficient incen- 
tive to furnish agriculture with a supply of useful 
and indispensable labour.’ A report on the course of 
the Rio de Janeiro and Santos coffee markets dated 
Dec, 8 is as follows :—‘ There has been a well devel- 
oped struggle between exporters and factors, without 
a decided victory for either side. The former are 
apparently basing their campaign on the usual limited 
business in foreign markets during the approaching 
holidays and a consequent increase of stocks abroad, 
while the factors have in their favour the unsettled 
condition of the exchange market here. On the 4th 
instant, brokers advanced quotations by about 300 reis 
per arroba, since when there has been no change 
although it is easier to sell than to buy at. the quo- 
tations, Shipments have fallen off, possibly because 
the November purchases are pretty well all on board 
ship, and receipts show some increase, from which 
results an increase of about 20,000 bags in stock.”— 
H. § C. Mail, Jan. 8. 


a 


Ir an early mango crop foretells a season of 
drought, the prospects of the next monsoon are 
not bright. The royal fruit is already being hawked 
about Madras and can be bought for something 
less than two annas each. By careful cultivation 
it is possible, we believe, to have mangoes all the 
year round, but not often at the above price at 
this time of year.—Madras Mail. 

Tue Sanirary Commisstoner or Assam has called 
the attention of Government to the fact that, owing 
to the absence of any system of conservancy in 
tea-gardens in that Province anemia is spreading 
among. the coolies, The malady known as kala- 
azar is also referred to the same source. The 
partioular form of anemia under consideration is 
said to be so prevalent that in one garden alone 
36 per cent of the new coolies were found to be 
suffexing from it—J2Z, Mail, Jan, 19th, 


theine, 2°54; total 
matter, 43°40; in- 
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CEYLON TEA IN LONDON IN 1891. 

We placo below Messrs. Stenning, Inskipp & Co.’s 
review of Ceylon tea for 1891. In the past year, 
out of 59,708,0001b, imported into London, the 
delivery was 53,486,000 lb. Prices. had, however, 
unhappily gone down in proportion to quantity 
sent to the London market, from 1s 34d for 58,921 
packages in 1885, to9Zd por 1b. for 755,562 packages 
in 1891. The reasonable hope now is that the 
large amount of our teas which have gone into 
consumption will create a demand at better prices. 
Poor China is likely to be driven out of the market, 
as at present the favourite tea is certainly Ceylon. 
Our deliveries were 534 million 1b. against 10. 
million Indian and 50,817,000 China. The per-~ 
centages now are :—Indian 49; Ceylon 25%; total 
Indian and Ceylon 74% agsinst 24; China. The 
latter figure is likely to become small by degrees and 
beautifully less. 

Tar Course or tHE Marxur.—A good demand at 
higher prices took place on the resumption of busi- 
ness, but in March, owing to indifferent quality, 
values receded until April, when an enquiry for 
teas “for prices” up to 1ld took place; with heavy 
auctions in May the market gave way except for 
really good invoices; from June to August values 
for all but good Teas declined, the imports contain- 
ing a large proportion of undesirable kinds. In 
September arrivals were of better quality, and more 
firmness was shown, the superior parcels going 
dearer; this position continued throughout October 
and November; the year closed firmly with an advance 
on all descriptions. 

Quaurry.—TLhe abnormal weather experienced during 
the greater part of the year in Ceylon caused a 
large yield of leaf, but at the cost of quality; still, 
a fair proportion of the Teas has been exceedingly 

ood, and, in many instances, with fine flavour. 

he Imports generally have met a ready sale, their 
freshness and freedom from coarseness being in 
contrast with much of the China crop which it so 
largely supplants. 

Denivertzs 1n 1891.—Although the supply has so 
rapidly increased, being 59,708,000 lb. against 40,012,000 
in 1890, or equal to 49} per cent, the Delivery has 
likewise shown a remarkable expansion, viz. : 53,486,000 
lb. against 37,652,000 lb , in 1890, or anincrease of 42+ 
per cent. The poor quality and comparative dear- 
ness of so much of the China Crop have undoubt- 
edly given a great impetus to the use of Ceylon 
growths, which, combined with Indian, are steadily 
forcing the produce of China out of the market; 
at all events, the preference on the part of con- 
sumers for Ceylon and Indian Tea is now so strong 
that it seems impossible China can recover any of 
its lost ground; on the contrary a further displace- 
ment is probable. 

Imvorts.—It is calculated that the area under cul- 
tivation is about 250,000 acres, and that the crop 
ist January to 31st December 1891, will total about 
67,000,000 Ib., and in 1892 about 72,000,000 lb. The 
Imports have increased so rapidly, that it would be 
to the advantage of all concerned if Auctions were 
held more frequently in the week than hitherto, the 
one day and a part of another, as at present, com- 
pressing too great a quantity into that space. We 
would- pont out that much may be done by managers 
of gardens to ensure their ‘'eas being more fully 
examined by buyers, by keeping the qualities down 
to four at the outside in each invoice, and thus 
making larger breaks. 

AVERAGE Price 


IS91 .. 755,562 Packages, average 0s 9% per lb. 
1890 535,611 Fe es Os 108d, 
1889 431,048 i i Os ld A 
1888... 303,284 \ . Os 1ljd_,, 
1887 .. 182,955 ae ‘5 Hate OF ds 
I8s6 ,. 101,145 Hs os Is 1d i 
1885 .. 68,92) % s ls 3}d_,, 


INTERESTING CASE TO THA-TRADERS, 


FORGING A TRADE MARK, 


Under this headivg the Overland China Mail reports 
a cage in which, on 30th Dec., 1891, at the Magis- 
tracy Ho Yip Chi, broker, was charged before Mr. 
Wise with having, on 19th Dec., falsely applied to 
certain packeges or boxes of tea a trude mark pure 
porting to be the trade mark of the Yuen Shun firm, 
of Canton, without the assent of the proprietor of 
the said frm. Mr. Ewens conducted the prosecution, 
and Mr, Pollock defended. 

Inspector Stanton stated that some time ago he re- 
ceived a warrant for the seizure of some tea bearing the 
forged trade mark of the Yuen Shun firm. By virtue of 
that warrant he seized sixty empty tea boxes bearing 
the trade mark of avother firm, thirty-five packages of 
tea bearing the trade mark of the Yuen Shun firm, four- 
teen bags of tea in the top floor of a house at 74 
Queen’s Koad West. There were also three boxes 
containing some tea, some seals, and a number of 
stencil plates. The three boxes bore no mark. 
* * * “When the tea and boxes had been at 
the Station a long time an application was made to 
the Captain Superintendent of Police for the four- 
teen bags of tea and the thirty-five packages. The 
application was for tea marked ‘Yuen Sin’ not Yuen 
Shun. The tea was not given up. Afterwards the 
Osaptain Superintendent was summoned in the Sum- 
mary Court for the value of the fourteen bags of tea 
and the thirty-five packages. So far as witness knew 
nothing further heppened till the defendant came 
and claimed the tea. He ‘believed there was an- 
other application made before that, but he did not 
see it. He was present when the tea was delivered 
up to the defendant, who said he claimed it under 
a power of attorney. Defendant ordered the coolies 
to take the tea back to the house where it had 
been seized, 

Inspector Haddon stated that he arressted the 
defendant by virtue of a warrant. He asked the 
defendant if the tea was his, and the defendant 
answered in the affirmitive. Witness then produced 
the warrant, arrested the defendant, and seized the 
tea. He seized the whole thirty-five packages of tea, 
one of which was produced in Oourt, 

Chi Yu Tiu, the complainant, ctated that he was the 
master of the Kwong Mau Tai shop in Hongkong. He 
was also a partner in the Yuen Shun firm and was 
their agent in Hongkong. The firm had been in exig- 
tence for 22 years. Its headquarters are at Honam, 
Canton, and the firm dealt only in teas, making special- 
ties of two kinds. This kind was knownas Wau-loo 
tea and it was principally sold in America, Shown 
labels—These were not the labels of his firm, They 
were initiations. Shown box—That was not one of his 
firm’s boxes. He was sure it was an imitiation, The 
trade mark was not put upon this tea with his consent. 
It had been put on without his knowledge. Shown 
wrappers of small parcels of tea—These seemed to be 
the same as those used by his firm. There was only 
one shop in Honam bearibg the name of the firm. 

Cross-examined—* * * He knew the tea produced 
was not from the Yuen Shun shop because the charac- 
ters on the wrappers were not indentical. It read the 
same, but the shape of the characters was not the 
same, The strokes on the imitation were very thin 
whereas the strokes on the genuine wrappers were 
thick. The imitation could not possibly have been is- 
sued by the Yuen Shun shop, After a minute exami- 
nation ef the wrappers, witness pointed out that the 
real wrappers and the forged wrappers could not have 
been printed fromthe same stamp. The Yuen Shun 
firm had only one stamp, which they had been using 
for several years. They had no duplicate. 
_ Mr. Pollock submitted that the case for the prosecu- 
tion had broken down, as the only thing that had been 
proved was that the defendant got the tea under a 
power of attorney. 

Mr Wise said it was his opinion that thore had boen 
an attempt to swindle, This Cheun Yuk Pan was 
apparently guilty and he was trying to get the 
tea out by means of the defendant, He was not 
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going to convict the defendant, and if the prin- 
cipal did not come down from Osanton within a 
reasonable time he would order the sale of the tea. 

Mr. Ewens said he did not care whether his 
Worship convicted or not, s> long as they retained 
possession of the tea 

Mr. Wise (to Mr. Pollock)—If you don’t produce 
the real owner I must se!] the tea. 

Mr. Pollock maintained that his Worship had only 
power to forfeit the tea after conviction. 

Mr. Wise—Oh, no. Are you going to find the 
owner ? (a laugh). Under the circumstances I will 
discharge this man, but what I propose doing now is 
to give you time to produce the real owner. & 

Ohu Yu Tin (re-cajled) stated, in answer to Mr. 
Pollock, that the trade mark of hia firm had never 
been registered. 

Mr. Wise—I don’t mind telling you my opinion of 
trade marks in this Colony. Registration of trade 
marks is absolutely worthless for trade purposes or 
otherwise. However, all Iam going to do just now 
is to acquit your client. I suppose you will xot 
raise any objection to that. 

Mr. Pollock—Oh, no, but I want the tea back. 

Mr. Wise—But I will not give it to yon. 

Mr. Pollcck—My objection is that as the trade 
mark is not registered in this Colony the tea ought 
to be given back. There is no charge in respect of 
the tea itself, and therefore the police cannot detain it. 

Mr. Wise—I overrule that objection. 

This concluded the proceedings. 


Se 


A RETROSPECT OF THE TEA MARKET, 


It is well that planters should sometimes see the 
position of tea as dealers view it, and we, therefore, 
give atsome length the following summary of the 
tea market asit appears in the Grocer :— 

“ The world is full of surprises, and seldom, if ever, 
has this trade shown such fluctuations in value as 
in 1891, or such an upset in calculations as to stock 
at the end of the season. We began the year 1891 in 
the best of spirits as far asthe market and import- 
ers were concerned. Trade was good, and deliveries 
for both home consumption and also export were on 
the increase. Supplies from China were much cur- 
tailed. The Indian crop 1890-91 failed to give the 
estimated extra 10 million lb., and instead we received 
only 100 million lb., or say one million lb. less than 
the previous season. Hverything seemed to favour a 
big rise and absolute scarcity of supplies, as the 
retailers nearly to the end of 1890 had been only 
buying Indian teas from hand to mouth. The opening 
of the market in January, 1891, was buoyant at a 
material advance over rates obtained before Christmas. 
By the end of January a telegram was received from 
India that the export would be under 100 million 
lb., and prices went up with a bound. Quotations 
for China tea soon went up to 8d, and Indian tea to 
103d per lb. in the spring. All dealers’ stocks were 
being bought up, until they refused to sell any more of 
their Indian stock. Importers were eager sellers all 
through, and many could not understand it, as it looked 
as if there would not be enough tea to go round up to 
the end of the season, Some large ‘bear’ sales of 
China tea soon broke that market, the ‘ bears’ import- 
ing some big lines of Moning from America. Unluckily 
for China tea, export orders, which had been so good 
for the first half of the season 1890-91 (June to Decem- 
ber), fell off from January to June, 1891, to the extent 
of nearly 4 million 1b., and this fact, together 
with the extra supplies from America, helped to 
weaken the position of China terminals. Common 
Congou itself was scarce, but better teas had to be 
forced off as the end of the season drew near, so 
that Canadian shippers got teas at their own price, 
and the trade were able to fill their most modest 
requirements at fairly low rates. Indian teas were 
however considered to be in a fax better position, 
and holders were quite confident that the trade 
would have to take their stock, as Indian teas could 
not be replaced by any other kind, Mixers and 
revailers decided otherwise, and Ceylons coming in 
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freely and at a lower range of pricas, they were so 
freely used that their consumption increased nearly 
11 million lb. for the first five months of the new 
year, while Indians fell off considerably. Dealers, 
therefore, got hung up with some very dear China 
and Indian stock, and their losses have been very 
heavy. Since the beginning of the new season 
(1891-92) supplies have been coming in so heavily 
from all three countries that they haye far out- 
stripped demand, and, whereas we commenced the 
feason with 8 millions less stock than in June, 
1890, yet as the year closes we have 10 to 12 million 
lb. more. China has sent us this season a full 
supply from Hankow of very high-cost Ningchows ; 
the trade took a little, with a fair quantity of Kin- 
tucks, but unluckily the Russian famine has stopped 
all buying of high-priced teas from this market, and 
the consequence has been smash-out sales of all the 
good and choicest Ningchows at losses of from 6d 
to 1s 6d per lb. to the importers in many cases, 
or cent per cent on dealers’ early purchases, some 
of which they still hold, whilst Kintucks can now 
be bought at a drop of 4d to 8d per lb. It will 
thus be well understood why the wholesale dealers 
are so depressed, coupled with the fact that 
they are losing a very large portion of the retail 
trade, owing to the enormous business some of the 
packet and co-operative societies are doing, and who 
buy direct from the market. ‘ Out of eyil comes good,’ 
they say, and if only the low prices of fine Ghina 
teas attract the public attention, it may be the means 
of rehabilitating China tea for home use. Our most 
eminent doctors recommend it for neryous people or 
for those with weak digestion, and on the strength 
of Sir Andrew Clark’s lecture many of the leading 
retailers find this a favourable opportunity to intro- 
duce a fine China canister at a moderate price. It 
may succeed with the few, but no doubt the ‘million’ 
will continue to prefer the stronger Assam and 
Ceylon growths for some time to come.* Speaking 
roughly, we may say we have had, from all quarters, 
inferior teas to deal with this year ; and this, together 
with the heavy supplies up to date, accounts for 
the very low rates that are now ruling. Home deli- 
veries for the last few months have been splendid, 
with increase upon increase throughout the year. 
Export, which showed an increase at. the end of 
the year 1890, fell off from January to June, 1891, 
some 4 million lb.; but, curious to relate, this 
second half of the year, which takes, in the 1891-92 
crop, is very little behind when compared with the 
similar period last year, although there is supposed 
to be no demand for Russia, while the Continent 
has also wanted less owing to larger direct imports. 
As regards the small falling off for export from June 
1 to Noy. 30, we find from Messrs. Gow, Wilson, and 
Stanton’s circular that the export of Indian hasincreased 
1,000,000 Ib., and Ceylon 600,000 Ib., or nearly double 
what it was last year in the same period. It is most 
difficult to see ahead, or try to give any advice. 
Prices are very low and look as if they must have 
touched bottom; nevertheless stock is rather heavy, 
and Ceylon promises to give us a further large 
increase next year. All these increased supplies from 
India and Ceylon are at the expense of quality; but 
the trade do not want all this common rubbish. 
Cuina Tra. 

The total import from China for the season is 
expected to be about 60 million Ib., or 10 millions 
less than last season. No doubt we shall require it 
all, and still be able to use up some of the old 
stock, as we delivered 813 million Ib. from June dig 
1890 to May 31 1891. At the rate we are now 
delivering, we must reckon a falling offof some 12 
million lb., thus showing a need of say 69 million 
Ib, for the season ending next June. Total stock on 
Jan. 1, 1891, was 94 million Ib., against 106 million 
lb. in 1890, 

Inpian Twa. 

very much checked by the 

rates ruling for the first six or seven months 


* And for alltime. Persons of commonsense know 
what is gocd for them bettor than does an utterer of 
rash rubbish like Dr, Andrew Olark.—Bp, 7, él, 


Consumption was 
high 
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of the year, but the low prices of the last three 
months have again given them an impetus, and 
when the figures are made up at the end of the 
year we expect deliveries will be just under 
102 million lb., or say, 1 million lb. less than last 
year. The total import for 1890-91 season was just 
under 100 million lb., so that there was some 
justification for a rise at the beginning of this 
year. Unluckily, speculators rushed in and raised 
prices so high that they drove the teas out of 
consumption, and got left high and dry with 
stock they had to take 2d. to 3d. per Ib. loss on, 
whenever anyone could be found to relieve them 
of their burden. The year opened at $d. to Id. per 
lh. advance, with a splendid demand for teas for 
price, say 9d, per lb., while Pekoes were also 1d to 
9d per Ib. higher at opening. Merchants offered 
their teas as fast as they could, but prices con- 
tinued to rise right up to the end of April, 


until 102 was reached for type gerade, but good 
and stylish Pekoes only brought 3d to 1d 
per lb more. At the beginning of May 
undesirable teas began to waver, and from then 


onward prices dropped steadily, and holders were 
glad to find buyers at any price, so that by the end 
of June 84d was about the quotation for Pekoe 
Souchongs, and Pekoes only a little better. It will 
be remembered that the crop of 1890-91 was not so 
good as that of the previous season, while the 
present crop is still worse; the bwk is thin with no 
point, and more than half of the supplies up to date 
(say two-thirds of the crop) has been sold under 8d 
per lb. One exception must be made, and that 
must be for Darjeelings—some of the better teas 
this year having fine flavour and bouquet, whereas 
last season they were dull and pointless. Teas 
under 9d per Ib. are now from 1d to 2d per Ib. 
cheaper than at this time last year, but good liquoring 
pekoes about 11d to 182d of which we had an over- 
supply last season, are quite 1d to 2d per Jb dearer 
quality considered. Fine teas are again very scarce 
and realise extreme rates. The new season’s have 
come forward very fast, and we have already had some 
10 million lb more than last season to date. The new 
crop is now estimated at 198 million 1b. for this market 
so that wo have already had more than the surplus. 
Prices are temptingly low, and there are already symp- 
toms of higher prices, The first of the new searon’s came 
of in July very poor and thin, from 77d to 8d for pekoes 
and pekoe souchongs, and old teas were being used 
instead, as showing much better value. Sales got 
very heavy in September, and common and undesir- 
able teas were quoted easier every week up to the 
beginning of December, when there was a sudden rise 
of 4d to 3d per lb. On the other hand, good-liquoring 
and finer teas continued to improve in vaine and were 
well competed for at full prices and at over last 
genson’s rates, the rise in good Pekoes and Broken 
Pekoe being 2d to 8d per lb. between September and 
the middle of December. Before the end of the year 
dealers had got rid of all their old stock, and the 
feeling was much more hopeful, as there was a large 
trade doing, and a very healthy, firm market. Stock 
on January Ist, 1891, was 36} million 1b, or 1} 
million Ib. Jess than January lst, 1890, while the season 
ended on May 31st with 26% million lb. stock against 
under 274 millionsin 1890. 
Crynton TEA. 

Is unlike the ‘faded beauty,’ that is put on 
the shelf when youth and freshness ore past. No 
rival can yet replace her, although the true rich 
Oeylon flavour is seldom to be mot with now. Tho 
bulk of this year’s orop has been very poor, and 
many of the teas have been raw and coarse-burnt, 
and often characterised as ‘Indian kind.’ Quality 
varies several times a year and often a fall of 2d, 
to 3d. por lb, in certain marks is nofall at all, but only 
an allowance for the difference in quality. Ceylon, 
like all powerfnl and successful people, is hated by 
ita rivals, and one often hears the wish expressed 
that the wretched little island wore at the bottom 
of the sea. The public are infatuated with Oeylon 
tea, and they never seem to grumble, although 
quality so often falls off. The growth of consump- 


tion this year is enormons, VizZ., over 15 million Ilb., 
or say 10 million lb. since June 1, The total im- 
port for the year will be about 60 million lb, and 
delivery about 54 million lb. Next year they talk 
about sending us some 76 million lb., but if quality 
continues to decrease as quantity increases, the day 
will not be far distant when they will have nailed up 
their own coffin. Prestige will not last for ever. 
Prices now, as compared with the same time last year, 
might be summed up as follows:—Souchongs, Pekoe 
Souchongs, and low-priced and inferior liquoring brokens 
are quite 2d. per lb. lower, good Pekoes 1d. to 2d. per 
lb. lower, while good liquoring broken Pekoes and finest 
lines are dearer and very scaroe, although at two or 
three periods of the year they have been 2d. 
or 38rd. per lb. dearer than at present. The 
year 1891 opened with an advance of 4d. to 1d. per 
lb. for low-priced teas on the closing prices of 1890, 
and a good trade was done up to the beginning of 
March at always improving rates; sales then became 
large, and, with small trade demand, 4d to 1d drop 
in teas for price, 1d to 24 drop in Pekoes, and 2d 
to 3d drop in Broken Pekoes was registered by the 
end of April, During May another drop of 1d per 
Ib. was noted. In June and July supplies were very 
heavy, quality very bad, and few teas to be fouud 
with any true Oeylon flavour, Souchongs were quoted 
at 6d to 64d, Pekoes at 7d to 8d,and Broken Pekoes 
at 94d to 104d, but fine liquoring brokens were 
dearer than ever, and selling from 1s 5d to 1s 
104d peor lb. Prices then kept steady, although 
with heavy supplies, for another month or so, when 
they began to fall off; quality began to improve, 
and prices distinctly rose up to the end of the 
year for ali but common rubbish, which kept 
Indien, while even thig class suddenly improved 
about 41 per lb. at the middle December gale. 
From rome of the foregoing remarks we do not wish 
it to be inferred that we disparage Oeylon teas’ 
When they are good we think they are the perfsotion 
of tea—-they are most necessary in blending with 
China tea, and the two go well together, as China 
tea tones down the rather too highly-flavoured Ceylon 
growths. As long es quality keeps fairly good we 
do not think that any tea will supersede it, Ohina 
it has almost killed, and India, no doubt, is suffering 
from its competition. Let us only hopo that her out- 
put muy increase on account of new ground being 
brought under cultivation, This year the increase has 
principally been brought about by the heavy rains 
and early flushings, which had the effect of producing 
a heavier but coarser crop. This year has been noted 
for several sales of small lots of golden and silver- 
tipped teas—the ex'ravagant prices realised were, how- 
ever, more of an advertisement, and not a represene 
tation of actual value.’—H and C. Mail, Jan, 8:h. 


eee acd ad 
NOTES ON COORG. 


The administration of Coorg during 1890-91 does 
not call for much notice. The total revenue under 
all heads came to R815,988, and the total expenditure 
to R567,828. Thereis an increase observable both in 
revenue and expenditure, the latter of which was 
due tothe cost of the new Survey Department. Sur- 
vey Works seems to have been energetically pushed 
on, and though men had to be procured and instructed 
the skeleton rurvey of 278 villages, having an area 
of 592 square miles, and the cadastral survey of 165 
villages, having an area of 276 square miles, was com- 
pleted at a cost of R49,798. Great success is reported 
to have attended the training of local men as mea- 
surers, and nearly all the subordinates of the Depart- 
ment sre now Coorgs, who have worked well, while 
their employment has done a great deal towards les- 
sening fhe unpopulurity which the survey was at 
first threatened with, The increase in revenue was 
chiefly contributed by the forest department, the 
sandalwood sales being unusually successful. The 
year’s harvest was poor; the rice crop was generally 
a light one, aud in some places nearly a complete 
failure while the coffee crop was only 2,129% tong 
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against an average of 3,557 tons.. The cardamom 
crop was not quite so bad as the previous year, 
but still a poor one, and as the low prices continue, 
the growers of this product are becoming much im- 
poverished.— Madras Times, Jan. 20th 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Coorc, Jan. 15th.—There was a harvest thanks- 
giving service held in the Polli-Betta Church on 
Sunday, the 10th inst., owing to the almost pheno- 
menal crops that are being picked in the South Coorg 
District this season. Nothing like it has been seen 
for several years past, and with the present prices 
ruling in the market the losses of bad seasons will 
in some measure be recouped, The Rev. Mr. Malden 
conducted the service. In the case of one estate I 
hear the estimate was only 10 tone, but over 30 tons 
were picked off it, and there was still a little leaf. 
The estimate on another place was 20 tons, and 
nearly 40 was picked off it. The like stories come 
from almost every quarter of the District, I have 
also heard that in some places they ran so short of 
water for ouring purposes tbat coolies had to be 
employed to carry up water in pots to wash the 
coffee. This could not have been very satis- 
factory, and I am sure the planters concerned 
would have been really glad if some heavy showers 
had fallen to help them in their difficulties. 
The water running short can only be accounted 
for by the heavy crops that had to be cured, asI 
believe the rainfall in the District this season ex- 
ceeded the average by about 10 inches. ‘The crops 
in North Ooorg will not, I am afraid, turn out as 
well as the South Ooorg ones, but it is hoped that 
they will all be paying ones. Of course there are 
several exceptions, where crops will be large. I think 
the reason why the crops in North Ooorg were not 
quite so lerge as those in the Southern District is 
owing to the fact that while South Coorg was 
having a bad time of it during the past few years 
North Coorg has done fairly well. I one day visited 
an estate wherethere was a very good crop, and where 
the trees were looking in prime condition in spite 
of being heavily laden with berries. The proprietor, 
who was with me, pointed out a field off which he 
said he had on a former occasion picked 15 owt, 
an acre during the second picking. 1 almost felt 
as if a Royal salute was being wafted on the breeze 
to me and that a Guard was presenting arms when 
I heard the statement. 

Yoar Nilgiri correspondent’s remarks about the 
colour of coffee have been most opportune. Every care 
ehould be taken to prevent coolies from picking half 
ripe berries ; but it sometimes happens that in spite 
of the strictest supervision rome of them will bring in 
uoripe fruit. I was surprised oxce to hear a planter 
of very large experience say that half ripe berries 
made no difference whatever in the colour of the beans. 
The usual mode of curing coffee in Coorg is to have 
it pulped directly it is brought in the evening, The 


pulper most in favour is Gordon’s fluted barrel breast’ 


pulper; others are also used, such as thedise pulper, ete. 
Directly the cc flee is pulped it is allowed to ferment for 
from 36to 48 hours. It isthen washed throughly and 
placed upon drying tables, where itremains for 3 or 4 days 
prior to being removed on to the barbecues. It is 
diried in all about 8 days before it is deg- 
patched to the coaStgcoffee works. Usually at this 
time of the year there is nodearth of carts and there 
is generally therefore ro necessity for storing the 
coffee long. If it has to be stored it is frcquently 
turned over and given an airing in the sun once in 
away. In Oeylon, where the weather during crop 
time is most uncertain and rain continues to fall some- 
times for six weeks at a time, the coffee used to be 
dried by what was known as the hot-air process in 
stores especially constructed for the purpose. _ This 
must have been highly expensive, but some of the 
planters there were of opinion that it was not a com- 
plete success. It need h»rdJy be said, therefore that 
it was not generally adopted throughout the country. 
The drying tables referred to above are constructed in 
different ways. There is the rough and ready one, 


_in improving their colour. 


which consists of forked sticks driven into the ground 
and covered over with a frame work of bamboos. 
Over this is spread coir matting and the coffee laid 
on the top of it. The breadth of these tables generally 
varies from 3 to 6 feet. Permanent tables are con- 
structed in the following way. Brick-pillars are built 
at reguler intervals, about o foot and a half equare 
and about three feet high, and frame works of 
reapers and rafters are placed on the top of 
these when they are required for drying coffee 
on. When they are no longer required they are 
removed into the store till the following season. 
An ex-Oeylon planter called these tables “ gims.” The 
strangest part of it was that he used to go in for 
them himself!* 

The coffee from Canon’s H:tates in Mysore has 
always held the highest place in the English market, 
and one year when prices were ruling very low every- 
tody wassurprised to note the very high prices obtained 
by Oanon’s coffee. This induced a planter here to obtain 
a sample bag of the coffee, to compare it with his own. 
No difference could be detected, with the exception that 
the beans were somewhat larger. It was then assumed 
that the estates being very old the coffee had succeeded 
ip obtaining a good name for itself years ago, which it 
has suc eeded in maintaining ever since. I remember 
reading nanold copy of Punch, I think of the year 
1866, of the estates being supposed to be offered for sale, 
and a Company was at once formed to purchase them. 
The whole thing was a mistake, which was all caused 
by an illegible signature of another proprictor who 
offered his estate for sale. Although the estates are 
now of greatage they are etill, methinks, in a flourish- 
ing condition, and are giving paying crops to the pro- 
prietors. The soil in that part of the country 
is, I believe, most excellent, ard almost inexbaus- 
tible, while labour is also very cheap and obtainable, 
locally, The working of the estates costs very much 
less than it does in Coorg, where permanent 
gangs have tobe kept, as directly work is finished 
on these Mysore estates the local labourers is dis- 
misted till their services are required again. 

Some years ago, when the price of coffee was very 
low, efforts were made almost on every estate in the 
country to improve the colour of the beans by drying 
coffea under sbade for a few days before putting it 
out in the open, Although I heard from one or two 
places that this had resulted in obtaining for the 
coffee a coupie of shillings or so in excess of ruling 
prices, yet it was generally believed that the drying 
of the coffee like this in no way benefited the beans 
I think just about that 
time, or a little jater, a gentleman in charge of curing 
works at Coimbatore wrote to your paper and said 
that the experiment had been tried years ago and the 
whole thing exploded. A good outturn at curing 
works really meane a good price. The best outturn 
ever known was that of Dunkeld Estate, North Coorg, 
which one vear turned out 79 bushels of parchment 
to the ton! I am indebted for this piece of informa- 
tion to the gentleman above referred to, who was in 
charge of the Coimbatore curing works. Some estates 
give a very bad outturn amounting sometimes to ag 
much as from 93 to 95 bushels a ton. 88 bushels to 
the ton is very good, but in calculating the tonnage 
on the estate 90 bushels is usually allowed to the ton, 
There wasa discussion at one time as to whether the- 
beans of coffee grownin the open had greater weight 
than of that grown under shade, and I think it wag 
decided that the beans in the former case had the 
advantage in weight.—J/. Mail. 


AMERICAN QUININE RUMOURS. 

All during the Christmas week, says the O,P. § D. 
Reporter, there have been reports current in America 
that a combination of the European manufacturers of 
quinine was about to be accomplished. Details sre 
lacking, but the trades seems to have put some faith 
in the seports as the transactions during the week have 


* But what does “gim” mean? Contraction of 
‘‘oimerack”’ ? The writer seems never to have heard 
of ‘Clerihews,’—Ep, 7’. A, 
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been on a larger scale than at any time within the past 
six montbs or possibly the entire year. ‘The most 
interesting feature of the rumours now current is that 
the Brunswick people, who have been heretofore aggres- 
sively opposed to the establishment of any under- 
standing, have signified their wi lingness to co-operate 
with the other makers in an endeavour to improve 
the situation, According to the V. V. Shipping List 
a London circular of December 11th says that it bas 
been learned on excellent authority that a movement 
to combine the German factories is again at work. 
The proposed agreement may not be an internationa: 
affair at the start, but the intention is doubtless to 
regulate production and realise better prices in the 
home markets. Some manufacturers abroad are re- 
ported as being very much surprised over recont 
developments and the fact that sellers have been offer- 
ing quinine for the whole of next yeur at 9d. These 
offerings come from two different sources, and we 
thought to represent the concentrated cfforts of certain 
parties who are trying to promote the combination 
idea Ly the usual metho! of bearing the market. Very 
little confidence is placed in the reports by members 
of the trade in America, with ore or two exceptions. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 


Spats 


THE DUTCH MARKET. 


Amsterdam, Jan. 7. 

The cinchona-bark sales to be held in Amsterdam on 
January 21st, 1892. will consis! of 4758 packages— 
viz., 4529 bales and 229 ca es, about 417 tons, divided 
as follows:—From Government plantations 225 bales, 
77 cases, about 24 tons; from private plantations 
4,304 bales, 152 cases, about 392 tone. Druggists’ 
bark: Succirubra quills, 107 cases; ditto broken qaills 
and chips 1385 bales, & cases; ditto root 37 bales, 4 
cases. Manufacturing bark : Officinalis quills 24 cases; 
ditto root 4 cases; ledgeriana quills 85 cases; ditto 
broken quills 3.239 bales; ditto root 867 bales. Hybrid 
broken quill: 241 bales; ditto root 10 bales—total 4,529 
bales, 229 cases,—Chemist and Drugyist. 


nd —<$—___—_—_—- 
FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


Reg stains can be removed by rubbing them with 
common table salt. 

To keep flies off gilt frames, boil three or four 
onions in a pint of water, then apply with a soft 
brush to the frames. 

When whalebones have become bent, they may be 
used again by first soaking them in tepid water for 
a few hours, and then drying them. 

Lamp-wicks must be changed often to insure good 
light, as they will soon become clogged, and the oil 
does not pass through them freely. A clear flame 
will be certain if the wicks are soaked in vinegar 
twenty-four hours before using. 

When washing windows, looking-glasses, etc., be 
sure to put a little ammoniain the water. This will 
save labor, and clean them much more effectively, 
giving as well a much finer polish. For general 
cleaning, ammonia in the water will remove dirt, 
smoke, grease, etc., much better than anything else. 

Do not wash combs unless absolutely necessary. 
Water will make the teeth split and the comb rough. 
Small- brushes, which are made for the purpose of 
cleaning combs, are easily obtained at little expense, 
and with one of these the comb may be thoroughly 
cleansed, wiping well and following with a soft cloth 
afterwards.—Good Housckeeping. 
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NOTES FROM OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpon, Jan. 15. 
Certainly, if correspondence in the public news- 
papers may be accepted as constituting an 
admirablo vehicle for the advertisement of Ceylon 
teas, you may bo congratulated on the occurrences 
of the past week, It was only when last writing 


you that it devolved upon me to notify to your 
yeaders several letters which had be3n published 
during the week then under review, and the past 
seven days have seen these still further added 
to. We believe that «# letter from Mr. C. 8. 
Hicks has appeared in more than one of the 
papers, but it has only been under my own 
observation in the Globe of the 8th instant. It 
was a very lengthy letter, far too much go far 
as to expect you to reproduce it in extenso, and 
therefore a reference to its general character 
will suffice for this letter of mine. Mr. Hicks’s 
communication is headed ‘ Facts about Tea,” 
and in it he describes himself as being ‘‘ the 
largest shipper of Ceylon tea packed in Ceylon.” 
We understand thet this claim is somewhat 
disputed, but with such a difference of opinion 
we need haye nothing to do. The whole in- 
tent of what Mr. Hicks wrote was to disparage 
China teag as compared with those of Ceylon; 
and what he hag written for public instruc- 
tion is forcible enough and calculated to do much 
towards nullifying any prejudices which may have 
been awakened by Sir Andrew Clark’s late un- 
warrantable and injudicious utterances. 

Mr. Hicks’s letter was followed up in the Globe 
of Tnesday last by further letters written respectively 
by Dr, N. HE. Yorke-Davies and by a gentleman 
who subecribes himself as a ‘‘ ‘Tea Planter of Thirty 
Years’ Standing,” the identity of the latter being 
unknown to me. It can only be said of the last 
two leiters that they form the clinching of the 
rivet driven home by that of Mr. C. S. Hicks. 
The perusal of them cannot be pleasant reading 
to these in the China tea trade, who year after 
year seo their busitiess narrowing more seriously in 
its dimensions. 

Tho Brokers’ Association is to hold a meeting 
today to finally discuss arrangements for availing 
themeelves of the further accommodation granted by 
the Committee of the Commercial Sale Rooms for 
the auction of Ceylon tea. The proposal to be 
considered is that, irom the beginning of next month, 
the sales of such teas shall be continued through- 
out the wholeof Tueeday and Thursday in every 
week. Former letters of mine have told you as to 
possible difficulties arising out of the necessily some 
firms may be under of appointing an additional buyer 
to meet the new arrangements; and thece, if they 
are considered serious, will probably find expres- 
sion at today’s meeting. From all that has been 
told to me it do-s not seem to me to be likely that 
any such possible objection would be allowed to 
overrule the manifest advantage the newly-conceded 
arrangements must prove to all und everyone con- 
cerned in the trade. 

The necessity for these being conceded was very 
strongly evidenced by the sale of Tuesday last, 
which was the heaviest Ceylon auction as yet held 
in London, there having been no legs than 20,047 
packages offered. In spite of this large quantity 
being available, the price was well maintained 
throughout, and one seller informed me that though 
he had come the last on the list of the day’s auction, 
the whole bulk of his tea sold for a halfpenny 
over valuation. 

It has been told mo that at the meeting of 
the Oeylon Tea Plantations Company, the pro- 
ceedings st which were reported by my last letter, 
Sir Willam Gregory expressed himself as the 
most determined opponent to the project for under- 
teking coffee planting in Perak. Indeed, your 
former Governor appears to have been quite excited 
in his denunciations of this now abandoned 
scheme, he declaring that, had ho believed any 
such investment out of Ceylon would ever have 
been contemplated by the directors, he would not 
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have touched the shares in the Company he had 
accepted in part payment for certain estate pro- 
perty he had sold to it ‘‘ with a pair of tongs.” 
Those who saw Sir William’ Gregory on that oo- 
casion tell me that he looked dreadfully ill and worn ; 
and he himself confessed that his attendance at 
the meeting was strongly in opposition to the 
counsel of his dostor. 

Mr. J. L, Shand did not take the mana grass 
tea box with him, but it has been shipped this 
week per ‘‘Manora”’ for conveyance to Ceylon 
to be delivered to him there. You will therefore 
soon be afforded the opportunity of judging for 
yourselves of the value of the mava-grass board 
for manufacture locally into articles of this 
nature, and of its possible applicability to even more 
extended purposes. 

Mr. Elwood May has just sent home another 
specimen of the advertisements of his Tez Company 
that he has had inserted, under the arrangements 
formerly detailed to you, in the American papers. 
This one is contained in a paper ealled T'he 
Stage, a journal which is devoted to a record 
of all connected with theatrical matters, and ig 
undoubtedly one of the best specimens of specialist 
newspapers we have everseen. The advertisement 


is very much in Mr. May’s customary style. For 
oue of its headings it has ‘Ceylon Tea Aids 
Nutrition of the Nerves.” It gives at length a 


highly eulogistic letter written by Mr. J. A. Bourchier, 
m.D, of New York, a specialist in diseases of the 
neryous system, in which he says that, after ex- 
tended trial, he recognizes the enormous valus of 
Ceylon Tea in dietetice, and that he is able to 
permit its use in the case of numerous disorders 
in which he had previously forbidden the drinking 
of tea at all. He further wrote:—‘'Ceylon tea 
aids nutrition of the nerves, and thusis not only 
free from injurious effects, but is beneficial as a 
beverage.” The advertisement also quotes from 
Dr. Yorke-Davies’s book entitled ‘“ Food for the Fat” 
published in London some time back, in which the 
use of Ceylon tea is recommended. These quota- 
tions are followed by a notification that Coylon 
tea furnishes ‘*a cup that cheers with after cheer 
is what an actress needs. She will find this in 
our Pure Ceylon Teas, Blend, Tiffin and Bungaloe,”’ 
The advertisement concludes with the announcement 
that the capital of the Company is 1,(00,C00 dollars, 
but it does not state how much of this is paid up. 


— ——— &—_ —__ —— 


Exporr or Tra From Japan.— During 1591 Japan 
exported between three and four million more pounds 
of tea than in 1890. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE BircH TREE INTO 
CryLon.—Some time ago we mentioned that we had 
been favoured by our good friend Mr. Gammie of 
the Sikkim cinchona plantations with seeds of a 
Himalayan birch, which ho described as rapid 
in growth and as yielding a wood excellent for 
fuel purposes. During our recent visit to Abbots- 
ford we found some plants so well advanced that we 
cut a couple of twigs from one, which, as specimens, 
we sent to Dr. Trimen. In response the Director 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens writes :— 

“ Peradeniya, Jan. 4th, 1892. 

“JT am so glad to see the Birch, the first in Ceylon. 
I suppose it is Betula utilis; the name refers rather to 
the bark, which is greatly used, than to the wood 
though that is good also. I hope the ‘ Birks of 
Abbotsford will thrive as those of Aberfeldy. 

Not haviog Mr. Gammie’s letter to refer to, 


wa cannot recall the specific name he gave, 
but Dr. Trimen’s guess may be correct; 
although, on referring to Gamble’s Manual 
of Indian ‘Limbers, we cannot find wtilis 


amongst the Betulas described by him, which are 
Aacuminata, Wall., alba, Linn., Bhojpattra, Wall., 
cylindrostachys, Wall. Jaquemontii, Spach., and 
papyracea, Willd. The oniy one of these described 
as of fast growth is Betula cylindrostachys, which 
grows onthe Darjesling Hills and is used only for 
fuel ard charcoal purposes, for which it is very good. 
It is described as an extremely handsome tree with 
drooping branches, In this latter characteristic 
it resembles the exquisitely beautiful birches of the 
Scotch Highlands. As yet our specimens show 
no sivns of the drooping tendency, but we hope 
they will take iton when further advanced. Mean- 
time, some of the Zucalypti, “ red gums ”’ especially, 
grown on Abbotsford and other upcountry estates 
are very beautiful substitutes for birches, in their 
drooping branches and fine foliage. If, as Dr. 
Trimen indicates, our birches are the first grown 
in Ceylon, it is something for Abbotsford to be 
proud of. There are English oaks, oneof which has 
borne acorns, and seedling Assam oaks (Quercus 
serrata), to keep them company. 


Evecrricity 1 Oyster Cunrurn—It might be 
thought that electricity would be about the last ad- 
Junct to employ in studying the culture of the succulent 
bivalve. An application of it, however, has recently 
been made by Mons. lLacase-Duthier, the well- 
known authority on oyster culture. He makes use 
of the electric light in examining the stages of de- 
velopment through which the spawn passes. A glass 
cylinder is mounted in a cylindrical skeleton cage 
which serves as a support; into this glass the water 
containing the spawn is placed. At the bottom is a 
plane, silvered reflector; the cover forms a parabolic 
reflector, in the centre of which is fixed a small 
incandescent lamp. The reflectors and the sides of 
the glass cylinder actin such a way that but few rays 
of light emerge from the apparatus directly; hence 
the liquid is suffused with a soft ilumination which is 
admirably suited to the examination of the contents. 
This little apparatus, or a modification of it, is now 
being employed in various researches into the life 
processes of ferments and the culture of microbes, the 
illumination by the incandescent electric light being 
much more suitable for the study of these low forms 
of life than that from other artificial sources — 
Electrical Review. 

Tue Diamonp-pAck Morn CaterpintarR may be an 
object of interest to entomologists, but market gar- 
deners regard it with unconcealed suspicion. Last 
July, swedes, turnips, and cabbages in various districts 
of the eastern parts of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and 
Norfolk, and Scotland were infested toan extent which 
excited great apprehensions on the part of the growers 
and attracted the attention of the Board of Agriculture. 
Mr. Charles Whitehead, F.u.s., was commissioned to 
prepare a special report upon the pest, and this has 
just been issued as a Departmental Paper. Myr. White- 


‘head shows that as long ago as 1859 this moth was 


known by turnip-growers to be very mischievous, whiie 
during the last ten years it has made its appearance at 
many places in numbers which indicate an enormous 
multiplication of the species. Sir Jacob Wilson pointed 
out to the Royal Agricultural Society last July that 
although there had been every prospect of a large crop 
of turnips in Northumberland, the attack of the pest 
during the previous week or fortnight had reduced large 
tracts to a waste desert. Swedes seem to be a fa- 
vourite crop, but cabbages have suffered still more, 
Mr. Whitehead concludes a comparison of the remedies 
that have been tried, by pointing out that the applica- 
tion of the mixture of soot and lime in good time with 
the Strawsonizer is the best; but paraffin, quassia, 
and carbolic acid are efficacious to some extent. 
Nitrate of soda and other stimulants have too been 
found useful in forcing the growth of infected plants. 
Prevention, however, is better than cure, and farmers 
should make a note of the important fact that it is 
most important to cut down in the spring cruciferous 
weeds, such as “charlock,”’ hedge mustard, and prickly 
saltwort, which serve as breeding places for the first 
brood of moths,—Daily Graphic. 
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METROPOLIS. 
Lonpon, Jan. 15th. 
THE CEYLON ‘TEA PLANTATIONS CO., LD, 
Calling at the Minoing Lane office of the Com- 
pany two days ago, I was fortunate enough to 
meet Mr. Rutherford, whom I had missed twice 
on previous occasions; but sorry to learn that Mr. 
Reid had left for Scotland the night before. ‘ihe 
Chairman of the Company has, in fact, beon far 
from well: he had a sudden and severe attack 
(connected with his Indiun experience of dysentery), 
and had to cancel public engagements to speak at 
political meotings. Ho is now ordered to be very 
careful of himself or some time to come, Mr 
Rutherford, on the other hand, is in robust health— 
stouter and ruddier than in the Ceylon days. He 
gave me the news that the proposal to invest some of 
the funds of the Company ino coffee in the Straits 
was solely to meet the recommendations of their 
Oeylon Manager, Mr. ‘Talbot, and by no means 
because Mr. Reid or he himself were eager for 
this addition to their business; indeed, if they had 
been, they could easily have outvoted the opponents 
led by Sir Wm. Gregory. But the suggestion was 
simply made to see what shareholders thought of 
it, and it was Mr. Rutherford who quoted my re 
marks at the Royal Oolonial Institute on the good 
prospects betore coffee at Perak. The Linancial 
World of Jan. 9th has an amusing article on the 
meeting of the ‘Ceylon Tea Plantations Co,’ 
headed ‘Tea vs. Coffee’? with an illustraton ot’ 
the doughty chairman—(the future Unionist M.P. 
for Kinross-shire as we hope)--in full Highland 
costume in the act of pouring out the contexts 
of a breakfast cup inscribed ‘‘ Straits Settlemenis 


FROM THE 


Coffee.” The subscripiion to the engraving is 
“Mr. David Reid is compelled to abaudon his 
coffee,’ The same journal, as Mr, Rutherford 


showed me, had, on 9th May last, a similarly amusing 
illustration on a meeting of the Ceylon Tea Company 
showing “how Mr, David Reid, Sir W. Johnstone 
and Mr, Shand enjoy their tea” sitting at the 
board. I mention so much ; but I hope this mail 
will carry to you copies of the journals and 
‘‘ejeciros,” s0 as to enable you to republish both 
notices for the edification and amusement of the 
numerous friends of those gentlemen in Ceylon. 


- However, all ooncerned feel now that it will 
be best to keep the name of the premier 
Tea Oompany of Ceylon free of extraneous 


speculation or investments and if need be start 
a separate and coffee company specially for the 
Straits. When I say ‘‘premier,” I think Tam gafe in 
speaking of the Ceylon Tea Plantations Company as 
the most important in Ceylon tea, but Mr. Ruther- 
ford tells me that the Eastern Produce and 
Hestates Company has rather more acreage under tea, 
namely some 9,000 acres; but a good deal of this 
must be on old coffee land I fancy, 


TEA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


Ono subject that came up with Mr. Rutherford 
was the probable export of Tea from Ceylon for 
1892; he is inclined to take a very moderate view 
of the probable increase (some 7 or 8 million lb.), 
considering that the enormous rise in 1891 was 
due very much to a very exceptinal season. 
But I pointed out the large addit ional acreage 
in our Directory planted between 1888 and 1889 
(22,000 acres), and 4 fanoy Mr. Rutherford will 
agreo that less than 76 million lb. oan scarcely 
be estimated as the total export froam Ceylon this 
year. He is hopeful, I am glad tosay, about the 
future of consumption, though he nticipates the 
possibility of even lower prices (by a shade) during 
the current year! Sucha result could not fail to 
give the coup de grace to the Obina trade which, 
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indeed, no one expects to sea assume its recent 
importance again, so far as the United Kingdom 
ig concerned. 
CEYLON TEA IN AUETRIA. 
It is very satisfactory to learn, cfficially from Mr. 
A. Philip, that the Tea Kund {Committee are to 
consider and, if possible, act on some of the 


suggestions I made in reference to pushing the 
sale of Ceylon teas in Austria. I am hopeful 
that Messrs. Shand & Haldane will follow up 
tieir trade in Switzerland by endeavouring to 
supply the Karlsbad market. Meantime I am 
gratified to have in addition to Mr, Philip’e, 


another letter of thanks from Mr. Charles Osewald, 
Winterthur, for what I wrote about Vienna. 
Ho is confident that the sale of Ceylon tea will 
become very considerable there, by and by. 


——<f> 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
Lonpon, Jan. 16th. 
CincHonA.—The first auctions of the year took place 
on Tuesday. They were of small extent, but the 


assortment offered was a fairly goodone. The catalogues 
comprised :— 


Packages. Packages. 
Ceylon... boo 483 of which 822 were sod 
East Indian bi 600 9 60 iB 
Java... cas 365 mp 365 Ff 
South American 266 bp 265 oH 
African West Coast 210 nA 167 


” 


4929 1,719 

The assortment of bark was of good average quality, 
yellow and grey barks being very plentiful in it. while 
there were also 254 packages of Darjeeling bark from the 
plantations in Northern India. This shipment wags well 
competed for, though the prices it realised show a sad 
falling-off on those which the Darjeeling planters were 
accustomed to obtain tor their bark whenm formed a 
regulr feature ofthe london auctions. Fro the ecm- 
menement the sales showed a decided improvement on 
their immediate predecessors, end as they neared their 
end competition became more pron unced. Nearly 
he whole of the bark offered was disposed of at an- 
tirregular advance, ranging from 5 to 15 (in some in 
stances even :0) per cent over the price of the last 
render auctions. The unit now stands at 141 to lid 
pe b 


The following are the quantities in- 
Reser q purchased by the prin 


Lb 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterda k " 
Messrs. Howards & Sons Bs eae 


Agents for the Auerbach works a ee aaee 

oH American and iItalian works a. 938,580 

*) Brunswick works one vw = 25,165 

i __ Frankfort 0/M and Stuttgart works 12,750 

Sundry; druggists... an aaa we 40,859 
Total quantity sold cb O00 

Bought in or aNd vaay 4 cco ee anes 


Total quantity of bark offered one ++ 382,40 

It should be well understood that the mere weight a 
bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the quinine 
yield represented by it; firms who buy a small quantity 


of bark by weight frequentl K i 
Seabees g quently take the richest lots 


——————_—_<>____ 

q Tue AMERICAN QUININE-pUTY,—From a statement 
in the O., P. and D. Reporter, it appears that 
the duty on quinine in the United States has been 
altered. ten times since 1832, although the customs 
taiiff itself has undergone about thirty revisions 
since that year, From July 13th, 1832, to Aug, 
30th, 1842, the duty was 15 per cent ad valorem 5 
it was then changed to 400 per oz. On July 30th, 
1846, it became 20 per cent ad valorem; on Marsh 
3rd, 1857, 15 per cent; on March 2nd, 1861, 
once more 20 per cent; on August 5ih, 1861, it 
was raised to 30 per cent; and on July 14th, 
1862, to 45 per cent, There it remained for ten 
yoars until May 1st, 1872, when it was lowered 
again to 20 percent. On July 1st, 1879, the duty 
was removed altogether, and since then quinine hag 
remained on the free list —Chemist and Druggist. 
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InpIA AND Cryton vs, CutnaA Txua,—The London 
aid China Express of 8th Jan. says :— 

Business iu the Tea market reopened with good pros- 
pects, but the week closes with less buoyant feelings in 
view of the very large supplies of Indian in the 


at the close of last year was quoted at 9d to 1s, is 
still inquired for, but importers seem reluctant to 
sell and no wonder when the import cost is realised. 
There can be no doubt that the unfavourable posi- 
tion China Tea has now permeated through all engaged 
in the trade. Wealthy native (l’oochow) teamen are 
reported as ruined, and very few able to withstand 
the times. It is Red Leaf Tea that mostly feels 
the competition of Ceylon and India. In the palmy 
days of the trade Red Leafs commanded the best 
prices, whereas during the current season the so- 
called crack chops sold but a few pence per pound 
over common Congou. The question for the future 
now is, will Chinese produce a tea to equal the 
old standard of strength and delicate flavour combined 
It could be done in the past when exchange averaged 
4s 6d to the dollar, and why not now when the 
dollar is nearer 3s, and higher prices paid to the 
teamen ? Both Indian and Ceylon are increasing 
their supplies, the latter at a rapid rate ; but judg- 
ing from the low prices for inferior grades during 
the past three months, planters are anything but 
satisfied. What can be expected, however, when 
production is carried on at such hazardous risks ? 

Dayipson’s Stroccos.—In our issue of Jan. 
4th was inserted a letter from Mr. John Ferguson, 
in which he stated :— 

A story is current of the experience of one of the 
largest Oalcutta firms in “tea” who had erected a great. 
Centeral Factory with a wonderiu! array of Jackson’s 
Rolling and allied machinery; but who, roon aiter 
substitued, at the instance of an enamoured manager, 
‘‘Siroccos’” for the other “‘ driere,” the object being to 
dry the tea at the low temperature which was to 
ensure keeping qualities, Xe. Tne result, as the story 
runs, was woefully disappointing, namely a falling-oif 
of 4d a lb. in the average (could part of this be due 
to falling markets?) so that now tbe Sircecos are to 
be cast on one side and Jackson’s Driers teken on— 
only the little experience with the less price for 
tea and double experience about machinery and 
work, is said to make altogether a difference of £30,000 
to the firm in question. Of course, they must be 
‘princes in tea” to deal in such large figures even 
by way of loss. “I tell the tale as’t was told to me.” 
Possibly there may be rome modifications or correc- 
tions which may reach you from the “Sirocco ” side 
and which you will, of course, as readily publish. 
The story, in an apparently authentic form, in 
letters from Calcutta, reached Colombo as well as 
London. But Mr. John Ferguson rightly judged that 
there was another side to it, and that we should, with 
equal readiness, publish it. A telegram from our 
absent con{rére bas reached us, in whiou it is stated 
on Mr, Dayidson’s authority that not only have 
none of the Siroccos been discarded but that more 
have been ordered by ‘‘ the princely’’ Calcutta firm 
alluded to. It gives us great pleasure to do 
justice to Mr. Davidson, whom we regard asa great 
benefactor of the tea enterprise and of the tea 
planters. He and Mr. Jackson are both able and 
henourable men, and the competition between 
them as machinists, though keen, is conducted on 
gentlemanly and upright principles. The new down- 
draught Sirocco and Mr. Jackson's Britannia Drier 
have, each its own merits, and the planters of 
India and Ceylon are very fortunate in having 
two such men as the inventors of these machines 
devoting their experience, skill and scientific know- 
ledge to providing the most perfect appliances 
for the manufacture of the tea leaf. We regret 
therefore that such a story as Mr. John Ferguson 
was told should have been invented and should 
have received currency in our columns. An ex- 
planation is due from those who sent the story 


from  Osloutta to London and Colombo, 


; ; i 
public sales for next week. Fine China Tea, which | weanieols they give it 


_ up to his expectations. 


CINCHONA AND QUININE.—In a very long and 
intereeting report by Messrs. Brookes and Green 
that has reached our (Madras Times) hands, upon 
the quinine and cinchona bark market for the 
as their opinion, after 
stating that they have followed the movements 
of the articles ‘‘ week by week, indeed day by day,” 
that the ‘ stock of quinine in the world is less 
today than it was at this time last year’; and 
they go onto say that ‘ notwithstanding all that 
has been written regarding the invisible quantities 
of quinine in second hands, we very much doubt 
whether the eutire stock of both quinine and bark 
combined, not only in London, but other markets 
a3 well, would total up more than one year’s 
consumption.” They hold the view that the world’s 
corsumption equals the world’s manufacture. If 
Messrs. Brookes and Green’s conclusions. be right, 
it would naturally follow that any diminution 
in shipments from Java, or any cause tending 
to even a_ slight increased demand for the 
Grug, wculd have the effect of sending up prices 
of cinchona bark ; and in the face of the very 
heavy recent exports from Java, the late rise in 
the ‘‘unit’’ to 14¢ is very encouraging. It is very 
possible due to the increased consumption of 
quinine, consequent upon the recurrence of the 
influenza epidemic at home, and in the interests 
of planters it is to be hoped that the improve- 
ments in the value of bark will be maintained, 
if not in the near future enhanced. Java holds 
the key of the position, andif she would abstain 
from forcing her supplies on the market, the re- 
sult would be better for her planters as well as 


for growers of bark in other parts of the 
world. 

TEA Fuavour is discussed by Mr. John 
Stalkartt in the Indran fPlanter’s Gazette 
thus :—- 


Your late issue stated that the flavour of tea is 
obtained by drying it at a temperature of 130° Fahr. 
Flayour comes from two descriptions of tea, the China 
and the indigenous: it also depends upon the height 
above sea level, at which it grows. For this infor- 
mation I refer you to the oldest book we have on 
tea, Jacobson’s Manual of Tea cultivation. The 
flavour of tea, and the aroma also, can be lost by 
bad manipulation, particularly in driving a large 
quantity of heated air through it, at the velocity of 
a tornado. Tea should not be dried in ten minutes 
as in the present mechanical process, but should be 
dried not quicker than in one hour and ten minutes 
at a temperature of 250° Fahr. Flavour and aroma 
are also lost in the process of bulking, and the grocer 
has only himself to thank if the tea does not come 
A few years ago, he would 
not buy flavour tea: he only wanted some rasping 
senna variety obtained from’ hybrids, so that one 
maund would strengthen ten maunds of thrice in- 
fused China leaf. With his notions of making a 
fortune rapidly, he has done his best to bring tea 
into disrepute. He insists upon it being bulked at the 
gardens, that is, tossed in the air, to get rid of its 
good qualities from exposure, that he may buy it 
cheap. He then has it bulked at the tea warehouses 
round about Tower Hill, which locality is not famous 
for its good odours. He then blends it with alot of 
dirty faced China tea, and then wonders that the 
tea is not improved: and in his wisdom states that 
Indian teas will not keep, whereas he has only his 
own insanity to thank for the poorness of his blend. 
The China variety and the indigenous have two 
distinct flayours. The hybrids do not come up to 
them in flavour, though they give a strong bitter tea. 
Planters are much puzzled what seed to sow, as the 
brokers follow the lead of the grocers, and will not 
pay for flavour. The planter looks to his pockets, 
and sows only that which will pay him best. Ido 
not pretend to teach my brother planters. Hach man 
must judge for himself, 
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EXPORTS OF THA IN JANUARY: 
FOR 1892 AND THE 
THA FUND. 


The motive of the local ‘‘ Times’? in represent- 
ing the tea exports of January 1892 at only 
4,900,000 Ib., a figure which was to be telegraphed 
to London from several sources, was to favourably 
affect, prices in the London market, But surely harm 
rather than good will recult, when it is learned 
that the figures in the Chamber of Commerce table 
are raaterially higher, viz:—5,125,866 lb, Again, 
our figures from the Customs, which include ship- 
ments in vessels that have not sailed as well as 
those which have actually departed, are still higher, 
viz. 6,217,302 lb., an excess of 620,180 lb. over the 
export in January 1891. The higher figures are as 
capable of transmission as the lower. We see that Mr. 
Rutherford is amongst those who do not antisi- 
pate any material advance in 1892 over 1891. 
Hig opinion is worthy of sll respect, and we 
shall be only too glad to find our own estimate 
of 85,000,000 ib. excessive. We believe, however, 
that only the general adoption of really light 
plucking can bring about such a result, and we 
shall believe in all planters plucking lightly, when 
all planters recognize the duty of paying subserip- 
tions to the Tea Fund on the basis of green leaf 
gathered. Of course, the fiver the plucking, the 
smaller will the contribution be. Butit is no use 
trying to dwell in a fool’s paradise. The exports 
of tea from Ceylon, though not on the scale of 


THE 
ESTIMATES 


1890, are bound to increase for several suc- 
cessive years yet, as land comes into full 
bearing, and the true remedy for over-produc- 


tion is a Ggontinuance, with more energy than ever, 
of the efforts being made, by using the Chicago 
Exhibition and other means to open new markets 
for our staple. But such efforts involve large 
expenditure of time and thought and money ; and 
we cannot understand how those who shirk the 
plain duty of bearing their part of the money 
expenditure, at least, can enjoy the blessing of a 
clear conscience or the hope of prospering in their 
* enterprise. 


ee eee 
THE SALE OF CEYLON TEA IN LONDON. 


The Secretary of the Planters’ Association sends 
us the following correspondence with the Secretary 
of the Ceylon Association in London on the above 
subject -— 

(Copy.) Kandy, Dec. 18th. 

The Secretary, Oeylon Association in London, 14 
Mincing Lane, London, E.0. 

Dear Siz,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 25th September with enclosures which 
have been duly submitted to the Committee of the 
Planters’ Association at a recent meeting. 

I have now further toannex for the information of 
your Association copy of a resolution passed by the 
Committee on the subject of tea sales in London.— 
Iam &c. (Signed) A Pure, Seoretary to the 
Planters’ Association of Oeylon. 

_ _ kesolution referred to. 

“That this Association cordially supports the action 
of the Tea Committee of the Ceylon Association in 
London in taking into its consideration the necessity 
of more days being set aside for the sale of Oeylon 
tea in view of the heavy exports now going forward 
and the fact that it is, as now arranged, quite m- 
popelle for buyers to give the samples proper atten- 

ion. 

(Copy.) i Kandy, Dee. 18th 1891. 
_, To Wm, Loake, Esq. Secretary, Oeylon Association 
in London, 14 Minoing Lane, London, B. C, 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 
27th ultimo with enclosures which shall be submitted 
to the Committeo at next mecting, 
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I have now the pleasure of to enclose demand draft 
on London for £60 sterling, in payment of the grant 
from this Association to the Ceylon Association in 
London for the year 1891, and would express the 
hope that cordial cooperation in all matters [having 
for their object the good of Ceylon may long continne. 
—Iam ke., (Signed) A, Puiuir, Secretary to the 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 

Copy. 
4, Mincing Lane, London, H. C., 15th Jan. 1892. 

A. Philip, Esq., Secretary, Ceylon Planters’ Associa~ 
tion, Kandy, Ceylon. 

Deer Sir,—I have to thank you for your letters (2) of 
18th ultimo, and for the remittance of £60 as the an- 
nual contribution to the funds of our Association here. 
On its behalf I cordially concur in the hope expressed 
that the two Associations may long work together 
effectively for the good of Oeylon. 

Our Tea Committee will, I know be greatly pleased at 
the resolution expressing approval of its action in the 
matter of the arrangements for the days for selling 
Ceylon teas, I learn that the Commercial Sales Room 
Oommittee has agreed to provide a separate room for 
the Ceylon sales on Thursdays, and that at an early 
date this arrangement will come into force. This 
should fora time relieve the pressure caused by the 
rapid increase in the quantities of your teas coming 
forward. 

Permit me in conclusion to congratulate your Asso- 
ciation on the astounding progress made during the 
past year by Ceylon tea in the Home trade. You will 
seo by the Board of Trade returns that the consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, of Ceylon tea has increased 
nearly 50 per cent on that of the previous year, while in 
both Indian and China teas there hes been a sensible 
falling off in the Home consumption. For the first 
time too the figures for Ceylon exceed those of Ohina, 
the excess being upwards of 14 million pounds.—I am, 
&c., (Signed) Wm. Martin LEAKE. 


——__<}-—____——_ 
THE A LA CHINOISE. 


We now publish the article we recently alluded 
to as published in the Java paper on the prepara- 
tion of Java tea as China. The gentleman who 
has been good enough to make the translation for 
us writes :— 

“Do you not think that in order to satisfy the 

tastes of the people in other parts of the world who 
still like China tea, it would be well worth while for 
some of the great companies to prepare ‘thé 4 la 
chinoise” for the purpose of cutting out the China 
article? There need be no kind of falsification or 
adulteration connected with the enterprize.. The 
produce would be sold as scented tea. You see how 
tenaciously the Javaneseand Chinamen in Java cling 
to the kind they have been accustomed to. The 
same feeling no doubt operates in some parts of 
Europe and in America.” 
In the Essay by a Nilgiri Planter which we pub- 
lished some years ago, full directions were given 
for the preparation of scented tea, and all the 
flowers useful for the purpose were enumerated. 
But neither in India nor Ceylon have scented teas 
been prepared on any large scale; and we suspect 
public opinion would condemn the imitation of a 
product which our genuine sophisticated teas are 
driving out of the market. 


(Translated for the Ceylon Observer, by J.D. Y.) 


Fausrrication or TBA oN A GRAND SCALE AT 
CuHERIBON, JAVA. 

Contributed by A. G. Vorderman, Inspector of the 
Civil Medical Service of Java and Madura. 

When in June 1891, during a voyage from Batavia 
in the steamer ‘De Carpentier” I pased the night 
in the Cheribon roads, I was surprised to see a con- 
siderable number of very large packages landed at 
that place, and was informed by the mate that they 
contained tea. 

There could be no doubt that something mysterious 
was connected with this article packed in the way it 
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was, and sent by sea from Batavia to Cheribon ; and 
this idea caused me to apply for information to the 
controller of customs, when I landed at Cheribon. 
This official, Heer A. K. J. Kaffer, explained to me 
that the landing of Java tea at his port of residence 
had attracted his attention, and that he had insti- 
tuted successful inquiries regarding the circumstance. 
I learnt from Heer Kaffer that at that time there 
were six tea factories in Cheribon, the chief place in 
the Residency of that name, where Java tea of inferior 
quality was so manipulated that it was converted into 
a superior kind of China tea, and the difference in the 
selling prices of the two kinds of tea forms the cause 
of the extent attained by this industry. 

An import duty of 20 cents per kilo (or about 10 
cents (of a guilder), is levied on tea from China ; 
whilst Java tea is duty free from any port of Nether- 
lands-India to another. 

From the nature of the case the Cheribon tea 
alteration at Cheribon is in the hands of the Chinese. 

Large quantities of the prepared produce of the tea 
plantations in the West Preanger and Buitenzorg dis- 
tricts, of a quality unsaleable in the European market, 
finds eager buyers in the Chinamen of Cheribon, who 
transport it to that place via Tandjong-Priok. This 
product undergoes a manipulation at Cheribon which 
improves it to such an extent that none but good 
tea connoisseurs can distinguish it from the inferior 
sorts of real China tea. 

Heer Kaffer states that the native population 
forms the largest number of consumers of this worked- 
up tea, the packing of which is such that when it leaves 
Cheribon it is impossible to distinguish it from that 
which contains the tea which comes from China. 
For the packing there is an establishment at Cheri- 
bon where the ehests are made, and another for the 
preparation of the leaden lining, as well as a 
printing press for the labels for the separate small 

Boreeces the paper in which they are put up comes 
pen hina, as well as the gilt thread for tying 
them. Each package holds about the tenth of a 
katti. The chests are packed in bamboo baskets, 
which contain either one chest of 20 kattis, 4chests 
of 5 kattis, or 8 chests of 24 kattis each. The last 
mentioned finds the readiest sale. According to our 
above-mentioned informant the small chests holding 
2} kattis are sold at Cheribon for a guilder a 
piece wholesale, and the larger packages at the 
same rate per katti. For superior qualities the 
price is naturally higher, as the Chinese, by their 
mode of working, obtain tea of varioms qualities. 
The profits of the China tea-alteratién industry 
are so great that the Chinamen in the Residency of 
Tegal have commenced competition. In a short time 
alseady four factories have been established in Tegal for 
the conversion of Java tea into so-called China tea. In 
September last when I was on board of the “ Van 
Goens’’ in Tegal roads, I witnessed the landing of 
about sixty large packages of tea from Batavia landed 
at Tegalin praus. ‘There is no saying to what ex- 
tent this industry will reach in the Hastern residencies, 
especially when the natives shall be induced by 
Bayatiene of money from the Chinese to cultivate tea 
for them. That the large sale of this Java-China 
tea, as I may call it, amongst the population has 
an injurious effect on the public revenue is evident. 
The records of the Cheribon custom house already 
establish the fact that the import of China tea has 
been of late yearly diminishing. There is nothing 
fraudulent in the circumstance of improving the 
quality of the tea by a eculiar method of prepara- 
tion or re-preparation; the fraud consists in_ the 
sale of the improved article as the produce of Ching 
as testified by the tickets and labels on the chests and 
packages. ‘I'he translation of these (from the Chinese) 
which follows hereafter, is due to the kimdness of the 
Heer W. P. Groeneveldt. On the front and back of 
the chests the writing is the same, the name of the 
seller Chintuhun is inscribed in large letters, and in 
smaller characters stands ‘‘fine tea from the Thai 
mountains.” On the top of the chest the words ‘fine 
tea, Kimhong sort’’—being the name given to the sort 
of tea. On each small packet stands the same in 
black letters and above this inscription is printed in 

red letters “selected first quality” with the mark of 


the seller. In each chest on the tea lead is placed a 
red paper with a printed notice in black letters of 
which the following is a translation:— 

“The undersigned, Ang Chin Chung, goes himself 
every year tothe renowned Bu-hie mountains* in the 
early spring for the purpose of selecting fine kinds 
of tea pure and sweet in taste and smell; this tea 
is immediately packed to be sold far and near. 

“Now there are shameless fellows (schaamtelooze 
kerels), who actuated by an unwarrantable thirst for 
gain have counterfeited my marks, and have thus 
deceived the public. 

“T therefore request my honored customers to be 
pleased to note that I haye, to provide against this, 

ad a red mark printed obliquely across each packet— 
this is the true packing—and it is found as described, 
there can be no mistake. Spring of 1886. 

“Respectful notification by the seller.” 

The Chinese of Cheribon attribute, what to their 
taste is, the inferiority of the Jaya tea first to its pre- 
paration by means of machinery, and secondly to 
the absence of perfume, because the flowers which 
serve in China are not made use of. If they could 
obtain the fresh tea leaves, they would be in a 

osition to make a still closer approach to the real 
Bhina tea, than they can do by working up already 
prepared tea. Therefore some of them have entered 
into contracts with certain tea plantations in the 
Sumedang districts for the supply of fresh leaf or 
leaves partially prepared to be delivered at Cheribon. 
Lately the following circumstance was mentioned 
to me:— 

As is well-known the tea bush has to be pruned, 
when the branches become too long, the prunings 
serve to make manure, and locally have no other 
value. A Chinaman of Tegal, however, made a bid to 
a tea planter of the Buitenzorg district of 24 cents 
for the prunings of each tree with the object of 
transporting the leaves to Tegal. I do not know what 
preparation such tea leaves were to undergo at 
Cheribon or Tegal. 

The Heer Kaffer describes the process to which the 
prepared tea is subjected as follows :— 

Ags soon as the tea arrives and is unpacked a portion 
of it is mixed with flowers, after which the mixture is 
covered over with blankets or gunny bags for one 
night in such a way as to exclude the outer air. 
The proportion of flowers to the tea is from 5 to 
10 litres of flowers to 1 hectolitre of tea. These quan 
tities mixed together are just sufficient to fill a 
drying basket. The day aiter the flowers have 
been mixed with the tea the whole is dried together. 
The drying basket in which the further preparation 
is effected, is of interwoven bamboo, and has the form 
of two truncated cones, the smaller sections being 
joined together, so that the upper portion is 
of the same size as the base, gradually narrow- 
ing from top and bottom to the middle. The 
basket is divided into two equal portions by a 
partition forming a sieve. The upper portion is 
of sufficient capacity to hold the mixture above- 
mentioned, whilst the lower portion remains empty. 
The whole is placed over a charcoal fire made on the 
floor, and covered with a thick layer of ashes, so 
that only a moderate warmth radiates, sufficient how- 
ever to dry the tea thoroughly. The more slowly 
the drying is effected, the better the quality of the 
produce obtained. This drying lasts from 3 
to 5 hours. Simultaneously with the drying of 
the mixture of tea and flowers in this manner, 
a similar process is carried on with another portion 
of the same lot of tea, that has not been _tmaixed 
with flowers, and with which the upper divisions of 
three drying baskets of similar size are filled. 
On the completion of the drying process which 
occupies the same time for all four portions, the 
baskets are taken off the fire, and the contents of 
the three last mentioned are intimately mixed with 
those of the first, from which last the fowers 


have been, for the most part, carefully removed. 


The tea is then ready for packing. The flowers 
used in this mode of preparation, are the 


¥ The so-called Bohea mountains in the Prov inca 
of Hokkicn (China). 


Aes. 
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same as those similarly employed in China. 
Those principally employed are from the Jasmi- 
num sambac, Ait, the well-known melat?. (Called the 
Mugerine in Ceylon or double jessamine.—WNote by 
Translator.) They axe purchased while they are 
buds and used when the flowers open. They are 
spread out on bamboo sifters and sprinkled with 
cold water until they open. They areon no account 
allowed to be floated in cold water to cause the 
opening of the buds. 

In the next place come the small yellow blossoms 
of the Aglaja odorata, Lowe, A. Meliacea, which is known 
at Batavia by the Malay and Tado, Furopeen population 
as the Patchar China, and by the Chinese as the 
Kembang Chulan ; andat Buitenzorg the latter term 
is used by the native population. A Javanese of 
Bagelen stated that this plant was called in that 
district Patchar Prentil. 

The dried Aglaja flowers resembling little seeds are 
imported by the Chinese from China for use when 
the fresh flowers are not to be had for perfuming tea, 
but they are frequently musty, and of weak perfume. 

In the third place, the large white sweet-scented 
flowers ofthe Gardenia pictorum Hsskl, are made use 
of: this is one of the plants generally known here 
as the Katcha-piring. ( 

Considering that the same flowers are used in 
China for perfuming tea, and that they do not com- 
municate any substance prejudicial to health to the 
tea, the tea-alteration as practised at Cheribon does 
not operate mischievously in a hygienic point of view, 
so much as with the revenue. 

However, I consider it of importance that the cir- 
cumstance of the existence of the practice should be 
known to a wider circle; and I am therefore thank- 
ful to the Directors of the Teysmania for the in- 
sertion of this communication in their periodical. 

Batavia, November 20th. 


ee 
HOW TO ADD TO OUR FUEL SUPPLY. 


Mr. Edelmann, a Pole by birth, who hag been on 
a visit to Ceylon, has, says the local “Times,” made 
a discovery for greatly adding to the fuel supply of 
the world. The starting point in connection with his 
scheme is that there exists near the surface of the 
earth a large quantity of what may be termed in- 
ferior coal, which is commonly called lignite. Lignite 
however, has not the chemical properties that bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal possess, and so will not 
burn, and Mr. Edelmann has applied himself to the 
discovery of the chemical properties necessary to 
enable it to burn. He now claims to possess the secret 
and has patented his discovery in all the principal 
countries of the world. His botanical knowledge 
has been of great assistance to him, for without it 
his idea would probably have died at its inception. 
A long time ago he noticed that all coal was 
formed largely of vegetable matter and that the 
soil has a magnetic power which draws in heat. 
That was one fundamental discovery on which the 
later results hinged. Having come to this con- 
clusion, Mr. Edelmann spent many years in travel- 
ling over the world in search of plants that con- 
tained the elements of heat, gas, and fire in the 
greatest degree. These investigations he conducted 
principally in the forests of Russia, Germany, and 
other European countries, and also in Africa and 
South America. When he had satisfied himself as 
to the plants which would best serve his purpose, 
he made a study of them until able to extract from 
them the qualities he desired; but as soon as he 
had done so and placed them together the one des- 
troyed the other and they disappeared. He therefore 
had next to find out what would prevent this disastrous 
evaporation of the ingredients which he had got from 
his plants with such toil, and this inquiry was tho 
hardest part of his work. It took him in all eight 
years, but now he claims to have succeeded, and he 
is having works erected in Southern France, where 
he means to show the world the first results of 
his labours, and then having done that, he will sell 
his patents to the different countries in which they 
hava been taken out, Tho proces’ by which Mr, 


Edelmann says he will make this lignite into coal 
is as followa:—The lignite and certain chemical 
bodies which have first been reduced to a powdered 
condition in order to admit of their perfect comming. 
ling are placed in moulds and subjected to great 
pressure by machinery expressly constructed for the 
purpose, and from which the mags comes in shape, 
of what are termed, for want of a better name 
‘brickets.’ These ‘ brickets’ can be made of any size 
or shape—large for furnaces and small for stoves. 
The immense pressure brought to bear on them makes 
them harder thencoal. The lignitie coal is smokeless 
and there is only one per cent of ash. The heat 
produced by it is greater then with ordinary coal. 
Lignite is found near the surface of the earth, and so 
the cost of mining is reduced greatly, while at the 
same time the supply is practically inexhaustible. The 
chemical bodies used are also in expensive, so that the 
new coal can be manufactured and sold at a much 
cheaper rate than bitnminous or anthractie coal. Mr. 
Edelmann, as stated above, intends beginning work in 
the South of France. He knows the discovery is all 
right and he has proved it before a» commission in 
America. He now wants to shew the world at large 
that heis correct, and then he will make the most he 
can out of his discovery. Mr. Edelmann has acquired 
a large tract of ground in Texas where he thought of 
putting up some of this machinery, but he has now 
given up that idea and intends to make a beginning 
with his new discovery in France. The works he is 
having put are on an elaborate and expensive scale 
and will not be finished till July. 


pe eee 
THE RIVALRY OF TEA GROWERS. 


The controversy as to the respective merits of tea 
from various districts has begun. The letter of Mr. 
Hicks in praise of the superiority of Ceylon tea over 
Indian has, as we thought, led to further correspon- 
dence on this subject. “ A Tea Planter of Thirty Years’ 
Standing ’ now writes advocating the claim of tea 
grown inthe Himalayas. “It only remains for tea 
planters in Assam, Darjeeling, the Wynaad, and else 
where to enter the lists in favour of the teas grown 
in their respective districts, and the tea drinkers will 
find themselves in a hopeless state of confu- 
sion. It will no longer be a question of Indian 
and Ceylon tea v. Ohina, but each district, and 
possibly each garden, in India and Ceylon will have 
its own advocate in the Press. If this rivalry 
develops we shall see each packet tea company 
printed on its labels an analysis of the tea it sells 
and of the soil upon which it is grown, and parti- 
culars of the same sort will be expected in the sale 
room, a state of things which the brokers and 
dealers of Mincing Lane will not enjoy. Future 
advertisements will be in this style: * Buy Jones’s 
Ceylon; beats all other tea; no injury to health; 
on astringency ;’ or ‘ Try Géiles’s Kumaon ; beats 
certain for delicate flavour ; grown on high ground; 
light; exhilarating ; or ‘If you wish to grow fat ask 
for Puffer’s low country tea; both nourishing and 
refreshing ; full of body; contains both a maximum 
of theine and a maximum of flavour.’ This will be 
going into detail with a vengeance, and the poor 
consumer, fearful of losing his reason, will take to 
coffee or cocoa in despair.” 

The advocate of Himalayan tea says, in 
course of a long letter :—‘* As 
than thirty years’ 


the 
I have had more 
experience in the growing 
and manufacture of tea, and have also visi. 
ted all the best known tea-growing regions, 
namely, India, China, Japan, Ceylon, and Java, 
and made myself conversant with the various 
methods of curing or manufacturing the leaf in yogua 
in these countries, I venture to thoroughly endorse 
all what Mr. Hicks has so ably set forth in hig letter, 
with this exception, that there are certain districts 
in India that grow as fine, if not even a finer, quality 
of tea than any grown in Oecylon, namely, the tea 
estates of the Himalayas. In China and Japan, the 
China variety of shrub is alone grown. In India there 
aro three varieties of plant oultivated—the Indigennous 
Assam, the bybrid (a cross between the Indigenous 
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and the China plant), and the pure Ohina plant’ 
and ip Ceylon, both the Hybrid and China variety. 
Both in India and Oeylon the Hybridis the favourite, 
as giving both a» large crop and # tea best suited 
to the present requirements of the English mar- 
ket—that is, a strong, thick, astringent liquor. 
Both the Indigenous and Hybrid varieties require 
a hot, humid climate; but the China plant pre- 
fers a colder and less tropical atmosphere, and ie, 
therefore, cultivated in the Himalayan inner ranges, 
and the Indigenous and Hybrid at the foot of these 
mountains, in the low, hot humid valleys. Taken 
roughly, the. yields per acre of the three varieties are 
as’ follows :—Indigenous, 1,200lb; Hybrid, 800 |b; 
Cuins, 250lb. From this it will. be seen why the 
Hybrid is the favourite with tea planters; the yield 
is 860 much larger than from the China shrub, and 
the tea not so coarse and astringent as that from the 
Indigenous although not nearly so delicate as that from 
the China plant. For many years past the managers of 
tea estates have been urged by their agents and 
brokers to turn out thick, dark-liquoring teas, as 
such alone commaud the market. This command 
has been obeyed at all gardens not growing the 
China variety, which will never produce these 
thick dark-liquoring teas, as it is deficient in 
tannin, but abounds in theine, owing to its nature, 
soil, and climate, which gives it its fine, delicate 
flavour, and light, limpid liquor. The demand for thick, 
dark liquoring teas is not far to seex; the thicker 
more astringent, and darker liquoring the tea is, the 
less quantity of it will be required for blending with 
cheap, low grade China teas, to give them point and 
flavour, and thus ensure @ larger profit to tho tea 
merchant. The five, delicats-flavoured, but light- 
liquoring. tea produced from the China plant is useless 
for blending purposes, as itis pronounced ‘ thin and 
poor’ by the trade. At what cost has the public been 
educated by the tea trade to use nothing but thick, 
dark-liquoring teas? The public is assured that such 
teas are better value, as they go much further, taking 
two or three waters and sstill yielding a good liquor, 
whereas light liquoring tea will not stand more 
than one water. This is quite true. But what is 
this decoction that is so economical? A decoction 
of tannin, from which the refreshing and_in- 
vigorating properties of theine hed been elimi- 
nated, in the process of fermentation, in order to 
bring out the tannin, to give the much desired dark, 
thick liquor, at the expense of losing the volatile 
oils and theine by evaporation. Medical men are 
now alive to the injury done to health by these thick 
dark-liquoring teas, and are condemning their use. 
What Mr, Hicks claims for Ceylon teas, grown at 
high elevations, is still more notable in Indian teas 
grown inthe Himalayas, where the climate is neither 
so hot nor humid as. in Ceylon, and, therefore, 
growth less rank. In Ceylon the tea season is 
nearly allthe year round, whereas in the Hima- 
layas it is barely six months—from the middle of 
April to the middle of September, when frost and 
gnow set in. These delicious teas have been vir- 
tually driven out of the market, beiug pronounced 
by brokers as poor and thin, although delicate 
and flavoury, owing to the low price they fetch, 
combined with small yield. Whereas the large 
yield and better price for the thick dark liquor- 
ing teas from the Hybrid plant, grown in the hot, 
humid low-lying valleys, command the English 
market, and aseure their prosperity. Should the public 
take back into favour the delicate fine teas growo 
from the Ohina stock at high elevations, and thus 
by its demand, improve its preseut unremunerative 
price, there i8a great opening for its development 
in the thougands of acres of magnificent lands in the 
Himalayas to be hadon easy terms, wilh abundance 
of cheap local labour. Mr. Fortune, after visiting 
Ohina on behalf of the Indian _ Govornment, when 
introducing tca culture into India, selected Kumaon, 
N.W.P., 8 being identical in soil and climate to the 
Bohesa Mountains, the finest tea district in China, 

Now all this may be true, but itis matter for 
exports rather than the publig—LL. § C. Mail. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


An Op Story Re-Torp.—“ Nor, in the matter 
of tea have the public at the beginning of the year 
1892 much cause for complaint. Tea is wonderfully 
cheap, and, on the whole, remarkably good. It is no 
longer the practice to sell as tea abominable com— 
pounds of sloe-leaves and birch-broom, while the 
astonishing development of the tea industry in India 
and Ceylon hes filled our markets with stimulating 
and fragrant products, the excellence of which, while 
doirg no injury to the superior kind of Chinese teas, 
has relieved the community from the disagreeable 
risk of swallowing decoctions made from the sweep- 
ings of Chinese warehouses, containing a minimum of 
tea and a maximum of downright dirt.” The above 
is an extract from an article on adulteration in the 
Daily Telegraph. Asfar back as 1879 we were alone 
amongst uewspapers in pointing out that Indian tea 
was uever adulterated, and that was one of many 
strong reasons why consumers should purchase it. 
(Ceylon had not then produced much tea.) It is 
gratifying to find that the Press and the people are 
noW recognising the purity of Indian tea. 

A Brinwiant SucGEsTIoN,—A correspondent of the 
Grocer, who bas read the report of the Ceylon Tea 
Plantations Company, writes as follows, and modestly 
suggests the extinction of the dealer and the planter:— 
“T was particularly impressed with the dividends 
paid, which have been at the rate of 15 per cent 
per annum, even with the expeuses usually attend- 
ing a public company. Surely this is sufficient profit 
to tempt business men to form a company to sell 
direct to the retail trade, and thus save the wholegale 
dealer’s profit, which, with travellers’ and other ex- 
penees, must add a further charge of 10 to 20 per 
cent, or better still, let leading zetsilers combine, 
and be their own planters.” One large tea dealer is 
his own planter. It woulda help the correspondent from 
whose letter we guote to a solution of the problem 
which vexes his soul, if he could induce this large 
dealer to tell him whether he finds that portion of his 
business lucrative. 

In Praise or DarsErLinc Trea.—A correspondent, 
who signs himeelf ‘ Darjeeling,” says :—‘‘ In the Daily 
Telegraph of Jan. 6th ‘A City Man’ affirms, ‘Obina 
tea of the first quality is of a very delicate flavour and 
very finedrinking.’ This remark, I submit, applies 
with equal force to the delicate teas produced in 
Darjeeling and Kangra, in the hill districts of India. 
These teas are some of the finest in the world, and if 
Russia takes the best of the China teas, England should 
take the delicate teas produced in the Himalayas at 
Darjeeling and Kangra, where Englishmen and 
English capital are produciog what is A1.” 

PLANTING IN THE WyNAAD.—The outlook for tea 
in this district is considered remarkably good. Tea 
has been planted in small areas in anticipation of 
the establishment of Central factories, and a recent 
report npon tea gathered from two-year-old bushes on 
the Richmond estate, the property of Mr. Punnett, 
is most favourable. The Madras Times, apropos of this, 
says :—‘“‘The news published from Wynaad is excelJent, 
and it seems as if the Wynaad tea planter will be able 
before ere long to snap _ his fingers at his brethren from 
Oaliforniato Oeylon. With Mr. Roscoe Allen’s grand 
trunk road close on completion, all fearsshould be 
removed about the preparation of the leaf when once 
plucked, if after a twenty miles’ jaunt such an excellent 
report can be obtained. Mr. Punnett is to be most 
cordially congratulated on the success of his experi- 
ment. Wecan see uothing now to prevent companies 
devoting their largeacreages of unproductive land to 
the cultivation of the tea bush, and under planters of 
practical experience, profits and good ones, should 
figure in their balance-sheets,” 

Tur Crina TrA TrapE,—Colonel Vincent, in the 
Daily Graphic, has stated that “ Because the import 
of China tea into England has fallen off so much during 
the last ten or fifteen years, the tea industry in China 
is threatened with extinction.” ‘* A Tea-Broker” there- 
upon writes as follows:— I would point out that 
the export by sea and Jand from all China reaches the 
large total of over 200,000,000—about as much as 
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she ever exported. Large quantities go to Russia, 
England, the United States and Oanada, Australia and 
New Zealand; and smaller quantities to South America, 
South Africa, and the Continent of Europe; while 
even India takes 3,000,000 this year, being about the 
usual quantity. The falling off in the revenue in 
Foochow may be accounted for by the considerable 
increase at Kinkiang and Hankow. The reduction of 
the export duty might prove a temporary expedient 
for the importing of China tea into England ; but it 
is better teas from China that we require. The small 
export duty would have little prejudicial effect in 
their competition with either India or Oeylon. Iam 
of opinion that the present China tea gardens are 
exhausted. The tea shrubs have become rank, and 
nothing but replanting will bring about the consump- 
tion of Ohina tea to any great extent in England.” 

TEA IN UPPER S1AM.—In his paper on the Laos 
States of Upper Siam, read before the Society of 
Arts on Tuesday, Mr. Ernest Satow, in describing 
his journsy round the highest mountain in the 
neighbourhood, Doi Suthép, said he met with some 
old tea plantations, where the plant reached from 12ft. 
to 15ft. in height. The leaf was longer and more 
pointed than that of the Japanese tea plant, and it 
was probably the same variety as that which furnished 
the Assam tes. The Lacs did not drink the infusion, 
but prepared the leaf for chewing by burying the 
leaf in pots and salting it. No exterior trade was 
done with the tea, which was issued for domestic 
consumption only. 

Last WrEx’s Tra Sains.—The ’Produce Markets’ 
Review says :—The Indian tea market has been severely 
tested by the heavy supply, amounting to upwards 
of 48,000 packages, or about 4,500,000]b. It 
was expected that with this heavy svpply, 
coupled with the probability of a still larger quan- 
tity to be offered next week, prices would be forced 
down to a lower level, but this has not been the case 
as the market not only opened firmly, but closedso, 
for most descriptions. If importers, however, continue 
to force their teas on the market regardiess of the 
ability of the trade to take them, the inevitable result 
will be that they must submit to a lower level of 
prices. The stock in the bonded warekouses under 


ordinary circumstances would certainly indicate ade-. 


cline in values, but Iidian tea is so moderate in price 
and the consumption so lurgely increasing, as evidenced 
by the deliveries of the past three months, which 
amounted to about{30,000,000 lb., that any further mate- 
rial decline will only be brought abous by excessive 
supplies. At this period last year Pekoe Souchong, and 
in fact, allthe lower grades, were trom 2d to 3d higher 
than at present, which was due to a speculative demand, 
but atno period of last season were prices below those 
now ruling. With a continued improving demand, 
therefore, there is no reason why prices should fall 
unless supplies are indiscriminately pressed forward, in 
which case the decline will only be temporary. Tho 


opening sales of Ceylon teas have been smaller than: 


Was anticipated and prices up to the present are some- 
what higher than the closing rates of 1891. This re- 
sult was, however, mainly due to the large buying of 
some of the packet companies who seem to anticipate 
still higher rates, a belief evidently not participated in 
by the dealers in general, who abstained from buying in 
a perfectly marked manner. The sales advertised for 
next week are quite up to the average quantity, and no 
wearcity of tea need be anticipated at present. The 
quaitly of the week’s sales hasshown some improvement 
but still leaves much to be desired. 

Oorrer iN 1891.—The course of the coffee market last 
yoarmay be summarisec thus. It steadily advanced 
until the middle of March, when the highest prices 
of the year were reached, middling plantation 
Ceylon touching 1103. Importers, tempted by the high 

‘prices ruling then, offered rather freely, and value 
gaye way somewhat, bnt the demand being good, 
especially for the finer grades, the decline was only 
a gradual one. At the turn of the year the upward 
movement was again resumed, the supplies being light 
and the trade demand good, but at the beginning of 
September the heavy receipts in Brazil and free offer- 


Ings on cost and freight terms caused a considerable 
relapse, middling plantation Ceylon declining to 90s, 
A rsther better demand from the trade then caused 
a steadier tone, and the revolution in Brazil gave an 
additional fillip to the market, the fear that ship- 
ments might be delayed causing bolders to raise their 
quotations, For a time the advauce was not readily 
paid, but with unusually light supplies exporters and 
home buyers were soon compelled to pay the prices 
demanded, and the market has continued to 
advance to the close, 103s 6d being now the ruling 
price for middling plantation Oeylon. The terminal 
market has been dull throughout, and at no time 
can it be said to have displayed any real animation. 
Santos has been slmost entirely neglected. During 
the earlier part of the year prices improved somewhat, 
Rio standing at 82s6d in May, but from this time the 
receipts at Rio commenced to increase, and as these 
grew the quotations dropped away until, at the begin- 
ing of October, 53s was the current value of Rio, and 
568 for Santos. At this date the heavy crop move- 
ment began to fall off, and with less pressure on the part 
of importers to sell ono. and f. terms, prices gradually 
recovered. The stocks of Hurope, according to Messrs. 
Dauring and Zoon’s last returns, were 38,550 tons, 
against 62,750 tons at the end of last year. The 
visible supply amounted to 140,951 tons, against 
143,491 tons last year, The landings in London during 
the year have been 34,157 tons, against 41,172 tons 
last year. The quantity taken for home consumption 
was 14,295 tons, against 13,642 tons, and for export 
21,556 tons, against 30,932 tons.—H. and C. Mail, Jan. 
15th 
———————_ 


A NEW TEA CHEST. 


Under the title of the Acme Tea Chest Syndicate, 
a company has been formed and registered 1n Scot- 
Jand with a capital of £8,000, in 1,100 ordinary and 
500 deferred shares of £5 each, to acquire certain 
patent rights, held by Henry James Stewart Brown, 
Egremont, Cambuslang, relative to the manufacture 
of chests; to adopt and carry out an agreement en- 
tered into with Mr. Brown; and to carry on the 
business of making and manufacturing, and to sell, 
hire, let, and deal in metal or other chest8 or boxes 
for holding or carrying tea or other commodities, or 
chests or boxes of all kinds, That regulations in 
Table A of the Companies Act, with slight modifi- 
cation, to be the articles of asscciation. The first 
directors are Arthur Machan, Anderston Iron Worjks, 
Cranston-hill Glasgow; John Binnie, Star Engineer ng 
Works, Moncur Street, Glasgow; William Cook, 74, 
Galbraith Street, Glasgow ; James Oouper, jun. (of 
James Oouper and Sons), Oity Glass Works; Glas- 
gow; and William Porteous, Anderston Galvanising 
Works, Glasgow. Mr. Peter 8. Brown, late manager 
of the Iron and Steel Fencing and Buildings Oom- 
pany, Glasgow, is to be manager.—H. and C, Mail, 
Jan. 15th. 


EEE 
INDIAN TEA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* MORNING Post.’ 


Srr,—The rapid growth of the Indian and Oeylon tea 
trades, not onlyin this, but in Russia and other tea 
drinking countries, appears to be causing the old traders 
in China teassome trouble, the rapid decline in con- 
sumption of Uhina tea, especially in,this country, obliging 
them to employ various methods, by advertisment 
and otherwise, to endeavour to prevent the drinking 
of the teas of British competitive growth, which are 
daily becoming more appreciated by the public. It is 
unfortunately true that much tea is being sold now under 
the titles of Ceylon and Indian that contain only a small 
percentage of either of the above being composed largely 
of ordinary China tea, to the detriment of the former ; 
and several prosecutions have been successfully under- 
taken to stop this practice, by parties interested in 
seeing that the public get the genuine article. In 
the Ceylon Observer, just to hand, an article appears 
in which these Uhina traders are charged with issuing 
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advertisements with intent unjustly to damage the 
Ceylon tea in the public estimation. Itasserts “that it is 
only natural that Ohina tea dealers should desire to pre- 
serve the trade from which they have so long profited, and 
had they contented themeelves with exalting the merits 
of their black leaf China teas, their advertisements 
would have been allowed to pass unnoticed; but the 
virulent libels they contain on the superior teas of 
India and Ceylon, are, it believes, knowingly false. One 
Glasgow firm atleast, who describe themselves as tea 
tasters of 25 years’ experience, must know that medium 
Oeylon and Indian teas now selling at moderate prices 
are equal to the very finest high-priced teas which 
China produced in her best days ;” also the statement 
“‘ that India and Ceylon teas yield four to five times 
as much tannin as China teas” is absolutely untrue. 

“ There is, in the Indien and Oeylon teas, just a 
sufficiently larger percentage of tannin to constitute 
their superiority to those of China. If Chica tea is 
treated so that all the tannin is exhausted from it, 
the brew will be neither a pleasant nor a wholesome 
beverage, and no person who knows how to infuse it 
properly will leave boiling water more than five or 
six miuutes over the leaves. The proportion of tannin 
in such an infusion of the strongest Ceylon or Indian 
teas is not injurious but beneficial, notwithstanding 
the opinion of Sir Andrew Clark to the contrary. The 
public know their own interests and the beneficial 
effect of tea, properly made, too well to be affected by 
the utterances of medical men or the advertisements 
of dealers of the class above alluded to ; and in spite 
of medical and mercantile partisans, India, and 
especia!ly Ceylon, teas will increase infavour and in 
consumption, to the benefit even more of consumers 
than producers, although, we trust, with ever a fair 
profit to the latter.” There is an amount of truth in 
the above article, as will be seen from my following 
remarks. 

China tea naturally possesses less tannin than either 
Indian or Ceylon tea, and if the Chinese had been able 
to maintain the juicy, fine pekoe flavoured teas they 
made 20 years ago,instead of year by year allowing 
the quality (with the exception of a few finest crops) 
to decline, the public would still support them; but the 
bulk of the cropsthe last 10 years has consisted very 
largely of thin liquoring and tarry teas,of the common 
to good common grades, and the few really fine parcels 
have of late commanded prices that few retail dealers 
could afford to pay. Meantime, India and Ceylon have 
steadily produced year by year larger quantities of an 
article containing much more flavour and point, and 
one which can be sold here at prices giving in propor- 
tion much better value, However, Indian teas cannot 
be placed (as the writer of the article referred to 
would have) in the same comparison with the good 
old China Ningchows, as Ceylon teas can. At the 
present time Ceylon pekoes selling at from 113d to 1s 
2d per pound in the market, are generally equal to the 
finest old Ohina teas which, 15 or 20 years ago, realised 
2s 6d to 38s per pound, and by far superior to the best 
of the same class that arrive now, and command at 
the opening of season on the average about 1s 6d to 
1s 8d, and a few chops of exceptionally fine, 1s 10d to 
2s per pound, 

The rapid increase in the deliveries of Ceylon teas 
month by month, and the corresponding decrease in the 
demand for China teas, sufficiently prove this. That In- 
dian teas have now more virtue in them than Chinatea 
is true, but the Indian are mostly more stringent and 
pungent than Ceylon teas, and not so suitable for 
drinking alone, those from a few districts excepted 
(namely, the Darjeeling, Dooars, and Kangras), which 
makes them more suitable for blending purposes. The 
liquors of China tea, if brewed unduly long, become 
bitter and unpleasant, and with other growths the 
same result, Consumers, when buying strong Indian or 
Ceylon teas, should learn that these are much more 
juicy than China teas, therefore less quantity need 
be used, and infused for at most five minutes, when 
it will be found they throw a stronger liquor than 
the same amount of Obina tea would in double or 
treble the time. The reference made in the article 
to the expressions of various doctors on different teas, 


and to the one doctor especially, who warns the public 
egainst Indian teas, is a just rebuke; they can no 
more stop the consumption of any favourite drink, 
such as tea, than they can prevent the use of tobacco, 
either of which if teken improperly, or in too great 
quantities, are injurious, and to some systems more 
than to others. 

Sir Andrew Clark, speaking at the London Hospital, on 
October 13th last, stated “that tea to be useful should be 
first of ajl China tea, the Indian tea haying become so 
powerful in its effects upon the nervous system, that those 
who take it actually get into a state of tea intoxica- 
tion, &c. “If,” he had, ‘‘ you want to have tea which 
will not injure, and which will refresh, get black 
China tea putting in the right measure,’ &c. With 
due regard to such an authority as Sir Andrew Clark, 
who has every right to prefer Ohina to India tea, he 
should not go so far without good reason to damage 
an important article of Britich trade im the pubiic 
estimation. He hits the very nail on the head when 
he says, referring to Ohina tea, ‘if the right quantity 
be put in the pot.” Here is the pith of the matter, 
if people buy strong Indian tea and put the same 
quantity into the pot as they do ef China tea the 
natural consequence is that the liquor draws too strong; 
but if the consumers understand how to brew Indian 
tea—viz,, less quantity and less time to draw, it is 
just as wholesome a beverage as Ohina or Ceylonta 
If doctors instead of condemning an article like ta 
would learn the different properties of the various 
growths, and then advise their patients how to make 
and not abuse it by too constant use they would be 
doing them much kindnegs. It is a common thing to 
go into a drawing-room of an afternoon and be asked 
to have a cup of tea, which probably has been gtand- 
ing for, perhaps, half anu hour or more! ‘That this 
should result in causing indigestion, or as Sir Andrew 
Clark classes it, tea intoxication,” is not to he 
wondered at.— Yours, &c., Mincine-Lane, 

Dec. 23. 


me ES Dg ee 
INDIAN IRRIGATION. 


BY ALFRED DEAKIN, M.P. (VICTORIA.) 


{In the Sydney Morning Herald has appeared the 
final paper of a most painstaking and able series, 
in which the late Chief Secretary of Victoria, a 
very promising Australian-born statesman describes, 
from pergonal observation and extensive reading, 
the irrigation works of India and Ceylon in their 
bearing on irrigation inhis own great thirsty land, 
A few extracts from this summing up will be 
interesting to our readers.—Ep. T, A, | 

Much might be said on otheraspects of Indian affairs, 
but here the series of papers relating to irrigation 
attain their conclusion. A large volume might be 
written upon the practical, scientific and commercial 
phases of the question for those sufficiently interested 
to follow them into all their details. What has been 
attempted in these articles has been to offer a sketch, 
hasty and rude, which might be of some Service in 
any consideration of the Australian future of water 
supply. To illustrate the size andcharacter of the 
Indian works,and their dependent interests, blue 
books have been freely drawn upon, and personal 
investigations have been employed to  inter- 
pret them, with the result that the information 
collected aud collated is probably new to many in 
India, and to all outside it, exeept,  per- 
haps, a few retired officers of its departments. 

The whole makes no pretension to be comprehen- 
sive, but only to be faithful so far as it goes, Even 
in regard to irrigation its scope is limited by the 
writer’s want of technical knowledge, and by the fact, 
which has affected both style and substance, that his 
criticisms have made their appearance in the columns 
of the daily and weekly press of the capitals of three 
colonies. On the general history, finance, position and 
prospects of the great Government schemes they 
claim to be accurate and fairly complete. No publi- 
cation is known to the writer having the same end in 
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view. His obligations to existing literature have been 
freely acknowledged in the course of the papers, and 
it would afford him unalloyed satisfaction if some 
better qualified person would devote to the irrigation 
of India the prolonged investigation and expert ex- 
position which it deserves. The debt of obligation 
which the country is under to the British Government, 
and the British Government to its engineers, will 
otherwise never be known or estimated as it probably 
will never be discharged. 

In India irrigation of some kind, probably in the 
first instance from inundation canals, antedates history, 
though it wes not until the thirteenth and fourteeth 
centuries that any works pointing to the perennial canals 
of today appear to have been attempted. There are 
remains of large disused storages in all parts, and some 
still in operation are of great age, but the watering 
from theae has never been relatively extensive. The 
primitive rain-filled tank, or little well, remains the 
chief sources of native supply outside the domain of the 
Government schemes. Millions of scres have becn, and 
are, irrigated annually trom them by the simplest 
means. It is to these, and not to the Muhal canals, or 
the tanks built by Muhammadan monarchs, that the 
people have trusted for centuries. Almost every 
field had its own separate supply, the taek of 
securing and utilising it forming the chief concern 
of the ryot, and the title to its possession being more 
important because necegsarilyimplying that to the land 
which it made fruitful. The cattle required to draw 
water from the deeper wells form ou this account a chief 
element of the farmer's wealth, and their capital value 
has assisted in certain districts to make a distinction 
between the proprietor and his labourers. The whole 
agricultural system, and in some degree the social 
system, of parts of India have heen greatly modified 
by the practice of irrigation, but in ways which have 
nothing to teach us. The solitary inference to be drawn 
from a glance at the Hindu experience is that similar 
results are certain to follow in Australia, where new 
principles of ownershin and fresh legislation recognising 
& property in water is inevitable, It would be well if 
they were introduced at once, before more vested in- 
terests are created, 

How widely tho position of the farmer under the 
Victorian Irrigation Act varies from that of the 
Indian ryot under an irrigation canal should scarcely 
need further exposition. The ryot has no respon- 
sibility except to pay for the water when he gets it, 
and even then may obtain a partial or complete re- 
mission if bis crip fail. This may seem an ideal 
condition to the resident in the Goulburn Valley, 
but it must be remembered that this immunity from 
risk is part of a system, and is purchased by gerious 
disqualifications of another kind. This Victorian 
farmer within a trust area is responable, not only for 
the water he may purchase, but for his proportion of 
the difference between the sum obtained from gales 
and the amount necessary to pay 44 percent. interest 
upon the capital cost of his scheme, and of the 
national work, ifany, which feeds it, after providing 
for working expenses. What he gets ip return for 
this is the power of voting for or against a scheme 
in the firstingstance, and of shaping it afterwards to 
meet bis view of present necessities with the right 
of managing it economically and s0 as to insure 
justice for himself and thozo who live pear him. 
Vinally, if hepays his sinking fund long enough, the 
obligation upon his land for interest will be entmely 
extinguished, and the whole scheme will become he 
property of his children who will be liable only for 
levies to meet its working expenses. The means of 
criticism which he enjoys attaches to him, it is true, 
not aS @ trust member, but as a citizen of a freo 
community. Yet he would not have the p wer to 
make his criticism effective, as the mere unit of one 
constituency for each branch of the Legisla‘ure, in 
anything like the degree that he enjoys as the cons- 
tituent of o small body in which his personal influence 
can be directly exercised. Local control can scarcely 
fail to be more effective, as well as cheaper, than 
control from a distant capital by political agencies 

ho irrigation expenditure of the British Goyern- 


ment may be viewed in several ways. Thus, regard- 
ing works which are almost wholly new, the figures 
would run ;— 


Acres irrigated 


= Hixpenditure. annually. 
Ajmere ne £160,000 36,000 
Bombay obs 2,500,000 85,000 
Sind a 1,180,000 150,000 
Bengal 6,000,000 550,000 
North-west 8,000,000 2,000,000 
Madras 5,300,000 2,400,000 
Pupjab 6,500,000 3,000,000 


The fact that native works have been mor 

utilised in Madras than elsewhere partly capitan 
relative cheapness of its schemes. Roughly it may 
be concluded that British canals have coat £4 per acre 
irrigated and pay 3} per cent. on the outlay. Adding 
native canals utilised in Governmene schemes the 
table would be increased by-—Burmah, 200,000a : Sind 
aneXtra 1,000,000a.; and Madras another 2,500,000a.. 
making about 13,000,000a. for £33,000,000, yielding 4 
per cent, net revenue,In the course of a few years the 
totals will have risen to about £35,000,000 outlay for 
15,000,000a. watered, reckoning twice cropped land 
twice, 80 that in reality the actual surface cultivated 
is considerably Jess. To this total has to be added the 
immense extent of country everywhere, but especially 
in the north-west and in Madras, supplied from well 
and tanks by the Hindus themselves, and also the 
totals of the independent states, including Government 
and private schemes. There ig no absolutely trustworthy 
record of these, but it is safe to say that they more 
than double the land irrigated fromthe canals of the 
British Government. There are therefore over 
50,000,000a. watered every year within the Empire. 
with a constant tendency to increase the areag 
Nowadeys this increase is limited by the fact that 
slmost all the accessible supplies have been utilised, 
and, as in the Punjab, large schemes are required 
to command new territory. Neither in Bombay nor 
in Bengal does irrigation pay the State, but major 
works pay 5 per cent. in the Punjab and in the north- 
west, 7 percent. in Madras and 12 per centin Sind 
It pays the Hindu everywhere, for without it some 
millions could not live at all, and some milliong would 
be decimated by famine every few years. Reckoning 
its influence upon the railways, commerce and good 
government of the country, its value is simply ines- 
timable. 

The State in India means the Government in a deeper 
sense than in Australia, for in that country the citizeng 
are unable to mould the Government to their wishes 
having practically no political opinions, and no 
political privileges whatever. Instead of projects for 
the watering of a special area originating with the 
farmers, as in Victoria, and being subject to their 
specific approval, the Indian ryot, although in moat 
cases he bears the same responsibility for interest 
upon the capital expended in providing him with an 
artificial water supply, is never consulted in anv way 
or at apy stage in the construction. Government 
initiates, designs and executes the work, ofering him 
the water if he likes to take it, and relying only upon 
his self-interest to induce him to become a purchaser, 
In the Panjab a system of compulsory labor prevails 
and in Oeylon the sanction of the natives concerned is 
required before Government advances are made, but 
in each case this has regard to minor works, in whioh 
the State is little more than a sleeping partner. Upon 
all ‘‘ major’ schemes the Government acts upon its 
own motion, at its own responsibility, and acknow- 
ledges no tit'e in those who use the water to criticise 
its proposals. In an equally peremptory way it ignores 
riparian rights, or makes but small compensation for 
actual injury done or land taken; not that this 
involves injustice, but because the tenure of land is 
less absolute, and the property affected far less valu 
able than in Australia, The advantages of a despotiorule 
are exhibited in such cases as these, where the officers 
of the department are perfectly free to choose the 
best scheme possible, and to execute it without 
regard to theindividual wishes of interests of their 
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constituents. In the colonies these would be forced 
upon their attention at every step, and they would 
require to pay dearly for any encroachment, or imaginary 
encroachment upon them. 

Except in Ceylon the great Irrigation works of India 
are constructed with borrowed money. raised in Lon- 
don, and charged to the works at from 34 to 4 per 
cent. The price need not be wondered at, seeing that 
the guarantee of the British Government is behind 
the debentures.* Though this of itself would snftice, 
there are the further fasts that the money is spentin 
a populous empire, with an enormous revenue, and 
that the works as a whole are very remunerative 
In Madras, the North-west, the Panjab and Sind they 
yield handsome profits; in Bombay they are likely 
to pay for themselves, and in Bengal they are, after 
all, the cheapest and best means of fighting famine, 
and saving the public treasury from ruinous drafts in 
bad seasons. On the merits of the investment. there- 
fore, the stock would be entitled torank high, apart 
from its guarantee. Before the colonies can hope to 
see their irrigation proposals regarded in the same 
light they must be able to satisfy the capitalists of, 
the mother country that the outlay is reproductive, 
for quite content with the credit of the Governmentn 
the Briton has never really considered either Indiag 
or Victorian expenditure under this head, Except thg 
directors of the Scoteh companies, which hav 
done well in QOoiorado and otber of the Ameri 
can State, the moneyed men of Great Britain knew 
nothing of irrigation ventures. The Madras and 
Orissa companies, if not forgotten, would certainly 
have not encouraged a favorable view, even in India. 
Those who lend upon colonial securities are en- 
tirely unacquainted with them, and are likely to re- 
gard State loans which are employed to benefit private 
lands with a considerable amount of suspicion. The 
debt of Ceylon isso light as to attract no attention, 
and the greater part of her irrigation capital has been 
drawn fromrevenue. Mildura should have an excel- 
lent influence when sufficient time has elapsed for its 
financial results to be gauged, but even its enterprig- 
ing managers are understood to have had an unrea- 
sonable difficulty in getting their prospects apprecia- 
tedby financiers here and at home. Oolonial irriga- 
tion has to justify itself, and those connected with it, 
herefore, must be upon their mettle in order to render 
ts balance-sheet above reproach. This does not 
imply that special consideration should not be giyen to 
the enterprise in its earlier years, and while its novelty 
tella against it, even with the farmers, but it does 
remind us that the new departure is to be judged by 
its profitand loss account, and that this will influence 
not only the tax-payers who are not irrigators, but 
those who make adyancesto us for the prosecution of 

eproductive public works. Inthis respect India has 
the advantage. The Madras schemesare debited wth 
3% per cent and the others, except Bombay, which 
takes 4 per cent. as the cost of its money, reckon at 


about 3% percent., or at least one-half per cent less - 


than ours are debited with under thelaw. Judging 
by recent events, no very early reduction of therate 
below 4 per cent is to be hoped for in Australia. 
Something requires to be said of the Water Supply 
Department, a bureaucratic service which, though not 
free from faults, bas an honorable record, and will 
certainly compare favorably with any other depart- 
ment in India. It adds greatly tothe ease of adminis. 
tration, though it multiplies its perils, that the clientg 
affected belong to a subject race, and that the verna- 
cular journals do not appear to have yet ceveloped 
that oritical faculty which makes the press in Anglo- 
Saxon communities occasionally a means of mischief, 
bat on the whole a most efficient and invaluable spur 
to administrative lethargy and favoritism. The public 


Empire, we should like to know if he is correct. 
in rare and extreme cases, euch as that of Jamaica 
when in a state of ruin, are Joans to colonies or 

ossessions imperially guaranteed. None of our Oeylon 
Iyants have this guarantee.—lip, 7’, A. 


Only 


spirit, incorruptible integrity and tenderness to the 
natives exhibited by most officers is highly creditable 
to them and to their country. So far as can be 
judged by a passing stranger they do their work 
admirably, and considering all the circumstances of 
the case inexpensively also. 

But perhaps the best criticism of the Indian system 
of sole State responsibility is to be found in the 
constant efforts to mitigate it. Wherever possible a 
village is dealt with asa whole and required to settle 
the distribution of water and all disputes arising from 
it. From Ceylon to the Punjab we find this practice 
pursued wherever feasible. The headmen, as they are 
termed, in all settlements, are invariably encouraged 
to become answerable for the main administration, 
and, ashas been seen committees, or panch mahals, 
are especially created for the purpose on inundation 
canals. In every way legislation strives to throw 
upon the residents of each locality the task of settling 
their own affairs, and of securing protection to the 


-canalg as common property. Even in the independent 


territories similar metbods of local government, on a 
small scale, have sprung up, testifying in the strongest 
and clearest manner to the necessity which everywhere 
exists for it in connection with irrigation. It is not 
too much to say that so far ag circumstances permit 
the Indian system is being approximated to our own, 
though still conveying a very limited authority indeed 
to the ryot; that the associations of irrigators in 
France, Italy and America represent the development 
in a higher form of the same principle of local 
respousibility ; and that the Victorian trust system as 
it now stands is their idea], and the ideal of irrig aors 
all the world over. Advances of cheap money for the 
construction of works, chosen and managed by those 
dependent upon their supply, representsas nerl yas 
possible the perfect system for white farmers. 7Those 
who oppose it seek to dimnish the responsibilit es of 
the people concerned, and to cast them upon the 
general body of taxpayers, just as members of shires 
created and authorised to raise rates to make roads and 
bridges ask that they may be bnilt for them by the 
Public Works Department. There are instances in 
which an appeal to the public purse is valid in each 
case, but they are few and special. There is no just 
and no sane principle for the distribution of public 
funds, except that they should be expended to benefit 
ratepayers in proportion to their contribution, or to 
the urgency of their special need. Local expenditure 
should mean local taxation, to raise the necessary 
sum, or pay interest upon it; any departure from this 
means the reduction of politics to a selfish game of 
grab. If the Australian isto cast ali his responsibili- 
ties upon his Government he must endow it with 
power equal to its task, including power over himself 
and his property, whick would render him in some 
respects a mere ryot. If he accept the privileges of 
freedom ond free institutions, he must bear his bur- 
dens for himself in common with his fellows, and in 
conjunction with them. ‘The alternative is to yield 
both burdens and freedom to the State, 

In arid Asia irrigation has been an essential, 
and whether in Persia, Afghanistan, or the re- 
gion to the north of them, and whether in ancient 
or modern times, has supplied in a large measure 
the means of maintenance to its peoples. The 
oasis of Turfan, according to a Russian report 
published in Mature of this year, contains colossal 
works of the same chsracter as those of Ontario and 
other places in California, bringing the water to 
the surface by means of tunnele or of wells sometimes 
300ft. deep. Sir Colin Moncrieff recently visited a 
part of the Russian territory where there are still to 
be seen remains of vast schemes constructed in a 
remote age but it is understood that his report is un- 
favorable to any extensive attempt to reconstruct 
them. The canals and tanks of India were not under- 
taken for profit, nor yet merely to increase an estab- 
lished prosperity but under the terrible pressure of 
necessity. Of course the production of the country 
cannot be indefinitely increased by such means, but it 
can be rendered fairly even, guarded against adverse 
seasons, and a reserve provided by means of an artifi- 
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cial water supply. ‘rrigation in {ndia spellsimmunity 
from famine ; there its mission begins and ends; and 
by this knowledge every one of its phases must be 
interpreted. The threatened failure of the Kaveri, and 
the actual failure of the Godaveri supplies, led to the 
initiation of works in the South, while the several 
stages of irrigation progress inthe North were marked 
in each instance by the recurrence of famines. That 
the schemes have been made to pay on the wholo, 
and that the expenditure taken in the aggregate leaves 
good interest, is satisfactory, but it must be admitted 
that the State is in every cise more lenievt than private 
proprietors;would be, and that taking into account the 
charges, the frequent remissions, and the princely 
scale of many ot the schemes, the marvel is that so 
favorable a result is secured. 

Our own circumstances have offered but a faint 
reflex of these; we have had water famines, and we 
always shall have a considerate Government, obun- 
dantly content if it receives interest upon its advances 
to the farmers. But there the likeness ends, and it 
will not be until our population multiplied many 
times over, comes to press upon the means of sub- 
sistence with a terrible intensity, that we can conceive 
the same urgency for expenditure on water supply 
for agriculture as has existed in Asia. Our irrigation 
is undertaken to develop new cultures, and especially 
highly priced products, such as fruit and wine, while 
at the same timo steadying farming generally, by 
guaranteeing pasture for flocks aud grain ior the mill, 
in droughts »s well as in propitious seasons. This 
being the case there is no need for any undue haste 
or excited adoption of undigested projects. We have 
made a good start, and what remains is to develop 
our water resources quietly but urceasingly, on sound 
lines. This is not to be done in an instant; indeed, 
it is ® work that will never be absolutely finished. 
The best executive officers reckon that their practice 
is altered materially every five years. Indian engineer- 
ing is thoroughly progressive, and so keen are the 
wits, and so restless the euergy of those employed 
upon it, that they are always leaving theic former 
achievements behind, and pushing on to better things. 
It is not simply thst each generation, brief as is its 
stay in the country, improves upon its predecessor, 
but the same officers confess that they have learned 
to avoid errors, to cheapen construction, and to make 
administration more efficient. There is now nearly a 
century of accumulated experience to work upon 
although the great undertakings have only been com- 
menced in the latter half of it, and still there isa 
buoyant confidence in the accomplishment of larger 
successes than have yet been gained, which is in itself 
one of the most encouraging features of the system, and 
a bright augury for itsfuture. Although State directed 
and State controlled, there is no visible stagnation among 
tho professional officers of the Water Supply Department. 
Australia will do well, therefore, not only to secure 
the present experience of the empire but to take care 
to keep abreast of its development from time to time. 

To sum up then, the legislation of India has not 
much to teach us, its administration little, its practices 
little, its relations of State department and people 
little, its agriculture very little, but its methods of 
construction, management of canals, conservation and 
distribution of water can teach usa great deal. The 
circumstances out of which irrigation began are not 
unlike ours, but we may hope that its final outcome 
with us will be very unlike that which it is reaching 
in Asiatic realms, where it provides fresh food fast, 
only to find the population ingreasing faster, and not 
permanently rising, or likely to rise, in the social, 
moral, or intellectual scale, to even a WHuropean 
standard, Given a rational and equitable riparian law, 
a& generous encouragement to farmers who enter upon 
new culture, or face the outlay necessary to prepare 
their land for irrigation a keen supervision of trusts 
by the department, and an intelligent criticism by 
their constituents of all their proceedings; coupled 
with such study and practice at our agricul- 
tural colleges as shall solve local problems in 
a practical manner, and there need be no doubt of 
the pane success of irrigation, The Irench system 
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of small holdings, Italian skill in dairy farming, 
American methods of co-operation and enterprise in 
making markets are well worth acclimatising, as are 
Indian engineering designs and devices. The outcome 
of the writer’s observations in India are at least as 
stimulating and encouraging as those which six years 
ago were embodied in his report upon the irrigation 
of Western America. Clearly existing systems have 
much to teach us, and it will be well for us if Ause 
tralia, the last continent to be colonised by white men 
and the only one built up solely by Anglo-Saxons, 
should come to be noted for its openness to new ideas, 
its freedom from the prejudices of custom, its readi- 
ness to adopt improved practices wherever they can 
be found, and its progressiveness even in agriculture. 
Our people have been commended for the warmhearted- 
ness of their welcome to strangers. But if they can 
become as well hospitable in thinking, methods of 
working and mode of living, acclimatising and assi- 
milating the best of all that has been and now is, 
they will make no ordinary history and merit no 
ordinary reward. 
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OincHona.—The 4,533 bales and 229 cases Java bark 
in sale on December 21st at Amsterdam contain. ac- 
cording to the published analyses, 17,350 kilos. sulphate 
of quinine, or about 4°34 per cent on the average, in 
the manutactures’ bark and 506 kilos. in druggiste 
bark.—Cocoa-butter: Contrary to their former policy, 
Messrs. Van Houten and Zonen, the cocoa manufacturers, 
have sold in the last two auctions (December and 
January) their produce without reserve. The price 
declined as far as 5le in December (average 55§0), 
and 53c in January (average 54Zc). The market has 
become rather unsettled consequently, and although 
the buyers of cocoa-butter at the last auction could 
realise some profit, the present value being 58¢ a 4 
kilo., it is probable that the market will follow the 
game course as in 1886, when Messrs. Van Houten 
sold also without reserve, until the value had gone 
down to 35c. It is scarcely to be expected that the 
consumption, which is a limited one, will increase in 
proportion as the price falls.—Chemist and Druggist. 


Coconuts in North Borneo bear in five years, and 
the betelnut palm in four years, but the demand 
is go great that coconut trees in bearing in 
Sandakan let for $2. a year each, We understand 
that Mr, Abrahamson has leased 500 acres at 
Kudat for a coconut plantation.—JZritish North 
Borneo Herald. 


Tue Sate or Osyton Gonpen Ties IN MEL, 
BOURNE is thus referred to in the Australasian o 
16th Jan., the tea being, however, described as 
Indian :— 

Some very high prices have been paid of late for 
small parcels of fancy tea sent to London, and a small 
lot of Indian which has been sent to Melbourne was 
sold at auction on Tuesday by Greig and Murray 
Limited at the highest price at which tea has ever 
been sold in this part of the world. The parcel con: 
sisted of only five pounds, and was described as 
Indigenous Golden Tip Flowery Orange Pekoe. Four 
pounds was packed in a glass case, and the other 
pound was packed in two tins; and the selection of 
the leaves has been going on for the last three years. 
A large number of those interested in the tea trade 
had assembled inthe saleroom, ‘The first bid received 
was 10s. per pound, duty paid, followed by bids of 
two guineas and three guineas per pound. The next 
advance was to £3 5s per pound, and after successive 
advances, at first of 53 per pound each, and afterwards 
of 103 per pound, the parcel was finally knocked down 
at ten guineas per pound. The purchasers were 
Messrs. Alfred Harvey & Co., acting on behalf of the 
Mutual Store, by whom it is understood the tea wil) 
he kept for exhibition, 
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THE THA ROLLER PATENT CASE. 
(Continued from page 501.) 


Messrs. Withers and Wendt appeared for the plaintiff 

ae and Dornhorst 
forthe defendant (Messrs. A. Brown and the Commer- 
cial Company). whenthe case was before the Court on 
17th Dec. last Mr. Jackson underwent his examination 
in chief, and today he was chiefly cross-examined. As 
on the previous occasion there were a number of models 
of tea machines were on the table in front‘of the bench. 
At 2 0’clock, at which hour it had been arranged that 
the case should come on, only Mr. Withers and his 


(Mr. Wm. Jackson) and Messrs. 


client were present, and a conversation took place 
between the Judge and theformer as to whether the 
case would be continued tomorrow and the next day. 
At a later stage it was understood that the case 
would be taken up tomorrow afternoon and Saturday. 

Mr. Jackson examined by Mr. Withers said :— 
Before I invented this improved arrangement 
for transmitting motion I had seen nothing 
like it in ,any tea machinery in or out 
of Ceylon, nor even read of it. I keep a_ re- 
cord of all patents taken out for tea machi- 
nery; and I searched amongst these, and none 
of them disclosed this arrangement or any 
thing that could be called its equivalent. I 
now look at the defendant’s machine—Brown’s 
triple action tea roller—and I point out that the 
lower rolling surface of that machine answers to 
the square’ lower rolling surface of my machine 


(the Excelsor). The cylindrical drum or case 
of Brown’s machine corresponds to the square 
case of the Excelsior. The — cylindrical 


top rolling surface of the triple action machine 
answers to the square rolling surface of the Excelsior. 
The plain spindle of the triple action roller answers 
to the spindle of the Excelsior roller, which is 
screw cut. The bracket of the triple action roller 
answers to the bracket in the Excelsior in so far 
as it controls the central spindle and keeps it in 
vertical position and through which pressure is 


applied to the top surface. The manner in which 
the defendant’s machine and mine is fed is 
identical. The leaf in the triple action roller 


is passed in through a hopper attached to the 
jacket or cylindrical drum which corresponds to 
the hopper attached to the square jacket of the 
Excelsior. Asked about the driving mechanism of 
the two machines he said:—In the triple action 
roller there is a vertical crank shaft having two 
cranks in it, the upper one of which is at- 
tached to the jacket or drum. In the Excelsior 
there is a similar vertical crank shaft, the upper 
crank pin in which is attached to the square case 
or jacket. As an expert I say that the arrange- 
ment for transmitting motion to the top rolling 
surface in the defendant’s machine through the circular 
jacket that surrounds it is identical with the ar- 
rangement for transmitting motion to my square 
rolling surface through the square jacket that 
surrounds it. If the belted arrangement of the 
defendant’s machine were taken off, the two 
machines would he identical in their action. 
(This the witness illustrated by working the 
models.) The use of the belt is to give a rota- 
tory motion to the upper surface on its own axis. 
I have seen Mr. Brown’s machine worked on estates 
upcountry without the belt. No one in Ceylon or 
anywhere else has ever questioned my right to the 
exclusive privilege of that invention, since the date 
of the letters patent in 1881. I qualify the statement 
I made on the previous day to the effect that since 
I had taken out the patent for the Excelsior I had 
sold about 800 Excelsior machines in Ceylon. What 
I meant to say was thatI had sold 800 machines 
embodying the principle of thisinvention. I have sold 
about 126 of the Excelsior itself. 

Cross-cramined by Mx. Browne, Mr. Jackson said :— 
I was apprenticed to Messrs. Hall, Russell & Co., 
Aberdeen. They are marine engincers, and I am not 
aware of their having made any tea-rollers. I left 
England and went to Calcutta in the 
1869 or 1870. I was not more than three hours 
jn London aud did not see any tewrollers there, 
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I was in Assam about two years as a planter. It 
must have been somewhere in 1872 when I left the 
Scottish Assam Company. I took out my first patent 
fora tea-roller in 1871 or 1872, while I was still a tea- 
planter: it was nothing like any ofthese. I patented 
fourteen or fifteen machinesin India.—The culmina- 
tion of your career as an inventor in India was a 
lawsuit with Kinmond &Co.?—The beginning of my 
experience, not the culmination of it. That lawsuit 
was going on in 1877; when Kinmond called for two 
rules against us, we called for three rules against 
him. Hach obtained two rules. (Mr. Browne then 
quoted the result of that suit from vol.1 page 75 of 
the Calcutta Law Reports, the witness remarking that 
the report there was correct.) That case did not go 
to the Privy Council.—Well, Kinmond haying beaten 
you in that and his specification upheld,did you 
acquire any of his patent rights or lease them ?—Yes, 
he came to and asked us to continue aking 
our machines under a license from * him. The 
Standard machine was involved in that litigation. 
Kinmond could not claim that as his patent. 
Here I must make a little explanation. Kinmond 
was the original inventor of a tea-roilling machine 
in India. Both Kinmond and myself were novices 
at taking out patents. Kinmond’s first invention was 
held to be a combination patent for a machine. 
The four subsequent patents—two by Mr. Kinmond 
and two by myself—were zepealed by the Court on 
the ground that they claimed to be patents for new 
machines and not improvements on machines. Kin- 
mond’s first invention—made I think in 1865—con- 
sisted of a lower table or surface with a smaller 
surface superposed above it, this upper or smaller 
surface being enclosed in a sort of loose case or 
jacket. The Standard roller was held to infringe that 
invention for a machine on the ground that it had a 
lower rolling surface with a smaller one above it, 
enclosed by a loose case or jacket. The effect of 
the litigation was that I could not have continued 
to manufacture the Standard except under Kinmond’s 
license for eighteen months. Only one of these 
Standards came to Ceylon. ‘The profit went to 
Kinmond, I am sorry to say, and I want to get 
that money from him. I saw that Standard machine 
last Friday on Loolecondura estate, and I produce the 
name-plate which is inscribed ‘‘Jackson’s tea-rolling 
machine, No. 387, manufactured under Kinmond’s 
patent by Marshall, Sons & Co., Litd., Gainsborough, 
England.” The brass plate which was on the model 
of the Standard machine on Loolecondura estate, 
exhibited last court-day, bore ‘‘Jackson’s tea-rolling 
machine, manufactured under patent 34.” I took the 
name-plate off the Loolecondraestate Standard, because 
the machine was in dispute. I had heard that Mr. 
Alfred Brown had been there with his brother and 
photographed the machine. In Kinmond’s original 
machine the lower table was raised up by chains 
and weights at the four corners.—And that is the 
principle adopted by you in the Standard ?—In so far as 
the’ lower table in my machine was moved up and 
Kinmond’s first machine had also a loose 
jacket and an upper rolling surface driven 
direct by cranks. The originality of my machine 
lay here. Before the Standard no machine 
had a trap-door for the discharge of the leaf, and 
there was no machine by which the bevel-wheels 
could be altered in proportionate size. (Mr. Withers 
here interposed a remark to the effect that they 
were trying the Indian case over again, and Mr. Browne 
retorted that he was testing Mr. Jackson as he was 
entitled to do and would doin eyery way he could.) 
The leaf was discharged through the bottom rolling 
surface by means of a trap-door. That arrangement 
was my invention and it was not in Kinmond’s 
machine. In the Standard machine a feeding plat- 
form was put on the top through which the leaf 
could be inserted between the two rolling surfaces. 
That arrangement was not in Kinmond’s machine. 
Kinmond had no elastic pressure on the under sur- 
face of his rolling table beyond what was given by 
the weights, and I put springs under my lower table. 
Kinmond’s machine was fed by lifting up the jacket 
and pushing the leaf underneath. Before the Stan- 
daxd there was no rolling machine which had twe 
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rolling surfaces moving at right angles to each other. 
Ido not think any machine had the lower table 
traversing and the upper stationary. As I have said the 
Standard had the two surfaces moving at right angles 
to each other, and each surface being operated by 
a separate crank-shaft enabled me to put on wheels 
of uneven or unequal size to produce a varying 
action on the tea leaf which was then thought 
necessary. The Standard was the only one of my 
inyentions, which I brought into Ceylon prior to the 
Excelsior for which I took out a patent in_ 1881. 
I never patented the Standard in Ceylon. I first 
saw the defendants’ machine about May or June 
last year. I had not seen it at the manufacturers’ 
in Scotland, but I got specifications and drawings 
about July 1890 I think. I got the specifications 
first and the drawings afterwards. As regards the 
Excelsior, what I claim as novel in my invention is the 
arrangement for transmitting motion to the top rolling 
surface through the case or jacket surround- 
ing it, whereby the top rolling surface is left free 
as regards vertical movement from the mechanism 
operating it. The square piece of wood on my 
machine is the top rolling surface. In_ the specifica- 
tion it is described as usually composed of wood. 
It is capable of being moved up and down at the 
will of the attendant.—And if the attendant has no 
will about it but has gone to sleep or is having a 
cheroot outside, is not its vertical action by gravity ? 
—is not its natural motion downward by gravity ?— 
Yes, gravity is the natural force that drags it 
down. I claim for it that in this vertical action it 
is entirely free from the driving mechanism.—That 
is the pith and marrow of your claim, is it not?—No, it 
is not.—Then what is?—The arrangement of trans- 
mitting motion through the jacket to the top 
rolling surface. Free vertical movement of the 
top rolling surface is one of the results flowing 
from that  arrangement.—Will you say that it 
necessarily flows from the subject of your claim ?— 
T cannot add the word or keep it away. It is one 
of the results flowing from it, but there are other 
results named in the specification which may not 
necessarily flow from that arrangement. The machine 
might be badly put together. It does not follow 
that the anu necessarily flows. I cannot say 
that it is a necessary result or otherwise, but it is one 
of the results that flows from the utility of the in- 
vention. Then you claim it only as a result 
of the invention and not as part of it? In Kerr's 
case I think you took the opposite view.—I am not 
aware that free vertical motion was claimed, and 
in speaking of this free vertical action it must be 
taken into consideration that this was a machine 
having free vertical action as against the other 
having no vertical action. I take it for granted that 
in the specification of my machine the spindle is 
not mentioned and in the drawing there is only 
shown a hole in the bow through which a spindle 
might pass. The spindle, itself is not drawn. In 
figure I. there’are dotted lines from the bow to A. 
which represent the spindle and as a matter of fact 
the first Excelsior that came to Ceylon had both 
bow and spindle. (Mr. Browne here read part of 
Mr. Hutsen’s evidence at the last trial.) Witness 
then said:—A few small hand-machines. were 
sold without either bow or spindle for cheapness. 
If the chain of my machine is unhooked the 
rolling surface may drop down to the bottom, 
_or if the tea gets into a lump it may force 
the cap to rise somewhat, but it has no amnto- 
matic action. The mechanical description of it is 
a controllable action vertical or downwards. Descri- 
bing the case or jacket of his model he said:—The case 
or jacket consists of a wooden case with a brass 
frame, to which is fixed a bow or bracket. (Mr. 
Browne here called the witness's attention to the 
description of the jacket given in his specification.) 
In_ figure I, B—the case or jacket enclosing the 
rolling surface—is that part of my model which 
is made of wood. There is no lettering in the 
drawing on that part of my machine which 
in my model is made of brass or metal. The 
drawings indicate that that part of my ma- 
chine which in the model is made of wood is 
adjustable vertically within the metal frame to which 


it is attached: it indicates it by showing the 
slot-holes through which pass the bolts which 


secure the lining to the frame. ‘There is no 
mention of the frame in my specification, se- 
parately from the jacket. There is no mention 


of the materials of which the jacket is to be 
made. I describe them all as the jacket or case. 
Up to the present time our largest machines of this 
make have wooden lining inside as all the machines 
at first were made. The frame round it has never 
been made of wood but of cast-iron. One of the 
objects that influenced me in improving on the 
Standard was, the weight of the jacket resting 
on the table below. The weight of the wood and 
iron composing my Excelsior jacket is from 6 to 
8 ewt., of which the woodwork would weigh about 
24 Ib. The weight of the Standard jacket is 
about 1 cwt.91b. I would explain that the Standard 
(Loolecondura) machine takes a charge of 125 lb. of 
leaf at a time and that the Excelsior takes 300 lb. 
We are comparing a small with a large machine. 
To increase the Loolecondura machine to take 300 lb. 
would cause its present weight to be increased twice 
or three times, and this increased weight would destroy 
the under table in no time. When the Court 
resumed Mr. Jackson said he should like to make 
a little explanation with regard to part of his 
previous evidence. He was then asked whether 
the letter ‘“B” referred in any way to the iron (or 
brass as in the model) frame, and he replied “No,” but he 
wished now to say that he referred to the whole thing as 
being ‘“B.” Continuing his cross-examination he said :— 
The power in my machines is transmitted through the 
pulleys, through the shaft, through the bevel-wheels 
and then through the boss on the bevel-wheel to the 
crank-shafts, and through the jacket to the top surface. 
That is the driving mechanism. The motion is con- 
veyed to the pulley (R) by means of abelt. The power 
is then taken through the driving shaft (Q in the 
plan), then through the bevel-wheels (P and N), 
through tne crankjshaft (M, Land R), K,L, M being 
the three crank pins on the said crank shaft. The 
crank-pin M is inserted in the boss of the 
bevel wheel marked N. The crank pin L tramsmits 
motion to the lower rolling surface marked G. K 
is the upper crank pin which transmits motion 
through the case or jacket to the upper rolling 
surface. Asked what was the furthest object to 
which motion was given in the machine he said:—It 
is difficult to say without seeing the full machine. 
My machine as a whole is a piece of mechanism. 
The crank pin L gives to the lower rolling surface 
G a reciprocating motion. If I remove the upper 
rolling surface of the Excelsior from its bearing I 
may then turn part of the driving mechanism with- 
out moving the under rolling surface at all, or I may 


put the driving mechanism in such a_ position 
that the under surface will not move at 
all. The motion imparted to the under rolling 


surface G is a _ reciprocating motion which 
is obtained by an unique crank-shaft which when 
disconnected from any of its bearings is utterly 
useless.—Is not the motion which this crank-pin 
gives to the lower rolling surface a circular motion, 
suppressed by the lower rolling surface being borne 
in rectilinear guides?—There can be no circular 
motion. It is purely a reciprocating motion.—Does 
a crank give anything but a circular motion ?—The 
crank-pin is doing otherwise just now. (The witness 
illustrated his answer by moving the model). It is mov- 
ing in straight lines revolving in its own axis. An 
uncontrolled crank pin travels round the crank ina 
radius in proportion to the size, but the pin is revolving 
in its own axis.—Does it give a circular motion 
suppressed by these guides, yes or no?—I cannot 
answer the question yes or no. I cannot be 
bullied into using words to suit opponents’ counsel. 
I say that the crank pin transmits a reciprocating 
motion to the lower rolling surface. The motion 
which A (the top rolling surface) receives is a reci- 
procating motion. A reciprocating motion is a motion 
given in straight finan haslevards and forwards. ‘‘A” 
has the same reciprocal motion as what I call the 
case or jacket has.—That reciprocating motion that 
“A” gets is a horizontal motion ?—Horizontal when 
the machine is not charged with leaf, When the 
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machine is charged with leaf it may rise vertically 
under the charge of leaf. The motion transmitted 
to it isa horizontal motion. ‘A’ receives its motion 
from the jacket or case surrounding it—What part 
of the jacket moves ‘ A.”?—I must explain that 
questions arelbeing put to me which I cannot answer 
yes or no —Mr. Browne said hef{would give him every 
opportunity of answering.—We do not make tea- 
rolling machines to run empty. We make them to 
do work and when they are full of leaf this outer 


case or jacket gets worn away on all sides. 
The parts that keep it in position on the 
front and back sides wear away quickly. 


1 cannot say therefore that one side causes it to 
move one way and the other the other way. This 
outer jacket contains a surface and drives it. In 
the model it is the side of the jacket from which 
it moves that propels it forward; the central spindle 
keeping it steady.—I believe you do not claim trans- 
mission of motion by the spindle?—I have got a 
jacket on my body, but I do not describe the sleeves 
and the pockets, but I describe the whole thing as 
the jacket.— Do you or do you not claim trans- 
mission of motion to “A” by the spindle ?—No, 
I do not specify it—In your action against Kerr 
you thoroughly disclaimed that any motion was 
given to “A” by the spindle ?—I cannot remember 
what I said in that action.—Did you not claim there 
that the spindle was simply a guiding rod?—I be- 
lieve I did, as a guiding rod which I believe I 
explained could be so strengthened as to act as a 
driving rod. I also said that in the model there 
was not a particle of horizontal motion communicated 
to the top rolling surface through the vertical shaft 
or spindle.—“‘A” is dependent for horizontal motion 
on what it receives from the jacket. Which 
part of “A” first gets the motion?—It all receives 
motion at one time.—I{ I were to expand the box 
round ‘A’ so as to leave say an inch of an interval 
how would it get its horizontal motion ?—I never 
tried it and won’t try. Is it not the edges of “A” 
that receive the horizontal motion from ‘B” ? 
The whole of “A” receives its horizontal motion 
from the case. The jacket communicates the 
motion to the upper rolling surface “A.” The upper 
surface is contained in the jacket and when the 
jacket moves the eppet surface moves with it. 
—How does the jacket make it move? I cannot 
explain more fully than I have done.—Does “A’”’ 
receive its horizontal motion through its edge or 
sides from the sides of the box or jacket?—I can- 
not explain it more clearly than I have done. The 
jacket or case is part of the machine. It may be 
described as a part of the mechanism or otherwise. 
Motion is transmitted through the jacket to the 
top rolling surface (A) andso far it may be said to be 
art of the driving mechanism. Itnot only drives “A”’ 
but contains the charge of leaf being operated on, 
and it permits of controllablemovement to “A.’— 
Is it part of the driving mechanism for other purposes 
than driving ‘‘A”?—There are no other purposes con- 
nected with the jacket which require driving —The 
only use of what you call the jacket is to drive “A” 
and contain the leaf? Ihave already explained.— 
When what you call the jacket is lifted off the 
crank-pin fia you apply the motor power will the 
lower table move ?—The lower surface will not move 
unless the whole machine is in complete form. I 
have never applied motive power to any incomplete 
machine for the purpose of trying to get it to 
move. Mr. Jackson here remarked that the effect 
would be illustrated by taking the fourth wheel off 
a carriage and then trying to drive home in it, or 
taking a wheel out of a watch, and expecting it to 
go. One of the differences between the Standard 
machine and the Excelsior is that in the Standard 
“A” drives the jacket and in the Excelsior the jacket 
drives “A.” Inthe defendant’s machine the horizontal 
motion of what corresponds to “A” in the Excelsior 
is received from the spindle? That is so, the 
spindle being carried by a double bow or brac- 
ket attached to the cylindrical drum.—In the 
Excelsior ‘‘A” is a perfect working fit to the jacket 
that surrounds it?—‘‘ A” ie placed loosely within the 


jacket and it is a working fit in so far as it can 
be moved freely up and down. In the defen- 
dant’s machine there is an interval of about 
two inches between what corresponds to “A” in 
the Excelsior and the jacket round it. “A” in 
my machine must touch the jacket xound 
it. I have never seen it touch in any of the 
defendant’s machines that I have seen, and I have 
seen seven I think. “A” in my machine in its re- 
ciprocating motion, moves always in the same direction 
to and fro.— When the belt is attached in the defendant’s 
machine to the pulley on the spindle, “A” in it is caused 
to revolve ?—Yes, it revolves inside the cylindrical drum 
on its own axis. If I were to take away the wood- 
work round “A” in the Excelsior as it is 
patented the bow would go with it?—Yes. 
but that is a mere detail of construction.—If 
I were to take away the woodwork and the bow 
with it would not “A” be moved about by the 
metal work?—I have never contemplated such a 
state of things.—‘‘ A” would not in these circum- 
stances have the operation you now design for it ?— 
I do not know what operation ‘‘ A” would have 
inside a box of that nature. I can only give 
my opinion on a machine that is complete. 
I would explain that the jacket consists of the various 
parts of which it is composed. If any one of these 


parts are taken away it would be taking 
away a part of the machine described ag 
the jacket. Witness then proceeded to describe 


whata bearing is. It consists of a piece of turned 
iron, or metal inserted into a hole freely and easily, 
so that the piece of metal may be allowed or may 
have permission to revolve freely in the hole. 
Witness’s attention was called to the second para- 
graph in the specification and he was asked.—Will 
you show on your model the bearing that connects 
the upper crank pin to the top-rolling surface ?—To 
enable me to show this I must refer to the speci- 
fication and drawings. I point out the bearing on 
the model. The specification has the following 
words in it “K LM” are three crank ping on the 
crank shaft, K being attached to the  roll- 
ing surface <A. through the case B. The 
drawing clearly illustrates how this is done. The 
bearing is not directly or immediately attached 
to “A” itself. Yes, I said that the driving mechan- 
ism in the Excelsior is connected directly to the 
jacket at the upper crank-pin by the bearing there.— 
But the metal work of what ycu call the jacket is 
part of the driving mechanism is it not 2—I must speak 
of this asa whole. A pulley is made up of four arms 
and a rim toit. As engineers we speak of a driving 
pulley as a whole piece in the same way as I 
referred to the case or jacket as awhole piece. The 
metal portion is a part of the whole. The metal 
portion and other parts composing the whole may be 
considered a part of the driving mechanism or 
otherwise. One part of the driving mechanism is 
connected with the other by means of the upper 
crank pin “K.” The lining of wood forming part of the 
case or jacket is placed inside the outer frame 
and secured to it by screw bolts. What I haye 
done in my machine is simply that I have described 
a circle through the working of two straight lines. 
If I put a sheet of paper between the upper and 
lower rolling surface and suspend it there free from 
each, a pencil attached to each surface would mark 
straight lines. In the machine as it now stands 
with the mpper driving belt removed the pencil 
would describe a true circle. Jf a sheet of 
paper were put between the two surfaces of 
defendant’s machine independent of each of 
them, and a pencil were attached to each of 
them, each pencil would describe a circle about 6 
inehes. A circle would also be described on a 
sheet of paper put under the horn plate—So that the 
motion of Brown’s machine in every part through- 
out is rotatory ?—It is not rotatory or rather it is 
rotatory and eccentric. The two surfaces of the 
Excelsior move in straight lines at right angles 
through each other. (Mr. Browne said that in the 
defendant’s machine the upper rolling surface in 
motion was about one-third of a circle he thought 
behind the lower.) In your{machine as patented did 
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“A” voll a single leaf of tea ?—No single leaf of 
tea could have been rolled without “ A.’ That 
is the same as saying that no part of the leaf 
could be rolled unless the machine were com- 
plete. If I were to shut the bottom of the 
acket holding the leaf so as to convert it into a 
ee and set the machine at work it would not roll 
the leaf, The friction necessary to impart a 
rollor twist to the tea leaf is obtained in the 
Excelsior by two superposed rolling surfaces, these 
two surfaces being made of a shape so as to utilize 
as far as possible the friction given from the surfaces 
to the charge of leaf being operated on. The upper 
surface therefore not only is made heavy to give 
the necessary pressure on the leaf being rolled, but 
it will be seen from the drawing that it is 
hollowed out on the under side to make it act as the 
upper xolling surface.—Is it more than a weight on 
the tea?—It is a rolling surface.--If the jacket were 
raised in height so as to contain a weight of tea 
equal to the weight of ‘A’? would the machine roll 
any tea?—The leaf would be partially rolled. It 
would not be a successful tea rolling machine be- 
cause the charge of leaf in such a deep case could 
not get all turned over during the process of 
rolling. We are now substituting convex caps 
for the concave ones. That is to effect better cir- 
culation of the leaf. In using the concave caps in 
the machine as patented I did not find that when 
the lid was not occasionally raised the tea blocked 
in the box and stopped the working of the machine. 
Nor did I find that it stopped the partial rolling of 
the tea. I never knew it doing so to such an extent 
that it actually stopped the motor power. Of course if 
the motive power is not sufficient to drive the machine 
when charged with leaf and the full pressure applied, 
I could easily understand the whole thing stopping. 
Would an 18 ft. by 2 ft. 6 waterwheel give sutticient 
motive power with a plentiful supply of water? I 
could not say without trying the actual experiment or 
working out the actual power of the wheel. The 
horsepower required is in proportion to the 
pressure applied on the leaf, the quantity of leaf in 
the machine and the speed at which the machine 
is driven. One horsepower will turn the machine at 
a very slow speed. Ten horsepower would drive the 
machine at an excessive speed if applied toit. The 
words in our catalogue are ‘‘about 4 horsepower 
would drive the machine but it is always desirable 
to have a good margin in motive power.’ My object 
in suggesting that margin is based on the principle 
that if you give a horse a full load to pull on the 
street every day you will soon kill the horse. Thesame 
thing will arise with an engine or other motor if it 
is too small or too light for the work. I have known 
a nominal six-horsepower engine as made and supplied 
by Marshall, Sons & Co., England, running three of 
our Exceisiors in India; I have no actual expe- 
rience in Ceylon of how many machines one of 
these engines will drive. A nominal six-horsepower 
machine may develop an effective 18-horsepower or 
24 if you like. So that these three Excelsior rollers 
you mentioned had from 5 to 8 effective horse- 
power each to work them? I did not say that the 
engine was not doing other work. I cannot there- 
fore say what effective horsepower was imparted to 
each of the rollers. I should say between 3 and 5 
horsepower in proportion to the work being done. 
The horsepower required depends upon the size of the 
machine, its constructiou, and length of stroke. I have 
seen several of Mr. Brown’s machines at work and 
so far as [know they are uniform in size. I really can 
not give the power for them any more than I can give 
the power for my own machine. In this connection 
T would like to explain that the triple-action roller 
is about equivalent in size to ow: Universal or second 
size Excelsior, and I should say at a guess takes the 
same power to drive it. Haye you known instances 
where estates have sold off your machine and re- 
placed them by defendants? I kuow of one estate 
in which three of our Excelsiors were not sold but 
ermoved to another estate belonging to the same 
Company. I have not ascertained the reason for 
that, although I have an idea. Was the vertical 
motion of “ A” first applied by you in the Excelsior 


to tea rolling machinery? Does this question refer 
to Ceylon or all over the world? It refers to an 
answer in Jackson v. Kerr. Mr. Jackson—I wag 
the first to use free vertical movement to the upper 
rolling surface free from the mechanism operating 
it. Had Kinmond in 1877 patented a machine in 
which the upper table had a traversing motion 
and vertical motion and descended automatically 


within the jacket surrounding it? He has in 
India. I cannot define free vertical motion 
as a principle. There is nothing new. in 


principle discovered now-a-days or very seldom dis- 
covered, Is it aiprinciple or is it not? It may be a 
principle. I will admit for argument’s sake that it is 
a principle. I am aware that a patent cannot be 
obtained for a principle. Is not free vertical motion 
of the upper rolling surface the object of your patent 
and the driving of the upper rolling surface by the 
jacket the means of obtaining it? My claim is 
“the arrangement of transmitting motion &e.” 
as in my _ specification, stopping at the words 
“surrounding it.” The free vertical motion to 
the top rolling surface is permitted by the arrange- 
ment described in the claim. Why did you take the 
trouble to specify one of the results? I cannot 
give any reason beyond this that the claim 
is clear and distinct and one of the results is given. 
I drive my jacket directly from the driving mechanism. 
The jacket is a part driven right from the crank 
pin or through the crank pin. The driving mechan- 
ism of the Hxcelsior roller may be said to end at 
the upper crank pin “K” which transmits the motion 
to the top rolling surface “A.” It may therefore be 
said that the jacket is really not any part of the 
driving mechanism, but is a part driven by the 
mechanism. Do you claim to have patented the 
usual means of converting circular into reciprocating 
motion? Mr. Jackson—I object to the question on 
the ground that an importer is deemed an inventor 
in Ceylon. I therefore cannot disclose what IT may 
or may not Lave ups iented: 

Mr. Brownr:—Oh I am referring to the Ey i 
Mr. Jackson.— That ’s a different ine, Withee 
to that I refer to my third claim in the specifica- 
tion. And does it—the third claim—patent the usual 
means of converting circular into reciprocating motion? 
If it did that, sir, I would not have taken out a patent or 
applied for one. I applied for a patent for an 
arrangement, new at the time, for doing so. That was 
part of the invention described in my specification 
and illustrated by the drawing. 

In reply to_his counsel Mr. Jackson said:—The 
jacket of my Excelsior is the last part of my machine 
airectly moved by the driving mechanism.” Its office 
is to keep the upper rolling surface in position and 
carry it with it. Really that is the invention which 
I claim. Free vertical movement is one of the 
objects I had in view in making the inven- 
tion but } it is not the subject. It wags 
by detaching the driving mechanism from the 
upper rolling surface of the Standard and attachin 
it to the jacket in the Excelsior that I liberated 
the upper rolling surface so as to allow it 
free vertical motion under control. Vertical motion 
is part of a process rather than a principle 
In my model here of the Excelsior the wooden 
lining of the jacket is carried down past the iron 
eae ust uot gt contact with the lowering rolling 
surface. ook away the ini 
charge of leaf or part ‘Of it outa mens 


he ould escape. (Mr 
Withers.—Then you would have to cl : : 
of your machine to a SF ee 


“tea waster’ ins 
‘“tea-roller.”’) To hold a large charge at legtidtes - 
operation and receive the energy communicated tS 
it for the purposes it is intended to serve my jack t 
of course ought to be well braced up any i ‘ 
In the Excelsior machine I was ee, 
bow through which a guiding rod Was passed, whicl 
guiding rod is used in the Excelsior for the purp 6 
of raising and lowering the surface «A within 
the jacket “ B.” I could raise the surface “A sofa 
as to enable me to feed the leaf underneath T 
could see the leaf being operated on through ‘the 
hopper which enabled me to charge the maohitie. 
The bow in the Excelsior as shown in the 
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model and asmade in the machines we supply carries 
the central spindle which acts as a transmitter of 
vertical movement and a guiding rod. The size of 
this spindle is a mere question of degree. It could 
readily be made twice or three times its diameter 
within the meaning of my specification and drawings, 
in which case the upper rolling surface “ A” if 
made the least thing smaller on the sides would 
become a driving rod as well as for the other pur- 
poses stated. Inthe triple action rolling machine we 
have a bow similarly attached to the jacket as in 
the Excelsior. This bow permits of free vertical 
movement to the top rolling surface for the same 
purposes as explained in the Excelsior machine. 
The central spindle is made somewhat thicker 
and stronger than in the Excelsior, is carried by the 
bow in proportionately enlarged bearings. A small 
piece is taken off the outer edge of the rolling 
surface, consequently freeing such rolling surface 
from actual contact with the jacket. The central 
spindle therefore serves in this case the double pur- 
pose of carrying the top rolling surface in the same 
path with the jacket, which is practically the same 
thing as done in the Excelsior. The jacket of the 
triple action machine is carried on two crank pins 
which support the jacket in the same way as a 
beam and scale is supported in the centre. If these 
outriggers or horn-plates, or bearings as I call them 
were taken away there would be nothing to prevent 
the upper surface getting off its horizontal path. 
In a similar way with reference to the Excelsior 
the jacket or upper surface is supported in the centre 
at one side. To obtain a true horizontal path of 
the upper surface I use two horn-plates or bearings. 
The object obtained by the use of the horn-plates 
or bearings in the triple-action machine is equivalent 
to what I use in my Excelsior. In the Hxcelsior 
roller there is a vertical crank shaft at one side 
of the machine. In the defendant’s machme there 
is the same thing. Im the Excelsior roller the upper 
pin of the crank shaft is coupled direct to the 
jacket. In defendant’s machine it is precisely the 
same thing. In the Excelsior machine the surface 
“A” has a traversing motion over the lower surface 
exactly the same as the jacket surrounding it. In 
defendants’ machine it is precisely the same thing. 
Tf I moved the upper crank-pin from its connection 
wlth the jacket in defendants’ machine, the upper 
rolling surface would not operate. I took out my 
patent for the Standard some six to seven years 
before the litigation with Kinmond who sought to 
have my patent revoked because it comprised an 
invention of his (Kinmond’s). I was in London during 
all that litigation. I didnot advise it and I objected 
to it. The Loolecondura Standard is the only one 
ever supplied to Ceylon. I was not aware of the 
existence of that name plate on the Loolecondura 
machine until the models were brought into the 
Court, the machines being sold direct by the manu- 
facturers in England. I discovered the existence of 
this name-plate by observing in Court the word 
“Kinmond” inscribed on the defendants’ model. 
I then ascertained on enquiry that this Loolecondra 
machine had this name-plaie. The model Standard 
now in Court was made by Marshall, Sons & Co. 
Gainsborough, soon after my patent was taken out 
in India and before the litigation with Mr. 
Kinmond, It was exhibited at the Paris Hx- 
hibition and that was its first journey from 
England. The inscription appearing on the model 
Standard here I ave never thought of re- 
moving or altering in any way. The patent num- 
ber on it is my India patent number. Mr. Jack- 
son afterwards proceeded to explain that the hop- 
per in hig machine served also the purpose of a 
ventilator. In the Standard there was scarcely any 
yentilution, this want of ventilation being remedied 
in the new arrangement embodied in the Excelsior. 

By Mr. Browns.—There was nothing said about 
ventilation in the specification. With regard to the 
defendants’ machine there may be improved ventila- 
tion or otherwise in proportion to the amount of space 
cut away. Although the hopper is not named as a 
ventilator in my specification the improved ventila- 
tion obtained in the Excelsior was very quickly dis- 


covered. During my present visit to Ceylon I have 
been advising that the caps in the Excelsior should be 
ventilated, there being nothing new or patentable 
over what had been disclosed in the Excelsior. I 
have taken two and a half inches off the onter edge 
of the rolling surface extending to within a few in- 
ches of the four corners of the toprolling surface “A.” 
I have also advised that top rolling surface “A” 
should as far as possible be made a perforated 
plate throughout. 

Mr. Water Lamont of Messrs. Walker, Sons & Co., 
Ltd., was then examined:—I am a mechanical engi- 
neer and served my apprenticeship in the establish- 
men of John Lawson & Co., mechanical engineers. 
Glasgow. I was a little over five years with them. 
I went afterwards to Lees, Anderson & Co. marine 
engineers, Glasgow. I was in their drawing office for 
about twoyears. After leaving them I went to Messrs. 
Carruthers & Alley Glasgow. There I was engaged 
in designing machine tools, engines &. I was there 
for about two years. I came to Ceylon in 1872 as an 
engineer to John Walker & Co., Kandy. Iam still 
with the company. For about 8 years I was con- 
stantly travelling about estates in Ceylon erecting 
estate machinery. The first tea-roller that I re- 
member of was imported by my firmabout 1877. It 
consisted of three fiuted rollers working two under- 
neath and one on top like a mangle, and the tea to 
be rolled in it was put into a bag. The pressure of 
the upper rollers asit turned round rolled the leaf 
in the bag. About 1877 was about the commencement 
of the teaindustry in Ceylon. That kind of machine 
I have described was not asuccess and was sent back 
again. There were several bag-rolling machines in 
use about 1879. The first tea-rolling machine which 
was brought into Ceylon in which the tea was 
rolled inside a jacket was the Loolecondra estate 
Standard. That, I think, was in 1879. I saw it 
shortly after it was erected. The model exhibited 
is an accurate model of the Standard. The 
Standard is the only one of its kind that I 
have eeen in Ceylon. In 1881 I became manager of 
the Colombo Ironworks and in that year my firm 
imported the first of Mr. Jackeon’s machines cailed 
the Universal roller which is merely a smaller 
ddition of the Excelsior. That Universal was sent 
upto Windsor Forest estate. Shortly after that my 
firm were appointed Mr. Jackson’s agents in Ceylon 
for his machines. Our firm has manufactured about 
500 of the Economic roller and imported about 300. 
Of the Excelsior claes we have manufactured about 
20 I shouid think, and we have imported about 120, Of 
Mr. Jackson’s machines embodying the principle of the 
Excelsior we have mannfactured and imported about 
800 altogether. In 1881 before this patent was taken 
out the most advanced kind of roller in Oeylon was 
the Standard. He then pointed out the correspond- 
ing parts in the Standard and Excelsior and 
the difference in the method of driving the top 
surfaces. In the Standard machine the upper rolling 
surface is the driven surface and js connected direct 
to the crank-shaft through a connecting rod. In 
the Excelsior the jacket is connected to the crank- 
shaft, and has the surface A free to vertical move- 
ment.* Before the Excelsior was patented I had 
not seen in Ceylon any tea roller in which the 
driving mechanism was attached to the jacket 
direct, and carried the upper surface with it. 
The reverse is the case in the Standard. Before 
the Excelsior there was no machine in Oeylon in which 
the upper surface was free to vertical movement. 
Could a practical workman with the Standard be- 
fore him as a model construct the Excelsior without 
using his inventive faculties ss distinguished from 
his faculties as » mechanician? No. One of the advav- 
tages in the Excelsior machine is that it is much 
more ‘‘get-at-able.” The leaf is easily fed into the 
machine and there is no danger or not so much 
danger to the attendant feeding it as in the Stan- 
dard. The case or jecket is off the lower table in 
the Excelsior, so that there is less friction in 
driving and the oil used in lubricating the 
machine is kept clear from the rolling surface. Lab- 
our would be economised in the Excelsior. It would 
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require two coolies to feed the Standard machine for 
one cooly to feed the Excelsior. The pressure of the leaf 
is more easily controlled in the Excelsior than in the 
Standard. You cannot see the leaf being worked in 
the Standard roller, but you can in the Excelsior. That 
in wy opinion is a distinct advantage in the Exoelsior. 
There is no ventilation or very little in the Standard 
and in the Excelsior there is ventilation between 
the hopper and the cap—through the feeding mouth. 
It is much better ventilated. Bofore the Hxcel- 
sior no machine in Oeylon had the distinct 
advantages I have enumerated. He then proceeded 
to refer to the parts of the defendant’s machine 
which in his opinion corresponded to the parts in 
the Excelsior. The cap or upper ralling surface 
in defendant’s machine corresponds with the cap of 
the Excelsior. It has free vertical motion in the 
same way. The jacket in defendant’s machine cor- 
responds with the jacket in the Excelsior machine. 
The jacket in the Excelsior is the whole jacket— 
the wooden lining with the metal frame. I point out 
the bow of the jacket. The bow is part of the jacket. 
The jacket is the wooden lining, metal frame and 
the bow. When I speak of the jacket of the 
defendant’s machine I mean the frame, lining, and 
bow which I point out. The hornplates are part 
of it—cast with it. All these parts constitute the 
jacket. In the defendant’s machine the jacket is 
driven through the crank pin to which it is 
attached. In the defendants’ machine the jacket 
carries the top rolling surface; the bow of the jacket 
carries the upper rolling surface. If the crank pin in 
the jacket of defendants’ machine were taken away 
the upper rolling surface would not roll over tbe 
lower surface. The common advantage in both 
machines arising from that arrangement is the 
vertical movement of the upper rolling surface free 
from the mechanism driving the machine. Ags an 
expert do you consider that the arrangement of 
transmitting motion to the top-rolling surface through 
the can or jacket surrounding it which is the inveation 
the plaintiff claims, is adopted by the defendant in 
his machine? Yes I consider they are both identical. 
—Yes, our firm have sold several machines of the 
Excelsior type to the Commerciai Oompany. 
Cross-examined :—Our firm are Jackson’s agents, 
working torprofit. Our firm is now converted into a 
limited Company of which I am a shareholder. Our 
firm sell the Excelsior, Economic, and the Rapid tea 
rollers as well as others. Iam not the patentee of 
any of these but I took out a patent for a roller 
after the style of the Economic which is also 
sold by my firm. I took out a patent for a roller 
without considering Mr. Jackson’s specification very 
much and afterwards I found out that this patent in- 
fringed Mr. Jackson’s Excelsior in some particulars. We 
manufacture it under a license from Mr.Jackson. Then as 
a shareholder and patentee you have a personal mone- 
tary interest in this case? There is no harm in 
stating that? Oh! I don’t know. If Mr. Jackson 
loses his case we (my firm) will not have to pay any 
more royalty for the Hconomic, As a mechanical 
engineer I say that what I call the jacket in the Hx. 
colsior is part of the driven machanism of the machine, 
It cannot be part of the driving mechanism. What is 
driven may drive. It carries the cap round with it; 
it drives the cap. As regardsthe cap it is not part 
of the driving mechanism of the machine. It docs 
not drive itself. You cannot work the lower table un- 
less what I call the jacket is connected with the 
crank pin at the top. The jacket does not help to 
drive the lower surface, When the jacket is con- 
nected with the upper crank pin it does not holp 
to drive the lower surface. Unless the jacket is 
connected withthe upper crank pin the machine as 
&® whole cannot roll tea. If the jacket were taken 
off the machine we would have to put another 
bearing on the upper crank pin, in order to make 
the lower table work as it is now working. That 
bearing would be attached to the bar. What kind 
of motion is transmitted to ‘‘A”? A reciprocating 
motion. Tho motion comes from the crank On 
your oath does not A” receive its motion di- 


reotly from the inside of the jacket “B'"? What 
directly touches ‘‘A” to move it in its recipro- 
cating motion? It touches the side of the bor 
and the spindle. Assuming that Mr. Jackson dia- 
claims that the spindle gives ‘“‘A” any part of 
its reciprocating motion then it is the side of the 
box or lining that moves it? Assuming that, yes. In 
making the machines there 1s a space of about one 
eighth of an inch between “A” and tne lining—just 
enough to letit move up and down easily. I have 
seen Mr. Jsckeon’s machine working many times. 
As the machine moves the side cf ‘ A” touches 
the wooden lining furthest from tho direction to 
which it is moving. In manufacturing machines 
under Jackeon’s Excelsior patent we do not make the 
spindle strong enough to impart horizontal motion to 
“A” J have seen only one of detendant’s machines 
at work and that was on some estate ia Dikoya. In 
the workivg of the plaintiffs’ model of defeutant’s ma- 
chine the cap does not touch the lining surrounding 
it. Icannot say whether it did so in the machine 
I sawat work, Itis abouta yearago since I saw 
that machine ia Dikoya, A year ago we knew it 
was probable that the plaintiff would come to Oeylon 
to institute this action, but I did not then examine 
defendant’s machine to see whether it touched as 
described. I am the managing engineer of the firm. 
As en ongineer I say that the horn-plates in 
defendant’s machine are equivalent to the bearings “F’ 
in the Excelsior on which the bar “ H” rests and slides. 
The hornplates of defendant’s machine simply rest and 
slide on the slide plate, They are tied down by the 
crank-pin. Ip the Excelsior the bar E is held in 
the bearing ‘‘F” so that it cannot jump out. If I 
were to substitute for F in the Excelsior straight 
bearings like those on the defendant’s machine, the 
machine could not be worked because the crank- 
pin would pull the jacket about in different direo- 
tions for want of the guide. Is there a difference 
between the hornplates in defendant’s machine and 
the bearings F in the Excelsior? There is a dis- 
tinction. ‘The beating F in the Excelsior machine 
carries up the jacket and guides it preventing the 
lining of the jacket from touching the lower sur- 
face of the table. The hornplates in the defendant’s 
machine does the same thing—it prevents the lining — 
from touching the lower rolling surface. They rub 
differently. The plaintifi’s bearings guide the motion 
rectillinearly and the defendants’ horizontally so that 
the upper part of the machines shall not oscillate. 
The functions of the bearings and the hornplantes in the 
two machines are not therefore the same. You could 
not substitute each for the other in the respective 
machines and make the machines work. The motion 
of each part of the Excelsior is rectillinear and of 
the defendant’s machine, eccentric. 

Re-ecamined.—I said in answer to Mr. Browne 
that the jacket when connected with the upper 
crank pin does not help to drive the lower sure 
face. Asked what does it do? He replied,—It 
takes the power from the orank shaft and drives 
the upper surface. That which gives the motion to 
the jacket gives the motion also to that which 
is inside the jacket. Motion is given directly 
by the crank to “A” through the jacket. If I removed 
the horo plates from the defendants’ machine the 
machine would very soon go to pieces. 

Mr. Frepertck Macuire deposed:—-I am a 
mechanical engineer and have had _ considerable 
experience of tea machinery in India, Ceylon and 
Jaya as well as in the north of Ireland. I was an 
engineer on tea estates in India. I have been in 
charge of Mr. Jackson’s Standard, Excelsior, and 
Rapid Rollers in India. I have put these machines 
up and taken them to pieces. The model of the 
Standard in Court is, so fax as I see, exactly the 
same as the ones I have experience of in India 
except in some little details. I have seen the triple- 
action roller in operation often in Ceylon and the 
model in Court seems to be accurate. In most of 
the cases I have seen, it was worked without the 
belt connecting the cap and the crank spindle. I 
haye xead the specification of the Hxcelsior and 
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studied the drawings, and the model in Court illus- 
trates that machine in every essential particular. 
I consider that the Excelsior has the invention 
specified, the arrangement of transmitting motion to 
the top rolling surface through the case or jacket 
surrounding it. In no other class of tea machine have I 
seen that invention except in the defendant's 
machine and Law & Davidson’s. I do not know 
when the latter was made but I have seen it in 
Ceylon. No workman with the Standard before him 
could have constructed either the Excelsior or triple- 
action rollers, if he had not a knowledge of machine 
designing. He then described the differences between 
the Standard and the Excelsior in view of the inyen- 
tion claimed, and said:—The first and principal 
advantage in the Excelsier over the Standard is the 
method for transmitting motion through the jacket 
to the upper rolling surface, because, in the first place, 
it enables the upper rolling surface to be lifted, and 
also it enables the machine to be filled by the at- 
tendant standing in front of the machine instead of, 
in the older machine, having to mount to the top of 
the roller. Another advantage due to thismethod of 
transmitting motion to the top rolling surface is that 
the machine can be cleaned easier. Then again it 
dispenses with oiling above the upper rolling surface. 
I consider that another advantage in the Excelsior 
over the Standard is that it is a much simpler 
machine to make; it costs less and does more work. 
The invention or improved arrangement claimed is, as 
regards the Standard, anovel oneand is the reverse of 
whatobtains in the Standard. In the Standard the up- 
per-rolling surfaceis connected directly to the driving 
gear of the machine. In the Excelsior the jacket 
is connected directly to the driving gear, carrying 
the upper-rolling surface with it. Having regard 
to the specification and drawings and the model of 
the Excelsior before the Court, I consider that the 
case or jacket as specified in the specification 
and drawings is as follows:—First, the outer 
rim, secondly the lining of the jacket, and 
thirdly, the bow or bracket. All those constitute 
the jacket together with the bolts and screws that 
hold these together. The arrangement of transmit- 
ing motion claimed by the plaintiff exists in the 
defendant’s machine. The jacket in defendant’s 
machine consists in the same way as in the plain- 
tiffs machine of the same three parts, the casing 
(the iron framework), the lining of the jacket, and 
the bow or bracket, the whole jacket being con- 
nected directly with the main driving gear—the 
crank—the same as in the plaintiff's machine. The 
horn-plates in my opinion are parts of the jacket 
in the defendant’s machine, serving the purpose of 
carrying the weight off the jacket and thereby 
preventing friction by scraping or rubbing on the 
lower rolling surface. The horn-plates in defen- 
dant’s machine are mechanical equivalents to 
the sliding rod in the bearings of the Excelsior. 
More correctly speaking the horn-plates correspond 
with the rodin the other machine, and the bearings 
in the plaintiff's machine correspond with the 
bearings in the defendant's machine. In the 
Excelsior with a full charge of leaf and the top 
rolling surface run up as far as it can go and full 
pressure on, it is the jacket which carries the top 
rolling surface. According to the specification; in 
my opinion Mr. Jackson is certainly not tied down 
to making the central spindle of any diameter or 
strength; nor is he tied down to making a light or 
strong bearing in the bow or bracket in which it works. 
Nor is he tied down by the specification to making 
the upper rolling surface a working fit to the lining ofthe 
jacket. In the Excelsior and triple action rollers the 
jackets are driven but they drive what is in them. They 
might be considered drivers as well of the caps within 
them. The only thing that is really new in the 
defendant’s machine is that the upper rolling surface 
revolves, which it does not in the plaintiff's; that 
is to say that it revolves on it own axis. 
Gross-examined by Mr. Brownr.—I_ worked on no 
tea estate in the north of Ireland. (Smiles.) I sup- 
jose that like myself when you were in Ireland you 
faaed a great deal more of Jackson’s Te Down than 
Jackson's tew roller ? Lneyer heard of one or the other. 


I began my tea roller experience in the colonies. I 
served an apprenticeship as a mechnical engineer, 
was for six years with Messrs. Wm. Ewart & Sons, 
Belfast, and then went to Davidson & Co., Belfast, 
my present employers. I went to Davidson about 
1888 and I was about four months in their works. 
I came to the colonies in the beginning of 1889— 
first to Ceylon, then to India (where I was six or 
eight months), back to Ceylon. then to Java (where 
I was about six weeks) and then back to Ceylon, 
where I am now. Nearly all the time TI ‘have 
been working for Messrs. Davidson. When 
not working for them I haye been working 
for others, putting up and looking after machin- 
ery. Messrs. Davidson are Sirocco manufacturers. 
I do not consider the Commercial Company as rivals 
of my employers as regards Siroccos. ‘At the re- 
cent Exhibition the Commercial Company exhibited 
a machine which they called a dessicator. I do 
not think that Company import desiccators. I think 
they are manufactured locally. As far as I know 
they sell them. They are in the same line of busi- 
ness as my employers. I have studied mechanics as 


a science in schools in Belfast for three or four. 


years, and I am still studying. I have seen defen- 
dants’ roller on Mr. Dobree’s Dikoya estate. I 
have also seen it working without a belt on Ardlaw 
tea estate. I have also seen it on Waltrim and 
Mayflower estates. I cannot remember any more. 
I do not know anything about Law & Davidson’s 
machine. Mr. Jackson does not claim any special 
means for the object he had in view. The 
transmitting of motion through the case or jacket 
may be obtained in different ways. Mr. Jackson’s object 
as far as I understand is to give the upper rolling sur- 
face the same motion as is received by the case or 
jacket surrounding it, at the same time allowing the 
upper rolling free vertical movement. In theStandard 
the jacket of the upper rolling surface moved in the 
same direction with great disadvantages. One of the 
differences between the Standard and the Excelsior isthat 
in the latter the upper rolling surface has free vertical 
motion which it had not in the Standard. The other dif- 
ferences are those I have already particularised. The 
sole or only object of Mr. Jackson was not to obtain 
free vertical motion in the upper rolling surface. 
That is not in the fore-front of his claim, but follows 
the transmission of motion &c., I cannot sa 
what his principal object was. His claim if 
suppose is a particular means and a particular 
object. The means is the method of transmitting 
the motion and one of the objects obtained 
is the release of the upper-rolling table. Jackson 
in my opinion does not claim to patent free vertical 
movement to the upper rolling surface, but it is a 
natural consequence of the first part of his claim. 
(Mr. Withers interposed an objection to the effect 
that this was trenching on a matter of law. It was 
for the judge to decide what the invention was). I 
suppose that the clause ‘‘ whereby, &c.’”’ was added to 
make the claim more distinct and simpler. The relation 
between the two machines as regards looseness (in 
the jacket and upper-rolling surface) is different. 
In the Standard the case or jacket is driven by the 
four sides of the upperrolling surface when the 
machine is working. In the Hxcelsior the upper 
rolling surface is driven by the jacket and is in- 
directly connectedto it. Is the jacket of the Standard 
driven by all four sides of the upper rolling surface 
at one and the sametime? It would be hard to 
say how it is driven during any one second or 
instant when it is working. When pressure is on 
the leaf may roll it on all four sides. In practice 
with leaf I could not tell yon which side touched it 
instantaneously; the bottom table might push the 
jacket to any side. J cannot remember the space 
between the jacket and upper rolling surface in 
the Standard. In Jackson’s the space is about the 
sixteenth of an inch to allow the upper rolling sur- 
face to work up and down—what you may call a 
working fit. In the Standard the jacket was always 
loose. In the Excelsior the upper rolling surface is 
loose to a certain extent but not in the 
same way as in the other. In the Excelsior the 
upper rolling surface theugh loose in the jacket is 
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| 
suspended -from that part of the jacket called the 
bow. In working the sixteenth of an inch is not 
preserved on all sides. One side or more of the 
lining of the jacket is usually in direct contact with 
the upper-rolling surface. It is the inside of the 
lining that touches. I have seen some of Jackson’s 
machines in which he has cut away the sides of the 
upper rolling surface for purposes of ventilation. The 
corners are always left and the contact is between 
the corners and the wooden lining. .The-motion 
which the lining gives to the upper rolling surface is 
a knock or push. It is first knocked on one side and 
then on the other. I have heard the knock on the 
side of Jackon’s machine when working. When I 
have geen the defendant’s machine at work, I have 
never heard or seen the sides of the lining strike the 
upper rolling surface. Defendant's upper rolling sur- 
face receives its horizontal motion from the spindle 
and bracket. To constitute mechanism must 
not two or more bodies be so connected that their 
motion depends on each other through cinematical 
principles alone? I think that means that two or 
connected by some mechanical 


more parts are 
principles, one following the other throughout the 
train. I think that is what is meant although I 


never heard the word cinematical before. (Mr. Brownn: 
—Quite right. He then quoted the meaning of the 
word from Webster’s Dictionary.) I have studied 
the introduction to mechanics but not under that 
name. He then traced the chain of mechanism in 
Jackson’s machine and said it ends directly in the 
jacket. Betore the end of the train it transmits 
motion. One chain of mechanism may transmit 
motion at various points throughout its length. The 
first point may either be considered a driving ox 
driven point. he very first point is driven from the 
shafting that drives it. The train of mechanism is the 
series of pieces which transmit motion from the driving 
point to the working part or through them to the 
ultimate object which is driven only. In the Hx- 
celsior the lower rolling surface is one of the se- 
ries of pieces of its mechanism—one of the working 
parts. If the guides were not under the lower roll- 
ing surface of the Excelsior machine might not 
work asit would not be complete. If the guide bars of 
the upper rolling surface were away, the upper rolling 
surface would work,but I do not think you would have a 
chance of fiuding out whether it would be in rec- 
tillinear lines because the machine would break 
up. If you took out the crank pin or sliding bar of 
an engine you would probably be lying on the floor 
before you knew where you were. (Shown defendant's 
model of plaintiff's machine. I suppose it is work- 
ing asa modelall right. Ifthe guide bar of the upper 
rolling surface were taken out in the model as is 
now done, the machine being incomplete would not wor k. 
I never tried the experiment before ona model. If I 
were to take out the same part in the Excelsior jacket 
would it work? If you take anything at all from any 
of the machines they would not work. The machine 
would not be complete; it would not be Jackson’s 
machine. It would probably smash up. The engine 
would be pulling the machine. It would not work for 
the same reason that an engine would not work if you 
take away the crank pin. The principal function of 
the sliding bar of Jackson’s machine is to carry 
the weight of the jacket. The bearing under the 
Pepe in defendants’ machine would carry the 
weight of the jacket. The bearings in which the grind- 
ing bar rests in plaintiff's machine contain the guiding 
bar as well as support it. InJackson’s machine the 
bearings not only support the weight of the jacket 
but they also act as a guide. In defendant’s 
machine not only an equivalent to bear up the weight 
of the jacket but an extra guide is supplied. In the 
aN machine they guide it in rectilineax and 

orizontal motion They make it take rectilinear 
In the defendant’s machine the horn-plates 
and bearings guideit into a horizontal motion. 
They keep it from oscillating. They have no 
other function as directors of motion than that. 

Re-examined.—I have seen the upper rolling sar- 
face lifted right out of the case or jacket surround- 
ing it while the machine was working, so 
that no part of the ling was at any giyon 

bo 


motion. 


moment in contact with it, The jacket still 
carries the upper rolling surface. Motion was then 
principally transmitted by the bow to the jacket. 
The spindle might have helped a little. 

Mr. ©. A. Hurson, Colombo, deposed :—I am a 
mechanical engineer and have been practising my 
profession for about 22 years, 64 years of that period 
being in Ceylon. I have seen the Standard, Excelsior, 
and Triple-Action Rollers working, and I have erected 
the Excelsior and Triple-Action machines. I have 
read the specification of the Excelsior patent, and I 
consider the jacket of the Excelsior tobe the metal 
frame, the woodenlining and the bracket. The fact 
of the bow being attached to the frame instead of 
the wooden lining I look upon as a mere matter of 
detail. The model I believe to be the same as 
the working machine. Certainly motion is trans- 
mitted through the jacket. In the Standard the 
upper rollin surface is driven direct from 
the shaft hy the connecting rod, while the 
jacket slides on it; but in the Excelsior it is the 
jacket that is driven direct and the rolling surface 
slides inside of it. The jacket in the Excelsior car- 
ries the cap with it, and in the defendant’s machine 
the upper rolling surface is moved by the jacket. I 
call the jacket in the defendant’s machine the cylin- 
drical box and the various parts pertaining to it. I 
consider the whole thing, including the bow or bracket 
to be the jacket. In the defendants’ machine the 
action is the same. ‘he jacket drives the top rolling 
surface. I know Law & Davidson’s machine. There 
the upper surface is not quite free to move up and 
down. It resembles the Excelsior in the fact that 
the jacket moves about while the toprolling surface 
is carried by the jacket and is left free to rise and 
fall. I think I saw Law & Davidson’s machine in 
1886—a long time after the Excelsior. 

Cross-examined.—A. case was threatened, I think, but 
so far as I know Mr. Jackson has not taken action 
against Davidson. I gave evidence as to facts in the 
case Brown, Rae & Co., Hatton, vs. Harcourt Skrine. 
I was called there as a mechanical engineer to prove 
that I had examined the machine erected by the 
plaintiffs for the defendants.—In that case you gave 
it as your opinion “that the motor has been erected ina 
correct and substantial manner and that it is at the 
present moment, able to develop its maximum effi- 
ciency’ ?—Yes. (Mr.Browne, inreply to the District 
Judge, said that in that case the District Judge held 
that it was very clear that the machine was not 
properly erected by the plaintiffs and was practi- 
cally useless. He read from the judgment.) 
I have never heard what the Judg ound, 
but I know that Brown, Rae & Co. got all the money 
theyclaimed. At one time I was employed by the Com- 
mercial Company ; they brought me to Ceylon.—And 
dismissed you afterwards ?—We never settled that 
point. I say they did dismiss me and they say that 
they did not. I describe the whole thing as the 
jacket, and its function is to roll the tea leaf. It 
does that by moving the leaf across the bottom 
rolling surface and causing the leaf to turn over 
and rub partly on the top rolling surface and partly 
on the sides. What I call the jacket is part of the 
driving mechanism of the machine; it drives the 
top rolling surface backwards and forwards over 
the leaf. It also acts as a bearing for the triple 
crank-shaft and thereby keeps the crank-shaft 
in position. If the crank-shaft were not kept in 


position thereby the crank shaft would not 
work. I can transmit motion from one crank. 
shaft to another by means of ‘a belt. In the 


defendant’s machine motion is transmitted from the 
driving crank-shaft to the guiding crank-shaft by the 
jacket. Hither of them would do it; at present both 
do it. If either were taken off, the part of the maching 
that was left would work. (Shown model.) That 
machine is so badly made that it won’t work. As a 
mechanical engineer and I have seen it done thouech not 
with the defendants’ machine, Isay thatif the jacket of 
the defendants’ machine is removed, the lower rolling 
surface will work. (The upper paxt was taken off the 
defendants’ model of his own machine and the 
witness was asked to work it.) Plaintiff's mode 
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won't work any more than that will. The 
plaintiff's model is a good and true one. It is 
possible from one crank to drive the other by means 
of a connecting piece or rod, only that the one crank 
requires to be balanced a little bit to carry it over 
the dead set. That is a common motion in threshing 
machines at home. In the defendants’ machine it 
is carried over the dead set by the upper crank being 
set at right angles to it and by the two opposing 
crank pins being connected. The jacket has the 
motion of the connecting piece or rod. The lower 
surface has the motion of the connecting piece or rod 
between the lower cranks. 

Mr. A. E. Brown, examined by Mr. Wendt, who 
is associated with Mr. Withers in conducting the 
plaintiff's case, said:—I am Locomotive Engineer of 
the Ceylon Railway. I have had a general training as 
an engineer and am an associate member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. I received my training 
in the employ of Messrs. White & Sons, Isle of 
Wight, and Messrs. Stevenson & Co., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. I have been 24 years in the practice of my 
profession and have been in Ceylon since 1874. I 
do not know anything special about tea machinery. 
I have seen the specification of the plaintiff's 
machine. I consider the model in Court to be a 
model of the Excelsior. The case or jacket is the 
brass frame, the wooden lining and the bracket. 
In the defendants’ machine I find apiece of mecha- 
nism corresponding identically with the plaintiff’s 
machine, with the exception that the one is 
cylindrical and the other is rectangular. The jacket 
in the Excelsior gives the upper rolling surface 
motion. It imparts a reciprocating motion. The 
upper rolling surface is left free to move vertically 
only. The principle of free vertical motion is em- 
bodied in the defendant’s machine. The fastening 
of the bow or bracket is merely a detail of construc- 
tion, and I do not consider that it in any way alters 
the principle of the arrangement. It is a small de- 
tail of alteration that might have been made to give 
the bow more rigidity or firmness. 

Cross-ecammed.—Vhe claim I understand is the 
movement of the uprer rolling surface through the 
jacket. There are certain things that are entailed 
by the movement of that jacket. By carrying the 
upper rolling surface in the jacket it is kept free 
from friction with the lower table. I glanced at 
the specification in Court this afternoon. The 
only one of the defendants’ machines that I have 
seen at work was the one in the Racket Court. I 
have not read the specification of the defendant’s 
machine. Mr. Jackson in his specification calls the 
jacket the wooden lining and metal surrounding. 
Speaking from memory in his specification the 
plaintiff refers in his specification to the lettering 
in his drawing. I do not think there is any letter- 
ing in the drawing on the brass part, _but I do not 
consider that of any importance. I think the brass 
work would not be described by lettering in the 
drawing inasmuch as the lettering is equidistant 
from the perpendicular centre line of the drawing. 
The lettering ‘“B” in plaintiff's drawing, figures 1 
and 2, is placed upon the drawing of the woodwork. 
I see no reason for putting the letter “B” on the 
ymetal part, There isno reason for not doing so. That is 
~ satter for the draughtsman. Draughtsmen would 
% ne .2peat the lettering. 1 should imagine that for 
fhe purnose of transmitting motion from the driving 
the sppry ff to the guiding crank-shaft the jacket 


Ree DE oe surface acted as guiding rods. Both 


forking to get the proper motion on 
ee Jen PO aad that the driving motion of 
Cac effectual that both the jacket 


the Excelsior may be 


and the lower rolling surtace should be at work at the 


‘ i The lower siwface (after examining the 
Se) will ee moye without site upper surface. It is 
also necessary that the jacket should be attached to the 
sliding bars at the opposite side to the crank-shaft 
in order to make the upper surface worl, It is also 
necessary that the jacket should be suppoi ted by the 
sliding bar which acts as guide for the bearings on 
the jacket to work on. The jacket is acting as a 
connection between the earings on the rod and 
the crankeshatt, If you take wway the jacket the 
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machine is incomplete and therefore will not work. 
The function of the jacket is to give motion to the 
upper volling surface, and to the best- of my 
knowledge that is its only function. It also carries 
motion through and assists in the working of the 
lower table. I should think that it was placed there 
for the purpose of holding the leaf. It carries the 
leaf to and fro across the lower rolling surface. 
,To a degree the hornplates in the defendants’ 
machine do the same work as the bear- 
ings in the other. In defendants’ machine the 
hornplates guide the jacket laterally and in plaintiff's 
laterally and vertically. 

Mr. JACKSON was again examined by Mr. Withers for 
the purpose of having recorded that what he said had 
been quite understood in the case. He deposed:—In 
strict accordance with my patent specification and 
drawing I have constructed three sizes of machines : 
the Excelsior, the Universal, and the Ceylon. It is 
these three classes of machine that I complain has 
been infringed by the defendant’s machine. 

By Mr. Browne.—The defendant's machine is nearest 
the size of our Universal; it isbetween the size of the 
Universal and the Excelsior. The area of the Excelsior 
box is 900 square inches. I haye not worked out the 
cubic contents; it all depends upon how high you 
make the jacket. 

It was then understood that the plaintiff had closed 
his case, with the exception of some documents which 
would be put in and perhaps one or two questions. 

Mr. Wivuprs put in his documentary evidence— 
letters patent. specification and drawings all of 
which are filed with the plaint. He also read in 
evidence the specification filed with the defen- 
dant’s answer. 

Mr. Browne objected to this latter point on the 
ground that it could not be read in evidence against 
them as to whether the defendants had infringed 
or not. He pressed this specially as regards the 
case of the second defendant company, that paper not 
being signed by them and did not bind them—any more 
than the report of any of the gentlemen of the press. 
The defendants would be judged by what they had 
done and not by what anybody else had said they 
had done. In other words the issue was not what 
defendant had patented or plaintiff had manufac- 
tured, but had defendants’ machine infringed that 
for which the plaintiff got a patent. 

Mr. Wiruers said there might be something in that 

| objection if thedefendants had made separate answers. 

| They had put in a common answer andany admission 
that one of the defendants made was surely evidence 
against all of them. The plaintiff also produced the 

] models as part of this evidence. 

‘ Myr. Browne said the defendants objected to the 

| plaintiff's modei of the Excelsior on the greund as 
was admitted by plaintiff, the bowor bracket was in 
the model attached to the metal frame whereas 
in the specification of patent it was attached to 
what was woodwork in the model. 

The JupeE also recorded the admission by the 
defendants that the defendant company had under 
the license of the first defendant sold the tea leaf 
rolling machines alleged by the plaintiff to in- 
fringe his invention and that these rollers were 
represented by the models. With this the plaintiff 
closedh is case. 

Mr. Browne then began his address in opening 
the defendant’s case. He said he should have desired, 
if it had been possible as regarded the convenience of the 
Court, that a longer time could have been available to 
him to digest the mass of evidence that had been led 
ere he ventured to address the Court, but they were 
hurried here from one case to another, from de- 
famation to infringement, and he could only hope 
that the remarks he made that day whereinever they 
might be imperfect or even incorrect, would be 
supplemented and corrected by the evidence of the 
skilled expert witnesses to be placed before the Court. 
At the commencement of the case for the defence it was 
agreed between him and Mr. Dornhorst who with Mr. 
Loos appeared with him, that he should undertake 
the responsibility of learning as far as he could the 
views of his clients as regarded the mechanism of 
the diffeyent machines and of expressing them to 
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the Court and extracting information in that respect 
from the different witnesses. One got very rusty 
over mechanics—almost as rusty as mechanism 
itself got in this tropical climate. He had had one 
mechanical case in 1885 in that the Court and another 
—he thought it was a year or two ago—in the District 
Court of Kandy, and beyond that he did not know what 
questions of mechanism had arisen in either Court 
during the last 20 years. They were at a greater 
disadvantage here than specialist counsel in London 
were to whom such cases were a matter of every, 
day occurrence. However, they had to do their best; 
and for his own part, in his branch of the case he 
had to acknowledge his very great indebtedness to 
his client who sat on his right (young Mr. Brown) 
whom he might call his mechanical junior for all his 
assistance in the case. He could not have played 
any part at all if it had not been for his 
help. In this matter it was hard to know 
where to begin. His Honour had been at the 
trouble for thelast four or five days of taking down 
amass of evidence that he thought had run to 
over 100 pages of writing, and now it was_ his 
duty to explain to His Honour what the defen- 
dant’s theories were—they were very simple—in 
regard to the whole of this case, and to apply the 
evidence to the whole case and to apply the 
evidence to them. First let them get as true an 
idea as possible of each inventor’s work, and he 
thought the result of such an enquiry would be 
to establish that the two machines were as 
diametrically opposed to each other in every 
principle and action as they possibly could be 
—so opposed that it was almost impossible to 
think that there could be any similarity, and 
certainly such a similarity as to amount to an 
infringement. Mr. Jackson had given a history of 
how he arrived at what he. called the invention 
of the Excelsior. He had told them that after a 
training as a mechanical engineer—he (Mr. Browne) 
took that to be that he was more of a practical than 
a scientific engineer—he proceeded to Assam. Like 
Mr. Lamont he seemed to have studied his art in 
manufactories at home, which, though they had a 
great deal to do as marine engineers with the roll- 
ing sea, had nothing to do with rolling tea. After 
that experience he came out to India and began life 
there apparently as a tea planter. Then he directed 
his attention to tea machinery. He told them that 
there were already rollers in existence, and as far as 
he (Mr. Browne) could see by what Mr. Jackson had 
told them and by passages in the report of one case 
to which he, as Mr. Jackson mentioned, was an 
unwilling party, most of the principles of the Standard 
machine were in existence before he took out his 
license. The patent for the Standard was taken out 
in India, and Mr. Jackson came here as an expert, 
and in direct examination told Mr. Withers “1 in- 
vented the Standard, I took the patent in India for 
it.” He posed before the Court in all the glory of 
an original inventor, and if his evidence stood un- 
contradicted without cross-examination the Court 
would look up to him indubitably as an authority of 
weightin the matter. The production of the Calcutta 
Liaw Reports and his own admissions‘there were, how- 
ever, quite sufficient to overthrow that status to which 
he had raised himself in his direct examination. 
The one word ‘““Kinmond” on the defendant's model 
showed him perfectly well that they knew the fallacy 
of what he (Mv. Browne) might call presumptive 
assertion that he made in his direct examination. 
Mr. Jackson admitted that that very machine was 
involved in the patent case in Calcutta; he admitted 
that the princip e of that machine was one not of 
1875 or of 1871 but was one of the year 1865 when 
Kinmond first brought out his idea, although his upper 
rolling surface was smaller than this one. Mr. 
John Brown would tell the Court that he saw 
that machine of Kinmond’s or some machine on 
that idea which he surmised to be the same 
as the patent in 1865 or 1868; so that to 
him it was very clear that there was no warranty 
for Jackson posing as the inventor of the Standard. 
Counsel then proceeded to quote the remarks of the 
judges in the case of Kinmond v. Jackson (Calcutta 
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Law Reports page 73) with regard to Kinmond’s 
second specification, to the effect that the two im- 
portant alterations in his original machine which were 
described in the second specification were the central 
cavities or recesses and the motion given to the 
under table as well as the upper, and, that to give 
motion to the under as well as the upper plate was 
no doubt an improvement, and had the specification 
been limited to that it might have been good, but 
the specification being for the whole combination 
and not for the movement only it comes under ex- 
clusive privileges. This Mr. Browne looked upon as 
indicating that even in 1877, in the age of the 
Standard and when the Excelsior was still a thing 
of the future, both under and upper tables in tea 
rollers had been given independent motion of each 
other. Next he referred to Jackson’s improvements 
on Kinmond’s machine, and said they consisted of 
three things. The machine was fed differently, the 
leaf was discharged differently, and there were springs 
underneath to minimize the vibration, Mr. Browne 
supposed, or to make the pressure more automatical. 
That was the invention; it was nothing more at 
the best than an improvement in three details, and 
Mr. Jackson, whatever credit he was entitled to as an 
improver, could not take up the high stand of 
genius of the absolute original inventor. With so 
much credit attaching to him and no more—he was 
discounting of course Mr. Jackson’s value as an 
expert witness and he was. afraid—afraid for his sake 
—it would be found that by his evidence Mr. Jackson 
had discounted himself a great deal more in this case— 
the first, Loolecondera Standard, came out to Ceylon 
and was not patented. Henceforth in Ceylon every in- 
ventor or improver was perfectly at liberty to use 
any part, or any principle he might say, of the 
Standard machine in his invention. The Standard 
was never patented in Ceylon. 

Mr. WirHErs.—We admit it was public property ; 
common property. 

Mr. Browne continuing said that was very im- 
portant as regarded one thing. In the Loolecondera 
the upper rolling plate was driven direct from the 
driving mechanism; and what did Jackson do? 
Jackson said this was a cumbrous machine, he could 
not get at it to feed it properly, and therefore he 
said he must devise something else, and went to 
work to produce a different machine. That was one 
of the reasons that influenced him. Another was 
the heavy weight of the loose jacket on the under 
table when it was moving backwards and forwards 
tearing it all to pieces. He wanted to design some- 
thing: lighter, simpler, and cheaper, and accordingly 
he went to design the Excelsior roller. He wag 
afraid that the very designing of the Excelsior roller 
discounted Mr. Jackson’s genius a little more. It 
was, he ventured to say, a very cumbrous way of 
arriving at a result. As they knew from Goodeve’s 
Manual of Machines, circular motion was of a com- 
pound character and capable of resolution into its 
elements. Circular motion was produced by two forces 
which acted as he illustrated by the movement of 
his hands, transversely. Myr. Jackson got the two 
forces acting as Counsel had illustrated—a rectilinear 
force atright angles—and thus, ina quotient to the tea 
roll, got circular motion. His machine was of recti- 
linear action throughout. By putting a pencil onit at 
any part, and using asheet of paper to record the mo- 
tion of the pencil, it would be found that the pencilmade 
only straight line. It was a very ingenious idea of his 
learned friend to suggest to Mr. Jackson that if he 
attached a piece of paper to the lower rolling surface 
and put a pencil down a circle would be marked when 
the two surfaces moved together, and the same thing 
being done on the other machine it did the same, ergo 
the two were the same. 

Mr. Wrrners was understood to disclaim the credit 
of that and to say thatit was his client who told him. 

Mr. Browne continuing said it was a very clever 
suggestion for Mr. Jackson to make to his counsel to put 
to him, but it was not presenting the case to the Court 
in a proper way. It was leading the Court aside from 
the true construction of the two machines. What Mr. 
Jackson admitted to him in cross-examination wag 
that if each of the two parts recorded its motion 
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separately it would record it only in right lines; whereas 
if each in the other machine recorded its motion on a 
Separate piece of paper it would record it in circular 
or eccentric lines. That was the truer way to put 
the different characteristics of the two machines before 
the Court. Mr. Jackson went all that way round to get 
a circular result, or, should he say, all the way square 
to get a circular result. To affect that mechanism, he 
thought it had been abundantly shown, every part must 
be attached and in operation—that one part would not 
work without the other. It had been repeatedly shown 
in Mr. Jackson’s own machine that if that upper part 
were removed and an attempt made to move the 
machine, it would do one of two things: it would 
either get into a position in which the crank would 
run round without doing anything at all or it would 
get into a more jammed position in which the crank 
would not move at all. Thishe proceeded to illustrate by 
a model the inventor of the triple-action roller had made, 
contending that in order to make the whole machine 
work harmoniously there must be a connecting rod. 
It mattered not whether the connecting rod was a 
rod of greater or lesser thickness, square, oblong, or 
anything else, so long as it made the connection 


between the one point and the other—between the” 


sliding bar and the crank pin. Mr. Jackson’s machine 
required that principle of the connecting rod, and 
when Mr. Jackson went into the witness-box and 
practically asked the Court to believe that this upper 
metal frame and the wooden box that holds the tea 
was the jacket and nothing but a jacket, and was 
not part of the driving mechanism, he was contra- 
dicted by his models, by all experience and by his 
own witnesses. Counsel then referred to Mr. Jackson’s 
evidence on this point to show, as he put it, how 
completely Mr. Jackson-had given himself away, 
directing the Judge’s attention in passing to the 
circumstance of how often Mr. Jackson‘answered ‘“‘Yes”’ 
or ‘‘No;” how often he began his answers by “I must 
explain ;” how often he gave them as it were a small 
lecture on a mechanical point, and in the end saying 
he could give no answer at all. If there was an- 
other thing which would tend to discount Mr. Jackson 
as an expert he submitted most emphatically it 
would be the way he had evaded his questions. He 
thought he had two ‘“‘yeses” and one ‘‘no” from him in 
five hours’ examination. He tackled Mr. Jackson 
three times on the question of the upper rolling 
surface being a connecting rod and a part of the 
driving mechanism, and the Judge would see 
on reading the evidence how he went from bad to 
worse and in the end actually said it was not a driving 
mechanism but a thing driven. Counsel quoted 
several passages in plaintiff's evidence, and subse- 
quently alluding to the deposition of Mr. Lamont 
confessed he was surprised to find that gentleman 
agreeing with Mr. Jackson, adding in the concluding 
part of his reference to this witness’s statements that 
Mr. Lamont’s answers were each a _ refutation 
of his assertion. Mr. Lamont said the jacket drove 
the cap but was not a part of the driving 
mechanism. He said he could not drive it 
without it and yet that it was not part of the 
driving mechanism, Surely it must be so. They 
wanted the driving mechanism to drive every part of 
the machine, andif they could not do it without this 
part surely it must be part of the driving mecha- 
nism. The other witnesses had gradually progressed 
for, so far as his memory served, they had admitted 
this principle. The fact of the matter was that this 
machine not only resolves circular into rectilinear 
motion but, if it might be so called suppressed 
circular motion. Naturally the cranks in moving 
would have a tendency to engender circular motion 
and where the guide opposite was of a corresponding 
nature circular motion resulted, but when the guide 
was made rectilinear—and this guide was made 
rectilinear—and the form of the crank was slightly 
altered circular motion was suppressed into rectilh- 
near. The crank pin that seemed to be going round 
was really Tene baci and forwards in straight 
lines. Even MaGuire showed how the guide operated 
to make Jackson’s machine work in a rectilinear 
motion. Hutson advanced the position much further 
and Brown even further still. He next quoted from 


Rankine’s applied mechanics the definition of what 
was called link work to the effect that the pieces 
which are connected by link work if they rotate or 
oscillate are shortly named crank beams or levers. 
The link by which they are connected is a rigid bar 
which may be straight or any other figure. The 
straight figure being the most favourable to strength 
is used when there is no special reason to the 
contrary. The link is known by various names under 
various circumstances, such as coupling rod, connecting 
rod, crank rod, eccentric rod, &c. It is attached to 
the pieces which it connects by two pins about 
which it is free to turn. Now he argued that 
what Mr. Jackson called his jacket was not a true 
jacket, and that the metal work of it was a con- 
necting rod in the driving mechanism of his machine. 
Jackson knew what was coming; he had known of 
it all along in this case; he had known that it was 
open to the defendants to take their power off the 
driving mechanism. He might divert the drivin 
mechanism into as many streams as he liked, aaa 
that was the reason Jackson would not admit it. 
Jackson had gone so far as to do that which his 
witnesses had contradicted—to assert that it was 
driven and not driving mechanism. He wanted to 
take it out of the driving mechanism of his machine, 
for he knew what was before him, and for thethird 
time when he pressed him Jackson actually 
jumped over the precipice and said it was driven 
mechanism alone. Jackson said that the jacket part 
in the Excelsior was the last part of his machine 
directly moved by the driving mechanism and its 
office was to keep ‘‘A”’ (the upper rolling surface) 
in position and carry it with it. Was that its only 
office ? Well suppose they took it off would the rest 
of his machine go? Oh, he said, he could not tell. 
He was like one of those musicians who could only 
compose a piece of music with the keys of the piano 
before him and gradually stumbled into the proper 
chord and harmony. He could not take a sheet of 
foolscap and sitting down under the shade of a green 
tree there write down chords of perfect harmony that 
no mortal ear had ever heard. He was only a 
practical man and was in the position of Mr. Brown 
of the Railway who thought the thing would go 
until he took the machine to pieces and found it 
would not go. Myr. Jackson’s invention was not only 
a roundabout way of getting circular motion; it 
resolved circular inotion into its component parts 
and brought then: together ; but it was mechanism 
throughout and the jacket was part of the me- 
chanism, and a material part. Mr. Jackson might 
deny that, but it was patent to the eyes, 
patent by the evidence, and patent by Jackson’s speci- 
fication. Did Jackson in his specification claim the 
link or connecting rod of metal as part of his jacket ? 
He never did. The lettering on the drawing showed 
this; he submitted that it did not lead anyone to sup- 
pose or imagine that when Jackson spoke of the case 
or jacket loosely surrounding the upper rolling surface 
he meant the metal work. he specification was silent 
about that, and the reason was that it was the connect- 
ing rod, a necessary part of the mechanism which 
it was unnecessary to describe because it was as 
inevitable that there must be a connection between 
the two points as it was that the sun would shine 
that there be day. The lettering was done entirely 
onthe upper part—on the actual container cf the tea 
leaf and the immediate surface surrounding the upper- 
rolling surface,—and therefore Jackson’s specification 
did not warrant the inference he deduced from it, but 
on the contrary, taken in ‘conjunction with their 
reasoning applied to it, with the principles of me- 
chanics, and with the evidence of the expert witnesses, 
showed thatthe metal work was not part of the jacket 
but had the function of a connecting rod. 

The JupGe:—Can’t it be both? 

Mr. Brownn :—Possibly; as a connecting rod it is 
utilized to carry the top surface; but even if it hada 
double function, one of its functions was to act as part 
of the ordinary driving mechanism, namely a connect- 
ing rod for which he had taken out no patent and 
which it was perfectly open to the defendant to 
utilise in the way he had done. Mr. Jackson said 
he wanted to get something light in weight and 
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light for the planter’s purse as well. On 
& comparison of the weight of the Standard 
and Excelsior it would be found that there 
was difference, and what he 


practically no 
said was that Hosen got his lightness of weight 
in the woodwork, only he made his connecting rod 
of such strength—he supposed Mr. Jackson thought 
it was necessary—that the whole aggregated up to 
the weight of the Standard. The great difference 
between the Standard and the Excelsior was that 
Jackson took the dviving crank off the upper rolling 
surface which he left free to vertical motion by its 
own gravity, and getting rid of the top part that 
was controlling it put it on to the jacket. Instead 
of moving the jacket about by the upper rolling 
surface as in the Standard he did the contrary, 
the advantage that he thereby gained being that 
he got motion applied directly in the plane where- 
ever it might be at the time whether high up 


or low down. What the defendants said was 
Jackson’s object in this patent was to release 
the upper rolling surface and leave it to 


descend automatically within the case or jacket sur- 
rounding at so that he might apply weight to it and 
use it with much more convenience. The other 
results following upon that were as Mr. Jackson had 
stated. Mr. Jackson denied that that was the pith 
and marrow of his’ invention, but the proof that it 
was his object was in his own claim of novelty. 
“Teclaim for my novelty the transmission of motion 
to the upper rolling surface through the case or 
jacket surrounding it, whereby the upper rolling 
surface is left free as regards vertical movement 
from the mechanism operating it.” If it was for 
ventilation, for inspection of the leaf, or for any 
other of these five or six general purposes that this 
invention was designed, thought out, matured and 
put into practice, why were not all those purposes 
specified in the claim of novelty instead of only the 
one which was put in the fore-front of his claim, 
and the one with which they had mainly to deal, 
namely “whereby &.’? Jackson foresaw that there 
was all this difficulty before him, and in his plaint 


he had left out the words ‘‘wbhereby” &c. He read 
Jackson’s claim, and he asked the Court to read it 
as a claim for the release of the top rolling 


surface into automatic action and the transmitting of 
motion to it when in that state; but he had left out 
the words “whereby’’ &c. in his plaint because he saw 
that not for a single moment was the defendant’s 
machine automatic, being controlled; in every part. 
The defendant's never contemplated free action; they 
never got rid of the top gear as Jackon did; nay 
more they retained the driving of their top rolling 
surface from the driving mechanism of their machine, 
—and they were free to do that as the Standard 
had never been patented—and it never touched 
the surrounding part. Jackson’s upfer rolling surface 
was made with a margin ofa sixteenth of an inch all 
round, but in actual motion that sixteenth of an inch 
was not always preserved and this surface got its 
horizontal motion by the impact of the case upon it. 
One of the witnesses stated that when one of Jack- 
son’s machines got a little worn he had actually heard 
the knock as the thing rattled in the box. In the 
other machine there was in actual working an interval 
of two inches between the rolling surface and 
the jacket, and that space was invariably  pre- 
served. When My. Brown came to look at 
this machine of Jackson’s he saw all its defects and 
saw how a much better machine could be constructed 
on entirely different principles. Jackson said there 
was want of ventilation. Why, Jackson had been 
copying from Brown’s since he came to the island 
this time by cutting off pieces and leaving only the 
corners which were necessary for his impact. What 
he called his upper rolling surface niight to a certain 
extent help the rolling of the tea, but it was not 
the true principle of rolling. It was really an upper 
weighting surface on the lower rolling surface, but inso- 
car as the tea was rolled between them it might by 
fourtesy be called the upper rolling surface. Evi- 
dence could actually be called to show that unless 
it were raised from time to time to relieve the 
tea, the tea would what they called “ ball” under- 
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| neath 


and ‘‘ball”’ to such an extent that not only 
would this particular part not work but put sucha 
strain on as that it might, as in the case of 
Bogawantalawa he thought, actually stop the 


turbine. Myr. Brown saw that much better.could be 
done and _ studied, in all fairness to Jackson 
and in all due protecion of his own interest, 


how be could do it without infringing Jackson’s in 
the slighest. Jackson, he saw, gave motion to hig 
upper surface by impact of the jacket, but that 
surface had that this defect, that it did not 
assist in the rolling beyond being a weight. Jackson’s, 
be said, was a single action roller, and he set to 
make the triple action machine with the one table 
going round or waltzing round the other and the 
chain ot mechanism built up so that motion was 
imparted to the upper surface by the s;indle direct 
from the mechanism of the mechine. Jackson’s 
jacket he said was part of the driving mechanism ; 
it was a connecting rod with the case for the tea 
sunk in it; and the defendant instead of using the 
case for holding the tea leaf, to impart motion to the 
upper rolling surface, tock the motion direct from 
the mechanism which he had a perfect right to do, 
aud discarding motion by impact kept his upper rolling 
surface two inches away from the case. Ee bore 
his jacket in the connecting rod and Jackson 
bad not taken out a patent for that. The more they 
looked into these macbines the more they saw their 
diversity from each other—diversity in construction, 
diversity in design, diversity in action, and diversity 
even in original principle; and, taking as an illus- 
tra‘ion the working of an ordinary pump bandle in 
comparison with the working of a circular bandle for 
the purpose of showing that by its continuous action 
the latter avoided the loss of power that there 
wag in the former, he eppealed to the Court whether 
he was wrong in describing Jackson’s machines a3 
cumbrous by going back to the original principle 
of resolving circular motion to attain it again instead 
of beginning with circular motion and coneerving it or 
rather multiplying circular motion. The two machines 
he contented were wholly diverse, every motion of 
the one being rectillinear and every motion of the 
other cireular, or, as the other side called it rotatory 
and eccentric, What Jackson had patented was the 
transmission of motion, and that motion was ob- 
tained by impact, while in the defendant’s machine 
there was no motion by impact, the driving 
mechanism being continued right up ‘the whole 
machine and down through the spindle into the 
upper rolling surface. Of course the contention 
on the other side was that the whole thing was 
the jacket and that therefore motion was transmitted 
to the surface per the spindle, per the jacket. His 
contention, however, was that what the plaintiff 
called the jacket was two things; it was the con- 
necting rod—part of the driving mecharism—and the 
wooden lining was the trne jacket. The mere part 
which was wooden in Jackson’s model was the only 
part that really resembled the jackct of Kinmond’s 
machine ; and what he had dove was to put that 
down in the middle of his connecting rod and place 
a bracket acrosa it simply for grinding purposes. 
Where Jackson wes wrong and misleading was in 
describing the atlachment of the jacket. The at- 
tachment of the jasket to the driving mechnnism 
was by the bolts which psssed through the slot holes 
by whi-h, when the jacket was originally made and 
pot in, it was fitted. Some of tho witnesses said 
that the motion of the metal work was the motion 
of the crank pin, but that was not so, for the crank 
pin had not only a motion backwards and forwards 
when suppressed by the connecting rod, bnt it had 
a circular motion also on its own axis which circular 
motion was not imparted to the connecting rod on 
the top of it. Jackson wanted to make out that the top 
surface got its motion fromthe crank pin through the 
metal frame, fle treated it as something like Pyramus 
giving Thisbe e kiss through the wall. That was 
not so. HHeused the word there more as if it were 
through the strata of the upper rolling surface. In 
other words the jacket directly moved the upper 
rolling surface when the lining hit the upper rolling 
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surface. Was that the way 
surface in the defendant’s machine was knocked 
about from side to side in the horizontai plane? 
Manifestly not; there was no impact on it all, That 
was the gist of the whole matter. The desoription 
of the metal round the wood was as great ® mis- 
description as Mr, Jackson himself made in the very 
opening of his specification. Mr, Jackson excused bhim- 
self for the patent action in Calcutta onthe ground 
that Kinmond and he were novices in drawing out 
patent specifications, and consequently they fell foul 
of each other. Mr. Jackson apparently was as great 
a novice in drawing out a specification us regards 
the Excelsior as he was at Calcutta He said: “In car- 
rying out my invention I employed a zig zag crank shaft 
having three crank pins on it. This shaft I place in 
& vertical position and connect the upper crank pin 
to the upper rolling surface by means of a suitable 
bearing, and ina similar way [ connect the immediate 
crank pia to the lower rolling surface, and the lower 
crank pin to a wheel or disc turning in a fixed centre.” 
Now in direct examination—there might be no record 
of the expression becanse it was so hurriedly or en 
passant uttered—Mr. Jackson, holding his hands for a 
moment over the machine, said ‘in fact this is all 
the upper rolling surface’”’—treating not only “A” 
but what he called his jacket as the upper rolling 
surface too. That was what he meant in the beginning 
of his specification because the bearing was not 
connected with this in any way. ‘““K” had only un 
attachment to this like the attachment of Pyramus 
to Thisbe, through the hole in the wail; but it 
was not an actual attachment; it was only a 
sentimental, a quasi— (Mr. Dornuorst:—A Platonic)— 
or Jackson attachment. His description was sin- 
gularly unfortunate in that respect unless they re- 
garded all asthe upper rolling surface. One of his 
first questions to Mr. Jackson was—what is the 
upper rolling surface?—is it A? to which he an- 
swered yes, because he(Mr Browne knew that when 
they came to read that with the admission Jackson 
would be non-plussed when he (Mr. Browne) said 
where is the attachment of ‘A’ by a suitable bear- 
ing, when the question was put there was one of the 
usual lengthy answers. Mr. Withers io his opening 
address used words to the effect that the dis-simili- 
tuce of machines might rot prevent one being an 
infringement of the patent of the other. In a similar 
way he (Mr. Browne) might say that the similitude 
of machines might not resuit in one being an in- 
fringement of the patent of the other. For his 
machine however he claimed that it was wholly dis- 
similar to Jackson’s in every respect. Tho witnesses 
had tried to prove various points of similarily, bub by 
his comparison of the models he contended that they 
were quite dissimilar. When they said thet the whole 
thing was the case or jacket thy were really describing 
the conuecting rod and the jacket, and it was clear that 
Jackeon’s bearings were not the same as the horn- 


in which the upper 


plates of the defendant. Reslly Messrs, Brown and. 


Hutson had proved the defendants’ exse in proving that 
the frame wes @ connecting rod. Of the inventor of the 
triple action roller he thought it would be sufficient 
to say that he had been, he thought, since 1848 
in the colony; at least he began his work out here in 
1848 on the hills of Uva, and praciicilly he was 
directing his attention to Siroecos—he dsred say Mr, 
MaGuire might faint if he were in Court—and other 
drying machinery at a time when he supposed, to 
borrow a phrase from Mark Twain’s toast of * the 
Babies,’ Mr. Jackson had no other thought engnging 
his miud as to the transmission of motion and the 
purpose to be enbserved thereby than how to got his 
big toe into his mouth to suck it as hoe lay in his 
cradle, Mr. Brown who was a C. H. saw the grand 
father of Jacksons machine in 1465 in Londou—if the 
Standard was the parent the original idea of the 
Standard must be the grandfather of Mr. Jackson's 
machine—and setting to work a8 ® mechanical en- 
yineer he soberly devised a machine which he said 
in no reapeet infringed Jucksoi’s, He had utilized 
nothing except what was common pro,etry to all in- 
yentors, especially Ocylon inyentors—the driving of the 


upper surface by a crank taken from the driving mec~ 
hanism. Because he saw it was useful he had re- 
tained what Jackson hid discarded because he thought 
if, was useless. The design was in his mind for 
mouths,—(Mr. BRowN :—Years) for years; and in the 
end the idea struck himto gear at the train of 
mechanism a stage higher, put a pulley on it and 
a corresponding pulley on the central vertic.1 shaft, 
and the thing was done. With his experience he 
did not start rashly in life wih an action against 
Kinmond and then practically buy Kinmond’s shoes to 
walk 2bout the worldin as an inventor, as the plaintiff 
did. He started absolutely with his own inventive 
faculties and inveted a machine which he asid Was 
original and in no way infringed Jackson’s because it 
did not impart motion to the upp -r rolling surface 
through the case or jacket. He believed he would 
have the advantage of calling as witnesses two gentle- 
men who were thoroughly scientific mechanics. One 
of them in his early career passed, he believed, first 
out of Woolwich, and tho cther though he was the 
younger won what might be called the blue 
ribbon of science at Woolwich in the shape of 
the Whitworth scholarship. ‘These two witnesses 
were not merely men of hammer, file and vice, 
but men who had really studied mechanics thoroughly, 
and if necessery Kemlo, Skrine and others might 
be called who he thought would bear ont Mr. Brown’s 
contention in thia care. The first defendant in the 
case, Mr. Alfred Brown, was at present entitled to 
a verdict because nothing had been proved against 
him. So far »s he could see the gentleman had need- 
lessl7 been made a defcniiant in the case. It was 
said that he had patented a machine out here and 
issued a license to the second defendant, to make or 
use or sell machines, but he did not know thet the 
issuing of that license constituted any cauge of action. 
They had not proved that he had imported orseld a 
single machive, and on being called he would state that 
he had done neither of those things. Counsel was 
ready to admit that Mr. A. Brown had issued 
license as paptentes in Ceylon to others to use the 
machine, but that was not alleged 28 a cause of 
action against him, nor if it were alieged wouid it 
make a cause of action against hin. Inthe conclu. 
ding part of bis address Mr. Browne referred to a 
question of law arising out of Mr. Jackeon’s affirmative 
reply t> the question that he had applied for an 
arrangement new at the time of converting circular 
into reciproceting motion. Well, the d: fendant’s machine 
did not convert circular into reciprocating motion, 
and therefore there was no infringment in that matter. 
Further if Mr. Jackson bad patented a particular 
means or method of arriving ata result he only patented 
that means, and it was open to the defendant to 
attain the result in any other way be liked. 

Mr. Browne concluded his address at 3-15, haying 
spoken for fhree hours. 

Mr. Dornuorsr followed on the legal espe:t of the 
case. According to Hdmond’s work on patents page, 217, 
“ani iringement is an act which comes within the terms 
of ihe prohibition in the patent,” and a patent was ‘* 2 
monopoly granted ani contaius a prehibitory clause.” 
In order to find out what Mr. Jackson claimed ag his 
peculiar movopoly they had to look at his statement of 
claim, and there it appesred that he claimed to have 
discovered a means of transmitting motion to the upper 
rolling surface. He must stand or fell by that vlaim 
and prove that the defendants in their mechine 


transmilted motion in the same way, which 
he had entirely failed to do, for Mr. Browne 
had shown that in the triple action the 


motion was transmitted to the upper rolling surface 
through the gearing above, and it did not matter 
whether that idva was borrowed trom the Standard or 
net, a8 that was common property. As had often been 
said by Judges of eminence, if the mere fact that 
cerlain parts of one machine resembled certain parts 
of the alleged infringing machine were to be grounds 
for regarding the attached muchine as an infringe- 
ment of the other, invevtion wouid stop ; there would 
be no more improvement in anything. It was necessary 
in the order of things fhat there must be certain 
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things common between two things which tried to 
attain one result, and the infringement only consisted 


in one man robbing the other of the particular 
method which that man’s mind had discovered 
to attain the particular result. The question for 
His Bonour to decide here was whether there 


had been that piracy onthe part of Mr. Browne— 
whether he had in any way robbed Mr. Jeckson 
of the fruit of his industry and thongat by adopting 
the process for which he hd obtained a patent. He 
then referred the Judge to the cage of Ourtis and 
that reported in the Zimes Law Reporte, Good- 
Plve’s Patent Cases in 3, Law Reports (Chancer 
Division) and I Law Reports (House of Lords), As we 
read that case whatit laid down was that where an 
invention consist«d of a particular mesne of attain- 
ing a known result the javention ot other means to 
attain that same known result was not an in- 
fringement. Applying that principle to this care 
what the Judge had to decide was whether Brown 
had employed the same means as Jackson to attain the 
known result. He also referred to the case of 
Bovill, 11 Hxchequer, a summary of which was given 
by Edmoad and which was on ell fours with this case. 
The next case he quoted was that of the Automatic 
Weighing Machine Go, v Knight, P.O.R., also referred 
to by Edmond; and also Cushmand and Greener(Griffin’s 
Patent Cases), aud Goswell and Bishop. These were 
the special authorities he wished to put before the 
Court, and as showing the principle which always 
guided Judges in these cases ho might refer to 
Crossley v. Potter in McRorie’s Patent Oases, namely 
confining the patentee to the strict words of his 


specification end to the strict drscription of the 
particular invention which he claimed as_ his 
own, so that other improvements might not be 


obstructed and other ingenious and enterprising mem- 
bers of the community might distinctly know what 
they wero prohibited from doing. Vhe guiding prin- 
ciple of courts had been to protect that particular 
form of property which a man made his own by 
patent but at the same time not to make that a sort 
of stumblingblock in ths way of future improve- 
ments and inventicns. He submitted that the means 
by which the machines in this case arrived at the 
known result were totally differ: nt, } 


EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Mr. Joun Brown examined by Mr. Dodwell Browne 
deposed:—I was brought up as aC. H. I had a 
great deal of work to do in engineering. Besides 
my experience in civil engineering I had to do with 
railways, being assistant to Mr. Gibb on the Aberdeén 
Railway. That was about 1844-45 and about 1846 
and 1847 I was employed by the famous house of 
Miller, 132, George St., Edinburgh,—in their Edin- 
burgh and London offices—who made about one-half 
of the railways in Scotland. In 1848 I came to 
Ceylon. IT came out entirely for engineering work origi- 
nally and have continuously had to do with mechanical 
engineering since then. J was for six years engaged 
erecting what was known as the Rajawella Water- 
works. In coffee machinery I think I effected nearly 
all the improvements of any importance which were 
ever effected upon it. I also have the credit of being 
the author of “Drying coffee by heated air ’—the only 

vocess that was ever found successful; in fact 
-desiccating it. I took up the practice of aerial tram- 
ways now established in the Uva country inCeylon, 
which have proved a great success. I designed the 
triple-action roller. I did not patent it myself in 
Ceylon, but IT made my son a present of it. I first 
directed my attention to tea rolling machinery about 
1865 or 1866. That wasin London. There was no tea in 
Ceylon then that I knew of. Between 1848 and 
1865 I first saw Kinmond’s machine in London—a 
full size machine. Practically it had all the com- 
ponent parts, though not fully developed of the 
Standard, a model of which I see in court. I first 
saw the Excelsior roller in 1885 or 1886; that was 
full size and in Ceylon. I had began to design tea 
rollers after seeing that one of Kinmond’s in London. 
In 1sst I hac dyawings of the triple-action but 


they were not anything like complete. About 1866 
Mr. Williamson one of the pioneers of tea in India had 
spoken to me to see if I could not assist him in tea machi- 
nery. The completed triple-action roller was brought 
out in 1888. Practically I had the idea of tea-rolling 
machinery since 1866. It took me about three years 
to see how I: could drive the upper rolling surface— 
to give it rotatory motion revolving on its own axis. 
In the end I gave it the rotatory motion by seeing 
that the crank pin if extended had the same motion 
that I required for the upper rolling surface. It had 
the same rotatory and circular motions. When I 
completed my designs for the triple-action roller 
I was well acquainted with Jackson’s Excelsior. 
The first time I saw Jackson’s specification of the 
Hixcelsior was [ think in 1891. When I saw Jackson's 
machine first af work on the estates [thought it was 
wrongfully designed to make a good tearoller. I took 
particulax exception tothe method of driving the upper 
rolling surface because it limits its horizontal motion 
to that imparted to the case or jacket. I also took 
exception tothe mechanism as being wasteful of power 
and difficult to arzange. It was my idea that the 
horizontal motions of the top rolling surface and the 
case or jacket being identical, was a mistake. The 
fixed upper rolling surface holding the leaf under 
pressure prevents the machine from performing its 
functions. If charged with leaf and a hard rolling 
ressure applied the charge will not circulate in the 
ox, the top of thecharge being held by the station- 
ary lid or upper rolling surface. I have often 
seen the Excelsior working, and the effect of what 
Thave been saying is that it is necessary to raise 
the upper rolling surface from time to time to 
allow the charge to be broken up. If the lid is rapidly 
raised after rolling under pressure for some time a 
print (an impression) of the underside of the upper 
rolling suface will be seen on the top ofthe charge, 
proving that the leaf or charge did not move or 
circulate under the stationary lid. In fact the machine 
has no top rolling surface. Thatis not the case inmy 
triple-action roller; it has totally different motions. 
The topyrolling surface in it is continually 
changing its position both horizontally and 
vertrically and it would therefore be impossible 
for it to leave a printon the charge—horizontally 
giving forth circular and rotatory "motion. The 
mechanism of the triple-action is as follows: One 
of the two pairs of crank shafts are driven by a 
pair of bevel wheels, andthe two opposing cranks on 
each shaft are connected by strong castings, termed 
connecting rods. He showed on the model what were 
the connecting rods, and said everything connecting 
crank pins are connecting rods; it did not signify 
in what form or shape, The one connecting rod will 
not move without the other. Thatis the mechanism 
as regards the case or jacket or lower rolling surface. As 
regards the upper rolling surface the mechanism of it 
is that the connecting rod imparts circular motion 
through the double bow bracket which carries two 
bearings; the bearings impart circular motion to 
the spindle, to the lower end of which is attached 
the upper rolling surface. The upper end of the 
spindle is attached to the lever which regulates its 
vertical movement. Between the bows of the bracket 
is a pulley driven by a belt from another pulley 
carried on the extension of the upper crank pin of 
the driven crank shaft; the belt connecting the two 
pulleys imparts circular motion to the upper rolling 
surface throug2 the spindle. I claim that my upper 


roller is not free as regards vertical motion 
from the mechanism operating it. Through the 


spindle I convey all the movements which the upper 
rolling surface possesses, both horizontal and vertical, 
and no part of the upper rolling surface or any of 
its adjuncts comes into contact with the case or 
jacket in any way whatsoever. If it did come into 
contact with the case or jacket I could not drive it: 
it would cause so great friction that it would prac. 
tically not be a working machine. By removing 
from the model of my triple-action roller as If 
now do all above the lower rolling surface I leave 


in the model only the lower connecting rod 
with the lower table resting upon it, and 
also the hornplates or slidekars which simply 
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carry the weight which would otherwise fall on the 
cranke, The horn plates are in no way whaiever guides 
even as regards oscillation. The crank pins would keep 
the Icwer table from oscillating. Livery pair of cranks 
connected by a connecting rod has two dead een- 
tres. The single connecting ro has also its dead cen- 
tre over which it will not pass without the assistanve 
of a fly-wheel, (He illustrated this by removing the 
upper connecting rod in one of his models). Ad- 
ding to my model the upper connecting rod its me- 
chanism so far as it goes is perfect. he driving 
shaft has now in its power to convey motion to the 
guiding shaft. Putting on the upper con: ecting ro’, 
the other parts of the model except the circular case 
or jacket round the tea leaf the double bow bracket 
rests on the upper connecting roi carrying the 
bearings which carry the vertical spindle. Tbe upper 
rolling surface there has its horizontal motion com- 
plete, also its rotatory motion. The mechanism is 
complete without the case or jacket and I can now 
impart motion to the upper and !ower rolling surfaces 
without the jacket. The circular motion is derived 
from the upper connecting rod through the double 
bow bracket, thence tothe spindle, and thence to the 
upper rolling surface. The rotatory motion is conveyed 
to the upper rolling surface throagh the medium of 
a belt and the spindle to the upper rolling surface, The 
principle of the connecting rods is involved in the 
mechanism of the Excelsior but not in the same 
manner as in the triple action. The differ- 
ence is that in the Excelsior the connecting rod is used 
for converting circular motion into reclillinear motion. 
In Jackson’s machine (Nxcelsior) the crank driving 
the connecting rods is a peculiar one in this re- 
spect that it bas no crank shaft. It consists of 
three crank pins and two cranks driven by a bear. 
ing in the boss of a bevel wheel. The middle crank 
pin drives the lower connecting rod which carries 
the table or lower rolling surface. The circular 
motion of that cravk is converted into rectillinear 
motion through the intervention of guide bars sliding 
in grooves. It cannot deviate from the rectillinear 
movement, it is compelled to move in a rectillinear way. 
The upper crank pin is connected to the upper con- 
necting rod. The circuler motion of the uppermost 
crank pin drives the upper connecting rod, which is 
forced to move in a rectillineal line by the inter- 
vention of this guiding bar which cannot move other- 
wise but in a straight line. The two upper crank 
pins are connected to the two connecting rods in 
such a manner that those connecting rods may 
move in their respective rectillinear lines, being in 
no way fixed to the frame of the machiae—the 
deed fart of the machine. The metal framework 
round the jacketis part of the driving mechanism of 
Jackson’s machiae; it must be so. What Jackson 
calls his jacketjmetal and wood combined is really two 
distinct parts, uamely the connecting rod with its 
guiding bar giving mot\on to the case or jacket, 
and the upper rolling si\rface which is driven by 
the oase or jacket. If I were to remove the lining 
with the upper rolling purface the mechanism would 
not be complete; where would be nothing to drive 
the upper rojling surface. ifthe wooden lining were 
taken away and the metal frame left the mechanism 
wonld be complete as regards the lower rolling 
gurface, and ready to drive the jacket when it was 
put back on the machine. I have read Jack- 
son’s specification in connection with his draw- 
ings. Reading Jackson’s specification and plan 
together I understand the jacket to be the 
woodwork as delineated in_ his drawings. 
The motion which the upper rolling surface gets is 
the same motion as the woodwork, backwards and 
forwards. It receives the motion from the cides of the 
jacket which are in the line of its motion, Lhe first 
part of the upper rolling surface that receives motion 
is the edge of it that is furthest from tho direction 
in which it is being moved. It receives its motion 
from the inner side of the care or jacket immediately 
adjacent to it, It moves it by impact—by push. You 
hear the impact in almost every machine after it has 
been in work for some time; that is when the 
upper rolling surface gets a little wear and tear, and I 


have myself heard it in most of tbe machines I have 


seen working. I do not think I have seen above 
six or eight of the Excelsior itself, but I have seen 
a good many cf the others that ave worked on the 
same principe. Jackson has patented the trans- 
mission of motion through the case or jacket to the 
top rolling surface, and I must decidedly regard that 
as motion by impact, through the sides of the case 
against the outer edges of the upper rolling surface. 
My upper rolling surface receives no motion whateyer 
by impact with anything surrounding it. I call the 
case or jacket of my machine the wooden portion 
in plaintiff's model of my machine, surrounding the 
upper rolling surface. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wirumrs:—I could not say 
that the Kinmond’s machine I saw in London 
was the subject of the Indian litigation, but 
I understood it was Kinmond’s first patent. Mr. 
Kinwond bas gone over that law suit with me but he 
did not tell me the arrangment with Jackson. He did 
not tell me that Mr. Jackson bound himself to him 
to sell 80 Standards during eighteen months he at 
the same time having the exclusive sale of Kinmond’s. 
Would ybu be surprised to know that Jackson sold 
not 80 but 160 of that Standard and not one of 
Kinmond’s hag been sold since? I do not know 
about that. I met Mr. Kinmond in London. I am 


‘Jargely interested in tea in Cevlon and have been 


so for seven o1 eight years. I am the Managing 
Director of the secoud defendant Company. I have 
had practically the control of machines imported into 
Ceylon by the Oompavy during the last eight years. 
My son receives some royalty from the Company 
(second defendant). Between 80 and 90 triple-action 
rol'ers have been sold in Oeylon. Until this law suit was 
commenced there has been no difficulty I know of 
in selling them in Ceylon without a guarantee. 
They guarantee them against Mr. Jackson calling 
upon them for a royalty J suppose. I never heard 
of patentees issuing guarantees with the machines. 
I suppose that the reason is that if Mr. Jackson 
gained the law suit the purchasers thought they had 
no guarantee that Mr. Jackson would call upon them 
to pay a royalty. I say that the description of 
Jackson’s machine in the specification is not a 
true description. I do not see how you could make 
it a true description in any circumstances, Assur- 
ing that the frame B is part of the case or 
jacket it is a true description. It would make 
no difference, assuring that, if the guiding rod 
were in the centre (drawing of the triple-action pro- 
duced by Mr. Withers—a ccpy of the one filed with 
Browne’s specification in the patent office). This is 
not a correct drawing of the machine 2s madeas re- 
gards details. ZI cannot say whether it is a correct 
copy of the drswing filed with the specification. 
(Mr. Withers said that the machine that ez- 
isted now was different from that on the plan 
in the epecification office}. Witness was shown 
the plaintiff’s drawing and deponed. The dotted tine 


inside the jacket represents the top surface “A.” 


He added—Not the whole of it. Only the upper hori- 
zantal dotted line and the two bent lines .represent 
the upper rolling surface. The dotted line running 
up from the centre of “A” represents the main 
spindle the lower end of which may be attached 
tO) SANE? “C¢ ”—the chain indicates that the 
top-surface is to be moved up and down. 
The sides of ‘‘A”’—the upper rolling surface are a 
working fit. Assuming the drawing to be 14 inch scale 
the top rolling surface measure on the plan 4% inches. 
Is there anything oa the drawiug to show that the 
jacket could not be made round? The drawing is a 
drawing of & machine having  rectillinear mo- 
tion. The jacket or case itself might be made 
round, bere is nothing in the drawing that 
“A” eould not be made round in the casa 
or jacket but it would be another machine, 
a drawing is a drawing aud represents only what 
it represents. Tho letter ‘N’ inside figure i of 
plaiutiff’s drawing is markedon the extended boss of 
the wheel but 1 would not understand it to meaa 
the wheel. It is put there for a purpose 


.and I would apply it to the boss, If the man wh 
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drew that plan put the letter N torepresent the wheel 
he isnot anengineer. (Mr. Withers remarked that in 
the specification ‘N’ is the wheel.) A specification 
ought to refer more particularly to the class of material 
make the machine, i know what a drawing 15, I 
have been at drawing for 40 years and the 
man who put it in the boss and meant it to 
be wheel was not an engineer. It uppears to 
me that the boss was extended for a purpose 
was why N is put where it is on the drawing. I 
say that although in the specification N is described 
as the wheel. I forget where my first machine 
was sent to in Ceylon, and I cannot say what 
number was on it. I recognise a drawing of my 
machine, but it has evidently been got up 
for the purpose of a photographer ; it is a 
picture rather thin a drawing. (Mr. Browne said he 
would put Jackson in the box so that the drawing 
might be identified. Mr. Withers indicated he would 
not put it in evidence.) In the drawing the upper 
surface ig a working fit, but no machine of mine 
has ever been made like that, having contact. 
I know Mr. Jas. Sinclair of Bearwell estate where 
there is a triple action roller. He never suggested 
to me that there sbould be a clear space of two 
inches all round between the case and the upper- 
rolling surface. If he didI have entirely forgotten, Iam 
perfectly clear that rone of my machines was ever 
made a working fit. Vheonly thing that the draw- 
ing disclose is that they were never meant to come in 
contact with the jacket. At first before it was 
known the idea was that the lid must rise up 
between the edge of the upper rolling surface and 
the jacket so that there was a small space made 
but no contact. Dothe drawingsin Colombo or in India 
disclose anything else but a working fit? Do they 
show anything to indicate two inches clear 
space? They do not disclose two inches clear 
pace. At that time we did not know that 
two inches space would be allowed. A working fit 
means in relation to the work that it has to do,and the 
work that this has to do is to revolve inside the case. 
Had there been contact it would not have been 
dyiven. In your drawings in India and Ceylon what 
space is indicated? About a sixteenth of an inch 
all round. Mr. Withers—just like the Excelsior. 
Was there anything in the plaintiff's specifications 
and drawings to prevent him making the whole 
upper part of the roller, that is to say, the bow 
bracket, the lining, and the shell of the upper 
rolling surface inone piece if he desired so to do. 
There is everything against it in the  specifi- 
cation and in the drawings. Firstly the draw- 
ings represent the case or jacket by four letters B. 
Those letters refer only to that part which is com- 
monly made of wood, and no practical engineer if he 
had meant to refer to the whole piece would have 
made the mistake of putting them on that portion. 
There was, on the other hand, a very good reason for 
his putting the letters where he did, for he had to ayr- 
range for the case or jacket being raised or lowered 
vertically within what I call the connecting rod. No 
practical engineer would have called this connecting 
yod the case or jacket. If the case were in one piece 
the case would be immovable within the connecting 
yods. Isay that the connecting rods and the wooden 
parts are two distinct portions each having ditferent 
functions. My definition of a connecting rod is a bar 
of iron or any other strong material which may be 
shaped in any fashion to suit the circumstances in 
which it is employed. They are of various forms. In 
the Excelsior it takes the form of being attached to a 
revolying crank pin at one end and to a guiding rod so 
that it may be the means of converting circular into 
rectilinear motion. It could haye no other name in 
machines. In the Triplex the connecting rods are 
used to transmit a revolving motion from one crank shaft 
to another. There are dozens of connecting xods. 
The best definition is to be found in Ranken’s ap- 
plied machines.—Q.—Your definition does not cor- 
respond with anything that Ranken says.—However 
you say he gives a good definition and you subscribe 
to what he says?—A.—Yes, if he had given the 
definition I have given his book would haye been ten 


Sd 


times itssize. (Laughter.) Isay that this connecting 


vod in the tea roller has all the elements of the 


connecting rod of a locomotive. It has the elements 
and resembles it in structure—I won't. say in ap- 
pearance because that depends how you look at it. 
My. definition of a “connector” is anything that con- 
nects two shafts but it may not be a connecting rod— 
it may be a belt or a chain. There would beno crank pin 
involved with a chain or belt whereas you must have a 
crank pin with a connecting rod.-Q.—Now, how comes 
it that in your son’s specification the word connecting 
rod is notused at all ?—|Mr. D. F. Brownu objected on 
the ground that what they had written was ultra 
wires—the question being what they had actually 
manufactured and also on the ground that the 
witness was being asked a question as to what 
somebody else had done]—A.—I did not write the 
specification.—Q.—Did you draw it up or assist in 
drawing it wp ?—A.—I handed over the drawings 
to a patent agent in Londoninorder that he might 
draw up the specification as there are legal formalties 
about which I know nothing. I was called to see 
the specification on mail-day and I was very busy 
and I did not read it through very carefully before 
signing it. I simply looked through the claim and 
saw that was correct. I admit that in the body of 
the specification the Patent Agent should have been 
more careful. The drawings are sorrect: I made them. 
There was no need to mention the connecting rod 
in my specification,—the drawings represented it. 
It would have been useless to put it in the speci- 
fication (witness shown drawing). Will you tell me 
how you came by this drawing ?—I believe it is my 
private property. Mr. Wrruprs:—It is a certified 
copy from the Patent office. Wrrness:—There was 
a drawing putin and taken back. Mr. WitHERs:— 
Well this is a true copy, certified by the Patent 
office. —Wirnuss: That was withdrawn from the 
Patent Office. It was put in by mistake —Q.—Look- 
ing at the specification and plan what in your 
specification is lettered as ‘“K” is it not a hollow 
cylinder, all through?—A.—Well it could not be, 
if the specification said so the specification is not 
correct: In the plan the letter ‘““K” is on the 
connecting rod. Well, the central portion of the 
connecting rod is a hollow cylinder, and it receives 
the case or jacket. I don’t think this plan is a right 
one. I cannot tell where it came from. The crank 
pins here are shown all wrong; as far as I know 
not one of my machines has gone to India, but the 
Roller is patented there. The Ceylon specification 
was made about April 24th, 1888. My son got the 
patent about the 24th of October. The delay 
occurred in our withdrawing one plan and putting 
in another. It may be that my application for 
a patent in India was not made till the 28th of 
February, 1889. I don’t remember. I cannot say 
that I have read my Indian specification. A Patent 
Agent made it out for me and I signed it and sent 
it. The Ceylon specification was withdrawn with 
the plan, and a new specification filed. If the 
Indian specification differs in wording from the 
local one which you have it is due to that. 

My. Wirners said it differed in toto. 

The Indian specification was never withdrawn ; but 
the Ceylon one was. Oh, I remember, there is a 
very good reason for it. When that specification 
for Ceylon was first sent in the leading partner of 
the house was away from home, and the junior partner, 
I think, wrote that specification. It was done hur- 
riedly, and when the senior partner came home I 
think that he and I must have seen these errors and 
made the specification right. I admit that the lan- 
guage in the two specification is different but they both 
relate to the same machine. (Q.—I think you will be 
surprised tc hear that the plans sent to India were 
not the same as those sent to Ceylon? Would you 
be surprised to hear they are entirely different ?— 
a.—That is an utter impossibility; it could have 
been nothing of the sort.—Q.—Well, look yourself 
(Handed plans) Those are not identical ?—a.—The 
machines are identical but the cranks are shown 
differently and the hornplates are slightly different 
but they serve the same purpose. ; 

Mz, D. I’, Brownu said the plan alleged to haye heen 
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filed with the Indian specification now produced by Mr. 
Withers was printed in Aberdeen. Had the other 
side a certified copy of what was filed in India ? 

Wirness:—I always understood that both plans 
and specifications were the same. How this comes 
to be printed this way in the Indian specification is 
a very strange thing. There has been foul work 
going on here. 

Proceeding, witness said:—I don’t know if this is a 
correct plan but this seems to me to correspond 
with the plan that I believe to be deposited in 
Ceylon. (Model of the Rapid Roller produced.) 
This machine embodies the principle of the Excelsior 
in a way. The upper rolling surface is driven in 
the same way. 

Mr. WITHERS wasproceeding to quote from Mr. 
Brown’s alleged Indian specification when 

The Court asked what Mr. Withers was reading 
from ? 

Mr. DopwretLt BrownE:—Jolly & Sons’ pamphlet, 
sir. It is a pamphlet printed by Jolly & Sons of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. WitHeErs, holding up a MSS. copy. We have 
here a more formal copy. 

Mr. Browne:—Is that a certificate copy of the 
Indian specification ? 

Mr. ITHERS :—Yes, it comes from the Indian 
Patent Office. : ' 

Mr. Browne :—Is it a certified copy? 

Mr. Wirners:—It accords with the law of Indian 
evidence. 

Mr. Brownz :—Is it a certified copy ? 

Mr. Wiruers :—It does not purport to be. 

Mr. Browne:—Then it is no better than Jolly’s 
pamphlet. : 
“Mr. Wituers (to Witness):—Is that a correct descrip- 
tion of your Indian specification ? 

Wirness:—It may be or it may not be. The por- 
tions of the specifications now read must refer to the 
Standard or to the Excelsior,—not tothe Rapid. I 
have seen Mr. Jackson’s agent, Mr. Dalgarno, but 
never spoke to him. I once saw him riding down 
the road near Bearwell. I never had a conversation 
with him about tea rollers—never in my life. I saw 
him and was told who he was when I asked but, I 
neyer spoke to him. 


Mr. Wirners said he had no more questions 
to ask, and the witness was then re-examined 
by Mr. Brownz and said: As regards the relation 
of the jacket and the top rolling surface to each 
other the Rapid is the same as the Excelsior. 
Whether the interval between the edge of my upper 
rolling surface and the lining is two inches or only 
‘the sixteenth of an inch there is never contact— 
there is always an open space all round. I did not 
sign the specification in Calcutta, I remember now 
I appointed an attorney there. I don’t know by 
whom. it was signed. The plan “ZZ” produced by 
Mr. Withers is a working drawing specifying the 
measurements from the office of Messrs. Jas. Abernethy, 
engineers, Aberdeen. Q.—It is to erect the machine? 
A.—My private puberty Q.—Never mind that; who 
makes your mac. 
in this Aehine) James Abernethy & Co., Aberdeen. Q.— 
And did you ever authorise them toissue such a drawing 
as this? A.—Never. 

The next witness called for the defence was Mr. 
Harcourt Sxrine, who said—I am the owner of 
Osborne Estate, Dikoya. I have been planting since 
1882. I know Jackson’s Hxcelsior machine, but had 
never used it. I have used a No. 2 Rapid and also 
plaintiff's Little Giant Roller. I worked the latter 
about 2% years and the Rapid for 19 months. In 
those machines the upper rolling surface was 
pushed by the inside of the lining and so_ got its 
motion. i bought a Triple Action Roller in 1889, 
in London, and it was put up here in January 1890, 
In the Triple Action there is now an inch and three 

uarters space between the lid and the box. When 

had the Triple Action Roller first it would take 
as a fair charge about 225 lb. of withered leat. 
Now, it takes about 270 lb. The maximum quantity 
the Rapid would take was 150 lb. and the Little 
Giant about 50 lb. The power necessary for the 
Triple Action Roller was about the same as for the 


ines for you? 4.—The Agents named > 
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Rapid. Witness also gave evidence on one or two 
points concerning the mechanism of the Rapid stating 
that the upper rolling surfaces did not roll the tea. 
Cross-examined, witness said that formerly the space 
between the upper rolling surface and the lining of 
the T. A. Roller was only about an eighth or six- 
teenth of an inch. Afterwards a brass jacket was 
supplied in place of the wooden one and then an 
inch and three quarters interyal was left and this 
allowed for a greater quantity of leaf being rolled 
than formerly when the wooden lining was very thick. 
—(.—What made you keep a useless machine like 
the Rapid for 19 months ?—A.—A useless machine? T 
did not say it was useless.—Q.—I think one would 
gather that from your answers to counsel in examina- 
tion in chief.—d4.—Extreme questions were put to 
me. I said if the Rapid was carelessly or hurriedly 
revolved the leaf would not revolve.—Q.—I cer- 
tainly understood and gathered from your seyeral 
answers thatthe Rapid was quite a useless machine ? 
Then it was a useless machine !—A.—Certainly not. 
—Q.—Did you not get a guarantee with the defendant’s 
machine. I got what I considered to be equally good, 
I have the assurance in writing thatin the event 
of any contingencies arising I shall be protected. 
@.—Did you ask for that? A—Yes, I asked for 
it. @.—Why? A.—Because I had heard a good 
deal of talk about some litigation likely to arise out 
of rollers. 


Major Day, R.E., was next called. He saids I 
am a Major of the Royal Engineers. Mr. Goodeye 
was our lecturer on mechanism at Woolwich, where 
I completed my study as an engineer. I left about 
December 1867. I took second place on leaving. 
I got gold medal which is given for the most 
distinguished cadet of season. I have had a scientific 
training therefore, in mechanics. Our practical 
course we went through the Royal Arsenal. [ 
was in charge of the printing and lithographic 
machinery at Chatham when I was Secretary of the 
Royal Engineers Institute, that was from 1884 to 
1889, when I came out here. I had a soda-water 
manufactory once with all the machinery, and in 
addition to that I was sent as one of the Travelling 
Inspectors of Science Classes for the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington. This took me 
to the manufacturing districts a good deal, and I 
used to meet manufacturers, and generally they 
went over their worl.: with me,so that I saw their 
machinery while in the Arsenal; they make every- 
thing—trom big guns to percussion caps and all 
kinds of machinery. I have read the specification 
and studied the drawings filed by the plaintiff in 
taking out his letters patent from the ‘Excelsior’ 


machine, and I examined his models and 
also the model of the Triple Action Roller. 
In the ‘“Excelsior’’ the upper rolling surface 


is moved backwards and forwards by the box 
by coming in contact with it. (Model of the Triple 
Action machine pointed out.) The upper rolling 
surface in the defendant’s machine does not receive 
motion like My. Jackson’s machine. It receives its 
horizontal motion by the continuation of the crank- 
pin upwards, which is fixed to a pulley, and that 
drives the second pulley by means of a band, and 
that drives the upper rolling surface. Working the 
machine asI do not know that it receives two motions. 
You have got to roll the tea in the box, and it is necessary 
that you must give the box and the upper rolling surface 
an isochronous motion, that ismoved in equal time ; 
then you also impart this rolling motion by means 
of these two pulleys andthe band. Witness next de- 
scribed the train of mechanism in the Triple Action 
Roller, and said that with Defendant’s Roller it did 
not matter if the jacket was used or not; the 
machine could be worked all the same; but 
with the ‘Excelsior’’ the case was different, and 
the machine would not work without the jacket. In 
his opinion asan expert motion was not imparted to the 
upper rolling surface in Jackson’s ‘ Excelsior” and 
Brown’s Triple Action in same way ; the upper rolling 
surface of the ‘‘ Excelsior”? would not act if it did not 
come in contact with the jacket: the hornplates in 
the defendant's machine were not equivalent to the 
bearings in Jackson’s machine, and could not be 
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substituted for them. In Jackson’s machine there was 
a guide bar which guided the machine into rectilenear 
motion. 

Cross-evamined.—Mayor Day said he was the 
acting referee to Government as regarded patents, 
so far as regarded mechanical arrangements. He 
advised Government on these points, but he had 
given no opinion to Government about the Triple 
Action Machine. The train of mechanism would 
be a gearing which would convey motion from the 
motor to the object to be moved. The word 
“Driving” means communication of energy or 

ower to something. That is a good definition. 
Denne and driven are relative terms, and one im- 
plies the other. The jaeket in the Excelsior machine 
is driven as well as driving. It is driven as part 
of the connecting mechanism. He called the metal 
frame round the jacket a connecting bar. It was 
really one. This was driven. @.—Would you really 
call this a connecting rod, Major? 4 Certainly that 
is a connecting rod. @.—I am talking of the whole of 
this cee piece here. Do you solemnly and sincerely 
say that all that is nothing more than a connecting 
rod? A,—You ean call it a connecting plate if you 
wish if you do not care to call it a connecting 
rod. It performs the same function. Q.—Would an 
ordinary mechanic or skilled workman speak of this 
to his friend as a connecting rod? A—He wonld 
call it a connecting rod, bar link, on a plate. Q— 
Would a man say “Just tilt over that connecting 
rod’ I want to clean the upper rolling surface” ? 
A—He would say probably move up the ‘box because 
that is really the thing that he has any view of when 
he is going to work inside the work. Q.—Will he say 
“Tilt over the connecting rod?”” You sayno. He will 
say ‘Move the box.” A.—You are only taking a part 
of it. He would say that because he is going to work 
inside. @Q.—How do youknow he is? A.—You said 
opening it to clean it. @.—Suppose he wanted to 
tum it over to see if it worked or if there was any stiff- 
ness about it. Would he say “Tilt over the connecting 
rod”? A—He would probably say “Tilt it.” (Laughter).” 
I do not suppose a workman would call it a con- 
necting rod. When aman is working with tea, he 
calls by quite different names from what a fitter 
would. The under plate in plaintiff's machine is 
driven. It is not a connecting rod. The slides in 
the Bxcelsior machine restrict cicular motion in 
one direction. They hold the machine tight, so that 
it cannot go round. It must go in astraight line. 

The next witness was Lieutenant Frank Brown, 
of the Royal Artillery, who said that he had gone 
through both practical and theoretical mechanics 
in Woolwich Arsenal. He never went through the 
Academy, but his commission was presented to him 
for special qualifications. He obtained the Whit- 
worth Scholarship which was open to all the 
British Empire, for practical and vbeoretical know- 
ledge in mechanies, engineering, and science generally. 
It was the blue ribbon of science in England. He 
had studied under Mr. Fell, of Queen Victoria Street, 
Patent Agent. He had designed more or less 
all the Ordnance in the British service under 
General Maitland. The 380 powder guns, or 23 
ton guns now being erected at Colombo were from his 
designs and he had been sent here speolally for 
their erection, He had studied the specifications of 
plaintiffs machine, and examined models. Jack- 
son's upper rolling surface was moved by a push 
which was not the case in the Triple Action 
machine. If there was contact in defendant's 
machine, the friction would be too great. Witness next 
dosoribed the difference between technical ‘ rota- 
ory”? and “revolving.” What plaintiff called the 
upper rolling surface in his machine he called a 
weight which could easily be dispensed with increas- 
ing depth of the box and filling up the box with 
tea, the increased head of tea being equivalent to 
that weight. The jacket was part of the driving 
machanism of the machine, and it would not be 
correct to say that it was part of the driver mech- 
anism. Ho called the motal work the connecting 
rod, it did not matter what the form was. 

Mr. Wirsers had no question to ask in cross-ex- 
amination, 


Mr. Alfred Brown was called and sworn. He 
deposed:—I am the first defendant in this  ac- 
tion. My father made me a present of the patent 
of the invention so that I could tak’e the patent here. 
Lam employed at present in the office of the second 
defendant company. I have not personally imported 
any of these machines and I have not sold personally any 
of these machines. I have sold them for the second de- 
fendant company as their servant. In my_ private 
capacity as patentee I have licensed the second defen- 
dant company to do so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wenpt.—I_ have sold these 
as the agent of the company. I have a. pecuniary 
interest in the machinery. The license I have given 
the defendant company is in the form of a letter on 
condition that they pay a certain sum of money 
on every machine sold. I believe it was given 
somewhere in 1888. I think that was before 
anybody imported these machines, but, can’t say 


positively. It is after the date of the specifica- 
tion filed) I read the Indian _ specification 
yesterday afternoon in_ the Court, not before. 


I have not seen the Indian drawings. I know 
these drawings; they are not yet certified by any- 
body in the Patent Office here.—Are those the draw- 
ings which you filed with your specification in Sep. 
1888? I thought they were, until I heard yesterday 
to the contrary. Shortly after the specification was 
filed, I applied to the Patent Office to alter them. 
There were difficulties raised against my doing so, and 
the things were left in an unsettled position. My 
application to be allowed to alter the drawings as far 
as [ can recollect was about six months after the filing 
of the specification in Sep. 1888. No difficulty was 
raised on the original plans in consequence of my 
appheation to alter the plans. I never had a definite 
letter giving me leave to alter the plans, or I 
should have done so. I can’t swear that the drawings 
filed with my answer have been filed at the Patent 
Office. I saw the certified copy shown to Mr. John 
Brown yesterday, but did notlookatthem. (Z1 shown) 
I can’t give you any opinion one way or the other 
as to the correctness ot the drawings. I should be 
rather surprised tosee these were the drawings filed with 
my specifications. I have, never seen a machine like 
the one shown in this plan, that is as regards the frame 
and one or two other details. My experience in any 
drawings was very little at the time I filed my 
specification. (Attention to the letter K was drawn.) 
Hollow cylinder K. No. 3—does the drawing re- 
present what you mentioned in your specification ? 
I have no recollection whatever on these points. I 
did not refresh my memory because I was told that 
my specification would not come to Court at all. 
Were you aware a copy of your specifications and 
drawings was filed with your answer in this action? I 
did not know that this drawing had been filed. I 
knew the specification was. I myself supplied ‘the 
tracings to be filed with my answer. I sent half- 
a-dozen copies of the plan now filed with answer to 
Messrs. Loos & Van Cuylenburg. I do not recollect 
any difficulty of any sort raised regarding the grant of 
a patent to me. Messrs. Loos & Van Cuylenburg only 
did the legal business, but I did not employ any 
patentee for the purpose of taking it. My applica- 
tion for leave to file specification, was on the 28th April 
1888. I filed my specification on the 28th of Sept 
1888.—What was the cause of this dela mes 
I think that was the usual delay so far as am 
aware. There was no reference to me made between 
the application for leave to file and the filing of the 
specifications, from the Patent Office. x 

Mr. WrrHers in addressing the Court on behalf of 
the plaintiff in this case, at the close of the evidence on 
Saturday, proposed that they should go direct to the 
issues in the case, leaving behind them such charmin 
creations of his friend’s exuberant fancy as P eae 
and Thisbe working out cinematics across a tea 
machine and, while continuing to guide their Randaek 
in rectilinear paths suppress any natural tendenc 
there might be on their part to move in a vicious Gea 
A curye might bemore beautiful than a straight line, 
but it must be admitted that there were advantages 
in going direct to a point, Assuming that the plaintiff 
had proyed his inyention, namely the transmission of 
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motion to the upper rolling surface through the case 
or jacket surrounding it, he contended there was abun- 
dant proof of its noyelty and usefulness. Those com- 
etent to speak on the subject had admitted that there 
ee never been in Ceylon before any tea rolling 
machine which had the same arrangement as this 
one, the arrangement being the very reverse of that 
existing in the Standard which had been proved to 
be the most advanced machine of the class at the 
time Mr. Jackson took out his patent; and the 
utility of the invention had been equally well estab- 
lished. The admission had been made by witnesses 
on the other side that the Excelsior was a_ useful 
machine, and witnesses on the plaintiff's side had 
thoroughly proved its usefulness in respect of the 
almost total absence of friction, of the upper rolling 
surface being free to vertical motion, of being more 
easily fed, and better ventilated, and of being more 
economical as regards time and labour than any other 
machine that had preceded it, all these forms of use- 
fulness being derived from the improved arrangement. 
Asking the Court, as far asitpossibly could, to place it- 
self inthe position ofa mechanical engineer who was 
offering to the public a machine of a particular class, in 
language suited to workmen of ordinary skill who 
were conversant with that particular class of machine, 
he proceeded to quote from a judgment of, he supposed, 
the greatest Patent lawyer that ever lived, the late 
Sir George Jessell, master of the Rolls, in the case 
of Hinks v. The Safety Lighting Company (Law 
Reports, Chancery Division 667) to the effect.— I 
am anxious, as I believe every judge is who knows 
anything of Patent law, to support honest bona fide 
inventors who have actually invented something 
novel and useful, and to prevent their patents from 
being overturned on mere technical objections, or 
on mere cavillings with the language of the speci- 
fication so as to deprive the inventor of the benefit 
of his invention. This is sometimes called a bene- 
volent' mode of construction. Perhaps that is not 
the best term to use, but it may be described as con- 
struing a specification fairly with a judicial anxiety 
to support a really useful invention, if it can be sup- 
ortel on a reasonable construction of the patent,’ 

hat was how His Honour had to read the patent. The 
same learned judge in Clark v. Adie (Law Reports to 
Appeal Cases) said—‘ In construing the specification 
we must construe it like all written documents, taking 
the words and seeing what is the meaning of those 
words when applied to the subject matter”; and Lord 
Justice James confirmed that when he said, ‘ Of 
course in ascertaining the meaning of words used, you 
endeavour to put yourself as much as possible in 
the position of the person using them.” That 
was what he asked His Honour to do in this case— 
to put himself in the position of plaintiff when he 
or his draughtsman wrote the specification in 1881. 
Mr. Browne had asked the Court to hold that the 
plaintiff's invention consisted of what he had left out 
of the plaint, contending that the pith and marrow 
of plaintiff's invention was expressed by the words 
“whereby such rolling surface is left free as regards 
vertical movement from the mechanism operating it,” 
and that the defendant had not infringed that because 
he did not allow any freedom of motion to his upper 
rolling surface. The language itself showed that that 
could not be the inyention that plaintiff claimed. 
What: plaintiff claimed was “the arrangement of 
transmitting motion to the upper rolling surface through 
the case or jacket the clause whereby ” &c., mean- 
ing that what it stated was one of the results 
or consequences flowing from the arrangement. 
His learned friend said it was singular that plaintiff 
should be silent in his specification as to other 
useful results. Well, if the Court read the specifi- 
cation it would find that all the other useful purposes 
served by this improved arrangement were mentioned. 
Tt was stated “ enclosing the rolling surface A so 
thay ”—this was the result—“ it can be weighted to 
vive the required pressure to the leat.” In the 
Standard they could not give the required pressure 
to the leaf but in the Excelsior they could in 


consequence of this new arrangement.  An- 
other useful result mentioned in the specification 
way that the machine was fed through the 


, actually come nearly in contact with it.” 


hopper; and then it was stated that “owing 
to the jacket being carried just clear of the 
table’’—that was also a necessary part of the im- 
proved arrangement—“‘ friction, wear and teax is thus 
reduced” that being another useful result. As to the in- 
terpretation of the phrase “transmitting motion 
through the case or jacket,” he could not understand 
why through should not receive its ordinary meaning 
of “‘by means of,” and he should be very much aston- 
ished if the court held, as Mr. Browne contented, 
that through, must mean in a transverse sense—straight 
through preserving the upper rolling surface always 
in the same plane as the jacket surrounding it. 
The ‘dead centre” in the case round which 
they could not both move harmoniously was the 
jacket. That was really the only problem the Court 
had to solve, and that was the reason why he had said 
and honestly believed that the Court had no need 
of assessors. The experience of a civil engineer and 
a military engineer had not necessarily settled the 
question. Which the Court had to settle was what 
the engineer who drafted the specification meant 
as the invention, and it really resolved itself into 
the little word ‘jacket.’ The passages he would read 
from the specification would show, he argued, that it 
could only mean what the plaintiff said it meant, 
namely the whole of what had been called the 
lining—the frame-work from side to side, from 
crank pin to bar, and all that was attached 
thereto, including the bow bracket. Any workman 
conversant with tea machinery of this class in 
Ceylon at the date when the specification was filed 
could not possibly read it in any other sense than 
the sense in which it had been read by the plaintiff 
and his witnesses who were mechanical engineers. He 
quoted. ‘In canny: out my invention I employ a 
zig-zag crank shaft haying three crank pins formed 
in it. This shaft I place in a vertical position and 
connect the upper crank to the top rolling surface 
by means of a suitable bearing.” Now, the little error 
in that expression in itself illuminated the sense 
of the word “jacket.’”’ The Court would find that 
this imperfect way of expressing it showed it more 
clearly almost than if it had been most accurately 
expressed. He would show the Court how, directly. 
They knew, and even the other side would admit, 
that the shaft was in no way connected to the top 
rolling surface, and, to show what was meant in that 
connection he would go on to another part of the 
specification, to the part where it said:—‘t A” is the 
top rolling ‘surface usually composed of wood; ‘B’ 
is a case or jacket loosely enclosing the rolling 
surface “A” so that it can be weighted to give 
the required pressure to the leaf and can be raised 
or lowered within the jacket by means of the chaiu 
““C” for the purpose of feeding the machine from 
the hopper ‘‘D” “E” is a bar firing attached to 
the case ‘‘B”’ and arranged to slide in the bearing 
“F.” while, together with the crank pin K carries 
the case ‘‘B.” and prevents it bearing its weight 
on the under table at any time, although the case B 
From 
this the Court could see exactly what the top rolling 
surface in the first part meant—it meant the whole of 
the machinery that was superposed above the under 
table which it came nearly in contact with, in fact, 
there was no doubt that when the Court read through 
the specifications it would come to this conclusion. 
He should refer to it again when he came to discuss 
the question so much pressed about as to whether it 
was a part of the driving mechanism, and the one part 
carried the leaf about in its rectilinear progress to 
and fro, backwards and forwards, helping to circulate 
the tea in the course of rolling while the pressure and 
weight upon it came from the actual lid, or upper 
rolling surface, but, considered as a whole, the whole 
of the superstructure, with its lid, frame, box and bow 
was the upper rolling surface of the machine. This part 
of the specifications showed conclusively what was 
meant by the jacket, and there was the last passage he 
could quote :—‘‘Friction wear and tear is thus reduced, 
and by slackening the screw 8 the rolling surface 
A with the jacket B can be titled over.” He thought 
that was conclusive as shewing the sense in which 
My. Jackson used the word and as all working 
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people would understand it who knew any thing 
about this class of machinery at the time. The 
other side desired to confine the word “jacket” 
simply to. the lining. They argued that the lining 
was as much an integral part of the machine as 
any other part. But let the Court look at the 
drawings or at the machine in operation. Let the 
Court remember that even a hostile interest had 
said that the lining was merely a collection of loose 
pieces of wood bound up. It really was almost 
absurd to say that a bundle of loose pieces of wood 
could constitute an integral and independent part 
of the machine. Asa matter of fact there was no rea- 
son why the whole superstructure should not be cast 


in one piece. The learned judge might just 
as well say that the silk lining of his 
dress waistcoat was the waistcoat and not 


the cloth outside it, and, according to the arguments 
of the other side, he might just as well say that the 
cloth outside it was a connecting rod between the 
silk lining and the coat outside the waistcoat. The 
court wouldremember thatin the Standard the driv- 
ing gear was fixed firmly to the top rolling sur- 
face and carried the loose jacket, which actually 
rested on the lower surface, about with it and of 
course tore the machine to pieces. To reverse that 
arrangement anddrive the weighted lid through the 
jacket, it was necessary in order to reduce friction to 
carry it in suspense just above the surface of the 
under rolling table and the court would remember 
that My. Jackson had said why he had to make so 
strong a frame—because it now had to bear all the 
energy communicated to the driving mechanism, and 
it had to be made heavy on account of the large quantity 
of leaf it carried about in circulation, now all the 
difference between the Excelsior and the triple action 
machine, reading the word “jacket” as he asked the 
court to do, was that, whereas Mr. Jackson had thrown 
the strength of his jacket in that body, they (the de- 
fendants) had thrown the strength of their jacket 
on the top of the jacket so that they might drive 
it from above. The defendants simply drove from 
the top of the jacket and the plaintiff from the 
bottom. The defendants had to drive from the top 
because they wished to give an independent motion 
to the rolling surface. The defendants had made 
much of their improvements, and had even called 
their attention to the improvement in their machine 
that this upper rolling surface hada motion round 
its own axis, while at the same time it had an 
eccentric motion with the jacket and imparted by 
the jacket. Let the Court look at the defendants’ 
specification. This was their language there :— 
“Causing it to revolve inside the hollow cylinder 
‘K. while at the same time it has the eccentric 
motion imparted to it by the hollow cylinder ‘K.’ 
They wanted now to alter the word ‘by,’ in that, 
to‘of’—a very pretty alteration that would be 
indeed. The Court would see for itself how clearly 
that motion was imparted by their jacket as much 
as it was in the Excelsior. The other side, too, now 
laid stress on the fact, that the spindle drove their 
upper rolling surface and he would invite particular 
attention to the fact that really and truly, even in 
the Excelsior, the bow not merely guided the upper lid 
through the spindle but drove it as well. It must be 
so. (Mr. Browne: Jackson denied it.) Even Mr. 
Jackson could not deny the fact. It must be so, because 
the lid was constantly coming in contact with the 
spindle, and therefore it imperceptibly drove it as well 
as guided it. But this was not enough for their pur- 
pose and therefore they put the chief driving power 
below. In the defendants’ machine they had madea 
proportionately stronger spindle so that the upper 
rolling surface could be entirely driven through it, 
then, ifthe Court held that plaintiff was right in his 
acceptation of the word “ jacket” it was clear that the 
defendants machine was driven as regarded the eccen- 
tric motion of the upper lid by the jacket in precisely 
the same way as was done in the Excelsior—* though” 
the jacket or “ by means of” the jacket, only the upper 
paxt of it instead of the lower. He thought he He tin- 
ished now the kernel of the question. Now a famous 
question had been often asked, and Mr. Browne 
had said that for five hours he could not get an 


answer from Mr. Jackson, as to whether the jacket 
was a part of the driving mechanism. If Mr. Browne 
were to ask Mr. Jackson till Doomsday he would 
not get an answer, for one was asking the question 
on the supposition that what Mr. Jackson meant 
by the jacket was simply the wooden lining. whereas 
Mr. Jackson was answering on the assumption that 
the jacket consisted of the whole superstructrue: the 
Court could see how true their witnesses were in saying 
that this whole upper part was not a part of the 
driving mechanism, but was the driven part; what 
was wanted with the machine was to drive the upper and 
the lower rolling surface over one another so that 
really these were the driven parts. Defendsnts 
might just as well say any carriage between two 
other carriages in a railway train was a part of 
the driving mechanism; because it communicated 
motion from the carriage in front to the carriage 


behind it. But was not the driving mechanism 
of the train the locomotive? What was the 
object of the locomotive except to drive the 


carriages? And what was their machine built for 
except to drive these two rolling surfaces one over 
the other in a transverse direction? They might just 
as well call an intermediate carriage in a train a 
“connecting rod.” Fancy askinga guard to ‘place 
your bag in a first class connecting rod”! Would 
the guard understand the request? It would be 
absolute nonsense. Of course, if the Court interpreted 
jacket in the same way as defendants did, they 
would have been talking sense. He was not going 
to criticise the mechanics, he was perfectly in- 
competent to do so. Another point on which emphasis 
had been laid was that plaintiff's invention was 
simply the use of a connecting rod, which had been 
known ever since any sort of machinery had been 
constructed. If this was so, how was it their great 
rival, Mr. Brown, had not stepped in under the Or- 
dinance and asked the Court to ask the patent 
authorities to revoke his patent on the ground that 
all he had patented was an ordinary connecting rod ? 
That would have relieved them of all difficulty ; then 
they might have patented their machine without 
giving any guarantee. Now, the tea industry was 
not a thing of recent date. It began late in the 
seventies, and now they were in the nineties, and he 
thought they might regard this question from another 
point of view, and he hoped this would conclude it. 
He should like to know what Mr. Brown senior 
had been doing all this time between 1877 and 1888. 
When they remembered that from 1848 to 1865 his 
inventive genius was flashing with a series of cor- 
ruscations in coffee machinery—in fact he understood 
Mr. Brown today that there was not an improvement 
in coffee which was not the work of his hand; then 
he went to the famous Rajawella water works and 
then flew over to Uva and spun tramways in the air 
just like a spider—andafter that—he did nothing! His 
client-—to quote the language of his learned friend was 
allowed to come to Ceylon and sell hundreds of machines 
of this principle and nota movement would be made by 
his rival, Mr. Brown. How were they to account for 
that? Did the court not think it might be accounted 
for in this way :—He thought Mr. Brown had told them 
his interest in tea estates and machinery began about 
6or8 years ago. That would bring them to about 
1884, At that very time his inventive faculty awoke. 
They could not get out of the language of mechanics ; 
but the movements of his interest and of his inventions 
became “isochronous”—they began to vibrate at the 
same time and then didthe Oourt not think that the 
desire to havea good machine out and to make money 
by it would have spurred on his invention and would 
have quickened his inventive faculties ? Butno: from 
1884 to 1888, he had told them, he was solving the 
great mechanical difficulty of getting a part of his 
machine to have the same eccentric motion as the 
jacket, and to invent pulleys and a strap to give 
the part an independent rotary motion ofits own. He 
thought there was little ring of false modesty about 
that, and he thought that what Mr. Brown was try- 
ing to do during these 4 years—and which he unfortu- 
nately had not succeeded in—was to escape between the 
Scylla of the Excelsior, and the Charybdis of the Rapip, 


And bring out an invention that would clear the two, 
and now he thought he had done so because he had 
made bis roller round instead of square, as they had 
made their’s but chiefly on acount of two things, namely, 
the eccentric mction of the jacket and the upper lid 
together in the same plane, and the independent 
motion round its own axis of the upper lid by 
means of the pulleys. They would give defendants’ 
machine this: they would admit that  pluiatiff’s 
machine had no eccentric motion, and their upper 
lid had no independent rotatary movement of its own ; 
but that did not give the defendant’s any right to 

atent their machine. For the purpose of argument, 
Re would admit that defendant’s machine was very 
muchs uperior to the Excelsior; and that the differences 
were improvements, but this was all irrelevant. 
Defendants must not take over plaintifi’s leading 
principle and improve on that. They might be 
useful improvements and they might be patentable, 
but if defendant’s were going to patent them, they 
should take care to distinguish their invention from 
that described in a prior patent, and claim only what 
belonged to them. Of course that would not be enough 
because they would have to get a license from plaintiff 
or lay themselves open to an uction for infringe- 
ment. They had patented their invention—perhaps 
these improvements had carried the day tor them 
and they had got their letters patent; but defen- 
dants must not use their machine in public without 
plaintiff’s leave if, as be asked the Court to hold, 
they had taken the leading principle of plaintiff's 
machine. With the exception of the eccentricity of 
the motion of the jacket the upper lid and the 
independent rotary motion the machines were precisely 
the same, The Court could not Jook at them without 
seeing this, and assuming that the Court concurred 
with the specifications in the way that he said any ordi- 
nary intelligent man would construe them, the ouly 
authorities he would ask the Court to refer to except 
the passages he had read in Johuson’s Patentsd Manual, 
was the well-known case of Procter v. Bennis, in 
Law Journal Chancellor’s Reports, vol. 57 and there 
the question was an arrangement for the automatic 
feeding and a furnace. As tha Lord Justice éaid, 
furnaces had been fed ever since the world began, 
so the object was a well-known object; they had 
been fed in all kinds of ways, and so Jong as the way 
of doing it was new, that was enough. Lord Bowen 
perhaps put it more concisely; he said “what is the 
substance of the invention were? It 18 a machine 


which produces a successful intermitient retiring 
stoker,” and so on, and wound up by saying ‘the 
simple question is not whcther the addition isa 


material one or whether the ommission is material, bnt 
you must go back again and ask yourselves whother 
what has been taken is the substance and essence of 
theinvention.” The Court must putall likeness aside. 
The machines might be exactly like cne another, as 
hig learned friend had said, and yet the leading prin- 
ciple might not have been abstracted from them and 
they might be very different in structure and yet con- 
tain the leading principle. If that were so, no mat- 
ter what the difference were, no matter what wag 
left out of the Excelsior or added to the triple action 
—if the same idea wasin both—then the Court must 
take the pleintiff’s part and prevent defendants 
from using his machine till plaintiff's license 
expired. He also asked the court to bear im 
mind the circumstances under which Mr. Jack- 
son came to Ceylon. He was the pioneer of 
useful tea machinery in Oeylon, and the Excelsior was 
a pioneer invention and he asked the Court to bear 
that in mind. The Court was not to think of India 
or Java. He asked the Oourt if this patent had been 
taken over by defendants as a pioneer invention, and 
that was a very important point. As Lord Justice 
Bowen said “Now! think it goes to the root of the 
case to remember that this as was described by one is 
the counse) was really a pioneer invention, and it is by 
the right of that that it seems tome we ought to con- 
gider the question. Whether there have been variationo 
or omiasions apd additions which prevent the machines 
which is complained of from being an infringement 
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of the plaintiff! With regard to the variations, I take 
precisely the same view thatthe Lord Justice has taken 
and I willnot travel over the matter which be has gone 
over in detail. With regard to the additions and 
omissions it is obvious that additions may be an im- 
provemen*, and that omissions may be an improve- 
ment, but the mere fact that there is an omission 
does not enable you to take the plaintiffs Fatent. 
He had now a very few words to say as to the 
first defendant’s liability. The other side had tried 
to exempt bim from any liability, but by his own 
mouth he had condemned himself, for he had raid he 
was the agent of the Company to sel! the machines, 
which they imported under a license frombim. (Mr. 
Browne: Pardon me, not the agent for a special 
purpose. He has not admitted that. Heis one of the 
employes of the Company.) Never mind whether he 
was one of a hundred or the solitary agent; it was 
well known in Jaw that an agent could not plead his 
agency—he was equally within his principal a tort 
feasor. It was within his knowledge that these 
machines had been sold, and he bad joined with the 
Oompany in their answer, and instead of putting in an 
independent answer saying he knew nothing about 
i the Company in putting the 
issue before the Oourt. If there had been in- 
fringemer't or not it was impossible to say, if the 
secu defendant was guilty that he was not equally 
guilty. 

With tbis counsel resumed his seat, and the Court 
reserved judgment. 


es 


SOME INTERESTING QUININE 
STATISTICS, 


The following figures show the qnanties of cinchona- 
bark offered at the auctions in Amsterdam and London 
during the year 1891 :— 


In London (24 auctions) 17,121 packages Ceylon, 
17,152 ditto British Indian, 1,493 Java, 1,113 ditto S. 
American Oalisaya, 4,827 of various kinds; total 41,706 
packages. 

In Amsterdam (10 auctions) a total of 42,520 pack- 
ages bark, almost exclusively from Java. 

The equivalent of sulphate of quinine represented 
by the total quanti'y of cinchona sold to mann- 
facturers at the London auctions of 1891 is esti- 
mated at 96,378 kilos., and that sold at the Amsterdam 
auctions (including 15,663 killos. represented by a large 
private sale of bark) at 135,395 kilos. The total 
quantity of quinine bought by all the makers in 


Amsterdam and London last year is therefore approxi- 
mately 231,773 kiios,, or 8,181,000 oz. With regard to 
the quantities of quinine in the bark bought by the 
various manufacturers, the Amsterdam statistics alone 
offer a fairly reliable guide. They disclose the follow- 
ing result :— 


‘The Auerbach work bought 29,467 kilos, quinine ; 
the Brunswick works, 26,132 kilos.; the Mannbeim 
and Amsterdam works, 16,147 kilos.; the Philadelphia 
factory, 15,148 kilos.; the New York factory, 12,969 
kilos; Messrs. Howard & Sons, 6,737 kiles.; the 
Frankfort-on-Main and Stuttgart works, 6,190 kilos.; 
Pelletier’s works, 2.872 kilos.; Taillendier’s works 1,700 
kilos.; various other makers, 2,370 kilos. To these 
figures must be added 8,964 kilos. purchased by the 
Auerbach works, and 6,699 kilos. purchased by other 
Gernan works by private treaty in Amsterdam. 
In considering these figures it must alto be 
borne in mind that if the figures for London 
could be added to those given, the result would 
reverse the positions of several buyers. The Mannheim 
factory, for instance, buys more than one-third of 
ths bark sold at the London auctions, whereas the 
purchases of Auerbach and Brunswick in this market 
are comparatively insignificant, 

The statistics we have given show that Germany 
bought 93,599 kilos. or 69:1 per cent, of the quinine in 
| the bark sold in Amsterdam, Including the bark ob- 
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tained in London, German factories purchased 162/010 ! 
kilos. quinine during the year—in other words, they 
would make 5,750,000 oz. of the 8,200,000 oz. of quiniue 
forming the total supply—ihat is,70 per cent, ‘This 
tolal does not include the direct supplies of bark from 
ths Soekawana and Djajagiri plantations in Java con- 
signed to Brunswick. As aiready announced, these are 
now about to be stoppe!. Lt may cause considerable 
surprise, but the statement seems, nevertheless, well 
founded, that the total consumption of quinive in 
Germany does not now average over 8,000 kilos, or 
290,000 oz., 50 that at least 95 per cent of the to'al 
German quinine-production is exported. The consump- 
tion of quinine in Germany bas for several years been 
seriously on the decrease, a circumstance attribuied ite) 
the persistency with which sundry new »ntipyretics are 
advertised in that commtry. The German factories com- 
plain greatly that, inspite of the reduced value of cin- 
chona bark, therailway tariffg for this article have not 
been lowered, and are about double those of tauning 
barks, the intrinsic value of some of which is actually 
greater than that of cinchona. The stock in Amster. 
dam at the end of the year was 5,279 packages (of which 
2,281 were Government bark). The average proportion 
of quinine (sulphate) in the bark sold in Amsterdam 
last year was 4:08 per cent, ayainst 4:00 in 1890 and 4:12 
per cent in 1889. But among the barks offered in 
Amsterdam last year no less than 1,000,000 kilos, or 
nearly two-sevenths, contained less than 3 per cent 
quinine, TheJavaplanters are strongly advised not to 
harvest such bark in the future, or, if it must be taken 
off the trees, to burn it upon the plantation rather than 
ship it.—Chemist and Druggist, Jan. 16th. 
ns 


CHINA TEAS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


If“ you want to have,” says the pronouncement of 
Sir Andrew Clark which has lately lifted up the hearts. 
of despondent chaaszees, “ tea which will not injure 
and which will refresh, get black China tea, pnt- 
ting in the right measure—the old-fashioned teaspoon- 
ful for each person aud one for the blessed pot. Then 
pour on briskly boiling water, and within five minutes 
you must pour it off agaia, or it will become wicked 
instead of good.’ Thus summing up the experience 
of two centuries aad his own, as to the virtues of 
thea Bohea Sir Andrew bade his hearers beware of the 
interloping, werve-dostroying Indian plant—nadvice 
which, if they are wise, should cheer but not ineriate 
our teamen of Foochow. While we wait to mark 
the effect of his most excellent brave worda on Min- 
cing Lane, it 1s amusing if not instructive toturn back 
to the beginning of those two centuries, and see in 
what ligat tea was regarded by the primeval teamen, 
its firsc introducers to the West. Many of their 
judgments have been collected for us by their con- 
temporary Nievhof, whom Oyilby a few years lat-r 
translated by folios. This is the result of the obser- 
vations aud experiments of one Athauasius Kircher :— 

“There is a plant cailed cha, which not being able 
to contain itself within the boundaries of Chiua bath 
insinuated itseif 1nto Hurope. ‘Lhe ieaf being boiled 
and infused ia water the Chinese drink very Lot as 
otten as they please. It is of a diuretick faculty, much 
fortifies the stomach, exhilarates the spirits, und 
Wonderfully openeth allthe nephretic passages or rein-. 
It fresth the head by surpassiog of tuliginous vapors, 
80 that it is » moss exceileat drink for studious and 
Seventary persons, 10 quicken them in their operations. 
Albcit at the first it seemeth insipid and bilter yet 
custom makes it pleasaut, and though the Turkish 
coffee is said to produce the like effect, anu thea 
Mexican chocolate be another exceilent drink, yet Ta, 
it the best, very much excelleth them, because cho- 
colate in hot seasons inflameth the blood more toan 
ordinary, aod coffee ayitateth choler; but this liquor 
in all seasons hith one and the same effect.” 

Tho members of the Dutch Embassy of 1655 6 bore 
very similar testimony. ‘‘such,” they noted in their 
diary, “especially fiud tho benefit thereof who have 
overcharged their Stomachs with eating, or discom- 
posed their brains with too much strong driuk: tor 


jt is a very great drier of gross Humours, and dispels 
Vapors occasioning sleep. It strenytheus the Memory, but 
increases Gall if drunk in too great quantity. In brief, 
they extol the virtues of this driuk intinitely, and attri- 
bute their not having the Stone or Gout to this (as 
they term it) Most Noble Drink ; which we may be- 
lieve the rather, because in all our Journey torward 
and backward we met with nove that were afflicted 
with these distempers.” 

A latter writer, commenting on tea after its in- 
troduction into HKurope, is equaily enthusiastic : 
“To drink it after meals takes away all indigestion 
and rawness of the stomach, and causes digestion, 
make; those that are inebriated sober and restores 
them fresh power and senses, removes giddiness and 
pains of the head occasioned qy o xcess of drink, and 
they that are called upon to vigilancy, by drinking 
the same expel their drowsiness and become very 
vigorous and fit for business. It prolongs life also, 
fortifieg the sight, and is commended by the famous 
physician Nicholaus Tulp for the wholesomest plant 
that grows,” They did not then believe in the “slow 
poison” theory. But there was (Sir Andrew Clark 
might answer) no Indian tea in those days. 

An impression which even the twenty-years- 
in-the-country speak-the-language men imbibe is 
rudely dispelled by these early orders, the 
impression, to wit, that the Chinese do not 
take, and never have taken milk or sugar with 
their tea. The Dutch Ambassadors went to call 
on “the Third Governor” of Nanking, or rather he 
sent for them, His wife, by the way, was with him,— 
“a bold virago,” the Dutchmen call her. The room 
was presently filled with Tartar gentlewomen, who 
belonged to and waited on this lady, and brought a 
great silver kettle full of Zea, mingled with milk 
and salt, placing it in the middle of the chamber 
and serving it wooden ladles to all the company.” 
Of course it will be objected that these Manchu dames 
were but following the Mongol fashion of bricktea and 
butter ; and other writecs in Ogilby’s collections plainly 
declare that ‘tome Chinese prepare it with milk, 
and a little salt mingled with water, though, to be 
sure, they add “this is not so well approved” as the 
orthodox method. That method is not quite Sir 
Andrew Olark’s, butapproximates to it. The Japan- 
ners, it would seem, “beat the Leaves to a powder and 
mingle it with boiling water in a cup, which they 
afcerwards drink off. But the Chinese put the Leaves 
whols into a pot of boiling water, which having Jain 
in step forscme time they sip off hot without swallow- 
ing down any of the Leaves, but ouly the Quuintes- 
sence thereof extracted. 

“Lord Tulp” it appears is responsible for the state- 
ment that ‘tthe Chinese boyl the leaves with a little 
salt and sugar to take away the bitterness,” but the 
also admits that thhy “ put a Haudful of Zhe leaves 
ina piot-po}, thea pour it full of scalding water, and 
about two or three minutes after drink the some very 
bot.” Modern Ohinese by the way do not always con- 
form to this last most salutary, andif we may so speak 
Clarkly system but often brew their ‘ pint-pot’ 
of teain the morning, and leave it to stew through 
ihe day, taking toil of it every half hour or so. They 
declare that the practice is harmless, because they 


do not, like the wasteful foreiguer, crowd in the 
tea- eaves. Ons spoonful suttices for the family, 
heads are. not counted, and there are no. tender 


leanings towards ‘tha blesed spot.’’—iV. C. Herald, 


WHAT FARMING 


AN 


IS COMING TO. 


AMERICAN DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 


In the New England Magazine for November, Mr. 
C. S. Plumb, vice-director of the Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, publishes 
a fanciful paper. It describes the future of agri- 
culture, an account of which he places in the 
mouth of a director of an Indiana experiment 
station delivered in the year 2,000 as a telephonic 
lecture to the studentsof the National Agronomic 
University of France, 
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ALL SMALL HOLDINGS. 


The following is his description of what farming 
will be when science has revolutionised agriculture :— 
+ Our farms are all small holdings, the largest be- 
ing fifty acres, while the ordinary size is ten acres. 
Each homestead is located about ten rods from the 
asphalt roadway, while the barn (we haye but one 
barn on a farm in America) is located in the centre 
of the farm. A pneumatic tube running under ground 
connects the cellar of the house with the barn, so 
that when having no other means of transit, except 
to walk, persons may enter the pouch of the tube 
and be conveyed to and from the barn with electric 
rapidity. Horses are used by some farmers, but 
generally vehicles having pneumatic rubber-tired 
bicycle wheels, with ball bearings, are conveyed from 

oint to point by means of electric motors stored 
Poneathi the wagon bed. 


ELECTRICITY AND AGRICULTURE. 


The influence of electricity on our farming occu- 
pation is exceedingly great. Every farmer has an 
electric plant in his house, which connects with 
the whole establishment, and not only materially 
lightens the labour of the women, but assist in farm- 
work in many particulars. In the house the rooms 
are lighted by electricity ; doors and windows are 
opened and closed by Prceing an electric button; 
butter extractors are operated by electric power; 
an inverted brush-box with a handle, worked by a 
motor, is passed over the floor to sweep, requiring 
simply the guidance of hand power; dish-washing 
machines are run by the lightning-like fluid, and 
likewise the elevator in houses two stories high; 
all cooking is conducted in electric stoves; and all 
clothing is washed and ironed by simple, inexpensive 
machinery, run by electricity. 

On the farm, electricity serves many important 
purposes. Barn doors are operated by electric power ; 
and electric fork conveys the hay and fodder from 
the wagon to the barn, and from mow to manger ; 
automatic electric shovels clean out the manure 
troughs behind the cattle; the farm bell is rung by 
electricity ; ploughs, mowing machines, hay tedders 
and rakes are operated by electric motors; and all 
animals are slaughtered by means of electric con- 
nection. It has been demonstrated that electrically 
grown vegetables are of superior quality and tend- 
erness. Lines of electric wires distributed through 
the propagating pits, and even in the fields on the 
farm, have greatly increased the yield and early 
maturity of crops, while destroying all fungus growth 
and insects adjacent to the wires. 


INSECTICULTURE. 


Everybody possesses apparatus for spraying plants 
for the destruction of injurious insects and fungi 
and he would be considered a singular farmer at 
the present day who neglected to use his insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Injurious insects, however, are 
heldin check by many farmers by the use of bene- 
ficial insects. On every well-regulated farm are 
mall pens for breeding beneficial insects. Farmers 
propagating beneficial insects train them to come at the 
call of a whistle, so that the trained ones are easily 
collected in the field whenever desired. 

The care of our live stock has been reduced to 
such a science, that seemingly a maximum of profit 
is secured. Animals of all classes are fed on a 
scientific basis. By following the directions of the 
Henri Prescription Book, one is enabled to deposit 
alternate layers of lean and fat upon the animal 
carcass, or entirely one or the other. Through our 
knowledge of the effects of food upon the animal 
system, we are also enabled to secure nothing but 
pure cream from our cows, if we see fit, or the 
reverse. 

Automatic milking machines are commonly used 
here now. None of our American cattle have horns, 
though two hundred years ago hornless cattle were 
uncommon, 

GROWING MANURE. 

Perhaps one of the most important discoveries yet 

made by one of our stations is the method of pro- 


ducing root nodules on clover and other leguminous 
plants, which contain nitrogen. By a careful system 
in-and-in breeding we haye produced a number of 
nodule-bearing varieties of clover and alfalfa that 
yield us great quantities of nitrogenous fertiliser. 

The roots, differing from those of ordinary vari- 
eties, grow near the surface, like potatoes. At the 
proper time of maturity they are ploughed out, and 
the nodules which are of good size are uncovered, 
dried and ground, thus furnishing a most important 
source of nitrogen. In consequence of our excessive 
care and judicious use of manures at the present 
time, we gather an average of fifty bushels of wheat 
per acre, where we grew but twelve a century ago, 
and shell two hundred bushels of corn per acre, where 
we formerly harvested but forty. 


FOUR STRAWBERRIES ONE QUART. 


On the same area of land, with a smaller number 
of plants, to-day we can grow a far larger crop than 
could be grown one hundred years ago. The plants 
have been bred with such wisdom, and the soil ferti- 
lised with such care, that each plant develops its 
maximum growth. Our strawberries are of delightful 
flavour and flesh and colour, and four or five aver- 
age ones make a quart. The seeds have all been 
eliminated from our cultivated raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, and goosberries. Their fruit is maryellously 
delicate in flavour, especially so the two former. 

In all the centuries man has discovered no more 
nutritious, stable food than milk, and to-day our 
dairy interests, with our population of five hundred 
millions, are vast. 

In their relation to the people, the farmers of 
America occupy a high position. As our constitution 
provides that the various industries shall be repre- 
sented in our legislative halls according to the pro- 
portion of the people engaged in each the farmers 
have a leading voice in the construction of our laws, 
and the social, moral, and financial conditions re- 
sulting from their supervision and inflnence are em- 
inently satisfactory, not only to the farming popula- 
tion, but to the body of our citizens as a whole. 

A farmer is not satisfied that a hen lay one hun- 
dred eggs of two ounces weight each in one year, 


eating one bushel of grain todo thesame. He rather © 


aims to make the hen produce three hundred and 
sixty-five eggs in one year, each weighing one-half 
pound, eating one-half bushel of grain to produce 
said eggs. 

We may as well stop here.—Review of Reviews 
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Colonies -and India, in its last issue, pub- 
lished the following remarks:—‘It must be 
gratifying to our planters to find that Ceylon and 
Indian tea is rapidly driving the Chinese article 
out of the market in Australian colonies, and 
Ceylon tea particularly is rising in favour at the 
Antipodes, and the Indian producer has now 
much to fear from the competition of the Ceylon 
gardens. :efore long, it seems probable that both 
John Chinaman and his staple export will be 
practically excluded from Australian shores.” 


Mana Grass Barrets.—Mr. C. HK. H. Symons 
has seuf us for inspection, at the requesi of 
Mr. Martin Leake, » small barrel made of paper 
composed of mana grass pulp mixed with 15 per 
cent of old waste paper, This is the barre! refer- 
red to by our Lonion correspondent recently, which 
Mr. J. L. Shand was to have brought with him. 
Mr. Leake thinks that the Ceylon Government 
should start a small experimental factory for the 
conversion of native grasses into boards. Our 
London correspondent and we ourselves have so 
often referred to this matter, that we ueed only 
say that we quite approve of Mr. lLeake’s sug- 
gestion. The barrel is strong and light, aud might 
be utilized for many purposes, 
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FACTS ABOUT THA. 
(Vo the Editor of the Globe.) 


Srr,—You were kind enough to insert some time 
ago a letter from me on the above subject, in reference 
to Ceylon tea. This letter has been quoted and com- 
mented upon in most of the Eastern papers, and I 
trust, bas been the moans of calling public attention 
to the merits of Ceylon tea. I see the subject is again 
being discussed in your columns, but what I should 
suggest is that » number of samples of Ceylon, Indian, 
and Ohinese tea should be submitted for analysis to 
some analyst of repute, and their respective propor- 
tions of tannin and theine correctly given. Isaw in 
your papar what purported to bean analysis of those 
teas in a letter of a correspondent, but I shonld be 
sorry to take his zpse dixit on the matter, as I believe 
he was vot an analyst. As your correspondent Mr. Hicks 
says, unless tea is properly made, that is infused for 
the proper time, the tannin and bitter extractive are 
brought out. My experience is that Ceylon tea should 
infuso for seven or eight minutes, bat no more. There 
are many brands of Ceylon toa that can be procured 
pure, and, as Horopean intelligence and improvements 
are used in harvesting this tea, it should surely compete 
with thas imported from an Empire that looks with 
jealous eyes on Western ideas, even when they aro 
good ones. I have no doubt Indian teas will find 
champions, but they cannot compete with those of 
Oeylon.— Yours truly, N. E. Yorkr-Daviss. 

January 11. 

S1r,—I have read with much interest the letter in 
your issue of yesterday froma “ Tea Planter of Thirty 
Years’ Standing,’ which throws quite a new light on 
the question of some of the Himalayan growths of 
tea, and it is very satisfactory to hear that quality 
free from the excessive quantity of tannin as found in 
the lower districts of India and in Ceylon can be 
produced on the hills of India. So farit bas generally 
been supposed that the difference in preparation 
between Ohina end other kinds accounts for the 
freedom from tannin in the one case and excessive 
quantity in the other, and all lovers of reaily good tea, 
with the delicious “tea flavour’? posseseed by the 
better kind of Ohiva, will he gla! to know a similar 
beverage can be produced from Indian products, but 
unless the mode of preparation is more assimilated 
in the process in China, which expresses most of the 
tannin before the “firing” take place, I am very 
doubtful if this desirable result can be attained. 
Nevertheless, it is worth the serious consideration of 
Indian and Osylon growers to see what they can do 
in this direction, if they wish to preserve their valu- 
able industry, for the time cannot be far off when 
the medical profession will step inand forbid the use 
of thesa unwholesome pungent tannin-laden teas now 
being let loose onthe public at the expense of nerves 
and digestion. Tea must necessarily be tanniferous, 
but the less we get of this deleterious property the 
better, and until they learn in India and Ceylon to 
get rid of as much tannin as possible during the 
process of manufacture commend me to the delicious 
tea flavour and bouquet found so far only in China 
growth, such teas as you get everywhere in Russia, 
but so seldom nowadays in this cou :try.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

January 13. M.R. 1. 

Sir,—Whilo Mr. Hicks appears desirous of placing 
certain ‘facts about tea” before the public in bis 
letter to you of the 6th instant, he has omitted to 
record other facts which may interest and enlichten 
your readers, He says that “all good tea is, when 
infused, of a bright copper colour in the leaf ”: this 
characteristic, however, which ig indicative of faultless 
manufacture, must not be looked for by the consumer 
unless ho pays a fair price. A tea with a bright copper 
coloured leaf after infusion cannot be got first hand 
under eight pence to nine pence per pound (ex-duty 
four peuce), and such tea if gold in its purity will 
not bo offered to the public under 1s 8d to is 10d 
per pound; but it must be remembered that a consider- 
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| able portion of this margin has been swallowed up 
by the various middlemen who intervene between the 
grower and consumer. Then, again, in comparing 
one tea with another, the cousumer invariably over- 
looks the fact that he buys by weight and uses by 
measures. The trade are glive to this fact, and scarcely 
any, if any of the best Pekoe Souchongs and Pekoes 
reach the consumer as imported. The leaf is passed 
through a mill, which reduces the origival size to any 
desired degree, and it can readily be understood that 
after this process a much greater quantity can be taken 
from the caddy with the traditional caddy spoon than 
would otherwise be possible—in other words, the mill- 
ing process increases the specific gravity, and the 
consumer is unwittingly using a greater weight of 
tea than if be purchased an ‘honest tea”’—i.e., that 
which has not been tampered with. 

Tke comparative strength of tea czn only be 
determined by weighing equal quantities, and infusing 
them an equa! given time in the same quantity of 
water, as practised by experts. By measure a tea 
sold at Is 6d which has been milled to half its natural 
size can be shown to be better than anotber which 
has not been milled, at 2s per pound, as judged by 
the strength of infusion, simply because a greater 
weigbt of the former has been used. Of course, mill- 
ing the leaf will not affect the flavour of anv tea, 
whether it be Cbina, Ceylon, Darjeeling or Assam. 
So far as Ceylon tea is concerned, I rejoice to see 
that it has made much rapid strides during the last 
few years; but it is a curious fact that, although 
grown almost wholly from Assam Valley indigenous 
and hybrid seed, it has assumed the characteristics 
of the best Chinese tea, due to soil and altitude, its 
superiority to China being duo as in India, to its 
cultivation being superintended by Europeans, and the 
best approved machinery, whereby the leaf is only 
touched by hand in picking it from the bush, all 
subsequent processes being acbieved by machinery 
as opposed to manufacture wholly by hand, which 
in addition to being ineffective, is the reveree of 
cleanly. Ceylon teas stand out as a class tea in 
commcn with Durjeeling, Neilgherry and Kangra 
Valley tea, and by reason of their flavour and delicacy 
appeal to the classes who consume but # small 
quantity. Assam and Oachar teas being full of body, 
and astringent, appeal to the masses who are they 
tea-drinkers and the tea-growers’ friends. Statisticsl 
show that while Ceylon tea has gone up in consumption 
to the detriment of John Ohinaman, Indian growths 
have also made a sure and steady advancs for 30 years 
past. The immediate danger to Ceylon tea and Indian 
is the ever incréasing out-turn and bo expansion 
of markets, the result being a yearly fall in prices, 
From a market report before me I find that in 1888 
Ceylon tes as sold in Mincing-l»ne averaged 114d. ; for 
1889 the average was 1ijid.; for 1890, 11d.; avd for 
1891, 10d. per pound. Indian teas also show a faliing 
off, but not in such a marked degree. I travelled 
through Ceylon during the past summer, aad cannot at 
all agree with Mr. Hicks in his coucluding paragraph 
wherein he says that OeyJon tea is grown on virgin soil; 
almost all the tea there is being produced on defunct 
coffee plantations, and where coffee still exists tea is 
being interlined, only waiting for the death of the coffee 
to assert itself; and it is sheer noneense for Mr. Hicks 
to assert that Oeylon tea has “ beaten out of the field 
. . . the heavier and more luscious Indian tea,’ but 
of its class, Iam quite prepared to admit that Ceylon 
does produce as good tea as any other part of the Hast. 

The fact of a packet bearing the words ‘Packed in 
Ceylon” is no guarantee of its purity, nor Coes it carry 
any guarantee that such is actually the cese. There 
are far more packets of Ceylon tea “packed in Ceylon” 
in the neighbourhood of Great ‘l'ower-strest than ever 
are packed in the island, and siuce the duty oa im- 
ported tea there is 20 cents per pound, the chauces 
of adulteration are very remote, as the pure artinle can 
be produced ata less cost. I must spolog:se for the 
length of this, and having no desire to use your 
columns for an advertisement, I enclose my card, and 
subscribe myself, A Tea PLanter, 

January loth, 
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INDIAN GUITA PERCHA. 


The Panchotee tree, Dichopsis lliptica, grows 
plentifully in the Wynaad and yields an abundance of 
milk, and some of the planters have been asking for 
information on the subject and enquiring whether it 
could be made into a commercial article. The milk 
has been known for some years to afford what was 
called Indian Gutta Percha or Palm Gum, and has 
been used ag (an adulterant of Singapore Gutta. General 
Cullen brought it to notice about thirty-five years 
ago and Dr. Cleghorn when Oonservator of Forests 
wrote an interesting memorandum on the subject. It 
was reported upon by experts in London who found 
that it was unfit tor water-proofing purposes as its 
solution in coal tar and turpentine dry up to such a 
brittle consistence that the fabric is quite useless.” Mr. 
Hooper, the Government Quinologist, says, “ it 
could be used as a birdlime or cement, and keeps 
well under water, a8 a cable insulator, especially 
if mixsed with some genuine gutta and that by 
boiling the milk of the Panchotee tree, a white mass 
separates, which can be kneaded by the fingers, but 
which becomes hard and brittle by the cold,” The 
brittle character of this substance Mr. Hooper says 
‘‘is due toa large proportion of a crystaline substance 
found in the true gutta and called crystalban, or alban. 
Crystalban, according to Payne, occurs to the extent 
of from 18 to 19 per cent. in the best of gutta per- 
cha, but I have extracted as much as 69:2 per cent. 
of orystalban from the secretion obtained from the 
Wynaad. The presence of a large quantity of crystals 
in this gum of course, would interfere with its utility 
but crystalban is easily removed by boiling alcoho}, 
and the residue consists of a very good and pure 
“ Gutta Percba.” Mr. Hooper adds that he cannot see 
why this process could not be used to purify the Indian 
Gutta Percha and so obtain an article similar to the 
Malayan gum.”—South of India Observer, Jan. 23. 


_—__—__$-- 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT QUININE. 


The report for the year ending March 3lst, 1891, 
of the Government cinchona plantations in ludia * has 
just been published, and we gather from it that the 
Nadavatar quinine-factory bas emerged successfully 
from the most critical period ofits existence, though 
it has been by no means exempt from tne usual trials 
of infanoy. In the spring of 1890 all work was tem- 
porarily suspended, owing to an outbreak among the 
workmen of an influenza epidemic, an affliction which 
one would hardly look for in & quinine-factory. Then 
it was found that part of the new plant erected in 
the works wasin such a bad condition that it was 
necessary almost toremake it before it could be used, 
@ circumstance which seems to prove that the curse 
of soamped work, so rife among certain Government 
departments at home, ia not unknown in India, After 
these difficulties had been surmounted a good part of 
the year was gone, and in the meantime the stock 
of bark in the Government warehouses had become 
so large as to cause serious inconvenience. Then 
came another adversity. The Government hai! made 
a@ contract in Hamburg for the supply of 20,000 lb. 
of fugel oil for the works, and by some means or other 
the shipment of this requisite was inexplicably delayed 
for many months, Similar delays occurred in the 
supply of caustic soda and sulphuric acid, and, by 
the end of June, the charcoal and filtering-paper alone 
of all the requisites ordered had been received at 
Nadovatam. When the fusel oil began to arrive, at 
Tast, it was foand to be packed in drums instead of 
casks, a needless outlay of over 401. being therebs 
caused upon the first shipment alone. After long 
waiting, caustic soda and sulphuric acid had to be 
purchased in India at a cost much exceeding that 
which would have been incurred had the responsible 
individuals, whoever they ‘were, been more alive to 
their duties. ‘A private firm in Madras,” says Mr. 
Lawaon, complainingly, ‘‘ would have obtained the goods 
within four months of their writing for them ”’—as 


* Southern India,—Ep. 7.4, 


good a commentary as can be made upon the in- 
ability of our State departments, as now constituted, 
to compete against private enterprise. However, even 
official delay comes to an end; and in the second 
helf of the year the factory was fairly started. Its pre- 
sent capacity, calculated upon the basis of uninterrupted 
work, is 4,000 lb. of sulphate of quinine per annum; 
but the total outpnt for the financial year ending 
March 31 last only amounted to 2,928 lb. in addition 
to 1,050 lb.;of febrifage. It is now proposed to increase 
the capacities of the factory, experieuce having shown 
that the possibilities of increased consumption of 
quinine among the poorer classes of natives are practi- 
cally unlimited. The present output could be almost 
doubled by aslight extension of the vats and steam. 
pans. Many improvements inthe plant have already 
been effected, and everything is ready to increase the 
usefulness of the factory as soon as the necessary 
funds are conceded bythe Indian Government. The 
grinding room hasbeen separated from the boiling and 
crystellising room, The macerating vats and stills 
have been lodged in aseparate building. and a second 
drying-room has been erected, which is heated by 
steam. A second boiler for heating the stills was also 
purchased during the year. A wellhas been sunk and 
areservoir put up. The Naduvatam quinine ia sold 
exclusively in India. InJuly last the first quarterly 
supply of 200 lb. was forwarded to the Medical Stores 
Department in Colombo, the superintendent of which 
expressed himself in no flattering manner about the 
drug. ‘“‘ The appearance of the quinine,” he said, 
‘* is very much against it, and I hope that future 
supplies will be better crystallised. Unless this point 
is attended to, it can never compste with Howards & 
Sons’ or other well-known quinine,” "hese candid obser- 
vations were rather hard uponthe Naduvatam people, 
especially as they had evidence to show that the 
quality of their quinine was excellentso far as freedom 
from imptrity was concerned. They explained to 
their Ceylon critic that the crystallisation was really 
very goodand the bad appearance due to the drug 
having been partially dried by pressure instead of by 
absorption in consequence of which the crystals had 
been broken. Since then the process which gave rise 
to the criticism hasbeen abandoned, and the quinine 
supplied leaves no further room for criticiam. Mr. 
David Hooper is now et work upon the acid sulphate 
process used in Holland and Germany, and by means 
of which, uponsecond crystallisation, nearly the whole 
of the cinchoniaine is eliminated from the quinine. 
Particulars of Mr. Hooper’s investigations are not given, 
but they seem to have been satisfactory, for we are 
told that the process will probably before long be 
adopted when working upon red and hybrid cin- 
chonas. 

The greater part of the quinine produced 
at Naduyatam is supplied to the Govern- 
ment medical stores in Madras, Bombay and 
Colombo; but we gather that it is hoped that 
in coming years the factory will find its principal 
outlet among the natives, to whom it has lately com- 
menced to supply the drugin 5-grain powders through 
the mediam of certain petty local officials. Packets 
containing 100 such powders are supplied to these offi- 
cials at 1 rupee 8 annas each. They retail the powders 
at 3 pies each, and have a selling commission of 1 
anna per packet for themselves. Of the nine officials 
to whom supplies were cent by way of experiment 
two disposed of the whole lot, and earaed from 3/. to 
4l. commi¢sion each. Several others have shown great 
apathy, but they are being stirred into activity; and 
it is hoped that the villagers will gradually be brought 
to appreciate the bocn which the Indian Government 
are extending to them, and which was the underlying 
consideration which led to the establishment of the 
Indian Government cinchona plantation and of the 
Naduvatam factory. Bvt it seems that, at present, the 
native appreciation of the 3-pie packets is interfered 
with somewhat by the tact that tle Hiodoos by walk- 
ing to the nearest town dispensary, avd appealing 
there in forma pauperis, can geb a quinine powder 
gratuitously. The walk to town is often a long one, 
and the native is naturally indolent; but coppers, on 
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the other hand, are scarce, and economical conditions 
generally . triumph. 

A great increase in the sale of quinine might be 
looked for, it is believed, if it were given in a form less 
Objectionable to the palate than that of a powder. 
Might not this difficulty be overcome by compressing 
the drug into easily-swallowed tablets? Another 
step in the direction of supplying a cheap drug for 
nativeconsumption has recently been taken by deciding 
upon the distribution, at cost price, of purgative pow- 
ders, composed of quinine and of jalap grown in the 
Tadian Government gardens.—Chemist and Druggist 


en 


TALGASWELA THA COMPANY. , 


The following ig the Directors’ Report for the year 
ending December 31st, 1891 :— 

The Directors have pleasure in placing before the 
Shareholders their Fourth Annual Report. together 
with a duly audited statement of the Company’s 
affairs and financial position as on 3lst December, 1891. 

During the past year the Company’s property has 
been visited twice by Mr..H.§. Grigson, in the ab- 
sence of the Managing ,Director. Mr. Grigson’s first 
Report upon the property, a very full one, was printed 
and circulated amongst the shareholders. His second 
Report was read at the extraordinary General Meet- 
ing held on December 29th, 1891. 

Mr. W. Agar became disqualified to actas a Direc- 
tor and resigned his seat at the board Mr. Loos 
having left the Island, and resigned his seat, Mr. 
VanOuylenburg was elected a Director in his place. 

In Oongequence of the larger acreage of tea planted 
on Talgaswela than was originally intended, 681 acres 
instead of 500 acres of the immediate necessity for 
steam power which was not originally contemplated, 
and of the increased factory expenditure necessitated 
by the larger acreage, a debit balance of R19,519'16 
remained at the close of the year 1891. A fnrther 
expenditure on factory and machinery has also 
to be faced during 1892. Realising that to charge all 
this capital expenditure against present revenues was 
to postpone unduly the payment of dividends to the 
shareholders, the Directors called an extraordivary 
gen era] meeting on December 29th to submit a pro- 
posal for raising the necessary extra capital (R30,000) 
by the issue of 7 per cent preference shares of R100 
each. The proposal was carried unanimously and its 
confirmation will be asked for at a special meeting 
immediately following the annual general meeting on 
Febraury 23rd next. 

The Managing Director’s estimate for 1892 shows an 
expenditure of R46,616-80, estimated crop 180,000 lb. 
Ata price of 40 cents, a little over R25,000 protit will 
be realised. This should allow for a dividend of ten 
per cent after paying interest on the preference shares. 
Should it be possible to do so, the Directors will recom. 
mend the payment of an ad-interim dividend during 
the year. 

The slow rate at which the construction of the 
Railway Extension to Ambalangoda has been proceeded 
with has caused general dissatisfaction. 

Messrs. T. W. Hall and H. Van Cuylenburg retire 
xom the Directorate by rotation and offer themselves 
or re-election, 
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COFFEE ADULTERATION: A CRUEL FRAUD 
UPON THE POOR. 


To way Error or tHe Rossenpace Division GAzErrn. 


Sir,—I have read with equal pleasure Sir Thome, 


Brooks’ address to his constituents in the valley and 
his speech at Rawtenstall last evening, wher, as the 
Unionist candidate, he opened thes ye-election cam- 
paign in a very decided yaaner. Coming to the sub- 
jects mentioned in his address, he referred, I was glad 
to sqq@, in the first place, to “temperance.” In the 
coming general election hundreds of speeches will be 
delivered to the electors of the Unitec Kingdom on 
the same subject by scores of candidates for thei 
suffrages, and rightly so too, for it is distinctly ‘w Very 
ressing question, much more so than’ that of Home 
Yule for lreland, and one that will not brook of any 


further delay. This is now admitted by the leaders 
of both parties. 

I now come to the subject matter of this letter, and 
in order to do so as briefly as possible, will feel obliged 
by your giving publicity to the following extracts from 
letters which have lately reached me, viz. :— 

From the Secretary of the London Ohamber of 

Commerce. 

JT am fairly conversant with the question of coffee 
mixtures. Messrs. , one of the largest distribut- 
ing firms in the heart of London, and who confess to 
the introduction of 75 and 85 percent. of chicory in 
their tins without the slightest intimation to consumers 
as to the extent of the adulteration, have, for years, 
declined to sell coffee mixtures at all, and have only 
given wag lately owing to the pressure—if not the 
necessity—of supplying the demand for them, as the 
trade generally continues to sell them in tina as 
mixtures only. As regards the purity question you 
are right in assuming that this Chamber was in- 
terested in the matter, and some years ago, when 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, to which you refer was passed, 
we did all we could in Parliament to get the exact pro- 
portions of the different ingredients indicated on the 
labels.—The presideni of the Ohamber, at that time, 
Mr. Magniac, M.P., brought in an amendment to 
this effect, but the Grocery interest which preferred 
that no indication should be given was too strong for 
us and we had to accept the compromise contained 
in the Actas it now stands. I will, however, consult 
the commercial legislative committee of the chamber 
with the view of considering whether sufficient 
time has elapsed to move for an amendment of the 
old Act.” 

From Alfred W. Stokes, F.c:s., F.1.¢., Public 

Analyst for Paddington and other London 
Parishes.—December 23rd, 1891. 


“J entirely agree with you as to the idiocy of the 
present exemption (practically) of coffee (?) from the 
Adulteration Act. I have tried to bring public opinon 
to bear on the matter, but it is only from outside 
pressure that we can hope to have the law altered. 
—Again, under date 5th January, 1892, Dr. Stokes 
wrote to me as follows:—“‘I could not send you the 
particular report referred to by the Standard,—vide 
the leading article on coffee adulteration in that paper 
under date 12th November, 1891; because I had not 
one left. I sent you, however, another that covered 
the same ground. In my opinion there are a great 
number of people who have never had the chance of 
tasting pure coffee, so universal is the adulteration, 
Iam very very pleased to see the vigorous way yeu 
are trying to rouse the public conscience in the me’. ter, 

Would that I could rouse the conscience of "fr, W. 
E. Gladstone, for he it was.who under presgure of the 
Grocers’ vote, not only gave them licergeg to sell in- 
toxicating liquor, but at the same ‘ime under the 
Coffee Adulteration Act, 38 and 89 Vict,, o. 63, per- 
mitted free license to Grocery to adulterate coiffee to 
any extent, even t0 99 per cent of chicory if the pre- 
sence of one per cent of coffee could be proved, 
provided the vile compound was labelled simply “ coffee 
mixture ” and ‘sold as», mixture of coffee and chicory” 
on alternate sides of the tins or packets, Moreover 
even althouga “Coffee” should be asked for, and a tin, 
of this vide mixture be proffered the public analyst is 
under this truly vicious law, sanable to exact aay 
penalty whatever, the magistrates ruiing that the words 
printed on the tins were under the Act, a‘ sufficient 
defenge.” Vide Standard; November 12th, 1891. 
ganuot better describe this truly shocking state of 
things than by quoting some of Mr, W, i, Gladstone’s. 
own words in his last speech in Wondon before de- 
parting for Biarritz :— ! 

“f indicate it with foalyee of pain, of xecoil, almost 
of horror—no word aagrt ot horrible is fit to deseribe 
it. W @ have §o glasb for such o state of things. We 
must le every man know what is and what is not 
gn oifénce by clear enumeration. I look forward to 
the issue with cheerful faith when the population 
may sit down under the shadow of beneficent legisla- 
tion, and with confidence in the Legislature to liye 
and die in contentment and in peace,” 
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These be grand words, my Rossendale friends, 
which, when you weigh them up and analyse them 
thoroughly you will find they much resemble a 
“‘coffee ” (?) mixture containing 85 per cent of chicory. 
Vain is the snare set in the sight of any bird. Do 
what I will, I cannot rouse up Sir Wilred Lawson 
on this chicory questiou—nor do I find any response 
from the leaders of any of the great temperance 
leaguers—either church or secular. Peradventure they 
are all asleep and must be awakened. The press too, 
seems almost culpably indifferent to the question. 
Is it because the grocery interest is so very strong in 
this country that editors are afraid of meddling with 
it? Out and out cases of poisoning, &c., &¢., or of 
some dreadful ecandal have a free run of the press but 
a case such as I have produced surely merits equal 
publicity. Certainly everyone is entitled to know to 
what extent they are being robbed, ard if the sale of 
6 coffee mixtures” should, under a new Act of Parlia- 
ment, still be legalized,they should bear in unmistak- 
able type and figures a true ‘‘ Hnumeration” as to their 
contents. Chambers’s Encyclopedia has the following 
on “ chicory.”—‘ It has a long carrot like root of a 
dirty or brownish yellow colour—it growsin waysides, 
borders of fields, &c.—it contains a good deel of sugar, 
but otherwise does not serve to supply the animal 
economy with any useful ingredients. It gives off a 
dark browncolour to water, when an infusion made, 
and hence its main use in coffee.”—“ Oak-bark tan, 
logwood and mahogany dust, and even the livers of 
horses and bullocks, are said to be employed in its 
adulteration.” What ‘ adulterated chicory” may cost 
per pound I know not, brt the firest “ Brages” 
chicory is worth, wholesale,in London, about 33s per 
ewt., or about 33d per pound. 

Need I say more? I have already trespassed some- 
what severely upon your space, but the subject is 
surely deserving ofit. Lancashire people are known 
to be. the hirdest working people in the whole world, 
but if they are to giveup taking unadulterated beer, 
for heaven’s sake let their ‘* non-intoxicating bever- 
ages” be equally pure and above all suspicion, Tea is 
now credited with being po:itively pure, but what says 
the editor of the Produce Markets’ Review, on De- 
cember 19th, 1891, under heading ‘* Tea”:—** It would 
be better if many of these very objectionable parcels 
were stopped by the Customs from being offered for 
home consumption.” Here is work to ‘“ undo” for 
the Gladstonians, and '‘ work to do” for Sir Wilfred 
Lawson and all TEETOTALLERS. 

Sth January, 1891, 


P.S.—The Secretary of the London Ohamber of 
Ocmmerce, in his letter quoted above, refers to their 
acceptance of a ‘“ compromisc”—whatever could the 
“ originn,:’ bill have been like? if I remember cor- 
rectly, Mr, Gladstone promised a ‘fair field” to both 
coffee and tea~!tnder' pressure. Parliamentary history 
records how, pracuically speaking, he, at the last mo- 


ment almost, threw tne bill to the wolves ! Last year, | 


the Emperor ot Germany kicked out of his empire every 
bogus coffes bean making machine and every bogus 
coffee hewn, 


ee rrr nt 
PLANTING IN JAVA, 


Mr. G. P. Hill writes from Ayer Dingin, Kar4. 
sian, Java, 21st Jan.:— 

Fe ae ace jost (Oct. 1891) polieted Of a 6,000 
odd piculs (clean) crop and Jooking forward to 5,000 
piculg this seasov. Size of estate 500 bouws say 800 
acres about. Last dry season lasted six months which 
seem3 4) xuit the coffee tres. At any rate at this 
elevation 3,000 to 3,300 ft. 2 

Coffee is here grown under shade, The dadap is 
preferred but for some yours past we have had our 
trees killed by some unknown disease. The oaly 
aotner kinds of shade trves used in Java are tne 
Alibzzia moluccana or Sengon (Albizzia stipulata) 
nother much liked tho A, M. especially on account 
of its being very brittle, (and some other” sins). We 
are trying Mics ylomerata and (frevillea robusta 


both strongly recommended by Mr. J. P. Hunt in a 
letter to the 7. A. in Noy. 1889. 

After considerable time and some correspondence 
the seeds were got from Colombo. The silk cak (G. R.) 
i3 quite unknown this end of the island, and the 
knowing ones object to the Ficus glomerata because 
it belongs to a bad tribe, they say, the Ficus family 
being surface feeders, viz., throwing up numerous 
rootlets along the surface of the soil, eating up all 
moisture and “humus.” However, the Ff. glomerata 
is also a stranger here, 

Most of your space in the Tropical Agriculturist i 
(very naturally) taken up with tea. I think, however 
coffea should pot be forgotten, and if youcould pu 
me in the way of learning more about the Ficw 


glomerata and other kinds of shade trees, I should 


be much obliged. 

[Ficus glomerata is a favourite shade tree for 
coffes in India, and of Grevillea robusta they say in 
some parts of Southern India that this beautiful 
and valuable treo is actually a remedy for leaf 
disease, The masses of leaves deposited must have 
a fertilizing effect.—Ep. 7. A.] 


eee 
INDIAN TEA DISTRICTS ASSOCIATION 
AND TEA FREIGHTS. 


A meeting, which was Jargely attended, of the 
Aesociation was held on Tuesday to consider the 
question of ocean freights. The Chairman (Mr. R. 
B. Magor) detailed the negotiations that had tiuken 
place between the sub-committee and the representa- 
tives in London of the steamer companies that run 
on the Brahmapcotra stating that the latter had 
assented in great measure to the proposals of the sub- 
committee in relation to a further agreement for a 
period of five years, and had accepted some of the 
modifications with the committee considered fair in 
the schedule of rates. The committee bad heard, 
however, with some surprise that the steamer com- 
panies, ignoring the negotiations with the sub-com- 
mittee, had been offering to the members of the 
Association individually a form of agreement in which 
pearly all matters were decided in their own interest, 
asking them to bind themselves to the companies for 
a period of seven ycars (or nearly a lifetime). He 
was glad to find ihat this step had not met with 
much success, and he hoped that members would 
refrain from accepting any form of agreement other 
than that approved by the committce. He thought 
that the committee had jast grounds of complaint 
against the steamer companies for lack of straight- 
forwardness in the matter. Resolutions pledging the 
meeting to uphold the action of the sub-committee 
were unanimously passed.—H. and C. Mail, Jan. 22. 


ee 
PLANTING IN MALAY STATES. 


Mr. Watson at Bentong bas planted abou 
twenty acres of land with Liberian coffee, and 
the experiment would appear to give the great- 
est promise. With this exception, however; 
very little {or nothing bas been effected by 
European planters with a view to testing the 
resources of the country for agricultural enterprise. 
Little doubt can exist, however as to the fertility 
of the soil, and from the few facts in our possession 
there would seem to be every reason to believe that 
lanting might be successfully carried oa in the 
State, if labour could be obtained in sufficient 
quantities at reasonable rates of wage. The Pahang 
Exploration and Development Company has erected 
saw mills, and has done substantial work at Kuala 
Pahang. The company has not, however, been 
altogetber successful io its arrangements with native 
wood cutters, and frequent misunderstandings ag 
to prices, measurements, &e., have caused the 
Malays to lose confidence and to be reluctant to 
work for the company. This difficulty will no 
doubt be eventually overcome, and as the property 


ee 
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is undoubtedly a fine one the enterprise should | the teas now coming forward is still considerably 


end by proving successfu.—Acting British Resident 
at Pahang, March 31st 1891. 

If the Ma'ay Peninsula is ever to be a 
great coffee-yrowing and exporting ccuntry, the 
importation of labourers under contract from 
India is a necessity, and if a great forward move- 
ment in agriculture could be reckoned on, the 
Government should do what is possible to facilitate 
and cheapen immigration. But at present the 
number of planters and of estates is very smell 
and as long as a few hundred men are all that 
they can absorb, the question is not an urgent 
one. It ia easy to allege that capitalists are 


deterred from cmbarking in agriculture because of | 
the difficulty in obtaining and keeping a labour | 


force, but general statements of this sort must 
not be accepted. If planters in sufficient numbers 
were to start operations in Selangor, the Jabour 
question would soon simplify itself. To make 
elaborate preparations to provide Jabour for agri- 
cultural purposes when the employer is as yet an 
absent quantity is somewhat premature. In the 
meantime, the alleged scarcity of labour will con- 
tinue to furnish to Jand speculators an excuse for 
not opening tracts of forest land obtained on easy 
terms from Government ostensibly for agricultural 
purposes.— British Resident at Selangor, March 31, 
1891. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Tur Tra TRADE oF CuinA.—Ool. Howard Vincent 
writes in reference to his remarks, which we quoted 
last week, some of which have been challenged, about 
the decay of the China tea trade:—“ I am not sur- 


isedthat come of the statements of fact in my | « ¢ 
prised that ¢ | in cup were, as a rule, avoided by the trade, aad were: 
It is | 
cessary for me, I hope, to say that they were not | 

oO Fa) ue a) } and though the bulk of the supplies in auction has 
China, but entirely trom cflicial data, supported by | é 
| uncommonly tame, as if the wholesale men had over- 
| bought themselves and needed breathing time to work off 
‘the | 


a 


recent articles have been challenged, as they are con- 
trary to belicfs sedulously fostered at home. 


expressed on the authority of my brief sojourn in 


the personal views of the experienced residents to 
whose acquaintance I was admitted and tempered by 
a not untutored observation. The expression 
tea industry in China is threatened with extinction 
towhich ‘A Tea Broker’ takes exception, was bor- 
rowed from the report of a very o'd-established firm. 
It applies, of course, particularly to the tea trade 
with England. Your correspondent, moreover, him- 
self endorses itin the sentence ‘I am of opinion 


that the present China tea gardens zre exhausted. | 


To remedy this state of affairs the efforts of the 
Tnspecor-General of Maritime Customs must be sup- 
ported by the united strength of all persvns interested. 
They are not at present, Iam imfo:med on good 
auhtorty, even associated together. 

Tes Freieuts.—This question was discussed at a 


% | 
recent meeting of the Indian Tea Districts’ Associe- | 


tion; and it is evident, from the remarks of the chair- 
man, Mr. Magor, that the steamer companies have 
‘made an effort to get at the planter 
rather than tackle him in conclave, as they should 
have done, If the planter be wise, he will decline 
to discuss the matter in his individual capacity, but 
will refer all negotiations to those who represent the 
general body of planters. That union is strength is an 
old maxim ; butit is as true today as it has ever 
been. 

CEYLON TrA.—Referring to Jast week’s sales o! 
Ceylon tea, the Produce Markets’ Review says :— Ove 
of tho largest snles of Oeylon teas on record has voen 
held this week, put prices have, notwithstar ing been 
wonderfully well-maintained. In the ee mel ane par- 
cel both of Pekoes and broker, teas, competition has 
been particularly kecp. and higher prices have in 
many cases beep paid; for medinm grades alao the 
position bas been fave urable for sellers’ but common 
sorts show a distinct decline, and these are now og 
low ag they were during November, The quality of 


{ monand inferior sorte, 
| forward a firmer market may be expected, and, as the 


| cay’s 


| spirit, and tbe market closes with a flat tone. 


individually, | 
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below what it should be, and it seems highly prob 
able from present indications that the old exceljent 
Standards of quality of two years ago will scarcely be 
again equalled without the liberal use of artificial 
ma.ures. This subject will have to be duly considered 
by planters if Oeylon teas are to maintain theirpre-- 
sent position as the favourite teag of the British public. 
There has been no diminution in the supply of In- 
dian teas (says the Produce Markets’ Review), the 
quantity brought. forward at publio sale having even 
exceeded that of last week. Monday’s auction was 
the orgest on record, consisting of nearly 26,000 pack- 
ages ; but, notwithstanding the large total, the supplies 
meet with general support, while teas with point and 
quality im many cxses showed an advance. As might 
be expected, however, some irregularity was notice- 
able, aud lower prices had to be accepted for the com- 
With smaller supplies coming 


trade have evidently been waiting the result of the late 
heavy rales the demaud for home consumption will no 


| doubt increase, more particularly as prices are now at. 


a comparatively safe Jevel. 

Last Werex’s Tra Saves.—Says the Grocer — 
‘*Beating the record’ is an expression frequently. 
used in describing the increasing extent of the sup— 


| plies of Indiantea by auction, but it has never beem 
| more applicable than in the present week, during 
| which about 49,100 packages bave been submitted for 


public sale, involving an emount of time, labour, and! 
fatigue in tasting and valuing the teas and pricing 
the catalogues such as the dealers would not relish 


| very often, and which culminated on Thursday in a 


feeling of exhaustion, not unmixed with a sense of 


| relief that the severe and continuous strain was, over 


for anotber week, Oompetition was liveliest on Mon- 
sales, when the assortment was large-t, and: 
strong-iquoring kinds of favourite growths were takem 
at firm torather high prices; but teas thin and [ Oor. 


disposable only on exsier terms, which became stilli 
more so towards the end of the final series yesterday,. 


found buyers, the tone of the market at the finish was 


their surplus stocks, About the largest sales yet held 
of Ceylon tea have takcn place this week, amounidg 


| to nearly 25,000 packages. The number of sampels 


to be examined was great, and small breaks formed 2 


j good proportion of the general total. The efforts 
} made to curtail the trouble involved in the latter seems 


of little avail. Tuesday’s auctions occupied the greater 
part of six hours. Prices, especially for common, are 
wostly lower. The biddings lacked a continuance of 
The 
pressure of Indian, along with the haste to sell, he’ 
quite altered the aspect of the market during the pr 

week, and some low rates have to be recorded, 
presence of low teas also helping the depression. 
week’s imports have comprised:—The Gle 

7,100ib.; Orion, 166,300Ib.; Orient, 397,900Ib ; 7 
210,500)b.; total, 786,800lb.— H. and C, Mail, F 
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COLONIES 
OF MESSRS, CHAFFEY Pro S., LTD 
pele ; 

In the fifth annual report of th., y - OF, 
ef Water Supply, which was icy tan, nit 
Houses of the Parliamentof that colony, we many it 
stated (hat the progress of these actilenerve is vite 
striking proof that the 8-749. waste jands of astelie 
can be tulled and brovjoht to sustain those who settle 
on them, thereby efvording what isso much needed in 
these Gays of OVGr-stocked labour markets and con- 
gested centres o} populations—greater scope and more 
opportunity for working capacity. Tt is by its ex- 
ample and terching, assisting to develop "a compara. 
‘lively new but mostimportant industry, by which the 
resources of the colony will be Steatly increased, and 
it demonstrating to the farmers and fruit-growers of 
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the country what irrigation properly employed can aa- 
complish, and how best to make use of it. Tho pro- 
gress that has been achievedis, without doubt, largely 
due to the liberal manner in which the Messrs. Chaf- 
fey have interpreted their obligations, According 
to the agreement with the Victorian Goverameant, 
under which the Messrs. Chaffey entered upon 
the occupation of tho present area, they were 
bound to expend on the land the sam of 25,000) 
during the first five years. There has actually been ex- 
pended up to the 30th June 1891, 275 000/, though the 
colony was not four years old until October, 1891. 
In addition to that it is estimated that the settiers 
themselves have spent, in improving their land, 100,000/. 
The population has increased to about 3,000 and con- 
tinnes to increase. Fally 6,500 acres are already 
cultivated, about 6,000 acres being devoted to vines 
or fruit trees, the remainder being under feeding stuffs 
such as sorghum and lucerne or cereals. 

The foundation stone of the projected Agricultural 
Oollege in the colonies was laid by His Excelleacy 
the Governor in April, 1890, on a promineat site in 
the principsl thoroughfare—Deakin Avenue.: Its erec- 
tion is being pushed on, the contract for one wing 
having been let at 5,000/. ‘he importance of this 
institution—fully endowed as it is, one-fifteenth of the 
entire value of the land having been set aside for that 
purpose—not only to Mildura, bat to Victocia cannot be 
over-estimated. 

There are now constructed 125 miles of main chan- 
nel and 200 miles of subsidary channels; 50 miles of 
various channels are surveyed, and,as the surveying 
parties are pushing beyond the 25,000 acre limit, are 
being daily extended. The engineering works and the 
foundry have been greatly enlarged, and afford oo- 
cupation for a large staff in these works and the 
other work of the settlement. The company’s pay- 
sheet shows a disbursement of 7000/. per month. Every 
possible fruit has been found to flourish amazingly, 
with thc exception of apples, but Mildura oranges will 
yet become a feature. 
which have bean obtained are due not alone to the 
quality of the soil or the character of the atmosphere 
an; Climate, though these aid, but also to the methods 
of rrigation and cultivation practised and advocated 
by the Messrs. Chaffey through their staff of experts. 

Mildura is a veritable urbs on rure: Oa the one 
hand, its salubrious climate—its proportionate deati- 
rate is the smallest in the world—picturesque situa- 
tion on the banks of a noble river, its surroundings 
of fresh green orchards and rolling meadows, give it 
all the attraction of a pleasant country village. On 
the other hand, the nature of the society, the close 
manner in which the land is settled (rendering possi- 
hilities of social intercourse As easy as in town), the 
institutes, libraries, museums, and the various societies 
—horticultural, settler, etc.; and clubs—toennis, foot- 
ball, rowing, dramatic, debating, pedestrians—add to 
it the convenience and aocial characteristics of city 


life, and make up a most desirable and attractive . 


condition of life. 

From recent reports in the leading Australian 
papers we learn that, at the half-yoarly meeting 
held in Melbourne of the shareholders in Chaffey 
Bros., Lid., Mr. Levien, m.u.A., Chairman of the 
directors, presiding, the statement of accounts showed 
that the profits for fhe half-year, together with the 
balance brought forward, amounted to 39,1587. la 9d. 
The chairman, in moving the adoption of the financial 
statement, said thas the direstors had pleasure in 
being able again to faornish a most encouraging re- 
cord of the progress of both their colonies. The area 
of land sold had beon greater thau in any previous 
like period, aud the population had boen consider- 
aviv added to by au exceptionally good class of 
getilers. The fame of their young bub great colonief 
was attactiog much attention in the United King- 
dom asan eligible field for capital and enterprise, 
and a goolly s4umber of settlers and investors were 
arriving from abroad. ‘The trade and commerce of 
both colonies were assuming large proportions, and 
two additional eteamersa had been pot on the river 
from Swan Hill and Morgan, Buildings both for 
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resideatial an1 business purposes wera being largely 
multiplied, and the substantial character of the new 
stcuctures afforded perhaps the strongest evidence 
of the confidence felt in the future development of 
the resouress of the settlements. Efforts were being 
made to push oo the surveys as rapidly as possible. 
Adlitional towo sites were being surveyed to meot 
the reqairements of new settlers, and two or three 
villages or minor townships were being surveyed meet 
suitable localities, Leviathaa pumping plant at 
Psyche Bend, one of the most powerful in the world, 
was being erected, and would soon be completed and 
at work. Main channels hid beea extended some 
twelve miles, and the subsidiary cnoanneis aboat forty 
miles; the chanuelling now completed commanded 
some 30,000 acres, The geveral industries establishad 
by tae company were in a satisfactory conditioa, and 
the making of th» water pipes from paper, an in- 
dustry quite new to tha colonies, had bean 
started and was in active work. The employment 
of open flumes was giving placa to the more 
economic method of distributing water by this 
new process. The steam brick works were being re- 
arranged, and the manufacture of porous fire-bricks or 
terracotta lumbar, the local demand for which was 
considerable, had baen added. ‘ne plantations ap- 
peared heaithy and tree from blight and insees pest, 
aud the publie health was excellent. Altogether the 
condi ion and development of the colonies left nothing 
to be desiced. He conograkalated the shareholders upon 
the excellent balance-sheet and the result of the Com- 
pany’s business for the past half-year. The sub- 
scribed capital hal been increased by 42,780/., brought 
about by the saie of 4278 shares at par, upoa which 
the sum of 72501. had bean paid. The net profits for 
the haif year amounted to 28,0327. 3s. 9d., or equivalent 
to 12 per cent. upon the paid up capital which now 
siood at 465,6627.19s. 3d. The directors proposed to 
placa the sum of 25,0007, to the reserve fund, increas- 
ing it to 115,000. The quantity of laad sold during 
the half-year was 2759 acres at Mildura, and 445 acres 
at Renamark.—Britesh Trade Journal. 
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NEW OPENINGS IN NEW GUINEA. 


An INTERVIEW wiITtH Sir WiLLIAM Mécerecor, 
K, C. M. G. 

One of tha ablest and most energetic men in 
the service of the British Empire at this moment 
is undoubtedly Sir William Maogregor, the 
Administrator of British New Guinea. His official 
title of Administrator gives, however, very litile idea 
of his multifarious activities. During the past 
four years ha has explored and mapped the greater 
part of the territory, reconciled savage tribss, en- 
viched the scientific world by his observations, and 
laid the foundation of a good Government in that 
vast island in the Southern Seas. Heis also an 
intyepid mountaineer, and in 1889, with less than 
six followers, he reached the summit of the Stanley 
Mountain, the highest point attained being 13,121 
feet. A previous expedition, led by Mr. Cuthbert: 
son, and assisted by 200 natives, only reached 8,000 
feet. Sir William Maegregor has recently been on 
a visit to Queensland, and our Brisbane correspon- 
deat sends us the following account of an interview 
on behalf of tha Pall Mail Gazette :— 

Str Wiuuram ‘at Home.” 

Imagine a big man, over 6 feot high, with a 
sweet brown face, alow, gentle voice, with a Scotch 
accent; a man of great attaimamonts, who speaks 
fluently three or four Huropeaa languages, and 
about twenty Papuan dialacts. ‘I have besa with 
him,” said the Hon. Hatton Richards, his late 
private secretary, to me the other day at the 
Queensland Club, “when our lives were in immi- 
nent danger; nothing saved us but the noble self- 
possession and supreme courage of Sir William.” 
The seat of the Government and Government House 
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are in Port Moresby, but Sir William lives in the 
open air, or sleeps in a boat or under a ‘‘ fly” 
tent in the wilds of New Guinea. He is a man 
of great physical endurance; ho resists all the fogs 
and fevers of that uncivilized land, and is daunted 
by no danger or difficulty. j 

The little steam launch ‘ Merrie England,” which 

was such a terror to the savages on the banks of 

‘the Fly River during the memorable expedition in 
1890, arrived the other day in the Brisbane 
River, bringing Sir William and Lady Mac- 
gregor (who had gone to Oooktown to meet her 
hustand), the Hon. M. H, Moreton (his Excellency’s 
private secretary), and the Hon. F. E, Lawes, 
Secretary for Native Affairs in New Guinea 

“Tg Sir William at home?” I inquired of a 
bright Australian girl who answered my ring at 
St. Helen’s, the residence of Lady Macgregor, 
which stands on the bank of the Bris River. 
‘© Yes, sir,” and, having delivered my card, she led 
me into a room the appearance of which mekes mo 
feel as if I had been suddenly translated into one 
of the Goveroment offices in New Guinea. Sir 
William sits ef a table in the centre, stooping over 
a map of the Kiriwina group; the floor is littered 
with papers, and the walls are hung with maps 
with unpronounceable names. Lady Macgregor aud 
hex little daughter are watching Sir William making 
corrections in hig map of these comparatively un- 
known islands. 

New GUINEA AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 

Sir William spoke of England’s ignorance of 
New Guinea. “ Nothing but lies! Nothing but lies! 
Here is a paper with a leading article on ‘the terrible 
atrocities perpetrated by Government officials in 
Papus.’”’ And he handed me a journal which under- 
takes to enlighten the English people on India and 
colonial affairs, It had dropped across anitem in 
the ‘fuony column” of one of the Australian 
papers, and, taking the statement as gospel 
truth, it had written a leading article on the subject 
which was to the effect that Sir William end hig 
party were shooting Black fellows in lieu of partridges 
in New Guinea! : 

A Puanter's Paraptse. 

“But you want to know something for the Pall 
Mall about the actual state of New Guinea ? ?— 
“Exactly. Do you consider that it will ever be 
a good field for immigration?’ ‘*For the small 
planter who really means work I know of no 
better opening anywhere. In the Mekeo country 
near the middle of the coast of New Guinea, where 
the tribes have been living on such terms of 
hostility that if any one crossed from his own 
country into that of a neighbouring tribe he would 
lose his life, the only land that is available is the 
neutral zone between the different tribes. The small 
ettler who is willing to go there with the intention 
of planting tobacco or coconuts or coffee or any 
other tropical product will find abundance of 
landin the neutral zone, Between the two tribes 
he will have tho native labour at his hand. The 
native population sre extremely large, and, what 
is more, they are born agriculturists. Wo wish to 
get the settlers there, too to give employment to the 


natives, to teach them what can be dono by 
systematia cultivation, and to introduco among 
them new products. But we hope tho natives 


will bo large producers in the course of time and 
thus create an export trade from the colony.” 
Crrap Lanp and Curap Lasour. 

* What is the price of labour ? "—* We can 
supply the cheapest labour in the world, Sottlers 
in tho country can obtain labour from one end 
to the other of Now Guinea. But no natives can 
be taken outside the territory of the possessioa; 
so that the whole of the labour force will be 


reteined for the exclusive use of the settlers. The 
people, I think, will be good workmen, and our 
experience is that they abide well and honestly 
by their contracts. At present they obtain their 
living by agriculture, and many of the coast 
tribes are making splendid boatmen and seamen. 
What the planter wants ischeap land and cheap 
labour. These he can have in New Guinea, a 
country which has this grand advantsge—it is never 
visited by hurricanes,”’ 
No Room For THE SPECULATOR. 

“ And at what price wouid you be willing to dispose 
of the land ?”’ 

‘““The purchasing price we put on land ig 
merely nominal, when it has attached to it con- 
ditions as to improvement. Settlers can obtain 
the land at 2s 6d an acre, on agreeing to carry 
out certain specified improvements within a reason- 
able time.” 

‘‘Are fresh-water springs as rare there as in 
Australia, Sir William 2?” 

‘No, the country is well watered. In regard to 
rainfal], there is a great variation in different 
districts, so that the land would be found to be 
suitable for all the different kinds of cultivation, 
But we do not want the speculator,” he added 
quickly ; ‘‘we can alienate no large districts, because 
the country is well peopled by the Papuans. Hence 
we donot tempt the big speculator to come to New 
Guinea. We do not intend to unsettle the Papuan 
in order to settle the Europeans.” 

“ But the country is very large.’’—*‘ Yes; 1 should 
think it is—larger than England and Scotland— 
and the population is not less than 450,000.” 

FrEvERS AND Firsx-Pots. 

‘‘What about the New Guinea diseases?” I 
said. ‘A young German who was running for 
his life from the country told me there were enough 
diseases\ in the Kaiser’s territory to eat up all 
Germany,”—" There are no diseases in the country 
worth speaking of, except fever. I speak only of 
British New Guinea. Since I went to the posses- 
sion in 1888 only two deaths have occurred in the 
Government service—one a weakly boy, and the 
other a Polynesian. There have, of course, been 
many cases of fever.” 

“ But there is another matter, Sir William, which 
perhaps more directly concerns the European. Ig 
there wot ® possibility of the settler waking up 
one fine morning to find himself laid out as a 
dainty dish for his dusky neighbours ?”’ 

“Oannibalism, which was once the terrors of the 
trader and the adventurer in the islands,”’ he said, 
“has been almost stamped out by the missionary 
and the Government in the country where we are 
offering to the European. In this backwood land 
(pointing to a large blank upon the map), to which 
we have not as yet penetrated, there may be, and 
there are, no doubt, man-eaters, The settler, how- 
ever, need have no fear of the flesh-pots of New 
Guinea; he is almost as safe there as in Aus- 
tralia.” 

Tar First Marker, 

‘Where do you expect to find a market for your 
products ?’—“In Australia, we are going to try to 
establish a subsidized line to connect us with 
Cooktown and to visit all the vorthern ports and 
the southern coast of New Guinea. The Govern- 
ment is itself cultivating a great many coconuts, 
and we have planted about 16,000 trees; we are 
trying to get the natives to plant largely also, so 
that we hope in a tew years to be able to export 
by direct shipment to Europe such things as 
coconuts, coconut oil, tobacco, tea and coffee, and 
other tropical products ; but our first market. will 
be in Australia, until we have sufticient to justify 
a ship to Europe.” 
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Tue Sor. 

‘©What is the nature of the soil ?’’~-‘ Of all 
possible kinds. We have alluvial soil, coral soil, 
volcanic soil, and soil formed by the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable matter ; sandy soil, stirface soil, 
in fact, any sort of soil: desired. We have granite 
islands and volcanic islands, areas covered with 
dense forests and largo patches covered with long 
grass or weeds. The eucalyptus flourisht in portions 
of New Guinea, an} hardwood can be fc.und in any 
quantity from the Dutch boundary to tlie Louisiade 
group,” 

A Portrait or THE PAPUAN. 

How few in Great Britain have any conception 
of what travelling is in a country which has 
never been touched by the foot of a white 
man! Since the island firat ‘‘rose trom the 
dark swelling flood,” Nature has had mostly 
her cwn way in New Guinea. The dusk y inhabitents 
have lived in a primitive state, tilled their 
gardens, drunk the milk of the coconut, caught 
fish in the streams, and with the spear and bow and 
arrow hunted for men and beasts over the wild 
woods and rugged mountains of Paput:. They have 
learned to carve and to dance, and to build castles 
in the air—supported by trees-.and, standing in 
their frail canoes, to row with amazing agility. 
They have no knowledge of the art of writing, 
and their only attempt at drawing, so far as has 
been discovered, is a representation of a buman 
figure, done in colours—red clay and charcoal — 
which Sir William found on «2 palm leaf while 
exploring the Fly River. Their languages, or 
dialects, are closely related, so itis clear that they 
have sprung from the same stock; they love— 
platonically, paternally, and fraternally—as no other 
people love; they believe in some districts that 
when the soul leaves the body it sinks “‘ into the 
utter void of nothiagness,” in other places that it 
takes refuge on a remote island; an’, a large 
section holds that the spirit takes up its habitation, 
on the tops of mountains. They believe that all 
spirits are bad, but they worship no gods, fear no 
devils, and acknowledge no Oreator. They have 
no vehicles, consequently they have made no roads ; 
and in trying to pierce this strange, untracked, 
and picturerque land the experiences of Sir William 
Macgregor, its pioneer and apostle, are almost as 
adventurous as those of John Hanning Speke in 
his efforts to discover the source of the Nile. 

TRAVELLING IN Dark NEw GUINEA. 

The preparations made for travelling are simple 
enough: ‘' We prepare some tea and sugar, rice, 
and tinned meat, arms and ammunition, o fly and 
mosquito net,” said Sir William. ‘““Then we 
have carriers and men to cut the roads. We walk 
all day; horses cannot travel, and camels would 
be useless to us, the country is so rocky and _pre- 
cipitous. At night time land my attendant lic in 
our little tent, and thenatives sleep under the trees. 
We start again early in the morning. In this way 
we travel from day to day. When one of the party 
gets footsore he is left behind. A stock of medicines 
is always carried, with tonics for the fover-stricken. 
| Sir William is an m.p.! Travelling is very slow. 
1 have travelled as little as a quarter of a mile 
in one day, being very hard at work fo that. One 
of the hardest days I have ever hai was in doing 
1,700 ft. The scrub is sometimes excessively dense, 
and it is often difficult to find a passage over the 
rocks and precipices. We have to act our baggage 
across rivers. Only one bridge, I think, has been 
found in New Guinea.’ At present the natives do 
not give explorers much trouble, but they put 
signals on the trees as a warning to strangers not 
to approach their villages. Great difficulty is often 
experienced on new rapid rivers.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue British North Borneo Herald in reviewing 
the past year holds that the tobacco industry there 
has fully asserted the fact that the country can 
grow a quality of tobacco equal to, and even 
superior to that of Sumatra, and dwells upon the 
alleged fact that Borneo has beaten Sumatra by 
at least 30 per cent in prices; and that in 
addition Boroso tobacco is now being anxiously 
enquired for.—Straits © ames, 


“ AuL ABouT CoFFEE” in the Queenslander has 
the following introvug ion : — 

That the coffee plant has found a congenial home 
in Queensland has been amply demonstrated in al- 
most all the Northern coast districts, and recently 
in the Buderin Mountain district, where the crops 
promise to be phenomenal. In the North the driest 
season seemed to affect the plant but little, judging 
by the luxuriance of its dark green foliage when that 
of most other plants was yellow, and by the unusually 
heavy crops of cherries produced. 

On which we have ooly to repeat the remark we 
have so frequen-ly made: coffee will grow well in 
Queensland, but without cheap labour it will not pay. 


Mixx or Hurpsants.—The following is extracted 
from the Calcutta Gazetle of Toursday, 21st Nov. 
1816 :— 


“The following advertisement appeared in a late 
English paper. The schsame of converting milk into 
pills, is not the least curious part of the nostrum. 
The astonishing effect of the Milk of Elephants has 
seriously attracted the attention of the medical world ; 
by which mercury, that deleterious poison, which has 
swept millions of unhappy wretches to their graves, 
is totally superseded and abolished for ever. Mr. 
Campbell, ot the Royal College of Surgeons, No. 29, 
Marlborough-street, London, is appointed to conduct 
this medicine, ‘Tbe poor are cured of the most 
dangerous diseases for 5 shillings. The medicine is 
sold at 11 shilling the bottle, or in pills at 28 9d, 
with directions, whereby avy person may eure him- 
self most effectually, in cases of deblity, &c., &. 
~—-To be had, if ordered from all medicine sellers 
througout the Kingdom.” 


Papi Cunrivation In THE Manay Native §Tatess. 
—Tbe Governor of the Straits Set lements has 
directed a letter to the Residents of the Native 
States on the subject of the rice-supply of this 
Colony, which is published in the Peark Govern- 
ment Gazette for the information of Members of 
the Council of States, District Magistrates and 
others. It says:— 


While aware that the Residonts of the Native States 
have not by any means overlooked the importance 
of promoting the cultivation of padi, His Excellency 
is of opinion that the time has come for renewed 
and perhaps more sustained efforts in thesame direc- 


tion : and he will be glad, therefore, if the subject 


shuld engage the earnest attention of the Perak State 
Council, 

Before, however. this is done His Excellency desires 
that the District Officers be called on io report as to 
available land and as to the steps necessary to get it 
Opened up. 

With the body of information thu; obtained, taken 
together with the knowledge and experience of the 
Sultan and other Members of the State Council, His 
Excellency considers that it ougbt to be practicable 
to improve the existing state of affeirs, and largely 
extend the cultivation of padi throughout the Peninsular, 
and I am to say that it the Government can assist 
in the way of getting good seed padi from places 
outside the Oolony the necessary steps will readily be 
taken. 

I am to add that the opportunity might be taken 
of considering the question of introducing the cultiva- 
tion of some of those grains, such as dholl and 
ragi, which are in general use among the Indian 
population.—Singapore ree ress. 
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To the E£ditor, 


“« SUBLIME TOBACCO!’ “QUID RIDES ?” 
Jan, 24th. 

Sir,—No one willregret more than Ramasamy 
the collapse 2f tobacco cultivation in Ceylon, for 
to him the poghaelli totum was a veritable para- 
dise. UVkere he could enjey his otiwm cum digni- 
date undisturbed by all influences of an intrusive 
and discomforting character. His affection for the 
4‘ Smokeleaf”’ estate was unbounded, for besides 
epjoying the blessings of an easy life, he was 
about the only party who made anything out of 
the concern. How very prominently Matale has 
lately bean figuring as a burial place for many 
British sovereigas. First we have the Govern- 
mont, dropping, year after year, a goodly number 
of rupees (equivalent to many sovereigns) on a 


badly fed railway. Then we have the lately 
revealed fiasco in connection with the Oeylon 
Tobacco Company. And, lost of all, we have 


heen told that the Ceylon Land and Produce 
Company have found it absolutely necessary to 
write no less than £8,038-10-8 off the value of 
their Matale properties! There surely must be 
something wrong in all this, and, perhaps, Mr. 
Fairweather's remarks at the late meeting of the 
Ceylon Tobacco Company may admit of a wider 
application than he meant them to do. Anyhow, 
economy seems to be a more necessary precursor 
to success in Matale than in any other district 
tin the island. Let superintendents be bound 
down to produce their crops at the minimum 
eost, and Matale may yet prove to be a safe 
district in which to invest the money of a 
sometimes over-confiding public. But, before 
deciding, let investors take a hesitating mental 
glance backward, into those abysses of financial 
death which have engulfed many of u3, and which 
may be open and engulf many more. They should 
never fail to be guided by a wise foresight in 
making all preliminary arrangements, or to take 
soundings of t e most minute and careful kind. 
Tobacco growing is never likely to be repeated 
in Ceylon on a large scale. Anyone venturing 
to do so is not likely ever to be in a position 
to invest in the purchase of a carriage, or to 
print on its panels the punning motto recom- 
mended by Theodore Hook to a_ successful to- 
bacconist, viz. QUID RIDES. 


LORANTHUS AND HEMILEIA. 


Sir,—In an editorial. note on a letter in your 
issue of the 29th instant, you say that the Loran- 
thus ‘‘ spreads over the stems and branches of 
trees, and from the bark cells sucks out the life 
blood, as the mycelium of Hemileia vastatrix does 


in the case of coffee leaves,” Loranthus and 
Hemileia may be both classed as parasites in- 
asmuch as they both subsist upon a host, but 


there is this distinction between them, viz., 
Lorinthus sends its roota into the wood tissue 
of the host and absorbs the crude sap consisting 
of water with substances in solution that have 
been taken up from the soil, not yet manufactured 
into organic material, the manufacturing being 
done by Loranthus itself as is evidenced by the 
fact of the latter containing chlorophyl or green 
colouring matter. Hemileia, on the other hand, 
absorbs the elaborated sap trom the bark (or more 
correctly the bast) tissue: that is to say, it does no 
manufacturing itself at all, but robs its host of the 
m«nufactured or prepared food—and hence it needs 
36 


no green colouring matter. To express this distina- 
tion in another way :—Loranthus does not forage for 
itself, but robs its host of its (the host’s) supply 
of raw materials or uncooked food. Hemileia, on 
thé other hand waits, as it were, till. the raw 
material is prepared, and robs its host of the 
“ gooked’ food. Thus Hemileia is the greater, 
meaner, more cunning and, withal, more dangerous 
thief ! 

And so some botanists distinguish between these 
two kinds of parasites as partial parasites (such as 
Loranthus) and true parasites (such as Hemileia), 
—Yours, &e., pals 

[We are much indebted to our accomplished 
correspondent for this interesting note, but we are 
puszled by the representation of Hemileia feeding 
on the juices of the ‘bast’ or ‘‘bark.” If.so, we 
have learned something utterly new to us about 
the leaf fungus. Our impression was that the 
spores never penetrated the bark of the coffee 
bush, but entered through the stomata of the 
leaves, the mycelium then breaking up the cells 
and feeding on the elaborated juices.—Ep. 7, A.} 


FINE vs, MEDIUM rLUCKING. 


Dran Srr,—A letter by ‘‘W. A. B.,” a “ well- 
known” planter, bas appeared in the local ‘ Times” 
on the above ‘' time-worn subject,” (as the editor 
rightly calls it): avd, except for the heading, which is 
in bad taste (spes mea in te), and which is supposed 
to contain a joke, there is absolutely nothing new 
in the way of information conveyed to the reader. 
A few figures are given, which are utterly worthless 
except asa multiplication sum for boys of the first 
standard, as they are not founded upon fact: 
600 Ib. per acre cost, say, 80 much: profit so much ; 
400 lb. per acre cost, say, do do do. 
Therefore, much better get an average of 1s for 
your tea if you can: Q. B.D. The fact is that the 
conditions under which tea is grown in Oeylon 
are 60 varying and variable, that no general law 
can be laid down with regard to any of the 
processes of cultivation and manulacture that will 
be applicable to the whole couatry, or even to 
neighbouring districts. What each individual plan- 
ter must strive to do is to find out his own distriot’s 
peculiarities of soil, climate, &o., toa T, act accord- 
ingly, and allow no rubbish to leave his factory.— 
Yours KAROLY FURDO. 

‘Our correspondent has failed,to notice the main 
point in the letter, viz., the wonderful assertion, 
contrary to the opinion of all experts, that fine 
plucking exhausts tea bushes less than ordinary 
plucking!—Ep. 7. A.) 


Trea nx Prrsts.—The British Consul at 
Meshed (Persie), in his report on the trade of 
Khorassan for 1890-91, states that the Chinese tea 
ymported was all purchased from British traders at 
Bombay. There being a doubt about this last year, 
the value of Ohinese tea was excluiad from the total 
of British imports in last repor'. The value of green 
tea imported during the year 1890-91 fell by £7,933, 
being only £117,781, as against £125,714 in 1889-90, 
But the va ue of black tea imported amounted, on 
the other hand, to £28,269, or £11,126 more than in 
1889-90, when the total was £17,143. It may be 
noted here that all tea imported from Bombay by the 
Persian merchants of Yezd goes direct to Russian 
territory. via Sabzawir. Ottho green tea about 
£111,016 worth was Chineso tea purchased in 
Bombay, against £118,571 last year. The value of 
Indian green tea was £6,765 worth, against £7,143 
worth last year. Of black toa £23,269 worth wag 
imported, of which £19,706 worth was Indian against 
£12,000 last year. Of the green tea about £98,365 
worth passed on to Russian territory.—L, and C. 
Express, Jan, 22nd. 
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GARDENING BEET. 


This useful salad plant Juxuriates in just 
such a soil and situation as suits the carrot, viz, 
a deep and warm light sandy loam, rich and sweet, 
and in an open and sunny spot. The roots 
‘abstract a good deal of potash, soda, carbonic acid, 
and chloride of sodium (common salt) from the 
soil, which should therefore be rich in these 
principles. Hence salt, kainit (which supplies 
potash), nitrate of soda, and, soot or any kind of 
charred or burnt material, are the best manures 
for this crop, and may be freely applied either 
to the soil before sowing, or after the plants are 
up, in the shape of a top dressing. For all 
ordinary purposes the first week in May is quite 
soon enough to sow beet; if done much _ before 
this the roots are apt to become too large and 
coarse. For small gardens, Dell’s Crimson and 
Nutting’s Dwarf Red are perhaps the best kinds 
to grow, and a new variety known as the Chelten- 
ham Black or Green-top has lately been attract- 
ing much attention. In lifting beet take particular 
care to avoid breaking the roots; if any of even 


the smaller fibres are injured the roots bleed, 
and both the colour and quality suffer. The 
best way is to dig a deep trench, and take 


the roots one by one out of the flatside or wall 
of it.—sS, I. Observer. 


————_@____ —_ 
THA, 


Continuing his remarks, already quoted in the 
Liverpool Mercury, R. M. writes :— 

‘In the strange Republic of Chili, with its Indians 
and Europeans, its narrow seaboard and wild plateaus, 
the Natives drink mate. Sitting in their windowless 
houses on a bleak night, with all airholes stopped 
up, they sing strange songs to the sound of the 
guitar, and the dark-eyed girls dance, castanets in 
hand, while the old, blear-eyed women sit and suck 
mate. They do notdrink it as we drink tea, but they 
suck it through a tube like a pipe stem. A _ black, 
fire-smoked jar stands on the earthern brasier all 
the time, and in the intervals of the song and dance 
the jar is passed from hand to hand, each one 
using the tubein turn. The taste of the liquor is 
disagreeable at first, but it soon grows pleasant, for 
it.contains the essential of tea, and all the poor 
people use it. The methods of imbibing mate are 
repulsive to us, but when we live in Rome it is best 
to do as the Romans do, and so we soon acquire 
the Chileno habit, and take our tea under new con- 
ditions. It is this widespread yearning after tea 
which made the ever-green plant take such a deep 
hold on humanity. Dharma carried the seeds of 
the plant to China long ago, and the Chinese culti- 
vated it in every spare place. They did not give it 
the best ground; that was reserved for rice and 
vegetables. They planted the seeds of the ever-green 
on hillsides, on embankments, and in places 
where little else would grow. The plant was hardy, 
and survived all its ill-treatment. It lived through 
hoeing and pruning and insect plagues, and became 
a strong defiant plant. It will grow to be a tree 30 
teet in height, and a foot in diameter, if let alone. 
The leaves of the Chinese tea plant wil expand to 
four inches in length, and some of the Indian tea 
plants grow to nine inches, but they are not allowed 
to develop into trees. They are set out in rows 
in a garden, and suffered to grow to three, four, 
or even five feet in height, but that is all. The 
flower of the tree is whitish, or aromatic, and pretty; 
the leaves resemble the willow, but closer is the rela- 
tionship it bears to the camellia; and more of that 
anon. They have about 1,500 tea plants to the acre, 
and this producesin a year say 300 pounds of tea, 
though it is almost needless to add that tea garden- 
ing varies with districts, countries, and climates. 
The plants are dug up every twelve years, and a 
new seedling is planted, which is ready for picking 
in about four years or less, according to the condi- 
tions. The Chinese had 4 monopoly of tea for cen- 
turies, though our first shipments came from Jaya, 
and it was well on in the 10th century before we 


ever heard of it. It will be an interesting story 
to tell how tea was first introduced to England, and 
we will come to that later. 

The Indian people seemed to have forgotten all 
about tea, and nobody dreamed that India was the 
real home of the plant. It was in the year 1820 
that My. David Scott sent some leaves from a 
northern province of India to the Government at 
Calcutta. These leaves were said to belong to the 
wild tea plant, and Mr. Scott wanted the Govern- 
ment Botanist to examine them. Now, Botanists are 
very clever people as a rule, but it is perfectly 
astonishing to find how little discernment many of 
them possess. Botany seems to reduce a man’s 
mind to the smallest possible technical limits, and 
the few great-souled botanists only go to prove the 
rule. This botanists at Calcutta said the leayes 
were those of the camellia, the familiar ornamental 
flowering plant which grows so heartily in our hot 
houses in England today. Such faith did Mr. Scott 
and his allies have in the botanist, that the master 
was dropped out of sight. ‘the gold mine of the tea 
trade was coolly passed over and forgotten, and the 
leaves from Kuch Behar and Rangpur were no more 
remembered by the wise men of Calcutta. It was 
in the year 1834 that another man, more determined 
than Mr. Scott, said that ‘‘ Camellia or not, these are 
tea leaves,” and then began anew era. The leaves 
of the tree were indeed those of the ever-green, 
which had filled China with the wealth of Europe. 
It was discovered that in the deep, pathless, tiger- 
hunted, feyer-cursed jungles of Assam, the tea tree 
grew wild. We never saw wheat grow wiid, the 
Chinese never saw tea grow wild; but here, in the 
poisonous jungle, the tea plant was growing wild. 
It was a startling discovery, for Nature seldom makes 
a mistake. If the tree had been an alien it would 
not have flourished so through long centuries, un- 
known and uncared for in this Burmese jungle. Men 
were sent to China to seek out the implements and 
the gardeners for the cultivation of this indigenous 
tea plant, and the work was begun in England’s 
mighty colony. The tea fever seized the people 
just as the gold feyer has taken hold of other races, 
and everybody who could raise money or interest 
went into the trade. In 1836 a pound of tea was sent 
to England from the indigenous leaves of the Assam 
tea plant. In 1510 the great Assam Tea Company 
was formed, and the trade has gone on eyer since 
with strange fluctuations. Indian tea was better than 
Chivese tea, but English palates had grown accus- 
tomed to the flavour of the Celestials’ plant, and a 
new taste had to be acquired. We reject tea which 
is much superior to what we have been in the habit 
of drinking, simply because it is strange to our taste. 
Then, too, the tea planters, in their haste to grow 
rich, forgot the old laws of Leviticus, which are 
founded in adamant. The ‘shall not” of the law- 
giver was rooted deep in Nature’s heart. The growers 
went into the moist depths of the hitherto untrodden 
jungle, and brought forth the seeds of the tea plant, 


‘and set them in well-prepared gardens. But the 


new conditions were not favqurable to the moisture- 
loving plants of the jungle, and the evergreen be- 
came delicate and difficult to rear. Fortunes were 
lost in the undertakings of foolish people who dreamt 
not of the undying nature of law. Fire burns, 
water drowns; and no policemen are ever required 
to see that they obey the law. “Thou shalt not,” 
if based on truth, is eternal. The Indian tea was 
a failure until the wise men saw what was needed. 
The Indian plant could not succeed on the broad 
garden lands of Assam, because the jungle had been 
swept away. The Chinese plant had contrived, 
through long centuries, to live under hard condi- 
tions, and now it was brought back to its ancestral 
home. ‘To live under the new conditions, would soon 
have told injuriously on the hardy Chinese tree, for 
it was not used to be coddled and cared for in an 
equable climate ; but it learned how to share its 
rugged hardiness with its Indian kinsmen, and the 
result was wonderful. The Assam tree, the indigenous 
plant, was hard to rear; but it was strangely good. 
The Chinese relation was strong and wiry and easy 
to rear, and the hybrid product of the two made 
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a healthy and tasteful plant. The deep valley of 
Assam, where a mighty river flooded through track- 
less jungles, became a smiling garden, where hundreds 
of Europeans and thousands of Natives lived and 
worked constantly through the years, and the tea 
plant blossomed abundantly. Year by year the 
cultivation spread, until it reached even to Ceylon. 
The Coffee planters in that beautiful island looked 
on in amazement, and saw the tea trade coming 
from China to India. Then, in 1876,. there came a 
failure of the coffee crop, and Ceylon figured in the 
market with its tea. 

Now come two or three hard facts. In the midst of 
the struggles of the Indian plant to get a hold in our 
market, the Chinese methods of adulteration reached 
a maximum. Some of the methods adopted were 
simply poisonous, and others were startling from 
their very audacity. One sample analysed in London 
gave the results of 40 per cent. of iron filings and 
19 per cent. of silica. The adulterations were truly 
shocking and the Customs authorities found power 
to examine all imports and to control such things 
within what might be called reasonable limits. 
Then the planters of India went to work on a 
scientific basis, and raised good tea, sending the 
unadulterated leaves to our market. But Englishmen 
are slow to change. Habits once acquired grow to the 
tenacity of religious beliefs, and the adulterated 
China products held their own in our market for 
many a day. Then came the wise men who saw 
what was required. 

it is amusing to note the manner in which Indian 
tea has stolen in on us, in spite of ourselves. Take 
liverpool as an example. A shrewd man saw that 
the Cninese tea could be “blended” with Indian 
tea, to make a pleasant beverage. He taught the 
grocers how to do it, and a revolution was effected— 
or is being effected—on purely evolutionary methods. 
The public liked the new blend well, for the Indian 
teas are strong, and the Chinese teas are weak, and 
an ounce of Indian tea will make almost as much 
good liquor as two ounces of Chinese tea, and so 
the grocers found it to their advantage to use the 
new imports. Slowly we change; slowly the planters 
change; slowly the trade changes. But all is 
changing. The Indian tea gardeners are using hy- 
brid plants, crosses, between Indian and Chinese. 
English people’ are drinking hybrid teas, and we 
are all slowly learning to appreciate the good qualities 
of the wonderful liquor which the old woman so 
mysteriously sold in the Chinese market place so long 
ago. It would not be surprising to find a school 
opened soon, to teach the girls of the artisan class 
how to make tea. It would be worth doing, for 
the liquor of the evergreen tree is marvellous in its 
quality, and the smell of the ‘“ tea-cans” of working 
men makes one shudder. We import good tea, but 
only the few know how to brew it. Good China tea 
cemes to us, but only the rich use it. Indian tea 
is coming to us in ever increasing volume. 

To look over the returns of the tea traders today 
flves one a start of surprise. Statistics are not as 
a rule good reading, but the meaning of the stati- 
stics of the tea men lies so close to the surface, 
that they aro interesting to all. The figures here 
quoted are not for the entire year, only for the 
months between January 1 and September 30 ; but 
they show two things, first the enormous impor- 
‘tation of tea; second, the direction of the trade. 


CHINESE IMPORTATION, IN POUNDS. 

1888. 1889. 1890. 
148,426,476 .. 183,843,124 ... 189,887,122 
INDIAN IMPORTATION, IN POUNDS. 

1888, 1889. 1890. 

: 66,955,507 «» 75,369,066 89,133,628 

The steady increase in the latter figures is sug- 
gestive. One more statement, and I must close for 
today. The amount of tea imported into Liverpool 
in one year is about three million pounds, and careful 
men have calculated that this means an average 
consumption of 80 ounces per head, per annum. It 
will be found on examination, that most people 
consume a deal more than that; but the estimate 
certainly errs on the side of moderation, and may, 


therefore, be accepted by all parties. The more tea 
people drink, the less intoxicants they will require; 
and the sooner we haye classes to teach how to use 
tea to the best advantage, the better it will be for 
us all.—Madras Times. 


DONATIONS TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 


BY E. M. HOLMES, F.LS., CURATOR, 


JAVA. 

Some months since, at the time that Professor 
Dunstan was investigating some of the wood _ he- 
lieved to be the product of Celtis reticulosa, <a 
specimen of which had been handed to him from 
the Hanbury collection, I wrote to the Director 
of the Java. Botanic Garden to inqure, Ist, if 
several other trees which were known to the Malays 
by the same or a similar name had the same pecu- 
liar foecal odour or were likely to contain the same 
principle, skatole; 2nd, if it would be possible to 
send for the Society's Herbarium specimens in fruit 
of the plants yielding the various false cubebs that 
have entered into commerce; 3rd, if anything was 
known of the trees producing the Penang and 
Palembang benzoins of commerce, which differ in 
physical characters and odour, and are probably 
obtained from different species of Styraz; 4th, 
if the method of preparing the beautiful bright 
red dragon’s blood in sticks from Pontianak 


was known. Some of the last named product 
was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition in 1878, 
and :was considered by an artist to whom I 


showed it to be of sufficient value as a colour for 
inquiry to be made, if it could be regularly ob- 
tained in commerce. In reply to these inquiries 
I received, a few weeks ago, the following speci- 
mens and the accompanying letter from Dr. M. 
Treub, the Director of the Government Botanic 
Gardens in Java. 

‘Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform you 
the despatch of a wooden case containing the fol- 
lowing objects for your Museum:— 

“1. Several pounds of ki-taai or kayoe taal 
from Java. |Preanger Regencies.] (A beautiful 
drawing of the Celtis reticulosa accompanied this 
specimen.) 

“9. Dried herbarium specimens of  (Cubebe 
mollissima, C. canina and C. officinalis, with dried 
fruits and fruits from the latter in spirit. 

“9. Benzoin [Palembang] as sold at Java. 

“4, A piece of the wood of Styrax Benzoin, with 
the benzoin on the surface of the bark and a dried 
specimen of the plant. 

“5. Dragon’s blood from Borneo. 

“ca) Djernang-koekoe, 3 pipes of dragon's blood 
with a fruit. 

“(b) Djernang-mandai, 8 fruits in a little box. 
“(¢) Djernang beroewang, 3 fruits. 

‘““(d) Three cakes of dragon’s blood wrapped in 
leaves. 

‘““(e) Two flat cakes of the same not wrapped in 
leaves. 

“f) Asmall piece of dragon’s blood said to be quite 
pure. [in a box]. 

‘“¢q) Dragon’s blood from Sumatra. 

“The ki-taai or kayoe taai had been found to ba the 
wood of Celtis reticulosa. 

“Dr. Gustroff, who made a study on the subject 
informs me that all the other plants said to yield 
skatole [Premna corymbosa, Premna foetida, Saprosma 
arboreum | do not contain it. They are only called 
ki-taai [stinkwood] by the Javanese because they all 
smell very bad. | 

“ As to the origin of the false cubebs sent tome.) gnr 
sorry to say that they arenot known to me except the 
‘keboe-cubebs,’ which seems to be the fruit of 
Cubeba mollissima, Mig. [Miquel commentatio de vero 
pipere cubebe. Leiden, 1838—1839]. I believe the 
others are not from here. ; 

“From the benzoin enclosed in the case togethor with 
the dried specimen of the plant yielding it, you will see 
that there is no difference as to the botanical origin be-. 
tween the Palembang and Penang varieties. The em- 
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‘closed benzoin is sold at Java and is the true Palembang 

Perhaps the Palembang benzoin in our Museum is 

old. If fresh it has the same colour as the Penang, 

and not that translucent appearance of the specimens 

you send me. It has quite the same colour and pale 

spots as your Penang. The piece of wood comes from 
alembang. 

‘About the dragon’s blood from Borneo I got the 
following information from the Resident of Pontianak. 

“1. The cakes about three inches wide, a quarter of 
an inch thick and three inches long are not known at 
Pontianak. The Resident believes it is made at Singa- 
pore, and that from dragon’s blood coming from Pon- 

ianak, 

“2. The dragon’s blood is brought in commerce in 
hree forms :— 

“(a) in flat cakes from very different dimensions. 

“(b) in small cakes from about three or seven 
inches long and one inch wide. 

“(c¢) in long pipes. 

“The Resident had the kindness to send me the 
fruits of the trees from which it is obtained, and these 
being of different size, it is evident that there are 
at least three species of calamus which can be said 
to be the mother-plants of the dragon’s-blood. 

“The smallest fruits give the most dragon's blood. 
This is said to be beautiful red of colour, but the tree 
is rare and the blood high in price. 

“Tt only comes in very small quantities in com- 
merce under the name of Djernang Mundai. The 
pipes inclosed in the case are from the fruits of 
greatest size. This is called Djernang Koekoe. 

“The third variety in flat cakes from thee by one 
Inches is the Djernang Beroewang. 

“The fruits are of moderate size. For obtaining 
the powder the ripe fruits are shaken in a basket (as 
enclosed in the case). Mixed with water the powder 
is pressed in moulds and then melted. 

“To give it more weight it is nearly always mixed 
with the milky juice of Garcinia parvifolia, Miq. 

“The Resident believes that all the cakes and pipes 
are so prepared except the specimen 1 ¢. which is said 
to be quite pure. 1 am indebted to Dr. W. Burck, 
Assistant-director and keeper of the Buitenzorg Her- 
barium and Museum, forthe information contained in 
this letter. 

“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Trevus. 

‘* Director of the Government Botanic Gardens.”’ 

CUBEBS. 

The specimens and information sent by Dr. 
Treub indicate that the keboe cubebs presented to 
the Museum some months ago is the fruit of the 
Pothomorphe [cubeba] mollissima, but that the large 
blackish cubebs with long stalks and the false 
cubebs generally referred to Piper crassipes are 
probably not exported from Jaya but from else- 
where. 

BrEnzor. 

The specimen of Palembang benzoin sent by Dr. 

Treub is scarcely a typical sample of the product as 


met with under that name in the London market. 


Tt has lost the opalescent translucency on the outer 
surface, but has the same lustrous fracture as 
Palembang benzoin, although darker in colour, as 
if it had been kept and exposed to the light for 
some time. It contains two or three white angular 
tears like those of Siamese benzoin, but the latter 
do not show any evidence of exposure to light. Y 

The juteresting point about Palembang benzoin 
is that whilst it has the same odonr as ordinary 
more translucent and 


“Sumatra” benzoin, it 1s 

Uaipents to contain a considerable amount of mois- 

tue, freshly broken specimens readily becoming 
by 


sn placed in a closed glass vessel, So 
Pea bas pean able to learn only one species of 
henzoin tree is commonly known at Palembang, 
amd that, judging fron #pecimens presented to the 
Sotiety’s Henbesiinm by Mr. KR. Jamie iP 1883 is 
mndoubtedly Styrax Benzo, Dry., #s well ae from 
the specimens from Jaya sent by Dy. Trew apace 
fhey have the globular frites characteristic of that 
species, If the Palembang and Siwmatra benzoins 
«of commerce axe derived from the Bae tree there 
is probably some difference in the mode Ga prepa- 
zation; the Palembang varicty muy per laps he 


melted into blocks in hot water, and the Sumatra 
by artificial heat, and this might account for the 
moisture present in the former andthe larger per- 
centage of benzoic acid that it generally affords, but 
I have not been able to learn any facts tending to 
confirm this suggestion. The specimen of benzoin 
sent by Dr. ‘Treub has the same odour as the 
Palembang and the ordinary Sumatra benzoin. 

The odour of the Penang benzoin is so charac- 
teristic and so strongly resembles storax, that I 
cannot doubt it is produced by a different species. 
It is pointed out in the ‘Pharmacographia’ that 
Storaz subdenticulatum, Mig., occurs in W. Suma- 
tra, and thereforein the province in which Penang is 
situated, and that this tree bears the same native 
name, ‘‘kajoe kemingan,’ as S. Benzoin, as if it 
yielded a bezoin. There is also a fragmentary speci- 
men of another species from Penang in the Society’s 
Herbarium, viz., S. Porterianwn, but I have no 
evidence to offer that either of them yield Penang 
benzoin. The subject needs further investigation, 
and Ihope that Mr. H. M. Ridley of the Singapore 
Botanic Gardens, with whom I have also been in 
correspondence on the subject, may be able ultimately 
to clear up the matter. 

Attached to the Java specimen are, 
curious galls of a cornucopia shape, developed 
at the expense of the flowers. These galls 
are produced in Java in such numbers that the 
production of fruit is much lessened thereby and 
consequently the spreading of the tree is considerably 
diminished. The insect producing the galls has 
been quite recently described as a new species of 
aphis by Dr. A. Uschirch (Ber. der deutsch. Bot. Ges, 
1890, p. 48), under the name of Astegopteryx 
styracopila, Tschirch. The interesting account he 
gives of these galls is accompanied by illustrations, 
both of the insect and of the structure of the 
galls (taf. iv.). 

The specimen of the stem in section showing the 
gum resin exudiug, does not bear evidence of the 
application of heat, although it has been stated that 
itis formed, under the stimulant action of applied 
heat, benzoic acid not existing naturally in the bark. 
Neither in this specimen nor in that of the Siam 
benzoin tree, presented by Mr. Jamie seven years 
ago, is there any evidence of treatment beyond the 
application of an axe or adze to gash the bark. 

I may here take the opportunity of pointing out 
that the Siam benzoin, which has a distinct vanilla 
odour, is also the product of a different species of 
styrax. The leaves, examined in section by Mr. 
Shenstone, of Colchester, some years ago, showed 
sufficient difference from those of S. Benzoiy to 
indicate that they probably belong to a different 
species whilst the drawing by Dr. Pierre in the 
Herbarium of this Society of the ovary of a species 
of Styraz from Luang Prabang in the Laos States, 
where the Siam benzoin is produced, shows an 
oval or elliptical outline, that of S. Benzoin being 
spherical. 


some very 


Dracon’s Bioop. 

Respecting the dragon’s blood the information 
sent by Dr. Treub is both new and interesting. The 
dragon’s blood of the best kind is evidently the pro- 
duce of a species of calamus, different from that 
affording the inferior qualities. It may be hoped that 
the information thus obtained may lead to the culti- 
vation of this rare species, and the production on a 
larger scale of so beautiful a product in a perfectly 
pure state. The species of calamus yielding the resin 
appear to be imperfectly known. ‘The colour of the 
specimens in flat cakes, three inches long, one inch 
wide, and about a quarter of an inch thick, is 
brighter than in any of the other commercial forms 
of the article-—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Wa 
POTASIL FERTILIZERS. 


The potash salts, which are used for agricultural 
purposes, are either directly or indirectly the pro- 
ducts of the mines around Strassfurt, Germany. 
These salts are imported now in considerable quan 
tities (last year’s importation alone reaching a 
aggregate of 150,000 tons, an amount that will b 
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entirely inadequate when the true yalue of potash 
fertilization becomes better understood by the ajgri- 
cultural community). The potash salts, with the 
exception of kainit and sylvinit which are erj\ide 
mining products, are concentrated articles. 

The following presents a list of the various potash 
salts and their average composition : 


Potash salts Contents in pounds per 100. 


sontaining Chlorine. Pure Pot- Magne- Chlorine 
aL 2 ash (Ki ,) ‘sia (MgO) | (C;) 
euKaniiteeee secs: La 131 311 
9. Sylvinit.........--.. 16 to 19 90 344 
3. Muriate of Potash 53 to 58 03 46:0 
Potash Salts 
free from Chlorine. 
1. Sulphate of Potash 50 to 53 bal 
2. Double Manure salt 27°2 158 


Whenever a soil is deficient in potash, it is neces- 
sary to resort to artificial fertilization to supply this 
deficiency. Sand and peat soils are always wanting 
in potash, while heavy clay soils, as a rule, are less 
deficient therein. And yet, by continous exhaustive 
cropping, even these soils deteriorate and artificial ap- 
plication of potash becomes necessary, as the follow- 
ing table illustrates, which represents the amount of 
potash annually remoyed by a crop of various plants : 

Pounds of Potash. 


(dharma, 4 oboe doen ED OSUDDUDOReOoRd Moat cacte ctate loi ys »- 113 
RIV Gaiteeisecls cc ceeelicar srienieciesewicecsce oe er atep ray 39 
i8pnI\7 CAO RB DODO De DER RUDODDO aS CE oo neo mo anor 43 
Rye ...se eee eee cece MSS NE ieisreyos erate etete\ehatet es eves 50 
eis ccicinvelelolelelstole oveherscierslalnshoneleiersia)sieye: neha 68 
I Gasteiieie  \aielcialeiel> nO DOO Hb DED DO GOUn ep tatycerejatsts EDO) 
(Gillon Ge sodoopedods noneusoodo SHAICOD Be yeyalevdstekere 154 
Potatoes .......- Wee srtevatedayelatote ieiatereveretoieze! s)/oie (ol $5.137 
MO WACCO) ji) «10101-1- Lelsricrorstexste Ads Seeks Wop pon aouuR 103 
Grapes ..... PR Np A yalet et eih at elerel sroyequislsiekspsiekoness 88 


These figures show to what extent even a rich soil 
gradually becomes deficient in this particular element, 
and how necessary it is to replace it, considering at 
the same time the requirements of the plant to be 
fed. Some plants with a strong appetite for potash 
have also the faculty of supplying their requirements 
in this direction from the soil, while others of a more 
dainty turn demand that their food be provided for 
them in an easily soluble form. To this latter class 
belong the cereals (wheat, rye, etc.) and also many 
fruit bearing plants, such as the vine, orange, peach, 
etc. Special attention should be given to the fact 
that, no matter how abundant the insoluble potash 
may be in the soil, soluble potash must be supplied 
in order to have the crop benefited by it. Consider- 
ation should likewise be given to the magnesia con- 
tained in some of the potash salts. Magnesia is a 
necessary element of plant food, and many soils are 
insufficiently supplied with it, as Professor Grandeau 
has recently shown. 

The Magnesia salts are also the active agents of 
potash fertilizers when used as manure preservers. 

The success of potash fertilization depends, of course, 
largely upon the proper application of the various 
pee salts and the following principles should be 

ept in mind: 

1. Posphoric acid, nitrogen and lime, are, as well 
as potash, essential to plant growth. 

A one-sided fertilization does not pay, except in 
very rare instances, and it is absolutely necessary to 
supply all these elements essential to plant life. 

2. Leguminous plants do not require nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

Beans, peas, clover, yetches, and other plants be- 
longing to the class of leguminosm, possess the pro- 
perty of absorbing large quantities of nitrogen from 
the air, and therefore do not require nitrogenous 
manures. 

8. Green manuring saves Nitrogen 
profit. 

The use of fertilizers frequently proves unprofitable 
through the great expense incurred in buying costly 
nitrogenous manures. This expense may be entirely 
avoided, if green manuring with leguminous plants 
is practiced. When peas, clover, etc., are liberally 
fertilized with potash and phosphoric acid, they grow 
luxuviantly, and when plowed under, the large amount 
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of nitrogen absorbed by them from the air suffices to 
insure a large succeeding crop. The abundance of 
organic matter, produced by green manuring, more- 
over adds humus to the soil and improves its che- 
mical condition. Green manuring is consequently 
the best and cheapest method of restoring fertility to 
worn-out soils, and of making sandy soils productive. 
Green manuring by the use of leguminous plants 
(especially cow pea, vetch and crimson clover), in 
conjunction with potash-phosphate fertilization is 
sure to prove profitable and hence is of great value 
to the Eastern and Southern farmers in particular. 

4. The use of lime should not be forgotten. 

Soils, especially sandy soils, which are deficient in 
lime, even when overlaying a calcareous soil, r quire 
that it be supplied to them, if one wishes to obtain 
the benefit of other fertilizers. 

5. Apply potash early and never use it as a top- 
dressing. 

The potash salts are easily absorbed and held by 
the soil. If applied as top-dressing, they do not 
mingle with the soil, but remain near the surface 
beyond the reach of the roots. They should there- 
fore be plowed under to the depth, to which the 
plant-root will reach, and this should be done a con- 
siderable time prior to the planting of the crop. 

6. Thorough cultivation is essential to success with 
fertilizers. 

A plant can only do its best, when the elements 
upon which it feeds, are presented to it under most 
favourable conditions. If by neglect of proper cultiva- 
tion, a soil becomes hard, it offers resistance to the 
growth ofthe roots,and can neither absorb nor retain 
the moisture necessary to plant growth; under such 
conditions artificial fertilizers will prove of little 
benefit. Tio the objection, sometimes made, that 
artificial fertilizers stimulate the growth of weeds, it 
is only necessary to remark that the weed, as a 
robber, revels in a certain soil, and that what pro- 
motes the growth of the weed, renders the rightful 
owner of the soil also strong, and more profitable 
to the planter. 

7. Potash salts must be applied intelligently. 

An excess of chlorine in the soil injures the quality 
of certain crops, such as potatoes, tobacco, sugar- 
beets and oranges. Kainit, sylvinit, and muriate of 
potash, which are rich in chlorine, should therefore 
be avoided for such crops, and where a direct appli- 
cation is necessary, sulphate of potash and double 
manure salt should be used in preference. All ob- 
jectionable effects, however, can be avoided, and all 
b.nefits retained, by applying potash ferti izers con- 
taining chlorine, a considerable time before the crops 
are planted, or better still, to the preceding crop. 
Hither of these methods would prevent the injurious 
effect sometimes noted where the seed in planting 
comes in direct contact with crude fertilizers 

Observations especially important in the . 

potash salts: 
_ Cerzans.—Potash-phosphate fertilization for cereals 
is particularly remunerative when practiced in combi. 
nation with green manuring through nitrogen-gath- 
ering leguminous plants. The nitrogen obtained by 
plowing under a heavy crop of cow peas, lupines Be 
clover, suffices to produce a full crop of cereals if 
properly supplied with potash and phosphoric acid 
An ayerage quantity per acre is 200 to 458 pounds 
of kainit (or 50 to 120 pounds muriate of potash, and 
400 to 600 pounds of 12 per cent: acid phosphate) 
A larger amount of potash, is better for bale a 
If nitrogen is not supplied by manuring, a ibe 
genous fertilizer must be used; 100 pounds of tebe 
of soda per acre (or 2000 pounds cotton seed meal) 
is an average quantity. 

Mrapvows.—The effect of potash on meadows j 
very marked, increasing not only the quantity a 
grass, but. veplacing the mosses and valueless p b 
by uutritious grasses, (such as timothy “Ttali: ; 
rye grass) and other very desirable lbadininons 
plants. The latter class of plants, to which Varic he 
clovers and vetches belong, produces a very OS 
tious hay, and by their decaying roots wh been 
tain a good deal of nitrogen, they Povnieht ane 
valuable substance to the nitrogen consuming ota eee 

is ; sArve 5 5 of hsses, 
It is to be observed that the best results can be ob. 
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tained only when potash is used in conjunction with 
phosphoric acid; sour meadows likewise need a sup- 

ly of lime, A normal amount of fertilizer per acre 
is 400 to 600 pounds of kainit (this salt is preferable 
for meadows) and 250 to 350 pounds of 12 per cent. 
acid phosphate. This application should be repeated 
every year, while the amount of phosphate given per 
acre may last for two years. The best time of 
applying is the fall. The best effect of fertilizers 
upon meadows rarely appears the first season, but 
one should not become discouraged for the benefit is 

a lasting, which will show more in the second than 
in the first season. 

Cuoyer, Pras, Lupines, AND OTHER Lreumes.— 
Potash-phosphate fertilization will suffice to supply 
the needs of these plants which directly acquire their 
nitrogen from the air. They should receive 400 
to 500 pounds of kainit per acre (or 100 to 130 of 
muriate) and 300,to 400 pounds of 12 per cent. acid 
phosphate. The lupine needs no phosphoric acid for 
fertilization; the power of the roots of this plant to 
assimilate phosphoric acid from the soil is so great, 
that a phosphate fertization is apparently without 
effect, and potash alone will produce large crops. 

Porarors.—Care should be exercised in applying 
potash salts to the potato crop, otherwise damage 
will ensue by the chlorine, lessening the amount of 
starch contained in the mature tuber. This in- 
jury can be ayoided either by using the more ex- 
pensive sulphate of potash, or by applying the potash 
fertilizer to the preceding crop, or it can be lessened 
by spreading broadcast the previous autumn, by 
which the chlorine has time to wash into the subsoil 
during the winter. An average potato fertilizer is 
the following; 140 pounds of sulphate of potash (27- 
per cent. potash), 300 pounds acid phosphate (12 per- 
cent ), 125 to 250 pounds mutate of soda, or 250 to 500 

of cotton-seed meal. 

Piece ee ihe has been said about the potato 
applies equally to the tobacco, 2. ¢., that chlorine 
works injury to the quality in respect to combusti-- 
bility and flavor. The difficulty is to be avoided in 
the same manner as in that of the potato, while no 
really good tobacco can be grown without the use of 
potash. The quantity per acre is 275 pounds sulphate 
of potash (low grade), 250 pounds acid phosphate (12 

er cent.), 100 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 

Garpen Crops AnD VEGETABLES.—Potash is im- 

ortant in gardening, especially upon sandy soil. 
The requirements of different crops and soil are so 
varying thatno universal formula can be given. For 
asparagus it is well to note that a heavy application 
of kainit (1,000 pounds per acre) together with a large 
amount of mairate of soda has yielded large profits of 

d excellent crop. F 
i Bue igeee Potash Tannin pays well in 
fruit culture as is well understood by every intelli- 
gent producer, and upon sandy soil a marketable 
article is impossible without it. The quantity may 
be varied as conditions vary; on an average 500 to 
1,000 pounds of kainit (or 130 to 250 pounds of muriate 


of potash, or 240 to 470 pounds of low grade sulphate.) © 


ntity of acid phosphate (12 per cent.) may be 
Fae Ea 300 to 600 pounds per acre. Nitrogen is 
chiefly supplied to orchards by manuring wich lugumi- 
nous pants (cow peas, vetch, crimson cloyer) combined 
with an occasionalliming. Nitrogen fertilizers must be 
used where green manuring cannot be practiced—in 
strawberry culture, for example. 


POTASH SALTS AS ae pene ae 

i of animal manure when ex i 
Meshes cee lose a considerable part of their 
organic matter and nitrogen by decomposition. 
his loss, which usually amounts to about 25 per cent. 
of the nitrogen, can be entirely prevented by the ues 
of kainit, which has the property of absorbing an 
retaining nitrogen and preventing a harmful fermen- 
tation, which likewise causes a loss of organic mat- 
ter. In the use of kainit for this purpose) it ie 
be sprinkled daily in the stable, 15 to 2 pounds ape 
every full-grown animal being a fair average. By 
this proceeding not only a large amount of eugene 
matter and valuable nitrogen 18 retained, but the 
manure produced is also enriched by potash, 
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POTASH SALTS AS INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 


The Experiment Stations of Texas, Louisiana and 
North Carolina and many observant farmers 
have directed attention to the use of kainit upon 
cotton fields, and its effect in materially checking 
the much dreaded disease of cotton blight. Some 
fruit growers think that the use of potash salts 
prevents rot and certain fungus diseases of the peach 
and orange. An interesting bulletin of the New 
Jersey Hxperiment Station (Bulletin No. 75) lately 
issued, gives the results of experiments, indicating 
that potash salts, and kainit in particular, destroys 
scales upon pear trees, grubs and cutworms in corn, 
plant lice, wire worms in potatoes, and cabbage mag- 
gots, and that no injury follows their judicious use. 


WOOD ASHES, COLTON SEED HULL ASHES AGD TOBACCO 
STEMS AS POTASH FERTILIZERS. 

These materials are valuable for their contents of 
potash, and may be used as sources of this plant 
food in place of Strassfurt Salts. An objection to 
their use consists in theinequality of the composi- 
tion, especially that of wood ashes. Their contents 
in potash varies from 3 to 8 per cent., while there 
is no difference in appearance to indicate the differ- 
ence in quality. The contents of potash in cotton 
seed hull ashes range from 17 to 42 per cent., that 
of tobacco stems from 4 to 9 per cent. The great 
variability in composition of these fertilizers should 
therefore caution the farmer to buy only from the 
basis of a chemical analysis. 

B. von Hesrr. 

Washington, D.C. 


—Hlorida Agriculturist. 
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Mr. D, Hoopzr, the Government Quinologist, has 
drawn attention toa report sent to the Board of 
Revenue on the Vinca pusil/a, This plant is allied 
to the British Periwinkle and is called in Tamil 
Mulakapoondoo. Itis said to be an excellent remedy 
for lumbago and is used largely on the western 
coast as an external remedy for ruch. The ryots 
of the South Arcot District cay that if cattle graze 
upon it they become giddy and die. The sample 
forwarded by the Board for analysis to Mr. Hooper 
proved that the poisonous property of the herb 
was an alkaloid. Vicine is proposed by Mr. Hooper 
as the name of this new alkaloid.—Madras Times, 
Feb. 16th, 

CuEwine Tua in Upper Stam.—tIn the paper 
read by Mr. Ernest Satow, c.m.a., before the Society 
of Arts on 12th Jan., on ‘‘The Laos States of 
Upper Siam,” the following occurs :— 

Just at the bottom of the hill we passed a plan- 
tation of mieng,or Laotea. The natives call these 
plantations pa-mieng, or tea-forest, if pa be rendered 
literally, this term causing it to be generally sup- 
posed that the meing grows wild. Laos tell you that 
it is found growing in commixture with other trees, 
which are cut down, leaving the tea-tree to benefit 
by the additional air and sun. But this account 
seems doubtful. It is possible that the Laos of 
Chiengmai, when the country was resettled, found 
old tea-trees growing in this way, and cleared them 
from the jungle which enyeloped them, but the 
arrangement of the treesis too regular to allow of 
our supposing that they were planted by the mere 
hand of nature. Many were twelve to fifteen feet 
high, with stems two-and-a-half to three inches in 
diameter, and they were evidently not pruned. 
Some were in budor flower, and others bore the half- 
ripe berry. Theleaf is longer and more pointed than 
that of the Japanese tea-plant, and the foliage is 
less dense. But of its being a species of tea there 
can be no doubt whatever. The Laos do not drink 
the infusion, but prepare the leaf for chewing by 
burying it in pits, and it isone of their indispensable 
luxuries. Yousee a man put a lumpof the fermented 
leaves in one cheek, which he leaves there while he 
proce: eds to chew betel or smoke a cigarette, looking 
for all the world as if his face were distorted by 
the mumps, 
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Correr 1n Burma.—At the annual meeting of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society on Saturday, writes the 
Rangoon Times of the ist inst., Dr. Stephens com- 
pared a sample of coffee from Mr. Petley’s estate in 
the Karren Hills with some coffee grown in the 
Society’s gardens. The latter was so small that Dr. 
Stephens considered it wag not advisable to propa- 
gate it, but advised the socicty to purchase Arabian 
coffee seed from Mr. Petley and Liberian coffee 
seed from Mr. Watson of Tavoy and to distribute 
plants at cost price and to encourage coffee growing 
as much aspossible. Dr. Stephens considered that 
some of the Liberian coffee trees in the Society's 
garden which are 25 feet high should be sawn down, 
and a sucker allowed to grow up to 5 feet and then 
topped, as they will then give more crop, and it will 
be easy togathor. Ceylon was made by its planters, 
and the Straits Government is encouraging the 
planting enterprise as much ag possible, but nothing 
is being done by our local Government to attract 
planters, or to induce the natives to cultivate coffee, 
&o.—Pinang Gazette, Fob. 10th. 

THE TRAVANCORE GOVERNMENT AND JAFFNA 
Tosacco.—We have in previous iseues referred to 
the action of the Travancore Government in 
reducing the duty op Coimbatore tobacco, while 
maintaining the duty on Jaffna tobacco, the con- 
sequence of which has been the entire demoralie 
zation of the Jaffna tobacco trade, and the 
threatened ruin of thousands of oultivators. The 
Travancore Government, it seems, acted in any- 
thing but a straightforward manner, denying again 
and again that they had any intention of reducing 
the duty on Coimbatore tobacco, and then suddenly 


doing so. The influential memorial of 17th Dec. 
last from the leading residents in Jaffna 
to the Maharaja has brought no reply; and 


the memorialists therefore now intend addressing 
H. EH. the Governor on the subject. It is almost 
& matter of life and deatk for Jaffna, Travancore 
being practically the only market outside of Ceylon 
for Jaffna tobacco ; and we have no doubt that 
Sir Arthur Havelock willdo all thathe can to get 
justice done to the tobacco cultivators and traders 
of the north. 

OINNAMON FOR INFLUENZA ?—The Produce Markets’ 
Review of Jan. 16th bas the following :— 

Cinnamon has long been known as a delicate spie 
of which the exquisite flavour and stimulating proper- 
ties are insufficiently appreciated here, though they are 
far more valued on the continent. It has now, however, 
a fresh claim on the public attention, for M. Chambel- 
land, of M. Pasteur’s laboratory for the study of germs, 
has discovered that essence of cinnamon is the most 
powerful germicideas yet known, baing even stronger 
for this purpose than corrosive snblimate. The fol- 
lowing from the Paris correspondent of Zhe Daily 
WVews gives the particalars as yet published :—“ There 
would pretty certainly be a cinnamon boom if the 
experiment made with that spice by Mr. Chambelland 
iu M. Pusteur’s laboratory were gecerally kuown, Our 
ancostora, it appears, hit upon the best preservative 
rom the infectious microbe when they used to drink 
malled wines and other beverages in which strong 
dosss of cinnamon were infused Mr. Chambelland 
now says that no living diaease-germ can resist for more 
than as few hours the aatiseptic power of essence of 
cinnamon. {Te looks upon it as not legs effective in 
destroying microbes than jcorrosive sublimate. Even 
its scent killy them, and it does no harm to human 
beings, A decoction of cinnamon is often good to drink 
in localities where typhoid fever or cholera is rife.” 
To combat the approaches of influenz1 by adding 
xround cinnamon to puddings and tarts would certainly 
be a pleasant wiv of taking antiseptic precautions 
against the prevalent epidemic. Stick cinnamon barat 
in the sick-room bas long been known as an agreeable 
deodorant, but in the light of the above it May very 
provably be that it was originally its real antiseptic use 


;Cinchona 
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which suggested the idea. Essence of cinnamon in 
various formes is, »f course, familiar to us all. when 
added to conceal the taste of physic; but the essence 
itgelf, as 2 medicinal germicide, would be an agreeable 
cure. On the continent, cinnamon is much more used 
in cookery than with us, and itis also supplied ready- 
mixed with sugar for sprinkling over cooked fruita 
pastry, &. 


British VEGETABLES.—Most of our vegetables are 
of foreign parentage. Many, like the sprout, onion, 
and bean, still bear the name of the places from 
which they were imported. Few can put it to their 
credit that they were born Englishmen and none can 
trace their descent through an unbroken line of 
British sap to the Norman conquest. Vegetables 
yanked much higher with the Greeks and Romans, 
Sparta’s standing dish was the black broth, a vegetable 
soup, and a parsley crown was the prize of the winners 
in the Isthmian games. Many great Roman families 
took their names from the commonest vegetables; the 
Fabii from a bean, the Lentuli from a lentil, Scipio 
from an onion, and Cicero from a pea. Some people 
fancy that the Roman Church christened Lent from 
the lentil. The Egyptians made a god of the onion, 
and the comic Romans of the period sneered at the 
race which grew their divinities in their back gardens.— 
—Inverness Courier. 
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re 
MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From S. Figgis & Co.’s Fortnightly Price Current. 


EAST INDIA. 


Bombay, Ceylon, Madras; 


Coast and Zanzibar. 


ALOES, Socotrine 


Zanzibar & Hepatic/Common and good .. (403 a £6 10s 
BARK,CINCHONA Crown Renewed ... ... [3d a 8d 
Medium to fine Quill «4d a 7d 
|Spoke shavings ... .../2d a 4d 
Branch t [Ld a, 21 
Red...;Renewed ... |2d a Ta 
Medium to good. Quill... 4d a 6d 
Spoke shavings ... . /2d a 3d 
Branch «(Id a 2d 
Twig «(ld a 14d 
BEES’ WAX, E.I., White Good to fine . |£610s a £8 
Yellow ... .|£6 a £7 
Mauritius & Madagascar... Fair to fine --|£5.5s a £6 
CARDAMOMS— 
Allepee ...|Fair to fine clipped «|ls.a 2s 6d 
Mangalore ...|Bold, bright, fairto fine.. |ls 6d a 33 4d 
Malabar ea .|Goodto fine plump, cliped|2s a 2s 6d 
Ceylon. Malabar sort Fairtog: od bold bleached|2s 41 a 8s 
aR », medium ,, [ls 6d a 23 
», small 1s 4 1s 6d 
Small to bold brown. ...|ly a 1s 6? 


Alleppee and 
Mysore sort 


Long wild Ceylon... 


CASTOR OIL, Ists 
2nds 


3rds 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar 
CINNAMON, 1sts 
2nds 
3r's 
4ths 


Chips 
CLOVES, Zanzibar 


..|Good and tine dry liver., 


QUALITY QUOTATIONS 


Ae a £11 15s 


Fair to fine bold j28 24 a, 3331 


and Pemba. 

STEMS 
COCULUS. INDICUS 
COFFEE 


COLIOMBO ROOT... 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted... 


CUTCH 
DRAGONS BLOOD. Zan. 
GALLS, Bussorah& Turkey 


GINGER, Cochin, Cut 


5 », medium .jls 6d a 1s 10d 
a », small » J1S als 4d 
Common to good [sda 2s 
White Ao ...|4d a 43d 
Fair and good pale (21a 34 
Brown and brownish ...|234 a 28d 
.|¥air to fine bright [453 a 50s 
OrWy. and middling ../40s a 45s 
Ord’y. to fine pale quill.,,/67d ais 3d 
” ” > ry tee 6id a ls 
D Oh pp idan pao Pea Stel 
” ” .” . 946 5d a 10é 
Fair to fine plant .../24d a 7d 
Fair to fine bright ; Bld a 33a 
Common dull and mixej 2d a 3d 
Common to good jada 1d 
.|Fair sifted... : lisa 1!s 6d 
‘|atid. Plantation ‘Ceylon 103s 6d a 1053 
...{Low Middling ,,. 96s a 1023 
../Good to fine bright sound|: 228 6da 303 
Ordinary & middling 16s a 20s 
Fair to fine fresh .. {15s a 245 
.|Fair to fine dry ...|248 a 343 
Ordinary to good drep ...|50s a 90s 
Fair to fine dark bine ...[658 a 75s 


..|Good to fine bold 


Good white and green.,.J54s 4 6s 


EAST INDI4 Continued 


Aast Coast Africa. Mala- QUALITY, Ui 
bar and Madras Coast, pear ee 
Bengal. 
INDIGO, Bengal ..|Middling to fine viclet.../3g 10d a “Se 
Ordinary to middling ...|/33a 3d 8d 
Kurpah ...| Pair to good reddish violt|3s 2d a 3s 6d 
Ordinary and eae ae 2s a 38 
Madras (Dry Leaf).|Middling to good .]28 8d a 3g 
Low to ordinar oof 
DUCRa elephants) Teeth 4 eo 
3 1b. & upwards _ ...|Soft sound £68 a 
over 20 & under 60 Jb. 9 £554 oe a 
40 a 100 Ib. ...|Hard 69 3 £44 a £56 
Scrivelloes ... | Soft yy ay £33a £48 10s 
.| Hard 
Billiard Ball Pieces 244 3h i Sound i tos ee a 4 10s 
Bagatelle Points ..|SHi, def. to fine. sound -|£70 a£80 108 
Cut Points for Balls Shaky ‘o fine solid sd....|£57 a £66 
Mixed Points & Tips...|Defective, parthard ...|£45 a £54 10s 
Cut Hollows ...|Thin to thick sli, def to 
sound a09 SESE 
Se Uenoee Teeth -- mene se 
% a 42 lb, Crvd.erkd & close strghtlis a 4s 7d 
MYRABULANES, Bombay|Bhimlies I, good & fine 
pale|l1s 3d a 133 6d 
pet Lleetara miliaaes Ss a 9s 6d 
JubbleporeL, good & fine 
pale|10s 6d a 11s 6d 
55 II, fair re- 
jections --/83a 93 6d 


Madras, Upper Godavery 


..|903 a 1003s 


Rough ; 00 


Bengal, Rough 
GUM AMMONIACUM ... 
ANIMI, washed ... 


scraped... 
ABRABIC F,I. & Aden .. 


Ghatti ... 
Amrad cha. 


Madras 
ASSAFCSTIDA 
KINO “ 5 
MYRRH, picked 

Aden sorts 


OLIBANUM, jirop... 


” 
pickings... 
siftings .. 

(INDIARUPBER ae 

East African Ports, Zar Li- 

bar and Mozamlique Coast 


fair to wood clean 


..|Small and medium {803 a Ts 
Fair to fine bold {008 a 58 
.{Small and medium i ave a 483 
By) 


Fair to good 
Blocky to fine clean 
Picked fine pale in gorts, 


oh 50s a 90s 
£11 a £12 10s 


Part yellow & mixed do,|£10 a £11 
Bean & Pea size ditto ,,,|£5 a £7 10s 
Amiber and red bold ..,)£9 a £10 10s 
Medium & bold sorts .,,|£6 10s a £10 
Good to fine pale frosted 
sifted .. [55s a 80s 
Sorts, dull red to fair _, 358 2 5 8 
Good to fine pale selected|15s a 553 
Sorts middling to good,../25s a 333 
Good and fine pale ,, {698 a 9us 
Reddish to pale brown .,.]258 a 50s 
Dark to fine pale .. J15s a 50s 
../Fair to fine pinky block 
and drop 60 .. 60s a 1403 
Ordinary stony to midling 20s a 508 
..|Fair to fine bright 70s a 728 6d 
Fair to fine pale + [fk a £7 
Middling to good [705 a 80a 
Fair to fine white ... {808 & 60s 
Reddish to middling  ,,,]225 6d a 323 6d 
Middling togcod pale .,,J12s a 183 
fue ‘Toul {o fine ...[l0s a 15s 
Red hard clean ball  ,,,\18 9d a 2s 
White softish ditto  .,,Jlg 6d als 9a 
Unripe root ...{l0d a ls 4d 
Liver ., |18 2d a ls 9d 
Sausage, fairtofineonsticks i8 6dals 9d 
Good to fine 1s 6d 28 
Common foul & middling 9d_a 1s 5d 


\is7d als 9d 


Good to fine pinky &white 
Fair to good black js 64d a ls 94d 


Assam, 
Kangoo ap ne 
Madagascar, Tae 
Majunga and Nossibe 


ISINGLASS OY lingn 
ISH MAWSif ouetess 
Bladder id ve 

Purse 
Kurrachee Leat 


J good to fine pale {19d a 23 

\ dark to fair jis a 1s 6d 

Clean thin to fine bold.. “lis 6d a 38 
8d a 1s 4d 


..|Dark mixed to fine pale 
Common { “ood pale ,,,/48 8d a 3a 


1s 10d a 281d |/VANILLOKS, 


a oD 
Coast _ Abe pe iene -..{L03 a 108 6d 
Piekinys ...| Burnt and defective «(78 a 886d 
MACE, Bombiy ...| Dark to good bold pale...|is 10da 3s 
Wd com. darkto tine bold|6a a 1 
NUTMEGS, ue , |65’3 a 8l’s aD B1s a "35 1d 
90/S).a) 25h vase ./28 a 28 8d 
NUX Cochin, Madras { Fair to tine bold fresh|103 a lis 
VOMICA ‘4 and Roubiy) | Smal! ordinary and fairlés a 83 6d 
OIL, CINNAMON | Bair to fine heavy [ls a 23 6d 
CITRONELLE ..| Bright & good flavour.. \4d a #d 
LEMONGRASS ...__,, ” .../l4d a 134 
ORCHELLA } ey 07 .. Mid. to fine, not woody 20s a 253 > 
WEED Zaeia 1. /Picked clean flat leaf ...{L0s a 208 
Mozambique wir. D 
seep q BG) y 253 a 358 
Malabar, Black sifted ...|)Puir to bold heavy 
Alleppee & Tellicher ry 20 good pes +} 82d a 33d 
Tellicherry, White i Dp nom Is a isld 
PLUMBAGO, Lump “|Fair to fine bright bold/15s a 228 
Middling to good small.../11s a 14s 
Chips ...) li’ tly foul to fine bright 93 a 128 
Dust .. {Ordinary to fine bright.../4s 6d a 83 
RED WOOD , ..{Fair and fine bold -!£3 a £3 10s 
SAFFLOWER, Bengal Goodtofinepinkynominal|603 a 80s 
; Ordinary to fair » |403 a 55g 
Inferior and pickings ...]20s a 30s 
SALTPETEE, Hengal .../Ordinary to good -|16s 6d a 17s 
SANDAL WOOD, Logs ..|Fair to fine flayour .../£35 a £60 
a 30 Chips.. Inferior to fine (£9 a £30 
SAPAN WOOD ... .. |Lean to good bold £4 a £7 
SHEDLAC . Ordinary to fine bright!50s a 90s 
SENNA, Tinnevelly -..|Good to fine bold green.../8d a 1s f 
Medium to bold green...J5d a 7d | 
Small and w edium green}2id a 4d , 
Common dark and smalljld a 2d 
Bombay ..|O; dinar. to good id a 2d 3 


SHELLS, M,-o’-P. 


large ‘ 
medium par t stout 
chicken part stout} 
oyster part thin 
Mus-el = 


Lingah Ceylon ,., 


CTAMARINDS Mad. tofineblacknotstony 10s a 12s 
stony aud infernor . 63 a 8g i 
TORTOISESHELL .| Scrisgoosmo tlepatheavy 14s 6d a 203 ; 
Zanzibar and Bombay Pickings thin to heavy 93 a 14s 6d i 

MO RMERLC, Bengal .{Leanish to fne plump 

finger ... 18s a 2038 

Madras ...|Fin. fair to tine eye 248 a 308 
» «(Mixed middling... .|/208 a 243 - 
” «| bulbs {10s a 128 r 
Cochin _,,.|Finger 13s a 14s ; 


Bourbon, Ists ...|Fine, cryst?ed 5 to9in,!6s a 163 
Mauritius, Qndsg,..JPuxy & redd sh 5 to 8 in,'53 a 10s 
Seychelles, 3rds,.,)Lean & dry to mid, un-~ b. 
der 6 in. + [38 @ 58 
Madagascar, J 4ths..,)Low, foxy, inferior and 7 
pickings,.. «(23 a 5a o 


London, February 11th, 1892.) 


Vingorlas, good and fine 
Good to fine picked 
..|Common to middling ., 


..|E@yPrTAn—bold c'ean.. 


.., BomBAY—good tofinethic} 0s a 10s 


bold sorts 
small and m-dium sorts 0s x 48s 
Thin and youd s out sorts 43 a 118 
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98 6d a 10364 
-- (10s 6d a 11s 3d 
.|83 a 9s 6d 


|92s 6d a 95a 
medium jart stout) OUs a 1053 
oyster and chicken/80s a 953 


ele in part good color/102s 6d a 1198 6a 
s 158 a 995 6d : 
» 63s 6d a 72396d 

50s a 625 6d 


” ” 


” 
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MAGAZINE 


Or 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 


Cer ens c. 


Added as 


Supplement monthly to the “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST”’ 


The following pages include the contents of the Magazine of the School of 


Agriculture for March :— 
RICE. 


he growth and preparation of 
rice for the market is dealt with 
in a bulletin issued by the Bris- 
bane Department of Agriculture. 
its value as a 


With regard to 


food, it is stated that the nutritious value 
of rice has hitherto been considerably wn- 
derrated, that one pound of rice cooked 
for the table gave up 88 per cent of 
it back as nutriment, whereas the same quan- 
tity of beef only gave 25 per cent, and fur- 
ther that boiled rice was digestible in an hour, 
while roast beef (costing three times its price) took 
3 hours. The following is the general compo- 
sition of rice: water 13:7, flesh-forming sub- 
stances 65, non-nitrogenous substances 79-4, 
ash “4 per cent.; while analysis shows rice to 
contain of starch 86°9, gluten 7°5, fatty matter 
‘7, sugar and gum ‘5, epidrmis 3°5, ash ‘9 per 
cent. The following comparison between rice 
and potatoes is interesting, as showing the former 
to contain three times as much nutriment :— 


Rice, Potatoes. 
Waterers os, 13:0 75:0 
Mlesh-formers. .. .6°5 1-4 
Starch, &c...... 80:0 22'6 
Total Food. ..... 865 24:0 
Thus 1b. of rice is equivalent to 4 lbs. of 
potatoes. Rice contains 70 per cent of starch. 


The great and rapid digestibility of starch, and 
the large percentage of carbo-hydrates or 
heat-producing substances it contains no doubt 
accounts for the fact of the coolies of our 
planting districts being able to perform so much 
work while subsisting on an almost pure rice diet. 

To prove the prolific nature of rice, the re- 
sult of an American experiment (which those 
“who cannot conceive how paddy could give a 


return ot 500 fold, would do well to note) is 
given. A single grain is said to have produced 
more than ninety for the first crop, and over 
110 for the second. After removing the im- 
perfect grains, the whole number of grains 
from the one original grain was found to be 
25,706 ! 

Thrashing, to separate the grain from the 
straw and stalks; hulling, removing the outer 
skin or husk; separating, removing the trash 
and any unhulled grains; and finally, polishing, 
to complete the process of rice-cleaning for the 
market by removing the inner cuticle, may all 
be done by machinery, which can be purchased 
in sets or separately for either hand, animal 
or steam power. A complete set of hand-power 
rice-cleaning machinery, with a capacity of 
from 300 lbs. to 500 lbs. per day, will cost 
£53 2s. 6d. in New York; a set for animal 
power of the same capacity, £87 1)s. The best 
known manufacturers of rice-cleaning machinery 


are George L. Squier Manufacturing Company 
of Buffalo, New York. 

Such machinery is a great improvement on 
the primitive methods adopted for cleaning rice 
in Eastern countries. The mode of thrashing 
paddy by trampling with bullocks, and winnow- 


| is 


ing the grain by dropping it from a_height 
in a light breeze are too well known to need 
description. The hulling or husking of paddy 
is, however, done in more than one way :—l. 
The implement most commonly used by the 
natives of India consists of a heavy beam of 
timber about 8 feet long, into one end of which 
a short shaft shod with iron is fitted at right 
angles to the log. The centre of the beam 
rests on a cross bar, to which it is fixed, rest- 
ing upon two uprights sunk into the ground, 
The iron-shod shaft rests in a wooden cup sunk 
below the level cf the ground. The implement 
worked by one or more persons pressing 


the free end of the log down with one foot, 
and Jetting go, when the shod ends drops into 
| the cup holding the paddy, 2. A second im 
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NN SSS 
plement is in reality a pestle and mortar 


made of wood. This is commonly used by 
the natives, and a modification of the first- 


liver fluke, and to get cured it suffering trom 
the distorma worm and other allied parasites. 
A, Halhmoides, a common dwarf shrub in Aus- 


mentioned implement as well as the second are 
used also for smashing rice and for pounding 
it into flour, 3, Another system of husking is 
to pass the paddy through a small pair of 
millstones or cylinders of the same shape, made 
of hard wood, set on end and grooved on the 
working surface. The distance between is re- 
gulated, so as to remove the husk by friction 
without breaking the grain, the grain and the 
chaff being afterwards winnowed. After husk- 
ing in this manner the inner skin covering the 
grain has to be removed by pounding in a mor- 
tar. This implement is a modification of the 
stone mills used for grinding paddy and 
gram for feeding horses. The greater portion 
of the paddy prepared for the market in India 
is said to pass through a steaming and soak- 
ing process before being husked, to facilitate 
the removal of the husk and minimise breakage. 
The paddy is steeped in water for 48 hours, 
and is then put into another vessel with a 
small quantity of water and placed over the 
fire; just sufficient water is used to merely 
steam the contents. After this it is dried 
thoroughly in the sun for two or more days and 
then pounded in the mortar before mentioned. 
It will thus be seen that all three process are slow 
and tedious; but with the use of a modern hul- 
ling machine, the thrashed paddy has only 
to be put into the machine, and it is delivered 
clean rice. Our poor paddy cultivators cannot 
of course be expected to purchase patent 
machines, but their wealthier brethren might 
well import afew and set then up in central 
places, so that the goiyas round about may 
benefit by them: A huller alone can be pro- 
cured from America for £16 13s. 6d. 


pee 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


On ‘another page will be found the beginning 
of “a list of names of the varieties of paddy 
grown by the natives of Ceylon. Some of these 
are no doubt different names for the same 
variety, as has been found to be the case with 
the’ large number of specimens of paddy stored 
at the School of Agriculture. Of these a collec- 
tion of 240 distinct varieties have been made 
up for the Imperial Institute. 
being given in this Magazine furnishes the largest 
number of names we have been able to collect; 
and for that reason it will be of some interest. 


A parcel of seed has reached us from Brisbane, 
having been sent for experimental cultivation. 
The seeds which are those of a salt-bush (most 
likely <Artipler Spongiosum) are as small as 
mustard seed, but flattish, and are contained in 
a spongy covering. ‘he salt-bushes are used as 
fodder, and are specially suited to dry saline 
soils—the only specimen indigenous to Ceylon 
being A. repens mentioned by Thwaites as occur- 
ring in the north of the island. A. spongiosum 
is deseribed as being particularly good for sheep 
pasture. A. Nammularium is one of the tallest, 
most fattening and wholesome of the salt 
bushes for sheep and cattle. Sheep feeding 
on if are said never to be affected by 


A, Vesteartum 


The list which is 


tralian deserts, is also a good forage plant, while 
is described as the most fat- 
tening and most relished of all these salt bushes, 
holding out in the utmost extremes of drought. 
The seeds which have reached us from Bris- 
bane have been sown and have germinated well, 


but the seedlings look very weakly, it may be 
owing to the excess of moisture they have been sup- 


plied with since they have been put into the ground: 


A very “catchy” advertisement has been 
appearing in the Ceylon Times, referring to 
Lathyrus Sylvestris, which is being grown experi- 
mentally in the School of Agriculture “grounds. 
Since our note about this fodder plant in our 
last issue, our hope in the success of L. Sylvestris 
has not increased. The plants that have come 
up in good soil are looking by no means 
flourishing, and do not seem as though they 
were going to survive the two years after 
which they would be fit for cropping. Only two 
plants, specially cared for ina flower pot, with 
the object of securing a blossom, can be de- 
scribed as vigorous growths. Those planted in 
a sandy soil have all died out. Considering that 
the extravagant theory of Mr. Reeves, as to plants 
deriving all the elements of their food (both 
combustible and incombustible) from the at- 
mosphere, was founded on the fact that Lathyrus 
Sylwestris flourished apparently independently 
of what the soil containedin the way of plant 
food, it seems strange, to say the least of it, 


that this “air plant” should need so many 
luxuries in Ceylon. 


The Kew Bulletin for October and November 
last contains a paper on Chinese fibres. A butz- 
lon Avicenne, an annual, belonging to the order 
Malvaceze, produces a fibre which is sometimes 
found to be as much as 15 feet in length. In Ceylon 
we have six species of Abutilon, viz., A. Polyan- 
drum, A. Asiaticum, A. Indicum, A. Graveolens, 
A. Crispum, and A. Muticum (A. Tomentosum). 
These are all spoken of generally by the Sinhalese 
as Anoda, a name which, however, properly 
belongs to A. Astaticum. A. Leschenaulttanum 
also occurs as a weed, but is it doubtful whether 
it is indigenous to the island, A. Indicum 
which yields a strong fibre that can be worked 
into ropes, is known as the country mallow, 
and is used medicinally in the same way as the 
English mallow. 4 Polyandrum also yields a 
long silky fibre resembling hemp. The product 
of A. Avicenne is known as Chinese ute. 

Corchorus capsularis is another-fibre-producing 
plant of China, belonging to the order Tiliaceae. 
It is found in Ceylon together with C. Oltorius. 
C. Orticefolius, C. Fascicularis, C. Tridens, and 
C. Acutanguls. C. Capsularis is the plant which 
produces Indian jute. Besides the gunny bags 
made from the bark, the stems of the plants 
themselves are used for charcoal for gunpowder, 
fences, basket-work, and fuel. Drury mentions 
that the fragments of the stem which are cut 
off nearest the root are shipped to America from 
Caleutta for paper-making, preparing bags and 
such like purposes, and even for making whisky, 
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C. Olitorius called Jews’ mallow (owing to the 
Jews, like the Indians, eating the tender leaves 
and stem as a vegetable) also yields a fibre used 
for making sack cloth, cordage and even paper. 
The fibre is saidto be long and fine, aud such 
as might well be substituted for flax. 


Pandanus Odoratissimus produces a fibre of 
poor quality, which is used in Fiji for making 
mats, ‘This plant occurs in Ceylon, and is very 
abundant nearthe sea. It is known among the 
Sinhalese as Madu-keyiya, and commonly spoken 
of as the screw-pine. There are three indige- 
nous varieties of Pandanus in Ceylon—P.  Odora- 
tissimus (PR. Fascicularis) already mentioned, P. 
Humnulis (BP. Foetidus) the Sinhalese Dunn-keyiya, 
and P. Furcatus, the Sinhalese Okeyiya, all of 
which are more or less used for mat-making by 
the natives. The two latter are common hedge 
plants for paddy-fields in the warmer parts of 
the Island. 


Boehmeria Nivea is the rhea fibre or China 
grass out of which most of the so-called grass 
cloth is made. In Ceylon we have B. Mala- 
barica (Sin. Mahadiya dool) which is very common 
throughout the island. The bark of this plant 
is used by the Sinhalese for fishing lines. 
B. Platyphylla, with its varieties’ Macrostachya, 
Zeylanica, and Rugosissima are common in the 
Central Province up to an elevation of 6,000 ft. 
Sterculia platanifola produces a fibre from the 
bark of young trees which is used for making 
cordage. In Ceylon we have S. Balanghas com- 
mon inthe hotter parts of the island producing 
the Nava hemp, S. etida, the Sinhalese Telamboo 
also very common in the warmer parts of the 
island, S. Urens, the Tamil Kavali, S. Guttata 
found in the Ambagamuwa district, S, Coloraba, 


and S. Thwattesst. S. Acuminata affords the 
Kola of the Africans. 
———_—_ 


TWO CEYLON GRASSES. 

Cynodon Dactylon, a. common grass in Ceylon, 
especially in the warmer parts of the Island, 
is known among the Tamils as Arugampillu, im 
Southern India as Huryalee, and in North 
India as Doob. It is considered to be a splendid 
fodder, and is generally sought for by sellers of 
natural grasses. Isa Tweed, the author of a work 
on Dairying lately published in Calcutta, says 
it is by far the best grass for cattle in India. 
C. Dactylon is also found in England and 
other parts of Europe, as well as im China, 
Thibet, Australia, South and Central America, 
amd Cape Colony. Sir William Jones mentions 
that it is said to be the Agrostis of the Greeks, 
and that its usefulness, (being the sweetest and 
most nutritious pasture for cattle) added to its 
beauty when in flower, induced the Hindoos to 
look upon it as a sacred plant. In the New 
South Wales Agricultwal Gazette for May last, 
it is figured and deseribed as Couch grass or 
Bermuda grass. It is there mentioned as a 
most valuable pasture grass which stock of all 
kind eat greedily and fatten on. Its under- 
ground stems are said to possess some of the medi- 
cinal properties of Sarsaparilla, the juice being 
also used as an astingent and diuretic. The 


following is the chemical analysis of the young 
erass: Albumen 1°60, Gluten 6:45, Starch 4:00, 
Gum 3:10, Sugar 3°60 per cent. 

Some months ago we applied to the Govern- 
ment Agent of the Northern Province for some 
seed of whatis known as Delft grass, that is the 
grass common to the Island of Delft, and which we 
have heard spoken of as an excellent fodder, - In 
answer to our request we received a few plants 
of the grass, with the promise’ that we shall 
have the seed when it was available. 'The 
plants sent us as Delft grass have come up 
well and are now in flower, and Dr. Trimen,’ to 
whom we referred. specimens for identification, 
thinks the grass is. Andropogon Versicolor (a 
variety of A. Schoenanthus), a kind of small mana 
grass, with a peculiar scent in the. leaves. 
Thwaites mentions that the grass is found. in 
the more elevated parts of the Central Province, 
that the inflorescence when crushed has a) ra- 
ther aromatic odour, and that the essential. oil 
appears to be situated principally at. the base 
of the spikelets. Mr. William Ferguson mentions 
the grass as one very, common at Wilson’s Bun- 
galow, and says that specimens grown in Colombo 
had a light green colour, and when. bruised in 
a fresh state had a strong smallof anise. These 
qualities are just what characterize our .own 
specimens at the School of Agriculture. The grass, 
says Ferguson, may be called the Anise-scented 
grass. It iscurious that none of the authorities 
quoted above make mention of Delft in connec- 
tion with Andropogon Versicolor. The grass seems 
rather coarse, and altogether strikes one as not 
being a grass that cattle would’ care to eat 
much of. In order to make sure that Andro- 
pogon Versicolor is the true Delft grass, speci- 
mens of those growing at the School of Agri- 
culture are being sent to Jaffna for comparison 
with the grass as found growing in the Island 
of Delft. 

> >. 
INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS : 
CULTIVATED AND WILD. 
By W. A. DE. Sinva. 
Labiatae. 


64. Leucas Zeylanica, Br. Sin. Getatumba, 
is a low shruby plant. growing in unculti- 
vated places and waste lands. The leaves , are 
small, lanceolate, and of a bright green colour 
with a hairy surface. Small flowers, with a 


cup-shaped calyx, and a white corolla, are 
borne in a raceme with compressed peduncles. 
The leaves when bruised have a. peculiar 
smell. These leaves are often eaten 
along with rice, either boiled or made into 
curries. They possess. rather a bitter taste 
which some however like. The plant is 
much valued as a medicinal one, for the 
boiled leaves are an excellent remedy in 
bowel disorders. It is also, used in mild 
fever aused to indigestion, and to — relieve 
pain due to intestinal . worms. | Externally 


the bruised leaves are applied in dog bite. 
Nyctagineae. 

65, Boerhaavia Diffusa. L. Sin. Pitasudupala. 

This is a herb growing in waste lands, and es- 

pecially in fertile spots, such as the sides of 
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drains or on rubbish heaps. The plant is much 
branched and the stems and branches are of a suc- 
culent nature. The plant is covered with suc- 
culent ovate leaves, andthe under surface of the 
leaves is of a whitish colour, whilst the upper 
is green. Owing to this peculiarity, the Sinha- 
lese call it Pitasudu, or white-back. The plant 
bears small flowers with pinkish corollas. The 
leaves and the tender stalks are used as a food 
made into curries. This plant is much relished by 
cattle, and might with advantage be cultivated aa 
a fodder. Native medical practitioners ascribe to 
this plant the property of helping digestion. 


Amarantaceae. 
66. Amaranthus Speciosus. L. Katutampala. 


This is a plant found growing as a weed in 
cultivated places, especially in vegetable gardens, 
It is also frequently met with in waste lands 
on fertile soils. It isa green, succulent herb, 
generally much branched, and growing to about 
two feet in height. The leaves are small and 
are of a green colour, and the stem, at the 
nodes, contains small prickles, which are very 
abundant in the tender parts. On account 
of these prickles, the plant is often known as 
the prickly Amaranthus. The leaves and the 
tender stalks are used as a _ vegetable for 
curries, This plant has attracted some atten- 
tion in India and elsewhere as a probable 
source of good fodder. Mr. J. Howard De 
Rinzy, in his evidence before the Vegetable 
Products Commission of Victoria says, that the 
Prickly Amaranthus grows freely in cultivated 
land, on waste or stony patches ; that it is highly 
lactiferous, and is given to milch cows largely, 
mostly boiled with pulses; and that the tender 
tops are said to be a good vegetable. THe has re- 
commended the plant as suitable for cultivation 
for small farmers, especially as a fodder crop 
for milch cows. 

ee 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE COCONUT PALM. 

It is of course perfectly clear that cetervs 
paribus, the richer the land the finer the trees 
andthe more generous their yield. In the Kast- 
ern Province, and especially in the Batticaloa 
district, the most successful estates are those 
which were established on wild-mango forest 
land with a rich compost of decayed leaves 
and twigs some feet deep. The wild mango is a 
tree with a soft bark whichis annually renewed, 
the old bark dropping down to the ground and 
generally supporting a growth of vari-coloured 
saprophytic fungi. Nearly every estate has its 
bad patches of land, where the water lies stag- 
nant, or the soil is sour, with useless and objec- 
tionable grasses and other weeds which are 
troublesome to get rid of. The marshy parts of 
an estate must of course be drained by means of 
channels cut to carry the water into a tank or 
pond in the lowest ground, or if practicable, into 
a river or stream. Marshy plots will at first 
show slow growth, but in after years when the 
palms are well established they seem to flourish 
amidst their humid surroundings and bear pro- 
fusely, On Chandivelly, Carativo, and Linsogoor 
estates in Batticaloa and inmany other places 


J have noticed this, and the same results are | 


seen in the case of the palms which grow on 
the seashore. I am inclined ’to think that 
salt in moderation acts beneficially on the coco- 
nut tree, and large trees watered with salt-water 
showed apparently good results. Arially estate, 
in Jaffna, once the property of the late Mr, Price, 
was liberally and solely manured with seaweed, 
and bore crops that delighted the proprietor’s 
heart. 

It is unwise to clear a young estate of grass 
or weeds and shrubs in the hot season. Such 
growths afford shade, moisture and perhaps 
nutriment to the young plants, but in the rainy 
season weeding may be done with impunity. 
The natives follow this plan, which they have 
found by experience a good one, On newly-opened 
properties, they even go the length of cleaning 
the ground along the rows of plants, encourag- 
ing the growth of shrubs along the middle 
line. 

It may be taken as an agricultural axiom 
that one small shower of rain does more good 
than one month’s tedious watering, but when 
the plant or tree is in need of water, it should 
never be allowed to go without it at any cost. 
It is most necessary to fence new plantations 
till the trees are above the reach of depredators. 
This can be done with the forest timber, but 
it is advisable to put in at the same time seeds 
or slips which will grow into live fences which 
give little trouble except that of binding the trees 
horizontally. There are many trees suitable to 
form live fences, but in the Eastern Province 
aloes and fence-crotons are put down. Here 
as well as in Jaffna, palmyra seeds in two or 
three rows are put down at the same time as the 
coconuts, and will in time grow into a magni- 
ficent and impenetrable fence, as the spines on the 
leaf stalks are suflicient to keep away intru- 
ders as effectually as patent barbed wire 
fencing. Another advartage which however is 
very slow in reaching the proprietor is that the 
palmyra will yield a magnificent supply of 
timber for buildings or selling. The fruits (which 
cattle aie very fond of) and other products of 
the palmyra, moreover, are not to be looked 
down on; not the least valuable of these being 
the jaggery or coarse sugar prepared from the 
toddy. 

R. ATHERTON. 


—— 


VARIETIES OF PADDY. 

The number of varieties of the paddy plant 
(Oryza Sativa) is so great in that it has baffled 
the most careful student to make anything like 
a correct list of them. Besides these, numer- 
ous varieties are known in different countries, 
and even in different districts of the same 
country, by widely different names; hence it is 
almost impossible to make anything like a 
complete list without at first procuring sam- 
ples from all rice-growing countries, The 
largest number of varieties of paddy brought 
together at the Colombo Agri-Horticultural Ex- 
hibition was two hundred, for which a Goid 
Medal was awarded to the exhibitor, and the 
collection made in Ceylon for the Imperial 
Institute numbers about 240, 
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A prize was offered in the December number of 
the Sinhalese Agricultural Information Leaflet for 
the best list of paddies grown in Ceylon with the 
approximate periods of growth. In response to 
this more than thirty lists have been received, 
the best of which gives about 460 varieties. 
There are no doubt many repetitions in this 
list, but it is still valuable as a collection of 


the largest number of names of the varieties | 


of Ceylon paddy— 
The list is as follows :— 


Months. 

1 Pihatuwi Bi sh , 6-6 

2 Kahatahamba 

3 Vilmadoluwa .. als 5-6 

4 Kalukarayal Ss 5-6 

5 Ajantawi i Ha 4 

6 Askarayal bs eo 4 

7 Tanayalel we 5 

8 Kaluel 5 

9 Kaluheenete 4 
10 Balakuruwi 3 
11 Gireshandiram 5 
12 Kaludeney karael 5 
13 Sududeny karael 5 
14 Heentavala 3 
15 Madoluwa 6 
16 Mahakirinaran 5 
17 Podikirinaran 5 
18 Sudumadoluwa .. He 5-6 
19 Podimadoluwa .. 50 5-6 
20 Kalumadoluwa .. He 5-6 
9] Bala Suduwi ss... Ne 3 
92 Maha Suduwi .. a 3-4 
93 Denikarael a0 oe 5) 
o4 Wediratawi 
25 Madatavala Hd nit 3-4 
26 Balamukalawi .. we 3 
97 Marian si Ho 4 
98 Handiran me ue 5-6 
99 Heendikki ; : 4-5 
30 Hetadawé6 He are 24 
3] Podisayan 
39 Sudumookalawee B10 5-6 
95 Ratamawee A Hi 6-7 
94 TIodurukarayel 5 
25 Kaluwel 4 
36 Podirattel 4 
37 Kotahamba ‘i 4-5 
38 Kalukandawee .. 4 
39 Sudukandawee .. 4 
40 Kuruelwee oo a 5 
4) Suwandel a 5 
42  Sududahanahala 44 
43 Tummaswee 3-34 
44 Kombilel 
45 Rattel Fe ee 5 
46 Elwee is ae 4-54 
47 Kaluwee le oe 5-54 
48 Heenati be ne 3 
49 Sudukurumawee a 5 
50 Kalukurumawa .. ' 5 
51 Kurumadikwi a 5 
52 Dasayawakara .. Nie 4 
53 Galkadayal ie 4-5 
iy Hinkurumawi .. we 6 
55 Hintawalu a me 8 
56 Penati sd ae 4 
57 Maddumasuduwi 1 
58 Balamadoluwa .. MA 3-4 
59 Malwaran ate fe 3 


Kolal oo 
Balamawi 
Carolina 
Godamawi sie 
Hatel 
Galapawi 
Sudukiriwi 
Suduhineti 3 
Mahakahatamba 
Hin Polayel 
Nandumawi 
Mahasuduwi . 
Uruwi 

Mahadikwi 
Hindikwi 
Ratkarayal 
Heenkarael 
Ratakareel 

Gires 

Dahaelelwee 
Dewereddiri 
Ratasuduwee 
Kahanaran ie 
Matigathwalayawee 
Mahamookalawee 
Kirinaran 
Sudukarael 
Andukarael 
Ahaskarael 
Mahakarael 
Kalukarael 

Oruwee 

Kurulutudu 
Sudumeepateli .. 
Ratumeepateli 
Pokurumeepatel: 
Kohumadoluwa.. 
Manelwee We 
Heenpulukhamban 
Heen-el 

Talamalel : 
Maharatkundawi 
Podimawi si 
Mahakaharamana 
Bajjankaharamana 
Denikaharamana 
Hindenikaharamana 
Balawi 

Hin Carolina 
Sudukiwulhandiran 
Kalukiwulhandiran 
Hinsuduhatela 
Hinkaludahanahala 
Mahdsududahanahala 
Podisududahanahal 
Hindewaraddiri 
Kalukumarawi 
Hinmuckaluwi 
Nandumaharatawi 
Nandukaluratawi 
Nandukalukirinaran 


Nandumahasudukirinaran 


Mahahatiel 
Suduhatiel 
Kalukahatamba, , 
Sudukahatamba 
Mahawekolael 
Kahatael A 
Nandumahagalpawi 
Nandumukalawi 
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Months. 
130 ‘Kalutherawi  ... ae 5 
“1381 ‘Ratahandiram ,. we 5 
182 ‘Suduhandiram .. Mee 5 
“133 ‘Sudukarael sie hs 5-54 
“134 Sudu Ratawi ., big 5 
135 Kalukarael ue nid 5-4 
186 ‘Mahabamkottel . . 5 
IBY/ *Kaluboraluel 5 
“138 ‘Podisulawi 5 
139 Kalukerawi 4. 
140 Sudukarawi iS) 
141 Kalukarawi 5 
142 Karawe 5 
143 Kalu Gires 5 
‘144 ‘Sudu Gires : 5 
145 Kaluhambuheeneti 5 
146 Suduhambuheeneti 5 
147’ Heenpanneti 5 
148 ‘ Podikaluheenete 4 
149 _—- Ratuheeneti 4 
150.» Gambodaheeneti 4 


(To be continued.) 
FRAGRANT ‘PLANTS. 


Many plants belonging to the order Labiate are 
characterised by a: pungency and odour (not 
always pleasant) about their leaves. Among fra- 
‘grant or aromatic English plants of this order 
may be mentioned Lavender, ‘Mint, Peppermint, 
“ Pennyroyal, Basil,, Thyme, Marjoram, : ‘Savory, 
Sage, Palm, Rosemary, Wild Thyme and Sage. 
“Of the family Ocimum (belonging to this order) 
we have-in Ceylon, O. Canum |\(Heen-talla) and 
O. Basilicum (Sweet-Basil) are ‘common about 
native gardens, O.Gratissima’ (comnwni in the 
warmer parts of ,the Island), O. Suave (not com- 
mon), and O, Sanctum (Holy Basil), known as 
Madooorootalla among the Sinhalese, who use 
“it much: as a medicine and for keeping away 
“insects (madooroo).. And these» are more) or less 
fragrant -and aromatic, and some (as theifirst two 
mentioned) are used for seasoning dishes. The 
“family Plecthranthusimcludes P. tuberosus (innala) 
“the tuberous roots of which form a | delicious 
aromatic vegetable. 

Coleus. aromaticus is’ the. Sinhalese’) kappra- 


walliya...Roxburgh says that every part) of the |; 


plant is delightfully fragrant, and. that the leaves 
ore frequently eaten with bread and: butter. 
C, Barbatus also possesses a strong butinot dis- 
«-agreeable smell; its roots are pickled and eaten by 
the natives of Bombay. 

Patchouli (Pogostemon: Patchouli), of } which 
Drury says :—‘‘ The cdour is:most powerful, more 
so perhapsthan that derived from any other|plant,” 
is not unfrequently met with in Ceylon, though 
not indigenous to the fsland, but P. Heyneanus, 
which is. indigenous and :common enough,, is 
probably,. merely a © yariety of Wi Pat- 
chouli, and is known among the Sinhalese as 
gang-kolang-kola. Other varieties of | Pogoste- 
mon found in Ceylon are P.. rupestris and P. 
reflecus. The leaves of Patchouli, powdered and 
put into, bags, are said to —prevent clothes from 
being attacked by moths ; by the Arabs the leayes 
are used for stuffing: matrasses and pillows, ) as 
it is thought to be efficacious in preventing 
contagion and prolonging life; itis also used; in 
India for mixing with tobacco, The essential oil 


was at one time very valuable, but the scent 
seems to have gone out of fashion somewhat. A 
small quantity of leaf is even now exported 
from Ceylon. 


_— - ty 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


Mr. P. B. Kehelpannala writes:—The Eramadu 
or Hrabado, also known as the Indian Coral 
tree (Lrythina Indica) is useful in many ways 
to the natives of Ceylon. In the north of the 
Island the leaves are used as food for cattle, 
but in the Sinhalese provinces they are only 
given to calves and rabbits. The leaves are 
also pounded with coconut, turmeric, &e., and 
the juice expressed from the mixture is used 
medicinally to prevent parasitic attack, and 
for this purpose is applied to the naval of new- 
born calves, The leaves are even eaten by the 
poorer classes, in the form of a dry eurry. Stumps 
of the tree are used for live fences, while the wood 
of the trunk, though by no means durable, is 
used in constructing dwellings. The tree is 
grown as shade for cocoa, and as betel and pepper- 
vine supports. The tree begins to blossom about 
the time of the New Year, and this fact is referred 
to in Sinhalese poetry, for instance: Auruddut 
Kittui, Eramadu mal-ut Kuppei;” The year is 
close at hand, the fiowers of the Eramadu 
are budding. By subjecting the seeds to pres- 
sure an extract is got which is used as an 
ointment that is applied to sprains, and is also 
recommended in cases of Wasp-bite. It is said 
that the wasp when he drinks the sweet nectar 
of the bright and attactive scarlet flowers, gra- 
dually loses its vital powers and ultimately dies. 


eIn Nature for November 5th, 1891, Mr. W. B. 
Hemsley, reviewing two German works on coast 
wegetation, says, on the authority of Mr. C. B. 
Olarke, that in such - localities the “milk” 
(coconut water?) of the coconut is so salt as to 
be undrinkable. 


» Australasia imports annually nearly 20,000 
tons of rice, worth £250,000. 


Professor Wallace, in his address on Egyptian 
Agriculture, states that the chief crops are cotton 
(‘by far the best paying crop”), maize, birsem 
(Trifolium Alevandrinum), a kind of large-growth- 
ed clover with a white flower, beans, wheat, and 
barley: Sesame (sésamum or gingelly ?,) sorghum 
vulgare (Tam. cholum), sugar-cane, and rice are 
also grown; and potatoes have been lately in- 
troduced and found to be a, great. success. 


Cattle are very fond of the tender parts of 
the dhall plant (Cajanus Indicus) both in a 
green and dry state. The dry stems are said to 
be excellent fuel and well-adapted for producing 
fire by friction. The leaves rnbbed with pepper 
cleanse the gums and are also given in tooth- 
ache. A drink isalso made from them and ad- 
ministered to small-pox patients. 

The stud bull at the School has had a bad 
time of it with an attack of foot-and-mouth 
disease, but with care the valuable animal has 
recovered, and the disease was kept away from 
Mr. Jayawardene’s milking stock, 


The Agricultural Improvement Society met 
on the Ist Friday of February, when Mr. 
Attepattu read an instructive paper on coconut 
cultivation. 

A Training School and Practising School (for 
training Government School Teachers) have been 
established at the School of Agriculture. Mr. 
C. Silva, Muhandiram, late headmaster of the 
Bentota Training School, has been appointed 
headmaster of the latter, and Mr. D. A. Silva 
has taken up duties as headmaster of the 
Practising School, with Mr. Gabriel as his as- 
sistant, 

Mr. W. A. De Silva, 2nd assistant teacher at 
the School of Agriculture, leaves for Bombay 
in May next, to go through a thorough course of 
Veterinary training at the Veterinary College 
there. Mr. De Silva will hold «a Government 
Scholarship while prosecuting his studies in 
India. 


Mr. Seneviratne, a passed student of the School , 


has been appointed Science teacher at the 
Buddhist College just started in Galle. 

A fairly large piece of the new land granted 
to the School has been put under dhall. It 
would be an excellent thing if the poorer section 
of natives in Ceylon took to the cultivation of 
dhall in their little patches of land. Our agri- 
cultural instructors have been instrumental in 
introducing the plant as a valuable food 
product to the people of many districts. On 
the poor soil about the School we are growing 
it, (1) beeause it grows well even in a 
poor soil, (2) because it will improve the soil— 
as we have known it to have done before—being 
a leguminous plant, (3) because it forms a palat- 
able and nutritious article of diet, and (4) 
because we shall be able to supply our agri- 
cultural instructors with fresh seed. 


Ground nut, areca-nut, Singapore pepper and 
cocoa have also been put down in the School 
grounds. The first-mentioned, which it is in- 
tended to grow more of,is now in fruit, 
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DICTIONARY OF MATERIA MEDICA.* 
N.E of the characteristics of 
a true-born Briton is said to 
|. be an innate love of physic. 
' Whether this be true or not, 
_ it is, certain. that a large pro- 
portion of the British. public 
are habitual, medicine-, con- 


sumers. Excluding those. who have no choice in 
the matter, and who, passively. swallow. whatever is 
prescribed for them, a good many it is well-known 
are only too fond of experimenting on. themselyes 
without leave or license from any orthodox authority, 
especially since the hommopathic craze has ren; 
dered. amateur doctoring so easy. They believe only 
too readily every, puffing advertisement of every. patent 
“certain, cure’ if it be only judiciously backed up 


by pretended, or, it: may be, genuine. testimonials 
from patients who had been in extremis, or had gone 
the round ‘of the faculty without experiencing, any 
benefit; or had been bedridden for 20 years, &c. &e. ; 
and'the very victims who are thus deluded become 
unwittingly the baits with which new traps are set 
for the unwary. Only let two or three of the leading 


members in a community ‘be  persuaded—it 
does not matter by What means—to ‘use a 
quack drug, and its success thereafter, as 


regards thé general public, is only a matter of time. 
Now it is’ not quite ‘so difficult a thing as some 
believe to “catch your hare,” to secure a few promi- 
nent men, in order to puff a quack article’ into 
notoriety. ‘The ignorance shown by so-called edu- 
cated men in such simple matters as the structure 
or functions of their internal organs, the laws of 
health and disease, the processes by which morbid 
conditions are overcome, the mode, in which medi- 
cines act in aiding, altering, or counteracting these 
processes, 18 80 extreme, that the quack who is only 
too cognizant of) this fact, as well’as of the child- 
like credulity, which most,men, evince, in, matters 
with which they are not familiar, is ready to take 
advantage of, such ignorance and simple. faith, by 
clothing’ his appeals to their, vanity and self-conceit, 
or it may be to their avarice and self-interest, in 
& tissue of scientific jargon and cunningly disguised 
fallacies, which seldom’ fails in. its object. It is 
so pleasant to think that one can at. a bound 
scale the heights of medical knowledge which the 


orthodox disciples of Aisculapius. haye reached 
* Dictionary of Materia Medica, and Therapeutics, <A 


Resumé of the Action and Dosas of all Offiginal and None- 
Officiual Drugs, with their Scientific, Common and. Native 
names and Synonyms, and in Maby instances their 
French, German and Thdinn Rquivaleits,’ By O. Henri 
Leonard, A.M., M.D., and Thomas Ohristy; ¥F.L.s., ete, 
London: Baillidre, Tindal and Cox, publishers, 20 and 21 
King William Street, Strand, London 1899,” ‘ 


only after a toilsome life-long. journey, ox per- 
adventure have not reached ‘at all. ‘So pleasant, 
for instance, to correct any indiscretion oné may. 
have been guilty of in diet or drink, and ‘to stave: off 
the symptoms of a congested liver, orthe warnings 
of an impending fit of ‘rheumatism. or "gout, by a 
dose of Cockle’s Pills or Mother’ Sairey Gamp’s 
Syrup, unfettered by the vexatious restrictions on 
one’s favourite tipple which the. ordinary medical 
attendant imposes as a rule when he asstimes charge 
of the case. And besides there is no question but 
that some of these quack remedies do sometimes benefit 
some patients, Most of these infallible cures have 
an aperient action; and there are few diseases which 
are not relieved at some stage by aperient medicine 
whatever its composition. Others ‘again’ get well 
while using these remedies, and evenin spite of them, 
thanks to the wonderful self-reparative, self-restorative 
powers of nature. But as there is no fallacy which 
so easily imposes, on. the lay mind—or for that 
matter on the professional mind when untrained to 
logical reasoning—as the post hoc ergo propter hoc 
fallacy, the cure is attributed to the remedy last 


used, and thus new. advocates are gained to 
plead in its favour, new testimonials made 
available” to puff it into still “further noto- 
riety. Populus vult. decepi et  decipiatur. The 


poplte bud themselves todeception only too readily. 
ence the enormous fortunes made by men like 
Holloway, Morison, &c. Hence too the astounding 
fact that no less than £225,701 was received for 
stamps on patent medicines alone last year by the In- 
land Revenue authorities; an amount which, consider- 
ing that the stamp ona shilling bottle or box of medicine 
is only three-halfpence, represents some millions of 
bottles annually sold to the public in the United 
Kingdom only. 

But the craving for medicines is not confined to 
the British public. It exists everywhere, and indeed 
seems instinctive with all races, Drugs of some 


‘kind seem to have, been a necessity from all time— 


as imperative almost as food. Rhubarb is mentioned 
in a Chinese book 2,700 B.c. anda fragment of a 
cuneiform Babylonian inscription deciphered by J. 
Halévy (Records of the Past, Vol. XI. p. 159, London, 
1878) shows that at least a thousand years before the 
time of Moses and the first recorded notice on the sub- 
ject of medicine in the Bible (Hxodus xxx, 25,35) 
the Babylonians or rather the Accadians had already 
attained a considerable’ amount of pharmaceutical 
knowledge. 

One would have to go very far back indeed into the 
history of the past to trace the origin of physic: 
Most probably it’ was instinctive (hence the super- 
natural origin ascribed to it by the earliest nations), 
just as it is af the present day among the lower 
animals. Dogs it is well-known have their hereditary 
knowledge otf herbals. In most folklore stories 
various animals are believed to have a special know- 
ledge of remedies for various diseases and injuries— 
especially antidotes for poisons, &e, It is by imitat- 
ing them perhaps that man gradually came to 
acquire a knowledge of the medicinal virtues of yarious 
plants. Chance and observation and experiments 
added to the original stock from time to time, while 
with the extension of commerce and international 
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trade and intercourse, and the development of natural 
science, botany and chemistry chiefly, still further 
additions were made, and are being daily made tothe 
Pharmacopeia of each nation, until at the present 
day, notwithstanding the process of elimination 
which is constantly going on of every article in the 
Materia Medica, which is tested in the crucible of ex- 

erimental science and found worthless—the task of 
Eenine even fairly abreast with the most valuable novel- 
ties which are gradually finding a place among officinal 
1.e. authoritatively recognised remedies, is almost hope- 
less to the busy practitioner of medicine, who is ex- 
pected to prescribe them or the chemist who has to keep 
them in stock. ; 

It is chiefly this difficulty which the volume before 
us is intended to meet. ‘In scope and design it is 
totally distinct from any other work (on Materia 
Medica) ; for itembraces not only a very full account 
of the usesof the drugs handed down by the North 
American Indians to the medical men in America, 
but it brings up the list of drugs and chemicals toa 
late date, at the same time furnishing sufficient 
information on each to enable a medical man to see 
at a glance its probable value in any case in which 
he may require to employ it, or at any rate to 
decide in his mind if it is worth further research.” 

The Index is a special feature in this volume; as 
every drug has its botanical, native and common 
names given to it andin many instances their French, 
German and Indian equivalents,and will be found 
equally useful to the chemist and student of medicine 
as to the botanist and dealer in drugs. 

The book is the joint production of Dr. Leonard 
of Detroit, America, who presides, we suppose, over 
the medical portions of the book and Mr. T. ‘Christy, 
the well-known authorof ‘ Commercial Plants and 
Drugs,” whosename alone shouldbe a guarantee of the 
excellence and accuracy of the botanical portion. 

As far as we may judge from casual references to 
drugs both new and old, the bookis fairly reliable 
and the information given quite up to the latest date. 
It would be unreasonable to expect it to contain 
every new remedy—the name of which is legion— 
but it has included within its 387 pages, we believe, 
nearly every principal drug in the three Pharmacopeias 
of Great Britain, the United States, and India and a 
great many others non-officinal which have stood the 

time. 

OF eats island plants referred to in the body 
of the work zl in the appendix we notice 
the Anacardium occidentale (caju) figuring in an 
aspect that is new to us. It is here called the 
Diabetes bark tree, and is recommended for the non- 
saccharine form of diabetes. We are not aware that 
it has any great local reputation for this affection, 
though we believe it is often prescribed by vedaralas 
as7an astringent. Another plant which according to 
Thwaites is not uncommon in the South of 
the island (Andrographis paniculata, Wall.)—and 
which Mr. Thomas Christy claims to have introduced 
into European practice, and which is identified by its 
specific appellation (given above) and its common 

industani name ‘‘Kariyat or Creyat’—is surely none 
other than our well-known Hin bin kohomba, the true 
Chiretta of the bazaars, according to Balfour—in com- 
mon use all over India as a febrifuge and tonic and a 
cheap substitute for cinchona in every hospital in the 
East. Ithas been known for ages, and is the principal 
ingredient in the ‘““Drogue amére” so much esteemed in 
France, the plant having been introduced into Sou- 
thern India, according to Ainslie, from the Isle of 
France and cultivated in Tinnevelly, though it is found 
wild in Bengal, Ceylon, the Peninsulaand Java. We 
are surprised that this plant which is officinal in the 
Indian Pharmacopeia should have been included among 
the new remedies as “introduced by 'T’. Christy, 
F.L.&.,” while no suspicion seems to have crossed 
his mind (notwithstandin x the affinity of the Indian 
name Kariyat or Creyat, derived from the Sanskrit 


Kairata whence Chiretta) that it was one at least 
) 


of the sources of the well-known Chiretta 
the Indian bazaars, which he describes in its proper 
place in this book as obtained from the Ophelia 


‘hirata. 
ier Ceylon plant is the Cassia alata, the 


winged cassia or ringworm shrub, which though not 
indigenous is now naturalized all over the island. 
It is a favorite with the Tamils for ringworm, the 
fresh leaves, bruised and mixed with lime juice, 
being used for the purpose. Also as a remedy for 
various skin diseases, in poisoned bites, &c., and as a 
general tonic. Thisshrub withits gaudy yellow flowers 
may be found growing almost wild both in Colombo and 
upcountry ahd would be worth introducing more 
freely among the Tamil coolies who appreciate the 
value of simi agatt. 

Holarrhena or Wrightia anti-dysenterica, better known 
as Tellicherry bark, inderjow seeds—the suddu-idda of 
the Sinhalese—veppalei in Tamil—is reputed as a 
remedy in dysentery, but it has no special action in 
this disease like ipecacuanha, and is only a good 
astringent and tonic. 

Hygrophila spinosa or Asteracantha longifolia, 
well-known locally by its Tamil name xirmulli, 
is far better deserving of a place in any Dictionary of 
Materia Medica. It is not only one of the tee 
diaretics known to the vederalas, but is superior to 
any known in European practice for the treatment of 
cases of dropsy complicated with diarrhea or 
dysentery. 

Of medicinal plants used for lung diseases, bron- 
chitis, asthma, &c., we are pleased to find Justicia 
adatoda mentioned (adhatoda), Tylophora asthmatica 
(binooja), and Luphorbia pilulifera, or snake-weed (boho- 
dada-keeriya)—all common plants, much used in native 
practice, and of deservedly great repute. 

Still another is the Cassia Fistula or purging cassia 
(ehela-gas), which, to judge from the villainous 
mutilations constantly practised on the few beautiful 
specimens which (thanks to the late Mr. W. Ferguson) 
exist in the Cinnamon Gardens, seems to be in 
great demand among the Goths and Vandals who 
infest our streets. 

It would not be difficult to pick holes in a Dictionary 
which aims at being at once comprehensive and 
succinct, but when the book reaches a second edition 
we would advise the printers’ devil to be more careful 
of his orthography and to avoid such blunders as 
Carvum, Carpimomum, SuLpHorosum, &c., while re- 
serving a little more space for such useful well-known 
remedies as Calcic Sulphide, Aristol, &c. Phenacetin 
is surely deserving of a more detailed notice than 
“one of the Huropean patent medicines prepared as a 
substitute for antipyrin, antefebrin, &c., used as an 
antipyretic.’ As far back as 1857 its chemical com- 
position was described by Messrs. Hinsberg and Kast 
in the Pharm. Zeit. Berlin, as an acetyl derivative 
from Carbolic Acid having the formula NHgCg¢H40O 
CH2COH2—and its physiologica 1 effects are already 
as well known as those of antipyrin, &c. 

But, trivial omissions of this kind apart, the Dictionary 
appears tous to really supply a much felt want, while 
its moderate cost (five shillings, in beantiful cloth 
binding), andits dainty appearance should recommend 
it stillfurther to medical men and vendors of drugs 
equally. 


at 


RUSSIAN TEAS: THEIR IMPORTATION 
: INTO EUROPE. 
A Critique on THEIR QUALITIES, SPECIALTIES, ETC. 
(Specially contributed to the Ceylon Observer.”) 


A Russian engineer and traveller sojourning on 
the Riviera recently read an interesting paper before 
a select circle of listeners—both fair and firm—on 
the importation into, and distribution over, Europe 
of Russian teas, or, rather, of teas grown in China, 
and exported into Europe via Asiatic Russia by 
painful routes of immense distances, so vast and long 
that the journey, once undertaken, seems as though 
it will never end. There being no railways yet over 
the regions, everything is borne either by camels, 
sledges or canals—generally, all three methods of 
transit in succession. Nearly a year elapses ere the 
apparent ‘‘destination without end” of unknown 
fatigue and weariness is gained; before the historic 
frontier stone is reached, where on one side is chiseled 
Asta and on the other side Hurorr; and ere finally 

} the railroad at Nijni-Novgorod is come up to, : 
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A partial translation will now be given of the 
leading features in this practical and instructive essay ; 
and the faithful ranionive into English will even 
preserve some of the peculiarities of expression of 
the original. 

The teas of Russia, of which we occupy ourselves 
more especially in this study, are nothing else than 
the best crude teas of China. They are, in some sort, 
for the teas in general, what the Chateaux-Laffite 
or the Chateaux-Yquem brands are for the wines of 
France, ‘ : 

The plantations are, since nearly two centuries, 
engrossed or monopolised by the Russians or by 
their correspondents on the Chinese markets, and 
particularly at Hangkow, which is their veritable 
quarter-general. The Russian merchants at Moscow 
(the chief tea-dépot of the European east) have 
numerous buyers in China, on the same spots of 
roduction, and cause their different teas to come 
y caravan. : : 

The convoys which are formed at Tientsin are 
sent in a northerly direction, after which the camels 
transport these merchandises across the great and 
grand desert of Gobi, arrived at Mai-Ma-'T'chin and 
then at Kiachta, ville situate onthe Siberian frontier. 

It is in this neighbourhood that are centralised 
equally the teas of the septentrional provinces of 
Chines which the inhabitants exchange for Russian 


merchandises and some manufactured objects. 
Tt is at Kiachta also that are found estab- 
lished the premier bureaux of sale and of. re- 


expedition of the principal Russian Houses, who con- 
trol carefully the merchandise, take the quantity 
necessary to the needs of the country, then put the 
cases in an envelope of cowskin of which the hair 
is turned to the interior, and send them to Irkoutsk. 

In this latter ville exists a new tea exchange, or 
comptoir, which takes the provision necessary for 
the commerce in tea of this country, and then 
causes to follow or forward the gross-bulk of the cargo 
train upon Tomsk and on Irbit. 

Naturally, in this country, covered with snow pend- 
ing the major part of the year, the sledges, chariots, 
and horses have replaced the camels. 

It is at Irbit where each year has placed the grandest 
Asiatic fair, when myriads of nationalities flock to- 
gether to do business, and when an important sale 
of teas is made; after which the convoys traverse 
the Ural gaining the Volga, in leaving a certain 
number of bales in each ville encountered on their 
route. 

Once arrived at Nijni-Novgorod by the way of the 
grand river, the cases, of which the number is now 
much diminished, pass into the railway waggons, 
which conduct them to Moscow, from whence they 
are repanded or distributed in all parts of the nigh 
boundless state of Russia, as well as to abroad. 

The caravans, of which we have come to indicate the 
itinerary, part from Hangkow in the month of May, 
arriving at Irbit (in the Asiatic part of the Govern- 
ment of Perm) about the middle of February of the 
year following, and, after having mounted in sledges 
the congealed course of the Volga, they attain Nijni- 
Novgorod in March, and Moscow in April. 

That makes 11 months of voyage to traverse China, 
Siberia, and the orient of Russia. 

Russian tea is an excellent tonic and _ nutritive 
drink. These two qualities are due in part to two 
elements: the theine and the tannin. More the tea 
contains the theine, more it will be of value; further, 
—n detail to note,—is that the tea is more nutritive 
than coffee, because it is always more rich in theine 
than coffee is in cafeine. 

Other than its native superiority, that which has 
made the Russian tea what it is and will be always 
—the best of all the teas—is this: that, coming by 
land and not being exposed to the atmopshere humid 
and warm of the holds of ships, it has no need to 
undergo the preparations indispensable to all teas 
coming by sea. 

Among the different varieties of tea the most liked 
by the amateurs, we must cite, in the black teas, 
for example the Ki-Chin; in the flower-teas, the 
Sio-Faioum; in the green teas, the Van-Kedzi; and 
jo the yellow teas, the Yen-Ki and the Ta-tchou, 


There may be signalised as a great specialty 
of the leading Russian houses, the tea in 
tablettes (a brevetted system). This is a pro- 
duct of excellent quality, compressed in a fashion 
guard concentrated all its force and all its aroma 
under the most petty volume possible. The voyagers, 
the chasers or sportsmen, the soldiers of all condi- 
tions appreciate it much in Russia, where they have 
named thesé tablettes ‘“ plitochni.”’ 

One must not confound these ‘plitochni” with the 
tea in bricks, of inferior quality named ‘“ kirpichni,”’ 
of which use is made by the Kalmoucks, the Waker! 
and the classes the most poor of the Siberian popu- 
lations. 

The tea in tablettes, which is broken in several 
morsels, is cast into boiling water the same as when 
making tea by infusing the leaves. A _ tab- 
lette suffices for making at least 120 cups of tea quite 
strong enough. It is prepared very rapidly, and _pos- 
sesses the same aroma and the same hygienic qualities 
as the different species which we have just cited 
higher up. 

In resumen, owing to the powerful organization of 
this enterprise, we believe that the Russian teas, of 
which the price is not much superior to that for 
Chinese teas properly styled, or of the English teas, 
have their place marked in all the families of con- 
tinental Hurope, and in all the establishments of 
consumption cafés, hotelsl, restaurants, where, in be- 
coming a favorite drink, they take range among the 
most precious auxiliaries of the public health. 

Of course, everybody to their tastes: many persons of 
judgment there are who do not care for Russian teas. 

We know, among our friends, someresolute amateurs 
of tea, a petty number of adversaries more or less 
decided and a quantity of gents indifferent or un- 
decided, recognising themselves incapable, after some 
contradictory experiences, of declaring for or against 
the famous infusion adored by the Chinese, the 
Russians, and the English. 

This is, according to us, exclusively due to the 
multiple frauds of which tea is the object, that one 
has to attribute the hesitations of the public to pro- 
nounce in favour of certain infusions more or less 
faded and disagreeable, which he is made, to take or 
has passed off on him for some Chinese tea or Ruse 
sian tea. 

Such is the veritable cause which, unto now, has 
prevented in France the consumption on an extensive 
scale of these different products. 

The subject is of interest not only to the general 
public, but also to business people. Some practical and 
edifying information has been given, such as seldom 
the community is made acquainted with. L. A. 


eens 
OUR PORTRAITS. 


MR. CHARLES ARTHUR TURTON. 


We are always glad to be able to add to the list 
of portraits which have already appeared in this 
journal any that are of persons who have claims to 
public notice, and this we think the subject of our 
portrait this week, Mr. C. A. Turton, has, in that he 
is the inventor of one of the most useful inventions 
relating to tea manufacture that has perhaps eyer 
been before the public. 

Mr. Turton is the son of the late Rev. Henry 
Turton, m.A., of Sugnall Hall, Staffordshire, Vicar 
of Betley in the same county, and was born on the 
8th of January 1847. He was educated at Bradfield 
College, Berkshire, and on leaving school he went 
to a private tutor as he was intended for the Home 
Civil Service for which he had a nomination. This 
however he threw up and elected to go into business 
in Liverpool. He remained in Liverpool during a 
continuous period of seyen years in the service of 
one of the largest mercantile houses in that city. 
During the depression in the cotton trade in the 
year 1870, brought about chiefly by the Franco- 
Prussian war, Mr. Turton suffered some pecuniary 
losses, and seeing little prospect of obtaining a 
partnership in any good firm in Liverpool, he elected 
to emigrate to the Shining East, and selected Assam 
as the field for his future operations, 
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Being offered an appeiniment in the service of 
the Assam Company he left Hngland to take up his 
new duties. He remained with the Assam Company 
for five years and left them to take over the 
management of the Sukwah Tea Company, in which 
capacity he acted for a period of 14 years, and of 
“which company he is at present a considerable share- 

“holder. He has now resigned the appointment under 
this-company, and is engaged in pushing the inyen- 
tion of which we have made a cursory mention above. 

This invention, a tea leaf withering machine, 
which he has named the ‘Cyclone,’ like many other 
inventions, has ‘taken years to bring to anything 

Tike a state of perfection. He had not the oppor- 

tunities that many inventors have of having all their 

time to devote totheir one object, and of having 

“workshops to experiment in; but he had to find out 
step by. step the faults and failings of his system, 
‘and, as he says himself, but for the assistance of a 

“neighbouring planter, who took an interest. in the 
machine from the first and who introduced it into 
his company, he doubts whether the invention would 
ever. have attracted the attention ithas now. From 
all’ we can hear of this invention, and judging from 
the highly satisfactory testimonials we have had an 
‘opportunity of reading regarding the work performed 
“by the inventor’s latest improved machines, we 
have little doubt that it hasa great future before 
it. "We do not purpose entering into a detailed 
“description of ‘the machine, but from what we can 
gather the inventor has produced one that will 
practically do away with large withering houses. It 
aims not ‘only at economy of space but economy in 
“labor, as the largest machines can be worked by 
half a dozen boys. The machine itself is of the 
most simple discription, there being no complicated 
‘parts or machinery about it to get out of order, or 
‘that a factory carpenter could not put right at the 
‘shortest notice. It performs its work thoroughly in 
all weathers or conditions of atmosphere, prevent- 
ing night work, and every planter knows what that 
means, It also produces the leaf withered to any 
extent desired with such perfect regularity as to 
‘keep the Tea Rollers and other machinery, &c., 
‘steadily at work from early morning until the 
“‘wholeof the leaf. has been worked off. Perhapsthe 
most urprising thing to learn about it is, that leaf 
whichhas been plucked off the trees afew minutes 

before the gong’ strikes at noon, and brought into 

the factory, often dripping wet, is passed through the 
machine within two hours and carried off to the 
tolling’ tables perfectly withered. This to practical 
planters might at'first produce the impression that 
the leaf would suffer by such rapid withering, and 
that it must be necessary to wither it at a high 
temperature ; but such we are assured is not the 
case, as by means of the new system adopted, the 
leaf is taken out of the machines quite cold, and, 
as those whorhave ‘had opportunities of testing 
these new machines declare, ‘‘ Withered to perfection.” 

That the “Cyclone” witherer has at last begun to 

attract attention is proved by the fact that a 

considerable number of orders haye lately been 

received for Assam and Cachar; one compary alone 
will have six of them at work this\season. 

We'hope to see the machines more — widely 
patronized than they are already, as an invention 
of this kind, reducing the expense of labour and 
performing its work in a manner far superior to any 
of the other methods commonly in use, deserves to 
have given to it a prominent position in publicfavor. 

Before closing these notes we might add that Mr. 
Turton in his younger days was a bit of a cricketer. 
His best year was in 1869 when he distinguished 
himself at Birkenhead Park against the All England 
eleven, receiving # presentation bat for his perfor- 
mance against them. He also kept up his interest 
in cricket whilst in Assam anf captained the Nazira 
Team for many years in many a hard fought contest 
against their Jorehat and Dibrughur opponents, He 
was also an enthusiastic Volunteer, He began in 
his youth by serving as a private in the Dorsetshire 
Administrative Battalion, then as Lieutenant and 
pi th in the 4th Laneashire Artillery Volunteers, 
and finally as,Captain of “A L'roop,’ Sibsagar Mounted 


at sunset. 


Rifles, which corps he was chiefly instrumental in 
raising, and which hassince increased so materially 
bothin number and efficiency under its late popular 
commander Lieutenant-Colonel Buckingham, ¢.L£, 
who had to resign this command to be promoted to 
the higher command of the Assam Valley Adminis- 
trative Battalion.—/ndan Planters’ Gazette, Feb. 20. 


pon 
POPPY TEA. 


The reclaimed land grows the most splendid and 
abundant crops of corn, I haye walked between 
two stacks, each 100 ft. long. But the land that 
grows corn grows -also weed rankly ; the drills 
are made nine inches apart, and gangs of women 
are employed with hoes’ to weed between the drills, 
two or three times in the year. With them goes 
a ganger to keep them to their work and prevent 
chattering. Time was when the ganger was armed 
with a sharp goad, with which he progged the 
hoer between the shoulder blades. The demand 
for female labour has this disastrous effect—it draws 
the mothers away from their children. One thing 
may be seen in the Fens that is not pleasant, and 
that is the little plot of white poppy grown inthe 
cottage garden, That plot means a good deal of 
evil. It means the making of ‘* poppy tea ’’—in 
another word, opium to be administered to the 
babes while the mother is out at work. The 
little ohild is given its poppy tea in the 
morning, and the mother locks the cottage door, 
knowing the babe will sleep like a log tillshe returns 
Children thus drugged have a dazed 
look through life, and have not their wits pro- 
petly. They are heavy, with only flashes of in- 
telligence. But it has another eyil effect. It in- 
duces a craving for opium. The chemists ~could 
tell atale that would cause surprise, if they chose, 
at the amount sold by them to the fen folk on 
market days. There is a little shyness about 
asking blankly for opium; and the received formula 
is: ‘“‘T’ll troable you, sir, for an ounce of that,’ 
The chemist knows well what that means.— 
Daily Graphic, Feb. 15th 


— ee 
INDIAN TEA AT CHICAGO, 


At a meeting of the Indian Tea Districts Asso- 
ciation held this’ week, a proposal reeeived from the 
directors of the recently-formed Palais Indian Tea 
Houses, Limited (Paris), for undertaking the work 
of exhibiting Indian tea in an appropriate way at 
the forthcoming Ohicago Exhibition was considered, 
It was explained io the meeting that prodigious 
efforts were being made by Ceylon planters, assisted 
by liberal grants ‘both from the Ceylon Goyern- 
ment, the planters themselves and the commercial 
houses in Colombo, to have a thoroughly repre. 


‘sentative exhibition of their tea and a strong pro- 


paganda of its merite throughout the United States 
generally. It was felt that, although the work done 
by Ceylon would eventually help Indian tea also, it was 
hardly compatible with the dignity of the Indian planters 


‘to’ leave the work altogether to their neighbours, 


and that India also should be represented ‘ and 
the interests of Indian tea planters promoted. To 
work onthe lines of the Ceylon planters would imply 
larger disbursement of money than it seemed likely 
could readily be obtained. The case might be met, 
however, by accepting the proposals of the “ Palais 
Indien” Company—a company which, it was well 
known, had been got up and subscribed for almost 
entirely of the chief London representatives of the 
tea companies and estates, but the small capital of 
which had been entirely absorbed by the work of 
introducing tea into France, 

The proposal of this Company was that the tea 
planting community in Qalcutta should raise a 
guarantee fund of, say, £3,000 or £4,000, endeavour- 
ing, if possible, to get the Indien or Bengal Governs 
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ments to contribute some portion, and that, if that 
minimum sum were found, that the company would 
take any further risk upon their own shoulders, giving 
the ‘benefit of their 6taff and ‘organisation “free of 
charge. A draft plan of the detailed provosa), with 
a diagran showing the proposed Indian palace for 
Chicego, designed by Mr. Pardon Clarke, together with 
a form of guarantee, were unanimously adopted by 
the meeting for distribution both among planters here, 
who bad not already given their support to the Palais 
Compaty, avd also among planters and others in 
India. A resolution was also passed urging the Calcutta 
Association to use its utmost endeavour to obtain the 
requisite funde, to eneure the work being carried out, 
and that promptly. 

The matter is a most important one, and our readers 
will not be tardy in helping to open up thie large and 
important market for Indian produce.—H. and C, Mail 


bs $ 


THE RICINUS, OR CASTOR-OIL 
PLANT. - 


The Ricinus, like the Oroton, is named after an 
objectionable insect, owing to the resemblance the 
seeds are supposed to bear thereto. ‘The insect in this 
case is the cattle-tick, or as it was-oalled in olden 
times, and probably is to this day in other countries, 
kik. The plant is also known as Palma Obristi, 
though the origin of this name dogs not seem very 
clear. I find equal difficulty concerning the origin of 
the word castor, as applied to the well-known medi- 
cinal vegetable oil obtained from the plant, especially 
as this is the generic name of the beaver, and cas- 
toreum or castory is the name of the peculiar liquor 
found in the beaver’s groin; to say nothing about 
gemini, the fiery meteor occasionally observed on a 
ship’s rigging. Owivg to the name Castor-oil Plant, 
the seeds are also sometimes called Oastor Beans. 
Strange as it may appear, Latin writers named tho 
plant Cucurbita and Hedera- 

Gerarde gives some interesting particulars concern- 
ing the misnaming of the plant, which he says, “Whereof 
mention is made in the fourth chapter of Jonas, and 
sixth verse.” And he proceeds to say.—‘‘Saint Augustine 
recordeth in his Eptstle to St. Jerome where in effect 
he writeth thus:—That neme Kikaijon is of small 
moment, yet so small a matter caused a great tumult 
in Africa. For on a time a certain Bishop baving on 
occasion to interest of this, which is mentioned in the 
fourth chapter of Jonas (in a collation, or sermon, 
which he made in his cathedral), said that this plant 
was called Oucurbita, a Gourd, because it increased 
unto so great a quantity in so short a space‘ or else 
(saith he), it is called Hedera. Upon the novelty and 
untruth of this his doctrine, the people were greatly 
offended, and thereof suddenly arose a tumult and 
hurly-burly ; so that the Bishop was inforced to go to 
the Jews, to ask their judgment as touching the name 
of this plant. And when he had reeeived 'of them 
the true name, he made his open recantation, and con- 
fessed hia error, and was justly accused for a falsifier 
of the Holy Sriptures.” 

Gerarde, moreover, considered the Ricinus ;,was indi- 
genus in America, and goes so far as to name it 
Ricinus americanus, though it appears to be of Atrican 
and Indian origin. 

Before I leave this old author, I may add his advice 
concerning the value of the plant as an antidote to 
S0iatica, which so many gardeners suffer. He says, in 
effect :—‘‘The broth of the meat supped up wherin 
the seed hath been sodden is good for the gout, and for 
and against the pain in hips called sciatica.” 

Reverting to America, it is considered moles will 
not remain where Ricinus seeds are sown. If this 
be the case, to any practical extent, the fact may 
occasionally be turned to good account in gardens, 
when, as sometimes happens, these sinyular creatures 
periodiorlly visit newly-planted Celery in the trenches 
Onion, Carrot, and other small seeds when sown, 
‘umongst which they create great havoc, and with difli- 
culty are canght, or kept away. The difficulty being 
greater during aird periods in summer, when their 
Tuns are deep below the surface, and trapping is next 


to impossible. It would be well to drop a few seeds 
into such injurious runs should they occur, and thus 
test the statement fully. 

Seeds are offered by all seedsmen and at rearon- 
able prices, and apart from such considerations as the 
above, they are so easily germinated and grown, as 
to be adapted for amateur culture, whether to grow 
on in pots, or for planting in open borders for summer 
decoration of a “tropical” kind. A pot, with seeds 
placed inside a sunny window with a square of glass 
over it, quickly giyes pleasing results, and they germi- 
nate upon e shelf in the greenhoure, sown about 
April.— Wiliam EARLEY.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Us geeetelee 
QUININE AS A MEDICINE AND AS A 
PROPHYLAOTIC, 


Messrs. OC. I’. Boehringer and Sshne write :— 
Waldhof bei Mannheim, Feb.:20th. 

QuininE.—Lecturing on the ‘influenza’ at the Verein 
flr innere Medizin in Berlin, Professor Gerhardt 
recommended quinine at the. beginning of the ill- 
ness, it being easier digestible than the more recent 
antipyretics. His experience also shows that if 
with the cessation of the fever a plentiful expec- 
toration manifests itself, terpinhydrate may be taken 
to great advantage. 

QuININE AS PRopuyLactic.—Mr. Rhodes, the well- 
known Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, reports that 
during his journey to Mashonaland he took plenty 
of quinine in order to resist the malaria fever. 
Thanks to this, he and his party got through the 
wilds without any of them being laid up with fever, 
and although they felt feverish, they succeeded in 
keeping it at bay. 

We already in Noy. 1889 called the attention 
of the public to the prophylactic properties of quinine, 
in a pamphlet giving the result of observations by 
Dr. Binz, Dr. Graeser, Dr. Buwalda, Dr.O. Schelling and 
Dr. Tschirch showing that quinine guards against, 
and effectually prevents, malaria fever, and that it 
it alone possesses such priceless efficacy. 


— 


NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Tue Art oF ADULTERATION.—Tea has an advantage 
over coffee and cocoa ia that it is sold pure, and not 
manipulated by the 1anufacturer. In the good old 
days John Chinaman was given to nefarious pursuits 
in regard to tea, but the Indien or Ceylon tea sold 
to the consumer is pure. It is not so with coffee 
and cocoa, nor is it likely to be, so Jong as the law 
is so lax as regards adulteration. Occasionally the 
offenders are caught. Tor instance, at ambeth 
Police-court a few days since, e grocer was charged 
with selling cocoa containing 36 per cent of added 
sugar and 20 per cent of added starch. The sanitary 
inspector proved purchasing the cocoa at the defen- 
dant’s shop, and upon being subjected to analysis it 
was found to be adulterated to the extent maintained. 
The solicitor who appeared for the defence said his 
client bad no intention of acting fraudulently, and 
had sold the cocoa in the same condition that he 
received it from the wholesale firm which supplied 
him. It was well known that there were many varie- 
ties of cocos, and each of them bad their own pecu- 
liarities, and the inspector must have known that 
pure cocoa could not be sold at 8d per lb, The grocer 
was fined, but no further reference was made to the 
manufacturer. 

Last Wrrx’s SALES.—The market has been liberally 
supplied with Indian tea, says the Produce Markets 
Review, but the demand is inactive except .for the 
better kinds. Common sorts have been offered in an 
increasing proportion, the bulk being of exceptionally 
poor quality, for which there is bat a moderate en- 
quiry. The resnit of this is a drooping tendency in 
the prices for all common tes, which can only be 
checked by an increasing demand although there are 
no indications of this at the present moment. The 
better kinds, however, attract attention, and are 
readily bought at firm rates; and judging from the 

ater extiyels, the retook of these grades is not likely 
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to prove in excess of requirements. It is, therefore 
probable that there will be @ strong market for these 
descriptions for some time to come and the only 
check to an upward movement will be the large sup- 
plies of Oeylon tea, which willhave a steadying effec 
should they prove to be of good qu:lity. Although 
the sales of Ceylon teas, conformably with advices 
from the island, have been considerably smaller than 
last year up to the same date, the demand still 
continues inactive, and the slight recovery notice- 
able about the end of January in common teas has 
been lost. Finer teas, however, maintain their posi- 
tion well, although the demand is not very active 
even for those descriptions; but, as the quantity 
advertised for next week is small, present rates bid 
fair to be maintained. The quality has been fairly 
good, showing some improvement. Java teas have 
been much neglecied. 

Wortn Norine.—Discussing last week’s tea mar—- 
ket, the Grocer’s Chronicle says:—The course of the 
market this week has been listless and tending down- 
wards for allbat good liquoring teas. Fine and finest 
from either India or Ceylon command fullest attention 
and show no change in value ; but common teas seem 
out of favour atthe moment, and, probably owing to 
the slackness ofthe country demand, the dealers are 
ubwilling to increase stocks, ‘There is no doubt that 
the policy of tea planters this season has been 
mistaken, although, after the phenomenal rise 
witneseed last spring, when common leaf tea 


tuuched 10d., it is not surprising that producers 
should “go for” quantity in the following sea- 
son. The wonder is that they did not allow 


their inclinations to lead them still further on 
the down grade. There is always a large proportion 
of low class tea at the end of every season, and this 
year, owing to the reasons just given, tbe propor- 
tion of common stuff is extraordinary. Low quality 
Ceylon is selling down to 4d and even 33d. It would 
appear now that there are limits to the standard of 
quality, and no matter how temptingly low the price 
may be, the retailer must use the less of it when 
the quality goes too low rather than more; thus 
planters, by their desire to produces very large quan- 
tity, are defeating their own object and damaging the 
prospects of the tea trade far more than they are aware 
of. Another feature this season has been the over- 
whelming qnantity of inferior and low grade broken 
pekoe. Ireland has always been the largest consumer 
of broken tens, and the native appreciation of good 
tea there is keener than anywhere else in the dvited 
Kingdom. But an over proportion of low gra e tea, 
whilst fine and finest continue to fetch full prices 
and are scarce as well, disorganises the Irish trade 
in tea; and the curious fact is now seen that Broken 
Pekoes can be bought at 74d with equal quality to 
whole leaf Pekce at 9d. 

Banana Frour AnD BanaNa Growinc.—Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, the explorer, said several good words for 
banana flour in bis ration books, but no steps have 
been taken to introduce jt in to tho produce market. It 
is oredited with being nutritious, palatable, and, above 
all, much more easy of digestion than wheaten flour. 
Mr. Stanley claimsthat banana bread would bea good 
substitute for wheaten bread as a standing article of 
buman dietary. ‘'hereseems no reason why it should 
not be so; that the flour will make bread, when pro- 
perly dealt witb, has been proved, we believe, by many 
practical experiments, The current issue of the Kew 
Bulletin states that the banana plantations of Fiji 
are threatened with ruin by @& curious disease, or, 
ratber, series of diseases. These consist of aphides, or 
plant-Jice, a fungus causing rot in the root-stock, and 
various species of thread-worms. It is worth noting 
that in the soil about the roots of these plants nearly 
thirty different species of worms have been found, 
and of these about twenty-five are new to soience, 
though as yet only two have been detected actually 
attacking the roots, living in certain brown, rotten 
cavities or between the sheaths of the leaves, and 
in some cases even at the very core where the 
tissues appear to be quite sound and white. The 
only suggestion for saving bananas as yet made 


js to plough up the land leaving it fallow, and 


| alternating come other crop. The ground could then 
he replanted with banana“ stools” from an unaffected 
locality. 

THE SILvER QuEsTION.—According to the Wew Yori: 
Tribune, although Mr. Foster, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, is coming to Eugland solely for personal reasons, 
ke will confer with Mr. Goschcn with a view to 
arrapgipg an international conference to consider 
whst action should be taken in regard to the silver 
qus@tion. So much the better. There cannot ke a 
doubt that all parties in the United States are at 
prerent more anxious than ever to get the questiou 
settled. The RepnBlican Party is committed to the 
Silver Act of last year; the Democratio Party is 
afraid that the free coinage movement may cause 
a split in its renks on the eve of the elections. The 
Britieh and the Indian Government must have viewed 
the recent decline in the Eastern exchanges and its 
possible consequences with concern. For nearly twenty 
years the question has been debated, and despite all 
the hopes of the optimists, it has not ‘ settled itself,” 
but basassumed a more acute form. It is believed that 
the Indian Government dare not borrow gold for 
railway extension, and a silver loan at the present 
time is out cf the question. Something will have to 
be cone.—H, & C. Mail, Feb. 26th. 


—_—__ > _—— 
“SIROCCO” ENGINEERING WORKS. 


The extensive works belonging to Mr. S. O. David- 
sop, at Bridge End, Belfast, were recently the scene 
of an event of on extremely interesting character 
illustratiog, as it did, the harmonious relations exist- 
ing between Mr. Davidson and his employés. The 
occasion was the opening of the new dining and 
reading rooms which have been recently added to the 
works, and Mr. S. C. Davidson and Mrs. Davidson 
hospitably entertained the employés and their friends 
(numbering over 300) in connection with the cere- 
mony. The new building, which is intended for 
the purposes mentioned, has been fitted up e with- 
out regard to expense or trouble, the gole object 
of Mr. Davidson being the comfort and convenience 
of the people employed in the works. The principal 
portion of the proceedings tock place in the lecture- 
hall, which occupies the third storey of the building. 
After tea, Mr. Davidson took the chair amidst ap-= 
plause, and briefly explained the object of the meeting. 
He raid the special feature of their entertainment was 
to inaugurate the opening of these dining and reading 
rcoms, which, in the first place, as they all knew, he 
intended for the daily convenience and accommodation 
of those employed in the works, and further to enable 
them occasionally to hold social gatherings, or for the 
purposes of educational lectues, without having to go to 
any place outside the Sirocco works. He considered 
that he could not have a more suitable test of the capa- 
city and accommodation of the rooms then to employ 
them on the first occasion of their being used to 
meet there, es his guests and friends that evennig, 
everyone who was in his employment along witha 
few of their own and his own personal friends. He 
sincerely hoped that this test would not discover many 
defects in the arrangements of the place, either as 
regarded the accommodaticn of the tea-rooms or that 
hall,as concert-room or ballroom. He offered them 
his hearty welcome that evening, and trusted that they 
would all enjoy themselves as thoroughly as he wished. 
On the motion of Mr. Hugh M’Bratney, seconded by 
Mr, William Frew, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Davidson for providing the dining and reading 
rooms. Mr. Davidson having replied, music, in which 
the Misses M. and K. Davidson took part, followed, 
and dancing went on until an early hour in the morn- 
ing,—H. and C. Mail, Feb. 26th. 

—_—__——_2——_____.__ 


Warrtte CuLtruRE In Natat,—Before the 
Immigration Commission, a farmer related :—‘' He 
did not think the wattle industry would be overdone. 
He had started growing wattles fifteen years ago, and 
had found it answer. It was possible to clear £14 
10s per acre,—Natal Mercury. 
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MEMORANDUM OF TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF SALE OF THE MILDURA 
IRRIGATION LANDS, VICTORIA. 


Including Water-Rights, dc., under the Agree- 
ment entered into with the Government of the Colony, 
as authorised by Special Act of Parliament. 


Casu PurcHase System. 


Horticultural Lands. 

1. The lands suitable for vineyards and fruit 
farms are divided into 10-acre allotments and sold 
at the cash price of £21 per acre to the maximum 
of 80 acres to any single purchaser:—£2 per acre 
of the purchase-money payable on application and 
the balance at the time of transfer. If cash 
be paid in full within one month from the 
date of application a discount of 2) per cent. 
is allowed on the full amount. The above price 
includes water-right and one fully paid-up share 
in the Mildura Irrigation Company Limited for 
each acre of land purchased, as set forth below 
in paragraphs 7, 8, and 9. 

N.B.—All the Pumping Machinery, Irrigation 
Channels, Conduits, and Pipes are constructed 
and provided at the cost of Chaffey Bros., Limited, 
for the conveyance of water to the highest corner 
for distribution in each allotment. 

Time Paymenr Sysrem. 

2. Wand for fruit cultivation may be purchased 
on time payment, subject to the same stipulations 
and conditions and including water-rights, together 
with the same proportionate share in the Mildura 
Irrigation Company Limited, as above stated, upon 
the following conditions:—A deposit of £2 per 
acre is required upon application, and the balance 
of the purchase-money is paid upon the Building 
Society principle by monthly instalments extending 
over a term of five years. If desired, 10 years’ 
terms may be arranged. 

For each 10-acre horticultural allotment the 
purchaser will pay £20 deposit. Five years’ in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. is added to the 
balance of purchase-money (£190), and the total 
is divided into 60 instalments of £3 19s. 2d. per 
month. Instalments on the 10 years’ system, £2 
7s. 6d. per month. 

Town and Suburban Lands. 
completion new survey.) 

3. The lands subdivided for building sites will 
be sold at £25 each lot (ordinary size, 33 ft. 
x 155 ft.); £5 deposit, balancein two years, payable 
by monthly instalments of 18s. 4d. each, which 
includes interest. 

Villa lots of the area of 24 acres, £100 each; 
£20 deposit, balance in 5 years, payable by monthly 
instalments of £1 13s. 4d. each, which includes 
interest. 

If the whole of the purchase-money be paid in 
full within one month from the date of application 
a discount of 24 per cent. on the full amount is 
allowed. 


(All sold pending 


LraseHoup Sysrem. 

4, All Purchasers may rent irrigated lands (the 
supply of water being included in such rental) for 
general agricultural purposes for a term of years 
to be agreed upon, at the annual charge of one 
quarter of the gross produce, and they may by 
special arrangement secure the power of purchas- 
ing such land within a given period. 

Tiree CErrirrcare. 

5. Title Certificates willbe issued for all lands pur- 
chased whether upon the cashortime payment systems ; 
and where the latter is preferred the purchaser will be 
required to execute the Company’s form of mortgage 
(Registration Fee ten shillings). By this method the 
purchaser will have a negotiable secwrity, and be placed 
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in a better position to finance for the improvement 
of his land or otherwise, should he require it. 

By special arrangement the Company is in a 
position to obtain for purchasers their 'Title Certi- 
ficates at the reduced cost of £2 2s. for one or 
more lots not exceeding in aggregate value £50, 
with an additional 5s. stamp duty for every 
additional £50 value of land to be conveyed. 

The Maintenance, Management, &c., of the Ivii- 
gation Works. 

6. Every purchaser of land, whether for cash 
or on time payment, will have issued to him one 
fully paid-up shave in the Mildura Irrigation 
Company Limited for each acre held. by him. 
Each share will entitle the holder to one vote 
in the control of the management of the Irrigation 
Works; and each share will be issued as appur- 
tenant to, transferred with, and inseparable from 
each acre of land. 

7. The Irrigation Works will be under the 
control of a Board of Directors, who will be from 
time to time elected by the shareholders. 

8. Each landholder will be called upon to sign 
the Company’s agreement in respect of the water- 
rights and to pay a yearly charge (to be levied 
by the authority of the Mildura Irrigation 
Company Limited) at an equitable rate per acre 
sufficient to defray the working expenses of the 
irrigation machinery and works, and maintaining 
the same in good order and condition, but there 
is no charge for interest upon cost of Pumping 
Machinery and Irrigation Works, which are all 
provided by Chaffey Bros. Limited. 

A printed copy of the Memorandum of the Arti- 
cles of Association of the Mildura Irrigation 
Company Limited can be obtained on payment of 
One Shilling. 

Further information if desired will be furnished on 
application to Chaffey Brothers Limited, Chaffeys’ 
Irrigation Offices, Swanston Street, Morbourne. 


SS 
CULTIVATION OF LAND. 


1st October, 1891. Cultivation is not compulsory. 
Land holders desiring to cultivate may improve 
eitherthe whole or only a portion of their holdings, 
and the area under cultivation may be gradually 
increased to suit the convenience of owners. 

The Company is prepared to enter into con 
tracts for clearing, fencing, ploughing, grading, and 
planting allotments; also for tending same for one 
or more years. A large proportion of land holders, 
both non-resident and resident, have availed them- 
selves of this system of cultivation, which affords 
special facilities for the acquisition of profitable 
fruit farms and vineyards by investors unable to 
take up immediate residence, or lacking the ex- 
perience necessary to enable them to undertake the 
heavy initiatory work of preparation and planting. 

In addition to the Company there are several 
private firms at Mildura and Renmark who under- 
take the work of preparation, planting, and tending 
for resident and non-resident owners. 

The following estimate of expenditure is prepared 
with a view of showing the approximate amount 
of capital required for the purchase and cultivation 
of one 10-acre allotment, where the work of 
cultivation and tending is undertaken by the 
Company. The cost of plants varies from £1 for 
raisin-vine cuttings to £9 12s. for orange trees, 
per acre, and in order to arrive at an average 
the estimate provides for 5 acres each of vine 
cuttings and orange trees. 

Prices of plants are subject to the usual flue- 
tuations of the market. Quotations are given on 
application for orange, lemon, peach, apvricot, 
nectarine, pear, fig, and prune trees; olive trun- 
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Cheons; currant, raisin, and grape vine cuttings 
or rooted vines, It should be noted that whilst 
rooted vines cost: about £6 per acre, i.e., six times 
the cost of cuttings, the former give an earlier 
yield, and. the growth: is. more: certain. 

The charges mentioned in the following estimate 
are necessarily approximate. Definite quotations 
will be supplied on application for the preparation 
and planting of specific allotments selected by 
purchasers. 

Espimatep Expenprrure. 


On one10-acre Horticultural Allotment at Mildura. 


purchased on, the 5 yeays’ Time Payment System, 

one. half, i.e., 5 acres, planted with Oranges, and 

the remainder with Raisin, Vines, at the Company’s 

Current Rates for, Planting, Ivrigating, and Culti- 

vating Holdings for Resident or non-Resident 

Owners. 

First YEAR— Rate. 
Deposit, on 10 Acres. 2/-/- 
Twelve, Monthly Instal- 

ments, 5 years’ system 3/19/2 47 10. 0, 
Title Charges... — 3.12 0 
Clearing 10 Acres (open. 
country), say .. Y.10/- 5° 0 O 
N.B.—If Timbered Land 
be selected, the Cost of 
Clearing will be from 
£1/10s, to £4 10s, per 
Acre, 
Cultivation.—First, Year— 
Ploughing or Scarifying 
about 18 inches deep .. 1/5/-- 12 10 0 
Clearing small roots and 
sticks: (stick picking) 


£) 8800. ta Ly Wisin sds 
20. 0. 0 


about .. 5 eesO a= ot Oud) 
Grading or Levelling, cost 
varies from 20s. to 60s. 
per acre, according to 
configuration of ground, 

. say Ae sie .. 2/-/- 20+ 0) 0 
Planting, Cultivating, and 

Trrigating for12 Months 7/-/- 70 0 0 
Water Rates.—About 6/- 

per acre per annum .. 3.0.0. 

Plants.—5 Acres Oranges 9/12/- 48 0. 0 
» 9». Raising 

Vine Cutting .. rao we e(D)==(0) 
Fencing. Cost of 1 End, 

7 chains .. Be ol 5/S22=5 S53EO) 
Half. Cost. of» Division 
Fence, viz., 2 sides and 

1. end, 37 chains -» 7/6.13-17 6 

Saar, 3n155,0 


Gate. ae oa oi 
Toran EXPENDITURE First YEAR 
SEconD YEAR— 

Twelve Monthly Instal- 

ments, fiye years’ 
system .. 00 3/19/2 4710 0 
Cultivation.—Cultivating 
and ‘Irrigating .. .. 5/-/- 
Water, Rates,—About. 6/- 
per, acre per annum ,. 3 
ToraAL ExPENDITURE SECOND YEAR 


260... 9 


50 0 


So 


100, 10 0 
Total. Eapandinre First, Two 


Years, 5 years’ system £360. 19 6 


Pa ) 10 years’ system £322 19 6 
The third year’s outlay will also be £100 10s., after 
which the yield should be ample to cover all ex- 
penditure, including instalments on land. 
Ist October 1891. 


—SSS—S————_—_—_—_— 
BARK AND) DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) | 
Lonpon, 18th Feb, 
ANNATTO.—Hleven bags bright seed from Oeylon sold 
at 24 to 24d perlb., and alarge quantity of dull annatto 
seed realised from 1d to 2d. 
Nux VomicA.—Rather dull 
easier. Bixty packages were shown, 


of sale, and somewhat 
and ‘the bulk of 
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this was bought in at 11s for slightly damaged fair grey 
seed from Colombo; some ordinary brownish seed from 
Coconada sold at 8s 9d per cwt. : 

QuininE.- Quite flat and easier. Second-hand German 
bulk is hawked about 92d per oz. on the spot. At the 
Amsterdam bark sales in January last 17,856 kilos sul- 
phate of quinine were offered, against 7,559 kilos in the 
January auction of 1891. In the February sale of this 
year 18,195 kilos were offered, against 9,312 kilos in Fe- 
bruary 1891. The total smount of quinine in the bark 
offered in Amsterdam during the first two months of 
thig year exceeds considerably the total, offerings during 
the first four months of 1891, 


London, Feb. 24. 


CINCHONA.—Tuesday’s auctions were unusually heavy 
The catalogues numbered of:— 
Packages Packages 

978 of which 864 were sold 
1,447 do 1,346 do 

406 do 208 do 


Ceylon oneren 
East Indian 
South American 


Java ay By, 173 do 173 do 
African (West Coast) £63 do 563. «=do 
Total 5 3,567 do 3,154 do 


3 h 
The greater part of the 413 packages which remained 
unsold at the auctions have subsequently been disposed 
of at the equivalent of the sale value ‘The Jarge pre- 
ponderance of Indian barks at the sales was again a 
somewhat prominent feature—Indla may, in fact. be 
said to have ousted Ceylon from the leading position 
she has of late years occupied upon our market. The 
supply of West African bark, too, was larger than we 
believe it has ever been before. 

The following are the approximate quantities bought 
by the principal buyers :— 


Lb. 
Agents for the Brunswick works 181,875 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 168,080 
Agents for the Auerbach works fae coe 82,794 
Messrs. Howard & Sons Bee ay 69,518 
Agents for the Italian and!American works on 67,293 
Agents for the Frankfort 0/M and Stuttgart worke 63,411 
Sundry druggists Si aie 60,422 
Totaliquantity of bark sold A «- 693,393 
Bought in 5 105,004 
Total quantity of bark offered 798,397 


The auctions showed rather irregular results, but, 
considering the large .quantity of bark offered, they 
proceeded very steadily. At first there was some im- 
provement noticeable, but that was afterwards lost. The 
unit remains steady at lid per lb on an average. Much 
of the cinchona cffered was of good quality, and there 
was a much larger percentsege of Ledger bark than usual, 
The following figures represent the exports from Java 
during the second halves cf the last five years :— 

i 1891 1:90 1€89 1888 1887 
Amster- Amster- Amster- Amster- Amster- 
dam lb. damib, damlb, damlb. dam lb. 


1,834,188 1,635,729 
381,477 


Private plan- 
ions.:.... 4,693,747 3,851,381 2,221,745 


Government 
plantations 469,823, 270,318 292,915 


~ 335,433 

2,514,660 2,190,321 2,017,206 
Feb. 25. 

ESSENTIAL O1Ls.—Lemongrass flat at 19-l6thsd. per 

oz. on, the spot. To arrive there offers at 1jd c.icf. 

Citronella offers on the spot at1d per oz. in bottles and 

The c.if. quotation for tins ig 103d 


Total 5,153,570 4,121,699. 


per lb. 
<4 -- —----— 


Java Tra.—Jisst year was not a very good one 
for Java tea, the prices being low and the crop 
a, small-one. Towards the end of the year higber 
prices were obtainedin Amsterdam than in London 
but it) is a question whether this would have 
been so had. the whole crop been put on the 
Amsterdam market, The atiempt to get the tea 
direct. to the consumers in Holland has met with 
80 much succees that further efforis are being: 
made in that direction. In future Java tea will 
be exclusively used in the Netherlands Indian Army, 
and the Chinese, with an eye to business, have 
succeeded in getting hold of some tea plantations, 
which ig deplored because the Chinese find ways 
and means of marking a profit which others would 
unwillingly resort to.—S. J’, Press, March 8. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Tae Propuck Crearinc Hovusr.—Hlsewhere wo 
give areport of the proceedings held at the annual 
general meeting of the London Produce Clearing 
House. This organisation has become a very im- 
portant factor in Mincing Lane, and one which it is 
impossible for the most conservative of the frater- 
nity in the Lane to ignore. The fact that as large 
& quantity as 112,000 chests of Indian “type” tea 
passed through the books of the company during the 
year is remarkable, while in the repors special re- 
ference is made to the increased dealings in Indian 
tea. A more important matter, however, is that the 
operations in this “future market” are likely in course 
of time to exercise considerable influence on the 
actual market on the spot for Indian teas, and it will be 
for producers to consider in what way they can, in their 
own interests, best utilise the organisation. To show 
that it might not be altogether without its uses let us 
only imagine that last spring, when prices for Souchong 
were pence per lb, over what they now are, that some 
producers had seen fit to sell their product of that 
grade forward, under the Olearing House contracts, 
and an easy calculation willshow to what extent they 
might have gained thereby. Whether, however, 
planters use or do not use this organisation, there is no 
doubt, as already montioned, that the dealers through 
this company will have widely.exteniding influences 
upon the market. It is a sign of the times to find con- 
servative Mincing Lane at last waking up to new 
methods of doing busine-s, long familiar to our neigh- 
bours beyond the sea. 

Last WEEK’s Tea Saues.—The supply of Indian tea 
brought forward still consists principally of oom- 
mou grades of much inferior quality to those of- 
fered a few weeks ago (says the Produce Mar- 
kets’  Keview), while prices have been irregular, 
and occasioually lower, for the less desirable parcels. 
Unless there is a much stronger demand for these 
grades, current rates can hardly be maintained, 
notwithstanding their present low prices. On the 
other hand, teas of good useful quality are scarce, 
and are eagerly sought after at higher prices. This 
has been particularly noticeable in the past weok’s 
Public sales, more especially for whole-leaf kind», 
which showed considerable advance from the lowest 
point. Broken Pekces have shared in the upward 
movement, but to a smaller extent, while the finest 
grades continue to be actively competed for at 
prices showing s further rise. ‘The enquiry, in fact, 
during the -past ccason has been for tea with 
quality, which proves that the demand merely for 
price is declining. Importers would .do well to note 
this, and instead of flooding the market with tea 
of undesirable character, they should turn their 
attention to procuring a larger proportion of good 
medium and fine descriptions, in doing which their 
interests would undoubtedly ba better served. If, 
however, they persiat in the present course, which will 
largely augment the supply in the coming season, 
coupled with a probable import of nearly 80,000,090 lb. 
from Ceylon, they must be prepared to face the lowest 
prices yet recorded, At the public sales 32,623 pack- 
ages were brought forward, and the bidding was brisk 
for oll good grades, but the common sorts were compa- 
ratively neglected. The Ceylon sales, in accordance 
with the reports from Ceylon as to the quantity expor- 
ted, have again boon rather smailer than was geuerally 
anticipated by the home trade, and prices have been 
full maintained, and in most cases have exceeded 
the January quotations. The quality has been 
fairly good, but perfect excellence in this respect 
is hardly to be expected until rather liter on 
in the season. Strong efforts are evidently to be 
made not only by merchants and dealers, but also 
by represoutatives sont direct fromthe island, to push 
Oeylon teas at the forthcoming Ohicago Exhibition; 
and when the succesa which attended the efforts made 
at ths late Colonial Exhibition to bring Ooylon teas 
into general favour is considered, it is hardly to be 
doubted that a great stride will also bo made by 
these means in the United States. Thia question, 
although not of immediate importance, must ultimately 
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have o strong bearing upon the future price of tea 
in general. 

Tue ExcHance Buapear.—The silver problem and 
the ups and downs, chieily downs, in the rates of 
exchange between this country and the Far East 
have become too burdensome. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in India business men are becoming 
restive on the subject. The position of a business 
man in India is a trying one, A decline in exchange 
tends in the first instance to stimulate the buyer of 
imported goods, because he feels that with every fallin 
the gold equivalent of rupee prices there is the less 
probability of his being sable to buy later on at 
lower rupee prices; in other words, he is the more 
disposed to think that prices in the silver carrency, 
with which he alone has to do, have in commercial 
parlance, “touched bottom.” But the very fect of a 
decling which is purely arbitrary, as it is due to con- 
ditions absolutely outside the circumstances of the 
trade in which he is engaged, and is quite incalou- 
lable, makes him doubtful as to whether a reverse 
movement may not ensue, and mark his purchases 
relatively dear. No wonder, then, that the fall in 
exchanges has become the chief topic in business 
circles in India, for, with either falling tendency 
of exchange such as has been now practically con- 
tinuous gsinca October, 1890, or a rising tendency 
of exchange such ss was experienced from May, 1889, 
to September, 1890, the importer and exporter alike 
are equally uncertain how to act. However accurate 
may be their calculations, of demand and supply in 
regard to the commodities ia which they deal, how- 
evor shrewd their forecasts of the seasons, they are 
still as likely to find their operations end in loss ag if 
they were mere gamblers. 

A Supposep Rig'—There is talk of a French rig in 
coffee. Its home is in Hivre, Neither New York, 
London, nor Hamburg isi mplicated in the busing, bt 
Autwerp is Said to have an interest in it-—H, and C 
Mail, Feb. 19. 
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AN EX-CEYLON PLANTER IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


LIFE OF A ‘JACKAROO'’’—PADDOCKS AND SHEEP-RUNS 
—IN THE INTERIOR—MILDURA—SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
—A DAY AND A HALF OF WORK. 

Feb. 16th. 


I have severalitems to write about, and will likely 
enclose papers which you may be pleased to publish. 
I am here living on a station in N. S. Wales. The 
fife of a ‘‘jackaroo” or gentleman apprentice, or 
what you call in Ceylon a “creeper,” is a pleasant 
mixture of pleasure and pain, of rough jobs and 
glorious riding over the flat grass paddocks. A 
“naddock” is a field, but a very large field. Some 
are 2,000 acres others are 8,000 acres. Sheep-rung 
go from 30,000 acres to 300,000 acres, and the gazing 
power of the land is very finely adjusted since uni- 
versal fencing took the place of shepharding in days 
gone by. Mobs are placed in paddocks, and the num- 
ber of sheep per acte, or the number of acres per 
sheep, is nicely arranged. The breeding and select- 
ing is so easily managed in paddocks, and fewer men 
are necessary. [ormerly shephards lost their sheep 
like little Bo-peep and didn’t know where to find 
them. Rams and cows and lambs were all mixed up; 
and what was worse, neighbours found their sheep 
getting mixed. Now everything is orderly and me- 
thodical. I am not, as you will be sure, capable of 
explaining the management of a sheep-run after a 
week’s experience, but a short sketchy escription of 
the scenes and scenery might interest your readers. 

After finding that Melbourne did not exactly wel- 
come me, in fact the times were so hard that new 
comers seeking employment Were not likely to be 
welcomed when those already on the spot were 
finding it a difficult thing to live, I journeyed into 
“the interior,” as a Ceylon conductor would say, 
and found myself across the Murray, my old friend 
at Mildura, and speeding across New South Wales, 
across a flat, hot, dry, plain. I arrived at Denili- 
quin and eyentually found the station which wag 
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my destination. TZhe sloping garden where “‘ Paddy,” 
not the Irishman, but the Chinaman, toils in endless 
and untiring industry—watering, watering, watering 
in this thirsty climate. His water-melons and lock- 
melons are delicious in this climate. Why cannot 
melons be cultivated in Ceylon? Surely in Jaffna 
large quantities could be grown.* The house, where 
blinds keep out the light and fine wire gauze doors 
keep out the flies, and glass doors and windows keep 
out the hot winds when they blow. The house is 
comfortable, nay, luxuriously furnished and grape 
vines and creepers shade the verandahs. The 
kitchens and other rooms form a wing at right 
angles, and round the back are the store, the men’s 
quarters, the various sheds and stables and yards 
form what you in Ceylon call a “compound.” ‘Then 
farther on is the cottage of an old pensioner 
“Harry,” and beyond that the stock yard where 
horses and cattle are driven into and out of con- 
stantly. About half a mile away is the wool-shed 
and sheep yards, and then away to the far horizon— 
where deceitful mirages pretend that the distant 
timber is dipping in cool waters—stretches the flat 
succession of paddocks all fenced with wire and 
posts. Ah that mirage! In old days how much the 
tortured wanderer, lost—bushed—for days, felt the 
anguish of Tantalus as his eyes revealed cool lakes 
into which the gums and boxtrees dipped their tassels. 
Near this are the ‘‘Old Man Plains” a great stretch 
of dry plain across which many failed to make their 
way to the Murray and lay down and died in days 
gone by. Near by, say half a mile, is the town- 
ship—two hotels and a hovel or two, where drink 
breeds a curse to the improvident station hand, 
where the jaded coach-travellers stacken their thirst 
while they are changing horses. These hotels, pubs, 
or shanties, are a greater curse rather than a con- 
venience. Away beyond the township stretches 
the ‘‘common,” a reserve attached to every township 
for special grazing privileges, a treeless plain as far 
as the eye can reach save the faint edging of tim- 
ber barely visible in the horizon. Sometimes the 
soil is red and hard, sometimes it is light-coloured 
and sandy, sometimes it is dark and covered over 
with deep cracks showing the stiff clayeyness of its 
composition. The last mentioned is heavy feeding, 
the second is light feeding, the first is sweet feeding. 
The first mentioned is the best in Mildura. Let us 
mount the well-trained station-horse “ Jimmy” and 
start with our host round the yard and away past the 
wool shed and out into the paddocks. Great mobs 
of sheep will stare at us as we ‘‘amble ” along; or, 
alarmed at the sight of the colley, they will move 
rapidly away in a long gray line marked by dust to 
another ‘‘camp”’ in the paddock. Eyery paddock 
is so defined that sufficient water, and variety of 
feed is well distributed. The water is foundon the 
“ frontage ’’ of the Billabong creek or in water-holes, 
or tanks or lagoons. As the water dries up there is great 
danger of the sheep getting “bogged” in the mud. 
As we drove along the other day my host jumped out 
of the buggy and had the disagreeable duty of drag- 

ing a boggged sheep out of the water-hole which had 

ecome, to put it midlly, considerably ‘“‘ high.” And 
talking of driving—driving over the endless plains is 
not wonderful, but when you geton toa pine-ridge 
and goright through the bush among thickly growing 
pines in a double-horse buggy the sensation is de- 
cidedly novel. The perfect obedience of the horses 
and the skilful manipulation of the reins was 

hh seeing.t 

we Mave akon part in moving a few fat bullocks 
into some other paddocks, and shifting some horses 
over the run, ai this has been very enjoyable; but 
it is merely child’s play compared to real cutting out 
cattle and horses, but still the whole thing is plea- 
sant and enjoyable in its novelty. Sitting in the 
garden in the moon-light the dark pines dotted about 
on the park-like expanse, and the yaried foliage along 


“* In. our time, half a century ago, water melons- 
were largely cultivated, and we suppose they sill are. 
—Ep. 1. A. Ba 

+ The navigation of road traces covered witth im- 
mense tree stumps is wonderful—Ep, 7. A. 


the creek, and the white painted water-tank standing 
on tall scaffolding to which a steam engine pumps 
up water for garden and bathing eA this 
form a delightful surrounding in the crisp 
coolness of the evening air. But I have not yet 
begun the real duties of a ‘“jackaroo,’ and much 
of the glamour and novelty will soon be rubbed off 
in putting one’s hand to a job whatever may offer, 
or to whatever one is ordered by the “boss.” But 
still the climate, the food, the surroundings, are 
infinitely superior to the eneryating, sensual, relaxing 
climate of Ceylon with the ever-present native at 
one’s beck and call. Mildura is to be the beacon 
that will beckon me on: for that I will save money, 
and that will, I hope, be my haven of rest after 
years of unsettled restlessness. 

As I write, the stillness and quiet of Sunday is 
round the place. Hven the Chinaman in the garden 
refrains from his singing: at least I suppose he 
means the sounds he utters sometimes to be the 
outpourings of a happy heart in the enjoyment of 
song. Sunday is a day of rest on a station just 
as on a plantation in Ceylon. 

ABERDONENSIS. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have put in a day 
and a half of work with my hands, and they are 
swollen and tender and wounded. A capital thing 
in a country of the white man, dont-cher-know, to 
use one’s hands a bit instead of those everlasting 
coolies, dont-cher-see? Fine thiug to recommend to 
some other fellow, but it gets monotonous to say 
the least of it, especially in a ‘‘ white man’s 


country’ and you have the horny-handed son of 
toil muttering in his beard about the ‘‘ damned 
jackaroo.” ie strongly recommend discontented 


dories to “take a hand” inroadmaking or cutting 
wood or breaking stones for two days, and try to 
imagine it is Australia! Those glorious gallops, you 
know, bounding and boundless prairies, fresh, crisp 
air, and ah!—ah very sore at the “foot of the 
back.’’ Yeth-aw-dont-cher-know. 


(Copy of Letter sent to the Editor of the “ Brisbane 
Courier ’’) 

Dear Sir,—In the issue of the Argus of the 13th inst., 
there is a manifesto by Sir Samuel Griffith, favouring 
the introduction of Polynesian labour. 

It begins by explaining how the change of opinion 
in his policy or in his wttitude towards the question 
of coloured labour occurred. The chief reasons that 
had influenced his opinion, and had made him a, deter- 
mined opponent to the importation of coloured labour, 
are enumerated. I will go over them. 

1. It tended ,to encourage the creation of large 
landed estates owned for the most part by absentees, 
and worked by gang-labour and so discouraged actual 
settlement by small farmers working for themselves. 

2. Itled to field labour, in tropical agriculture being 
looked down upon as degrading and unworthy of the 
white races. - 

3, Thepermanent existence of alarge servile popu- 
lation amongst us, and not admitted to the fran- 
chise, is not compatible with the continuance of our 
free political institutions. And besides this is added, 
so faras Polynesian labour was concerned, the dis- 
credit that had been brought upon Queensland by the 
abuses in the South Sea Island Trade. Ihave been 
a planter in Ceylon and Indiafor 18 years, and have 
worked Cinhalese, Tamil, and Canarese coolies during 
that time ; and I have thoroughly studied the ques- 
tion of coloured labour, how to getit, and how to keep 
it. Iknow how labour is sent to Mauritius, the West 
Indies, the Cape, &c., from India, how they are safe- 
guarded and protected by Government; and how 
they come back to India with great (comparative) 
wealth. The immense boon of a class of labour- 
ers, docile, industrious—from part of our own domi- 
nions, and protected by Government, being introduced 
into a country, tropical, or sub-tropical can only 
be realized by those who have worked coloured 
labour. In Ceylon we get Tamil Coolies from the 
South of India to come over and work in our plan- 
tations. The recruiting is closely watched, and many 
of our recruiting agents, or kanganies, are incarce- 
rated for breaking the simple precautionary rules 
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as regards minors. This prevents abuse, because 
unlike Mauritius, &c., the coolies are not protected 
by special Government regulations, but, being so 
near, they are supposed to come and go voluntarily. 
The kanganies receive advances of money from 
the Ceylon planters, and they go over and recruit in 
the villages and collect gangs of coolies at about 
(roughly) a pound a head. But since coffee failed, 
and tea arose in its stead, there has been far too 
little recruiting in India. Coolies now-a-days prefer 
to remain in a country where they have more 
freedom and license, far from the restraining in- 
fluences of caste, priests, and family ties, where money 
is more plentiful, and life more exciting and lively. 
The Tamil Coolie when he first lands in Ceylon suffers 
from a revulsion of feeling when he finds the cowleur-de- 
rose promises of the kangany fade away into real life. 
But gradually he gets used to the new order of 
things and grows contented—even happy. Then there 
has grown up what I may call a “creole” class 
of coolie. What I mean by a creole class are 
those coolies born of Indian parents, but born and 
bred in Ceylon, who have not seen the country of 
their fathers, and who only know the country of 
their birth. These coolies form themselves into gangs 
and go from estate to estate trying to get larger 
advances, and they at last get so indebted to their 
kanganies, that they are virtually enslaved to them. 
Planters have unfortunately been obliged to play 
into those kanganies’ hands and the rate of advances 
has gone up, and the security of a settled labour 
force has been shaken by those restless gangs who 
try to obtain higher advances. But, notwithstanding, 
these drawbacks, Ceylon stands in a unique position 
as regards facility of labour. In Southern India, 
of course, they obtain labour in the country itself, 
but one disadvantage arises from being too near the 
homes of the labourers for this renders the labourer 
too independent, because he is within ‘‘ measurable 
distance ” of his home, and can go and come—malgré 
the convenience or control of the planter. But in 
Ceylon, though the coolie is supposed to be a free 
agent, and isreally so as regards the planter, yet is 
not so as regards his kangani, or proprietor of the 
gang; and in any case the existence of the sea being be- 
tween him and his home, greatly strengthens the hands 
of the planter in Ceylon, as compared to Southern 
India. The labour is drawn from an immense country 
in Southern India, which is thickly populated with 
Tamil-speaking people. But there are other tracts 
where ‘‘Maliyalum” and ‘Telugu’’ are spoken, and 
then Mysore, where Canarese is spoken, which would 
yield immense labour-gangs for our colonies. 

Now Iam coming gradually round to this question of 
Queensland requirements. The Cinhalese are not 
very suitable for plantation work; though, since tea- 
cultivation has so greatly increased, very many 
Cinhalese who have suffered from the coffee failure,— 
partly because they grew it, but chiefly because they 
stole it from plantations, and cannot now stealit since 
coffee plantations have been superseded by tea-gardens 
—yery many Cinhalese have begun to work, and giving 
great satisfaction. But the fact of their being so 
near their villages, like the case of the Indian coolie, 
renders them unreliable, unsettled, and independent. 

Mr. St. George Caulfeild did much to influence 
Queensland against Indian labourers by importing the 
scum of the Golombo Jail and ‘Sea Street’’ bullies. 
Many of these rascals were wrecked in the “ Quetta” 
going home lately, and are giving trouble in uhe neigh- 
bourhood of the wreck. These Cinhalese scoundrels 
save Queensland an unfavourable impression of 

ndian labourers, But the unsophisticated Tamil, or, if 

ou like, the sophisticated—this is a very different 
eing. The Hindustani or Bengali labourer is very 
largely sent to the West Indies under Government Pro- 
tection. Now here is avast field of available labour, 
and in Queensland you haye a vast unopened 
tropical country, rich with undeveloped wealth, ready 
to grow products which this Southern Empire has 
to get from outside her bounds. Cotton, coffee, tea, 
chocolate, rice, maize, coconuts, tobacco, spices, &c., 
all these tropical riches are, as it were, latent in 
your soil and climate, and who hars the way? The 
og-in-the-manger white labourer who cannot work 


himself, and grudges his coloured brother a “ show.” 
The white man has all the rest of the country; but 
here a hard and fast line must be drawn as the white 
and black cannot work alongside each other. But 
before we go farther with the question of labour I 
must point out that “mining” must be prohibited 
where plantations are established because a rush of 
miners will ruin any tropical planter. I am new to 
this country, and am not very sure of my ground, 
but I understand that the Government reserves all 
right to minerals; and, should valuable minerals be 
discovered, miners are admitted to take up allotments 
or “ claims.’ If that is allowed in Northern Queens- 
land then capitalists could never be expected to open 
up the country in tropical agrioulture, and would not 
dream of importing Indian labour. 

My idea is, let there be full compensation made 
to planters in the event of a miners’ rush; or let 
the planter benefit by the chance of minerals being 
found on his property, and protect him in the 
possession of it. Then Government. could appoint 
immigration agents and commence negotiations 
with the Indian Government. The three 
causes that rendered Sir Samuel Griffith a de- 
termined opponent to coloured labour, se to a 
tropical planter very weak, narrow and eer of 
a great politician. No wonder that his mind hag 
at last shaken off the shackles, and has risen above 
such a narrow horizon. And now let us see what 
reasons haye roused him. He finds that the sugar- 
cane can be cultivated by white families and sold 
to the manufacturers at reasonable prices, yreT there 
are not enough of Europeans to carry this out 
everywhere, and the planters are really in great 
straits for labour, and mills have therefore to be 
closed. Now the Government step in and tries to 
save an industry that it has done its best to strangle. 
Sir Samuel Griffith appears to favour Polynesian to 
Asiatic labour. I know nothing of Polynesian labour 
except what I have read and heard. Fiji’s ex- 
perience, and also the past experience of Queéns- 
land does not lead me into the belief that those 
scattered islands of the Hast, where kidnapping and 
reprisals in the shape of murders of boats’ crews 
are the best recruiting grounds for Queensland, 
Turn to the other side. You approach an Empire, 
whose civilization is the oldest in the world, whose 
resent Government is a model to the rest of 
yovernments, whose teeming millions of industrious 
races are ready to go and work—not on the selfish 
principle of the heather Chinee,—an alien of the 
Empire—but as fellow-subjects of the Crown. They 
are docile, intelligent, and obedient. You have a 
glorious tropical country that has been strangled 
by the close proximity of the white labourer. ad 
there been a stretch of sea between Queensland 
and the rest of Australia, it would long ago have 
settled matters ia accordance with the peculiar and 
special circumstances and position, regardless of the 
jealous and selfish hootings of her sister colonies. 

(Signed) W. A. Tyrer. 


+ 
THE AMSTERDAM CINCHONA 
AUCTIONS. 


(Telegram from our Correspondent,) 


AMSTERDAM, February 25th. 
_At today’s cinchona auctions 4,780 pachaees of 
Java bark, representing about 510,000 oz. sulphate of 
quinine, were offered for sale. With fair competition, 
4,067 packages sold at an average unit of 62 cents. 
(equal to 1gd to 14d per lb.), being about equal to 
that obtained at. Tuesday's London auctions, and 
the same as that at the Amsterdam auctions of Jan- 
uary 21st. Considering the heavy quantity of bark 
offered, this is very satisfactory, he following prices 
were paid:—Manufacturing barks in chips, .broken 
quill and long quill fyom 15 to 36 cents, (equal 23d. 
to 64d per 1b.}; ditto root, 15 to 30 cents, (equal to 
29d to 54d per 1b.); druggists’ barks, im. chips, 
broken quill and long quill, from 6 to 60 cents. 
(equal to 1d to 10¥d per 1b,); ditto root from 16 te 
o4 cents. (equal to 23d to 10d per Ib.). The pringiy 
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pal buyers were Gustav Brieg\eb, of Amsterdam, 
the Baunswick quinine works, and the Mannheim 
and Amsterdam works. (Mz. Briegleb is supposed 
to buy for one of the American factories, one of the 
heads of which attended the sales. It is his pur- 
chases that gave rise to the “syndicate of buyers” 
report a few weeks ago.)—Chemist and Druggist. 


cae eS 
SCOTTISH ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


The Secretary of the Company has issued the follow- 
ing to the shareholders:—“ Ihave the pleasure to 
inform you that the total quantity of tea made during 
season 1891 has amounted to 376,6)8 lb., which, al- 
though 26,562 lb. lees than the exceptionally large 
crop of the previous year, is still about 33,000 lb. in 
excess of the quantity made in1889. Up to this date 
about 308,400!b. of the season’s teas have been sold, 
producing a gross sum of £13,044, being an average 
price of fully 103d per Ib., as against 113d per 1b. 
‘average realised for whole crop of the preceding year. 
Five invoices yet remain to be sold, and, taking there 
at or about Calcutta valuations, it is estimated that the 
total crop will produce a gross sum of about £15,750, 
as against £18,600 gross proceeds of crop 1890. Com- 
plete accounts have not yet been received from India, 
but from the figures already available it is evident that 
the expenditure for’ 1891 will considerably exceed that 
of the previous year, the excess arising chiefly under 
the heads of “additions to machinery” and “ cost of 
importing and recruiting new coolies.” On the other 
hand, there has been a substantial gain (about £1,500) 
under the head cf ‘‘exchange,” and the rate for re 
mittancess to Iudia still continues exceptionally 
favourable. The latest accounts from the Gardens 
are of a satisfactory nature, all cold weather oper- 
ations—such as hoeing, pruning, renewal of buildings, 
é&c.—were well advanced, aad everything was being 
got ready for making a vigorous start with the new 
seasop.—H, and C, Mail, Feb. 26th. 


a 


INCREASING THE LIFE OF WOODEN 
SLEEPERS. 

From a paper read by Mr. H. W. Reed at the 

Ninth Annual Oonvention of the Road Masters’ As- 
sociation of America in August last, we learn that 
in the United States alone, more than 73 millions of 
wooden sleepers are used annually, and that the present 
timber areas cannot possibly continue to supply more 
than half that qusntity. This has caused American 
railway ongineers to devote more attention to the 
different methods by which timber can be preserved 
than has been the case in other countries, and Mr. 
Reed also points out that there are several methods 
of preserving the life of sleepers, besides the use of 
chemical preservatives. 
: Ist. “By selecting the most durable timber, and 
insisting upon the use of properly designed bearing, 
or base, plates whenever soft wood sleepers are used,”’ 
The average life of black cypress sleepers is eight 
years, and of red cedar, seven years, when the rails 
are allowed to rest directly on the sleepers; but when 
bearing plates are used, Mr. Reed estimates the life 
of the same sleepers at twelve years at least. When 
soft wood sleepers are used with double or bull- 
headed. rails, their life may be increased from 50 to 
75 per cent by a chairs with a very broad base; for 
as we have pointed out more than once, sleepers of 
this cort are, in the majority of cases, crushed or cut to 
pieces long before they are worn-out or decayed. Any- 
one whowill take the trouble to examine the creosoted 
fir or deodar sleeep¢ rs taken out of any Indian Railway, 
as unfit for further use, will find that at least 765 
per cent are fairly sound with the exception of a small 
portionon either side of the rail or chair-seat. In 
connection with this, we may point out that the chairs 
in use on all the Jarge railways in Great Britain, are 
from 35 to 100 per cent. heavier than those in use on 
Tadian Railways; and, consequently, they have a larger 
bearing surface, and do not damage the wood so much 
98 smaller chairs, 


2nd. ‘£ ‘Give proper attention to the specification for , 
and inspection of, sleepers.” Mr. Reed points out that 
although every Company has its own specifications, 
which require a ceriain width of heart, freedom from 
wind-shakes, rot, hoilows, splits, &c., it is customa y 
to allow slight variations from the specification, ard 
that contractors will frequently take advantage of this 
variation unless the sleeper inspeotor exercises great 
firmness, and an unusual amount of good judgment. 
Thia is certainly @ most important point, and it should 
always be distinctly stated in the sgreement, what 
amount of variation is to be allowed, instead of leav- 
ing this to the discretion of the inspecting officer, as 
iz too often the case. A difference of one or two 
inches in the length of a sleeper is not of much im- 
portance, but not more than half an inch difference 
in width should be allowed when broad gauge sleepers 
are being examined, and apy that have large gum 
veins, hollows, or splits, should be rejected. 

Thousands of wooden sleepers are condemned every 
year a8 being unfit to remain in the road, solely because 
they are split in the centre to such an extent that 
there is no hold for the spikes: when such sleepers 
were accepted, the cracks were no doubt very small 
and these could have beeu prevented from increasing 
in size by putting an half inch bolt through the 
sleeper about six or nine inches from the end: two 
plates or washers, four inches square, aud one-fourth 
of an inch thick, would also be required, and the 
whole could be mede of scrap-iron. Dog-nails, bands 
of hoop-iron, and the many other methods which have 
been tried, are of no practise] value, but split sleepers 
when properly secured in the manner above described 
last as long as sound sleepersand are quite as valuable. 
Even sound sleepers often split after they have been 
in use for a short time, and as the cost of the bolt, 
and washers, inclading the labour of fixing, would not 
be more than one rupee per sleeper ‘if done at both 
ends,’ it would perhaps be a saving in the endif all 
wooden sleepers were so treated before being put into 
the road as a preventive measure. 

The cost of maintenanceis largely influenced by the life 
of the sleepers used, and if by securing the ends thiscan 
be increased by two years, it will certainly repay the 
cost of applying the bolts, 

Any sleepers that have more than half an inch of 
sap-wood either in depth or breadth, should be re- 
jected as unfit for main line use; such sleepers deteri- 
orate very quickly, and often loge one-third of their 
original size within three or four years. 

3rd. ‘Sleepers shouid not be cnt when aap is flow- 
ing freely.” From experiments made by Mr, Ieed 
it was found that yellow pine sleepers cut during the 
months of January, February, aud June (io South 
Georgia) had at least 20 per cent. longer life than 
sleepers cut during other months. 

4th. ‘‘Sleepers should be properly seasoned before 
being used, and this oan be best done by piling, so 
that a free circulation of air oan be maintained 
through and around, them.” Suggestions Nos. 3 and 
4 are certainly deserving of more attention than they 
have hitherto received in this country. As 4 rule, 
Indian contractors out sleepers whenever labour is 
available, and this no doubt is the reason why sleepers 
of the same class, cut within a short distance of each 
other, give results so widely different. Wooden sleepers 
are often allowed to lie about in the forest for a 
month or two after being sawn, if there is not suffi- 
cient water in the nearest river to float them in; 
or, if the cart tracks (they cannot be called roads) are in 
bad order, but no regular procedure is followed ; and all 
contractors try to deliver the whole of their'stock as 
£000 a8 possible after it is cut. When stacked at the 
depot they are usually laid so close together that 
only those on the outside of the pile get any fresh 
air, end when materialis required for construction or 
renewals, sleepers are not allowed to remain at the 
depot longer then is actually necessary. To leave 
them exposed tothe sun’s rays would cause many to 
split, but cheap sheds with tiled or boarded roofs 
could be provided at a small cost, and it would then 
be possible to season them for a year or more, instead 
of iusing them within six months from the date on 
whch the trees were out down, 
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5th.“ Proper drainage of the road-bed will increase 
the life of sleepers.’’ In this respect Indian railways 
are far abead of those in any other country. The 
advantages to be derived from the use of good stone 
ballast do not appear to be thorcughly understood 
even yet on Earopean or American railways, although 
come of the best practical men in each country fully 
recognize its value, and have recommended its being 
adopted es the standard whenever practicable. | 

6th. “Proper care of sleeper.” The practice of 
using picks to pull sleepers into place is destructive 
of their life, for the pick not only makes 
holes that admit water into the sleepers, but 
often splits the sleeper, thus providing an avenue for 
its rapid destruction. Hooks are much better than 
picks for placing sleepers. Old epike-holes are also a 
prolific cauee of decay and should be plugged with 
wood when re-spiking.” The suggestions made in the 
last paragraph of Mr. Rezd’s paper are deserving of 
attention, and we belleye that most railway men in 
this country are aware of the necessity of attenciog 
to such detaile. : 

Before Jeaving this subject we may mention that in 
America sawn sleepers are only used when hewn 
sleepers are not procurable. Mr. W. B. Parson, C.E,, 
Engineer in charge of the United States Sub-way 
Cempany, who has had a large amount of experience 
with wooden sleepers,says: ‘‘ Hewn sleepers are pre- 
ferable because they are more durable: men of ex- 
perience in such matters claim that the adze in hew- 
ing closes the pores of the wood, while the saw leaves 
them open to absorb moisture and hasten decay. A 
great objection to sawn sleepers is thas they can be 
made from large coarse-grained sticks, giving several 
sleepers to a section, and itis even possible to pass off 
old or dead timber when decayed portions have been 
removed by the saws.” 

In Australia also, s:wn sleepers are not in favour and it 
is generally specified that the logs are to be split with 
wedges in the same manner as wooden fencing: this 
prevents cross-grain timber being used. Neither split- 
ting or hewing eppears to have been tried in India 
or Europe to any appreciablo extent; and if sawn 
sleepers were objected to, s higher price would pro- 
bably he demance!, as there would be a great deal 
of waste with large log if they were split instead 
of sawn.—ZJndian Engineer. 


—-—_—_—__-_ >___—_——_ 


NOTES FROM YERCAUD. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


YeERCAuD. March 8.—Since my last letter the stream 
of arrivals has run steadily on and the Ho! Hum! Ya! 
Cum! song of the bearers is now «daily sound. It is 
impossible not toadmire the good humour, and ge- 
neral cheeriness of these meuwho, inall weathers, 
often cold, hungry, and ill-clad, set willingly to their 
by no means easy task of breasting the ghaut with 
perhaps sixteen stone of solid weight upon their should- 
ers, ahd lighten their way with ceaseless quip, crank, 
and jest. The easo and economy with which the She- 
varoys oan be reached is remarkable, and if more 
widely known would certainly count muchin their fa- 
vour. Leaving Madras in the evening Sooramungalum, 
or Salem, the station for the Hills, is reached by 4 a.m, 
the next morning, giving time for a comfortable wash 
snd brush up and chota hazri before the dawn appears. 
A brougham, bullock coach, or the rapid, though fess 
luxurious, jutka, covers the ground to the foot of the 
Hills in Jess thin an hour, and the cheery bearers have 
borne their burdens aloft and left the burning plains 
well behind before the power of the sun begins to make 
itself telt. Wercaud is reached easily by 9 o’clock, then 
o bath, breakfast, a siestaand lo! what a change is 
there. Can this bright, alert, cool looking individual 
be thet gasping, dust-begrimed creature that was called 
a Madrasseo yesterday? Ifso would that bis fellow 
Madrasees could see him. and do likewise ! Only four- 
teen short hours since he was driving to the Oentral 
Station amidst noise, dust, smells and blasts of hot 
wind, and wondering to himself whether life was worth 


living. Now he has no hesitation 
question in the effirmative. 


in answering that 


If this delightful exchange can be _ obtained 
by one nighi’s travelling, then he is full ot pity 
for the pecple who go further and perhaps fare 
worse. Rarely does a visitor who comes hero 


for the first time go away disappcinted, and pnum- 
bers are filled with surprise snd regret that the ex- 
istence of so delightful and get-at-able a health recort 
had remained so long unknown to them. An occa- 
sional visitor from Bengal declares it to be far superior 
in every possible way to Darjeeling, and considers it 
worth the extra trouble and Jength of journey to get 
bere. Epidemics are almost unknown, even the sim- 
ple one of measles, which is constantly present in 
Ooty, never appearing. The belief that the Shevaroys 
are feverish is a popular error that has been fanned 
into faith by the wilJfully bought expcrience of the 
few. Oarelessness and imprudence will bring about 
their own results anywhere, and unfortunately people 
seem to display a# larger shsre of both when once 
they get to the Hills. It is n common thing to see 
young and delicate children, sometimes fresh from 
the enervating heat of the plains, out in damp weather 
before the heavy morning mists have been dispelled, 
and again alter sunset, when except in the dryest 
weather, 16 ia too late for them to be out. Exposure 
to the sun, violent exercise, neglect in changing wet 
clothes, are al! causes likely to act injuriously on 
frames enfeebled by residence in the plains, yet when 
they are never avoided, and illoess follows, the cli- 
mate is blamed! The residents are healthy enough, 
but though acclimatised, they are careful to avoid 
the risks which some visitors indulge in freely, and 
never have cause to complain. As elsewhere we have 
been living in dread of the arrival of the demon in- 
fluenza, but happily have escaped so far, though it is 
amusing to see the anxiety with which the symptoms 
of the simplest cold are watched till fully developed. 
The Tashildar and all his clerks happened to feel 
ill simultaneously with feverish symptoms, and the 
alarm spread like wild fire that influenza had arrived, 
though every one looked foolish when no fresh cares 
occurred, aud the attack Was traced toa simple, and 
natural cause. An impression exists that this is the 
begining of the most unhealthy season of the year, 
but as a matter of fact public health is particularly 
good just now, with even fewer cases than usual pre- 
vailing of the colds and coughs which, as a rule, ac- 
company the trying changes from hot sunny days to 
cold dewy nights.—J/, Mail. 


—___-_-- —--—— 
INDIAN IRRIGATION. 


The late Chief Secretary of Victoria, after visit- 
ing India, penned an able report upon what he had 
noted in regard to Indian administration. Summing 
up the conclusions at which he had arriyed, the 
Hon’ble Mr, Alfred Deakin said that the legiele- 
tion of India had not much to teach Australia, its 
administration little, its practices little, its relationg 
of State department and people little, its agricul- 
ture very little, but that India’s methods of construc- 
tion, management of canals, conservation and distribu 
tion of water could teach Australia a great deal, 
Coming from the above authority and at tail end of 
a series of negatives, this remark is a high comp!iment 
to those intrusted with the care of irrigation in thig 
country. Mr. Deakin alludes to the circumstances under 
which irrigation began in India as not unlike Austra. 
lian circumstrances. But he remarks that in this coun. 
try irrigation provides fresh food fast, only to find the 
population increasing faster, and not permanently riaing 
or likely to rise, in the social, moral or intellectual 
scale, to even a Huropean standard. He studied Indian 
irrigation a8 an Outsider, desirous of learning what 
the system could teach. He alludes to Indian Engi- 
neering designs and devices as worthy of acclimatiga- 
tion in the Colonies; and reviews the working of 
the system ina highly appreciative manner. The 
reports Upon which he based his remarks have now 
been succeeded by others, But these later writings 
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only tend to confirm the greater part of what Mr. 
Deakin has said. He wrote fora special purpose and 
touched upon come points which the Indian ctritio is 
content to’ take for granted. But the reports now 
published on the working of the Irrigation Depart- 
ments in India during 1690-91, strengthen us in the 
belief that that country is fortunate indeed, which can 
truthfully say thatit has nothing to learn from India 
in regard to irrigation. What is being done here is 
the outcome of centuries of native experience, followed 
up by European science, Irrigation must have been 
practised by Indians in very remote ages, and even 
the perennial canal of today appears to date back 
from the thirteenth or fourteenth century. But now, 
outside the Government schemes, the rain-filled tanks 
and the little wells are the chief source of native 
supplies, Itis to these and not to the canals, or the 
tanks built by Mahomedan mouarchs, that the 
people havetrusted for centuries; it is to these that 
we chiefly look now for protection sgainst a threatened 
water-famine. 

In regard to irrigation we do rot propose to dwell 
at great length on the usual test of a system, its 
financial results. These, if studied narrowly, would 
lead us to wrong conclusions; while to make clear 
the broad deductions that may ba drawn from the 
annual returns, would occupy more space than we 
can spare. Suffice it for the present to refer to some- 
what old figures which enable us conveniently to com- 
pare the cost of irrigation in various parts of India 
s0 far as concerns works which may be regarded as 
comparatively new. Here are the figures :— 


Expenditure. Acres Irrigated 

annually. 
Ajmere .. ees 160,000 36,000 
Bombay ... 560 2,500,000 85,000 
Sind A60 coo +. 1,180,000 150,000 
Bengal ... boo vs» 6,000,000 550,000 
North-west oad ..- 8,000,000 2,000,000 
Madras ... O 5,300,000 2,400,000 
Punjab: ... 6,500,000 3,000,000 


Madras, it will be seen, suows up wellhere. It has 
made large use of Native works, and has thus been 
able to recuce the average of costs. But it we add 
to the above Native canals used in Government 
schemes, the table given would be increased by many 
acces:—Burmea, 200,000; Sind, 1,000,000 and Madras 
2,500,000, making about 13,000,000, for £33,000,000, 
yielding 4 per cent netrevenue. ‘To this total must be 
added the immense extent of country everywhere but 
especially in the North-West aud in Madras, supplied 
from wells and tanks by the peopie themselves, and 
also the totals of Independent States. That all the 
outlay thua incurred is highly profitable, can hardly 
be shown in actual] figures; though we have ever 
before us the fact that without irrigation millions of 
people could not live and some millions would be 
decimated by famine every few years. Speaking broadly 
however, of the financial results shown in official 
accounts, Madras, the North-West, the Punjab and 
Sind show handaome profits in regard to irrigation ; 
Bombay figures are healthy; while in Bengal irrigation 
has been found to be the cheapest and best means of 
fighting famine, and saving the public Treasury from 
ruimous drafts in bad seasons. 

Turning now to portions of the reports for 1890 9}, 
we find that in Bombay 221,464 acres were irrigated, 
as against 230,753 in 1889-90, The decrease igs ex- 
plained as due to the exceptionally good rainfall 
during the late season, which led to a reduced de- 
mand for water. The aggregate estimated value of the 
crops irrigated was 40 laths, and the working expenses 
per acre irrigated are returned at R135, In the 
Deccan and Gujarat the net irrigable area uuder 
command was iucreased from 683,313 to 635,762 
acres. The area irrigated by all the works taken 
together was 75,901 acres, which showed a falling off 
of 10,698 acres, due to favourable rainfall. The total 
revenne realised was &4,60,813; while the working 
expenses amounted to R2,39,615. Bengal reports allude 
to retarns for Major Works as less favourable than 
in the preceding year. The large Canal Works are 
specially commented npon by the Governmont of India, 


which mentions incidentally that there is now no reason 
for further d lay in completing the Orissa project so far 
as regards detailed eanctioned estimates, but progress 
continues slow owing to the want of labour. As re- 
garde Major Works the net resu't of the year wasa loss 
of R92,995 ; while when Major aud Minorare combined, 
the uet results are shown to be, Receipts R21,70,960; 
Working Expense R20,28,238; Interest payable to the 
Government of Indis, R23,87,119; Net charge oa Pro- 
vincial revenues R22,44,49. The total outlay in Madras 
was R68,45,384; the total area charged as irri- 
gated both for first and second crops 5,514,184 acres, 
and the total irrigetiou (indirect) revenues, exclusive 
of deductions and remissions amounted to R1,38,20,535. 
The net revenue it is observed, amounte! to 695 per 
cent in the capital outlay of the works in operation ; 
and this percentage would have been 11°80 were it not 
for the Kurnool-Ouddapah canal. Taken all in all, the 
above figures cre ratisfactory; and they give but a 
faint clue to the benefits derived from the works to 
which they refer. Alihough at the present moment 
we have to say that the shadow of Distress is cast 
over India, we may ulso saftly assert that that shadow 
would be much darker and much more to be dreaded 
were it not for the steady care that has been bestowed 
upon irrigation, and the great advances that haye 
been made.—Madras Times, March 11. 
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SUVA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Annual General Meetirg of the Suva Cham- 
ber of Oommerce was held at the Suva Olub Hotel 
last Friday evening, the Chairman, Henry Marke, Esq., 
J, P. presiding. 

THE CHAIBMAN’S REPORT. 
* * * 


The total imports for 1890 amounted to £206,757 
as against £189,393 for the preceding year; being 
an increase of 8'4 per cent. 

Under the heading of exports, the value for 
1890 is set down in tbe official return ag £364,533 
as against £364,282 be'ng only an increase of £251, 
the smallness of which may be accounted for by the 
fall in price of one of the staple articles of export 
namely sugar, the diminution io value avetaging £4 
per ton; but as there was a total increase in value, 
despite the fall in p ice of one of the principal com- 
modities, it is evident that the exports of the colony 
are considerably on the increase. As regards navi- 
gation I might mention that the total foreign 
tonnage for 1890 exceeded that of the previous year 
by 26,456 tons. 

I wll now make a few comments on some of the 
products of our colony. 

TEA —This is finding favour in all quarters and it 
is greatly to be deplored that the supply is in no 
way adequate to the demand. In fact for come 
months past a considerable quantity of foreign tea 
has had to be imported by local merchants; this 
marked increase in appreciation should prove an en- 
couraging factor to producers, and it is to beshoped 
will lead to more widely extended cultivation. 

Bananas.—The export of this fruit is still increasing 
and from the large amount of fresh land being 
brought into use for the growth of bananas, it is to 
be concluded that the producers find the industry a 
profitable one, notwithstanding the many drawbacks 
they bave to contend with. 

Oopsa.—1891 having been a very favourable year 
for the growth of coconuts and as new areas are 
coming into bearing, there is every reasos to believe 
that the export of copra will be considerably in ad- 
vance of former years. 

DeEsiccarep Ooconur.—It is satisfactory to note the 
various kinds manufactured by the local companies 
are coming into larger and rapidly inereasing demand, 
so a8 to necssitate a considerable increase of plant 
from time to time. 

Topacco.—Although so far there has been no export 
of high class tobacco from Fiji, there is some reason 
tobope that the year 1893 will show superior tobacco 
both for wrapping and filling cigars, entering into 
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favourable competition with other in the mark ts of 
the world. 

Suear.— The growth of sugar-cane is considerably 
on the increase and during the past year, Jarge areas 
in a completely new district have been put under 
cultivation, this being the forerunner of sugar works 
of considerable magnitude,— F%ji Times, Feb. 3rd, 
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SCENES FROM EASTERN DRUG- 
PLANTATIONS. 


The scenes represented in the following illustra- 
tions are reproduced from Dr. Alexander T'schirch’s 
book “‘Indische Heil und Nutzpflanzen, und deren 
Cultur,” * upon which we comment in another part 
of this issue. The work contains no less than 128 
illustrations, reproduced from photographs, mostly 
taken by the author himself. The first view shows 
a cinchona-plantation in Java. The little seedlings 
in the foreground are a Succirubra nursery. When 
the time arrives to plant out the seedlings in a re- 
eular plantation two coolies carefully remove the 
covering of the young shoots, pull them out by the 
roots, taking care first to moisten the earth round 
about, so that it shall adhere to the roots, place the 
shoots on a tray, and cover them with Pisang leaves 
to protect them. T'wo other coolies carry the tray 
as quickly as possible to the plantation-ground, 
where the seedlings are at once replanted under 
European supervision. The trees in the background 
are a full-grown plantation of Cinchona Ledgeriana, 
Moens. While exploring the bark estatesin Western 
Jaya, Dr. Tschirch was disagreeably reminded that 
living among the cinchonas gives no immunity from 
fever. On one occasion he was suddenly seized with 
malaria while standing under a magnificent Ledger- 
tree in Bandong, and had to ward off the at- 
tack by swallowing compressed quinine tablets, which 
the local pharmacist obtained all the way from Ber- 
lin. The first illustration on page 309 shows the 
late Mr. B. Moens, the assistant-directer of the 
Jaya Government gardens, to whose indomitable 
perseverance the cinchona industry in that island 
owes much of its present position, reclining in the 
shade of his own cinchona-tree of the Ledger variety 
which bears his name. The plantation is a typical 
Javanese Kinatuin, or cinchona-garden. 


GRAFTING. 


Great attention has been paid in Java lately to 
the intermixture of the cinchona varieties by graft- 
ing. The first grafting experiments were made as 
far back as 1866, in Teysmann’s days. Director 
Van Gorkom afterwards deyoted much time to the 

ursuit of this mode of culture, and the present 
irector of the Government gardens, Mr. Van Ro- 
munde, believes that the grafting-process has a 
considerable future, in proof of which conviction he 
has caused it to be extensively resorted to in some 
of the gardens under his care—at Tirtasari, for in- 
stance. The grafting of the slow-growing Ledgers 
upon the strong, hardy, and quick-growing Sucetrubras 
has not, up to the present time, yielded favour- 
able results, for it is found that a considerable 
proportion of the cinchonidine of the Succirubra is 
absorbed by the Ledger-graft, which is originally 
wanting in, or but sparingly provided with, this 
alkaloid; while, contrariwise, the quinine from the 
edger passes into the parent stem, the result being 
a tree containing less quinine but more cinchoni- 
dine than the trunk, a transformation which, need- 
less to say, is not a desirable one. 

Dr. Tschirch gives some striking instances of what 
we may term this alkaloid-exchange. <A Ledger tree, 
raised from American seed, yielded 979 per cent. of 
quinine; grafted upon a Succirubra, the combination 
resulted in the production of a bark analysing only 
7°32 per cent. quinine, but also 2°77 per cent. cin- 
chonidine. Irom another Ledger, yielding in the 
natural state 11:01 per cent. quinine and no 
cinchonidine, grafting upon Succirubra produced a 

* Indische Heil und Nutzptlanzen, von Dr. Alex. 
T'schiyeh. Berlin, R. Gaertner’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
loth coyer, octayo, 223 pp., 128 lust. 80 marks, 


bark yielding 8°61 per cent. of quinine and 111 per 


eent. cinchonidine. On the other hand the succirubra 
trees become richer in quinine by grafting, the bark 
of one tree increasing its percentage from 1°5 to 
2:7 per cent., that of another from 1°5 to 1:65 per 
cent. The book contains altogether fifteen illustra- 
tions showing the cultivation and preparation of 
cinchona, while the tea-culture claims seventeen, 
coffee six, and cocoa four. 


NUX VOMICA, 


The next view shows a full-grown Strychnos tree in 
the Government Gardens at Buitenzorg, near Batavia. 
The tree is a native of Ceylon; it attains a height 
of about 30 feet, and, notwithstanding its at- 
tractive appearance in the photograph, the author 
describes it as neither imposing nor  beautiful— 
the flowers, plain, insignificant, of a yellow-green 
colour, contributing nothing to heighten the effect of 
the tree.* 

THE TAMARIND. 


The Tamariudus indica, of which the illustration 
showsa full-grown specimen ina thick plantation in 
Java isa tree of very different appearance. Neitherin 
Java nor in Ceylon isit cultivated in regular gardens 
but the beauty of its growth and the amplitude of its 
foliage have brought it into favour as a shade-giving 
tree. The tamarind appears atits bestin the season 
when it is covered with its myriads of delicate flowers 
or in the fruiting period, when thousands of long, fawn. 
coloured fruit-pods droop down from their long stalks. 
A tamarind-tree 50 or 60 feet in height is by no means 
rare but this altitudeis only attained aftermany years 
the tree being one of very slow growth. The reat 
square in Batavia, the “ Koningsplein,” is shade by 
magnificent avenues of tamarind-trees. 


BENZOIN. 


The benzoin-tree (Styrax Benzoin, Dryander)—in Ma- 
lay, ‘‘Kayoo Keminyan”—is anativeof Sumatra and 
Java. The tree grows tomoderate size—the specimen 
represented in the picture is about 40 feet high—its 
leaves, flowers, and fruit are of a plain grey colour 
which does not add to its dignity or T ean ‘A Dutch 
planter in Java has established a benzoin planta- 
tion of 70,000 trees on the northern slope of the 
Salak volcano; but, although he imported labourers 
from Sumatra on purpose, and the mode of prepar- 
ing the gum followed in Sumatra is known in all parti- 


culars, the culture does not appear to flourish very well 
in Java. 


THE NUTMEG, 


The last picture represents a group of trees i 
Government Botanical Gardéice in ree “The. Ene 
large trees to the right are nutmeg-trees (Myristica 
fragrans, Houtt.) The left part of the illustration 
shows Elettaria speciosa, some of the smaller Zingi- 
beracew. The nutmeg-tree, says Dr. Tschirch, re- 
minds the Huropean traveller of the vegetation of his 
own home more closely than almost any other tropical 
plant. Its handsome, well-proportioned stem, the 
elegant pyramid of its richly-verdured crown, the 
small leaves—all these peculiarities makes him think 
of the pear-tree of his own gardens, only that ever 
part of the nutmeg-tree branch-formation as well af 
outline, seems more beautiful and noble. The average 
height of the tree does not exceed 30 feet, or fs 
circumference from 8 to 10 feet, though in the wild 
state it grows twice or three times as high. The nutmeg- 
tree, itis true, does not shine by the magnificence Pe 
its flowers, which though abundant, and of a pleasant 
orange fragrance, are small, unobtrusive, and strikinel 
like those of the hawthorn; but its peach-sized oval 
pale yellow fruit peeps kindly through the verdure and 
the vivid red arillus glancing through the burst fruit 
and contrasting effectively with the dark brown seed. 
husk, imparts a strong and characteristic colour to 
the whole. The tree bears fruit and flowers simul- 
taneously almost all the year through.—Chemzst and 
Druggist. 


Se Ue 
* We thought the foliage of some y 
: young trees near 
Mihintale very pretty. —Ep. 7’. 4, Poe ucla 
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A CITY OF PALMS. 


Georgetown, the capital of British Guisna, may 
claim, With more right than any West Indian town, 
to be called s “ Oity of Palms.” Here, indeed, more 
than in any other place I have ever visited, do they, 
from their abundance and vigorous development, ex- 
hibit that majesty and grandeur, the story of which 
must have first won for the Order the title, ‘ Princess 
of the Vegetable Kingdom.” Whatever part we stroll, 
on every hand they appear, forming majestic avenues, 
rising at entrance gates in pairs with stately pillar-like 
columns, or scattered singly or in groups, in gardens 
or by road-sides, their pluming heads, tossing in the 
wind often a hundred feet aloft. West Indian towns, 
generally, abouod with plants, and lie, as seea from 
some elevated point embosomed in vegetation, but takiug 
a general birds eye view of this city, nothing strikes 
the observer but the forest like abundance of palms. As 
seen from any of the elevated towers the view is ex- 
ceediugly beautiful. To the back lies the Demerara 
river, which before the trade became monopolised by 
steamers, was crowded beyond any of our West Indian 
ports with shipping, and on the left the sea; while 
beneath and around, far stretching, are seen the white 
well kept, stores and houses over-shadowed and shel- 
tered by the canopy of palm foliage. Looked atin thig 
way some parts of the city that sare fully built over and 
occupied seem to be pure unbroken coconut planta- 
tions, the streets and houses bei:g hidden beneath the 
trees. Mostof the tree stems are naked but others 
are clothed from ground to crown wilh the small repent 
fig, or with bright flowered free-growing creepers. It is 
surprising that this richly tropical effect is produced by 
only two species,—Cocos nucifera, the coconut, and 
Orcodoxa oleracea, the well known cabbage palm of 
the West Indies. A few other kinds of introduced 
palms are foucd grown up in the town, but, excluding 
the public gardens, in numbers so few that they may 
be counted on the fingers of one’s hands. The coco- 
nut tree is grown only for the sake of its valuable nuts, 
aud is never planted to form an ornamental feature. 
The cabbage palm on the other hand, though of in- 
comparably less utility, is planted only for decorative 
effect, being one of the most stately and besutiful plants 
in the order. It is spontaneous here as everywhere 
that it once obtains a footing, and its prevalence ig 
probably as much due to its generative energy and 
constitutional vigour as to any particular taste on the 
part of colonists for its cultivation Demerara 
Argosy. 


IN PRAISE OF CEYLON TRA. 

Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton write to us, 
under date 23rd Feb. :— 

“The chief object of this letter is to forward the 
enclosed document which is somewhat unique, and 
the chief importance of which consists in its emanat- 
ing from one of the largest retail tradesmen in 
London. Whiteley’s shop, as youprobably know, has 
an enormous patronage amongst well-to-do classes 
in England and, therefore, the circulation of this 
document may perhaps become very wide. Should 
this be the case, it may tend to still further increase 
the popularity and the sales of Ceylon Tea, and we 
therefore bring it to your notice asa step which may 
eventually prove of some benefit to the Ceylon Tea 
Trade.”’ 

The enclosure 

AFTERNOON TEA AT 
1892. 
“ Jinglia! Tinklia !’’?’ Teacup and Spoon! 
©! the glad sound on a cold afternoon ; 
Refreshing aroma wafts all round me, ; 
While sipping ot Whiteley’s his *‘ Pure Ceylon Tea !? 


> 


igs as follows :— 
WHITELEY’S. 


Out on the pavement is nothing but snow, 
Here within Whiteley’s I feel a warm glow; 
Dainties are brought me, I sit at my ease, 
Partaking at Whiteley’s of ‘Pure Ceylon Teag !” 


All should come early, who wish to be served 
Here without waiting, no tables ‘‘ reserved”; 

In comfort you sit as long as you please, 
Knjoying at Whiteley’s his “Pure Ceylon Teas! ” 


How the wind blusters, and O! how it blows! 
Keen too it cuts through the thickest of clothes 

I feel impervious to any cold breeze, 

Refreshed go at Whiteley’s by ‘“‘ Pure Ceylon Teas!” 


“ Jinglia ! Tinklia !” Teacup and Spoon ! 

O! the glad sound on a cold afternoon! 

Nothing can equal, O! do believe me! 

The flayour of Whiteley’s own “‘ Pure Ceylon Tea |” 
L. F. 8. 

We only hope 


that Whiteley’s tea is pure 
Ceylon. 


+> 


Ir may not be generally known that a good 
substitute for tea can be obtained in the Australian 
bush. It is a glabrous climbing plant, with stem 
and branch covered with prickles. Many persong 
call it Botany Bay tea, and others sweet. tea. 
It has good medicinal properties, besides furn'shing 
a tasty andrefreshing drink.—Indian Agriculturi st, 
Feb. 27th. 

THe Market ror Cuina TEA is not so strong, 
but the prospects are no worse, in fact, at low 
prices chances are in favour of a large spring ehip- 
ping demand. In reference to next season’s business 
the position is becoming clearer, for it seems to be 
unreservedly admitted that importing must he 
carried on very differently. A general improvement 
in quality may also be looked for, and that would 
undoubtedly goa great way to reinstate the China 
article to public favour. ‘The great weight of in- 
ferior Indian and Ceylon Tea just now offering on 
the market is prejudicially affecting values, and it 
is a question whether such leaf would not be more 
advantageously prepared as brick tea. Thereis a 
largely increasing trade opening up via Tientsin in 
the north and north west of Asia, Oeylon could 
spare 15,000,000 to 20,000,00Ulb. of its increasing 
production to the benefit of all concerned.—L. and 
C. Express, Feb. 26th. 

Tue Wartte Inpustry.—Mersrs. Angus, of New 
Hanover, are going in extensively for wattle 
cultivation. Their enterprise may be said to in- 
auguratea new era in the industry, the application of 
scientific methods to the preparation for commercial 
purposes. It marks, in fact, a new departure in the 
industry, nothing of the kind having been tried 
before in South Africa or Australia. The buildings 
include a drying room, capable of drying some four 
tons of bark in some eight or ten hours, e blast of 
hot air being continually driven through the room by 
means of furnaces and a ljarge fan. In other sheds 
are the steam engine and chopping machine for cut- 
ting up the dried bark together with packing and 
storing rooms, tanks, &e., the whole arrangements 
being s0 complete that the preparation of the mate- 
rial will doubtless go on in wet or dry westher with 
the regularity of a manufactory.— Witness. 

Corrrz# at THE Srraire.—-It is satisfactory to 
know that at least one class of the community 
has benefited by the heat which most of us 
have found so trying during the past few weeks. 
We are informed that the blossoms on the coffee 
have surpassed anythicg that has been geen in 
these parts before; and that the exports of 
coffee for 1892-93 may be expected to beat the 
record. Prices also continue firm, and are likely 
to do so; the unsettled state of almost the 
whole of the South American continent making 
it impossible to obtain reliable information as to 
the probable output of that quarter of the globe. 
The tendency of belicf at the same time being 
that the prevalent uneseiness there will tend to 
disorganise labour, a consequent diminution of 
production may be looked for. We feel therefore 
that we may confidently congratulate our Eastern 
coffee planters on the future before them.—S. F. 
Press, March 5th, 
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MAT MANUFACTURE IN COCHIN. 


The following account of the history and manu- 
facture of Wadakaucherry mats has recently been 
given in a report on the Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition held at Mysore in October of last year. 

The mats are made at Wadakaucherry, a taluk of 
Cochin. They are known at the place by the simple 
name of grassmats, and are recognised elsewhere by 
the name of Palghat and Kayalapasa mats, other 
places of manufacture. Theindustry was introduced 
into Cocbinfrom Kavalapasa about forty years ago. 
At first there was but one family engaged in the 
trade, it has now increased to three, consisting in all 
of twenty souls. Both males and females are em- 
ployed in the work. The men were originally 
brought for making mats from the Sircar, and were 
provided with free quarters. Such is the short 
history of the introduction of the industry into 
Cochin. 

These mats are made, like the Palghat mats of a 
kind of sedge (Cyperus Pangorei), grown by the side 
of swamps and rivers. The sedges grow to a height 
of six feet, by one and a half inches in circum- 
feyence, and axe of a triangular shape. They are 
collected in the rainy season. The culms or stems 
are split, and the inside pith removed, and are then 
dried. Hach stem may be split into from four to eight, 
or even twelve, according to the delicay of the tex- 
ture intended. The strips are then well seasoned 
and sown into mats. Women are mostly employed 
in the collection and splitting of the stems, while 
the actual weaving is done by men. The loom used 
for the purpose is of simple construction, consisting 
of two bamboo pieces at either end, attached to 
pegs driven in the ground. The warp consists of 
twine made of country hemp, and is prcduced by the 
weavers themselves. In special cases cotton-thread 
is also used instead of twine. The process of weav- 
ing is @one by the strips of sedge being passed to 
and fro crosswise, by means of a stick with a whole 
at one end of it to which the sedge is attached. The 
warps are passed through a moveable piece of wood 
with as many holes as there may be warps, and are 
tied up to the Bamboo pieces at either end. According 
to the number and nearness of the warps the greater 
is the delicay and strength of the texture. The woof 
is made compact by means of the piece of wood 
above described. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of the Wadakau- 
cherry mats is their brilliant colour. Only four 
varieties of it can, however, be had, namely, the 
white, black, red, and yellow,; of these the last is 
the zeadiest to fade, and is obtained from a peculiar 
solution ofturmeric and cassia leaves. White is the 
natural colour of the strips when properly prepared ; 
red is obtained by boiling the strips in water contain- 
ing sapan-wood and cassia leaves; black is but a 
conyersion of red by a peculiar process of boiling 
the red strips in a solution of gall-nuts and green 
vitriol, and by subsequent soaking in a preparation 
of black clay. The difficult and dexterous portion 
of the work is the spliting and dyeing of the strips, 
the same has to be coloured with different colours, 
and this has to be done very carefully with reference 
to the size of ornamental work intended to be pro- 
duced, When one colour is being worked at, the 
rest of the strip which has to be coloured differently 
will he closely covered with the outer covering of 
the plantain tree. The process of drying snd dyeing 
the strip may take a fortnight. 

Natives use the mats as seats, and also for mat- 
tressesin the hot weather. A sort of social distinction 
is wssociated in the offer of these mats as séats, 
and amongst the vulgar, disregard of it on ceremonial 
occasions tends to foment disputes. These mats are 
also used for flooring, and are then woven to the 
size of large halls and rooms. The mats vary in 
price from 1 to 10 annas, while the superior kinds 
tetch from 15 to 25 rupees, according to quality. 

_ Experiments have beenmade with other colours be- 
sides those Ibe mentioned, but hitherto without 
success. If the industry were carried on by organ- 
ised capitalists, these experiments might perhaps be 
successfully repeated, and many other improvements 
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effected, such as facilitating the splitting of the sedge 
and keeping it compact by means of mechanical aid, 
and also relieving the weavers from the stooping they 
haye always to assume when engaged in the work. -~g 

The matsof Wadakaucherry, compared with those 
of Tinneyelly, are generally superior in colour and 
ornamental work, but are less pliable, though the 
strips are sometimes more delicate.—Journal of the 
Society of Arts. 


etal aber edger Tovey 
COMPRESSED OR TABLET THA; 


In January of the present year two samples of 
compressed or tablet tea were presented to the 
Museum by Colonel Alexander Moncrieff, .8., 
accompanied by the following letter addressed to 
Sir Joseph Hooker, 

15, Vicarage Gate, Kensington, W., 
24th January 1890. 
My dear Sir Joseph, ; 

I had almost forgotten to send you the _ speci- 
mens of “tablet tea’ which I. spoke of at the 
Athensum, but as soon as I saw it just now 
I recollected my promise, and here it is. 

My Chinese correspondent, Mr. Gardiner, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Hankow, informs me that 
this tablet tea is in-use throughout Russian Siberia. 
It is manufactured at Hankow, the larger tablet 
from common tea dust, which adheres after being 
steamed in a pudding cloth for a moment, by 
hand pressure. The quantity of the dust required 
is placed in the bag, and after being steamed, is 
poured into the wood mould, and is pressed to 
the required consistency by lever or a heavy 
mallet wielded by one of the labourers. The 
cost of the common tea dust is 3} Chinese ozs. 
silver (say, 15s.) per pecul=133 Ib. ayoirdupois. 
The cost of the manufacture, export duty, packing, 
&c. amounts to a further 15s. a pecul. The bulk 
when packed is only one-sixth of the bulk of an 
equal weight of ordinary tea as ordinarily packed. 

“The small tablet is made of the finest tea 
dust, the selection of which is made with great 
care. The original cost of this tea here is about 
84s. a pecul. It is manufactured into tablets by 
steam machinery in a steel mould. The proper 
amount of dust is poured into the mould dry without 
steaming, and the pressure brought to bear upon 
it. is two tons per tablet. Considerable care is 
required in the. manufacture and packing of: this 
tablet tea, and the cost is comparatively great. 

“Besides this tablet tea used in Russian Siberia, 
there is a pressed tea called brick tea used in 
Chinese Mongolia and Tibet. This is made of 
the whole of the leaf with stalks, and is about 
the size and shape of an ordinary brick, I have 
not seen this tea manufactured. It is made, I 
know, by Chinese in a very simple way. 

This is all the information I got with the 
spcimens.—_I_ am, &c. (Signed) A. Moncrimrr, 

Sir Joseph Hooker, k.c.s.1., res., &e. 

The manufacture of compressed tea at Hankow 
referred to in the above letter, seems to be an 
industry of considerable importance, and is fully 
detailed in an article from the Planters Gazette, 
reprinted in the Z'ca Cyclopedia issued from the 
office of the Indian Tea Gazette, Caleutta, and 
published by W. B. Whittingham & Co., 91 
Gracechurch Street, London, in 1882. Tt is ener 
stated that ‘the Oommissioner of Customs at 
Hankow reports that the importance of the brick 
tea trade is rapidly increasing, and the demand 
becoming greater than the supply. The employ- 
ment of steam machinery for pressing the bricks 
has proved in every way a great success the 
stem-pressed brick being much — better finished 
than that produced by hand, and more compact 
and firm, withstanding the difficulties of ciiait 
better, and ultimately arriving at its destination 
in Siberia little, if any, the worse for the journey 
With the old method, the bricks, from insufiicient 
pressing power, were liable to chip and crumble at 
the edges; and as great stress is laid on perfect 
appearance of the brick by the Siberians, it can be 
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easily understood that a hard, sharply defined brick. 
would at once obtain the preference. With both 
methods of manufacturing brick tea, there is a 
drawback, and a serious one—the damping of 
the dust by steam, which robs. it of all its 
fragrance. To remedy this defect, a firm has 
imported a hydraulic press, which turns out small 
corrugated cakes, weighing a quarter of a pound 
each retaining the original aroma in allits freshness.” 

It was considered very probable that the ordinary 
brick tea and the compressed tea would run side 
by side in friendly competition, the brick lreeping 
its own position for use amongst the poorer, and the 
compressed tea becoming popular amongst the better 
classes. At the time the article was written from 
which the preceding extract is made, there were 


six manufactories in Hankow, in three of which. 


boilers were used either for steaming the tea, or 
both for that purpose and furnishing power for 
pressing. The dust from which brick tea is made 
comes principally from Ningchow in Wiangsi and 
Tsung yang and Yanglout’ung in Hupeh, and varies 
both in fineness and cost according as it belongs to 
the first, second, or third crop. 

The Commissioner proceeds to state that— 

“The first operation isto sift the dust and reject 
all the sand and rubbish contained in it, usaually 
amounting to about five per cent. Itis then placed 
in a winnowing machine having three different sized 
sieves, with troughs corresponding, and passed into 
baskets. The residue, which is too coarse to 
pass any of the sieves, is taken out and trodden 
until it is reduced to the proper consistency, when 
it isplaced in iron pans over a charcoal fire until 
it is sufficiently brittle, when it is again taken 
to be winnowed, and this operation is repeated 
until it has all been sifted to the requisite degree 
of fineness. Three sizes are produced, the coarser 
ones being employed to constitute the brick, 
while the. finest dust is only used as a facing. 
The dust having been properly sifted the next 
step is to prepare it for pressing, and this is 
done by exposing it to the action of steam for 
three minutes, and it is this steaming that 
robs brick tea of its scent and flavour, and for 
which a remedy is eagerly sought. 

“The old fashioned native apparatus consists 
of six iron boilers heated by charcoal and having 
spaces above, which are fitted with rattan covers. 
When the dust is to be steamed it is spread out 
on 4 sheet of cotton cloth placed over the boiler 
and covered up; but with the improved European 
apparatus the dust is simply put into iron boxes 
and the steam there passed through them. After 
having been sufficiently steamed to make it 
adhesive, the dust is put into a strong wooden 
mould, on the movable cover of which the trade 
mark of the ‘hong’ or firm is engraved (so as 
to leave the corresponding inpression on the brick) 
and firmly wedged down. It is then pressed and 
placed. on one side for two or three hours to 
cool. Each brick should weigh one catty (13 1b.), 
and all those that do not come up to the proper 
standard of weight or are defective in any way 
are rejected and re-made. For this purpose they 
are taken to a rotatory mill, constructed of two 
heavy circular stones moved by a_ horizontal 
wooden bar and. working in a channel where 
the condemned bricks are thrown, and crushed 
as the wheels pass over them. Having again 
become dust, the operation already described 
is in all its details repeated. The hand press 
turns out 60 baskets a day with 25 per cent. 
failure bricks, while the stream press produces 80 
baskets a day, with only five per cent. of bad 
work, and the saving by the employment of tho 
improved machinery amounts to one tael a 
basket, or, according to the above stated outturn, 
eighty taels «a day, or about 20/7. The bricks 
‘nak to be correct in weight and free from 
defects are stored in the drying room for a week, 
when they are carefully wrapped, separately in 
paper, and packed in bamboo baskets containing 
64 bricks cach. Green brick tea is made in the 


same manner, but of leaf, not dust, and the bricks 
are larger, weighing two pounds and a half each, 
thirty-six going to a basket when packed for export.” 

There is a sample of hard compressed brick 
tea in the Kew Museum such as was imported in 

uantities into London from Shanghai in 1863, 
or re-exportation to Russia, the cost of which was 
6d. per pound and duty. It seems from information 
kindly furnished by Mz. Henry Tuke Mennell, ¥.1.s., 
of St. Dunstan’s Buildings, Great Tower Street, 
E.C., who presented the above-named specimen to the 
Museum, that this kind of teais not now an article 
of commerce on the London market, though it is 
still an article of regular consumption in Russia, but 
is now chiefly, if not entirely, sent overland. 

Consul Allen, reporting on the trade of Hankow 
for the year 1887, says, ‘‘The trade in Russian brick 
tea seems to increase ‘by leaps and bounds.’ The 
bricks are prepared entirely by steam machinery. 
The brick tea factories, with ther tall chimneys, 
are the most striking buildings in the Huropean 
settlement.” 

The brick tea of Tibet isan entirely different qua- 
lity oftea from the above described. The full grown 
leaves are used, andare comparatively loosely pressed 
together into blocks about 10 inches by 10 inches, 
and 4 inches thick. 

Mr. Colbourne Baber, some time British Consul at 
Chungking, described the Tibetan teapot as a wooded 
churn, in which the boiling infusion is poured through 
a strainer; a little salt is added, and some 20 
strokes applied with a dasher pierced with five holes. 
A lump of butter is then thrown in, and the com- 
pound is again churned with from 100 to 150 strokes 
administered with much precision. The tea is then 
ready for drinking. 

The use of compressed tea in this country has 
been attempted at different times, but never with 
complete success. A few years ago two companies 
were formed for working it, and at the present time 
there is a company in London which deals exclusively 
in this article, a sample of which is in the Kew 
Museums. It is claimed for this tea tliat it has many 
advantages over loose tea, the chief of which is that 
the leaves being submitted to heavy hydraulic pres- 
sure all the cells are broken, and the constituents of 
the leaf more easily extracted by the boiling water 
thus effectng a considerable saying in quantity 
required for use. Its great advantages over loose tea 
however would scem to be its more portable character, 
and inthe case of long sea voyages, or for use in 
expeditions, the reduction of its bulk to one-third. 

The compression of tea into blocks further, it 
is said, constiutes a real and important improve- 
ment in the treatment of tea. These blocks weigh 
a quarter of a pound each, and are subdivided into 
ounces, half ounces, and quarter ounces; this 
insures exactitude in measuring, and sayes the trouble, 
waste, and uncertainty of measuring by spoonfuls. 
It also ensures uniformity in the strength of the 
infusion. By compression it is claimed that the 
aromatic properties of the leaf are retained for a 
much longer period, and that it is better preseryed 
from damp and climatic changes——Kew Bulletin. 


eee 


THE CORK INDUSTRY IN SPAIN. 


The cork tree is found in Spain in great abun- 
dance in the provinces of Gerona, Carceres, and An- 
dalusia, especially in the provinces of Huelyas, 
Seville, and Cadiz, and, although in less quantity, 
in the provinces of Cuidad Real, Malaga, Cordoba, 
Toledo, and some others. The United States Con- 
stl at Barcelona says that, according to a calcula- 
tion male by the administration of forests, the ex- 
tent of cork forests in Spain is about 255,000 
hectares (hectare=2'47 acres), distributed as follows: 
—80,000 in the province of Gerona, 45,000 in Huelvas, 
$2,500 in Carceres 28,000 in Seville, 20,000 in Cadiz, 
11,500 in Ouidad Real, and 9,500 in Cordoba. In 
the localities exposed to the north the cork is better 
than in those exposed to the south, and it is seldom 
found in calcareous soil, preferring always that o 
the felspar, this being found principally in the pro 
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vince of Gerona. It grows and develops in ground 
of very little depth, and sometimes in very stony 
ground. The leaves of the cork tree are oval-oblong 
or elongated oval, frequently toothed, and the teeth 
jagged; length, from three to five centimetres, and 
width from one and a half to two. The roots are 
strong, and spread considerably, and are frequently 
to be seen on the surface of the ground. It some- 
times happens that the portion of root exposed to 
the air produces cork, while that which is buried 
produces scarcely any. The most common practice 
is to cultivate the plant by sowing, which is frequetly 
done, especially in ground somewhat manured, 
making alternate furrows with vines. Up to their 
twentieth or twenty-fifth year the ground is culti- 
vated as if it were a vineyard, rooting up at that 
age the vines on account of producing less fruit, 
and also on account of the cork trees ‘being fairly 
grown up, and no longer requiring the shelter of 
the vines. The barking of the cork may be effected 
when the plant has acquired sufficient strength to 
resist the operation, and the time chosen for this 
operation is in the summer. The cork of the first 
barking is called corcho bornio, bornizo or virgin, and 
is not fit for making corks. The cork taken after 
the first barking is called pelas, or secondary cork. 
The method employed in Spain for this operation 
consists in the total barking of the trunk, and not 
partial barking, or barking one part of the year and 
the remainder three, four, or five years later. In 
proportion as the cork is taken from the tree it is 
removed and piled up in heaps. Sometimes the cork 
is cooked in the woods, but at other times this oper- 
ation is effected in the cauldrons that exist in the 
cork factory. The slabs remain in boiling water 
during the space of one hour, this operation causing 
an increase of thickness (generally of one-fourth to 
one-fifth), elasticity of the cork, and dissolution of 
tannin and other substances. The cauldrons in which 
the cork is boiled are of copper, and are either 
cylindrical or rectangular. The boiling of the cork 
can also be effected by steam, for whlch purpose it 
is introduced into a wooden box lined on the inside 
with copper or zinc, which is filled with water and 
steam injected therein. The steaming of cork some- 
times hardens it and makes it brittle. The loss of 
weight produced by boiling the cork varies between 
twelve and forty per cent. In making corks it is 
necessary to take away the hard crust or raspa, for 
which purpose a tool is used with a short handle 
and curved blade, called doladera, raspador, ox raspeta. 
A workman can scrape from two to three square 
metres of cork daily, and the loss in weight of the 
cork by scraping is from twenty to thirty per cent. 
Scraping machines are also used, two systems being 
employed, the Besson and Tousseau. The former, 
propelled by steam, consists principally of horizontal 
spindles, supplied with comb-like teeth, and tur- 
ning with great velocity, at the rate of nine hundred 
revolutions a minute. The Tousseau scraper attacks 
the cork by the means of a vertical iron shaft, 
carrying several knives, whose edges are also vertical, 
and by the rotary movement of the shaft, giving 
fourteen hundred turns a minute, work like a brush. 
This machine is simpler than the Besson, and the 
slabs suffer less damage when worked by inexperi- 
enced workmen. Before cuttting the slabs in strips 
they are cooked for about half an hour, so as to 
facilitate the cutting, and piled up soon after in a 
damp place, so as to preserve the softness until 
ready to operate upon. The slabs are divided into 
three strips (rebanadas), the width of which is equal 
to the length of the corks, and in such a way that 
if the cork be placed in the position occupied by the 
slab on the tree they would have their fibres running 
alike. The workmen obtain or cut the strips by 
means of a knife with flat surface and curved edge, 
called cuchilla de vebanar. The strips are then made 
into squares by means of the cuchilla. They then 
have the edges cut, and thus prepared they are 
ready to be made into corks, This and the preced- 
ing operation are the most difficult of the cork in- 
dustry, requiring great intelligence if the slabs and 
strips axe to be eut to the best advantage. In the 
menufacture of the corks, the squares made into 


octagons first pass into the hands of the workman 
who is furnished with a knife composed of two pieces 
one of them similar to an ordinary knife and the 
other a blade, the edges of which fits into the first. 
Consul Schench says that only by seeing is it pos- 
sible to form an idea of the rapidity with which 
these men take hold of a square and from it make 
a cork—they hold the knife by a small iron catch 
to the table in front of them, and giving to the 
square a circular movement, the result is that the 
cork is made in a few seconds. The squares are 
usually boiled for about a quarter of an hour, they 
are then deposited in a cool place, and four or five 
days after they are sorted and kept damp until re- 
quired. The amount which the workmen receive for 
cutting 1,000 corks varies from 0°75 to 4 pesetas, ac- 
cording to the kindof workmen (the peseta is equi- 
valent to about 93d.). Different systems of machinery 
are employed to make corks, and all consist, at the 
base, of a knife, the blade of which is placed hori- 
zontally, joined generally to a piece of wood, and to 
which a back and forward movement is given similar 
to that of a carpenter’s plane. In moving, the knife 
turns the square cork, which being attacked by the 
knife takes off a strip of cork, more or less thick, 
according to the distance from the axle of the cork 
and the edge of the knife. If these are parallel, 
the result is the cork is cylindrical, and if it is not 
it becomes conical. The corkmaker or workman has 
a large basket or several of them in which he 
places the corks according to size or quality, but 
this first classification is not sufficient, and the corks 
are placed upon a table, the back part of which is 
furnished with boxes, the front part of which are 
open to the operator. To classify the corks accord- 
ing to size, they also employ wooden boxes, the 
bottoms of which can be taken out or put in, haying 
a kind of grating of wood somewhat resembling 
venetian blinds. ‘The boxes are suspended by ropes 
to the ceiling, and the workman gives it a swing 
backwards and forwards, by which the smaller corks 
drop out at the bottom. With this apparatus worked 
by one man, 100,000 corks are classified for their size 
in one day. The corks are washed in a solution of 
oxalic acid or bioxalate of potash. Assoon as washed 
they are placed out to dry gradually in the shade, 
in order to enable them to retain the silky gloss 
which the cork has when it isdamp. For packing, 
30,000 corks constitute what is called a bale. For 
South America and Oceania, bales consisting of 5,000 
to 10,000 corks are made, and for England the sacks 
or bales are made to contain 100 gross or 14,400 
corks for those of the larger size, and 150 gross for 
those of smaller dimensions. The greatest number 
of corks are manufactured in the province of Gerona, 
and the most important towns engaged in the in- 
dustry are San Filieu de Guixols, Palafrugell, and 
Cassa de la Selva. The number of workmen engaged 
in the cork industry in Spain is said to be not less 
than 12,000.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


——_—_—__»—_——________ 
COAL AND IRON IN_ INDIA. 


The recent news from home about the serious strike 
in the coal trado may have a most important bearing 
on these products of the East. It is often forgotteu 
that the Indian Government is probably the largest 
owner of these two pillars of prosperity in the civilised 
world. There are thirty thousand square miles of 
coal strata in India, the corresponding area in England 
is less than twelve thousand, and, says Philips, all the 
European fields do not contain as much coal as the 
coal measures of Great Britain. In the United States 
and China aloze there are, it is believed, coalfields 
surpassing those of India and Eogland in area and 
value. England has been using up her coal recently 
to the extent of about one hundred and fifty million 
tons per annum, the outturn having increased from 
sixty-four millions in 1855, and the export having 
more then trebled in twenty-three yeare. Such being 
the rather alarming situation, in 1868 a committee}was 
held to discuss the exhaustion of our coal beds and 
the probable duration of our remaining SUPPlipgg, 
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Opinions differed, Professor Jeovns and others held, if 
we remember right, that in all probability our cheap 
coal would be exhausted within a hundred years, 
while owing to panic or combination among owners 
or workmen, there might be at any time an ap- 
preciation of coal and iron which would drive the 
English consumer to foreign sources of supply, and be 
ruinous to much of our industrial supremacy. It was 
believed in 1868 by those who took a sanguine view, 
that the consumption of our coal would not exceed 
ghe amount to which it had then risen, exactly one 
hundred millions of tons, because it was supposed 
that by hot blast, smoke consumption, close-topped 
iron furnaces and other appliances, we would econo- 
mise to such degree, that the increased con- 
sumption and export would be more than balanced. 
As we haveseen this prophecy was not verified: the 
outturn rose above fifty per cent in a few years, and 
England now stands face to face with the apparent 
certainty that all the good coal within two thousand 
feet of the surface of her soil will be exhausted during 
the lives of thousands who bave been already born. 
As was prophesied, there have been several notable 
appreciations of coal and iron; in 1878 steel rails rose 
to £15 10s per ton, having since been as low as £4 
10s. This was due to temporary causes, but the last 
news, from home seems to point to a determination on 
the part of both mssgters and workmen, that the 
public must in future pay much higher than present 
prices for coal and iron. There is nothing in the 
general state of trade to warrant the reduction of 
wages which the masters have found necessary; there 
is no strike for eight hours’ play and eight shillingsa 
day; there is no grasping at better standards of 
comfort and living; we see nothing but the inevitable 
and long foreseen result of unlimited production and 
consumption of iron and coal, both having been ac- 
celerated in # high degree by our system of free trade. 

It is desirable then to consider what can be done in 
the Eastern dominions of the Crown to reduce the 
balance which seems as if it were about to incline 
seriously against us. The inquiry is still more inter- 
esting, because during the present year Government 
will commence the manufacture of steel shells at Cossi- 
pore, and itis hoped that more general and extensive 
operations will be undertaken when satisfactory results 
are shown in oneitem. The advantages which India pos- 
sesses over England or Germany in iron metallurgy are 
notable. First, there is an abundance of the finest ores, 
such as are absolutely required for the Bessemer mauu- 
facture, which for years past has sent into the world 
annually above three million of tons of steel. If again 
we wish to apply the basic process apd consume the 
phosphoin ores which are also plentiful, dolomite is 
abundant in India—witness the marble rocks of Jub- 
bulpore—while it is scarce and expensive in England. 
It is wellknown at home that pure iron ores contain- 
ing up to 97 per cent of ferrioxide abound in India, 
To discredit them interested or ignorant parties have 
got up the cry that there is no good lime in India. 
The standard work on steel-making Mr. Jeans published 
as late as 1880, contains the information that India 
suffers from a want of lime, though many years before 
that date analysis had proved that limestone of unsur- 
passed purity covered thousands of square miles round 
Satna and Katni. We are also told that firebrick clay is 
wanting, though Mr. Hughes found abundant supplies 
near Jubbulpore, and an English firm has recently 


made firebricks from the olays beside the — rail- 
way station. Iron is manufactured at a cost of 
£14 per ton in Kamaon, says Mr. Joans; but the 


Government Geologist reports the cost of making 
steel in 1888 to be R2 per maund, or £3-12 per ton 
at present rate of exchange. If such results are 
achieved without the uses of hot blast, or of per- 
manent furnaces with apparatus of the most primeval 
type, what may we not expect from tbe adoption of 
modern improvements? Itis true that the best coal 
is yet wanting in India, on the othor hand, the best 
charcoal and weod abound, and are a waste product, 
The jnngle fires in 16,000 square miles of Government 
forest consume timber which is useless for construction, 
yhioh now vanishes in smoke and ashes, but which 


might be utilised to turn the iron ores into steel rails, 
steam engines, and a hundred items required alike in 
industry and in war. 

Derudation is dreaded by forest authorities who 
possibly are ignorant that in even inferior furnaces 
one ton cf iron is produced by the consumption of 
thirleen huadredweight of charcoal. Charcoal may be 
made from inferior woods, such as Boswellia and 
Sterculia, or from crooked and worm-eaten boles ; in 
fact the wisest forester admits that ironsmeltiug and 
forest conservancy may co-operate to their mutual 
advantege when reboisment is fostered by heavy rain- 
fall, With all these advantages and a falling rupee, 
how happens it that slthoughsteel-making by the Bes- 
semer system was taken up in India in 1861, the pro- 
jest was nipped in the bud, avd for thirty years no 
steel has been made here by European methods ? How 
is it also that iron smelting has failed in Kumaon and 
Porto Novo, while it has succeeded in Barakur ? The 
answer to these questions must be deferred to another 
occasion. It may be noted, finally, that charcoal ig 
still largely used for the production of the finest 
qualities of steel and ironin Sweden and the United 
States, where forest reproduction is much slower, and 
labour far more costly than in India. The finest 
qualities ofsteelare those which State railways and 
arsenals demand in annually increasing quantities, 
Strangeto say we import ores or iron from Sweden, 
Algiers and Bilbao. We actnally coustruct lengthy 
railways solely for ore carriage, we turn these imported 
ores into steel by the aid of coal, of which our supplies 
are threatened with extinction, and then send the 
finished article to Allahabad or Agra, paying thirty 
shillings per ton for carriage alone, while all the 
materials for steel manufacture exist actually under the 
railways which carry the costly foreign product. Soon 
we trust Bessemer Converters will be seen operating 
on Indian ores again : no royalties are row required ; 
hundreds of millions have been added to the world’s 
wealth by blowing air bubbles into big iron pots. 
India should now realise these marvels, and share in 
the gains.—Pioneer. 


a= ee 
TOE TEA INDUSTRY. 


On the 3rd instant the last of the Indian tea 
crop, 1891, virtually passed the hammer, and before 
entering on the prospects of 1892 a retrospect 
may be desirable. The averages realised during 
the past season, as the reports of the varioug 
companies now, appearing in out columns prove, 
have been little short of disastrous, and better quality 
must be the aim. A casual survey of the reports seem, 
in our opinion, to evade the real issue, which is nothing 
more nor less than over-production both here and in 
Oeylon, and the inevitable result must be the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The averages must surely open 
the eyes of proprictors to the fact that to sell tea 
at five annas per lb., and even lower, which costs 
more to produce, can only result in liquidation. The 
various reports teem with the promise that every 
attention will be paid to manufacfure in the future, 
as if it had been neglected in the past, and then 
hopeful results appear in print about 1892--“ a superior 
class of tea will be produced, or an_ entire 
chazge in the management will be a necessity.” 
In the face of the annual depreciation in the 
London market, and a further annual inorease 
in outturn, we venture to think that a prediction 
of this sort is purely delusive. The great question 
that presents itself is, have we reached the lowest 
point of economy in the cost of protection, or is there 
any step yet to be taken? 

Machinery has effected much in that respect, but, on 
the other hand, the brain of the inventor has involved 
an outlay that seems to be endless, and no sooner is 
one machine pronounced the acme of perfection than 
forthwith zomes another that is predicted to perform 
double the work at less cost. It therefore strikes us 
that the expense of local management and ‘supervision 
is far beyond actual requirements, and in this direction 
and the amalgamation of neighbouring properties must 
we look infuture fox further economy; and in advan: 
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cing this opinion we are guided in a great measure by 
what is called the labour difficulty. Only a sbort time 
ago the ‘Magistrate in one of the recruiting Districts 
drew asketch which was doubtless slightly the outcome 
of imagination. At the same time it conveyed much 
truth, namely, ten sirdars or recruiting agents stalking 
one coolie asa recruit, and these ten sirdars represen> 
ted ten different gardens within a ring fence of about 
20 miles. If, on no other grounds, this alone to us 
secms conclusive proof that the labour difficulty is 
much in the planters and agents’ own hands, Combi- 
nation of planters and agents has been tried time after 
time, but either theic interests are so couflicting, or 
their jealousies so great, that it his hitherto proved a 
failure, Shareholders are impassive ; many of them 
have so long been accustomed to no return on their 
investments, that all efforts in that direction seem to be 
hopeless. 

The only chance of effecting the further economy 
we have suggested is by a few resolute men who 
are deeply interested in the tea industry acting as a 
committee and formulating o series of schemes that 
by amalgamation will show a sensiblo decrease in 
the cost of production, and thus aim a great blow 
at one of the present curses of tea gardens, the cost 
of either imported or what is called free labour. 
Then it msy be hoped that the difference between 
the cost of production and the value received for 
the manufactured article will show a margin com- 
mensurate with the outlay involved. It is with pro- 
found regret that we read in many of the reports 
that so much of the present misfortune that has 
fallen on the tea industry is laid at the doors of the 
uvfortunate managers. Only those who have actually 
undergone the hardships, anxiety, and solitude ofa 
planter’s life can form an idea of what such an 
existence is, and, considering the emall pay that they 
receive, and in most cases how much their emoluments 
depend on their exertions, it is not in that direction 
and by offering them up as the principal scapegoats 
that shareholders and proprietors must depend in 
future for some return on tseir money invested. 
Our advice, therefore, is to unite, and thus force 
down the cost of production by the saving in Huropean 
supervision ond the present reckless and expensive 
process of scrambling tor labour.— Correspondent of the 
“ Englishman.” 


—_—$_—_——__—_———- 
CINCHONA IN MADRAS. 

No industry in India has presented so many features 
of doubt and uncertainty as the cultivation of cinchona 
Thirty years have elapsed since Mr. Markham advised 
and directed the introduction of this South American 
tree into the Nilgiris, and Mr. McIvor gave practical 
effect to his advice and instructions, and yet the ques— 
tions anxiously discussed at the present are of an ini- 
tiatory character—what are the best varieties to grow, 
how to grow them, and in what manner is the harvest 
to be gathered and placed upon the market ? This un- 
certainty is all the more singular because cinchona 
planting is carried on by a fairly intelligent body of 
Englishmen and bythe Government, which makes a 
speciality of the subject, employing highly trained ex- 
perts to watchits progress and record the results of 
investigations in the field, the factory, and the labora- 
tory. ‘Thirty years may not seem a very long time 
for the conduct of a State undertaking ; but for an 
eaperimentit isa fairly reasonable period, that ought 
to produce decisive results of one kind or another, 
encouraging or discouraging. With such adyan- 
tages as have been enumerated, we have not advanced 
beyond the threshhold of enquiry, and notwithstand- 
ing the great uncertainty on important matters, the 
cultivation, most unusual as it is, has advanced with 
vapid strides, and a vast area has become covered with 
a tree of which the growers know really very little. 

The Madras Mail and the Madras Times had o 
résumé of the annual report on the Nilgiri plantation 
for 1890-91 with some commonplace observatious 
thereon. It is true that, in maintaining its cinchona 
plantations, Government is doing for the planter what 
individual effort, or, for the matter of that, corporate 
effort, could nof acogmplish—namely, the investiga- 


tion of the uumerous problems and difficulties that 
have to be solved and overcome by the successful 
cinchona planter. Our present object is rather to 
dwell upon a few points of interest to the cinchona 
planter, which the labours of the Director and the 
Quinologist in the past have made prominent. From a 
number of experiments conducted on the Nilgiri planta- 
tious there is little room to doubt that the best variety 
of cinchona for the Hills is the Jagnifolia. It is the 
hardiest and quickest-growing ofall the varieties, attain- 
ing to a considerable size comparatively, and forming 
thick bark rich in alkaloidal value. A recent analysis 
of the bark of the Santa Fé—to which Mr. Cross 
devoted attention when he was in India—shows it to 
be hardly inferior to C. Oficinalis in quinine, and 
much superior to C. succirubra. Like the IMZicrantha, 
there was an utter absence of quinidiue intbe bark, 
a constituent present in all cinchonas. ‘he carthagina, 
it acems, is worthlesson the Nilgrie. It was imported 
originally oa an analysis of the Jlagdalena, but it ia 
possible the latter never reached this country. Ana- 
lyces both in Madras and in Bongal prove it to be 
entirely deficient in quinine. Mr. Hooper’s enquiries 
into the constituents of the bark of the Verde and 
the Joradu, two valuable varieties of the calisaya, 
lead him to predict a grand future for these 
kinds. Some seeds were obtained many years 
ago for Government from Bolivia, and plants raised 
from them on the Nilgiris and at Darjeeling. 
The elevation ot the Nilgiris appears to be inimi- 
cal, but they have thriven well in Wynaad at 3,000 feet 
above sea level. A specimen of the Verde six years old, 
grown in the Wynaad, yielded seven per cent of sul- 
phate of quinine, and more recent analyses confirm this 
excellent result. With such a high percentage the 
Verde 18 almost better than the Ledgeriana, and deser- 
ving of extensive propagation. The experiments con- 
ducted on the Madras plantations with manure are 
particularly interesting and tend. to show that suit- 
able materials produce decided!y profitable results, It 
has been found that manures act more energetically on 
young trees than on old ones, and that the larger 
outturn of bark is from the faster-growing varieties, 
like the suwecirubras, the ledgers, and hybrids 
and not from the slow ones as the officinalis, 
Cattle manure proved tobe the most powerful fertilizer, 
raising the yield of quinine by about 50 per cent over 
that of unmanured trees, Lime, and limeand cattle 
manure mixed, were the next best, increasing the 
quinine by 20 per cent, Woodashes the least stimue 
lating,—only increasing the sulphate by teu per cent. 
Poonac was tested as a manure, firstly, six mouths 
afte: application, and next twelve months after. 
In both cases there was benefit—in the latter to 
the extent of 22 per cent. In this experiment a 
singular effeot was noted--the poonac reduced the 
quantity of cinchoninc, the least valuable constituent 
of the bark, Fish manure applied for a consider 
able time proved to be as valuable as cattl. 
manure, causing an increase of quite 50 per cenet 
of quinine. Bone used with cattle manure produced an. 
increase of 30 per cent, and bone alone 28 per cent 
—Indian Agriculturist, Feb. 20th. 
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Sovrn Sza Arrowroort|is the product of acca 
pinnatijida, Forst. This is a perennial herbaceous 
plant, with a tuberous root, As a source of 
arrowroot the plant is of great value. The tubers 
when fresh resemble new potatoes, and contain a 
groat deal of starch. Tacoa arrowroot is preferable 
to any other in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea, 
—Chemist and Druggist. 

Bananas seem to have been imported in great 
quantities into Wngland this year. Of all the vege- 
tables which furnish food to man this fruit is the 
most prolific. A single cluster often contains from 
160 to 180 pods, and weighs from 60lb, to 80lb. 
Humboldt saysthat a piece of land of 120 square 
yards will produce 4,000lb. weight of fruit, while 
the same area will rarely produce more than 30lb. 
weight of wheat or 80lb, of potatoos.—rincess} 
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ESTIMATES OF THE TEA CROPS. 


It ig satisfactory to learn that Mr. Roberts, of 
Messrs. S. Rucker and Co., whose views as to 
the position occupied by our teas in the London 
market have been s0 repeatedly verified, hss 
expressed the opinion that whatever the outcome 
of this year's crop may prove to be, whether in 
excess of or below the estimates made by ourselves, 
it is not likely to affect prices to be obtained for our 
teas. Several years ago, our readers will remember, 
Mr. Roberts told our London correspondent that, 
even if the time came when Oeylon should export 
80 million, or even 100 million, pounds of its tea, 
an adequate market could be found for it. Indeed Mr. 
Roberts, whilenaming those figures, stated that, so 
far as he as an expert could foresee, there need 
be necessarily nec limitation to the export. The 
sole effect of this, whatever its amount might 
be, would, in his judgment, be the displacement 
of a similar amount of China tea. To such a 
view, it appears, he still adheres; and his former 
prophesying has hitherto been so entirely justified 
by results, that we must perforce feel bound 
to attach great weight to his opinion. Ohina 
tea is, as Mr. Roberts predicted it must 
be, succumbing year after year as _ the 
result to the production of this island hay- 
ing been placed in annually increasing quantity 
upon the London market, and although the assur- 
ance derived from this fact could not justify us in 
abstaining from making every exertion to open 
up new sources of consumption, we may take it 
for granted, we think, that up to the utmost 
limits of the capacity for tea-growing in Ceylon 
means may be found for its prefitable disposal. 
We learn that Mr. J. L. Shand, who, during his 
late stay in Ceylon, has been actively engaged in 
visiting our upcountry estates, has written that 
he believes our export of tea for the year now 
current will be barely up to 74 million pouuds, 
That gentleman has further written, we under- 
stand, that he has seen many fields, the bushes 
on which haye shown unmistakable symptoms of 
haying suffered from over-plucking ; and he augurs 
from this that, unless more discretion be exer- 
cised, many gardens that have hitherto snnually 
yielded large crops must gradually show & great 
falling-off in their production. We have little doubt 
that in this opinion Mr. Shand will be supported 
by many other experienced planters. Bushes that 
have never been allowed any chance of attaining 
a certain amount of maturity for their leaves 
that have been constantly stimulated towards re- 
production of bud by denying to their sap its 
natural outlet must, like all 
of growth, suffer ere long, and must need 
a period of rest for recuperation. The fact stated 
by Mr. Shand might perhaps well account for 
the difference between the estimate first made by 
ourselves and that his late experience compels 
him to adopt. If we had heard of Mr. Shand’s 
figures without the assurance given us by Mr, 
Roberts, we think it might have been justifiable 
to assume that his reduced estimate would have 
been one upon which our planters and others 
interested in tea might be congratulated. But Mr. 
Roberts tells us tbat if our or'ginal estimate had 
been likely of fulfilment we need not to have 
feared from the fact that any lowering of prices 
obtainable for Ceylon teas would result, Ag it is 
we believe we may look upon the igsue to this 
year’s operations, whatever it may be, with almost 
entire indifference. Of late many alarmist pre- 
dictions have found utterance as to the probable 
consequences of our greatly increased production, 
and there are many who with ourselves have 
attached an importance to them which we now 


forced forms. 


hardjy think they can be said to deserve. It 
must, at all evente, be some time yet before our 
exports can rise to the figure of 100 million 
pounds, at which it may be that Mr. Roberts 
would feel disposed to reconsider his present de- 
cision respecting this matter; and we fully 
adopt his view that until that figure of expors be 
reached we may regard the extension of tea 
cultivation in this island with a satisfied calmness. 
This is, however, but one light in which to regard 
the facts communicated to us. The second in 
which these may be viewed is of importance as 
regards the financial prospects before our planters. 
If the tea bushes are to be weakened by a course 
of overplucking systeraatically pursued, it is possible 
that it will be found that planters will have to 
face a large destruction of trees on their estates. 
They will in fact find that they have ‘killed the 
goose that laid the golden cggs,’ and they will 
have to lie by to await the attainment to maturity 
of new trees put in to take the place of those which 
have been killed by persistence in an unwise course. 
Aud it may well be assumed, we think, that for 
recent largely increased exports this system of 
over-plucking has been largely responsible. It will 
be well, perhaps, if the diminished estimate of 
yield made by Mr. Shand opens the eyes of all of 
us to check the prosperity of our planting 
enterprise is likely to receive by persistence in 
a course which in the long run must, as it seems 
to us, prove very uneconomical. It will be better 
that we should be contented with lighter returns 
from our estates than that weshould find ourselves 
compelled to in many cases lie by for several 
years to obviate the effect of excessive plucking 
in the consequent destruction of our trees, 


—————- — -—- — 
SCIENTIFIC THETOTALISM. 


{The following is a specimen of the extravagant 
nonsense in which others besides Sir Andrew Clarke 
indulge. Tea is valuable as a food as well as a 
non-alcoholic stimulant, The use of tes has greatly 
increased the value of life and even its abuse is not 
to be compared for a moment to the ravages of 
aleobol.—Ep. 7’. A.] 

In the current number of the Australasian Medica 
Gazette, Dr. J. Murray-Gibbes, of Boort, Victoria, ha® 
an interesting paper on what he calls ‘“ Scientific 
Teetotalism.’ After admitting that the teetotallers 
are right in saying that alcohol in fermented liquors 
is injurious to the body, he proceeds to ask whether 
teetotalism as carried out now is advantageous to the 
human race and how it is carried out. 

“Tt is a total abstinence from alchoholic stimu- 
lants. But are these the only stimulants consumed 
now-a-days? By nomeans so, for in no period of the 
world’s history has the consumption of stimulants 
been so prevalent as at the present moment. But it 
may be said, how can this be when teetotallers who 
now muster by the thousand, never touch stimulants ? 
Don’t they? Why they consume as much, or even 
more stimulants than the non-abstainers, for instead of 
taking them in the form of alcohol they take them as 
tea and coffee, for thein or caffeinis as strong a 
stimulant as alcohol.* They have simply substituted 
one form of stimulant for another. Tea and coffee 
rapidly spread over Europe when it was first intro- 
duced in the seventeenth century, because it 
acted as a substitute for fermented beverages, in 
that the tannic acid in it delays the digestion of 
nitrogenous substances. Thein is a pure stimulant 
to the neryous system, only it acts in a more subtle 
way. With alcohol you see most of the effects at 
once, but with thein it is different, for it acts like 
a most insidious poison. There isa certain balance 
in the power of the nervous system, for if it is over- 
stimulated it afterwards suffers from a subsequent 
exhaustion which we see in nervous irritability, 
atonic dyspepsia, neuralgia, decayed teeth, consti- 


“* A blatant falschood.—Ep. 7. ds el 
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adulthood. Having given some of the evil effects of 
thein, it is only right that I should give some of 
its good effects. hein has developed the brain 
power of our race, as is seen in the wonderful ad- 
vance of inyentive power. It has raised the animal 
man into the brain man. The crave for education 
is a consequence of a stimulating power developing 
the brain, but the question is whether this sudden 
foreing ahead of man’s neryous system is for his 
ermanent advantage. Is the Australian, who 
fends the list of nations who drink tea, which 
nature has compelled him to do in consequence 
of the large quantity of meat he eats, gaining 
by this hothouse forcing of his nervous system ina 
hot climate like ours? I say certainly not, for of all 
Australian vices I look on the one which is most 
likely to permanently injure his constitution, or rather 
the constitutions of his children, is his tea-drinking 
habits. My answer, then, to this question—Is_ tee- 
totalism as now carried out, advantageous to the 
human race? must bein the negative, for with the 
non-abstainers who drink tea largely the alcohol they 
take in a measure counteracts the injurious effects of 
thein.’’* 

The doctor contends that ‘‘ we should eat less meat 
and more vegetables, especially fruit, and then we 
should not require the amount of stimulants now con- 
sumed by the teetotal and non-teetotal members of 
the community, andthe future race will have a better 
prospect before it, for there are already signs of de- 
generation in our race. The degeneration of a race 
commences withits female members, in that at first 
they cannot nourish their little ones, and then they 
have very small families. The first of these failings we 
notice amongst us. Woman’s brains are being stimu- 
lated too much by thein, consequently she may become 
highly developed at the expense of her usefulness. 
In conelusion I am of opinion that teetotalism as at 
present carried on is useless for State purposes, for I 
consider that a race of people imbibing tea largely 
without fermented beverages would suffer the same 
fate as some of the vegetarian colonies, for it 
might answer with the parents but it would be death 
to their children. The race would wear out owing 
to nerve exhaustion. The above are the thoughts of 
one who has been an almost lifelong teetotaler. Tea, 
coffee, cocoa, tobacco, fermented drinks have all their 
usefulness, and when taken in moderation may not 
do harm any more than meat, vegetables and fruit. 
But they must be taken in reason, and then they 
are not harmful. Virtue carried to excess becomes 
irksome to others, and so it is withall things. Tea 
plays havoc with our food ferments—nature’s guardians 
of our bodies agsinst disease. We live in an age of 
stimulants—an age of excitement—and we demand 
impossibilities. We have discovered a few things 
and get disgusted at not knowing all things. We 
expect the microscope to tell us everything about 
the causes of disease, yet are toolazy to analyse the 
blood during the different stages of disease, but listen 
with mouth wide open to everyone who says he has 
discovered the cause of this or that disease, when 
in reality no single microbe has been so far proved 
to cause any one disease. Pasteur, the chemist, is 
the only man who has told us anything positive, 
and the chemist we must depend on, at least so 
says my brother, Heneage Gibbes, in his latest work 
on ‘* Morbid Histology’, just published. The Russians 
place a slice of lemon in their tea, which must 
strengthen its power of delaying the digestion of 
food,and in the Black country the men add salt to 
their beer. Tea is poison to anyone with a consump- 
tive tendency.”’—Sydney Daily Telegraph, Feb. 20th. 
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CULTURE OF INDIARUBBER TREES. 


My. H. Crist, of Bale, Switzerland, writing on the 
above subject in Garden and Forest, says:—It is, 
perhaps, worth while to call attention to the ease with 
which that beautiful tree ean be propagated for 
cuttings. As is well known, it is only necessary to 
take a piece of a branch and insert it into moist sand 


® Fancy 2 man daring to talk of alcohol correoting the 
elfowts of theine!—Ep, 7, a, 


and to protect the cutting with a bell-glass to secure 
a rooted plant ; but it isless well-known, perhaps, that 
the last articulation of the branch is capable of making 
roots much more quickly and readily than those lower 
down. Mr. Gamble, inspector of the forests of Madras, 
in South India, tells me that when they desire, in his dis- 
trict, to make plantations of this valuable tree, workmen 
always take the end of a branch with a single leaf for 
the cutting, as experience has shown that this is the 
way to obtain plants quickly and surely, and I believe 
that horticulturists would do well to follow this plan 
always in propagating Picws elastica. 

This tree, by the way, does not demand a real 
tropical climate. On the contrary, in flourishes outside 
the tropics in regions where snow falls sometimes and 
which experience several degrees of frost. I have 
seen in the beautiful garden of Hamah, near Algiers, 
specimens of Ficus elastica, and of its relative, I’. 
Roxburghi, as large as our large forest trees, casting a 
shade blacker and thicker than I have ever’ seen 
before. Generally, the genus Jicus is hardy and easy 
to acclimatise. 

Ficus australis succeeds admirably in Algiers, and 
F. Benjamina is used in the same city as.a shade tree 
in the suburb of Mustapha. There is a large specimen 
of Ficus australis, alveady old, on the Italian Riviera at 
Mentone, which, protected on the north by a house, 
forms a superb mass of dark green foliage; and at 
Cadiz there is a handsome avenue of large fig-trees, 
with small leaves, not far from the Botanic Garden. 
These are trees two feet or more in diameter of trunk, 
with thick spreading heads. There are often severe 
frosts, however, in all these regions. 

With regard to the fruit of Zicus elastica, I have 
once seen it on a small plant cultivated in a pot 
at Bale, so that it appears that this species bears 
fruit sometimes in a comparatively young state.— 
India-Rubber Journal, 


oe 
THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM. 


Theories as to the origin of petroleum have been 
numerous—some plausible, some hardly so, but inge- 
nious, some ridiculous, though all more or less in- 
teresting as presented by their advocates, the fol- 
lowing rather unique theory is propounded by T. BE. 
Malone in the Pittsburgh Dispatch :— 

What was the origin of the oil that exists in the 
earth in such vast quantities? Thisis the question 
that the thoughtful observer asks himselfas he sur- 
veys a score or more of immense wells at McDo- 
nald, out of which in the aggregate fully 90,000 
barrels of oil are discharged daily. Think of it— 
a vast river of petroleum rushing out of the earth. 
Truly this question is one that is sufficient to set us 
to thinking. How are we to account for this olea- 
ginous wonder that comes up from 1,600 ft. or more 
below the level of the hills ?) How easy for some to 
put the question off with the remark that it is 
not for us to answer—that it is one of the mysteries 
of the world that God did not intend that man 
should ever understand; but the thinker is not to be 
satisfied with any such evasion of a question the 
nature of which’ demands an explanation. 

Down deep in the earth he knows that there is 
a vast deposit of oil. Call it lake, or river, or what 
you will, it is there, and, judging from the amount 
that rushes up through a 6 in. casing in a second 
of time, one is inclined to think that it is very 
tired of imprisonment, and has long been wanting 
to get out. 

The scientific man, ever ready to wrestle with any 
vexatious problem, is the only individual that under- 
takes to give us any light on the subject. He ad- 
mits that it isa profund subject in every sense of 
the word, and wishes that he had some kind | of a 
subterranean telescope that would enable him to 
study the rocks from whence this great yolume of 
yetroleum comes as the astronomers study the stars 
The distance that intervenes shuts out an wie 
gation as completely as if the source of the 
far beyond the North Pole. 

But the drill and the sand pump 
into the earth, what do they beveul > 
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sand and pebbles that are brought up just before 
the oil is struck, and what do they indicate? Solid 
rock. Yes, rocks such as are exposed in railway. 
euts and quarries, and which in such places are 
found to be devoid of oil as any other thing, unless 
it be a few fossil plants or shells. 

These surface rocks are not to be compared to 
those oil-producing sand rocks, for we are positive 
that the latter are as full of oil as asponge thrown into 
a river is of water. They are, indeed, so full of pe- 
troleum that it acts as a barrier against a tremendous 
pressure of natural gas, and it is this pressure that 
lifts a solid column of oil 6 in. in diameter and 
1,700 ft. or more in height, together with thousands 
of pounds of steel tools, out of the casing with 
apparently no effort. 

To be plain, and to avoid bewildering technicali- 
ties, we will state that, so far as chemistry has 
been able to ascertain, the oilappears to be of animal 
and vegetable origin. There are exceptions to this 
finding of chemistry, of course, and _ theories 
that deal with the spontaneous generation of petro- 
leum from other sources are common and some of 
them are very plausible, but we believe that we 
are justified in asserting that the majority of scien- 
tists are of the opinion that this petroleum had 
its origin in the abundant fauna and flora of pre- 
historic geological ages. 

In ‘connection with this statement, allow me to 
say that this word prehistoric is not a fit term to 
use in referring to the fauna and flora of the De- 
vonian age. In speaking of some old ruins that 
may be seen on the earth’s surface, such as the 
walls of Casa Grande on the Gila desert, or the 
ruins of Yucatan, we may with propriety use the 
word, but in speaking of the remote geological ages 
it has no bearing whatever, and is out of place. 
Are we, then, to understand that this oil was pro- 
duced from the remains of ancient animal and vege- 
table life. Is it possible to conceive of the neces- 
sary materials in such enormous quantities as would 
justify such a_belief ? 

In the vast deposits of the upper and lower silurian 
formations there are more than 10,000 ft. of lime- 
stone made entirely of moluscs. These immense 
beds of limestone are of vast extent, and everywhere 
they are amazingly fossiliferous. ‘Take 400,000 square 
miles of limestone 10,000 ft. in thickness, and en- 
tirely made up of the remains of animal life; add 
to this a similar extent of Devonian formations 
crowded with the remains of fishes, moluscs, and 
crustaceans, and then add to that 8,000 ft. or more 
of carboniferous matter, packed with the abundant 
remains of a tropical vegetation, and what have 
you got? 

It is easy to conceive of an ocean of oil 
coming from all these things, providing they were 
well squeezed like apples in some immense cider 
press and the juices preserved. And what better 
evidence of a pressure sufficient to accomplish this 
is wanted than that which is obtained by studying 
the gigantic upheavals and inward lateral crushing 
convulsions that are suggested by the Appalachian 
and Rocky Mountain ranges. 

Here, then, were the materials and there were the 
forces sufficient to account for this immense deposit 
of oil that has been released by artificial perfora- 
tion of the rocks at McDonald and other places. 

To come a little nearer home in an effort to show 
the enormous quantity of vegetable matter that must 
have been buried by inundation and subsequent 
elevations of the surface of the earth, let us go to 
Mansfield, nine miles from Pittsburg, on the Pan 
Handle, where, in cutting down an immense hill, the 
workmen haye discovered a vast and wonderful de- 

osit of fossil plants. 

There, packed in the solid blue and black shales, 
are the abundant remains of the vegetation of the 
carboniferous age. Perfect casts of beautiful ar- 
borescent ferns and calamities, rushes of gigantic 
length, and curiously carved trunks of the lepido- 
dendron and sigiloria are all heaped and pent in one 
inseparable mass. yen the unlearned Italian labour- 
ers are amazed at the sight. On every block of 
shale are a thousand perfect casts of plants and a 


hundred different varieties. There are enough 
specimens here to stock a million cabinets. A road, 
bed for the third track of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
Chicago and St. Louis railroad is being graded with 
remains of one of the forests of the ancient world. 
Look where you will, go where you will in the vici- 
nity of this cut, and everywhere you tread upon 
the perfect casts of plants that grew in some old 
carboniferous lagoon, perhaps 10,000,000 years ago. 

Here then, probably, was the origin of our great 
deposits of coal, and it may, in conjunction with 
the other fossils above mentioned, have helped to 
produce the vast supplies of ‘‘golden ile” in the 
form of petroleum.—Chemical Trade Journal. 


_  —_ 


Two of the largest sugar-houses at Greenock are 
about to suspend melting operations temporarily, 
in consequence, it is said, of the high prices of 
yaw suger, which, it is stated, does not allow of 
refining at a profit. The firms in question have 
recently been paying off workers.—A. /’. Press. 

WarrLe Bark —An influential company, consisting 
of well known Rand and Pretoria men, is in course 


of formation for the purpose of prosecuting the ~ 


wattle bark industry in the Transvaal. Land has been 
selected in one of the best districts in the sister re- 
public, and an old Natslian will pilot ihe venture. 
It is stated by expeits that owing to the chemicals in 
the soil the bark grown in the republic will yield 
about three per cent more of tannic acid than the 
tree in Natal. ‘Ihe scheme is to be started on a 
gigantic scale.— Witness. 

Quinine AS A PRopuyzactic.—Mr. Rhodes, the 
Prime Minister of Cere Colony, reports thet during 
his journey to Mashonaland he took plenty of 
quinice in order to resist the malarial fever. 
Thanks to this, he and his party got through 
the wilds without any of his party being laid up 
with fever, for, although they felt feverish occasionally 
they excceeded in warding off the affection, Mr. 
Khodes’s experience confirms the published ex- 
periences of Dr. Binz, Dr. Graeser, Dr. Buwalda, 
Dr. O. Schelling, Dr. Tschirch and other authorities 
who have travelied in the tropics that quinine 
guards against and effectually prevents malarial 
fever,— Chemist and Druggist. 

Sweet Pomenos.—Mr. G. I. B., in a late number, 
asks information about grape fruits and how to protect 
pineapples. I lately had an opportunity of sampling 
the fruit of the sweet pomelo, to which you refer, and 
think so highly of it that I would urge G. I. B. not to 
plant any other. This pomelo originated in this vici- 
nity and seems a cross between the common pomelo 
and the orange. Itis somewhat smaller than the com- 
mon variety, the peel thinner and there seems an 
entire absence of the bitter taste which is found in the 
inner peel of the ordinary pomelo. The flayor is yery 
fine, being a combination of both orange and pomelo. 
Tt is liked at once and can be eaten out of hand like 
an orange, as it requires no sugar. I do not know 
where trees of this variety can be obtained at present, 
but understand they are being budded by nurserymen 
and trees will doubtless soon be offered on the market. 
—Farmer end Fruit-Grower. 

It is by no means a new idea that the prairies of 
the Far West are practically treeless owing to the 
extensive fires that deyastate them after the grass 
withers; but My. Miller Christy, r.t.s., has brought 
forward a large amount of evidence in fayour of it. 
The most promising of other theories is to the effect 
that the prairies are the beds of large lakes, the 
black mould being the sediment or mud. Mr. Christy 
regards the black mould as the ash of the repeated 
fires. Formerly the Indians used to burn the prairies 
in the fall, leaving patches tor the buffalo to feed on. 
Now they are burned by the settlersin the spring 
or by accidental ignition from neglect, or out of wan- 
tonuess. Whatever be the correct theory, itis cer- 
tain that trees will grow on the prairie lands where 
they are protected, as around homesteads, or by the 
banks of rivers, There seems to be nothing in the 
soil itself which forhids the growth of timher—Globe, 
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A GERMAN PROFFESSOR ON INDIAN | 


DRUG-CULTURE, 


About three yearsago Dr. Alexander Techirch, then 
a ‘“* Privatdocent,”’ or University coach, in Berlin, and 
already well known as an authority on pharmaco- 
logical and botanical subjects, undertook a voyage to 
the British and Dutch colonies in the Hast with the 
chief object of gatbering on tho spo’ information 
concerning those economic plants, the proiucts of 
which represent the bulk of the value of the whole 
Eastern trade. After his return to Kurope Dr. T'schirch 
published several short notes on his Indian expe- 
riences, abstracts of which we have upon several oc- 
casions placed before our readers. It was also an- 
nounced that the doctor (who has since become professor 
at Berne University) was busy upon the regulation 
book of travols, the production of which is as in- 
tegral a part of well-conducted modern travel as the 
process of rumination is essential to tbe digestive 
functions of a well-conditioned member of the bovine 
family. The doctor’s book has been long iu making 
its appearance, but it has come at last, and we 
hail it with satisfaction as a welcome contribution. 
to the historiography of Indian economic plants. 
The professor on his travels has preserved an open 
mind, and be shows himeelf in his book remarkably and 
pleasantly free from the dogmatio assertion of superi- 
ority, which is often so aggressive a feature of books 
written by scientists upon general eubjects. To describe 
in full detail and from personal observation all, or 
even the majority of Indian economic plants, would 
be the task of a lifetime. It is being accomplished 
by scientists in British India ; but Dr. Tschirch does 
not pretend to have accomplished anything of the 
kind durivg his limited eojourn in the tropics. He 
claims for Lis bcok no further value than it actually 
does possess—that is, as an account of a trained 
botanist and pharmacognosist in his visits to the 
principal producing centres of some tropical products— 
many of them staple articles of commerce, such as 
cinchona, coffee, tea, cocoa, rice, cloves, nutmegs, 
and mace, rubber and pepper ; others, articles of much 
less merey velue, but not on that account less inter- 
esting to the phermacist—benzoin, for instauce, cubebs, 
cardamoms, citronella oil, and cinnamon. Dr. Tschirch, 
himself expresses his regret that circumstances pre- 
vented him from investigating, as he had wished to 
do, the culture of tobacco in Sumatra, and that of 
indigo and sugar in Java. Malarial fever, that most 
faithful t-avelling companion of the European in 
tropical travel, seldom permitted the authorto work 
as he would have wished. Ancther obstacle tothe 


acquisition of reliable information lay in the 
ignorance which prevails, especially in Java, 
concerning all cultures in which the informant 


is not personally interested. Cubebs, for instance, 
are much grown in the residency of Bantam, in western 
Java; but ealthough Dr. Tschirch tried as muchas he 
could to get accurate information about the culture 
of this drug during his sojourn in the adjoining 
residenoy, or province, no one cculd teil him anything 
trustworthy about it, and Bantam i self he had no 
opportunity of visiting. Steadfastly adhering t» the 
sound principle of describing only what be actually 
saw, the doctor has rigidly exoluded all hearsay ivfor- 
mation from his book— a resolve which must often have 
been a painful one to him, though it has rendered his 
book much more reliable. 

Dr. Tschirch, who, be it observed, as a German-Swiss, 
travelled without any prejudices in favour of one of 
the two great colcnising Powers of the Hast, the 
British and the Dutch, thus sums up a differ- 
ence in the planting and trading habits of the 
two nations which struck him most strongly all 
through {his travels:—* Both nations work with 
the same object of utilising their colonies to 
the grostest advantage, but they attain this object 
in vory different ways, and they work on 
totally different principles. If we glance through 
the export lists of the three principal ports of the 
Southern Hast—Colombo, Singapore, and Batavia— 
our attention is immediately attracted by the stolid 
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teadiness of the Dutch, and the almost  lightni 
r act 9 1 pay 
apidity of the changeableness of the English Boos 
nial modes of cultivation, While the Dutchman 
sticks with extreme stubbornness to the cultivation 
of any culture be has once introduced, and only 
relinquishes it with evident pain and under inces- 
fant doubting of heart, the Englishman no sooner 
begins to feel doubts of the success of his undertaking 
than he is prepared to relinquish it immediately. 
Thus, to give an instance, the market variations and 
the ever-sinking price of quinine have not been able 
to deter the Hollanders from continuing to plant cin- 
chona, in Java upon a scale increasing year by year. 
The action of the English in Ceylon is the precise 
opposite of this mode of procedure.* The first ship- 
ments of Ceylon coffee are sent to London, and fetch 
high prices. Immediately an exodus of Anglo-Indian 
planters to Ceylon commences ; everybody wants to 
grow coffee and does grow it. Result: a ‘rush 
into coffee,’ with scamped end careless methods 
of cultivation ; + then a coffee-disease declares itself. 
Planter after planter ‘cracks up,’ and when it is 
also found that the formerly despised cinchona cul- 
ture, into which, without much ceremony, everyone has 
straightway thrown himself, will not prosper as it was 
expected, tea is taken up after short deliberation. 
What the Hemileia hag left standing of cinchona 
and coffee plantations is uprooted, and replaced by 
tea on such a colossal scale that the tea export rises 
between 1877 and 1887 from 3,500 Ib. to 22,000,000 Ib. ! 
Needless to say such haste precludes the careful 
selection of one’s soil and situation ; nor is it possible 
to weed the forest ground carefully.{ This is the 
reason that every visitor notices at once an essential 
difference between the plantations in the two islands. 
In Ceylon rotting tree-trunks and numberless stumps 
all through the plantation, in Java everything neat 
and clean ; the lines more carefully drawn, nowhere 
remains of trees or stumps.” The superior energy of 
the Englishman Dr. Tschirch illustrates by calling 
attention to our occupation of Singapore, the entrance- 
gateto Hastern Asia, and to the commercial life-and« 
death struggle between that port and Batavia. Sin- 
gapore, in spite of its faults as a harbour, attracts every 
yearmore products from the Malay Archipelago. It 
is already the most important emporium in the world 
for pepper and gambier, and draws growing supplies of 
rubber and gutta-percha, damar gum ond nut- 
megs, benzoin and rettans. Just as the har- 
bour of Batavia slowly becomes choked with 
sand and retracts further and further from the 
town, so the export trade of Batavia runs to 
sand, choked by the powerful ccmpetition of Singa- 
pore. 

But though Singapore is very favourably situated, 
the author considers that if a European Power would 
seize the little is'and of Pulu Way and its two 
small siet-r is’ands just at the north coast of 
Sumatra, at the opening of the Straits of Malacca, 
and create # gocd harbour there, Singapore would 
be doomed in its turn. Pulu Way has immense 
coal-mines, and Dr. Tschirch, who is a colonial enthu- 
siast, calls upon Germany to seize the group and 
lead the way. Unfortunately for him, his desire is 
not likely to be gratified. The German Government 
has had enough of colonial enterprise at present, and 
recent information from the Dutch Indies states that 
the Netherlands Government have decided to occupy 
Pulu Way, and explore its coal-mines and that the 
French and Russian Governments have already pro- 
mised the custom of their mail-steamers to the coaling- 
station. Singapore, therefore, may sgain take heart of 
grace. She is saved for the present.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 


Se 

* For the good reason that the Dutch are in a 
ponivion Me supply the world with the best species.— 
aD. 2. A. 

+ An utterly unfounded charge.—Ep. 7. A. 

{ There are no plantations in the world better 
weeded than bosejo§ Ceylon, althongh the half-burnt 
forest trees are left on tte ground to supply fuel a 
manure,—Hp, 2. a. , Ns a 
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AGRICULTURAL 


THE QUESTION OF 
BAN 


A year has elapsed since we published the last ofa 
series of articles on ‘‘ Popular Banks tor India.” In 
those articles it was our object to show that in all 
‘countries farming must be assisted by credit, especially 
for all permanent improvements. Even in Hngland 
and Scotland (where the landlord’s capital finds the 
Jand, buildings and improvements), loans from the 
Treasury, from private Banks and other sources are 
necessary for the development of agriculture; while 
in France, Germany, Italy, Austria and Russia the 
peasant-farmers, whether from the viciseitudes of 
climate, from the laws of inheritance, from the weight 
of taxation and rentals, from the smallness of the 
farms, from misfortunes such as disease of cattle 
and crops, or from other causes, are generally de- 
pendent on borrowed capital. even for current 
operations, and are seldom able to make per- 
manent improvements by means of their own capital. 
To this common lot of peasant farmers the Indian 
tyot is no exception. We showed in those articles 
‘that wherever a proper system of banking has not 
been introduced, the peasant farmers are universally 
fleeced by the money-lender, or ‘‘exposed to the ex- 
cesses of the most unbridled usury,” as in Italy, and 
that the progress of agriculture is checked. We ex- 
plained that wherever Popular Banks have been intro. 
duced they have cut down usurious interest, bridled 
the money-lender, created and strengthened habits 
of saving of business, of co-operation, and of 
mutusl confidence, and are distributing hoarded and 
barren capital in immense sums—probably above 
£100,000,000 per annum in Germany, £50,000,000 
in Italy, where they are of very recent origin— 
to those who bave need of it, but to whom it 
was hitherto inaccessible. We showed how these 
Banks were invented and started, both in Germany 
and Italy,by the efforts of individuals, who saw what 
was needed, instead of by the people themselves, who 
could not start them for lack of enterprise, know- 
ledge, and confidence. We proved that the efforts of 
the promoters were justified by the results, thus 
showing that a popular reform, however necessry 
and however possible by the conditions of society, 
is not invariably indicated beforehand by any popular 
movement or expression, but may bs brought about 
by extraneous action, Further, wo showed that these 
Banks can be originated by half-a-dozen mev, with 
but very small personal capital, provided they are 
men of integrity and prudence. We pointed out 
that the principles of the Banks are self-help with 
mutual guarantees; that that security provided by the 
moral and material guarantees of the Associa- 
tion enables capital to be obtained cn rea- 
ronable terms; and that this capital lent 
prudently on short terms, and in small loans to mem- 
bers of the Association, yields reasonable profit to the 
Association, and inestimable benefitto the individual 
borrowers. Finally, we contended that the Banks of 
this desoription are suited to all clasees of industrial 
employment in which capital is required for short 
terms, and that agriculturists needing short loans are 
on even better terms than other borrowers, since they 
have material security to offer, but that when loans 
are need for long terms, as for permanentimprovements 
special arrangements are necessary such as the Buoni 
di Tesoro dell’ Agricoltura of Italy. 

Althovgh we can point to no substantial marks of 
progress towards the attainment of the object specified 
in the articles to which we have been referring we are 
satisfied that some advance has been made. Mr. F. 
A. Nicholson during the ten months’ sick leave from 
which he has just returned has been investigating the 
systems of Agriculturaland Popular Banks in vogue in 
Europe. He has collected a mags of facts and figures, and 
has made himself acquainted with the latest develop- 
ments in the systems of those two countries ; and 
we now undorstand that Lord Wenlock’s Govern- 
ment has decided to place him on special duty with 
a view to his making a digest of the stores of in~ 
formation, that he has accumulated and reporting 
how far the Continental systems would be applicable 


to this country, Of course Popular Banks by them- 
selves are not capable of desling with all the de- 
mands of landed proprietors. They can deal only with 
loans required for daily and seasonal wants and 
with those which are repayable within two or three 
years at most; they cannot fully satisfy those wants 
which concera the permanent improvement of land; 
These require not only a large amount of cepital, 
but a very long period for gradual repayment. In 
fact the whole question bas to be dealt with in a 
larger way and on broader lines than those indi- 
cated in the articles published in these columns, 
in which that side of credit commonly called 
** personal ” credit was chiefly handled. Mr. 
Nicholson in studying the subject has been brought 
into contact with the Land Banks, the Credit 
Foncier of france and the Landschaften of Germany, 
and has been to some extent able to ascertain how far 
they are able to deal with the demands for capita) of 
the agricuiturists of Hurope. His special work will 
involve not merely a consideration of what is being 
done in this direction in other countries, but a larger 
knowl«dge of the conditions of this country end a very 
careful application of what has been found possible in 
Europe to the conditions as found iu India, with, at 
the same time, a comparative study of the laws of 
other countries with a view to such legislation as may 
hereafter be found necessary for adapting such Banks 
to the wants of rural India. The question of legisla- 
tion is of course @ very difficult one. Even on the 
Oontinent, where these Banks have been not only 
under discussion but in working order for over 40 
or 50 years, continual legislation is found ne- 
cessary, legislation to improve and assist the new 
forms of Association and legislation to correct 
the previous faulty enactments, Probably, however 
it is in the social conditions of this country that the 
greatest difficulties will be found. However perfect a 
scheme it cannot but fail if the men who must work 
it are found wantivg, while, on the other hand, even 
an imperfect system will meet with eventual success 
by the gradual elimination of errors and imperfec- 
tions, if only there be found in India business-like 
rocial reformers such as have made credit on reason- 
able terms a pcssibility and a fact in Europe even 
for the smallest farmer, and the most usury-ridden 
community ; men of action as well a8 men of speech; 
menia whom a beneficent philanthropy was added to 
the most succeseful business capacity. If these men 
are found in India—and why should they not be ?— 
then it will be easy for credit to become really **po- 
puler,”’ upon the basis of a true banking system, and 
to relegate the old-fashioned money lender with his 
elementary methods of rural finance to his proper 
position. —J, Mail. 


ee 
NEW NITRATE FIELDS. 


Nitrate of soda, besides being a most important 
factor in chemistry—it is converted into saltpetre, 
and is extensively used in the manufacture of ammu- 
nition, &c.—is one of the most highly concentrated 
of nitrogenous fertilizers, and is the more valuable 
for the reason that the nitrogen is not dissipated by 
exposure ta the atmosphere. The remarkable deve- 
lopment during the past few years of the nitrate in 
dustry of Chili, where the hitherto only known depo- 
sits of caliche (the crude material) exist, has directed 
attention to the possibility of finding the mineral in 
other quarters of the globe. The origin of nitrate 
has given rise to various conjectures but most geo- 
logists seem to favour the theory of its formation by 
a peculiar deposit, partly organic, partly inorganic, lett 
by the sea on receding from the land in prehistoric 
times, Nitrate, being readily soluble in water, the area 
where it may be Sought with any degree of success 
is necessarily circumscribed; the principal rainless 
regions, in addition to the Pacific slopes of the Andes 
in South America, comprising vast arid territories 
in Northern India under the shadow of the Hima- 
layas, and the desert plains of Central Africa. It 
has been stated that the caliche-forming process is 
now proceeding on the Western Qoast of the African 
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Qontinent, inthe same latitude as the deposits occur 

in Chili, but the physical difficulties the country 

presents have, so far, prevented a complete survey; 
THE DISCOVERY. : 

Speke and Grant (whose distinguished services were 
by the way, ill requited by their country) in their tra~ 
vels in Central Africa, twenty-five years ago, made al- 
Iusion to extensive fields of natural ‘ sodium” which 
the natives on the shores of Lake Tanganyika collected 
and bartered with the neighbouring tribes, whilst ear- 
lier in the century the famous and amiable Dr. Moffat, 
referring toa saline doposit in that terra ancognita, de- 
scribed it as “saltpetre.” But within the lest fort- 
night more concise andauthentio information has been 
received, and the oxistence of practically inexhaustible 
beds of nitrate in the Nquatorial provinces is reported 
on the authority of the German explorer, Dr, Peters. 
This important discovery has beea made within the 
German sphere of influence, but there is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that similar deposits will be found 
within theadjoining territory of tae British Bast Af- 
rican Company, where the climatic and geological con- 
ditions are almost precisely identical. Owing to the 
difficulty of transporta few years must elapse before 
African nitrate can become a merchantable commodity, 
but the partition of Africa amongst the European pow- 
ers has been followed by extraordinarily rapid develop- 
ments, and railroad communication with the interior 
is simply a question of time, Already the subject of 
constructing a railway to the great Jakes is under con- 
sideration, and in support of the project the Govern- 
ment this week are bringing for warda proposal to 
grant £20,000 towards the survey of aline from Mom- 
basa (Zanz bar) to the Victoria Nyavza.—Liverpool 
Monthly Cireular. 


a 


TRADE PROSPECTS IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

Before a special general meeecting of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, held in the council-room, 
Botolph-house, Hastcheap, a paper was read on Thurs- 
day by Mr. Mounteney Jephson on * The Possible 
Bexpansion of British Trade in Haet Africa’? Sir A. 
K. Rollit, M P., Chairman of the Oouncil, presided, 
and there wes a good attendance. 

Mr. JEPHSON observed that three-quarters of the 
British public thought that Central Africa was either 
one nuge desert or one huge forest, but in the interior 
of the coantry there were vast tracts of fertile land, 
which were only awaiting cultivation to yield a 
practically unlimited supply of raw material to feed 
our British looms and factories, and thera was also @ 
vast negro population ready to exchange our madau- 
factured goods for those raw products. It was im- 
possible entirely to separate trade and philanthropy in 
Africa, Any one reading the history of the march of 
civilization in Africa must be struck by the fact that 
roost of the important and lasting benefits to civiliza- 
tion in Oentral Africa weredue to trade. The British 
Bast Afric: Company was largely composed of Scotch 
and Haglish gentlemen, whose philanthropic instincts 
were as proverbial as their instincts for business and 
commerce, He considered Uganda, owing to its position, 
to its commanding so exteuded a waterway, and to 
the bealthiness of the climate, as the key to the 
rich countries of the interior, Every traveller who had 
visitad Uganda invariably spoke of it as a country 
with a great future, Very superior coffee grew there 
wild in abundance, and. if cultivated, it would become 
a groat source of wealth and revenue to the country. 
They might safely consider that tea was another trade 
which would spring up with the pacification and 
development of Uganda. It has also been for many 
years a great up-country depot for ivory. In all the 
upland countries lying around the head-waters of 
the Nile cattle were plentiful, and a large trado in 
hides could also be organized. One of the chiof 
sourees through which Hmin had proposed to bring 
in a large revenue for the province was oil. The raw 
colton which might be imported from Africa into 
Bagland if the cultivation of the cotton plant were 
prop orly developed would freo England entirely from 


being dependent upon foreign countries for her raw 
cotton, much of which could be returned to Africa in 
the shape of manufactured cotton cloth. Almost the 
entire country. between the lakes and the coast was 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton. The growing 
of tobacco, too, might be developed into a large trade, 
Sugar-cane, wild indigo, and fibre plants grew freely. 
and were indigenous in many parts of Africa within 
the British sphere of influence. Cereals of many 
kinds, a3 well as rice and oil seeds, could be grown 
greatly in excess of home requirements, and could be 
exported to India, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
In fact, there were few necessary things which could 
not be grown in the British sphere of influence in 
Africa. One of the most important of the many natural 
products of Equatorial Africa was indisrabber, and 
the trade in ostrioh feathers was capable of great 
extension. Although there were in Central Africa many 
million acres of roiling grass downs, all these savan- 
nahs were so infested with parasites that sheep would 
not, he thought, become sufficiently numerous to make 
Africa a wool-producing country. Throughout. the 
whole of Central Africa there was abundance of iron 
ore, and gold-bearing quartz had been found in large 
quantity. Copper knives and ornaments were common 
features in Monbuttu, Niamniam and the adjoining 
countries, where the metal was found in large deposits. 

Speaking of the probable imports of manufactured 
goods from Great Britain, the lecturer said that 
between Mombasa and the Victoria Nyanza the usual 
Manchester cotton goods, woollen stuff, beads of 
various kinds, brass aod iron wire and iron hoes, and 
hardware of all kinds were the mutual coin of the 
country. He hopad that ag trade developed in Africa, 
and as the means of transport were improved, the 
manufactured goods we introduced would be of a better 
quality. It was, however, useless to talk about extend- 
ing trade in Africa and bringing up trade goods to a 
better description without having railways to trans- 
port them. Stanley, as far back as the time when he 
first entered Africa on his search for Livingstone, said 
that nothing would ever be done in Africa until it was 
surrounded by anirongirdle. What was now wanted 
wasto producea storm of public feeling so overwhelm- 
ing that no Government would dare to ignore public 
opinioa by refusing measures for granting a guarantee 
necessary to enable acompany to build a railway from 
the coastto Lake Victoria. Its construction should 
be considered as belonging to the duty of the Imperial 
Government, forit would be the means of stamping 
out tbe slave trade and opening up British Hast Africa 
to civilization and commerce, which was eminently an 
Imperial duty. At present everything in Africa had to 
be carried on men’s heads, and therefore the Arabs 
made slave raids to obtain slaves, whom they used ag 
beasts of burden. If the railway were built and steam- 
erg put uponths lake there would be no longer any 
need forhuman carriers. He would impress strongly 
upon their minds that this help which was expected 
from the Government was not a party affair,and that 
the scheme of a railway was entirely suggested by the 
declarations embodied in the Brussels Act, and the ne- 
cessity there was for opening up new fields for British 
manufactures. Tho Government was not asked to put 
a further burden upon the ‘Treasury, but merely to 
turn a portion of the £200,000 which it annually ex- 
pended upon its squadron on the Hast Coast into an- 
other and much more effective channel. He thought 
he was not unreasonable in asking the various Oham- 
bers of Commerce to use their influence with the Go- 
vornment, to make sure that what the Government had 
recognized as its duty at the Brassels Conference should 
bo carried out.—London Zimes, March 5. 


—_ + —___—___—_ 
CINCHONA PROSPECTS. 

Where no counsel is, the people fall; bub in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety. When, about 
three thousand years ago, Solomon laid down this opinion 
it is evident that he did not foresee the plan upon 
which the speculative produce business in geners! and 
the quinine trade in particular, would be conduct’ed at 
the end ofthe nineteenth century. The very largeness 
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of the multitude of counsellors and prophets anxious 
to Serve as guides to the would-be investor renders it 
exceedingly difficult for that over-protected individual 
to judge the merits of each one, especially as the 
advisers seldom agree in their opinions, or even 
in their facts. A remarkable instance of thig 
Want of agreement is shown in three expressions 
of opinion on the prospective supply of cin- 
chona which reach us almost simultaneously ‘from 
different sources. The writers are all practical plan- 
ters and anxious, apparently, to state what they 
conceive to be truth. One, Baron v. Rosenberg, of 
Devicolom, Madras, addresses the editor of this journal; 
another, Mr. Anton Kessler, of Garoet, Java, writes 
toa planter friend in Ceylon, who has handed the 
letter to the ‘“Oeylon Times;” and the last, Mr. 
Winning, a well-known Dutch-Indian cinchona au- 
thority, contributes an article toa review published io 
Java. These three authorities, each, it would seem 
unaware of the other’s intentions, were moved to 
write their impressions about six weeks ago. Mr. 
Winning, among a number of other statements, opines 
that in 1892 Java will ship 3,300,000 kilos. ; in 1893, 
3,900,000 kilos.; and in 1894, 3,800,000 kilos. of bark 
—the highest of these figures being below her ship- 
ments of 1891; and he proceeds to build up elaborate 
calculations upon the assumption that the average 
quinine percentage of the Java bark will remain 
stationary at 4 per cent. Continuing his argument 
upon these lines, Mr. Winning comes to the con- 
clusion that we are at this moment faced by an 
output of quinine insufficient for the world’s require- 
ments, his estimates of the total quinine produc- 
tion from all sources being :—For 1892, 226,500 kilos.; 
for 1893, 225,500 kilos.; and for 1894, 228,500 
kilos. Mr. Winning’s figures have been promptly 
seized by quinine manufacturers and others for com- 
mercial purposes; and it is to be hoped, for the sake 
of those who may become victims to their allurements, 
that they will pan out aright. 

Then comes Baron v. Rosenberg, who, in the letter to 
which we have referred, takes credit, more in sorrow 
than in anger, for having prophesied truth four years 
ago, though his truths were of such evil purport that 
no one would listen to them. Tne Dutchman, Mr. 
Kessler, too, lifts his voice as an unappreciated Cas- 
sandra. Listen to his admonitions to his planting 
friend in Ceylon :— 

You have left cinchona and run across tote. I 
think you were right, for cinchona is Jooking very 
like a wreck, and may prove one evenif Java be left 
alone with it. You may recollect that I prophesied 
in 1887 what we are now experiencing. Your people 
did not believe me, and some of them may have 
thought I was ‘‘doing them.” But I knew I was not 
and advised your people to root up their cinchona 
when the unit was at 4d; they must now own that 
I gave them good advice.” 

“And what will the future be ? Our bark in Java 
average vow from 4 to 42 per cent, and will average 
about twice a8 much some years hence, for we are 
doing our best to cultivate high-class barks. We export 
6% million kilos now, and will go on increasing ; you 
may caloulate for yourself what this means. Very 
little is heard of estates that will be abandoned. 
though there are some, and most estates cannot culti- 
vate any other produce well on account of their situ- 
ation, the restrictions of their lease, or becaure their 
shareholders do not care to embark into something 
new which might swallow more movey in case of failure.- 
So most people stick to the old thing in hopes of 
killing out their weaker neighbours or that better times 
may come. I myself doubted of their early advent, 
avd rooted up 300 acres, which is now under coffee.” 

So far Mr. Kessler. It will be seen at once that 
heand Mr. Winning cannot both be correct, and 
Baron vy. Rosenberg is more or lees at issue with the 
two. One comfort is that, though utterly at variance 
ag regards the futuro, “I told you so,” is the harmonious 
burden of their songs where they treat of the past. 

Baron vy. Rosonberg thinks that a large proportion 


of the Java bark is below the paying point of rich- 
ness, and he infers that the poorer plantations in the | 


island must be in process of uprooting if they haye 
not already ceased to exist. Upon this point Mr. 
Kessler contradicts him flatly, and even goes so far 
as to assrt, that in a few years Java bark will 
average 8 to 9 per cent. of quinine, while the quantity 
shipped, weight for weight, will go on increasing also. 
This statement is in accord with the reports from 
our Amsterdam correspondent which we published 
over four years ago. While we are calling attention 
to the various discipies of Old Moore who are rais- 
ing their voices at this moment, it may not be out 
of place to recall the fact that we too, in a modest 
way, have occasionally ventured upon a bit of horo- 
scope-casting. On December 17th, 1887, we wrote, in 
commenting upon the statement of our Amsterdam 
correspondent that orders for the planting of 300,000 
exceptionally rich trees had been sent to Java :— 

“It is quite possibie that within a couple of years 
Java will absolutely dominate the cinchona market 
....Oeylon planters will do well, therefore, to ask 
themselves seriously whether they have any prospect 
of holding their own against such competition as.. 
ig looming near at hand.” 

But to return to the three “planting prophets.” 
Baron v. Rosenberg, when recently in Ceylon, was 
assured that if every tree in that island were up- 
rooted perhaps 3,000,000 lb. of bark might be crop- 
ped, with which the production wonld be finished 
entirely. 1f that statement be true, all the Oeylon 
authorities and most of the leading London importers 
and brokers are hopelessly at sea in their estimates. 

Baron v. Rosenberg believes that Oeylon aud India 
‘¢ will both again decrease their shipments this year.” 
So far as India is concerned, that view also is not ace 
cepted by the leading representatives of the cinchona 
industry in London, though probably our correspondent, 
whois an Indian planter himself, has better means of 
ju lging on this point than others. 

In the face of all these contradictory opinions the 
wigeat course would seem to be—let the future take 
care of itself ; butthat is a course which will certainly 
not be received with approbation by the large majority 
of those who spend a great part of their days in cal- 
culating, from imperfect data, the chances ofarise or 
fall in the quinine market. 

Prophete rechts, Propbete links 
Das Weltkind in der Mitten, 

saysGoethe. The unfortuna'e world-child who hap- 
peus to be financially intere:‘c lin bark or quinine is 
tormented by the doubt which of the rival prophets he 
shall follow ; and, needless to say, his choice falls, in 
almost every cass, upon the one whose views coincide 
most nearly with hisown hopes of gain. Thongh no 
one can compute even approximately the sum totai of 
brain-power epent upon vain calculations of what the 
future holds in its lap, two things are tolerably certain : 
first, that the energy misspent upon such calculations, 
if directed to the solution of any problem likely to 
aivance the interests of mankind, would bring lasting 
renown to the mathematicians engaged in it; secondly, 
that if, peradventure, the hopes and estim:tes of any 
apeculator should be realised to the full, that indivi- 
dual, instead of preparing to enjoy at ease the fruits of 
his foresight, will immediately commence to worry his 
soul afresb, and to destroy the remnants of his digestive 
organs with a new set of calculations sbout what is t» 
happea five or eix years further ahead, and risk bis 
money upon the realisation of that fresh set of cal- 
culations.—Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 20th. 


Bibs ev iigon Th bs 
MORE FACTS ABOUT PRECIOUS STONES. 


The following is from the American Exporter. 
We seem to have missed the first article referred 
to, but it will probably turn up :— 

Last month we considered briefly the constitution 
and value of the four leading ornamental gems, viz., 
the diamond, the ruby, the sapphire and the emerald; 
and we noticed in passing, also, a few stones of the 
chrysoberyl family, allied to the emerald or beryl group, 

We haye now to consider the subordinate gems, of 
the second and third classes, and first let us eny- 
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merate a few of the best specimens derived chiefly 


from the materials known as alumina and silica. Of 
these the turquois is perhaps the most prominent, 
and certainly one of most popular. The turquois 
consists of about two parts alumina, one part phos- 
phoric acid and one part water. The best color is 
a deep sky-blue, though it is found in various shades 
of blue. It is one of the few precious stones which 
are not transparent. The finest specimens come 
from Persia, and inferior specimens from many other 
places. 

The topaz, another favorite jewel of the second 
order, is found in two or three different varieties. 
The original oriental topaz of the ancients, composed 
chiefly of alumina, was of a brilliant yellow color, 
and was very highly esteemed. In these later times 
it has become exceedingly rare, and more valuable 
even than the diamond. Its rarity is so great, indeed, 
that it has practically gone out of the market, and 
the ordinary topaz of modern commerce is something 
entirely different, and much less valuable. It is one 
of the silicates, andis known as the Brazilian topaz, 
from the country of -its origin. Its color is a lovely 
pink, and it is produced by firing. The metal is 
completely covered and encompassed with sand, which 
is then subjected to a very high degree of heat, and 
after the expiration of a certain time it is 
allowed to cool off gradually, and if the process is 
exactly successful the stone is found to have turned 
to a beautiful pink color. The operation, however, 
is a very delicate and difficult one, and many stones, 
in fact the great majority of them, are ruined. The 
heat may have been too great, or not great enough ; 
it may have been applied too long, or not long 
enough; the cooling process may have been too 
slow, or too quick. In either case the stone is ruined; 
and probably not more than one-tenth of the opera- 
tions are entirely successful. This makes the Brazilian 
topaz not only beautiful but valuable. 

The zircon, hyacinth, jacinth, or jargoon, as it is 
variously called, is another beautiful member of the 
second class of gems, which is not as widely known 
as it ought to be. It is remarkable as being by far 
the heaviest of the precious stones. Those which 
are called zircons are brown, violet and green; the 
hyacinths are red, the jacinths yellow, and the jar- 
goons greyish-white and pure white. They are found 
in Ceylon, Germany, France, the United States, and 
many other places. 

The tourmaline is remarkable for its many and 
varied colors and groupings of shades and colors. It 
is composed chiefly of alumina and silica in about 
equal parts. It is found in Brazil, Ceylon, Siberia, 
Moravia, Hlba, Sweden, Burmah, the Tyrol, Canada 
and the United States. 

The opal consists of about nine parts silica and one 

art water. Its colors vary from chalky-white to 
Beeeaeenite from yellow to red, and kaleidoscopi- 
cally from one to almost any other color. In respect 
to this variability of color, and a sort of mysterious 
opal, the opal is unique among jewels. For some 
absurd reason it acquired unpopularity long ago as 
being “unlucky,” but it is now becoming again a 
a favorite of fashion, as it well deserves to be. The 
best opals are found in Hungary and Honduras, but 
the common varieties are found more or less generally 
all over the world. 

The chrysolite is a beautiful stone of a greenish 
yellow color, composed of silica, magnesia and oxide 
of iron. 

One of the best and most useful of the silicates 
is the garnet, composed of silica, alumina, and pro- 
toxide of iron. It isdistributed extensively all over the 
world in abundance, and is therefore not very 
costly; but it is exceedingly beautiful, rivalling in 
appearance eyen the ruby. The predominant color 
is red, but it varies from a brown to almost a violet 
hue. Carbuncle is a name applied to all garnets 
that are cut with a smeoth rounding top. 

The moonstone is a species of feldspar. It is 
colorless, or only slighted tinted with blue, green, 
yellow and red, and is beautifully transparent or 
translucent. The lustre is vitreous, and a brilliant 
pearly streak of bright light plays in it from side 
to side. This stone has latterly become very popu- 


lax, and deservedly so. It is found chiefly in Ceylon 


and Switzerland, and occasionally in Bavaria, Green- 
land, Norway and the United States. 

Lapis lazuli, the ‘sapphire’ of the ancients, is an 
azure blue, and is used sometimes for purposes of 
ornamentation in the jewelry line, though more gene- 
rally for works of larger dimensions. 

Thexe remain to be considered hereafter a number 
of gems of the third rank, composed chiefly of quartz. 
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SELECT EXTRA-TROPICAL PLANTS 
RHADILY ELIGIBLE FOR INDUSTR AL CUL. 
TURE OR NATURALISATION. 


By Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, x.c..a, &c. (Melt 
bourne: Printed for the Victorian Government by O. 
(Troedel & Co.) Price 5s. 


Tbe eighth edition of a book, which has been trans- 
Jated into Germen and French, adapted for Indian 
climates, and modified for that of New South Wales, 
needs no recommendation. The mere mention of g 
re-issuo is all sufficient. A book of this character, 
though to a large extent a compilaticn, is one which 
demands unusual knowledge and consummate judg- 
ment on the part of the compiler. Its great success 
indicates that these requisitions have been met. 
Indeed, it is a book which should not only form part 
of the library of every cultivator, but one which should 
be on the shelves of all those in any way interested in 
economic botany. As a condensed encyclopedia of the 
latter eubject, the book, within its prescribed limits, 
has a value for a class of readers as numerous, or more 
so, than those for whom it was more immediately 
destined. Those plants which are of special interest 
or value are marked by an asterisk. In all, 2,485 
plants are mentioned, besides very many others, of 
which incideatal mention only is made. In the 
appendices, details are given as to the temperature 
aud rainfall in various parts of the colcny of Victoria. 
Lists are also supplied of the genera, arranged ac. 
cording to the purposes for which they are used, 
alimentary, textile, constructive, medicinal, and so 
on, A systematic index 18 also provided, in which 
the genera are arranged under their respective 
natural orders. A list of synonyms and a_ geo- 
graphical index follow, and these are succeeded by 
detailed lists of plants which furnish a crop in one, 
two, three, or more years, as the case may be. 
Plants adapted for very cold or very dry regions are 
separately enumerated, whilst the work ends with au 
index of vernacular namee. The mere mention of 
some of the contents of this volume is sufficient to 
justify our remarks ag to its utility. But its author 
is not yet satisfied, nor, indeed, would he or could he 
ever be. Accordivgly, we find him, while approach: 
ing the eighth decade of his life, hoping not, indeed, 
that he may see ‘‘many more editions of this work 
brought up to the newest standard,” but that he may 
‘perhaps still be able to publish one more edition 
before passing away.” To this end he solicits that 
assistance which sll who are able will cheerfully give 
to so valiant and indefatigable a worker as Sir 
Ferdinand von Mueller.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

[We can personally testify to the great value of 
this compendious book of reforence.— Ep, 7’. A.] 

—<~—_—___ 


EGG-PLANTS. 


Some time ago, in passing a fruit shop in Regent 
Street, I saw in the window some fruits of tho purple 
Egg-plant, Solsnum Melongena. Of course, this ig 
closely allied to the Tomato, but it does pot appesr 
to have taken the fancy of horticulturists; yet when 
couked, it is one of the most delicious of vegetables 
imaginable. 

As there are Apples and Apples, so there are Egg- 
plants and Egg-plants, The white variety is some- 
times cultivated in India, but it is the least valuable, 
as it israther bitter ; but the purple varieties are culti- 
vated in fields every where, aud much used by the natives 
and Huropeans. 
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The best of all kinds which I have ever tried is on® 
grown in Delhi, under the name of Maroo Baingan- 
Baingan is the uative generic name of this plant, but 
Maroo ie, I suspect, ® corruption of the English word 
marrow, 88, When cocked, its pulp has a marrowy deli- 
cacy. The fruit of this grows to the size of a child’s 
head, and is of a light purple. I do not kuow the 
origin of the word Baingen. J cannot find this plant 
in De Candolle’s Origun of Cultivated Plants. It may 
possibly be a South American plant, originally intro- 
duced into India by the Portuguese. Tbe Freuch call it 
Aubergine, and also Melongene; tho Italians call it 
Melingiana; and the English in India often call it 
Brinjai. All these words, with the specific Latin name, 
Melongena, evidently have one derivation ; and the 
Indian name, Baingan makes one suspect that it is a 
further corruption of theeame name.* In India, among 
dsers, the word Baingni has been adopted to indicate a 
purple shade of colour, so probably the cultivation of the 
plantis of old date. 

As the French are fond of Aubergines, they should 
note in Delhi are to be procured the sceds of a very 
fine variety. {t isnever certain, however, that a good 
variety in one place will maintain its fine character 
when grown elsewhere. ‘Tobacco, Tea, Ooffee, the 
Vine, &c., sufficiently show this; nevertheless, here- 
dity, as they say in Hindostan, is bari chiz (a great 
thing); and it has often happened that a plant retains 
its good qualities in the country and soil of its adop- 
tion. Then what is the use of man’s intelligence 1f, 
haviog once got hold of a good plant he cannot make 
it stick to its character. or even improve it? We 
know that the Tcmato in England is now a “ bow-is- 
it.we-ever-did-without-it ” sort of both fruit and vege- 
table. The Aubergine ought, likewise, tohold in time a 
similer position as an adopted vegetable. 

Ttis not impossible that such a fine thing has not 
taken the fancy of English growers because they have 
not hit off the right way of cooking it, although Anglo- 
Indian housewives must know a good desl about the 
way of managing it forthe table; but they would like 
to find it in the shops at a reasonable price. I fancy 
it would admit of being grown in pots insummer, under 
glass, exactly as the Tomato is grown. 

For the benefitof those who may happen to grow the 
plants of the purple variety, I herewith give one of a 
dozen ways of cooking the Aubergine. In India, they 
have many varieties, some of them almost black, and 
as long and thin as Cucumbers; but the best I have ever 
tried is the Maroo Baingan of Delhi. 

The rule is, first to ‘‘ catch the best hare you.can 
find.’ The stalk and calyx should be cut off, then the 
Aubergine sliced longitudinally, each slice of the thick- 
ness of about a quarter of aninch. Place them flaton 
a table or board, sprinkle salt over them, place another 
board on the top of them, and some weights on that. 
The object of all this is to drain off, by the help of the 
galt, the bitter juice which some kinds contain. I do 
not think the Delhi variety needs this trouble. Then 
wach off the salt, dry the slices in a cloth, andfry 


them in lard, or any other frying material. In Italy, - 


they fry them in plenty of Olive oil (probably now they 
do itin Ootton-seed cil). In theoldentime they used 
to call these fried slices of Aubergine, ‘“ quaglie ” 
(quails), probably becanse they thought them delicious. 
Sometimes after dryicg in a cloth they are powdered 
with flour, which, when fried of a golden-brown, 
gives them a crumby eppearance. Done in this wey, 
they can be eaten with meat, or, French fashion, as a 
separate dish. , 

There are many other ways of cooking the Auber- 
gine. loasted, or boiledand peeled, gud then squeezed 
in a cloth, they may be used in curries, in omelets, 
&c. They can be stuffed with force-meat and baked, 
and in several other waya, but as this is not a paper 
oa culinary subjects, Ishall end by stating that Mnglish 
growers aud Tnglish cooks will be unwise if they do 
not take tothe Marco Baingan of Delhi—, B.—Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 


* The surmise is correct. See Yule’s Hobson- 
Jobson #8. ¥. “Brinjaul” for the curious history of 
the word.—Ep. 7’, A. 


TASMANIAN APPLHS. 


“There is a glut of Apples in the market,” said q 

orning contemporary, the other day; and “ the 

anadian crop of Apples is this year estimated at a 
million barrels,’ an evening journal had previously 
stated. All this, of course, writes a correspondent, 
means a bad Icokout for low-class Haglish products— 
first-olass will always ho'd their own anywhere; and 
in these fow words the grower may read his Jesson. 
As time goes on, all the weady sorts will hive been 
cleared from the market, and Apples worthy of the 
name will be “worth money,” ag the saying is. By 
the month of March next, people will begin to sigh 
for a tcothsome and cheaper Apple, and then—on 
come the beautiful varieties from Hobart, in far 
Tasmania. We have been threatened with supplies 
from Australia; they would be very welcome, but they 
have yet to be grown, and it is just possible shat 
Australiais not au Apple-growing couatry. This, how- 
ever, from all accounts, Tasmania is; we can readily 
take this for granted; with the vivid memory of what 
has reached us from that far-off British colony, rapidly 
rising into inportance, for much of which it is indebted 
to its Fruit-Growers’ Association, and the Agent- 
General, located in the Broadway, Westminster—a 
gentleman with a firm belief in the fature of his 
country, and quite able to direct the operations of 
those of his friends at the Antipodes who seek tu find 
favour for their wares in the English markets. A 
pleasant interview with this gentleman a few days 
siuce was productive of much information concerning 
the Apples of Tasmania, from which we reproduce the 
following, almost in the words of our informant. 

Three yesrs sinca, the import of Apples ints this 
country from Hobart was some 30,000 bushels; in 
the year following ~1890—ths figures had risen to 
40000; this year the importstion had risen to 140,000 
bushels! It may be stated here that during the season 
of 1891 considerable space wa3 secured in the cool cham- 
hers of steamers loading fruit at Hobart beyond thefirst- 
class fruit then et the disposal of the shippers. To 
save absolute loss of freight, inferior fruit was shipped, 
with the consequence that the price fell from the 
average of 163 to 18s per bushel of 1889 and 1890 to 83 
to 10sin 1891. It has been stated in the English press 
that tho Tasmanian growers are satisfied with this 
lower rate: but they are not satisfied. The actual 
cost to the shipper in freight, &o., excluding the price 
of the fruit, is over 7s a bushel, and the 1s to 33 re- 
maining over is less than the price which can be 
realised inthe colony. The Government have noticed 
the mistake of putting anythiog but first class fruit 
on the Hinglish market, and there is no probability that 
the Tasmanian Fruit Growers’ Association, which 
conducts the fruit exports, will allow sucha bjander to 
be. repeated. In theseason of 1892 and thereafter, the 
British public need not anticipate the arrival from 
Tasmania of any but first-class apples. 

Respecting the ares, over which apples are grown in 
Tasmania, the Agent-General informed us that the 
acreage under gardens and orchards in 1889-90 was 
9808, against 6459 in 1880-81, and this increase is 
likely to be maintained. It is anticipated, says our 
informant, that in ten years hence the acreage will 
be extended to some 12,000 acres. To our thinking 
the increase will be greater. Our informant hinted at 
tho possibility of au early start in the production 
of Peaches and Apricots forthis market; certainly the 
fruit would be eagerly bought up if in good condition ; 
and here, surely, what has been done may fairly be 
accepted as an earnest of what remains to be accom- 
plished.—Gandeners’ Chronicle. 


etree —<e— ——-——_——_—. 
NATURAL REPRODUCTION IN THE 
MADRAS FORESTS. 


It is no new fact to be told that, where protection 
is efficient both from fire and grazing, the natural 
growth in the Forest Reserves of the Presidency is 
excellent; andon the contrary, where it is not so, 
the patural growthis poor. All that the Forest Officer 
has to do, therefore, is to protect—and possibly dires 
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by improvement cuttings—and leave Nature to do the 
rest, Protection from fice, the Board of Revenue 
observes, is a mere matter of money and labour, 
but to combine protection from grazing with the heces- 
sities of the ryot and the grazier is more difficult. 
An instance of the good results of effective frotection 
is given in the “ marvellous growth.” in the Ananta- 
pore reserves, which are specially protected by etono 
walls. The question, therefore, which arises for con- 
sideration is should not more be done in the way of 
fencing? Tho difficulty has been tho matter of cost, 
but, ag the Board remarks, if railway lines can afford 
to be effectually fenced, there would seem to be no 
reasou why forosts should not, atany rate whero the 
foresta lic in Jarge compact blocks. ‘‘ Such fencing,” 
the Board continues, ‘“ wou'd assist most materially 
to protect both from fire and from thieves; and with 
protection from the latter, all the obnoxious transit 
rales could be abolished.” 


To show tho effect of protection on. nataral 
growth, tho onse is metioned of the Pea. 
dapalee forest in Vizigapatam, which has been 
under special protection for five years. In Nellore, 


in the Srikarikot forest, experiments were made to 
increase reproduction by cutting the roots of the 
eugenia jambolana, aud the result is reported to be 
satisfactory, many shoots having come up, Hxperi- 
ments were also made in the felling of cisuarina 
trees in Nellore, and it was found that the best 
season for coppicing was from September to Novem-~ 
ber, and that the coppice was best when under 
shadeand when the length of the stem left was not 
less than 4 feet. In Ouddapab, the growth of red 
sanders from seedlings is reported to have been su3- 
cessful; the ordinary bamboo seeded in most parts 
of Cuddapah and in the Nallamalais of Kurnool. 
In the Nilgiris, the reproluction in the sholas and 
the growth of coppice shoots in the eucalyptus plan- 
tation are reported to bo satisfactory, The reproduc- 
tion from seed of bamboos in the Nagalapuram 
reserve in Ohingieput, the germination of :andal 
wood seeds in Salem, the reproduction from coppice 
in the Sholakarai, block in South Coimbatore, and 
the growth of kongoo seedlings in places where clean 
cnttings have been made in the evergreen forests 
of Tinnevelly, are reported to be noteworthy. In the 
Tindivanam and Villupuram ranges in South Arcot 
reproduction by coppice is said to have failed owing 
to the unfavourable character of the sexson ; the 
coppice from casuarina shoots in the Cuddalore range 
was aleo a failure. In North Arcot and Salem the 
growth in the open areas is said to have been very 
poor, chiefly owing to over-grazing. In tbe mixed 
high forests of South Coimbatore, in several of the 
valleys and hill slopes in Madura and in parts of 
North Malabar, the unsuitable nature of the soil 
and the thick under growth of grass and thorny shrubs 
have retarded patural reproduction.—Madras Times. 


~~ — 
THE CEYLON MARGOSA: A HINT! 


There are few people among the many English in 
Ceylon who do not know the margosa tree (Por. 
margoséra, and Tamil verpum maram), but to many 
it is only known as a very fine “shade” tree, one 
that reared successfully, and treated with common 
generosity, will fairly last a century, and even more. 
it yields first a rough bark or outer bark which 
Tamils have only lately begun to value as a rival 
to quinine, in fever cases,* though administered very 
sparingly and in small quantities its taste being in- 
tensely nauseous and bitter. Its leaves also are 
medicinal and when burnt green on a fire in a brazier 
or earthenware chattie (as well as the dead bark) 
will, if placed in any room, drive away or kill the 
most obstinate and bloodthirsty of mosquitoes. The 
green bark is also successfully used as a “ vermifuge ” 
in the treatment of buffaloes and country cattle, 
and pounded and applied to a sore will kill off every 
worm in it. The timber sawn from this tree is noted 


* Trees in Colombo were barked to death forty 


years ago, just as Cassia fistula trees are being des- 
troyed now.—Lp, 7 l, 
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A valuable 
cularly clear gum exudes from the bark, naturally 
in small quantities, but when bruised in large shects 


for keeping off white-ants. and parti- 


and yellow drops like icicles! Books bound with 
this gum are never bored or eaten by worms, and 
“painted” on an abrasion or skin wound will take off 
all pain. The yield of the tree in the shape of {fruit 
ismarvellous, and these furnish food to crows, goats and 
hundreds of the smaller of the feathered tribe, and the 
ground under margosa in fruit is daily and nightly 
carpeted with fruit. The leafor seed of the margosa 
contain avaluable, rich and clear oil, sometimes burnt in 
earthen lamps, but specially valuable for fly blown 
sores in horses, elephants and cattle.* It is also 
used medicinally in very minute doses. It smells 
atroctously, but is very valuable as a lubricant for 
steel, iron, &c., from which it keeps rust, and would 
doubtless answer well as a lubricant for machinery 
and rolling gear. It is generally sold in the markets 
at 75 cents a quart bottle (Ceylon quart), being 
expressed in rough wooden mills, chekkus or by 
pounding, but when treated in a superior oil mill 
might be worked cheaply ; but once a mill has worked 
for margosa oil it becomes practically useless for 
anything else. R. A. 


> 
PACKING ORANGES BY STEAM. 
Eprror “ FARMER AND FRurr-GRrower.” 


If one wishes to see systematic orange packing it 
will repay him to look in and see Mr. Sampson, at 
Boardman, with all his practical methods. He uses 
a steam motor to propel a three-bank Ayer’s Sizer 
and many wrapping machines. One man is constantly 
and easily turning trays of oranges into the hopper 
of the sizer. Two men, one standing on each side 
of the hopper, assort the oranges. he seconds all 
go to the sizer on the left, the firsts to the two on 
the right. He has no russets, and hardly more than 
10 per cent. are seconds. Here you can see a 
machine which comes near to a living, moving being, 
which responds promptly to the will of the operator 
and supplements his intelligence. Under such a 
man as Mr. Sampson, who has the genius to know 
a good thing when he see it and get the best work 
out of it, who actually compels it to do only the 
best work, give me the Ring Chain Sizer. From the 
sizer, like drilled soldiers on the parade, the oranges 
steadily move on to where the wrapping machine 
picks them up, prints on each wrapper the brand of 
the grove, neatly and securely twists the wrapper 
around the orange and then deposists it in the bins 
where the packers are arranging them in the clean 
cases. This machine wrapping is done with such 
care that eggs would go through the same process 
uninjured. 


zh gL LE 
TEA IN FOOCHOW, 
We have been forestalled in a 
we intended to publish to Merchant’s letter of 
29th ult, by the writer of a ‘communicated’ 
article on the subject of tho letter. As he hap- 
pily hits upon the points we purposed bringing 


rejoinder 


forward, there jis no ogcasion for us to write 
at length about them. The points are simply 
these: Jirst, that the real reason of manure not 


having been used on the tea gardens is, that it wag 
not procurable in sufficient quantity. Wegaye this 
as a reason on the 16th January in ‘an article hoaded 
‘Tea Prospects,’ on the information obtained from 
upcountry teumen in an interview we had had with 
them, and it should be noted that they did not 
oppose the use of manure ; they merely stated it was 
not procurable. Second, The idea of using chemical 
manures had never occurred to them. They had 
never heard of them. But we have to ask, who 
knows what they would do ifthe advantages were 


* And in lieu for mereury for killing maggots in 
wounds ox soxes in the human subject—Hp, 2’. 4, 
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thoroughly explained to them by an influsatial 
body ? We should like to add to ‘Merchant’s' 
proposal, that head representative teamen from the 
country should be invited to attend the conference. 
It is to the interest of the Cantoncse to keep us 
apart as long as possible from direct communication 
with the upcountry men, and here is a chance and, 
good reason, for our trying to break through a 
custom which suits our Southern friends so well. 
From an upcountry teaman with whom we are well 
acquainted and who has come down to ses after his 
unsold stock here, we learn that several of the 
teamen are very much against the proposal to make 
small chops next season on the grouads that it 
would add so much to the expense of preparation, 
We donot quite follow his explanation as to how 
this comes about, but as he asserts that a large pile 
of tea can be fired at the same expense as a smaller 
one, both being contracted for asa day’s work, we 
suppose wa must accept the statement as correct. 
We were glad to have our information on the subject 
of early firing, lately published, confirmed. TJastead 
of allowing the tea to stand about for a long time as 
- heretofore, it is to be fired as soon after picking ag 
practicable. On the subject of supply, he stated, in 
reply to our enquiries, that the quantity woul 
depend upon theextent of the advances made by 
the Hongs here, but he had reason to believe that 
it would fall considerably short of last year, as 
neighbours in the country had told him that they 
weie anable to get their customary advances made 
them. He near¢ that loans, and credit generally 
will be greatly restricted this year.—Hcho. 
ee 


PROTECTION OR DesTRUCTION oF Birds IN 
Inp1a.—Our correspondent Jes. H. B. will be jin- 
terested in what follows :— 

Mr. W. L. Sclater contributes to Indian Museum 
Notes an interesting little article on the economic 
importance of birds in India, with special reference 
to the question whether legislation is necessary to 
protect insect-pest destroyers. Of the birds destroyed 
in this country for plumage or food, very few, if any, 
he states, are insectivorous; while, with regard to 
to those of mixed diets, it would be unadyisable to 
protect them, ‘“‘ since they may do much greater harm 
in devouring fruit and grain than they do good in 
destroying insects,’ as is especially the case with 
crows and starlings. The principal birds killed for 
their skins and feathers, which are exported at high 
prices, are egrets, and the cattle egret, the pond heron 
and the blue heron, while the snake-bird has feathers 
of a certain market value. The lengthened scapular 
feathers of this bird, which are the only ones sold 
for export, are looked on, we learn, ‘‘asa badge of 
royalty by the Khasias, and were once the badge of 
one of the Bengal regiments of irregular cavalry.” 
Of pheasants, many are exported in large quan- 
tities; the bulk of the specimens brought down 
to Calcutta being shot in Bhootan and Ne- 
pal. The Sikkim and Simla Argus pheasants 
are probably largely exported, but, as the 
writer says, neither is the true Argus, which is a 
bird found only in the Malay Peninsula. Indian 

arrots, the blue jay, the kingfisher, and jungle- 

owl are the only other birds which are exported 
in large quantities. Mr. Sclater quotes from Mr. 
Hume’s “Gleanings from the Calcutta Market,” for 
the list of birds commonly eaten in India, and sold 
in the markets of Lower Bengal. hey include 
the snipe, snippet, plover, teal, and the red-crested 
pochard. Of the birds shot by Huropean sportsmen 
and eaten, but which are not common in the Cal- 
cutta bazaar, are the green and blue rock pigeons, 
the bustard, the florikin, the Sarus crane, the beef- 
steak bird, the ortolan, the sand-grouse, the peacock, 
jungle fowl, gray fowl, the red spurx fowl, black part- 
ridge, painted partridge, the kyah partridge, and 
the gray quail. Ma. Sclater adds a list of purely 
insectivorous birds but none of those we have men- 
tioned fall within this category. —Ladian Agricultur ist, 


Tue Fan Patm.—Rey. C. B. Henry states that 
the fan palm of China grows only in the San Ui 
district, twenty miles long by ten miles wide. The 
trees do not yield leaves suitable for fang uatil 
six years old. Some trees are said to be over 100 
years old, but the tallest measure only about 
twélve feet. From April to November the leaves 
are cuf monthly, one to three being taken from 
each lant. From 10,000 to 20,000 people are 
employed. —Florida Agriculturist. 


_ CorrrE and Cocoa 1n Panama,—Attention 
is being paid (says the London (Grocer) to the plant- 
ing of coco and coffee, etc., in Panama, one com- 
any having a large number of the young plants of 
the various classes; mentioned, and whichare in wu 
condition of vigorous growty. Gcod tobacco has 
already been produced by this company, and the crop 
well cured, was manufactured into cigars of a fair 
quality. Thereis scarcely any doubt as to the suc. 
cess of the experiments in the cultivation of cocoa, 
although several years must elapse before the results 
can be properly estimated. With coffee, of which 
about 15,000 plants have been set out during the year 
and carefully attended to, the cutcome is more doubt- 
ful, as the conditions of soil and climate are not 
favorable. The ground on which this essay in coffee- 
growing is in progress is only about 250 feet above 
sea level (aa elevation not sufficient in this latitude) 
waile the soil has but siight depth of loose vegetable 
mould, resting upon a stratum of red friable clay, 
which has for its base the talpetate of the country— 
a compact indurated clay or rock, impervious to water 
and into which the roots of the plants cannot pene- 
trate. A company has also been formed for the 
cultivation of sugar-cane and the manufacture of its 
products, but it has not yet passed beyond the stage 
of mere organization. It is doubtful if there are good 
lands for the growth of sugar-cane in the immediate 
neighbourhood, although there are in the department ; 
but tobacco, rubber, cocoa, and textile and medicinal 
plants may be oultivated to considerable extent at 
great profit. 


TEA, CoFFEE AND CINCHONA IN JAVA are 
thus referred toin the Straits Times of 26th March :— 

Last year has been disastrous to tea planters in 
Java owing to a prolonged drought which resulted 
in the young plants, from one to three years old, 
dying in hundreds of thousands. It will take years 
to repair the damage done. The crop fell in conse- 
quences far short of that of the previous year. The 
planters as a set-off against this stroke of ill luck, 
have managed to persuade the Government to order 
the supplying of the army in Java with locally 
grown tea. ‘This has aroused the attention of the 
Chinese to that branch of planting industry. They 
consequently have got hold of several estates by 
entering into contracts with the owners to enable 
these Chinese to prepare and bring to market 
Java tea. It seems that small estates have 
larger working expenses than bigger and more 
productive plantations, and, hence, have need to 
call in Chinese aid, as the Chinese can draw larger 
profits from estates under their control by means 
which few Europeans will resort to. Another result 
of this passing over of estates into Chinese hands 
is that the Huropean capital and labour expendod 
on them now benefit Chinese owners. In West Java, 
Liberian coffee is coming into greater favour for 
cultivation than the Java article owing to climatic 
conditions giving the African berry the advantage, 
provided the ground be not too high lying. Liberian 
coffee now readily finds buyers at Amsterdam, and 
also in America. Fair Java it is said brings at the 
utmost 54 to 54% guilder cents per picul while Liberia 
fetches 56 cents a picul. Cinchona growing in Java 
has proved highly unprofitable from the heavy fall 
in prices. Experts differ whether the decline is due 
to overproduction or to speculation for a fall, but agree 
that its continuance will prove calamitous to this kind 
of cultivation, : 
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FOR THE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 

The Standard of 14th March has the following :— 

Ata meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, beld 
on Saturday, Mr. J. Bell Sedgwick in the chair, the 
Secretary announced the safe arrival at the gardens 
of a number of young plants of the mangrove, from 
Colombo, remarking that, though common enongh in 
the mangrove swamps of the Tropics, this p'ant bad 
never yet been grown in England, though many 
attempts had been made by the Society and others. 
In the conservatory, however, the white mangrove. a 
somewhat allied plant, had been growing for the last 
eight years, but the rate of growth was very slow, 
and the plant appeared very delicate. 


see Oe 


INDIAN TEA SALES. 
(From Watson, Sibthorp & Co.'s Report.) 
Catcurra, March 16th, 1892. 

There was a good demand at about previous rates in 
the sales held on the 10th instant. The Bombay buyers 
were very keen and suitable teas realised from oue to 
two annas over present London prices. 4,712 packages 
changed hands 

The season is now practically closed. Since it opened 
on the l4th May last 39 series of sales have been held 
at which 433,678 packages changed hands at an average 
of As. 6-8 or about 9d per 1b. as compared with 391,990 
packages cold in 34 sales in season 189(-91 at As. 7 or 
about 103d per Jb. and 466,784 packages sold in ¢8 sales 
in season 1889-90 at Ae. 7-7 or about 10}d per lb. 

The increased demand from various vew outlets during 
the past season was one of the prominent feature of the 
market, and prices realised for suitable teas were through- 
out very considerably above current London ratee. There 
is no doubt, in this regard, that if this market had been 
more liberally supplied the growth of the trade with 
these new consumers of Indian teas would have spread 
even more rapidly than it bas done. In future a much 
larger proportion of the crop should find a market 
here as these recenly found customers ovght to be en- 
couraged and ctvers from still future afield induced to 
complete. The figures publishei by the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation on the 12th instant, lend additional weight to the 
above remarks, they show that from the Ist May to the 
29th February in tbe season under review the exports 
from here to all other places than the United Kingdom 
were 8,620,000 lb. as compared with 5,764,000 lb. in 1890-91 
and 4,939,000 1b. in 1889-90. 

The average price of the 4,713 {packages sold is As, 4-6 
or about 6}d per 1b. as compared with 7,528 packages 
sold on the 26th Feb, 1891 at As. 7-11 or about 103d per lb. 
and 7,637 packages sold on the 27th Feb. 1890 at As. 5-4 
or about 7jd per lb. 

The exports from 1st May to l4th Marchfrom here to Great 
Britain are 109,511,07) lb., as compared with 98,179,163 lb. at 
the corresponding period last season, 

ore Last sale’3 average was As. 4-11 or about 63d 
per lb. 

Exporr3s, Stocks, &c., oF Inp1AN TEA, 
1892. 1891. 1890. 
lb. lb. lb, 
Exports from Calcutta to 

Great Britain from Ist 

January to 29th Feb. 
Exports from Calcutta to 

Great Britain in Feb. 
Steck in London on 29th 

February 00 
Deliveries in London 

from ist January to 

29th February Ree 
Deliveries in London in 

February nae 
Laudings in London from 

Ist January to 29th 

February oO 
Landings in London in 

February toe 
Exports from Calcutt 

to Australia and New 

Zealand from Ist May to 

29th Mebruary nie 
Exports from Calcutta to 

Australia and New 

Zealand in February .., 
Exports from Ca'cutta 

direct to America from 

Ist May 2th February 
Exports from Caloutta 

direot to America in 

Fobruary TT 


104 


13,240,251 12,077,526 
4,158,352 


40,131,498 


13,952,816 


5,600,354 5,149,528 


47,562,440 43,081,176 


19,867,647 19,602,300 17,018,516 


9,900,000 9,031,506 8,187,293 


21,934,409 23,366,905 22,279,800 


8,3000,000 10,098,585  8.912,076 


4,816,849 4,361,393 3,521,900 


463,433 152,067 172,767 


183,728 131,662 164,697 


1,420 13,152 212 


The following aye the total quantities from each district 
with the averages realised :— 
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DEgcRIPTIONS. 
per per per 
cent cent. cent 
put : : ose iE 4 13 
roken tea and fans.... oF qk 64 
Broken pek. souchongs 65 8 Iz 
Souchongs and congou 83 5 5y 
Pekoe souchongs ay) 20 933 224 
koe oe 83% 322 332 
foken pekoe . one Gee 20% 21 
Orange pekoe and bro. 
orange pekoe Reo 1% Ii 2 


Sales from 14th May 1891 to 10th March 1892. 
433,678 packages sold. 
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Average Exchsnge—for 6 months’ Documoaats 1-5. 
Average Freight.—£2-11-3 per ton of 50 c feet. 


i 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Apvick To GRownRS As TO Quality or T#As.— 
Messrs. Stenning, Ioskipp & Oo. have issued the follow- 
ing circular with reference to tea season, 1892-93 :— 
In view of the approaching manufacturing season, 
we teg to offer a few remarks for your consideration. 
The fact that common and medium grades have sold 
with difficulty for but little more than half the prices 
ruling at this time last year, must be a source of 
apxious concern to producers. his heavy depression 
is due to excessive quantity and poor quality, and to 
the sudden and enormons increase in the impcrts from 
Ceylon. Fine and finest bave been rather scarce 
throughout the season, and have sold readily at satis- 
factory prices. Ocylon te1s have shown some falling 
off in quality, but the demand for them has about 
kept pace with the import, as will be seen by the 
figures for the Jast nine months, viz :—Import, 
46,630,000 lb; Delivery, 45,235,000 lb. ‘The imports 
from all India for the season will probably average 
9+ millions per montb, and tho deliveries half a 


ust 
be 
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million of pounds less, giving an execss of supply 
over demand of about 6 million of pounds. The stock 
of Indian in London at the erd of February last stood 
at 47,558,000 lb. cr more then five months consump- 
tion. Under these circumstances it would seem that, 
while avoiding the canger of plucking too fine, the 
only course open to growers is to improve thestrength 
and flavour of their teas, and thus make them more 
attractive. We think this may be done by plucking 
moderately; by getting the leaf off in good time— 
that is, before is has beeome hard and coarse—and by 
givirg the closest possible attention to the manu- 
facture. We aleo think the endeavour should be to 
produce @ fair proportion of true Pekoe and broken 
Pekce, which would reduce the quentity of “medium,” 
and help to bring up the average price. The export 
from China appears likely to still further fall away 
in the future, che teas being in disfavour, owing to 
their continued inferiority, and the blow the industry 
has sustiined in consequence must be held in mind by 
Indian and Ceylon 7lanters, who should not allow 
qunatity to be their first consideration, or prices may 
sink to a point below cost of production. 

TreA FROM NATAL.—On Monday Mesers. Gow, Wilson, 
and Stanton offered 303 boxes of Natal tea, containing 
about 15,000lb. from the Kearnsay estete. The prices 
averaged 5d per lb. but we imagine that the Natal 
growers sent th-ir first large consignment more with 
a view of testing prices than making regular ship- 
mevts, as there is a good market in South Africa for 
their tea, Fears of the failure of the coffee crop seem 
to have first prompted the Natal colonists to seriously 
contemplate tea cultivation, but althongha few sam- 
ples were obtained from Kew many years ago, the 
actual beginning of the industry seems to have been 
only made in 1877, when Assam hybrid and Assam 
indigenous seed were imported from Calcutta. Since 
that date steady progress has been made, and even 
in 1884 the Assistant Executive Commissioner of 
Natal. reported that over 50,000!b. were produced 
and dispcsed of locally. The rainfall is low for o 
tea-growing country, but this is supplemented by 
such excessive dewfalls that its want is not 
several felt, and the fact ot the cultivation 
thriving is a strong testimony of the adaptability 
of thecolony for the purpose. The tea is grown near 
the coast where the loam is light. 

Last WerrEx’s TEA Marxer.—There has been a 
smaller quantity of Indian tea brought -forward at 
the puble sales, namely, 24,763 packages against 34,900 
packages in the preceding week, says the Produce 
Marekts’ Review. ‘Lhis diminution in the quantity hag 
not, however, improved the low quotations of common 
tea to any extent, although at the Ister sales a slightly 
firmer tendency was noticeable. However, as the 
supply of these grades will probably continue to be 
quite sufficient to meet the declining demand for 
them, there appears no immediate prospect of any 
reaction of importance in prices, The demand that 
prevailed some time ago for common kinds appears 
to have fallen off considerably, and it is evident 
that the consumer is prepared to give a fair price 
for good tea. For the medium grades there is a 
good enquiry, and, as the proportion of these is 
gradually getting more restricted, their value has 
been wel] maintaiued. Finest descriptions are ea- 
gerly competed for, and sell readily with an 
upward tendency, especially the finer Darjeelings, 
which hsve fetched extreme prices. The pudlic sales 
of Ceylon teas have again been remurkably small, 
but, as the demand hws not been good, there has been 
little variation in values. The finest grades, both of 
whole and broken tea, sre still in requst, and their 
value is fully maintained, but medium grade Pekoes, 
worth 81 to 101, are rather easier, There has beena 
slight increase in the demand for common teas, at 
last week’s quotations. A material contracticn in the 
supplies at auction has been noticed this week, 
says the Grocer, the total quantity put up not ex- 
ceeding 25,010 packages, in comparison with 
34,680 packages previously, but at the resumption 
of business on Monday this diminution in the 
offerings of Indian tea did not appear to have a 
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reassuring effect upon the market, which was in 
ap almost demoralised state, many invcices being 
withdrawn where no biddings could be elicited, and 
most of the tex that was sold showed it to be as 
chesp, if not cheaper, than ever. This remark, of 
course, refers more particularly to teas of a common 
grade, as all preferable kinds met a fair competition 
at full rates. Tho Grocers’ Chronicle says:—The de- 
pressed prices latterly observable in this market sre 
no doubt entirely due to the excessive supplies which 
have been unloaded upon it, without reason, during 
January and Februsry. Last year, during those two 
months, 290,746 packages Indian ond 106,232 packages 
Ceylon were offered in public sale, at a time of 
unusual tivity end on a rising market, whilst the 
country dealers were laying in stocks in view 
of higher prices. This year the situation hag 
been qwite the reverse, Trade in the country has 
been depressed ; prices have been on the down grade 
—every week registered a lower range of value, 
yet the importer kept steadily on crushing the 
market, in orcer to get out bimself; snd it now 
appears that 295,416 packages Indian ond 133,634 
packages Ceylon tea have teen offered during January 
and February, or 42,072 packages in excess of last 
yet, when the trado was booming. Yet the im- 
porter deplores the went of animation inthe market 
now and tho selling brokers write mournfully that 
no impovement cen be noted. There is just the 
shadow of a be'ter feeling this week end, owing 
to the smaller sales. Buyers are not so entirely 
disheartened, and they argue that once the London 
market shows a slightly improved tone country dealers 
would begin to operate again.—H, and C. Mail, March 
4h. 


Last WeEnx’s TEA SALes.—The diminished. supply of 
Indian tea brought forward at the public sales bas 
been sufficiently large tomect the demand, and conse- 
quently the market hag shown no improvement of im- 
portance in prices, althouga tho tendency is slightly 
firmer, says the Produce Markets’ Ltenew. ‘The statis- 
tical position is stronger thanin the preceding month, 
the surplu; stock being 3,000,000 lb. smalier, or 7,000,000 
Ib. against 10,000,000 lb. A stock, however, of 
47,000,000 1b. at this period of the year is sufficient to 
prevent avy material upward movement, especially in 
the lower grades, although these kinds are from 80 to 
40 por cent below the prices of last year. The de: 
liveries for February were satisfactory, but even at this 
rate there will be an. available supply, with the ad- 
ditional imports to arrive, of fully five months’ eon- 
sumption. Therefore, shouldthe coming season be lator 
than usual, owing to climatic causes; there will beample 
tea to meet requirements, although some of the better 
grades may arise to a higher level, in consequence 
of modérat supplies. There is little change in ‘the 
position or value of Ceylon teas: The supplies Rave 
been larger than for some time past, but the dealers 
were rather bare of stock, and have easily taken 
the extra quantity offered. The only kind of tea 
in which any perceptiblo change has taken place is 
broken tea, worth from 104d to 1s, which may be 
noted rather easier. 

Tue Imporrs om Propucy.—The Board of Trade 
Returns for February are again uvsatisfactory from 
the home trade point of view. The imports are 
valued at £34,877,931, an increase of £1,566,577, or 
4-7 per cont; and the exports of British and Irish 
produce at £19,828,753, a decrease of £1,141,868 
or 5°59 per cent. ‘Thus, allowing for the extra day, 
the imports are about equal to those of February, 
1891, while the exports are nearly £2,000,000 
lower. The inorease of the imports is to be found 
in articles of food, and corealsin particular. The 
consumption of tea reacte’ 17,162,349 lb., com- 
pared with 16,024,078 lb. There is a considerable 
fulling off in the receipts of sugar. In February 
1891, the imports from Germany, Holland; Belgium, 
Tarance, and the United States amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 827,379 ewt, but in Februsry of this year 
the aggregate from those countries is ouly 655,627 
ewt. On tho other hand, in February of last year 
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R ssia only sent 1 ewt., but in the same month of 
ths year the receipts thence were nearly 164,822 ewt., 
‘snd for the two months the receipts are 314,436 owt, 
compared with 1,201 ewt. Of rew sugar the falling 
off is chiefly found in beet. 


Corron Picxina By MAcHINERY.—A company hag 
been organised at Chicago, with a capital of 5,000,000 
dols., to manufacture a new cotton-picking machine, 
which, an American newspaper gays, will. do. the 
“work of seventy negroes, and make an interesting 
change in the negro problem of the South.” In. 
deed, says the authority we have quoted, “unless all 
signs fail, this company is destined to revolutionise the 
cotton industry.—H. and OC. Mail, March 11th. 


i 
PATENT DRYER 
ATR ~RURNACE. 


The improvements recently effected by Mr. W. A, 
Gibbs in the design of his filter stove ‘and dryer have 
rendered this combination popular with tea planters, 
and given « decided impetus to the sale. The first 
great economy of the system is in the novel principle 
of the stove, which allows of the direct utilisation of 
aii the products of combustion from any kind of fuel, 
as testified by the reports of those who have adopted 
it. Another point of economy is that damp fuel may 
be burnt with advantage instead of loss. It is well 
understood that in the ordinary form of up-draught 
furnace, any moisture in the fuel used is converted 
into steara, which wastes a large part of its heating 
value, but in this furnace the products of combustion 
being drawa down through the fire, instead of passing 
awey from the surface, any water in the fael is 
decompnsed into oxygea and hydrogen, both on 
whico, in burning, add to the heat of the resul- 
tant air. The second notable feature of the ap- 
paratus is the sifting ‘arrangement, whereby the 
finest tea (dhob-gari) passes out of the dryer previous 
to the delivery of the main bulk, thus avoiding any 
over-drying of the most valuable qualities ; this pro- 
cess has proved very advantageous, and will doubtless 
be appreciated by all practical tea makers. Attention 
is Specially directed to the improved sifting arrange- 
ment recently introduced by the patentee, ie, the 
substitution of woven wire panels (of two different sizes 
of mesh) inthe body of the machine for the original ex- 
tra drum on the end of the cylinder. The advantage 
of this arrangement is that the tea ia sifted outin two 
degrees of fineness, and any desired variation can be 
made in this respect by simply icserting panels of coarser 
or finer mesh; and further, if at any time it should 
be desired to dispense with the sifting operation 
the screens are easily replaced by cover plates, By 
reason of these recent improvements it is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that the Gibb’s Dryer mann- 
factures a very large quantity of tea under conditions 
that are remarkably economio in’ regard to labour 
and fuel, that the mechanism is durable and simple, 
and that lest, but not least by any means, is the 
important fact that the perfect dietribution of the 
heated air currents ensure absolute regularity of quality 
without these necessity of skilled labour. With these 
important points in its favour it is not surprising that 
the dryer aud-stove are making rapid headway, and 
that planters in India and Ceylon bear testimony to 
their value.— A. and C. Mail. 


—_—-_ >. 
THE CINGHONA BARK MARKET, 


The present ruinous state of the bark market 
is caused by oyer-production, not only is the market 
over-loaded with stocks, but the present rate of pro- 
duction exceeds what is required for consumption. 

Producers, however, have the remedy in their 
own hands, supposing that they were to destroy all 
bark yielding undex 3 per cent of quinine, or more 
than one-third of the total production, what would be 
the probable effect on prices? 

The following are the shipments and figures roughly 
for 1891;— 
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Shipments Lb. English Under 3°/. Per- Remaii- 
from centage ing for | 

: shipment 
Java for 1891 8,000,000 2,240,000 28°. 5,760,000 
Ceylon _,, 6,000,000 4,000,000 67 ,, 2,000,000 
India, 4,500,000 2,025,000 45 ,, 2,475,000 
18,500,000 8.265,000 10,235,000 


Bark unlike other produce will keep for years. 
Lately some Cuprea, which was imported years ago, 
was put up for sale at a London auction. 

If large quantities, especially of the poorer kinds, 
are thrown on the market, they are bought up by 
speculative manufacturers or speculators and stored 
for use in the future, or to be resold in case of a rise 
in price. 

he effect of this is not only to depress prices 
for the present but to keep them down for years to come. 

There is the danger, too, of a combination among 
buyers. 

This state of things can only be prevented by pro- 
ducers destroying, instead of shipping, their poor barks: 
thus producers have the remedy in their own hands. 

The present slight rise in price is caused by the 
increased demand for quinine owing to the influenza 
epidemic. When this demand ceases, will not prices 
fall back to their former level, or even lower ? 

Ledgeriana bark gives an average of 4 to 5 per cent 
of quinine. . 

Succirubra and ether kinds, good renewed, an aver- 
age of over 3 per cent of quinine. 

Succirubra and other kinds, bad renewed (that 
which has been renewed over 3 times and has become 
“corky”’ and fibrous), under 3 per cent of quinine. 

Succirubra and other kinds natural an average of 
under 2 per cent of quinine. 

If the value of the unit is 1d to 1}d, 

Barks under 2 p. c. would fetch about about i p- unit. 

” ” ” ” Ie ” 
“» over 3 5, ) Tei) | on 

The expenses of harvesting, shipping and selling 
come to about £20 perton. I will call bark yielding 
over 3°/, good, under 3 °/, bad. 

“I wil elaas roducers of ledger bark as No. 1, 
of different kinds as No. 2, of kinds yielding under 
8°/, as No. 3. 

~ Olass No.1 need not be considered. 

Class No. 2 would do well to regard the following. 

£ 


Crop of 10 tons. Profit. 

3 tons 2 °/o at 1d per unit 56 
Less expenses of harvesting, ship- 

ping and selling at £20 60 
2 tons 23°/, at 14d per unit 58 
Less expenses as above 40 18 
5 tons 5 °/o at 13d per unit 291 
10 tons less expenses as above 100 191 
5 tons under 3 °/o destroyed. 
5 tons under 5 °/o (average of good 

ledger) at 2d per unit 466 
10 tons less expenses as above 100 366 


But would the value of the unit stop at 2d supposing 
the supplies to be reduced by one-third or more ? 


Class 3 are'the chief producers of bad bark, and they 


have to consider whether (if it pays them at all) it 
will pay them best to continue, to throw on_ the 
market their bad and to depress and keep down 
rices or to cut down their trees and destroy the 
Bad bark, in which case there would be a probability 
of prices rising and being really remunerative when 
the suckers which would spring from the ‘“stools”’ 
would be ready and would produce good. 

Class 3 should recollect that bad barks had their 
day from 1877 to 1883. 

Gatting all producers to agree to carry out a plan. 
This is a point which all bark growers would do well 
to consider. The chief difficulty is the intense 
jealousy which seems to be felt if one class obtains a 
slight advantage over another. ‘ 

Beelon contains most of the bad kinds, but planters 
there are doing well with tea : they would then be the 
better able to sacrifice their bad bark. 

Java has taken the lead in thinking of plans to 
meet the situation: there is therefore the more 
probability of their joining in any good plan. 


W. I. Hopy, 


NOTES ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 
By Dr. J. E. Taytor, ¥.u.s., F.G.8., &C., 


EpitoR or ‘Science Gossre.” 


Ihe active and industrious French agricultural 
chemists, Professors Schlesing and Laurent, have just 
read another important paper before the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences on “The Fixation of Free Nitrogen 
by Plants.” They arrive at the conclusions that there 
are some inferior green plants capable of fixing 
atmospheric or gaseous nitrogen. Under the condi- 
tions of their experiments they found that peas take 
up much atmospheric nitrogen, whereas fallow soils, 
oats, spurrey, mustard, &c., are not capable of 
fixing it. 

Two French chemists, Messrs. Arnaud and Charrin, 
have been devoting their attention to quite a new 
side in the natural history of microscopical germs 
and organisms. They find that the quantity of 
oxygen absorbed by them is in proportion to the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas evolved, In a vacuum, 
evolution of the latter gas takes place slowly. In 
an atmosphere of pure carbonic acid there is no 
development of microbes. In hydrogen, on the con- 
trary, there is considerable development, with form- 
ation of ammonia. The quantity of nitrogen con- 
verted into ammonia by these organisms is some- 
times as much as 70 per cent. With asparagine it 
rises to over 90 per cent. The weight of the mic- 
robes and of the productions of their secretions was 
found to be considerably greater with gelatine than 
with asparagine. 

There are few questions which are more interest- 
ing to scientific agriculturists than the life-history 
and work of the micro-organisms in the soil. It is 
to them we owe the possibilities of a higher life. 
The old notion that plants could live on inorganic 
matter in the soil is not correct. Their plant food 
has to be prepared for them, and the bacteria pre- 
pared it. Mr. Miintz has recently shown that nitrites 
are only found in soils in very small quantities; 
whilst on the other hand, when nitrifying organisms 
are introduced large quantities of nitrites are formed. 
Dilute solutions of calcium nitrite undergo no change 
when left in contact with oxygen for months. The 
simultaneously action of oxygen, or of the ordinary 
atmosphere and carbonic acid gas, on solutions of 
calcium nitrite completely converts it into nitrate. 
Oxygenation takes place wien the nitrifying organ- 
isms are about. Mr. Miintz is of the opinion that 
the nitrifying organisms convert the nitrogen into 
nitrites, and that the latter are converted, without 
the further action of any organisms, into nitrates 
by the simultaneous action of the oxygen and car- 
bonic acid always present in soils. On the other 
hand, some of our best English investigators believe 
that the work of producing nitrites and nitrates is 
performed by two distinct species of soil bacteria. 
It is satisfactory to know that microbes are pretty 
much like ourselves—their are both good and bad 
among them.—Australasian. 


opel ss reels 
ORANGE RECIPES. 


Orance Frirrers.—Make a nice light batter with 
one-half pound of flour, one-half ounce of butter, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, two eggs, and sufficient milk 
to give the proper consistency, which would be about 
one pint; peel the oranges and divide each into eight 
pieces without breaking the thin skin; dip each piece 
into the batter; have ready a pan of boiling lard or 
clarified dripping ; drop the oranges in this and fry 
a delicate brown—tfrom eight to ten minutes. When 
done, lay them on a piece of white blotting-paper 
before the fire to drain away any greasy moisture 
that may remain, sprinkle them over with white 
sugar and serve hot. 

OrANGE Puppine.—Take the yolks of three eggs, one 
tablespoonful of cornflour, one breakfastcupful of 
powdered white sugar, one pint of milk; make into 
a custard by allowing it to come to the boil to thicken. 
Peel and slice five oranges and put the slices into a 
pudding dish, with sugar sprinkled over each layer. 
While the custard is quite hot, pour it oyer the 
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oranges; make a whip of the whites of three eggs and 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, place on the top, and 
brown very delicately in the oyen. 

ORANGES In SyRuP.—Score the oranges all over in 
imitation of some ornamental design, representing 
basket-work or trellis-work, and then simmer them in 
water until nearly done through. They must next be 
put into cold water for twenty-four hours, changing 
the water every three hours. At the end of this time 
they should be drained in a sieve for several hours, 
then placed in an earthen pan and covered with a hot 
syrup made by boiling three pounds of sugar and one 

uart of water for five minutes. For three successive 

ays let the syrup be boiled up and skimmed, and 

when nearly cold pour back upon the oranges ; after 
the last time the oranges may be put away in jars, 
and used for dessert when required. 

Lemon Custard CHrEescakEes.—Ingredients: One- 
half pound of puff paste, four ounces of butter, four 
ounces of powdered white sugar, four lemons, eight 
eggs, and one drop of essence of lemon. How to use 
them: Put the butter, sugar, the juice of four lemons, 
and rubbing of one lemon into a stewpan : add the eggs, 
then stand the stewpan in a pan of boiling water on 
the fire, and continue stirring until the ingredients 
become quite a thick custard; take off the fire and 
stand in a pan of cold water, and stir until quite cold. 
Roll the puff paste out the thickness of a quarter of 
an inch; now cut some round pieces and lay them in 
tartlet pans, press out the paste from the center with 
the thumb and finger, then place in each a teaspoonful 
of the mixture. Then put them on a baking tin, in 
a moderate oven, and bake a pale brown. When baked 
take out of the pans and let them get cold, then dish 
them on lace paper in glass or silver dishes. 

PineareLe Puppinc.—Ingredients: One pint of milk, 
six eggs, six ounces of sugar, six sponge cakes, a tin 
of preserved pineapple and three ounces of dried cherries. 
How to use them: Butter well a pudding mould, and 
ornament the top with dried cherries and _ pieces of 
pineapple; put in the sponge cake (broken in pieces) 
and some more pineapple (broken in small pieces) ; 
into a basin put the milk, the sugar, and the eggs, 
whisk all together until the sugar is dissolved, then 
add the syrup of the pineapple to it; turn the mixture 
over the sponge cakes in the mould, cover with 
buttered paper, and steam one hour and twenty minutes, 
Chop the rest of the pineapple very fine, turn the 
pudding into a hot dish, place the pineapple around 
it and serve immediately.—Good Llousekeeping. 
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COFFEE CULTIVATION IN JAVA. 


AmsterDAM, March 9.—List week the ad- 
vices of the Java Government upon the re- 
port of the States commission regarding the 


coffee cultivation in Java was reseived, from. which it 
appears that the Governor-General disapproyes the 
proposals mado by the commission as leading to unsa- 
tisfactory resuits. The realisation of the views of the 
commission would cause a loss of about 3,500,000 
guilders, calculated according to the average coltse 
production during the years 1883-87, Although some 
of the measures proposed might beuseful they wold 
never enswer the purpoze of replacing th» Stite culti- 
vation by a frea native cultivation. ‘The Governor 
positively states that the system of the conmission 
would be the ruin both of the Government’s free culti- 
vation, and, moreover, the inan:i:l sacrific :s3 expeoted 
in the futuro are not to be estimated. He can there- 
fore fully agree to the idess of the Direstor of Home 
Government, who has prejectcd a system which will 
promote alike the interest of the State and that of tha 
people and private industry. This system is based 
upon the principle of paying weges according to labour 
and a prudent working of tho still available Govern- 
ment grounds, joined to a mode of cultivation which 
will give back to the soil what has been taken from it. 
Provisionally His Excellency alvises the maintenance 
of the Government's cultivation, with the abolition, 
however, of theinjustices and faults connected with 
it at preseut. The total abolition of the Govern- 
ments’a cultivation is a matter to be considered 
in the future, when experience will have taught 
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in which way this ought to take place. Notwith- 
stauding this, the complete freedom from compu!sion 
must be the aim for the promotion of whicb the system 
of the Driector of Home Government seems to give 
the bist gusrantee This system will be less expen- 
sive than other piaus, and will further secura the 
necessary stability in the revenue derived from the 
Government’s cultivation, although no guarantee can 
be givon that the snnual production will be in tho 
first years about 700,000 piculs, required to get the 
equilibrium in the budgets. In this way tue ideas 
advccated during the last forty years will be gradually 
realised. In connection with the Governor’s report the 
Oouncil of India has advised: the maintenance of the 
price of 15 guilders per picul of coffee for compulsory 
cultivation, with a premium of 100 guilders per bouw 
for urdinary, aud 150 guilders per bouw for compulsory 
cultivation, according to the regulation projected by 
the Resident of the Preanger districts. Further, the 
compulsory cultivation is abolished in those places 
where it is proved to afford more burdens than advan- 
tages to the population, or gives no remunerative re- 
snlts to the Government, in consequences of payment 
of the premium referred to above. In order to en- 
courage the free coffee cultivation provisional freedom 
from compulsory labour will be granted to those 
working now estates out of the * dessa’s,” and further 
authority will be allowed to construct and main- 
tain roads on Government’s account, if the trials to 
be made in six districts prove successful. An Inspector, 
with two assistants, should be appointed to carry out 
this new regulation.—Z. and O. Lvpress, March 11. 


ie 
WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


From the proceedings of a general meeting held 
at Meppadi reading room on 2ad March 1892, we 
take the following :— 

Ooffee Leaf Disease.—Read proceedings of Madras 
Government Revenus Department, dated 28th January 
1892, No. 587, recording a letter from the Govern: 
ment Botanist, dated 16th January, 1892. No. 10— 
Extract, 

2. “1 may here state that I msde some hundred 
and more cultivations of the Hemileia Vastatrix when 
in England, so far back as the year 1873 and that since 
I came oat to India, T have made three separate series 
of caltivations, but in nove of these latter cases have I 
advanced upon my first ones, or on those made subse- 
quently by Mr. Marshall Ward. Ihave beea constantly 
on the look out for evidence which might poirt to the 
Hemileia heing hitercecious, but I have found none. 
The Hemileia is undoubtedly common to other plants, 
besides the coffee, go that the abandoning of coffee for 
a few years would not get rid of the peat. This is suge 
gested by Dr. Ounningham himself in his letter. 

3. “I quite agree with Dr. Cunningham in thinking 
that any further investigation in the life history of the 
hemileia would be valueless tc the planter, but it 
might furnish information which would be of very great 
interest froma Botanical poiat of view.” 


2 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
IN PEARK! 


(To the Editor of the “Pinang Gazette.’’) 

S1r,—During the eighteen months or so that have 
elapsed si:'ce the question of coffee cultivation in Perak 
was taken up by the Pinang Gazette, 1 have used my 
best endeavours to induce planters and capitalists to 
try their fortune in that State. Some mivor alter- 
ations were m»doin the rules relating to transfer of 
Jeases of land and other corre'ative matters, and the 
circulars ot April and July may be said to have been 
the outcone of inquiries made direct to the Resident 
ou behalf of Ceylon planters. 

Now that matters have beon advanced a stage or 
two, and a few blocks of land selected and surveyed, 
it has become appirent how very littla has been con- 
ecdsd to the would-be plauters, and how much more 
must be done by the Government of Perak before 
it can be said that it is encouraging oapitalists to 
investin coffse cultivation. Tho price at which land 
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can be bought, $4 per acre, or the equivalent of R9, is 
only ten per cent. less than the upsct price, ai which 
the Oeylon Government puts up forest land for sale,with 
all the advantages of a previous survey, and accees by 
rail and road already provided. When the land has been 
acquired, for a go-called premium, it is not he'd ly 
a freehold title but is still subject to a number of 
land regulations which prevent a man from saying 
“ May I not do asI will with mine own,” for verily 
it isnot his own but still the property of the State. 
Wheu representation is made that there is no mears 
of access for prospecting the jungle without the Joss 
of time, and the expense incurred by hiring Malays 
and takiug supplies into the jungle, which is na- 
turally a dificult proceeding for strangers not con- 
versant with the language of tho natives or the 
nature of the country they wish to explore, we are 
told that eight or ten years ago a number of 

lavters went through the country and examined the 
jungle from end to exd, and at that time there were 
few or nove of the present roads which intersect 
the State in every direction. In addition to this, we 
are reminded that the first planters in Ceyjon took 
up their lands under similar conditions. Very true ! 
fnd see the result. In Perak, the examina- 
tion of the country, and subsequent cooce-sions 
of land, in inaccessible regions, was the sum 
total of what resulted fom the visit of mest of the 
planters of that time. The very few who 
did xemain and open coffee estutes either 
abandoned the attempt and wert away, or else 
laid their tones in the country, co that there can 
hardly be said to be much encouragement held 
out {0 men who are now told to go and ¢€o likewise. 
As regards the pioneers in Ceyion, who commere.d 
operations before the era of roads and rails, I appre- 
hend that hardly a si:gle one of them made any- 
thing out of the venture, the general smash-up of 
1848 being a proof of the asrertio-. If it is a fact 
that the Goveryment of Persk is anxious thet tenor 
a dozen men should make a lot of money by way of 
encouraibg others to come into the couutry, it is evi. 
dent that it must do tomething more tran tell them 
to go and incur tke risk ard trouble and expense 
which resulted in the ruin or death of those who 
have previously made a similar venture. There igut 
present but one valley of hill forest which will be 
served by a cart road for a short distasce and then 
by a bridle path, which is usder construction. And 
when, in accordance with directicus from the Land 
office, and permission granted to take up land “any 
where youliko,” asiovg as it has not been already taken 
up aud demarcated by some elte, we proceedito select in 
this valley; wo find that other parties have a prior 
right of selection, and that until they choose to come 
to some determination on the subject, nobody else 
can do anything—two years time being the shortest 
perio! named for the purpose. 

Until measures are taken to enable visitors, inthe 
first pluce {0 inspect the elevated jungle land of the 
State, aud in the second place to provide for the 
transport of supplies and produce when the Hetates 
are opened, there is not much chance of any large 
exteps'on of the cultivation of coffee Arabica. Those 
remarks do not apply to the same extent when we 
come to Liberian coffee, low lying tracta of ,country 
suitable for this variety lying adjacent to many of 
roads already constructed. In this connection I wish 
to point ont av extraordinary and vexatious regulation 
affecting land already plented, and more that has been 
taken up for planting, in the interior districts of the 
State. At Kunla Kangser, a sort of custom house 
has been established, and the coffee grown in the 
district has to be taken to this customs. house 
and weighed before it is allowed to go on 
to ‘Tniping, and tho privilego (?) of doing 
this has to be paid for at the fate of 
two and a half cents wa pienl. Let us see how this 
works. At present the only estato giving a crop lying 
on the Ipoh side of the town, bas necessarily to send 
ifs produce through the town, so that there is no oxtra 
transport incurred; but suppose the estate lay eight or 
ten miles on the Taiping sido, it would, in order to com- 
ply with the present regulations, be nocessary to sond 


| the uncleared land. 


the coffee 16 or 20 miles out of its way to the port be- 
fore it is allowed to leave the district. Again, this 
ccffes has to be weighed at Kuala Kangear to please 
the Government, weighed a second time at Taiping to 
please the railway authorities, and finally weighed a 
third time et Port Weld to please both the Government 
aud the steamer agents. This is, of course, all by way of 
encouragement to planters! Another difficulty resulte 
from the mability of the Land Office to cause tho imme. 
diate survey of the land taken up. We are told to go 
and demarcate the land, and in due course the Lands 
Office will proceed to survey it, the cost of the two ope. 
raticus coming to something like one and a half dollar 
apn acre. The wio'’e question of survey in the State 
appears to be ina muddle—nat any rate itappears so to 
a stranger—and will yrobatly remain so until the 
whole of the surveys are placed under one head, instead 
of being as at present divided between the Land Offise, 
the Survey Office and private surveyors, each treading 
upon the other’s heels—and toes (oo, if oredit is to be 
given to general report. To facilitate the commence- 
ment of operations, permission bas been given to employ 
certain private surveyors, whore work, whon duly checked 
end approved, will be accepted by the Government, and 
this is the only concession obtainable at present. 

Clause No. 12 of the General Laid Regulations places 
the planter at a very cerious disadvantoge indced. ‘The 
right to take, and to authorise others to take timber, 
charcoal, gums, and al! other vatnral produce from un- 
f-Hed forest and uncleared land, is reserved by ihe Go- 
vernment.” The planter is thug unable to reserve any 
timber for building purposes,if he happens to be near 
& mining village, which may spring up at any moment 
and he is liable to have at any time Chinese, und 
natives of all deecriptionus, wandering about his iand and 
Gestroying his property without the ability to check 
them in any way. This is by vo means an imagi= 
nary possibility. I can point outa tleek of 500 acres 
of land selected six months ago, with abundance 
of fine timber wupen it, which in another six 
months time, at the yresent rete of exhaustion, will 
bot have & stick worth felling left upon it. At Blanda 
Mabok thcre are hundreds of acres vf land entirely 
éenuded of forest; which bas been used for the mines. 
Tracts of Jand taken up for agricultural purposes 
must be protected from similar loss of timber. On 
pointing this out to the State Commissioner of Landa, 
we were told thas in clearing the land tke planter 
wastes the timber, for he burns it a}! up, aud it comes 
to the sime thing if the timber is taken away by 
miners and others. This reply is worse than puerile; 
for, it must be evident that, as clearing the land 
necessitates the burning of the timber upon it, it be- 
comes all the more important for the plauter to pre- 
serve for estate purposes allthe available timber on 
If the Government wants to en- 
courage planters to purchase Jand, it sbould hold out 
as aninducement that the timber, charcoal, gums, 
attaps &c., &e, should be at their absoiute disposal, to 
sell, or reserve, or make use of as circumstances might 
dictate. Such a concession would he!p the planters 
aud be bnt little appreciable loss to the Government: 
Another argument freely used in this connection 
is that the mining interest must be nursed, as it 
forms the main source of State revenue, and that 
the cultivation of coffee is an interest of a very 
indefinite value. Granted; but the Government ascerts 
that it is endeavouring to further the coffee interest 
in every way it can,and itis very cvident that being 
in its infanoy, it requires nursing a great deal more 
than minivg, which is hundreds of years old. 

I have made this letter too long elready, and will 
pot trespass further on your space. £ may never set 
foot in Perak agaipv, but am convinced that encourage- 
ment to coffee planters must take a different form 
than at prescot obtains, if any important interest is 
to be created within a short period of time. An 
immenge deal bas been done for Pera jin fifteen 
yeara, but this is not the time to hait on the road 
of progress,—asking men to ceme to the country for 
a particular purpose, and then apparently grudging 
them any little concession they may ask for.—Yours 
faithfully, Epmunp Woopuotsr, 

Penang, March 10th, 
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ON TEA. 


The daily papers have of late so frequently dis; 
cussed tea, that there is not much left to be said 
onthe subject. ‘Che rivalry between Indian and Ceylon 
as against China, and the eclipse of the Chinese as 
tea growers, haye been referred to again and again, 
and a very good advertisement for Indian and Ceylon 
teas: has this frequent reference proved. A writer 
in the St. James's Gazette, under the, head of “Common 
Objects of the Household,” deals with tea, and if there 
is nothing absolutely new in his article, there. are 
several points of interest in it. He says :—Every 
lady who does her own shopping is aware that there 
is now considerable difficulty in getting China, tea, 
pure. Generally she is offered. India or Ceylon ; 
and if she asks particularly for China, the shopman) 
can only accommodate her with a “blend.” HKyen 
in very large establishments where pure China tea 
is kept, it is not recommended, but sold, as it were, 
under protest. The enquiring customer, who asks 
‘the reason why, is told that hina teas are no 
longer what they were, and that they have been 
superseded by Indian. '[here is no doubt, about the 
truth of the latter statement. It is afact that China, 
which in 1864 supplied 97 per cent. of our tea, now 
supplies only 25 per cent. The trade has undergone 
a complete revolution, particularly in the last eleven 
years. Some very interesting statistics have been 
drawn up by Messrs. Gow, Wilson and Stanton, the 
well-known brokers, which bring out the following 
facts among others :—(1) From 1866 onwards Indian 
tea advanced so persistently in favour that in 1888 
it took first place with a consumption of 86,000,000 
Tb., against 80,000,000 lb. of China. (2) Ceylon tea, 
which was not introduced in any quantity until 
1885, progressed even more rapidly, and_ in its turn 
beat the Chinese last year. (3) China produce, though 
it increaseda little up to 1879, did soat a much slower 
yate than Indian, and after that date continually 
declined, slowly at first, but since the introduction 
of Ceylon with great rapidity. Thirty years ago it 
monopolised the market; today it is but a poor third. 
While our total consumption has doubled, the supply 
from China has diminished by more than one-half. 
These are facts which admit of no dispute, but when 
we come to ask the reason itis notat all easy to get 
at the root of the matter. Party feeling, if one may 
use the expression, runs so high in the trade that an 
unbiassed expert opinionis rare. On one sideit is said 
that China teas have deteriorated to such an extent as 
to be unfit to drink; and the reason why they 
have deteriorated is that they are still pre- 
pared by hand in the ancestral fashion, while 
the British-grown article is made by machinery. 
Nothing of the sort, say the Anti-Indians: China 
teas are still far the best, partly for the very reason 
that they are made much more carefully by hand; 
they have been ousted from the market Becores the 
others have been so persistently pushed in the retail 
trade, and because a coarse article suits coarse 
tastes. Even in a large merchant house, which 
deals impartially in both, you will find the men in 
the India-room speaking with scornful contempt of 
the flat, insipid Chinas; while those in the China- 
room shrug their shoulders in pity for people who 
can tolerate the coarse and common Indians. So 
the battle goes on, and the trade is vent in twain. 
Let us try in all ditfidence to hold the balance. 

An impaxtial observer will at once perceive that, 
as usual, all the truth cannot be on either side. 
China teas cannot have deteriorated merely because 
they are made as they used to be. That is an 
excellent reason for their being no better, but not 
for their being worse. And, again, the ascendency 
of the others, rising steadily through a series of 
years, is not to be explained by mere pushing. ‘he 
public knows very well what it wants, and, though 
always ready to be on with a new love with highly- 
painted chams, it returns to the old with the 
constancy of perfect fickleness the moment it dis- 
covers that the charms are painted. No bad thing 
holds the market long, however pushed; and, beyond 
question, the teas of India and Ceylon do suit the 
public taste—which, by the bye, is a yery good thing 


for British 


industry. The truth seems to be that 
China produce has indeed deteriorated, though to 
nothing like the extent alleged. Only the commoner 


sorts have been affected. Just like many of our 
own manufacturers, the Chinese fell to spoiling their 
magnificent market out of sheer greed. They pil- 
laged their plantations so recklessly that, to keep 
up the supply, they had to fall back on old 
leaves and inferior stuff. This partly explains the 
change, but it is. not all. The rival kinds have 
an advantage which of itself would inevitably bring 
them to the fore; they are more economical— 
they possess more strength, body, or whatever you 
like to call it, and therefore go further. Most 
people judge their tea in a ready sort of way by 
colour and streagth, according to a private standard. 


Suppose a lady tries a new kind; she puts in the 


quantity she is accustomed to, and the driokers pro- 
nounce it too strong or too weak, as the case may be, 
by their own standard. The quantity is correspond- 
ingly diminished o7 increased, and at the end ofa 
week or month the housekeeper finds herself on tha 
right or the wrong side. Now, India and Ceylon will 
yo half as far again as Ohina; if one pound of the 
latter makes five gallons, the same quantity of the 
former will run to seven and o half gillons. The 
argument is irresistible to the middle classes, and 


even to the rich; but, oddly cnougzh, less so to 
the poor. Spending nothing on the outside, they 
are inversely particular about the inside. In 


London, for instance, inferior coffee goes west, not 
east; there what they have must be good. And 
until lately » certain small de.ler among the South 
Wales miners used to take regulariy 100 chests of 
the finest Ohina toa at a time. Since the strikes 
the good man has gone bankrupt. At the same time 
the pocr, as a rule, like a good twang to their jiquor, 
and so the newer teas flourish more or less all along 
the line. 

As for the actual merits of the rival kiods, that 
is, of course, a matter of taste; but no one will 
deny that for delicacy of flavour China remains un- 
approached. For that reason it is used for blending 
tbhroughoat the trade, It is altogether a prettier, 
more refined, more interesting article ; epicures will 
have no other. The difference is much the sameag 
that between Australian and French Burgundy. Tha 
ons is a capital thing in an ordinary way, and gives 
you more show for your money, but there isno charm 
about it. Ohina is the ancestral home of the culti- 
vated plant and the drink, though the wild shrub 
is indigenous in Assam. The finest kinds—tho Clos 
Vougeots, so to speak—have no counter part in India ; 
but then wa never see them hare either—thay. 
are too dear. Russia takes a good deal, for the 
Russians do not mind paying high; but tha boat 
of all—the superior Oolongs—are consumed at 
home among the upper ten thousand (or is it ten 
million ?) and they fetch 128 or 15s a pound on the 
spot. Excellent Ohina tea, however, still comes to 
London, of as gooi quality as ever, and very much 
cheaper. Owing to depression in the trade, samples 
which would formerly have fetched 2a sd. now go 
for 1s. Bui the retailer prefers dealing in Indians 
because they are all sold in the open market and 
tho price is known; whereas the Ohina merchant buys 
privately, and can charge what he likes. That is how 
he used to make fortune; but the day ig gone; it 
is the retailer who makes the profit now, and a big 
one—not less than 61 to 1s a_ pound. Naturally, he 
prefers to push the Indian teas,.and this has an im- 
portant bearing on the trade 

We have classed India and Ceylon together because 
they have the same character on the whole: but 
thore is a difference. Caylon approaches more to the 
character of China, and this may account for its re- 
markablo success, Both have uoqnestionably a great 
future before them, whichis matter for congratulation; 
for tho amount of British capital now embarked in 
the business in the two countries cannot bo less than 
£40,000,000, Other places where tea ig grown are 
Naial, iji, Jamaica, and Johore, 

Something should be said about 


the 
wholesomeness of different teas. Ono ; 


this 


relative 


head if 
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is more easy than wise fo dogmatise, Hxact science 
has really very little to say about the composi- 
tion and physiological effects of tea; but it may 
be safely asserted that ‘strength ’? implies tannin, 
and tannin means indigestion. The etrong Indiana teas 
should therefore be carefully used and not allowed to 
brew too long. Properly speaking the infusion should 
not stand more then five minutes; after that it begins 
to get bitter, and there is poison in the cup. We 
Anglo-Saxonsalways take our tea too strong, and have 
to smother it with milk and sugar in order to cisguiss 
the bitter taste—a practice unknown to the other 
great tea-drinking races. Theytake it pure and weak, 
thereby getting more flavour without any bitterness. 
The Chinere method of brewirg is practically the 
same as that used in the trade Jor tasting. Hnough 
leaf to make a cupful—thbat is, the equivalentin weight 
of a sixpence—is putin a small bowl and boiling 
water added; itis then covered over and allowed to 
stand five minutes, after which the liquoris poured off 
clear of the leaves into another vesse!. Made in this 
way the drink is at cnce more agreeable and more 
wholesome; but the Englishwoman would, of course, 
rather die thangive up the teapot and the cosy. Her 
tea is never undrinkable from bitterness ; she only 
apologises for its being cold. _ 

Referring to the above article, Mr. John Roger Jate 
tea planter in Ceylon, writes :—-‘‘ As one of the first 
to open a tea-clearing in Ceylon (in 1880), I naturally 
read with considerable interest the article on tea 
which appeared in your issue of the 14th inet. On 
the whole, I think these references in the St James’s 
Gazette to the three great tea-producing countrie» are 
characteristically just and impartial ; but I believe 
most people will admit that the ordinary teas, for some 
time back, sent home from Ohina, have gradually 
deteriorated so much in quality that they are now poor 
indeed, and it matters little to the ordinary consumer 
that it is still possible to get fine teas in China at 
prohibitive prices. The superiority in the mode of 
treating the leaf, which our countrymen have adopted 
in India and Ceylon, was strikingly illustrated the 
other day by one of the more intelligent Governors 
of China sending toIndia snd Oeylo: for planting ex- 
perts, to teach his countrymen in Ohina how to make 
tea with the aid of machinery. I believe the taxes 
now imposed on native Ohinese tea-growers prevent 
their really cultivating their gardens, which sre overrun 
with weeds. Generally speaking, you would not get 
one barrowful of weeds off a hundred acres of a 
Ceylon tea estate. The rapid rise of the tea industry 
in Oeylon occurred to mo the other day when I was 
sending an advertisement to the papers offering tea- 
plants for sale here in London reared from seed 
imported from Ceylon; forI remember advertising 
in the Oeylon papers for tea-plants twelve years ago, 
and I could not get them. Itis a curious fact that 
tea-plapts are now being sold in London, and are 
to be feen growing in many shop-windows today, 
and twelve years ago not one could be got for love 


or money in Ceylon itself. Twelve years ago the 


total export from Osylon was only about one hundred 
thousands pounds; this year it is about saventy 
millions. We sre undoubtedly getting more and more 
a tea-drinking people, for seveuty mlllion pounds of 
Ceylon tea represent a much greater number of tea 
drinkers than the same quantity of China tea would 
do; and the British public like to feel or taste some- 
thing for their money. They prefer the teas of India 
and Ceylon with a ‘grip,’ and do not want the poorer 
liquor of the China article. What is tannin? May 
not the cheerivg quslities of the cup be ascribed to 
tannin in a great measure, which may therefore be 
a good thing when taken in a legitimate way? No 
ope need cry out against tannin who makes tea pro- 
perly, though the essence or extract of tannin may 
cause indigestion.’—H. ¢ C. Mail, Maroh 18. 


EEE 
INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA. 
‘* HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR 1S DUE.” 
To the Mditor of the /lome and Colonial Mail. 
Sir,—At the present time, when so much is being 
dove to make publio the merits of Ceylon tea, 


and when such success is attending the efforts 
mede by the Ceylon planters to eca!l attention to 
their wares it appears to me that both the merits 
of and the important position held by Indian tea 
are aptiito fall into the background. 

All honour to the perseverance and push which has 
characterised the efforts of our neighbours in 
Ceylon, but they and their advocates should, at 
any rate, adhere to the truth, and also take the 
pains to inform themselves a little more carefully 
and accurately than they appear to do regarding 
the position held by their chief competitor—India. 
Such fairness and such fairly looking in the face 
of facts regarding Indian tea will probably in the 
long ran be not adverse to their best interests. To 
show to what extent this ostrich-like burying of 
their heads in the sand may carry those who are 
interested to magnify the position of Ceylon tea, I 
cull the following from a most interesting ably- 
written book, lately published by Mr. Walters, entitled 
“Palms and Pearls.’”’ Speaking of the future of tea, 
he writes :—“It does not, therefore, seem rash to affirm 
that the tea shrub has found in the island a, congenial 
home, and that Ceylon will take and keep its place as 
the tea country of the world.” And in reference 
to the possibility of blight attacking the plants he 
writes:—“But the fact remains that, up to now, tea 
in Ceylon has been free from the ravaging blights 
which, in India, often reduce the crop by one-half the 
average.” 

Of course, the inference in the minds of those who 
read these two paragraphs will undoubtedly be that 
—(1) the great bulk of tea, now consumed, comes 
from Ceylon, and Ceylon only, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, taking the season just closed, the propor- 
tions of the tea supply reaching this country are 
roughly, something like :— 


bali PsEh Gel oa about 50 per cent. 
about 25 per ceut. 


about 25 per cent. 


Ceovlongeey) fine. 
Ching ie sets epsremee stirs 


Ocal eeeses 100 


These figures, of course, are only approximate, and 
rather overstate the Indian proportion. The actual 
figures are more like the following:— 


India ... see ee 110,000,000 


Ceylon ... oo «ee _60,000‘000 
China ... 008 65,000,000 
Total 235,000,000 


As regards the blight, of course anyone ac- 
quainted with the Indian planting industry knows 
that the wyriter’s assertion is a gross exaggeration 
as the utmost extent by which the! worst of blights, 
probably reduces an Indian crop is from 5 to, at 
the outside, 10 per cent in quantity. 

(2) As regards the future, it may be assumed that 
the increase of output from year to year is, after 
the close of the present year, not likely to exceed 
in Ceylon the rate at which it goes on in India, 
say perhaps about 10 per cent per annum in each 
case, and it is to be hoped that, by the joint efforts 
of the two large and powerful planting communi- 
ties, the increase of consumption will be kept about 
level with the increase in production.—I am, sir 
yours, &c., i OBSERVER. 

London, March 16th, 1892. 


DS 
THE AMSTERDAM MARKET. 


AMSTERDAM, March 22,—All the analyses of the 
cinchona-bark for sale here on March 81st have been 
published now. The results are as follows:—The 
manufacturing bark contains about 143 tons. sulphate 
of quinine, or 468 per cent. on the average. About 
6 tons contin 1 to 2, 23 tons2 to 3, 84 tons 3 to 4, 90 
tons 4 to 5, 52 tons 5 to 6,24 tons6 to 7, 189tons 7 to 
8, 3 tons 8 to 9, 9tons10 to 11 per cent. sulphate of 
quining,— Chemist and Druggist, March 26th, . 
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QUININE AND CINCHONA IN 
BRITISH INDIA. 


In our issue of June 9, 1888, we gave an account 


of the process for manufacturing sulphate of quinine 
then newly inaugurated by the Indian Government 
upon some of their cinchona estates. Further de- 
tails of this process are now made public in Mr. 
Lawson’s report on the Indian Government cinchona 
plantations. That report deals with the quinine 
factory at Naduvatam, in the Nilgiri district. ( The 
modus operandi followed at Naduvatam is practically 
the same as that published about two years ago; 
hence, although the account is repeated in the pre- 
sent report, if does not add, and could not be ex- 
pected to add, much to our knowledge. Some wrinkles 
have evidently been gained by experience, The bark 
is no longer powdered so fine as it was at first, a 
No. 64 sieve having proved sufficient for the purpose, 
instead of the No. 130 one first employed. 'The pro- 
ortions of cinchona powder, alkali, and kerosene, 
Bare also been slightly modified, the present formula 
being to place 200lb. of powdered bark ina cylindri- 
cal vat with 100 gallons of water holding 14 lb. of 
caustic soda in solution, adding to this a mixtur e 
of 96 gallons araffin and 24 gallons fusel oil, and 
agitating for three hours with a revolving paddle. 
The subsequent process of drawing off the oil into 
which the alkaloids have been incorporated, dissolving 
out the latter by means of water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, filtering the acid liquor through char- 
coal, crystallising out the sulphate of quinine, and 
drying the crystals, is all substantially the same as 
when described eighteen months ago. The bark now 
used for manufacturing purposes at Naduvatam is 
amixture of branch, stem, and root of Cinchona offi- 
cinalis. It has an alkaloidal value of 3°02 per cent. 
quinine, 1:01 per cent. cinchonidine, 0°14 per cent. 
quinidine, 0°24 per cent. cinchonine, and 0°30 per cent. 
amorphous. Its equivalent in quinine sulphate is 
4:06 per cent. The factory has had to struggle 
with a good many adversities before it was able to 
work without interruption on a large scale. The 
manufactory was started at Naduvatam in June, 
1889, but it took four months to train the native 
workmen to their task. This work accomplished, it 
was found that the loss of the costly fusel oil was 
so great as seriously to hamper the working of the 
process, and the manufacture had to be suspended 
until February, to admit of the erection of a still 
for recovering the fusel oil. Just as everything was 
ready to start, influenza broke out at Naduvatam, 
and all the native workmen ran away to their homes 
in Mysore, a fresh squad having to be engaged and 
drilled. Finally, the steam-engine was found in- 
adequate forits work, and the plant had to undergoa 
thorough alteration. All obstacles, however, were 
ultimately overcome, and since the end of May of 
this year the factory is in full working order. The 
cost of manufacturing the first batch of 227 Ib. sul- 
phate of quinine was 3,915°12 rupees, or 17'4 rupees 

er lb., equal to about Is. 6d. per oz. It took 6,000 

.of bark to obtain that quantity of sulphate of 
quinine. The value of the bark was 3,626 rupees; 
fuel, chemicals, and the cost of plant amounted to 
205 rupees; and for labour only 84 rupees, or less 
than one-third of a penny per oz. of quinine, is 
charged. It is, therefore, not likely that the Indian 
Government quinine will do much injury to the sale 
of the European article in the Hast, even if it 
should ever attempt to enter into serious competi- 
tion with the latter. But as the Naduvatam factory 
is only estimated to turn out the comparatively in- 
significant total of about 65,000 oz. per annum, there 
is not much chance of that. 

Added to Mr. Lawson's report on quinine manu- 
facture is a statement by Mr. D. Hooper on the 
progress of the Government plantations during the 
year under review, which contains some interesting 
notes on the experiments on the artificial increase 
of the alkaloidal value of cinchonas. Since 1886 a 
valuable series of experiments on the effect of manur- 
ing on the different species of cinchona has been 
inaugurated, and the result has been to prove that 
the application of ammoniacal manure, such as 
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cattle, stable and poonac, to cinchonas is always 
attended with a profitable outturn of a large quan- 
tity of richer bark, especially on young and fast- 
growing species, as Succirubras, Ledgers, and Hybrids, 
and that the agents employed act more energetically 
upon younger trees than older ones and upon the 
fast-growing trees just mentioned that on the slow- 
growing officinalis. It remained to be proved whether 
the action of fertilising agents for a longer period 
on officinalis trees would be attended with remuner- 
ative results, and what effect they would have upon 
mossed and renewed. barks. 

In order to elucidate this problem careful experi- 
ments were made with ten officinalis trees at Doda- 
betta. Four of these were eleven-years old trees 
and six twenty-one-year-old trees. The manures used 
were bone-meal, fish, lime and cattle manure. One 
pound of the bone-meal manure or 23 1b. of fish 
manure were used to each tree, but the quantity of 
the other manures employed is not stated. Of the 
eleven-year-old natural officenalis trees, the one 
manured with bone-meal yielded 54%8 per cent. of 
total alkaloid and an equivalent of 4:95 per cent. of 
sulphate of quinine. That manured with fish afforded 


respectively 6°82 and 5°94 per cent., while from lime 


and cattle manure 5°68 and 5:19 per cent., and from 
bone-meal: and cattle 5°97 and 5°35 per cent. respec- 
tively were obtained. The results obtained from the 
twenty-one year old trees, were‘ as follows :—Renewed 
bark: fish manure, 8°21 per cent. total alkaloid, 8°43 


per cent. sulphate of quinine ; bone-meal manure, 7:02 


per cent. total alkaloid, 7:02 per cent. sulphate. of 
quinine. Mossed_ bark: fish manure, 6°61 and 5:97 per 
cent.; bone-meal, 7:48 and 7:02 per cent. respectively. 
Natural bark: fish-manure 6°14 and 5°54 per cent.; 
bone-meal, 7°38 and 6°85 per cent. respectively. 

All these are exceedingly good barks, when com- 
pared with the natural crown bark, containing an 
average of 3 per cent. of quinine when grown in the 
same situation without manure. The fish manure 
especially has raised the amount of quinine to a 
connidereble extent in the barks to which it was ap- 
plied. 

In the present critical state of the cinchona industry 
such experiments must be of considerable value to 
planters.—Chemist and Druggist. 
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SUGAR FROM SORGHUM. 


(From Bulletin No. 12. of the Louisiana 
Sugar Eaperiment Station.) 


The sorghum plant in China is poor in sugar and 
sensitive to frost. At Rio Grande it has been ac- 
climated so that it will stand quite a severe frost 
with ice, and been educated to imbibe five times its 
normal dose of sugar. Such results so deservedly 
merited from the persistent energy ofits intelligent 
managers, is exceedingly gratifying especially when 
it is remembered that State bounty was withdrawn 
two years ago. 

Encouraged by the prospects of diffusion extracting 
all the sugar from cane, the citizens of Ottawa, 
Kansas, led on by Hon. W. L. Parkerson, established 
at that point a few years since a large and com- 
plete factory. It is merely necessary to say here 
that it failed, after the promise of great success. 

Convinced that only a few more persistent and 
intelligent efforts were needed to wrest from sorghum 
the sugar which it contained this same Mr. Par- 
kerson, repaired to Fort Scott, and there erected the 
Parkerson Sugar Works, whose name and fame are 
now written and spoken in every tongue. With 
national aid, liberally bestowed, with scientific skill 
bending its energies upon one single accomplish- 
ment, with improved machinery erected for a sole 
purpose; the Parkerson Sugar Works of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, sounded its determined attack upon sorghum 
early in the fall of ’86, and millions of souls awaited 
the issue with intense solicitude. 

The interest deepened as time wore on, and the 
dailies with intelligent correspondents at the seat of 
war, wore denounced for withholding the news from 
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Fort Scott. Foreign countries had sent ambas- 
sadors to,investigate and report upon this strange 
plant which under the influence of diffusion was to 
revolutionize the sugar world, add the name of Fort 
Scott. to the commercial sugar marts upon the black- 
boards, of sugar exchanges, and make all Kansas rich 
and happy. It is a pity to say failure to all these 
high hopes and, bright anticipations, but.the truthful 
chronicler of history has'so recorded, and the chemist 
in charge, has officially announced “the absolute 
failure, of the experiments to demonstrate the com- 
mercial practicability of manufacturing sorghum 
sugar. which fell upon our intelligent Commissioner 
of Agriculture ‘like a wet blanket,” to say nothing 
of the chagrin and grief, amounting to almost dis- 
couragement, which , followed. 

“Human fortitude is equal to human calamity ” 
was one of the impressive sentences contained in the 
‘*farewell\address’) of Lee to his army at Appomattox, 
and its truth has been fully verified in the history of 
the Parkerson Sugar Works. Undaunted by failure, 
and urged to renewed exertions by the unjust attacks 
of carping ‘critics, the courageous) managers calmly 
surveyed the field of disaster, reviewed the causes as 
far as..known, and calmly resolved upon another 
trial. _Defectiye and superfluous machinery was re- 
moved, uncertain or useless processes were eliminated, 
pet theories were abandoned and simplicity and pure 
science, left to conduct a campaign, which has at- 
tained a success that finally places sorghum sugar 
making among. the profitable industries of) this 
country.. The success of ’87 at Fort Scott is due 1st, 
to the almost, complete, extraction of the sugars 
from the cane by diffusion, 2nd. The prompt and 
proper treatment of the juice in defecating and eya- 
porating. 3rd. The efficient manner in which the 
sugar was boiled to grain in the strike pan. 

According to the, report of General Manager Par- 
kerson, the cost. of labour and fuel per ton of cleaned 
cane was $1. The estimated cost of salaries, wear 
and tear of machinery, etc., another dollar, making a 
total of two dollars per ton for manufacture. Upon 
this basis with the same yield of cane and product 
secured this year, it requires but little figuring to 
show that we have, developed a business of great in- 
terest and profit to our State and nation,’ is the 
conclusion of Mr. Parkerson. 

The total cane worked into sugar 2,643 tons; the 
total sugar made 235,826lb.; or per ton of cane 
worked 89:2 lb. [ 

No second sugars were made— 

The sugar sold for 5% cents.and netted .. $13,559 98 
The State bounty was 2 cents per pound 4,716 52 


Totalis sian ata Ssh fel Vie) erie MA OTEN5O 
There were also 51,000 gallons (estimated) 

molasses af 20 cents... .. .. o .». 10,200 00 
Seed valued ats. ..0 2. «2 2s) «eee §©7,000. 00 


Value of total product... .. .. .. .. $34,476 50 


EXPENSES. 
Paid for cane and seed.. .. .. .. «. § 9,614 00 
IDEN Hg 6A ony deo one (6 Steuiicera 5,737 16 
DEL a ieiGu acy og! MDOWNOS ehiereienemeyd 1,395 77 
Salaries WA. 08 5/60) 6b. LOsMmMOaIR cabot Loyal) (0) 
Insurance; etc w/w we oe e- 1,500 00 


-. $21,746 00 


Total expenses,... .. »- 
.. $34,476, 50 


Potalevaluore eens steel) cele 
Total expenses... -. ss se ee 21,246 93 
Nee ee ee ee ee es BIB O00 br 
Had the factory been in the South, and made the 
same yields, the account would have been different 
in the’ following: No State bounty; an increase 
of cost of fuel, and a probable decrease in the price 
of molasses. 
There is however one feature of the aboye account 
which it is hard to realize: 
The came with seed cost .. .. $9,614 00 
The seedis valued at .. .. .. « -. 7,000 00 
Making 2,643 tons cane cost only $2,614, or not 
quite $1 per ton. ' 
The financial success of the aboye, while highly 
grabifying to the manager, is nol apparent upon 


close examination. The molasses and seed remain, 
and are estimated at. $17,000. 

Since the company, as we learn, has closed its 
works for the coming season, it is fair to presume 
that some of its stockholders do not regard the 
enterprise as profitable. However, the problem of 
making sugar from sorghum is solved, and the 
question is now only a commercial one. 


————— 
THE CLOVE CROP. 


In a circular recently issued by a well known Rotter- 
dam firm of spice dealers appears. the following 
regarding the outlook for cloves :— 

“ Zanzibar reports, under date February 2 last, 
state that the total crop this season is by far the 
largest on record, and is estimated at 800,000 frazileh, 
or about the double yield of former abundant crops. 
A frazileh is equal to 35 1b., and the total yield, there- 
fore, will be about 28,000,000: Ib., while the average 
requirements of the whole world are estimated at 
only just over 11,000,0001b. Prior to 1871 ths price 
of fair Zanzibar cloyes in London ayeraged from 
35d to 3d per Ib., and although since then an 
export duty of 15 per cent. of the value has been es- 
tablished, the difference between the prices mentioned 
and the actual quotation of, say, 43d to 43d is 
much larger. The large yield is undoubtedly a con- 
sequence of the replanting which has been ‘going on 
in Zanzibar after the hurricane in 1872, the trees 
having now attained their full growth. The fact that 
the tree bears fruit every second year only leads 
to the supposition that the next crop will be asmall 
one, bur it is said that a much larger number of 
trees has been planted since the hurricane than ever 
existed before. At any rate, the current crop is 
much in excess of the requirements, and concurrently 
with this exceptional Zanzibar crop the yield of cloves 
in the island of Amboina (Netherlands Indies), though 
of much less importance commercially than. Zanzibar, 
has also been greatly in excess of the average.” In 
reply to these alarming statements, it is said, accord- 
ing to the Chemist and Druggist, that no European 
house can possibly have any means of correctly esti- 
mating the crop of Zanzibar cloves, as the bulk of this 
article is produced on the small island of Pemba, 
north of Zanzibar, which is entirely in the hands of 
the natives, who do not allow any foreign traders to 
obtain accurate news of the crop; but the estimate 
given by the Dutch firm is thought to be muc ex- 
aggerated.—Oul, Paint aud Drug Reporter. 

Oi WAGES CER, ESOT 


THE OUTLOOK FOR INDIAN AND 
CEYLON THA PLANTERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘HOME AND COLONIAL MAIL.” 
Sir,—Iadian and Oeylon planters are undoubtedly 


coming face to face with and every day drawing . 


nesrer to a crisis in the history of the tea industry, 
unless they take steps, which I believe they can, to 
prevent it. L 

When we consider there is certainly not less than 
£20,000,000 of British capital sunk in tea property, 
the subject, from its magnitude alone, is deserving of 
more than a passing attention. 

I would first desire to explain how I arrive at this 
immense sum of twenty millions sterling. 

India and QOeylon last year produced in round 
figures 180 million lb. of tea, and the average yield 
per acre may be taken at 360 lb. We _ thua 
have an area of 500,000 acres under tea,’ and the 
average cost of tea estates in India and Ceylon may 
be taken at £40 per acre, the result being a capital 
outlay of twenty millions sterling. ’ 

This sum does not include the outlay on railways, 
roads, and public works constructed for the purpose 
of serving this enterprise, which must amount to a 
few millions more. 

Year after year there has been a steady fall in 
the price of tea, and 1991 resulted in a gross priee 
of 10d. per lb. being realised for the teas of India 
and Ceylon, 


' cultivation) 
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The difference in price of teas from each country 
was merely fractional, and need not be considered, 

The great and serious difference between the two 
countries, apart from that of quality, is. in the cost 
of production. 1 gathered from the excellent table of 
figures of twenty-seven Indian tea companies, published 
by Mr. Henry Harnghaw, that the cost of production 
for Indian tea is 9d. per lb., and from other reliable 
sources that Oeylon lays its teasin London at ® cost 
of 63d per |b. 

Now, what do these figures mean? They show that 
India, on its 1891 crop of 109 million lb.,made a profit 
of about £454,000, while Ceylon, on its crop of 68 
millions, made a profit of £990,000, 

Should the price of tea, therefore, fallanother 1d per 
lb., Indian planters would. cease to earn a profit, 
while the Oeylon tea -planting industry. would be 
profiting to the extent, of 24d per lb. on, say, 80 million 
Ib, of tea, equal to £817,000 per annum, 

If we carry the argument still further, we shall find 
that, if the priceof teareached the low limit of 64d 
per lb. (and the Indian properties remained under 
they would be» suffering’ a Joss of 
over $1,000,000 per annum) when Ceylon, found itself 
in the position of simply prying expenses, 

I do not say thatthe price of tea will recede to this 
extent, but 1 do not believe prices have yet touched 
bottom, and will oot, Ithink, do so untilia halt is 


|made in the expansion ‘of the production of British- 
grown teas. In about. three years’) time India and’ 


Ceylon will be exporting 25 per cent: more tea than 
they did inthe past year. New markets develop slowly, 
and» consumption will probably be unable to keep 
pace with this extra supply,° unless very’ strenuous 


efforts are made to push the teas into consumption 


in new fields. 
Ceylon has certainly done her share nobly in this 


“respect, and)it behoves her bigger sister; India, to 


move ‘forward in the lead thus given her. 
It requires no great foresight to ‘predict what’ will 


‘happen when’ prices recede further, and that’ India 


willbe the first to'suffer from her: lethargy in not 
having pushed ber teas earlier into new markets. 
Although Ceylon all round will make a profitshould 
the price of tea ‘go down another twopence per Ib., 
thére will be a considerable acreage, however, giving 


small yields and prices below the average, that will be 
‘worked at a loes. 


In India, again, the majority of properties will be 


- suffering heavy losses. 


Planters, however, will no doubt continue to culti- 


' vate, hoping for better days, and will be slow to 
‘abandon even non-payipg properties. 


The poorer fields will cease first of all to be culti- 
vated; and on estates where this course does not stop 
the loss, a point will soon. be, reached when the 


i ‘unfortunate proprietor or company can hold out no 


longer, and the garden will become abandoned. 
The low prices will have the immediate. effect of 


preventing new lands being opened out for planting, 


$0 that in the course of a few years, when certain 


‘areas are thrown out of cultivation, we shall probably 


not only have no increase, but possibly. a 
in the output of British-growh ee y nati ae 

When this time has been reached, the new markets 
will be making themselves felt, and consumption will 
have overtaken supply, so that. the position will from 
that period graduaily strengthen, and. good profits 
will be made by those proprietors who have been able 
to tide over the faw bad years. 

The land thrown out. of cultivation when unpro- 
ductive of profit will gradually be reopened, as. tea, 
bushes, unlike coffee, are not killed by neglect, and 
may possibly improve, by allowing. them to follow a 
natural state of existence for a faw yonrs. 

There are many, gardens in India which: doubtless 
produce tea as cheaply, as: those: in Ceylon. I, how- 
ever, am not dealing with individual properties, for, 
in discussing this snbjeet, the ‘average: results from 
each coun'ry can only enter into the comparison, 
From what I haye stated, it would appear that 
oe pel ae eminently strong position, which 
will onable it to engage, without fear. i , 1 
for tho survival of the fittest, ky oe meale 


If it bo true that the English » nation and 
Australian Oolonies ‘will not again “go back ‘to the 
common grades of Ohina tea, even if) they could be 
had pence per lb. under ‘the price ‘of British-grown 
teas, then the tea planters of India and Oeylon may 
look with wneconcern on the future. “It ‘will’ not do, 
however, for them ‘to listlessly look on and allow 
the tea trade ‘to drift until “it settles down somehow. 
If they hope to stave off bad times, I would venture 
to suggest’ the following ‘advice:—1, To absolutely 
cease planting up more land with tea. 2:'To endea- 
vour to keep'a good standard of quality, and not be 
tempted, when prices improve, ‘to sacrifice quality for 
quantity. 3. To maintain, with liberal funds, their 
orgavisation for pushing teas into new markets. 4. 
To effect economies, if possible,’ in the cost’ of pro- 
duction. : 

T have faith in ‘Ceylon planters working shoulder 
to shoulder, as they have so often done before, when 
they see clearly that a united effort and a strong 
pull all together will bring them through their dan- 
gers; but the absence of ‘cohesion among Indian 
planters, I fear, will only accentuate the possibility 
of their drifting into asperilous position. 

The tea enterprise’in both’ countries is: (taken asa 
whole) sound, but as critioal times, although only tem- 


‘porary, seem to be in store, more specially for India, 


it might be well for the leading companies, proprietors, 
or planting associations to collectively endeavour to see 
how best they may mitigate, if not altogether: avert, 
what might otherwise prove to bea situation of no in- 
considerable gravity.— Yours, &c. SCRUTATOR. 

»* London, March 15th. 


eg 
THE GIBBS DRYING MACHINE 


is thus noticed in The Sugar Cane:— 

This’ machinery, which is- adopted for all. manufac- 
tures in which the products are required to be dried, 
and which fox several years has been adopted in Lon- 
don and in Australia, Java, and other countries for 
the drying of sugar and megass, has, recently under- 
gone improvements in its application: to tea-drying. 
The Gibbs Patent Pure Hot Air Furnace, after many 
experiments, has proved a perfect success in supplying 
the means' of obtaining either from coal or wood, or 
both, a hot air iso pure that it can be inhaled with- 
out injury ox inconvenience, and is therefore suitable 
for application to the most delicately flavoured tea, 
coffee, &c., or other produce ‘without possibility of 
taint. It isnow not only possible but easy and. eco- 
nomical to-obtain the utmost amount of heat from 
coal without any deleterious accompaniments. It may 
interest our readers, to learn. that» most) favourable 
reports have been received from. various parts of 
India ‘and from Natal. 

The latest useto which the Patent Drying Cylin- 
ders (see-advertisementicolumns) have been. success- 
fully adapted is that of coffee drying. 

Some months ago Messrs. Gibbs sent. out one 
of their Dryers to a large house in*+Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and’ by the last mail from: this country they 
have been advised that at a public trial held the 
machine gave great satisfaction, the opinion being 
that it is thebestof the many dryers:in the market, 

The apparatus im) question ‘consists of a horizontal 
rotating cylinder 36 ft. long by 3ft. 6 in. diameter, 
through the centre of which at one end a circular 
tube or air-duct projects some 12 feet; this tube is 
open at one end and connected with a fan, which 
draws a supply of! heated air from a specially con- 
structed furnace, capable of burning wood, coal, or 
other fuel. \ i 3 
“The opposite end. of the air-duct is fitted with a 
perforated iron plate through which the heated air- 
currents are distributed into the cylinder. 

Bothendsof the cylinder are partially closed. with 
wire’ mesh dises, which, while retaining the: coffee, 
allow free escape for any vapour. 

In the shell of the cylinder are a series of apertures 
or ports covered by slides. 

The modus operandi is briefly as follows:— 

Tho cylinder is first placed upon a slight incli- 
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nation (a sliding bracket being provided at one end 
whereby the inclination can be easily adjusted), so 
that the coffee fed in at the higher end gradually 
travels down to the opposite or lower end, whereit 
is retained by the wire mesh disc above mentioned. 

When the cylinder has been thus fully charged it 
is set down level and kept continually revolving 
until the charge is dried, the slides covering the 
ports in the shell of the cylinder are then drawn out 
and the coffee rapidly discharged, by again placing 
the pylinder upon an incline. 

It should have been mentioned that the interior of 
the cylinder is fitted with shelves or lifters, by which 
the coffee is distributed in a constant shower over 
the whole area of the cylinder, through which the 
heated air-currents are passing. 

The machine effects an enormous saving in labour, 
burns very little fuel, is easily erected and worked, 
and the whole mechanism being extremely simple 
there is no liability to get out of order, and it is 
only reasonable to expect that a Dryer possessing 


such advantages will prove exceedingly popular. 
—$—$_»____—_ 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


THE OvutTLoox ror Tra Puanrers.—In our corres- 
pondence columns will be found an important letter 
upon the position of the tea industry in India and 
Ceylon. It is written with the authority of one who 
knows his subject, and on this point we can assure 
our readers. The letter may give rise to some con- 
troversy, but whether this be so or not it claims at- 
tention, and should help to stir up members of 
the tea industry to the necessity for continuous 
action in the search for new markets. It is clear 
that Ceylon planters have taken the lead so far as 
new markets are concerned, and they have been 
altogether more on the alert than their Indian 
confreres. The energy and vigilance of the Ceylon 

lanters have been incessant, and no opportunity has 
Been lost for advertising Ceylon teas whenever a chance 
offered, as witness the protest of another correspondent, 
who calls attention to the exaggerated statements made 
ina recent book on Ceylon. There has been much said 
hitherto as tothe friendly rivalry between India and 
Ceylon, but this friendly rivalry has a serious difficulty 
to face. The common enemy, China, has been van- 
quished, and now the cry is that tea production has 
overtaken the consumption, and unless unity of pur- 
pose be resolved on, it will be a case of the “ devil 
take the hindmost.”’ Itis imperative that new markets 
should be found. Our correspondent ‘“ Scrutator ’ 
believes the position serious, and one requiring im- 
mediate attention. He advocates more cohesion and 
the display of some collective wisdom in facing a situa- 
tion of such gravity. 

TRAVANCORE PuanteRS’ Association in Lonpon.— 
An association, under the above title, has been 
formed in connection with the Travancore Planters’ 
Association, and has, among other things, for its 
objects:—To watch and protect in London the 
interests of tea, coffee, and cinchona planters, and 
to advise the parent association ofall matters affect- 
ing these industries. All residents in the United 
Kingdom interested in Travancore are invited to 
become members of the association. The parent 
association subscription is £10 10s. yearly, and the 
annual subscription for members in this country has 
been fixed at £1 1s.—Arrangements have been made 
with the Ceylon Association in London for the use 
of their rooms at 4, Mincing Lane, where members 
can meet and peruse papers bearing on the objects 
of the association. The president of the association 
is Mr. Patrick Grant. Subscriptions may be for- 
warded to the hon. secretary, Mr. Ewen Cattanach, 
3, Great St. Helens, H.C. } 

A Taux Axsour T'rs.—Lhe managing director of the 
National Wholesale Tea Supply Association (Mr. 
Slaney) gave the young grocers’ assistants of Man- 
chester some advice about tea a few nights since. 
There was, we are told, an exhibition of a collec- 
tion of specimens, curiosities, &c., which Mr. Slaney 
had been able to obtain through the kindness of 
mapy of the leading tea brokers in London. One 


spptinien of tea, valued at from £50 to £60 per Ib., 
the produce of an Indian estate, gained special at- 
tention. Mr. Slaney gave his audience some yery 
good advice, as well as a description of the teas 
supplying the English market, first dealing with the 
products of our colonies India and Ceylon, and then 
with those of China and other countries. In giving 
some hints on obtaining a knowledge of tea, Mr. 
Slaney said: ‘In no branch of business does the 
axiom that ‘knowledge is power’ apply with more 
force than in a knowledge of tea. The opportuni- 
ties of the grocers’ assistants of today, speaking 
generally, are somewhat meagre, and it is difficult in 
many cases to get to know anything about this article. 
The only course is to make best use of the oppor- 
tunities youhaye, not to remain satisfied with them, 
but to endeavour to extend them wherever prac- 
ticable. Those who are favourably placed with an 
intelligent employer who studies tea and keeps a variety 
of stock, and can obtain access to the testing and 
pene ee have opportunity of picking up know- 
edge.” 

Tue Taste or THE ConsumERS.—Referring to the 
consumers’ taste in tea, and the efforts the grocer 
should make tomeet it, Mr. Slaney said:—“ Amongst 
the working-class population, generally speak- 
ing, tea with strength is preferred to fine tea 
of high quality and less strength. A cup _ of 
tea made from a rasping, pungent Indian pekoe 
souchong and thick, strong broken pekoe would 
be appreciated, where a cup made from a choice Dar- 
jeeling tea, costing four times the money, would not 
please. Many dealers pay great regard to the weight 
or bulk of a tea, preferring heavy close leaf, because, I 
suppose, users get more weight into their teaspoons 
when measuring into the teapot; hence tea-mills are 
used to reduce the size of some of the excellent liquor- 
ing teas, whose only fault is their possessing a large 
or ugly leaf. The steel roller operates and licks it 
into shape, enabling the users to blend these descrip- 
tions to advantage along with other teas at a higher 
cost, because, after all, the appearance has something 
to do with regulating the price or value.’ 

Sounp Apyice.—‘‘ Never deal in tea,’ Mr. Slaney 
added, ‘“‘that is objectionable in flavour, or that you 
would hesitate to drink yourself. Avoid earthy, 
minty, sour, or coarse teas, or teas which, owing 
to the scarcity of wood in the districts in which 
they are grown, are packed in wood from Japan 
having a cedar or drug-like «dour, which is soon 
conveyed from the chest to the tea. Avoid by all 
means keeping or storing tea in pioximity to any 
strong-smelling articles, such as soap, cheese, 
oranges, apples, &c. Keep teain a dry, warmroom, 
where it will improve. Let your blended tea be 
prepared a time before sale. A fresh blend, made 
up from identically the same teas and in the same 
proportions as one blended a fortnight before, will 
not taste near so well as the older one, whose 
flavours have assimilated by the teas lying together. 
Let your customers see that in pushing the sale of 
tea your aim is to please them, not to effect just 
one sale and no more, and if you are assured that 
the goods you handle areequal to the best of any of 
your competitors, whoever they be, success will be 
likely to attend your efforts. I might take up more 
time by going into the subject, ‘How to match blends.’ 
This is a higher branch, and, like analysisin chemistry, 
requires deep study, One hint here may be useful. 
Adopt the narrowing down process, and come to an 
accurate conclusion of the kinds or varieties that 
you suppose are not present; then, having fewer 
kinds to deal with, you more readily judge the con- 
stituents of the sample under notice. In a case of 
this kind observe the appearance in dry leaf and 
infused leaf—the leaf infusion under treatment of 
varying time, say five, seven, or ten minutes, spread- 
ing out the leaf on white paper and judging by com- 
plexion of leaves. Testing the liquor against bot 
originals of the teas you suppose to predominate 
aed blends you consider similar, will, with constan 
practice, enable you to perform both the analytical 
and synthetical processes required when you wish t 
match or follow any particular blend. 

A New Ipea.—A description recently appeare 
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in the Echo of certain Tee To Tum clubs formed 
in the poorer neighbourhoods of London, in which 
teetotal principles and practice were to be inculeated 
and bars for the sale of tea a leading feature. Mr. P. 
R. Buchanan’s name was mentioned in connection 
with the scheme, and, according to the Echo, he 
was “able to raise the necessary capital from among 
his friends.” The idea of these clubs, or at lest Mr. 
Buchanan’s connection with the experiment, does 
not commend itself to the grocery trade, if we 
may accept the views of the Grocer’s Chronicle. In 
an article entitled ‘Philanthropy in the Tea Trade,” 
the writer says:—‘‘Certainly no one can object to 
the establishment of comfortable clubs for those 
whose homes are, to say the least of it, very un- 
attractive, but grocers have a perfect right to object 
to having their legitimate business taken away from 
them by clubs, whose proper business is to supply 
yefreshments, but who are going outside their pro- 
vince when they take up the work of retail distri. 
bution. If Mr; Buchanan is really a disinterested 
philanthropist, he ought to take care, whilst doing 
good to the poor, that he does not increase their 
number by undermining the business of honest 
tradesmen.” 

Last Werr’s Tra Marxets.—There is still a pleasure 
to sell the low and common qualities of Indian (says 
the Grocer), which form the bulk of the existing 
supply, and these have been disposable only at easy 
and irregular rates, as the trade are too full of stock 
to bestow much attention upon them, and the pre- 
sence of these teas constantly on offer gives the 
market a flat and drooping aspect, that can be 
relieved only by an immediate and prolonged curtail- 
ment of supplies. The quality of Ceylon has reached 
a poor average during the past week, and this 
feature is a serious drawback to the trade. Growers 
would profit well by sending forward better teas, 
also by reducing the number of breaks. Small breaks 
are generally sold at low rates, as many buyers do not 
trouble about tasting them.—H.and C. Mail, March 18. 
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TEA IN MOROCCO. 


When a party of gue: ts entersthe houre or tbe tent of 
a rich Moor, cne of the neer relatives cf the bost is 
charged with the duty of msking tea. He squetsin one 
corner, having on either side of him a Jarge server or 
platter. Upon one of there servers are a number of 
cups and upon the other a sugar bowl, a box of tea, a 
pile of fragrant menthe Jeaves, a copper apparatus for 
beating waterand ateaurn. The tea-maker sets the 
water to boiling with a little fuel, and then pours the 
boiling water into his tea vrp, quickly adding 10 it some 
tea and scme suger, and allows the compound to steep 
afew moments. Then he pours out a cup of tea and 
tastes it, smacks his lipr, sniffs the odor of the liquid 
aod draws a deep breach—all with an air which says: 
“Tam going to get this tea just right.’ The chances 
are that hedoes not find the compound to his taste at the 
first attempt, for he pours the tea in his cup back into 
the tea urn, adds a little suger ora little tea, and pours 
out another cup for a eecond test. This process goes on, 
the tea-maker tasting bis tea and pouring it back again 
until he gets it to bis mind. Then the guests aro 
called, and if any one of them does not finish his cup he 
is expected to pour it back into the urn, for it is the 
custom in Morocco to take three cups in succession, and 
the tea-making has to ke begun over again.— American 
Grocer, Feb, 24. 


—~>— 
IN A TROPICAL FOREST.* 
By Atan Enc. 


It may not be generally known thet the cinchona 
plantations of the island of Jamaica, in the West 
Indies, yield bark far superior to the best grown in 
Ceylon. It is ecmmcnly supposed that the Peruvian 
bark tree in America grows most readily only on tho 
slopes of the Andes, between the eqnator and ten 
degrees of north latitnde and twenty degrees South 


* From the New England Druggist, February. 


latitude. ‘This was once correct; but in the island of 
Jamaica, several years ago, Peruvian bark trees were 
found growing on theslopes of the Ouna Cura moun- 
tains, and. while not plentiful, the bark was found to 
be of excellent quality. As both the climate and 
soil of the mountain slopes in Americajwere found to 
exactly suit the Peruvian, bark tree, the people, en- 
couraged by the wealthy planters and rich merchants 
on the ccast, have been propagating it, and have 
planted, within the last ten or fifteen years, large plan- 
tations of cinchona, which are now producing bark 
which is taking a leading place in the markets of the 
world. Such a plantation I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing while on the island a few months since. The 
Peruvian bark tree, to begin with, belongs to the 
natural order Cinchonacée, which yields the bark so 
much valued in medicine, and otherwise known as 
Jesuit’s bark, quina, quinquina, cinchona, chinchonay 
etce.; and from which the important alkaloids quinia or 
quinine, cinchonia or cinchonine are obtained. I have 
seen these trees while riding over the mountain paths 
in Jamaica, scattered among growths of cocoa, cabbage- 
ps)m and pimento, fustic and logwood; but it is most 
usually found near some spot practically clear of other 
trees. Some of the cinchona trees are very large; but 
the best bark cones from small ones, which appear 
as shrubs after the large trees are felled. It must 
be remembered that cinchona exist in many varieties, 
chiefly distinguishable by the different localities in 
which they grow, but whose quality is essentially and 
to all practical purposes the same. They are all 
ever-green trees. They very closely resemble Jaurele, 
and the shrubs still more closely resembele the “lamb- 
kill” of the New England pastures. The cinchona 
hrs entire opposite Jeaves, stipules which soon fall 
off,and panicles of flowere, which very closely resemble 
lilac -lossoms. The flowers are white, rose-coloured, 
or purplicb, and very fragrant; and I now have 
some ofthe flowers, which were given me by a native 
pamed Brava, and which I pressed in wy note- 
book which 1 carried in my saddle-bag while riding 
through the Jamaica mountains; and even now, 
preseed and dried, they retain much of their fragrance. 
The calyx of the flower 1s small end five-toothed, and 
the capsule splits from the base upward. © This 
is the true cinchona. There is another of a similar 
species which I have seen growing in some localities 
in the tropics; but I noticed that in this, the sub- 
genus Casarila, the capsule splits from the top 
downward. The two look very much alike, but the 
letter has no commercial value and no trace of the 
valuable alkaloidsis to te found init. The cutting 
and peeling of the cinchona trees are carkied 
on by the natives in the dry seascn. The trees 
are feJled as near the roots as possible, that none 
of the bark may be Jost and the barkbeing stripped 
off, is carefully dried, the quilled form of the 
inner bark being acquired in drying. ‘The bark is 
made up into packeges of various sizes, but averaging 
150 pounds in weight, closely wrapped in woollen 
cloth and afterward in hides, and conveyed to the 
points of shipment on the coast, on the backs of 
mules and burros, These packages are called seroons, 
or drums. 
The roap tree, Sapindus saponaria, ia another tree 
that I frequently met with during my journey into the, 
interior; and I frequently saw the native womeng 
‘tripped tothe waist, standing in the swift-runnin 
mountain streams washing their scanty clothing, and 
using the pulp of tbo soap berry in lieu of the manu- 
factured article; and I am told that so great is the 
alkaline property of these berries that they are cap- 
able of cleansing as much linen as sixty times their 
weight in soap. The berries cach contain, embedded 
in the pulp, a shining and very hard black seed. The 
soap tree is found principally growing at the bases of 
the monntein ranges, being hardly met with at a 
higher elevation than 3000 feet above sea level. 
Before me I bh ve a large glass jar of alcohol, con- 
faining a branch from the anotto, or anpatto’ tree, 
which I pathered at Mt. Diabolo while the black 
driver of the Royal Mail stage-coach was changing 
his mules. It has reddish, oblong, hairy capsules 
about two inches in length, and from the dried 
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samples in a box near by I find that each capsule con- 
tains about forty seeds. The leaves are heart-shaped 
and pointed, and the blossoms, which my specimen 
does not show, are large and of » peach-blossom 
colour, and grow in loose clusters at the ends of the 
branches. Theshrub, for such the anotto tree really is, 
rarely exceeds cight cr ten feet in height. ‘The tree 
is very pretty when the capsules are ripe, the vivid 
red colour of the clusters of pods or capsules con- 
trasting very beautifully with the rich, dark green 
leaves. T'he colour of my preserved specimens hes 
changed somewhat, being now nearer a chocolate 
brown. The seeds are gathered from the pods, put 
‘up in bags and exported in large quantities from 
Jamaica. In some cases the natives obtain the anotto 
pure by rubbing off the pulpy pellicle which covers 
the seed. In this case the pulp is pressed into square 
cakes and wrapped in the leaves of the tree itself. 
While at St. Ann’s Bay, my host, Mr. A. D, Jacobs, 
took me out and showed me, piled up near the water’s 
edge, several cords of logs each about eight inches in 
thickness and about four feet long. ‘‘ That,” said Mr. 
_Jacobe, “is quassia wood.” This tree, known in the 
West Indies as Picrsena, quassia being the name given 
to it by the Maroons, grows almost everywhere in 
Jamaica principally quite near the coast, so cutting it 
and transporting it to points of shipment are ccm= 
paratively ensy. Itis averylofty tree, and very beau- 
tiful as well. This is the species from which the 
quaseia cups ond qussia chips, so well known to us, 
are obtained. Growing up at a higher altitude, and 
at some distance from the coast, I found another species 
of quassia, This one is knownto botanists ss Simaruba. 
It is a shrub ten or fifteeu feet high, and bears beauti- 
fal bright red flowers. This viood is very bitter and 
very much stronger than the other ; and being scarcer, 
at a greater distance from the coast, and superior as 
a drug, it has a greater commercial value.—Pharnia- 
ceutical Journal, March 19, 


——— eg 
TAMIL COOLIK LABOUR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “STRAITS TIMES.” 

Sir,—As a probable employer of a very: large force 
of Tamil or Kting Jabour over here in the near future, 
‘J trust you will allow me space to recoad).a protest 
againel theaction of the Madras Governmentiin placing, 
as it does, every impediment in the way of planters 
importing free Tamil labour into’ the Stratis and in 
paddling this Oolony with & burden, in the shape of the 
exciting Indian Immigration Ordinance, the undoubted 
working of which cripples extended agricultural opera- 
tions here. The whole question is one which I am 
aware has been thoroughly thresbed out avd dealt 
with by far abler pens then mine, so, without attempt- 
ing to criticise the Ordinance at any length, I shall 
merely endeavour, by a statement of what I) myself 
have seen of its working, demonstrate how nearly 
akin to actual slavery is the conditian of the unfor- 
tunate Tamil ccolis who is despatched over heré under 
the wing of the over-patemal Madras Government 
as compared to that of his ‘free’? brother: Itis my 
firm beliet if this wonderfully rich ‘Peninsula is 
to become one of the first if pot the very: first only 
ecffee producing countries of the world; it\é¢an only 
be with the assistwnce and cheerful co-operation of 
the Tamil covlie. Ensily contended, capable of getting 
through an enormons #mountof honest work, quiet, 
and amenable to discipline and, above, all a con- 
firmed settler,* I doubt very much if there 
is a better all-round agricultural labourer in 
the world than the Tamii coolie. But this little 
word must be spelt with a big 3B, he is gifted 
with a very keen and hice appreciation of Justice. 
You maybe hard on him but if you are at the same 
time fair, he will even take it in good part when, 
having been unwittingly unjuetto him, you make 


* Surely, this is only partially true 2?’ More have 
settled iv’ Mauritius than is desirable; and a good 
many are settling in Trinidad, But in places so vear 
home as Ceylon and the Straits, only a small propor- 
tion settle ?—Ep. 7', A. 


reparation; but he will do nothing for you if you 
are consistently unjust, and this I unhesitatingly 
assert a map is bound to be if, amongst his coolies 
are apy Statute Immigrants, or, in other words, natives 
of tagia brought over under the protection of Govern- 
ment. 

Foran adult male the minimum rate of wages in 
the case of an indentured coolie is fixed by the I- I. 
Ordinace at 14 cents a day for the 1st year and 16 
cents for 2nd year; for a woman 10 cents and 12 
cents. Free labourers or coolies who have come over 
independent of Government and of contracts made by 
the Indian Immigration Agent, are paid on estates up 
to 25 cents a day for men and women up to 20 cents. 
Consequeently, the ridiculous anomaly of a coolie work- 
ing elougsiae of another man inno way his superior as 
® worker, on little more than half the other's pay is a 
matter of everyday occurrence. Oan anything be more 
unjust than this? and I ask would any labourer in the 
world work under conditions euch as these; and more 
than this, if the unfortunate wretch refuses to work, 
he can be sentenced at the instance of his employer 
to.3 months imprisonment, because he contracted, be- 
fore he ever came to the country, when he was littie 
more than & savage with the vaguest ideas of what was 
before him, to work for atleast 3 years on about half 
what he could have got, without binding himself down 
invany way, had he been only a little wiser and not 
quite'so wild when he was firstcaught! The’ natural 
question which any one reading the above will ask is 
“why then not pay the statute Immigrant the 
same wages as the free Jabourer and so equalise 
matters?’ Because the contract in the case of 
the former is entered into through the Imigra- 
tion Agent, before the planter sees the coolie with 
whom be is contracting, and before he can judge of 
his capabilities asa worker, and also because the 
large majority of Statute Immigrants are not only 
worth 25 cents, but also are worth absolutely noth- 
ing at all. As an instance of this, a somewhat ex- 
treme instance I will allow I know of a case whena 
woman With no less than 3 children und no husband 
or breadwinnivg friend, wes sent over under a 3 
years agreement cn’a daily wage of 10 cente, out of 
which she had not only to keep herself and ber 
children, but pay off ber debt as well; the result was 
she very £00n realized that she had undertaken to do 
what was quite impossible, collapsed altogether, and 
was eventually shipped back to India at the expense 
of the estate the Manager writivg off the whole of 
what hehad cost him as * Loss by Ooast Advances.” 
Now, if the Immigration Agent had explained fully to 
her thie nature ot the contract upon which she was 
entering, ashe is supposed to do, he must have known 
she was quite unfit ‘to carry out her engagement and 
sbould not have ajlowed her ta come over here; if 
he did not do so why did he not, He is paid to do 
this amongst other things, and cannot be exonerated 
from blame whichever way you look at it. 

Now as a set off sgainst his meagre wages, the 
Statute Immigrant is - entitled to sufficient house ac- 
commodation, good water, proper sanitary arrangements 
advances of food at wholessle market prices, hospital 
accommodation, medical attendance and medicines 
when he requires them; but here agsin he is no 
better off than his “ free’? brother, who gets all of 
these things, too, except hospital accommodation, 
and when he is ill enough to require this, he 
is sent to the Public Hospital. Now look at the 
other side of the picture; a planter, were heallowed 
to recrvit his own labour, would send a reliable agent 
to India who would be responsible for the money with 
which he would be entrusted ss coast advances and 
also for the physique of his recruits, each of whom on 
arrival here would be debited with his share of the 
cost of bringing the gang over &c. Paid 25 cts. a 
day, he would if he were a good man, save from 
4 to $5 a month, very soon liquidate his debt, and 
then be in a position to remit money to the ‘‘coast” 
in sums calculated to tempt all his friends to follow 
his example. But planters can’t do this as the sum 
of money entrusted to the agent might often be a 
large one, and as the Jatter runs considerable risk 
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of being imprisoned for crimping, in India, to start. } 
off with ; whilst over here it is the duty of the Im- 
migration Ageot to board steamers and explain to 
Immigrants that they are quite free and under 
no sort of obligation to anybody unless they haye 
signed contracts of service before some duly author- 
ised Government ofticial, The risk is too great to be 
run, the influx of labour is stopped, end the extension 
of agricultural operations is grievously retarded. 
With the prospect of a rice famine in’: India’ and 
consequently. of a Jarge surplus ‘population,/and 
with such an El Dorado for Tamils as the Straits 
night easily become, close at hand, the attitude 
of the Madras Goverament in this connection cannot 
sufficiently be deplored.—I am Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. V. Oarry. 

I have heard it stated that the minimum rate of 
wages, was fixed as quoted previously, in order to suit 
sugar planters of Province Wellesley who are said 
to state that, were their coolies to be paid at the 
same rates as the free labourers on coffee estates and 
Government works, they would be ruined. The ques- 
tion seems to meto resolve itself therefore into this, 
either the agricultural development of the Maley 
Peninsula must be retarded, or free immigration must 
not only be sanctioned but supported by’ Government 
at the risk of Province Wellesley being ruined, the 
latter course I venture to think will be of the greatest 
ultimate benefit to the country, as if the eugar industry 
is being worked with such a very narrow margin for 
profit, the sconer othere interested in agriculture have 
some say in the matter the better,—Stratts Times, 
March 23rd. 
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FROM THE METROPOLIS. 


March 18th, 1892. 
PERU ASA FIELD FOR COFFEE AND CACAO PLANTERS : 
CINCHONA AND MR. CLEMENTS MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


It will make the mouths of old Ceylon coffee 
planters water to read all about the virgin foresis, 
rich soil of inexhaustible fertility, fine climate 
and indigenous ccffee bearing up to 10 cwt. an 
acre, in the Commissioners’ Report on Peru when 
it appears. It will be out shorty ; but meantime 
the 28th is fixed for Mr. Ross’s ‘‘paper,’’ giving 
an account of the trip, before the Royal Geo- 
graphio al Scciety; while on last Tuesday night we 
had a gathering at the Society of Arts to listen 
to a paper on ‘‘ Peru : its commerce and resources ” 
by F. A. Pezet, Peruvian Consul-General in London, 
Sir H. Trnueman-Wood sent me tickets, and I was 
glad I attended. You will see the full text of 
the paper and of the discussion that. followed in 
the Society’s weekly journal and will no doubt be 
taking over all of the same that bears on tropical 
Aagrioulture for the Observer and Tropical Agriculiurist, 
Mr, Pezet, a bright, young, educated Peruvian 
gentleman, speaking English well, but reading very 
rapidly, afforded a great deal of information in his 
hour; and he had for his chairman a personage 


80 interesting to us as Mr. Clements R. Mark- 
ham, C.B., I.R.8. Arriving a few minutes late, 
I quite supposed for half the time that the 


chairman was again the Attorney-General Sir 
Richard Webster, so great is the resemblance be- 
tween them—both aro clean-shaven, refined, healtby- 
looking gentlemen, past middle life with a look 
of geniality and benevolence almost Pickwickian. 
Mr. Markham, however, soon revealed his per- 
sonality, by standing up to point out on a 
splendid map of Peru, the places, mountains, 
Tivers, districts, &c. as referred to by Mr. Pezet, 
_ Str Averep Dwnv led off the discursion in an 
interesting speech, showing how much the enter- 
prising Peruvian Corporation was doing to develop 
the country by railway extension, placing 
‘steamers on Lake Titicica, encouraging immigra- 
tion and how they looked, as the result of the 
feooni Commission, fcr the deyelopment of an 


extensive industry on coffee, caoca, tea. [‘* Not 
tea,” whispered in Ex-Ceylon planter beside me— 
‘ protest !’’] Sir Alfred Dent also alluded to the great 


‘value from a commercial point of view of young 


Englishmen learning Spanish, which was of more 
value to ® merchant than even German. 

Cononen Harris, a white-haired veteran who had 
spent 25 years in Peru, followed with extremely 
interesting particulars and more especially dwelling 
on the rich deposits of gold as yet untouched, 
mentioning on scientifio authority that there 
wero many streams, the sands and waters of 
which, at certain points, would yield very hand- 
some returns, 

To him. succeeded Cononry CHurcH, a true 
grizzled Yankee and great traveller ali over South 
America, who amidat much that was _ historical 
and flattering told some plain truths as to the 
Peruvians baving» been demoralized in the 
past, cutting each other’s throats in revoiution 
after revolution, everybody livirg on ‘* guano’? 
from the Government downwards, and doing no 
work, and then turning to the Nitrate fields 
which, however, as the result of an unjust war 
were wrenched from Peru by Chili. A regular 
blessing this, in disguise; for ever since the 
Peruvian community had begun to work, develop, 
and prosper in the true sense, But as regards 
immigration, Colonel Church had to. say that 
better laws and better treatments must be given 
to strangers before there would be a rush. 

Mr, Aurx, Ross came next in some well-chosen 
sentences referring to the recent explorations, the 
delightful climate of Lima ranging in temperature 
between 60° and 80° as extremes, while he and 
Mr. Sinclair lived as in England in all 
save the superfluousness of an umbrella! Mr, 
Ross spoke, highly of the progress making in rail- 
way extension, of the several routes travelled, of 
the many products available, the fine soil and 
forest land generaily. 

Mr. J. Feravuson followed. I. said that I rose 
because of one word that had dropped from Sir 
Alfred Dent in connection with the future of Peru, 
namely ‘tea.’ But before dealing with it, I 
would mention for the information of the lecturer 
and other of his countrymen and friends present, 
that the name of ‘‘Peru” was familiar in the 
Far Hast of India and Oeylon as well as in 
England and was closely connected with one of 
the greatest blessings ever brought to the millions 
of Southern Asia, in cinchona. It was in 1861, 
the same year as I first saw Ceylon, that their 
chairman arrived with a few plants of Peruvian 
cinchona at Bombay—half being sent to the 
Nilgiris and half to the hills of Ceylon; 
but no planter, while coffee was prosperous, 
would look at a ‘medicine plant,’? and so 
recently as 1869 only 20 ounces of bark were 
exported, But when coffee failed, cinchona was 
planted and Ceylon ran up to a maximum culti- 
vation of 54,000 acres and a maximum export 
of nearly 16 million lb, of bark, bringing down 
the price of quinine from 16s to 20s an ounce 
to (last year) 1s or 9d [Mr. T, J. Lawrance:— 
Less than 9d} per ounce in Minoing Lane. 
This was an inestimable boon: to millions in 
India and elsewhere and one with which the 
names of Peru and Markham would ever be 
associated ; but it proved destructive to the Ceylon 
cinchona planter; and he had to plant tea instead ; 
and now we were fast becoming a premier tea- 
growing country, exporting 68 million 1b, last year 
with the prospect erelony of reaching 100 millions, 


while India was also going on. Now, I would 
warn planters opening in Peru, to profit by our 
lesson in cinchona and beware of tea. But, 
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there were other and very valuable products of 
which the world’s supply just now was really 
less than the demand, for which Peru 
was evidently most admirably fitted, notably for 
coffee and cacao; and I was quite sure that when 
the Oeylon and Indian planters read the Report 
(shortly to appear, of my friends Messrs. Ross 
and Sinclair who had learned planting in Ceylon— 
the best school in the world for tropical agri- 
culturist—before I reached the island, that the 
interest of many of them would be awakened, in 
respect of coffee especially. For coffee in Ceylon 
snd India has failed and is failing, as also to a 
great extent in Java, and even in Brezil the top 
of the tide seems to have been reached, while 
there was evidently a great field for this product 
and others equally profitable in Peru. Icould not 
but look forward, therefore, with great interest to 
the financing and development of planting opera- 
tions in the wide, rich forestlands along the Peru 
vian tributaries of the Amazon. 

Both Mr. Ross and myself were well received. 

Mr. Warts, a practical Wiltshire farmer who 
had been in Peru, came next with most valuable 
testimony to the great value of live stock in that 
country. 

The meeting concluded with an interesting speech 
from Mr. Markuam proposing and conveying the 
thanks of the meeting to the lecturer. He men- 
tioned that Mr. Pezet’s grandfather was one of 
the foremost patriots of his day and indeed fell 
a martyr to the freedom of his country. 

I had the pleasure afterwards cf being introduced 
to Mr. Markham, with some pleasant talk during 
which I ventured to urge that he should use his 
official influence to make known the great value 
of cheap quinine for use among the millions of 
China, especially among those who were enslaved 
to, or using, or beginning to acquire the taste for, 
opium. He agreed that something had to be done 
in this direction, though gradually the use of 
quinine was being extended through the Treaty 
Ports in China. 

In this connection I have to mention that Mr. 
Ross has been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Royal Geographical; Society of Lima. 


CINCHONA CULTURE IN ECUADOR. 


I had an enquiry from the Colonial Office the 
other day for information respecting ‘* Cinchona 
in Oeylon,’’ made on behalf of the President of 
Eovg dor, I referred the authorities to our pub- 
lications —the ‘‘Cinchona Planters’ Manual,” ‘‘Hand- 
book and Directory” and Tropical Agriculturist ; 
but chancing to lay my hands on one of my “ Agri- 
cultural Reviews ” reprinted from the Handbook of 
1888, I added to it thelatest statistical informa- 
tion and sent it on as the best means of at once 
showing the Kouador President the foolishness of 
attempting the cultivation of cinchona at the 
present time. In acknowledgment of the little 
book, I have the following :— 

Downing Street, March 7th, 1892. 

Sm,—I am directed by Lord Knutsford to thank you 
for the copy of your “ Review of the Planting and 
Agricultural Industries of Ceylon” which you have 
been so good as to send to this office with the figures 
relating to cinchona planting corrected to date. 

The book has been sent to the Ioreign Office for 
transmission to the President of Meuador, who has 
expressed a wish to receive any reports or statistics 
bearing on the subject.—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, Eowarp Farrrienp. 


John Ferguson, Esq. 


QUININE-MAKING In EcvApor.—In South America, 
according to a French report, the first step has 
been taken towards the manufacture of quinine on 
the spot, M, Manuel Jijon has set up a factory 
at Quito, which supplies the whole of Ecuador, 
and has begun to export a product which has a 
very good appearance. The sulphuric acid necessary 
is Manufactured on the spot from native sulphur.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 

AGRICULTURAL ADVANCEMENT IN LoweR PeRAK,— 
An Acsz oF Junexe W onta $250 In Torez Years.— 
We hear that an acre of land in Teluk Anson 
was sold the other day for $250 bard cash. This 
land wag allotted by the Perak Goyernment to an 
Indian immigrant brought over at Government 
expense, and was all jungle three years ago. The 
man arrived in Perak penniless; he is now worth 
$250, less the amount he repaid to Government as 
advances. This is another instance of the result 
of the care and energy displayed by the Lower 
Perak authorities in the matter of agricultural ad- 
vancement, and is a proof that Indians as agricul- 
turists will do well if looked after. We also learn 
that about 1,300 acres of land, in the same district, 
have recently been taken up by Chinese and Malays 
for padi planting, and that operations on them 
will shortly commence.—Pinang Gazette, March 25. 


SPEAKING at an Agricultural College in England 
the other day, the Rey. Canon Bagot made some 
interesting remarks upon the subject of milk. He 
said that he was a specimen of a man who had 
been brought up on skim milk. He never tasted 
a drop of pure milk from the time he was one 
year old until he was fifteen. It was skim milk 
for breakfast, for dinner, and for supper, along 
with oatmeal porridge, and potatoes, and, sometimes 
a bitof meat. Skim milk was more suitable for 
infants than whole milk because it contained less 
fat. Yet in London hundreds of gallons of skim 
milk were daily poured into the sewers because 
people would not buy it. A factory had, however 
been started for making lactite, a substance resem- 
bling ivory, from skim miik. The water was 
expelled from the milk, and the solid matter was 
first compressed and then turned in a lathe into 
various shapes. ‘The numerous dairies that are 
being started all over India, and notably in Bombay 
as the result of the travelling Dairy Exhibition that 
visited this country a year ago, might take the 
hint if they have difficulty in disposing of their 
separated milk,’—Indian Agriculturist.,, 


THe Tea Districts or CacHAR AND ASSAM 
are not favourable for railway construction. Sir 
Bradford Leslie, in his paper on Indian Bridges, 
remarks :— 

Further to the eastward are the fertile districts of 
Assam and Cachar, which for many years to come 
must be served from the railway system of the rest 
of India by the great Brahmapootra river. With the 
hills in close proximity on either side, and with a 
very heavy rainfall, the rivers of these districts are 
numerous and formidable; the plains are covered with 
a network of creeks and water-courses, which make it 
a very amphibious sort of country in the rainy season. 
Should it become necessary in' the future to carry land 
communications across the Ganges or Brahmapootra 
rivers in Lower Bengal, the question will arise 
whether tunnelling may not be cheaper than bridging. 
In the case of a tunnel, a great portion, if not the 
whole length, would have to be made through perme- 
able strata. Any permanent structure for crossing 
these rivers involves the necessity for fixing and 
controlling its course at the site of the structure, 
Although not impossible, this might prove a costly 
undertaking, and it therefore seems probable that the 
present system of working the railway traffic across 
the lower reaches of the Ganges aud the Brahmapootra 
hy ferries must continue,—Jndian Enguneer, 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT TEA. 

When tho Laureate sang i 
“ Better! fifty years of Hurope, than a cycle of Cathay, 
we do not suppose he had in view (/hina’s groat 
gift to Europe and the world, Thay or Lea, 

‘which cheers but not inebriates,” - 
as another poet sang in a poem rising from the 
every-day pleasure of home to the sublimities of 
the Millennial glory. Blessings on the man, though 
he had his eyes askew and wore & pigtail, who 
first invented tea—the dried and fragrant leat! 
His name, if it could be discovered, evon if it 
was & comical aggregation of monosyllabic excla- 
mations such as “Ho!” and “Ful” and “Fil”, 
ought to be emblazoned amongst those of ithe 
ofremost benefactors of the world. There can be 
no doubt that the tea plant is indigenous to Assam 
and Burma; and the probabilities are that it found 
its way into Ohina from India via Burma instead 
of the reverse process which some have imagined. 
Be that as it may, the roasted tea of China is 
as superior to the pickled leaves of Burma, as 
the finest golden tip pekoe excels the coarsest 
brick tea. The curious phenomenon is that the 
genius which discovered the preparation of the 
fragrant leaf by simple and rude appliances should, 
in all the centuries, have advanced no further. To 
this day the processes of{preparation are stereotyped ; 
and John Ohinaman. rejects and destroys improved 
appliances when introduced to his notice. The 
“better fifty years of Europe” principle is illus- 
trated by the progress made in the labour-saving 
and quality-improving machinery \snd appliances 
which have been invented in the half century since 
the' British have commenced to cultivate and pre- 
pare tea, whether pure Ohbina, as at first, or Assam 
indigenous or high class hybrid as latterly ; and:now, 
what would the Chinese who first roasted tea on 
bambu sieves over, open charcoal , fires—the leaves 
hayimg been prepared. by the pressure of the human 
hand and: perhaps by the imposifion of human ieet— 
what would this Chivese. inventor, who knew 
nothing of advanced engineering and patents, say, 
were he permitted to ‘‘revisit the glimpse of the 
moon” and see at work in the insignificant island 
of Ceylon, those great triumphs of human’ skill 
‘applied to the preparation of the leaf he loved so 
wisely and so well, the roller which is such an im- 
provement on the human hand, the downdraught 
sitocco and the perfection in simplicity of the 
Britannia drier! These thoughts on tea and tea 
machinery on the literature and the science which 
have brought their votive offerings to shrines which 
men name tea factories, in the fast ha)/f century or 
less, have been suggested by a glance at the latest 
edition of Rutherford’s encyclopedic ‘Ceylon Tea 
Planters’ Note Book.’’ It contains ‘all about tea” 
anda great deal‘more. Much about wood and coal 
and petroleum, as sources of heat and force; about 
ivonand timber as structural substances and material 
for tea boxes; about lead and solder and shingles 
and nails; about tea tasting and weighing and mea- 
surement, and freights and cost and. profits; about 
rupee-cents and pence and sterling and exchange. 
About the proportion ,of dry tea to green and 
withered leaf; about the cost and capabilitios of 
labour, labour advances and the labour laws; with 
the number of bushes per acre at varying distances, 
and | the profits per acre at varying rates per 
pound of tea. ‘Kven the forester can come to 
learn with the planter,—fuel being literally a burning 
question with both,—what indigenous trees to plant 
at low levels and which of the exotica aro best 
suited for high altitudes : while weights per cubic 
foot and prices of the local timbers, of cement, 
lime, brioks, tiles and other building materials 
with the cost of various desoriptions of building, 
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are given. Much valuableanod important literature 
on tea, originating in India and Ceylon, is extant 
and can be consulted with advantage; but this, 
the selected tit-bits. and boiled down essence of 
all, is indispensable even at the price, about 
which we have heard some murmurs. But surely 
a book is worth paying for (especially with the 
rupee so low in value)i which tells a man how to 
open an estate snd how to turn its produce to the bast 
advantage, which gives tea exports since they became 
appreciable in our commerce and the latestdividends 
of Indian and Ceylon Tea Companies. A reward 
might well be offered to the man who looks and 
fails to find in this Planter’s Note Book anything, 
however, remotely, connected with tea. Then comes 


; the curious coincidence, that, although Englishmen 


have doubtless done their part, the author of the 
most generally useful and comprehensive book on tea 
and the greatest and most successful tea machinery 
engineers are Scotchmen! There is! no more 
mistake about Mr. Rutherford than there’ can be 
about Messrs Reid and Loudoun Shand or our 
good friend and everybody’s good friend ‘* Logie 
Elphinstone.” Then we might as well deny the 
existence of ‘‘ Aberdeen awa’ ’’ and the influence 
its sons have had on Ceylon estate culture and 
Oeylon estate English (“‘ Wha ’s mammoty’s yon?”’) 
as doubt that Mr. Jackson of ‘‘ Rapid roller ”’ 
and ‘* Britannia drier’? fame is a Sctchman, 
whose model rooms and laboratory are within 
hail of Balmorai, although his honest and solid 
machines are made by the Marshalls on the wrong 
side of the border, We imagined the , old-world 
Chinese sage who invented tea and there stopped, 
as amazed if he saw the modern automatic 
machinery applied to the preparation of the fra- 
grant leaf. But surely his ghostly pigtail would 
stand on end if he heard Mr. Jackson coolly talk 
of generating electricity as a motive power for 
such machinery.. But no doubt some Milegian will 
claim Sirocco Davidson asa countryman. Helives 
and works, brain and hands, to good purpose at 
Belfast, and we suppose he was born in that North 
of Ireland city, ‘‘ because he happened to be there 
at the time.’ But Mr. Davidson, like thousands 
of other Irish-Scotoh, is essentially Scotch, although 
the purity of-his doric accident is somewhat tainted 
with a tinge of brogue, Ifa Scotchman does not 
coase to be a Scotchman because he emigrates, 
does hig son cease to be a Scotchman because of 
the accident of his being. born in the country to 
which his parents had moved ? Time does 
not admit of.our pursuing this problem or 
our thoughts about tea further. on the pre- 


sent occasion.—Before closing we msy admit 
that the ‘Note Book is not faultless, ‘There 
are some curious misprints for which of 


course Mr. Rutherford, away in London, is not 


responsible. One of the most curious is the sub- 
stitution of Devon as an Indian Tea | District, 
instead of ‘the Dooars,’ in association with 


Darjiling and the Terai. But there are spots (at 
present one larger than our globe) on the sun’s 
face; but tho usefulness of the light-giving 
orb remains, We may add that Mr, Rutherford’s 
useful compendium is published at the office of 
the ‘‘ Times of Oeylon.” 
SS Se 
AN EX.CEYLON PLANTER IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
New South Wales, March 6th. 

The question of Federation is very far off when 
we consider the two barning topics in these Colo- 
nies, ViZ..— 

(1) Sir Sam. Griffith’s wish'to encourage kanakas 
aud the New South Wales hatred to the yery idea of 
black labour, 
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(2) The proposed Stock Tax to be put on all stock 
imported into Victoria. 


At the late discussion on Federation in the Syduey 


Parliament, no one seemed really anxious for its 
The fact is Federation means a 
smyothing over of intercolonial jealousies, forgiving 
‘che past, and altogether starting a sort of ideal Millen- 
in hand, offering the cheek to the 
emiter, and one’s coat to the robber. But that is 
not real solemn Federation that was brought about 


speedy arrival, 
nium, hand 


in the United States by the hard cement of blood- 


shed. It is a stern fact that Federation will never 
come until all Australasia is roused to # common 


gense of danger in the panic of a common cala- 
mity; as in England, the Unionists, the Irish Party, 
the Oonservatives, though all in antagooism, will all 
combine against a common foe, But here, there being 
no outside foe, save the British money-lender ; the 
individual cvlonies are all taken up with intercolonial 
jealousies, Victoria says that Queensland and New 
South Wales shall not flood the country with cattle 
and horses. New South Wales, on ove side, sneers 
at Victoria’s protective precautions and schemes; and, 
on the other, objects to Queensland employing black 
labour. She also wants to claim the whole of the 
Murray. South Australia objects to Victorian unem- 
ployed labourers flooding her labour market; while 
poor Western Australia is struggling to maintain its 
dignity as an independent colony. I have already 
written to you about ‘“ Kanakas” and black labour 
for Queensland. This stock tax deserves mention. 

At a late meeting the farmers and graziers have 
insisted in leaguing themselves in favour of the im- 
position of a tax of £2 per head on all imported 
cattle, 26 or 3s per head on all sheep, and £4 on 
all horses. The go-ahead Victorians, who are s match 
for the other colonies in the cuteness and push, not 
content with being the only colony which insisted 
Protection, are now going farther; and the groziers 
apd farmers want to benefit too. Great herds of 
cattle and mots of sheep and horses have been 
pouring in from New South Wales, but Queensland 
especially. The great ruos in the north pour their 
huge wild cattle, fattened on the way, into Victoris, 
and the farmers and graziers find that breeding 
cattle and horses and also sheep, does not pay at all ; 
so they are going to keep out imported stock by 
heavy taxes, and thus raise the price of food. But 
now the butcher comes in, and other interested parties, 
who say ‘Let ’s have the ad valorem duty (that is 
duty according to value) ; others say, “No, let ’s have it 
by weight and weigh on the American weigh-bridge 
system.” But the majority says: “ Rather value ; 
Jook at all the valuating experts required to dis- 
tinguish between ‘store cattle,’ and ‘fat cattle’ 
and also other weight; look at the expense, time, 
avd trouble in weighing up huge herds of wild Queens- 
landers.” ‘Thus they are goingto the general election. 

No, that “ National Calamity ” must come and reduce 
all to a common level of mutual protection, and not 
“ Protection” against each other. “ Jn union there ts 
strength.” You have heard that remark before, I dare say. 

My experience of station life continues. My hands 
healed all right in time, and I am more comfort- 
able when sitting down. The wild careering on a 
fiery ‘ mustang” champing _ the bit and tleck- 
ing its flanks with the foaming spume from 
its month. The Orimean shirt, and neckerchief 
loosely tied, broad palm-leaf hat, huge spurs, and 
dread stockwhip. The bearded tanned face and stern 
voice fall of strange oaths, the campfire, the “ billy, 
the “jumper,” the blackfellow. No, that is uot 
the real picture. Ordinary English dress, not ever 
riding breeches. Quiet ambling along fenced paddocks 
or @ perfeotly broken trained station horse that almost 
knows how to open a gate or cut out some rams. 
Deep thought, anxious thought furrowing the brow, 
as the rider slowly ambles along under a fierce sun. 
No wonder he is silent and grim. Rabbits; tanks 
drying up; and sheep and cattle getting ‘‘ bogged” in 
the still, soft mud; foot-rot ; market affected by 
Melbourne depression; absence of rain; bush fires; 
cost of rabbit-proof fencing round the run; and so 


on ;—then a rousing up and a smart canter to leave 
atra cura a little way behind. Now we will see a 
number of graceful emus moving rapidly there the 
timber with a peculiar indulating body fixed on long 
stretching legs; vow we cee a number of those ridi- 
culous kangaroos who always excite my derision. 
They ‘‘loup” away. The Scotch word for leap ie 
more suggestive. After a little we draw rein among 
a fine lot of cattle who stare at us with bright honest 
but not altogether pleased eyes; or perhaps we may 
find ourselves in a head of horses who are decidedly 
more inquisitive and demonstrative and make ad- 
vances literally and figuratively. Then ont of the 
timber with the cool waters {?) of a mirage! Then 
back to the comfort of the station, where cool drinks, 
and bunches of delicious grapes, and a cold shower- 
batb, refresh and brighten the dusty sunburnt rider. 

Rabbits are truly «& ourse. I have been wan- 
dering on foot with my gun; and thongh told 
that they are not worthy of powder and shot, 
and though I fully intend to shoot ducks or teal, 
yet, the unblushing effrontery of the rabbit actually 
washing its complacent mouth with its paws or 
peeping calmly ont of a burrow, or waiting at the 
entrance of a burrow till the very last possible moment, 
—I say though I did notintend to waste ammunition, 
yet I was wroth Jike old Noah (no it was Jonah who 
was angry with the creeper). Stop—Why is Jonah like 
the manager of a Oeylon Tea Estate? Give it up ? 
Well, because—ha! ha! he was angry with the 
creeper!! You can see that I made this up, by the 
context, as the padres say. To return to our sheep. 
I foond a ram among the ewes one day, but that was 
not all. { found eight ewes among tbe rams. That 
was very wrong ani forbidden, but still though naughty 
it was nice and natural. It’s the way all over the 
world. When all the romance and gilt wears off what 
do you find station life to be? The gentleman-appren- 
tice or “ jackero) ” works with the men, wire fencing, 
post-hole digging, or any jo) going. He gets what the 
men get, » pound a week, and his “tucker;” but that 
is on'y whin he has picked up some experience and 
has his hands in a proper “horny” covdition. He 
is called ‘‘ Mister,” and is respected by the men, if 
he does not pitch to (anglice yarn with) the men, and 
get familiar and exchange stories and jokes. He may 
ride out with one of the hanes with a small hoe like 
a “quintanny”’ over his shonider and dig up “ burrs” 
(plants obnoxious to a \.ool grower on account 
of the burrs) in the heat from 7 to 12. This 
“knocks the creases out,’ as you wil! believe. 
Some youths pay £200 a year to do this, and gain 
“golovial experience.” In a big station there willbe a 
number of ‘ jackeroos,’’ who live in the barracks and 
call at the ‘“‘ houre” on Sundays. The station hands’ 
motto is ‘*Go day, come day, God bring Sunday.” 
Sunday isa day of rest to man and beast. The men 
wash their shirts and moleskine, or read up news- 
paper arrears, or visit the township for a ‘‘ droppy,” 
or to have a ‘“ pitch’ (yarn). Ovly the Chinaman 
works: It is enough to give one fever to watch this 
man. He is of course the gardener. He begins at 
daybreak, and leaves off with a sigh of regret at 
night, when it gets too dark. I have an idea he 
splits firewood forthe pumping engine at night. He 
swears in Hoglish at the township boys who come 
for mulberries and figs. These boys are as wild as 
kangaroos, and provoke poor ‘‘ Paddy.” Then he 
swears in Chinese at the fowls who are always 
getting in somewhere through the fence, and then, 
working all thetime, he begins to sing. Irise and 
go away, and the slumbering possum almost drops 
from its brunch, and the wild ducks flap noisily up 
the creek. It is far worse than Mark ‘Twain’s 
gondolier ; but it comes from a bappy heart. Solomon 
bad not studied the ant sufficiently, and tonk things 
for granted, when he told the sluggard to “ go to 
the ant.” Why, some ants bave slaves, and others 
hire sweet white bugs from which they suck nectar, 
and get quite lazy and stupid. Solomon should have 
said: *‘Go tothe Ohinaman, thou sluggard.” The 
Australian workingman is down on the Chinaman 
on account of his cheap industry, but I have dis- 
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covered another reason he is jealous. White women 
like Burmese women, find John Ohinaman very kind 
and good to them. Many a trampled bullied wretch 
finds a haven of rest among Chinamen. Missionaries 
jump to the conclusion that a white woman married 
to or kept by a Chinaman is lost and abandoned. 
I say no. They are happier with the thrifty, kind, 
musculsr, happy Chinaman than with the drunken, 
brutal, heating bully of a white man. The terrible 
pictures of white women in Ohinese “hello” is all 
“ gammon.” The white man’s “hell” is a far more 
terrible reality for women of that class. Little Burke 
Street is disgraced more by the larrikin than by the 
Chinaman. A poor girl bullied by the Jarrikin’s flies 
for shelter to the Chinese and is well treated. The 
half-caste Chinaman is abad bargain, ivheriting the 
evil propensities of both parents. 
ABERDONENSIS. 


— 


FIRE RISK ON CEYLON TEA ESTATES. 


We have received the following correspondence :— 
Ceylon Association in London, 4, Mincing Lane, 


London, E. C., ; 
March 9th, 1892. 
A. B. Bagnold, Esq., Secretary, Fire Officcs Committee. 

Siz,—This Association, as representing the Ceylon 
tea planters’ interests, desires to bring to your notice 
the excessively high tariff charged by fire insurance 
companies on Oeylon tea factories, leaf withering 
sheds, bungalows, and other estate buildings. These 
rates vary from 7s 6d per cent. to 40s per cent. This 
tariff waa agreed to by the various fire insurance agents 
at a meeting held in Colombo on Aug. 30th, 1889. 

From figures furnished by some of the leading tea 
companies, representing forty-seven factories (which 
may be taken as sufficient data for the whole of the 
factories insured), we find that the maximum policy 
for any estate amounts to £5,000 and the minimum 
£150. These forty-seven estates pay on policies 
amounting to £88,629 the sum of £795 vet for pre- 
miums, or17s 10d per cent, There are some 350 tea 
factories in Ceylon, the value of which, at £1,900 
per estate, amounts to £665,000, giving, at 17s 10d, 
say £6,000 per annum in premiums. These premiums 
would therefore allow a liberal margin for charges 
and profit if two factories were burnt down per an- 
num. With regard to the risk of fires we have no 
exact figures, but we believe £5,000 would more than 


. cover the losses suffered by fire insurance companies 


during the past ten years, 

The aseociation is of opinion that these high 
rates have been charged vecause the real risks are as 
imperfectly understood by Hoglish fire insurance com- 
panies as Ceylon life risks were until recently by 


. life offices. 


The business has not probably been sufficiently 
large when divided among many offices to warrant 
the expense of sending a qualified supervisor to Ceylon 
to study factory risks, and factory proprietors feel 
that the tariff has been arbitrarily fixed so exces- 
sively highon an assumed heayy risk which does not 
exist, and the real value of which has probably never 
been calculated. 

This association trusts that the various fire com- 
compaxies will, on covsideration, be able to very 
materially reduce their tariff so as to be more in 
conformity with the rates paid on the same class 
of buildings in England, as we are assured that 
maby of the larger tea companies and factory 
proprietors are seriously considering the desira- 
bility of mutually protecting themselves againts fire 
risks rather than continue to pay what they consider 
the unwarrantable high rates now charged.—I am, 
sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Ww. Martin Leake, Secretary. 


(Repxy.) 
Fire Offices Committee (loreign), 
63, Watling Street, and 11, Queen Street, 
London, March 11, 1892. 

Wm. Martin Leake, Hsq., Secretary, Ooylon Aeso- 
ciation in London 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter cf the 9th inst., 
in whieh you oall attention to what you consider the 
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high rates charged for tea factories, &c., in Oeylon. 
I beg to inform you that the matter is not one with 
which it falls within our province to deal, as the 
tariff to which you refer has not been settled through 
this Committee.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Avex. B. BaGNOLD, Secretary. 
—H. and C. Mail, Marche 25th. 
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RUBBER GATHERING ON THE AMAZON. 

At the instigation of the editor of the India Rubber 
World, the Department of State, through the consular 
oflices, has been engaged in making some extended re- 
searches into the rubber industry of the world. These 
reports are valuable and interesting, and great praise is 
due Mr. Hawthorne Hill, the editor of our contempo- 
rary, for the effort put forth to secure these reports, by 
which ‘‘the extent of rubber forests of the world has 
been demonstrated tu be so extensive that any possibi- 
lity of cornering the crude rubber supply is impractic- 
able ; that the once-threatened extinction of the rabber 
forests is apt now to be checked by Governmental pre- 
ceutions against wasteful methods of gathering rubber, 
and that new sources of gutta percha supplies have 
been discovered which will prevent a scarcity of this 
commodity, and thus encourage the building of ocean 
cables.’ From these reports we quote the following 
interesting description of 

RUBBER-GATHERING IN THE AMAZON VALLEY. 

“ The rubber-gatherer rolls out of his hammock as 
scon as it is light in the morning, takes his gulp of ram 
and his calabash of coffee, starts out to visit his rubber 
trees. Hewears a short pair of breeches, and some- 
times a shirt. He goes barefoot, for he must wade 
though the swamp mud and ooze of the tide up to his 
knees, and often up to his waist in water. He takes a 
basket full of earthenware gill cups, a hunk of adhesive 
clay and a little narrow-bladed hatchet. 

“If he adopts the most approved method of tapping 
the trees, he\reaches ag high as he can witk his hatchet, 
making an incision in the bark, but not reaching 
through to the wood. The milk immediately begina to 
issue inrapid drops or little streams. With a spat of 
the adhesive clay he immediately fastens one of his 
little gill olay cups just below the bleeding gssh, and 
molds the clay so as to make all the rubber milk flow 
into the cup. Three such gashes, at equal distances 
around the tree,and at an equal height, is the rule. The 
next day he will make three more gashes in the same 
way, Justa little below these, three, and so continue, 
until by the end of the season he will have reached the 
level of the ground. Hach of his 100 or 150 trees is 
treated in the same way, and he returns home after 
having travelled from three to five miles,jbarefoot and 
almost naked, through thorvy thicket and malaria- 
steaming swamp. 

‘* When he reaches his hut again he takes another 
gulp from the demijohn, snatches a breakfast of salt 
fish and mandioca meal, which are ofven moldy from 
the reeking damp of the swamp, and then starts out 
again with his calabash buckets to gather the milk, 
which by this time has ceased to flow. His gill cups 
are full, or nearly so, and when he reaches home he has 
milk enough to make four kilos of rubber, on an average. 
Thenext task is the coagulation of this milk. For this 
purpose he has a jug-ahaped furnace, made of earthen- 
ware, called e boiao, open at bottom and top, and with a 
small aperture at the side to admit the air for the com- 
bustion, In this piece of furniture he builds a fire, or 
rather a smudge, with the nuts of the inaja or urucry 
palm. ‘The dense black smoke which rolls from the 
open top of the dozao is the reagent which coagulates 
the milk. For this purpose the rubber gatherer has a 
circular-bladed paddle, like the paddle of a canoe, 
which he smears over with clay so that the rubber will 
not adhere to it. This is suspeuded by means of a cord 
from the limb of a tree just above the smudge. The 
mill is poured over the blade of the paddle, which is 
then turned over and round about in the smoke, and in 
a few moments the film of rubber is coagulated. The 
same process is repeated of wetting with milk and 
smoking the growing lump until it reaches the weight 
of from five to twenty-five kilos or more. Then it is 
slipped off from the paddle ag a mitten is pulled of 
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from one’s hand. This ball is the crude rubber of 
commerce. If the coagulating has been carefully done 
it is ‘fine’ rubber ; if carelessly done, and the ball on 
being: cut open et the exporting warehouse shows 
signs of poorly-coagulated milk or slight mixtures of 
foreign substances, such as mandioce meal, it is classi- 
fied as * middling fine’ (entrefina), There is also a 
coarser grade still, called sgrnamby, the native Indian 
word for ‘shells.’ This grade is composed of the 
scraps and bits that have dried without coagulation 
Proper; especially the linings that form in the little 
earthepware.cups and in the calabashes and buckets 
used injhandling the milk, as aleo the drippings that 
run down the trees from accidental wounds. These are 
all rolled up together in a mess and would bring as 
good a price as the middling fine, were it rot for the 
leaves, and other rubbish that manage ‘ innocently ’ to 
stow, themselvesaway in the lump. 

“Tn future issues'we hope to be able to find room for fur- 
ther-notice of these reports, giving statistics of amount 
produced, value, etc.”—American Grocer, Feb. 24th. 
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ZANZIBAR AND THE CLOVE TRADE. 

At the time of the publication of the Jast annual 
statement of the trade of the United Kingdom with 
foreign, countries we pointed out that in no direction 
had our foreign trade grown more Jargely during the 
last five years than with the contries of which Zanzi- 
bar is the.chief. business centre. Our imports from 
those parts were worth 129,222/. in 1886, in 1890 
they, had: grown to 722,893/., while the exports, in 
the same, period, sdyanced from 254,421/. to 521,190/. 
Since the publication of those figures a new British 
political officer, Mr. Portal, has been sent to Zanzi- 
bar and has assumed practically. the government of 
that island. The city has been declared a-free port, 
and sundry other reforms have been initiated which 
will no doubt contribute largely to ita commercial 
importance, Mr. Portal has just sent home his first 
report onthe commerce of our new dependency, in 
which he expreases himselt full of hope for the future. 
A big cloud, however, obscures the commercial sky 
of Zanzibar at this moment—viz., the overproduction 
of cloves, its staple article of trade. Since the clove- 
tree was first introduced in the islands, about sixty 
years, ago, it has been an enormous source of wealth 
to the Arab landowners andito the Sultan. There have 
been periodical depressions in the price before, but 
until about three years ago 6d. to 7d. per lb. 
was considered a very low quotation, and once, after a 
Lurricane which destroyed the greater part of tho 
plantations, the value of cloves rose to 1s. 7d. per lb. 
in the London market. Lately, however, the clove 
crops have become larger and larger, and they are now 
almost every season greatly in excess of the world’s 
estimated annual consumption, which is about 80,000 
bales of 140 lb. each. As aresult the price (344. per 
lb.) has fallen to within measurable distance of the 
lowest point it has ever touched—viz., 2Zd. per Ib., 
in 1869—when, however, there was no export duty, or 
at any rate a much smajler ono than at present. 

The London warehouses are burdened, at this mo- 
ment, with a stock of not less than 34,000 bales of the 
spice, and the quantities warehoused in America and 
on the Continent are also known to be exceedingly 
heavy. The cause of the present depreciation of cloves 
lies exclusively in the short-sighted policy of the Arab 
plantation-ownersin the islands of Pemba and Zanzi- 
bar, who have neglected the culture of all other pro- 
ducts which they might have reared with profit upon 
their fertile soil, and turned every available acre of 
Yaad into a clove-plantation, without the least thought 
of the inevitable effect of their action. The people 
and the ruler of Zenzibar have for years been practi- 
cally dependent upon the returns of the clove-crop for 
their sustenance, and the problems that confront Mr. 
Portal, in conseqnaence of the breakdown of the one 
remunerative industry of the island, may, in proportion, 
become as difficult a solution as the situation created 
‘by an Indian famine or a failure of the Nile flood in 
Egypt. Telegraphic information received this week 
states that the Arab landowners have presented peti- 
tions to Mr, Portal declaring that they ore ruined by 


the low price of cloves and the scarcity of labour, and 
asking for a reduction of the clove tex. There isno 
doubt that, sooner or later, these demands, so far’ as 
the reduction of the export duty is concerned, will 
have to be granted. The puzzle will be where to find 
a source of revenue which will recoup the Sultan, to 
whom Mr, Portal stands in the relation of a kind of 
maitre de patais, for the loss of the mainspring of his 
income. Cloves are the cork by which the Court of 
Zanzibar 1s kept afloat. “ A few years ago,” says Mr. 
Portal, ‘the price of cloves used to renge from ‘$7 
to $10 per frasila (35 lb.), and the export duty 
taken on them by the Sultan was 30 per cent 
adval. The price dogs not now exceed $24 to $22 
per frasila, and the:export duty hag been reduced 
to 25 per.cent.” The 25 per-cent. duty, the growers 
probably think would give them a fair margin 
of profit; but there is no doubt that if it were 
abolished tomorrow, itis not the Zanzibar Arabs, but 
the European spice-dealers and oil-distillers, who would 
profit, for quotations here would certainly answer with 
a corresponding fall. The sesrcity of labour of which the 
Arabs complain is probably traceable to the abolition of 
slavery by the late Suitan. It must be remembered that 
at the time of the bucding of the clove-tree there isa 
sudden demand for labour upon the plantations, for if 
the buds are not promptly picked they burst into flower 
and become valueless. Mr. Porta! is so well aware of 
the critical condition to which the country has been 
brought by the cver-production of cloves, that he is 
already looking cut for other economic articles to bs 
brought into cultivation when the Arab’s day shall 
be done (a contingency which the coneul foresees 
st an early date), and the land have passed into 
the hands of Indians and Europeans. From manioc 
(tapioca), sago, coconuts, pineapples, and aloes Mr. 
Portal expects something. The plants already grows 
wild inprofusion, and with a little care and intelli- 
gence might become profitable—the aloes and pineapples 
specially on account of the valuable fibre they yield- 
Vanilla, he thinks, might also become a profitable 
culture. The French missionaries in Bagamoyo, on the 
German coast opposite, already grow it, and assert that 
it pays them well. Chillies grow plentifully all over the 
eastern and southern par!s of the island. Next to 
cloves and coprah they are the most important 
Zanzibar product, During the period from the begin- 
ning of this year until October 13th, 112,179 rupees’ 
worth of them were shipped—half going to London, 
the remainder going to New York and Mareeilles. 

Until the English stepped in to set the Sultan’s totter- 
ing house in order, no official atatistics or accounts of any 
value were kept inthe island. Norecords were made 
of shipping; the lighthouses around the coast were left 
crumbling to pieces, and the only object to which the 
Government appeared to apply itself with sympathetic 
ardour was the collection of taxes. Mr. Portal has 
but one term to express the cause of all the wretched- 
ness in Zanzibar—‘‘ Arab domination ”—now, fortu- 
nately, in process of  sbolition.—Chemist and 
Druggist, March 19. 
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THA AND COFFEE. 

Now that there is so much talk about teaand the 
good and evil effects resultant on its use and abuse, 
perhaps a few words of reminder concerning Professor 
Sir William Roberts’ researches on food accessories 
would not be out of place. They were noticed in 
the Neneteenth Century by Dr. Burney Yeo, February, 
1886, and as far as I can remember, have been 
practically uncontradicted, in the Reviews at least, 
by anyone entitled to a hearing on such matters, 
Sir W. Roberts had already presented to the world 
a mass of most valuable information derived from 
his careful researches on the “ digestive ferments” 
in his lectures delivered before the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1880. His later researches on 
‘food accessories and their influence on digestion’”’ 
are equally important, and more easily grasped by 
the lay mind. The results are, in some respects, as 
Dr. Yeo remarks, so novel and unexpected, and they 
contradict so many apparently unfounded assump- 
tions,.that they cannot be too soonor too widely known, 
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This was written in February, 1886. We are 
now in February, 1892, and yet the general public 
seem as ignorant as ever, to judge by the current 
newspaper gup. It seems perhaps too much to eX- 
pect that even a dozen readers will change cheir 
opinion and their practice concerning tea and coffee. 
Let us hope for the best, however. Many people 
are of the opinion that tea and coffee, though nice, 
are naughty, and have a vague idea that drinking 
such beverage is against the natural harbits of natural 
man, Others again swear by tea and scoff at the 
idea of any harm accruing to its votaries in what- 
ever way and whatever quantity they drink it. But, 
as Sir W. Roberts remarks, man is now a very com, 
plex feeder; he has departed, in the course of his 
civilisation, very widely from the monotonous. uni- 
formity of diet observed in animals, in the wild 
state. These generalised food customs of mankind 
are not to be viewed as random practices adopted to 
please the palate or to gratify our idle or vicious 
appetites. hese customs must be regarded as the 
outcome of profound instincts, which correspond 
to important wants of the human economy. 


They are the fruit ofcolossal experience, ac- 
cumulated by countless millions of men 
through successive generation. They have the 


same weight and significance as other kindred facts 
of natural history, and are fitted to yield to observa- 
tion and study lessons of the highest scientific and 
practical value. It is unnecessary to describe here 
Sir W. Roberts’ methods of investigation ; they are 
fully set forth in his volume and they are alike 
admirable for the ingenuity of their conception and 
the laborious accuracy of their prosecution. I shall 
concern myself at present only with that part of his 
researches which deals with tea, coffee and cocoa, 
merely mentioning that he deals at length with wines 
and all alcoholic beverages, giving too ardent Tem- 
perance-waliahs many a sharp rap over the knuckles, 
none the less effective if indirect. 

Tea exerts a powerful retarding influence onsalivary 
digestion, coffee and cocoa a comparatively feeble one. 
Sir W. Roberts estimates the medium strength of tea 
usually drunk at four to five per cent; strong tea may 
contain as much as seven per cent; weak tea as little 
as twoper cent. Medium coffee has a strength of about 
seven per cent, and strong coffee twelve to fifteen per 
cent; cocoa, on the other hand, is generally weaker, 
not more than about two per cent.; and this, he 
thinks, may be one reason why it is more suitable to 
persons with feeble digestionsthan tea or coffee. Tea 
exercises a powerful inbibitory effect on salivary diges- 
tion, and this appears to be entirely due to the large 
quantity of tannin it contains. It appears that tannin 
exists in two conditions in the tea leaf. One, the 
larger portion, is in the free state and is easily 
extracted by hot water; but about one-fourth is 
jized and remains undissolved in the fully exhaused 
tea leaves. Some persons haye supposed that by 
infusing tea fora very short time—only two or three 
minutes—the passing of tannin into the infusion would 
be avoided. his is w delusion ; you can no more have 
tea without tannin than you can have wine without 
alcohol. Tannin, in the free state. is one of the most 
soluble substances known. If you pour hot water on 
alittle heap of tannin it dissolves like so much pounded 
sugar. Tea infused for two minutes was not found 
sensibly inferior in its retarding power on sali- 
vary digestion to tea infused for thirty minutes. One 
gentleman of my acquaintance (says Sir W. Roberts) 
in his horror of tannin, was in the habit of preparing 
his tea by placing the dry leaves on a paper filter and 
simply pouring on the boiling water. In this way he 
thought to avoid the presence of tannin in his tea. 
But if you try the experiment, and allow the product, 
as it runs through the filter, to fall into a solution 
of per-chloride of iron, you will find that an intense 
inky black coloration is produced, showing that 
tannin has come through in abundance. 

In order to diminish as far as possible the retard- 
ing influence of tea on salivary digestion, it should 
be made weak, and used sparingly, and it should not 
be taken with but after, the meal: There is another 
means, mentioned by Sir W. Roberts of obviating 
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menced by him to the dyspeptic; zt 7s to add a 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda to the tea when itis 
being infused in the tea-pot. He found that ten 
grains. of soda added to au ounce of dry tea 
almost entirely removes this retarding influence. The 
infusion thus made is darker than usual, but the fla- 
vour is not, sensibly altered, nor is the infusion. ren- 
dered aklaline, for tea influsion is naturally, slightly 
acid, and the soda, in the proportion mentioned, only 
just neutralises this acidity. It is a very general 
practice, I believe, at home, to adda pinch of soda to 
the tea, but not on account of neutralising the acidity, 
I am afraid, but to ‘soften’? hard water.. In other 
words, to precipitate.excess of lime held in solution 
by the “hard” water, I make it a rule now to add: the 
pinch of soda required, and I cannot. perceive the 
slightest difference in the flavour of the tea, Taking 
my tea without milk or sugar, as Iam in the habit of 
doing, I stand a better chance of detecting any un- 
usual flavour than if I.drank it in the usual, way. My 
readers, however can readily judge for themselves. 
Coffee, unless taken in a very large quantity, has very 
little retarding effect on salivary digestion; this is 
explained by the fact that the tannin of tea is replaced 
in coffee by a substance. called caffeo-tannic acid. 
Cocoa resembles coffee, and has but little or no effect 
on salivary digestion; the use of coffee or cocoa is 
therefore preferable to that of tea for persons. of feeble 
digestion. hus far on salivary digestion ; we now turn 
to stomach. digestion, which is a very different thing. 

Tea and coffee both exercise a remarkable retard- 
ing effect on stomach digestion. There was no 
appreciable difference in the two beverages if they 
were of equal strength, but as coffee is usually 
made of greater percentage strength than tea, its 
effect must ordinarily be greater. Cocoa, also, had 
much the same effect if used of the same strength 
as tea or coffee, but when of the strength as ordi- 
narily employed, its effect was inconsiderable. Strong 
coffee—café noir—had a very powerful retarding 
effect, and persons of weak digestion should avoid the 
customary cup of black coffee after dinner. A good 
deal has been said and 7s being said of the injurious 
effects on gastric digestion of tannin contained in 
tea. It has been alleged that meat fibre is hardened 
by tea, and that the coats of the stomach are liable 
to be injured by (this beverage. These views are 
entirely theoretical. For people of strong digestion, 
the use of tea as a beverage is, when taken in modera- 
tion, of great benefit, at least so argues Sir W. Roberts. 
This also applies to coffee and cocoa, They serve, he 
maintains, the purpose of wholesomely slowing the 
otherwise too rapid digestion and absorption of 
copious meals. 

One thing to be borne in mind, especially by 
ladies, is that tea, if taken at the same time as 
farinaceous food (such as bread, toast, porridge, 
cakes and biscuits), is much more likely to retard 
its digestion and cause dyspepsia than if taken a 
little time after eating. It is better to take one’s 
five o’clock tea without the customary bread and 
butter or cake, than with it. Indeed, while there 
is little that can be said against a cup of hot tea 
as a stimulant and restorative, when taken about 
midway between lunch and dinner, and without solid 
food, it may, on the other hand, be a fruitful cause 
of dyspepsia when accompanied at that time with 
solid food. It is also a curious fact that many 
persons with whom tea, under ordinary circum- 
stances, will agree exceedingly well, will become 
the subjects of a tea dyspepsia if they drink this 
beverage at a time when. they may be suffer- 
ing from mental worry or emotional disturbance. 
Moreover, it is a well recognised fact that persons 
who are prone to nervous excitement of the circula- 
tion and palpitations of the heart, have these 
symptoms greatly aggravated if they persist in the 
use of tea or coffee as beverages. The excessive 
consum ption of tea amongst the women of the poorer 
classes is the cause of much of the so-called.“ heart 
complaints” among them; the food of these poor 
women consists largely of starchy substances (bread 
und butter chiefly) together with tea, ve, a food ne- 
cessary which is one of the greatest of all retarders 
of the digestion of starchy food. The effect g 
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coffee as a retarder of stomach digestion would be 
probably more felt than it is were it not so coN- 
stantly the practice to take it only in small quan- 
tities after a very large meal; it is then mixed 
with an immense bulk of food, and its relative per- 
centage proportion of food insignificant. To the 
strong and vigorous the slightly retarding influence 
on digestion may be, as Sir. W. Roberts suggests, 
not altogether a disadvantage, but after a spare 
meal, and in persons of feeble digestive power, the 
cup of black coffee would probably exercise a re- 
tarding effect on digestion, which might prove 
harmful. It is also worthy of remark that in the great 
coffee-drinking countries this beverage is made not 
nearly so strong as with us. At home, and in India 
also, Iam afraid, good always means strong coffee, 
often very strong coffee ; but on the Continent they 
possess the faculty of making good coffee which is 
not necessarily very strong coffee, and which, there- 
fore, as a beverage, is less likely to do harm. The 
great difference between English and Continental 
coffee is that the former make their coffee from a 
mixture of chicory and coffee dust, and consequently 
have to use large quantities to obtain any flavour at 
all from the decoction. On the Continent they either 
roast it themselves or buy freshly roasted coffee and 
grind it at home. ‘This we do out here also, why 
don’t we get good coffee? Of the three drinks 
therefore, cocoa may be ranked first, as being least 
harmful to digestion. Taken with proper precautions, 
however, tea and coffee may be safely partaken of, 
in most cases with much benefit to the drinkers. 
—Madras Times. CREIGHTON. 

[A person’s own instinct and experience are 
the best guides; and both are in favour of tea with 
milk and sugar.—Hp. 7’. A.] 
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THE CULTURE OF RHAMIE. 


Many people know the value of rhamie, its growth 
and preparation, but for the edifisation of those who 
do not, we will explain. Rhamio is a native of the 
Sunda Islands, but has long been introduced in Upper 
Burmah from China. This fibrous plant was origin- 
ally confounded with Ohina grass; however, it is now 
recognised that the two are essentially distinct, China 
graes being classified as Bochmeria nivea, whilst rhamic 
is furnished by the Boehmeria utilis. Both plants are 
of the nettle order and of conssiderable size, especi- 
ally when they are improved by culture; but their 
leaves differ in colour, the former having a silver- 
white top, whilst the latter has greyish-green leaves. 
The fibre obtained from each plant is very similar 
in many respects, but that odtained from rhamie is 
far superior, being very soft and beautifully white, 
and does not break so easily when subjected to, 
tension. As regards cultivation, rhamie presents many 
advantages. It is a hardy plant, very vigorous and 
healthy and when once planted, it willcontinue to flourish 
about twenty years with regularity, provided it re- 
ceives a ceréain amount of constant care. It multi- 
plies easily and rapidly, and can be planted at emall 
expense. Its cultivation is simple and its crops very 
abundant; in dry climates three to four harvests a 
year can be reckoned on, With regard to its value 
rhamie certainly produces a better fibre than cotton 
or linen and one as glossy as silk. 

Different fibres being of differedt thickness their 
relative value can best be judged by reducing them 
to a common denomination. ‘Taking rhamie as the 
unit, we reach the following results :— 
Twisting 
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It will be thus seen that rhamie fibre is longer and 
more uniform than all the others, except silk. It is 
more solid, bas more tensile strength, more resistance 
to twisting strain and more elasticity than Jinen or 
hemp, or even cotton, though the latter can he more 


readily twisted. Inferior only to silk. Under the pre- 
paration to which rhamieis submitted, it receives the 
appearance of cotton wool or even silk thread. From 
its single or mixed fibres may be woven all kinds of 
stuffs from the finest to the coarsest. Mixed with 
wool, or with wool and silk, rhamie can be msde into 
magnificent furnishing materials. Imitations of satine, 
simmiogs, and table linen can slso be made from it, 

I may add that all the imitation silks worn by 
the Karens and Thans are the produce of this fibrous 
plant. Another unheard-of use of this valuable 
fibre is the manufacture of steam pipes, which we 
hear isa remarkable Yankee invention, and of which 
we sha}] hear something more in this country before 
ong. 

The soil suitable for rhamie is a light one, such 
as chalk, sandy or alluvial; spots which can be 
easily icrigated. As to climate, the warmer the 
better. Having regard to all these different condi- 
tions, it is without doubt thet this plant can be 
cultivated with advantage in parts of India and 
Ceylon. 

Reproduction can be obtained by sowing, but the 
method most commonly adopted is to plant pieces 
of roots or thick slips. The nurseries should be 
made in a light soil similar to beds of # kitchen 
garden. 

As earthing up has to be done Jater, it is well to 
rencer it more easy by preparing the grounds in 
furrows. The plants are placed a few inches apart 
till they are strong enough to be transplanied. 

Durivg the whole time of preparation, the nursery 
soil must be well manured and kept free from 
Noxious weeds. It being a strong plant which will 
Occupy the soil for many years, plantations may be 
made. In that case the soil must be prepared to a 
depth of 2} to 3 feet, which can be done by plough- 
ing, the best results being obtained by the wost 
carefully prepared ground. 

When the plants grow to the height of 2} feet, the 
tops are then cut, but the fibre in this instance is 
very inferior; second weeding is then necessary: 
thea new spouts are allowed to spring up. When 
the lower parts of these shoots turn brown, a new 
cutting is proceeded with. This time the fibre is of 
good quality and the plantation well established. To 
preserve it, it is only necessary to weed between each 
cutting down. The ground should be well manured, 
as rhamie, like all other plants, is fruitfu) in propor- 
tion to the manure with which it is suppled. For 
this purpose horse or cow’s dung is tound very 
suitable. 

The crop once gatbered has to be prepared. It is an 
established fact that rhamie cannot be retted the fer- 
mentation set up by that process would destroy the 
qualities of the fibre. Separation by hand is a very 
long operation, and cannot be employed unless labour 
can be obtained very cheaply ; it is therefore mainly 
effected by machinery. Many have been tried but 
their defects, such as breaking or deflecting the fibre, 
have caused them to be abandoned. 

The fibre once obtained, it has to be washed with 
gum and bleached ; then it is ready for combing, card- 
ing and other texile purposes. 

Tt has been estimated that a plantation of five acres 
will nourish 80,000 plants and the produce of three 
cuttings in one year will give 159,000 lb. of stems, 
which will yield 3,200 lb. of fibre, the market value 
of which is three annas per pound. 

Many people are experimenting with various pro- 
cesses was for extracting the fibre cheaply and quickly. 
Up to the present no results are quite satisfactory. 
However, it would be well for capitalists and manu- 
facturers in India to try experiments in this direction, 
as it is one of the most important industrial problems 
of the day.—Jndian Teatile Journal. 


— 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 
Tur INDIAN ''BA Districts’ AssocIATION AND New 
Marxrrs.—At the meeting of the Indian Tea Dis- 


wricts’ Avsociation, held on Tuesday, the question of 
new merkets was discussed and the necessity for active 
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co-operation between India and London urged. We 
are glad to find that preparations are on foot for 
obtaining the sinews of war, and that there are signs 
of activity inthe right direction. On the subject of 
new markets, Messrs. George White and Oo., in their 
annual report, have the following :—As still Jarger areas 
will be available, both in India and Ceylon, for the 
production of tea, it is evident that fresh outlets, out- 
side the United Kingdom, must be sought for and 
exports encouraged. With this object in view, arrange- 
ments are already being made to bring British-grown 
tea before the world at the Chicago Exhibition next 
year. Steps have been taken to solicit agrant from 
the indian Government, and to direct the attention of 
those interested in the cultivat’on of tea there to the 
importance of being adequately represented. Hitherto 
the expenses attending exhibitions have fallen princi- 
pally on London agents aud brokers,while comparatively 
very little has been raised for the purpose in India. 
It is therefore, now proposed that a small sum per acre 
shall be contributed by each estate in furtherance of 
the above project, which appears a fair metho1 of 
raising funds absolutely necessary, not only to enable 
India to maintain; her positiou, won after many yexs’ 
struggle, but to open out other channels for her in- 
creased output. We also learn that considerable snms 
bave been promised by the Government and planters 
of Ceylon. It is hoped that altogether about R2,00,000 
will soon be forthcoming to forward the industries of 
the igland on that occasion. The ivtewests of these two 
countries being to such a great ex!ent identical, it 
seems of vital importance that they should, if possible, 
adopt acommon policy in opeving up new markets for 
their produce. Increased shipmants have been made both 
from Calcutta and Oolombo to other countries besides 
Great Britaiu, the figures for the, past two years, from 
May Ist to Feb. 5th, being :-—India : 1891-2, Australasia, 
4,288,000 lb.; Bombay (chiefly for Persian Gulf) 
3,058,000 ib.; Sundry Ports, 566,000 Ib.; America 
180,000 1b.; total, 8,902,000 ib. India : 1890-1, Australasia, 
4,545,000 lb.; Bombay (chiefly for Persian Gulf) 
742,000 Ib.; Sundry Ports, 213,0001b.; America, 118,0001b; 
total 5,618,000 lb. Ceylon: 1891-2, Australasia, 
2,310,0001b. ; Bombay (chiefly for Persian Gulf, 
460,0001o. ; Sundry Ports, 508,000lb. ; America, 
144,000!b. ; total, 3,422,000lb. Ceylon ; 1890-1, Austra- 
lasia, 2,010,0001b. ; Bombay (chiefly for Persian Gulf), 
107,000\b. Sundry Ports, 182,090 lb.; America, 
142,0001b, ; total, 2,441,000lb. The low prices current 
here during the past eight months have, no donvbt, 
been beneficial in developing the expcrt from London 
to the continent of Europe, as for the first two months 
of this year India totalled 737,000lb and Ceylon 
414,0001v against 423,000.b. and 161,000lb. respectively 
for the same period in 1891. 

TEA A LA OHAMBARD.—One of the difficulties mot 
with in opeding up new markets for tea on the Con- 
tinent arises from the fact that in France and_ else- 
where the idea prevails that tea, as the British 
drink it, is a medicine, and and a very strong one 
to be carefully avoided when the consumer is in 
health. This notion, which lingers now among the 
French, is likely to be strengthened by the adver- 
tisement of a certain M. Chambard, who advertise 
“Chambard’s Aperiecut, Purifying, Diuretic Tea,” 
which we are told, is ‘colely c mposcd of the leaves 
of certain plants and flowers and is a very reliable 
purgative.” We fear that this tea of M.Chambard’s 
may be confused in the French mind with tea from 
India and Ceylon, which is now procurable in Paris, 
bat possesses no medicinal qualities of tho kind 
mentioned by M. Ohambard 

INSURANCE OFFICES AND THEIR TARIFF} IN CEYLON. 
—We publish some correspondence on this subject 
between Mr. Martin Leake, Secretary of the Oeylon 
Association in London, and the Secretary of the Fire 
Offices Committee. As the Jatter shifts the responsi- 
bility on to other shoulders, the owners of which also 
decline to accept the burden, the matter is left pre- 
cisely where it was. 

_ Anatysts or Coina TeA,—The China tea which finds 
its way over here is not always as pure as it should 
be, as will be seen from a report by Mr. W- C. 
Samuel, tea analyst to the Custom House, 


to the Commissioners of 
pations of teaunder Section 30 of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1875. He states :—‘‘ In submitting the 


Oustoms on _ exami- 


annual return of tea analysed by this department under 
the Sa'e of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, for the year 
ended Deo, 31st, 1890, I bes to report that the total 
number of samples analysed during the year was 437, 
viz.. 84green faced tea, 10 green not-faced tea, 96 green 
caper tea, 154 black congou tea, 64 black dust tea 
and 29 black siftings. Of these 384 samples were found 
on analysis to be satisfactory, and the importations 
represented by them were delivered on the certificate 
of the analyst. Onthe remaining 53 samples, repree 
senting 516 packages of doubtful and unsound teas, the 
resuits of analysis were reported to the Board with the 
following results: 1 sample, representing 5 pack- 
ages, was admitted to home consumption; 41 
simples, representing °0l1 packages, were restricted 
to exportation owing to the presence of exhausted 
leaves, damage, or other causes within the Act; 8 
samples, representing 139 packages, were refused ad- 
mission, as unfit for human food; 3 samples, represent- 
ing 71 packages, were on analysis found to be teas 
that had previously been imported, and ordered to be 
exported. They were this year re~imported and re- 
labelled as new season’s teas. This fect, with the 
analysis, was reported to the Board, and the whole of 
the parcel of 71 packages were ordered to be seized 
under the Merchandise Marks Ast.” 

Last WeeEx’s TEA Marxer.—The Indian tea market, 
says the Produce Markets’ Review, has developed more 
activity, aud the demand generally has sbown an 
improvement, This, coupled with moderate supplies, 
has made prices somewhat firmer for the more de- 
sirable common grades, but it will require a much 
brisker demand before any material reaction from the 
present low ‘prioes take place. Judging from the 
report of recent sales held in Oalcutta, the bulk of 
the tea consisted of the lowest sorts, which means 
that a considerable proportion of the coming im- 
ports will be of these descriptions. Onthe other hand, 
the values of the medium and finer sorts are still 
moving upward, and, judging from the manner in 
which these teas have been bid for, buyers appear to 
hold but moderate stocks. This being the case, a 
strong market may be anticipated for some time to 
come, particularly aS many of the owenrs of gardens 
from which the better class teas are produced have 
thus early disposed of the whole of the past season’s 
growth. Tho quantity of Oeylon offered continues 
extremely smal], and, although no very considerable 
trade has been done, the feeling at public sale has 
been in the direction of firmer prices. Very littie 
improvement has been apparent in quality, but the 
season is approaching when better teas are to be ex- 
pected, The arrivals forthe week were:—The “ Legia- 
lator” and “Bengal,” from Calcutta and Colombo; 
“Ningchow,” ‘'Jelunga,’ and ‘ Massilis,” from 
Colombo. 

A Nrw Oorrer Company.—Under the title of 
the Coorg Coffee Estate Oompany, Limited, a new 
company has been registered, with a capital of 
£200,000, in £10 shares. Object, to scquire lands 
and buildings, and to develop and turn to 
account the same by planting, clearing, draining, 
and building thereon; generally to carry ou 
business as planters, g:owers of all kinds of produce, 
merchants, importers, and exporters in all their 
respective branches, The first subscribers, who take 
one share each, are:—N. Brown, 7, Princess 
Road, Brownswood Park, South Hornsey, N.; 
W. G. Smith, 87, Haldon Road, 8S. W.; T. Hoare, 
26, Hayden Park Villas, Wimbledon; R. Moffat, 
14, Grang> Road, Oanonbury, N.; T.R. Dick, 25, 
Regina Road, Tollington Park; R. A. McClare, 7, 
Nelson Road, Hornsey; and D. kt. Slimen, 43, Alkham 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. Registered without special 
articles of Asscciation. 

CoFFEE IN CotomprA —The State of Colombia is 
going in heavily for coffee oultivation. In the single 
district of Los Santos 120,000 coffee trees have 
been planted this season, and the plantations are 
in & most promising condition, Some idea of the 
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steady growth of this branch of Colombian agricul- | worked out gardens, chiefly in Cachar, which may 


ture may be gathered from the fact that the exports of 
coffee from the Republic, which in 1885 amounted 
to only £81,583 had reached in 1890 £116,259? 
The report states that there is an wsbundance of 
fertile land suitable for coffee-growing in the 
district. 

Lavy Tra Mercuants.—Another rival to the regular 
tea-dealer has arisen. The lady as tea-merchant is 
quite the latest development. A Ledics’ Own Tea As- 
sociation have secured premises in Bond-street, and 
there independently import, blend, and sell their tea. 
Their ambition is'to have ‘lady agents” in every town 
in thekingdom.- H. and C. Mail, March 23. 


—_——_——_—_&_____—— 
THE OUTLOOK FOR INDIAN PLANTERS. 
To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail. 


Sir,—As your readers would doubtless notice from 
the tenour of a letter which I sent to you last week, 
itappears to methat very much misapprehensions ex- 
ists in regard to the relative economic capabilities of 
India and Ceylon respectively to produce tea, ata profit. 

LT accordingly venture to make one or two remarks on 
certain points referred to by your correspondent ‘ Seru- 
tator,” in last week’s issue. 

“Scrutator,”. of course, writes as a Oeylon planter, 
and I confess frankly to writing as an Indian one. 
He points out that & great and serious difference 
between the two countries lies in their cost of 
production, and then proceeds to assert that 
Ceylon is capable of laying down her teas several 
pence per pound cheaper than India ; and he adduces, 
in proof of this, first, an assertion that Ceylon 
teas are laid down at a cost of 644 a Ib. and second, 
statistics, shown in black and white, in regard to the 
cost of the Indian, companies’ production from Mr. 
Fiarnshaw’s well-known statement for the season 1890. 
Might weask for a similar statement, worked out 
oo the basis of publicly published reports for a 
large number of Ceylon companies? No donbt the 
large and moat favourably situated Ceylon companies 
can Jay down at alow cost, despite the comparatively 
small acreage product and the more expensive fuel 
and wages of that island; 
thousand and one smaller and less thoroughly or- 
ganised estates? 

In regard to Mc. Karnshaw’s statement, I would 
make the following remarks. The greater number 
of the. London companies there ‘represented sre in 
.the province of Assam proper, whence come the 
strong and pungent teas which realisein the London 
market pence per pound more than elther Cevlon 
teas generally or then the general average of, Indian 
teas. Under this category come eighteen out of 
the twenty-seven companies. Many of these gardens 
also are old concerns, which have not yet freed them- 


selves from the old traditions of expensive working. 


although they are beginning to bestir themselves | in 
that ' respect, 

Even as regards. modernly organised Assam com- 
panies, despite the high cost of importing’ fresh la- 
bour, there is no doubt that, should they be driven 
to extremities, they could immensely reduce their 
cost of production, many of them “having fortified 
themselves in good times by goingin for heavy ‘* bet- 
terments,” which beve been paid for out of revenue. 

The enormous areas now under tea in the districts 
of Oachar, Sylhet, and Western Dooars are only re- 
presented in Mr. Earoshaw’s list by five companies— 
chiefly small ones—the great bulk of the properties 
in these districts being either Oalcutta companies or 
private ownershipe, and the capabilities of cheapness 
in their working baving practically no limit if com- 
petition should place them on their mettle. 

Auother point is that despite the oomparatively 
high cost of production of these companies they showed 
on average about 2d. per pound profit; and further 
it should be pointed out that the year 1890 was the 
year when tho working cost was largely enhanced by 
the rise io exchange. . 

The only gardens, except a few moribund and 


but what about the- 


| 


have difficulty in reducing their cost are the gardens 
in the Darjeeling district where yield is small, 
but this is largely compensated for by the fact 
of their wonderful capabilites of producing a 
tea of exceptional merits, for which, in fairly favour- 
able seasons, they can always command a high range 
of prices. 

Your. correspondent, however, will not have done 
harm if, by his letter, he may have aroused the Indian 
planters to the great importance of strict economy, 
consistent with efficiency. 

As to your correspondent’s suggestions for a remedy 
to the existing state of things, I cordially agree with 
him in the importance of, first, effecting economy £0 
long as this is not done to the detriment of cultivation ; 
secondly, organising for the opening out of fresh 
markets ; thirdly, of keeping up the standard of 
guality so far as can be without too much enhancing 
the cost; but in regard to his fourth recommenda- 
tion—‘‘ to absolutely desist from plaoting more land 
with tea” Iwould merely remark that, however this 
might be desired, it is that which there is not the 
least possibility of succeeding in doing, for the reason 
that by extension alone can the present existing com- 
pavies provide against possiyle deterioration and by so 
doing alone can they expect to further reduce the poun- 
dage cost of their crop.—Yours, &c. OBSERVER. 
—H. and C.,Mail, March 25. 


TEA In DARJEELING, THE DooaRs AND THE 
TrErat is thus noticed by the Darjecling Standard :— 

The tea season may be said to have begun, 
plucking leaf having been commenced on some estates. 
The season is considered an carly one, especially 
for gardens favourably situated as regards moisture ; 
rain is much needed however, as the showers which 
fell three weeks ago were not sufficient to reach 
further than three or four inches below the surface 
of the ground, which has now become as dry as before. 
Although last season proved to be sucha trying one 
for the tea industry, owing to the extremely low 
prices ruling for tea, yet there are very few of the 
gardens in this district which show a balance on 
the wrong side of the books, while most concerns 
have made a satisfactory profit. The published 
accounts of public companies in the district almost 
all show a dividend ranging from 3 per cent to 15 
per cent; a result which must be gratifying to 
holders of tea scrip in these bad times. The 
accounts fromthe Dooars district are still more 
gratifying, as much as 40 per cent on the capital having 
been made in more than one instance; those from the 
Terai, however, are somewhat doleful, for although 
many of the best concerns have paid well, yet a 
large number have suffered loss; this is not to 
be wondered at in the face of the exceptional diffi- 
culties of the season. The death rate is said to have 
been exceedingly high, not only from cholera, but 
from influenza and fever of a specially malignant 
type, which carried off a much larger number than 
the former disease. The result of this was of course 
a great scarcity of labour, and consequently some 


‘managers had to temporarily abandon hundreds of 
acres of tea, whilst; others resorted to special money 


inducements to obtain labour, a proceeding very like 
that described as ‘‘ burning the candle at bothends.” 
Such an unhealthy season for coolies has never been 


‘known before, and it is hoped will never occur again. 


The present prospects of cooly labour are un- 
usually bright, food is scarce and dear in Nepaul, 
and coolies are flocking in large numbersinto British 


territory, where the resources are greater 
and a local scarcity much more easily remedied. 
Tea prophets tell us that the London market 


is not likely to open with a better tone than last 
year, the imports from Ceylon have already assumed 
gigantic proportions, and it has become quite a 
regular part of Tea Brokers’ reports that there is 
a superabundance of teas of a “‘ common” description, 
whilst good parcels are still well competed for. Our 
friends the planters will no doubt find it their best 
policy to go in more than ever forjfthe fine flayoury 
teas for which this district is famous. 
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TEA MEMORANDA FOR 1891. 


Lonpon, March, 1892. 

The Ceylon Tea market during the year 1891 has 
pursued a remarkably uneventful course. During the 
first two or three months the strong statistical posi- 
tion of the article as a whole gave rise to consider- 
able speculation in the ‘‘future ” market, and caused 
a quite disproportionate advance in the quotations for 
low grade leaf tea, but the unexpectedly heavy arrivals 
from Ceylon, at this juncture, consequent upon an 
abnormally wet spring, speedily dispelled any fears 
as to possible short supply, and a reaction followed, 
from which the market never thoroughly recovered 
during the remaining portion of the year. 

The weight of Ceylon tea offered in auction between 
January ist and December 31st, 1891, amounted to 
60,000,000 Ib. or 50 per cent in excess of the supply 
in the previous year, and realised an average price 
of about 104d per lb. against 10¢d in 1890 and 1889. 

On the opening after the Christmas holidays of 1890 
a strong demand set in, establishing an advance of 4d 
to 1d per lb. on useful medium Souchongs and Pekoes; 
prices for all desirable leaf teas up to 1s per Ib., 
also gradually hardened throughout January and Feb- 
ruary, but during this time ordinary Broken Pekoes 
experienced a flat and irregular market. At the close 


of February the artificial character of the “boom” | 


in teas for “price” became more widely recognised; 
the high rates established had checked business in 
the country, and dealers being well stocked, this class 
of tea commenced at once to decline in value. To- 
wards the end of March a slight recovery took place 
in teas up to 10d per lb., but above this price buyers 
acted cautiously. After Haster there was again a 
slight upward movement which was maintained 
throughout April until Whitsuntide, when the large 
supply coming forward had a very depressing effect 
upon the market. In June the demand tended more 
strongly towards really ‘good liquoring teas, which 
commanded much more attention than they had re- 
ceived throughout the spring; common teas, on the 
other hand, were neglected. At the close of July the 
market had relapsed into extreme dullness and at this 
eriod the avetage price had receded from 1s in 
anuary-February to 83d per lb., or as low as 
at the most depressed period in 1889, when, 
however, lower rates for common grades caused 
the reduced average, whereas now the fall ex- 
tended’ over ‘a much wider area. After the August 
holiday a good demand for really good to fine tea 
sprang-up which lasted throughout the autumn, values 
gradually hardening, and at the end of October the 
average price had advanced to 10d per Ib. During 
November the market showed less buoyancy but a 
better tone became apparent next month, and'the year 
closed with firm rates andan average of 104d per lb. 
The list of estates, which we have tabulated this 
year, gives the results on 562 gardens, which have* 
sold over 20,000 lb. of tea during 1891, on the London 
market, under their own marks. On comparing these 
results with last year’s it will be noticed that in the 
grout majority of instances the largely increased yields 
have been disposed of at & marked reduction in the 
prices realised; this decline in value was mainly 
confined to the large bulk of ordinary quality tea, the 
range of prices being well maintained in those gardens 
favoured by eléyation and climatic advantages. 
Portswood, which has increased its output by about 
80 percent, shows an average of 1s 44d per lb. for 
the year against Is 4d in 1890, this being again the 
highest'on the list. A rise of 1d per lb. in the aver- 
age accompanied by a very substantial increase in the 
yields of Chapelton, Glendevon, Norwood, Morar, and 
Goatfell must be considered highly satisfactory, es- 
pecially when the generally depressed state of the 
market in 1891 is taken into consideration, and 
serves to emphasize the fact that really good tea 
will almost always command the special attention 
of the trade. On numerous other estates almost 
equally satisfactory results are shewn, as reference 
to the names of Bogawantalawa, Henfold, Glenalpin, 
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Spring Valley, Invery, Glenugie, Elbedde, Gorthie, 
Mount Vernon, Onvah Kellie, Frotoft, &c., will testify. 
Of the different districts, Bogawantalawa, the BEL: 
bourhood of Nuwara Eliya, and Dimbula again head 
the list; the two former suffering. a diminution of 
3d and the latter 1d per lb. in the average price ob- 
tained: the greatest reduction is shewn in the Kelani 
Valley, where the average was 9d against 103d in 1890. 

The exports during 1891 shew very satisfactory 
extension, the actual figures being 2,100,000 lb., against 
1,432,000 Ib. in 1890. The Continental demand was 
considerably interfered with by the distress in Russia, 
occasioned by the failure of cereal and other crops, 
which gaye rise to restrictions and prohibitions in 
exports, and consequently depreciated the rouble; 
despite this a fair trade has passed in Ceylon tea 
with Russia, and there is ample evidence that in 
that country particularly it is coming more and more 
into favour. 

The trade with America has also developed con- 
siderably during the past season, and much pains 
are being taken to push Ceylon Tea at the World’s 
Fair to be held at Chicago néxt year; evidence is 
multiplying on all sides that this branch of the 
trade will yet shew a great expansion, and the des- 
patch of a Special Commissioner from Ceylon should 
have very substantial results. 

During the past year, which has been decidedly 
one of over-production, Ceylon has still further out- 
distanced its rivals in the race for popular favour. 
Up till last season China had the undoubted ad- 
vantage, in that it practically commanded the market 
for tea for price, common Congou forming the basis 
of the blenders’ operations. But now that the relative 
poriulgns of China and Hast Indian growths have 

ecome reversed, Ceylon has demonstrated its ability 
to undersell its old rivai, and to give a much better 
article at the normal price of ‘! common Congou.” 
It would also seem that the decline of the China 
trade is operating entirely to the benefit of Ceylon. 
The bulk of Indian tea, being much stronger and 
more rasping than Ceylon, is in great measure 
dependent on China for blending purposes to render 
it more acceptable to the palate, whereas Ceylon 
needs none of this toning down to make it a pleasant 
and wholesome beverage. However this may be, a 
glance at the Board of Trade returns for the year 
will shew that whereas the Home Consumption 
of China tea during 1891 fell off to the extent of 
over 5,000,000 lb., and Indian to the extent of 
3,000,000 lb., that of Ceylon has increased to 16,700,000 
lb. Reference has also been made to the over-pro- 
duction in 1891, and it may be advisable to devote 
some attention to the prospects of the future. The 
extraordinarily wet spring jin Ceylon)last year was 
productive of heavy flushing, and the yield on a great 
number of estates consequently almost doubled the 
estimates made, It was this unexpectedly heavy sup- 
ply that upset the ca’culations of speculators on the 
“future”? market and had such a depressing effect 
on the trade throughout the remainder of the year. 
The low rates afterwards established had the highly 
desirable effect of sending Ceylon tea rapidly into 
consumption, and it is very satisfactory to note that 
practically all-the Ceylon tea imported since June last 
up to date has been delivered from the warehouses. 

At the close of the year the apprehensions of the 
trade as to the supply of the forthcoming season were 
not allayed by the sanguine estimates formed of the 
probable yield-of 1892, and the report was widely cir- 
culated that we should have between 80,000,000 and 
90,000,000 lb. from the island, some going so far as to give 
a still more extravagant amount as our probable sup- 
ply. Maturer reflection has considerably pared down 
this weighty total, and the most reli#ble authorities 
do not now estimate the exports for 1892 over 
75,000,000 1b., and several causes are likely to still 
further diminish this total. Firstly, the heavy coldrains 
in January considerably reduced the amount we might 
reasonably have expected during the first two months 
of the year; secondly after the heavy flushing of last 
year some reaction will probably set in, the bushes 

eing scarcely likely to prove so prolific in the coming 
season ; and thirdly, the low rates current for common 
grades haye induced many growers to adopt, at any 
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Summary of Ceylon tea sold at public auction in 
London between January ist and December 31st, 
1891, estimated quantity in lbs. and average prices 
Sree — 

‘iverage Price for the year 103d per lb., i 
103d in 1890, and 103d in 1889. ia oe 

The initial letters following the estate names refer 
to the mean elevation, as follows :— 

1 (low) sea level up to 1,000 feet; HM (high me- 
glen) wares fe BO seek HH (highest) above 5,000 
; medium 9 igh) é 
i 3060 fe ) 1,000 to 2,500 feet; H (high) 3,500 
Estatr AVERAGES. 


Over 500,000 Ib. 
Av. price per lb. 
About lb, 1891 1890 
3 s d 
Wallaha (CTPCo.) HM 647,000 O 11 1 0 
KAW HM 804,500 0 9% 0 108 
Mariawatte (CTPCo.) M 665,000 0 8§ O 9 


250,000, to 500,000 Ib. 


Chapelton 
Kirkoswald o revere 1 os 1 rH 
Kandapolla HH 279,500 0 11 Acie lt 
Diyagara H 393;500 0 tit 1 z 
Bam sabolly & Dell H 290,000 0 11 1 0g 
Tillyrie (CTPCo,) H 356,000 0 11 1 O03 
auteville H 268,000 O 11¢ 0 us 
Glen alo H 266,500 0 114 0 10# 
Mattakelly H 301,500 O 10% O 11} 
East Holyrood H 292,500 0 104 O 442 
Campion H 256.000 0 108 0 41; 
Vellai-oya (EP&ECo.) H 387,500 0 10 0 il 
Great Western H 280,500 0 10 0 10 
Moray H 267,500 0 10 0 11g 
Galaha M 446,000 0 9% 0 118 
Gallebodde M 298,500 0 92 0 403 
Imboolpittia M 335,000 O 9% O 104 
SE ae “ae 308,500 0 = O 102 
rathdon 0. 283,500 i 
hae Oeste Bae 
0.) M 250,500 0 9 
Hatale H 259,500 0 a , iis 
Sunnycroft L 277,500 0 8% 0 93 
Degalessa L 259,000 0 8 60 104 
Lebanon Group M 340,500 0 me O 94 
100,000 to 250,000 1b. ? 
Mooloya H 118,000 1 232 il 25 
Glendevon (OBEC) H 168,000 1 if 1 of 
Goatfell HI 134,500 I ig EY of 
Menfold H 186,000 1 i 1 1 
Kotiyagalla H 143,000 1 1 1 3 
Bogawantalawa H 164,000 1 038 1 0 
Norwood (EP&Co.) H 193000 1 of 6 1% 
Waverley H 200,500 1 Oo 1 1 
Invery (SCTCo.) HG 500 1 ok RA Oe py 
North Cove 22,0008 a1= (9.1! Wal Bags) 
Kew H 106,000 1 oO 1 of 
Drayton H 218,500 0 11g 1 4} 
Glenugie H 215.000 0 11g 1 oO 
Dunsinane H 170,000 0 113 «#9 «4y2 
St.John delRey _H 112500 9 117 ¢ jd 
Serubs (CTPCo.) HH 102.000 0 1132 1 ve 
Glassaugh HH 100,000 0 THEA) 113 
Elbedde H 147,000 0 144 113 
Ythanside H 162,500 0 Te Lo Gee 
Mount Vernon H 224,000 09 lt =O ui 
Gikiyanakanda, Li 129,000 9 Te Oe ities 
Eltofts H 115,000 O 114 1 02 
Tangakelly H 100,000 0 443 Yj Of 
Spring Valley H 227,500 011 9 Y 
Gorthie H 165,000 0 11 0 it 
Labukelle (EP&ECo.) H 130,500 9 1; 4 id 
Ottery HM 109,000 0 11 9 49! 
Fetteresso(CLPCo) HH 102,000 9 11 9 422 
Rangbodde H 171,500 0 103 0 44 
Abbotsford HH 154,000 0 10% 0 104 
Dimbula H 149,500 0 10 G4 10% 
Rangalla HM 103,000 9 10} 0 ut 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Blair Athol H 100,000 
Battalgalla H 172,000 
Culloden L 159,000 
Adam’s Peak H 157,000 
Kowlahena H 156,000 
Waltrim Af 155,000 
Bearwell H 143,000 

alawakelle H 133,500 
Hindagalla M 121,000 
Rothschild (EP&ECo.)H 119,000 
Mahanilu H 116,000 
Glentilt ; H 115,500 

100;000 to 250,000 lbs. 

Lameliere H 107,000 
Rookwood HH 202,000 
Sogama (EP&ECo.) HM 190,000 
Wattegodde Hs 165,500 
Venture A 162,500 
Annfield H 161,500 
Calsa H. 161,000 
Fordyce (LPCo.) H158,0000 
Albion H 144,500 
Kuda-oya(OBECo.) H 131,500 
Lawrence H 131,500 
New Peacock H 112,000 
Dessford H. 106,500 
St. Clair H 235,000 
Wangie-oya H 224,000 
Hope (EP&ECo.) H 210,000 
Beaumont M 190,500 
Mipitiakande L 186,500 
Darrawella (OBECo.) H 184,000 
Osborne H 146,000 
Ragalla H 143,000 
Peradeniya H 118,500 
Hornsey H 102,000 
Ingestre H 100,000 
Queensberry H 100,000 
Stonycliff H 100,000 
Altow (CTPCo.) H 245.600 
Kellie M 207,000 
Elkadua HM 202,500 
Le Vallon HM 201,500 
IMP HI 191,500 
Oononagalla H 182,000 
Craigie Lea (OBEC) H 180,500 
Windsor Forest HL 170,500 
Tyspany H 151,500 
Penrith L 136,.90 
Dikoya H 130,500 
Bogahawatte H 127,000 
Dalleagles M 126,500 
Mahacoodagalla H. 120,500 
Uda Radella 116,500 
Lynsted H 116,000 
Nilloomally (OBEC) H 115,000 
Condegalla (EP&EC) H 107,000 
Indurana L, 102,500 
Happugahalande M 102,000 
Dunedin (CTPCo.) L 238,500 
Blackwater M 233,000 
Meddecombara(EP& 

ECo.) H 231,500 
Barnagalla M 219,500 
Elston L 194,500 
Laxapana H 137,500 
Castlemilk M 136,500 
Wattakelly H 116,000 
New Valley H 106,000 
Gallaheria H 103,000 
Westhall HM 216,500 
Nilambe HM 210,000 
Pen-y-lan M 203,500 
Doteloya M 192,000 
Andangodde(CL&PCo )M 118,000 
Kandaloya M 158,000 
Hardenhuish and 

Lammermoor HM 146,500 
Glencairn H 139,000 
Ambetenne L 127,500 
Minna H 127,500 
Arapolakande (EP& 

BCo.) L 119,000 
Glassel L 117,500 
Kabragalla (M) HL 113,500 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(0) 
0 
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Avisawella L 104,500 0 
Hillside M 103,500 0 
Raxawa HM. 102,500 0) 
Nayabedde H 100,000 «9 
Hunasgeria H 221,500 0 
Katooloya H 209,500 0 
Goorookoya M 154.500 0 
Goomera H 151,000 0 
Nayapane HM 138,500 0 
Delta H. 132,000 0 
Poengalla HM 122,500 0 
Lauderdale HM. 110,500 0 
Digalla L 110,500 0 
Glenalla L 109,000 0 
Torrington H. 107,500 = 0 
Mottingham H 100,000 «= 
Tuccombe HM 154,000 0 
Hoonoocotua HL 153,500 0 
Hunugalla EH 146,500 0 
Binoya HM 146,000 0 
Hayes M 140,000 0 
Yatideria L 134,500 0 
Hayilland (OBECo.) M 134,000 0 
Attabage M 126,000 0 
Glendon L 117,000 0 
Dewalakande(CTPCo.)L 213,500 0 
Pambagama L 204,000 0 
Dambulagalla H 131,000 0 
Aberdeen HM 119,500 0 
SBR 165,500 0 
Engurakande 122,500 0 
50,000 to 100,000 lbs. 
Portswood HH 79,500 il 
Ouvahkellie H. 53,500 1 
Frotoft H 64,500 1 
Alnwick H 97,000 1 
Hethersett H 83,000 1 
Melfort HH 88,500 1 
Edinburgh H 71,000 1 
Morar H 57,500 1 
Wootton H_ 72,000 1 
Macduff H 59,500 1 
Loinorn H 55,500 1 
Portree HL 52,500 1 
Sheen H 91,000 0) 
Lippakella H 90,500 0 
Geddes H 82,500 0 
Glasgow H 60,000 0 
Vallombrosa H 55,500 0 
Rahatunagoda H 53,000 +O 
Pundaloya H_ 83,000 0 
Charley Valley H 78,500 +O 
New Forest H 69,000 0 
Rickarton (CL&PCo.) 
HM 63,500 0 
Castlereagh H_ 89,000 (0) 
Loolecondera (O B E 
Co.) H 87,500 0 
Erlsmere H_ 79,500 0 
Derryclare H 62,500 =O 
Mahagastotte H 61,000 0 
Middleton H 55,500 0 
Somerest H 86,500 (0) 
Erroll H_ 86,000 0 
Uva H_ 83,000 0 
Portmore H 77,500 0 
Brunswick H 71,500 0O 
Cocogalla HM 61,000 0 
Aldie and Dunlow H 59,500 0 
St. George H 58,500 0 
Dunnottar HL O57,500 0 
Mincing Lane(SCTCo)H 57,500 0 
Bloomfield H. 57,000 0 
Freidland HH 56,500 0 
Kaipoogalla H 54,500 0 
Summerville H 50,000 0 
Maskeliya HM 97,000 0 
Holmwood H 94,500 0 
Lindula H 91,000 0 
Narangulla (Uva) H 83,500 0 
St. John's H_ 82,000 0 
Ovyoca H 78,000 0 
50,000 to 100,000 Ib. 
Kintyre 70,500 Q 
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Clontarf L 69,000 
Fairlawn H_ 68,000 
Bramley H 60,000 
Holyrood, W H 54,500 
Kotagalla H 53,000 
Fernlands H_ 51,000 
Mayfield H_ 98,000 
Abbotsleigh H_ 90,000 
Newton H_ 90,000 
Rajatalawa HM. 83,000 
Sandringham H_ 82,000 
Balmoral HH 73,000 
Bathford H 71,500 
Kelaneiya H 71,000 
Maha Bliya H_ 70,500 
a H_ 64,500 
arwick H. 63,500 
Meria Cotta H_ 63,000 
Bismark H. 62,500 
Chetnole M_ 58,000 
South Wanna Rajah H 50,000 
Kotaboola H 97,500 
Nahalma L 94,500 
Emelina H 94,000 
Oliphant HH 81,000 
Dunkeld H_ 78,000 
‘Wewelmadde M_ 77,000 
Deeside H = 76,000 
Valamaly H_ 74,500 
Pine Hill MM. 72,000 
Brownlow H_ 69,000 
Arslena M_ 66,500 
Kirrimettia (EP&Co.) M 64,000 
Gonomotava H_ 63,500 
Torwood L 63,500 
Duckwari HM_ 60,000 
St. Vigeans HA 59,000 
Caskieben H 57,500 
Gonakelle HM _ 96,000 
Sinnapittia(OBECo.) M 93,500 
Claverton M_ 87,500 
Verelapatna H_ 86,000 
Suriakande H_ 81,000 
Kelliewatte H 77,000 
Kadienlena M_ 76,000 
Fairfield L 72,000 
Llanthomas H_ 68,500 
Riverside M_ 65,500 
Lankapura, W H 63,500 
Gammaduwa H_ 61,500 
Fruit Hill (LPCo.) H 59,500 
Ferndale H 57,000 
Bitterne H 53,000 
St. Heliers M_ 53,000 
Kallebokka H 94,500 
Hantane M 93,000 
Dangkande(OBECo.)HM 87,500 
Great Valley HM 87,500 
Orion and Galata M_ 84,500 
Atherfield L_ 83,500 
Mount Pleasant HM 74,500 
Gona M_ 71,000 
Cottaganga H 67,500 
Mahousa M. 65,500 
Heatherton HM 65,000 
Glencoe H_ 63,000 
Deyanella & DeemallyHM 62,500 
Gouravilla H 62,500 
Hoolankande HM 54,500 
Mayfair H 54,000 
Taprobana H 451,500 
Putupaula L 91,000 
Kelvin M 90,500 
Densworth L_ 89,000 
Pantiya L 87,000 
Glentaaffe H_ 85,000 
Templestowe H 75,000 
Amblamana HM 72,500 
Heeloya H 71,000 
Orwell M_ 70,000 
Clunes Le 65,500 
Ekolsund H 4 500 
Allagala M. 61'500 
Delpote~ sop 
.vnoya H 53,00 
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Galloola : H 51,500 0 
Nayanza HM 97,500 0 
Ingurugalla (EP&ECo.)M 96,500 0 
Sanquhar HM 93,500 0 
Kaloogalla HM 93,000 0 
Oodewelle HM 89,500 0 
Heatherley M 88,500 0 
Tunisgalla H 87,000 0 
Ernan DL 85,500 0 
Polgahakanda Le 81,500 + 0 
Weyweltalawa M 80,500 0 
Shrubs Hill ‘ HM 74,500 0 
Amunamulle H 74,000 0 
Glengariffe H 73,500 0 
Hattongalla L 70,000 0 
Glenhorse L 68,000 0 
Fassifern H 63,500 0 
MK HM 457,500 _ 0 
Doragalla ~~ HM 57,000 (0) 
Deviturai HM 52,000 0 
Aigburth HM 50,000 0 
Choisy & Rolleston H 99,000 0 
Gingranoya HM. 87,500 0 
Ederapotla L 82,000 0 
Ooragall M 77,500 0 
PeacockjHilt HM 75,000 0 
Blackstone H 66,500 0 
St, Helen’s M 61,000 O 
Ooolbawn M 57,500 0 
Doranakanda L 51,500 0 
Ardross L 60,000 O 
Dawatagas HM 98,500 0 
Kouckles Group HM 98,500 (0) 
Sembawatte HM 92,500 0 
Parusella L 88,000 0 
Narangalla (Dolos) M 87,000 0 
Gangwarily M 84,000 0 
Hemingford L 76,000 0 
Palgama 75,500 0 
Mossville M_ 73,500 0 
Troy L 71,500 0 
Mahatenne M 71,000 0 
Lavant L 64,000 0 
Saidewatte 62,500 0 
Yahalakelle L 61,000 0 
Nagodde 60,000 0 
Brae HM 51,000 0 
HGA H 50,000 0 
Dedugalla M 86,500 0 
Needwood H 76,000 0 
Ivanhoe H 70,500 0 
Wereagalla L 69,500 0 
Dehiowita M 67,500 0 
Eillagalla M 64,500 0 
Hangranoya M 55,000 0 
Nartakande M 65,000 0 
Aberfoyle HM 54,000 0 
Donside HM 52,000 0 
Salawe L 52,000 0 
Hatherleigh M 93,500 0 
Udabage L 86,500 0 
Oolapane M 59,000 0 
Saumarez L 89,000 +O 
Blangapitiys M 386,000 0 
Ugieside M 85,000 0 
Upper &{Lower HaloyaM 76,000 0 
Little Valley M 64,000 0 
Elfindale 90,500 0 
Lindsay 72,000 0 
Tamaravelly M 62,500 0 
20,000 Ib. to 50,000 Ib. 
Courtlodge H 28,000 i 
Gartmore H 30,000 1 
Elgin H 25,000 1 
PDM H 29,000 1 
Rita Retmalie H 43,000 1 
Frogmore H 35,500 ] 
Deyomford HH 37,000 0 
Denmark Hill HH 48,500 0 
Wellckelle H. 40,000 0 
Chrystler’s Farm H 384,500 0 
Tommagong HEH 44,609 0 
Hj: 37,500 9 
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Kenmare 
Kealopshani H 
Queensland 
Marske 

Mey Mulgama 
Broad Oak 
Theresia 
Berragalla 
Harrington 
Stockholm 
Peurhos 

Craig 

Dammeria 
Loonegalla 
Selegama 
Detenagalla 

Bon Accord 
Broughton 
Meria (Dimb,) 
Kandenewara 
Strathspey 
Kundula Kandera 
Lankapaore, M. 
Mocha 
Hattanwella 
Robgill 

Kirklees 
Diyanellakelle 
Cattarantenne 
Agraonvab 
Stellenberg ( BEO) 
Kinloch 
Clarendon 
Ampitlia (LPCo.) 
Katookelle 

St. Leyse 
Ambers 

Poystont 
Richlands 
Yellangowry 
New Caledonia 
Nahakettiya 
Rowley 
Leangapella 
Keragastalawa 
Ooombewood 
Pingarawa 
Woodstock 

D enegama 
Marlborough 
Yarrow 

Epple watte 
Chalmeis 

Dunbar 

Bunyan 
Haputale 
Thornfield 
Stemford Hill 
Buraside H 
Wewesse 
Rillamelly (LPOo.) 
Ancoombra 
Craeighead 
Dehigala 
Midiands 
Poolbank M 
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Maturlaia 
Dahansike H 
Gavatenne 
Galkandewatte H 
Deanstone H 
Norton HM 
Wattaweila (OBEO) M 
Hallowella H 
Warleigh HM 
Doombagastalawa | uo 
(EP&EC) 

Iddagodde 

Laluganga L 
Kadella H 
Melrose HM 
St. Leonards-on-Sea L 
Ardlaw 
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Yeleb 
6) L ende 
Old M HM 22,000 0 
Warri adggama L 90.00 0 9% 0 
Minicolla Me ree 0 ae (0) ‘) MK Oye 
al 44,0 £ 0 Bo opare 
Keelburns a 100 Ons 10) | Comer ay 238 8 
= 4 a 1 D Z 
eis eke | Bare u oe 8 8 
Logalls HM An 0 94 0 10} Ekkie oe a 23.000 0 73 0 7 
penne HM 391000 Deo A 104 | Dig D he 20000. 0 yarn Pe 
et ise HM Seen 0 93 0 104 Sapu ola L 39,000 0 a 0 e 
Aeowin Ch Hu 54500 Pot aatiates aes |: chavons Hull Tlaeiecs ae 0 
pent ae ee Dae owe 8 He 
(9) 5 a 
Peepcandonstte Ma B06 94 0 ra i Bitimat DISTRICN 31000 0 7 0 
Peas Mt 34’000 0 ae 4 | for, the aan eee viel (AvERaGns. Osis 
G a 24.000 t ie e lifferent. C aud . 10 
Strathollie M 38000 i Qs 98 || dst publi. motions bed te aieceey Gana ts 4 
1e 2 z oi -em In 2 reals 
Taxapanagai ls ar 2000 0 9 0. ti] er Bist, 189 pa aoe oa dees 
ci golla M 46 0 94 114 : eielanuAe 
Bynaburst rang OP ecato cae: y 
wendone L rey 4 9” ° 10 lb, Ay. Price Av. Price 
Panealter 144500 0 Ou 0 + | Bogawant abcde oF Baca! per 1b. 
Panseenne H 43,500 0 9 0 . Nuwara rales a shout in 1890 
Patia enia (EP & EC mM 43500 2% 9 0 : ratte 1 iya, Matu- 2,500,000 0 d about 
Gua ou 42500 2° 0. 113 weer Uda Pus- lit i o 
Telli 42,0 0 Re imb = 
RNG 39,300 Wisteria "08 Divosa 2,500,000 ; 
ies Roe 3 suatu at ae ge ee: 
Rosene a Ella 4H 34u00 2 0 10; va 1000" 00 0 Eg + 
S ath M32 9 0 % | Pus: ,000,00' 104 0 113 
ceencn EM 82500) 9 108 | ot ee apa ana Rake 200,000 0. 104 011} 
Apleurande 31,000 10) i 0 a een yaend Ram- 105 4 ne 
sich yesie M Fe ON0 C 3 a at inte 000,008 0 8 
vo H see Amb ‘ ,500 10 
eae sD 8 Daf | A Lter ikoye 130000 9 10 OL 
on y0UU eae Ni iko * a 0 112 
Elchi L_ 28,500 0 i) ilamb ye 9 1, 
anh H tT, 92,500 9° 9 0. 103 Doleste: and Hantane be ot 0 ves 
Maras TL 21500 2 QubitnOs extn desta and Yao- 090,000 a8 
Donnoene Wy or500 28 DivicsO 908 Knuckles 3 2 O 408 
Sicbatgama HE. 21,500 SS ots 2) kee Hetoan eee 500,000 0 94 ie 
Tym e: 48,5 0 Oy a Matale EA ener a 
Bevenley rod ee eee ion | aeaues peRoy fee, pt Sita ar diac ote 
Belgownie iD ran a 82 i 104 ae and Al 2,500 000 4 O 104 
ithlie 000 3 ave. a a- e 0 4 a 
M Toy dk 4 0 Kelani 9 
eee L 44500) § 0 “| Stbeogamuwva 1,000,000 0 Pivn ssclt Be 
oe ce HM aolo0G 0 a Onage D aene misteG out i gh ; 
SLalve. Mi. 86,000 ote Oo 2 il Sa ia Souci ae 4 0 108 
E 3 0 82 ck poe ,000 : 
hate-03 Mt 85000 4 sf 0 1500 oo 1b aver Tra) ee 
M 8 32, z( 0 e veragi rke t 
He HM Ba 5 8: 0 a e aore stint.» 83d én IB at drtent ey 9+ 
Raoeerus ane 30,000 0 88 , Ea growtha peacearanees, of C ngeiao aden 
Augus {29,000 0 83 3 Chinn tonoene hina in 
Bileudts L 27500 0 3 0 1 1881. 112.1580 6, Ave, yeats a and East 
hu AM & 0 4 886 ,0001b n and go a Ind 
zalawaite H TaeGo o Es Ouedns 1891... 100,000,000 ate roaay een nd last year ror 
8 x Bh »665 +20 « Cor 
Caelnbeck i aro ea toe Bap asi th stoi : ae, cent of the total 
elliwi 35,500 0 8 “| table) of per ce onsumptior £ vos dana 
ee H 290 0 gt 0 P month Semen th oustcti of Indi , 
yla 00 fw ab vera) ly f the t ndia ” 
Longford eo oF ee deivery af eb Ib in 18 otal. then Tolls a 
ile ,000 nl, Su ame m et bei ji 91, lon t WS 
Wiltshire ag Te i 8) Bob ss —Ep. nonth showed the 400 I plone sen omriueh 
urulu H ,500 f Paras pend dO J nthly 
Rosalugalls M 4450 0 x 0 I B mport, vi une. T 
3 Lo: H ,o00 8 see mpor OARD OF , viz. 6 he 
Damblagoll aM 43,500 0 8 e een ORO and Homo TRADE R ,480,000 1b. 
Derby a H I 41,000 On 38s 104 during th Feral raat 
Lesmoi M 40,500 0 gt 0 BL 1891 Bin’ past five ption of t 
Hance H 34500 0 Sgiocd 10% B01. 1880. ubesh BY seats ea from all 
Dea Dike aM 34,000 0 gi 0 10° 171,939,263 ieee 1889. Thales, 
Ravens B00 390s 184 ; 260,642. 197,16 Bs. 
wensorai L 96° 0 Ros Oe dc 61,935,3% 127,160, Ib. 188 
hones) Tc ee vee ong Ca ae 
Black e M 44000 0 ae 0 ie P ANB] yor 5,593 yt ries, 3 119,739,116 
mene ane uM 42,000 0 8 O 10% 240,333,327 224.6 Cae “fos 89,910 5 + 
Hyndf mbe ‘ i 32,000 0 8 0 dir $208,456 4,654,371 aaa _ 5,104,054 
RB & Co. HM 29000 9 8 0 “82 | Ceyton niet voz pa, Gousha 223,618 
Mapiti 0. M 28500 0 8 0 gt eylon, mew 58 rec “185 aumption. 478 222,783,: 
pitigama % 43,500 () Onis eos. ib + hin 1b. eed ee 556,214 1 ‘eee 
pt Ne 0 ” f this . Da, sre » A 89.695 
37,000 it 0 + Ceylon, 54 total 101,961,6 a, and sOhiierth Biatreaen 
7% 0 countries ,873,592 TH aieea ibare , lb Reh 
‘ , 3 Ib. wer 
4 50,513,807 1 total 1: ina, and ronnie 34 3 
3,397 1b, eR Set ig ,656,745 Ib, a1b.A6 lb 
a, and 1,099,6 svore Eriti ‘om other 
600 Ib, fr itish East 
om other Indian 
countries, 
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Exports of Tea (all kinds) during the past five 


years :— 


1890, 1889. 1888. 1887. 
ee lb. 1b. lb. Ib. 


$32,983,334 *36,967,137 35,661,900 37,956,640 34 741,390 


} Of this total 3,339,898 lb. were Indian, 2,093,029 lb. Ceylon, 


25,284,825 lb. China, and 2,265,652 lb. other countries. 


* Of this total 2,624,579 1b. were Indian, |,431,931 lb. Ceylon, 


31,493,125 lb. China, and 1,417,502 1b. other countries. 


INDIA, CEYLON & JAVA THA.—MONTHLY 
REVIEW, SEASON 1891-92. 


From Geo. White & Co.’s monthly review we 
take a few extracts :-— ; 

After the issue of our last annual circular on the 
20th March, 1891, the market for India tea showed 
little alteration up to May, when common to medium 
declined in value, owing to the ‘dealers not being 
able to move ofi their stocks of these grades brought 
at top prices, and business continued dull until the 
arrival of the new crop, the first invoice of which 
was sold on the 4th June. By the eud of the month 
only 2,900 packages New Season’s had been biought 
to auction, against 3,600 packages ian 1690. These 
first arrivals, although, as is usual, below the average, 
were considered about up to those of last year in 
quality. Dealers at this time were clearing out their 
holdings at considerable loss. The fall in value is 
indicated by the quotation for ‘‘Type ” Pekoe Sou- 
chong, which in March, 1891, ranged from 10 3-16th d 
to, 10 11-16th d per:lb.; on the arrival of New Sea- 
sons, in June, fell to 9 2-16th d per 1b., and has con- 
tinued to shrink during the subsequent months, as 
will be seen belew. ; ; 

Heavy sales of Ceylon tea took place during April, 
May and June, the result of excessive flushes. Quality 
was consequently nos maintained, and this, together 
with 8 quiet demand, caused the monthly average to 
fall from 114d per lb, in March to 94d per Jb, in June. 
The market was fully supplied with Java Teas. Fine, 
and those with “ point,” sold well, but prices declined 
for ordinary and common, 

NOVEMBER, mele Bee 

The largest monthly total of Indias on record 
was banched| sales comprising 186,800 packages 
(about 165 million lb,), of which 133,000 packaves, ve- 
presenting garden invoices, sold at 94 perlb., ageaiust 
103 for 91,000 packages in 1890. Deliveries were still 
increasing ascompared with the previous November. 
The heavy weight of tea sold taxed the capacity of 
buyers, and qnotations for all common and ordinary 
gave way, fair Pekoesand Pekoe Souchongs being 3d 
per lb. under those of March and April. Fine and 
finest were, however. firmer. 

Quotations for “Type” Pekoe Souchong ranged 
from 6 14-16thd to 7 4-16thd per ib, 4 

For the past six months deliveries of India tea ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year—viz., 52,763,000 lb. 
against 50,407,000 lb. Oeylon increased to 30,265,000 
lb. in the same period against 21,261,000. Java 


deliveries were 1,865,000 lb. ascompared with 1,992,000. 


lb. Chins, &., receded to 36,891,000 lb. against 
43,860,000 lb.; the complete figures from Ist July to 
31st Deo. being 121,784,000 Ib. against 117,520,000 lb, 
in 1890. Af er deducting the quantity exported—viz,, 
India, 2,137,000 lb.; Ceylon, 1,244,000 lb., ; China, &c., 
14,014,000 lb.; Java, &c., 1,438,0001lb.; in all 
18,833,000 lb., the total home consumption for the six 
months stands at rather under 103 million Ib. 
JANUARY, 1892, : 

The market opened for Indias, after the holicays, 
on Monday, the 4'h, with the heaviest sale recorded 
to that date, 24,700 packages being offered, though 
on the following Monday 25,600 packages were brought 
forward, which quantity hos not yet been exceeded, 
and the total for 1he month was 165,000 packages, of 
which 110,000 packages, representing garden invoices, 
brought 83d perlb. average. against 114d perlb. for 
104,000 packages in 1891, At first there was a good 
demand at prices fully up to those ruling before 
Obristmas, but later, owing to dull trade, partly 
paused by the influenza epidemic, there waa las 


spirit, and rates declined for common and medium. 
One of the features of the month was the high 
quotation established for Choice Derjeelings and 
Assamp, ; 

Quotations for “Types” Pekoe Sonuchong ranged 
from 6 8-164 to 7 1-164 per lb. against 8 7-16d ta 
99-16d per lb, last year, 

Sales of Ceylons were resumed on the 5th, and 
during the month 68,800 packages were brought to tke 
hammer, realising an average of 94d per Ib. against 
113d per 1b. for 48,000 packages in 189]. In conce- 
quence of the Jarge proportion of common to medium 
and the quiet stete of busineze, prices fell away for 
these descriptions until the average, which, at the 
beginoing of the month was 103d per lb., declined to 
9d per Ib. at the close. Fine anu finest, however, were 
wantcd, and remained firm. 

Javas totalled 2,200 packages; sold at an average 
of 7d per lb. against 83d per Ib. tor 1,800 packages last 
year. There wasa fair demand, principally f r export, 
and come gcod prices were obtained for the best lineg. 

MARcH, 1892. 

India uactions to date iotal 63,700 packages, of 
which 44,000 packages, representing garden invoices, 
realized 834. per lv. against 11 4d rer Ib obtained for 
40,300 packeges in the same month Inst year. Owing 
{o the smalter eupplies rather a better tone prevailed 
for useful leafy kinds end fine and finest broken 
pekoes. Common, especially brozens and low broken 
pekoes, however, were easier. Prices later improved 
for most kinds. 

Quotations for ‘‘ Type” pekoe souchong ranged from 
6 3-16th d. to 6 8-16ih d. per Ib. against 10 3-16th d. to 
10 11-16th d, perlb. during March 1891. 

Sales of Oeylons for the past three wecks have 
aggregated 43,300 packager, the average for which waa 
9a per lb. against 113d per lb for 53,000 packages for 
the month last year. Moderate arrivals gave buyers 
more confidence. Common grades sold steadily at the 
lov quotations previously established. Medium 
ruled irregularly with an upward tendency. Fine and 
finest generally firm, 

About 800 packages of Javas have been offered, the 
average for which was 7d per Ib. against 83d per lb. for 
6,900 packages in March, 1891. Continental buyers 
cOutinued to support the market, and some good prices 
were obtained for fixe lines. 


GEO, WHITE & CO’'S ANNUAL INDIA, 
CEYLON AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


London, 31, Frncavurca Srrzer, E. G., 
March 21st, 1892. 

InpD14.—In reviewing the course of the India Tea 
market during the present seagon, and comparing it with 
the previous one, the principal difference noticeable isin 
the quotations for common and medium grades; for 
whereas at the date of our last annual report on 
20th March, 1891, the value of fair Pekoe Souchongs 
had been forced up to 10d per lb* end Pekoes to 
lid per lb partly by operations in the London Produce 
Clearing House they are now selling at 54d per Ib 
and 7d per lb respectively. This serious decline is 
no doubt consequent on the large proportion of 
these descriptions which has come forward, partly 
due, perhaps, to coarser plucking, and also to 
climatic influences, which, although in many districts 
inducing a large yield, were ubpropitious to the 
manutacture of fine tea. It would appear that, since 
the reduction of the duty, consumers prefer to pay 
rather more for a better grade, and that consequently 
heavily supplies of common and poor liquoring teas 
cannot be dealt with here, except at a range which, on 
many estates, cannot repay the cost of manufacture, 
freight, &c. The effect of reduced prices, so far as 
proprietors are concerned, has, however, been mini« 
mised by the lower rate of exchange ruling for the rupee 
during the greater part of the present eeason, the 
average being ebout 1s. 5d., against 1s. 74, Good medium 
grades have not shown much fluctuation in value, and. 


* Spot Quotation for “Type” Pekoe Souchong, 
10 7-164 per lb in 1891, against 6 7-16d per Ib today, 
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i q i i sf j istribution for 1891, being as under:— 

fine and finest, owing to iheir comparative scarcity, The distributio ) 

sold well and at gradually hardening rates after Xmas. Continent of United OtherOoun- 

Total deliveries for the twelve months ending 31st Haurope. States Oanada. tries. Total. 

December, 1891 were ditappointing, being sa Se Ona ‘ i qacie i 1 

against 102,845,000 lb. in 1890. There is no dount tha . : ‘ : Ib, 

the high scale ostablished in the sprivg months for 1,840,000 660,000 recites 240,000 3,346,000 

t der lid. per ib. exercised an unfavourable eylon. 

iantaae on fie clearances for bome consump- | 1,049 000 419,000 414,000 211,000 2,093,000 

tion during a ercat portion of the sear. Denslezs ‘The undermentioned averages have been obtained 

were encumbered with a considerable stock of | here thie season, from Ist July tothe end of February, 

these grades, which they were uneble to | compared with the two previous ones. During July 

dispose of, owing to the vnexpeetediy heavy | and August especially, 2 good many fine Ohina Black 


supplies from Ceylon, selling at lower rates. This 
yendered buyers very cautious, as they were suffer- 
ing under serious josses. Since October, however, 
an improvement in the deliveries is noticeable, which 
it is to be hoped will be more mavked in future 
moathr, and to which the cheap rates current for fair 
liquouring Teas should conduce. 

‘The quality ot the crop has,on the whole, been 
below the average, though some invoices from Darjece- 
ling and Assam have been exceptionally fine. Not 
only has the yield been increesed, but chipments have 
agrin come forward more rapidly, 80 that in the 
autumn months it was not ulways feasible to regu- 
lute the public gales as was done to such advantage 
in the previous year. By the 31st December about 
63 million lb, hed been rold, against 534 miilion 1b, 
in the game pcricd of 1890, and to date nearly 95 
million lb. against 874 muilion 1lb., so that tke re- 
mainder to be disposed of will probably not much 
execed that left to be dealt with ot this time lest 
year, reckoning the crop weigh ont 112 million Ib 
in Londos. 

CBYLON.—The Ceylon branch of the trade hae shown 
afurctber marked expansion, ‘ho imports and Celiveries 
for the eight months ending 29h February last having 
both inoreased about 12 million lb.,as compared with 
the same period in tbe p evious sexson, when the 
addition wax 7 million lb. The same causes which 
tought about full supplies of common and mediam 
tea frem India, singularly encugh scem eslro to have 
prevailed in this island during the errly part of 1891. 
Heavy flushes ceme on £0 repidly that difficul y was 
ofven experienced in keeping pace with them. Conse- 
quently the crop was unexpectedly heavy, with a super- 
abundance of inferior quality. This causeda gradual 
decline in the monthly average from 1)34 per lb. in 
March to 94d per Jb. in Auguet, since when it lias fluc— 
tuated between 94d per 1». and 10d per lb. On the 
other hand, full prices were ob!ained throughout the 
fesson for fine-flivoured (eas, and those «states which 
were able tosendthem benefited according'y. 1t ia, 
no doubt, satisfactory to owners of gardens that, with 
a lower exchange, 741,600 packages wero disposed ot in 
the year 1891 at 1031 per lb, against 545,000 packages 
at 10$4 per !b.in 1690, from which it may be inferred 
that reduced quotations have further s imulated con- 
sumption, so that the total cleararces of Ceylon tea 
for home useexcecded those cf Chive, &e., for the 
twelve moatha euding 3lst December, 1591, being 
51,000,000 1b. against 49,000,000 Ib. 

Java.—Chiefly owing to the severe drought 10 Java 
during the manufacturing 
cour try for the past cight montks were consilerably 
restricted, Quality onthe whole has been well main- 
taincd, sndin consequence of the demand fer export 
these deee iptions have often realised above the prices 
current for similar teas of other growths. 

Exports.—Shipments of India and Cg;lon tea to 
the Continent, &e., from London during tbe past 
eight months have shown a covaiderable cxpanusion, as 
will be appa‘ evton reference to the fo lowing figures :— 


India. Ceylon, 
Ib. Ib. 
From lst July, 1891 to end 
of February, 1892 2,874,000 1.658,000 


From Ist July, 1890 to end 
of February, 1891 1,604,000 

and for the 12 Months end- . 
ing Blst Dee. 1891 3,340,000 

and for the 12 Months end- 
ive Blst Dec. 1890 


941,000 
2 093,000 


2,724,000 1,432,000 


season, shipments to this | 


Leaf Oongous were disposed of by privata contract, 
which renders it difficult to arrive st an estimate, so 
far as that country is concerned, with much exactitude. 
The che given must, therefore, be taken as approxi- 
mate. 


1891-92 1890-91 1889-90 
India 91d... 11d... 104d per Ib 
Ocylon scien. Yeeo ,Llad 13d) .3 
Obina 8d’ s.,  9dd Ga Be 


[Figures for home consurption and export are 
then given.—Ep, 7’, A.| 

These figures scom to indicate that the marked ex- 
pausion expected in the Home Consumption, after the 
reduction of the duty on 1st May, 1890, has not yet 
been realised; the increase between 1890 asd 1591 
being on the same scale as between 1889 and 1890. 
At the seme time, however. owing to the gradual dis- 
placement of Ohiva by the stronger teas trom India 
and Ocy!on, the quantity actually drunk ig more than 
appears from the weight in pounds. The diminished 
export is no doubt dueto the larger direct orders sent 
from Russia and the Continent to Ohina, and algo to 
the famine prevalent inthe former couutry. 

Should trade, therefore, progress on the ordinary 
lines, the total deliveries in the comiag season for 
both Home Consumption and Export, it is reasonable 
to expect will be, in round figures, about 245,000,000 Ib. 


; Ib, 
Of this India will probably send  ... 116,000,000 
Ceylon ¥ rH aon 75,000,000 
: Java ” ” ees 4,000,000: 
leaving China to fuznish a6 eS 50,000,000 
245,000,000 


Nothing reliable as to the size of the 1892 India 
crop has yet come to hand. 

The Jatest estimates of the Oeylon outturn for the 
year 1892 vary from about 75 to 80 millien lb, (though 
some more sanguine expect 85 million 1b.), of which 
say 5 million lb. will be required for shipment to the 
Colonies and other countries dircct. 

Java will probably send mora than in the present 
season, supplies having been curtailed on account of 
unfavourable weuther. 

(Then follow figures for seventeen seasons, during 
which imports from India rose from 254 million 
pounds to 101, the estimate for 1892 being 
112,000,000. Oeylon increased from 200 |b. to over 
50 millions, the estimate for 1892 being 64 millions. 
Total Brnitish-grown rose from 254 millions 
to over 151, the estimate for 1892 being 176 millions. 
China las gone down from 149 millicns to 693, 
the estimate for 1892 being 66 millions. The 
total of all kinds has inoreased from 1744 to 221 
millions, the estimate for 1892 being 242 millions. 
Consumption has increased from 4:46 |b. per head 


| to 5:20 ib.—Ep. 7’, A. | 


a 
Duty, until 30th April, 1890, 6d. per 1b., afterwards, 
4d. ger lb. 
N.B.—Traushipments for the Continent, on arrival 
from Ohina. are not included in the above. Prior to 
season 1885-86, the Ceslon figures given represent the 
total exports from Colembo, the proportion shipped 
from there to foreign ports being inconsiderable. 
Shipments from Japan and Java are not taken into 
accoont, the former being unimportant and the letter 
varying considerably in different years, according to 
the Coutinental demand. 
Pkosprors.—As still larger areas will be available, 


| bo.h in India and Ceylon, for the production of tea 
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it is evident that fresh outlets, outside the United 
Kingdom, must be sought for and exports encouraged. 
With this object in view, arrangements are slready 
being made to bring British-grown tea before the world 
at the Ohicago Exhibition next year. Steps have been 
taken to solicit a grant from the Indian Government 
and to direct the attention of thore interested jn the 
cultivation of tea there, to the importance of being 
adequately represented. Hitherto, the expenses at- 
tending Exhibitions have fallen principally on London 
‘ agents and brokers, while comparatively very little 
has been raised for the purpose in India. It is, there- 
zore, now proposed that a smal! sum per acre shal) 
ve contributed by each estate in furtherance of the 
above project which appears a fair method of raising 
‘the funds absolutely necessary, not only to enable 
Undia to maintain her position, won after many years’ 
struggle, but to open cut other channels for her 
increased cutput. We also learn that considerable 
‘sums have bcen promised by the Government and 
Pen ers of Ceylon; it is hoped that altogether about 
200,000 will soon be forthcoming to forward the 
indvsiries of the island on that cccasion. 
The interests of these two countries being to such 
~ great extent identical, it seems of vital importance 
that they should if possible adopt » common policy 
in opening up new markets fcr their produce. 
Increased shipments have been made both from 
Calcutta and Colombo to other countries besides Great 
- Britain, the figures for the past two years, from lst 
May to 5th February, being :— 


Austra- Bombay Suvdry America. Total, 
lasia. Chiefly for Ports. 
Persian Gulf. 
Tudia. 
Ib. Ib. lb. lb. Ib. 


1891-2...4,288,000 3,058,000 566,000 180,000 8,092,000 
1890-1...4,545,000 742,000 213,000 118,000 5,618,000 


Ceylon, 

Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
191-2...2,810,000 460,000 508,000 144,000 3,422,000 
190-1...2,010,C00 107,0C0 182000 142,000 2,441,009 

The low prices current here during the past eight 
months have, 10 doubt, been beneficial in developing 
the export from London to the continent of Hurope, 
‘as, for the first two months of this year, India totalled 
737,000 Ib., and Oey!on 414 000 lk., agamst 423,000 lb. 
and 161,006 Ib. respco ively for the same period in 1891. 

MANUFACTURE.—It seems probable, however, notwith- 
standing the assistance indicated akove, thet supplies 
will tax our consuming powers, and, therefore, planters 
shceuld zim at asmaller outfurn and better quality. 
We weuld draw attention to the following extract from 
our last annual circuler, bearing cn this ‘subject 
which will also apply to the coming crop:— 

“ Heavy shipments being expected from all the 
producing countries, it behoves British »Ianters to 
use @very endeavour io prevent the market being 
flooded ‘with mediocre teas cf poor liquor. They 
will, therefcre, probably find that by plucking a 
little finer {han ueual they will make wuch ‘better 
tes, avd in the long run show a more. satisfactory 
result financially, as the enhanced prices obtained will 
more than recoup them even should the total output 
ke smaller.” 

Tkere is uo doubt that during the past year 
owing to very heavy fluehes, this in many cases was 
impracticetle snd a large proportion of ccarse leaf 
was placked, which realized insufficient to cover cost 
of making, freight and warehouse charges, the last 
two items falling proportiouately heavier on low-priced 
tea. It would have been better if this hed ‘cithér not 
been plucked, or else consumed locally. Perhaps it 
might be feasible to use some of the dust aud coarse leaf 
in the manufacture of Brick Tea, which is largely 
made in Obina for shipment {fo Mongolia. Many 
plenters ercouraged by the high rates ruling Jest 
spring for Pekoe Souchongs, no doubt were induced 
to go in for quantity with the result that, though 
their outturn was increased, the average price suffered, 
for it ia not the tos which costa loast to make, that 
as a rule will be found to pay best. Oonsequently 
moderately fine plucking with very careful supervision 
duriog, the process of formentation oud manufacture, 


Tee eEESESSSFSFSFSFeeeee : 


should under mcst circumstances proye the more 
remupeiative. 

Size or Breaks, Sryne or Packacu.—The growth 
of the trade in British grown tea renders it necer~ 
sary to economise the time of buyers as much 
as possible’ as, when seles are heavy, the samples 
to be tested are often more tban can be properly gone 
through. Although the minimum for ordinary breaks 
remains at 12 chests *, 18 -balf-chests *, and 30 boxes* 
many of the dealers do not look at parcels of this 
size, In fact, so far back as in 1887, some decided 
not to taste anything less than 20 chest lines. To 
ensure {nll competition, therefore, for all excepting 
choice gnslity, the ireaks should be as large as 
possible aud invoices should not represent too many 
descriptious, The fe!lowing assortment will generally 
be found to answer, viz.: a first class Broken Pekoe; 
a fine Pekoe; the boid lesf often sent with Pekoe to 
ke left in the Pekoe Souchopg; rough Sonchosg and 
Fannings to be equalised and packed as Broken Tea, 
thus making four kinds. Parcela containing Dust are 
unra’eable, thercfore this should be sifted out and 
shipped separately, 

Half-chests continue in favour, both with exporters 
and for home use, especislly for pekces. Leafy kinds, 
suitable for drinking alone, often sell well in boxes 
but, these packages should be un’er 28 Ib. gross to 
avoid the 1 1b. draft a'lowed on those over this weight. 

Factory-bu’ked teas are still liked, many houses 
giving them the preference. Iu the majority of cases, 
the efforts of plauters ‘o attain regularity of appear- 
ance have been successful, and they have thus avoided 
the expense of bulking in London, which is of conse- 
quence tow that the average price has fallen so low. 

Economy in all charges must be studied, and if the 
packing is regulated in accordance with the fouliowing 
scaie, a considerable smount mey be sayed in the 
courseof a season. 

ANALYSIS OF OroP.—The J891 crop from India 
has, on the whole been Cisappointing, fine teas 
being ecarce throughout, as coarse plucking has 
been too general. Mauy of the Assems have been 


poor, and those gardens which have picked 
moderately fine have done well. Later invoices 
from many estates have shewn better quality, 


and where autumo flavour has been combined with 
strength, some high averages have resulted. Cachars 
and Sylhets, with few exceptions, have been of an 
undesirable character, the weaiher evidently having 
not favoured mavufacture, Darjeelinge have shewo 
much irregularity, but, when fine as in the case of 
some recent shipments, very satiiactory prices have 
been secured. Twraisand Doosrs varied considerably, 
but those poesessed of full flavoar, have sold satis. 
factorily. The crop from the Kangra Valley bas lacked 
the rich quality discernible in former years, and these, 
together with Koumaouns, have geterally been below 


From Travancore ond other psrts of South 
India there bas also been a marked falling off in 
the special characteristics which formerly brought 
theve teas into favour, and whatever may have been 
the cause, it is to be hoped it will bereminuded in the 
coming season, 

Asisusual with an excessive crop, the quslity of 
Ceylons has depreciated, and a very low range hag 
beex reacbed for common and ordinary kinds, The 
bushes must have suffered from the continuous and 
aomewhat cevere plucking to which they have been 
subjected, sothat, in ail probability, a different 
course will be followed ob most gardens during this 
year. Thore éstates, which were so circumstanced 
as (o beable to mske fine Tea, have no doubt reaped 
the full bevefit, these grades having been scarce. 

As noticed above drought hes much interfered with 
the Java crop, and consequentiy the shipments to 
this country have been curtailei. The improvement 
noticeable in make and cup during the Jast few years 
has been maintained, so that, while these ‘'eas 
remain in favour with continental buyers, they sre 
also-more largely used in this country, especially by 
Blenders. 


~* Smaller lots than these are sold aftcr the auct'on, 


the average, 
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Gorydspondensa. 
<< 
To the E£dttor. 

MR. JOHN BROWN’S ASTOUNDING CLAIM 


RE COFFEE PULPERS DISPOSED OF. 


72, Bishopsgate Street, 
London, H, C. March 10th. 
Dear S1r,—In the report of the ‘‘Tea Roller 


Patent Case’? in your overland edition of 
18th ultimo, page 169, Mr. John Brown is re- 
ported as saying: ‘‘In coffee machinery I think 


I effected nearly all the improvements of any 
importance which were ever effected upon it.” 

To make use of a common remark, such a 
statement is ‘‘ rather a large order,” and out of 
respect tothememory of my late uncle, Mr. John 
Walker, I beg to submit the following facts :— 

The Dise pulper, so well-known in all Hastern 
coffee countries, was invented and patented by 
Mr. Walker in 1860, and of that machine alone 
there has been made in Ceylon a larger number 
than all other coffee pulpers put together, 
made either in Ceylon or the United Kingdom 
—and it is still being made in Qolombo Iron 
Works. 

About the years 1870-1871 the ‘ half moon” 
cylinder cover was invented and patented by 
the late Mr. George Clarke (some time partner in 
the firm of John Walker &Co.), an invention which 
paved the coffee planters tens of thousands of 
pounds sterling, as it practically did away with 
all ‘“‘outting’’ of the bean. 

Again the “ Gearless’’ pulper was designed by 
Mr. Walter Lamont, who -is still in your town snd 
can speak for himself. Of the larger coffee 
machines the ‘‘Gearless’’? wes in every rospect the 
king of all. 

But all this is no doubt to you and many of 
your readers a familiar tale. Perhaps some friend 
of the late Mr. John Gordon may see your paper 
and say a word on his behalf, 

I assisted to make pulpers in Kandy for about 
fourteen years, and I never heard of any improve- 
ments by Mr. John Brown. I knew of a very few 
home-made pulpers, one of which now and then 
found its way to Ceylon,and we in Kandy were 
always well pleased when one of these machines 
was erected at the entrance to a new district, as it 
made a good advertisement, and no more of same 
make went into that district. From 1870 to 1880, 
being the ten years of the good old coffee days, 
about eighteen pulpers Jarge and small, reached 
Ceylon from outside - perhaps those contained the 
improvements claimed by Mr. Brown.—I am, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, FRANK WALKER. 

P.8.—On 4th October 1877 the Ceylon Observer 
contained a kindly notice of the oid home of 
pulper making at Bogambra Mills. 


TEA IN LEAMINGTON: ‘‘ONE OF LIP- 
TONS TEA ESTATES.” 
Leamington, England, March 24th. 

Sim,—I have interested myself while here in 
collecting a few particulars as to the retail trade 
in tea, and by this post forward some trade air- 
culars, catalogues, &o. I had some difficulty in 
obtaining them as the givers appeared to suspect 
something when I asked for them. 

Messra, Burgis and Oolbourne have, as you 
will soc, three stores in Loaimington itself (a town 
of 27,000 inhabitants), but in addition to this they 
also supply many ofthe retail shops in the small 
towns and large villages in the yioinity. You will 
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probably be surprised to. see that while their highes 
price for Oeylon tea is 1s 10d, that for Ohina te 
is 2s 6d! going upto 3s for the choicest impor 
of 1891. You will also probably be surprised to 
learn from a leaflet I enclose that Ceylon 
tea may sometimes be drunk alone, the 
inference, of course, being that it is better when 
blended with China rubbish.’ By the way what ig 
cinchona tea? (See page 9.) 

The next firm is Melia & Oo., who claim to be 
the greatest retailers of tea in England. They 
have two shops here, and about 50 more in other 
large towns, I do not know whether they (as 
they assert) get tea direct from the grower. (See 
page 63.) I noticed an old packing case marked 
Le Vallon in one of their windows. 

But the most surprising and amusing of all ia 
one of Lipton’s circulars. with a view of one of 
his tea estates in Ceylon. You will observe that 
in the left foreground there igs a dock with a 
seagoing vessel in it. The tea.grows. right up to 
the quay, so that it is only a hop, skip and a 
jump from where the coolies ‘are gathering ‘tea 
leaves to the deck of the ship, There are no less 
than five tea-houses on an area of about 25 acres, 
while string of three elephants are carrying some- 
thing (presumably tea), to be loaded in the vessel 
aforesaid. But the artist, not satisfied with this, 
has placed a large Moorish mosque in the middle 
of the tea. Oh! Mr. Lipton, 

You will also note that Mr. Lipton does not 
even profess to sell pure Ceylon tea, The teas 
he sells are all blends. 

As far as I have had opportunities of judging, 
Mazawattee tea has a very large sale. It is sold 
as being pure Ceylon tea, but, if so, is not of good 
quality. The retail price is 2s 4d perlb in lead 
packets. Yours faithfully, E. HOLLAND. 

P. S.—I omitted to mention that the picture with 
the dock, elephants, etc., ig named ‘One of Lipton’s 
ase a Qan any of your readers identify 
i?—K. H. 


THE TEA ROLLER PATENT CASE: 
JACKSON Vs. BROWN, 


79, Farringdon Road, London, E. O. 

Sir,—I have seen a copy of your issue %of Feb. 
18th, giving an account of this case, and wherein 
Mr. John Brown, the defendant, is reported to have 
denied having ever had any conversation with me, 
or that ho had ever spoken to me about Tea 
Machinery. 

This somewhat surprises me; as I spent the 
afternoon of Wednesday, the 8th February 1888, 
in his company at Belgravia, in the Dimbula 
district, on which occasion were present, Messrs, 
Mackie, Sinclair, and the late Mr. John McLeod, 
when we talked about Tea Machinery among 
other subjects. 

Thanking you in anticipation for kindly insert- 
ing this letter, Iam, yours truly, 

JAMES BR. DALGARNO. 


MR. P. D. G. CLARK AND THE EXPEDI. 
TION TO PERU. 


R. B. Gardens,. Peradeniya, March 24th. 
Sir,—With regard to the discussion now engaged 
in by your correspondent in your issue of 23nd 
instant, relative to the postion held by me in the 
late expedition to Peru, I shall feel obliged by 
your publishing tho enclosed extract from a 
memorandum of instructions received by me from 
the Peruvian Corporation, prior to my leaying 

England for Peru.—I am, yours faithfully, 
P, D, G. CLARK. 
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(Eetract alluded to.) 

It is desired you should accompany this expedition, 
or undertake independent expeditions, and report 
generally on the products of the country traversed, 
and of the lands in the vicinity of any 
property selected for the purposes above mentioned, 
or which you may think it desirable for the 
Oorporation to select, with a view to future de- 
velopment. This investigation should be directed 
to the actual economic products of the country, 
and the capability of lands for cultivation, 
specifying what class of cultivation would best tend to 
its development. You should also deal with the 
climatic conditions of the different localities, the labour 
available, means of transport, and similar subjects. 
Such for example as the industry of rice growing, 
cacao planting, cane growing, vanilla growing, rubber 
planting, etc. Information of a general nature as to 
the mode of life in the interior, the existing settle- 
ments and trading stations, and the flora of the 
different districts would be of great use in enabling 
the Corporation to determine the location of lands 
and the uses to which such land can properly 
e put. 

Your official reports and communicatious had 
better be addressed to me here or to the Secretary. 

(Signed) Grranp A. ALLARD, Manager. 

66, Old Broad Street, London. 27th April 1891. 

{The above certainly justifies Mr. Clark’s inde 
pendent action; but we can scarcely believe that 
a copy of this resolution was supplied to the 
Commissioners.—Eb. 7. A.] 


MR. J. L. SHAND ON OVERPLUOKED TEA 
BUSHES. 


Gampola, March 28th. 

Dear Sir,—I have been astonished that the local 
papers, which lock after the planting interest, hava 
allowed Mr. J. L. Shand’s strictures on Ceylon tea 
planters, regarding the management of their tea 
bushes, to pass unchallenged. 

Mr. Shand, is in my opinion, a very clever man, 
but is be an adept in tea planting matters? It 
is now some 5 or 6 years since Mr. Shand was last in 
Ceylon; and the management of thetea bush has very 
much altered in the interval: when Mr, Shand lett 
Ceylon tea bushes were pruned every twelve months ; 
now few people prune before the bushes haverun 15 
months; a good many planters allow them to run 
18 months, and instances are known of the bushes 
having been allowed to run for 2 years. Because 
the bushes look ragged at the end of 18 months 
for pruning, is that a proper reason for saying 
that they are dying out? 

When in Ireland amongst the farmers I have 


heard them speak of come of their cows as 
“strippers”; now a ‘stripper’ is a cow 
which is milked straight on end for 2 years,. 


or s0,a0d when in her condition of ‘ stripper. 
hood’? only gives about 3rds of the quantity of 
milk given by her sister-cow; yet a farmer would 
not say that the ‘‘ stripper’ had deteriorated. She 
is kept on milkingfor a certain purpose, and if I 
am not mistaken, the quality of the milk is above 
the average, just as the quality of tea plucked from 
long-run tea bushes is above the average. It is 
good and right to deory the inflated estimates of 
tea quantities given out by some people, amongst 
others your good selves,* and I think, and from the 
beginning bave said, that inflated estimates of 
quantity are against the interests of Ceylon tea 
planters ; but if itis allowed uncontradicted, tobe 
stated by ‘‘An Authority” that the tea planting 
industry of Ceylon is ephemeral it will be a grievous 
wrong to Ceylon tea planters. My own opinion is 


* Our estimate was, and is, 85 millions, against 80 
millions by Messrs. H. Boisand W. W. Mitchell. We 
deny inflation.—Ep, 7, 4. 


that tea is going to be fairly permanent in Oeylon, as 
the country is essentially a leaf-producing land. 
Look at our eternal patanas! The raison d”étre 
for this letter is that Ceylon planting interests exist 
to a great extent on borrowed British capital.— 
Yours faithfully, J.F. RB. 

[It is for Ceylon plantera to deal with Mr. Shand’s 
statements. We have endorsed neither his state- 
ments nor his low estimate.-——Ep, 7’. A.] 


PUSHING TEA IN AMERICA: 
MR, LIPTON TO THE RESCUE. 


Nuwara Eliya, April 6th. 

Dear Sir,—The still further curtailment of tea 
prices likely to take place in the near future, 
together with the fact of Mr. Lipton’s presence in 
Ceylon, appear to me, to make it advisable at 
least to attempt to come to some understanding 
with him in regard to pushing Ceylon teas in 
America, rather than go on in the present one- 
horse fashion, which will not, I believe, appreciably 
affect the Oeylon tea crop within the next 20 years. 
There is no use of going back to the question of 
the present American company, with its wonderful 
ways of paying for advertizing, &c. further than 
to remark that many—very many—of our producers 
are keenly disappointed with the results of its 
sales. 

It might be well, however, to ask Mr. Lipton 
to give the public, through your columns, hig 
Opinion of its ways of doing businers and the 
probable results. As a dealer of American repute 
Mr. Lipton’s opinion would be valuable and 
instructive; and it might be well to ask those 
gentlemen who (when Mr. Elwood May made his 
début as the guiding hand of its destinies) sang 
its praises so loudly here, and in London, whether 
one of them has invested a single dollar in the 
company beyond his original shares, which he 
could not get rid of. 

I believe that the Chicago Exhibition expendi- 
ture will be wasted money.sa far as the Ceylon 
tea enterprise is concernc¢, unless we have some 
means behind it, of placing the article in every 
city, throughout the length and breadth of America, 
and at rates that will compete with and oust 
Japanese and other teas now being sold there. 
I believe Mr. Lipton is the one man to do 
this, as his wealth is enormous and _ his influence 
in America generally, and in Chicago particularly is 
immense. And Mr. Grinlinton evidently recognised 
this, when he left a letter asking Mr. Lipton’s 
assistance in Chicago (vide Observer). The 
Observer says that Mr. Lipton intends to sell 
only unblended pure Ceylon tsa in the United 
States ; but I conclude thig must be a reporter’s 
mistake, as no sane man would adopt this course 
unless he were prepared to face heavy losses. 

I have seen Ceylon tea in America selling for 
$125 per lb. that could be bought in London 
at ls to Is 24d per lb wholesale, which meang 
that while the Ceylon planter for all his hard 
work and cstate expenditure, interest on capital, 
end shipping and s«lling charges was getting 1s, 
or say 1s 2d perlb, the retailer was getting for 
handling the tea about 4s per lb.! So there 
is a big margin for profit, and competition, and 
for pushing Ceylon teas. 

I think itis less than 5 years since Mr. Lipton 
started as a tea dealer in England, and at pre- 
sent, according to the Observer he is_ selling 
74 million Ib. of Ceylon tea per annum (half of 
3,000 chests sold weekly); and if this is the case, he 
is tho best friend the colony has in the buying 
market, And whenhe starts there he will, I doubt, 
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not, sell in America one ton for each half chest now 
being sold. 

What does it matter to us whether Lipton sells 
his tea as Ceylon pure, or mixed with other teas, 
so long as he is able to place some millions of lb. 
of our staple annually on a new market. 

Does a distiller care whether his whisky is sold 
pure, or blended by the retailer, so long as he is 
able to dispose of it at profitable rates? As in 
whisky so in tea, blending often improves both the 
kinds used. 

There has been a vast amount of nonserse talked 
about selling pure Ceylon tea unblended, when 
what we want is a profitable markct for it, blended 
or unblended, and our persistent course of re- 
fusing to sell it in America as a blended’ tea is 
depriving Ceylon of some millions of customers, 
who would gladly do business if we could give 
them a good blend such ag can be got in England. 

Apologising for trespassing so much far on your 
space, and trusting the matter may be well ventilated 
during Mr. Lipton’s visit to Ceylon, and that some 
good may result, Iam, &c., Ti): 


MR. LIPTON ON THE PUSHING OF CEYLON 
THA IN AMERICA. 


Dambatenne, Haputale, 11th April. 


Dear Sir,—I have today read “LL. D.’’s letter 
with much interest, and although [ have never 
written lotters to the Press regarding my business 
or intentions, I have much pleasure in responding 
to the invitation conveyed by your correspondent 
to place my views with regard to the Tea Trade of 
America before your readers. 

The Ceylon American Tea Co. has certainly a 
great work before it, and under the able guidance 
of the Hon. Mr, Grinlinton and his friends ought 
to be of much gervice to the planters here. I 
must, however, say that the method of advertising 
adopted by the Company has not had the effect of 
making its establishments known outside a very 
few people in New York. For instance, last Sep- 
tember, I, myself, who am deeply interested in all 
matters affecting the tea trade, spent several hours 
in trying to find out where they were located, Of 
course had I had their advertisement in my pocket 
I could easily have found their place out. I went 
to the shop they had been in one year previously and 
alsotoaplacein Twenty-third Street wherel under- 
stood they had been carrying on business since, I got 
several addresses where I was likely to find them, 
but after all had to give up the search, When this 
Wad My experience, you can imagine what it must 
be for would-be customers who were not sure of 
the address. No doubt there are hundreds of 
tradesmen in New York who would be as difficult 
to find, but for a business to be successful every- 
body should know of its whereabouts. 

Two years ago I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Grinlinton in Ohicago, and of showing him 
over my slaughtering and packing houses, and I 
also met him in New York. It does not require 
me to state the interest he takes in Ceylon, but 
I cannot refrain from saying here that I never 
met anyone who was so devoted and anxious for 
the success of the Ceylon tea trade than is the 
gentleman who has been unanimously appointed 
Commissioner to represent the interests of the 
Ceylon planters at the Chicago Exhibition. 

To make a big success of a retail business, it 
scarcely matters what value you offer unless it be 
well advertised and conspicuously put before the 
public. If this is not done the ohances are the 
Company will only continue to be a ‘ one-horse 
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concern.” It would be better for the retail shop- 
keepers, as well as for the planters, that there 
should be more competition in the tea trade in 
America. The more Ceylon tea is advertised and 
the more shops opened for its cale, the more 
talk about it would becaused and a greater de- 
mand for it created. Personally I would much 
prefer that there was more opposition in America 
than there is at the present time. 

I hope to be able to make arrangements to start 
the retail tea business inthe United States and 
Canada early next year, I would have been there 
asa tea dealer before now, but I do not wish to 
break up my staff in London in taking over those 
who have ably helped in making my tea business 
what it is until I have completed opening my new 
branches in the United Kingdom. My expeocta- 
tion is that by theend of this yearl will have 
branches in every town of importance in Great 
Britain from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End. I 
have already now thirty retail stores in London 
alone, and expect by Christmasto have at least 
fifty. Scotland, I may say, I have finished, and 
England too, with the exception of a few south- 
eastern counties, and Ireland all but two or three 


towns. So that when this work is done [I can 
devote my mind and employ my staff in opening 
retail tea shops from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


I have already a large provision trade in the U, 8. 
over the whole of the country, to meet the 
requirements of which I have to kill in the Ohicago 
stock yards several thousand head of hogs daily, 
but this business meantime is entirely wholesale. 
When I put my tea before the American public 
it will be as a retailer. My faith is go 
strong in the future of America as a field for the 
sale of British-grown tea that I mean to erect 
manipulating and distributing warehouses there, the 
same as I have in London, 

From the way tea is handled in America, it ig 
surprising that as much is sold asthereis. For 
instance, I saw last autumn in Chicago at the: 
door of one of the leading grocers in State Street, 
which is the principal street of the city, tea ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather, just as you would 
seo rice or barley at home. When you purchase 
tea in those shops they put it up in a very care- 
less manner, and in acheaply got-up bag. I asked 
about Ceylon tea in some shops, and they said 
they had never heard of tea from that place, the 
only kinds you could get, as arule, being oolongs, 
Japans, common sorts of green tea, and very inferior 
China congou. These teas, if ever they had been 
good, were entirely destroyed by the careless way 
in which they were treated, in adddition to which 
the prices charged were very excessive. ‘This style 
of business does not tend to encourage tea drinking. 
When Americans visit the old country they drink 
as much tea as the English, and the universal 
cry is that they cannot get tea with the same 
flavor at their own homes. I have already regular 
orders for supplying hotels and families with tea 
in the United States; for instance the great Armourof 
Chicago, whose fame is deservedly world-wide, wrote 
to me some two months ago and said; “I consider 
both my own house and those of my children 
are incomplete unless they are well supplied with 
Lipton’s teas. We cannot get such teas anywhere 
in our country which will give us anything like 
the same satisfaction.” 

I bave frequently asserted, andI adhere to my 
formerly expressed intentions, that when I start 
in the tea trade in America, I shall sell a pure 
Ceylon tea, of course, in addition to such blends 
Pr Ceylon and Indian teas as J may consider adyisa: 

Q. 
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I notice that ‘‘L. D,’ says he thinks it is five 
years since I started in the tea trade. I am not, 
as a fact, three years in the trade until next 
month, The first week I began to sell tea my 
sales were over 20 tons, and then not half of my 
stores had any atall, while now my sales are over 
3,000 chests weekly. I regard as one reason of 
the success of this branch of my business the fact 
that in offering tea to the public, I blend it on 
scientific principles to suit the water used in the 
district wherever each branch may be. For instance 
the tea I send to Edinburgh is quite distinct from 
what I sell in Glasgow, while that sold in New- 
castle is totally different from the other two, and 
all widely vary from what I retail in London or 
Birmingham. The reason for this is that the 
chemical properties of water vary to an enormous 
extent, and nothing is more susceptible to the 
action of different minerals dissolved in water 
than tea. 

What the result of my campaign in America 
will be has got to be proved, but one thing I do 
know, whether Iam successful or not the consu- 
ming public will know what I am offering to sell, 
and where my stores are, and they will certainly 
get better value than what they are getling now. 

Ceylon tea has a flavor which is notto be 
equalled, let alone beaten by any of its rivals, 
and if once the American public ‘catches on” to 
this tea, there will be no limit tothe demand, 
provided the present high standard of excellence 
is maintained. 

When I leave my estates I shall go, via Japan, 
to Chicago, where I hope to have the gratification 
of meeting Mr. Grinlinton, and if I can be of any 
service to the Ceylon tea planters through him it 
will certainly give me very great pleasure,—Yours 
faithfully, T, J. LIPTON. 


——————————————————————— 

Tue INTRODUCTION OF CINCHONA INTO THE 
BasteRN WoriD.—With reference to the article we 
quote from the Chemist and Druggist, we may 
pay that Mr. Ross was certainly in error in attri- 
buting to Mr, Clements Markham the credit of 
first introducing the cinchona plants into the 
eastern world. Had Mr. Ross said ‘into British 
India and Ceylon” he would have been perfectly 
correct ; and we are rather surprised that Mr. 
Markham in the course of the discussion did not 
indicate that to a German botanist employed 
by the Government of Netherlands India _he- 
longs the credit of first introducing the fever 
plants into the eastern world. We have a very 
yivid recollection of quoting in 1854, paragraphs 
translated from the Dutch papers published 
in Java announcing the arrival of a supply of 
kina plants, and wondering at first what the queer 
word could mean. It is very true that the species 
introduced by Hasskarl were not the best; but the 
same may be said of those which Markham brought 
to British India and Ceylon in 1860. Some of 
the crown barks were very good, but all were 
surpassed by C. J/edgeriana, a quantity of the 
seed of which Mr. Ledger sold to to the Dutch 
Government and this plant has so flourished in 
Java, that the Dutch Oolony Is likely to be the 
chief source of cinchona bark for the world. We 
well recollect the enthusiasm which prevailed 
and the fortunes which were anticipated as we 
quoted Mr. Moens’s reports of barks which yielded 
10, 11 and 13 per cent of quinine. These were 
special trees, however, and the general average of 
Java bark now runs from 4 to 7 percent. Hven 
go, over-production has rendered the enterprise a 
blessing to the world without a compensating 
reward to the planters, 


CINCHONA IN JAVA. 


The gentleman who has kindly translated the 
following report for us remarks correctly enough 
that ‘‘Cinchona looks as poorly in Java as it 
does here nearly.’ Of course the Java bark has 
the advantage of being richer in quinine :— 
Soekabosmi Agricultural Union, Soekaboemi, Java. 

Feb. 26th, 1892. 

Gentlemen,—In presenting the fourth yearly statis- 
tics of the Java factory cinchona bark harvest, we 
hare the honour to offer the following remarks :— 

The statement has been delayed by the commission 
(consisting of two of our members Messrs. O. van Vloten 
and A. Maseivk) who kindly undertook its preparation 
for the purpose of making it more complete than it 
has hitherto been, for which we consider that our best 
thanks sre due to these gentlemen. The remarks 
obtained by them are ag follows :— 


Kilograms Kilogramg 
of bark, of Sulphate 
of Quinine. 
That ion 1891 the actual harvest 
has been 3,479,883 == 152,670 


That in 1892 at the present 
price of the unit there will 


be harvested 8,117,701 =: 144,154 
That in case of a rise in the 

price of the unit say 8 or 9 

ct. there willbe harvested 3,512,144 = 150,729 


On the above we beg to remark: 

Ist. That this statement virtually includes every 
existing cinchona plantation, eo thatthe statistics are 
more complete than they have previously ever been. 

2ud- That the statement shows what the factory 
bark harvested is and is likely to be and does not 
refer to pharmaceutical bark. 

8rd. It is satisfactory to perceive from these statistics 
that there is likely to be 18,516 kilograms of sulphate 
of Quinine less harvested in 1892 than was harvested 
in 1891. 

4th. True it is shown thatin the event of a rise in 
the price of the unit, the quantity harvested in 1892 
may go up tonearly the same as in 1891, but according 
to more carefully instituted inquiries, such increase 
can only be effected by anticipating the harvests of 
following years. 

5th. We think it well to point out that it is of 
the greatest importance, for the stability of cinchona 
market, that cinchona planters should send ss regu- 
larly as possible similar quantities of bark to be put 
up at each public sale: as experience has proved 
that large quantities thrown irregularly into tke 
market speedily cause alarm in Amsterdam, and it 
would much conduce to the interest of planters if 
importers were more prompt in withdrawing bark, 
when remunerative prices are not offered.—On account 
of the directors, G. MunptT, President, and D. BurGnr, 


*Hony. Secretary. 


Translated for the Ceylon Observer by J.D. Y., 9th 
April 1892. 


———_—_—_ > 


Tue German Government have made arrange- 
ments with Apotheker Finselback, late assistant 
in the botanical laboratory of the Geneva Uni- 
versity, to proceed to the Australian Colonies on 
a scientific tour of investigation of the medicinal 
and economic plants of that part of the world. 
Herr Finselback, who is timed to leave Bremer- 
haven for the Antipodes on April 13th, will de- 
vote particular attention to the northern portions 
of Queensland, making the Carpentaria country 
the chief seat of his labours. He is not tied to 
time, however, and, after looking through the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, he will in all 
probability pay a vist to British and German 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands.—Colonies 
and India. 
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DR. TRIMENS REPORT ON THE 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS. 


Dr. Trimen’s reports are always full of interest- 
ing information regarding the valuable institutions 
under his care and the plants culivated in them 
or distributed from them. On this occasion fresh 
interest attaches to the report for 1891, just is- 
sued, on account of the descriptions given of the 
kindred- institutions in the Straits and Java. All 
who have visited the Buitenzorg Gardens and the 
Library, Museum and other accessories of the 
Gardens will feel that the truly imperial liberality 
of the Dutch Government deserves all the praise 
which the eminent! Ceylon botanist bestows on the 
institutions of which Dr. Treub is the very effi- 
cient head. The publication which Dr. Trimen 
mentions under the title of ‘ Teijsmannia’”’ per- 
petuates the name of a previous able Director of 
the Buitenzorg Gardens.—If we have it not already 
in Ceylon, we cannot doubt that Dr. Trimen wili 
at once take measures to introduce and naturalize 
the tree known botanically as Husideroxylon, the 
hard wood of which is never attacked by termites. 
The pepper so valued in medicine known as cubebs 
seems already to have been successfully introduced 
into Peradeniya, and no doubt plants will be avail- 
able a few years hence.—The tank which has 
been formed at Peradeniya and which enables 
water plants to be grown in sunk pots isa great 
improvement, as well as the eubstitution of the 
scythe for the grass knife in the treatment of 
portions of lawns, which the mowing machines 
cannot effectually deal with. The prolonged wet 
had acted deleteriously on giant bamboos and young 
palmyra plants. The palmyrais essentially a palm 
of the dry zone; but we are familiar with some 
fine specimens close to the seashore at Colombo. 
On this occasion, as on all others, we would 
impress on the Government and the members of 
the Forest Department the duty of extending the 
cultivation of this useful palm in the northern 
andeastern portions of the island. As Dr. Trimen 
shows, valuable fibre is now added to the ex- 
cellent timber, fruit and saccharine juice 
which the tree yields. There was a consider- 
able increase of visitors to Peradeniya and 
Hakgala during 1891, including the heir 
to- the Russian throne, who planted an_ iron 
wood tree at Peradeniya opposite to a bo-tree 
which had been previously planted by the heir 
to the British throne. ‘the year to which the 
report refers was exceptionally wet in the south- 
west and central regions of Ceylon, the rainfall 
at Peradeniya showing excesses of 34 inches of 
rain and 63 rainy days over the averages. The 
figures were 117-71 inches, against an average of 
84°99, and 212 rainy days against an average of 
149. Of the rain 27°73 inches feli in October, 
Similar weather, varied by drought and frost. 
prevailed at Hakgala, to the great detriment of 
walks and the destruction of plants. Mr. Nock 
complains of the dilatoriness of the Public Works 
Department in regard to a reservoir to provide 
against drought, and states that he is using brick 
labels to distinguish the plants grown at Hakgala 
after the example set at Peradeniya. It is interest- 
ing to learn that in the mountain gardens a 
quantity of cowslips and oxlips flowered amongst 
the ferns in February, Plums of superior kinds 
grafted on common stocks and good kinds 
introduced from Japan promise to be very suc- 
cessful at Hakgala, whence they can be distributed 
to the gardens of planters and others, Tho 
Amorican blackberry also promises to be a success, 
The same cannot yet be said of cherries and 
raspberries. lt is encouraging to learn that some 
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of tbe conifers in the gardens have begun to 
yield good seeds, for deodar seeds from the 
Himalayas have, we believe, uniformly failed to 
germinate in Ceylon. Whet is said by Mr. Nook 
about the roots of Acacia decurrens shows that 
this wattle and its congeners ought not to be 
grown amongst or even near other plants. The 
tree and its roots and root shoots simply mono- 
polize the soil. Cupressus macrocarpa is a success 
at Hakgala. The more’s the pity that plants of 
this tree and of frenela, pinus, &c., which had been 
grown successfully on the patanas were destroyed 
by a fire supposed to have been wilfully kindled: 
The putting out of plants on the patanas goes 
on. Mr. Nock is justifiably enthusiastic about the 
effect of a bed of phloxes of thirteen different 
colours. He dwells on the necessity of manure and 
states that he has opened a permanent limekiln. 
Two of his cattle. wero killed by a leopard. The 
weather at Hakgala, it will be seen, was abnormal. 
The minimum temperature on the grass registered 
five times below 40° and nineteen times below 50° 
in January. On the 30th of that month the frost 
was very severe at Sita Eliya, more native plants 
having been blackened by it than Mr. Nock had 
ever observed before. Severe drought and heavy 
rainfall were equally trying. The total rainfall 
for the year was 11865 which fell on 205 days, 
being 33°51 inches above the average fall of seven 
years, but only one above the average of rainy 
days, a curious result, surely. The rainfall in 
October was 22:85 inches, The temperature of the 
air was—maximum 73°, minimum 41°5°. Highest 
in the sun’s rays 148 8°, lowest on the grass 33-8° 
on March 1st.—The rainfall of the tropical gardens 
at Henaratgoda is given for the first time: 120°17 
inches on 172 days, 22:51 falling in October, Dr. 
Trimen laments the paucity of visitors to these 
gardens, which we believe is largely due to incon- 
venient railway arrangements, There is a favour— 
able report of the growth of trees and plants in 
the Anuradhapura gardens, in which, however, the 
people intended to be benefited appear to take not 
the slightest interest. The few purchasers of plants 
are all Tamils, What is wanted to waken up the 
inert Sinhalese is the extension of the railway. A 
like good account is given of the Badulla gardens 
where conifers specially flourish, but nothing is 
said of how the Uva natives appreciate the plants 
grown for them. The year was excessively wet, 
142 48 inches of rain having fallen, of which 87:74 
came in the last quarter, October showing no less 
than 41°67 inches. Badulla has been visited by 
heayy rainstorms in 1892 also.—Dr. Trimen’s notes 
on economic plants are, as usual, valuable and 
suggestive. He rightly attributes the defective 
quality of Ceylon tea in 1891 to the excessive 
rainfall, From his report alone we learn that 
helopeltis has done little damage on lowcountry estates. 
In India and Java, the insect is a formidable pest, 
Dr, Trimen is of opinion as a result of his visit 
to Java that the cultivation of Liberian coffee 
was too hastily abandoned in Oeylon. Theré were 
two reasons: the fungus was prevalent and injuri- 
ous in proportion to the size of the leaves, and 
the proportion of skin to fruit was great and 
pulping very difficult. Prices also were not so 
good as they now are. As to cinchona, the real 
advantage of Java is the possession of the high 
quality species, C. ledgeriana. Dr. Trimen remains 
of opinion that the high prices paid for Oeylon 
cacao is due simply to the superior treatment of 
the beans by our planters. Government are trying 
experiments with indiarubber trees, and Dr. Trimen 
gives an interesting account of tho oultivation 
and preparation of gambier in Singapore. On this 
subject Mr, Ridley has prepared a most exhaustive 
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paper which we have marked for insertion in the 
Tropical Agriculturist, The survival of a calomba 
root plant at Peradeniya, supposed to have been 
dead years ago, is a curious evont to record. The 
introduction of a new and superior kind of maho- 
gany tree is alsointeresting. Altogether the Botanic 
Gardens report for 1891, of which we give the larger 
portionas a Supplement, will be found interesting 
and suggestive reading. We shall next look for tho 
Flora of Ceylon, copies of the first volume of which 
Dr. Trimen may be ableta bring to the colony when 
he returns from his mission tothe Imperial! Institue, 


<> 
OEYLON TEA FUND. 


Minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Ceylon Tea Fund held at Kandy 
on Friday, the 8th day of April 1892, at half past 
nine o’clock in the morning (9-30 a.m ). 

Present:—Messrs. Giles F. Walker (Ohairman) 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon), John Aymer (Hony. 
Secretary Dolosbage and Yakdessa Association), L, 
Stuart (Ohairman, Dolosbage and Yakdessa Associa- 
tion), R.S, Duff Tytler (Sabaragamawe), J. Anderson 
(Kandy and Matale West), A. E. Wright (Mzskeliya), 
W. Cross Buchanan (Dinbula), J. H. Starey, Kandy, 
A. Philip (Secretary to the Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon), Kandy. 

The notice calling themeeting was read. 

The minutes of procecdings of a meeting of the 
Standing Committee held at Kandy on Monday, the 
4th January 1892, were taken as read and were 
confirmed, 

Read letter from the Silver Kandy, Ceylon Tea 
Oompany, Limited, Manchester. 

Read letter from Mr. Robt. N. Anley, Wattegama, 

Read letter from Mr. Eric S, Andereon, W. Chas. 
Witham and Hugh B. Roberts. 

Read letter from Mr. Joseph Fraser. 

Read letter from Mr. C. J. Donald, the New 
Oriental Bank Estate Oompany, Limited, Colombo. 
Resolved: --" That while the Standing? Commitice of 
the Tea Fund canrot see ifs way to publishing the 
information asked for, there is no objection to the 
Agent of the Company or any one appointed for the 
purpose of obtaining the desired data personally at the 
Secretary’s office.” 

Submitted letter from Messrs. J. M. Robertson & Co. 
Resolved :—-‘‘ That referring to previous correspondeuce 
Messrs. J. M. Robertson & Oo. be informed that the 
subscriptions they may send into the Tea Fund will 
be devoted as far as possible to the objects they may 
specify in accordance with their wishes.” 

Read letter from Mr. E. Bowden Smith. Re- 
solved:—‘‘That Mr. E. Bowden Smith’s request be 
complied with.” 


CEYLON TEA KIOSK, 


Read letter from the Manager Ueylon Tea Kiosk. 

Submitted accounts for additional works in 
connection with the Tea Kiosk at Colombo. 
Resolved :— That subject to the amount ajready 
voted with interest thereon not being exceeded 
the additional claim be referred to the Sub-Oom- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of establishinga Tea 
Kiosk at Colombo.” 

Read letterfrom the Chairman, Oeylon Chamber of 


Oommerce. 
ALLOWANCE TO CHICAGO EXHIBITION COMMISSIONER. 


Read letter from the Oolonial Secretary to the 
Ohairman and his reply rejative to the proposed 
allowance to be made to Mr, Grinlinton as Oommis 
sioner for Ceylon at the Chicago Mxhibition. Re- 
solved:— That the reply by the Ohairman of the 
Planters’ Association be approved of by the standing 
Committee of the Yea Fund.” 


DEPOSIT OF CHICAGO EXHIBITION FUND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
JN THE COLONIAL TRPASURY, 

Read letters from the Colonial Secretary and from 

Mr, J. J, Grinliuton, Kesolyed;—'' That the sum of 


R5,000 be paid into the Colonial Treasury to credit 

of the Chicago Exbibition Fund, and that the question 

of depositing the Ohicago Exhibition Fund Subserip- 

tions in the Oolonial Treasury be brought up again 

at next meeting of the Standing Committee.” 
CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

Read letters from the Oolonial Secretary and from 
Mr. J. J. Grinlinton. 

Rea lotter from Mr. H. D. Deane on the subject of 
Exhibiting green teas at the Chicago Exhibition. Resol- 
ved:—‘' That the question be taken into consideration.” 

i CEYLON TEA IN GERMANY. 

Submitted letter to Mr. Schrader, transmitting 
copy of resolution of the Stauding Qommittee 
of the Tea Fund as regards the subsidy of 
Ceylon tea xs follows:—‘That the Standing Gom- 
mittee of the Ceylon Tea Fund do grant to Mr. 
Schrader 5,000 lb. of Ceylon tea in two instalments for 
free distribution in Germany the Committee under- 
standing tbat Mr, Schrader is prepared to purchase an 
equal quantity of Ceylon tea on his own account.” 
Notified that up to date no acknowledgment and 
reply had been received from Mr. Schrader. 

CEYLON TFA IN VIENNA, PRAGUE, KARLSBAD &c. 

Read letter from the Directors of the Im- 
perial Royal Austrian Commercial Museum stat- 
ing that they are unable to state which 
qualities of Ceylon tea would sell best at 
Vienna but suggesting that a collection should be 
sent embracing allthe qualities of Ceylon tea which 
they would submit to Vienna importers, who will then 
single out the suitable qualities. Resolved :—‘ That 
the Ceylon Tea Company Limited be requested to pur- 
chase and forward tothe Directors of the Imperial 
Royal Austrian Commercial Museum, the following 
samples of Oeylon tea, viz. 5. 2lb. packets of each 
quality viz,; XX. X.Y. Z., as made up by the Cey- 
lon Tea Company.” 

CEYLON TEA IN RUSSIA. 

Submitted letter to Mr. Rogivue forwarding to him 
the following resolution passed by the Standing Oom- 
mittee of the Tea Fund, viz. :—‘That, in acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Rogivue’s letter, he be informed that the 
Standing Committee of the Tea Fund trusts to receive 
further accounts showing an increasing sale of Ceyloo 
tea in Russia during the present year when the Com- 
mittee will be prepared to consider what further as- 
sistance they may be in a position to give Mr. Rogivue 
at the next fair at Nijoi Novgorod.” 

CEYLON TEA IN SWITZERLAND AND AUSTRALIA, 

Read letter from Messrs. Whittall & Co. intimating 
(1.) that effect had, as requested, been given by them 
to the execution of the instructions given in connec- 
tion with the foilowing resolution, viz.:—‘ That a 
grant of 500 lb. of Ceylon Tea delivered free at 
Trieste duty paid be made to Mr. C. Oswald for 
gratis distribution ia Vienna by Mr. Weiner,” acd 
(II) that the tea willbe shipped by first opportunity. 

CEYLON TEA IN CANADA. 

Read letter from Mr. J. Anderson with enclosures. 

: ADVERTISING CEYLON TEA. 

Read letter from Mr. K. Macandrew making sug- 


gestions regarding an effective advertisement of 
Oeylon Tea. 
MAKING KNOWN CEYLON TEA BY LECTURES AND BY 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Read letter from Mr, W, Herbert Jones, ¥.R.¢.1., 
offering to further thoroughly advertise Oeylon tea in 
Greut Britain by lectures on Ceylon accompanied by 
photographic views. Resolved:— That a copy of the 
letter be forwarded to Mr. John Ferguson of Oolombo 
in London for hia opinion; and that Messrs Skeen & 
Co. be requested to state on what terms they would 
supply a set of photographs as indicated.” 

CEYLON TEA IN HUNGARY ROUMANIA, BULGARIA 
AND SERVIA. 

Read letter from Messrs. Walker Brothers trans- 
mitting a letter from Mr. Hugo Graepel, Budapest. 
Resolved:—‘That a grant of Ceylon tea in + Ib. 
packets will be made to Mr. Graepel for free dis- 
tribution in Hungary Roumania, Bulgaria and Servia 
on his furnishing information as to the port to which 
the tea should be sent and by what line of steamer,” 
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Laid on the table the Ceylon Tea Fund accounts 
for the year ending 3lst December 1891 ahd in- 
timated that copies had been circulated to subseri- 
bers and others interested. 

The Standing Committee of the Tea Fund then 
adjourned. A. PHILIP, 

Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 


INDIAN TEA DISTRICTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The usual monthly meeting of this Association 
was held at the oifices, No. 14, St. Mary Axe, EH. C. 
on Tuesday last, and was well attended. Mr. R. B. 
Magor occupied the chair. 

OcrAN Freicurs.—lt was proposed that the 
Calcutta Association was in fall accord with the views 
of the London Association as toa the objectionable 
feature of the rebate in the agreement hitherto 
existing, and it was decided, unless the rebate clause 
could be eliminated, to leave the matter of freight 
to open competition. 

INLAND FREIGHTS,—It was further reported that the 
Oaleutta Association wag here also in secord with 
the views entertained in London, the Gailcutta 
solicitors having strongly devounced the terms of 
the agreement proposed by tho carrying compsnies. 
Instructions were given to take legal opinion on this side 
on the draft agreement prepsred by the London 
sub-committee. 

New Marxers.—The chief subject beforo the 
meeting was the consideration of the vital question 
of co-operation among the planters both in Lon- 
don and Calcutts, fer the purpose of wain- 
taining and strengthening the position of Todian 
tea, more especially in regard to the opening of new 
markets in America and elsewhere. An able paper, 
written by Mr. Verner, of the Dovars Oompany, was 
read, and formed the basis of discussion, After a full 
expression of opiuion on all eides, it wns unanimously 
rosolved that a copy of the paper be forwarded to 
Calcutta for information and that alist of subscribers 
be prepared in London with a view to the formation 
of a fund, to be based op an annual contribution of 
four annas per acre that the list sbould then be for- 
warded to India for completion that side, and that 
the Oalcutta Association be invited to name one or 
two members of the community here in London to 
specially represent their views as to the uses to which 
the fund thus formed, should be applied. 

A strong opinion was expressed that it would be 
an advaptigo if closer relations could be established 
Detween the London and Calcutta Associations, and 
also that the Calcutta Association 
to obtain a more general support than hitherto from 
the planting community in the various districta so as 
to combine more strongly all branches of the industry 
for tho common welfare.—H. and C, Mail, March 25, 
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BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist. ) 


Lonpon, March 23. 
CIncHONA,—A rather considerable quantity of bark 
was again offered for sale at Tuesday’s auctions. There 
were nine catalogues, totalling as follows: — 


, Pkgs. Pkes. 

Geylon cinchona ot) 812 of which 756 were gold 
Hast Indian ecinchona... 1,501 do 1,401 do 
Java 45 76 do 76 éo 
South American cinchona 513 do 444 do 
West African cinchona 180 do 180 do 
be + Se Total 3,082 do 2,857 do 

‘the superiority of the Indian barks over those from 


Ceylon, not only in quantity, but in quality as well, was 
again very marked. The Indian barks included several 
very good parcels of orginal Ledger and renewed Succi- 
rubra cinchonas. The competition came hardly up to the 
level of that at the previous auctions, but ne vertiieless, 
nearly the whole supply offered was sold (excepting 
always the old Cuprea barks, to which the holders 
appear to cling with a fidelity worthy of better prospects) 
the average unit of the last sales (14d peor 1b.) being 
fairly maintained, 


should endeavour ? 


The following are the approximate quantities purchased 


by the principal buyers :— Lbs. 

Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 131,615 
Agents for the Frankfort 0o/M. and Stuttgart works 93,722 
Agents for the Brunswick works eoce 87,430 


Agents for the American and,Italian works .... * 66,878 
IWessrs)Hlowards; @Sonse 27 vie le Te ite 55,194 
Agents for the Auerbach works ove 51,470 
Agents for the French works nee 18,100 
Sundry druggists Ba00 68,368 


Total quantity of bark sold ee LON ELT. 


Bought inor withdrawn aa 80,033 
Total quantity of bark offered Geaes 652,810 


Lonpon, 31st March. 

ANNATTO-SEED.—Eleven bags seed from Ceylon sold 
without reserve; fairly bright quality at the low price 
of :Zd; dark at ld per lb. 

CROTON-SEED much lower, 24 
being forced off at low prices at today’s auctions. 
Fair bright seeds brought 178; dark ditto 88 to 9s per 
ewt. A lot of 13 bags common quality was bought in 
at 20s per cwt. 
f:Nux Vomica.—Several parcels were offered today. One 
from Ceylon, consisting of 115 bags fair medium to bold 
silky, aod slaty sold at 9s 6d per cwt. Another parcel 
of 292 bags fair silky slaty colour, rather smali size, 
from Madras, was bought in at 10s per ewt.; 9s 6d woula 
be taken. These prices show a slight decline in value. 

EssENTIAL O1~s.—Of Lemongrass oil, 9 bottles from 
Demerara (Verbena oil) sold at 18 83d per oz., while for 
Singapore oil 13d per oz was accepted. Thirteen cases 
good Citronella oil brought 3d per oz today. 


bags from Colombo 


CHYLON EXPORTS AND CISTRIBUTION, 1892. 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From S. Figgis & Co.’s Fortnightly Price Ourrent. 


EAST INDIA Continued 


[May 2, 1892 


PN TT PRES 


Lonton, April 7th, 1892.) 


e« PAST INDIA. QUALITY iQUOTATIONS|Aast Coast Africa, Mala- 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras ’ bar and Madras Coast, RO ALIN QUOTATIONS 
Coast and Zanzibar. Bengal. 
ALOES, Socotrine ... ...|Good and fine dry liver...|£4 a £6 [NDI ain 7 
Zanzibar & Hepatic|Common and good --|408 a £5 10s Bee aes - Oates a oe Prades ee 2 e a Bs 
BARK,CINCHONA Crown|Renewed ... (Bd a 8d Kurpah ...|Fairto good reddish violt 33 2d a 3s 6d 
Medium to fine Quill «|4d a 7d f Ordinary and middling.,.|28 a 3s ¥ 
Bee rneS seas ad a ad Madras (Dry Leaf).|Middling to good .|28 8d a 3s 
see eae a2z 
Rediithenewea i iloaeanral IVORY--Elephants’ Teeth. Low to ordinary . |ls 8d a 2g 4d 
Medium to good Quill.../4d a 6d 65 lb. & upwards _...|Soft sound £68 a £75 10 
Spoke shavings ... {2d a 8d over 20 & under 60 Ib. £55 a £70 ‘ 
Branchiy fi ccokteue 0-3 |dia a 40 a 100 lb. ..|Hard 7? ae £140 £56 
wig oe a 14 S ; 
BEES’ WAX, E.L, White|Good to fine “..|£6 108 a £8 athe Sea “al eeea aed Cat iltghie gana 
Yellow ..|_,, Sepa eCaw eT Billiard Ball Pieces 23a 33in|Sound ‘ £35a £93 10s 
Mauritius & Madagascar... Fair to fine DAQ . |£6 15s a £6123 6d Bagatelle Points .../Sli, def. to fine sound a £70 a £80 10g 
CARDAMOMS— mee j f Cut Points for Balls |Shaky ‘o fine solid sd... |£57 a £66 
Allepee .  ++.|Fair to fine clipped «jis a 28 6d Mixed Points & Tips...|Defective, part hard £45 a £54 103 
Mangalore ... ...|Bold, bright, fairto fiue.../ls 6d a 3s 34 Cut Hollows Thin to thick sli, def to 
Malabar... .|Good to fine plump, cliped|2s a 2s 6d ‘Sh sound ; £35 a £56 
Ceylon. Malabar sort|Fairto good bold bleached/2s 34 a 3s gd Sei ape Teeth — 14 
Ds 0} medium 1s 4d a 2g 24 % a 42 lb. Crvd.erkd & close strght|1s a 4s 7d 
»» small 1s a 1s 6a MYRABOLANES, Bombay|BhimliesI, good & fine 
Small to bold brown ...jls als 6d pale|l0s 6d a 11g 94 
Alleppee and/Fair to fine bold 128 a 35 31 {I, tair Biden 7g a 83 6d 
Mysoresort) ,, ,, medium »j1s 4d a 25 Jubblepore I, good & fite 
s », small «(10d als 3d ale|9s 3d a 10s 6d 
Long wild Ceylon...;\Common to good }6da 2s Il, fale nabs 
CASTOR OIL, Ists|White .. .| 3da 32d ”’ joctions 73a 88 6d 
= 2nds| Fair and good pale /28 a 224 Vingorlas, good and fine|83 6d a 9g6d 
__ _ 8rds|Brown and brownish ...j/234 a 234 Madras, Upper Bodarery Good to fine picked 10s a 10s 9d 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ...|Fair to tine bright “1638. 803 Common to middling ...|78 9d a 8s 6d 
Or@’y. and middling  ,.|553 a 65s Coast es . (Fair... £0; ‘J38 9d a 9s 3d 
CINNAMON, Ists|Ord’y. to fine pale quill...|63d a 1s 5a Pickings - Burnt and defective a 6s 3d a 786d 
2nds|_,, >» » Gdn Is MACE, Bombay ...|Dark to good bold pale,,,|1S 10d a 3s 
Brds] 4, 55 5) ny we O00 W’d com. darkto fine bold|64 a 1s 
4ths|_,, onetD neh, eee peneh sie |NUTMEGS, 65's a B1’s 23 8d a 23 10d 
Chips] Fair to fine plant ..|/23d a 7d ae TID py OR. “lug ‘a 23 7d 
CLOVES, Zanzibar \ Fair to fine bright  ...)3 a 334 NUX Cochin, Madras| { Fair to fine bold fresh|103 a 11s 
and Pemba. | |Common dull and mixed 23d a 27a VOMICA and Bombay fale o old te 63 a 83 6d 
STEMS Common to gage ada gd OIL, CINNAMON ...|Pair to fine heavy [LS @ 2s 6d 
cocuLus INDICUS _...|Fair sifted... liga Ils 6d CITRONELLE Bright & good flayour., fad oad 
COFFEE wa «|i. yilentation ‘Ceylon 1003 a 1033 LEMONGRASS... 
ia 000 ...| Low Ie ais 5 58 a 99g Ceyl Mi ashe a 253 
COLOMBO ROOT... —“..|Good to fine bright sownd|22s 6d a 305 |ORCHELLA|,°V GO. | - Mid." to fine, potsroody 10s a 20s 
Ordinary& middling . {16s a 20s WEED Mozambique wiry 7/253 a 35s 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted... nee to fine fresh 15s a 20s PEPPER— % bk . 
CUTCH ..|Fair to fine dry /248 a 34s Malabar, Fai i 
DRAGONS BLOOD, Zan.\Ordinary to good drop ...|50s a 90s Anteapoe ee ee babe ee heavy... \l3d a 34d 
GALLS,Bussorah& Turkey Fair to fine dark biue ...|70s a 803 Tellicherry, White ... is a6 nom ls a isld 
t Good white and green ..,]60s a 653 PLUMBAGO, Lump Fair to fine bright boid/15s a 25s 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut .../Good to fine bold .{903 a 100s “|Middling to good small.,.{L1s a 14s 
» |Smalland medium — .,./603 a 75s Chips ..|Sli’tly foul to fine bright|9s a 12s 
Rough.,.,/Fair to fine bold «(463 a 55s Dust Ordinary to fine bright.../48 6d a 83 
Beet a: Saialland ned . 2G a 44s RED WOOD . .{Bair and fine bold. zB a £3 108 
engal, g air go 200 By) i i 60s a 80, 
GUM AMMONIACUM ...|Blocky to fine clean ..(008 a 90s SABELONU, Bengal Cota ORDER TE areas Os a a 
ANIMI, washed .,./Picked fine pale in sorts, £ll a £11 103 Inferior and pickings .,./208 a_30s 
Part yellow & mixed do.J£10 a £10103 |SALTPETKE, Bengal .,./Ordinary to good  ...|16s 6d a 178 
Bean & Peasizeditto .,.\€5 a £7 10s |3ANDAU WOOD, Logs..|Fair to fine fiayour .../£35 a £60 
Amber and red bold ..,|£8 10s a £9 10s “a Chips..|Inferior to fine (£9 a £30 
Medium & bold sorts .../£610s a £10 |3APAN WOOD... _ ...|Lean to good bold [24 a £7 
scraped,,.|Good to fine pale frosted JEEDLAG ... [Ordinary to fine bright/50s a 80s 
ARABIC EI, & Aden. sifted +--{958 a 803 3ENNA, Tinnevelly  ...|Good to fine bold green.,.|84 a 1s 
‘\Sorts, dull red to fair .../35g a 5 Ss. Medium to bold green... 5d a 7d 
Good to fine pale selected|403 a 503 Small and medium green 23d a 4d 
Ghatti ...;Sorts middling to good.,,}25s a 333 Common dark and small|1d a 2d 
Good and fine pale _.,,/658 a 808 Bombay .|Ordinar. to good id a 2d 
Amyrad cha./Reddish to pale brown ,,,|25s a 50s SHELLS, M.-o’-P. .|E@yPTIan—bold c' ean ..|87s6d a 953 
Dark to fine pale ./153 a 50s medium part stout 97s 6da £5 10 
Madras ...|Faix to fine pinky block oyster and chicken/893 a 953 
ASSAF CETIDA and drop ° .. 603 & 1403 large sen ...| BoMBAY—good tofinethic] ‘OS a £5 153 _ 
Ordinary stony to midling 203 a. 50s medium part stout clean part good color|£5 10sa £6178 6d 
KINO ...|Fair to fine bright .. (70s a 723 6d chicken part stout i 5 £5 23hda £5126 
MYRRH, picked {Fair to fine pale (£5 a £7 oyster part thin .. > Ks 653 a 90s 
"Aden sorts Middling to good (703 a 803 Mussel bold sorts 45s 6da 52s 6 
OLIBANUM, drop...|Fair to fine white ..[3858 a 60s small and medium sorts 3ls a 43s 
ry) Reddish to middling  ..,!225 Gd a 323 6d Lingah Ceylon ...}fhinand good stout sorts 6s a 12s 
pickings...|Middling togood pale ..,{12s a 183 CAMARINDS ugh Mid. tofineblacknotstony 10s a 12s 
siftings ...|Slightly foul to fine ».,L03 a 153 Stony aad inferior , 68 a 83 
UNDIARUBBER .. ..|Red hard clean ball ..|Islld a 23 3d |poRTOISESH ELL .| Sortsgoosmottlepatheavy D8” a 25s 
East African Ports, Zavzi-|Wbite softish ditto .jl97d als lla Zanzibar and Bombay] Pickings thin to heavy 93 6da 16s 
bar and Mozambique Coast) Unripe root , »{l0d als 4d )URMERIC, Bengal Lie Lenmieh} tof Eee plump’ 
Liver .{is4dals loa [17s a 198 
Sausage, fairtofineonsticks ls 84.a1s lld Madras |Fin. na te ad boldbrat 233 a 263 
Assam, |Good to fine «(ls 6da 23 9a a .|Mixed middling.. 163 a 23s 6d 
Common foul & middling 9d a ls5d As |Bulbs ... tg 10s _ 123° 
Rangoon ..|Fair to good clean [1s 8d als 10d Cochin 1] Finger Foy Be "|133 a 14s 
Matra ar, Tama atave, Goodto fine pinky &white}is 10d 4 23 2d lyantLLORs, 
ajunga and Nopsibe § |Vair to good black 53d a 1s 10d Bourbon, Ists .../Fine, cryst?ed 5 to9 in, 83 a 183 
ISIN LASS or f Tongue. .| {good to fine pale —_,,, 28. a 2s 6d Mauritius, | Qnds...|Foxy & reddish 5 to 8 in, ‘/63 a 123 
¥ISH MAWS (dark to fair .jis a 1s 10d Seychelles, }8rdg...{Lean & dry to mid, un- 
Bladder Pipe,,./Clean thin to fiae bold., is 6d a 33 der 6in. ve(48 a 63 
Purse ...(Dark mixed to fine palc|8d a 1s 4d Madagascar, } 4ths,,,/Low, foxy, inferior and 23 a 63 
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«(Common to good pale ,,,(La 63a 24 8a 
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IMPROVEMENT OF 


SEED. 


WHE SELECTION and production 
of good seed is a subject; of the 


utmost importance to the agricul- 


turist, and yet no attention what- 
ever is paid to it by the grain cultivators of India 


and Ceylon. Mr. Hallet, whose name is associ- 


ated with the improvement of wheat in England, 
started his experiments some 35 years ago, and 
proceeded in this wise: He chose a single head 
of fine quality, irrespective of size or vigour, 
4? in, long, containing 47 seeds. 
were carefully planted in rows, one seed 12 inches 


each way. At harvest the plants were compared, 
and the best head of the best plant planted next 
year, and so on year after year, chosing the head 
from the most prolific plant. The first year 
the best plant bore 10 heads, the second 22 
heads, the third 39, the fourth 52, the best head 
of which was 82 in. long and contained 123 
grains. This was the origin of Hallet’s famous 
* Pedigree” wheat. Mr. Hallet, writing gn this 
subject, gives it as the result af his mattire expe- 
rience, that every fully-developed plant, of any 
cereal, has one edr superior in productive power 
fa any others on the plant; that every such 


These grains 


plant has one grain more productive than any | 


other, and this best grain grows on the best 
ear, and the superior vigour of this grain is 
transmissible to its progeny: that by selection 
this superiority increases: that the improvement 
is at first very rapid, but in successive years 
it gradually grows less: that an improved type 
is the result, and by careful selections the 
improvement can be kept up. 


Var os 


Experiments conducted by Dr. Gustave Marck 
at the Experimental Station, Leipsic, and at 
Halle, in Germany, go to show that a larger, 
better and more uniform growth is obtained from 
large seeds,—the superiority being shown in 
every particular, in height, luxuriance of growth, 
uniformity, aggregate weight, number of ears 
or pods, number of seed, weight of seed, quality 
of the crop ; in fact every desirable characteristic 
was in favour of larger seeds. Prof. Lebemann 
of Munich had the same results. Prof. Buckman 
of England experimented with seeds from mal- 
formed and misshappen root crops, and finding 
that they produced greater deformities than their 
parents presented, concluded that a degenerate 
progeny and a poorer crop will, as a rule, re- 
sult from badly-grown roots. Prof. Darwin 
states that since the cultivation of beet for sugar, 
in France, the plant has almost exactly doubled 
its yield of sugar, and this has been effected 
by the careful and systematic selection of roots 
for seeds. At one of the late Agriculiural Con- 
ferences in Brisbane, the following piece of 
advice was given by Mr. David Clarke:—“ Every 
farmer and gardener should select a woell-enriched 
piece of ground for his seed-plot. This plot 
Should be enrigheé by fertilizers to keep it up 
to the highest possible standard of excellence. 
Every tiller of the soil should acquire a habig 
of close observation. In passing through his 
crops his eye should be ever on the alert for 
a superior cob of maize, a eob ripening earlier, 
an ear of wheat with a larger grain, or possess- 
jng some superior properties. He may have 
several varieties to seclect from; let him select 
the best, the variety showing most good points, 
mark the plants by tying a piece of tape or 
something noticeable, when ripe, lay carefully 
past, and at sowing time plant it, leaving plenty 
of space for the plant to be fully developed. 
Let this selection be continued with care, and 
1 will give a guarantee that the seed-plot will 
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be the most profitable portion of thefarm. But | made from Kalawel patta (Derris scandens). 


remember it must be kept up to a high state 
of fertility.” 


Here then is instruction that can be followed 
with little difficulty, for the improvement of 
seed only by selection presents none of the diffi- 
culties encountered in attempting to improve 
seed by hybridising. Improvement by selection 
is carried on by tea and cocoa planters, and to 
some extent also by the more enlightened coco- 
nut planters of the present day, but owing to 
the fact of the coconut palm being a perennial 
growth, it will be a long time before good results 
are generally evident, while the bad results due 
to the carelessness of the coconut planters of past 
days, evidenced by the wretched condition of many 
estates at the present time, will remain yet a 
while to point a moral. It has been objected 
to in the system of paddy cultivation by means 
of transplanting seedlings raised in a nursery, 
that the plan is tedious and almost impracticable 
in the case of extensive paddy lands. If Mr. 
Clarke’s advice be adopted, the result of raising 
up. a hardy and prolific} paddy crop might be 
arrived at by an easier though perhaps slower 
route : for if our cultivators keep small nurseries 
for improving seed, select the best seeds of the 
best ears each season for their specially cared- 
for nurseries, and sow the rest in the fields, 
while they improve the fertility of their 
land by more thorough and intelligent cultiva- 
tion, they will at the same time improve the 
seea which is to be sown upon the land, 

ey 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

We accord a hearty welcometo Mr. Lye, M.R.C.Y. 
s., the newly-appointed Veterinary Surgeon to the 
Ceylon Government. Mr. Lye will have his office 
at the School of Agriculture. 


Mr. A. W. Jayawardene, who has performed 
the duties of practical instructor at the School of 
Agriculture since the foundation of the institution, 
intends before long to sever his connection with the 
School, whose interests he has faithfully served. 
Mr. Jayawardene began his studiesin Science at 
the Ceylon Medical College, and subsequently 
left for Madras, where he entered the Agricultural 
College at Saidapet. On his return to Ceylon 


Mr. Jayawardene was chosen by Mr. H. W. Green, _ 


the founder of the Colombo School of Agriculture, 
to be the first pioneer Agricultural teacher in the 
Islsnd, and be it said to his credit, that with 
characteristic pluck he carried on his work in 
an unassuming manner through little good 
and much evil report, and helped greatly to 
bring the institution into its present satisfactory 
condition. Owing to the death of his father, 
Mr. Jayawardene wishes to be free to manage the 
family estates, consisting principally of land 
granted by the Government to his late grandfather 
for meritorious service rendered durjng the Cotta 
rebellion. 

We have. received 
Agricultural Instructor at Madampe, Sabara- 
gamuwa district, a small but excellent col- 
lection of fibre and ropes prepared by him, 
and consisting of the following :—Rope made 
from Kota-dimbula patta (L'icus luspida), Rope 


from Mr, Tiathonis, the | 


Rope made from Wal-beli patta (Paritium 
tihaceum). Rope made from Naya fibre 
(Lasiostphon ertocephalus). Rope made from 
Walla patta (Gyrinops walla). Rope madeg from 
Patharaja patta. Rope made from Patt Ep- 
pala (Urena lobata). Rope made from Liniya 
fibre (Helceteres Isora). Samples of nava 
fibre. Samples of bandakai fibre (Hibiscus escu- 
lentus), and rope made from bandakai fibre grown 
in the Experimental Garden at Wellandura. 
Rope made from telambo fibre (Sterculia fetida). 

When chemical science came at first to be 
allied with agriculture, it was fancied that the 
chemist had only to analyse the soil to say what 
was necessary to grow a particular crop, and 
that if he analysed the crop after being grown he 
would know at once what to apply to givea full 
return. Chemistry has done a great deal for 
agriculture; but inthe matter of soil analysis it 
has as yet been able to give farmers very little 
assistance in regard to what manures should“be 
used on particular fields. The analysis of a 
manured crop isalso little guide as to what the 
manure to be applied should consist of. For 
instance, few crops contain more nitrogenous 
material than one of beans, peas, or clover; and 
yet on land in average condition nitrogenous 
manures applied to these crops are not only, 
comparatively speaking, useless, but if applied 
in large quantity are actually deleterious. 

The cultivation of the sunflower has spread 
enormously of late in Russia, and in the south- 
east the sunflower furnishes a prominent product 
of the farm. Two kinds of sunflower are grown 
—one with small seeds, used for the production 
of oil, the other with large seeds, consumed by 
the people in enormous quantities as dainties. 
The oil, owing to its nutritive qualities, purity 
and agreeable fiavour is said to have superseded 
all other oils in many parts of the country, 
and when properly prepared is equal to French 
table oil in colour, flavour, and taste. Poppy 
and hemp seed oil have entirely given place to 
sunflower oil which is in great favour with 
the people. ‘The cake is used for cattle food, 
and is largely exported, principally to Germany 
and England. The Government of Saratov alone 
exports 2,000,000 Ibs. to different countries where 
more oil is expressed before the cake is used as 
cattle food, for which purpose it is looked 
upon asthe best in Russia, being considered even 
better than hemp or rape seed cakes. The sun- 
flower shells, which are used for heating purposes, 
not only in private houses but large factories as 
well, form an article of trade in seyeral districts. 
The seed cups are not wasted but are used 
as food for sheep; if dried and ground they can 
be very suecesstully used for cattle food. 
The sunflower stalks gathered from the field 
and dried in piles, have entirely replaced fire- 
wood in South Russia; in fact, they are 
preferred even to pinewood, producing a great and 
hot fire, About 2,000 lbs. of such firewood are 
gathered from one acre, The total wumber of 
oil mills in Russia was, according to the last 
accounts, 104; of there 85 are applied solely to 
obtaining sunflower oil. Twenty-four mills are 
worked by steam, the rest by hand power, ‘Tn 
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the Journal of the Society of Arts for March 12th, 
an account of the process of the extraction 
of the oilis given. The cultivation of the sun- 
flower in Russia is generally considered very 
profitable, and it is extending owing to the 
increased demand at home and abroad for the 
seed, At the average yield of 1,350 Ibs. of seed 
to the acre, and at the average price of $d. per lb., 
there is an income of about £4 an acre, and 
this can be increased where the grower expresses 
his own oil. Two kinds of oil are obtained 
from the sunflower: the better kind is sweet 
and more expensive, the infeior having a bitter 
taste, and.is 4d. cheaper. The oil not fit to be 
used as food is used in certain industries. 
Professor Kinch of Cirencester, writing on 
plant food, in the Farmer and Stock-breeder, 
says, that the amount of water present in the 
atmosphere in the form of invisible vapour, 
is very varying, and may be from less than 3 
to 3 per cent. The higher the temperature, 
the more water vapour can be held in the 
air, In England the average amount of moisture 
in the air is about 144, per cent. An immense 
amount of water is required by plants to carry 


on their life processes and make up the loss’ 


by transpiration. It is estimated that to produce 
a bushel of wheat, about 15 tons of water are 
required, In England about 3,000 tons of water 
are annually deposited. There is about 21 tons 
of carbonic acid gas for each acre of the earth’s 
surface. The fact that carbonic acid was decom- 
posed by plants, with the fixation of carbon 
and the evolution of oxygen, seems to have 
been first shown by Sennebier about a century ago, 
though Priestly and Ingelhousz had been very 
near it previously. It was however clearly proved 
to be the case by experiments of De Sanssure 
and Boussingualt. 

The Indian Agricultwist referring to the 
Bombay Veterinary School, to which one of the 
assistant masters of the School of Agriculture 
proceeds next month, for a course of training, 
says:—‘As a school of veterinary medicine it 
is doing useful work, as is evidenced not only 
by the number of young men trained within 
its walls, but also by the number of animals 
sent there for treatment. In its inception 
the hospital was intended as a charitable 
one for the assistance of those who were unable 
to pay the fees of high veterinary skill. But 
like other institutions of its kinds its benefits 
are more appreciated by the rich and intelligent 
classes than by the poor and the ignorant. It 
is only natural that the knowledge of such a 
hospital should spread more quickly among the 
intelligent than among the ignorant ; but when 
we find that its benefits are in danger of being 
monopolised by well-to-do clients it is necessary 
that some change should be made to deter such 
persons from using the hospital without adequate 
payment. At present the only charge is for 
feeding the animals, all the rest is free. ‘The 
time has come therefore to charge a sufficient 
fee for veterinary attendance. The fee, no doubt, 
will be paid gladly, for horses are sent there not 
to save money but to obtain the highest skill 
available, and these fees will permit the society 
to extend its usefulness by providing large 
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accommodation for those who cannot afford to 
pay fees. If the horse stables are full the same 
cannot be said of the cattle sheds, There is 
accommodation for about two hundred beasts, 
of which not half is ordinarily occupied. The 
poor are ignorant and timid, and are naturally 
averse to sending their animals to a place where 
they are not allowed to interfere with them. 
They have no idea of the treatment which will 
be followed, of the time they will be deprived 
of their beasts, or of the cost which will be 
incurred. It is, moreover, a novelty, and the 
poor are suspicious of novelties. Many of them 
shrink from using the public hospitals when they 
are sick, and they do not see the use of sending 
their bullocks to hospital. These prejudices 
have to be overcome, and the hospital authorities 
have, we may assume, been working quietly 
but surely in popularising the institution. But 
it is clear that in the beginning the poor must 
be drawn to the place by the most liberal and 
considerate treatment, and by fees which must 
be nominal. When it has once taken hold of 
the public the rush to the hospital will be 
noticeable, and it will be time to raise the 
fees to something like the real cost.” 


A gentleman, whose duties impose on him a 
good deal of travelling, and who often meets 
with our Agricultural Instructors about the 
country, urges upon us the great importance 
of a proper system of inspection over the students 
of the school who have been stationed in 
remote parts of the island. By this system of 
inspections, we are told, the Agricultural In- 
structor will always have some one to consult 
in their difficulties, while the Agricultural 
Inspector will be able to personally (and that 
is the only satisfactory way) find out for himself 
what work is being done at each station, criti- 
cise and censure where necessary, approve 
and encourage where such action is warranted, 
and in fact give each Instructor such “ tips” 
as in 9 cases out of 10 would never occur to 


his mind, Our informant spoke of these 
instructors in a sympathising tone: ‘ Poor 
fellows,” he said, “itis too bad to leave them 


all alone in some dark place of the earth and 
expect them often to solve agricultural problems 
that would puzzle an expert.” In some cases, 
we were told, the Agricultural Instructors are 
under the sway and terror of some native pro- 
vincial grandee who poses as Agricultural Director 
in his district, against whose dictum it would 
be madness to proceed. Others, again, we are 
informed, are being misdirected by those who 
it might be expected would guide them, Much 
more of the difficulties and dangers that attend 
the agriculturist abroad was poured into our 
ears, but our informant being a traveller, we 
may pardonably regard all we heard as “traveller's 
tales,” till we can have the very best reason for 
believing it. Still, the fact remains that such 
things are possible, and while the possibility 
exists, the danger of the reality exists also. 

In every department the system of inspection 
has been found not only to be good but absolutely 
essential for the satisfactory progress of the 
work of that department, and though a distinct 
agricultural department does not exist per se, 
it is most necessary that minor agricultural 
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officers should be regularly visited by an Inspector 
qualified to be conferred with our agricultural 
matters, involving points relative to soil, climate, 
elevation, rainfall, aspect and crops, and the 
hundred and one minutis embraced in the ap- 


Berenly simple process—the cultivation of the 
and. 


ge 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE COCONUT PALM. 


It may now be supposed that the imaginary 
estate of 100 acres having been planted, and 
protected, as far as possible, from enemies, has 
begun to yield crops—having some 9,000 good 
Specimens of the palm originally planted 23 
or 24 feet apart. The Indian corn and manioc 
which was raised during the early stages will 
have been sold off the land and yielded a fair 
return. The fences will have now past the stage 
when they require earnest attention and may 
be stacked away in some convenient place to 
be utilized as firewood. It will now be neces- 
sary to build a store for the nuts, and select 
a fine high site, fully exposed to the sun, for 
& copra ground. 

It is ugual to pick once in three months or 
four times a year, the nuts which keep falling 
during the intervals being of course collected. 
Where trees are young and small in stature the 
nuts are easily picked with a very short pole, 
but when the trees are tall,a long pole with a 
scythe-shaped cutting implement bound to the 
end of it is used. Bamboo poles are generally 
used when procurable. In the case of an old 
estate, where the trees are so tall as to make 
picking difficult, the nuts are simply allowed to 
fallin the course of nature. Nuts to be made 
into copra are cut into two with an axe (4 men 
will cut from 10 to 15 thousand in a day) and 
thrown into position by small boys trained to 
the work, that is to say, the two halves are placed 
kernal upwards on clean white sand and exposed 
on the barbacue to the burning rays of the sun ; 
on the approach of rain all the available lads 
are called in, and the position of the nuts reversed, 
that is, the husks upwards and the kernel down- 
wards. When the sun comes out again the 
original position is reverted to, but at night the 
kernels are turned downwards again. 


In very hot weather copra dries sufficiently in 


three or four days, some kernels falling out of 


their shells of their own accord. The bulk of 
the kernels are however scooped out of the shells 
by women and children, and the copra now 
separated from the shell is spread out for a final 
drying, and afterwards put into bags or stored 
away for some period before doing so. 

Well-made copra should be perfectly white, and 
should crackle when crushed in the hand, When 
injured byjrain or damp it gets brown, mouldy and 
discoloured, but will sell for not very much less 
than the good stuff, to owners of oil mills. In 
fact it is said that this latter description of 
copra yields oil more easily. 

The drying of copra on hot sand is the most 
inexpensive process, and if sufficient care be 
exercised there need be no damage. I know 
of one instance where drying trays fixed to 
trollies ure used, but this apparatus is too expen- 
sive to become popular, 


From about the middle of November to the 
close of the rainy season, no copra can be made, 
as the rain will interfere with the process. All 
nuts should therefore be stored till the good 
Weather comes round again. It is a good plan 
not to sell nuts unless a large number is demanded 
for export. One of the evil consequences — of 
selling nuts in small quantities in the neighbour- 
hood is, that there is no chance of identifying 
stolen nuts, 


A coconut estate is a great blessing to the 
people in the neighbourhood, who in addition to 
the small earnings resulting from fishing or 
raising vegetables, have the opportunity of adding 
to theirincome by giving 43d. worth of work on 
a coconut estate. 3 

R. ATHERTON, 


—_—_—_—_—____>— 


INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS: 
CULTIVATED AND WILD. 


Chenapodiaceae. 
70. Basella Alba, L. Sin. Niviti. 


This is a plant with a twining stem. It is 
generally cultivated in the vicinity of houses 
and in vegetable gardens. The leaves are dark 
green and fleshy and of an ovate shape with 
entire margins. The flowers which spring from 
the axils of the leaves produce a large number 
of seeds in long clusters. These are at first of 
a green colour with a pinkish mark on the top, 
but when ripe they are jet black and soft, yield- 
ing a red-colouring matter in abundance when 
bruised. 


The leaves and the stems which are all succulent 
are used as food made into curries. The clus- 
ters of young fruits are also much relished when 
fried in oil. The plant possesses very cooling 
properties, but native medical practitioners be- 
lieve that it causes windy complaints. It is, 
however, one of the commonest vegetables and 
is consumed largely. There are two other varie- 
ties of Basella common here,—one is the S. 
Ratnivitt, var. Rubra. This too is a perennial 
twining plant with succulent leaves and stems, 
but the stems and the harder tissues of the 
leaves are all of a red colour. It is not so 
common as the first noted variety, but it is used 
as a food whenever cultivated. 


The third variety is only a modification of 
the first-mentioned two brought about by cul- 
tivation. The plant resembles one or other of 
the former, but does not grow to a large size. 


Eleagnaceae. 
81. Elwagnus Latifoba, L. Sin. Katuembilla. 
This is a wild plant growing in the jungles. 
of the warmer regions of the island. It has strong 
creeping stems with many branches having a 
large number of sharp spines. A characteristic 
of this plant is the ashy grey colour of the back 
of the leaves, and the surface of the stems. 


The fruits are oval and are small in size. 
When young they are of a green colour, and when 
ripe attain to a pinkish white appearance, the 
fruit being succulent at this stage. The berries 
of the EH. latifolia have a very pleasant acid 
taste, and are eagerly sought for by those who 
frequent the jungles, 
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Euphorbiaceae. 
Baill. Sin. Kebella. 


This is a tree growing in uncultivated places, 
sometimes attaining to a medium size but often 
seen asalow shrub. The leaves are ovate and 
entire, and have a shining green appearance. 


The tender leaves of this plant form a good 
vegetable and are eaten made into curries. 


82. Aporosa Lindleyana, 


The twigs are often used by native cultivators 
in shading small plants. 
W. A. DE S. 


ee 


BLACK SAND. 

The black sands which occur on the sea-shore 
in some places, are composed of titantiferous 
iron and magnetite—the insoluble residue of such 
rocks as basalt. Among other places, these sands 
are found in the Bay of Naples, Taranaki and 
New Zealand. 

Titaniferous iron ore (I]menite) an oxide of 
iron and Titanium, is black in colour, and occurs 
as a common accessory mineral in basalt and 
other allied igneous rocks. Magnetite, ferroso- 
ferric oxide, is also black, magnetitic, and 
found as an accessory mineral in a very large 
number of igneous rocks, in some of which (as 
in basalt) it is often abundant. 

In 1868 the fact of the occurrence of black 
sand around the Northern coast and the possi- 
bility of iron being remuneratively extracted from 
it, were brought to the notice of Mr. O. Russel, 
Government Agent of the Northern Province, by 
the Assistant Government Agent, Mr. Massie. 
The former having communicated with the 
Hon'ble the Colonial Secretary on the subject, a 
sample was sent to the Chamber of Commerce 
in order to ascertain its value. In the course 
of this enquiry as to the commercial value of 
black sand, the Master Attendant furnished some 
information from a Mr. Holliday of Calcutta. 
Mr. Holliday forwarded an analysis made by Mr. 
Waldie, (of the Chemical works at Calcutta) who 
stated that the black sand contained 29°2 ot 
magnetic oxide of iron consisting of 22:2 % of 
the metal and 7 of oxygen. No other metal 
was found to be present, and the sand was 
said to resemble that of Canada and New Zea- 
land, where it was of value, and where restric- 
tions were placed on mining and digging for 
it. In Canada, where the black sand was found 
very pure and not mixed up with silica and 
earthy matter, gold was associated with it, and 
it was stated that the occurrence of black sand 
indicated the presence of other metals. 

The late Dr. Koch, on being consulted, declared 
that no graphite was present in the black sand, 
and that beside containing oxide of iron, it 
also contained black mercurial dust derived from 
gneiss or granite. Ile had not tested quanti- 
tively for iron, but gave it as his opinion that 
he did not think there was suflicient iron pre- 
sent to pay cost of extraction. 

The question also arose as to where the black 
sand which was so general, occurring as it did 
both in the North and South coasts of the island, 
came from; whether it was thrown up from the 
sea bottom or washed out by rivers from the 
land, Dr. Koeh deelared that it was brought 


to the coast by the sea, being found generally 
in the vicinity of rocks, and was not, as sup- 
posed by some, carried into the sea by rivers 
from inland deposits. 


ee eee 
NORTHERN PROVINCE JOTTINGS. 


Among the fibre-producing trees of the northern 
province are: Thalai (Pandanus fascicularis), 
Atti (Zeus glomerata), Inchu (Phenix zeylanica), 
Al (Zvcus Bengalensis), Itti (ficus retusa), 
Maravili (Cordia monica), Maral (Sansiviera 
zeylanica), Erukalai (Calotropis gigantea), Vellam 
purri (Hilicteres Isora), Vinnanka (Pterocarpus 
subertfolium). 

Other fibre-producing plants are Vel-itti, Urali, 
Vedatal, Tekil, Velai, Annamanna, Kayaddi, Mara- 
illupai. 


Pul-paddy and pull-rice are the grain of 
Panicum psilopodinm taken from ant nests where 
they have been stored after collection by the 
ants. Chilanthi rice consists of the bulbs of a 
sedge (Cypressus bulbosus). 

Tillai wood oil is the product of the tillai tree 
(Dipterocarpus levis) and tillai wax is a species of 
lac produced by the agency of an insect. Tillai 
wood tar is prepared by burning dried chips of 
the wood of this tree ; it is purchased by toddy- 
drawers to tar coconut and other palm trees to 
prevent ants creeping into the toddy pots. The 
Tillai tree grows in marshy ground. ‘Tillai wood 
tar is, a good substitute for ordinary coal tar. 

Palai oil is used like coconut oil, and there is 
a trade in this oil yet to be developed. The 
poorer classes go in crowds into the jungle in 
July and collect the fruit of the palai (dZimusops 
hexandra) upon which they temporarily subsist. 
The expressed juice of the fruit keeps for 8 
or 9 months. The fruit is produced in abundance 
and is suitable for making jams and jellies. 

Margosa toddy is the sap which oozes from 
margosa trees. It is said to be good for 
rheumatism. 

The honey of the large bee sells at about R6 
per gallon; paddy and pepper are put into the 
honey to prevent fermentation. The honey of 
the small bee is deficient in formic acid; it does 
not keep well nor is it much used. 

Urupiray arrack is named after a village 
called Urupiray. It is illicitly got from jaggery, 
toddy, and vevel (Acacia leucaphlwa) bark, and 
is of a white and red (coloured by barks) colour. 
It is muchin favour. 

Mill coconut oil sells at about R1-25 per gallon; 
oil got by boiling sells at 5 to 10 per cent higher; 
gingelly, ilupai (Sin. Me.)and margosa at R3 
per gallon; punnai (Sin. Domba) and castor-oil 
R150 per gallon; cow-ghee at R6 per gallon; 
buffaloe ghee at R4. 

Other animal oils and fats besides ghee, pre- 
pared in the North, are fish oil got from the 
fat of fish,and_used for mixing with resins fo 
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dammar, dugong oil which resembles cod liver oil, 
turtle oil which is used medicinally, and bears’ 
grease used in preparation for promoting the 
growth of hair. 


The pure transparent vinegar known as crystal 
vinegar sells at R2 per gallon, while black vine- 
gar—darkened by the addition of roasted paddy 
to white vinegar—sells at R1:25 per gallon. 


Seed paddy, after a three days’ drying, is stored 
in Mannar and the Vanny in large straw re- 
ceptacles (paddari) or smaller ones (churunat). 
In Jaffna the seed paddy is stored in large or 


small ola bags, known as kudai and umal 
respectively. 
a ae ay 
THE KITUL PALM. 
Uses.—The starch which is contained in 


the pith of the palm, is prepared into a kind 
of porridge called in Sinhalese talapa,—a very 
palatable dish, which I am inclined to think 
is as tasty as any plain English pudding. In 
the months of December or Jauuary the pith 
becomes full, and the people avail themselves of 
the season to cut down the trees for collecting the 
starch. It is worthy of note that those trees which 
have not been tapped for toddy generally contain 
a larger proportion of starch, probably owing to 
the retention of the elaborated sap within the 
tissues of the tree; while the amount of starch is 
appreciably smaller in trees tapped for toddy. 
When a kitul tree is cut down (which is always a 
fully developed one) the leaves are first stripped 
off, and the stem is split into two. At least, four 
persons are required to carry on this operation. 
The starch which is found collected in the upper 
part of the tree is sliced into fine piecesand washed 
repeatedly. It isthen put into a clean mortar and 
pounded till the pieces are reduced into very 
minute particles. After this it is put into a 
strain with water. The filtrate enters into another 
vessel half full of water placed beneath, and 
settles down at the bottom in the shape of a fine 
semi-liquid flour, The water is then removed, 
and, after a while, the partially-liquid substance 
coagulates into a solid. The flour which is of a 


light brown colour is then put into a pan’ 


and gently heated over a fire and continually 
stirred while being heated. The result of this 
cooking is talapa—a dark brownish substance 
witha very pleasant odour, It is not desirable to 
partake of talupa as soon as it is prepared owing 
to a peculiar though not unpleasent taste which it 
then has; it is usually prepared in the evening 
and eaten the next morning either alone, or 
with jaggery, treacle or sugar, or with a mixture 
of coconut milk with a little salt. The addition 
of salt is not so much to bring about flavour, as to 
counteract certain bad effects and to promote 
speedy digestion. Native medical practitioners 
prescribe talapa as a very effective remedy for pa- 
tients suffering from bilious diseases and other com 
plaints. 1t is also good for drowsiness. Talapa, 
besides being cooling and _ refreshing, thus 
possesses valuable medicinal properties, It is 


believed that one of the Kandyan KGngs relished 
talapa tosucha degree that he specially set apart 
a man to prepare this pudding and bring it to his 
palace every morning, granting him fields in con 
sideration of his services. In this connection I may 
mention that the pith of the Katu Kitul (or wild 
kitul palm), which has also a pleasant taste, is 
eaten raw. J was surprised to see whilst ascending 
the Ambuluwawa mountain, which is about 3,507 
ft.in height,during the last vacation, about a 
hundred of these palms grown in very close 
proximity to each other, The trees, which 
looked very flourishing, were grown at abcut 
the middle of the mountain, and closely resem- 
bled arecanut palms, both in height and  cir- 
cumference, except that the epidermis of the 
former is intersected with a thick coating of 
acicular and penetrating spines, which make it 
quite impossible to any mortal to climb up the 
tree. ‘The sheaths are used as rude water recep- 
tacles by the poor peasants, and the leaves which 
are very inflammable make excellent torches. 
Akind of dark brown cotton is found stickin 

to the midribs of the leaves, and a white kind of 
cotton in the inflorescence. The Kandyan 
villagers collect this cotton, dry it in the 
sun, and keep it preserved in the house; and 
in cases of emergency when no fire is to be 
got, they take some of this cotton, place it on a 
stone, and strike it forcibly with another stone 
or a hammer, with the result that the sparks 
emitted by the concussion seize on the cotton and 
set fire to it. 

The spathe of the kitul palm inflorescence is. 
always used in the extraction of oil from the 
nuts of the kekuna tree (Aleurites moluccana), 
and also for the construction of Singhalese 
measures, such as seers, chundoos, &. 1 am 
also informed that the tender leaves at the 
crown of the palm are sliced and made into 
an excellent pickle and a curry by the people of 
the Southern Province, and that the spathe is 
also used in the preparation of “ jaggery horns.’ 
If a needle-shaped splinter of kitulwood were 
to prick the human body, the result is a swelling 
of the part accompanied ,by much pain. 

It is said that the kitul trees in the metropolis 
and subsurbs are not tapped for toddy, cwing to 
the difficulty of procuring the services of pro- 
fessional toddy-drawers. There is no doubt that 
the most important process connected with this 
palm is the extraction of toddy and the prepara- 
tion of confections which result thereform. The 
Kandyans are admittedly experts in the art of 
kitul toddy-drawing. In the course of conyer- 
sation with men versed in the art, they have ex- 
pressed their willingness to serve in Colombo on 
condition of receiving half the produce of the 
trees, or a months’ stipend of RIO or R15 with 
a supply of food and cloth. 

In my next contribution in continuation of 
this subject, I shall give a traditional account 
of the origin of kitul toddy-drawing, and a 
description of the various methods adopted in 
the extraction of toddy,. 7 

T. B. PowarH KrHELPANNALa, 

[In my contribution on paddy ceremonies to 
the March number, the term for bags should be 
pellali and not pellai: the expression goyanmadi- 
nawa is used for threshing and not for ploughing. ] 
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FOREST PRODUCTS. 


INDIAN 


Indian forest trees, says a writer in the Indian 
Agriculturist, which number more than \2,000 
species, differ entirely from those which are 
common in Europe; in Great Britain, for in- 
stance, there are only about 40 species of indige- 
nous trees. Tho following which are the most 
conspicuous forest trees are referred to : The Deodar 
sometimes reaches a height of 200. feet; of all 
timbers its wood is the most durable, lasting 
for centuries. 

The sandalwood of South India is a small 
evergreen; the heartwood is the valuable part, 
being used for incense and carved work. 


The teak is hardly less durable than the Deodar, 
and its timber has taken the place of oak. Gold 
is among metals what teak is among woods. It 
is durable, light, not very hard, easily polished, 
and does not split or warp. 

Mahogany is hardly indigenous, and is said to 
have been brought over by Carey the Missionary ; 
the Indian timber is said to be as good as that of 
the American tree. 


Both Sal (Shorea robusta) and sissoo (Dalbergia 
stsso) produce very durable timber; the sal is 
very hard, but the sissoo is much used for furni- 
ture with fine polish. 


Khair (acacia catechw) produces a wood used 
for oil mills and rafters, as well as the valuable 
tanning material known as Catechin or Cutch. 
The Indiarubber tree (I’tcus elastica), produces 
the caoutchouc exported from Calcutta; the 
export of rubber from India alone is sometimes 
of the annual value of £150,000. 

It is the people of India, says the writer, who 
supply the forest revenue in their payments for 
firewood, charcoal, grazing dues, bamboos, gums, 
fibres, and other minor produce. To the Native 
of India the bamboo supplies almost everything, 
even food ‘in time of scarcity. Besides the 
ordinary uses the different parts of the bamboo 
are put to, it is said, that under proper appli- 
ances the fibre seems destined to have an im- 
portant influence on paper manufacture. The 
lac insect which is artificially propagated in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, produces the 
substance which yields the shellac and lac-dye 
of commerce, so well known in sealing wax. 
The wild gums of forests are now beginning to 
be valued as they deserve. The yellow gum of 
the gurjun or wood balsam tree (Dipterocarpus 
lewis) has been discovered to be a specific for 
leprosy, The naturalized paper mulberry of 
Japan yields the Tapa cloth of the South Sea 
Islands. 

The excellent collection of forest products at 
the late Agri-Horticultural Show in Colombo was 
fi most interesting and instructive object lesson, 
and the only pity is that the collection was not 
preserved in its integrity in the Colombo Museum 
or the School of Agriculture, and a catalogue 
with notes on the different exhibits was not 
drawn up, There is of course a collection of 
this nature being made by the Direetor of 
Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya, but the existence 
of such a collection would not lessen the value 
of, or interest in, a similar one that would be 
easy of access to students in the Metropolis, 
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GENERAL ITEMS. 


Some interesting experiments were carried onon 
the three Government Farms at Seebpore, Burdwan 
and Samraon during the past year. At the last 
mentioned place, fields under paddy were sub- 
jected to deep-ploughing and treated with 
different’ kinds of manures. With transplanted 
paddy a mixture of crude saltpetre aud linseed 
cake gave the heaviest out-turn, and with broad- 
cast. paddy cowdung produced the best results, 
while deep ploughing, to a depth of 4 or 5 
inches, gave an increase in out-turn of 24 seers 
of -grain, and 3: maunds 20 seers of straw per 
acre. The Indian Agriculturist considers these 
experiments uncertain, and remarks that the 
results of the same experiment vary much in 
different seasons. 

Canon Bagot mentions that a substance called 
lactite, which resembles ivory, is now being 
manufactured from skim-milk. The water is 
expelled from the milk, and the solid matter 
is first compressed and then turned in a lathe into 
various shapes. 

The plan of killing the orange scale insect in 
California would seem to be an intricate and 
expensive one. An air-tight tent is placed over 
the tree, and this is charged with gas gene- 
rated in an open earthenware vessel by mixing 
one ounce each of sulphuric acid and dry 
cyanide of potassium with two ounces of water. 

Very successful artesian well experiments have 
been concluded on a large cattle station in 
Queensland, Altogether 6 bores were made to 
an average depth of 2,000 feet, and in each case a 
supply of clear, pure water has been obtained. 

Synocardia adorata, from which the fruit we 
know as Chalmoogra is obtained, is found in 
the Terai jungles, running along the base of 
the Garrow hills, and no doubt at one time, 
ere the destructive yhumer so ruthlessly dealt 
with the forest, extended all along the ad- 
joining ranges. The tree attains a height of 
about 20 feet ere it fiowers, but occasionally 
it reaches 60 feet: and as the localities in which 
they are found are covered with dense jungle 
these forest giants are surrounded by their self- 
sown progeny in all stages of development. The 
rainfall in this Terai jungle averages 300 inches, 
The soil in which the plant is found is a sandy 
loam, submerged several times during the year 
by water impregnated with lime particles from 
the formation of that mineral, which abounds in 
the viginity. The oil is much appreciated in 
China and Persia; but whether it possesses all 
the therapeutic properties claimed for it, we are 
not in a position to say, though we haye no 
reason to infer the claims are exaggerated, 

Mr. John Speir, of Glasgow, lecturing lately 
on the principles of manuring, began his lecture 
thus :—Plants, like animals, require a certain 
quantity and quality of food, and unless they 
are provided with such they dwindle and die, 
no matter how favourable their other sirround- 
ings may be. In the animal world we have one 
class of beasts called herbivorous, which feed ou 
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plants, and another class called carnivorous, 
which feed on flesh, and the one can no more 
live on the food of the other than a fish can 
live on the land, or a cow inthe water. So with 
plants, we have three great families, reckoned 
from a manurial point of view, to which all 
plants belong ; and, as a rule, what is food for a 
crop of beans, peas, or clover, speaking roughly, 
is no more food for a cabbage or ryegrass than a 
bunch of clover is for a dog, or a pouud of steak 
to a bullcalf. In speaking of our own food, we 
have a proverb which says, ‘That what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison, and al- 
though this is only true of the human race in 
extreme and isolated examples, it is an ever- 
present fact in the case of the food of plants. 

In the neighbourhood of dense forests, the air 
near the ground is moister and the dew heavier 
than in the open country. A guage placed upon 
the crowns of the trees in forests, collects more 
rain than one outside at the same height. Well 
stocked forests are a perfect shelter against 
scorching winds. There is no doubt as to their 
value in protecting the soil and regulating the 
natural drainage, while they diminish floods 
and control torrents. 


THE REPOPULATION OF PALESTINE.—Practical 
steps have at last been taken towards founding a 
colony of Russian and Polish Jewish exiles in 
Palestine. Finding that the funds at the disposal 
of the Chovevi Zion Association and those that 
are likely to come in are limited, and that it is not 
considered advisable to establish a colony with 
less than a hundred families, the committee have 
negotiated with the New York and Odessa 
societies, and arranged to purchase, through the 
intervention of Baron Edmond de Rothschild a 
tract of land, forty miles east of Lake Tiberias, 
which is described as extremely fertile. Thecost 
of the land is two theusand pounds only, of which 
sum about two-thirds are already in hand. The 
general emigration will, we learn, be preceded 
by a pioneer mission, for which also funds will 
be required. It will consist of ten or twelve 
young men, who must leave their families and go 
out prepared to “rough it,” to live in tents and 
till the land, to make paths and roads and to 
sink wells. When this work is done the first 


set of families will be sent out; and from year 
to year others will follow as their resources 
increase. 

The Consul for Sweden and Norway at Bombay 
writes to say that asthe seed of Wagner’s improved 
Lathyrus sylvestris and that. of the wild variety 
are very much alike, the latter is sold for thie 
former, with the result that the properties in the 
former do not appear. The Consul offers to 
put correspondents in the way of getting the best 
and hardiest seed at a fair price, and give any 
information akout the plant. 

The total import of palm oil into England is 
about 60,000 tons valued at over £1,000,000, but 
it is considered that this is an exceedingly small 
trade, compared to what might be the case 
were the enormous resources fully utilized. 
Besides being used in the manufacture of soap 
and candles, palm oil is used in the process of 
preparing tin plates. Its non-drying qualities 
render it valuable as a preservative of the 
surface of the heated iron sheet from oxidation 
until the moment of dipping into the bath 
of melted tin, the sheets being rapidly transferred 
to that from the hot oil bath, which consists 
almost entirely of palm oil. 

The students of the School of Agriculture visited 
the Royal Botanical Gardens, Peradeniya, and the 
Dematagoda slaughter-house, last term. 


At the last meeting of the School of Agriculture 
Improvement Society, Mr. Nallatamby redaa 
paper on the Palmyra Palm. 


Mr. J. T. de Silva of Moratuwa (an old boy, 
now engaged in work under the Forest Depart- 
ment) writes:—There is an enormous granitoid 
rock at the foot of a hill in this (Pasdum) Korale 
known as Pahingala by the villagers who hold it 
sacred, and have built nearit a temple. At one 
time wild beasts sought shelter under it, but it is 
now believed by the villagers to be the abode of 
a very large bird called by them “raja-kurulla” 
or royal bird. Great numbers of bats also seek 
shelter in the hollows of this rock, and the 
excreta of these birds have been collected by 
the villagers for manuring their fields. 
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FORAGE GRASSES AND FOREST 
RESERVES. 


HE point discussed between 
Sir Arthur Gordon and Mr 
John Ferguson on the re 
cont occasion of the latter’s 
reading his paper before the 
Royal Colonial Institute, as 

= to the retention of forest 
reserves in our higher ranges, is of interest in more 
than one respect. Substantially, perhaps, both 
those gentlemen were in real accord in their views, 

though these appeared to differ. Both desire that 
the crests of our mountains which still are crowned 
with forests should retain their pristine glory of 
wood, but Mr John Ferguson believes that these 

might yet be utilized, and made to become a 
source of considerable revenue. ‘The idea of the 
latter gentleman is that, while retaining the forest 
trees as conducing towards an equable distribution 
of rainfall, the undergrowth might be cleared 
away and superior grasses cultivated which would 
become extremely valuable for pasturing live stock. 
Now many experiments have been tried to im- 


prove the grasses growing in this country, but 
hitherto it can scarcely be said that anyone of 


these haye been attended with success, Cer. 
tainly in every instance under our own obser- 
vation grasses introduced and sown with 
this object have rapidly and fatally dete- 


riorated. Eyen with all the care and attention 
that can be and has been devoted to such small 
areas as garden lawns, that deterioration has 
soon become manifest; and it seems to be hopeless 
to expect to induce imported grasses to retain 
their valuable characteristics when exposed to the 
fierce heat of the tropical sun of this island. But 
Mr. John Ferguson’s proposition seems to us to 
open out a ‘vista of some chance at least of 
success. No one oan have passed through the 


dense forests of our lower aad most arid districts 
without coming across considerable areas of fine 
succulent grass growing beneath the shade of the 
giant trees. Of this all cattle eat freely. We do 
fiot know by what name this grass may be 
istinguished, but it seemed to us to partake 
dore of the charactor of & gloves than of grass | 


properly so-called. But at all events it is certain 
that it is a valuable fodder growth; and perhaps, 


were attention fully directed to the subject, it 
might be possible to become so acquainted with 
its full characteristics and with its needs as regards 
soil and shelter to enable it to be widely propagated 
throughout our hill forests when the undergrowth 
has been removed therefrom. We should welcome 
any suggestion that can be offered upon this subject, 
The question, as it seems to us, is as to whether 
it would be better to extend past experiments 
made with imported grasses, or to study more 
closely the nature and habitat of such as are seen 
to flourish in ‘certain protected situations of the 
character we have described. So far as we our- 
selves recollect, the short rich grass we have 
mentioned flourishes on a very poor soil; It is 
more dependent, we suspect, upon moisture and 
shade than upon richness of soil; but such con- 
ditions would be readily obtainable in the forests 
which yet crown our hilltops. The only doubt 
upon our minds is as to whether the sloping land 
which prevails in these situations would permit 
ef moisture being retained sufficient for the nu- 
triment of this grass. But, on the other hand, 
if drainage is more rapid, so is the rainfall more 
constant and regular. It would be very desirable 
if the undergrowth were cleared in such forests 
to try the growth of a finer description of grass 
than they at present yield and which we suspect 
to have but little value as a fodder grass. The 
close short herbage of the forests of our lower 
country would fully supply such a want could it 
be induced to grow in our higher altitudes, and 
the attention of our foresters might profitably be 
given to some experimenting with it in the direction 
named. From opinions offered by the late Director 
Thwaites of Peradeniya and from experiments tried 
on the Nilgiris by the Madras Government Botanist 
Dr. Lawson, it seems certain that several of our 
indigenous hill grasses can be largely improved in 
fodder quality by being converted into hay. There 
would be the additional advantage in this process, 
that the utilization of forest-grown grasses in this 
mode would obviate the objections which forest 
officers might offer to cattle grazing amongst the 
forest trees, 


> --—. 
PREHISTORIC CORN. 


A dispatch from Burden, Khan., says:—A. J. 
Mercer, living near this city, has a patch of corn 
which is the rarest ever grown, The patch is small, 
bat the grainisakind that has never been seen in 
this country before. Last spring Mr. Mercer opened 
&8n ancient mound on his farm, and in it founda lot 
of corn, along with certain prehistoric relies, showing 
that the corn had been put in there years ago. There 
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was apeck of it, and it wasin a sealed jar. He gave 
about half of it away to neighbours and others who 
wanted it fora curiosity, He thought it would be 
a good idea te plant some of it, and prepared a pieco 
of groand near his house for that purpose, planting 
about two quarts of the seed. It sprouted and thrived 
well under cultivation given it. The cars came well, 
when harvested. They are about six inches long, and 
the grains, which are small, being about one-fourth the 
size of the ordinary corn, areclose together, standing 
up withsharp points. Mercer thinks that this must be 
the original corn of the country, from which the 
present Indian corn has sprung through long and high 
cultivation, What is remarkable about it is that the 
mound from which it was taken is undonbtedly very 
old,for on it are growing trees that show by their 
rings that they are over 200 years old. ‘The relics 
’-found with the corn are similar to those found iu 
mounds of Ohio and Illinois, andthis mound must be 
co-existent with those which are thought to be over 
1,000 years old. Mercer has sent samples of his corn to 
friends in the Hast and the Government officials at 
Washington.—American Jfiller. 
<< 
THE HOME OF THE THA KING. 
(Communicated.) 

Crowning a respectably sized hill somewhere about 
five miles beyond Stanger township the traveller no- 
tices an extensive, imposing building in Renaissance 

- style, which commands a vast and distant view, even 
as faras tothe Etshowe camp in British Zululand. 
The rugged, hilly nature of this part of Netal has not 
interfered with what has turned out aremarkably suc- 
cessful colonial industry, viz., the tea planting, and it 
is no idle boast to say that the success of this now 
flourishing industry hasbeen due to the indomitable 
perseverance and dogged pertinacity of our energetic 
colonist, Mr. John Liege Hulett, m.u.c. The start of 
this groat work was made with a few hundred tea 
bushes in 1887, which were obtained from seed as far 
back as 1880. The preliminary five acres of five years 
ago have developed into over 300 acres on Kearsney 
estate alone, quite 170 acres on Mr. Hulett’s adjoin- 
ing estate, Kirkly Vale,and over 100 acres on a third 
and new estate called Bulwer, situated about nine 
miles from the first, the leaf being, however, all treated 
at the central works adjoining Kearsney Hall. 

The Bulwer estate specially will be worked on the 
Oentre! Mill system, that is, leasing portions of the 
land to small growers, the proprietor purchasing the 
leaf and mannfacturing us before mentioned. 

Being a great lover of good tee, the visitor soon 
spotted the active enti-responsible leader in ove of the 
enormous fields, covered with the profit-bringing low 
bush, planted in long rows of marked regularity. 

The information required was most willingly given 
by Mr. Hulett, who said the Natal tea plant was 
originally obtained from Indian seed, a variety of 
Assam, and proved itself admirably adapted for the 
colony, so much so that the yield in Natal per acre 
is far in advance of the seme tea per acre in India, 
and fully equal te athe produping power of other tea 

ics, such a8 Oeylop, we. 

cats Hulett, it bas often been stated that the 
Natal is too smell to Bie B pucceeia ioe 
rop, compared to India an eylon? Asone o 

ee oan growers you, ean no doubt give me in- 
i n this von y F 

eet alatt snawered deliberately, that hia experi- 
ence was the hard fact, that with the smaller rainfall 
the returns are actually larger in Natal than other 
tea-growing countries, because in these the rain comes 
down with tropical vioslence in great masses, whilst 
in the garden Colony of South Africa the rain deg- 
pends in the form of genial showers, which the thirsty 
Jand absorbs thoroughly, end the water therefore ig 
not wasted. The rainfall in this part of Victoria 
Connty is usually sbout 25 to 50 inches per annum, 
and the usual climate experienced | is the day breaking 
with heavy fogs, obscuring the distant country, and 
on Jikting giving a hot sweltering heat whieh is most 
uitable for tea culture. No frosts are experienced 
wbich would be fatal to the plants, 


rainfall in 


Tea takes seven years to mature, though the first 
picking is done at the end of the third year from 
time of planting, increasing year by year as the 
plants deve'op, The yield and quality of the leaf 
depend entirely on the class of soil, favourable seasons, 
and care bestowed in cultivating the plants. Between 
the second and third year the. yield of the tea leaf, 
that is, the light greenflnsh or young Jeaves which 
sprout out on the top of the buch, may range 
between 100 lb. to 200 lb. of dry tea per acre, and 
even more. Tho following season that return may be 
doubled, and by the time the tea bush is at its 
maximum power, the yield can be from 800 to 1,000 
Ib. of dry tea per acre perannum. The proprietor of 
Keersney has, for instance, taken from an area about 
20 acres in extent quite 1,200 lb. of dry tes per acre 
In a year, and that from plants between five and 
six years old, This wonderful bush gets an age of 
quite 25 years, but in Indian plantations, plants grow- 
ing for 20 or 40 years are still flourishing; and it 
is also interesting to learn that the ten tree grows 
naturally to a tree, ra:ging from 28 to 80 feet in 
height, with a stem baving a diameter of about 
six inches, but is, of course, always kept stunted 
to a bush not above two or three feet in height. 
It is cultivated for plantation purposes in long 
rows, each bush four to five feet apart, and 
trained by praning into the shape of saucer-shaped 
tops, in order to have the maximum area extent 
for picking surface. At Kearsney Estate the plants- 
tions cover hil!s and valleys for long distances, and 
are protected by huge hedges in the shape of tree 
belts, mostly blue gums, which breek the cutting 
power of the winds. 

The natural Jabour supply of Natal only being 
available to a very limited extent the veteran tea 
planter finds it necessary to employ about 200 
Indians, who, with their wives and children are 
all bueily employed either in the fields, picking 
leaf or prunipg and weeding plants, or in the 
large works, of which a description follows. To 
the casual visitor in Natal it is most pertinent 
that the many agricultural and planting  enter- 
prises in the colony in which large capital has 
been sunk, similar to the tea industry that takes years 
to develop, the whole success depends entirely and 
solely on a reliable and steady labour supply, which 
is efficiently kept up by the Indian immigration 
system. In contrast to this, the genus ‘* Arab 
merchant ” might well be dispensed with, for more 
than one reason, from the colony. 

Tke yield of tea in 1887 was sbout 300lb. This 
industry has developed in the lest five years to such 
an extent that this season a market will have to 
be found for Kearzney teas for over 300,000 Ib. 
of dry ter. ; 

The adjciving tea plantations are Olifton and Nonoti 
from which large quantities of young teas are being 
sent, also some very good qualitice, and from 10 others 3 
from the latter the leaf is all manufactured at the 
extensive Kearsney works. The total extent of the 
tea planted in the immediate neighbourhood of Kears- 
ney is about 1,500 acres, 

Being anxious to know how the tea is made into the 
palatable beverage‘ we all loveso,” from old ladies 
downwards, I followed the genial proprietor into the 
large works adjoining the stately mansion, and here 
met Mr. Drummond, the gentleman who is in charge 
of them, From himI gained the following interest- 
ing details regarding the various processes, 

Thefgreen leaf is brought into these works by the 
coolies who deposit their baskets, containing about 
25 lb. onthe scales to be weighed. It is calculated 
that the green leaf isabont four times. the weight of 
the dry tea; that is, 1000lb. of green leaf will yield 


boc® 250 lb, of tea. From the scales in the 
b oe ‘“~ leaf jig carried to the wither- 
basement, wo  -. avenly ond thinly spread 
ing lofts, where it 16 | (ee the active 
out over huge flat stacus Nettle eoolie 
and rapid hands of dozens of . 18 


children. This being the first process, takes about 1. 
hours on a warm day. Usually the plucked leaf is 
ready the next morniug to undergo process No, 2. 
From the lofts the now withered leaf passes through 
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shoots below into the huge iron rollers driven by 
steam, and consisting of two large flat tables moving 
in rapid rotating motion. Usually half-an-hour suffices, 
but in cool weather it is often extended to an hour. 
The third process is the fermenting stage. This 13 
a most important process, as under-fermentation pro- 
duces poor quality tea, and overfermentation is fatal 
to quality and gives sour tea. The leaf is fermented 
toa bright even salmom colour, and when the correct 
stage is reached, it passes into the drying machine, 
called a Barry & Gibbs’ long, cylindrical, rifled dryer. 
The tea leaf onco inside io precipated round and 
round for about 15 minutes in an intense heat, and 
after the whole tea lesf has passed through, it goes 
throngh the same treatment a second time more 
rapidly, and issues fromthe machine virtually as 
tea, aS we know it. The remsining process is the 
fourth one, viz., the sifting. Verions sieves, with of 
course differently-sized meshes, produce the fine or 
rough qualities in the tea; the rougher kinds being 
the poor sorts and cheaper ones. 

These jarge works at Kearsney are well worth a 
detailed visit. Ample lofting accommodation, two huge 
steani rollers, iwo patent drycra, sifters and cutting 
machines, with two steam evgines of not lesa than 10 
horse power, do the ever increasing work, Sarge store 
rooms, where an enormous stock of tea is kept in bins, 
with a large packing department, with busy children 
packing up the fragrant lcaf and labelling packets for 
outside trade forma busy and most interesting scene. 
Mr. Hulett’s sturdy sons have built nearly the whole 
of these works, iacluding alarge steam ssw mil’, where 
the trees from tke estate are cut up until they issue 
as nent packing casesand also extensive stabling. Over 
200 Indians wre employed on the estate, who are in 
charge of Sirdar Poniah Pillay, a learned Be: galese, 
who, besides supervising his flock, is quite capable of 
entering into « philosophical argument with the visitor. 

Keareuey Estate, its proprietor aud his family show 
a most remarkable illustration of the old proverb, 
“ Unity is strength; ”’ and that the industry initiated by 


Mr. Hulett and his fsmily will prosper to a still greater 


everyone who 


extent must be the sincere wish of 
“ Advance 


desires to help in the local watchword - 
fair Natal.” 


—Natal Mercury. L. W. 


MR. A. ROSS’S PAPER ON PERU, 


MR, CLEMENTS MARKHAM ON CINCHONA PRIGES, 

At Monday’s meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society Mr. Alexander Ross read an interesting paper 
on his journeyings in Peru. Mr. Ross is a Ceylon 
planter, who formed one of a small party of Hnglish- 
ynen sent out to Central Peru last year under the 
auspices of the Peruvian Corporation (Limited)—to 
whom a considerable part of assets of the country 
has been pawned by its rulers—for the purpose of 
investigating its economic resources from a planters’ 
oint of view. In the course of his paper Mr. Ross 
observed that he had come across a Peruvian coffee- 
grower who had many cinchonas around his coffee- 
fields, and who told him that fifteen years ago, when 
he started coffee-planting, the land was covered with 
lange numbers of the same trees ; but, as he did not 
know what they were, he simply had them cut down 
and burnt. (N.B.—South American cinchona bark was 
worth from 3s to 5s per lb. at that time.) Myr. Clements 
Markham was present at the meeting, and took part 
in the discussion. In the course of his remarks he 
called attention to the fact that whatever economic 
voducts Peru produces are usually the best of their 
kind ; and he instanced coffee, rubber (the Para rubber 
of commerce, much of which is really produced in 
Eastern Peru), wool, and cinchona. Although of the 
43,000 bales of bark imported into London in a year 
only 8,000 came from South America, he said, it was 
a significant fact that Hast Indian bark did not now 
rise in value above 9d per lb., whereas that grown 
in Peru realised 1s 9d to 28 per lb. The moral he 
deduced from these figures was that “if you (the 
Peruyian Corporation) undertake the cultivation of 
cinchona on your new land in Peru, the average 
prices of bark will adyance tg more than double o 
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what they are now.” It may seem presumptuous to 
contradict Mr. Markham on a subject upon which 
he is so eminent an authority; but we must take 


leave to challenge these statements of his. 
The cinchona barks to which he apparently 
alludes are the ‘ Loxa” and ‘‘Huanoco” barks of 


commerce, which realise high prices (though not 
so high as he stated) not on account of their 
richness in quinine—which is much less than that of 
gcod Hast Indian bark—but simply because there ia 
a certain demand for them in some Continental 
countries for certain pharmaceutical purposes—a de= 
mand which rests, we think, entirely upon a fanciful 
basis, and which would be altogether unequal to the 
absorption of large quantities than ere now placed 
upon the market. Apart from this, the cost of carriage 
end of harvesticg these barks is eo great that they 
could never pay if grown as quinine barks. The 
cultivated Oalisayas of Bolivia have wot paid their 
growers for a long time. Only last year, as we an= 
nounced at tbe time, ove of the principal among them 
had to give up the struggle, and abont the worst use, 
we should think, to which the Peruvian Corporation 
could put their acquisitions would be to plant cinchona 
upon them. 
THE PIONEERS OF THE EASTERN CINCHONA INDUSTRY. 
Mr. Ross’s statement that “the valuable medicinal 
plant cinchona was first introduced to the Eastern 
world by Mr. Ciements Markham” ia also one which in 
justice to a distinguished botanist now living in ripe 
old sge and in close retirement in a small German 
country town, should not pass unqualified, especi- 
ally as the services rendered by Mr. Markham him 
self are so couspicuous that his brilliant reputation 
can suffer nothing by the recapitulation of the strict 
facts of the case. Leaving out of account the in- 
troduction in the forties of ciuchona plants and seads 
by Weddell into France, and by certain unnamed 
individuals into Algeria, as these efforts led to no 
practical result, the honour of first introducing the 
cinchona plant into the ‘Eastern world” belongs uns 
questionably to Justus Karl Hasskar), a German 
botanist sent to South America in quest of the plant 
by the Dutch Government, and who, after a long 
and perilous oxpedition, delivered twenty-one War- 
dian cases of cinchona seedlings on board of a Dutch 
man-of-war, sent thore expressly to receive them, 
in the port of Callao on August 21st, 1854, some 
years before Mr. Markham set out from Hurope. 
Hasskari’s surviving plant reached Java in December, 
1854. Mr. Merkham shipped the 456 seedlings which 
were the pioneers of the cinchona industry in British 
India at the port of Islay, inSonth America, in June 
1860. But in the meantime a quantity of Lancifolia 
seed, procured by Karsten in Oolombia, had also 
been sent to Java on account of the Dutch Govern- 
ment in 1854. Mr. Markham’s exploits might also 
have been run close, but for untoward accidents, by 
Mr. George Ledger, who, about the same time as 
Mr. Markhem himeelf, succeeded in collecting  sup- 
ply of seeds and plants in Southern Pern, but whose 
expedition was destroyed by Indiana on its way to 
the coast. It is owing principally to Mr. Markham’s 
powerful advocacy of the claims of his less fortunate 
rival that Mr. Ledger’s merits in the pioneer-work 
of the cinchona industry have beer somewhat terdily 
acknowledged as they deserve. Fiiickiger and Han- 
bury, in the 1879 edition of the “ Pharmacographia.” 
for instance, make no mention whatever of Mr. 
Ledger’s oxpeditions.—Chemist and Druggist, April 1st. 


SaLE or Onynon Goxpen Tips in SypNEyY,—Tho 
Queenslander of 2nd April says :— 

Messrs. Murrell Bros., of Sydney, have forwarded 
us a sample of the golden tip Ceylon tea, which was 
offered at Messrs. Fraser and Co.’s tea sale last week 
on account of Messrs, Parbury, Henty,and Oo., andof 
which they became the purchasers after brisk competi- 
tion, The price paid was 57s perlb. A larger price 
for a similar sample has been obtained in Melbourne, 
but this is the highest sum ever paid for tea inthe 
Syducy market, The tea is of excellent tivour, having 
that delicate aroma which isa distinctive feature of 
the Ceylon leaf. ; 
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REPORT ON PERU BY MESSRS: 
A ROSS AND A. SINCLAIR, 
__ We now publish (see page 8865) the Report of the 
Commissioners, and very able and interesting it is. 
We feel as we read that of a large portion of 
the land of the Incas it méy be said, “ If there 
18 an Elysium on earth it is this!” It is a 
land of tropic luxuriance, the forest trees of 
which are said to dwarf those of the Ceylon 
jungles into insignificance, with a soil rich beyond 
comparison, requiring only to be scratched, or 
in the dry region irrigated to laugh with abun- 
darce of all possible products, from wheat and 
potatoes, to coffés and cacao. With all this the 
demon malaria does not haunt this earthly para- 
dise. How he came to be banished is the problem 
we should like to see solved ; for prominent in 
history stands the record that the Countezs of 
Chincvhon, wife of a Viceroy of Peru, was cured 
af malarious fever by a decoction of tbat 
‘Peruvian bark” which perpetuates her name in 
the mutilated form in which Linnxus wrote it, 
and which Markham has chivalrously but 
vainly striven, although with the aid of the 
Indian Government, to restore to its proper pro- 
portions in the shape of Cutncnona. Thomas 
Moore during a visit to Byron in Italy com- 
Menced a glowing appreciation of a gloricus 
sunset when his brother poet stopped him with 
“Oome, Tom, don’t get poetical.’ The Com- 
missioners from the Peruvian Syndicate having 
no mentor but their own Scotch sense of pro- 
priety and “‘douceness,’’ that state they found it 
difficult in describing the land and its riches to 
adhere to the usual sober language of official 
reports. On the banks of the Perené river 
there is the selected tract of forest land one 
and a quarter million acres in extent interspersed 
with # few ‘ pajonals”’ (the equivalents of cur 
patanas), the forest trees being magnificent, 
while the wealth of orchids gave evidence 
of sufficient rainfall for coffee and other topical 
products. The nature and the luxuriance of the 
Vegetation were tho only means available to the 
Commissioners by whioh the amount of rainfall 
could be estimated for, Messrs. Ross and Sinclair 
affirm that not only has no record of the rain 
ever been taken in Peru, but that such a thing 
as @ rain-gauge hes never been introduced into 
the country! What has the representative of 
Peru in Britain, who recently read a paper 
on his country, to say to this token of back- 
wardness ? He can no doubt point in com- 
pensation to a railway which ascends the 
Andes to over 12,000 feet altitude, and to 
&@ series cf good roads in course of forma- 
tion. But in most countries an_ essential 
preliminary to such works is to ascertain the 
rainfall to which the works in course of construc- 
tion and when completed are likely to be eub- 
jected. Peru is, however, a land of anomalies, a tropic 
land with a rainJess seashore climate, varying only 
from 68 deg. to 72 deg.; no malaria, no land 
leeches, very few mosquitoes, and wheat and pota- 
toes growing to altitudes of 8,000 and even 10,000 
feet, while the Peruvian gsatinwood is an ebony. 
The ‘ alfalfa’ (lucerne) grows luxuriantly ; and on 
the elevated grass lands llamas, vicunas, alpacas ard 
sheep in plenty are fed. Specimens of cinchona— 
succirubra and calissya—were seen 6 feet in circum- 
ference ! These trees had probably seen Peru an 
Viceroyalty of Spain. The coca plant, so valuable 
for the anesthetic it yields, formed the undergrowth 
in much of the land eelected, and its cultivation on 
a large ecale is recommended. The land isin 11 
deg. South, and is described as suitable for tea 
pmonget other products; but as the Commissioners 


specially describe the land and dimate as differing 
from those of Ceylon in being a land of flower 
and fruit, rather than of leaf, we should think 
attention will Le specially directed to such pro- 
ducts as coffee (which yields at the rate of 24 
cwt.an acre) and cacao. The great difficulty will 
be that of a good labour supply. The indigenous 
labour cannot be depended on, and there are but 
few Chinese left of those introduced in former 
years. We should think, therefore, that all the 
lebour which can be procured will be re- 
quired for the cultivation of coffee, cacao and 
coca. It ig stated that the Chinese make 
good labourers is kept away from centres of popu 
ation, but naturally enough the chief reliance 
is placed on Tamils, so that we may ultimately 
look for competition from Peru in cur region of 
labour supply. We need not be much alarmed, 
however, as the Indian Government is not easily 
satisfied with the proporals to remoye its people 
to remote and foreign countries. Like Mr. Olark, 
Mesers. Koes and Sinclair, in their glowing accounts 
of Peru, sey nothirg of lisbility to seismic and 
political disturbance, The Commissioners make 
much of the exemption of Peru from the effects 
of tearing monscon winds, and that evening breeze 


' which ,in Austrelia is so disagreeable and in India 


s0 deadly. But we in Ceylon are beyord ihe region 
of volcanic disturbance, we enjoy the pox Britan- 
nica and with occasional little difficulties we have 
the eseential advantage of a rufficient, steady and 
reliable labour supply. There is one point in 
this able and interesting report, regarding which 
we should like tobave an explanation. It is stated 
that thcre is a potato yet to be introduced from 
Peru cuperior to anything hitherto known. Let us 
have this new variety of potato by all means. It is 
amusing to read that besides caloulating the rain- 
fsll by the general character of the vegetation, the 
proper zone for coffee was indicated to the ex-. 
Ceylon planters by the existence of ageratum,—the 
much abhcrred ‘‘ white weed.” It is also curious 
to learn that oats are a prevalent indigenous weed 
in Peru, while such exot'cs as the Auvetralian 
eucalypts flourish amezirg 7. Amongst the native 
trees is a beautiful evergreen willow, which, it is 
believed, would be a great acquisition to ( eylon, 
The species of screw pine of which the Panama 


bat is made is also common. Cultivation is 
carried on in this wonderful country to 
over 12,000 feet altitude, while grazing 


is successful up to 15,000 feet. Only the mineral 
region ceems to be cold, barren and so rugged as 
to be difficult of access. Extensive pampes and 
beautiful Jakes are epoken of as adding to the 
attractions of the scenery. Sugsr culture at present 
absorbs attention in Peru, the rum which ae- 
companies it being unfortunately a source of 
demoralization of the people as well as of 
profit to the distillers. Let us hope that 
this culture may be superseded by that of 
coffee, which with irrigation can be grown 
almost anywhere in Piru, under 7,500 feet of 
altitude, At preeent rates of transport by pack 
animals are prohibitory, and so a railway is recom- 
mended in additicn to water carriage cn the Ama-~ 
zon, for the accommedation of the tract selected 
en tbe banks of the Perené. Naturally enough, 
a land in which wheat, barley and potatoes grow 
in close juxtaposition with eugar, coffee and other 
tropical products is deemed suitable for being 
colonized and settled by men of all races and 
from the most varying climes. With the opening 
of the Oroya railway, and the completion of roads 
in course of construction, itis elated, the facilities 
will be all that could be wished and such as never 
previously existed in Peru, 
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FROM THE METROPOLIS. 
April Ist, 1892. 
‘““ppRuU’’ AND THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The reading of the paper by Mr. Alex. Ross took 
place ou Monday evening last, and I send you a 
copy 2f the same, for which no doubt you willbe 
able to make room in the Literary Register as 
well as Zropical; Agriculturist, Here it will be 
sufficient to give the summary which appeared next 
day in the London Times :— 

CENTRAL PERU. 


Last evening, at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
aphical Society in the theatre of the University of 
ondon, Burlington-gardens, a paper by Mr. Alexander 
Ross, on “A Recent Journey to the Head Waters of 
the Ecayali, Central Peru,’ was read by Sir Alfred 
Blunt. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, the president, took the 
chair. There was a good attendance, including Lord 
Donoughmore, Mr. Clements Markham, Sir Beau- 
champ Walker, General J.T. Walker, Major Darwin, 
Colonel. Church, Mr. P. Ly Sclatér, Senor Pezet 
(Peruvian Ccnsul-General), Mr. J. Scott  Keltie, 
and the author of the paper, who is understood to 
haye been prevented by a cold from reading it 
himself. 


Mr. Ross said that the journeyings of which 
he proposed to give some account were 
undertaken by desire of the Peruvian  Cor- 


poration of London for the exploration of 
the central territory of Peru, with the view of 
selecting and inspecting lands which the corpora- 
tion had the right of acquiring, and to report 
generally upon their suitability, climatic conditions, 
and other matters affecting the industrial geography 
of that part of the country. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Arthur Sinclair, who, like himself, had 
spent many years planne. in Ceylon; and also, 
for research in economic botany, by Mr. P. D. G. 
Clark, assistant at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, near Kandy, Ceylon. Their travels, 
which lasted five months, were confined to the 
central portions of the interior, and extended, 
leaving out the railway journey from Lima to the 
terminus at Chicla, from the latter point in the 
direction of the Amazoner basin as far as the rapids 
the Rio Perené on the erst, the towns of Cerro 
de Pascoand Huanuco—the latter cn the Rio Huallaga 
—on the north, to Jauja, Huancayo, Comas, and 
Andamarca on the scuth and south-east, also, to a 
Jimited extent, on the western coast north of Callao, 
The area visited was not of great extent, regard being 
had to the immenee territory they had set out to ex- 
plcra, and had been visited by several competent travel- 
lers in the past, while inquite receut years the Peru- 
vians themselves had done much for a knowledge of 
their interesting country. After a close description 
of the country, Mr, Ross stat-d the conclusions 
at which -he had arrived. Not much of the 
Sierra visited by them, he said, was suited 
to modern systems of tillage. But in the 
Montana there were vast areas at suitable altitudes 
well adapted for settlement by Huropean immigrants. 
In the lower parts of the Amazon basin, in a climate 
more or less unsuited to white labour, immense tracts 
awaited only the introduction of Chinese or the Indian 
coolies to turn what was now a magnificent forest 
wilderness intoa rich and thriving province. The 
Central Railway would haye been completed to ae 
in June next, and the Chanchamayo road would be 
opened soon thereafter. In continuation of these, and 
to connect them with the navigable waters of the 
Amazon, the survey of a railway line had already 
been ordered. The immense influence these would 
have upon the future of Peru andits progress would 
then become apparent. At present, to those who had 
not seen that country’s varied and unlimited mineral 
resources, its grand forest, its rich soil and splendid 
rivers, a full realization of the future of Peru wasim- 
possible. 

Tn the course of the discussion which followed the 
roading of the paper, ‘ 

Mr. Clements Markham dwelt upon the improved 


fertility of Peru, pointing out; among other things, 
that four crops of maize were to be got there every 
year, and that each head of this maize was four or five 
times larger that that of any other part of the world.* 
Sefor Pezet and Lord Donoughmore also bore testi- 
mony tothe opportunities which the natural richness 
of the country afforded. 
I may mention, in addition to the above, that the 
dinner which preceded the lecture Mr. Ross had 
the opportunity of giving in 9 few minutes a 
brief indication of the contents of his paper, at 
the request of the Chairman, Sir M, Grant-Duff, in 
responding to the toast of his health. The 
Chauman was further interested when he learned 
that Mr. Ross’s colleague was his old acquaintance 
Mr. Sinclair who took Eden House, Banff, from Sir 
M. G.-Duif, when he retired from Ceylon. At the 
public gathering, there was a fairly good assembly, 
though ‘‘ Peru” is not so attractive a subject ag 
the ‘ Antiquities in Mashonaland’ which in Mr. 
Theodore Bent’s hands, drew an overflowing meet- 
ing, or even ‘'Ceylon” which filled the ‘* Whitehall” 
Room.’ Sir Alfred Dent read the paper very Gcliber- 
ately, while Mr, Ross pointed out the different places 
mentioned from time to time, After that, 
there was an exhibition ofa number of interesting 
photographic slides by lime-light, showing views 
in the Andean railway, tunnels, gullies, &«., also 
bridle patbs traverseed, and in the Perené river and. 
fore:t; tomb of the Incas, markets of the Indians 
and so on.—Thoe Prruvian ConsuL-GENERAL (whose 
lecture on Peru was recently given) opened the 
discussion, and he was followed by Lornp Donovcu- 
M°RE, ® hardy specimen of the British, or rather 
Irish peer, whe has large interestsin Peru where 
he has spent 24 years. He thought enough had 
not been made of the sugar enterprise, which he 
Inaintained was in as favourable not to say strong 
& portion as any planting industry in the world 
and able to compete profitably even in these 
days. of low prices and Continental adverse 
duties. He spoke in high terms of Peru and 
its people and the rainless region where 
irrigation did such wonders. To him _ sue- 
ceeded Mr, Cuements Marknam, who, of course, 
spoke with authority end with a wider scops of 
knowledge than anyone else present, respecting 
a country of which he had made so special a 
study. He gavea very interesting résumé of the 
early history and referred to unpublished manu- 
scripts in his possession, desoriptive of certain 
districts and resources down to minute particulars, 
by Spanish monks and travellers. Then he gave 
a general picture of the outlook in the different 
divisions of Peru, telling us how one portion 
greatly resembled the Nilgiris save that in placa 
of the colouring afforded by rhododendrous (when 
ia flower), there were flowering shrubs of other 
vyorieties and colours but equally striking and 
gorgeous. ‘Then as to products, Mr. Markham 
maintained that the great matter was the superiority 
of the quality of these in Peru, rather than the 
greatness of the quantity, Peruvian coffee, for 
instance, was absolutely the finest inthe world, 
[Ll thought of Mocha, and no doubt the dry Peru- 
vian climate is comparable with that of Arabia.] 
Then in cinchona India and Oeylon might send 
some 40,000 to 50,000 bales to Europe against 
7,000 from South America, but seo the vast 
superiori‘y of the latter—double and more in value 
per lb. And so with ‘‘Rubber,” how vastly superior 
was the article got from the Amazonian basin 
to that of Africa or Asia ; and so with ‘* Cocoa’’; 
and then there was ‘' Coca’’ which required the 


* Mr, Clements Markham’s highct character alone 
induces us to credit four crops per annum of maize 
with cobs four or five times the usual size!—Ep, 7.4, 
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most careful handling—as much co as tea—in the 
leaves ; and still again the Indian corn of Peru 
where was its equal; or the wool of the country 
and so on! 

I felt much inclined to get up at the end of 
this, and correct Mr. Markham in respect of cin- 
chona bark, by pointing out how the South American 
article came from trees of great age, or at any rate 
of maturity, while in India and Ceylon, the planters 
had to harvest back from comparatively young 
trees, not because if left alone these would not 
have deve'oped a richer bark, but from necessity— 
in too many Gages, it was with Eastern plsniers : 

My poverty, ard not my will consents. : 
But it wes getting late and there was no time, 
Cou. Cuurcu followed in a long and rather prosy 
speech which gradually sent away a good many 
and tired out the President, who jumped up at 
its conclusion, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
writer of the paper and hastily left. 

One paragraph, arising out of Mr. Markham’s 
speech is given in the Daily Graphic as follows :— 

On the authority of Mr. Clements Markham, speak- 
ing at the Royal Geographical Society on Monday 
evening, Central Peru has amazing fertility, four 
crops of maize being obtainable from the soil in one 
year! Moreover, the cobs of the corn “are four to 
five times larger than the heads of any other_part 
of the world.” Now, as we can grow in Hssex 
and Norfolk thirty tons of green maize to the acre— 
planted in May, and gathered early in October, with 
tasselled heads fully eight inches long—the marvel 
crop of Peru would produce 120 tous to the acre 
with cobs two feet long. Such a wondrous result 
would read like a ‘“‘traveller’s tale” but, coming 
from Mr. Markham, has to be accepted as authentic 
record. At the present date the maize crop of La 
Plata is on offer in London, May-July shipment, at 
the very low price of 19s 9d per 480 lb. underselling 
the cheapest American maize, 20s 6d, and unsettling 
the English trade, being 2s 6d a hundred weight 
cheaper than oats. 


THE CEYLON AND ORIENTAL ESTATES CO., LD. 


I enclose the prospecius, just out, of this new 
Company aliuded to previously by me. No doubt 
the Ceylon Agents will give the opportunity for 
local investments by advertisement, The Board 
of Directors is a strong one with Mr. Hugh C. 
Smith, Director of the Bank of England, as Chair. 
men, and Messrs. H. A. Hancock, Cyril E. John- 
ston, IT. J. Lawrance (formerly of Oeylon), C. A. 
Reiss—all men of high character and standing 
in the Oity—not to mention the Managing Director, 
Mr. Huntley Thring, whois 2 tower of strength 
in himseif. Mr. A. J. Denison continues to be 
Inspector of Estates, and Mr Uugh Chepman, 
Secretary,—hoth capital appoiniments,—as the 
Ceylon and Oriental Invesiment Corporation, Ld., 
is absorbed in this new Company. Already £100,000 
of debentures have been provided for, so there 
can be no doubt of ample financial support, 
and it will be noted that out of £250,000 nominal 
capital, only £150,000 is to he called up. As for 
therest the prospectus can only be quoted, and 
all good wishes offered for the success {of this 
youngert, but by no means least powerful or 
important of Ceylon Planting Companies :— 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed primarily to take 
over as a going concern the Business, states, and 
Assets) of the Ceylon and Oriental Investment 
Corporation, Limited, ® Company formed in 1890, 
with acapital of £37,050, subscribed by the Directors 
and their friends, including in such assets the Tea 
Estates known as Moralioya and Wilton, Pathra- 
galla, Narthapana and Deegalla, well secured advances 
on estates and crops, and the benefit of a contract 
which the corporation recently entered into with 


Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co., for the purchase from 
them of the following further important estatesin 
Ceylon, viz: 


Bogahawattee. Le Vallon. Peacock Hill. 

Peradenia. Keenakelle. Rajatalawa. 

Wiltshire and Denegama (one Oodewelle (one 
Hampshire, half). half). 


The opportunity of acquiring these estates being 
exceptional, the contract has been arranged on terms 
which the Directors of the corporation considered 
to be advantageous, but the constitution of that 
Company appearing inconvenient for the purpose 
of carrying out this contract and others in contem- 
plation, it was decided to reconstitute the corporation 
by the formation of the present Company. 

The Company has also entered into a contract for 
the purchase from Mr. J. Huntley ‘Thring of the 
Ceylon Estate knownas Wangie Oya. Mr. Thring, who 
has accepted the appointment of Managing Director 
of the Company, has agreed to take payment of 
one-half at least of the price of the above-mentioned 
Estate in Shares, thus retaining a substantial interest 
in the Company, and he also guarantees the net 
profit from the workin# of the Estate during the 
next three years to average not less than £2,500 
per annum. 

The price to be paid to the Ceylon and Oriental 
Investment Corporation, Limited, for its goodwill, 
property and assets, as above mentioned, is £37,050 in 
ordinary shares of the Company credited with £3 per 
share paid up thereon, to be issued in substitution, 
Share per Share, for the Ordinary Shares issued by 
the Corporation, and £1,176 in cash, and 392 fully 
paid-up Preference Shares of the Company, to be issued 
in exchange for the Founders’ Shares of the Corporation, 
being at the rate of £6 and two fully paid-up Preference 
Shares in exchange for each Founder’s Share, which 
will be thereby extinguished. The priceto be paid for 
the Estates of Messrs. Baring Bros. and Co. and 
Wangie Oya is £119,000, payable as to £82,000 in cash, 
which will be provided out of the proceeds of the 
issue of the Debentures, as to £9,000 in fully paid- 
up Preference Shares of the Company, and as to the 
balance, partly in cash and partly in Ordinary Shares 
credited with £3 per Share paid up. 

The Estates purchased from Messrs. Baring Bros. 
& Co., and Mr. Thring made a profit of over £10,000 
for the year ending 30th June, 1891, and owing to 
the large acreage of Tea which has since come into 
bearing, the Directors estimate for the present season 
a profit of £13,000 from these properties, equal to 
over 10 per cent. on their purchase price, and they 
confidently anticipate that the other properties which 
they hope to acquire by means of this issue will give 
equally satisfactory returns. 

The Tea on the Estates, which will be taken over 
by the Company as from the 1st January, 1892, is for 
the most part young, and a large proportion of the 
acreage planted has yet to come into full bearing, 
hence the output in the future should steadily increase 
and largly augment the profits. The present deprecia- 
tion of silver is greatly in fayour of the industry, 
lessening, asit does, the cost of producton. 

Taking the Forest and Cheena portivn of the Hs- 
tates at £2 103 per sere, the cost of the cultivated 
area which the Oompany purchases averages under 
£33 per acre, which compares favourably with prices 
recently psid for similar land. The average Capital 
value per acre of the Estates of 27 of the largest Indian — 
Tea Companies registercd in Londoa is stated to be 
over 47 per acre and the averave profit earned by such 
Companies for the year 1690 is returned at 9°39 
per cent. 

The business of the Oompany will elso comprise ad- 
vancing wouey upon Estates end produce, managing 
estates, end receiving crops for realization on com- 
mission, aad from their experience of the business the 
Directors feel confident that favourable opportunities 
will arise for the profitable employment of the capitel 
now offered for subscription. 

The evormous increase in the consnmption of Ceylon 
Tea in the United Kingdom during the last few years 
isshown by the subjoined figures, supplied by the 
Ceylon Association in London : 
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1885. 1886. 1890. 1891. 
8,218,000 lb. 6,245,220 Ib. 34,516,469 Ib. 51,227,602 Jb. 

In the Schedule at foot are given particulars of 
the acreage cultivation, and elevation of the estates to 
be acquired. The finest Teas are grown at an eleva- 
tion of from 30,000 to 6,000 feet, and the arceof such 
land being very limited, it will at once be apparent 
that most of the estates are favourably situated. 

The following contracts have been entered into :— 
An sgreement dated 31st March, 1892, between the 
Ceylon and Oriental Investment Corporation, Limitec, 
of the one part, and the Company of the other psrt. 
An egreement between the Ceylon and Oriental 
Investment Corporation, Limited, and Messrs. Baring 
Bros. and Co., contained in letters dated the llth 
January, 1892, from the Corporation to Messrs. Baring 
Bros. & Oo., and 15th January, 1892, from Messrs. 
Baring Bros. & Oo. to che Corporation. An agreement 
dated the 3let March 1892, between the Foreign and 
Colonial Debenture Corporation, Limited, of the one 
part, and the Company ofthe other part. An egree- 
ment dated 3lst March, 1892, between John Huntley 
Thring of the one part, and the Oompany of the 
other part. : : 

The Ceylon and Oriental Investment Corporation, 
Limited,in carrying on its operationsto the present time 
bas entered into various other contracts, of the ordinary 
business nature, but which it is impossible to enumerate 
in detail. Applications for Shares will, therefore, be 
received cnly on the footing that the applicants have 
notice of such contracts, and have waived the speci- 
fication herein of the particulars of such contracts or 
any further information with regard thereto to which 
they may be entitled, whether under the 38th section 
of the Companies Acts, 1867, or otherwise. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Oompany and the above covtracts can be inspected at 
the Offices of the Solicitors to the Con pany. 

It is intended to apply for a Stock Exchange 
quotation for the Company’s Shares. 

Application should be made on the Form accompany- 
ing the Prospectus, and sent, with deposit money 
payable on spplication to the Company’s. Bankers. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be 
obtained at the office of the Company or from the 
Bankers or Solicitors. 

ScHEDULE OF EsTATES TO BE AcQuinED. 


3 bo o ,e@ 
H a. 3 BES: 
OE DE RECs 
Name of Estates. & & ® a > AS 9 
a eH m2o =i oko 
° oo fa Ss glo 
Ss 50 36D i) aA o 
if be 8 fs ey 500 
Bogahawatte nee OLS: 5 
Le Vallon ballig73, BOER: 106) - 1 O1779 3,500 
Rajatalawa +.) 283 an 83 316 3,500 
*Denegama (one- 
bat) snl 48 64 224 3,500 
Peacock Hill ve 800 650 88 388 8,500 
Keenakelle 22D nr aLOL Oc: 973 3,000 
Peradenia ae 000 eo LOd 1,100 2,50) 
*Oodewelle (one 
half) vee 158 50 179 387 2,500 
Wiltshire and } 
Hampshire an EB? ww. 245 540 2,500 
Wangie Oya i 480 Ape BYE 567 4,700 
Moralioya and Wil- 
ton we 180 noe 1 293 423 500 
Pathragalla 147 wee «= 488 585 700 
Narthapane and ; 
Deegalla LAO Nee OLO 450 300 
3,944 330 4,076 8,350 


* The figures represent the Company’s one-half share 
in these estates, 


OEYLON TEA. 


I had a talk with Mr. Boustead about tea pre- 
paration and prospects ; he does not approve of 
tea-drying at a low temperature and as regards the 
ory for ‘‘ keeping qualities’? in Ceylon tea, & great 
change has taken place because our teas now pass 
go quickly either into consumption or to the small 
distributors, having last year and this ousted China 
~~ very widely, A considerable difference in tea 
BU ae 


preparation has been effected in some cases by 
shilting a factory or at any rate withering sheds 
from a damp hollow to a breezy sunny height, 
But this refers more especially to the lowcountry, 
On the other hand I am told of very favorable 
reports on some Indian teas treated with low 
temperature drying, and I have been asked to call 
and see the report of a member of the well-known 
Mincing Lano Firm, Messrs. W. J. & H. Thompson, 
which I must do, 


FUEL FOR TEA FACTORIES: SOLIDIFIED PETROLIUM 


BLOCKS, 


I am indebted this morning to Mr. Wm. Gow 
(head of the well-known Broking Firm and tea 
planter himself), for some imoportant papers with 
striking testumony to the value of a new patent 
solidified petroleum as an efficient and useful fuel, 
Mr. Gow writes :— 

* As the supply cof a cheap end good fuel for the 

drying of tea is exercising the minds of so many 
planters, I am sending your enclosed sume particulars 
I have obtained regarding the new ‘“ Solidified Petro- 
leum biscks’ that you may bring this fuel to the 
notice of your friends in Ceylon. I am told that in 
the form of bl»cks this fuel is non-explosive and 
therefore perfectly safe in transit. 
Apart from a very large number of fayourable 
press notices, a special circular contains the at- 
tested reports on this new process and result of 
the following gentlemen :— 

Sir Edward J, Reed, &.c.B,, F.R,8.,; M.P.; G. J. Snelue, 
Esq., FR-S., 2.C.8., Bessemer Medallist, &c., past Vice- 
President Iron and Steel Institute; D, A. Sutherland, 
Hsq., £.1.C., F.c.S., London and Berlit ; Boverton Red- 
wood, Esq., F.B.8.6., FIC.,FC.8.. Technical Adviser to 
Oil Trade Section of the Lovdon Chamber of Oom- 
merce; James Dewar, Haq , F.R.S., Fullerian Professor 
of Chemistry Royal Insti:ution, Jacksonian Professor 
of Natural Experimental Philosophy, University ot 
Cambridge; Alfred Blyth, Esq., (late J. & A. Blyth, 
Engineers, Limehouse). E 
I will only quote one paragraph from Sir EB. J, 
Reid’s report dated Nov. 14th last :— 

It is not necessary, 1 presume, for me to furnish 
detailed calculations, and estimates of cost and profit, 
but 1 may observe that, even when based upon the 
present limited scale of operations, such calculations 
and estimates as I have made, show that at the present 
prices of crude petroleum and of other fuels, a very 
Jarge, I may say an enormous, margin of economy 
results in favour of the solidified petroleum in the 
production of a given amount ot heating power. Even 
this margin will be ivereased, of course, when the 
operations assume the proportions of a large manufac- 
ture. There is noreason to suppose that the price of 
crude petroleum will much increase even with a greatly 
increased demand, because new sources of supply are 
frequently being discovered. Buta very large increase 
of price might take place, and still leave the solidified 
petroleum a vast field for economical and highly pro- 
fitable extension. 

Megsrs. Snelus and Sutherland’s summary runs :— 

Summary.—We may summarize the advantages of 
this process for solidifying petroleum, by saying that 
it is rapid, extremely simple, and requires no skilled 
labour. The fuel produced can be handled in much 
the same way as other solid fuel and a very much 
greater amount of heat obtained from a given quan- 
tity. Its chief advantage over previous experiments 
in this direction, is that it does not fuse when burnt 
under the before-mentioned conditions, 

There can be no doubt from previous experiments 
with petroleum as a fuel, that in relative effective 
heating power it is immensely superior to coal. 

We wight further add that as it contains no Pyrites 
it will, therefore, unlike coal, not be liable to spon. 
taneous combustion. 

The experiments we witnessed were, of course, on 
the small scale, but we see no reason to doubt that the 
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be carried out on a large manvufecturing | Asa steam generator it is, in my opinion, far supe- 

Pale taiben further valuable experience will doubtless | rior to the best Welch coal or patent fuel made from 

be gained, coal and pitch combiaed, for the following regeons :— 

From Messrs. Dewar and Redwood’s Report, I take Furst.—The heat obtained from it is undoubtedly 

one paragraph ;— greater (as all who have burnt Petroleum will admit j 
In respect to the commercial value of a successful | than that cf coal. 


process for the manufacture of a solid Petroleum fuel 
we may point out that in any localities were ene 
uel is 
sufficiently low, such a process should admit of being 
advantageously carried out on a scale of great magni- 
The enormous extent to which in Russia, and 
in the United States, liquid feel is now employed, and 
the rapidly growing demand for this heating agent 
for use in metallurgical and other industrial cpera- 
tions as wel) as for steam raising, conclusively | demon- 
strate that the we'l-known theoretical superiority of 


cost of Petroleum in relation to that other 


tude, 


Petroleum over coal as a fuel has been eonfirmed in 
practice. 


and in meny cases,a soil Petroleum fuel which could 
he burnt in an ordinary fireplace or furnsce, wonld 
be preterable or even capable of being ueed where 
the other conld not. Moreover there are some des- 
criptions of Petroleum occurring in nature in great 
abundance which from their viscid character are not 
adapted for transport or use in a liquid state, snd if 
as we see no reason to doubt, the Ohenha)l procesg 
can be applied to such Petroleum it would be possible 
to utilise the raw material which is at present prac- 
tically unmarketable. If therefore, by the adoption 
of the procers in question a fuel capable or being 
transported in the solid form and satisfactorily burned 
in furnances and fireplaces of the usual construction 
can be economically manufactured from Petroleum 
the results should of great industrial importance, 
Having regard to the presumably enormous un- 
developed resources of petroleum in various countries, 
there does not appear at present to be any reasonable 
ground for apprehension in respect to futnre supplies, 
But, as the matter is one of such special interest 
to Ceylon Tea Factory owners, I quote the last 
i l:— 
OPE ay London, 18th Noy. 1891. 
To the Directors of the Solidified Petroleum (Pioxeer) 
QOorporation, Ltd. ae 
Gentlemen,—I have had the pleasure of examining 
at Hackney Wick the Ohenball process of converting 
crude Petroleum into a solid mass for the purpose 
of burning it in lieu of coal, and must say that the 
experiments i witnessed were of a most satisfactory 
character, more especially in cases where fuel is 
used to generate steam. It has long been known that 
by burning Petroleum a grester amount of beat and 
steam producing power can be obtained thin by burn. 
ing coal,»nd up to the present time numbers of trielg 
and experiments have been made with a@ View to introdu- 
cing this cercription of fuel, but it hes beeuw found that 
by using Petroleum in aliquid state a cerfain amount 
of oxygen has to be combined with it, and in order 
to do this the Petroleum has to be sprayed in the 
furnace by means of either a steam or compressed 
air jet, such process meaning 2 loss of coal, besides 
the necessity of having to alter the furnaces into 
which this Petroleum is sprayed to effect perfect 
D. 
ial fear system referred to, the crude 
Petroleum is mixed with a chemical compcound equal 
to about 15 percent. of its bulk. Thisis subjected 
to a moist heat equal to about 210 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which causes the solid matter to dissolve and 
amalgamate with the oil. In this state itis subjected 
to a dry heat of from 400 to 500 degrees Fabren- 
heit, and commences to solidify; when cooled it is 
in a pasty state. When in this condition it is placed 
in a press, pressed into the form of bricke, perfectly 
solid, and can be traneported and used ag desired, 
The fuel in this form when burned on an ordinary 
fire grate without any application for spraying presents 
a bright flame of intense heat without giving off any 
liquid or smell, and after it has burut until all the 
carbon contained has been consumed, it leaves little 


or no ach, 


kare, 


Liquid fuel, however, requires for i's satis- 
factory combustion the adoption o: special appliances, 


Second.—lt requires little or no stcking, as its heat 
cou es trim the surface and not from the mugs. 

Third.—There is no refuse left— (it burns itself out) 
—and coxse quently there is no clinker or ach to remove 
from the furnace bars. 

Fourth.—It bas little deteriorating ¢ffect on the fire 
and can be used in any ordinary furnace. 

I have not gone into «1 y detailed calculation as to 
the comparative cost of ‘his material and coal, but I 
am sure tbat atthe present price of crude Petroleum 
and the +mall ccst of solidifying it for; steam-genera- 
ting purpose , it would be much chesper than ccal, and 
I am of opinion that this method of solidifying Petro- 
leum for the purpose of using it as fuel completely 
overcomes the difficulties that have hitherto been ex- 
perienced in burning Petroleum in a fluid state. 

Under these circumstances there must be a great 
future for the fuel in generating steam, both for 
marine and land purposes, and from the experiments 
I have witnessed and the Observations, I have made, 
I can confidently sey that a pound of water can be 
evaporated by its u-e more cheaply than the use 
of cosl.—I um, Gentlemen, Yours faitbfully, 

ALFRED BuytTu. 


(Late J. & A. BuytH, Engineers, Limehouse. 
———_~-____ 


THE AMSTERDAM CING HONA AUCTIONS 
Amsterdam, March 31. 


At today’s auctions 2,648 packages of Java bark 
cold at an average unit of 6% cents, or equal to about 
1$4 per jb., thus showing no alteration in value upon 
the last London sales. The following prices were 
paid :—Mapufacturing berks in whole and broken quill 
and chips 9 to 63 cents (equal to 13d to 1ljd per 
lb.); ditto root 16 to 43 cents (equal to 3d to 73d per 
Ib); druggists’ barks, in quill, broken quill, and chips 
10 to 133 cents (equal to 12d to Is l1id per Ib.) ; 
ditto root 11 to 27 cents (equal to 2d to 43d per Ib.) 
The principal buyers in the order of their purchases 
were the Auerbach Quinine-works, the Brunswick 
works, and the Amsterdam factory —Chemist and 


Druggist. 
——___» 

JAPANESE PERsiImMons.—The Japanese persimmon, 
when unripe and not properly cured, is astringent 
and unpalatable; but when fully ripe, is highly 
nutritious, luscious, and of delicate favour. Mr. 
Ellwood Cooper, of Santa Barbara, Cal., gives the 
following direction for use: ‘Place on shelf or side. 
board or table for ornamentation until it becomes soft. 
It will shrink somewhat and turn a darker color; if 
it ripens properly will be uniformly soft in every 
part—must not be eaten until it is—then peel from 
the top. The skin is very thin and will leave the 
pulp readily.”—Amerrcan Groeer. 

“ CANELLA”’ NoT CINNAMON.—It may be worth 
while pointing out that the cancla spoken of in 
Mesers. Ross and Sinclair’s report on Peru is not 
cinnamon, though in most of the European 
languages the name for (eylon’s spicy bark is 
some form: of the diminutive of the Latin canna, 
a cane. What the tree referred to in the Peru 
esport is, is ehown in the following extract from 
the Treasury of Botany — 

CanuLuA.— The tree yielding Canella bark has been 
placed in_ various natural groups by different 
writers, The characters of the genus, in brief, are the 
presence of three bracts, and five sepals; no petals ; 
twenty stamens united below, and having narrow 
anthers ;  one-celled ovary, with two or three endu- 
lous evules. The tree isa native of the West Indies, 
and furnishes a pale-orange-coloured bark, with an 
aromatic odour, which is used as a tonic. The negroes 
of the West Indies use it as a spice. The plant ia 
frequently grown in botanic gardens, : 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL, AND TEA 
IN PARTICULAR. 


The thing that’s most “in general” is the weather 
and about that there’s no mistake vow, seeing that 
every afternoon a considerable water-spout ‘bursts 
over every estate upcountry. Just when we haye 
most flush and want most coolies, the weather 
steps in and stops works over and over again. But 
more than enough about the weather. 

Now about “ePipton’”! I wish we all had estates 
like ‘“‘Lipton’s” as depicted in the home papers 
recently to hand. We there see a beautiful lay of 
land, four Europeans looking after thirteen women 
plucking, two more weighing leat, and of course 
plenty more inside all the factories. This not being 
“Tipton’s” estate, I have to do the work of all that 


lot single-handed, barring, perhaps half-a-dozen or | 


so—of whom we see only one—whose work it is to 
attend to the shipping which is only just across the 
road from the factory. But it’s of little use, asking 
“if there is such an estate in Ceylon.” Lipton’s 
advertisements appeal to millons while his critics only 
find a few scores of readers. 

Like the man himself, his picture is clever and 
far-reaching. He has crowded into one picture aill 
that his tea passes through in Ceylon. He has tea 
fields among the hills, he has alot of factories on his 
several places, and he has a lot of suprintendents, 
all told; and his tea ¢s loaded into ships at Colombo, 
and there are still some elephants in Ceylon, 
Clever man! 

Now, thanks to “‘L, D.,” this oracle has spoken, and 
has written a letter whichi defies adverse criticism. 
Our brother planter Lipton is a clever man, with such 
a load of business that I wonder he can find time 
to. sleep. Whathis head “counting-house’’ will he 
like when he has opened retail shops all over Am¢rica 
“from the Atlantic to the Pacific’? cannot be very 
easily imagined. I think he must bea good friend 
to Ceylon, while Ceylon continues to produce 60 
er cent of coarse rubbish called Pekoe Souchong, 

ongou, Red Leaf and Dust. Somebody must absorb 
this stuff so long as all Ceylon is mad enough to 
flood the market withit. But how much of our good tea 
does Mr. Lipton meddle with ? Let his advertisements 
‘answer this question. Here are his selling prices :— 

Everywhere :—India and China Blend 1/° alb. 

Ceylon, India and China idea apes 
Ceylon and India 1/7 a, 
“No HicHer Prics.”’ 
“No higher price” for what he declares is ‘ the 
finest tea the world can produce,” and he adds “ these 
are planters’ prices ”’ !! 
ow what do we learn from, and what do we 
suffer from, these world-wide advertisements ? ‘Take 
his highest-priced tea, that at 1/7 per pound to 
the consumer. We know that upon this tea he pays 
duty 4d a lb. 
His outgoings for advertisements 
and all other expenses must, I 
should say, amount to quite 4d 


more ; 4d. ,, and 
if he is satisfied with a profit of Od aan. 

this runs it up. to 10d 

leaving only a balance of 9d 

as the price paid by him for the ‘ finest 1/7, 


tea Ceylon produces,” and for which the planter in 


Ceylon receives 74d !!—his own price, according to 
Lipton. My figures for his outgoings, and profit are 


haphazard, I know; but seeing that other retail tea 
men look for and take 6d a Ib. profit, they can’t 
be far wrong. 

Is not Lipton, therefore, the greatest enemy the 
Ceylon planter has? Great in proportion as his 
influence is world-wide? fe posing before the whole 
world as a Ceylon planter,-assures all the consumers 
in the world that the planter’s price for the best 
tea the world produces is 1/7, free to their doors, 
thuough retail dealers. Now we planters in Ueylon 
—who are not also advertising retail tea-dealers—know 
that if we get only a fair profit of 2d a Ib. on our 
finest tea no consumer could buy it anywhere under 
2/7, even if the retailer did not stick on more, 
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Owing to over-production all retailers are now getting 
thei profits out of the planter, instead of legitimately 
out of the consumer. Well, every man for himself 
as so, small blame to Lipton as a retail tea man, 
but bad luck to him as a planter for the bad turn 
he does us in the world. 

But, after all, who gives him the opportunity which 
he is wise enough to seize? Who but the Ceylon 
planters themselves? Eivery ounce of rubbishy tea 
we send into consumption displaces the same amount 
of what ought to be good tea People drink their 
cep of tea as they want it. If good, they are satis- 
fied and pleased; if bad, they evince disgust, but. it 
has served its turn. No tea ought to be procurable 
under 2s a lb. to the consumer. But, the fact is, our 
over-production of ‘‘pekoe souchong”’ is killing us. 
And what is the secret of our flooding the world 
with this grade of tea? Perhaps I had better whis- 
per the answer to this questicn, or keep it to myself, 
seeing the hornets’ nests I shall disturb. But 
bah! who cares? Whence comes our pekoe souchong 
but from the indigenous and high-class hybrid jat? 
Isn’t that tree a beauty? Doesn't it flush ? Well, 
it does, with a vengeance! If you don’t look out 
and get sharp round--coolies or no coolies, weather, 
or no weather—its ‘‘tips’’ will be half opened and 
the other half bangy; its pekoe leayes a couple of 
inches long and its pekoe souchong leayes as big as 
your hand! Compare it with the smaller hardy 
hybrid and semi- China, tree in another field, or not 
unfrequently growing next to it, producing the very 
tea we most want, but neglected by the pluckers, be- 
cause the high-class pekoe souchong leaves of the 
splendid indigenous is, so much easier to pluck and 
weighs so much more! I will return,to this subject, 

Broken PEKOE, 
—----- 


THE PERUVIAN CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 
REPORT ON LAND IN PERU SUITABLE. FOR 
AGRICULTURE. 


BY ALEXANDER ROSS AND ARTHUR SINCLAIR. 


To the Directors of the Peruvian Corporation, Limited. 

Gentlemen,—In the month of May, 1891 we under- 
took, at your request, a mission to Peru for the 
purpose of selecting and reporting upon land suitable 
for agriculture, but with more especial reference to 
its fitness for tropical products. 

In fulfilment of this mission we left England in 
the same month of May, arriving in Peru at the 
latter end of June; and, after a sojourn extending 
to December, 1891, we returned to England in 
January, 1892. 

We now have the pleasure to submit to you, in 
the following report, the result of our special ex- 
plorations, our observations with reference to the 
adaptability of the country as a field for the invest- 
ment of capital, and the opinions we have formed 
in regard to the extremely interesting and beautiful 
country we have: visited. 

We propose, in making our report, to deal with 
the subject under the following heads, viz :— 

. Climate. 
2. Soil. 
3. Vegetation. 
4. Routes taken, with short description of the 
country passed. through. 
5. Locality and extent of land selected. 
6. Planting, past and present. 
7. Transport and outlet. 
8. Labour. 
9. Peru asa field for Colonization. 
CLIMATE. 

The climate of Peru may be safely said to be 
unique, and whether we regard its influence on vege- 
tation or on human. health, it is alike remarkable; 
tropical, yet temperate; variable, yet equable. The 
influence of the Pacific (Polar) currents on the one 
hand, and the cool air from the Cordilleras on 
the other hand, are sufficient to account for this; 
while the comparative dryness of the atmosphere 
tends to abundant fruitfulness in the yegetable king- 
dom, and sufficiently accounts forthe marked absence 
of malarial feyer amongst the native inhabitants, 
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On the coast, where there may be said to be 
literally no rainfall, the temperature is lower than 
that of any country, in the same latitude, we have 
ever visited: and yet there is an absence of the 
chilling evening breezes so disagreable in Australia 
—so deadly in India. 

The temperature during our stay of several weeks on 
the coast—in July and October—rarely varied more 
than 4deg. inthe 24 hours, viz., 68deg. to 72 deg. 

At a medium altitude of say 10,000 feet above 
sea level the difference between day and night 
temperature is of course greater, the thermometer 
ranging from 70 deg. to 75 deg. during the day and sink- 
ing to 50deg. at night. Still, there is a crispness 
in the air which renders the climate peculiarly in- 
vigorating, and the robust health of the native Chola 
amply testifies to its. salubrity. 

On the upper tributaries of the Amazon we ap- 
proach a more humid and truly tropical climate, 
still, however, with a general immunity from malaria. 
Moreover, that insect pest, the mosquite—which Pro- 
vidence seems to send as a warning to indicate danger 
is very rarely met with; while the land leech so 
troublesome in India, is never seen here. 

The rainfall in the great Montana districts seems 
ample for all purposes. The nature of the 
vegetation sufficiently indicates this, though neither 
here nor elsewhere in Peru has ever any record been 
kept of the actual amount of rainfall, nor as far as 
we can ascertain, has such a thing as a rain-gauge 
ever been introduced into the country. The tem- 
perature of the Perené Valley is very much the 
same as that of Kandy, the central capital of Ceylon, 
viz., 70° to 85°. The climate, however, is evidently 
much healthier, and much less windy. No bare brown 
ridges here indicate the drift of monsoons. Every 
mountain side is uniformly clothed in majestic trees, 
above and below all being strikingly calm and silent. 

SOIL. 

It need scarcely be said that there is a very great 
variety of soil in Peru, where the geological character- 
istics are so exceptionally varied; and, as_ soils 

artake of the nature of the rocks from the 
Hesuiipocition of which they originate, it may 
readily be inferred that, in a country so rich in 
those. minerals which form a peculiarly valuable 
food for plants, the soil is largely impregnated with 
substances which have a most marked and beneficial 
effect upon the vegetation. : 

The prevailing character of the soil on the Montana 
is a deep rich loam, naturally so rich in humus that all 
that is required is the simplest tillage. Even on the 
coast where all appears to be driven sand, cultivation 
seems at once to change its appearance and character, 
and no manuring is ever dreamed of. 

On the steep mountain slopes, where, up to 12,000 
feet, the ancient ‘‘ Inca” terraces are still to be seen, 
and where the industrious and healthy ‘“Chola”’ still 

ows his splendid wheat, barley and potatoes, the soil 
ismarvellously rich anddeep. Six to eight feet of dark 
mould may frequently be seen on a bed of conglome- 
rate, and again a stratum of dark vegetable soil below. 

On the great “ Pajonals”—corresponding to our 
“ Patnas ” in Ceylon—where the forest abruptly ceases 
and a treeless sward of rather poor grass supervenes, the 
soil is a stiff infertile clay. These Pajonals occasionally 
crop out in the great sea of forest, the extent varying 
from a few-hundred to a thousand acres; and if they do 
not enhance the intrinsic value of the land, they do add 
much to the natural beauty of the scenery. The soil of 
these forest lands is generally speaking, all that could 
be desired for the tropical products at present most 
in demand, such as:—Coffee, cocoa, coca, coconut, 
nutmegs, pepper, cinchona, cinnamon, cardamoms, 
rice, rubber, sugar cane, sago, tea, tobacco, vanilla, &c. 
And speaking more paren of what we baye 
specially examined in the valleys of Paucartambo and 
Perené, for a distance of from 50 to 60 miles, the 
nature of the soilis not only unquestionably suitable, 
but is specially well adapted, for the permanent pro- 
duction of any or all of the products above enumerated. 

VEGETATION. 

In writing of the vegetation of a country, where the 
luxuriance is such that Nature in sheer wantonness 
seems to run riot, it is difficult to keep within the usual 
bounds of on official Report. 


_ There are perhaps few countries where first impres- 
sions prove more at fault that in Peru. 

Few who sail along the coast could imagine the 
luxuriance of the Valleys of Chiclayo, Chicama, 
Cartavio, Chimbote, or the Rimac. Few who 
travel by the Central Railway, and look upon the 
apparently bare brown hills, cculd conceive the 
cereal and floral wealth which clothes and adorns 
them. We were particularly struck with this in climb- 
ing a few thousand feet above the Matucana Station, 
where the hills look so bleak in the distance, yet, 
where nearly all the most prized flowers of our British 
gardens cover the rugged ground in their native pro- 
fusion. 

And these modest little plants have their uses 
beyond the mere gratification of the florist and bota- 
nist.. In an economic sense their presence sufficiently 
indicate where other products, more valuable com- 
mercially, might also best be grown. At the same 
time they indicate the altitude more correctly than 
some of our Aneroids. The Ageratum, for instance, 
so formidable an enemy to us when coffee was at its 
best in Ceylon, serves here to show a soil suitable 
for “the fragrant berry,” though the locality may not 
in other respects be convenient. Acres of luxuriant 
Heliotrope scent the air, testifying that—though at a 
height of over 8,000 feet—we are still safe from frost. 
The more hardy Calceolarias come next, and with 
the curious Cuphea, the red and the blue Salvia 
flourish up to 10,000 feet. After these the chief re- 
pacsenialine is the biue Lupine, beds of which may 
pe seen coyering thousands of acres up to 12,000 or 
13,000 feet, leaving a few Sedums, Anemones and 
Dandelions, to dispute the limit of 16,000 feet with 
the snow. 

From 8,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level, wheat, 
barley and potatces grow to great perfection, while 
the oat is a wild weed, giving, when ripe, a 
yellow tinge to whole mountain ranges where the 
feet of man never tread. 

The cultivation, such as it is here, is labcrious 
enough, and is hardly suited to cur European ideas 
of husbandry. To scramble over the miles of pre- 
cipitous paths leading to these terraced fields of a 
few yards in breadth seems a day’s work in itself ; 
but the merest scratch in the shape of ploughing is 
sufficient, and such is the richness of the soil that 
no manuring is ever necessary to grow heavy crops 
of grain and excellent pctatoes, oca (oxalis), &c. 
Europe has already been i: <cbted to Peru for many 
valuable acquisitions to the field and garden, and 
there is still to be introduced a potato, unquesticnably 
superior as afood to anything of the kind now grown 
in Britain. 

From 12,000 to 14,000 feet altitude barley continues 
to grow luxuriantly, but ceases to mature its grain. 

The Alfalfa as it is here called, grown so ex- 
tensively from the coast up to and over 10,000. feet, 
is really anative of England. The Lucerne (Medicago 


Sativa), so well known to our forefathers, has here 


in Peru become the most productive and nutritious 
of all fodders for cattle. On the mountain 
plateau, which extends for hundreds of miles, the 
rains seem somewhat fitful and uncertain, but not 
more sc than in most parts of Australia; and it is 
curious to note how kindly Australian trees, chiefly 
the Eucalypti, take to this climate, growing with great 
luxuriance wherever planted. Amongst the rest of the 
somewhat scanty vegetation here, we observed the 
Elder, and by the watercourses the Alder, both natives 
of Britain. Again, amongst the native trees a very 
beautiful and useful evergreen willow (Salix Humboldt- 
nc) abounds, a tree that would be a great acquisi- 
tion to Ceylon, North Burma, India, &c. We will 
now bass over these rather grassy !ands, on the eastern 
side of the Cordilleras (upon which llamas, alpacas, 
vicufiasand sheep seem to find ample pasturage), and 
after a journey of about 60 miles N.E. from Tarma, 
plunge at once into the primeval forest, at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet. 

The first thing that struck us was the marvellous 
variety of the gigantic trees. In most other countries 
large groups of thesame family are found growing up 
together ; such as Pines in North America, Gums in 
Australia, &. Here diversityis the rule, and seldom 
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do we find two of the same kind growing in company, 
—nature delightingrather in variety and contrasts,— 
one trec upright as an Areca palm, another sloping overa 
chasm ; one with bark smooth as ivory, the next prickly 
as ‘‘ Acacia horrida.” Exceptions there are, and one 
might be seen on most river banks, viz., the Balso wood 
(Ochroma piscatoria), as if providently placed there for 
the natives, who invariably use its remarkably light 
wood for their rafts. The Ochroma has a cotton-like 
fruit which might be used for stuffing beds, wc. 

The graceful ivory palm (Phytelephas), may also he 
seen in small groups, indicating the very richest 
spots of soil. Near to this may be found a solitary 
Cacao (Theobroma) 30 to 40 inches in circumference, 
and rising to the mature height of 50 feet. Coffee 
of course is not found wild here, but at intervals we 
came upon gigantic specimens of the Cinchona, both 
Calisaya and Succirubra, 6 feet in circumference. 
The Walnut of Perwis frequently seen in the Perené 
Valley, growing to a height of 60 to 70 feet. Satin- 
wood there is also, but not the Satinwood of Ceylon 
(Chloroxylon); for though the wood looks similar, the 
family (Zbenacea) is in no way telated to our Ceylon 
tree. he indigenous Coca as an undergrowth we 
rarely came across, except in semi-cultivated patches. 
Gigantic cottons, the Screw Pine (Carludovica) from 
which the famous Panama hat is made, the grand 
searlet flowering Hrythrina, and another tall and 
brilliant yellow flowering tree—probably the Laburnum 
of Peru—add much to the beauty of the scene. 
Many other leguminous plants we also noted, parti- 
cularly Calliandra and Clitoria. 

Innumerable Orchids, mosses and ferns sufficiently 
indicated the humid nature of the climate and fully 
satisfied us as to the rainfall. 

Probably the chief distinguishing feature in Peruvian 
vegetation is that it is an essentially flowering and 
fruit-bearing vegetation, rather than the excessive 
leaf-producing which so distinguishes the luxuriant 
greenery on theIsland of Ceylon. Pern undoubtedly 
possesses a richer soil and a climate more fayour- 
able to fruit bearing; while, compared with the 
massiveness and grandeur of the Trans-Andean forest 
monarchs, the jungles of Ceylon are somewhat dimi- 
nutive. A few plants we missed; the beautiful and 
useful yellow Bamboo is not there, nor are the Palmyra, 
Talipot and Coconut Palms. The Jak and Breadfruit 
trees might also be introduced with great advantage. 
The cultivated grasses of the Hast, the Guinea and 
Mauritius grass,are here already, but as a nutritious 
fodder they cannot be compared with the ‘“ Alfalfa ”’ 
(Lucerne). Of the leaf products, perhaps none are 
destined to become more important than the Coca 
(Erythroxylon), which is bound to increase in value 
commercially as its undoubted virtues become better 
known. The land we have specially selected on 
the Perené, as hereafter shown, may be said to 
be the native home of this invaluable plant, and as 
we doubtif it can be grown in any other part of the 
world with equal success we would strongly recommend 
its being planted out on an extensive scale to meet 
the growing demand. 

The various kinds of Rubber found here might also 
be cultivated, or rather planted out, on a Jarge scale 
with much profit and at little cost. 


ROUTES TAKEN, WITH SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE 
COUNTRY PASSED THROUGH. 

Having thus indicated the nature of the climate, 
soil, and vegetation of the country we visited, it may 
be of some interest, before dealing specifically with the 
land selected, tostate shortly theroutes taken in our 
search afterland suitable forthe purposes of tropical 
agriculture, and, as briefly, to desoribe the main 
features of the distriots we passed throngh. 

The western slopes of the Audean range 
extend,in the valley of the Rimac, from Oallao, the 
port of our arrival, to Chicla, the temporary terminus 
of the Central railway. 

The altitude of Chicla, at which the approximate 
limit of cultivation is reached, is 12,215 feet above 
sea love). 

From the sea tho valley is wide and flat, but it 
barrows beyond Lima, and becomes steeper and some- 
whatrugged near Chosica, when the bills lose upon 


the plain. The valley is highly cultivated between 
Lima and Chosica, and at Chosica tillage of the 
terraces, at the base of and a'ong the mountain slop >a, 
begins. 

After leaving Chicla, beyond Casapalea, the Cor- 
dillera is encountered and crossed. The Country— 
especially the first twelve or fifteen miles—is wild 
and rugged, producing on the slopes and in the valleys 
only the shortest grass, afiording but scanty food for 
the llamas and doxkeys proceeding to and returning 
from Chicla and the railway, with ores, produce and 
n erchandise. 

From the summit, near Galera, the country be- 
comes more undulating, and, as Pucara and Pacha- 
chaca are reached, it is more suited for grazing. Be- 
tween Pachachaca and Oroya lies a fine grazing 
Country, along which sheep in large numbers every- 
where find abundant pasturace. 

Oroys, a hamlet consisting of an hotel or hostelry 
anda few huts, is at the point where, by a wire 
suspension bridge, the bridle road leading to 
Tarma, Jauja, &c., crosses the Oroya river. Thence 
about a mile and a-half out, the roads to these 
towns diverge—for Tarma to the left, and for Jauja, 
Huancayo, &e., to theright. The former road ascends 
abruptly to over 16,000 feet and, crossing the Cordillera, 
descends towards T'arma by a rough and steep path 
leading through populous and _ thriving villages. 
Near that town the valley widens and becomes a 
scene of busy agricultural industry. The road to 
Jauja continues through bold, undulating, grazing 
country, ranging from 12,000 to 15,000 feet altitude, 
till, from near Acola, the whole area appears terraced 
and cultivated, the soil being everywhere exceedingly 
rich and friable. 

Tarma is a town of importance, having a popula- 
tion of about 6,000, engaged chiefly in trading. 
There are good hotels and schools, and a weekly 
market, to which the produce of the surrounding 
country is brought. It is the centre of a considerable 
agricultural district, comprising a great portion of the 
terraces and slopes of the surrounding hills; and 
from it roads lead to Jauja, Cerro de Pasco, Chan- 
chamayo and other places. 

The country along the above route is mountainous 
and the slopes are steep, but where possible they 
are terraced and cultivated. A few miles below Palea, 
however, agriculture ceases, and the old bridle 
road—for which a fine new road at a gradient 
of 1 in 20, and about 9 feet wide is being 
eubstituted—trends along the shoulder of & precipi. 
tous gorge, through which the Chanchamayo river, 
in a eeries of tumbling rapids, finds a tortuous course, 

Huacapestana, an hostelry, and Pande AzuGar, near 
the upper limit of tropical vegetation, are on the river 
bank, in a deep and narrow ravine.. From the latter 
place to Chalwapuku and Naranjal, (the commence- 
ment of the Chanchamayo Valley, where we first saw 
the cultivation of sugar-cane) the hills recede towards 
Port San Ramon—near to which the road to Vitoo 
turns off to the right. The mountains close in again 
nesrand beyond La Merced, a thriving village, having 
two hotels, some good shops and stores, and situated 
in the centre of a sugar-cane and coffee growing 
district, the cultivated portion of which is now confined 
chiefly to the river banks, 

The valley is limited in area, and is bounded on all 
sides, especially on the soutb, by high and somewhat 
precipitous hillsand ranges. 

From the Rio Blanco, near the eastern boundary of 
Chanchamayo, the road trends slong the left 
bank of the Chanchamayo River to its junction 
at Port Wertheman with the Rio Paucartambo. 
The whole country along this road, excepting two or 
three small ‘‘chacras,” or gardens belonging to natives, 
is uncle:red; but on the right bank of the Ohanoch- 
amayo, which is rocky and bare, there is forest only 
at the base of the hills, 

From Port Wertheman, where thore is a fine flat 
of limited extent, to San Luis de Schuaro, is a continu. 
ation of country as above described. Opposite the 
latter place, which consists of a convent and a few 
huts, begins the western boundary of the lands se. 
leoted by us along the yalley of the Rio Perend, 
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These landsrangivg in altitude from 6,000 feet to 
under 1,000 feet above sea level, are deneely wooded, 
save where broken by pajopals (grassy areas), and 
abound io valuable and magnificent timber trecs. The 
lay is chicfly undulating, though here and there pre- 
cipitous, but it is also in parts flat and e:.sy of irrigation. 

The Rio Perezé which intersects longitudinally car 
selection, is a large river into which from north and 
south streams of some volume flow. Tho land sel- 
ected extends to 20 kilometres, or 125 miles, north 
and south of the river and from Port VW ertheman 
eastward to the terminus of navigation near tbe 
confluence cf the Pereré with the Ene, with a Jike 
distance on both shores of the Ene from its mouth 
for a distaace of 20 kilometres ascending. Port 
Wertheman is situated at the confluence of the Rio 
Paucartambo with the Chanchamayo, where these 
rivers become the Rio Perené. 

The road from Tarma to Cerro de Pasco is the 
same, for six miles, as the route from arma to 
Chanchamayo. At Acobamba it turns to the left or 
north through an easy lying and fertile valley of no 
great breadth. Near Cacas steep ascents—first 
through a rocky and precipitous gorge, and then over 
the Puno—have to be surmounted. 

From the summit the country opens out into a 
flat grazing plain of great extent, with some undula- 
tions at the far end, reaching Cerro de Pasco, 
through Junin and Carhuamayo, whence via Ninacaca 
axoad branches off towards Huancabamba and Pozuzo. 

Cerro de Pasco, the centre of a great silver mining 
industry, is cold and bleak. It is situated on alow 
terrace. on the shoulder of a high slope of the 
Cordillera, and is partly surrounded on the east and 
north by rocky mountain ranges. The road towards 
Huanuco, after crossing for a short distance the 
plain in which are the silver mines, leads past the 
source of the Rio Huallaga, down a steep, wild, 
rugged gorge, and thence through more undulating 
and richly cultivated ground to Huarriaca, where 
there is a comiortable hostelry. 

From the latter place to Ambo, after hugging 
the river, the road is carried along the face of a 
series of precipitous mountains, Cown to the Huallsga, 
hundreds of feet below. Before reaching Ambo we 
raw the first coffee field. 

Huanuco is reacned from Ambo by a flat wide 
road, which, at its northern end, runs through a fine 
avenue of Hucalyptiand other stately trees, and the 
route of which lies near totke Huallaga, intersecting 
a richly cultivated valley. The hills on cither side 
are bare and dry, theonly growth visible being large 
Cacti. All cultivation is carried on by meens of 
irrigation. Rain falls on'y at periods during therainy 
serson, from November to May. There are no forest 
trees, nor is there any forest nearer to, Huanuco than 
15 leagues or 45 miles. 

Returning via Cerrode Pasco, the road leads through 
the Pampa of Junin towards snd arouni the lake 
of that name. The Pampa is very extensive and. 


the lake is a magnificent sheet fof water. Around 
the Jake graze herbe of cattle and sheep, and 
there are mapy kinds of water-fowl. The rosd 


via Incapilee aud San Blas pesees through a great 
extent of Puna, at varying altitudes, to Banios, 
where sre hot springs and an hostlery. The latter 
place is situated in a fine grazing country, and 
clore to strepms about which their is an abundance 
of wild ducke, gecse and other wild fowl). 

The plain connecting Javja with Huancayo is 
30 to 40 miles long, by about ten in breadth, in- 
cluding the raised tableland on the west. From 
Huarripampa the Oroya river intersects the plein, 
which it, in parts, overflows. Numerous towns and 
villages are sifuated {broughout the velley, which 
porsesses rich and fertile coi), an excellent climate 
avd en abundant population. Jeuja, Concepcion, and 
Huancoyo are towns of some eizo ard importarce, 
pnd sre the centres of corsiderable trace as well as 
the rerort of invalids suffering fiom pulmcrary com- 
plaints. At all thece towns thre are gcod hoteles. 
Nearly half-way between Jauja and Hvancayo, and 
situated at the foot of the steep hills up and over 
which leads the rord to Oomas and Andamarca, is 
the Convent of Ocopp, the chief seat of the Fraucie- 
¢ien brotherhood, 


Sn 

The read to Comas ascends to 15.000 feet above 
sea level, at which altitude, down tu 12,000 feet, the 
greater portion of it lies. Comss is a smali town or 
village situated cn a saddle between two deep valleys. 
Agriculture is the only pursuit of the inhabitants 
who till their ground entirely by mcans of wooden 
impiements of very primitive construction, The 
country is exceediigly rough avd wild, and is 
bare of anything but grass. It is escentially 6 
grazing country where rob too high; but for 
the wost part it is cold and bl ak, with herdly 
a sheltér or the posstbi'ity of procuring tood’ for man 
or beat. 

Matapa, a small village at 8,100 feet, and Andamarea, 
likewise of sm=]] cxtent, at 8,500 feet altitude, situated 
about two miles apart, ih a deep recers amoug pre- 
cipitous mourtains, Neither these villages nor the 
country around bave any attractions excepting the wild 
grauceur of the rocky and snow-clad ranges—through 
which. the bridle tre threacs its way—and their utter 
icolation ard roma». tic surroundings. 

LOCALITY AND EXTENT OF LAND SELECTED. 

The best available land within easy distance of the 
Oroya Railway, :\< suilable for Ccffee, Cacao and 
other tropical pro ucte, we found to be in the Perené 
Valley, about lat 11 S., lorg. 75 W., altitude from 
4,300 down to 1,050 feet above sca level. The area 
might be indefinitely extended from Pangoa on the 
eve sice, to Peznzo on the other; bat taking only 
20 ki'ometies on each side of the River Perené— 
traversed by us for 40 miles—we hsye about 14 
million acres of almost unbr:ken forest, of inexhaus- 
lible fertility, end ell, as far as we could judge, 
admirably adapted for the euccessful cultivation 
of every known tropical product. it seems but a 
small patch from the vast rserses of this country; 
yet it is espable of producing mcre coffce than the 
whole Eastern world at present supplies; and it 
will be remembered that when Ocylon was the third 
coffee producing ccuntry, it had only 200,000 acres 
in cultivation, or about one-sixth of the extent selected 
in the Perené Valley. 

Specifically our examination of the land commenced 
where the “‘Hneno’’ rivulet falls into: the Pereré. The 
altitude is 1,900 feet, and the rainfall is evidently 
emple. The land, rising from the river ontke north 
side, is somewhat steep, but with its rich opcn subk- 
toil is specially well adapted for ecffee; and a few 
thousand acres might be plartcd here at an altitude 
of from 1,900 feet at the river upto 3,500 or 4,000 
feet on tke ridge. Immediately opposite—on the 
south side of the river—there are a few buneéred 
acres of rich flat land, suitable for any tropical pro- 
duct; but here, as a rule, the north side is decidedly 
the best. Pursuing ovr journey downwards—the 
river being at all times quite xvevigable—we 
were greatly delighted with the ever-changing 
yet always enchanting scenery, the rich but 
not over-dense, undergrowth, the gigantic trees, 
covered and festooned with creepers and parasites, all 
indicating a forcing climate and virgin soil of amazing 
fertility. About three miles downwards we stopped 
to examine a salt spring, evidently indicating a selt 
mine at no great distance. From the fifth to the 
sixth mile a_grassy ridge or “ pajoval” rises up to 
about 4,000 fect, in extent probably about 500 acres 
—a gcod point frem which to view the surrounding 
forest—while on the south side of the river there are 
humerous patches of similar grassy Jand. Beyond 
this there is o vast unbroken tract of the richest 
forest, from which occational rivulets fall into the 
Perené, P 

The Jargest tributaries received by the Perené come 
from the south side. “The Pichana,’’ about 16 miles 
from ovr sterting point, is a permanent streem of 
copsidcrable voinme, cenfficient as a motive power for 
eby ordirary purpose for which it may be required, 
while about 20 miles ferther down, the “ Ipuki,” about 
equal to the Tweed in yoiume, adds palpably to the 
ceptb and force of the Pere: é, From the 15th to 
the 20th mile there is o large tract of flat alluvia 
jand on the north side cf the river, probably extend 
ing to 1,600 or 2,000 acres, admirably adapted for 
rice culture, for sugar cane, cacao, or for nurseries 
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of coffee and cacao; and when planting is decided 
upon this will probably form the first sceno of ope- 
vations, From this point onwards to ‘‘ the Cascades ” 
the current of the river averages about four miles pcr 
hour, On either sice the forest increases in, density 
and continues equally fit to produce inexhaustible sup- 
plies of cocoa, coffee canela andrubber.. Mavy of the gum 
trees suches Acacia Arabica—the produce of which, is 
becoming so scarc e—would also. find here a congenial 
home, Our balsas (refts) now began to. glide. more 
rapidly onwards; indeed, we came.upon the Caecades 
—more properly rapids—rather unexpectedly, and had 
suddenly to cxil a belt, which we effected with come 
difficulty. None cf our so-called. -guides having, ever 
been here befure, they were as much taken by, surprise 
as ourselves. 

Our aneroids registered 1,050 feet above. sea. level, 


- and tbe distance from the mouth fo the Eneno, from 


which we started, we estimated tobe about. 40 miles, 
All around these rapids we found the s lend forest to 
partake much of the same characteristics.as for the 
Jast ten miles, only that now both. sides of, the river 
seemed to be equally good. 

Perhaps the one great advantage. possessed by this 
land in the Perene Valley is the fact that it Jies within 
reasonable dis!ence of either outlet. Obhanchamayo, 
Vitoe, oc Huavecayo, may be conveniently situated 
for the Oroya rzilway, but in the case of a temporary 
breakdown would be comparatively helpless. Land 
nearer to the Ucayali, onthe other hand, would ‘not for 
many years to come participate in the undoubiel ad- 
vanteges of railway communication and if planting is to 
be donecn a Jarge seale—es, if done at all, it ought to 
be—the question of # doubie ontlet ought to ke seriously 
weighed. Hitherto thie, the greatest reserve in the 
world, has been merely sending samples of its indi- 
genous products. It is now high time that planting 
enterprise should be undertaken methodically, and on 
purely commercial principles. 

PLANTING, PAST AND PRES®NT. 

If ove is to judge from the prine‘pal planting dis- 
trict-Oharchanisyo—there hes reslly ever at any 
time, been the remotest approach to methodical Coffee 
planting in Peru, The lanu. a mere friuge along the 
river side, had been selected without much discrimi- 
nation, rome 20 years ago. and planted in: the first 
place with indigo, which grew well, and is still a 
thriving weed; but tho proprietors not baving taken 
the preeantion to procure managers acquainted with 
the preparation of the article, the enterprise collapsed. 

Coffees was next tried under similar conditions, 
and the plants seem to have thriven as they 
celdom {hrive in the Hast, even with greater care; 
but ipesmeuh as the bean was not prepared ina way 
suited for the Huropean marketa, and the local prices 
were not sufficient to repay production and trans- 
port, this too had to be abandoned, Only a few 
scattered patches now remain, sufficient, however, to 
show the capabilities of the coil and climate. The 
crop we saw on many of these uncultivated trees 
would not be estimated by any competent coffee 
planier at leas than 20 cwts. per acre. Andyet tho 
export from the whole district is insignific nt—vari- 
ously estimated as from 1,500 ewts. to 2,000 «wts.— 
a qnantity which might be produced by 200 acres 
properly cultivated. 

Sugir-cano new absorbs the attention of the 
plinter hore, although not an cunce of sugar is 
manufactured, the local demand for rum _ being 
such as to exceed the present possibilities of 
supply. It may be conceded, that no _ previous 
venture ever paid the Chanchamayo planters so 
well; but the effect of the product upon the 
natives may well be imagined, and can soarcely 
fail to be disastrous upon the local labour supply. 

The district of Zuanueo—so famous for the quality 
of its coffee ~was a disappointment to us, the extant 
under this crop being quite insignificant; and all the 
land around the township was said to be in private 
hands. On some of the principal haciendas, the 
extent in coffee is only from 2 to 3 acres, which, 
though bearing enormous crops, giyes a total export 
of under 1,500 ewt. Unlike Chanchmayo, eyery plant 
has to be inrigated here; and it may be remarked 
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that, with irrigation, coffee could be grown almost 


‘anywhere in Peru, under.7,500 feet of altitude. In 


“the neighbourhood of Lima, for instance, we have 


seen coffee growing, with no particular care but 
with a sufficient supply of water, bearing as heavily 
and looking as healthy as the best we ever saw any 
where, and some of the finest samples we have seen 
came from the west side of the Andes, about 100 
miles north-east of Salaverry. 

The Sugar Estates on the coast, particularly in the 
valleys of Chicama and Chiclayo are exceedingly well 
cultivated, and even at recent low prices leave an 
ample marking of profit. Some admirably managed 
properties we have the best authority for stating, 
yielded an annual net profit of over £20,000: during 
the past three years; and this grand industry might 
be extended indefinitely for hundreds of miles along 
the seaboard of Peru. 

; TRANSPORT AND OUTLET. 

The mean; of transport trom the lands allotted to 
the Corporation are in course of being mado easy ; 
and though objection may be taken to the cost of 
transport as compared with that prevailing elsewhere, 
the difference need he no barrier tu a clogo and guc- 
cessful competition with beter known countriee, whose 
interests it may aff-ct, 

Apart from this, Peru offers the advantage of a large 
local demand certain to increase, proximity to North 
and South American centres of trade, and facilities 
of transport thither;ard there are in addition the 
usual EHuropesn and Asiatic markets, to which vessels 
¢ ading to there mark+ts would neceisarily carry ite 
products, 

Whatever may be the requiremevts of the Perené 
Valley in future years, when transport will be 
necessary for millions of cwts. annnally, there can 
be no donbt that for present purposes a light rail- 
way to Oroya would be most suitable, though for 
future exigeucies it would only be courting misfortune 
to have such an important district confined to one 
ou'let 

The cost of extending the railway would be com- 
paratively Jittle; the present roal from Tarma to 
Cranch:msyo might be largely utilized for the 
purpose, and from ‘thenee, through an undulating 
country with abundance of timber, 30 miles of: rail 
would not be a serious undertaking. Tbe railway 
would slso tap such Jabour supplies as the couvtry 
affords. 

The other, cr alternative outlet, via the Amazon, 
mi.ht be effectually secured by blsstng the rocks 
in the rapids cr cutting around them a road, the 
highest estimate of which does not exceed a length 
of 12 miles. With these two ontlets the district 
would only be sufficiently supplied ; for while it would 
be exceedingly inconvenient tc be cut off from the 
eapitsl of the country and the means of drawing 
supplies from the Pacific side, it would at the same 
‘ime be hazardous to be entirely dependent upen one 
thread of railway. 

At present, rates of transport by means of 
peck animals are probibitory: But with the ex- 
tension of the railway to Oroya within a few 
months, the speedy completion of the road from 
Tarma to Chanchamayo, and the substitution-of roads 
at easy gradients for those now used _ between 
Oroya and Tarma (a distance of about 20 miies), La 
Merced and Port Wertheman (about 12 miles), all 
what we indicate can be accomplished. 

LABOUR. 

Of the gratest importance to the future of Peru is 
the speedy, ample and successful introduction of 
labour from ditant countries. 

The Chola inhabitants of the hills, and the mixed 
Indians of the towns and villages, who with the 
Chinese on the coast haciendas, at present con- 
stitute the supply, are insufficient of the wants which 
any extension of-agricultural industry would create. 
The former, living as they do within reach of their 
homes, cannot be depended upon for the efficient 
and economical working of plantations. Advances are 
made to them, amounting to their pay for periods 
of three months. ‘These advances they work off after 
which they are free to, and often do, leave for 
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their villages. Frequently the engagment is renewed 
with advauces, to be worked off as before. No ByS- 
tem of agriculture, more especially tropical agricuiture 
can be carried on successfully if dependant for ita 
labour upon a supply so fitful and so ecanty. It is of 
importance, therefore, to introduce a class of emigrante 
who would have neither the desire to leave, nor the 
means of leaving, their employment, excepting at 
fixed periods of some duration and under definite 
engagements. On the coast there are still numbers of 
Ohinese emigrants whose engagements date back many 
years. These however, are dying out; they are not 
being replaced, andit will become amatter of serious 
consequence to a// employers of labour should there 
not, at come early date, be preparaticns made to 
supplement them, as well ag to arrange for an iucreas- 
ing supply from China or India. 

Chinese we found to be excellent Jaboucers if kept 
away from centres of population, Ags it 1s not proposed 
to take them to or keep them bear any town or 
village, but to settle them where in tha interior agri- 
cultural work will engage their time and attention, 
ro hesitation ehould be felt in regard to their intro- 
duction in large numbers, or in making srrangements 
for a constant supp!y of a people whose cheracteristics 
are excessive thrift and untiring industry ; by whom 
too, the benefits accruing from these are so keenly 
appreciated. 

Indian, t. e., Hindoo or Tamil coolie laborers, and 
their families, if introduced, would also prove a source 
of wealth to the country, improving as well their own 
cendition as that of their employers. 

Of the Tamils we have long personal experience, and 
we are convinced, that with their aid, and under the 
skilled direction to those accustomed to work them 
the fine slopes of the Perene, and any other part of 
Pesu where tropical agriculture might be tried, would 
speedily be rendered productive and valuable. 

Unquestionably numbers would elect to settle in a 
country, and amid surroundings, so congenial to their 
wants and desires. 

There can be no objection on the part of employers 
to give such guarantees as would both satisty the Go- 
vernment of India, and secure to the coolie all the bene- 
fits of profitable, healthy and constant employment 
in country, the climate of which—from our Ceylon 
experience we are assured of it—is so free from malaria 
and in all respects so suitable to his mode of life. 

PERU AS A FIELD FOR COLONIZATION. 

This land of the ancient Inca has such vast unde- 
veloped resources, at altitudes and temperatures so 
varied, that people from every known climate might 
here find a congenial home; and we cannot conceive 
of any healthier, more interesting or profitable oc- 
cupation for European agriculturists, with a little 
capital, than might be found on the borders of the 
great grassy pampas, at an altitude of 4,000 feet and 
upwards, where a mixed cultivation might be intro- 
duced, including cereals, potatoes and other vegetables, 
around the homesteads, with a field of coffee or coca 
below, all interesting and profitable to the grower. 

Itis only to be regretted that so little is known in 
Lima of these localities, and that the facilities for ap- 
proaching them haye hitherto been so indifferent. 

With tbe opening of the Oroya railway, bowever, 
all tbis will be changed, and the prospect of succssful 
colonization rendered such as was never before pos. 
sible in Peru. 

For trained planters, with a command of labour, 
and judiciously backed by capiislists, we believe, 
there is not in the wide world a better opening than 
in the upper valleys of the Amazon and its Peruvian 
tributaries. We are, Gevtlemen, 

Your obedient Servants, 


ALEXANDER Ross; 
ARTHUR SINCLATR. 


SS 


POULTRY FARMING IN INDIA, 
sy A Lavy Conrripuror. 
fo many people who haye tried poultry farming 
out here have told me that, leaving time and trouble 
out of the question, it neyer pays and is, in most cases, 
@ Geadloss, In the rearing and gelling of ordinary 


fowls only, I most certainly agree with them: as a 
native can always undersell a European, especially 
in livestock, as natives seldom give their animals a 
regular meal. In the case of chickens, a few grains 
of boiled rice and some crumbs of chapati left fram his 
own meal are thrown to them and they are left to 
find what they can for themselyes. A natiye can 
afford to sell a roast fowl from four to six annas, 
where we should be sorry to part with one for four. 
teen annas ora rupee, So it is really almost impos- 
sible for us to compete with them. The only way 
in which to make a poultry farm pay, ard I find it 
pays me handsomely, is to keep everything, fowls, 
guinea-fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys and pigeons. For 
those who go in for gardening on a large scale this 
is not feasible, unless their grounds are unusually 
large, and then both the kitchen and flower, garden 
should be hedged in or railed off in some way, other- 
wise the fowls, ducks and more especially, guinea- 
fowls make fearful havoc in it. The only two ways 
I know of preventing this are, if you have a large 
compound, to make the fowl-house in the opposite 
direction of the gardens and at a good distance, or 
the bettter plan is to keep a small boy and make 
him guard the entrance to the garden. 

My plan of housing the poultry is to make a large 
rough mud house, have it scraped and smoothed down 
and white-washed inside and out, with a tiled roof; the 
house is divided into six separate rooms with a door 
and window opposite each other in every room, ex- 
cepting in the pigeon room, which has only one door; 
every door has a trap so that the peultry can go in 
and out at will during the day. 

In the first room I put all the cocks and hens be- 
sides the cockerels and poulets over two months old 
at night giving them perches and boxes and not 
overcrowding them. The second room is given to 
the ducks, geese and guinea-fowls; perches are put 
up for the latter and straw placed on the floor for 
the two former, as they generally lay at night or 
very early in the morning. The third house belongs 
tothe turkeys, and the fourth to the pigeons, in the 
wall of which I have large holes made in which they lay 
and bring up their young. The fifth room is planked 
off into four compartments which I shall call A. B. C. 
and D. for convenience. In A. all the chickens under 
two months old are kept from sixty to seventy and 
sometimes more. In B.I put a goose who is given 
all the goslings, which she readily takes. In C. I 
place acouple of large boxes with high sides perfora- 
ted with small holes into which I put all the duck- 
lings, D. belongs to the guinea chicks with their adop- 
ted mothers—a couple or three pens (not guinea fowls). 
The sixth room is kept for all and only setting 
hens. Sometimes twenty or more boxes are placed 
on the floor and baskets hung firmly against the 
sides of the wall; in these they sit and hatch their 
eggs. 

“Every morning at half-past five o’clock all the doors 
of the fowl-house are opened, and all the poultry 


‘dare let out, fed, and allowed to wander over the 


grounds till evening, a small boy looking after all the 
different broods of chickens, ducklings, &c. These are 
fed three times a day on good sound crushed grain- 
greens and table scraps with a little meat twice a 
week, and are locked up from 11 am. to 2 p.m. 
during the hour ofthe day, while the boy in charge 
has his food and a rest, All the six rooms are 
carefully swept and thoroughly cleaned every morn- 
ing, anda layer of fresh ashes put into each. The 
native servants each getting an old kerosine tin for 
collecting them in, so that there is always a large 
supply of ashes in hand. The sitting hens are given 
plenty of good sound grain and fresh water every 
morning, and are then allowed to roam about for 
an hour after which they are brought back, and 
locked up till the next morning, being fed once in 
twenty-four hours, and having one hour’s exercise 
when they generally take their dust baths. Duck- 
lings are considered difficult to rear, but I find mine 
do very well, they are fed on chapati soaked in 
water, hard boiled duck’s eggs with a little boiled 
rice of the cheapest kind, till they are a fortnight 
old, when they get bran, crushed grain and potatoe 
peelings, " 
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My guinea chicks are fed on tangen, a kind of 
millet and white ants till they are a fortnight old, 
and then they are fed onbajra, and after a little time 
will eat almost any grain and alittle meat. Goslings 
I have only been able to rear on tangen, letting the 
mother goose haye them all day with her in the 
river and seeing them fed eyery morning and evening. 
Turkey chicks are given bread and milk or rice and 
milk at first, and then, later on, bran, onions and 
grain with «a little meat or milk. The rest of the 
poultry are fed twice a day on peas, Indian corn, 
unhusked rice and wheat sometimes mixed-and some- 
pies in turn, as they tire of the same thing every 

ay. 

Im conclusion, 1 may add that my notes though 
hurried, may be serviceable to those who live in the 
district, where butcher’s meat is not to be had, and 
a variety of food is very necessary and beneficial, 
and the only things procurable in the bazaar are the 
ordinary tasteless, the fleshless moorghie, occasionally 
wild duck, and quail, and the everlasting goat. 
Poultry farming does pay, as anyone, who will try my 
plan for a year or two, will find very few deaths 
occurring. In fact I may say so far all the deaths in 
my farmyard have been accidental such as ducklings 
being carried off by kites, fowls being torn by pariahs, 
&c., and these have been few and far between.’— 
Indian Planters’ Gazette. 
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ALLSPICE. 


The term “al'spice,” like many other trade terms, 
is merely a conventional one; it has probably been 
applied to the smail brown globular berries because of 
their curious compound flayour, which is thought to 
comprehend that of cloves, cinnamon,and nutmeg. The 
so called ‘‘allspice’” is really the fruit of the Hugeni 
pimenta, a member of the natural order of Myrtacee. 
The tree is a beautiful evergreen, growing often as 
high as thirty feet, and it can be conveniently 
described as a species of large myrtle. The natural 
habitat of the Hugenta pimenta is the West Indies, 
but it is now cultivated almost exclusively in the 
island ef Jamaica, where it seems to thrive without 


wuch attention. If a plantation be near a town it. 


usually forms a favourite resort for the inhabitants, 
who love to saunter along the ‘‘pimento walks.” 
There are nearly ten thousand acres of pimento trees 
under cultivation in Jamaica. After flowering, small 
yacemes or bunches of tiny green barries appear 
upon the branches, and before they reach maturity 
they are picked, and spread out in the sun to dry. 
Some growers prefer to kiln-dry their produce. li 
the berries were allowed to ripen before being gathered, 
much of the characteristic flavour would be lost, 
for the essential oil, which chiefly resides in the 
shell, is most abundant in the unripe state. 
After a few days’ exposure to the sub-tropical sun 
the barries are sufficiently dried, and their green 
colour has changed to a characteristic clove-brown ; 
they are then stripped from their stalks and packed 
for export. The berries chiefly consist of a woody 
shell containing a kernel, and in the shell are tiny 
spaces which serve as receptacles for the essential 
oll, 2 

The history, of allspice, like that of most spices, 
is involved in much that is merely legendary. A 
very high value was set upon species by the ancients, 
which was due, perhaps, not to their being of any 
remarkably good use, bat rather to their being diffi- 
cult to procure, for means of communication, es- 
pecially with tropical countries, were limited and 
dangerous. he old Spanish navigators gave the 
name pimienta to the berries which we now call 
allspice, because they thought they resembled in 
shape and pungenecy of taste the pepper berries with 
which they were already familiar. Allspice appears 
to have been first mentioned by an old chronicler 
named Clusius, who wrote a good deal in the early 
part of the seyenteeth century. We first hear of its 
appearance in England from Parkinson, who informs 
us that at about the same time it was ‘being 


obtruded for amomum, so that some more audacious 
than wise put it in their compositions instead of the 
right.” ‘This amomum of which Parkinson speaks 
is probably the round cardamom seed. <A writer in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century called Ray 
is the first who speaks of Jamaica as the source of 
allspice. He also tells us that it was used as a con- 
diment like pepper, and commonly known by the 
name of ‘‘sweet-scented Jamaica pepper.’ It was 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century and 
especially, the early part of the current century 
that allspice developed into such an important comi- 
modity. 


In order to recognise any article that is liable to 
adulteration, it is important to be familiar with the 
microscope structure. Familiarity with appearances 
under the microscope can of course be best acquired by 
actual study, but here are the most important features. 
A section of the husk exhibits cells filled with 
essential oil, and stellate cells embedded in cellular 
tissue with spiral vessels and bundles of woody fibres. 
Membranes separate the shell from the inner kernel, 
and in these the microscopist will notice elongated 
and angular cells; one of these membranes containg 
cells of a deep port-wine colour which is very 
characteristic. Starch granules will chiefly be found 
in the kernel, and mixed up with them will be 
noticed angular and transparent cells of character- 
istic appearance. The chemical composition of all- 
spice, strangely enough, has not been throughly in- 
vestigated; it is difficult to obtain access to any 
very recent complete analyses. In many respects 
it seems to resemble the composition of cloves. The 
berries contain a volatile oil, which contributes the 
peculiar flavour; tannin, which accounts for their 
slightiy astringent taste ; and starch, which is unim- 
portant for flavouring purposes. Dragendorff states 
that he has isolated an alkaloid from allspice which 
has an odour resembling that of conine; now this 
substance smells like nothing so much as the odour 
of mice, so that it is a lucky thing for allspice that 
it contains so minute a quantity. The essential oil 
is the most important constituent of the spice. Pereira 
informs us that it really consists of two oils; these 
he distinguished as light oil of pimento, which is a 
hydro-carbon, and heayy oil of pimento, which is 
a substance possessing acid properties. The oil 
chiefly resides in the shel!, and is best extracted by 
distillation with water. The yield of pimento oil is 
437 per cent. of the total weight of the seed, ac- 
cording to the authority of Whipple. 


Amongst other scientists, Olser and Gladstone have 
contributed to our knowledge of the chemistry of 
the fruit of pimento, but still there is room for 
more information. Perhaps the reason of our com- 
paratively imperfect knowledge of the chemistry of 
allspice exists in the fact that it is not much adultera- 
ted. If it had been subject to much adulteration, it 
is certain that analysis would have found it necessary 
to thoroughly investigate its constitution. When the 
spice is in a ground condition we may possibly find 
starch, flour, or other fine cereal matters mixed with 
it. The percentage of starch is small in the natural 
spice, so that this trick would easily be discovered 
Ground allspice is well known as an important ingre- 
dient of ‘“‘mixed spice.” Of course, such a promiscuous 
name as ‘‘mixed spice” may cover a multitude of 
ingredients, but it really ought only to represent 
a mixture of ground allspice, ginger, cloves, and 
cinnamon. Mixed spice is rarely adulterated with 
anything but floury matters. Of the ‘“ substitutes” 
for allspice which are sometimes mixed in with 
the berries. there are only the Pimento acris berries 
those of the bay-berry tree, and those of the Pima. 
enta dt Tabasco. or Mexican spice. These berries are 
somewhat larger than those of true allspice, and by 
anyone who knows how to examine a sample, ought 
at once to be recognised from their different external 
characteristics. The consumption of allspice in 
Europe and the United States has considerably in- 
creased during the past few years; being inexpen- 
sive and possessing a very agreeable flavour, the 
spice forms a popular ingredient for domestic 
coukery,.—Grocer, 
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MEXICO AS A COFFEE GROWER. 


One of the best authorities in the world on coffee 
and coffee raising, says American Export and Hinance,is 
Mr. Joseph M, Walsh, the author of an able and ex- 
haustive work on the subject and himself an expert 
-dealer in coffees in Philadelphia. What he has to 
say about the suitability of Mexico for coffee culti- 
vation, and about the quality of the Mexican grown 
coffee, is therefore entitled to the highest credence 
and the greatest consideration. He giyes his views 
-in- the following letter :— . 

“ Philadelphia, February 6, 1890.—There is no field 
for capital that I know of at the present moment 
that promises such large returns as that of the over- 
leoked and much rejected one of coffee cultivation. 
Among my reason for this statement may be men- 
tioned its high market price now, andthe fact that 
it. costs no more to grow it than when it sold for 
one-half its present figures. If plantexs made money 
when the selling price ranged from 8c., to 10e—and 
it is generally admitted that they did make money— 
how much more can be made, do you suppose, at 
“400 per cent advances? The area of coffee culti- 
vation mrst be increased to meet’ that increasing 
demand for the commodity in this country parti- 
cularly, for here the per capita consumption of 
pure coffee is larger than in any other country 
on the globe. When prices are high we cannot do 
“as dealers did in Europe—reduce the price by reducing 
“the. quality—by the mixture of chicory, rye, date 
stones, and burnt figs—because the American con- 
sumer insists, and justly too, in buying his coffee 
in the bean. 3 

“For this reason if for no other coffee culture 
cannot fail to pay large dividends on investments. 

“Yet in addition to these there are the questions of 
comparatively small outlay and cheap labour. The 
latter has been the great difficulty up to the present 
time, but is now overcome by the use of improved 
machinery and other labour-saving appliances. The 
decreased supplies from Java, Ceylon, and other ‘coun- 
tries in the Hast Indies owing to whatis claimed to 
“be the worm disease rot and other causes of a like 
nature, but which is in reality due to an overworked 
“and worn out soil make the time ripe and favour- 
“able for a new departure in coffee culture in this 
country. & 

“Tt is a fact not generally known to Americans 
that on their own continent, nay at their very doors, 
there exists the agricultural capacity and ‘climatic 
conditions for: the production of all the coffee that 
is required for consumption in the United States, 
and in addition, to supply Europe eventually. . Along 
the entire length of the Andean Range, coming up 
from Peru in the south aid extending north through 

» Oentral America into Mexico, .and including . the 
West India Islands, there is every facility and oppor- 
tunity for the successful and profitable cultivation of 
coffee, vivalling, if not. actually excelling in quality, 
the much vaunted products of Jaya and other,,coun- 
tries in the eastern hemisphere. ie 

“The topographic and climatic condition of. Mex- 
ico and Central America are especially adapted for 
the production of varieties as choice in bean and as 
vich in flavour as the finest products of Java, and-so 
excel n:ne.tenths of that grown in the latter country, 
which, were it not for the fact of being grown on 
that Island, would not deserve to be ranked with 
the average products of the former countries. While 
the most favourable coffee producing district in Mex-| 
ixo axe to be found on the arable lands of the Andean) 
Range, excellent coffee may also be grown on. the 
plains of the interior as far north as’ Sinaloa as 
wellas on the Gulf coast from Yucatan to Tamaulipas. 
The great mass of Mexican territory consist of an 
eleyated plateau formed by an expansion of Choter- 
dilleras, from which terraced slopes descend with a 
more or less vapid inclination toward the Atlantic 
on the east, andthe pacific onthe west. ‘This vast 
tract composes one of the richest and most varied 
yones of the world for while its geographical position 
secures Lo it tropical vegetation, the rapid differences 
of elevation which characterise it, afford it the ad- 
vantages of a temperate climate, thus combining within 


its limits an almost.unparalleled exuberenceand multi- 
plicity of natural products. 

“The differences in climate depending on the 
degrees of altitude are so great that the products 
including coffee comprise all that are to be found 
between the equator and the polar circle. Its adap- 
tability to the production of fine coffee has been 
thoroughly foniea by more than fifty years of experi- 
ence in its cultivation, which experience has fully 
and satisfactorily demonstrated that in profit to the 
planter as well as in the superiority of its product, 
Mexico has no rival among the coffee producing 
countries of the world. The area adjustable to its 
profitable cultivation is almost illimitable as far as 
natural capacity is concerned, being only limited by 
the extent of land brought under cultivation. The 
cost of labour is also cheap, never exceeding 25 
cents per day. 

“The finest coffee in the world comes now from 
Guatemala, bordering on the little known, and until 
recently almost totally neglected States of Chiapas 
and Tabacco, in Southern Mexico. Excellent coffee 
is now grown, but in limited quantities in the for- 
mer, and coffee of very fair quality in the latter 
this too without the aid of intelligent cultivation or 
modern appliances for hulling or properly the bean 
for market. On the district of Toepic is grown a 
coffee rivalling, if not actually exceding, the far- 
farmed Mocha and Cordoba produces a coffee supe- 
rior in size, style, colour, body and{flavour to many 
of the much yaunted Java growths. The product of 
Oaxaca excels that of Jamaica and Ceylon, while 
the product of Michocan equals the finest of the 
Maracaibo varieties, or the best of the East India 
coffee so much prized in English markets. 

“That Mexico has not heretofore assumed first 
place in point of production and exportation of coffee 
and that rank to which its merit entitles, it 
is due to other causes than to unadaptability of the 
soil and climate, limited capacity of area, quality, 
or profit. to planters. It is attributable alone to those 
that have so long retarded all the other agricultural 
and commercial devolopements, among which may 
be mentioned the civil disorders, lack of knowledge in 
intelligent cultivation, modern methods in curing, 
and scarcity of capital to prosecute the industry in 
a suecessful and profitable manner. 

“Under the stable and practical government of 
Diaz and his Cabinet, the Republic of Mexico had 
become one of the greatest and most progressive 
countries in our continent. The era of revolution 
appears to have passed away for ever the pronuncia- 
“mento exists there no longer? railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, the electric light, newspapers, and schools 
are rapidly superseding them, the eyes of the home 
seekers. of the world are turning towards the rich 
possibilities of a country solong dormant and await- 
‘ing deyelopment. In a very few years from now, the 
rich and fertile plains of Mexico will be peopled 
by a population as energetic and progressive as they 
‘who built of and made progressive the erstwhile wild 
aud uncultivated lands of our western country.”— 
Indian Agriculturist. 


PinEaprie-juice Digests Atpumen.—It is net 
generally known that the juice of the pineapplo 
-coptaing a proteid-digesting ferment ; ifs agtion is 
‘weak, itis trus, for 8.02, digest only 10 to 15 
graina.of cozgulated albumen, lut it acts equally 
wellin acid acd alkaline media, and best in a 
-neutral fluid. The juice also contains a milk- 
curdling ferment. When we speck of any enzyme 
being wevk, it doesnot follow that the dcse of it 
must bs proportioned to sts strength; for it is 
probable that a small dose will act as well as a 
large one, by setting up the process of digestion in 
a fresh line when the digestive function of the 
stomach is impaired. Then the peptic secretion 
follows the lead. On that basis, a slice or two of 
pineapple at dinner is not a bad thing.—Chemist 
and Druggist. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND EINANCE, 


Nor CREDITABLE to THE NatTionan 'TastE.—The 
latest suggestion anent the popularity of Indian 
and Ceylon teas as compared with Ohina is that the 
palates of consumers are vitiated, and that their pre- 
sent preference reflects on the national taste. This 
is the opipion of a writer in the Liverpool Courier, 
who says:—* Commercially {there is no necessity to 
regret the change which has taken place in the course 
and volume of this important item of merchandise. 
India and Oeylon sre British possessions, and British 
capital has been invested to an enormous extent in 
this particular trade. And yet the transformation 
which has been achieved is not at all creditable to 
the pational taste. Indeed, there is reason to fear 
that we have ceased to have any just ground for 
sneering at the French lack of appreciation for tea 
op the score of their inability to brew it properly or 
recoguise it when it is really good. In the days of 
the China monopoly there also existed a high duty. 
An impost of 23 per pound might be very unjust, 
but at all events it rendered the importation of rub- 
bish a business not worth embarking upon. We do 
not say that if the high duty were to be re-imposed 
the old conditions of the trade would be restored. 
Far from it. Primitive habits in an isolated way 
may live far into modern civilisation, but when 
once they have heen eradicated it is, whether for 
weal or woe, for ever. But why has China tea 
fallen into the third place? First of ail, because 
it continues dear. It is still prepared by the old 
manual processes, while Indian end Ceylon teas 
are dealt with by machinery, which, for anything 
that we know, may be capable of making tea out of 
almost anything. Even new laid eggs can now ba 
fairiy well counterfeited by machinery. Secondly, 
Ohina tea is mild in flavour, and the doubled con- 
sumption in Great Britain has brought with it a 
great deterioration of taste. A ‘strong syrupy tea’ 
is what the advertiser announces, and apparently 
this notion of the plant has become popular. It is 
not realised that strength mesns tannin, and that 
tannin is another term for indigestion. Thirdly, 
while Oeylon and Indian teis are much cheaper to 
the consumer, as that individual mistakenly supposes, 
they pay the retail dealer much better than China 
teas, and therefore the latter misses uo opportuni'y 
of extolling them while disparaging the virtues of the 
more delicate beverage.” 

SucH Goop OLp Days.—Presuming that the writer 
is not personally interested in the China tea trade, hut 
is really lamenting the good old days when he: could 
satisfy his desire tor Chinese tea without the “strong 
twang’? he so much dislikes, his picture of the 
* once upon a time” is quite touching. ‘' Good strong 
full-bodied tea at eighteenpence per pound,’’ he gays, 
* That is the brand in vogue today! Once upona 
time one could have gone to the house of a friend 
with the certainty of receiving an enjoyable cup of 
tea, whether one liked it with milk or sugar, or 
without one or both of these additions. Now the almost 
universal sssumption seems to be that the visitor 
likes a stroog ‘twang’ to the cup which ought to 
cheer without inebriating. We cau easily imagine 
that those who tell us we should take our tea with- 
out either cream or sugar may be right, and that 
it would be no great punishment to the sweetest- 
toothed to drink what used to be three-shillings China 
fea prior to the last reduction by the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer under such conditions, if properly in- 
fused. But what amount of sugar and milk can 
sufficiently modify the character of the cosrse, pun- 
gent liquid as s rule now purveyed as tea?’ ‘The 
transfer cf patronage from China to Indian and Oeylon 
teas is commercially all right. We are far from say- 
ing thot the two latter may not be disoriminatingly 
used without any material injury to the consumers. 
But the fact romains that the change in taste has 
been artificially brought about. The consumer likes to 
have what seems the cheapest tea, and it pays the 
retailer to oncourage the natural tendency, ‘nis is 
why 60 many people now regard China tea as at once 
costly na insipid, In point of fact, it is to those 
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who know how to prepare it absolutely economical, 
and it provides a delicious delicacy otherwise unobtain- 
able. It is the custom of the age to sneer at epicures, 
even though all classes in their various spheres pro- 
fess in some degree to beloog to the order. But per- 
haps the most regrettable circumstance connected with 
the revolution in the tea trade is the fact that it is 
so difficult even for people who are willing to pay 
for China tea to get it pure. They have, as a 
rule, to be content and feel thankful when they can 
obtain a moderately decent blend. It is sad to think 
of the writer, with epicurean taste and stoical philo- 
sophy, yearning for pure China tea, willing to pay for 
it, yet only ableto obtain a moderately decent blend, 
and withal generously admitting tbat, in spite of this, 
itis “commercially allright.” But he sbould kindly 
remember that it is all a matter of taste, and that his 
views ag to the delicacy of the Ohinese teas he so 
fondly admires maybe dueto some natural deficiency 
in his power to appreciate the more robust, but never: 
theless admirable, teas grown in India and Ceylon. 

TuE ORop OvutLook.—Discussing the position of 
Indian tea, the Grocers’ Chronicle says:—It is now 
pretty well known in the market that there is only 
about ag much of the crop unsold as there was at 
same date last year; and, as the 12,000,000 Ib. 
surplus is all disposed of already, and prices have 
had all the fall they are likely to have, a more 
confident feeling prevails, and importers are taking 
heart of grace to refuse bids which a month age 
they would have been willing to accept. The only 
disturbing element in the forecast of events is: 
What will Ceylon do during May and June? It 
will be remembered that at the moment when Indian 
tea was up to 10d. last April, heavy supplies 
of Ceylon, owing to a heavy rainfall, were 
unexpectedly sent forward, and smashed the 
market here down to 8d inside a weekor two. This 
year, however, prices are 40 per cent Jower. Oeylons 
themselves have never been previously so low, and it 
is no secret that the agents of several leading gardens 
have cabled out instructions to pluck fine, so that 
it is improbable that supplies will be much in excess 
of last year even allowing for the natural expansion 
of the industry and the bringing into full bearing 
of young gardens which last year sent nothing to 
market. Theseason is now closed at Oalcutta, and it is 
expected thatthe crop will weigh out. 111 millions or 
thereabouts in London. 

Last WEEK’s TEA MaRrKxet.—Of last week’s market 
the Grocer says:—There having been a considers 
able lightening of supplies in importers’ hands, 
and the parcels now offering not being pressed for. 
ward so eagerly as they were a short time back, the 
market for Indian tea has acquired much more stability 
than of late, and the auctions of about 23,000 packages 
this week have been characterised by greater buoyancy 
than before atagnin stiffer rates. This remark, how- 
ever, applies more directly to fine and finest grades, 
strong in cup, and with other points of excellence— 
such as being last of the season and of autumn flavour 
—which teas, being briskly competed for when they 
are comparatively few left, have fetched another 
advance of quite 1d to 2d per lb.; and this helps to 
prove that the trade inthe articleis in a sounder and 
healthier condition than has been generally supposed. 
Medium and useful qualities have likewise gone 
off more favourably tor holders, though not, of 
course, to the same extent, whilst the broken kinds, 
with fannings and very low sorts, haye been taken 
slowly at only a trifling, if any, improvement in value, 
More animation was noticed at the sales of Ceylon, and 
the market haga better tone, Useful medium and fine 
teas sold very well, and values forsome of these marked 
an upward tendency. ‘The absence of finest grades 
has its effect on prices, and no rise can be looked 
for until there are fewer cowmon kinds offering, Low 
rates are still recorded for the latter. 

Wuat Is A Broker ?—The Produce Markets’ Review, 
taking its cue from the correspondence on the subject 
in the Public Ledger, bas been discussing the question, 
© What is a Broker?” It says -—‘‘A very remarkable 
and serious change has taken place among Oity 
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brokers of late years, and a considerable proportion of 
them appear nowadays to consider themselves no longer 
bound to act within the old and settled lines of trade. 
Itis the commonest thing in the world for a broker to 
act in one or all of the capacities of importer, mer- 
chant, wharfinger, dealer, or exporter, ootaining profit 
in each capacity, though signing contracts as a 
broker, and charging a commission which is supposed 
to disclose the whole amount of his profits. Inu addi- 
tion to this, there is, of course, a largo pawnbroking 
department in almost all leading brokers’ offices, but 
this may be regarded as quite a legitimate develop- 
ment of their business as they make an open charage 
for their services in this line. It is here, in fact, that 
the division line may be found. There is no objection 
whatever to ® man, who generally calls himself a 
broker, and acts as such, obtaining any profit he sees 
fit, so long as he discloses the fact, at the time of the 
sale or purchase, that he is buying or selling on his 
own account, and that in addition to his commission 
he is making a gain which he does not desire to 
disclose. To such a course there can be no 
moral or legal objection; but it ia very different 
when an intermediate profit is obtained without 
such’ dieclosure. The question would certainly, 
eeven in such ge ease, still remain whether it is 
desirable for a person who is purporting to ast for 
A or B, or for both of them, to be in the position 
of a professional man accepting a fee for dis- 
interested advise, when he was really all the time 
looking after number one, and actiug in his own 
interest. But if A and B chose to agree to his 
doirg so, it could only be their judgment that could 
be questioned, and not the propriety of the action of 
the broker,”’ 

Brokers wHo DraL ARE XOT DISINTERESTED.— 
“Tt is nowadays a very ordinary occurrence to hear 
the so-calied brokers in the produce markets state 
that it is impossible for them to live’ by 
their brokerage, that prices are so low that they 
could not exist on half or one per cent,, while ex- 
penses are increasing; so that the only method by 
which they can keep their heads above water is 
to obtain a profit beyond their brokerage. Thia 
state of thingscannot be too widely known especially 
among buyers in the country, who imagine 
that by going to people who call themselves 
brokers, they can get at the fountain-head, 
pass by intermediate profits and buy ascheaply as the 
dealers who heave hitherto supplied them. To those 
acqusinted with the working of the produce markets, 
gucha delusion would be so ludicrous that it could 
never occur. Thisis only one aspect of the matter, bee 
cauge the question arises of how the interest of the 
importers of commodities can be promoted by sucha 
state of things. If a broker is buying on his own ac- 
count, he cannot be a disinterested adviser as to 
markets. Consciously or unconsciously, his advice to 
the importer must be governed by the state of hi 


own stock, and by the opportunities he sees of making | 


a profit for himself, beyond what he discloses. 
From the importer’s point of view, it is sufficiently 
undersiable that a commission could be jointly paid 
by the buyer as well as by the seller, but this sinks 
into insignificance by the side of the fact that the 
nominal broker is, in many cases, the actual purchaser 
on bis own account.” 

Tuy SILVER QuusTION.—It is the special plea of the 
bi-metalists, says the Minancial News, that their theo- 
ries, caried out in practice, would produce stability 
between silver and gold. It is not our intention to dis- 
cuss the advantages or demerits of a double standard 
today; but it is worth pointing out that the relative 
value today of an ouuce of gold and an ounce of silver 
is, roughly, as 23 to 1, which is slightly different from 
the formerly-accepted ratio of 16 to 1. It is, however, 
of the highest importance that some approach to 
stability should be maintained between the two 
metals, and woe understand thet a committee 
has becn formed with the special object of im- 
pressing upou Mr. Goschen the necessity of trying to 
create some stability between the two currencies 
of the Empire. What coon be done to pormanently 
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remedy thedifficuly is a problem which has long 


| troubled the wisest heads; butuntil some. solution be 
| found there willbean unavoidable 


ind t element of specu- 
lation in the ordinary business of banks with Indian 
connections, which is es undesirable for the public as 
itis for the, banks themseives. If the manager in 
London carry on his business on ordinary linea he 
must sustain a loss by a continued fali in the rupee. 


| Onthe other hand, it might be thonght that the 


loss.in London must be to the profit of the Eastern 


| brarches ; but, unfortunately, experience proves that 
| this is not by any means slways the case, 
| result, 


As & 
neatly every, Indian bank manager finds 
himself compelled in self-defence to ‘** take a view,” 
andthe bank bas, against its will, to speculate in order 
to try and aveid the speculative risks of con- 
stantly fluctuating exchange. A considerable fall 


| hag taken place lately in the shares of some of the 


Indian banks, presumably on the ground that they 
must lose heavily by the. fall in the rupee, which 
yesterday was only 1s 2 15-16thsd. Apart from the 
speciol circumstances of the Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai Bank, it does not follow that any part of the 
capital of any of them is permanently gone. No doubt 
if their resources had to be brought over trom India 
to this country tomorrow, there would be a serious 
loss; but the deposits of these banks are nearly all 
for fixed terms, and much is retained in London. to 
discount Eastern trade bills and practically never 
leaves this country.—H. and C, Mail, April 1st. 


cee es Se 
SERMO SINENSIS. 


(Communicated.) 


“Well, Awai, what's the news and how are pros- 
pects ?” I enquired, as I took a proffered seat in the 
great teaman’s sanctum. 

** Allow that tea news b’long welly bad, London 
market b’long welly oulio, that Mincing Lane man 
have got that enferlenza, Loo-sha * man no got lice 
(rathera bold statement, I thought), and Melican man 
welly sick along that silver pidgin. Plospix! no got 
plospix.” 

In such not very encouraging manner did the Napo- 
leonof the tea trade commence what subsequently 
proved to be a rather interesting statement of his 
views, or so much as he cared to disclose of them, 
upon the present position and prospects of a trade 
with which his name has been identified for the past 
thirty years, and of which he personally has been the 
burning and shining light for the last quarter of a 
century. 

Here a preliminary eructation appeared to have the 
double effect of ciearing his throat and of freeing hia 
ingenuous thoughts of that pidgin English dress with 
which he usually delights to clothe them, and he de- 
livered himself of his views of the situation much as 
follows :— 

‘“‘ There is no doubt about it that the China tea 
trade isina bad, nay in a very critical position, Itig 
fashionable at the present moment—but fashions 
happily chenge or they wouldn’t be fashions—to place 
nothing but Injun and Saylong teas before the London 
public. To decry Ohiua tesa, in fact to cry stinking 
fish, iathesilly inspiration of the moment. And those 
most guilty of this defamatory practice are the very 
ones who havefattened and battened upon the profits 
of China leaf, for many a long year past. 

‘* Perhaps there never was a time in the history of 
the trade when the pnblic got such good value in 


China teas for their money as. they are getting 
today, clean, pure, innocuous, and yet they 
prefer the coarse, strong, astringent stuff 
which India and Ceylon turn out by the ship- 


load. Well, if this isn’t fashion, and a velly culio, 
fashion, too, I should like to know what itis.” 

“ But you don’t think the British publio will take 
to China tea again, do you ?” I asked. 

“Qan see, can savey. This year will present one 
of the last chances of reviving our trade. If we send 


* Chinese form of “ Rooshia,’’ of course,—ED, J. Ay 
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but small supplies to London our fate is sealed. What Oanfas last year ‘T's. 15 this year 10 
is wanted is a large crop, not necessarily of very high Oopacks do 58 do 28 
quality, atlow cost. The attempt must be made to do 40 do 22 
undersell our rivals, and so re-establish ourselves in do 30 do 16 
public favour. The weather oll along favours the do 20 do 12 
idea of a crop certainly not smaller than that of last Shantams do 26 do 18 
yoar, and exchange and freights will, contribute to do 18 do 16 
lay it down at on unpreeedentedly low cost. Per- do 11 do™ > 9 
sonally I don’t wieh to see high prices at Hankow; end do 8 do q 


I hope foreign buyers won’t pay them.” 

“You said just now that China. cculd underesell 
India and Ceylon. Is that a fact?” I enquired. 

“Certainly. I hear that the average cost of the 
Indian crop is 8d. per !b., andof the Ceylon 84d. * 
The average price paid lest year in Ohina was 
Tis, 16, Shanghai sycee, or thereabouts, ard that at 
4s 2d exchange and a possible 25s per ton freight 
would make the Jay down cost 7d per lb.” 

“Do you think that there is any probability of a 
reduction of the inland burdens China tea is called 
upon to bear ?” d ‘ 

“T hope so, but I don’tthink eo. The mandarins 
uppear obdurate (very strong stomach ‘were the exact 
words) We native teamen want to see the taxation 
lightened just as mach as foreiguers do, but the 
Tsungli Yamén. does not hold the gnildin very high 
esteem, nor docs it appeer to have had much regard 
for the elaborate reports on the question drawn up 
by the foreign Chaszces some two years ago. At the 
risk of being tedious let me once again show you 
how China tea is handicapped.. The first charge on 
the “made leaf’ is Ts. 1:25 per picul, the shroffage 
in fact, exacted by the various local anthorities,. Then 
another Tis. 1:25 per picul is the well-known likin 
tax, levied to defray the cost of protecting the article 
in transport; and finally there is the Customs’ export 
duty of Tis. 2°50 per ptcul. These make a sum of 
five Haikuwan taels a picul,or 2d per lb. So aclean, 
sweet, strong Keomun at Shanghai Tls. 18 per picul, 
relieved of these burdens could be laid down in 
London at 644 per lb, and a Tis. 10 Sbantam at 
23d per Ib. And if that wouldn't knock the stuffing 
out of Injun end Saylong, I don’t know what 
would.” 

After: this little flight of fancy on Napoleon’s part, 
I asked him what sort of preparation was being made 
for the coming season. 

“ Well,’ he said, opeving his press copy letter 
book, “this is the substance of what I have written 
to the sixty teamen with whomT usuelly do business, 
‘You must be prepared for very much lower prices 
than you got last year, anda slower market to com. 
mence with. If you don’t fire your teas with pro. 
per charcoal, tar will develop, aud you must look out 
for squalls. Tle. 60 per picul, which after all is onl 
28 13d per lb., will doubtless be paid for a few cracy 
chops, and then begins the sheer descent. And thes 
are my ideas of safety. I give you last year’s pricek 
paid and the leying down cost in Hunkow that yoo 
should not exceed this season. 

“ Ningchows, last, year Tls. 85 this _ year 60 


‘© And do you think that your correspondents will 
confine themselves to your limits ?”’ 

‘Well, they certainly ought to be able to buy the 
leaf in the country to give them a very good profit 
at my limits. If they exceed them, and grief arises; 
they will have only themselves to blame.” 

“As regards the size of the crop, what are your 
views?” 

“Truly, I don’t think thet on the whole it will 
turn out to be any smaller than last year’s,and I hope 
it will be as big, to prevent our being ‘ crowded 
out’ by Indian shipments. There will ba a falle 
ing-off in the eupply of Kiukiang tear, as only 250 
hongs are opened in the Kiangsi districts as against 
358 hongs last year, and the falling-off will be chiefly 
visible in the medium Ningchow kinds, which lost 
mosey heavily for both producer and shipper. The 
number of bongs in the Hankow distric's shows an 
increase, but supplies will not much exceed last year’s. 
I look for a very large business in all teas costing 
from Tls: 7 to Tls. 17. These, then, briefly are my 
views ; acouple of months will show how farI have 
been off the mark, Just tellme two things before you 
go: what like are the Russian orders, and how much 
China tea will London teke this year ?” 

“T could well wish,’’ I rejoined, “that you had 
asked me.something easier. However, it is generally 
held that Russian orders will be for 30 per cent. 
less tea at 30 per cent. less cost.” 

“Ves,” he replied, ‘but telegrams can alter those 
conditions.” And I was compelled to admit the 
possibility. 

“As regard consumption,” I added, “ you had 
better keep your eye on the London Board of Trade 
figures. {f you look them up you will find that the 
year’s deliveries were 233,000,000 Ib., mace up of 

Indian tea......101,000,000 

Oeylon.......+. 54,000.000 

JAVA. ...seeee 4,000,000 

China.......... 74,000,000—233,000,000 
but asthe Indian export. is estimated at 120,000,000 
and Ceylon 80,000,000 1b. for 1893, unless home con- 
sumption increases it will be a bad look-out for Ohina 
uvless she can do the thing on the chesp. But tell 
me one thing more. Did the teamen lose much last 

ear?” 

q “Why, of course they did, all along the line. I Joat 
TIs. 85,000, and am not afraid to own up to it.” 

This sum appeared to me rather a staggerer, and I 
dare say that he observed a lock of incredulity on my 
face, for he soon observed: ‘‘Some flens had a little 
share inside that loss’’—a fact I never doubted, for it 


do 70 de 35 | must bave been a cold day, indeed, when “ our good 
do 50 do 26 | old friend Awai” got left, I thought, 
do 40 do 22 Opening ® pint of the celebrated “Shun Fat” 
do 30 do 17 | white seal, be invited me to drink to better times, 
do 20 do 14 | and ‘‘Jargee chance” this season, and the genial 
Keoemuns do 55 do 38 |] operation having been duly performed, he obse- 
do 45 do 29 | quiously bowed me out with “a smile thet was child- 
do 35 do 21 | ike and bland.”—W.-C. Herald, March 25th. 
do 25 do 17 
Hohows ao 25 do 16 ipsa Os 
do 18 do 1 THE CHINA TEA TRADE. 
ee He wo g | Lo.the Editor of the Norru-Carna Daity News. 
do aT do 4g Sir,—It is consoling to find from the ‘*Sermo 
Oanfas ag a a 39 | Simensis”’ in your yesterday ’s issue that the Napoleon 
40 40 a6 29, of the tea trade is still vigorous, His plan of cam- 
do 30 dc 1g | Paign is certainly a bold one; viz., to send to London 


big supplies at low cost, to fight and undersell our 
rivals and thus re-establish ourselyes in public favour. 
Ho is, however, too sanguine in my opinion in think- 
ing that Obina tea, taxed as it is, cam ever under- 
sell India and Ceylon, snd he is certainly quite 
wrong in his figures as to the average price paid 


do 20 do 13 


ee 

* QGeylon costing 83d pertb,, against Sd for India! 
is rathor a differont idea to Ceylon costing only 6d, 
But wo have seen that caloulation made.—Hp, 7’, 4. 
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in North-Ohina last year; which was about Sh. Tis: 
29 per picul, instead of—as he puts it—Sh, Ts. 16. 
The cost to the teamen moreover must have been 
considerably more than Tls. 29, as they are supposed 
to have lost heavily. As to the low exchange, etc., 
this of course benefits cur rivals equally with our- 
selves.—I am, ete., CyAA-SzE, 
23rd March. 


To the Editor of the Norta-OCuina Dairy News. 

Sir,—It was with great pleasure I read the artic!e com- 
municated to you underthe heading of ‘‘Sermo Sinensis.” 
If the “Sermo Sinensis” has done no other good, it 
has at least led people to talk over what will soon be 
the “‘ business of thehour.” TI think it would be a greet 
pity to let the matter drop now, and some good may 
perhaps be expected from the great teaman’s cc- 
operation. ‘The statistics in your correspondent’s 
article were only too correct, and it is an indis- 
putable fact that, if the Ohina export falls off this 
seacon, China as a tea producing country is itrevo- 
cably doomed. I noticed that your correspondent 
estimates the Ceylon export next year at 80,000,000 Ib. 
I believe it will be nearer 100,000,000 lb., and if so, 
it makes the position so much the worre. The China 
tea trade has now come to a critical period and in- 
stead of as in former years meeting with no competi- 
tion, it has now to contend against British colonies 
with no tsxation and is therefore handicapped. That 
internal levies are likely to be established I quite 
agree with the ‘‘Napoleon of the tea trade” is 
most improbable, but that export duty must ba 
done away with, there is no doubt, or otherwise the 
China tea trade is finished.—I am etc., 

23rd March. Tra MERCHANT. 


To the Editor of ihe Norru-Cuina Dairy News. 

Sir,—The opinion of the ‘Napoleon of the tsa 
trade” in China is doubtless of inestimable value 
to would-bs tea-buyers in forecasting the ‘ plospix”’ 
of the coming season, but a more important factor 
upon which to baso one’s action is the opinion of the 
dealers at home. 

This, as far as my information goes, is unanimous 
that the British public does not want Ohina tea at 
any price, an opinion, at first eight, hardly consonant 
with the fact that seventy million pounds of Ohina 
tea were delivered in London last year, which, de- 
ducting the export of twenty-five million pounds, 
gives an actual home coosumption of forty-five million 
pounds or nearly one quarter of the total of the tea 
actually drunk in Great Britain and Ireland. In the 
year of grace 1891, the total consumed, of all kinds, 
was 200,000,000lb. The Home consumption of China 
tea in the preceding year, 1890, was fifty-five million 
pounds out of a total of 194,000,000 1b. or in per- 
centages:—In 1891, 225 per cent of the conusumpticn 
was China tea; in 1890, 28 per cent; and in 1889, 31 
per cent, 

Thus roughly speaking, one-fourth of the tea drunk 
in England is still China tea, and this appears to have 
been taken mainly on account of its cheapness fur 
the purpose of “blending.”’ Messrs. Shepard & Co., 
the well-known Mincivg Lane brokers, write in their 
Annual Tea Circular, published in January otf this 
yaar :—‘‘As regards good common to medium Blacks 
receiyed the Jast few months, though laid in- on 
apparently fayourable terms, the heavy supply and very 
low level of prices current for good common to fair 
Indian and Ceylon Teas, especially the latter, have 
weighed down the value of anything in China Congous 
selling over 6d. perlb.’’ Messrs. Shepard further 
state “There has been a more general and widespread 
effort on the part of dealers throughout the count y to 
revive an interest in fine China Congou, which is being 
pressed on the notice of consumers at and unwer 23, 
per lb.” 

In the face of such low prices and of such un- 
precedented efforts the only result we see is a steadily 
dwindling consumption. With an anticipated 


Mr. Awai’s anticipation of ‘a very large business in 
all teas coating from ‘Ils. 7 to Tls. 17” if realised, 
will, I hold, only result in forcing down prices still 
lower in London. 


produc- | 
tion this yearin India and Oeylon of 200,000,000 Ib. | 


\ 


Heppily for the native tea-man, the only one other 
large bleck-tea consuming covutry, Kussia, still sticke 
to the Celestial leaf and,as longas that market re=- 
mains as itis, the Chinese may continne to pack tea 
for Russian consumption under existing conditions, but 
as long as their trade is handicappod with differential 
imposts in favor of India of twenty-five per cent. (and, 
given the preference of the ‘* masses ” at home for 
strength with coarseness asagainst delicacy with weak- 
ness), no efforts of producersand shippers can succeed 
in placing China tea on the London market in any 
quantity with the hope of 2 pr:filable result. 

The moral of which is that, as Jong as the Export 
Duty remaips in force, the Obina tea trade with 
Evgland is doomed, and hence producers and shippers 
should perseveringly devote all their efforta to the 
removal of this burthen. To pursue their trade under 
its weight is but to goon from year to year “flogging 
a dead horse” until nothing of the carcase is left.— 
I am, ete. A. JU. 


24th March, 
--V_-C, Herald, March 25th. 
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THE COST OF CEYLON THA. 


To the Editor of the Nortn-OHina Da ry News. 

Sir,—With reference to the correspondence appear- 
ing in this morving’s issue of your paper on the 
tubject of the China Tea Trade, may I be permitted 
to mke a few remarks, with a view to comparison, 
touching the cost of production of tea in Ceylon, 
having recently visited the Island, where I had an 
opportuvity of gainirg en intight into the werking 
of a tea estate. Assuming, as stated by ““Chaa-eze”, 
the average price paid per picul in North China last 
year to have been Shanghai Tle. 29, and the cost to 
the teamen Is 30 as they are stated to haye Jost, 
the cost per lb to the teaman would be abont 222 
cents* or 103d. sterling with exchange at 4s., this being 
the actual co3t of bringing the finished article irto 
the Market. 

Taking this into consideration the following fizures 
may be of interest {o your readers as furnishing some 
idea of the necessary expenses incurred by a tea 
planter in Ceylon, in order to enable him to place 
his tea on the London marke!. 

Cultivation .. ... 5 ce: st per lb. of made tea. 
Pluckirg G60" Foo 5) e a 
Manufacture, ir- 

cluding fuel, tea 

makeré’ pay, cost 

of packages tea 

Head, \Cteci cs. cies. 63. 55 ” ” 
Salaries and con- 


tingencies ... ... ste ass ” 9 
Repairs to Factor app ” ” 
‘Transport to 

Colom bong. an oc TBS og ” ss 
‘Freight avd selling 

charges Aad eee 10 9 9 ” 


Total ... 36 cents at Ex. 1s 4d=53d. 


The cost of plucking varies, according to whether 
the planter wishes to pluck fine or coarse; if the 
latter, which means plucking five or more leaves instead 
of three or four,} the coolics are enabled to bring in 
a very much larger quantity of leaf at the end of 
the day’s werk. The manufacture being done entirely 
by machinery, the ocs', whatever the quantity of Jeaf 


| to be monufactnred, remains the same, and as roughly 


spesking 4 lb. of green leaf=1 lb. of made tea, it 
follows that the Jarger the quantity of green leaf, 
the lees is the cost per lb. of made tea. 


* Of a dollar—En. 7. A. 

+ Of a rupee.---Ep. 7’. A. 

{ Ordinary plucking is confined to the bud pnu two 
-eave3.—Ep, 7, A. 
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On the subject of fine and coarse plucking, there 
is a considerable amount of controversy in the island, 
owing to the fact that although plucking coarse enables 
a planter to turn out large quantities of manufactu ol 
tea, the quality is inferior, the coarse leaves being 
broken in the rolling process and mixing with the 
finer grades when being sifted, thus detracting from the 
appearance of the dry leaf and causing a deteriora- 
tion of the liqnor. The argument in favour of coarse 
plucking is to the cffect that, in addision to tha 
initial cost being lese, quantity realising lees per 1b. 
is more remunerative than a less quantity of a superior 
quality, and it is owing to this view of the case being 
mostly in favour, that such large qusntities of com- 
mon teas have been shipped to Lovdon during the 
past year. Planters are alive to the fact that ship- 
ping these common teas is injurious to the reputation 
of the island, and in all probability this view, coupled 
with the strong demand for fine Oeylon teas and 
the high prices being obtained for these, will prevail 
in the end,—I am, ete. TAYBLLT. 
—N.-C. Herald, March 25th. 


—————— 


“PISHING FOR PEARLS — IN 
AUSTRALIA.” 


Ths article so headed in the Century Magazina 
ought to have been entitled, ‘‘ Fishing for Mother- 
of.Pearl Shells.” The writer, Mr. Hubert Phalps 
Whitemarch, av American, speaks of those largo shells 
asif they were the exolusive source of the pearis of 
commerce and adornment; although he states that ten 
tons of them are sometimes opened without tha finding 
ofa single pearl. In the case of the true pearl 
oyster it is rarely the care that 100, weighing 
about 10 Jb., ara opensd without some pearls, 
“seed pearls’ at least, being f-u'd. Had Mr, 
Whitemarch added a study of the literature of the 
subject to his practical experience, he would have 
known that the large shells, Avicula (meleagrina) 
margaritifera, ara sought for and valued. primarily 
on account of the masses of mother-of-pearl they 
yield, and only secondarily for the sake of the 
pearls cecasionally found ia them. On the other 
hand the ‘rue pearl oyster (really a mussel), 
Avicula (meleagrina) fucata, is, from its small size 
of little or no value for mother-of-pearl purposes, 


but is immensely superior as a pearl yielder. 
Banks of this mollusk exist off the const 
of Western Australia, as well as in Ceylon, 


the Persian Gulf and other places, the Ceylon banks 
baing probably tha most productive. The interest 
of the paper in the Century Magazine is not 
scientific but practical, being written by a man 
who not only took part in ‘‘pearling” as the 
pursuit is called, but actually dived (in a diving 
dress) in sesarch of the precious shlls, when he 
lost the services of the man he had employed from 
the prevalent curse of drunkenness. Experience in 
theso Australian fisheries confirms the conclusions 
arrived at by thoso who have watched the fisheries 
on the north-west coast of Ceylon, that beyond a 
depth of ten frthoms it is not safe foran ordinary, 
unprotested diver’ to go. feven fathoms is the 
average on the Ceylon banks. At greater depths 
there i3 not only danger from the pressure of the 
superincumbent water but from ths coldness of 
the temperature. For greater depths than ten 
fathoms, therefore, the Malay divers are renlaced 
in Australia by Wuropeans protested by the diving 
apparatus of indiarubber dress, metal belmof, glasa 
face piece, pipes, air pumps, &. Tha hazards 
which such divers run aro vividly deaoribed, Tho 
iliustrations given with the article inolute: 
—a pioturo of tho shells of the oyster; 
native divers (with neither string, stone, nor 
basket); examining the oatch; diver and turtle ; 
diver and shark ; diver (in diving dress) at a depth 


of 100 feet; finding the bottle (with an adver— 
tissment on it !); after a squall; and necklace of 
diamonds and American parls. The obviousness 
of this latter iilustration to Australian ‘‘psarling ’’ 
is not so apparent as the beauty of the ornament. 
Omittiag prefatory matter on the general history 
of pearls, and the erroneous statement that 
the true pearls of fashion are yielded only by the 
so-called pearl-oyster, or mother-of-pearl shell,— 
the mother-of-pearl shell not being the true pearl 
oyster, —wa procead to extract as follows :— 

Around the northern and western coasts of Austra- 
lia the mother-of-pearl shell has been found in great 
quantities, and it was on these coasts, which are still 
unexplored, and inhabited only by natives, that the 
writer gained what knowledge he possesses of pearl- 
diving asit is followed today. 

Formerly it was carried on in two ways, by native 
divers and by dress-divers. A few years ago the 
aborigines were easily induced to sign a contract 
binding them to their employer for the diving season, 
and in remuneration for their labour’ received the 
usual pay—food, tobacco, clothing from the neck to 
the knees, and a blanket. They lived aboard a 
schooner on the fishing-grounds during the five sum- 
mer mouths, diving from small boats without the 
aid of sinker or other appendage, and in water 
from twenty to sixty feet deep. Hach boat was in 
charge of a white man, who sculled the boat along 
and kept his “‘ boys” up tothe mark. Excepting: an 
hour for dinner, they remained away from the 
schooner from sunrise to sunset. A good native 
diver, if shells were moderately plentiful, would get 
from sixty to one hundred pairs per day. 

A curious feature among the native divers is that 
toward the end of the season their long, curly, jet- 
black hair becomes a straw color, presumably through 
the action of the salt water and the sun, and forms a 
ludicrous contrast to their intensely black faces and 
bodies. Since bleaching the hair has become a “ fad”’ 
among civilized nations, perhaps the above recipe 
ay prove useful to some of my readers. 

Native divers are not in much request at this time, 
owing to the shell being pretty well worked out in 
shallow waters, and it has been tound by long practical 
experience that naked native divers cannot work with 
any degree of success beyond a depth of ten fathoms. 
For this reason it will be readily understood that, as 
the greater part of the shells now found have to be 
searched for at a depth of water exceeding ten 
fathoms, they can be obtained only by means of the 
well-known diving-dress. 

During three years spent on the coast of Western 
Australia I never knew an instance where an abori- 
gine had been broken in to work in a diving-dress, 
their objection to it arising from some superstition. 
The greatest depth at which pearl-shells were found 
in payable quantities when I left, in 1888, was 
eighteen fathoms, and the main portion of the diving 
is now done by white meu and a few Mongolians. 

Dress-diving is by far the most approved method, 
as the diver can remain under water an hour or two 
if he chooses, can dive much deeper than the natives, 
and is able to work all the year round. 

The difference bevween the mother-of-pearl shells 
and ths true oyster shells becomes pronounced 
when we are told that a pair of the former weigh 
about two pounds, while it is certain that a pair 
of the latter (shells only in both cases) must be 
under two ounces. The former sell for £109 to 
£150 per ton, while tho latter are left in thousands 
of milions on the beach opposite the Ceylon banks, 
with no demand for them even as sources of 


lime. To quote again :-— 

One of the most essential adjuncts to a dress- 
diver’s outfit is a good ‘tender.’ It is he who 
manages the boat, holds the life-line, and looks 


after the general safety of the diver when below. 
A tender must keep his weather-eye open for squalls 
and collisions, must attend to signals, and must 
not get his man mixed up with a diver from another 
boat, He shonld so hold the line that he just 
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feels the movements of the worker below, never so 
tight as to retard free action, and never so slack as 
to drag on the bottom and probably get foul round 
a coral-cup’s base, and so condemn the diver to a 
watery grave. Indeed, he should be a wide-awake 
fellow, quick to act in an emergency and constantly 
alert. 

The mode of working is as follows: A “patch” 
of shell having been discovered, the boats beat up 
to the windward edge, and then drift down over it 
with a fouled anchor; that is, with the anchor 
upside down, so that it does not catch, but allows 
the, boat to drag slowly over the ground, the speed 
of drifting being regulated by paying out more or 
less chain. When the diver finds that he is: off the 
patch he comes up, the boat takes to windward 
again, and drifts over it as before. A patch being 
often one or two square miles in area, it is next to 
impossible to go over the same ground twice, though 
the entire fleet of 150 boats often work on the 
same patch. 

The author's personal experience as a diver is 
thus given :— 

Once-again we were ready to start, allexcept Joe, 
who, knowing I could do nothing: without him, 
wanted a few more days to finish his spree. I 
coaxed and. entreated, but to no purpose; expenses 
were going on, and nothing coming in, and, after 
two days of impatience and chafing under my own 
helplessness, I made up my mind to © try to dive 
myself, and the next tide I left the creek ‘with that 
intent. The foliowing day I made my first descent, 
and it is impressed very vividly on my memory. 

Long before old Sol had made his appearance 
above the horizon that morning I crept up omdeck 
to take-a survey of my surroundings. ‘The ‘first 
streaks of dawn were li-hting up the eastern isky, 
and in the distance I could see the dim outline of 
the ‘‘ ninety mile’ beach, ninety miles without a hill 
or tree, creek or habitation—nothing: but white, 
glistening sand. Beneath, the “mighty liquid 
metronome” lay calm and peaceful, unruffled as yet 
by the morning breeze, and all around were 
anchored the pearlers. At sunrise I called the-boys) told 
them of my plans, and chose one named Ketchee 
for my tender. After partaking of our morning 
coffee I proceeded, with Ketchee’s ‘help, to -don the 
ponderous. diving dress. The rubber suit, all-in one 
piece, and which one gets into, through the’: neck, 
was the first article to put on; then «the leaden- 
soled boots and the corselet, to, which ‘the: helmet 
is serewed, and the chest- and back-weights—in all 
weighing some fifty or sixty pounds. I steppédon 
the ladder hanging over the boat's side, and chad 
the life line, air pipe, and helmet attached: | thén 
the order to pump was given, and, last of-all;-the 
face glass was screwed up. Oh! that there had been 
a wrerch with which to screw up my courage’ as 
well. It had sunk to the bottom of those-leaden- 
soled boots, and though Ketchee tappéed:the helmet, 
intimating that all was ready, I felt loath todet go. 
Thoughts of sharks, octopi, and other monsters of 
the deep flew through my brain, and I felt)sure'that 
the pipe would burst, or the boys stop pumping,'or 
some unforeseen accident would occur. 

As I hesitated, thinking of some excuse to have 
that face-glass taken off again, I glanced up at 
Ketchee, still undecided what to do, and saw. him 
grinning all over his yellow face at my discomfiture. 
That decided me; I could n’t stand being laughed 
at by a Malay; so without more ado I grasped the 
guiding-line firmly, avd dropped. 

Splash! The water closed over me with a 
buzzing sound, and the air whistled in at the top of the 
helmet with a weird noise, and L saw the bottom of 
the boat just above me. My ears began to ache, and 
the pain increased as I slid down and down, -uitil I 
fairly yelled with the agony caused by the unusual 
pressure of air on the ear-drums. Still swiftly down I 
went—would the bottom never touch my kicking:feet ? 
At last I reached it with a thud, and. instantly all 
pain ceased, and I scrambled to my feet, full of 
curiosity. 

My first thought was, how foolish I had been to 
dread leaving the monotonous sea andsky above, when, 
only ten fathoms helow, lay an everchanging scene of 


beauty—a paradise, although a watery one. The 
ground I stood upon was rock of coral structure, grown 
over with coral-cups from minute size to four and five 
feet in diameter. Sponges as high as one’s head, 
sponge-cups, graceful corallines, and sea-flowers of 
new and beautiful forms, and tinted with all the hues 
of the rainbow, waved gently to and fro; while, like 
butterflies, flitting and chasing one another in and out 
among them all, were hundreds of tiny fishes, so gay 
with colors that the historical coat pf Joseph would 
have paled beside them. 

Truly it was an enchanting scene, so bright, so beau- 
tiful, and so novel withal, that I walked about with 
curious delight, forgetful of all the means which 
enabled me to intrude upon the fishes’ dominion until 
I was brought to my senses by a sharp jerk on the life- 
line. This being an interrogation from Ketchee as to 
whether I was all right, I answered it in a similar way, 
and, as I did so, a familiar object caught my eye in the 
shape of an empty beer-bottle. It stood upright on a 
little ledge of rock, and I could read its faming yellow 
label of world-wide reputation. “Ye Gods!” TI cried, 
“what vulgarity! An advertisement even here! Is there 
no place on the earth or under the waters where one 
can escape the odious advertiser?’’ And then for the 
first time I began to realize my position: my head was 
aching, and I was breathing in quick, short gasps; I 
was oppressed, and an uncanny, eery feeling crept 
over me as I tried to pierce the dim azure of the 
distance beyond, where the shadowy sea-fans moved so 
languidly, and my imagination conjured up huge forms 
in the distance. 

I was getting nervous, and had therefore been 
down long enough ; so I gave the signal to pull up, 
and in a few moments was greedily drinking in the 
pure, fresh air of heaven. through the open face-glass. 
My nose and ears were bleeding profusely, and I 
spat a good deal of blood also, but as I had been 
told that this would happen the first time, I was not 
alarmed. The pressure had opened a communication 
between the mouth and the ears, and I could now 
perform the extraordinary feat of blowing a mouth- 
ful of smoke through my ears, which all diyers can 
do. After this I experienced no pain whatever when 
descending, and soon became a fairly good diver. 

It was on my third descent that I found the first 
shell. It contained three pearls which I had set in 
a ring as a memento, and were until quite lately, 
when IL discovered that it showed to better advantage 
on @ whiter and more delicate hand than mine, and 


‘in the cause of art transferred it thither. 


My largest day’s work was three hundred and 
ten pairs of shells; this is rather over a quarter 
of a ton. The greatest number on record collected 
in one day is one thousand and five. These were 
picked up by ‘Japanese Charley,” a little Jap about 
five feet high, who was always tended by his wife, 
and whose boat was the prettiest model and the 
smartest sailer in the fleet. The most valuable pearl 


.discovered on this coast is that known as the ‘‘Southern 


Cross’—a cluster of six pearls in the shape of a 
crucifix which was exhibited at the Indian and 


‘Colonial Exhibition, London, in 1886, and was valued 


at $50,000. This pearl was found at low water by 
an old breach-comber, and was sold by him for £10. 
The diver, as the reader may imagine, géts many 
scares when below. A. fifteen-foot shark, mag- 
nified by the water, and makinga bee-line for one, 
is sufficient to make the stoutest heart quake, in spite 
of the assertion that sharks have neyer been known 
to attack a man in dress. Neither is the sight of 
a large turtle comforting when one does not know 
exactly what it is, and the coiling of a sea-snake 
around one’s legs, although it has only one’s hands 
to bite at, is, to say the least, unpleasant. A little 
fish called the stone-fish 1s one of the enemies 
of the diver. It seems to make its habitation 
right under the pearl-shell, as it is only when 
picking them up that any one has been known 
to be Ditten, I remember well the first time I was 
bitten by this spiteful member of the finny tribe. I 
dropped my bag of shells, and hastened to the surface; | 
but in this short space of time my hand and arm had 
so swollen that it was with difficulty I could get the 
dress off, being unable to ork for three days, and 
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suffering intense pain the while. 


stop any further discomfort, the pressure of water 
causing much bleeding at the bitten part, and, thus 
expelling the poison, 

ne of the strange effects that diving has wpon those 
who practice it is the invariable bad temper felt while 
working at the bottom; and as this irritability passes 
away as soon as the surface is reached again, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that it is caused by the unusual 
pressure of air inside the dress, affecting probably the 
lungs, and through them the brain. My. experience 
has been that while below one may fly into, the most 
violent passion at the mevest trifle; for instance, the 
life-line held too tight or too slack, too much air or too 
little, or some imaginary wrong-doing on the part of 
the tender or the boys above, will often cause the 
temper to rise. I have sometimes become so angry in a 
similar way that I haye given the signal to pull up, 
with the express intention of knocking the heads, off 
the entire crew; but as the surface was neared, and 
the weight of air decreased, my feelings have gradually 
undergone a change for the better, until by the time [ 
reached the ladder, and had the face-glass unscrewed, 
I had forgotten for what I came up.” It is evident from 
the number whom I haye known to make a_ first 
descent, and whe afterward positively refused to try 
again, that all men are not born to be divers. At 


one time I had for my tender a brawny young | 


Scotchman named Rob, a six-footer, about twenty- 
three years of age, and as fine a specimen of the 
genus Homo as [I ever came across. As was to be 
expected, Rob had a sweetheart in the ‘ auld coun- 
tree,” and the one aim and end of his life was to 
make a fortune wherewith to return and marry the 
girl of his choice. He had tried the Kimberley gold- 
fields, and the Silverton silver-fields, without success, 
and was now anxious to try his luck at diving. I 
told Rob that I would put him down the first slack 


day we had to see how he liked it, and when that, 


day arrived, with a few parting injunctions from me 
as the face-glass was put on, down he went, [actin 
as his tender. I felt him land on the bottom an 
begin walking from the boat; he answered the sig- 
nals all right, and I anticipated no trouble, but before 
he had been down three minutes he was foul of the 
anchor-chain, and I had to pull the anchor and Rob 
up together. By this time he had become thoroughly 
frightened, and was screaming inside the dress to 
be pulled up; he had also lost his presence of mind, 
and had screwed the used-aix escape-valve at the 
side of the helmet the wrong way, thus keeping 
in the constant supply of air from the pump aboye, 
and the dress was in danger of bursting. As soon 
as we got him alongside I unscrewed the valve, and 
he was soon on deck, laughing over his mistakes. 

About a week after this he made a second attempt, 
and this time nearly lost his life. As before, he 
became alarmed, thought that there was too much 
air in the dress, and tried to let it out by the escape- 
yalye, but screwed it up the wrong way again. shutting 
in the air; and then, finding the air still increasing 
in pressure, his presence, of mind again deserted 
him, and he began to take off the face-glass. For- 
tunately for Rob, his girl, and my apparatus, he lost 
consciousness before he quite got it off, and we hauled 
him to the ladder, kicking and yelling like a madman. 
He remained delirious for several hours, and when at 
length he came to his senses,and recovered from his 
fright, we concluded that diying was not his forte, 
and that his fortune would have to be made in 
some other way. 

Though pearl-diving, if the fates are propitious, 
is a lucrative occupation, its dangers are manifold. 
In the community in which one has to live may 


be found some of the ‘toughest’? men on earth. 
A mixture of all nationalities far worse than one 
meets on a gold-field, and an exciting calling, 


Without restraint or law, are not likely to form a 
peaceful community. A diver is always at the 


* Another proof of how largely dependent our 
moral nature is on our physical, and of the importance 
of a good supply of oxygen or pure air.— Ep. 7. A. 


Afterward I learned 
that staying down a couple of hours after a bite will 


tender mercies of his Malay crew, and the slightest 
accident to his apparatus, such as the breaking of 
the pump or the air-pipe, ripping the dress, getting 
entangled on the bottom, or even losing his pre- 
sence of mind, may end fatally. Then, again, it is 
most injurious to the health, some dying from the 
effects after a few months, while deafness and in- 
cipient paralysis are common features. But worse 
than all these are the terrible cyclones that visit 
the coast, carrying everything before them, and 
leaving only a track of death and the flotsam and 
jetsam of wrecked hopes to mark their passage. 


go 
CEYLON TEA IN THE ANTIPODES. 


Sir Andrew Clark, whc praised Chins tea to hig 
students at the London Hospital and deprecated 
the use of Indian, is having his opinions pros 
niinently brought before the good folks of New 
Zealand by traders who go in for blends. Thig ig 
how it is done :— 


LECTURE ON TEA TO THE STUDENT: OF THE 
LONDON HOSPITAL. 
Extract from the Pall Mall Budget. 

“Tea, to be useful, should be first of all black 
China Tea, The Indian Tea which is being cultivated 
has become so powerful iv its effects upon the nervous 
system that a cup of it taken early in the morning 


| aa many people do, so disorders the nervous system, 


that those who take it actually get into a state 


| of tea intoxication, avd it produces a form of nerve 


disturbance which is most painful to witness.” 

Although we are the largest dealerg in India and 
Ceylon Teas in the colonies, we bave always strongly 
advised the public to drink our Blended Teas in pre- 
ference to Indian or Ceylon alone. We maintain they 
are too sicily for 90 per cent. of the tea-drinking 
public ; and in E. gland, where such large quantities are 
shipped, over 80 per cent. are used for Biending with 
China Teas, which are undoubtdly as pure as Indian and 
Ceylon, and far more refreshing when properly blended. 
Many inexperienced firms push Indian aad Ceylon, on 
the public becauss it is beyond them to produce a 
regular, true blend, and the profit is larger, for 
cheap common Indians give out a strong, coarse liquor, 
without any quality, and make people for a time 
fancy they are getting a bargain, till they find out 
to their cost that Sir A. Olark is right. The leading 
medical men in England are condemning the use of 
Indien and Ceylon Tea alone, and the above extract 
from Sir A. Clark’s lecture must convince all that a 
taste !or Indians, which has tobe acquired by force at 
first, is a serious and dangerous thing, 

We are publishing the sbove extract for the benefit 
of those who have not seen it, and support what we 
have always maintained. ‘This is against our own 
interests, for the profit on these Teas is equal if not 
more than thaton other kinds, 

Those, however, who know the colonies are aware 
that authority does not carry very much weight 
among the masses; and that thero Jack is not 
only as good as his master, but a great deal 
better. Sir Andrew Clark may be a power among 
the dyspeptic and wora-out in the old country, but 
in New Zealand where tho strongest and healthiest 
specimens of the Anglo-Saxon race are to be seen, 
it will omuse them to be told of * tea intoxication.” 
The following is the reply from another trader who 
believes in pure Ceylon teas, and is very amusing. 
It is noteworthy that the London physician’s name 
is slightly altered, and that there are moro letters 
to his mame than he usually rejoices in. 

ANOTHER CITY IMPROVEMENT. 

The Ceylon aud Indian Tea Association have under- 
taken to provide the public with a means of testing 
tbe various grades of tea supplied by them. Their 
idea is to constract—and the carpenters and decorators 
are now at work—a large and handsomely furuished 

sroom at the bark of their commodious premises 

Prioces street, Where at a nominal cost a cup of 
y class of tea or coffec—as supplied by the Ageo. 
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ciation—will be provided at a moment’s notice. Wait- 
resaes will be in attendance, and every effort used 
to make ‘‘The Ceylon Kiosk” a favourite and 
convenient resort for ladies or gentlemen when in 
town. The attendants will be instructed to give every 
information—if solicited -as to tho class, price, and 
quantity of tea used, and the Association trust that 
this attempt to provide for the convenience of theic 
present and prospective customers will be heartily 
availed of- 

Eschewing all those sttempts at presumptious 
and impertinent coercion adopted by various 
aspirants for public patronage, with which 
all are now so familiar, the Association refrain 
even from following the example of that aged 
and eminent tadcist Sir Edwiu Olerk, LL.D, F.k.s., 
r.R.c.P. (M.I.L.K.), for however desirous they may 
be to introduce and maintain their teas in public favour 
they dare not presume to dictate in a matter con- 
cerning which all are equally qualified to judge. All 
they do is to from time to time place the public in 
poseession of certain facts—concerning which all tea 
experts wre perfectly and unavimously agreed,—ard 
acquainted with which every one can safely be lett 
to use his or her own discretion and taste. 

The soil of China has during many centuries been 
subjected to a contmuous drain—without spy op- 
portunity for recuperatiou—of all the chemic | con- 
Stituents essential to the production of good tea, and 
is now so thoroughly impoverished ss to be incap- 
able of supplying the world with anything more 
than a mere weedy, sickly-lookiung representative 
ot what should be a succulent and healthful article 
of diet. Ceyion, on the other hand, endowed with a 
rich and generous soil scarcely tested as yet, avd in 
the hands of skiltuland scientific culturists, who can be 
relied upon not to exhaust, tar less “kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg,” is producing tea so brim- 
ful of alithatis appetising and invigorating that it is 
scarcely astonishing to learn that old gentlemen unac- 
customed to its strength have, like the poor old 


doctor Sir Edwin Clark, actually become slightly 
intoxicated by its use.- ‘the Association trus9 
that the good citizens ot Dunedin will not 


fallinto the eg:egious bluuder of mistaking the spuci- 
ous atticlefor the ‘* Real Mackay”; nob that we ve- 
lieve 1t possiblethat intoxication would result, but for 
the sake of avoiding waste, fur every opesbould know 
that Ceylon tea goes much further than China tea, and 
consequently Shuuld not ve used wth the same liber- 
ality. “Whe world, however, has passed judgment in the 
matter, and the result shows the verdict given —China’s 
export is yearly aecreasing, Ceyion’s export is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounes. 


+ 


Tra in F1s1.—A Suva correspondent reports that 
the cultivation of tea is rapidly extending in the Fiji 
Islands. It has already been proved beyond doubt 
that the soil of these islands 18 capable of producing 
a very superior ,quality of tea, and some of the tea 
grown on the late Mr. Mason’s estate oa Taviuni was 
regarded as equal to the best Ceylon of the time. 
Under Sir John Thurston’s capabie administration 
planters in Fiji are now surrounded with but few 
of the old difficulties, and there is no reason why 
tea and coffee should not become as good-paying 
lines as sugar in the islands.—Colonies and Jndia 

Cryton AND InprIan TxA PLanrTERS.—A CoR- 
rerpundent writes bo the Lnglishman und draws 
aticntion to the lamentable weut of energy which has 
distinguished the Lndiap tea industry in its competi- 
tion with Ceylon, Every device known to the “new 
advertisi g”’ has been employed in pop ilarising the 
Ovylun product in thehome market, and the methods 
which have proved so successful in London, are now 
being extonded to Chicago with the view of securing 
a practical monopoly of the American market. Ags 
announced some months sgo, the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association has voted a considerable sum for the pur- 
pose of sending a representative to the World’s Paix, 
wh9 shall convert the free citizens of the United States 


from their present feith in the Chinese product to an 
enlightened taste for Mazawattee ; and the local Guy- 
ernment bas identified itself with the scheme by a 
graut of R80,000. There is no reason to doubt that 
the ingenuity and enterprise which have procured 
for Ceylon tea a wholly disproportionate share of 
the Huglish trade will be less succeseful in Chicago 
than in London. Tbe American market is at present 
large, and the enormons increase of population gives 
promise in the future of practically unlimited expan- 
sion. Those who are interested in the Indien tea in- 
dustry will have only themselves to blame if they are 
shut out in the fature from their due share in the 
tea supply of the New World, The correspondent 
Sstetes that the Indien Tea Association is now collect- 
ing funde for the furpose of providing an exhibit of 
In‘ian Tea atthe Chicago Exhibition, but it is deubt- 
ful »-hetber, even with a contribution of from R5,000 
to R10,000 from the local Government, the amount 
subscribed will exceed K35,000. In view of the scale 
upon which the Exhibition bas been conceived, this 
sum is, it need scarely be pointed out, hopelessly in- 
adequate. Jt is far less than the individual contri- 
bution of scores of enterprising firms; and if this is 
ty be regarded og the maximum. Indian tea growers 
may be content to abandon the attempt to compete with 
their more enterprising rivals in Cvylon. 


Tropic AND Semi-Tropic Fruits In THE 
Unirep States.—For the first time the Census Office 
has made a special investigation for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent and yalue of the production 
of oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, coconuts and other 
tropic and semi-tropic fruits and nuts as industries 
of the United States. The material from which the 
statistics contained in the Census bulletin just issued 
are. compiled was obtained direct from the growers 
upon schedules specially prepared for that purpose 
and by personal visits of special agents to sections 
of the country where these products are grown. 
From the figures it appears that in addition to the 
tropic and semi-tropic fruits and nuts grown for 
home and family use in the United States there 
were in the census year 13,515 acres of almonds, 
67750 of banana, 169°88 of citron, 9,864 of coconut, 
4,477 of fig, 550 of guava, 1,362°25 of kaki, 7,256 of 
lemon, 495°58 of lime, 12,180 of Madeira nut, 7,097 of 
olive, 184,003 of orange, 2,189°50 of pineapple, 171°89 
of pomelo, and 27,419°50 of pecan trees, represent- 
ing 658,566 bearing and 800,010 non-bearing almond 
trees, 577,782 bearing banana plants, 4,237. bear- 
ing and 14,110 non-bearing citron trees, 123,227 
bearing and 1,199,549 non-bearing coconut trees, 
138,186 bearing and 285,201 non-bearing fig trees, 
32,943 bearing and 120,529 non-bearing guava trees, 
58,390 bearing and 124,522 non-bearing kaki trees, 
167,663 bearing and 498,784 non-bearing lemon trees, 
19,069 bearing and 44,255 non-bearing lime trees, 
188,409 bearing and 411,245 nou-bearing Madeira nié 
trees, 278,380 bearing and 331,022 non-bearing olive 
trees, 3,885,890 bearing and 9,705,246 »won-bearing 
orange trees, 21,750,000 vineapple plants, 3,279 bearings 
and 12,867 uon-bearing pomelo trees, and 214,988 
bearing and 657,980 no =beating pecan trees. Exelu- 
ding pineepples und bananas, which are all counted as 
bearing plants, as they commeuce fraiting within a 
year of panting it is seen that the average number 
ail non-bearing trees is about double that of the 
bearing trees, the product of which in the census year 
was, as as far as reported, valued at $14,116,226:59, 
divided as follows .—Aimonds, $1,525,109°80 ; banana, 
$280,653°75 ; coconut, $251,217 41; tig, §307,271-76 ; 
lemon, $988,099'92 ; lime, $62,496:90; Madeira nut, 
$1,256,958 ; olive, $386,368°32 ; orange. $6,602,099-06 ; 
piveapple, $812,159 17 ; pomeio, $27,216; and pecan, 
#1,616,576°50. Ou the basis of present prices, with all 
Ube non bearing trees infruitage, the next census ought 
to show a value of product of more than $50,000,000. 
As a forecast of the future growth of these branches 
of horticulture, in addition to the acreage already 
planted, the number of acres of land in the United 
States susceptible of development in plant in any one 
or all of the fruits and nuts named has been ascer- 
tained, and the aggregate figures are also given in 
the same bulletin.—London Zunes, April 16th, 
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PROPOSED CINCHONA CULTIVATION 
IN VICTORIA. 


It ever it becomes worth while to cultivate the 
cinchona plants in Australia, a writer in the 
Melbourne Leader, whose article we reproduce, 
ought surely to have seen that the scenes of 
culture ought to be chosen in the tropical porlions 
of Australia, Northern Queensland and the Northern 
Territory of Scuth Australia. But if the enter- 
prise has ceased to bs remunerative in Ceylon, 
with its adventages of climate, labour and expe- 
rience, it surely is not likely that the culture would 
pay anywhere in Australia with the wages of Jabour 
at a etandard at least six times higher than that 
which prevails in Ceylon, India and Java. The | 
interest of the question, therefore, for Australians in 
general and Victorians in particular is merely theo- 
retical The writer of the article had  pos- 
sessed himself of a copy of Mr. T. OC. Owen’s 
valuable manual of cinchona culture, published 
at the Observer office, so that the information he 
affords is generally correct. But there are ex- 
ceptions ; and how on earth the English Mr, Ledger, 
who gave his name to the richest of all the 
quinine-yielding barks, came to be transformed 
into “Mon, Ledger,’ would be inexplicable but 
for the fact that the chief names connected 
with the history of research into cinchona 
were French, The name of the Countess of 
Chinchon is wrongly spelt, after the error which 
Linneus committed and which has been perpe- 
tuated and will be, in spite of all Mr, Mark- 
ham’s protests. The name of Mr. Mcivor of 
the Nilgiri plantations is wrongly associated with 
that of Mr. Gammie as connected with the 
manufacture of circhona febrifuge, which, by the 
way, Mr. Howard did not recommend—quite tho 
contrary—his commendation was confined to the 
qualities of the bark grown by Mr. Miclvor on 
the Nilgiris, especially the crown or officinslis 
barks. Mr. MeIvor never tock any part in the 
manufacture of a febrifuge from cinchore bark, 
experimentain that direction in Southern India being 
entrusted to a quinoiogist, criticism of whose work it 
is believed led to his suicide. Mr. Gammie of the 
Northern India plantations has been successful in 
the culture of the bark and in the manufacture 
from it successively of a mixed febrifuge and of 
pure quinine. Mr. Melvor, besides his success in 
the cultivation of the cinchonas, invented the pro- 
cess of removing alternate strips of the bark, which 
has been confounded by the writer in the Leader 
with tho still better shaving process adopted by 
Mr. Moens of Java. The reference to the richness 
of the Ledger bark in Java, and the enormous 
profits from an acre of those tree 5, at first realized, 
reads now like a chapter of old world romance. 
Alas! for the glory departed and tke profit which 
has censed to bo made from oinchona, over- 
production in Ceylon being the chief cause. 
We wish we could agree with the writer that 
there are any special evidences of improvement 
apparent. The use of quinine still needs to be 
populerized ; but the preliminary of cheapening 
the product can scarcely be carried further than 
it has been, seeing that in less then a generation 
the price has gone down from £1, and 12s, per 
ounce to 94! At that prico it can scarcely pay 
the mannfacturere, and certainly it affords no profit 
to the growers. Jamaica is not likely to occupy tho 
field from which Coylon, after an export of 16 millions 
of pounds of bark in ono year, is gradually retiring. 
Java, which grows the very best quinine-yielding 
bark as yet ‘known, is likely to bo ultimately the 
source of tho world’s supply of the valuable 
prophylactic, febrifuge and tonic; and it will 
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certainly be cheaper for Australia to aE ae Ya ereased Mok AGAMA Tot bape the 
product of her nrar neighbours in the tropic 
island of cheap labour than to attempt to grow 
and manufacture on her own account. 

—— 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE CINCHONA. 


Quinine is the medicine par excellence of the. in- 
flucenza epidemic, which for the last year or two har 
proved itself such a cosmopolitan curse to bumanity. 
Whether owing to this fact, or to the suceess of in- 
dividual ¢xperiments in cultivation ig not ascertained, 
but it is certain that many irquiries have appeared 
of Jate regarding the probability of Oinchona, the 
quinine givicg tree, proving a valuable addition to 
the products of Australia. A slight sketeh of tho  his- 
tory of this plant and of its varieties, as chieflyoulti- 
vated by Europeans, may therefrro prove of interest 
to the readers of Zhe Leader, Until a comparatively 
recent date Peruvian bark wes the generic name of 
this invaluable drug, and chemists eay it. is atill not 
infrequently asked for ae simply the bark. This sounds 
commonplece enough, but the origin of quinine is 
nevertheless bound vp with one of the most. brilliant 
and romantic periods of the world’s history. In 1532 
the intrepid Pizar:o, with a hand of Spanish adven- 
turers, deccerded upon Peru. Inckily for them they 
found the naturally rich and wonderfully developed 
country of the Ivcas a prey to civil war, owing to the 
great Inca when dying, baving bequeatbed a division of 
the kingdom which was foreigp to customs. With his 
usual astuteness Pizarro at once decided to offer it as 
an ‘ acditional jewel to the already brilliant diadem 
of Spain.” Seizing the advantage he therefore soon 
became master of. the coun(ry, but before long: in- 
surrections, patural]y incident to such a conquest, 
arose, and were suppressed with such incredible cruel- 
ties by the adventurers that Spain decided to form 
Peru into one of its South American viceroyalties. 
About the middle of the 17th century the Oountess 
Del Cinchon, a very talented and shrewd woman, 
was at Lima with her hueband, the then vice y 
suffering from the fever of thecountry, an intermittent 
ague. She was much «truck with the marvellous pro- 
per lies of @ powdered bark procured from an indigenous 
tree, the Kiva, thence quinine, and ono her return to 
Europe largely exerted herself to secure a constant 
supply and encoursged its use among the — fever 
strickcn people «f the Spanish Vegas. In course of 
time Linneus, with due courtesy, in recognition of the 
immense service with the countess had rendered 
named the plant Cinch ra, and under this name all 


thea varieties of the tree since discovered or propa- 
gated are classified, While Spain held her as- 
cepdancy in Europe, quinine, us we shall now 


call the Kina powder, made rapid strides as an 
iugredient in fever medicines. Unfortunately, it was 
however, more or less a monopoly of the Jesuits; Pro- 
tcstants absolutely declined to be doctored by “ Priesta’ 
powder,” and thus the invaluable drug fell foralmost a 
century into comparative disuse, attracting attention 
only threugh surh chavneia as French quacks or ad- 
veneed apothecaries. Italy hes uow perhaps the 
largest quinine factoriesin the world. Germany also 
absorbs large stocks of bark, chiefly for brewing purpo- 
ses, but on the whole its place i in continental pharmacy 
ig still far too low. On the ether hand, it attained 
about the erd of lastcentury a rapid celebrity among 
the leading physicians in England, and thus quickly 
as has been eaid, “ opened up a new departure in the 
history of medicine.” Its value in time of war and 
epidemics has long been indisputable, and now that 
itis the chief factor in grappling with the greatest 
pesce scourge of our time any cffort which might 
eventually tend to cheapen or popularise the febrifuge 
should not lightly be discouraged: Seed or plants 
in wardian cases can easily be procured, and at a com- 
peratively small cost, from Iudia, Java or Oeylon, 
and there are portions of Victoria combining a free 
dry soil with sufficinet moisture, which indicates the 
strong possibility of a suitable habitat. 

To those interested in this remarkable plant, it 
may bo of interest to trace some of the extreme difli- 
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culties attendant’ on the first introduction of cinchoua | oply does the bark renew, but also seeretes even a 


as a cultivation. Until recently South America was 
the sole, and often diffisult and uncertain, source of 
supply, and while Spanish rn‘e continued there the 
utmost cauticn was exerted, to prevent the Cinchona 
forest from being exposed to the curiosity or cupidity 
of foreigners. In fact, Markhxm, the greatest of all 
the authorities on cinchona, says :—‘‘ We did not even 
haye a description of the Quinquina tree till Jussieu, 
the botanist, accompanicd the memorable French 
expedition which went to Juito to measure an arc 
of the meridian, and so determined the thape of the 
earth. M.'M. De Ja Oondamine joined Jussieu, and 
for 15 years they remained toiling in the forests, only 
to be robbed of their plants in mistake fcr gold 
Butenos Ayres en route to France. This was about 
1735, and for about another 100 years the cincbova 
forests were all but forgotten, when it struck the Dutch 
Government that Java, being of a similar lattitude and 
climate to Peru, might become a still more veluable 
possession to them if it could produce cinchona trees, 
the bark by this time having become a large and im- 
portant artic'eof commerce. Mons. Heszker!. of the 
Java botanical gardens, was therefore despatched in 
1853, with a permit aud guide to the ferests, but again 
comparative misfortune overtook the enterprise, for 
the guide wilfully or ignorantly misled bim into se- 
lecting the seed of such a worthless varicty, 7.¢,, to 
poor in alkaloids, that even yet'a watchfuleye is kept 
to uproot any plant betraying by a grey baisivess be- 
neath the petiole ite\\inferior piace in the genus civ- 
chona, Since the discovery of the alkaloid quinine, 
and of several other less powerful alkaloids, such as 
cinchonine, in the bark, the bark itself has al- 
most fallen into disuse powdered directly, and is 
therefore sold not as formerly, according to its regular 
and handsome appearance, but on the merits of sample 
analysis. Hence the extreme caution necessary in 
selecting for cultivation varicties which have proved 
themselves richest in alkeloids. Of all cinchonas yet 
known, the most valuable in this respect are ihe 
calisaya or yellow bark, and of these C Ledgeriana, 
named from its importer Mons. Ledger, is so far 
supreme. It has this advantage, that while it not 
only secretes a very Jarge percen‘age cf quinine, it 
also does so in a remarkably pure state and in the 
outer cells of the bark. 

The seed of this variety Mons. Ledger found very 
rare, even in South America, anda few years ago it 
was literally worth its weight in gold. In Jave, where 
M. Ledger sold the bulk of his seed, the plantation from it 
proved one of the most successful undertakings on record. 
A paragraph from an interestivg manualcn Cinchona 
Cultivation, by Mr. T. O. Owen, Ceylon, the procur- 
ing of which should be the initial step in experimeutirg 
with the product, will give afair idea of how valuable 
the Dutch have found this variety. Fourteen acres 
of ©. Ledgeriana planted io 1866 showed ‘a return 
of 10,126 florins per acre during the seven years, 
from 1872 to 78, or 1448 florins per annum. In spite 
of this enormous return the plantation shows no 
signs of thinness, and were it now uprooted would 
give a return of at lesst £2,000 per acre. The bark 
of one tree of this remarkably plantation, No. 67, 
hes been found to contain the wonderfnl proportion 
of 13 per cent, of pure quinine besides other a'kalcids. 
Another 78, bus yielded a bark contaning 105 per 
cent of quinine, and no other «lkaloid.” This was 
written before ihe very considerable fallin the price 
of bark, but as he goes On to say “ By the method 
of harvesting now employed, this result will be 
greatly iucreaeed,” the immerse value of healthy 
plaotations of a good variety of Oinchoya is even 
now indisputuble. The method of horve:t: 4 alluded 
to by Mr. Owen was invented by Mr. Moena the 
director of the Java plautations, aud is bob curious 
and interesting. It is a system of r moving the bark 
in atrips from the living tree. This is dons by a sort 
of spoke, shave so regulated that whether operating 
on a thick or thin bark the knife avoids toncling the 
cambium, or Jayer of wacilaginous viscid matter, 
which is intercepted between the wood layers and the 
bark, When care is exercised in this particular, not 


larger percentage of alkaloids. A covering of rough 
grass is usueliy tied over the wound to protect it from 
the sun. QOneccount of the Dutch success in Java a 
proposal was in 1853 laid before the Indian Goyern- 
ment toattempt a similar undertaking. It was caleu- 
lated that 1,000 000 of people died annually of fever in 
India, and that nearly a half of their lives, besides 
an ivcalculable amount of suffering, might be spared 
if only some low priced alkaloid could be~made avail- 
able in-every village. The laudable idea was therefore 
seized upon with entbueiasm,acd the Government spared 
neither time, troub!e nor expense, even to aspecial stea- 
mer to carry the collections directly across the Pacific. 
Mr. Markham happened at the time to be exploring Pern 
in search of objects of an antiquarian aod ethnological 
character, and to him, assisted by Mr. Oross, was 
entrusted the great undertaking, At much personal 
toil and peril they penetrated the vast primeval 
forests, carefully <tudied the conditions under which 
they found the parent trees growing when they 
collected seed, as well as the soil and temperature 
natural to the various varieties, pe:severing through 
every (difficulty and discouragement till they had not 
only succeeded in estalishing the now world renowned 
Government plantations of Inuia, but els, as ot a 
later period, in conjunction with such men as Merers. 
M’Ivor and Gammie, found ithore factories which 
work up the so-called inferior alkaloids into febri- 
fnges inexpensive enongh to be within teach of the 
poorest villagers. Howard, the gieat quivologist, 
expressed the highest opinion of some of these 
preparations. These are yearly improving, a8 factories 
increase, which is especia'ly the case since Govern- 
ment, meeting the complaint that they were competing 
with private industry in this cultivation, witbdrew their 
bark harvests from the open market, end with great fair- 
ness agreed to useup Government bark for Goveroment 
purposes only. South India end Ceylon have Leen 
the great centres of private enterprise in the east. 
There is some cullivation also in Bolivia and Peru, 
while in Jemaica it is under the auspices of the 
Government, who were fortucate in securing as director 
Mr. D. Mirris,Frs. Bes'des his yereral extensive 
knowledge of botanical subjects be took very specisl 
kvowledge of cinchona cultivation with him from 
Ceylon, and Jamaica now bids fair to bo the quinine 
producing country of the western hemisphere. Some 
of the bardicr varieties have gcown and harvested in 
Ceylon at en liuitude of over 5,000 feet above sea level. 
It bas been = ruie there to avoid any appearance 
of # damp cubscil, and come of the finest trees to 
be seen in that island ure on poor ridges of 
moist districte. The experience of cipchona cultiva- 
tion among the hills cf Ceylon would therefore, 
of all cultivating ccuntrics, be the safest basis 
for Victoria experiments, From large stock of bark 
flcoding the market, and including & South American 
bark called Cuprea, of which it was said there wes an 


‘inexhaustible supply, cinckona bark fell suddenly and 


isappcintingly, to that even yet only the finer classes 
aay tBhe South American indigenous supply is, how- 
ever, failing, end till lately little effort, 1f any, was 
made to restore the forests. Ouprea has been proved 
to secrete a very small quantity of quinive, and from 
its hardnees presents 0 much difficulty in extracting 
the alkaloid that it can only come freely into the 
London market when prices are high. Ceylon has 
chiefly turned its attention to tea, and. #8 has been 
gaid, the Indian Government uses its bark for Govern- 
ment purposes. The product is thus bound ere long to 
find ite true level again, and any serious check to its 
production would be an incalculable loss to hu- 
manity and to the brute creation, Tbe boon of 
a cheap effective febrifuge has yet to be placed 
within xeach of the ordinary veterinary surgeon. 
Quinine, the only specific yet known for malerious 
fever, must freely find its way to the terrible coas's of 
Aries, to the fever stricken portions of America and 
North Australia, and the day is also likely to come 
when quinine will replace opium, now the least ex- 
pensive, but most ruincus cf fever cures among the 
teeming millions of Ohina. Wherever, therefore, it 18 
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found that cinchona can be successfully grown, the 
industry should meet with the strongest fostering 
encouragement. As the cultivation requires little 
labor, and as there are districts where both soil and 
teperature point as very possibly suitable to the pro- 
duct, there appears no reason why Victoria should 
Dot yet possess sucossful cinchcna plantations.—Mel- 
bourne Leader. 


SOU ogy Ohh eee) 

FUND: CEYLON THA 
RUSSIA. 

Mr, Philip Seoretary to the P. A, sends us the 

following copy of » letter received from Mr. M. 


Rogivue on the subject of pushing the sale of and 
making known Oeylon tea in Ruseia :— 


Tra FunD. 


THE TEA IN 


Copy. 
Oey Moseow, March 1/13 1892, 
Maroseika, House Lebedieff. 


A. Philip, Esq., Seéretary to the Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Ceylon, Kandy. i 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
favour of the 29th January, annexing copy of resolution 
passed by the Standing Oommittee of the Oeylon 
Tea Fund on the subject of further assistance to be 
given to me for the pushing of Oeylon tea in Ruasia. 

It would have given me great satisfaction if your 
Committee, in acknowledging my last report, bad 
expressed an opinion, good or bad, «as regards the 
work and -progress I have done during the 10 
months in 1891 I reviewed, because, as it came to 
my knowledge, some indirect remarks have been 
made as to the relatively small quantity of tea sold 
by me in the course of that time. The spreaders 
of these remarks seem entirely to forget that before 
I came to Russia, no sucha thing as Oeylon tea was 
drank nor a pound of it was sold pure in the country, 
whereas now, if 1 am well.informed from high quarters 
in London, 400 to 500 chests are shipped weekly 
from London to Russia. Oustom House statistics 
may be consulted in London; and as I have already 
mentioned the fact, it is clear!y noticeable that large 
quantities of Ceylon tea are now used in Rassia for 
the blending of cheap and inferior Ohinese. As faras 
I am concerned, I will repeat what I very often said 
the ways and means of selling this tea are no difii- 
culty for me to find, but the means of getliny it duty 
paid in sufficient quantity is the chief cbstacle I meet 
with to increase its sale.” 

More véclame must be done and more tea ought to 
be placed at my disposal, as my capital is not suffi- 
cient to extend now my business. I hive been trying 
lately, with the help of some friends in London to 
form a Syndicate with the necessary capital required 
for the extension of the business (herewith for your 
perusal copy of my prospectus), but the present un- 
favourable financial circumstances all over Hurope 
seem to be against the realization of my projeot. 
Should it perhaps be possible to manage such a 
scheme in Ceylon or to induce some Oeylon planters 
(proprietors of tea estates) toconsign to me, for sale 
ou their accounts, some of their invoices according to 
the instructions] could give them es regards the 
qualities suitable for the Russian taste, or to standard 
samples deiposited as reference in the hands of the 
Colombo tea brokers, shipments could be made direct 
to Odessa, or via London to St. Petersburg, Revel or 
Liban, and no doubt the shippers of such breaks would 
find their advantage in selling them there through 
me by retail and for wholesale combined. 

Since my last report, I have sold monthly the 
following quantities ;:— 

November 1891 Russ, Ib. 3,395 


December ,, Ste yp Pee 13,933 lb, 
January 1892 ,,  ,, 3,689 almost all 
February ,, PY 1 3,882 in packets. 


whiob figures, although December was a small month 
on account of the holidays during which time business 
was olosed, and notwithstanding my already mentioned 
difficult financial circumstances, still show a small 
juoreasa over the preceding mouths, and make the 


total quantity sold from my magazine only, almost 


all in packets, over 40,000 lb. for 12 months out of 
50,000 lb. I have imported ; and it is important to 
remark that these 40,000 Ib. were all of pure Ceylon 
tea which have gone in the Russian consumption. 

My Nithny magazine is doing very well indeed 
eelling presently an average of 1,000 lb. per month and 
had I had larger quantities duty paid, to put at that 
market, I would I am sure, have tripled the quantity. 

I am now making arrangements for the 
fair to be held next July and have already 
secured & magazine at the ‘* Fair Town” where I 
ought to sellif the provisions of my own people are 
not exaggerated, something like over. fifty thousand 
pounds tea, as many merchants from several parts of 
the country have promised to buy it, 

But to beable to do this, it is absolutely necessary 
that sufficient stocks are kept at hands, in the Moscow 
Customs, that sufficient funds are at my disposal for 
the clearing of the tea whenever required, and that 
some more money should be spent for réclame, At 
the last Nishny Fair, 1 missed many good and im= 
portant sales for the want of available duty paid stocks, 
and itis indisputable that if we gain the public and 
the merchants to purchase our tea at the Fair, we will 
have gained the whole of Russia. 

Some facts worth mentioning as a proof that Oeylon 
tea has already a good name and is making its way 
into the country are the following :— 

During arecent visit I made in Nishny one of my 
regular clients there, proprietor of a tractir, told me 
that when he was formerly using Ohinese teahe oleared 
a profit of R4 per lb. whereas now since he has replaced 
it by ‘‘Oeylon” his profit is R8 on every pound ! 

I heard lately from Saratow, where my tea is sold 
in packets on a pretty large scale, that same retailer 
to whom I refused credit is now selling a bad imitae 
tion of Oeylon tea in packets. And it will perhaps 
interest you to hear that my Ceylon tea is going as 
far as Siberia. 

In conclusion I will again try to impress upon your 
Committee, and every Ceylon planter, the interests of 
whom I have greatly at heart, that, although I am 
certain and very sanguine that the sale will greatly 
and rapidly increase as soon as I can overcome the 
financial difficulty for the pushing and extension of 
my operations, a great deal of work is atill to be 
done in order to attain the desired results ; and trust- 
ing that the Tea Fund will not only reimburse me 
my over-expenditure as per Jast accounts rendered, 
but also continue to give me further assistance for 
smy work of reclamé, and the welfare of my mis= 
dion, I remain, &c., (Signed) M. RoarvuE. 


“THE INDIAN IMMIGRATION ORDI- 22 
NANCE A BURDEN.” 
(To the Editor of the “ Pinang Gazette”) 

Under the above heading you reprint, in your issue 
of 23rd instant, a letter written to the Straits Trmes 
by Mr. E, V. Carey, the sum and gubstance of which 
is that ‘ either the agricultural development of the 
Malay Peninsula must be retarded or free immigration 
must sot only be sanotioned but, be supported by 
Government.” 

How far immigration is supported by Government is 
doubtful ; but that free immigration is sanctioned, 
Mr. Carey himself admits when he complains of its 
being ‘the duty of the Immigration Agent to board 
steamers and explain to immigrants that they are 
quite free.” Mr, Oarey’s interpretation of “ free ” is, I 
presume, when coolies are given an advance in 
India bya “reliable agent” and brought over under 
a verbel contract to work it off. These coolies must 
not be told by the Immigration Agent that they are 
free, but the ‘reliable agent”? must be allowed to 
take them off to work for years on some out of 
the way plantation, where he supplies them with 
the necessaries of life so long as they are able to 
work, and even gives them a few cents on rare ocoa. 
sions with which to buy petty luxuries from himself 
at five times their value, The balance of their 25 
cents por day wages they are told goes to pay off 
coast advances with interest, 
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The disclosures made in Ceylon some years ago 
will surely prevent this mode of immigration being 
substituted even for our present ove. Had Mr. Oarey 
taken the trouble to visit the Province Wellesley 
estates and seen the contented and prosperous condi- 
tion of the Tamils, both indentured and unindentured 
then he could never have written as he has 
done, no matter how great a sensationalist he 
may be, nor would he have said that the coolies 
are underpaid. There is nothing to prevent Mr, Oarey 
increasing his rate of pay as much as hoe likes, and he 
can easily get protection for his “ reliable agent” in 
India by gettiog recruiters’ licenses for them; so what 
more doeshe want? If the ccolies are free, there can 
be no harm in telling them 80. 

It isan old story about the minimum rate of wages 
being fixed to suit the Province Wellesley sugar plan- 
ters, but perhaps Mr. Oarey is not awaro that | Gov- 
ernment did that on account of the planters’ good 
looks (sic). It ought to have been altered long ago in 
favour of Ceylon coffee planters, but Government is 
go old fashioned that it sticks to a tried and trusty 
friend in spite of the attractive gilding which Mr 
Carey has given to Oeylon’s outcast—coffee.—I am &ec., 

Caledonia, 25th March 1892. JOHN TURNER. 


2 — 
CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


Mr. R. E. Pinegsends us a copy of the Washing- 
ton Post of 10th Feb. containing the following :— 


Tue Waite Housn Tra-Cappy. 


The Elephant’s Foot from the Island of Ceylon. 

One of the most unique as well as interesting 
articles to be seenin the family dining-room at the 
President’s house is an immense elephant’s foot 
which is devoted to the purposes of a tea-caddy. In- 
side a silver lined box reposes some of the finest 
Bhud tea ever produced, and which was sent from 
the Island of Ceylon, where it was grown under the 
auspices of the Planters’ Tea Company of that place. 

For a week past frequenters of the mammoth fancy 
groceries establishment of J ohn H. Magruder on New 
York avenue, near Fifteenth street, have noted a 
magnificont window display under the direction of a 
representative of the Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company. 
Two natives of the island—a man and a woman—the 
latter said to be the only one of her sex who 
has ever visited this country, have presided over and 
dispensed the cheering beverage, Attired in the 
costume of their country, these people have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, the woman 
in particular coming in for a large share, by 
reason of the ornaments used by her in bedecking 
herself. On the left side of her nose a hole has 
been bored, from which there is a pearl suspended, 
the gem being one of the finest for which the Island 


of Ceylon is noted. Her costume is a bizazre, but - 


effective one, in which red silk and gold lace and 
i ominate. : 
eS se the islanders are useful in handling 
the wares called Bhud, Tiffin, and Bungaloe, which 
the company is just introducing to public notice. 
Accompanied by belt las Beireck, they called upon 
Mrs. Harrison at the White House and were accorded 
a gracious reception in the Blue Parlor, a privilege 
which they seemed to appreciate very highly. For 
the next week or so the exhibit of the tea company 
will continue at Mr. Magrader’s up-town branch store, 
No. 1122 Connecticut ayenue, where samples of this 
valuable commodity will be shown and its merits 
explained. Ceylon Bhud, Tiffin, and Bungaloe tea 
enjoys the distinction of being the best flavored of 
all teas, and it excels the products of China and 
Japan so much that it has drawn a large proportion 
‘of those teas from the English market, 
The same paper contains an account of a State 
reception by President and Mrs, Harrison, at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Elwood May were present. 
The following paragraph is devoted to them ;— 
Mrs. May wore # gown of black velvet profusely 


trimmed with rare gid fomily lace, her jewels heing | 


rubies and pearls from the Island of Ceylon. Mr. 
May has recently returned from abroad, where he 
was entertained ibe many of the English nobility. 

Mr. Pineo alsosends us a copy of the New York 
Wail and Hepress of 12th March, conteining the 
following as an advertisement :— 


FRom THE ORIENT. 


Any one visiting the Health Food Exhibition at 
the Lenox Lyceum will notice with considerable in- 
terest the Orient exhibit of the Ceylon Planters’ Tea 
Company. famous for their ‘‘Bhud,” “Tiffin” and 
‘“Bungaloe”’ brands of tea. They occupy alcove D, 
which they have turned into a veritable native bazaar, 
decorated profusely with cloths and ornaments from 
the island of Ceylon. 

Among many curios we notice an elephant’s fore- 
foot made into a lady’s workbox; the companion of 
which was presented by the president of the com- 

any, Mr. §. Elwood May, to President Harrison, 
filled with the choicest tea valued at $183 a pound. 

Among the pyramids of tea, which consists of over 
5,000 packets, three native Ceylon servants of the 
company’s in full Oriental costume, glide gracefully in 
and out, serving to all who desire cups of “ Bhud”’ 
Tea, celebrated throughout the would for its refined 
and delicious flavor, and also is a nerve tonic, owing 
to the soil upon which it is grown being very strongly 
impregnated with iron. Hence upon all their ad- 
vertisements appear their insignia ‘ Neryousness 
farewell.” 

It is not generally known in America that the 
planters of the island of Ceylon are younger sons 
of English noblemen, and gentlemen, inyariably gra- 
duates of Oxford, Cambridge, Harrow and Eton. 
Educated and intelligent, they have advanced methods 
and have invented their own machinery, so that 
the tea is now untouched by hand from the time of 
plucking. 

As the writer was enjoying his cup of tea he over- 
heard one of the representatives of our old Knicker- 
bocker families say: ‘“‘ Hverything connected with 
the Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company is of the 
highest order, their ‘Bud’ tea and ‘Lanka’ 
coffee, their picturesque servants, their advertise- 
ments, etc.’”’ Her companion, an English lady, 
replied with a touch of national pride, “There are 
interested in this company in England such gentle- 
men as Sir Arthur Birch, x.c.m.c., late Gover- 
nor of Ceylon, now manager of the Bank of 
England ; Right Hon. Sir Wm. Gregory, K.c.M.G., twice 
Governor of Ceylon; Sir Arthur Gordon, G.c.m.e., 
late Governor of Ceylon; Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
x.c.Lv., M.P.,; Sir James R. Longden, x.c.m.c., late 
Governor of Cey'on; Sir Richard Cayley, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon; Sir G. H. D. Elphinstone, Bart. ; 
Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, v.c., K.c,B., K.c.m.6; Gen 
Lord Chlmsford, G.c.B.” 

It is well worth a visit to the Health Food Exhibi- 


_ tion to see the picturesque Ceylonese in their Oriental 


splendor. Their jewels are heavily antique wrought 
and set with preciousstones. The pearl the woman 
wears in her nose ring is very valuable and one ofthe 
finest small specimens of the island. 

‘she Mail and Express of 14th March gives an 
account of a dinner to the President's son; and 
it is stated :— 


‘‘ Among the guests was S. Elwood May, of New 
York, president of the Oeylon Planters’ Lea Com- 
pany, of which Mr, Harrison is a large stock- 
bolders” &c. 

In this connection we may quote as follows from 
the letter of a correspondent :— 

“J think Mr. Lipton’s statemen's in his recent letters 
should not go uncontradicted about the Tea Com- 
pany not having advertised. Mr. Lipton was there 
on September 8th, Possibly the large advertisi: g con- 
tracts (190,000 dollars worth) have been entered into 
since then, Mr. May sent you on 5th February a 
lot of newspapers, journals, &c., in which the Company 
were advertising.” — ; 

We take blame to ourselves for not having cor- 
rected Mr, Lipton’s errgneous statement, 
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LETTER FROM MR. ROGIVUE. 


The Secretary of the Planters’ Association sends 
us the following copy of a further letter with 
enclosure received from Mr. M. Rogivue on the 
subject of pushing the sale of and making known 
Ceylon Tea in Russia :— 

Copy. Moscow, 7/19th March 1892, 
Maroseika, House Lebedieff. 

A. Philip, Esq., Secretary to the Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Ceylon, Kandy. 

Dear Sir,—In continuation of my respects of the 
ist/13th inst., I herewith beg to hand you the copy 
of a letter from Mr. Milawidoff, the Assistant in 
charge of my permanent Magazine at Nijini-Nowgorod, 
giving his appreciation as regards the further ex- 
tension of Ceylon Tea in Russia and the steps to 
be taken in view of the coming Fair. 

I shall thank you to submit the same to the Com- 
mittee of the Tea Fund.—I remain, &c., 

(Signed) M. Roervur. 

T enclose one of my new Price Lists. 


Copy of a letter of M. Milowidoff in charge of M, 
Rogivue’s Magazine in Nischny Novgorod, 


Nischny-Nowgorod, March 2nd, (1892. 
Translation. 

Enough time has elapsed since the Nischny fair 
of 1891 took place to enable me now to form an 
opinion as to the future ‘' Ceylon Tea” is going to 
have on the Russian mirk«ts, 

The Niscbny Fair has been the touch stone of Oeylon 
tea, when already a large number of persons were 
eager to try this new product. It is true tha’ the 
business of the fair did not, relatively, get to anim- 
portant extent because most of the people bought 
this tea merely as samples, with the chief object 
to taste it. But the results of the fair have never- 
theless been very satisfactory, thus proving above 
all what a good réclame it bas been for the tea; 
the merchants, the public and the newspapers having 
already taken a great interest in this tea, quite new 
in Raasia. 

From the Nischny Fair and later ou from the 
Nischny Magazine Ceylon Tea has been sent to the 
most remote places of the Country : Valogda, Astrakan, 
Viatha, Orenburg, Kostroma, Ufa, Se, We bave every 
reasun to beheve that the tea made a favouiable 
impression upon the general public, and this because, 
just after the Fair, mupy of the former buyers re- 
newed their purchase and new clients came forward. 
In short, the fact that Ceylon tea is making by 
degre:s its way amongst the public of Nischny 
accustomed to drink good tea, and spoiled in this 
respect thanks to the Fair, this fact, 1s a guarantee 
for its brilliant faiure. Tbe Nishny Magazine although 
only opened sinco six months may safely be expecied 
to sell 12-15,0001b. in this year, without bringing in 
account the quantity liablo to be sold at the Fair. 
This, I think, is another striking proof that this Ter 
is already known and appreciated. If the Nishny 
Magazine balances the accounts of this first year with 
perhaps no profit or even a small loss, the following 
reasons may be accounted for: 1st the novelty of the 
business, 2nd the high rate of gold, 3rd the expenses 
saused by tbe installation of the mayazine and 4th 
the occasional wantof stocks which have sometimes 
failed, As you know itevery well, we have been and 
we aro still very often obliged to refuse sales, giving 
for instance 5 lb. when 50 lb. are asked ; this of course 
has made « bad impression, shaken the credit of the 
firm and driven away numerous clients. I can bolaly 
axsure that the Nishny Magazine would have sold twice 
the quantity if the goods had been readily at hand. 

To my opinion, Ceylon Tea will spread fastenough 
and considerably under the following conditions; Lat if 
itis sold ehkeap enough to compete for prices wih 


Chineso Tea; 2nd if a thoroughly good réclame 
fg done; 8rd that the Nishny Tair be well 
conducted with sufficient quantities; and these 


conditions arg all indispensable for the success of 


ing by the results of the first Fair and of the msega- 
zine, one cain safely presume that the demand at this 
year’s Fair will considerably exceed the last one, Lt 
is therefore necessary that larger stocks should be 
available. I should say that for the Fair alone we 
must have at least 100 cases* of differen§ marks, 
besides about 5,0001b tea in packets, not speaking of 
larger orders (orders exceeding 5 cases of one sort) 
which will be executed in Moscow where sufficient 
stocks should be kept. I will repeat that the réclame 
is absolutely necessary for onr success and I would 
suggest thot a sum of about 500Rbs. should be essigned 
fur this, purpose. The Nishny Fair is the centre of 
the whole of Russian trade; ariongst the heap of 
all kinds of new prodvets brought on this market it 
is easy for an article to pass unnoticed and this is 
the reasou why rvéclame plays such an important 
part. Hvery firm starting business there spend up to 
thousand roubles in ndvertisments and the expenditure 
is justificd- I would propose to begin advertising in 
the newspapers of the provinces, already before the 
opening of the Fair. Avother way to increase the 
sale of Ceylon tea would be to open, after the 
fair, new magazines in one of the towns on the 
Wolga, Kazan or Saratow, as branches of a well 
established firm are the safest and the best fac- 
tors of a good réclame the establishment of 
which would cost about 3,000 Rbs. per annum. These 
outlays would certainly be covered, and largely, con- 
sidering that if at Nishny, a relatively small town, 
where business is not s0 important, the expenditure 
is covered, one can the more so reckon on Kazan and 
Saratow—important commercial centres on the Volga, 
thrice more populous than Niskny. 

I found it is recessary to account you with my 
ideas in view of the coming fair co that you might 
see what you are about and take in due time the 
necessary steps. 

(Signed) Mintaw1porr. 


=f — 


LADY THA MERCHANTS IN LONDON. 


Women are generally credited with being the greate: 9 
fea drinkers, and men, when they wish to retort on 
being accused of smokiog too much, answer that tea 
takes the place of tobacco amongst the luxuries 
appertaining to the gentler sex. This may or may 
not be, but in either caseit seems that thereis little 
or no reason in these days of womanly enterprise why 
ladies shou!d not be purveyors as wellas consumers of 
tea. This thought appears to have struck two ledies 
who have for some time been doing good business in 
quite a private way in this most nrcessary article, 
Under the title of ‘The Ladies’ Own Tea Association, 
Limited,’ a Oompany has now been formed and 
registered, consisting of seven lady shareholders, and 
directed, and managed by the two ladies who originated 
the scheme, Miss R. G. Bartlett and Miss A. M, 
Lambert. Premises have been taken at 92, New Bond- 
street, where the tea association may be seen in fall 
working order. There is an office—or, perhaps, tobe 
perfectly accurate, a shop—fitted up with every re- 
quisite for the blending and tasting of tea. A counter 
as bright ag polishing can make it, gleaming brass 


-scales, and tin scoops; tin cases to hold five, seven, 


and ten poun'!s, huge layers of brown paper, and paper 
bays, ali proclaim the business-like nature of the 
enterprise; whilst an inner room, fitted with the pretty 
tables, Japanese ware, Oviental rugs and mattings, 
and the soft-toned draperies we associate with high 
art, invites lady customers to partake ofa refreshing 
afternoon cup. These are some of the aspects of 
this latest development of feminine indnstry. Its 
objects are primarily to provide a new employment 
for necessitous gentlewomen at their own homes by 
establishing agents (who must be ladies) in every 
town, district, suburbs, and village of Great 
Britain and Ireland. | Secondly, to sell the 
bast tea at a low price. This can only be achieved 


* Duty paid (costa by M. B.) 
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by importing the goods direct from the estate, 
which is in Ceylon, and thus avoiding the possi- 
bility of adulteration and the profits enjoyed by 
the middleman. Besider, the lay agents there are 
to be blenders, packers, and sellers of the same sex, 
and the promoters are most anxious to make the 
Association kiown as widely as possible, in order to 
benefit all those for whose benefit it is intended. 
Although the Association especially recommends the 
Ceylon teas, it supplies various other kinds and blends, 
thus suiting the tastes of allcustomers. It is always 
said that Oeylon tea is more wholesome aod much 
cleaner than that of either China or Japans as it is 
prepared entirely by machinery and not by the hands 
and feet—frequently unwashed—of the natives. The 
prospectus issued by the Company contains a few 
hints on the brewing of tea, and there is no doubt 
whatever that in many households these hints are 
are most necessary. Theterms of the ‘ Ladies’ Own 
‘Tea Association” are strictly cash, and the prices 
vary from Is. 8d. to 43. Orders of seven pounds and 
upwards will be delivered carriage free to avy part 
of the United Kivgdom, and those for less than that 
weight will be sent subject to the usual Parcels Post 
rates. Sample packets of 14 ozs. will be forwarded 
post free for the price of 1 lb. Should a chest of 
10 or 20 lb. be required, it can be packed on the 
estate itself and sent direct and unopened 
to the purchaser. No agent incurs any liability, and 
the priucipal injunction is that she must always deliver 
each parcel to the customer unopened ani in the 
condition in which it is received fromthe Association. 
Also that small weekly orders should be accumu'ated 
at least to the amount of 7 Jb., which will be sent 
free to the agent for distribution amongst the pur- 
chasers. Any agent who isa not able to dispose of 
five pounds of tea per week will be disqualified, 
and another appoin'ed for that District. Good com- 
mission is paid by the Company, and the amount 
of it is forwarded every Saturday to the agents. At 
Christmas a bonus of 24 percent. is given on the 
amount of commission obtained during the year.— 
M. Mail. 


ra ado higes 


MR. WILLIAM JACKSON, 


[We greatly regret the delay in republishing 
the following memoir of Mr. Jackson, the great 
tea machinist, which appeared, with a very good 
likeness, in the Indian Planters’ Gazette. Lilness, 
from which even newspaper editors are not exempt, 
must be our excuse for overlooking this and perhaps 
some other matters, in the avalanches of ‘ ex- 
changes ’’ which reach us from all parts of the 
world.—Ep 7. A.] 

We have alreaiy given our subscribers the por- 
trait and history of more than one tea-planter whose 
inventions have made them famous, and the fact of 
the original of this pcture being on a visit to India 
enables us to publish the following sketch of a gentle- 
man whose woudrously clever patents have made 
him deservedly renouned wherever the tea industry 
flourishes. 

Mr. William Jackron was born in 1849 st the farm 
of Davo, on Lord Kintore’s estate of Ke thall, in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 

At the age o! 6 years hisfather died and he remembers 
little of him; but in after life was told !y his mother 
that his father bad more than once remarked, 
“We will make something of that laddie yet.” 

His moat vivid recollect'on of early iife was about 
the age of 10 years. About this time he fella victim 
to typhoid fever, and when sufficiently convalescent to 
be getting about, a portable evgine and _ thrashing 
machine was for the first time brought to the farm to 
thrash the crop, aud the engice-driver’s name was 
George Wood. 

Being farcinated with the engine and not strong 
enongh to move ab ut, a “winlin’” of straw was 
placed near the engine for him to sit on and he 
60 plied ‘Geordie Wid” with questions, that bis pationce 


got exhausted and he was told “If ye spere ony mare 
quartions I ’il pit ye in the furnace,” 

Being enamoured with «he wheels and belts, 
nothing would uow satisfy him but make a work- 
ing model of a thrashing machine, and this he so 
constructed in a very primitive way in the ecarpeo- 
ter’s sh p and smithy, which were on the farm for 
rerairing and sharpenisg agricultural implements, 
and the belt was passed over the grindstone to 
gain the necessary speed on the drum, the farm 
servants willingly driving the handle on the summer 
evenings; whilst moss plucked frm the roots of 
trees was passed through the smajl machines, the 
sand and grit comivg out as the corn whilst the moss 
was delivered as straw. 

Mr. Jackson’s eldest brother James, and whom 
he describes as oue of the worthiest men who ever 
lived, now came of age, and took over the manage- 
ment of the farm, and seeing how hopeless it was to 
keep him out amongst wheels, set to work and got 
him into Messrs. George Murray & Co.'s iron foundry 
at Banff, on probation. 

In the meantime an excellent neighbour, Mr. 
Bisset of Artannies, and a Mr. Annand of Inverurie, 
thought that Willie Jackson should serve his time 
in &@ more advanced engineer’s shop than that of 
Banff, and on their own account went to Aberdeen 
and obtained from the celebrated firm of Messrs. 
Hall Russell & Oo, ougineers aud ehbip-buildere, an 
apprenticeship for him. 

From this time onward Mr. Jackson remembers all 
that happened to him. He quickly showed abilities 
above the average apprentice, and louy ere he had com- 
pleted his 5 years he had individual responsibility 
placed on his shoulders, and on the completion of 
his time, Mr, Ruesell, the manager, was most unwill- 
ing to let him go, and wages were offered much 
in advance of the usual as an inducement for him to 
stay; but Mr. Jackson was bent on foreign lands, and 
nothiug woul then alter his decision to go abroad. 

His brother Jobn was at this time Manager of the 
Scot'ish Assam Tea Co, in Agsam, and had suggested 
Oslcutta as a likely place for him to come to. On 
reaching this Mr. John had a letter waiting forhim, 
stating that if nothing turned up suitable to come on 
to Assam, and probably he might become a tea planter. 

Nothing suitable was found and Mr. Jackson went 
off to Assim, and singularly enough to say, Mr. 
William Lawrie, now the successful Manager of the 
Jhanzie Association, was then assistant to Mr. John 
Jackson, and a week before Mr. William Jackson’s 
arrival resigned his appointment to take the manage- 
ment of the Loajan Estate, and Mr. John simply put 
his brother in Mr. Lawrie’s place. Mr. Jackson re- 
lates rather an amusing ivcident of his first experi- 
ences of Assam life. When he reached Kooklea- 
mook, the steam oat station on the river, it was 
about 4 p.m., and a letter awaited him from 
Mr. John giving instructions to put himself in 
the bearers hands who would bring him safely to 
Mazengah, This was done and the first two hours 
were spent in a dug-out boat which took him into a 
bheel or shallow piece of water, the edges of which 
terminated in mud in which the buffalces wallow. 

Here an elephant was waiting him which was brought 
alongside the boat and caused to kneel down 1n the 
mud for Mr. J. to mount. 

On attempting to do this, however, the monster beast 
trumpeted so loudly, that Mr. Jackson made a bound- 
ing leap, and janved bimself headlong in the mud and 
water as farfrom the beast and boat as he could, 
out of which mess he was lifted by the coolies and put 
on the hattie, andin this state reached Mazengah abuut 
10 p.m. little or none the worse of the fright he had got. 

Mr, John Jackson about this time had decided on 
manufacturing all the leafat Helbakah, and resolved 
ou meking this acentral factory for the whole of the 
Oompany’s gardens; andas a consequence Mr. Wil- 
liam was transfered there with himself and got charge 
of the tea-house and the making of the tea. 

The leaf now being all brought to one centre for 
manipulation greatly increased the work to be accom- 
plished in the tea-house ; and os there was only a two 
plated Kinmond’s roller, which only pactially rolled the 
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leaf, ard a very smallengine to work it, Mr. Jackeon’s 
duties often extended fur ivto night, tnd it was this 
and! tis alone that gave him his first startin tea 
machinery. 

He made his first resotutionin the lonely midnight 
hour that he would produce a machine that would 
do the work so as to give him time for sleepat any 
rate, and before 3a.m. next morning he had made 
a model disclosing exactly the motion imparted by 
coolies ivrollipg leaf on tables by hand. 

On showing this to his brother permission was given 
{to make a machine, whichincourse of time was done, 
and proving a success it was thought desiiable to 
patent it. 

The patent epecification was crudely drawn up, and as 
most of our readers wi!l know was eubsequeutly the 
subjec’ of much and severe litigation between Mr. 
Jackson aud Mr. Kinmond. 

Mr. Jackson has much gratification in the fact tbat 
some of the very firstrollers he made have stood the 
test of some 20 years’ work and are well spoken of at 
the present day. Soonit began to be kvown thata 
new roller bad been invented that would actually finish 


‘therolling of the leaf, and orders began to come in; 


but who was to makes the machines? 

Mr: John Jackson at this time resigned the manege- 
meut of the Scottish Assam & Co, end returned to 
Scotland, and with him took rome 8 or 10 orders for 
the pew roller, but singalarly enough to say much 
difficulty was found in gétting any firm at home to 
muke ‘the machives. No engiueers. of standivg had 
ever before heard of tex machinery, and ‘it being 
quite a new venture, ss they termed it, ove after au- 
oth+r declined to ‘take it up, till at jast a firm io 
Glasgow was prevailed onto make them. They made 
about 60 rollers in all, when Mr. Jackson went. home 
end to his great delight got Mcssrs. Marehall Sons 
avd Co., Ld., to take up the manufacture of them, 
and from tbat day to this Mr, Jackson has been 
able to give Plauters the highest class machir ery. 

Everything now went well till.the crash came with 
Mr. Kiomond, which swept all--from under the 
brother Jacksons’ feet and caused’ a dissolution of 
partnership, Mr. William still holding on to it, whilst 
Mr, Joho retired and. went to America, 

Mr. Jackson had a lo g and severe siruggle to 
regain lost ground and speaks. very feelingly of 
Mes+re. Marshall Sons & Oo.’s, Mesers. Balmer Lawrie 
& Oo.’s, and the Planters’ great kindnees to him at 
this time, and says he could uot have survived the 
blow but for them. 

The sicgle action and Standard Rollers had up to 
this time been his productions. The Standerd Roller, 
although a gcod machine, was expensive in construc- 
tiou, and for a considersb!e time in his home in Aber- 
deen Mr. Jacksonhad been thinking of a possible me- 
chanical means of producing a jess costly machine 
that would have the same action cu the leaf as the 
Standard Roler. Careful thought thus produced the 
well-known Excelsior Roller, the pecoliar crank mo- 
tion of which is said to be unique in the list of meckaui- 
col movements, 

Having now got a good ro'ler Mr, Jack+on began to 
turn his attention more closely to Drying muchinery, 
butit is only within the last 5 or 6 years he has given 
epecial thought. to it, and in this short time it eur- 
prises us to learn he has sold over 500 Victorias, 


800 Venetians, and since May tbis year, when 
bis first new Britannia Dryer was. started in 
Ceylon, something close on 100 orders have gone 


home for them, and from all we bear of this fine new 
machine he is likely soon to crecp on to the four 
figures with it, 

M:. Jackson also surprises us by stating that there 
are some 50 patents granted in Calcutta alone for 
rolling machines, and with sme feeling of pride 
says:—'* I think I am the only one who has como 
through from the start in Tea Machinery,” and expres- 
sing vreat thankfulness to genuine old friends still in 
Assam and Ceylon, who bave supported him through 
good and bad times, he still hopes for many years to 
devote his whole energy to the development and 
improvement of machinery used intho manufacture of 
tea.—/ndian Planters’ Gazette. 


NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Tra anp Tannin.— Life would be monotonous if it 
were nut for the fi lip given toit by those little alarmia¢ 
rumours with which the medical papers beguile the 
weary hours and excite the imagination of their 
readere. Those who gepe for the lack of gome- 
thing to do, and must fave o new sensation at eny 
price, find the first moment ot a startling announce- 
ment positively exciting. Between the Lancet and 
the British Medical Journal, the average boman 
being who eats and drinks food subject to enalysia 
may alweys feel op the gui vive,-is so disposed. 
The British Medical. Journal, for instance, in the 
course of its researches into the mysteries of tannin 
in tea, and in that of China in partioular, as compared . 
with teas of Indian and Ceylon growtb, gives the 
following result:—‘‘China, 7°44 tannin, 3°11 theine 
30 minutes’ infusion; Indian, 17°73 tannin, 15 minutes’ 
infusion; Indian and Oeylon blended, 10-26 tannin 
891 theine, 15 minutes’ infusion.” If this be correct. 
the Indian and Oeylon teas appear to contain nearly 
double the quantity of tannin to be found inp 
China tea, even when the latter is infused for g 
much longer time than the former. The British 
Medical Journal, ia the article referred to, says:— 
“Some examples which have been forwarded to us of 
the results of «analyses for tannin avd theine jn teg 
indicate considerable variation in the amount of tannin 
according to the quality of the tea and the stage oF 
growth at which it is picked, In some blends of 
China teas the percentage of tannin extracted by 
infusion for thirty minctes was 7°44; theire, 3-11: 
and a similar result was given in the examination of 
the finest Moning; while. on the other hand, with 
fine Arsam tea a percentage of 1773 of tannin by 
weight was extracted after infusion for fifteen minutes: 
and two blends of Assam and Ceylon tea ga-e mast 
pectively 891 and 1026 of tannin. On the whole, it 
is probable that the Indian teas sre much more heavily 
loaded with tannin than the China or Japan teas. 
Moreover, the common method of prolonged infusion 
in boiling water is well calculated to extract all the 
tapniv, while it dissipates the flavcurof the tea. ‘To 
be drunk reasonably, tea should not be infused for 
more than a minute, and with water of which the 
temperature does not exceed 170° Fshr. It should 
be taken without sngar or milk, which would drown 
the flavour of the delicate and aromatic infusion 
thus obtained. This, at least, is how tea is drunk 
both in Ohina and Japan, whence we have borrowed 
the use of it. With our European method of pro- 
Jonged infusion in boiling water we destroy all the 
best flavour of the tea, and we extract such heavy 
proportions of tannin as to cultivate indigestion ag 
the result of tea-drinking. Indigestion is unknown 
among tea-crinkers in the Hast, enditis, in all proba- 
bility, only the result of our defective use of the 
leaf.” Tho ideaof tea infusing forone minute only is 
certainly novel, end will amuse Mincing Lane, Ag 
for the consumers of tea, they will, no doubt, with 
that perversity which characterises the victims of 9 
bad habit, continue to drink tea infused as usual 
audaciously selecting the teas of India and Ceylon in 
preference to those of China, because the former are 
stronger and give better value for the money, 

TEA PLANTING AND TEA RETAILING.—The eequel to 
the brief correspondence which uppeared in our 
columos about two mouths back about the advantages 
—real or imaginary—which the grocer who was himself 
interested in tea gardens possessed over the tea je- 
tailer who was not, isnow tobe found in the pror- 
pec'us of the May-Bloom Tea Plantations, Limited 
which appears i several papers. It is evidence bf 
the keen competition in the teatrade andthe neces— 
sity fornovelty of idea, if of nothing else. The com- 
peny,inits prospectus, appeals to the grocerto taka 
shares, and thus * become” his own planter, and he 
will then (assisted by powerful advertisemente) “ be 
in a position {o sucersstully contend against the 
severe competition arising from firms who style them 
selves ‘plavters,’ or who, by weight of their advertire- 
ments, threaten to monopolise the sale of one of the 
most profitable articles of tho retail dealer,” The 
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proprietary rights are offered to only ore grocer ina 
district, andcan be acquired by tbe purchase of one 
or more prceprietors’ shares of £10 eack, bearing a 
preferential minimum dividend of 5 percent., the hold- 
ing of which confers the following advautege :—‘* The 
teas from the plantations acquired by the company will 
be packed in the usual way 10 chests, half-cheets, and 
boxes, and will be offered on arrival direct to the pro- 
prietors, thus doing away with tbe intervention of 
middlemen, and giving the proprietors an opportunity 
to buy 2t prices considerably under those usnally 
charged by the London wholesale dealers. Samples 
will be submitted inreply to enquires, and it vill be 
quite optional for a proprietor to purchase or rot. By 
this means his method of buying, or his existing style 
and uniformity of blend, will not in any way be dis- 
turbed. Each proprietor willthus bein a position to 
state that he aupplies teas dizect from his own planta- 
tions, of which views and full particulars can ba ob- 
tained for exhibition on his premises,as well as forci- 
ble bandbills, &e. ; these, with wel!l-directed advestice- 
ments, as state hereunder, will form a very powerful 
medium to attract fresh customers. The following sr- 
rangements, the prospectus states, ‘‘ have been en- 
terediuto with the Planters’ Stores and Agency O om- 
pany, Limited, of 1, Great Winchester Street, Lon‘den, 
E.C., who are largely interested in tea planting i—1. 
The Planters’ S'ores and Agency Company Limted, 
undertake to pay tothe company, for‘the benefit of the 
holders of proprietors’ shires, an egeregate sum _ equal- 
ling 5 per cent onthe amountof suchsharea for the time 
being issued, to be distributed amongst tbe holders as 
remunera‘ion for thiir services as resident agents for 
the sale of May-Bloom Tea, subject to such payment 
ceasing when the profits of the company suffice to 
pay the full amount of the preferential dividend. 2. 
To manage the plautations and entire work of the 
company at a moderate remuneration. 3. To advertise 
in conjunction with the grocers’ names in the coun’y 
Pres:, by board at railway stations, and various other 
ways. 4. To confine the sale of the now well-known 
brancs, ‘May-Bloom Tea,’ exclusively to the pro- 
prietors in theie respective districts. 5. To offer to 
the proprietors at specixlly-reduced rates. their well- 
selected stock of criginal teasfro»m India, Crylon, &c,, 
standard tlends and other packets held at their “May- 
Bloom Tea’ depéct at 32, Middles:x Street Aldgate.” 

THE INvEsToR WARNED ork —We notica that an 
evening paper, Lhe Echo, refers to the above con- 
cern [Ceylon and Oriental Estates Co,, Ld.] as 
“A Bariog Relief Company,” and it says:—'‘tlow 
is it, for instance, that no names of old Ceylon planters 
are given as applying for shares? If the ‘opportunity 
of acquiring these estates is so exceptional,’ how is 
it that a larga proportion of the capital required has 
not been subscribed by rich proprietors and retired 
planters, of whom there are scoies in London ? Let 
the directors proclaim that in answer to a prospectus 
pested up in the room of the ‘Ceylon Assoc’ation 
in London’ some two or three thousand shares have 
been taken by Ceyiou men, and we shall unhesita' ingly 
advise the public even to pay a good premium for 
the remainder cf the shares, Less than a month ago Mr. 
Ferguson addressed a room-full of Ceylon residents, 
activeand retired, at the Royal Oolonial Institute; how 
many of these are assisting to relieve the Barings and 
Mr. Thring of their Ceylon estates at a valuation based 
upon the profits of 1891, when tea averaged a fair 
higher price? We venture to say, not many. Nor are 
the estates themselves by any means the pick of Oeylon 
properties. On Peacock Hill and Bogahawattie the 
wind is damaging, both occupying exposed +i'uations. 
The former is situate just below the Upper Peak estate 
of Mooneragalla Mountain, and the latter at the Gan 
(Bogahawattie Gip), between Dimbula and Kotmalie. 
For obvious reasons, it would be fatal to fell any 
additional jangle land, if by so doing it gave access 
to the violent wind prevalunt duiing two mnths of 
the year. Bo all this as it may, however, the fall in 
the price of tor, and its entire ommission from the 
prospectus, is quite sufficient; warranty for us to recom- 
mend prudent people to leave the Ceylon and Oriental 
Estates Company to those persong who era well ac- 


quainted with the estates, and also with the rational fore- 
casts made of the tea market by brokers aud dealers.” 

Tue BI-METALLIC QuESTION.—A numerously attended 
meeting of bankers and merchants was held on Tuesday 
night in the Board room of the New Oriental Bank, 
London, to consider the position of the currency 
question, with special reference to the interests of 
the City of London. Mr. J. Howard Gwyther occu- 
pied the chair. After some discussion the following 
resolution was uvanimously passed :— That a City of 
London Committee of the Bimetallic League be formed 
to urge upon the British Government the necessity 
of co-operating with other leading nations for the 
establishment by intervational agreement of the un- 
restricted coinage of gold and silver, at such 
fixed ratio as mwany be agreed upon, and that the 
following gentlemen constitute such Committee, with 
power to add to their numkter:—H, H. Gibbs, M_P., 
Sir Thomas Sutherlanc, M.P., S. Montague, M.P., 
A.D. Provand, M.P., Sampson 8. Lloyd, H. R. Grenfell, 
Sir Hector M. Hay, J. Howard Gwytber, Edward 
S:issoop, Reuben Sassoon, Edward Langley, J. T. 
Hor'ey, A. Von Andre, H.R. Bi eton, David M‘Leapv, H 
Schm dt, J. F. Ogilvy, Herbet C. Gibbs, Thomas A. 
Welton, Henry Coke, R. T. Rhcde, A. Zmmern, A. 
Cotterell Tupp, W. Keswick, and W-. Paterson.” It 
was also decided to bold a public meeting at the City 
of London Institute sconafier Estate, at which Mr. 
S: 8S. Lloyd has consented to take the chair, when 
Mr. H. O. Guibbs will read a psper on silver quos— 
tion in relation to the interes‘s of the Oity of London 
—H, and C. Mail, April 8th. 
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Ave3:GE Prcpuct of Frouir Trers.—To those who 
desire to estimate the crops of the future, the 
following table will be of some interest. Itis based 
upon a fair average production cf trees in full bear- 
ing and under proper treatment, planted as usually 
in orchard :— 


TONS PER ACRE TONS PER ACRE 


Apples...........- weed Walnuts...... ....1 
Apricotsie.necstn eae 5 AJmonds.......... 1s 
ELUDES sep ene alae 6 BOXES PER TREE. 
BOATS cities ED Oranges, budded.. 6 
LOT: BeemonnGoceduprars oo 8 Oranges, seedling 12 
Peaches.......... Gob0u) Lemen, budded.... 5 


—Rural Californian. 

CoFFEE CULTIVATION IN JAvA.—A report from 
the British Minister at the Hague on Netherlands- 
India describes the connexion of the Government 
with coffee cultivation in these colonies. The greater 
number of the coffce plantations in the Dutch posses- 
sions are directly under Government management, 
the nstives being ccmpel!ed to cultivate coffee in 
place of paying taxes, while the authorities receive 
the whole cf the produce at the fixed price of 15 
floriss (£1 5s) for every picul of 133 1-3rd lb. A cer- 
tain amount is then dispcsed of in the colonier them- 
selver, aud the remainder is sold in Amsterdam and 


Rotterdam, the usual prectice being not to sell one 


year’s crop in Holland until the following year, 
althougb, as an exception. part of last year’a crop 
was sold towards the close of the year. The fluctua- 
tions in the returns from coffee have of late years 
been crnsiderable, owing mainly to variations in the 
yield. But it also appears that a change has come 
over the conditions of cultivation in consequence of 
the exhsustion of the soil, which has had tke effect 
of compelling the Government to bandon it in some 
districts. The Jabour on tbe plantations is not now 
the only form of texation to which the natives in 
Netherlands-India are liable. Formerly feudal service, 
in the form of so many days’ labour, was enacted, not 
only for public works, but for the private benefit of 
native officiala. In 1882 these services, so far os the 
native officials were concerned, were abolished, com-— 
peuration being mado to them in the shape of an 
increase of salary, while a po!l-tax of one florin was 
imposed on the natives) The amount of this tax was 
found to be more than was required for the iocrease 
in ralaries, so that the authorities have been e:abled 
to abolish «ll compulsory services, the surplus yielded 
by the tux defraying the expenses consequent on the 
abolition.—London Times, April 16th, 
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MR. JOSEPH IfATTON'S ARTICLE ON 


“COCOA” IN THE “ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE.” 


The article which we quote (see page 912) is inter- 
esting not from any special knowledge which Mtr. 


Hatton possesses of Theobroma cacao and its cultu e 
as from the graphio description he gives of the 
gigantio works and the multitudinous machi- 
nery by which the seeds sre manuutactured into 
yarious preparations at the Messrs. Fry’s extensive 
works in Bristol. Mr. Hatton indeed quotes a 
so-called ‘‘ technical authority ” as writing ‘* Ooca 
leaf, cocoa-nut, cocoa ; it requires thought before 
one can rightly attribute the properties and uses 
of these vegetable products.” We should think 80, 
since there is no such vegetable product in com- 
merce or the pharamacopeia as cocoa leaves: 
indeed cocoa itself is a most unfortunate corrup- 
tion of cacao. What the ‘technical authority ” 
misnamed ‘‘cocoa leaves’ are the leaves of 
Erythrozylon coca, which the Peruvians chew as 
a stimulant, and which hag been recently | found 
to yield a most valuable anesthetic. Noither is 
there any vegetable production in existence, which 
is properly named “' cocoa-nut.” The fruit of 
Cocos nucifera is properly coco-nut, and the tree 
on which it grows is the coconut palm. The 
grand old lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, knew this, 
and he described the palm by its proper name. 
The confusion arose from the mixing up by 
the printers of the definitions of coconut and 
Theobroma cacao. Let us recapitulate the three 
strictly correct names, to the orthography of which 
all intelligent writers ought to adhere :— 

Coca leaves. 

Coco nuts and palm. 

Gacao seeds, nibs, ry’s, we. 

‘‘ Gocoa ” is absolutely inadmissible ; and yet a 
practised literary man, like Mr. Hatton, not only 
quotes the ‘ technical authority’ as we have 
shown, but himself writes :—‘* Many think cocoa 
nibs are made from a root, others associate them 
with the cocoa-nut palm.” And then he mentions 
an established dictionary in which an engraving 
of a ‘‘cocoa-nut” palm is used to illustrate the word 
‘““ gocoa.” Lhe leaves of Theobroma cacao may In 
shape resemble those of 9 plum tree, but they are 
really gigantic leaves, such asno plum tree ever 
wore. We should say that *‘ 100 nuts or more’ 
in a cacao pod way a rare ocourrence, 25 to 50 
being & more common average. But, as we have 
said, the interest of the article centres in the 
complicated and numerous manufacturing oper- 
ations described, and here Mr. Hatton is at 
home describing what he actually saw. Cacao 
differs essentially from coffee and still more from 
teain requiring so much preparation before it can 
be used as a beverage, or a confection. All 
that is necessary in the case of coffee beans is that 
they should be roasted, ground, and treated with 
hot water, while the dried tea leaves require simply 
to be infused in boiling water poured over them 
and allowed to remain not more than five minutes, 
As to cacao it is positively bewildering to read of 
the processes to which the beans or nuts are 
subjected by means of machines fully illustrated in 
the article we are noticing. Amongst other 
machines there are hydraulic presses of great 
power, some of which are used to express the 
oil which exists abundantly in the cacao beans. 
The coffee bean and the tea leaves have each 
a subtle essential oil on which their flavour depends, 
but we never heard of coffeo boans yielding a fatty oil, 
and in the case of the tea plant such an oil is yielded 
only by the seeds. We have never heard that this oil 
was of any economic value, like cacao butter, Oacao, 
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in truth, is a food (theobroma, food of the gods) : 
while tea and coffee, although by no means wanting 
in nutritive properties, are more specially valuable 
ag cheering and restorative stimulants, without 
producing any of the reaction which accompanies 
the use of alcohol. The first illustration igs an 
engraving from a drawing taken in Ceylon ofa 
portion of a cacao plantation with four character- 
istic Tamil women opening the pods and dropping 
the secds into baskets. Then we have:—A corner of 
the roasting room; grinding pure chocolate; a 
pug mill or mixing pan; rolling sweet chocolate ; 


hydraulic presses for extracting ‘‘ cocoa” but- 
ter from concentrated ‘‘cocoa’’: stirring thea 
sugar cream; filling packets of ‘‘ cocoa”; and 
finally packing fanoy chosolate. In the two 


last women only are represented, many of whom 
find employment on the works, — connected 
with which altogether, when a new factory is com- 
pleted, there will be very nearly 3,000 men, women 
and children. For the spiritual as well as the 
physical and intellectual well being of their people 
the Messrs. Fry have conscientiously provided. 
It seems that a bad roast would be as fatal to 
cacao as a bad wither would be for tea, and 
granite rollers are used for grinding, as iron would 
set up injurious chemical action. It will be seen 
that immense quantities of refined sugar are used 
in the manufacture, and that the Messrs. Fry 
make most of the machinery they use, manufactur- 
ing also wooden, tinand paper boxes &. It will 
be noticed that artificial cold is essential to some 
of the processes. But for details of great interest, 
on which we cannot touch, we must refer our 
yeaders to the article we quote. Before we 
read it, wo had no idea of the large measure 
of employment afforded by the manufacture in 
Britain of the twenty-one millions of pounds of 
cacao seeds on which duty was paid in 1891. From 
the points of view of home employment and the 
elegance and delicacy of the articles turned out,— 
some of them, orange flavoured,—ocacao certainly 
excels either tea or coffee. Our staple has the 
great merit, however, of reaching the Home 
market and the consumer perfectly ready for 
conyersion into 


“The cups which cheer but not inebriate,” 


which is really the form in which Cowper described 
tea. It is something for this colony to boast that 
her coffee, her tea and her cacao have been amongst 
the best the world has produced. As to the cacao, 
there is certainly no question. 


In Ceylon we produce a small quantity of high 


quality coca leaves ; 
a considerable quantity of highest quality cacao ; 
and many millions of excellent coco-nut. 


— <> 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 


Lonpon, April 7th. 


CINCHONA.—The fortnightly auctions held ‘on Tuesday 
wore of small extent, the catalogues comprising of 


Packages Packages 


Ceylon bark 611 of which 577 wer 

East Indian bark 1,128 do 1,30 Ane 
Java bark Jenee 6 do 6 do 
South American bark.., 249 do 118 do 


Total 1,994 do 1,811 do 
The assortment was a good one, and included a large 
quantity of Indian Oflicinalis bark, both criginal and 
renewed, and several yery good lots of red and yellow 
bark. The sales were very irregular, competition being 
almost confined to two firms. Ordinary qualities were 
generally lower, but for rich barks full prices were paid 
The average unit remained 144 per lb, . 
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The following are the quantities bought by tre prin- 
cipal buyers :— 


Lh. 
Agents for the American and Italian|works 142,175 
Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 124,565 
Agents for the Frankfort 0/M and Stuttgart works 56,860 
Agents for the Brunswick works on 35,112 
Agents for the Auerbach works 40,778 
Messrs. Howard & Sons 34,208 
Sundry druggists 28,250 
Total quantity of bark sold 461,943 
Bought in or withdrawn 44,820 
otal quantity of bark offered 506,763 
EssENTIAL Oxts.—Smail sales of Citronella oil are 


reported at 7d, and of Lemongrass oil at 1 9-16ths d. per 
oz on the pot. 
—__—_@——-— 


THE EXPORT TRADE OF CHINA FOR 1891. 


was the highest in value ever known, even tea show- 
ing a large increase over the previous year. Curiously 
enough India takes an appreciable quantity of 
China green tea. We quote as follows from the 
China Mail :— 

The total value of exports abroad forthe year aggre- 
gated Hk. Tls. 100,947,000, which is the highest point 
ever reached, and shows an advence over the figures of 
1890 of Hk. Tis. 13,800,000. The majority of products 
enumerated in tho table of exports ov page 10 compare 
very favourably with the shipments of the previous 
year ; but the three great staples—tea, silk and cotton 
—contributed most to the increass in the total given 
above. In value ani quantity the grein in favour of 
1891 yielded by teas of allto:ts was Hk. Tis. 4,365,000. 
White and yellow silk added Hk. Tis. 5,928.000, with 
24,574 piculs over the export given io Jast year’s re- 
turns, and silk picce gocds, Hk. Tls. 1,143,000, repre- 
senting 2,028 picula above the total of the previous 
twelvemonth; while raw cotton, with an increased 
export to Japan of 56698 piculs over 1890, added 
Hk. Tis. 852,000. Wool, camels’ and sheep’s, from 
the northern ports exceeded the shipments of 1890 
by 36,625 piculs, estimated at Hk. Tis. 258000. The 
other articles, which should be noted as showing 
conspicuous gains over previous statistics, are paper 
for Chinese consumption abroid, camphor from For- 
mosa, matting from Canton, and musk—each of these 
‘exports contributing more than Hk. T). 170,000 over 
the figures of the previous year to the total for 1891. 

The shipments of raw silk were: white and yellow 
silk, 84,948 picu's; wild silk, 17,043 piculs; and refuse 
silk, 60,703 spiculs—these amounts being much over 
those of 1890, a low rate of exchange favouring the 
consumption of Chirese silks in Europe, 

The export of tea of all kinds, includirg the ship- 
ments from Kow'oon and Lappa to Hon:kong and 
Macao, amounted to 1,750,034 picnis, rhowing an ad- 
vance of 84,638 picnls over the total fir 1890. From 
Kowloon and Lappathe export of black tea in junks 
‘40 Hongkong and Macao is more than double that 
‘of the previous year, the large increase being ascribed 
40 a reduction in the provincial duty on tht article 
when shipped by junks. The addition of this 
jank-borne tea to the total quantity sent abroad in 
foreign vessels raises the export to more than the 
ebipments of 1890, and for the time being has arrested 
the decline which charecterised the black tea trade 
of recent yoars, the excess in favour of this year being 
52,565 picu!s above the crop of 1890, which is returned 
at 1,149 311 piculs. Green tea al oshows an improve- 
ment of 7,256 piculs, aud brick tea for Russian account 
31,693 piculs. Russia appears to be the only large 
market in Europe where the demand for China black 
ten is maintained. Snpplies continue to he sent by sea 
in increasing quantilies, shipments having risen from 
93.467 piculs in 1887 to 189,025 piculs,or double the 
quantity ;and while thecovsignments by sea and land 
to Russia in 1887 pggregated 267,000 piculs, they now 
amount to 287,000 piculs, representing a gain of over 
20,000 pionls. It ia worthy of note that the demand 
for “hina tea (chiefly green) from India has doubled 
within the last five years—13,947 piculs being credited 
to the Empire in 1886, against 30,819 piculs during 
fhe year under notice. 


From the North-China Herald we take the figures 
for tea exports, with comments on the still great 
tea trade of China :— 


1891. 1890. 

Uk. Tia. Hk Ts. 

Ter Black.........10:00000 200000 + «24,979,259 20,579,818 
nae ADEE D geteete tess soressee 0,045,911 3,700,488 


3), BEECK erecscssreccera veer see ee RD OB TES 2,136 720 
Tho threo great rtaples, tea, silk, and cotton, gave, 
it will be seen, the highest increases, Japan being the 
most eag:r customer for cotton; the large increase in 
silk is to beattrituted to a great extent to the lowness 
of exchange; but tthe large increase in the value of 
the black tea exported will come aa a surprise to many. 
Judgiog by the falling-off in the demaud for China 
tea in England, we have come to think of the whole 
China trade in tea asa declining one; but fortunately 
for Ohina sbe has cns customer, Russia, that has 
not yet been affected by the craze fo- Indian and 
Ocy'on tear, and thus the export i r 1891—although 
none of the rumerous suggestions that foreigners 
have made for the rebabilitatien cf the trade have 
been put into practice—from all (hna shows an ac- 
tual advances of pls. 52,565 over that in 1890. Green 
tea also shows an improvement of ple. 7,256, and 
brick tea for Ruasian account pls. 31.693. The pro- 
pertion of ta cent to Russia by steamer via Odessa 
continues to increase rapidly, for while only pls. 
93,500 were sent by that route in 1887, rather more 
than donble that quantity took that route in 1891. 
Of the large consumers of tea we find that the prin- 
cipal were in 1891 :— 

Russia, Siberia, and Russian 

ManGhuria.....0.c0 se .-.+er soe seveescseeeserseekls, 636,000 

Great Britain, Hongkong, 


BAS TINA ass sosaslso kos. stensies+ ose eneeenasees aaa UNODD 
United Stators i iics.:c.cs--csnesrseareereeasy TOWN 
Australia and New Z aland.........ssecesece 1, LOE (100 


In the Russian figures are included some pls. 330,000 
of brick and tablet tea; but they do not include 
some p's. 60,000, which are sent from Hankow up the 
Han river for overland carriage to Siberia. The total 
export to foreign countries of pls. 1,7500384 in 1891 
has tobe cempared with ple. 2,217,295 in 1886, the 
largest in the past ten years. 


ee 
THE ALLEGED QUININE SYNDICATE. 


We have received the following from Germaay, 
dated, by the way, April 1:—‘‘ A project has been 
formed by London importers to establish, in con- 
junction with the Amsterdam importers, a ring for 
the maintenance of the price of quinine. The 
capital to be invested in this object is 300,000 
florins (25,0007). The representative of a large 
London firm has been staying in Amsterdam since 
the beginning of this week to bring the project to 
a conclusion. If he succeeds in his object the 
quinine-makers might easily be forced, through the 
reticence of the bark-holders, to ask for quinine a 
price very much in excess of the present one. It 
is reported from America, by certain persons well 
acquainted with the market, that some German 
quinine-makers have sold large quantities of quinine 
(1,500,000 oz.) for future delivery at from 174to 183 
cents, cif. New York. Such sales would prevent 
any substantial increase in the price of quinine, 
as quantities of such magnitude placed upon the 
market at regular intervals would provide second- 
hand holders with an abundance of cheap material.” 

THE AMSTERDAM VIEW OF IT. 

We have mede inquiries from some of the best- 
informed persons in Amsterdam concerning the truth 
of the report above alluded to, and are told that it is 
believed to be a fact that a London genticman in- 
terested in cinchona has tried to persuade the chief 
importers in Holland to consent to the formation of a 
combination, to embrace planters in Java, Oeylon, 
and British India, for the object of strengthening the 
bark market. Itis not denied that “something Jike 
n meeting’? may have been held with this objert just 
before the last Amsterdam bark sales, and that this 
meeting may have had something to do with the 
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firmness of certein importers, which led tothe buy- 
ing-in of about one-third «f the bark ctalogu:d. 
But, notwithstanding all this, the repre-entativ a of 
the Java planters in Holland, without it is t elieved, 
asingle exception, are coivinecel that if the Java 
growers were now to ally themselves with those of 
Ceylon, they would in tho words cf the fi st Napoleon 
—‘‘svallier 4 un cacavre’’—bind themselves ton corpse, 
and commit a fatal blunder. An Anglo-Dutch syndicate 
therefore, seems to be outf the question. If sny 
combination is formed in Amsterdam it will consist on 
Java planters only.— Chemist and Druggist, April 9. 
—-——_ --—__ > —- — 
FOOD OF THE GODS. 

How to make a perfect cup of chocolate, is an art 
not mastered in many households. A cup of chocolate 
as served by Menier or Maillard, is avery different 
thing from a cup prepared by Bridget, in the early 
hours of the morning and seryed to one who must 
hasten for the morning train. The Directeur of the 
American branch of Chocolat-Menier, of which over 
30,000,000 pounds are consumed annually, gives the 
following directions for preparing Menier Chocolate 
as a beverage: ‘‘For each cup desired, break into 
small pieces one-half of the six divisions into which 
every half-pound package is divided. Place in a sauce- 
pan and add sufficient boiling water to reduce the 
chocolate to a smooth paste by stirring it constantly 
with a wooden spoon over abriskfire. When thoroughly 
dissolved add a cup of unboiled milk, either cold or 
warm, and boil for about four minutes, stirring it 
frequently. Serve while hot and you will have a 
perfect cup of chocolate.’’—Amencan Grocer. 
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CEYLON THA PLANTATIONS COMPANY, 
(LIMITED) 

Report of the Directors to be submitted at the 
fifth annual general meeting of Shareholders to be 
held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
on Friday, 29th April, 1891, at 2-30 p.m. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
General Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1891, duly audited. 

Sonee 1S tage ane) IGE 

The net amount at credit 
of Profitand Loss Account, 
including Balance brought 
forward at 31st December 
1890, and after providing for 
General Expenses, Direc- 
tors’ Fees, Income Tax, 

&e., is Bi xe 

An interim dividend of 
7 percent. on the Ordinary 
Shares was paid27th Octo- 
ber, 1891 a .. 10,254 6 0 

It is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Shares 
(making 15 per cent. in all, 
free of Income Tax) which 
will absorb Ae de 

A Dividend onthe 7 per 
cont. Preference Shares was 
paid on 30th June, 1891., 

A Dividend on the 7 per 
cent.Perference Shares was 
paid on3ist December, 1891 

It is proposed toadd to 
Reserve Fund .. On 

And to carry forward t 
next year a balance of 


31,439 8 3 


1,018 3. 11 


So 


1,782.18 2 


5,493 8 0 


bo 


» 1,213 8 


31,489 3 3 
The Directors are pleased to bein a position for 
the fifth consecutive year to recommend a total 
dividend of Fifteen per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, 
It is proposed to place £5,493 83 0d to the Reserve 
Account, making that Fond up to £20000, and to 
carry forward £1218 85 21 to next year. 
The gross average price realized for the Company's 
Teas, sold in London, was 93d por Ib., this being 


1}d per lb. under that of 1690, bat the net cost of 
production was id per Ib. less than that of previ- 
ous year, 

There were 5,090 acres from which leaf was plucked, 
and this arca yield 414 It, per acre, the crop being 
as nnder :— 


Tea from Tea manu- 
Company’s Bought Leaf factured Total, 
Estates, ‘ea, for others, 

Ib. Ib. b. Ib. 
2,086,291 £86,565 1,818,735 4,291,591 
The Company’s properties consist of the following :— 

Acreages. 
5 
S Ba 5 
Descriptions. as Pay é 
oF oD aa o 
. < i 

Tea in bearing an 5,000 ™ 303 5.393 

» net in bearing mee 2,245 301 2,546 

» seed eG 27 _— 27 

», to be planted 1892... 82 —_ 82 

Coffee aw Ras 60 —_ 60 

Jungle and timber clear- 

ings ap aes 1,789 a 1,789 

Pateva and waste land... 363 34 397 

Totals ... 9,656 638 10,294 


It is gratifying to the Directors to beable to assure 
the Shareholders that the Company’s properties are 
in excellent condition. The Factory accommodation 
and machinery, which were scarcely equal to our re- 
quirements during the past year, are now being in- 
creased to meet the largly-expanded business of the 
Company. 

The Directors have again to record their high ap- 
preciation of the services rendered by the various 
Officers of the Company in Ceylon and London. 

Mr. G.A. Talbot, the Company’s Manager in Ceylon, 
having been granted leave, it is proposed that he be 
appointed a Director during his stay in England in 
the place of Mr. Henry Tod, who has resigned his 
seat on the Board. 

Mr. R.H. Miller, of Messrs. Harper Bros., Auditor, 
retires from office, but offers himself for re-election, 

Davin Rez, Chairman. 

London, 14th April 1892. 


a 
WHAT DR. LEMON WILL DO? 


Do you want to know the name of one of the 
best all around household doctors, and certainly the 
cheapest that can be found in any country ? 

It is Dr. Lemon. Yes, an ordinary, sour, yellow 
lemon, which you can buy at any grocery for a few 
cents. 

Here are some of the things Dr. Lemon will do 
for you if you give him a chance, 

Squeeze him into a glass of water every morning 
and drink him with very little sugar. He will keep 
your stomatch in the best of order and never let 
Mr. Dyspepsia, whom he hates cordially, get into it. 

If you have dark hair and it seems to be falling 
out, cut off a slice of the doctor and rub him on 
your scalp. He will stop that little trouble promptly. 

Squeeze him into a quart of milk and he will give 
you a mixture to rub on your face night and morn- 
ing and get a complexion like a princess. 

Pour him into an equal quantity of glycerine and 
rub your hands with the mixture before going ta 
bed. If you don't mind sleeping with gloves on that 
is better still and helps the doctor considerably in 
his task of whitening your hands. In the morning 
wash your hands thoroughly in warm water and ‘ap- 
ply the doctor again pure, but only a few drops of 
1im this time. You must not keep this up too long 
or your hands will show such a dazzling whiteness 
as to make all the other young ladies in the Vicinity 
jealous. 

If you have a bad headache cut Dr. Lemon into 
slices and rub these along your temples. The pain 
will not be long disappearing—or at least in growing 
easier to bear. 

If a bee or an insect stings you clap a few drops 
of the doctor on to the spot and you will find yourself 
he better for it, ; 
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If you have a troublesome corn the doctor can 
be again put to good account by rubbing him on 
the toe after you have taken a hot bath, and cut 
away as much as possible of the troublesome intruder. 

Besides all this the doctor is always ready to 
sacrifice himself in the cause of Russian tea—slice 
him in without sugar—or in the preparation of old- 
fashioned lemonade, than which no drink is more 
wholesome. 

Altogether Dr. Lemon is an individual few people 
can afford to get along without.— Exchange. 


— so 
PLANTING IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


From a letter dated toa gentleman in Colom\o, 
we quote as follows .— 

** Santo, New Hebrides, Feb. 10th, 1892. 

“Just a line to let you know that we are applying 
to Japan for coolies, and as far as we can see at 
present, any number can be had for the cost of trans- 
port and about sixpence per diem for their work. 

“Tt may not have struck you that in these is'anis 
a man has advantages that cannot be formed else- 
where. 

_ “No restrictions with regard to imported labour 
which he can get from China, Jepan, Malay or any- 
where at bis own price and on bis own terme. 

“Tf a few planters came out wecould send our own 
chartered vessels and bring as many labourers as 
we requ/re, and as to the question of titles to the 
land, that would be perfectly secure as we could get 
the islands annexed without trouble if re'tlers were 
here, snd you have time to make a fortune or lay the 
foundation of one before there arc tco many laws or 
restrictions. Sugar planters could eend th> labour vesse's 
upto Japan and load up thousands and there is no- 
thing to prevent going to work at cnce. This end of 
Santo, Malo and Mallicolla has good low land for 
sugar and the natives as you tra aware are anxious 
to sell for what they can get. 

‘‘ We have been pushing the authorities for annex- 
ation, and wo doubt shall get it in time, but it is 
questionable whether we chould not be actirg more to 
our advantage if we sent a vessel up to Japan for 
200 coolies. 

‘© We are getting islanders now by the mail steamer 
under the same laws that enable the mission stations 
to obtain native cooks and teachers from other islaxds. 

““ We pay their passages by steamer and the expense 
is Jess than in any part cf the world, £3 per hesd 
and no reStrictions. I think we can get ibem from 
Japan under £5 per head. What more do the planters 
want? There is no drought here to burn up the cane 
fields, and no heavy timber to clear. 

“ Price of land about one penny per acre cash or 
100 acres for a musket and you would never be 
troubled by seeing a native unless you encourage them 
and come to trade or work.” 


ee 
COCOA. 


By Josrrn Harton. 
(Lilustrated by W. H. Margetson.) 


“* Cocoa-leaf, coco-nut, cocoa,’ remarks a technica 
authority, ‘it requires thought before one can rightly 
attribute the properties and uses of these vegetable 
products.” any persons think cocoa-nibs are made 
from a root, others associate them with the coco- 
nat palm. I could hardly realize the existence of 
g0 much ignorance or indifference about one of the 
most familiar of popular beverages and confections 
until I opened an established dictionary and found 
an engraving of the coco-nut palm illustrating the 
word “cocoa.” The great Encyclopedias do not 
however leave one in doubt. Cocoa is the product 
of the seeds of the Theobroma (I’ood of the Gods) 
cacao. The tree flourishes in Mexico, Brazil, the 
West India Islands, Columbia, Equador. ‘The finest 
qualities are grown in the island of 'rinidad, and 
in Venezuela. Caracas has given its name to a 
4 Spat brand. Oflate years, Ceylon also has produced 
a bean of high character. A drawing made in a 


} of Franciscan, 


| leafy corner of that sunny island supplies us with 


our initial illustration. The Theobroma cacao, better 
known as the cocoa tree, rises with a bare stem to 
the height of six or seven feet, and then dividing 
into many branches climbs upwards some ten or 
fifteen feet higher. The branches spread out not un- 
like an oak, but with a dark green leaf something 
of the shape and character of a plum tree. The 
fruit is a large pod that hangs pendulous from the 
tree by a tough timber stalk. Its surface is grained 
and hard. At first the pods are green, but as they 
ripen they become yellow, the side next the sun red. 
The tree attains its full vigour in seyen or eight 
years, and yields two principal crops in the year. 
There is not what may be called a harvest time, 
not in the sense of our cutting of corn or the yin- 
tage in France. The pods do not ripen all at the 
same time. One or two from a tree are cut as 
they appear to the eye of the expert as ready for 
stripping. These are gathered together in heaps, and 
by and by the’plantation hands, men and women, burst 
open the pods, strip away the rind and extract the 
nuts, each pod containing a hundred or more packed 
in the closest compass. The nuts are then laid out 
upon mats to dry, after which they are packed for 
exportation in bags, each of which holds about 
112 lb. 

Recently, in company with a friend, I saw vast 
quantities of the luscious-looking bean turned out 
of its Oriental packing in ‘‘ the cocoa metropolis”’ 
of the West of England, and watched its gradual 
conversion into that particular “food of the gods ”’ 
which has become universalamong men. Bagsfrom 
Trinidad, Venezuela, Ceylon and other cocoa regions 
were being swung through the air into the storage 
and grinding room of Fry’s factories at Bristol. 
Pausing in one of the galleries that unite the dit- 
ferent factories to watch the busy scene below us, 
we find ourselves on a level with the vane of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church steeple. The sacred edifice is 
literally embedded in the secular buildings that 
have grown up all round it. The children pouring 
out of the church-schools might be part of the 
working-folk of the factory going todinner. They all 
look free andhappy and well nurtured, the working 
children as well as<the scholars with their books and 
slates. St. Bartholomew’s is one of those out-of-the- 
way churches which you often find in old cities lost 
in the noisy thoroughfares of growing industries, their 
congregations dispersed among other houses of prayer. 
A new site will evidently have to be found for St. 
Bartholomew’s. From the first it would seem as if 
trade and comuiczce had been struggling at Bristol 
for supremacy with ecclesiasticism. In the fifteenth 
century it was ‘“‘a city of towers,” eighty monasteries 
and churches crowning its embrasured walls. Prior 
to the edicts of Henry VIII., it was indeed more or 
less an ecclesiastical city, crowded with devotional 
guilds, hospitals, hermitages, churches, chantries, 
the population picturesque with the typical costumes 
enedictine, Carmelite and Domi- 
nican monks, priests, and friars, the air (says one 
historian.) ‘thick with clouds of incense.” 
If the possible conversion of the site of 
St. Bartholomew’s into business purposes should 
strike a note of regret in some minds we would 
hasten to offer the compensating fact of the annex- 
ation of the county gaol for the firm’s stables and 
timber stores. Indeed the exigencies of cocoa manu- 
facture seems to have compelled a general making 
free with the western city. Fry’s brassplate meets 
the eye in the various business quarters of the city, 
setting up fresh landmarks for old ones, and filling 
the air with a perfume at some points hardly less 
noticeable than was the incense of Bristol’s olden days. 

We had paused at the open door of the roasting 
room, not only to witness the unloading of tropical 
cargoes but to take a glance over the red-tiled roofs 
and gabled houses of Bristol away to St. Paul’s in 
Portland Square, busy streets right and left and at 
all points, suggestions of the historic character of 
the famous old city and its merchant venturers, its 
battles for king and parliament, its royal and civil 
banquetings, its reform riots, its literary cdéteries, 
and its varied enterprises maritime and otherwise. 
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A fine old city Bristol, full of ancient landmarks, 
vich in architectural treasures, a vein of romance 
and poetry running right through its history from 
the days when Cabot sailed out of its picturesque 
port to discover new worlds to the present time 
when ships from every sea float upon her lazy tides 
and moor themselves in the very heart of the city 
as they do to this day in Amsterdam and Yarmouth. 
But our courteous guide awaits us and we must 
postpone for the time being such wayside reflection 
as do not come within the immediate focus of our 
work. The bags already mentioned are upon this 
floor, emptied into several roasters, cylindrical pans 
slowly revolving oyer open coke fires. The bean is 
stirred now and then by experienced attendants who 
can tell by the flavour of the vapour that arises 
from them when the operation is complete. ‘This 
first process is the most important of the series of 
treatments which the cocoa bean undergoes before 
it is ready for the breakfast or dessert table. A 
bad roast is fatal. The bean is destroyed. But a 
bad roast is a very exceptional incident. From the 
roasters the beans are conveyed to large hoppers 
connected with the floors beneath by shoots that 
conyey the roasted bean to the winnowing room. 
Here a machine cracks the nut, removing its hard 
outer skin or shell, and both are together hauled to 
a point over the winnower where the blowers sepa- 
rate the husk from the nut, and the latter now 
being thoroughly cleaned from all débris of the shell 
becomes what we know as cocoa-nibs which are now 
ready for grinding. 

As there are four main factories, each more or 
less reproductions of the other, the various depart- 
ments are known in the works by numbers, but for 
the better understanding of the reader we prefer to 
give them proper names. Thus from the grinding 
room we come to the sugar-grinding room, which 
is incidental as it were to the next operation which 
belongs both to the manufacture of chocolate and 
the ordinary drinking cocoa. We might now be in 
one of the floors of a flour-mill, so white is the 
atmosphere, so ghost-like the workpeople. Tons 
of loaf-sugar are here ground and_ sifted until 
it is as fine as the finest flour, and as_ soft 
and silky to the touch. As the salt-sea waves leave 
their flavour upon the lips, so does the flying 
dust of the sugar-room leave behind its sweet 
if not cloying fiavour; and one also _ leaves 
the room as to beard atrifle grayer than one entered 
it. This little world of ‘‘sweetness and white ” gives 
upon the pan or pug-mill room, where the cocoa- 
nibs, in great revolving pans, are mixed with the 
fine-dressed sugarand pounded between granite rol- 
lers into paste. No water is used, but the material 
is kept warm. There isa large percentage of oil in 
cocoa-nibs, and encouraged by a gentle heat it is 
brought forth, and thus the nut or bean becomes 
liquefied. Sugar is added until the cocoa is of the 
consistency of dough. The beds of the revolving 
pans are of granite like the rollers. Iron would set up 
a chemical condition inimical to the delicate flavour 
of the product. When the nibs find their way into 
these heated millsthey are hard and brittle, and one 
might expect to see them ground into powder. Not so; 
they become paste as we have seen, and in this form are 
made to perform all kinds of strange evolutions. 
It is whirled hither and thither in the great pans, 
making graceful curves, now ejected in liquid columus 
like miniature Severn ‘‘bores’”’ or enormous snakes, 
rich brown tortuous never-ending boa constrictors ; 
thence it goes into batteries of rollers where it is 
conducted over granite cylinders, flattened out and 
rolled by series of ingenious machines invented and 
made in Paris, and comes out chocolate, except that 
it has to cool. This hardens the oil of the nib, 
called ** cocoa butter,” and the chocolate is then ready 
to be prepared for use. 

Skipping the floor we have just described a certain 
proportion of the ground nibs come to the depart- 
ment to which we next descend, falling into hoppers 
that make the powder finer and finer. For storage 
purposes there is a curious little machine here, origin- 
ally made for pressing patent fuel into blocks. Later 
the inventor applied it to cocoa in this way. The 


material is placed in an automatic metal box, the lid 
is closed, then by pressure the bottom is forced up- 
wards until the lid opens to let out the compressed 
brick of cocoa which is then stored. Passing this 
little machine we are in one of the most picturesque 
departments of the factory. There isno more artistic 
form than that of a wheel, nothing in continual 
motion that gives a greater idea of power. The 
avenging Jupiter could think of no punishment 
so persistent as that of the whirling wheel to 
which Mercury bound the banished Ixion. In 
every manufactory the wheel is familiar enough. 
It is the motor of the place, the guide and con- 
troller of miles of straps and bands; it is beginning 
and never-ending in almost every nook and corner ; 
but we have rarely seen it in such striking evidence 
as in one particular department of these great cocoa 
factories. Here on this floor of hoppers into which 
the ground nibs are deposited to make concentrated 
cocoa the sense is bewildered, the mind fascinated, 
by the incessant repetition of wheels. They fill the 
ceilings in two or three vast circles, that have their 
revolving satellites like moons each on its own axis, 
and each governed by the master wheels. The 
curious part of the scene for a novice is literally a 
ceiling of moving wheels as well as a continuation 
of the same right, left, and centre. Watch them for any 
length of time and you might find yourself presently 
going round and round with them until you whirled 
yourself out of existence like the gyrating maiden 
in the fairy-tale. To the turn of these many wheels 
the mills perform their eccentric motion until the 
chocolate is sufficiently ground. It is then collected 
in batches and placed in canvas bags, which are 
packed into the receivers of a long array of hydraulic 
presses that also constitute a very interesting scene. 
At first blush you might think you had strayed into 
the counting house of the firm of Gogs and Magog 
whose letter-copying presses stopped the way; but 
these double-handled machines are worked by a 
power greater than that of a thousand Gozs and 
Magogs with an army of Polyphemuses thrown in. 
The canvas bags subjected to hydraulic pressure give 
forth most of the oil which the cocoa contains. It 
runs off into tin pans and leaves behind the dry 
pure cocoa of commerce. The oil is of a dark brown 
colour, but as it cools it gradually becomes white 
and in solid blocks. Latex we come upon it turned out 
of the tins ‘‘cocoa butter” in great solid pats. On 
this and other floors there are large artificial cool- 
ing rooms, for which there is on the ground floor 
extensive frost-generating machinery on the brine 
and ammonia system. The shafts go up through the 
various factories as do also the lifts or elevators. 
Even in summer days the artificial snow has to be 
collected and removed from the freezing closets. 
Passing through the rooms devoted to the mixing 
of miscellaneous chocolates we now leave what may 
be called the manufacturing departments. We have 
not thought it necessary to mention the separate 
treatment of different varieties of bean, Trinidad, 
Caracas, Ceylon, and others. The process does not vary. 
In quitting the grinding, winnowing, milling, pressing 
and other operations we leave behind up the men’s 
work. Not thatthe master hands do not appear in the 
lighter sections of the factories, but girls and women 
predominate in the later departments which belong 
to the production of chocolate creams and fancy con- 
fections. On our way to the ground floors we come 
upon one of the rooms set apart for the filling of 
cocoa tins and packets. Here crowds of girls are 
weighing and packing the brown powder. They are 
a healthy, well-dressed company of young women, and 
of a more than ordinary look of intelligence. The 
ground floor of the factory is devoted to many varied 
purposes. First, we come upon the busy scene of 
sugar boiling, long rows of boilers, long rows of men 
in white French caps and aprons. From the boilers 
the sugar is emptied upon great stone slabs where a 
little army of more white-capped labourers stir and 
beat up the cream-like compound with white wooden 
spades. hus prepared it is transferred to the moulds; 
and this brings us to another department that re- 
peats the atmosphere of the sugar mill. Monlds for 
ron castings, as you are aware, are made of sand, 
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The creamy sugar which we have seen boiled and 
manipulated for the next process is poured into 
mouldsmade of starch. We find ourselves in the midst 
of stacks upon stacks of these square moulds, flanked 
by bench after bench of men and boy moulders. 
Wherever labour is divided by machinery or hand, 
one operation dependent upon another, there is no 
time for idleness. The machine, human or other- 
wise, must be kept going. Here moulds are filled and 
emptied with a steady and effective monotony. On 
one side the sugar cream is poured into the moulds 
from handy funnels; on the other, when solidified, 
resultant creams.are collected for ultimate coating 
with chocolate. ueaving the moulding rooms we 
seem to drift to and fro into various other departments 
where thousands of trained dainty fingers are giving 
the finishing touches to fancy forms of creams and 
plain chocolates that gradually develop into all kinds 
of boxes, from the cheap popular little bonbon boxes 
to the handsome and artistically arrayed and decorated 
cabinet of mixed sweets fit for the notice of a 
Princess. 

And now once more in the fresh air we make the 
acquaintance of the engines and boilers all on the 
most perfect scale, even to the oldest mechanical 
servant of the firm, a great old beam engine of the 
melancholy mad-elephant kind described by Dickens. 
It has been in use over fifty years, and in its present 
site was erected the fist engine that Boulton and 
Watt introduced to Bristol. The old-fashioned but 
powerful engine has been supplemented by many 
others. It takes eight powerful sets to drive the 
works in these days. hey would be a surprise to 
the writer of a paragraph in the Bury and Norwich 
Post, of June 6, 1798, could he once more visit the 
glimpses of the moon. ‘Since the great improyve- 
ment of the steam engine,” he wrote on that particular 
date, “it is astonishing to what a variety of manu- 
factures this useful machine has been applied; yet it 
does not a little excite our surprise that one is used 
for the trifling object of grinding chocolate; it is, 
however, a fact,or at least we are credibly informed, 
that My. Fry of Bristol, the maker of the famous 
Churchman’s chocolate, has in his new manufactory 
one of these engines (improved by Mr. Jones, an 
ingenious millwright of that city) for the sole purpose 
of manufacturing chocolate and cocoa, Wither the 
consumption: of this little article must far exceed our 
ideas, or, which we think much more likely, a very 
large portion of what is drunk in this kingdom must 
be made by him.” This is the very thought that 
oceurs to us after walking for hours over only one 
of the four main factories that rise aloft tier upon 
tier, with their tall smokestack, giving employment to 
more than two thousand people. Fry’s had been 
established some half a century when the Norwich 
paragraphist quipped about the ‘little article” of 
cocoa, and yet with four factories en bloc and several 
outsiders there is still room for competition in the 
supply of the United Kingdom, which in 1891 paid 
duty on 21,601,825 lb. ; } 

The water supply for the eight sets of engines is 
obtained from the river Frome which runs under the 
factories a prisoner beneath stone arches, the old 
story of the preht and cheery brook arrested on its 
way through pleasant meadows for various industrial 

urposes, dammed up to turn a mill, then released for a 
brief freedom to bethe playmate of village children, 
to floating tiny boats and murmuring beneath ancient 
bridges, finally, to be caught and imprisoned under 
city roads and compelled to feed the boilers of hot and 
steamiug-engine houses. If the Vrome were sentient, 
the strong child of the Avon might be content to 
know that it was helping to produce the pretty boxes 
of chocolate creams that come to happy children at 
Christmas time, not to mention those canisters of 
cocoa extract that give wholesome drink to thousands 
of busy people. ‘“ We shall want a larger supply than 
the Frome can give us,” remarks our guide, “ when 
the new factory is finished,” and he diaws our atten- 
tion en passant toa block of buildings in course of 
erection. Here we have an opportunity of noting the 
srinciple upon which all the factories are constructed, 
Fach floor is supported by iron pillars, with girders 
andcross girders, the spaces between the girders being 


filled with slate pavements; where stone is used it is 
Cornish granite. The completion of the new factory 
will increase the number of hands employed to 
between two and three thousand men, women and girls. 
It isa surprising story, the multifarious operations 
thatbelon- to the production ofa cup of cocoa or a 
chocolate cream. 

Incidentally we ought to mention that traversing one 
of these factories and parts of the other four, making 
excursions oyer bridges from street to street, we have 
noted with pleasure evidences of the care both physi- 
cal and moral which the firm takes of its work- 
people, more particularly of the younger members of 
their staff. More than once we have passed through 
meal-rooms and school-rooms. The firm provides the 
means of cooking in the factories, and the great 
majority of the young people only leave the works to 
buy their daiiy food or to supplementthe tea and 
dinner baskets with some trifles from the adjacent 
markets. In one of the main factories we came upon 
a large and handsome lecture room which is also once 
a week usedas a night school, once for boys and 
once for girls, the firm providing them with teachers. 
Every morning at a quarter to nine, one of the 
seniors of the firm attends in the lecture room and 
reads a chapter in the Bible; and a hymn is also read. 
The hall is occasionally lent to them for meetings 
of their own, the employers and employed are evi- 
dently on the best and most friendly terms with 
each other. There are also sick clubs and other 
organizations of great usefulness connected with the 
factories, and indeed the whole concern is conducted 
as if the persons engaged belong to a special com- 
munity outside and apart from the busy city to which 
it has given the name of “the cocoa metropolis.” 

We have already seen how the growth of great 
industries has compelled manufacturers to extend their 
businesses in directions never contemplated at the 
outset. Fry’s is a remarkable instance. Besides 
chocolate makers, they are engineers, boxmakers, 
carpenters, tinworkers, and are concerned in various 
other occupations. Beyond the factories we have 
described, we found ourselves driving in cabs and tramp- 
ing through the ancient ways, visiting other concerns 
that belong to them and are an integral part of their 
main business. Our first visit was to Wapping, where 
they have a steam saw-mill with all kinds of imple- 
ments, circular, whip and other saws, planers, nailers, 
and what not on the newest principles. The nailing- 
machines are ingenious contrivances; they work auto- 
matically, are fed with nails and supplied with boxes 
in sections which, passed from hand to hand, from 
machine to machine, are completed with remarkable 
rapidity. There is a new saw here, circular and 
pliable, which cuts two planks at one operation and 
does not need to be fed; one man gives it occasional 
attention. Fenced off in the mill are several printing 
machimes for labcolling the box lids. How many 
separate packets these boxes are made to hold it 
would be difficult to say, but the firmin its Wapping 
carpentry turn out some thousand dozens of them 
every week. After inspecting the mechanical work 
of the mill, we entered the store-rooms to find what 
almost seemed to be acres of boxes ready for use. 

From Wapping we drove to the county gaol. It 
is many years since the present writer visited this 
once formidable house of detention, the occasion 
being the arrest of Sir William Don, while that 
“tall monumental warning” of reckless expenditure 
(as he ,called himself in one of his local speeches) 
was fulfilling an engagment at the Bristol Theatre 
in King Street. Those were the days before the 
abolition of arrest for debt, when thebailiff though 
shorn of much of his power was still a formidable 
officer. Sir William was a good deal put out when 
he was not allowed to finish the play in which he 
was acting; but great sympathy was shown for him, 
and he found exceptional accommodation at the 
castle, where the Governor, Mr. Gardener, gaye up 
to him. one of his own private rooms and made his 
brief incarceration as pleasant to him as possible. 
This ineluded a very agreeable luncheon the next 
day, at which I was a guest. Sir William related 
to us some of his numerous adventures. One may 
be excused after all these years for feeling a curio 
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sensation at finding the little garden, in which one 
had walked and smoked after that breakfast with 
Sir William and the Goyernor, now occupied as 
stables for the large working team of Messrs. Fry, 
and part of the castle turned into a store for their 
box timber. But there are many other remarkable 
changes in Bristol, and it seems asif our guide had 
a curious facility for impressing them upon us. He 
takes us to Quay Street and introduces us to the 
card box factory of the firm. Webad already in the 
stationery department of the main factory seen the 
cardboards cut into shape by various curious little 
machines and-prepared for this outer shop. Here 
the boxes are made and decorated and the tops 
embellished in gold with the names of the firm. 
The atmosphere of one of the atelicrs was full of 
gold leaf. Stray bits of it here and there looked like 
golden butterflies, their fanciful motion aided once 
ina way as to realistic effect by a ray of sunshine 
that came in throughan open window. Throughout 
this building there were heard the cheerful voices 
of girls whose diyision of labour began with a plain 
bit of cut cardboard and ended in the perfected box. 

Once more threading the traffic of the city, we come 
to premises where the firm has converted a com- 
paratively new building intoa store chiefly used for 
the Christmas fancy trade; here cases are being 
filled with chocolate dainties by scores of busy hands, 
while one floor is dedicated to the making of ‘‘orange 
flayouring,”’ anda yery-attractive operation it would 
proye, we fancy, to most young people. Stacks of 
loaf sugay and baskets full of oranges are being used 
up. The oranges having beenrubbed upon the sugar 
to extract the flayour ofthe rind, they are then returned 
to the baskets which are emptied into presses made on 
the principale of the cider-press. The juice is 
squeezed out with the impregnated sugar and the 
whole place is full of the »roma—“ oraage zroves and 
music from sweet lutes’ might be added by the 
imaginative writer. 

From Quay Street we pass on to Nelsou Street, and 
here, like the cuckco, the firm occupies snotber nest 
bu:lt for other birds. ‘bis time it is the old Trade 
School that has been annexel for a tin industry. The 
shops are fitted with remarkable machives that deal 
with tiv as easily as if itwere paper, cutting it, twisting 
it, making it into canisters round and squere with the 
greatest ease, but not without a certain amount of 
noise and clatter. For instauce, there are machines 
that at one operation make the tops and bottoms of 
canisters, embossing them at thesame time with ever- 
lasting labes. 

There are other minor industries in which the firm 
is engaged—they make much of their own machinery 
with the exception of castings, for instance—but it would 
need a week’s stay at Bristol and an entire magazine to 
follow the ins aud outs of this cocoa and chocoloa‘e 
industry. We bave eaid nothing about its 
offices, its carts, its shipping arrangements, little 
about its history; nor paused to mention the political 
and judicial hovours that belong to the family; 
these things are part of the history of Bristol; but 
luxuriously ensconced in a Great Western railway 
carriage, with a rack full of literary souvenirs of the 
western country, and one of those brigbt boxes of 
sweets made from the beans which the dusky maidens 
are colleoting in our first picture, it would have been 
impossible not to think of a few parting words about 
the literature of this ‘food for the gods’ that 
takes so many people to prepare and provides so 
many with pleasant refreshment. 

White’s in St, James’s is the direct successor of 
White’s Chocolats House, which is represented with 
St. James’s Palace in the fourth plate of Hoyarth’s 
Rake’s Progress. Chocolite was the excuse, gaming 
the object of White’s. Yetthe beverage was much 
drunk and very fa hionablein the days of Zhe Tatler 
and Spectator, The Cocoa Tree was also in St. 
James’s Street. It was a Tory hois. De Foe men- 
tions it to remark that “a Whig would no more go 
to the Cocoa Tree, than a Tory would be seen at 
the Coffee Honse of St. James’s.” Hventually the Cocoa 
‘Tree, like many of the taverns and coffee houses of 
the time, developed ivto a club, As an instauce of 


tie fsmiliar terms which many of tho men of fashion 
permittcd bctwees themselves and the menials of 
thess famous rendezvous, it is related that a favourite 
waiter named Samuel Spring, having oceasion to write 
to George IV. when he was Prince of Wales, com- 
m nced his letterin these words: “Sam, the waitec 
at tbe Oocoa Tree, presenta his compliments to the 
Prince of Wales, &o.”’ Next day the Prince saw Sam, 
and efter a quiet rebuke as to the freedom of the 
style cf his note, remarked: ‘‘ This may be all very 
well between yeu and me, Sam, but yon will find it will 
not do with the Norfolks and the Arandels.” 

These passirg thoughts with a few mental memo- 
randa xe to the literature of White’s, aud the Oh»co- 
late House, have scarcely been supplemente! by a 
glance at the evening papers when we run e:moothiy 
ino Frith’s Railway Station, having made the journey 
ot a hundred and eighteen m les in the time that 
it wonld have taken toe wits of St. James's to get from 
the Cocoa Tree to Richmond. 


—>-— 
A PHRAK COFFER ESTATE. 


The following notes by Sir Graeme Elphinstone 
are on tha Waterloo Arabian Ocffee Estate, Perak, 
and are from the Perak Government Gazette :— 


Exevarion.—The elevation of the average of the pre- 
sent opened area of Waterloo, andalse of the surround- 
ing forest, which I consider most suitable for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of Arabian coffee, issome 2,300 feet. 

This elevation is similar to the elevation of what in 
Ceylon was termed the lower districts, but, although 
similar in that respect, there is a very marked 
difference in the temperature, and certainly the com- 
parison is favourable to Waterloo. I presume that 
the comparative coolness of the Waterloo climate is 
mainly attributable to the fact of there being so large 
an adjacent area of high mountain ranges covered 
with virgin forest, and also to the close proximity of 
the sea, 

Anyhow, there is no gainsaying the fact that at 
the elevation of the present bungalow, some 1,850 
feet, the climate is both pleasant and _ salubrious. 

Quanity or Som,—The present opened area 
of Waterloo is in extent some 270 acres. In the 
opened land. there are four distinctly different 
qualities of soil, and all of them seem to be very 
suitable for the successful growth of coffee. Dr. 
Ridley, who visited Waterloo last month, was highly 
pleased with the nature of the soils he passed 
through, and agreed. with my opinion as to their 
fertility ; there is a very good average depth all over 
the estate of some 20 feet (this is a much greater 
average depth than in any. district in Ceylon). I 
cannot speak with any certainty of what the soils 
may be deficient in, as I haye not as yet been 
able to get samples analysed; but if, as both Dr. 
Ridley and I believe, there may be a deficiency 
in lime, this deficiency can easily be supplied from 
the adjacent lime-kilns. However, that is as yet 
merely a conjecture, and at no very distant date 
I hope to have more certain information to work 
upon. 

Asprct.—In Ceylon we always preferred an 
eastern aspect, and here I find, from careful ob- 
servation, that it is of equal importance. Water- 
loo has an almost uniform eastern aspect, and this, 
I consider, reflects considerable credit on those who 
first selected the land. Whenever I select land for 
coffee,-I shall most certainly be most careful to 
select forest land with as much of an eastern 
aspect as can be obtained, and I would certainly 
advise intending planters to be careful on this point. 

Rairart anp Cxurmare.—The information can 
gather from the estate books leads me to believe that 
the total annual rainfall is some 95 inches, and this, 
apparently, divided oyer the twelve months; but, for 
want of exact records, I cannot speak with certainty 
as to the amount. Now a Eavatat record is kept, and 
will furnish correct data to go upon. From personal 
observation since the date of my arrival on the 11th 
December, 1891, I have noted the fact that on no 
single day has there been continuous rain, and ou 
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no single day haye we been without some sunshine. | been made almost exclusively by Americans. In 


This is very different to the average of the Ceylon 
coffee districts: there it is a frequent experience in 
both monsoons to have incessant squalls and heavy 
rainfall with a complete absence of sunshine, some- 
times for ten days to a fortnight. The effect in 
Ceylon of the heavy rains and absence of sun-heat is 
very marked, and has a most prejudicial effect both 
upon the yield and the vigour of coffee and tea. I 
have also noted that the sun-heat is of yreater 
strength here than in Ceylon, and,iv is most beneficial, 
as it acts favourably on the strong soils, pulverising 
and drying the soildown to a depth of fully 15 feet. 
This, again is of benefit in the prevention of wash. 
In Ceylon, a heavy shower in the rainy season 
simply runs over the surface; here on the contrary, 
it passes down the sun-cracks and thus fertilises 
the soil. 

CuLTIvATIonN—WEEDING.—The great importance of 
keeping clearings clean and in hand, weeding from 
the commencement, has been the Waterloo ex- 
perience. The sunshine and showers, which are 
almost daily, favour a growth of weeds almost in- 
eredible, and I am of opinion that it is a see gua non 
for successful planting—clean weeding from the date 
of the burn. 

Pruninc AND Hanpiinc.—From what I_ have 
observed, I believe that, with careful and judicious 
treatment of the bushes from the commencement, 
knife pruning would not be required. Handling 
is most important. Great care must be taken in 
keeping the centre of the tree for 6 inches entirely 
free of wood, and the outside branches must be 
carefully and systematically singled out so that the 
lower primaries may not be excluded from the light. 
The same effect experienced in the growth of weeds, 
caused by the sunshine and showers, is also to be 
found in the growth of young wood, and it is 
essential for the health of the bush, as well as for 
regular bearing, that the wood should be limited to 
what is actually required. 

Manurinc. — The opportunities for cultivation, 
on a liberal scale are all that can be desired. 
There is an abundant supply of lime, a similarly 
abundant suppy of bat guano, and, from the fact 
that both Guineagrass and the native grass grow with 
such luxuriance, cattle can easily and profitably be 
kept. This is a most important fact, for in Ceylon 
many a good estate dates it decline from the date 
that it could not obtain the necessary help from cattle 

ue. 
eT On the point of the labour supply there 
will, I expect, for several years yet be a difficulty. The 
Tamil bene will gradually increase, and once more 
estates are opened there will, I believe, be a supply 
quite equal to the demand; but it would be folly to 
consider planting at present impracticable because 
Tamil iabour isnot yet completely organised. I have, 
through necessity, been obliged to employ Malays, 
Chinese and Javanese. I have found them all most 
efficient workmen. I am exceedingly glad that I 
have had cause to employ others than Tamils, other- 
wise, I might have continued in ignorance of the 
valuable labour supply locally available. I cannot at 
present fully particularise on this subject, but I will 
do soat alater date, and will supply figures showing 
actual cost of work done by Chinese, Javanese and 
Malays, which will compare favourably with what is 
done by the Tamil in Ceylon. 
———_—_—__—_o_—_——_ 
SORGHUM. 

Sorghym has been used as a forage for stock in this 
country for many years. As such it is adapted to 
a wide region, and its cultivation has extended 
over the entire extent of the United States. In 
other countries it has been used for the manufact- 
nre of sprits, glucose, beer and vinegar. Its seeds 
have been Sct as a food for men and beast, and 
in this country a large part of the profit of growing 
sorghum consists in the value of its seed as a stock 
food. For nearly thirty years syrup has been made 
from it, end during that time high hopes haye been 
entertained of its power to produce profitably sugar. 
The attempt t9 wake sugax from sorghum has 
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China, where the sorghum has probably been grown 
for thosands of years, we are told by Dr. S. Wells 
Williams, Professor of Chinese in Yale College, 
that there is no evidence that it has eyer been used 
for either syrup or sugar making. 

It is curious to read in the earlier publications 
on sorghum, the contradictory opinions and opposite 
views so positively asserted by the authors. As to 
the kind of sugar present; the best varieties; the 
period of growth; of maximum sugar content and the 
exact time to work after cutting, nothing was known 
definitely until the beginning of the scientific in- 
vestigations by the National Department of Agri- 
culture in 1878. Since that time this Department 
has assiduously continued its investigations in 
sorghum, and while we write the Fort Scott ex- 
periments in diffusion and corbonatation are being 
brought to a conclusion by the eminent government 
chemists. The publications of this department upon 
sorghum since ’78, have been numerous and in- 
structive and to-day every farmer has within his 
reach valuable and definite information in regard 
to this plant, the result of patient investigation 
conducte by trained scientists at government 
expense. 

BOTANICAL RELATIONS OF SORGHUM. 

Sorghum is one of those plants, whose origin is 
utterly unknown. By long cultivation, its habits 
and characteristics have been so changed that no 
resemblance can now be found to any wild plant. 
Formerly the different cultivated varieties _ of 
sorghum were regarded as distinct species, but 
modern botanists have been gradually led to the 
conclusion that all our sorghums and jurphees, in- 
cluding broom corn, chicken corn, durra, milo 
maize, etc., are but varieties of a single species— 
Sorghum Vulgare. These conclusions have already 
inspired many seedsmen, farmers and ecientists 
with the belief, that ultimately by selection of seed, 
proper fertilization and cultivation, a true sugar 
poaane sorghum may be obtained, which can be 
profitably grown and worked, instead of the true 
sugar cane or beet. Differentiation in plants is 
accomplished by extending the area of cultivation, 
taking in differences of soil, climate, rainfall 
and manures; by careful selection of seed; by cross 
breeding, etc. In this way varieties are produced. 
Some plants have ireater capacity for variation 
than others, and sorghum is perhaps surpassed only 
by Indian corn, in its .tendency to assume new 
varieties under changed conditions. Hence we 
find a large number of varieties of soghum on our 
market, differing in every conceivable character, 
from content of sugar to color of seed. It is there- 
fore of first importance in growiag sorghum to 
select those varieties best adapted to our wants, 
remembering the modifying factors of soil, climate 
and manures.—From Bulletin No. 5 of the Louwisvana 
Sugar Lauperiment Station. 


$$$ es 
NEW JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 


The foilowing tea company has just been regis- 
tered:—Meybloom Tea Plantations, Limited, with a 
capital of £50,000 in 10 shares, Object, to acquire, 
either in India or any Oolony or dependency of the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere, land suitable for the 
cultivation of tea, coffee, cinchona, &c, to stock and 
manage the same, and generally to carry on business 
aS tea, coffee, &c., planters a:d merchants, brokers, 
&c. The first subscribers, who take one share each, 
are :—H. G. Rock, 1, Great Winchester Street, E. C.; 
YT. H. Trotman, 69, Highbury Quadrant, N.; O. H. 
Wellard, 10, Gray’s Inu Square, W.C.; J. W. Aubrey, 
55, Dallview Road, Stamtord Hill; T. E. Munday, 
the Poplars, Buckhurst, Hill; Gr. R. Davey, 4, Fasset 
Rad, Dalston; O. T. Wale, Bourne Hill, Palmer’s 
Green, N. 

The business of the company is to be under the 
control of managing agents, the first being the Planters’ 
Stores and Agency Oompany, Limited, No particulars 


given as to quelification or remuneration, —JZ, and CG, 


Mat, 
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THE TEA ROLLER PATENT CASE, 


DECISION AGAINST JACKSON. 
In the District Court of Colombo today (May 2nd,) 
Mr, Owen Morgan gave jndgment infavour of the 


defendants in the action for infringement of tea- 
roller patent, Jackson ». Colombo Commercial 
Company and Brown. The following isthe full text 
of the deliverance :— 


This is an action for an injunction to restrain the 
two defendants from importing into the island and 
using and selling the tea-leaf rolling machine known 
as “ Brown’s triple action tea-roller,” and from other- 
wise infringing an invention of the plaintiff's for 
the rolling of tea-leaf for which he had acquired 
certain patent rights. The plaintiff also prays for 
an account of all gains and profits derived by each 
of the defendants from the importing and using and 
selling in the island of tea-leaf rolling machines 
infringing as aforesaid. 

The plaintiff alleges that he was the first and true 
inventor of a certain new and useful invention for 
improvements in machinery or apparatus for rolling 
tea-leaf as declared in his specification and called 
“The Excelsior.” 

The defendants deny that plaintiff was the first 
and true inventor of the invention by him alleged 
to have been new and useful, or that it is 
new and useful or that the specification filed by 
plaintiff describes the nature of the plaintiff's inven- 
tion, or that the defendants infringed any exclusive 
right granted to the plaintiff and they allege that 
the first defendant (as the importer) is the inventor of 
the invention known as ‘‘ Brown’s triple-action roller,” 
and that the same was an invention new inCeylon and 
was not only useful within the requirements of the 
requirements of the Invention Ordinance, but pos- 
sessed an utility as a tea-roller far superior to that 
realized by any machine designed or constructed by 
the plaintiff. 

The specification filed by the plaintiff states that 
he is in possession of an invention for improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for rolling tea-leaf and 
he therein describes the nature of the invention and 
in what manner the same is proposed. In figure II 
of the drawing filed with the specification, A is 
the top-rolling surface usually composed of wood, 
B is a case or jacket loosely enclosing the rolling 
surface A so that it (A) canbe weighted to give the 
required pressure to the leaf and can be raised or 
lowered within the jacket by means of the chain C for 
the purpose of feeding the machine from the hopper 
D; and EH is a bar firmly attached to the case B and 
arranged to slide in the bearing F which together 
with the crank P in K carries the case Band pre- 
vents it bearing its weight on the under table at any 
time although the case B actually comes nearly 
in contact with it. Having described the nature of 
the invention and the manner in which it may be 
used, he asserts what he considers novel and 
original and therefore claims as his invention three 
arrangements or combinations, the first of which 
only the Court has to deal with in this case, for that 

is the infringement which plaintiff complains of. It 
is this: “The arrangement of transmitting motion 
to the top rolling surface through the case or jacket 
surrounding it whereby such rolling surface is left 
free as regards vertical movement from the mechan- 
ism operating it.” hat is the invention in the 
Excelsior which the plaintiff complains has been 
infringed by ‘‘ Brown's triple-action roller,” 

The first machine for rolling tea leaf which the 
plaintiff also claims as his invention and which he 
calls the Standard, was a machine which plaintiff 
invented in India and which he patented there. This 
machine involved him in India in litigation with 
Kinmond who asserted that plaintiff had in- 
fringed his patent in respect of a machine which 
he had previously invented, and the plaintiff was 
obliged by arrangement with Kinmond to manufac- 
ture the Standard under a license from Kinmond. 
The Standard was neyer patented in Ceylon and only 
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one of the Standard was sold in London and im- 
ported into the island and worked on Loolecondra, 
estate. The jacket of the ®Standard rested on the 
lower surface, and its heavy weight made it stiff to 
drive. ‘The driving mechanism of the Standard -was 
connected with the upper plate or surface or cap, 
the jacket surrounding the cap being left free 
or loose. It was an expensive machine, and a 
good deal of time was wasted in getting the leaf 
through the centre of the cap. The jacket had to 
be made heavier to prevent jerking and jumping whilst 
in motion. This led the plaintiff to contrive a machine 
which was less costly and more easily driven and he 
hit on the Excelsior which he states is just the con- 
verse of the Standard. In the Excelsior he took the 
driving mechanism from the cap and:ittached it to 
jacket, and this machine proved to be a great improve- 
ment on the Standard. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the plaintiff 
was the first and true inventor of the Excelsior and 
that it was a novel and useful machine. The only 
question remaining for consideration is whether the 
defendants’ “triple action roller” hasinfringed the 
arrangement inthe Excelsior of transmitting motion 
to the top rolling surface through the case or jacket 
surrounding it. 


The case or jacket, the plaintiff asserts, 
consits of a wooden case attached to a 
metal frame and secured to it by  bolts— 


all forming one piece and designated by him “the 
case or jacket.” 5 

The top or. upper rolling surface moves vertically 
and can be raised or lowered into the case or jacket 
which loosely encloses it. 

What is the case or jacket of the Excelsior? Is 
it the woodwork or wooden lining combined with 
the metal frame to which itis attached, or is it the 
woodwork or wooden lining alone? In appearance 
the whole upper part of the machine is one piece, 
and can be tilted up in its entirety; nevertheless it 
consists of two distinct parts—the metal frame and 
the woodwork or wooden lng. This metal frame, 
by whatever name it may be called or whatever shape 
it may assume, is still what engineers call ‘a con- 
necting rod,” for it has all the adjuncts or parts which 
constitute a connecting rod. It takes the form in 
the Excelsior of a metal frame or plate, and is so 
attached to the crank pin at one end and the guiding 
rod at the other, that it may be the means of 
conyerting circular into rectilinear motion. There 
has been a good deal of conflicting evidence on 
this point, but the weight of testimony isin favour 
of the defendants’ contention, that the metal frame 
is a connecting rod, and that the case or jacket is 
the woodwork or wooden lining alone ; that the metal 
frame is a part of the driving mechanism of the 
machine and gives motion to the woodwork 
or wooden lining, this woodwork or wooden 
lining being the case or jacket which drives the upper 
rolling surface 

Upon the evidence it ig abundantly clear that the 
upper rolling vurface receives its reciprocating and 
horizontal motion entirely through the wood work 
or wooden lining, which is truly the cuse or jacket 
by impact with it, that is it receives its motion from 
the case or jacket immediately adjacent to it, If the 
case or jacket is removed the upper rolling surface 
would have no motion, except the vertical movement 
upward and downward which it has quite indepen- 
dent of the couse or jacket, acting merely as a weight 
on the tea leaf and giving pressure to it. 

In the triple action roller motion is not imparted 
to the upper rolling surface by or through the case or 
jacket. The upper rolling surface has no impact 
whatsoever with its case or jacket, The whole machine 
can be worked and motion imparted to the upper 
rolling surface without the case or jacket. The upper 
rolling surface has its horizovtal as well as its rota- 
tory motion complete, and quite independent of the 
case or jacket. The machiue is complete without the 
case or jacket, for, it was removed from the machine 
and it worked perfectly. 

Both roxchines—th. Excelsior as well as the triple- 
action roller—have the same object in view; both 


have @- lower, and. upper rolling surface and 
&- case, on jacket; but in the LExcelssior 
the case. orjacket, not only holds the tea leaf, but it 
also. drives, the! upper rolling surface: and: transmits 
motion tojit, whilst: in the) triple-action roller the 
only use, \te.whichthe caseor jacket is put is to hold 
the tea leafoand that, appears to be its only office. 
As the Excelsior was an improvement on the Standard 
so the: triple-sction: roller is an/improvement on the 
Excelsior, and ia’ decidedly a far more: efficient and 
satisfactory machine: 

On the whole I am of opinion that. the defendants 
have not» infringedithe plantiff’s right by the arrange- 
ment of transmitting motion to the upper rolling sur- 
face though:the case or jacket surrounding it, and that 
plaintiff’saction must:be dismissed with costs. 


OweEN Morean, D.J. 


PETITION OF APPBAL. 
In the. District, Oonrt. of Colombo. 


William! Jaokson: of © Aberdeen, Scotland, Plaintiff 
and) Appellant; vs. 1. Alfred Brown ot Colombo, 2. 
The QOolombo’ Commercial: Company, Limited, of 
Colombo, Defendants and Respondents: 

On this 5th day of May 1892. 

To the°Hon’ble the Judges’ of the Supreme Oourt 
of the Island’ of Oeylon. 

_ The petition of ‘appeal of the abovenamed. plaintiff 
appearing by his Proctor Mr. F. Liesching states as 
follows :— 

T our petitioner feeling aggrieved by the judg- 
ment of the Itarned District Judge dated the 2d 
day of May 1892 begs leave to appeal therefrom on 
the grounds 

1. That the issue of infringement has alone of all 
the iesues’in this action been decided agairst your 
etitioner, and it is humbly submitted that the learned 
Fadgers verdict on that issue ie contrary to law and 
agsinst the weight of evidence. 

2, It is contrary to Jaw beoause in deter- 
mining. this issue, and for that purpose  enquir- 
ing into the nature of the invention alleged to 
have been infringed, the learned Judge has gov- 
erned, himself not as he should have done by a oon- 
sideration of the language.of the specificationin which 
the invention is described of the circumstances under 
which thie instrument. was framed of the kind of 
machine to which it relates and. the class of persuns 
to which: i¢ ia nddreased but by the opinion of skilled 
witnessea_.as to the fanction and terminology of the 
various. parta.cf a machine, trested rather as a model 
for the illustration of mechanics! principles than as 
one designed for the. manufacture of a useful com- 
modity, 

Thia is indicated. by, the learned Judge’s remark that 
the triple action roller could work perfectly well 
without the case or jacket. So it might, perhaps 
ag @ piece, of. mechaniam in a laboratory but it 
would not be-an efficient machine in a factory, — 

3, The real question involyed in the issue of in- 
fringment is what did your petitioner mean by the 
word “jacket.” in the specification of his invention 
as illustrated by the accompanying drawings, and if 
they are. examined as made and addressed by an 
inventor to workmen of competent skill and 
acquuinted, with this class of machinery there 
oan be. no.room.it ia submitted for doubt that 
ig must mean and could only have meant the 
case confining the. tea leaf with its bow bracket 
and general bearings 88 & whole and the best 
available evidence is all on one side as to the correct— 

this information. 

wane, okies) pieces of wood which when fitted to- 
gether compose the case in which the le«f is confined 
as an integral part of the machine disconuected from 
ite other constituent parts and to confine the word 
jacket to. that wooden case 16 to make it iusensible 
for the purposes of the invention described in the spe- 
cification and contradicts the very language ofthe spe- 
cification with its drawings. Aa 

4. If the jacket as your petitioner contends com- 
prisse the oase, it supports the bearings, bow, bracket, do. 
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?.é@.,in fact all the parts above the lower rolling 
surface except the lid which controls the pressure of 
the leaf in operation it is self-evident from a com- 
parison of the machines in work that the principle of 
the “Excelsior” invention “the arrangement?’ to 
wit of transmitting motion to the upper rolling sur- 
face through the case or jacket surrounding it has 
been taken over by the ‘‘ Triple Action ” machine of 
the defendants. 

Wherefo e the petitioner prays that the said judg- 
ment dated the 2nd day of May, 1892, may be set 
aside and judgment entered for the plaintiff as prayed 
in the plaint and for such further and otber relief 
in the premises as to your Hon’ble Court shall seem 
meet, (Signed) F. Lrescurne, 

Proctor for Plaintiff and Appellant, 


nae Go 


THE PLANTING DISTRICTS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


As the first districts we propose to refer to are those 
in. which coffee is cultivated, a brief 7séumé of the life 
of the coffee planter thronghout the year will be of in- 
terest. It is one of the most popular fallacies of 
human nature to presume that everyone, whose method 
of work and whose work itself is not identical with 
his own, must therefore be enjoying an easy and a 
lazy life. The man across whose brow couree peren- 
nial streams of sweat refuses to admit that he, who 
is able to keep cool with the thermometer over 80 
and is not ever on the fidget and fret, can honestly 
earn hig bread. Soit is argued by him in tea that the 
planter who is not cursed with a factory rejoices in 
a life in which beer and skittles prevonderate largely. 
No doubt the coffee planter is spared much anxiety 
by not having to be on the watch continually to 
see that his produce is not ruined in the pr’ paration 
of it, butthis snxiety is made up to him in various 
ways—by the many changes and chances of weather 
on which bis whole crop depends, by the pumerous 
enemies to the berry itself ayainst which he hag to 
guard, and by his having to entrust the preparation 
of the bean entirely to others, with whom he is often 
not on the best business terms. 

The work of the coffee planter, who has an old 
estate and is making new clearings, may be genera- 
lized as follows in the majority of the planting dis- 
tricts in Southern Indis. In January he commences 
hie felling in order for the timber and brushwood to 
be well dried to burn off hefore the first showers fall 
towards the end of February or beginning of March. 
So soon as this work is over, lining and pitting go 
on apace, for labour isgcare through the hot.months of 
March. April and May; and though the planter may 
reckon on having the best part of three movthsin 
which to plant, yot-the south-west monsoon is as fic le 
asthe fair sex, and the wise men will prepare so 
a3 he can take advantage of every burst of the mon- 
In June comea the 
monsoon: ‘Then the rule is that there is more work 
to be done than hands-to do it—planting in the new 
clearings, weeding in the old, to be followed by-pru- 
ning, digging and manuring; and while the sun is 
up the: planter has but little time to cool his heels in ° 
his verandah until September, when work eases off 5 
little, and advantage is taken to enjoy ten days’ 
holiday either in assisting at week festivity ora 
atolk after\bisron and big game, or a visit to the hos- 
pitable homestead of some distant friend. Thus will 


the coffee planter fortify himself against the 
multitudisous worries and annoya.ces which 
are rife while ‘‘crop is on.” In October he 


commences his preparation for the great event 
of the year, and befoe the middle of November 
gmall gangs of women and children will be put on for 
a ‘fly-pick.”” It may be the middle of Deomber before. 
the crop really begins to pour in, and the whirr of the 

niper is{heard in the land and the watch-fires arclit 
by the barbecues and thetime of the coffee thefts it at 
hand, ‘These are days of intenee anxienty, it is 
with a deep and sincere sigh of relief that the respect 
for the last bandy load of parchment is received from 
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the Coastcurers, and the cash tor the taila and refuse 
counted out by the local native merchant. Jannary 
will be often on the wane when this consummation is 
arrived at, and then there will be another two or three 
week’s work, clearing up, pruning the old coffee, 
manuring the fields shaken by overbearing, &c., &c. 
So the year wears away. In the hot weather there 
is usually an exodus for six weeks or two months, for 
a good ‘writer’ is capable of superintending new 
clearings up to a certain point, more especially if a 
stay-at-home friend can be found who will ride over 
once or twice a week and see everything is going on 
all right. The Shevaroys in the Salem District 
and the Pulneys in Madura get but little of 
the south-west monsoon, the north-east being tho 
one on which they depend, end so the foregoing 
hardly applies to them. 
As regardsthe climate which the coffee planter of 
Southern India enjoys, itis varied but good, except 
that at some seasons and in some distric's malarial 
fever is prevalent. \Asthe elevation of coffee cultiva- 
tion varies from 2,000 feet to 5,500 feet, the temper- 
ature is, of conree, different: but Wynaad, where the 
estates are on an average at just under 3,000 feet may 
be taken as a fair average. ‘The south-west monsoon 
usually begins in the first or second week of June. 
Then the flood-gates of: heaven are opened, and the 
- rain beats down in torrents, andthe Zephyrsrage and 
bluster: butit isin July when the heaviest and long- 
est burst takes place. This climate is not nice, for, 
equally with nature out of doors, your books, your 
boots and your bread assume a verdure, which is dis- 
piriting. However, crackling wood fires and hot toddy 
can be indulged in in comfort, and there are many 
things more unpleasant than of evening to sit infront of 
the one and with the other beside you while outside the 
stormy winds do roarand the rain comes down in torrents. 
Preseutly there will come a break send a few days 
of the most glorious weather that ever gladdensthis dear 
old “ vale of tears :’? days such as that one must have 
been at the dawn of which “ the stars of the morning 
came -toge her and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” August is sometimes beautiful and fine, some- 
times dem’d moist and unpleasant, and so September : 
in fact these months take it in turns to be one or 
the other. October is a month of lovely mornings and 
wet afternoons, the north-east monsoon being about to 
declare itself, wherefore thunderstorms are rife and 
heavy downpours frequent, in which an inch or more 
of rain will fall in less than an hour, much to the 
annoyance of the p'anter whose land is steep. The 
mornings in November grow crisp and cold, wisps 
of snipe are in the swamp, the bell of the cam- 
bhur is heard on the mountain side, and life 
is as full of eport as work allowe and very much 
worth living. December and Janucry are glorious 
months with a climate that would make the fortune 
of the, district many times ever if it could only 
be transposed to Europe. or the Stites. Fires blaze 
in the hearth at nights and in the mornings the 
planter blazes in the swamps, which are frequent 
and hold many snipe, and while tramping through 
them an occasional shot at a jungle sheep or 
spotted deer may be got and no little excitement 
worked up over khubber of bear, panther or tiger in 
an adjacent shola. February is rendered unpleasan 
by 8 raging and tearing N.-H. land-wind, which dries 
up everything, curls up the backs of your éditions de 
lwxe, and converts your cheroots into tinder. At vights 
beacon fires flare on all the hills, a--glorious sight 
to gaze oo from afar, but’ not'so pleasant should the 
fire come tearing down the hill above the stables, the 
flames leaping and rushing and frolicking through the 
tall jungle grass and sernb like a her1. of wild horses at 
play. The wholecountry side becomes black and burnt 
np, and a heavy mist of smoke lies over the land. Before 
March comes in thuoderis heard remote, and each night 
the lightnings blaze and flush and quiver along the dis- 
tant borizon. The mornivgsare hot and sultry and every 
afternoon black masses of cloud, big with ‘the rain 
that means fortune or disaster for the planter, roll 
heavily across the sky. At iength the rain falls in 
blinding sheets, and from the grounds there goes up 


that strange fragrance all know so well, like a song 
of thankfulness from o thirsty land. Ina very few 
days everything is greon again, save the fields of coffee 
which are covered with the sweet white petals of the blos- 
som for which the planter bas been waiting so anxiously. 
April is much the eame ‘as March—sultriness followed 
by heavy thunder-sturms, then a few days of refreshe 
ing coulness. In May the weather coptinues broken, 
and the middle of the day very hot, but the morn- 
ings aud evenings are deliciously cool and fresh ; 
and so on till the monsoon again breaks. This is the 
climate of the Wynaad, and it is very similar in other 
districts, No little rain ‘interspersed amongst days of 
the most glorious and perfect weather. 
‘The present Government of «Madras haa 
at length realized that the planting industry 
of Southern India which brings »into the coun 
try a orore or two of rupees per annum, 
and is a very present help in time of famine and 
distress to the ryots and labouring classes of Southern 
India, deserves encouragement, and the plauter is 
beginning to feel that he has but to represent his 
case to receive consideration at the bande of Lord 
Wenlock and his advisers. Slowly. and by degrees 
that curious delineation of the brutal planter, ia fad- 
ing from the walls of the Council Chamber ‘where it 
has figured for so many years, and he is. cessing 
to be looked on os that strange specimen of 
obsolete feudal barbarity, who when not wallowing 
in whitkey and wantonucss was dancing a wardance 
on the spleens and the domestic virtues of his coolies, 
The weakness of the plavting community of Southern 
India cousists in its being uader the rule of so many 
different Governments; for while Wynaad, the Nil- 
giris and the Shevaroys are under the Madras Go- 
vernment, Ooorg is under the Government of India, 
the Mysore and Travancore planting districts are 
within the boundaries of these native states, while 
the N: lliampthies belong to Cochin. Here we will draw 
to a close and reserve our description of the districts 
themselves for another week.—Jndian Planters ’ Gazette. 
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THE PIONEERS OF NORTH TRAVAN- 
CORE. 


(From One of Them.) 

From time to time you have admitted to your 
columns fugitive communications from the planters, 
or to speak more correctly, from the pioneers, who 
have for the last ten years been engaged in opening 
out the northern portion of the Travancore State to 
planting enterprise. It will be remombered that 
the main obstacle in the way of settling . the ex- 
teneive and salubrious range of mountains and 
valleys which are known by ‘the name of the 
Kannan Devan Hills lies in the difficulty of access. 
While the estates were in a state of childhood, not 
yet having reached the productive stage, the 
absence of roads did not much affect the formation 
of estates, Forests have been felled, nurseries for- 
med, plants have been set out and even bungalows 
built (though at great cost) while all the tools, rice, 
stores, roofs, and building materials necessary for 
tbe above objects have been: carried up from ‘the 
plains on pack cattle, ponies, donkeys and on men’s 
heads. Time has meanwhile been rolling along, 
and the plant has developed into s bush, the oin- 
chona seedling into a tree. ‘The years have at 
length rewarded the settlers, and they pride them- 
selves with thousands of pounds of bark, tons of 
coffee, and chests of tea. But now has come into 
play the question of cost of carriage, and the delay 
and expense of pack animals seriously handicap the 
exporters when competing for markets with produce 
from other planting Districts where carts take the 
crop from the planters, then to the railway 
station or port without break of bulk. However 
these planters are a self-reliant body, They 
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solation that. there is a remedy for everything 
but death, so by dint of importuning the Government 
of Travancore, harassing the Resident and petition- 
‘ing the Governor in Council, and out of Council 
the planters have atlast the satisfaction of knowing 


always mind honest Sancho’s 


that a cart road has been sanctioned, funds 
provided by the Travancore Government, and that 
in a short space of time, carts may come rolling 
up with rice and tea box fixings and rolling down 
with wealth ““ beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
This cart road, which will come out into the 
Coimbatore plains some 20 miles south of 
Udamslapeta, which again is 40 miles from the 
nearest railway station, will immensely improve 
the prospects of the planters and should lead to 
a very considerable increase in the number of 
properties opened out in these hil] s. 

There is no other place in India or Ceylon where 
such facilities exist for the acqu stion of planting 
land. The Directors of the North Travancore 
Land, Planting and Agriculiural Society seem to 
have profited by all the dinning and dunning regard- 
ing easy purchase of land which have been in all 
the newspapers for ever so many years. I learn 
that a man on the look out for land can go up 
to Devacolum, select his block, have his applica- 
tion registered, pay down his money and take up 
possession within as short a time as suits his 
convenience. There is no bother about stamped 
application, or waiting till Collector Sahib has had 
the land inspected. The Agent hag only to see 
that no one else claims the block, and our 
eager planter can become master of his acres, and 
put down his nurseries, and fell his forest and 
build his preliminary huts—all in the rub of Alad- 
din’s lamp. If he ventures in cinchona—and a 
- wonderfuily cheap and profitable venture that same 
18, notwithstanding low prices—there are estates 
all round him where he can decide on the sort 
best suited to his bit of land, and purchase eeed 
or plants as may please him. If he goes for coffee, 
he can have his pick of thousands of acres of 
virgin forest all at R15 to R25 an acre. Tea is 
in the same category. “Tis extraordinary to see 
the output of tea at so high an elevation. Five 
hundred pounds of made tea to the acre off four 
or five years bunches, and at an elevation of 5,000 
feet too! However, until the road is finished, the 
best way for the new man isto go to Ammanaya- 
kanore, on the South India Railway, thence by 
bullock transit to Bodinaiknore, whence a bridle 
path leads to the Land Agent’s bungalow at Deva. 
colum, There are, as I say, great quantities of 
forest land at an elevation of 5,000 feet available 
for tea and coffee, but 1 must guard your readers 
from supposing that there is very much forest 
guited for cinchona above 6,000 fect. No doubt a 
few thousand acres till remain, but it is being 
rapidly absorbed by plenters, for, in point of fact 
there is now no place either in India or in Ceylon 
where such land is to be got. Pleasure and profit 
atvend a settler in these alutudes, where the delicious 
climate, pure water and healthy life really make 
lite worth living; where @ man can rear his 
estate and rear his family and make unto himself 
a home to last for his life and for his son’s 
lives ; where he can grow cinchona and tea, and 
make 50 per cent. on his capital; where he can 
teach his boys to pull the ibex by the beard, 
and adorn the walls of his bungalow with tusks 
and horns, and where his girls lose not there roses, 
nor his wife pine away with fever and longing 
for the absent faces—for what shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
health, and what can @ man give in exohange 
for his health!—JJ, Mail, April 8th, 


NAGAMALLY TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(TRAVANCORE,) 


In submitting the report and accounts for the second 

year of the Company’s working, the Directors congra- 
tulate the shareholders on the resulta proving better 
than were anticipated. 
_ When the last Annual Report was issued there were 
in all 367 acres under cultivation, of which 120 acres 
are now yielding tea, and a small field of some 7 acres 
in coffee and spices; since then about 220 acres of 
forest have been felled and are now being cl+ared 
for planting with tea, and the intention is to go steadily 
on cxtending the area under this cultivation. 

The estimate of tea for past year was 60,000 Ib. and 
the quantity despatched from the estate arrounted to 
62,030 Ib. 

The coffee crop for 1891 proved a very short one 
Sia with previous year, being only 9 cwt. 3 qrs, 

The spices harvested amounted to 649 Ib against 137 
lo in 1890. 

The estimate of tea for 1892 is 80,000 lb and may 
Probably be exceeded, and the time has now arrived 
Sor the Company to provide itself with a permanent 
Factory and with efficient Machinery. Plans and esti- 
mates for these are now beiug prepared and materials 
collected for an early commencement of the work. 

It is hoped, in addition to improved manufacture of 
the Company’s tea, that they will secure an extension 
of the manufacture of tea for neighbours, which it 
will be seen from a credititem in the crop account 
is nob unprofitable. 

The amount at credit of profit and loss account 

is coe £494 12 6 

Out of which the Directors propose to 
pay a Dividend for the year at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, absorbing 442 2 4 


Leaving a balance to be carried forward 
of oe £52 10 2 

Of the second issue of 1,000 shares, up to date 325 
have been allotted, and the balance of 675 shares will 
be placed as opportuvity offers. 

The Board desire here to express their satisfaction 
with the conduct of the Company’s affairs by their 
Local Manager, Mr. F. W. Bennett. 


BALANoE SHEET to December 31st 1891. 


Dr. £ sd £ sod 
To Capital Authorised—4,000 
Shares of £5each.. .... 20,000 0 0 


To Capital Issued —1,160 Ven- 
dors’ Shares £5 each, fully 
TINY nooogneGadGoobs00 Bond 5,800 0 0 
840 Shares of £5 each, on 
which £3 10s has been 


called wap raceme eee: 2,940 0 0 
325 shares of £5 each, on 
which £2 has been called 
WboGcpoduada0oK060d CoCODC 650 0 0 
9,390 0 0 
less Call in arrear (since 
INV s oponbodocoaoe ebcaN6 000 
—_—~— 9,340 0 0 
To Bills Payable.... ........ 1,600 0 0 
To Sundry Creditorg........ 16912 5 
To Profit and Loss Account— 
Ned Profit at 31 Decem- 
MRS scocsnoonqseoso Gaonen 399 5 4 
less Dividend paid..,... 322 3 6 
77 110 
Nett Profit to 8lst,Decem- 
Der MS9 LP Meleonee cee, 417008 
494 12 6 
£11,604 4 11 
cB (Gh £ sd 


Or. 
By Culdoorty Estate— 
Amount as per last Ac- 
COLIN etelelclaslererersiete see ee 7,708 14 6 
Expenditure during year 
developing New Clear- 
HUE Greist nice niaaren ini tia 1,664 1465 
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By Cooly Advance Account.. 386 19 1 
By Produce Shipments— 
Balance of |891 Season's 
Produce realized after 31st 
December..... stolons ciebelecis 
By Sundy Debtors.... .. .... 
By Oash—In hands of Supe- 
rintendent of Estate.... 
In hands of Agents at 
TUGICOLIN':\./. oe ccicee cle 
In Lon ‘on at Bankers.. 
do. Deposit 
against securities .... 
In London in Office.... 


633 17 5 
119 Or3, 


87 11 1 


304 3 1 
195 9 10 


500 0 O 
315 3 


1,090 19 3 


“611,604 4 11 
Crop Account, 1st January to 3lst Deo. 1891. 


SiS. | de 

To Cost of Cultivation, Preparation and 
Shipping of Produce harvested 1,228 17 10 
» Commission to Travancore Manager .. 20 17 6 


» Balance to Profit and Loss Account .. 765 5 5 
£2,015 0 9 
By Net Proceeds of Produce Sold .. soo) Lao aa) 9 
» Sundry Receipts on Estate— 
Manufacturring Tea for others, &c. ... 275,.\).3 |. 0 
£2,015 0 9 
Profit and Loss Account from ist January to 31st 
Des. 1891. 
To General Charges, including London 
Office Eapenses, Directors’ Fees Audi- 
tors’ Fees, Interest, Stationary, Tele- 
grams, &c, 06 tle 50 347 14 9 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet é0 417 10 8 
£765 5 56 
By Balance from Crop Account ve 785. 5. 5 
£765 5 5 
$$$ ——______—. 


Fertitizers ror Peach Trezs.—At one of the New 
York farmers’ institutes, Mr. G. T. Powell, in reply 
to the question, what is the best fertilizers for 
peach trees? said: ‘‘ A fertilizer high in the element 
of potash is preferable with me; phosphoric acid 
is also necessary to perfect the seed. I find wood 
ashes, if they are good, one of the best fertilizers 
for peaches, as they contain both of these elem:nts 
of plant food. Do not feed them too much 
nitrogen, as it induces too large a growth of wood 
which if continued late in the season, will not 
ripen,’”’—Rural Californian. 

Goop Piantina —Meehan’s Monthly for February 
publishes the following: ‘‘It is not unusual to 
hear people say that they cannot understand why 
trees die un er transplanting, considering that they 
give the planting the very best of care. What is 
considered the best of care is often very bad care. 
It is amazing to see the careful planter without 
®xperience, occasionally on his knees pressing the 
earth in around the roots with his fingers, for fear 
of crushing the fibers. It is impossible to get the 
earth properly pack:d around roots in this way. 
In nurseries, where it is presumable planting is 
thoroughly understood, a man stands with a rammer 

_ while one is putting in the earth, and hammers 
the earthin as tightly as though he was hammering 
in a post. This packs the earth in more tightly 
than can be done by either feet or hands. Some 
are afraid of crushing the roots with this ham- 
mering process ; but with the pressure all around, 
the force is directed towards the roots and not away 
from them. It is not necessary, however, to go 
into reasons, as the univereal experience of the 
nursery is in favour of hammering in the earth 
as represented. This is the essence of good planc- 
ing, and any other planting is decidedly bad. ‘Trees 
properly planted need no staking, The faot that 
a tree needs staking is a proof that if was not 
properly planted,’—Rwal Californian, 


Importance or MoistureE.—The importance of 
moisture in fruit culture is strizingly illustrated in 
the writings of the late Charles Darwin. Respect. 
ing the district around Chiloe he says; ‘ The 
town is situated on the low banks of the stream, 
and is so completely buried ia a wood of apple 
trees that the streets are merely paths in an 
apple orchard. J have never seen any country where 
apple trees appeared to thrive so wellas in thig 
damp partof South America. On the borders of 
the road there were many young trees, evidently 
self sown. ‘he inhabitants possess a marvellously 
sbort method of making an orchard. At the lower 
part of every branch small brown wrinkled points 
project. These are already to change into roots, 
as may be seen where any mud has been splashed 
against the tree —Rural Californian. 

Tra In Wynaap.—The Madras’ Zimes of 10th 
May says :— 

Our South Wynaad corcespondent in an interesting 
andamusing letter which appears in another column 
tells us of inability to send any news about tes in 
Wynaad. Weare ina position to state that beyond 75 
xores Which are being opened by a large Company at 
Oherambadi, there will be no extension of tea cultiva- 
tion in Wyvaad this year. More’s the pity! The 
enormous increasing exports from Ceylon tave evidently 
made capitalists at home ‘ scary’ of this product, and 
we are afraid 1t will onty be when Wynaad has p.oved 
beyond a doubt that it can produce tea of a quality 
which ig able to bold its own with consignments from 
that island, that money will be forthcoming to aby 
ex tent for opening out lad in tea. Ceylon, from a tea- 
grower’s puint of view, can ouly beat Southern Tudia in 
two respects : the climate with its regular raintall, and 
the assurance of lavour all the year round. The Jatter 
isthe mostimp rtant of the two. The best jat teas 
there are undoubtedly behind those, grown here, while 
on most of the estates the plauts are of a very poor 
jat indeed. The svil of Oeylon, as well known, is behind 
that o! Southern Indie, but this is compensated for by 
the climate. The quality of Oeylon tea is-deturivrat- 
ing each year, morv especially on estates where manure 
is not used, and we believe tbat the outturn per acre is 
also less. Fortunately tor Ueylon there is » cohesion 
among planters, which is unkuown here, aud next to 
the United States there is no country that hag so 
thorouguly mastered the art of. advertising. P.auters 
in Suutnern India will bave to wait yet awhile before 
money comes to this country to any extent, aud the 
only tuing to be done 18 to kewp their-distriots well be- 
fore the uotice of the public at home 

Tue ManuractuRE oF Tka IN Lonpon.—In a recent 
Jetter L told joa th tI had been making tea from leaf 
plucked trum tea plants, grown fro: imported geed 
in Mr, Leeton’s palw nurseries at Roehamptun, Putney 
It may vot be without interest tv somes of your Paads 
ers to know how [ am gettivg- on. I have not had 
much of a flusu as yet, and have oaly had small quanti- 
tics of leaf towork at» time, the plants flushing very 
irregularly ; aud the leaf hoes nos been vatistactory 
My last plucking was very small, but itis, I think a 
curious instauce uf what may be done that though the 
lexf was 50 wet when plucked ian the moruing about 
10am, I had to toss th» watec cff ityyet I was able to 
withec it, to roll it, to yevit to ferment in some degree 
and tv firoit, and convert it into passable tea, betore 
6 p.m, the sameday. I'he liquor proved fair, and after 
stauding some time creameu well, It had a rather 
grecvuish and slightly oolung flavor, probably owing 
‘0 the hasty way in which I had been compelled to 
make the tea, as I bad to leave town vext day, and to 
iis not being well fermented, The plantsare now in a 
hotterh use, audI hope tohave a more even flush 
soon, and more time to turn out a larger quancity 
aud a betierssmple. As! said, Lam curious to know 
if this is the first attempt which has been made to 
manufactnre tea in this country frum Kuglish-grown 
toa leat. Be tnisasit may, I fancy no one else ever 
made tea, trom green and wet tea leaf in Gondon 

efore in One working day of eight hours,—Coy. in 
* Times,” May 12th, 7 tapoeet 
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THE CROP OF JAVA CINCHONA. 


(COMPILED FROM STATISTICS OBTAINED BY A COMMISSION FROM THE BOEKABOEMI 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, JAVA.) 


_—_ eee 
Estimated Crop for 1892,/Estimated Crop for 1892, 


if Unit Remains Low if Unit Advances Output in 1891 
Plantation e AR eas. SO = 
ercen-| yy: ercen=ml ae ercen- 
Kilos. tage Gaitise Kilos | tage Kilos..-| "Kos. tage Kilos. 
Bark | Quinine Sulphate| Bark | Quinine eerie Bark | Quinine | Quinine 
{Sulphate Sulphate “™'P2ate Sulphate |Sulphate 
Pondok Gedeh 4. ~—...| 15,000 4 600 | 15,000 4 600 3,827 4 153 
Tjitrap Magee 822] 140,000-5) 9 15 500 | 10,000 5 500 12,000 | 4 480 
Ardjasari ..  ..  —«.| 30,000 | 3°50 | 1,050 | 30,000 3°50 | 1,050 28,938 | 3 8681 
Boemikasso .. os --}| 10,000 4 400 | 35,000 3°40 1,190 5,700 3 171 
Djajagiri ..  .. 5+] 25,000 | 5°50 | 1,375 > | 25,000 5:50 | 1,375 28,000 ; 550 | 1,540 
Gamboeng .. ..  ..| 80,000 | 6 5,200 {100,000 650 | 6,500 65,009 | 620 |. 4,030 
Goenoeng Kasoer.. _..| 10,000 4°50 400 | 10,000 4 400 3,000 | 375 | 112°5 
Indragiri .. .. ..| 60,000 | 4:75 | 2,850 | 40,000 4:75 | 1,900 42,500 | 4:50 | 1,919°5 
Kertamanah.. .. — ..{150,000 4:40 | 6,600 [150,000 450 | 6,750 | 150,000 | 4-40 | 6,600 
Passir Malang . - «| 95,000 4°50 4,275 | 95,000 4:50 4,275 80,000 4°50 | 3,600 
PaalLima .. od «| 40,000 4 1,600 | 40,000 4 1,600 52,332 4 2,093°2 
Rantjawalini AG ee| 40,000 4 1,600 | 40,000 4 1,600 32,932 4 1,317°2 
Soekatinggi .. ate | 35,000 6 2,100 | 35,000 6 2,100 26,000 6 1,560 
Soekawana .. 30 --| 68,000 4:50 3,060 68,000 4°50 8,060 68,000 4:50 | 3,060 
Tyjikapoendoeng ..  ..| 28,000 4°50 | 1,260 | 28,000 4:50 | 1,260 98,000 | 4°50 | 1,260 
Tyilaki ieee ee", 130,000 51 186 1,800 | 30,000 6 1,800 30,000 | 6 1,800 
Telaga Patengan .. «»| 50,000 4°50 2,250 | 70,000 3°50 2,450 64,000 4°50 | 2.880 
Tjikahoeripan .. — ..| 40,000 3°50 | 1,400 | 41,000 3°50 | 1,435 30,000 3 900 
Tjipopohan .. Be 3711000 3°63 399°3 | 7,000 3-42 2394 26,200 | 274 | 717°8 
Government plantations ..|200,000 5 10,000 200,000 5 10,000 200,000 5 10,000 
Djajasana .. 60 | 20,000 4 800 | 22,500 4 900 15,000 3 450 
Girlawas ie ve ee} 25,000 4:50 1,125 25,000 4:50 1,125 89,16 4-4 3,920°4 
Oentoeng .. ..  .-| 45,000 4°50 | 2,625 | 45,000 4:50 | 2,025 47,390 | 4 1895-6 
Tjampaka warna .. ee| 16,587 4°50 746°4 | 25,000 4 1,000 16,587 4 663°4 
Tjigentoer .. 5 «-| 20,000 4 800 20,000 4 800 61,000 450 | 2,745 
Tjikembar .., .. «| 15,125 5 750 | 25,000 5 1,250 15,000 5 750 
Tjisaroeni .. ae «| 125,000 3 8,750 {125,000 8 38,750 15,500 3 465 
Djajanegara .. ae ee} 25,000 3 750 | 25,000 3 750 22,500 3 675 
Goenoeng Malang .. --}| 15,000 3 450 15,000 3 450 15,000 3 450 
Pandan-Aroem 6 «| 75,000 4 3,000 75,000 4 3,000 100,000 4 4,400 
Pasir Telagawarna.. ..| 37,000 | 4°50 | 1,665 | 50,000 4°50 | 2,250 45,000 | 4 1,800 
Sindang Sari ob e-| 16,218 6 973 16,218 6 973 16,218 6 973 
Slabintanah .. oo e+} 20,000 3 600 20,000 3 600 8,000 2°75 220 
Tjakraboewana .. ee| 40,000 4 1,600 | 45,000 4 1,800 45,000 3 1,350 
Bajabang .. ac | 25,000 5 1,250 | 25,000 5 1,250 = — — 
Goenoeng Beser .. ee| 12,500 4:50 662°5 | 12,500 4°50 562°5 20,000 4:50 900 
Goenoeng Melati .. «| 100,000 4:75 4,750 {100,000 4°75 4,750 100,000 4°75 | 4,750 
Panjairan .. ale « e| 100,000 4:50 4,500 !100,000 4:50 4,500 114,517 4°35 | 4,981°4 
Tjigoentoer .. ob +e} 20,000 4 800 20,000 4 800 — — — 
Pondok Bitoeng .. «| 30,000 3°80 1,140 30,000 3°80 1,140 45,300 3°80 1721°4 
Soekanegara ee - -{115,000 4:25 4,887 |130,000 4°25 5,525 110,000 4.37 | 5,681 
Tiidadap ..  ..  «.| 40,000 350 | 1,400 | 75,000 4 3,000 | 110,000 3°50. | 3,850 
Tjampaka Noord .. ee} 35,000 4:50 1,575 35,000 4:50 1,575 31,000 4:25 | 1,402 
Tjidoerian ... ee - -|125,000 3 8,750 |125,000 3 38,750 15,000 3 450 
Tjimonteh .. .- «| 40,000 3°50 | 1,400 } 40,000 3°50 | 1,400 75,522 | 3°50 | 2,643-2 
Tyitiis Se maae | 85,000 4 3,400 | 95,000 4 3,800 96,000 | 4 3.840 
Ai anetn se Wie caus.) 20,000 5 1,000 | 20,000 5 1,000 50,000 4 2,000 
Tjiseureuh «. an « «| 100,000 3°50 3,500 |100,' 00 3°50 3.500 100,000 3°50 | 3,500 
Tjipantjoe .. «- «| 50,000 4:50 { 2,250 | 50,000 4°50 | 2,250 50,000 4:50 | 2,250 
Argasari .. ee _—««|_50,000 3:25 | 1,625 | 50,,000 3:25 | 1,625 52,000 | 3 1,560 
Daradjah I&II ..  ..| 45,000 4:50 | 2,025 | 45,000 4°50 | 2,025 30,315 | 42 | 1,273°2 
Lodaja, Bn Be) al Oa) A 3,600 | 90,000 4 3,600 | 103,000 | 4:2 | 4,326 
Tjikembang.. .. «| 40,000 3°75 | 1,500 | 40,000 3:75 | 1,600 40,000 3:75 | 1,500 
Tanah Goha ee 20000, 275 550 | 20,000 2-75 550 50,000 | 2°75 | 1,375 
Tedja .. oe oe -+| 10,000 3°50 ,300 10,000 3°50 350 28,613 3°50 | 1,002 
Pagilavan .. o- - «| 100,000 5°50. 5,500 |200,000 5°50 11,000 135,000 5 6,750 
Kajoe Abang ne «| 37,000 4 1,480 | 37,000 4 1,480 10,200 3°97 404'9 
Maatschappij “Bagelen”’..| 75,000 5 3,750 | 75,000 5 3,750 70,000 4°50 | 3,150 
Langenardjo oe e+| 40,000 5 2,000 | 40,000 5 2,000 51,000 4 2,040 
Tavis ., ae bee, hol 21,500 5°50 | 1,182°5 | 21,500 5:50 | 1,182°5 | 4,382 | 382 | 1654 
Petoeng Sewoe .. «| 21,500 55 1,182°5 | 21,500 55 1,182°5 — — — 
Soember-Seh An «+| 15,000 4 600 } 22.500 5 1,125 — — — 
Bendo.. .s ++ «| 50,000 4°50 | 2,250 | 50,000 4°50 | 2,250 = = — 
Djoengo .. oe + «| 10,000 4 400 | 10,000 4 400 58,000 4:50 | 2,610 
Fourtoen plantations yield- 
ing less than 800 kilos. . 
quinine each is «+| 73,396 _— 2,241°4) 87,396 = 2,649°1 | 120,838 _— 38,5081 
TOTAL 0.6.0 cccdesee cee |DjLLasfOl — 184,151|3,512,114 _ 152,169 |3,479,883 — $144,570 
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FROM THE METROPOLIS 


Lonpon, April 16, 
CHYLON TEA IN AMERICA, 
I had the plesure this week of meeting Mr, 
Elwood May as well as Mr. Grinlinton and of 
learning a good deal about places and prospects 


connected with our staple product in the Far west, 
From what I knew of America, I was able to test 


with same degree of authority the utterances of 
Mr. May, and generally I was impressed very 


favourably with the good sense, the determination 
and straightforwardness of the head of the Ceylon 
American Company. What he has accomplished in 
respect of advertising Ceylon tea in a large pro- 
portion of the leading newspapers in the. States is 
quite astonishing, the more so as in all his con- 
tracts extending generally for twelve months, no 


cash has passed, the remuneration being taken in 
stock of tha company. This has been accomplished 
in the face of Mr. May’s frank avowal in each case 
that the value of such ‘‘ stock” is still problema; 
tical and altogether in, the future, Still the evident 
belief of Mr. May himself and of a large number 
of influential friends whom be has~ conyerted and 
whose testimonials he holds, to the. superiority of 
Oeylon tea, has told in the newspaper world, and 
the result is seen in the following extract from the 
letter of a well-known New York Press Manager (a 
personal friend of,my own) whose words I have been 
allowed to copy :— 

‘ T want to say, as a parting word, that the contracts 
for advertising, which you have made, surprise me, 
both in their amount and the character. You have 
done, Iam sure, what vo other man has ever accom- 
plished in seouring many of the very best papers in 
the country, and placing the stock where you will not 
only receive very valuable space for it, but will secure 
the good will of papers who have great influence with 
the public.’ 

It is impossible not to anticipate good fruit from 
such extensive and continuous advertising as has 
thus been arranged for. But.Mr. May himself is 
not oversanguine—indeed I was almost going to 
say, he is despondent. He has full faith in pure 
Ceylon tea as a good article worth ‘t booming,” and 
he knows how it can be made in demand all over 
the United States and that he, is promoting 
in the right way; but he considers the 
campaign as only commencing and he is urgent 
that unless the ‘‘sinews of war” are forthcoming, 
the company must collapse and the effect of 
what has already been done, be in a great measure 
lost. In other words, Mr. Elwood May, though 
he has done wonders hitherto in adverticing, does 
not see how his business is to he continued and 
extended without certain continuous expenditure, an 
-he and hig American friends, I gather, are not 
prepared to spend more, unless they are backed 
up by English friends and Ceylon planters. His 
mission to England this time seems to be to raise 
additional capital for the company, or to inti- 
mate plainly that otherwise it may have to dis- 
appear and the advertising contracts be closed. 
This is disappointing news, the more especially 
as we cannot consider the present a favourablo 
time to appeal to English (albeit tea) capitalists 
for money, or to Ceylon planters just as they are 
doing their best for Chicago. So I intimated to 
Mr. May, adding the hope that a profitable trade 
must surely be already epringing. up and that 
he Exhibition should be a great help to the 


success of the company. Mr. May’s answer. was 
that we had but a faint idea of the conserva- 
tive character of the large distributors of estab- 
lished products}? in America—how that (large 
tea benefactors in New York would not 
as yet consent even to hold Ceylon tea, as a 
thing unknown to their customers, and how only 
by convincing consumers and creating a demand 
could a stable foundation be laid for a steady, 
growing trade in Oeylon tea throughout the States. 
ven the Chic»go Exhibition will not do perma- 
nent good, unless plans are promoted in a way 
which Mr. May is prepared to lay before Mr, 
Grinlinton. ‘It iz a very easy matter,’ added 
Mr. May, ‘‘to create a temporary trade—to. get, 
obliging small tea dealers throughout the country 
to take off a large quantity of a. new tea, once ina 
way,—each taking a few chests to oblige a com- 
mercial traveller it may be. But as such tea 
would lie on their shelves without demand, the 
large trade forced in any one year would merely 
act as @ deterrent to any legitimate business ex- 
tending afterwards, since dealers would never touch 
the article again.” There is something in thig 
argument, and in the strong liking of Yankees 
for what they are accustomed to, Japanese and 
Chinese green teas; but I ventured to point out 
that surely in the Western and Middle States with 
so large a proportion of * fresh blood,’’—of English, 
Scotch and Irish accustomed to good tea at 
home—there should be no difficulty in getting 
them to try Ceylon tea. Nevertheless, Mr. 
May insists the process must be a slow one, 
only to be worked out on the lines he has laid 
down, and which he—still & comparatively young 
man occupying a position of influence and reputa- 
tion in New York—is prepared to follow and 
develope, provided he ig adequately supported. 
Otherwise, apparently, it is a matter of indiffers 


-ence to him personally, whether his past labours 


are to bring any return to him or not. I have 
tried to reflect the outcomeof our interview; and 
I could not help regretting that Mr. May had not 
made his way some months ago to Ceylon, to meet 
the planting leaders themselves and to lay, before 
them his ideas as what can, and cannot, be done 
for Ceylon tea in America. 

Meantime he and Mr. Grinlinton have seen a 
good deal of each other, and though “ the Com- 
mistioner” and Mr. Stretch, who were present, said 
little at the conversation referred to, [ am aware 
that Mr. May's views as to the Exhibition and 
Ceylon tea have been adequately explained; but 
whether they can be accepted is another, thing. 
Some of us interested in Ceylon rather thought 
that io nominating Mr. Grinlinton ag their repre- 
sentative, the Planters’ Association were arran- 
ging for the ‘‘ Ceylon-American Company "’ to take 
the lead at Chicago; but I can see that there 
may be points of difference of some importance. 
Of this, however, we may be certain that the 
Commissioner will allow nothing to interfere with his 
doing the very best in his judgment. for the 
promotion of Ceylon teas. We shall know’ more 
shortly; for Mr. Grinlinton has asked Mr. Leake 
to call a meeting of the Tea Oommittee of the 
London Association to lay bis plans, so far ag 
formed, before them, and possibly Mr Elwood May 
may haye his ‘‘say” at the same time. Mr, 
Grinlinton has already been busy at the Society of 
Arts, the Colonial Office, &s, His health is improved ; 
but he had evidently had a‘tshake” and is by no 
means the man he was when I saw him Jast in 
Ceylon, and I ventured to warn him to.be specially 
careful in this treacherous climate against. the risk 
ofa relapse from cold of the influenza or its after- 
effects.—I was glad to learn from him that he does 
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not see why 80 or 85 million lb. tea should not be 
Bhipped this year from Ceylon—he should have 
said so in the Chamber of « ommerce—a quantity 
which certainly would do as good in the end ag 
all the sooner putting an eff ctual check on the 
China trade. However, the actual exports for the 
first quarter do not point to such large figures, 
though we may see a steady advance in the remain- 
ing quarters.—Mr. May is very strong on the point 
of keeping up the quality of Ceylon tea if the taste 
of Americans is to be captured. Here is a compli- 
mentary paragraph from a letter to me of a 
gentleman connected with the Society of Arts :— 

“You Ceylon people are putting the Indian tea 
wallas to shame in respect to Chicago. Your Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Grinlinton, was at the Society of Arts the 
other day. 1 understand that he is going or has gone 
to the States as Secretary of the Indian Committee 
ofthe Exhibition. lam doing my best to stir up our 
Indian fellowsand I hope we shall not be entirely left 
outin the cold.’ 

In another direction, very satisfactory progress 
is reported: Mr. Whittall, who lately referred to the 
fact that Ceylon tea was evidently becoming better 
known in America, tells me that RussIaAN DEALERS 
are beginning to give special attention to our teas, 
and that large purchases have lately been made. 
The great drawback is the want of big breaks; but 


this is gradually being overcome, and it will no 
doubt become an _ object in the larger fao- 
tories in our higher districts to prepare 


and send home large breaks of fine teas with 
the view of meeting the demsnd for Roussra. To 
get a hold of the Russian tea market would be 
almost a greater advantage to the Ceylon tea 
planters than to capture America, though it is 
best and wisest to fightfor both, and for those of 
Austria, Germany, &c., as well. But have the Ceylon 
Tea Fund Committee or“the Planters’ Association 
done anything towards urging the Java tea planters to 
turn their attention to the conversion of their 
own countrymen in Holland as well as the Belgians 
and West Germans? Java teas are coming in in- 
creasing quantities to Mincing Lane. They ought 
properly all togo to Amsterdam. I must see Mr, 
Ernest Tye of the Indian Association on this point. 


CEYLON 


You have possibly received the report of the 
“(Standard Tea Company of Ceylon” by last mail; 
but in case not, I send you the copy Mr. Brooke, 
of Messrs. James Hadden & Co., was good enough 
to send me :— 

Tae SranpaArD TEA Company oF Cxryton, 
(Limirep). 


Directors: Alex. Brooke, Hsq., 25, Fenchurch 
Street, London ; Peter Moir, Esq., Hast Grinstead, 
Sussex; Robt. Kay Shuttleworth, Hsq., Wood End, 
Clith:roe, Lancashire. 

Secretary: A. Trafford Brooke. 

Agents in Ceylon: Messrs. George Steuart & Co., 
Colombo. 

The Directors submit Statement of Accounts to 31st 
December, 1891. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a profit on 
the working of the St. Leonard’s Estate (for the 
ten months from 1st March, from which date it was 
bought) £1,670 78 94d. 

The results compare favourably with the promises 
in the Prospectus. 

On taking over the Estate there was due to the 
Vendor, and there has been paid ag interest £345 178 8d. 

It is proposed to pay a dividend for the 44 months 
of 1891, at the rate of 10 percent.per annum, free of 
Income ‘l'ax, absorbing £658 13s 11d. 

The Eskdale and Liddesdale Hstates, bought 
from Mr. Norman W. Grieve, are taken over as from 
lst January, 1892, and promise to be valuable 
properties, 


TEA COMPANIES, 


Batance Sueet at 31st Decemper 1891, 


Dr. 
To Capital :— 
Authorised 5000 Shares o 
£10 each «. £50,000 0 0 
First Issue, 700 Shares of 
£10 each 
Padus 3000 0 0 
1800 Shares of 
£6 each 
paid 10,800 0 0 
2500 Shares... 17,800 0 0 
Second Issue, 1000 Sharesof 
£10 each 
paid... 10,000 0 0 
250 Shares of 
8&1 each 
paid 250 0 0 
3760 Shareg .. 28,050 0 0 


Paid in advance of Call £130 0 0 


Less iu arrear of Call 2500 10500 


— 8,155 0 0 

5» Bundry Creditors “6 P 1,880 5 0 
», Sundry Interest on Advances... seo 37:13 9 
» Profit and Loss Account oe a 1,324 10 1 
£31,397 8 10 

Cr. 

By Estates (cost including extension) £30,490 6 O 
», Cash at Bankers ais 45 495 19 5 
», Preliminary Expenses 408 410 
», Expendi ure en 1892 Crop 218 7 


NovTe.—The Superintendent of the St. 
Leouvards estate certifies that the small 
liabilities incurred by him are covered by 
assets due to, or property on, the estate. 


£31,397 8 10 


Prorir anp Loss Aocount, ror THE Onor YEAR 
Enpine 31st Deceuper 1891. 


Dr. 
To Interest paid Vendor of St, Leonards 
estate oo coo 345 17 8 
>» Balance G00 om 1,324 10 1 
£1,670 7 9 
Cr. 
By Net Profit on Sale of Produce on 1,620 7 9 
» Bark unsold (estimated at) nee 50 0 0 
£1670 7 9 


Another engagement prevented my being at the 
meeting which, with 80 satisfactory a report, was 
naturally a very pleasant one. Mr. C. H. Hadden, 
whom | had the pleasure of seeing a few days 
before, looking as hearty as he has done any time 
these twenty years back, and Mr. Peter Moir were 
precent and could not help interchanging con- 
gratulations on their continued good health. 
Mr. T. 8. Grigson of Messre. Geo. Steuart & Oo. 
was naturally gratified over the success of the 
company he had promoted. [Mr. Grigson is return- 
ing to Colombo early in May with Mrs. Grigson 
and children.] Mr. Norman Grieve was elected a 
Director, and a better one there could not be 
among Ceylon proprietors; and in this connection 
Mr. Brooke mentioned to me how ‘‘Kandapolla” 
mark in spite of a falling market had got a higher 
average for its teas—a fact noteworthy in view of 
recent adverse oriticism on the latest Ceylon Tea 
Company. This reminded me that the cho City 
Editor had not dealt fairly with the few notes 
I left on his desk in correction of his criticism 
of the ‘‘Bariog’’? Company. I referred to the high 
reputation of the Directors and to the fact that 
Wangie-oya is a plantation any company wight be 
proud to have; but this part is ignored and only one 
item accepted and dealt with (!) as follows :— 
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CEYLON AND ORIENTAL ESTATES COMPANY. 


With regard to our criticism of the Ceylon and 
Orient Estate Company,formed to purchase various 
tea properties belonging to Messrs. Baring Brothers 
and Mr. Thring in Ceylon, Mr. Ferguson calls atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘the price of tea was abnormally 
high in March, 1891, and that the comparison made with 
the question of March, 1892, is therefore hardly a fair 
one.” As we haye not the least wish to be unfair in the 
matter, we are pleased to give prominence to this 
opinion. 

Although we have no doubt as to the correctness of 
Mr. Ferguson’s remark, the fact does not remove the 
great objection we take to the prospectus on behalf of 
the public. Why was not the price of tea given? If 
abnormally high in March, 1891, why could not this fact 
have been stated? In dealing with the price of tea, 
we naturally made a comparison between quotations 
now ruling and those of twelve months ago. The fall- 
ing off in value ismorethan abnormal, it is startling. 

In his excellent paper on Ceylon, read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute, Mr. Ferguson detailed how 
the annual export of tea had risen within 15 years from 

1,000LB. To 68,000,000 LB, 
“while there is the probability of the Colony 
attaining to an export of 100,000,0001b. in the 
course of the next few years.’ The author of the 
paper touched very lightly, indeed, upou the decline 
of the London market. ‘But on the other hand, 
the falling prices of recent years for tea generally, 
and the fear of over-production—of supply out-run 
ning ademand profitable to the planter—forbids me 
to say that there is scope in. Ceylon for more tea- 
lanters, unless they be young men with capital.” 
to show what an important part the market price 
of a product plays in the finances of those who grow 
it we have only to recall. the collapse of cinchona, or 
Peruvian bark, which at one time was being planted 
all over semi-abandoned coffee estates. ‘‘ Over the 
hill country generally’’—we again quote Mr. Fer- 
guson’s words—‘‘this culture has had to be given 
up, since the price of quinine fell (mainly through 
large crops of bark from Ceylon) from 
12s to 1s AN oUNCE— 

and even to 9d an ounce—between the years 1877-79 
and 1891.” Against the tea enterprise, as a whole, 
we have not a word to say. No doubt means will 
always be found, by cheapening of labour and 
economy of management, to keep a fair margin of 
profit in all the best districts; but with regard to 
the company formed for the purchase of Messrs. 
Baring’s estates, we cannot advise our readers to 
entrust any single one of their financial eggs to so 
doubtful a basket. 

In connection with Tea Companies, I cannot 
help referring to the sudden death of Mr, Davip 
Re, Chairman of the Ceylon Plantations Com- 
pany, and whose name has been so fully in your 
columns of late, the contractor for the Nawalapitiya 
and Mlatale Railways, and the Unionist candidate 
for Cackmannan and Kinross shires. A career 
which seemed only to be opening at home, has 
beon thus unexpectedly closed to the great regret of 
& wide circle of friends. Much sympathy will be 
felt for Mra. Reid and family. 

I was pleased to see Mr. Guo. Hepaxs looking go 
well on meeting him in the City the other day, 
and to learn of his hopefulness about the steady 
development of the Ceylon tea trade with Austra- 
lasia which he did so much to foster and develope, 
by his visits te Melbourne, in the early days, 

As regards the future and improved preparation 
of Ceylon tea, I feel sure there is much yet to be 
heard. Several experiments in this direction have 
come under my notice of Iste; in ono case the 
process of fermentation and drying is the subject 
of close, detailed and scientific observation under 
the dreotion of an experienced planter, who, how- 
ever, does not wish names or operations mentioned 
further in the meantime. The respective merits 
of hier and low temporature drying will also be 
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further tested. Ihave seen a report by a member 
of Messrs. W. J. & H. Thompson’s firm, of @ 
most favourable character on samples of Indian 
teas, dried at a low temperature. But more light 
and experience generally are required. 

As to the Manurinc or TA and an improved 
Aaricuuturr generally, you are likely to hear 
from Mr. John Hughes by this, if not indeed, by 
last mail; for Mr. Hughes has been good enough 
to write the following to me worthy of quotation 
even at the risk of repetition, especially what ie 
said of tea :— : 

By last Friday’s mail I forwarded to your office, 
Colombo, a copy of Dr. Voelcker’s lecture ou Thurs- 
day, April 7th, at the Indian section of the Society of 
Arts on the Agricultural Needs of India. I alsa 
enclosed some remarks of mine upon one of the 
points raised in reference to the present practice of 
burning cow-dung cakes or sun-dried bratties as 
they are called. 

I pointed out that the practice was no doubt a waste 
of valuable manure, but being the result of neces- 
sity and not of choice the natives could not be blamed, 
and that the Government should rather endeavour 
to provide other fuel such as the supply of .forest 
reserves. But after all that in as much as the whole 
of the mineral salts such as the potash, lime and 
phosphates remaned in the ashes which under proper 
sanitary arrangements should be restored to he land ; 
the actual loss was confined to the nirogen com- 
pounds, which however being resolved on burning ino 
gaseous products were either absorbed by the grow- 
ing plant or crops or were brought down again in 
the rain and to a great extent retained by the soil 
for subsequent plant food. 

Asregards the absorption of nitrogen from the air 
it is important to remember that in round numbers 
80 per cent of the atmosphere really consists of ni- 
trogen ina free form. Further recent scientific re- 
search has proved that leguminous plants such as 
vetch, clover, peas, beans, lupines, &c. have the 
power in a very special degree of absorbing this ni- 
trogen and yielding large crops of valuable food and 
also by virtue of increased root extension. leaving 
the soil also richer in plant food for the future crop. 
What leguminous plants therefore can do inaspecial 
degree other plants may be able to doin a smaller 
degree sothat we may find by an bye that nitrogen 
especially in tropical climates is largely supplied to 
plants and trees by natural means and does not re- 
quire to be supplied directly by artificial means as’ we 
find necessary in our temperate climes. How comes 
it that India has for centuries produced crops of 
corn, rice, gram,@&c., without practically any nitro- 
genous manure being supplied, and yet the soil ap- 
pears no more exiauereal now then at the commence 
ment? 

It would be a most interesting experiment if a Cey- 
lon iplenter would select a good average tea bush just» 
ready for pruning and pick off all the leaves, weigh 
them at onceand then dry them gradually in the 
sun like grass is made into hay, then again weigh the 
dried leaves and forward a sample here for analysis. 

We should then know the actual weight of the green 
leaf pee acre and with the weight of the dried leaf 
coud make a calculation of the water lost. I believe 
we should find the quantity of nitrogen very large 
and much in excess of the supply ofthe soil itself. 


oe 
THE KELANI VALLEY TEA ASSOCIA. 
TION, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


To be presented to the Shareholders at their Sixth 
Annual Ordinary Meeting, to be held at the Offices of 
the Company, on the 27th April, 1892, at 2-30 p.m. 

The Direcfors beg herewith to submit to the Share- 
holders the Report and Accounts of the Oompany 
for 1891. 

The results of the year have been somewhat affected 
by the low prices of tea obtained, giving for the 
Company’s produce a less average than for previous 
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year. Still. the Board consider the Profit and Losa |" Sunary editors % eet 
Account 8 satisfactory one, especially in view of the | ;; Profit and Loss Account— 
acreage in full bearing being still so small, the pro- Balance.at 3lst Decem- 
duction being over 462 Ib. to the acre, the large ber 1800 o. 646 0 3 
quantity of tes:made somewhat compensating for the ress Dividentt atS pe i 
low prices obtained. ve m3 ae 
During the past. year the Directors bave acquired Dit 182 0 3 
two blooks of native land, referred to in former re- Net Profit’ {for 
ports, amounting to 48-acs., 1-rd. 28-ps., of which year to 3lst 
30 acres have been cleared and planted with tea, December 1891, 
The Company’s acreage now consists of the fol- including £397 
lowing :— received for 
8: noree oo oe 
: : 506 6 
Under teain full bearing ... .. = :128 Wea er ee ¢ 
1887 Clearing — a.» on Cos 220 Dividend at 24 
S85. oO 60) a 217 per cent 24916 0 
1889 _—,, peeeel ess 10 — 1,256 11 6 Laan 
1990 =, SO PROS 34 7 Oe Ue 
‘Opes By OBIE OY: Ee Bog gO Peay 
Cr. 
Acresge under tea =... += 6343 By Degalessa Estate :— a. d. £2 4,4. 
Grass 708 = ee oti 3 Balance from last Ac- 
Jungle ... oan ‘e 306% count «. 12,930 6 6 
Y cost of tnd Farce 93 18 1 
=zpen ‘ure déevelopin 
This acreage snnitdss Dover se atin BW new Clearings ee ‘ 370 16 10 
The estimate of tea crop for 1891 was 216,700 Ib., Wangeeaa ee 
and the quantity despatched from estate 263,497 Ib., Bess proportionot tx . 
showing an excess over estimate of 46,797 lb. change Account 
During the year a0 acres have heen, cleared and) transferred oo 399 1 5 aed 
planted with tea, and the prospects from this addition = 0 0 
are very favourable. |S renrenicae 2,000 0 0 
It will be seen that a further substantia] sum. has Cost of #-acre adjoin- 2 
been expended on our factory and machinery, and ing Land purchased 23 2 
for dam, &c. Some further small additions will be eee : __-— 2,002 3 2 
required to the machinery in 1892, but practically, ” Buildings and Machinery :— 
our capital expenditure under this head has ceased Biante from last Ac- eee 
for the present. Amount doaue d 
The whole of the last issue of 397 shares, at £1 durioe rere . m0 1,026 8 8 
premium, has.been allotted, and the Directors think — 
it a suitable opportunity to commence.a Reserve 5,371 14 8 
Fond, and propose to. appropriate. tbe premiums on Lese.proportion of Ex- 
these, and. on a former. allotment. of shares to that cones ited 4 
purpose. The emountof £954 10s is already invested ranererr eh 1 Gt ENC 
in Congols.in the names.of the Chairmanand Secretary. | ., Coast Advances a 755 19 8 
The net profits shown in the Company’s Profit and », Produce. Shipments— 
Goss Account, including balance brought forward, Aslanee of rat Season's 
ArAOI Wade AEB Hn sel Dike c:. ny ToL MBBS ea realized after 
jePan-o . 3ist De ember 1,235 12 5 
which it ia Diener aynariien Hs Sundry Debiora Aap 163 8 4 
‘ng. fol = a estment tte 
An interim dividend at " Opel consWepasisé i non Nt 654.10 0 
2k per cent paid in Oct. At Bankers 0 334 7 11 
1891, absorbed .. aie £249 15 0 In, Office oe 107 
Itis now proposed ie Sa 835 8 6 
a final dividend o > 
Tk per, free of } £23,962 18 4 ‘ 
ws Estate Account, Ist JanuaRy To 3l1sr 
In come Tax (maving D 9 = neon 
10 per cent- for the year) DECEMBER A 
absorbing 755 11 0 To Cost of Cultivation ;and Manufacture of 
ae "ar ne ea pee ow £6,084 5 8 
And. to. piace to Re- » Balance, grogs profit, “carried down .., 1,992 3 3 | 
serve Fund, as explained a8 | 
above o° we we 654:10 0 £8,076 8 11 
1,659 160 | pai a 
f - 
___.._ | _ By Net Proceeds of Tea Sold 7 £7,371 11 11 
“ ,, Profit on Rice. supplied to Coolies oo 113 2 6 
Leaving a balance to ae Sandy, Receipts in'Ceylon, Manufactur- on 
j | n ea for others, xc, rap 018 
carry forward of .. os ey peintete £2810 9] ,, Ditteronds in Exchange on 6113 0 
Batanozk Sweet AT 3lst December 1891. Z Bean 


Dr. 


To Capital Authori 


d. £ 2.d. | 
2,000 shares © 0 


— £ B. 
£10 each 20,000 0 


Capital Issued :— 
258 fully paid Vendors’ 


” 


Shares f nip seo), OO. 
1,350 Shares £5 paid .. 6,750 0 0 
397 do £2 do hes 194 0 0 
—— 10,074 0 0 
», Debentures Issued to date :— 
“A” Serlos os «4,250 0 0 
“BB” do «» 2,500 0 0 
"QO" do we 1,700 0 0 


8,450 0 0 


Prorit, anp Loss Account To 3lst December 1891; 
To General Chagesincluding London Office 


Expenses, Directors’ Fees, Auditors 
Fees, Income Tax. Stationery, &o. ... 
Interest on Debentures 
Interest Account on oo 
Telegrams me 
Balance, carrried to Balance, Sheet 


eee 


By Balance faom Estate Account Ava 
»» Sundry Receipts, premium on Shares... 


361 5 3 
451 14 0 
66 5 6 

13 12 0 
1,506 6 6 
£2,389 3 3 
£1,992 3 8 
397 0 0 
en ee 


£2,389 3 3 
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TIMBER, FUEL AND FOREST 
PRODUCE IN UVA. 


From a notice under the Forest Ordinance which 
has appeared in the Gazctte showing the rates of 
royalty on various enumerated timbers in Uva, 
we should judge that this Province of low and 
high altitudes and warm and cool climates must 
grow altogether or very nearly every forest tree indi- 
genous to or naturalized in Ceylon, low country 
and high. We have :— 


At a special rate oo os ‘ie 1 
First class ae Ne ore aie 4 
Second class . ' Og sie 31 
Third class aq ae eo we 32 
Fourth class.» se sie we 59 


Total .. 127 
The wood specially rated is ebony; the four placed 
in the first class at Rl per cubic foot are: hal- 
millilla, nedum, satinwood, and tamarind. Amongst 
the 31 in the second class at 60 cents per cubic 
foot, we find doon and hill-doon, hulanhik, jak 
and kina, na (iron-wood) and palu, sapu, suriya, 
guriyamara, wa and walburutu. This last is gene- 
rally known as wild or jungle satinwood. We 
are somewhat surprised to find this wood and 
sapu ranked second class. Of the 32 third class 
timbers at 30 cents, the most notable are damba, 


del and waverans. There sre also domba and | 


dombakina. Amongst the fourth class tress valued 
at only 15 cents per cubic foot is the very tree 
which gave its name to the capital of Uva—badulla. 
In succession we get bombi, bomboo, bo! “ Em- 
berella” must, of course, be 8 corruption of the 
word “umbrella,” itself connected with umbrageous ? 
In this category there is a wal-kina, but who is 
responsible for spelling the nelli tree ‘‘ Nelly”? 
Ravan-gedilla must convey a reminiscence of the 
mythical arch-demon of Ceylon, represented as a 
monster of wickedness, and yet for the slaying of 
whom a god of the Hindu pantheon was sub- 
jected to severe penance! Rikattana aud Rukattana 
look as if some tree-namer has been amusing 
himself. In this list there is a wal-jambu, one 
of the eugenias, of course, but what its affinity 
to the oultivated jambu may be we do not know. 
But we do know that but a percentage of the 127 
timbers enumerated in the Uva list are used by 
the native carpenters, who are, like all orientalists, 
very conservative. In the rates for sawn timber 
we notice that no ‘‘Upcountry woods” are in the 
first class, and a note to * Upcountry woods” states: 
“95 per cent extra charged for milla, jak and 
kumbuk.” Our planting readers will be specially 
interested in the rates charged for shingles, round 
timber, fuel-wood, charcoal, bambus and mana grass. 
We quote as follows :— 
SHINGLES, 

R15 to R20} per 1,000 delivered at the Haputale 
Depot. 
; Rovunp TiMBER. 

In the Forest. 


Description. Badulla, Haputale’ 
Ri c. R o. 

Jungle sticks, 13 ft, by 18 in. 
cir,, per 100... a wo? 16 0 15 0 
Jungle rafters, per 100... » 12 50 12 50 
Jungle warichchies, per 1,000 .. 5 O 5 0 


Delivered at Depot. 
Badulla, Haputale. 


‘ R o. Roc. 
Jungle sticks, 13 ft. by 18 in. 

oir., per 100... ie .. 50 0 25 0 
Jungle rafters, per 100... <a 80) 0 20 0 
Jungle werichohies, per 1,000 .. 10 0 7 60 


Firewoop. 
Badulla Depot. 
R oa. 
Per cubic yard, 1st Class... ow. 250 
Do 2nd Olass... 2 0 
Haputale Depot. 
R. oc. 
Per cubic yard, lst Claaz... we 150 


Do 2nd Class... owt LO 
Delivered to parties inthe forest if felled and re- 
moved by them, from 62 cents to 75 cents, according 
to distance. 
ScHEDULE oF RaTEs of Minor Forest PropDvuce. 


Oharcol. 
R o. 
Delivered at Badulla Depot, per bushel 0 33 
Do Heputsle Depot, per bushel 0 30 


If burnt by parties in the forest under 
supervision, royalty per bushel .. 0 10 
Bamboos and Canes. 
Royalty on canes per 1,000 6 feet in 
length oe AG A an 5 0 
Do rattans per 1,00 AG ae 4 0 
Do bamboo creepers per 1,000 
12 feet long .. one ae 3.460 
Illuk and Mana Grass, &c. 
To estates for a permit to cut and remove 
for 6 months.. sis 66 oe 2 50 
To public departments and private pur- 
chasers other than villagers, per 
1,000 bundles, 2 feet in ciroum- 
ference ee oe ee oo 2 0 
To villagers for their bora fide use a Free 
Permits to collect Binkohomba, per cwt. 2 0 
Bricks and tiles made from materials obtained from 
Crown forests, at 50 cents per 1,000. All rights to 
collect gallnuts, birds’ nests, &c., to be sold yearly, 
What is “ Bin-kohomba’’? The ‘birds’ nests,’’ for 
the right of collecting whioh payment is demanded, 
are, of course, the glutinous nests of the cave- 
haunting swiftlets, and which the Chinese prize 
highly for soup-making purposes, as they do the 
sea-slugs found along our coasts, 
alight o Renn 
THE EASTERN PRODUCE AND ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Report to be presented at the fifth Oridinary 
general meeting, to be held at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street; at 12 o’clock noon on the 28th 
April 1892. 

The directors herewith submit report and balance 
sheet for the year’s working, ending December 
31st 1891. 

The profit for the year, including £4,572 4s 1d, 
brought forward from the last account, amounts to 
£26,608 138 4d, and, after providing for payment 
of interest on debentures and dividend on the 
preference shares, there remains a sum of £15,177 
15s 10d to be dealt. with in terms of the com- 
papy’s articles of association. As the shareholders 
sre aware, provision is there made for the appro- 
priation of profits, after payment of debenture 
interest and dividend on _ preference shares :— 
first for the oreation and maintenance of a re- 
serve fund of £10,000 applicable if required for 
the payment of said interestand dividends; secondly, 
for the redemption of debentures to the value of 
£3,000 each year, snd thereafter for the payment 
of a dividend on the ordinary shares, not to ex- 
ceed the rate of three per cent per annum, until 
the debentures shall be reduced below £50,000. 
Any surplus profits after payment of dividend at 
that rate to be applied in further redemption of 
debentures. 

Having set aside £3,000 as required for payment of 
debentures out of profits, it is proposed to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 14 per cent per annum, free 
from Income Tax for the year 1891 on the ordinary 
share capital. There will then remain ea balance of 
7,690 168 4d, to be carricd forward to next year’s 
accounts 
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It will be noted that debenture debt was redaced 
by £10,010 drawn and paid off in 1891. 

As shown in the schedule annexed there are 9,236 
acres of the company’s property under tea cultivation 
of which about 6,700 are over four years old. The 
yield of tea in 1891 amounted to 2,008,000 lb. the 
average gross price obtained being approximately 92d. 
per lb. The crop for 1892 is estimated at 2,240,000 lb. 

The directors have sold three estates during the 
past year, viz:—Belgodde, Montefiore and Sinnegode 
Belle Wue, proceeds of sales being carried to the 
credit of ‘‘estates reserve account, realizations and 
recoveries.” 

In accordance with the articles of association, two 
of the directors, viz:—Mr, Norman W. Grieve snd 
Mr: David Reid, retire from office and, being eligible 
offer themselves for re-election. The retiring auditor, 
Messrs. Welton Jones & Co., also offer themselves 
for re-election. 

ScHEDULE oF THE Oompany’s Estates TAT 31s 

DrcempBer, 1891. 


Arapolakande Koladenia 

Asgeria and Maddawella Kolapatna and Gongalla 

Bulatwatte do Kumaradola 

Colonna Labvokellie 

Condegalla Meddecoombra 

Dandukelawa Norwood 

Doombagastalawa Rothschild 

Dromoland Sogamma 

Hope Vellai Oya 

Ingurugalla andBerrewella Wevekellie 

Kirrimettia Woodslee 

Acres. 

Under Tea... 66 cop oo 8,766 
» (Tea with some remaining coffee) ... 470 ines 
» Ooffee ore me oo 108 
4 Cocoa a oo ooo 624 
» Oinchona. cardamoms and sundries... 358 
» Forest grass and uncultivated land... 6,465 


Total... 16,791 
a 


NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Tur BupGet AnD Propucy.—In his speech on the 
Budget, Mr. Goschen made the following reference 
to tea, coffee, and cocoa:—‘‘Tea has been extremely 
satisfactory.. The receipts from tea were £3,434,000, 
against an estimate of £3,400,000, and against the 
receipts last year of £3,412,000. I must say that the 
result is more satisfactory than it appears, because a 
considerable amount of duty waspaid at the beginning 
of the last financial year, the tea having been held 
back in expectation of a reduction in duty. That 
amount can be pretty well calculated, and the real 
increase on tea is £150,000, representing an increase 
of 44 per cent. Of that 2 per cent. will be due to 
the increase in populationand the fact of there being 
extra days in the year; but the remaining 24 per 
cent. is a bond fide increase in consumption. The 
Coffee Group produces £331,000, or £2,000 less than 
the estimates. But where coffee shows a slight de- 
crease cocoa shows aslight increase.” 

Mincine Lane anv 17s Mercuants.—In the Daily 
Graphic of Tuesday there is a sketch of the Indian 
tea sale room in Mincing Lane during the progress 
of a sale. Underneath the sketch which is referred 
toas ‘A Pulse of the Nation’s Prosperity—The 
Headquarters of the Tea Trade of the London Com- 
mercial Sale Room, Mincing Lane,” there is a quo- 
tation from Mr. Goschen’s remarks about the increased 
consumption of tea in his Budget speech. Under 
the heading ‘‘ The Cup That Cheers,” our contem- 
porary says:—‘ On June Ist, 1811, the narrow little 
throughfare known as Mincing Lane was in a state 
of considerable excitement, for the Lord Mayor was 
coming in state to lay the foundation of the London 
Commercial Sale Rooms, accompanied bythe ‘ band 
of the Honourable Hast India Company.’ The cere- 
mony was duly performed, and as the official report 
states, the Lord Mayor, ‘having received a 
bottle of rum as a British colonial production 
broke the same upon the stone, and afterwards a 
bottle of wine, the produce of Portugal, the brave 
gud faithful ally of Great Britain, and pronounced 


the name of the institution to be the ‘London Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms.’ Such exertions necessitated 
refreshments, and the party forthwith proceeded to 
an ‘elegant cold collation, where his lordship,in a 
burst of eloquence, said ‘the tyrant of Europe cast 
unceasingly an enyious eye upon this happy island, 
and longed, but would long in yain, for her ships, 
her colonies, and her commerce.’ launched under 
such august auspices it might have been hoped that 
a grateful Mincing Lane would desert its coffee-houses 
and other miscellaneous places of business, and crowd 
the ‘subscription room,’ the numerous sale rooms, 
and the reading room. But merchants and brokers of 
those, as of the present days, were conservative in 
their habits, and for many years the London Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms were «called, after their chief 
promoter, --‘Martin’s Folly, and the shares 
dwindled in price from par to £17 per cent. As 
trade developed, and new articles were included in 
the. comprehensive lists of Mincing Lane, the 
advantages of the rooms were, howeyer, gradually 
recognised, and today there are 1.500 subscribers 
to the institution, which is so much too small for 
their requirements that it is to be pulled down, and 
a more commodious building erected. Like many 
other great ideas, the Commercial Sale Rooms were 
started before their time; but time has amply justi- 
fied the enterprise of Mr. Martin, who, by the way 
was one of the founders of the firm of Hollams, Son 
and Coward, the well-known commercial solicitors. 
Mincing Lane as a thoroughfare is certainly insigni- 
ficant and uninteresting, but Mincing Lane, in regard 
to the commercial interests located within its dingy 
offices, or the vast ‘warrens ’ which front upon it, is 
one of the most important centres of commercial 
London. Here are located, for instance, the great 
sugar merchants and brokers, and a trade of vast 
extent is transacted in this article alone—not as for- 
merly in sugar mostly of colonial growth, but now 
principally in beetroot and the crystallised goods 
heavily subsidised by foreign governments for the 
benefit of British consumers. Hyen more important, 
pers than the sugar is the tea trade, an essentially 

ritish, nay, an almost exclusively London industry, 
This business is divided into the Indian and Ceylon 
and the China trades, and these have each their sepa- 
rate dealers and sale rooms.” ; 

TEA-PLANTING AND PHILANTHROPy.—In the current 
number of Scribner there is an article on the “Social 
Awakening of London,” in which reference is made 
tothe work done in the Hast-and by P. R. Buchauan. 
The writer says:—‘The University Olub has the 
constant support of Mr. Buchanan, who livesin B thnal 
Green with bis family for the sake of entering into 
an intimate, helpful relation with working people.” 
Of the teetotum clubs founded by Mr. Buchanan the 
writer says: —“These unique institutions are the creation 
of Mr. Buchanan. They combine the features of a 
coffee-house supplying a variety of good food and 
non-alcoholic drinks with those of a club haying 
numerous facilities for improvement and recreation. 
Mr. Buchanan illustrates” says the writer, ‘‘the new 
type of man now coming forward in Englind, who 
with intelligence, means, and energy shall devote him- 
self and his possessions to working out plans for 
widening the circuit of life for the toiling majority 
of his fellow-countrymen ” 

Cryton Trea In AmeRIcA.—Mr. S. Elwood May, 
Preside.t ot the Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company of 
New York, arrived in London afew days since, and 
is now staying temporarily at the Hotel Victoria. 
The Ceylon Planters’ Tea Company of New York was 
establisbed for the purpose of introducing and pro- 
moting the sale, in the United States and Oanada, 
of pure Ceylon tea; and Mr. Klwood May’s visit to 
this country has bsen undertaken chiefly with the 
object of furthering the operations of the company by 
cousulation in the first place with the members of 
the Ceylon Association in London. 

Last Weex Tra Marker.—Discussing last week’s 
tea market, the Produce Markets’ Review says:—“In- _ 
dian tea has been more freely offered, including 
a fairly good assortment of medium and fine 
grades. These have been actively dealt in at firm . 
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movement. The pliberal supplies of Ceylon tea now 
coming forward, which were expected to check the 
advance in Indian growths, have so far had no effect, 
and it appears probable, with a further curtailment ot 
good Indian grades, which is almost certain to take 
place later on, the rise established will be increased. 
For the common descriptions the demaud has slightly 
improved, but the quantity placed on the market has 
been amply sufficient to meet the enqairy, and conse- 
quently prices have been barely maintained. The 
deliveries for the past month were unusually large, 
as will be seon by the figures below, but, owing to 
larger imports, the surplus stock has not been mate- 
rially reduced, and is still about 6,000,000 Ib. in excess 
of the preceding year, although only «bout 3,000,000 
Ib. larger than in 1890, ‘lhe demand for Indian tea fur 
other markets is ct-adily increasing, but the rate of 
progress is not sufticient to reliev- this market of the 
additiona! supplics promised in the coming ensuing 
seasons. It is understood, however, that greater efforts 
will be made to produce tea that will more effectively 
meet the requirements of an export demand. There are 
two important things to be considered, especially for 
the development of the export demand from America 
and Oanada, namely, the size of the leaf and of the 
packages. The former should corrospond as nearly as 
possible with the leaf of Ohina Congou, and a 
good proportion of the tea shou'd be packed in 
half-chests, containing about sixty pounds, There is 
little change of any kind in the position of Oeylon teas. 
A fair quantity has been offered, but the indifference 
of the dealers to go further into stock has been about 
balanced by the apparent willingness of brokers to buy 
over, and consequently there is no quotable charge on 
values. The quality of the teas has been fairly main- 
tained, as the present standard now goes, but it is 
seldom, if ever, possible 10 match the thick juicy teas 
which were the rule rather than the exception two 
seasons ago. The imports for the month wore only 
710,026lb. in excess of Jast year’s, but the stock still 
stands at a rather high figure, namely, 16,686,854 Ib., 
as against 11,779,720.!\b. on March 31, 1891 The ex- 
ports from Colombo, according to the latest advices, 
dated March 7, were 11,226,061 lb., or nearly 1,000,000 
lb. in excess of last year.” 

AnoTHER Corrke Svusstirure.—According to a 
German paper the fruit of the wax palm (Corypha ceri- 
fera, LZ.) 18 being used in Brazil a3 o coffee substi- 
tute. The fruit of this tree is of a stony consistency, 
which, however, disappears during the roasting 
process to which it is subjected for the pur- 
pose of maunfacturing it into “ coffee.’ The 
following figures show the constitution of the Brazi- 
lian fruit before aud after roasting :— 


Orude fruit. Roasted fruit. 


per cent, per cent. 

Water od 9°37 65 3-76 
Albuminoids an 5°82 te 614 
Fat nee 10 57 doo 14 06 
Sugar and dextrine 1:67 nee 1:25 
Starch van 2:47 dco 5°46 
Other non-nitrogenous ex- 

tract substances 23°01 ids 27:79 
Woody fibre... 44°31 4 38:45 
Ash te 2°06 oe 2-24 
Substances soluble in 

wator 12:17 000 13°50 


—H, and 0. Mail, April 15, 


INDIAN TEA AND THE OHICAGO ExHIBITION.—We learn 
that the subscriptions to the proposed Tea Fund in 
support of the above, and other opportunities for 
pushing Indian tes, are coming in satisfactorily, 
although somewhat slowly. It is hoped that the 
response to the circular we published last week will 
be general, as it is only in that way that the 
effort oan be successful. The Government of India, 
wo believe, are prepared to follow the example of 
the Oeylon Government, and subsidize the planters’ 
efforts, The appointment of a special commissioner 
(lireot from Qaloutta, approved of by the Government 
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of Iudia, who would ‘ake char e of the arrange- 
ments, would be generally weicomed. The sooner 
this is done the better, as we understand that Mr. 
Grinlinton, the commissioner deputed by the Ceylon 
people and their Goverument, hag already reached 
London en route to Chicago. 

THE SitvesB QuUtsTioN.—It was very unlikely that 
Sir Frank Adam’s views on the silver questi n, os ex- 
presse! at the recent meeting of the Hast India Ag- 
sociation, would meet with general approval in India. 
We pvotice that the Bombay Gazette invites those who 
believe that the finsnces and the export and import 
trade of In: ia may with advantage be left dependent 
u.pon ‘“‘the whims and intrigues of Washington politi- 
c ans’’ to takei ito account the contingency of the United 
States suspending their parchases of silver. and re- 
marks that the complacency with which Sir Frank Adam 
declares that the loss due to the decline in exchange 
is temporary, falls only on individuals, and is actually 
very small, is worthy rather of the doctrinaire than 
‘practical man of business,” The serious fall in the 
gold price of siiver kas gone too far to pivase even 
those who at oue time believed that the low p:ice 
of silver was a splendid stumulus to trade, although 
planters bave very littie faut to find with the posi- 
tion. From Bengal we learn that it is difficult to re- 
member when the exchange question so cons. derably en- 
grossed attention as it has dune of late, Auy rapid drop 
unrelieved by a partial recovery has always tended to 
disorganise trada inevery direct.on, and tuis is the more 
marked now when each disappearing thirty-second 
meaus a larger perceutage than when we were higher 
up in the scale. Tue effect of the fall in silver, aud 
the constant and violent fluctuations in price upon 
the Hastern banks is shown very clearly in the state- 
ment made by the chairman of the Ohartereu Mer- 
captile Bank of India London, and Ohina, at the 
meeting cn Tuesday. The credit balanceis only £18,279, 
or rather under 23 per cent. upon the capital, The 
directors have decided to carry this amount forward 
to the next half-year—a prudent course. As it ig not 
put to reserve, it is still available for dividend at any 
future time. The shrinkage in the bauk’s business ig 
shown by the fact that the cash and bullion amounts to 
£2,100,000, and securities freely convertible into 
casb are put at about auother million, If, as the 
chairman said, trade were good, aud credit generally 
established, the bulk of that money would be in 
Circulation and making profit for the bank; 

No Cause ror Compriainr.—But it is en ill wind 
that blows no one any good. Planters, as a rule, 
have nO objection to the low price of silver, Speak. 
ing at the annual meeting of the Standard Tea 
Oompary of Ceylon, reported in another column, the 
chairman, Mr. Alex. Brooke, said :—* Exchange ig 
favourable to planters, and seems likely to continue go 
for awhile—at least, if there be no Government tin- 
kering with silver.” Thus, what is a matter of general 
distress to mavy members of the Hastern communities 
is a boon to employers of labour, who pay in silver and 
realise in sterling on this side. 

Last WeeEx’s Tra Saues.—Of last week’s tea sales 
the Grocer says:—The ovly public sales of Indian tea 
held this week were on Monday last, when, prepara- 
tory tothe market closing for the Easter holidays, no 
less than 13,580 packages were offered, which met a 
reception similar to that accorded these descriptions of 
teas for many weeks past, that is to say, while the 
sma'l proportion of what maybe called fine qualities 
with strength Were readily taken at firm rates, the re- 
mainder, consisting of poorer and commoner gorts found 
a dragging demand at cheap and here and there at 
7d. to $d. per lb. lower prices. Calcutta advices, dated 
March 23rd, inform us that “ the tea season is now 
over, and the market closed.” In London the only 
arrivals this week have been the “ Pindari,’ with 
24,900 lb., aud the “‘Coromandel,” with 65,340 Ib. Nearly 
14.000 packages of Ceylon tea have beea offered, and 
the market stillretains a quiet tone. There has been 
litle disposition to carry stock over the holidays 
whioh has tended to depress prices. Sales have been 
on a liberal soale since Christmas, and the trade will 
be heartily glad of ashort interval of rest,—Z, and 
C, Mail, April 22nd, } 
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TEA GROWING IN ENGLAND. 


‘J, R.” writes from London to a local con- 
temporary :— 

I have lately been selling tea plants raised iu this 
country from imported seed. When I first saw those 
tea plants, I was much struck with their fine and 
healthy appearance. They have been s0 carefully 
reared by Mr. Secton and gradually hardened at his 
nurseries at Roehampton that I can quite believe what 
one man told me—that he had been trying experi- 
ments with the single specimen which he bas, and 
had often put in outside his window in town on some 
of the coldest days last winter and it would not kill. 
It certsinty looked very far from being killed, or of 
having avything the matter with it when he shewed 
it to me. The tops of three of the plants were cut 
off last August, and put into a pot and forced, and 
the result, which was shewn to me in February, was 
a splendid show of leaf, and a really beautiful lot of 
blossom. I heard of a tea bush some years old at 
Kew:s0 went down there. I was disappointed to find it 
had been allowed to grow almost wild, the result being a 
weeping-willow-sort of tree some six or seven feet high, 
giving an entirely erroneous impression of a tea bush in 
bearing, there being not a sign of flush on it. The 
British public naturally conclude, as indeed the man at 
Kew thought who showed it to me, that tea is 
made from the ordinary leaf with which the tree 
is covered. I wrote the directors of the Royal Gar- 
dens offering to go down and to prune this tree, and 
said that, if they woud put it into a botter house, 
I was certain I could make some tea from it very 
soon. I had a courteous reply from your old friend, 
Mr. Morris, the assistant director, but he said they 
were afraid to risk any experiments with their tea 
tree, as it was the only one they had. 

Having once got the idea of making some tea in 
this country from Eovglish-grown leaf, I went out 
to Mr. Secton’s nurseries at Rochampton again, and 
made a selection of some of the plants for special 
treatment. Ihave not had much of a flush yet, but 
from young “bangy” leaf and some tips have pro 
duced an article which has been reported on not 
unfavourably by tea experts. It is not easy to mani- 
pulate such a very small quantity, and such leaf as 
I have yet been able to pluck will scarcely roll 
properly or ferment. My samples passed muster, 
however, amongst a lot of six or eight, and I hope 
very soon to produce a sample which I shall not 
be afraid to put along with anything you are send- 
ing home just now, and I am very sure your “ tup. 
penny ” will not be in it! I am ourious to know if 
anyone else has ever tried tea-making in this country 
from tea grown here; perhaps some of your readers 
can give me information as to this. It would not, 
of course, pay to grow tea in this country, and it 
can never be produced here at 2da pound. My firet 
pound will have cost quite a fabulous sum, and I 
doubt if it would pay to sell is at even the fancy 
price put on the pound or two of tips which made 
such e noise last year; still, the first pound of tea 
made in this country from lesf grown in England, 
say in London, would not be without its own value, 
and would certainly be of interest to many. 

As I pointed out in a letter to the St. James's 
Gazette lately, referring to an article on Indian and 
Ceylon vs, China teas which had appeared in that 
journal, it is & curious fact that, in 1880, when I 
opened a 100 acre olearing for tea in the Kelani 
Valley, and advertised for plants, I could not get 
any at any price, and had to put ont seed at stake, 
while this year I am advertising tea plants for sale 
in London, and many grocers and tea-dealers have 
those plants now growing in their shop-windows all 
over the country. They make o popular and attrac- 
tive advertisement in the window or on the counter, 
and there is evidently an increasing demand for them, 
aa 1 bave had applications for dozens, for hundreds, 
and even for s thousand of them at a time, and 
for seedlings and seed by the thousand, If this sort 
of things goca op, I suppose, we shall soon be able 


to buy Oeylon tea at a penny a pound as good as 
we pay @ penny'an ounce for now. Who would not 
with such. prospects, be a tea planter! Al) the same 
I would say: make hay while the sun shines, and 
keep your name up for quality. Do not try to com- 
pete in cheapness or in low prices, and give up send- 
ing home “tuppenny teas.’ 


ee 


STANDARD TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON 
LIMITED. 


The firat aneua! meeting of this company was held 
at the offices, 25, Fenchurch Street, on April 12. The 
directors present were :— Mr. Alex. Brooke in the chair, 
Mr. Peter Moir, and Mr. Robert Kay Shuttleworth. 
The shareholders present included the following names: 
well known in Oeylon :—Messrs. Thomas S. Grigson, 
Norman W. Grieve George Johnston, and J, L. 
Anstruther. 

After the usual formalities; the Chairman said that 
the report was pretty well confined and had re~- 
fersuce almost entirely to the working of the one 
estate—St. Leonard’s, the company’s first pur- 
chase ; that the shareholders were aware that, in 
addition they now owned the Eskdale and Liddesdale 
estates of some 1,065 acres in the same district Uda- 
pusilawa, and within such a distance as to be workable 
together; but that these were only taken over as from 
January 1st, 1892; and the report and accounts dealt 
with the company’s existence to December 31st 1891, 
The results to that date compared favourably with the 
Promises in the prospectus. The quantities of coffee, 
cinchona and tea accounted for to the company, in each 
case well exceeded the estimates of the prospectus. 
The general result of the crop 1891 hsd been a net 
profit of £1,670 73 9d. The company bought the St. 
Leonard’s estate as from March ist, 1891. It was one 
of the conditions of purcbase that they had the benefit 
of the crop from that date; but, as they were not 
in a condition to pay for the place immediately, they 
had to pay interest, which, at 5 per cent., amounted 
to £345 178 8d. Out of the balance the directors 
proposed that a dividend should be paid for the four 
and a-half months of 1891 at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum onthe first issue of shares, absorbing £658 
13s 1ld., and that the balance, after paying some small 
sum to them,the directors, towards expenses and trouble 
in forming the company, should be carried forward— 
say something over £600; for it was early days for the 
company yet and the bulk of theincome for1891 wasirom 
coffee, now 8 fromewhat speculative source of income, 
even in the most favoured districts. The company’s 
tea is still young, and in tkese high districts it takes 
longer to corae into maturity than in the low 
countries. The two new estates, Eskdale and Lid- 
desdale, give great promise for tea, both in quantity 
and quality. At present the leaf is cured on neigh- 


-bouring estates; but a good factory is being built on 


St. Leonard’s, designed when completed to manufac- 
ture as much leaf as is likely to be required. 
Exchange i8 favourable for planters st present, and 
seems likely so to continue, for awhile, at all 
events, if there be no Government tinkering with 
silver. The Americans, by legislating to raise the 
price, so succeeded for a season as to stimulate pro- 
duction to an excess. ‘The inevitable reaction and 
fall in price followed, until we now see silver lower 
than we have ever befure seen it, viz.: bar silver, 
London standsrd, below 394d per oz. Had they left 
the article to find its own level, its price ere now 
probably would have been almost satisfactory to 
those whose meddling brought about what they 
now so much deplore; but the rise in price would 
have been gradual, and much loss saved to many, 
including a large, hardworking, deserving body—the 
planters of Ceylon and India. let us hope that 
silver will now be left to natural causes, for the 
planters have natural troubles enough of their own. 
For the moment, at all events, exchange or silver 
(for here they are almost synonymous) is in favour 
of the company, cheapening outlay on the estates, 
and reducing the cost of factory and coolie lines, 
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Coolies (our labourers) have to be considered. Good 
“lines”? on Eskdale were nearly complete by last 
advices. The directors believe in treating coolies 
well, and that if there be # pressure for labour those 
estates sitnated,as the company’s are, iu @ bealthy 
district, and furnished: with comfortable “ lines,” will 


be greatly advantaged through having the prefereuce | 


before others among coolies. Prices for fine teas, like 
those from the company’s properties, keep up very 
well, and are about ashigh as tbey were a year ago, 
though the average price of Cevlon tea has fallen. 
Coffee on St. Leonard’s promises to bo again a fair 
crop. It has been estimated at 3,000 bushels for 1892 


by Mr. Edward Grigson, who at that figure much | 


under-estimated it last year. There were excessive rains 
that must have caused some loss in January and Feb- 
ruary. On Liddesdale,in January, the total fall was 
453 inches in 25 days, against an average of about 70 


for the year. We have had no crop figures since; but | 
if there was the same margin on the. estimate this year | I 
| phenomena, we have replied to the often put question 


as last year, some coffee may be lost and yet leave a 
fair crop. Tea from Eskdale alto promises excep- 
tionally well; and the general prospects for the year 
current seemed bright:and. promising. 


Questions. wereasked about the accounts, and re- 


marks made by Messrs. Johnston, Anstruther, Wilson, | 
When these were answered, the report | i y 
| observations registered at various meteorological sta- 


and others. 
wasadopted. A dividend at therate of 10 per cent per 
annum was voted for the four and ahalf months of 


1891, and £50 for division among the directors for | 
past work. Mr. Grieve and Mr. Brooke were: respec- | 
tively elected and re-elected directors, Mr. F.G. M. | 


Grove, A. C. A., auditor. 


Mr. Grieve, ia returning thanks, said that, he had | é 
| servations are very conclusive. 


the highest opinion of the estates, of their capabilities, 


and of their prospects, and that he had backed his | 
|.interest for the forester is bounded on the north, be~ 


opivionsin the large amouut of shares he held. He 


added that the chairman had remarked on fine teas | 
keeping up in price, though the average price had | 


fallen. He(Mr. Grieve, might. addin confirmation that 


he had, since he entered the room, a memorandum of |. 


prices put into his hands showiag that his Hskdale teas 


were selling that week at 1d per lb. advance in each | 


grade over the prices of the corresponding date last 
year. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the pro-~ | 


ceedings.—H. and C, Mail, April 22nd. 
_ CC 
THE INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON 
WATER-SUPPLY. 


Does cultivation and protection of foreats cause an 
increase in rainfall? The reply of Mr. Henry Gannett, 


as published in Science, does not tend to confirm the | 
generally admitted opinion on this question ; whilst | ; 
}.annual rainfall before and after removal of torest 


the statistics collected by this scientist have the more 
value, in that they refer to extended tracts in which the 
conditions of the country and the olimate, both before 
and after changes in cultural treatment, are perfectly 
well known, 

His observations extend over— 

I.—An area of prairie lands in the State of Iowa 
in the north of Missouri, in the South of Minnesota, 
Illinois, and partlyin Indiana. This area, measuring 
about 163,000 square miles, was formerly entirely covered 
with grass, but during the last 30 years large portions 
of it have been afforested. 


II.—The State of Otiio, with an area of about 58,000 | 


sqnare miles, formerly entirely covered with forests 
of which at the present not one-tenth exists.. 

11I.—An area of about 18,4C0 square miles situated 
in Massachussetts, Rhode Island, and Conneoticut, 
which was densely wooded before ita colonisation by 
Eiaropeans. After the almost total destruction of 
these forests, abont one-half of the srea has, since 
1860, been re-afforested. 

If the removal of forests produces a decrease, and 
afforestation an increase, in the rainfall, the reault of 
observations extending over a long series of years 
shonld show in the first instance an increase in the 
rainfall, in the second a deorease, and in the third a 
decrease up to 1860, and an increase aftor that date, 


But the statistics collected by Mr. Gannett show 


| thatin these prairielands an increase in the area ander 


forest has not only not been followed by an increase 
in rainfall, bué by an appreciable decrease, In the 


| second instance, that of Ohio, a deorease in rainfall 


has indeed been proved, but this decrease is so insigni- 
ficant that it cannot be seriously advanced as a-con- 
clasive proof of the unfavorable effect of disaffores- 
tation. The results of statistios collected inthe third 


instance, thet of Massachusetts, also do not tend to 
| confirm in any way the generally accepted theory, for 


up to 1860 it is shown that there was an. evident 
increase in the rainfall over this area, reaching a mazi- 
mum of 28 inches annually, 

Mr. Gannett also investigated the question as 
whether the cultivation of Jand denuded of 
forest growth resulted in influencing the rain- 
fall; but the resuit of these investigations proved 
that no increase:or decrease had occurred. 

In writing generally on the causes of atmospheric 


whioh forms the title of this article long before Mr. 
Gannett wrote on the subject. In this periodical some 


| six years ago we said “that forests do not produce 
| rain, but that they play the important part of stor~ 


ing it up.” 
As far as concerns Algeria, we have arranged the 


tions in the provinces of Oran and Oonstantine, and 
these bservatious, extending over a period of 25 years 
refer to large areas covered with forest adjacent to 
others, which are entirely free from forest growth ; 
and whilst the areas are not to be compared with those 
reportedon by Mr. Gannett, yet the results of the ob- 


The region where the rainfall observations have most 


tween Bulgaria and Lalalle, by the Mediterranean, on 
the east and west by the valleys of Summam and Sez- 


;bouse, and on the sonth by the high plateaux forming 


the water-shed between the sea and the desert of 
Sahara. This tract ia in area about 47,000 square miles ; 
and though no regular re-afforestation works are being 
carried out, yet the closure oflarge extents of forest and 
pasture land against the destructive action of the natives 
miy almost be regarded as having a similar effect. 

In spite, however, of these protective measures, many 
thousands of acres havefrom 1850 to 1875 been burnt 
over, and itis especially in these burnt areas, when 


| compared with others successfully protected, that the 


rainfall statistics have the greatest significance. 

These statistics sbow the following results :— 

I.—That nearly the same amount of rain fell annu- 
ally betoreand after removal of forest growth, and 
before and after re-afforestation. 

II.—That totally different effects are produced by the 


growth, and before and after re afforestation. 

During the summer following the removal of forest 
growth, the spring level begins to fall, and the follow- 
ing year most of th» springs dry up. 

In consequence of the water-courses cease to be 
permanent and become intermittent, being transformed, 
during actual rainfall, into impetuous torrents, which 
cease to flow during dry weather. 

The valley of Oued-Guebli to the north of the pro- 
vine of Oonstantine furnishes a remarkable instance 
of this. 

This immense valley is divided into two portions by 
the river of the same name, and the western side in- 


) cludes the densest forests ofthis region, whilst the 


eastern is almost entirely denuded. 

During eight years of topographical research in 
these mountains, we have invariably remarked that 
during the winter, when heavy rain falls persistently, 
often for weeks at a time, the floods in the water 
courses from the Western or wooded side rise slowly, 
and rarely overflow the banks, and even after tropical 
as storms, which sre frequent, the water remaing 
clear. 

On the eastern or denuded side, however, this is 
not the case. Scarcely has the rain commenced when 
esch small ravine becomes a torrent, which rolls 
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down gravel, boulders, and rocka, 
the neighbouring fields: whilst the muddy water 
passes rapidly on, arrested Ly no vegetation, confer- 
ring no benefit on tbe country it traverses,—to leave 
behind, on the cessation of rain, nothing but dry and 
rocky ravines. 

There is, however, ‘no need to expatinte on the 
disastrous action of rain in mountains and unwooded 
countries, it bring too well-known. 

At the same time, well-informed people have fre- 
quently an exaggerated idea of the value of mountain 
forests, attributing to them other virtues than those 
which they possess. The virtues they do possess are 
the power of storing up the rainfall, and thereby 
regulating the flow of water-courses and springs, and 
they are entitled to respect. 

Our rainfall observations are extremely interesting 
in reference to forests which have been destroyed by 
fire: in such forests the annual rainfall remainiog 
unchanged the springa dry up and the water-courses 
become dry ravines. 

We need not be content with contemporaneous 
evidence; we cao also bring valuable witness from 
the past to the truth of our assertions. About 
10 miles to the west of the road from Constantine 
to Batna there is a horee-shoe shaped mou) tain 
range, with ite convex, towards the east. This range 
is named Djebel Anouda’ by the natives of the 
country. The inner slopes of this horseshoe were for- 
merly thickly wooded, a fact proved by the presence 
of stumps of oak trees. These stumps, dseply charred 
and rooted in soil thoroughly baked by the fire which 
destroyed the trees themselves ave hitherto resisted 
the decomposing effects of time. An enumeration of 
the stumps shows a former growth of about 60 large 
trees per acre, and in the centre of this magnificent 
forest there are the remains, in hewn stone, of 4 gixan- 
tic tank, and issuing therefrom as broad rqueduct, 
traceable in its ruins for several miles, Today the soil 
of Djebel Anouda is one of the most arid in Algeria; 
in former days a strong spring existed, ita water- 
supply stored 
growth. 

In concluding this short paper, we would like to 
add that, though the extent of the areas under our 
notice cannot cou.pare with those observed by Mr. 
Gannett, on the other band our rainfall stations are 
much closer to each o her than those under Mr. Gan- 
nett’s registration. Of 44 such stations erected by the 
Government of Algeria, the fonr which encloses the 
tract of Oned-Guebli have been most useful tous. It 
is this tract of country that the observatio.s above 
recorded refer to, and these observations lead us to ths 
conclusion that ‘‘ the salutary influence of forests in 
storing atmospheric humidity is irrefutable; but to 
enable them to store this humidity, the atmosphere 
must first contain it—L. Parquet in Revuedes Eaur 
Foréts. 


-, 


DUNG V. ARTIFICIAL MANURE. 

High-fed manure is more nutritious to the soil than 
the produce of plain-feeding, but it is questiovable 
whether its extra richnesa could not be supplied more 
economically in the form of commercial fertilisers. 
This is where and how the merits of home-made and 
artificial manures bave come so closely intc competition, 
avd what has in many instances led to an extensive 
substitution of the one for the other. It has io some 
extent been found that tiie three main elements— 
nitrogen, potash, and phusphoric acid—extracted by 
crops, icoud, at recent market value, be returned to 
the sol more profitably in the shape of special than 
general manures. That may he, from such a cause 
as we have just referred to, but is not the advantage 
of applying artificial fertilisers, instead of well-rotted 
dung. more apparent than real? 

We repeat that rather more than three times as much 
nitrogen a8 phosphoric acid is removed from the coil 
by crops. Farmyard dung returns these elements 
in similar proportions, but, of oonrse, it would be 
a mistake to suppyse that dung supplies nitro- 
gen to any crop at the rate of 12 lb. per ton, or 
anything approaching that quantity. Its duration as o 


and overwhelms j; 


and protected by a sturdy forest - 


r 


“it is the rubber from the Ficus Hlasticus. 


manure extends over four or five crops, but the close 
resemblance which its chemical composition bears to 
that of ordinary crops as regards mauurial ingredients 
points it out as a peculiarly suitable manure for the 
pupose of maintaining the fertility of regularly crop- 
ped coil, while it furnishes much of the material ne- 
cessary for the promotion of nitrification. 

In duration, farmyard manure is excelled only by 
lime and borax, and this we regard is a very decided” 
point in our favour, We accept the theory that ferti- 
lity is due to organic residue of previous generations 
of plants mixed with certain mineral substances of which 
phosphoric acid and potash are the principal. Organic 
residue of previous generations of plants is simply 
another name for farmyard dang: The excrement of 
cattle, horses, and sheep is nothing more nor less than 
the indirect residue of plants grown on the farm; 
andif it is properly managed during the period of 
fermentation, farmysrd manure germinates what for 
want of a better term, may be oalled the very es- 
sence of fertility.—Marmer and Stock-Breeder. 


eee eens renerereremeereees 


Mr. L. Wray reports on ‘‘ gutta rambong ”’ that 
It is a 
large, many stemmed-tree, like the banian tree. 
It is extensively cultivated in Assam. It may be 
grown from seeds or cuttings. The plants are 
planted on maunds 3 or 4 feet high, in 40 feet 
wide cleared lines, through the jungle: the lines 
being 100 feet apart (the jungle being left stand- 
ing between them), and the trees placed 25 feet 
apart along the lines. Beyond once or twice a year 
clearing the undergrowth round the young trees 
nothing more requires to be done till the trees 
are old enough to tap. I do not know how long 
it is before they begin to yield rubber. There area 
few trees near Ipoh, which I think ought to be 
preserved, as from them seed could be obtained. 
There are also a few trees in Upper Perak and the 
Plus. The rubber fetches about $100 per pikul. 
From information which has been communicated to 
the Superintendent of Lower Perek, it appears that 
both in Langkat and Deli, Sumatra, the natives 
are successfully opening rambong plantations. The 
prics of young plants is said to be $1 for a seed- 
ling one foot high, and $2 if two feet or more in 
heivht.—Singapore Free Press. 

MautEesz Broop Oraner.—H. E. Van Deman, 
pomologist of the department of agriculture at 
Washington, expresses the following opinion of 
this orange in the Horticultural Art Journal : ‘‘ This 
is one of this choicest and most highly flavored of 
all the varieties of the orange. It is true that 
the flavor is not so mild and sweet as some, but 
in delicate aroma and sprightliness it is scarcely 


- excelled or equalled by any. In size, it is about 


medium, and in shape it is slightly oval, The peel 
is not thin as that of some varieties, but thecore 
is unusually small and seeds are quite rare. 
The name ‘Blood’ is attached becausa of the 
unusual characteristic red color of the pulp. This, 
however, varies greatly in different climates ; as for 
instance, in California it ig much more inclined 
to show the red than Florida and the Gulf coast 
where, in fact, it sometimes occurs that well deve- 
loped specimens have no red color at all, or but 
the slightest trace. The skin is also thicker in 
California, and the flavor is more acid than the 
same varicty grown east of the Mississippi river. 
In the Mediterranean regions, the flesh is almost 
as red as that of the beet, the skin is quite thick 
and the flavor tart. As its name indicates, this 
Orange i3 a native, so far back as history goes, 
of the Island ‘of Malta, in the Mediterranean sea. 
It has been known there for many centuries, but 
not before the Christian era, as the Roman writers 
make no mention of this or any other variety of 


? the orange at that time,’—Rural Californian: 
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NOTES FROM OUR LONDON LETTER. 
Lonpon, April 22. 
_THE CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS COMPANY, 


we hear that its report has this week? been’ cir 
culated among its shareholders, but no details have 
yet been allowed to transpire as to the amount 
of the dividend it recommends. Al! that has reached 
me as yet with respect to it is that it contains a 
suggestion that the Company’s chief manager in 
Caylon, Mr.G, A. Talbot, who is now in England 
on lrave, shall, during the continuance of that 
leave, act as as director of the undertaking in 
place of Mr. Henry Tod. Mr. Reid’s death is of 
course too recent to have enabled arrangements 


for filling ups his place on the same board 
of directors to have been discussed. » Just 
as my _ writing had thus far proceeded 


it became possible for- me to learn some of the 


leading particulars: of the report just), referred 
to. It states that the net amount at 
credit of prcfit and -loss account, including 
balance brought forward at 3lst December 1890, 
and. after. providing for general expenses, 


directors’ fees, income tax, &3., was £31,439 3s..94, 
The interim dividend o! 7 percent on the ordinary 
shares paid 27th October 1891: absorbed £10,254 
63. Od. It is now proposed to pay a final dividend 
of 8 per cent on the ordinary shares (making 15 
per cent in a'l, free of ineome tax) which will 
absorb a further sum of £11,727 4s. Od. A dividend 
on the 7pereccnt prefer nce chares wss paid on 
the 30th June 1891, requiring £1018 33. 11d. and 
ano her similar ove paid on the 31st December 
189¢ took £1,732 13s 21 The @irectors propose 
toaddto tho reserve fuad out of last year’s profits 
£5,493 830d and to carry forward lo. next year 
the balancs remaining of those amounting «to 
£1,213 8s 2d. The gross average price ‘realized 
‘for the company’s teas “sol] ia London» during 
last year was 944 per lb. this being 1d per 
Ib. lesa than was obtained du ing the year previous. 
The report statos, howcver, that ths cost of pro- 
duction was one farthing per 1b, less thanin 1890, 
so reducing the net difference to 14d per 1b. This 
is, however, heavy enough to chow. bow eeriously! 
the selling price of tea hes been reduced, upon the 
London market, for we belicve few groups of eatates 
in Ceylon have sent home teus of more level or better 
quality than that marked by the:Ceylom: Plantations 
Oompany. Certainly it is a feather in tho cap’ of this 
large undertaking that inspite of the reduction 
in price oblained it. has yet been able to maintain 
80 satiefactory a dividend as 15 per cent during 
the past yoar. Al} the shareholders are greatly to 
be congratulated on this result, one, which the 
publication ef cannot, but influence opinion as to 
the remunerativeness of your. leading industry. We 
also strongly feel that, taking that view alone, it must 
be most satisfactory to the general public in:Ceylon 
that there is now no chance of the; Gompany’s 
continued success being endangrred by the undertak- 
ang of any enterpriza outside of the colony,euch 
as it was proposed to enter in the Straits Settlements. 
There may as well boadded to the particulars 
above given of this report that the ‘tea received 
was plucked from 5,090 acres, and that the average 
yield per acre over this grea was 414 lb. per ‘acre. 
It announces also that all tha Comrany’s pro- 


perlics are in excellent condition, and that 
the . factory accommodation and  macbinery, 
which were scarcely equal to . the  require- 


ments , of the past year, are now being increased 
miymect the Ilargely-expanded’ business of the 
Company. It is regrettable to observe that 
this report is signed by the Chairman, the late 
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Mr. David Reid. © Enclosed’ with it svas‘a ciroular 
‘intimating the’ death’ of that- gentleman” at‘ ‘hig 
residence,’ Thomanean, Kinross-shire, on: the 13th 
inst. I have been obliged to dca! with this report 
in a somewhat unconnected fashion, no copy of 
it having reached me, and having had to obtain 
my information respecting it from several different 
sources, time not having permitted of my amalgama- 
ting their intelligence.into a more connected form, 


a 
GOVERNMENT QUININE. 


Under this heading the Rangoon Times publishes 
some interesting remarks anent the Government of 
India declining to ‘sell sulphate of its own manu- 
facture to anyone’ beside Government: officers.’ It 
assumes, among other reasons, that this may be due 
to Government not wishing to interfere with private 
trade, in which assumption it is undoubtedly right. 
Our contemporary proceeds:—‘ Private vendors ‘of 
quinine sell it at very high rates, far beyond the reach 
of very many, and often their article is of inferior 
quality and greatly adulterated.. In the East, where 
quinine in most places is an absolute necessity to 
guard against the insidious attacks of the deadly fevers 
peculiar to the topics, everyone should be able-to get 
it, andin.as pure a state as possible, and no.onecan.for 
a moment maintain that the Government is competing 
with private enterprise if it offers an article in the 
interests of the health and the lives of its subjects, of a 
purer quality than the article obtainable in the market, 
and at arate far below that charged by private vendors. 
In, fact, such a proceeding on the part of Government 
will have the effect of making private vendors more 
careful of what they offer the public, and will really 
give a. stimulus to private trade.’ We concur in 
the suggestion conveyed in this remark, and would 
add that there is no, reason apparent why Govern- 
ment should not supply local traders -with its. own 
manufacture and thus give an impetus to- an-im- 
portant industry both in Northern and Southern India. 

Dealing with this subject so far as it affects 
Burma, the Rangoon Times continues: ‘‘ Inj Burma, 
which is preeminently a feverish province, it. would 
be a boon to many engaged in private enterprise, in 
the country to be able to purchase quinine; from 
Government. There are many Europeans, and 
thousands of Burmans and othe:s, working in the 
forests for private individuals and firms; large numbers 
are also employed in exploiting minerals and oil, 
and many ‘are engaged by private contractors. on 
railway . construction and road-making for the 
Government. The majority of these undertakings 
is in the most sickly parts of the province, and 
much inconvenience, and loss is often experienced 
from the Huropeans and the labourers engaged 
in- them falling sick’ and having to go away 
from’ ill health. At the -high rate at which 
private vendors sell their quinine, it would be ruinous 
to supply everyone who required it with the article 
and in many cases even it is procurable only in very 
small quantities. If those engaged in private: enter- 
prise were allowed to purchase the Government 
quinine at the rates at which it is sold to Government 
officers, a great deal of the sickness which prevails 
among those engaged on works of public. utility and 
private enterprise in Burma would be avoided, and the 
province itself would be greatly benefited. It is:possible 
that. private individuals can obtain Government 


-quinine by getting it through Government officers, if 


they are able to show just and sufficient cause why 
they should be supplied, but such a course is un- 
desirable, on account of the circumlocution which has 
to’ be observed, and for several other reasons. We 
assure the Government of India, that it will be eon- 
ferring a boon on the people who are intrusted to its 
care, by making the sale of Government quinine free 
to everyone, official and non-official alike, at the rates 
at which it is now sold. to Government officers.” 
These arguments.are forcible, and will, we trust, 
receive attention from the Government of India, whose 
present arrangements for supplying quinine might 
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easily be improved. We believe we are correct when 
we state that in Madras planters and private indivi- 
duals are atliberty to purchase quinine in certain 
quantities from the Neddiwattum Factory.— Madras 
Times, May 4th. 


———<§_——_ ee ——_—_—— 


QUININE AND JAVA CINCHONA. 


We publish on page 922 full statistics of the 
estimated crop of Java cinchona for 1892. The figures 
have beon collected by the Soekaboemi Agricultural 
Association, that energetic organisation of Java planters 
to whose efforts on behalf of the cinchona in- 
dustry we have often had occasion to refer. This 
is the fourth year of publication of the Association’s 
estimates, which have fairly stood the test of 
accuracy, although the actual output has always been 
rather in excess of the forecast. On this occasion, we 
are told, special pains have been taken to render the 
figures as correct as possible, and tre Association’s 
efforts have been more geverally seconded by individual 
planters than in any prevous season. The statistics 
show that of the 115 plantations known to exist in 
the island two have been abandoned since last year, 
while on three others all the trees have been uprooted. 
These three plantations only produced an aggregate of 
1 0,000 lb, of bark, or less than 3 per cent of the total 
production—a fact which dispores of the assertion 
that there has been a general uprooting of trees in 
consequence of the low prices which have ruled. More- 
over, nearly all the uprooted cinchona averaged only 
3 to 3} per cent of quinine sulphate, a yield admitted): 
too low tc hold out any prospect of successful com- 
petition in the future. On the other head, twenty-six 
plantations have either not yet come into bearing at all 
or only yield insignificant quantities, while six others, 
tkough still in existence and ready to ship bark under 
more favourable circumstances, did not harvest any last 
season. These figures indicate that thereis plenty of 
reserve stock in the island to fall back upon when 
the market improves. Ano'her important feature f 
the return is that the quinine value of the bark 
on almost all the large estates is increasing. The 
manufacturing bark trom Java, which averaged about 
8} cent not long ago, will next season repre- 
sent an average value of nearly 5 per cent in 
sulphate of quinine, and that proportion is 
likely to be still further increased later on. The 
main interest of the Soekaboemi returns, 
however, lies in the fact that, for the first time in 
the history of the Java cinchona industry, they presage 
a fal'ing-off, positive as well as relative, in the ship- 
ments from the island. If the unit remains where 
it is now, the compilers expect the quinine output of 
the island to be fully 10 per cent. less than last season, 
and even if the unit sbonld imprcve to 14d or 1$d 
per lb., itis likely to fall below that of 1891 by 1 per 
cent. or thereabouts. Private advices which have 
reached us simultaneously with the returns state that 
the actual sbipments will almost certainly fall below 
the minimum wmenotioned in the returns. unless, in- 
deed, in the unlikely event of a considerable im- 
provement in prices. What tke planters aim in the 
first place, however, is not s0 much a considerable 
advance in the unit value as an assured steadiness 
in the market, and they will, therfore, endeavour 
to regulate their shipments in such a manuer that the 
quantities to be offered at the Amsterdam auctions 
shall be as nearly cqnal as possible, ‘* experience 
having proved that the Amsterdam market is an un- 
usually sensitive one, andeasily affected by i:regularity 
in the supply.” 

The position of the Java planters today resembles 
that of their Ceylon colleagues in 1886 in_ this 
respect—that the excessive fecdivg of the Euro- 
pean bark-market is beginniug to p-olnce the 
inevitable reaction—but the situsaton is different 
from tnat in Oeylon six years ogo, first, inasmuch as 
there is in Java o heavy supply of rich bark to fall 
back upon; secondly, because the Java growers have 
taken to heart the lesson that the indiscriminate 
production of low-grade, quickly-growing barks does 
not pay; and, finally, because they bave not, as the 


Ceylon growers had at the time, looming before 
them the spectre of a new and rapidly growing source 
of production the sdvent of which they are bound 
to forestall at all haza-ds. There is no important 
source of supply behind the Java p'antera. They 
have taken the lead of the market, and can keep 
it if they like. That is a fact nbout which there 
cannot be two opinions. 

The threatened failing-off inthe production of Java 
cinchona-bark would, no doubt. under ordinary cireum- 
stances make itself fe't in the quizine market. But that 
market has been ui hinged to such a degree by speculative 
sales, that tle effect of the laws which usually govern the 
fluctuations of manufactur: d products may be retarded 
for a considerable time. There is certzinly no indica- 
tion yet of any upward movement in quinine, though 
the signs which would wariant sucha tendency are 
slowly accumulating at the horizon.—Chemist and 
Druggist, April 23ed. 


erent 
CINCHONA ADMINISTRATION 


REPORT. 


The Government of India, in acknowledging receipt 
of the Annual Report of the Government Oinchona 
Plantatious on the Nilgiris for the year 1890-91, re. 
marked that the quantity of vark in stock at the 
close of the year amounted to 510,695 lb., which the 
Director of Plantations (Mr. Lawsvn) hoped to utilise 
‘or the manutacture of quinine during the next few 
years. The Government of India trasted that these 
anticipations might be realired, and added :—*“ It has 
not been altogeiher fatisiactcry that manufacture 
has failed to keep pace with the increased demand, 
and the Government of India is glad to observe that 
the Madras Government is calling for a special 
Report regarding the alleged inadequacy of the 
machinery received from England.” I also pointed 
out that one reason for the cifficulty experienced 
in the sale of the quinize powders was probd- 
ably thehigh price charg d for then namely, 3 pies 
each, or at the rate of R21 per |b., giving a profi: of 
50 per cent on the cost of production. It was unable 
to believe that reluctance existed anywhere in India to 
take quinine. There was a wel'-founded repugnance, 
no doubt, to th: civchona febrifuge on account of its 
nauseating ypr._crties, bus no such otjection was 
found to the use of quinine with the effects end 
potency of which the people were generally familiar. 
With a view, tlierefore, to render the retail distri- 
bution of quinine successful, the Government of Iadia 
thought the price ch: uld be considerably reduced. 

Mr. Lawson, in commenting on the Supreme Go- 
vernment’s letter, said that tbe larg* amount of bark, 
in stock consisted cheifly of red bark, which, when 
compared with crown bark, is poor ia quinine: so that 
to obtain a large amount of quinine it would be ne- 
cessary tO use a much laiger quantity than would be 
the case if it were crown bark. In other words, 
the amount of bark in stock would tot ¢o so far as 
the number of pounds given in the Report might 
lead Government to suppose. Of the crown bark re- 
maining, there was ground up a sufficient quantity to 
last till the end of July next, and of unground bark 
enough to last till the end of this year. During the 
next monsoon it is proposed to take a larce harvest 
of crown and crown hybrid bark from the Dodabetta 
and Naduvatam estates; but although 150,00 lb. have 
been put down inthe Budget Es'imate as the pro- 
bable outturn, Mr. Lawson will be guided by what 
is found necessary for the fsctory, aud then after 
that, by what he thinks desirable to take from the 
trees. With refcrence to the remark that the manu- 
facture hid failed to kecp pace with the increased 
demand through inadequate machinery, Mr. Laweon 
said this was vot quite the case, as aftec supplying 
all requirements there remained at ths close of 
the year 1572\b. in stock, all of whi h, end 
more, bad been eince intended for by the Wad » 
ous Indian Medical Departments, besides 1,200 lb. of 
febrifuge. Up to the 3let December, 1891, indents 
were received which amounted to R77,000- or R1,000 
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over the estimated year’s expenditure ; and after these 
indents had all becn complied with, there would be 
still left in dtock on the 8lst December, 1891, 1,150 1b. 
of finished qninize and about 100 lb. of unpowdered 
febrifuge. ‘The machinery at present erecte! was, he 
said, adcquate to turn out the quinine and febrifuge 
likely to be indented for; but the machinery in dupli- 
cate. Mr. Dawson hoped the Government cf India 
was right io thinking that the native population bad no 
reluctance to taking the quinine ; and that the small 
salo of the powders hitherto was due solely to their 
high price, which he agreed might be reduced to 2 pies 
each. 

‘The Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras, 
to whom the correspondence was forwarded for remarks, 
said he did not see that any appreciable saving would be 
effected by sending quinive and jalap in bulk as pro- 
posed by the Government of India, On the other 
hand, it would throw adcitioval work on the subordi- 
nates at Muvicipal hospit»ls, who had already as much 
work as they cou'd attend to. Moreover, uniformity 
in appearance, &c., could only be obtained by ad- 
hering to the present system. He did not approve 
of the suggestion to wrap the powders in o'd papers, 
which would increase the possibilities of one powder 
being mistaken for the othr, ‘moreover, the outer 
covering of & drug even among mere civilised people, 
bas a decided effect on its sale. A recognised fea- 
ture of the success of proprietery drugs is che neat 
and at vactive way they »re made up.’ To prevent 
any mistake the wrappers might have printed oa 
them in Tauil ‘Purgative powder,” aud ‘Fever 
powder,” respectively and the outer wrapper enclos- 
ing both powders might contain simp'e directions, 
such as‘ the purgative to be taken first and when it 
has acted, the fever powder.” Surgeon Generalde 
Fabeck’s own opinion regarding the sale of these drugs 
was that it would be in direct ratio to the interest 
taken in the sale and distribution by Revenue officials. 
The price of the 5-grain quinine powder bas aczord- 
ingly been fixed ty the Madras Government at 2 pies 
and that of the 100 powder packetat Rl, the jal«p 
being issued free of charge as bitherto. This arrange- 
ment will give the seller a commission of 3 pies in the 
rupee or about 4 per cent. as at preret. The Madras 
Government is of opinion that it would be better to 
continue the existing method of distribution, and it 
has ordered that the names of the druge and direc- 
tions for their use are to be printed on tke wrappers 
in the vernacular of the district to which the packets 
are sent for distribution.—J/. Mail, May 5th. 


a ee 
SOURCES OF FERTILITY. 

Among the substances produced in the course of the 
fermentation of dung, organic acids are formed similar, 
to those found in what is anciently known as humus. 
These organic acids have a strong affinity for ammonia 
which they retain firmly in combination. But for tbis 
fact, there would doubtless be a much greater Joss of 
ammonia from themanure heap during fermentation 
than there is, though there is actually more waste 
every day than should be, by allowing the manurial 
fluid—the very essence ofdung—to drain away from 
the mass, 

It is too often forgotten that farmyard duog has 
something more tocommand it than its completeness 
ais a manure. Farmers aro very apt tolook on one 
side of its usefulness only, Its mechanical virtues are 
not sufficiently appreciated, It is well known that 
manuring is not all that the soil requires; its physical 
condition must be looked after. While dung replen- 
ishes the soil with chemical constituents, it also adds 
bulk and porosity, and thus accelerates drainage. It 
has, therefore, much to do with the temperature of 
land. Besides assisting in the removal of superfluous 
moisture, it renders the soil more absorptive, enabling 
it to make better uso of the heat of the sun than it 
would otherwise do, ‘hisis an extremely important 
matter, 

The temperature of the soil is affected by other 
oauses than the sun'sraye, Decaying vegetable matter 


is a source of heat, asevidenced by the high tempera~ 
ture germinated by the process of fermentation of 
dung. Farmyard manure thus supplies heat tothe 
soil from two different sources, while it helpe it to 
retain rmvch valuable monurial ingrecients, which, in 
acolder or more purely mineral soil, would be washed 
away. Italso opens up dense, stiff coils to the influences 
of the air, and gives freer courer to the roots of plants 
It is not to be commended for application alone, but in 
copjuuctiono with phosphatic manures we believe that 
farm-yard dung is indispensable in maintaining the 
necessary temperature and fertility of the soil—Fuar= 
mer and Stock-Breeder, April 4th. 


mE 
CINCHONA-SAMPLING IN AMSTERDAM. 


We gave particulars some time ago of a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Cinchona Warehousiog 
Association in Amsterdam at which it was decided 
to adopt a new plan of drawing samples of bark. 
We now understand that the necessary machinery 
for grindivg the bark has been put down, and that the 
samples for the auction of May 5th, next will be treated 
upon the new system.—Chemist and Druggist. 


se 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF 
PHILIPPINES. 


The United States Consul at Manilla says that 
the principal products of the Philippines are hemp, 
coffee, rice, tobacco, corn, and fruits. The cultiva- 
tion of hemp is a very simple operation, and as 
it yields a large revenue it is not surprising that 
it is a popular occupation among the people. This 
staple is the product of a species of planting which 
grows wild on the Pacific slopes of the volcanic ele- 
vations of the Philippine islands, particularly the 
southern ones. Under cultivation the tree attains a 
height of 15 or 20 feet, with a trunk from 8 to 12 
inches in diameter. In its green state it is crisp 
and juicy, and can’be readily cut down with an 
ordinary carving knife. The preparation. of the 
hemp for market is very simple. When the tree 
has properly matured, it is cut down and divided 
into long strips, which are shredded under a large 
knife kept in the proper position by a rude lever. 
This separates the juice and spongy matter from 
the fibre, and the latter is spread out in the sun 
to dry, after which it is packed in bales of about 
240 lb. for shipment. There are a large number of 
plantations owned by natives, as well as by Spani- 
ards and mestizos, where the trees are set out in 
regular rows, and well cared for. The cultivation 
of the coffee tree has been followed to some extenti 
for the past thirty years, but interest in this branch 
of cultivation has been renewed during the past four 
or five years, and it is expected that its export will 
increase annually. There is no way of ascertaining 
the area of land occupied by coffee trees nor the - 
amount of coffee annually produced, as the trees are 
scattered in various parts of the archipelago. The 
largest plantations are in the province of Batangas, 
in the island of Luzon, but many of the natives 
have a few trees in their front yards, under the 
shade of the plantations, that may yield four or five 
bushels of coffee berries. The increase in production 
has been marked within the past few years. In 1887, 
a little over 5,387 tons were exported; in 1888, about 
7,501 tons. Although rice is the native’s principal 
article of food, there is not enough of it produced 
in the archipelago for local consumption, and more 
than 70,000 tons are imported annually. The tobacco 
industry in the Philippines employs a large amount 
of capital and a vast number of hands. The best 
tobacco comes from the provinces of Cogayan and 
Isabella on the island of Luzon, the average annual 
yield from these being from 60,000 tons to 100,000. 
Tobacco is also grown in the provinces of North and 
South locos, Abra, Lepanto, Nueva Exija, and Union, 
all on the island of Luzon, and on the islands of 
Cebu, and Panay. The tobacco produced in the 
former provinces is called Iyorrotes, while that from 
Cebu and Panay is designated Visayas. Ty cultivat: 
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ing, the earth is well ploughed and harrowed and 
the+seed sown in September. About six weeks later 
the young plants are transplanted about two feet 
apart, and the field is kept free from weeds, and 
otherwise carefully attended to 
when the: plants are almost ripe. The crop is ga- 
thered in March and April. It is then made up 
into “hands” of one hundred leayes each, the leaves 
of each hand being fastened together at the stem 
ends with strips of bamboo fibre. These hands are 
then-hung up in rows upon bamboo poles under 
long sheds, which are open on all sides, and when 
they are almost dry they are piled up on the ground 
and allowed to ferment. The leaves are then dried 
again’ and) packed into bales for shipment to Manilla, 
where they are repacked and pressed into bales for 
export, or sent to the factories to be converted into 
cigars and cigarettes. It is not sold by weight at 
the plantation but by the fardo, which contains forty 
hands. All the tobacco manufactured in the Philip- 
pines ‘is made into cigars and cigarettes. The tobacco 
is classified at the plantation into first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, according to the size 
and quality ‘of the ‘leaves. ' In Manilla there are 
twelve large tobacco factories, one of which, La 
Flor de Isabela, the factory of the Compania General, 
manufactures seventy-five brands of cigars, ten brands 
of cheroots, six grades of cut tobacco, and eight 
brands of cigarettes. These twelve factories give 
employment to’about 11,000 persons. Besides these 
there are numerous small factories owned by natives 
and Ohinese.’ Corn’ ‘holds a very unimportant place 
among the agricultural products of the Philippines, 
although it is cultivated to some extent. All the 
corn produced is that known as maize or Indian 
corn, The! method of cultivation is similar to that 
followed‘in’ more advanced countries, but the imple- 
ments used are of a very primitive character. As a 
rule the land is ploughed with a sharpened stick 
drawm by a buffalo, after which a heavy wooden 
frame; about four feet square with long wooden teeth 
on the'under' side, is drawn over the ground to break 
the lumps.’ The corn is then hoed by hand, and all 
that'is necessary thereafter is to keep the weeds 
down. 'No manure nor’ fertiliser of any kind is 
used. No ‘attention’ is given to fruit culture, and 
mangoes, bananas, apples, guavas and numerous other 
native fruits grow without cultivation, and are 
gathered by the ‘natives in ‘the hills and even within 
the limits of the cities and'towns, who bring them to 
Manilla'and‘sell them in the streets and markets. 
‘Consul Webb’ says that no attempt has ever been 
made to export’ any of these fruits’ except a few 
mangoes, which’ are “sent every year to Hong-Kong 
and other neighbouring ports, although it is quite 
probable that under a proper system of cultivation, 
grafting, &c., some'zremarkably good fruit might be 
developed: that could be preserved or canned, and 
soldiat a great profit in Hurope and ‘the United 
States.—Jouwrnal of the Society of Arts. 


a 
CALIFORNIAN FRUIT PRODUCTION, 


A correspondent, writing to the Mconomiste Francais 
says that at the present time California is one ‘of 
the principal, fruit-producing centres of the world. 
It is more particularly in the southern part: of the 
State that this industry is the most developed, and 
Sacramento is the centre of it. It produdes all kinds 
of fruits—pears, peaches, figs, grapes, ve. The pear 
which is one of the choicest and most easily trans- 
portabie: of fruits, was’ the first to attract the 
attention, of the grower, and was cultivated on a very 
considerable scale. The pear tree in California bears 
at the end. of three years, but it is only in full 
bearing at. the end of six or seven. An acre of ground, 
well planted and carefully attended to, should yield 
at the expixation of this;period about 35,000 lb. weight 
of fruit,’ worth £200. Grapes are of three deserip- 
tions—those for the table, for wine making, and: for 
drying. . Bach deseription has its own special centre 
of production Grapes for drying are grown in the 
valley of San Joaquin,| those for wine making, furthur 
to the north, and the table fruit is cultivated in the 


until February, . 


neighbourhood of Stockton and Sacramento. 
ern California is distinguished by very vari @c¢ imates, 
which admit of all descriptlons of fru. culture. 
The choicest kind of table grapes are those known 
as Tokay. A San Francisco paper—the California— 
states that over an area of fifteen acres planted with 
Tokay grapes, the vines being fourteen years old and 
well tended; the gross yield was valued at nearly - 
£4,000. Deduction being made of the expense of 
cultivation, irrigation, transport, and commissions, 
the net product is estimated at £1,738, that is at the 
rate of £124 per acre. This, however, is stated to 
be an exceptional case. After grapes come the figs. 
These latter are cultiyated in very large quantities 
in California, and there are many different descrip- 
tions. An attempt has been made to acclimatise 
the true Smyrna fig, but it has not hitherto been 
a success, although fruits have been grown very 
nearly resembling it but inferior in perfume. The 
choicest variety and the one most, easily obtained 
is the fig called the ‘‘white Adriatic.” At Ventura, 
where it is most successfully cultivated, one grower 
alone has planted a very large extent of ground, 
and estimates, judging from past results, that in ten 
years’ time’ his annual yield will amount to about 
1,250 cart loads of fruit, which at the rate of one 
cent. a pound will produce an amount of £50,000. 
The fruit growers of California haying a supply of 
fruits greater than is necessary for home consump- 
tion, are naturally desirous of finding outlets for 
their supplies, and for some years they have been 
endeavouring to establish markets on the Atlantic 
coasts. In the fruit season an exhibition of choice 
fruits is sent over the principal lines of the Union 
in_a specially constructed wagon, which is called 
“California on wheels.’ The cost of this travelling 
exhibition is borne by the Board of Trade of the 
State of California and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. At the same time the Board of Trade supports, 
not without considerable expense, at San Francisco, 
a permanent exhibition of fresh fruits. The Hastern 
States, the large cities such as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and more in the west Chicago, and in 
the South St. Louis, equally receive regular supplies 
of fruits. Railways have been constructed to unite 
the principal producing centres of California with the 
great transcontinental lines, and to carry the fruits 
rapidly from one end of the country to the oth r. 
But no matter how abundant the yield may be; and 
the cheapness of transport, fresh fruits are still a 
luxury, and their sale cannot exhaust the produc- 
tion of California, so for some years now attention 
has been paid to developing the sale of preserved 
fruits. At first, these were prepared on the evapora- 
tion system, and the fruit was then packed in boxes. 
This industry has had an enormous development, 
and the manufacturers of tin boxes in California 
are considered among the most skilful and the richest 
in the world. Since 1885 the yield of fruit has been 
so abundant that the special apparatus for artificial 
evaporation have been insufficient, andrecourse has 
therefore been had to natural evaporation by solar 
heat, but the latter system has not given, everywhere, 
satisfactory results. In the greater part, however, 
of California, the air is extremely dry, and the de- 
siccation of fruits under the influence of the sun is, 
says the Hcononste, absolutely perfect.—Journal of the 
Society of Arts. 
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PEPPERMINT INDUSTRY OF ST, 
JOSEPH COUNTY, MICHIGAN,* 

| Next to Wayne country, New York, St Joseph 
country in Michigan is the largest peppermint pro- 
ducing locality in the United States. As early as 
1846 farmers hegan to cultivate the plant in this 
locality and the industry has continued to grow ever 
since. Most every farmer thereabout now raises some 
peppermint, but usually in connection with other 


THY 


‘crops, while a few devote their whole time to its 


cultivation. By far the principal grower is Mr, Henry 


* From the Pharmaceutical Bra, April 1, 
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gretelnt , J 
Hall, of Three Rivers, and “Halls Big Marsh of 


Florence” is the largest piece vf land in America 
devoted to raising peppermint. The farm is eight 
miles southeast of Three Rivers, and contains some 
900 acres, of which 40 acres are put into mint 
each year and alternated with clover to keep up 
the strength of the soil. Mr. Hall has four large 


distilleries with total capacity of some five hundred 


pounds of oil daily, The largest still house is situated 
in the centre of a 600 acre field; it contains four 
stills, and is surrounded with mint fields as far as 
the eye can see. ~. 

The cultivation of the plant is accompanied with 
more than ordinary care and the success of the crop 
depends largely upon the attention it receives, as 
well as the season; The groun -is ploughed in 
August, September, or October, then. thoroughly hayr- 
rowed, and the following spring it must, be harrowed 
again, then marked and planted. Old roots from 
“first” crop are removed from the ground in spring, 
and planted in rows three feet apart; a) man carries 
the roots in a sack on his back, throws them into 
the rows, and they are then “ kicked in.” 

Two or three crops are gathered from each plant- 
ing, the first and second crops are the best, and 
twenty pounds of oil to the acre.is a good yield; 
the third crop is very apt to be “ weedy’’ and the 
yield only about ten pounds to the acre’ 

From the time the mint appears above the ground 
until it is gathered, it should be constantly culti- 
vated and hoed to keep it free from weeds, which 
are the bane of the peppermint grower’s existence 
The plants mature from the middle of August to 
the first of September, soon as the blossom is out ; 
the ‘“‘second” crop mint comes first, then the ‘first ” 
crop, and lastly the ‘‘ third.” It is cut with a mower 
and by hand witha scythe, and if weedy the weeids 
must be stored out by hand. The plant stools out 
and spreads, but ‘first’? crop is in quite distinct 
rows; the second year it grows from the runners 
which fill in the rows: making it amore solid mass, 
and in the “third crop” this is still more apparent. 

After cuttiug, the mint is allowed to partly dry 
or “cure,” and is then raked into cots like hay 
and drawn to the still house, where it is immedi- 
ately distilled. ‘ 

The process of distillation is not complicated but 
interesting. The still is a large wooden tub with 
tight hinged top, a steam supply connection at the 
bottom and outlet to the condenser at the top of 
one side. The condenser used by Mr. Hall is a very 
effective and unique piece of apparatus, the worm 
instead of being in a coil is in longitudinal sections 
about 14 feet long, which lap under each other, the 
top about 6 inches in diameter and tapering to some 
2imches at the bottom or outlet, and is made of 
tin. The cooler consists of a tin trough about 8 
inches in diameter with perforated bottom, the length 
of the condenser, over which it sets, and through 
the perforations a constant stream of water is kept 
flowing over the tin condensers. 

The mint is drawn to the still house in waggons, 
pitched into the still, the packer “packs the tub,” 
the top is fastened down and the steam turned on 
for about an hour or until exhausted; this is told 
by pulling out a plugin the top of the still. Across 
the inside bottom of the still is aframe with chain 
connections that run to the top; by means of a 
-heavy crane, which is connected to these chains, 
the exhausted mint or “charge” is lifted out of 
the still and carried away on a waggon. The “mint 
straw,” as it is called, is dried in the sun and used 
as fodder for sheep and cattle. 

The quality of the oil produced depends entirely 
on the mint used, and the freedom from admixtures 
of ““weeds’’ or other foreign substances. 

Careless and lazy farmers raise poor mints as well 
as poor wheat, and whether it be ‘ first,” “second,” 
or “third” crop mint, thorough cultivation is an 
important consideration in producing good oil of peper- 


= 


mint. Everything that comes from a still is by no 
means pure oil, and experience is a most impor- 


tant factor in judging of its quality. 
Enough has been written about tests for oil of 
peppermint to fill a large yolume, but one of ex- 


perience in the business will judge ‘of the quality 
of a can ‘of oil almost as soon as he places his 
nose to the opening. It may be, necessary .to ex- 
amine it for water or castor oil -and- alechol and 
possible other adulterants, or to see that none~ of 


the menthol has been removed, but ‘the natural - 
flavour of pure oil of peppermint is what the man 
‘of experience first seeks.—Pharmaceutical Journal: 
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ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTE. 


Wonderful are the uses of the cotton plant! For- 
merly it’ was grown for the cotton alone, and. the 
seed was looked upon as a nuisance, to be got rid ~ 
of in the cheapest way possible, not even being 
thought worthy of use as a manure, and “both it 
and the hulls were regarded as dangerous food for 
stock. Now the value of the seed is almost as great 
as the cotton itself. As an oil producer, a food for ~ 
stock, and a fertilizer, it is in constant and grow- 
ing demand, and it has even been suggested that it 
would pay to develop seed-growth at the expense of 
the cotton, making that’ merely a secondary pro- 
duct. Up to this time the stalks have retained their 
old-time valueless character, but this also appears 
now to be nearing its end, for ‘it is proposed to 
utilize the fibre contained in them for making bag- 
ging The difficulty in the way has hitherto been 
the absence of a machine to break them and draw 
out the fibre. This appears now to be overcome, 
and another source of profit opened to the ‘cotton- 
planter, as we learn from ‘the following paragraph, 
taken from the Progressive Farmer :— 

“The following from Augusta will be read with ~ 
nterest by all our readers: 

“Wiliam HE. Jackson, a well-known’ lawyer of 
this city, has solved the Jute-bagging problem 
that has agitated cotton circles for so long. Jack- 
son has perfected mechanical ‘appliances for making 
bagging ‘from cotton stalks, and he has just returned 
from New York with a roll of bagging. 

‘“Tixpert cotton men say that it is in every res- 
pect equal to jute bagging. He will buy the bare 
stalks from the farms, and can afford to pay‘about 
$2 a ton laid down. An annual stalk yield will 
bale three years’ cotton crop. The machinery com- 
prises heavy corrugated rollers, with vasts of run-- 
ning water, carding machines, and bagging looms. 
It is estimated that in making bagging from cotton 
stalks two million dollars annua'ly will be put into 
the pockets of farmers for what is now cleared from 
the fields at an expense. 

‘* Augusta will be headquarters for the company’s 
mill »nd officer , the demand for the products of 
which will extend from Virginia to Texas. Jackson 
had the roll of bagging which is exhibited woven 
by the jute-bagging looms of J. C. Todd, at Pater- 
son, N. J., and he says that experts pronounce it 
equal to its jute rival. Cotton-stalk bagging is less 
inflammable, and is only a shade darker than jute. 
Cotton circles here are jubilant.’’—Southern Planter. 


ee 
SUGAR’ IN INDIA. 


Papers resp-cting the sugar production of India 
have been received from the Secretary of State for 
India, from which the following particulars~ have 
been extracted :— 

On the 8th May, 1889, Messrs, J. Travers and 
Sons, Limited, wrote to the Under Secretary of 
State for India— 

“The average production of India is given as a 
ton of sugar per acré, and the produce (with the ex- 
ception of the threé modern mills in Madras) is of 
the most wretched’ dharacter. 

‘In the West Indies (which are also backward) 
sugar growers obtain two tons of sugar per acre, or 
double the Indian average, and, with modern ma- 
chinery, properly ¢rystallised sugar can be made 
direct from the cane juice at a cost onthe spot (that 
is, without carriuge) of 8s. to 10s. per ewt. 

“Tt is no doubt the competition of such direct 
cane sugar from Mauritius which is leading to the 
closing of refineries in Bengal, if, as we imagine, 
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those refineries work, not from the sugarcane, but 
from coarse native sugar. 

“Tn allthe statistics sent us, Mauritiusand similar 
sugars are described as refined, but this is altogether 
misleading. There are no refineries in Mauritius, 
where sugar is remelted, and the produce of the 
island is simply raw sugar properly made by modern 
processes. 

“Tt is such sugar that India ought tomake, and 
the Empire, with sufficiently improved cultivation 
and machinery, might readily supply the world with 
sugar. Refining is a secondary process, likely to 
altogether die out, by slow degrees, as cane and beet 
manufacture becomes more prefect. The disappear- 
ance of refining in Bengal, though hard upon indi- 
viduals, is really a sign that there is progress else- 
where, and progress which no country is better 
adapted than Bengal to share in. 

“That modern sugar can be well made in India is 
shown by Messrs. Minchin at Aska, Madras, and it 
is simply absurd that India should have first to 
export the labour to Mauritius, and then to re-import 
sugar from that distant island, which could be as 
well made, and certainly more cheaply, at home. 
India is generally regarded as the home of the sugar- 
cane, and with its teeming population, its climate, 
and (in some districts) its plentiful water and coal 
supply, it should be a large exporter of fine sugar 
instead of an importer. , 

‘“‘The manufacture of modern (or, as it is called 
vacuum pan) sugar, to be profitable, must be on a 
large scale, because it involves costly machinery and 
chemical and mechanical supervision impossible for 
ryots, who probably do not extract one-third of the 
sugar that might be extracted from their crops, and 
make that third in a shape that looks more like 
manure than sugar, and which appears to fetch in 
many parts of India as little as 6s. per cwt. on the 
spot, whereas Mauritius sugar in india must net 
double that to pay the grower. 

“Vacuum pan sugar making is, probably, only 
possible ona large scale in India through the central 
factory system, where the raw canes are bought by 
the mill from the growers. A system simliar to this 
already prevails in indigo and silk mills in Bengal. 

‘We do not knew whether the Government of 
India would beable tostarta few model factories in 
suitable districts, or whether they must confine their 
attempts to develop sugar manufacture to the 
collection of information and figures like those in the 
returns forwarded to us. In auy case, the efforts of 
the Government in this direction for some years past 
cannot fail to be of great value.’ 

This letter was sent by the Secretary of State to 
the Government of India, and in reply tothe points 
there raised, a series of letters were obtained from 
authorities of India. The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Land Records and Agricuiture, North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, wrote :— 

“The suggestions made by Messrs. Travers and 
Sons is that the Government of India might start a 
few model factories tor the preparation of sugar by 
modern processes in suitable districts. This appears 
to be the only point of practical import nce in the 
memorandum. In my opinion the Government 
would be ill-advised were it to act on the suggestion. 
I base my opinion on the general ground that private 
enterprise in India is now sufticiently alter and well 
organised to undertake the business of sugar-refining 
on a large scale, and with ample capital if there were 
a reasonable prospect of success. That sugar-refining 
companies working on scientific principles, such as 
the Rosa Company and the Aska Factory, show no 
signs of multiplying in India is to my mind a clear 
proof that, under existing commercial conditions, the 
prospects of successful trade are small. Nor is the 
explanation why prospects are not encouraging far to 
seek. European sugar refineries in India have two 
markets, and two only, open to them. They can 
manufacture for export to Hurope, in which case they 
haye to contend with the bounty-aided sugars of the 
Continent, and are no more able than the Mauritius 
factors to make a reasonable profit on their capital 
in such a market. Or they can manufacture for 


local consumption in India, endeavouring to supplant 
sugars refined by native or crude Huropan processes, 
and sugars imported from the Mawuritius. ere they 
are met with the great difficulty that the mass of the 
native population regards with dogged suspicion all 
machine-made sugar, holding it to be impure and 
contaminated with bones and blood. The market is 
thus a very small one, andthe prices ruling in it are 
by no means improved by the quantities of similar 
sugar thrown in despair upon it by Mauritius 
planters. Assuming that the cost of producing a 
given amount of crystallised sugar by modern 
processes is about the same in India and in the 
Mauritius (and from such information as I have at 
hand, I do not think a sugar refinery in India could 
manufacture cheaper than the Mauritius planter), 
what are probabilities of commercial success? They 
are bounded, it seems to me, by the actual success 
attained by the Mauritius planters, and as we are 
constantly told that sugar in Mauritius does not 
ay, scientific sugar-refining in India is not a hope- 
ul industry. The Rosa Factory in these provinces 
depends more onitsrum than on its sugar, and I 
believe this is the case with the few other similar 
concerns existing in other provinces. 

“The memorandum refers in contemptuous terms 
to the quality of the common sugars consumed by 
the Indian public. But they have an almost unli- 
mited and active market, which is at present closed 
to machine-made sugar; and even if superstitious 
prejudices could be overcome, there would still 
remain the question of national taste. The compost 
known as gur has a peculiar flayour which is absent 
from machine-made sugars, and the tastes of a most 
conservative people will require to be changed 
before the local markets of India really open to 
the European sugar manufacturer. 

“T admit all that the memorandum says as to the 
smallness of the yield of sugar per acre in India, 
as to the inferiority of the processes employed to 
extract the juice and make it into sugar, and as 
to the low quality of the so-called ‘refined sugars’ 
of India. But it is conceivable that these rude 
processes and this small outturn may yieid a profit, 
while scientific processes and high cultivation result 
in a loss. Not only does the Mauritius system 
require a large initial capital expenditure, and a 
large annual outlay, but it also requires a highly 
paid supervising and controlling agency. I do not 
defend the imperfections of the Indian system, but 
I think it is economically explicable. 

“There would be some difficulty in introducing 
the Mauritius system bodily into India, since a 
prominent feature of that system is that planting 
and manufacturing are concentrated in the same 
hands. But as the memorandum points out, a sugar 
retinery might easily work in an Indian sugar- 
growing district on the line familiar to indigo 
planters. It would buy cane at the proper season 
from cultivators of the neighbourhood, and would 


‘restrict its interest in the actual production of the 


crop advances to growers. A large sugar refinery, 
I may point out, would haye to face two problems 
which are not easy to solve. The first is the question 
of carriage. Cane soon dries when cut, and cannot 
be carried long distances. A sugar refinery has 
thus to depend for its raw material an a small area 
devoted almost exclusively to the production of 
sugar, and this is opposed to the habits and tra- 
ditions of the Indian agriculturst. The second 
difficulty is that the machinery of the factory would 
stand idle for a great part of the year, and occu- 
pation would not be forthcoming for the hands, 
unless a subsidiary business, such as the maufacture 
of rum, is added to that of sugar refining. The 
market for rum in India is not large, and ia 
probably sufficiently supplied by existing concerns.” 

Mr. M. Finucane, Director, Depatment of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Bengal, wrote :— 


“As regards the question of improvements in 


manufacture suggested by Messrs. Travers and Sons, 
I would remark that it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that such improvement is possible and_ it 
is not improbable that the establishment of model 
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factories in suitable districts, whether by Govern” 
ment or by private individuals, encouraged or 
subsidised by Government, would yield beneficial 
results. Messrs. Mylne and Thomson, in their letter 
dated 28th February 1880, to the address of the 
Collector of Shahabad, reported that they had for 
years been trying whether cane could be profitably 
purchased and worked off at a central factory, and 
the conclusion to which they came was, that the 
price demanded for cane by the growers, which 
price the growers realised by making it into oor, 
was so high, that the experiment was not deemed to 
be profitable and was discontinued. Messrs. Mylne 
and Thomson added that the Rosa Sugar Works at 
Shahjehanpore had not found it advisable to make 
arrangements for crushing cane and making refined 
sugar from the juice direct, and the inference would 
seem to be that central factories, such as are sug- 
gested by Messrs. Travers and Sons, will not pay. 
The reason given for this is, that the factory could 
not work at a profit, if it paid as high prices for 
the cane as the cultivators realise by making it 
into goor. But this isonly stating the fact in another 
shape, and is no explanation of the problem—wh 
is it that with cheap labour, cheap raw material, 
refined sugar cannot be manufactured in India at 
a lower price than that for which it can be import- 
ed from the Mauritius or England? A_ similar 
question may be asked as regards other products, 
for example iron—why is it that with cheap labor 
and cheap iron ore at Ranigunge, it is found 
rofitable to import manufactured iron articles from 
Fingland ? I am not at present in a position to 
furnish an answer.” 

The letter from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, covering the correspondence is 
dated “Calcutta, 24th December, 1889,’ and is as 
follows :— 

“The improvement of sugar production and manu- 
facture in this country has been the subject of 
attention both of the authoritios and of capitalists 
since the beginning of the century, and various 
attempts have been made to establish factories, none 
of which appear to have been attended with any 
permanent success unless supplemented by the sale 
of rum and liquors. Suger refining alone has not 
roved sufficiently profitable to maintain a factory. 
{ this had been the case, there appears to be no 
reason why the industry should not have been 
largely taken up by private capitalists. 

“Some of the main difficulties against which the 
industry has to contend are believed to be these :— 

(a) "The cultivation of sugarcane is limited by the 
supply not only of water for irrigation, but also of 
manure. 

“(b) As cultivation in India is confined to small 
farms or holdings, each cultivator who is able to grow 
the crop at all can only find manure enough for 
a small area, generally eee than half an acre, of 
sugarcane. The plots of sugarcane are therefore 
greatly scattered, even in a canal-irrigated tract. 

“(c) A central factory has accordingly to bring in 
its supplies of cane in small quantities over varying 
distances, in many cases the distance being great. 

‘““(d) The carriage of canes over a long distance, 
even ina climate like that of the “Vauritius, is de- 
trimental to the juice for purposes of sugar making. 
It is much more so in India, where the canes ripen 
at the season when the atmosphere is driest and 
suffer, therefore, the maximum of injury. 

“(e) The Mauritius system of growing large canes 
at intervals is not adopted to the greater part of 
India where, in order to prevent the ingress of dry 
air into the fields, small canes have to be grown in 
close contact. 

“(f) The amount of cane which can be grown, 
limited as itis by the supply or water and manure, 
barely suffices for the wants of the Indian popula- 
tion. It seems to be at present as profitable to pro- 
duce coarse sugar for their use, as highly refined 
sugar for export. There is, therefore, no sufficient 
inducement to capital to embark on the more diffi- 
cult and expensive system. 


exists in the high differential rate which the conditions 
of our excise system require to be placed upon spirits 
made on the Huropean method, as compared with 
that levied on spirits manufactured by the indigenous 
process. The sugar refiner in India is thus placed at 
a disadvantage in respect to the utilisation of his 
molasses in the form of spirits. 

“In view of the circumstances above noted, we are 
unable to advocate any attempt being made at the 
cost of the State to establish model factories. We 
are inclined to attach much confidence to the views 
and conclusions formed by Messrs. Thomson and 
Mylne, who have paid, for many years, practical 
attention to the subject of sugar cultivation and 
manufacture by ryots, and were the first to introduce 
the portable sugar-mills which have now spread over 
India. They advocate the gradual improvement of 
the ryots’ method of manufacture rather than the 
introduction of more expensive and centralising sys- 
tems. Tho Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
have of recent years, directed attention to this question, 
and may usefully be desired to continue to do so. 

““We are also willing to advocate the establishment 
of agricultural experiments in those comparativel 
limited tracts of the country (such as Kastern Berea, 
where there is a moist climate and a more or less 
abundant supply of manure) in which the Mauritius 
methods of cultivation have prima facie  pros- 
pects of success, and we are prepared to advise our 
Local Governments and Administrations to give every 
reasonable support to sugar factories and refineries 
which may be established by private enterprise.” 

Messrs. Travers’s reply to the correspondence is 
dated 21st February, 1890:— 

“We observe that while all the officials who have 
reported fully confirm our information as to the great, 
and indeed excessive, waste in Indian sugar manu- 
facture, yet that they are able in some degree to explain 
the causes of the existing state of things, while the 
opinion is general that it would not be wise for the 
Government to establish experimental central sugar 
factories. 

“Tt would be presumptuous on our part to offer any 
comments on a question so fully taken up by the local 
authorities on the initiative of the Secretary of State. 

“Tt only remains for us, in concluding the corre- 
spondence, to acknowledge the very great courtesy 
with which our necessarily imperfectly informed re- 
marks have been received, and the promptitude with 
which action has been taken owiig to the recognition 
by the India-office and the local authorities of the 
great importance of sugar manufacture to India, 
aid the possibility of a great development in it.— 
We are, We., 

“Pro. J. Travers and Son, Limited. 
“(Signed) J. W. Rogers. 

“P.S.—We may mention that ‘German granulated,’ 
a small white dry crystal sugar made direct from the 
beetroot, is now being shipped from Hamburg to 


India; so that the royts will not have Mauritius 
only to compete with at home. We belive this 
sugar costs about 16s. per cwt. laid down in 


Bombay, and that the bounty on its export does 
not exceed 6d. to 9d. per ecwt.’—dJowrnal of the 
Society of Arts. 
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LIME AS A PREVENTIVE OF MILDEW 
AMONGST CUCUMBERS AND MELONS 
AND FOR POTATO DISEASE. 


In cases of mildew among cucumbers and melons 
and disease among potatoes, lime is an invaluable 
article. If applied wherever the disease has mani- 
fested itself, it will prove an effectual remedy, but 
if any part of the plants affected is not touched with 
the lime, the disease will not be effectually stopped. 
The best way to apply it to cucumber vines affected 
by mildew is to sprinkle the powdered lime under 
as well as over the leaves by means of a_ small 
sieve. his should be done early in the morning 
when the leaves are damp from the night's dew. 


“A further obstacle to sugar refining in India } Plants that have been nearly dried up by the dis- 


ease, will frequently. take on a new growth in a 
\ few. weeks with a steady application of lime. 
re pplicd in the same, way to potato. stalks that 


have:been dried and eaten up by disease, the lime 
“has similar good, results. When the disease has 
eaten so far down into. the heart of. the stems that 
“the roots of the potatoes. are ;affected, the..applica- 
tion of powdered lime will not have .much effect. 
Unless, the disease, has, however .made .such. rapid 
headway, it will, pay to give the whole field a treat- 
‘ment with lime.» The greatest care should be taken 
to sprinkle them. carefully, sifting the lime on all 
parts of the, leaves and stems that are affected in 
. the slightest degree. Very, many potato fields could 
be _sayed, from. partial or complete destruction in 


this way.—Southern Planter. 
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_ NOTES, ON. ESSENTIAL ,OILS.* 


_ Sandal-wood Oili—At the Government auctions of 
_sandal-wood held at’ Mysore in November and Decem- 

ber last the following quantities were brought for- 
ward :— 


Tons: 

From. the Shimoga district............++-- 770 

«From the: Kador ~ district...........-.++ 200 

«.From the’ Hassan -district............+.-. 300 
From: the Mysore (Seringapatam and Hunsur) 

Bid isttiGta tee Serene onc eipoctcc ees 1,000 

_ From the Banvalore district.........-.... 150 


-while- the auctions in previous years show the fol- 
lowing quantities : | 
_ Year 8 oe .. 1883--1884- 18°5 1886 1887 1888 
Tons 2,600 2,775 2,650 2025 2,450 2,500 
©The assortment usually consists of 15 per cent. of 

. root, 20 per cent. of best-quality logs and the remainder 
-of second quality logs.and chips. Unexpectedly, high 
prices. were paid for all qualities, for whereas the 
. values had been, superior 46s 6d., roots 44s. 9d., 
-ordinary. 40s., c.if , the whole of the quantity brought 
forward sold rapidly at-54s. 6d. for superior, 52s. 9d. 
for roots, and 46s, 6d. for ordinary, an increase of 
20 per cent. It is believed that for a long time to 
come: the article will be maintained at high prices, 
..ag.the government of Mysore has again taken en- 
ergetic steps to-obtain the full benefit _of this mono- 
ly... In. future only so much good is to be cut 
down as required for the consumption, and it seems 
“to be-the’ object of the Government gradually to in 
crease the price of the wood, and then to keep jit 
at a definite point.-Of the whole of the wood, 
which is -sold,.-about two-thirds 1s used in, Ind a,’ 
partly for carving, and partly as an incense in reli- 
gious ceremonies, and only about one-third is con- 
sumed in, Hurope. If, in spite of this advance in 
the-price of the raw.material, the cheap oil from 
East Indian wood is- frequently offered, cause may 
be fcund in the use of Macassar. sandal-wood oil, 
which. very nearly approaches the Indian’ oil in 
quality, although for perfumery purposes the Indian 
oil 
and Drug Reporter. 
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NOTES ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By Dr. J. E. Taywor, F.L.8., F.G.8., &., 
Eprror oF “ Science Gcssip.”’ 

The. artificial manufacture of rubies is still going 
on, and a.. trade. demand. for them ,has arisen for 
use as pivots in watches. They are stated to be 
not inferior to the natural stones in hardness. The 


two French chemists who have been long experi-, 


menting on the subject have been able to produce 
much larger stones than formerly by a modification 
and improvement of their original method. As much 


as six pounds of rubies can be produced at each, 


operation. ‘These experiments show that the colours 


both of natural rubies nires 
chromium in different states of oxidation. 

Indigo can now be artificially produced by two 
different methods, worked out independently by two 
or three different experimenters, all German chemists. 


* From Mossrs, Schimmel & Co,’s report. 
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and sapphires are due to, 
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One is produced with phenylglycocine and the other 
from anilidoacetie acid. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon, the well-known 
sanitarian authority, in an address recently delivered 
before the Association of Sanitary Inspectors at 
Liverpool, estimates the loss to England from the 
non utilisation of sewage. during the last 800 years, 
at 16,000 millions sterling. He declared that if our 
present wasted sewage could be put upon the land, 
meat and milk would be produced over that yielded 
now, and five times the amount of labour would be 
employed thereon. He contended there should be 
from 6,000 to 6,000 tons of sewage placed on every 
35 acres of land, from which 40 to 50 tons of produce 
per acre would be obtained. Moreover, he argued that, 
if properly treated. the land would be freed from excess 
of nitrogenous matter, and there would be a com- 
pleter. purification of the water supply. He did not 
say, however, how the latter could be effected. I 
imagine you would find it difficult in Australia to 
put 50 tons of sewage on eyery 35 acres of culti- 
vated land. Even in our densely-populated country 
we cannot do so. Consequently our British bill for 
artificial: manures isa little over fiye millions a year. 

The official report issued by the U. 8. A. Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture at Washington shows a falling 

- off in. the ‘wheat cultivation of America during the 
last decade. In-the year 1880 the total production 
was 498,549,868 bushels; in 1890 it was reduced to 
399}262,000 bushels, nearly one-fifth less. Maize yielded 
in 4880 1,717,434,543 bushels ; in 1890 only 1;489,970,000 
bushels, although this is a characteristic American 
crop. 'On the other hand, the yield of oats had 
gone up, perhaps owing to the large increase in the 
number of horses employed.  In’1880 -417,858,380 
_bushels. of. oats were produced; in 1890 the yield 
-had inereased to 523,621,000 bushels. 

From some important experiments by Professor 
- Henry, the principal of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
_ Station, as. to the relative fattening properties of 
barley, meal and maize meal, it appears that it 
required 36lb, more barley mea] than maize meal to 
produce :1,0001b. of meat: ‘The experiments were on 
ten hogs, 14. months old, extending over a period of 
eight .weeks. > Both. feeds. were soaked with water, 
,and- it was found it required--about three pounds 
-weight of water properly to soak one pound of barley 
-meal, and only. two pounds of water to soak the 
usamecquantity of maize meal.’ The-hogs fed on barley 
meal consumed. 30lb. of water daily with their food, 
-while the hogs. on-maize-meal ‘only required 22lb. 
Even-+ with this large amount of water in the feed, 
othe, barleyfed hogs drank--two pounds a day extra, 
\from a separate. trough, whilst’ the maize meal fed 
hogs only required three-quarters of a pound extra 
idaily.— Australasian. , 


+ 


SHE »PROJECTED JAVA~ QUININE- 
FACTORY. 

We mentioned resently that..the.Java, planters in- 
-tend:d to send a chemist. well acquainted, with).the 
cinchona industry to British India to, report upon the 
quinine-works existing there, with. a, view to,.the 
establishment of a factory in,; Java. /The- mission, 
‘however, is not likely to:-take: place,,as the neceseary 
fund; have not been forthcoming. -A-eerrespondent 
of ‘he Indische Vercuur states that twooyears ago he 
inspec ed jibe. work~ at, Nadivatam: and) Mungpoo, in 
India, tut found the process ,used there quite 
uysnitable for the, proper manufacture of quinine, 
alihouyh since then Messrs..Lawson & Hooper. bave 
improved the process in several partieulars... He 
happened to meet in India one of the largest, European 
quinine manufacturers, who hd also, visited the two 
factories, and epcke of the process followed there 
with contempt, saying that, if the freight were:not 
too. beavy, he should be glad to buy: the already ex- 
tracted barks from these factories, hecause the alka- 
loids are very imperfectly taken out.—Chemist and 
Drugyist. |We doubt the bona fides of this critic, con- 
sidering the cheapness of the bark in. its original 
state,—Ep, 7’, A.] 
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To the L£ditor. 
THE PUSHING OF CEYLON TEA. 
Nuwara Eliya, April 24th. 


Sirn,—Why do we neglect the opportunity 
placed at our doors of advertising our tea at a 
nominal cost, and with more far-reaching results 
than perhaps any other scheme ; and why do we 
permit rubbish not fit to be called tea to be sold 
as such to the passengers in our harbour and the 
visitors to our shores, thus seriously injuring the 
name of Ceylon? Perhaps we neglect it because 
it is so easy of attainment in the same way that 
few of us residents have climbed Adam’s Peak, 
although we have lived close to it for years, 
while thousands come from all parts of the world 
to ascend it. But, whatever the reasons may be, 
should not the Planters’ Association (more especially 
in view of recent revelations) take the matter in 
hand at once ? 

1 would suggest the following as a very simple 
scheme, which would be an immense advertisement 
for Ceylon and lead to a lot of future orders 
from abroad, reaching every country and nation 
on the globe, and at the same time choking off 
all the inferior rubbish at present sold in the 
harbour, which is ruining the name of Oeylon tea, 
Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, could add a foot-note 
stating the number of passengers last year and 
their destination, which would better enable us to 
estimate the possible results, 

(ist.) I would have the Planters’ Association 
arrange with all steamer agents to give them 
(the Planters’ Association) the exclusive right to 
sell tea on board ship in Colombo harbour. ‘This 
is necessary, and the Planters’ Association should 
in return promise to sell the tea as an adver- 
tisement at cost price (including packing and 
selling charges). 

(2nd.) At every port nearest to Ceylon on the 
principal routes to it a stock of pamphets should 
he held by an agent. ‘These pamphlets should 
contain a concise history of Ceylon, some interest- 
ing information about Ceylon tea, and an advertise 
ment of the Planters’ Association announcing that 
tea at cost price would be sent on board that 
ship as an advertisement when she _ reached 
Colombo harbour. The agents of all steamers 
visiting Singapore, King George’s Sound, Calcutta, 
Aden, etc., would be glad to have these pamphlets 
distributed on board ship to their passengers, 
and the passengers would be equally glad to read 
them, as a description of the country they were 
coming to, with the result of a sale of tea in a 
great many cases. 

(3rd.) To make the schemea complete success, 
the Tea Kiosk should be taken over and worked 
together with it by the Planters’ Association. 
Some R15,000 haye already been spent on the 
Kiosk, and there is very little to be seen for the 
money; but I believe good returns could be got 
from it in connection with this scheme. I would 
propose to do away with the high-sounding title 
of “The Kiosk,’ which half the passengera don’t 
understand, and in large-letters on a signboard put 
something like ‘ Oseylon Planters’ Tea Room ;” 
‘Tea sold by cup and packet at cost price,” etc., 
and show its position on a map of Colombo in 
the pamphlet, 

(4th.) The tea sold should be a blend—or blends 
—and made by a committee of local experts, and 
should be wniform in quality always; those gentle- 
men would, I baye no doubt, give their services free, 


Lis 


(5th,) A considerable stock should be held to 


execute further orders from abroad that would be 
sure to follow from private individualsand tradesmen 
who found the tea suitable to their requirements. 
This feature of. selling further supplies is objection- 
able, inasmuch as it is introducing an element of 
trading into what is really an advertisement, but 
better do a little trading than leave a loophole for 
the failure of the scheme, 

In conclusion two instances that have recently 
come under my notice go to prove the desirability 
of carrying out some scheme such as I suggest. 

A.—I saw a cart load of 10 lb. boxes neatly got 
up by a European firm (who did not know their 
destination I may say) in charge of the owner—a 
native—on the way to the wharf for sale on board- 
ship. I got one and opened it, and it contained 
the most ghastly rubbish I ever saw, not worth 
8 cents a lb. The price was R8& or K1O per box, 
I forget which! Is anything calculated to damn 
Ceylon tea more than this?! ! 

B.—A friend of mine who sells part of his tea 
throvgh one of the Fort shops, Cargill’s I think, 
has had orders for the last three years from an 
Australian grocer, who got his first lb. in the 
Colombo shops, increasing yearly till this year (1892) 
he has an order for 30,000 1b. of pekoe at highly 
profitable rates. 

One can easily imagine the disgust of the 
passengers when they are swindled in CxxyLon over 
our staple product; and I consider it the duty of 
the Chairman of the Planters’ Association to be 
up and doing in this matter before further damage 
is done to the planters when the remedy is of 
such easy application.—Yours, &c,, L. D; 

[We are unable at the moment to say what was 
the number of European passengers in 1891. Our 
correspondent fixes no limit to the quantity of 
tea which is to be sold at cost price, and does not 
take into account the interference with private 
enterprize.—HpD, 7, A.] 


ON THE BURNING OF CATTLE MANURE 
AS FUEL. 
Analytical Laboratory, 79, Mark Lane, 
London EK. C., April, 8th, 1892. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in sendin§ 
you a copy of Dr. Voelcker’s long expected leotur® 
on the Agricultural Needs of India which was 
given last night at the Sooiety of Arts and a 
which the late Sir James Caird was to have taken 
the chair. As you willnotice and indeed as might 
reasonably be expected Dr. Voeloker was not able 
to suggest any new improvements but only an 
extension of those already largely in force. A 
judicious construction of canals, and of well sink- 
ing under careful supervision and consideration of 
the local agents of the Government, also the in- 
creased establishment of forest reserves with a view 
of improving the climate and also of furnishing 
wood as fuel. Speaking of the subject of manure 
being used as fuel in certain districts Dr. Voeloker 
strongly condemned the practice, though he was 
unable to point out how under existing ciroum- 
stances and in the absence of wood suitable for 
fuel, the present custom could be materially altered 
orimposed Itis in facta matter of necessity and not 
of choice, and until new forest reserves are established 
the poor natives are likely to continue to burn the 
cow-dung cakes or bratties for many years to come. 

Indeed as pointed out by myself in a note 
published in the Journal of the Society of Arts tor 
March 21st, 1890, this practice of burning bratties 
is after all not so wasteful as might at first sight 
be supposed; 
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According to my new analyses of sun-dried cow- 
dung cakes every ton of these bratties contained 
in round numbers the following quantitics of the 
important plant food constituents. 


Lime .. oe .. 43 Ib 
Nitrogen a0 OO 
Potash .. 00 anna ors 
Phosphuric ecid .. ae. 1S 

102 45 


When such a manure is burned aa fuel the 
nitrogen which originally in the manure existed as 
organic matter becomes converted into gaseous 
products which are citber directly absorbed by the 
growing plants or crops in the neighbourhood or 
are carried down by the rain into the soil and re- 
tained for subsequent use as plant food: 

The loss, therefore, of nitrogen by the use of cattle 
manure for fuel purposes is by no means as complete 
as is generally suppoged to be the case. 

While the whole of the mineral salts including 
the valuable lime potash and phosphoric acid are 
retained in the ashes which under proper sanitary 
arrangements ought to be carted out on to the land 
together with the usual house refuse and vegetable 
rubbish always associated with domestic dweilings. 
It should be remembered that about 80 per cent 
of the atmosphere consists of free nitrogen, and 
that according to the most recent scientific research 
legaminous plants such as clover, peas, beans, &c., 
have the property of absorbing nitregen from ihe 
air and so yield large crops of valuable food, as 
‘well as by virtue of increased root developement 
increasing the nitrogen in the soil, so that not only 
@ good crop has been obtained but the soil is 
actually enriched and better able to produce other 
crops of a different charaster. In a smaller degree, 
most crops may be expected to absorb nitrogen 
from the air, to that in tropical climates it may be 
found that nitrogen is of all the important plant 
foods the one which can be most easily obtained 
by natural means, and if so its artificial supply in 
the form of manure may be dispensed with the 
least loss. 

Certainly the custom so general in India of 
burning the stubbles after harvest and co destroying 
the straw left on the fields would terd to confirm 
the view that nitrogen in the form of organic mat- 
ter is not so much required by the soil of the country 
ae might have been supposed, bearing in mind too 
the well-known mechanical advantages of farmyard 
manure ; also its moisture holding prop:rties which 
in a hot country would strike most observers as 
of special value. 

Again the fact that some 40 to 50 thousand 
tons of bones and bonemeal are being now 
annually exported to Hurope, still further proves 
that there cannot be any great demand of really 
first-olass fertilizers in India. Indeed a country 
which has produced year by yearcrops of corn, 
rice and gram for centuries without suffering any 
appreciable loss of fertility in the soil can probably 
afford to go on for centuries in the came manner. At 
the game time there shovld be judicious improve- 
ments of existing customs and practices, as it would 
be most unreasonable tu maintain that noimprove- 
ments were necessary in order to provide for the 
vast and rapidly increasing population. 

In the past periodical famines prevented any 
undue increase of population, but with the exten- 
sion of railways and improved transit, the starving 

cople can be readily reached with supplies of rice, 
£0 that aided by thoughtful and energetic adminis- 
tration famines will not prove the terrible scourge 
they did informer times when thousands died in 
certain parts of that vast continent, while in other 


parte there was an abundant plenty. 


In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper Professor Wallace supported the present 
practice of burning cattle manure chiefly on the 
ground ofthe necessity of the case, pointing out 
that until wood or coal was provided by the 
authorities the poor natives were not-to blame. 
For myself I em always inclined to believe that 
local customs are usually the result of sound and 
long established experience, and in the foregoing 
remarks I have ventured to put forth my views in 
eupport of the present custom by way of explana- 
tion rather than of any new principle or theory. 

JOHN HUGHES. 

[There is this qualification. The practice of 
burning cow manure as fuel is defensible because 
there is no wood. But why is there no wood ? 
Because the people keep the all-deyouring animale, 
goats. These beasts are amongst the most formi- 
dable enemies of forestryin India.—Ep. 7, 4.] 
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Tre Mapras AGRiI-Hor?ticuLTURAL SociETy ; 
—The Madras Mail of 14th M-y =-ya:— 

The Committee of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of Madras recently brought to the notice of the 
Madras Government that for a period of 35 years, 
or from 1854 to 1889, seeds to the value of R4,000 
annually were, by order of Government, purchased 
from the Society by regiments serving in this Presi- 
dency, but that since 1889, in accordance with an 
order of Government all indents have been made on 
the Government Botanical Gardens at Ootacamund. 
The result of this has been a serious loss to the 
Society, which was established in 1835 for the pro- 
motion of agriculture and the encouragement of 
improvements in agriculture generally. The Society 
claims to be the only body in the Presidency which 
the Government can consult and seek assistance from 
in introducing new plants or improving those indi- 
genous to the country. Such advice was, it is urged, 
often asked and always cordially given. The Society 
has also for many years supplied seeds to and prizes 
for the products of soldiers’ gardens, and aided the 
Government in the introduction of Mauritius sugar- 
cane, which now grows in all the sugar-growing 
Districts in this Presidency; and it established a 
nursery for raising and distributing species of timber 
trees, foreign or peculiar to other parts of India. 
During the American War the Society tested every 
procurable species of cotton, and furnished much 
valuable information to Government as to the com- 
mercial value of the fibre of each and its suitability 
for the climate of Southern India. The Society has also 
been of great service in the teaching of botany in the 
Government MedicalCollege, the Presidency College and 
the Agricultural Oo lege at Saidapet. Sp cimeus of 
plants are supplied gratuitously for the Lecture Rooms 
of the Professors, and the pupils regularly visit the 
Society’s Garders to receive practical lectures on the 
plants growing there. The Society was the first body 
in India to institute a. scientific inquiry into the 
natural history of coffee borer and to seek te obtain 
fome remedy for its terrible ravages which have caused 
such loss to the planter. Further Dr. Bidie, the then 
Honorary Secretary of the Society, was selected by 
the Madres Government to carry out the enquiry into 
the ravages committed by the insect and suggest a 
remedy therefor. His report was published by the 
Madras Government and Dr. Bidie was thanked for 
the manner in which he had con'ucted the enquiry. 
Considering, therefore, the great and valuable services 
rendered by the Society to the Presidency generally, 
and the fact that without the Government subsidy, 
according to the Committee, the Society cannot exist, 
the Committee requested the Madras Government to 
order thatthe privilege of providing seeds for soldiers’ 
gardens should be again restored to the Society. We 
hear now that Government has declined to sanction 
any alteration in the existing procedure under which 
seeds for soldiers’ gardens are now supplied, as the 
present arrangement was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India after mature consideration, and in view 
to assimilate the practice with that obtaining in Bengal 
and Bombay, 
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FROM THE METROPOLIS. 


22nd April 1892, 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIES OF EAST AFRICA. 


Two Consular Reports recently issued contain 
matter of sonsiderable interest to Ceylon readers— 
planters and merchants. ZanziBar, under new 
auspices and asa free port, probably may become 
the great entropdt of trade for Hast Africa and this 
is the end arrived at by Mr. Portal, who reports 
to Lord Salisbury for 189!, as follows :— 

The total declared value of imports from all parts 
of the world during the whole of last year amounts 
to 158,79,691 rs., or 1,205,6917 10s, whereas the esti- 
mate made in November, based on the return of the 
previous ten months, gave 1,300,000/ as the probable 
figures for the whole year. No stronger argument 
could have been found in support of the contention 
that if Zanzibar is to maintain its pre-eminence it 
should, without loss of time, be declared a free port. 
That principle has now been accepted by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, and the formal declaration will be 
made on February 1. 

To turn to the exports from Yanzibar, A com- 
plete tabular statement is now enclosed showing the 
quantities and value of each class of goods exported, 
and the ports to which they were consigned. Tho 
gross value of the exports during the year amounts 
to 1,384,2337, or about 30,000/ above the average 
shown by the ten months reviewed on November 17. 
The relative values of the different classes of goods_ 
exported is about the same as it was in November. 
Nothing need, therefore, be added to the remarks 
made under this head at that time. 

Finally, although these returns and statistics still 
leave much to be desired as regards both complete- 
ness and accuracy, yet it should be borne in mind 
that this is the first yearly commercial statement 
that has ever been compiled in Zanzibar. The ini- 
tiatory difficulties in the way of establishing an 
orderly system at the custom-house were great: an 
efficient staff had first to be formed and then trained 
to their work; exporters and consignees had to be 
requested and even pressed to make a declaration 
of the natnre and value of their goods—a request 
which was for many months strongly opposed by 
' several firms; and the dhow trade, hitherto quite 
unlicensed, unwatched, and unrestricted, had to be 
brought under at least a partial supervision, though 
this, I may add, is as yet very far from sufficient. 

The subordinate official class and the trading 
public in this country are undergoing a process of 
education which was begun only a few months ago; 
until that education is completed, statistics and re- 
turns may be an approximate estimate, but they cannot 
be a thoroughly correct index of the trade and pros- 
perity of the Sultan’s dominions. 

The peculiarity of tho statistical tables given is 
that very much the ssme products (and quantities) 
are entered as Imports (from Africa) and Exports 
(from Zanzibar to Europe). Itis only necessary to 
notice some of tho chief cxports. Of Cloves, the 
total weight in 189lis given at 13,238,400 }b. in 
94,569 packages of 140 1b. each. Tondon got 16,294 
packages, Now York 22,041, Hamburg 10,669, 
Marseilles 8,910 and so on, ‘The total value is 
put down at 1,134,720. The next biggest ex- 
port is of ‘*C pra” to a value of $302,065 
for 10,572,275 lb. over three fourths of which went 
to Marseilles, 1 10th to Bombay snd 0 packages or 
8,750 b. to Colombo. Next was ‘“ Rubber” exported 


to a value of $224,768, total weight 491,680 
lb,, nolarly all cent to London. Then we have 
“ Hides,”’ valua $185,963; Gum Copal, value 
$156,600 ; Tortoise-shells $89,600; Chillies (to 


London, New York and the European Continent) 
$53,454 ; Gum Arabic $12,180; Cowries $9,708 ; 
Coconuts $2,300 ; Tobacoo $2,340; Rhinoceros 
Horns $19,104; Shark-fins $5,904 ; Wax $8,208; 
Orchella $12,730 ; besides som: Betel-nuts, Opium, 
Colomko-wood, Gum-myrrh and Tiger-skins; be- 
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sides, above all, Ivory Tuske exported last year 


to @ nominal value of $3,584,900. 

On the trade of Mozampiour, the figures are 
not nearly so detailed. All we are told is that 
the total exports cf seven districts equalled 
£288,222, against of imports £709,190. But there 
are interesting remarks in Mr. Churchill’s Report, 
more especially in reference to the Pearl Oyster, 
reefs south of the Zambesi road. I quote ag 
follows :— 

The number of deaths registered during the year 

has been 743, or about 200 to the 1,000 of the whole 
population. The death are entered in the lists as 
haying resulted from the diseases predominating in 
most tropical and malarial districts, though’ the 
percentage of 200 to the 1,000 is excessive for even 
unhealthy regions. 
_ The fever prevalent amongst the Europeans here 
is rarely in itself pernicious, although, ' with pro- 
longed attacks of fever, the system is so prostrated 
that some other disease usually sets in and. causes 
death. There are many reasons given for the great 
unhealthiness of the climate. The principal ones are: 
bad and insufficient food; houses inadequate to. resist 
the sudden atmospheric changes ; the total absence 
of any social enjoyment or entertainment; and the 
impossibility,on account of the sandy nature of’ the 
soil, of taking any legitimate exercise. One depends 
mainly upon tinned provisions for food, and tinned 
food is not invigorating. 

The majority of houses are built of corrugated 
iron and wood, and although such houses’ can be 
built cheaply and quickly they are too hot in. sum- 
mer and too cold in winter, and tend to increase 
unnaturally the climatic pressures one has to bear, 

There haye been 600 emigrants sent from Portugal to 
Louren¢o Marques this year. A few of these emigrants 
obtain employ'ent such as has been formerly given 
to the natives, a largenumber die, and the remainder 
are without work or the desire to obtain any, and 
are consequently a source of expense to the 
authorities. 

' The rates of wages in this district are as fol- 
ows i— i 


Description Amount. 

£8, d. £8. da 

Native and emigrant 
labourers Per day OEMS 6e tO Or aun 0. 
Native masons 600 do 06 0 012 0 
Indian do Any do 012 0 T £86 
Chinese Carpenters... do 015 0 110 0 
European do be do 100 110 0 

Indian painters and 
colourmen ees do 010 0 1 5.0 
Native servants Per month 1 0 0 0 0 


5 

», cooks si do 2100 10 0 

There are no industries in this district. The natives 
in the interior plant small patches of ground around 
their kraals and produee small quantities of cereals 
for their own consumption. The ‘natives who 
live near the towns on the coast, although 
having ground that would produce heavy crops, 
find it more profitable to work for Europeans, 
and buy from them such food as they require. 
With the high rates of wages obtained “they 
are both able to live better in this way than they 
could by cultivating the ground, and to have a surplus 
with which to drink or to buy such luxuries as they 
may desire. 

none the Europeans such energy as has been ex- 
pended has been rather in the direction of expedi- 
tions to the interior, and in discussing political ques- 
tions of boundaries, &c., than in paying attention to 
the nature of the soil, its cultivation, or its possi- 
bilities. 

There exists on the east coast, south of the 
Zambesi River, reefs of pearl oysters, of which the 
most important is situated to the south of Chiloane, 
in the Bazaruto Archipelago. The greater portion of 
the reef is within enclosed waters, and, as it has 
never been regularly worked, the pearls which could 
y¢ found there must be considerable dimensions, The 

atives in the locality of the pearl reefs occasionally 


nd black pearls of great beauty, but their yalue js 
a 


i—} 
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paar destroyed in consequence of the method 
employed in extracting them from the shell. This 
method consists in placing the oyster in the fire. 

A syndicate is being formed in Lisbon at the pre- 
sent time for the development of these fisheries. 

Inthe month of August of this year the first fully 
granted Mining concession for mining of any descrip- 
tion in this district was given to a Portuguese syndi- 
cate for the development of diamond mines situated 
about 37 miles from this city, near the railroad. 

Other mining concessions for the development of coal, 
gold and precious stones have beenapplied for, but 
have not yet been granted. 

Valuable coal deposits ‘are said to exist in this 
district in large quantities. As, however, according 
to law a mining shaft cannot be sunk more than 6 
feet before a concession is fully granted to work the 
mine, the samples of coal produced have been taken 
from the surface, and the real quality of the coal in 
the mines themselves has not yet been ascertained. 

The same public works which were in hand last 
year are in hand this year. Those that were in 
contemplation have not yet been begun. All public 
works came to a standstill over six months ago, 
when such funds as were available were used for 
expeditionary purposes. 

The Netherlands Railway Company, which is con- 
necting this port with the trade centres of the 
Transvaal, is completing its line to within a few 
miles of Barberton. 

A survey is being made with the idea of construct- 
ing a railway from Komati Poort, at the frontier of 
this district, to the Salati River goldfields, and thence 
to Mashonaland. The proposed route would be 
three times the distance to Mashonaland that the 
proposed Beira route would be, but it is held 
that the advantages obtained in opening up the 
Salati goldfields on the way would more than 
equal the disadvantages of the more lengthened 
route. A large tract of valuable farming 
and grazing country would also be reached by a 
Salati River railway and homes could be estab- 
lished for thousands ina country practically, health] 
and capable of producing payable crops of all Sout 
African produce. The proposed route, however, also runs 
through a country full of rivers, and is so hilly in 
places as to be almost impassable. The cost of build- 
ing a railway in such a country leads one to imagine 
that it will not be attempted. 

A company isaboutto be formed in this city for run- 
ning tramears for passengers and freight from the 
principal thoroughfares in town to the residential quar- 
ters on the hills surrounding the bay. The tramcars 
are to be propelled by steam. The company is to have 
the monopoly of all public delivering, and the financial 
success of the enterprise is in this way partly secured. 

During this year a chamber of commerce has been 
formed by the merchants, with the idea of obtaining 
certain privileges in trade which do not at present 
exist. ‘The chamber, however, seems to be a political 
as well as a commercial association, and it is a ques- 
tion whether any material advantages will be obtained 
by the department. 

It has been decided by the Portuguese Government to 
open up the country south of the Zambesi River by 


means of chartered companies. One of these com-, 


anies, the Portuguese Hast Africa Company, has a 
block ofterritory bounded on the north by the river. 
On the south the influence willextend tothe Limpopo 
River, and on the east to the ocean, the islands near 
the shore coming within its jurisdiction. The 
company is compelled to construct a railway, 
connecting either the Transvaal Railway or 
the Matabele country with the Limpopo River at 
the point where it ceases to be navigable (adistance 
of about 70 milesfrom its mouth); or with the port 
of Inhambane; or with any railway sygtem north of 
the Sabi River, according toa future agreement to 
be made between the Government and the company. 
It is also authorised to grant sub-concessions, with 
the approval of the Government, for pearl, coral, and 
amber fishing. 

Other companies are to be formed for the develop- 
ment of the remaining territory south of the Zambesi, 
andit is hoped in this way to open up the country 


both rapidly and thoroughly by introducing industries 
which, without doubt, could be followed to advantage 
in most of the luxuriant valleys that extend along the 
coast afew miles inland. 


CEYLON TEA IN AMERIOA. 


Further information respecting Mr. Exwoop May’s 
mission to England on the present occasion does 
not prove very encouraging in respect of the 
prospects of the Ceylon-American Tea Company. 
No one can cay in view of all that Mr. May bas 
done in securing attention to Ceylon teas on the 
part of public men and the prees—and specially 
by large adveitising contracts—that he has not 
worked well, and entirely without fee or reward, 
for Ceylon tea. Hehas done co, as he says, be- 
cause he has believed and still believes in the 
product as a thoroughly good article which his 
countrymen do well to consume in place of the 
inferior, and in many cases adulterated, trashy 
China and Japan teas. But to change the taste 
of a people like the Americans £0 completely won 
over for many years to a liking for the green 
‘faced ’’ teas is not an easy matter, as Mr, May 
has found to his cost ; and yet he is quite certain 
that the lines on which he has preceeded are the 
right ones—that he has been laying a good founda- 
tion on which to build; and that if the procees 
can only be persevered in, the building clowly, 
but surely proceeded witb,—success is certain in 
the end. But meantime, asI have already stated, 
the ‘‘sinews of war’’ seem wellnigh exhausted. 
The trade of the Company so far has not been 
self-supporting—fer from it. Messrs. Watson & 
Farr—to whom the greatest credit is due and the 
special thanks of every Ceylon tea planters—are out 
cf pocket, if report speak true, to the tune of 
£3,000 to £4,000 sterling, and naturally, they do 
not care ss men of business, rathcr than of 
speculation, to advance further unless simultaneous 
support can be got from those more immediately 
interested. So with Mr. May himself, any further 
effort beyond the Atlantic for this Company depends 
on co-operation in England or Ceylon or both. 
Already the rumour is that the store of the 
Company ir New York which Mr. Pineo 
mapaged, and for which a heavy rent was paid, 
may have to be, or has alceady been, closed ; and 
Mr. May mekes no secret that unless his mission is 
crowned with come degree of success he will ss 
an honourable man have to throw up the advertising 
contracts and gencrally to suspend operstions—in 
other words the Comyaty must collapse. This 
would be an especially unfortunate circumstance 
on the eve of the Chicago Exposition ; and no one 
seems to recognize that fect more clearly than the 
Commissioner, Mr. Grinlinton. He has also 
personally not the least pecuniary interest in the 
Company, of the Ceylon shareholders. One question 
may be whether the Company should not be in 
some way identified with the Ceylon Tea Court in 
the Exhibition. Probably as regards this point, as 
well as in respect of the financial requiremente, 
the couvsel of Sir Arthur Birch may be sought; 
and no one bas manifested a greater interest in 
the future expansion of the consumption of Ceylon 
tea in America, than our former Licut.-Governor 
and Colonial Secretsry. 

Mr. Grintinton, who continues very busy, is likely 
to ‘ake bis passage by tie S. S, “City of New 
York,” the fast boat in which be returned from 
America in 1890. Leaving Liverpovl by it on 4th 
May he should be at Chicago by the 17th—in good 
time for the purposein view. He has been seeing 
the American Minister, and leading American 
citizens in London and getting introductions to 
leaders in the tea import trade in New York, &o. 
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GERMAN v. ENGLISH MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND 
THE OPENING IN INDIA. 


My attention has been called by Mr. T. Christy | 


to an article which has appeared in a German 
Pharmaceutical Journal written in a depreciatory 
and unfair tone towards English chemists. T send 
you the } 

me for publication, and apart from the replies 
and criticism which will no doubt be provoked in 
India as well as Ceylon, I would only mention the 
oase of Messrs. Kemp & Co. of Bombay, who manu- 
facture a large number of Indian preparations on 
the spot, and who even supply home wholesale 
drug houses with prepartions made from the fresh 
products of India. Altogether Mr. Hellinz dererves a 
good rap over the knuckler, and it may be a 


all. The paper is as follows :— 


A CHAT ABOUT INDIA. 
By H. Heuwine, Lonpon. 


of Berlin, 4th Noy. 1892. 


far back as its history can be followed, new and 
wonderful things are heard of from time to time. 


rings its influence to bear upon the whole commerce 
the influence exerted by 


of drugs; take for example 
k. But the country is of far 


Fast India cinchona bar 
eater interest to the German apothecary, 
British India German influence has recently made 


itself conspicuous in a considerable manner. A few | 


words therefore with regard to the conditions of 
commerce and the position especially of the drug 
commerce, may be not without interest, all the more 


so, as I have obtained the information (as far as the | 


conditions of commerce are concerned) from authentic 


sources; and I cannot do otherwise than express my | 


thanks to Messrs. Collingwood and Schlesinger. Mr. 
Collingwood only lately returned from lengthy travels 


Mr. Schlesinger has hadan experience of many years 
in the drug trade, and both occupy themselves with 
the introduction of rare and new drugs. Starting 
from the fact that British India has a population of 


between 200 to 300 millions ; this sufficiently proves | 


of what importance such a country must be to com- 
merce. 

Until a few years back its trade layin the hands 
of Englishmen and natives. Englishmen imported 
and exported, whereas the native has exported and 
found a sale for their produce in India. These con- 
ditions have gone through a mighty change of late 
and it is chiefly German firms that have the import 
trade toa great extent in their hands, competition 
arng English goods more and more out of the 

eld. 

The reasons for this are plain. 
used to high profits in India since ages back, and 
they had hardly any occasion to deviate from this, 
as the wants of India were completely monopolised 
by England directly or indirectly, for there is no 
doubt that since a considerable time many Continental 
goods were brought to India through English houses. 
The ever-increasing competition together with the 
interest for colonial trade, has caused the German 
houses to take foreign commerce more and more into 
consideration, and what formerly seldom occurred 
and was hardly noticed by Englishmen has now be- 
come an unalterable fact viz, the successful appearance 
of German houses of commerce in India. ‘The chief 
reason for this success of German industry is to be 
found in cheap prices, which of course outweigh every- 
thing else from a native’s point of view. Toa native 
the chief condition is cheapness, once more cheap- 
ness and again cheapness. Duality does not come into 


The English are 


translation which has been supplied to | without attending to 


The only thing made by everybo 


for in | 


| as thorough merchants. 


consideration at all, they will buy small quantities of 
cheap things today and when used up will buy again 
without considering whether a dearer article might 
not have lasted longer. Moreover a German adapts 
himself more to the demand of the public and sup- 
plies to the native traders things made according 
to their wishes. He is not like the English who 
manufacture their goods as they think best, 
any of the wishes of the 
buyers. This is also especially the case with phar- 
maceutical and medicinal utensils such as surgical in- 


} struments, thermometers, glassware, etc., which are 


often Fuppied by Germans at a quarter of the price 
at which English houses offer them. A large field is 


| open in British India for Germans, all the more so if 


they can settle down in the country with capital. 


| Chemical industry in India and the manufacture of 
| pharmaceutical preparations do not exist. 
| is imported into the country instead of being produce 


question whether be has ever been in the Kast at l Gaithercountry itealt. 


Eyerythin 


The alcohol industry is as good as non-existing. 
y is artificial mineral 
water, and as this represents about the highest step 


; i | of chemical industry there, it indicates how very 
Which appeared in the Pharmaceutischer Zeitung } 


backward manufacturing is in India. There is an 


, | Opportunity for many a German chemist and druggist 
(Translated by a London friend for the “Ceylon Observer.) | 


A great dealhas been written about India ; and as | 


or manufacturer to work out new enterprises in the 
country and draw out the profits. When we consider 
that the native medical man and apothecary having 


| only the crude products is obliged to take his supplies 

To a chemist and druggist, India is a land of | 
especial interest, not only because products of the | 
country have been used as medicines since the oldest | 
times, but because the drug export even up to the | 
present day continually offers something new and | 


of all other preparations such as tinctures, extracts, 
chemicals, etc. from Europe, there remains no doubt 
that a golden future is beckoning many ‘as hardly 
anything in the way of galenical preparations is made 
by the wholesale or Reeaee druggists of India 
themselves. It is a fact that many an Indian drug 
must travel first to Europe to be made into a tincture 
and as such be taken back to India again. This 
“keeping back” of industry is in strong contrast with 
the rising of other countries, for instance Japan 
which makes an Iodide of Potassium superior in 
urity to the English and equal to the best German 
rands. As regards the buyers of imported goods it 
is astonishing that for the greater part they consist 
of native agents who sell their goods in poor looking 
booths in the bazaars and buy and sell in wholesale 
or retail quantities. Many of these people are rich 
and have enormous businesses; most of the goods are 


| transmitted to their clients direct. 
in India and is well up in the drug trade, whereas | 


Among the native merchants in Bombay and its 
neighbourhood the Parsee or emigrant followers of 
Zoroaster take the first place as far as mercantile 
efficiency is concerned and are on a par with the 
Europeans. Itis said that three Chinese are neces- 
sary to equal one Parsee, andthe Chinese are known 
In the bazaars everything 
is classified according to the different guilds; that is, 
we find the different branches of business together 
and the poison shops form a street for themselves. 
The business with every stranger is toa great extent 
simplified by the obliging manner in which he is 
received in the bazaars by the Parsees who with the 
other merchants for the most part speak English. 
A few more words about the Parsees with whom the 
Europeans have chiefly to do; they are merchants 
ona large scale and have a liking for home life; con- 
trary to Europeans they acquire landed property, fine 
country houses of European style, and fine horses. 

These are habits which hardly agree with many of 
their customs, as for instance the giving up of their 
dead tothe vultures for food. In Calcutta and the 
surrounding districts the chief merchants are the 
Baboos who are said to be inferior to the Parsees. 
With regard to the quality of the chemicals intro- 
duced in almost all cases the requirements of the 
British Pharmacopoia are sufficient, although I know 
of cases where the Indian authorities put even higher 
requirements for instance that cocaine should stand 
McLagin’s test. An Indian Pharmacopaia is in ex- 
istence, but chiefly for the sake of Indian drugs used 
by the native doctors. 

Native gentlemen continue to come in large num- 
bers to England to study medicine where they pass 
the examinations and then of course prescribe quite 
in the English style. On looking at Dymock’s “ Veges 
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table Materia Medica of Western India” and the 
“Pharmacographica Indica” now appearing, one notices 
that a large mass of drugs playing an important part 
in India medicine have not been examined, even as 
to theix, chemical and physiological action and_ it 
almost seems as if of late years in England the 
general interest is turned more to the examinations 
of synthetic chemical products quite neglecting the 
vegetable drugs. 

This is allthe more to be regretted as one can at 
least get authentic plants from India as the. number 
of botanical, gardens and agricultural institutes do 
everything to find use and demand for the raw pro- 
ducts of the country for the benefit of it. 

It would be a great pleasure to me if these lines 
were to. excite the German chemical industry and 
drug commerce, on to further enterprises in India 
and in the English colonies in general. There is no 
doubt, but that in these countries a wide future lies 
open to Germans of this profession. 


ee 
SOUTH WYNAAD NOTES. 


4th May 1892. 

Duiiog the last month we have bad a raivfall 
measturing 8 inches 55 cents, which for April is eome- 
what uousuel. This was ushered in by sharp cyclonic 
storms, which drifted off into an excelent imitation 
of the monsoon—dull grey skies and a continual drop- 
png ofsoft rain. The storms were sufficiently strong 
to bring gown no end of trees, which blcecked our 
roads in a most inconvenient manner. The worst of 
it was, that in some ca-eathe heavy rain fel! upon 
the open blossom. This is a gs nsation which 
no one but a coffee planter can duly appreciate. 
To saunter round in the evening and gaze hope- 
fully at the sheets of snowy blossom, to sp ak, en. 
couragingly to the bees which hum merrily round, 
intoxicated by the we:Jth of sweetness spread. out 
for them, to-eat your dinner in happy consciousness 
that the crop would pay for it, tolay your head d»wn 
peacefully on your pillow rejoicing in the thought that 
“the blossom is safe, and then,” . crash, down 
comes the rain—bang, down go the charco | trees upon 
the finest bushes! ‘The thunder rolls, the lightning 
flashes, and you jie on your back doggedly staring 
at the ceiling and saying to yourself, ‘‘ What a 
glorious, happy, innocent Arcadian sort of life is that 
of the free and independent pla:ter!’’ However, we may 
hope that it was.only bere and there that the blossom 
was thus caught. But here, you see, comes in one of 
the advantages of Liberian. The flower opens, sete, 
and falls within a few houre, and storms affect it 
not Qh! how I longed for some of the detractors of 
my favourite product, to take a walk round my es- 
cial p'ot, the morning it was ‘out.’ It was simply 
a magnificent sight and every passing wayfarer 
pansed to admire and cxclaim at the glor ous 
show of big waxen blossoms. As for the\bees, they 
became absolutely delirious over it, such a bnz- 


zing end fusing, such a turning up of their 
poses at the Arabica, which t!ooked so in- 
significant besides its towering breth ei. I think 
the most rabid abuser of Liberian, after a sight 


of that field, however much he may have come to 
scoff, would have returved to plant Liberian. 

I have not yet met anyone in this n ighbourhocd 
who teems especislly jubilant on the subject of crop. 
Of course, we have different ways of «xprersiny 
ourselves. Our cptimisis say -—‘‘ Hverything is 
splendid, though of course, we cannot exp»ct such 
a magnificent crop as last year, two seasons ru: ing |’ 
Our pessimists sigh heavily and murmur Jchabod, aud 
point at estates abandoved now, and moe to ce 
abandoned; moderate folks like myrelf steer » happy 
medium, or to try to, mindful of the stone-throwing 
procivilities of tome other people. I douw’t think 
there ig any immediate prospect of Wynaad turo- 
ing ouc many millionaires in this year of frase, 
1892. But possibly if the 1upeo keeps toits presen: 
delighfully depreciated state, we way be able to 
cover expenses. On seversl estates the crop har 
promised very fairly well, whilst on others,—romou 


says,—but there, let us talk of “sealing-wax ard 
kings,” rather than dwell upon uacheerful subjects. 

The long drought has been a splendid check upon 
leaf disease, but we rather dread the eubsequent 
effect of all these late rains, I hear groavings over 
borer, but as far as I can gather, this plague is 
not general, its fancy being apparently for erpecially 
situated estates. You know the impenetrable silence 
of everything before a big storm? How at last you 
almost strain your ears to catch the rustle of a 
leaf, or the twitter of a bird? Well that is ex- 
actly how it is with your South Wynaad 
“special” #s regards news of “tesa.” A month 
or two avo IT dreamed of long telling paragraphs 
for tha Madras Times. The air was full f rumours, 
and I had no end «cf enchanting ‘strictly confi- 
dentials” whispered int» my delighted ears. When 
my neighbours talked of this and that possibi ity, 
I chuckled to mvself, and ~thought about certein 
estates, and what I k:ew was going to be done 
with them erd so on. I even meutaily planned an 
“interview,” with the manager of our ‘ Central 
Factory,” and how { would describe him as such a 
splendid genial fellow, and all that, and tell you all 
about the machinery and the penetrating, intoxicating 
ofour of the het tea and sco on Now, TI f:¢l run down 
to the low st “epths of humiliaticn, for hire is May, 
and oh! Mr Editor, be mercilul for hke the rustic 
lover “TI bh’aint got nuthin’? to say.” Abso utely noe 
thing further is heard at present on the tea subject, 
and. certainly nothing practical in the way of planting 
is likily to occur this year. It isa terribe pity that 
so much splendid possibilities shoald be thus ruth- 
lessly wasted. However, to revert tomy forme: simile, 
perhaps it may be only the silence hetcre the storm, 
and I may yet gladly record jubil e days for pcor old 
Wvyonaad. 

The Woodlands Estate, I note, has passed hsnda 
since I las wrote and become the property «f a 
“nerfick stranger.” The maragemenct, however, remeins 
the same,—WMadras Times, May 10th. 


oe 
THE. INDIAN COTTON CROP OF 1891-92. 


The final Memorandum on the Indian cotton crop 
of 1891-92, which we have just received, shows that 
throughout the reporting Proyinces the season was 
exceptionally unfavourable to the crop and that both 
area and outturn have in consequence fallen off 
largely. The Punjab crop is estimated at 41 per 
cent. less in area and 36 per cent. less in outturn 
than.in 1890-91, itself an unfavourable year, and is 
stated to be. the lowest crop on. record. In the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh the deficiency 
is 23:;per.cent. in area and 42.per cent, in outturn, and 
in Madras it:is21 aud 30 per cent., respectively. In 
the: remaining Provinces the influence of the adverse 
‘season on the area returns is less marked The fall- 
ing off in production due to the diminished area is 
aggravated by the lower yield,per.acre, which is dis- 
closedsin the estimates of ontturn, which in Bombay 


is put at 36, in the Central Provinces at 
35, and in Berar at 15 per cent. less than 
last year's. The general result for the seven 
reporting Provinces is that the area stands 
at a little over 11 million acres against 
13 million acres in the previous year and an 


average acreage of oyer 12 millions. The forecast 
of production is 1,380,000 bales of 400]b. each against 
2,031,000 in 1890-91, and an average of 2,185,000. 
Taking the ayerage value of a bale at R100, the 
money equiyalent of the deficiency on the crop of 
1891-92, as compared with the normal, is, roughly, 
112 millions of rupees, or about 74 per cent of the 
ayerage annual exports of cotton to foreign countries, 
and.over 33 per cent of its estimated average pro- 
duction. 

Sir Edward Buck remarks that the export trade 
in Indian cotton is not progressive and fluctuates 
largely; so also does the outturn, the cotton plant 
being very susceptible to the influence of unfayour- 
able seasons and the attacks of insects. But al- 
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though complaints of adulteration have been some 
what loud and frequent of late years, the trade 
returns afford no evidence of any matked decline 
in either demand or supely Indeed, taking into 
consideration the annually increasing consump- 
tion of Indian mills, there is, he says, good reason 
to conclude that the total production of raw cotton 
has, on the whole, increased rather than diminished. 
What las taken place is a diversion of the Indian 
exports from the markets of the United Kingdom to 
those of other European countries, among which 
Italy, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and France are 
the principal customers. As the year for which trade 
returns are compiled ends on the, 31st March, the 
full effect of the present unfavourable harvest will 
not, Sir Edward Buck writes, be apparent till 1892- 
93, the traffic returns of which may be expected to 
show alarge falling-off. The exports by sea to foreign 
countries during 1891-92 will also in all probability 
be much less satisfactory than those of the preced- 
ing year, as the harvest of 1890-91 was unfavourable, 
though not nearly to the same extent as the present 
one. The total foreign exports registered during the 
first ten months of 1891-92 (ending 31st January 
1892) amounted to 931,280 bales, against 1,207,360 and 
1,238,160 in the corresponding periods of 1889-90 and 
1890-91.—Madras Mail. 


Aa 


Tea m CxHInA—The reports from China 
régatding tea continue to be more and more gloomy. 
The Foochow Echo of ¥3rd April has the following: — 

From a native source we learn that four Chinese 
millionaires (?) of Hinghua have conceived the idea 
of substituting cotton for tea in several districts, and 
their agents are now busy sounding? the country- 
people as to whether they will co-operate with them. 
Our informant states that the scheme is well thought 
of generally, if only the Government will assist the 
project (as before) instead of obstructing it of which 
there seems to be some dread. News of the great 
falling off in advances to the teamen this season 
seems to have reached the tea districts apace, since 
we are already assured that growers, instead of 
allowing all their first pickings to lie at the mercy 
of the few who may be in a position to buy it on 


the spot, intend sending large quantities of it down 


to the Foochow dealers to sell to the local packers. 
As it is generally understood that the sooner tea 
is cured and packed after picking the better, foreign 
tea buyers will not learn of this new departure with 
much satisfaction. Nor will the up-country buyers be 
best pleased if this move is carried out to the extent 
talked of; they had planned to corner the growers, 
but, if we may use a sporting expression, the vrowers 
are going to hedge. Between the two factions, 
foreigners may be the gainers in the end as far as 
price is concerned. Yet another large Chinese Bank 
has now been started over the bridge, making four 
new ones since the commencement of the new year. 
Considering the admitted unsoundness of business 
all round, we learn of this with some _ surprise. 
The capital of this new bank is said to be consider- 
able, and they will have to use it though in what 
way isnot very clear. That they will have applica- 
tions for loans from disappointed teamen is certain, 
but they must have more faith in the future of tea 
ifthey accept such men as customers, when the older 
banks, well acquainted with the business, decline to 
loan money to them. Of course there are several 
other articles of merchandise dealt in at the port on 
aw very large scale, but the trade is in an unsound 
state, and as the bankers have been sufferers with the 
traders themselves, it is astonishing to hear of so many 
new banks starting, 

We also read :— 

A correspondent at Hankow, writing to the NV -C. 
Daily News on the 26th ult., says:—' Torrential raina 
here: bad lock out for the tea, as this is just the piok- 
ing time. Rain at the pickng season means “* tar’ 
and too old Jeaf, while if this season’s crop should 
turn out a bad one, it will put the finish on Ohina tea.’ 
According to reports in t!@ native papers, this year’s 
tea crop is going to be both bad and small, a fact which 


is attributed to the bad weather, end in consequence of 
this the price of the first leaf has risen already. 
The Shenpao’s Wenchow correspondent describes the 
yild of teathis year, in the Pingyung district, a8 being 
very bad. Owing to the unusual cold aud incessant 
raion the teaplants bave been much estuated and the 
crop this season is eatimat-d tobe only half of what 
was produced Inst year. Tex merchants who bave 
gone into the mcun‘ains to purchase tev are paying 
high prices. For the best quality they ara giving 50 
dellars per picul and for an inferior kind 30 dollars per 
pgicul is charged. 


CorFEE IN JAMaIcA.—Sir Nicholas Laws, it 
is said, was the first pyreon who planted coffee 
in Jamaica, but dying three years afterwards he 
did not see the cultivation make any consider- 
able progress. In 1732 several planters and mer- 
chants subscribed £220,108 as a fund for defraying 
the charges of soliciting an act of Parliament for 
lowering the inland duty upon the importation 
of coffee from Jamaica into Great Britain, which 
at that time was £10 per cwt. That year the 
duty was reduced from 23 to 18d per pound pro- 
ducing a revenue of £10000 per annum. In 1752 
the export from Jamaica was 500 cwt, in 1755 
it wae, 4,000 owt, in 1891 it was over 75,000 owt. 
Madras limes. 


(cramer 


CNYLON EXPORTS AND LISTRIBUTION, 1892 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From S. Figgis & Co.'s Fortnightly Price Current. London, May 5th, 1892.) 
| EAST INDIL4 Gontinued 
EAST INDIA. QUALITY QUOTATIONS |East Coast Africa, Mala- QUALITY, QUOTATIONS 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras bar and Madras Coast, 
Coast and Zanzibar. Bengal. 


ALOES, Socotrine .. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic 
BARK,OINCHONA Crown 


Red... 


BEES’ WAX, E.I., White 
Yellow ... 
Mauritius & Madagascar... 
CARDAMOMS— 
Allepee 
Mangalore 
Malabar a0 00 
Ceylon. Malabar sort} 


Alleppee and 
Mysore sort 


Long wild Ceylon... 


OR OIL, ists 
CAST’ ’ eae 


3rds 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar 


CINNAMON, Ists 


2nds 
3ris 
4ths 
Chips 

CLOVES, Zanzibar 
and Pemba. 

3 STEMS 

COCULUS INDICUS 

COFFEE 


COLOMBO ROOT... 


CROTON SEEDS, sifted... 
CUICH  .. iw. 
DRAGUNS BLOOD, Zan. 
GALLS, Bussorah& Turkey 


vee coe 


GINGER, Cochin, Cut 


Rough... 


Bengal, Rough 
GUM AMMONILACUM ... 


..|Fair to fine clipped 


.|Fair to fine dry 


.|Small and medium 


..{Good aud fine dry liver... 


Common and good 
Renewed ... 00 : 
Medium to fine Quill ... 
Spoke shavings 

Branch . 


Renewed ... eee cos 
good Quill... 


Medium to 
Spoke shavings ... 
Branch 

Twig 5 
Good to fi 


eee eee 


ne 


” ” 
Fair to fine 


see 


Bold, bright, fairto fine... 


.jmid. Plantation Ceylon 
.../Low Middling 
..(Good to fine bright souud 
- |178 a 22s 61 


a9 ” 


Ordinary & midd.ing 
Fair to fine fresh a6o 
Ordinary to good drop .., 
Fuir to fine dark blue ... 
Good white and green ... 
Good to fine bold 

Smalland medium 
Fair to tine bold 


Fair to good 
Blocky to nne clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts, 


ANIMI, washed ... 


scraped... 
ARABIC E,I. & Aden .. 


Ghatti ... 


Amrad cha. 


Madras 
ASSAFCSTIDA 


KINO r . 

MYRRH, picked 
Aden sorts 

OLIBANUM, drop... 


pickings.. 
LINDIARUBBER 


East African Ports, Zavzi- White sot.ish ditto 


Part yellow & mixed d». 


£4 a £6 
40s a £5 10s 


{3d -a 8d 


4d a7d 


«(2d a 4d 
{Lia 21 


2d a 7d 
4d a 6d 


. 2d a 3d 


Ida 2d 


«lld a 14d 


£1 a £8 10s 


+ /£6 a £7 
-|£5 158 a £6128 6d 


.{Qvod to fine piump, cliped|2s a 4 6d 
Fairtog odbold bleached /25 8d a 3s 3d 
oe », medium ,, /|ls 4d a 2s 2d 
An x, Smatl Is + 1s 6a 
Small tobold brown ...|ls a 1s 6d 
Fair to fine bold --|23 a 33 8d 
99 »» medium «(ly 4d a Q3 
AD », small «|l0ials 3d 
Common to good sef5d a 23 2d 
WihitelN sutirn  =..|ddla,dtd 
Fair and good pale (28d a 224 
Brown and brownish ...|2$. a 28d 
..|Fair to fine brignt » |598 a 603 
Ord’y. and middling ..|45s a 403 
Ord’y. to fine pale quill.../64d als 5d 
” ey ” ? .|6d_a 1s 
” ” ” ” 53d a 104 
” 9 ” ” dd a 92 
Fair to fine plant 2kd a Td 
Fair to tive bright (22 a 340 
Common dull and mixe |oid a 231 
Common to good gla gd 
.|Fair sifted... llga 1's 6d 


993 a 1023 
94s a@ 938 
258 a 333 


15s a 20s 


-.|243 a 348 


50s a 903 
70s a 808 
60s a 6538 


-|-03 a 903 

«/57s 6d a 703 
-|4es 
-|3583 a 403 


a 5)s 


30a 353 


..(30s a 70s 


£11 a £11 103 
£10 a £10 10s 


Bean & Pea size ditto ...|£5 a £7 10s 
Amber and red bold ...|£8 10s a £9 10s 
Medium & bold sorts ...|£6 10s a £10 
Good to fine pale frosted 
sifted nae «-/558 a 803 
Sorts, dull red to fair .../353 a 5g - 
Good to nue pale selecteud|403 a 503 
Sorts middling to good...|25s a 333 
Good and tine pale .,,|65s a 8us 
Reddish to pale brown .,./253 a 50s 
Dark to fine pale «.}153 a 508 
..|Fair to fine pinky block | 
and drop oon .. 503 & 1403 
Ordinary stony to midling 15s a 45s 
.| Fair to fine bright . 708 a 723 Gd 
Fair to line pale sae BOA 7, 
Middling to good 703 a 803 
Fair to fine white 358 a 60s 
Reddish to middling ,,, 225 6d a 328 6d 
.|Middling togood pale ,.,/12s a 183 
siftings ...|Slightly foul Lo fine «(10s a 15s 
...jRed hard clean ball . {ls lld a 23 8d 
(le 7d ais ild 
Unripe root . (L0d a lg 4d 


bar and Mozamiuique Voast 


Assam, 


Rangoon sep 
Madagascar, Tamatave, 

Majuvga and Novsibe 
ISINGLAS> oF 


sH MAWS . 
Bh Bladder Pipe... 


Purse 
Kurrachee Leat 


.|Fair to good clean 


} Tongue. { 


Liver aes N00 on9 
Sausage, fairtofineonsticus 
Good to fine nes 
Common foul & middling 
Goodto fine pinky & white 
Fair to good black 
zoo to fine pale 
ark to fair 

Ciean tiin to fine bold... 
Dark mixed to fine pale 


oe! 


oe 


is 4d als 10d 
ls 81a1s 1lld 
|Is 6Gda 23 2d 
9d a 1s 5d 

is 8d als 10d 


(ls 10d a 23 2d 


Is6dals 94 
25a 29 6d 

ls a ls 104 
igs 6d a 33 
8d a 1s 4d 


(Common to good pale ,,,/16 69 a 28 8d 


INDIGO, Bengal 
Kurpah 


see eee 


Madras (Dry Leaf) 


IVORY--Elephants’ Teeth- 
65 lb. & upwards 


..|Soft sound 


..|Middling to fine violet ../ig 2d a 58 2d 


Ordinary to middling ...|3a4da ds 
Fair to good reddish violt/3s 2d a 33 6d 
Ordinary and middling...}2s 4da 3s 
Middling to good -.. {28 8d a 3s 
Low to ordinary «(ls 10d a 28 6d 


£70 a £76 103 


over 30 & under 60 lb. Dy £55 a £71 
40 a 100 lb. ..| Hard % a £4) a £58 10d 
Scrivelloes «-.| Soft a ” £30a £48 103 
ya en ey So capsichwal 5 9 £19 10da£26 10d 
Billiard Ball Pieces 2}a 341n|Sound soft a0 «-.|£83a £100 
Bagatelle Points ...|Sli. def.to fine sound soft|£70 a £80 
Cut Points for Balls |Shaky to fine solid sd. sft/£60 a £74 10d 
Mixed Points & Tips...|Defective, parthard ...|/£40 a £51 
Cut Hollows ...|Lhiu t) thick to sound, 
soft nae + |£82 a £55 
Set Horse Teeth— 
% a 14 lb. Straight crked part close|ig 34a 481d 
MYRABKOLANES, Bombay|Bhimlies L, good & fine 
pale|9s3d a 103 6d 
», LI, tair pickings|ésa 7s 3d 
JubbleporeI, good & fine 
pale |8s 6d a 9s 
a8 II, fair re- 
joctions 63a 78 6 
Vingorlas, good and fine|ss a 98d 6d 
Madras, Upper Godavery|Good to fine picked 9s 3d a 10s 3d 
Bp A ...|Common to middling ...|7s 34 a 8s 
Coast 00 soo] HAIN, ee es ..|38 3d a 9s 
Piekings _,,.|Burnt and defective .,./5s 9d a 689d 
MACE, Bombay ..,|Dark to good bold pale..,/{s L0da 3s 
W’dcom. darkto tine bold|6d a 1s 
NUIMEGS, aE ../65’3 a 81’s aaa ...|28 9d a 33 4d 
90’s a 125’3_ a... ../28 1d a 2s 8d 
NUX Cochin, Madras { Fair to ine bold fresh|9s a 103 6d 
VOMICA and Bo.bay| | Small ordiuary and fair|63 a 8s 6d 
JIL, CINNAMON ...|Hair to fine heavy . (ls a 2s 6d 
CITRONELLE ..| Bright & good flavour . [$d afd 
LEMONGRASS alae BPP a Sheen a a tad 
Cey 01 ..|Mid. to fine, not wood, |2Us a 253 
ORV EED Daneivan .../Picked clean flat leaf .../10s a 20s 
Mozambique} 5, wily : +. {208 & 358 
PEPPER— 


Malabar, Black sifted ... 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry, White 
PLUMBAGO, Lump 


Chips 
Dust tee 


RED WOOD see + 
SAFFLOWER, Bengal 


SALTPETKE, Bengal . 
SANDAL WOOD, Logs 
Chips.. 


3APAN WOOD 
SEEDLAC as 
SENNA, Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS, M.-o’-P. 


large 2 te 
Medium part stout 
chicken part stout 
oyster part thin 
Mussel 


Lingah Ceylon ... 
CTAMARINDS 


TORTOISESH ELL 
Zanzibar and Bomba: 
PUR MERLU, Bengal 


finger g 
Madras .,,|Fin. fair to fine boldbrgt 233 a 263 
” ..|Mixed middling... ... 163 a 23s 6d 
” .../Bulbs ve ane 103 & 128 
Cochin ..|Finger ... ae (183 a 143 
VANILLOES, : 
Bourbon, Ists ...|Fine, cryst?ed 5 to 9 in, 83 a 183 


Quds... 
brdg... 


Mauritius, 
Seychelles, 


Madagascar, 


“|Fair to fine bright bolu|I5s a 25s 
../Sli’tly foul tu fine bright|9s a 128 


.|fair and fine bold 


,.|Ordinary to good ...,168 6d a 17s 

.|Fair to fine flayour ...|£35 a £60 
Inferior to fine [£9 a £30 

.|Lean to good bold (£4 a £7 


..(dood to fine bold green.,,/8d a Is 


..(Osdinar to good 


9” 
bold sorts 
small and mvdium sorts 3ls a 43s 
‘fhin and goud s‘out sorts 63 a 12s 
_. |Mad. totineblacknotstony 103 a 128 
Stony and inferior 
Serts good mo tle, heavy 228 a 23s 
Pickings thin toheavy 9s 6da 163 
Leanish to nne plump 


Foxy & redd sh 5 to 8 in, 63 @ 12s 
Lean & dry to mid, un- 


4ths,.,,Low, foxy, inferior and’ 


Fair to bold heavy... 
good 3d a 34d 


” ty tee 


nomjls a 1s 1d 
Middling to good small...jlis a 14s 


Ordinary to fine bright.../4s 6d a 83 
£3 a £3 10s 
Goodtofinepinkynominal|603 a 80s 
Ordinary to fair +. /4U8 a 553 
Inferior and pickings .../2Us a 30s 


Ordinary to fine bright/50s a 80s 


Medium to bold green...j6d_ a 7d 
Small and medium green|23d a 4d 
Common dark and smalijld a 2d 

iid a 2d 
E@yPLIAN—bold ciean.., 873 6d a 95g 
medium part stout}97s 6da £5 10 


” 
2 


” 
” 


... 63 a 83 


.. 17s a 193 


der 6 in, ds a 63 


pickings... “Sa Oy 
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The following pages include the contents of the Magazine of the School of 


Agriculture for June :— 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES, AND THE 
APPARATUS FOR DISTRIBUTING THEM. 


ANY insects and fungi, destruc- 
tive to cereals, from the nature 
and time of their attack, cannot 
be directly dealt with, and must 
be left to their destructive works 

though there are indirect means of preventing 

their appearance. Inthe case of the fungi 
known as smut (Ustilago Segetwm) and rust 

(Uredo-graminis), nothing has yet been found 

of avail after they have appeared, though sul- 

phate of copper, applied to the plants when 
young, will most probably keep them off. 


Wireworms, the grubs of the click beetle, 
(Elater lineatus) can be hindered in their des- 
tructive work by dressings of gas-lime, at 
the rate of 10 ewt. per acre ploughed into the 
land. ‘'Top-dressings put on the crops at an early 
stage, consisting of soot, from 20 to 40 bushels 
per acre, or guano, from 13 to 3 ewt. per acre, 
or nitrate of soda, | to 2 cwt. per acre, have 
been found valuable, acting as plant stimulants, 
as well as by keeping the insects off the plants. 
Salt put onat the rate of from 4 to 6 cwt. per 
acro is also useful as tending to make the 
neighbourhood of the plants unpleasant. After 
all these applications the land should be well 
rolled. 

In some seasons the plant louse (Aphis granaria) 
causes much harm, first by exhausting the juices 
of cereals, and later by getting into the car and 
doing much mischief. When if is seen that 
these aphides are on the plants in large numbers, 
it is well to apply a wash of soft soap and 
quagsia, in the proportion of 7 lbs, of soap to an 


infusion made from 6 or 7 lbs. of quassia chips 
to 100 gallons of water. This should be sprayed 
on with an efficient spraying machine before the 
plants get too high. Again, paraflin solution 
might be used, made of 5 quarts of paraffin to 
100 gallons of water, with 4 or 5 lbs. of soft 
soap, or paraffin pure and simple distributed at 
the rate of from 2 to 3 gallons per acre. 
Aphides multiply with incredible rapidity ; early 
dressings may therefore effectually prevent a 
bad attack, 

For the eel-worm (T'ylenchus devastatrix) which 
makes the bases of the stems of cereals swell, 
and plants unhealthy and unproductive, appli- 
cations of sulphate of potash, at from 1 to 
25 cwt. per acre, have been found most useful, 
and a mixture of 2 ewt. superphosphate, and 


| 1 cwt. each of sulphate of potash and sulphate 


of ammonia per acre have been found of benefit, 

Almost similar remedies to those employed 
against wire-worms may be used for the grubs 
of the daddy-long legs (T%pula oleracea) and its 
congeners (Z’%pula maculosa Sc.) when they infect 
cereals, All these dressings of manure and pre-~ 
ventive substances may be put in by the hand, 
or with ordinary broadcasting machines, or 
with the Strawsonizer, whose powers of distri- 
bution are generally acknowledged. One great 
advantage of this distributor is that as little 
as half a bushel of powdered substance can be 
put on per acre, and as small a quantity 
of liquid as a gallon per acre if desired. In 
many cases of insect and fungoid attacks upon 
plants, the great object in spraying is to spread 
the obnoxious substance all over the leaves in 
the form of a mist or dense fog. A very small 
quantity suffices to make the plants objection- 
able to insects and fungi. 

For the mustard beetle or blaek jack (Phedon 
betule) the following is serviceable: 5 Ibs. soft 
soap well dissolved in water, extract of 5 Ibs. of 
quassia boiled, 100 gallons water, Paraftin and, 
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soft soap compositions, and quassia and soft 
soap washes have been tried with advantage 
to prevent and check the onion fly (Anthomyia 
ceparum), the celery fly (Tephritis onopordinas), 
the carrot fly (Psla rose), all of which work 
great destruction in vegetable gardens. These 
remedies may be put on with garden engines 
fitted with nozzles like the Rily, the helmet spray, 
the Climax, and Stott nozzles, or with the 
“Iknapsack ” machine, of which there are several 
patterns in use. The best of these seems to be 
the Eclair which is about 2 feet high, and con- 
sists of a copper reservoir, or vessel, holding 26 
pints, made to fit on to the operator's back, 
being fastened there with straps like a knapsack. 
A rod traverses the lower part of the reservoir 
inside, being worked by a lever with the operator's 
hand. This does not move a piston as in or- 
dinary pumps, but acts upon an Indiarubber 
diaphragm, by whose sucking action the liquid 
is forced through the delivery tube with great 
force. With the Vermorrel or Rily nozzle the 
liquid can be delivered in the finest spray, or 
almost in single jets, and in any direction. 
For high trees the delivery hose can be lengthened 
by being attached to a light wooden or cane 
pole and directed by a boy. The machine will 
throw a spray from 20 to 25 feet and a jet 
30 feet high. It weighs about 40 lbs. when 
full and costs 35 shillings. The Kclair is sold 
in London by Messrs. Clark & Co., Windsor Cham- 
bers, 20, Great St., Helens, EH. C. 

The onion crop—a source of much profit—also 
suffers greatly from the onion mildew (Peronos- 
pora Schleideniana). Sulphate of copper solutions 
will prevent this attack if put on just as the 
bulbs begin to swell. In preparing, dissolve the 
sulphate of copper (5 lbs.) in a wooden vessel 
in 3 gallons of boiling water; in another vessel 
the lime (24 Ibs. of quicklime) is put with 4 or 
5 pints of water, and when slaked 4 gallons of 
water are added and the whole well stirred. This 
is then poured into the tub containing the sul- 
phate of copper, being passed through a seive to 
keep back the particles of lime. The whole is well 
stirred and water to make up 22 gallons is added. 

Another and a weaker preparation is as fol- 
lows:—The sulphate of copper (3 Ibs.) is dissolved 
in cold water by hanging it in a coarse bag or 
basket in a tub. In a separate tank the quick- 
lime (1 1b.) is slaked and passed through a sieve 
and put into the tub with the sulphate of copper, 
and the whole well-stirred. Water to make up 
20 gallons is added. The Tomato is much 
affected in some seasons by a fungus of the 
family Peronosporee, and sulphate of copper 
preparations have been proved to be efficacious 
against this. The solutions may be put on 
with the Welair machine. Sulphate of copper 
may be used in the form of a powder for 
mildews (fungi) of various kinds, A good 
preparation of this consists of sulphur 50 parts, 
quicklime 3, sulphate of expper 10, coal dust 
very finely crushed 87 parts. 

Another powder (the Skawinski, obtainable of 
the manufacturer of that name, at Lesparre, Me- 
doc, France, for about 10 shillings per ewt. ) active 
against fungoid attack, and used for yine 
mildrew, is composed of 40 Ibs, sulphate of 
copper, 6 lbs. quicklime, 154 Ibs, coal dustfinely 
ground, This may be put on with a soufflet or 


bellows which is a very useful means of 
distributing powders on a small scale for insect 
and fungoid attacks. A handy pail engine for 
small areas is Snow’s patent universal garden 
engine, which may be fixed in any ordinary pail. 
The pump is very strong, forcing a powerful jet 
either in a single stream or in a thick fog, 
It is most easily worked. 

The helmet spray before referred to, envelopes 
plants in the densest mist; the delivery can be 
regulated by turning a screw. 


eee 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The stud bull at the School of Agriculture is 
available for service; charge R2’50 per head; 
arrangements as to date &c. should be made 
by letter. 

We have received from the Lawes’ Chemical 
Manure Company one bag each of their special 
manures for cotton, paddy and cereals, and for 
grass and leguminous crops, with the request that 
we will experiment with them on our grounds, 
We have also received from Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons, the well-known seedsmen of Reading, 
a box containing samples of the following seed: 
Lucerne, Common Sainfoin, Kidney Vetch, Hun- 
garian Forage grass, Bromus Schreederi, Giant 
Caragua Maize, Sorghum Vulgare, and Sorghum 
Saccharatum, Permanent pasture grasses and 
clovers, and strong-growing grasses and cloyers 
for 3 or 4 years lay. 


Mr. W. A. de Silva, Assistant Master at the 
School of Agriculture, left for Bombay on the 
12th of May, with a view to studying Veteri- 
nary Science at the Bombay Veterinary College. 
Mr. Silva, who holds a Government Scholarship, 
expects to be away for 3 years, at the end of 
which time he will return to the School. 


Mr. Mendis, an old boy of this school, who 
has been in the employ of Mr. Clovis de Silva 
of Moratuwa, on a coconut property in Kegalle 
district, has just been transferred to a tea estate 
belonging to the same proprietor in Alutgama. 


Mr. Lye, the Veterinary Surgeon, will com- 
mence his course of lectures to the Agricultural 
Students in July, after the vacation. Since his 
arrival, Mr. Lye has been enquiring into the 
epizootic disease commonly known as “Murrain,” 
and for this purpose spent a few days in the 
Matale district, and has advised a course of 
medical treatment which, we believe, is being 
adopted at present in the district named. 

Some months ago a writer in the Ceylon 
Observer discussed the question of the protection 
of birds, and urged that singing birds and those 
useful to the agriculturist should be protected, 
while those which damage crops should among 
others be permitted to be destroyed. In the 
Indian Museum Notes an attempt has been made 
to classify Indian birds according to the diets 
which they affect. Under purely insectivorous 
birds fall the Cuckoos, Trogons, Rollers, Bee- 
eaters, Hoopoes, Woodpeckers, Goatsuckers, 
Swifts, Ground Thrushes, Wagtails, Swallows, 
Hedge-sparrows, Pipits, Redstarts, Robbins, 
Chats, Fly-catchers, Shrikes, Minirets, Warblers, 
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Creepers, Drongos or King Crows, loras, Green 
Bulbuls, Ground Babblers, Solitary Babblers, Bab- 
bling Thrushes, Crowtits. The following are the 
birds of mixed diet, partly insectivorous and 
partly fruit and grain-eaters: Tits, Sibias, White 
Eyes, Bulbuls, Nuthatches, Orioles, Starlings, 
Mynas, hrushes, Finches, Larks, Sunbirds, 
¥lowerpickers, Pheasants, Partridges, Button 
Quails, Rails, Cranes, Bastards, Waders. The 
next list comprises birds which live in or near 
water, their food consisting of fish, frogs and 
tadpoles, aquatic larvee of insects, and small 
animals such as freshwater Crustaceans, 
Ouzels, Kingfishers, Cormorants, Pelicans, Herons, 
Egrets, Ibis, Ducks, Gulls and ‘Terns. The 
carnivorous birds are Owls, Vultures and Hawks; 
Omnivorous:—Crows and Storks ; Frugivorous:— 
Hill Mynahs, Weaver birds, Hornbills, Barbets, 
Parrots, Pigeons, Sandgrouse. 

Very few of the purely insectivorous birds 
are said to be among those destroyed for plumage 
or food. It has been observed that in Upper 
India most small birds breed between April and 
July, and the four months April, May, June, 
July practically cover the breeding time of 
nearly all the birds which require protection. 
The breeding time of course varies in different 
climes. If the Director of the Museum would 
draw up a list of Ceylon birds similar to the 
above, and note the close seasons of birds, say 
in the various Provinces, it would greatly aid 
the Agents of these Provinces in putting into 
effect what is practically a dead law for the 
protection of birds in Ceylon. 

For human beings the minimum air space 
consistent with health is 400 cubic feet; horses 
it is said require double the area, but no less than 
1,200 cubic feet have been advised. In England 
the cubic space of cattle byres varies from 350 to 
800 cubic feet. In London 600 cubic feet are 
required. Dr. Russell, the well-known Sanitarian 
of Glasgow, has lately been enquiring into this 
matter, as regards cattle, and after collecting 
a deal of information on the subject, and 
discovering probably that the regulations con- 
cerning the cubic contents of cattle byres had 
been framed with imperfect knowledge of the 
subject, in view of amending the regulations 
referring to Glasgow, recommends :—1, “That 
the registration, regulation, and control of 
byres should be placed in the hands of the 
Sanitary authorities. 2. That in all existing 
byres the cubic space should be raised to 600 
cubic feet. That in all new byres it should be 
800 cubic feet, and that the regulations 
~ generally, as to lighting, ventilation, cleaning, 
drainage, and water supply, should be carefully 
revised, so as to give full effect to the mind 
of the sanitary authority, and thereby enable 
them to discharge themselves of the responsibi- 
lity imposed upon them by the Legislature.” 
If some such system for the inspection and 
regulation of cattle pens in Ceylon be adopted, 
it will go agreat way towards preventing out- 
breaks of disease and arresting their progress ; 
for, want of proper ventilation is the chief 
cause of lowered vitality, of colds and most 
diseases of the air passages, and of other 
descriptions of sickness, 
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KITUL PALM. 
EXTRACTING 'TODDY. 


THE MODE OF 


The processes adopted for the extraction of 
toddy are to begin with tedious, and a man 
should go through a complete course of training 
before he undertakes to practice the art. 

When the flower is on the verge of burst- 
ing, which often happens before maturity, 
preparations are made by the toddy drawers 
to tap the palm. Having tied on 1 bamboo 


to the tree, he climbs up with -a table 
knife and a chisel, and commences work by 
removing the sheaths (hannasus). An oblong- 


shaped cavity is then cut about a span from the 
axil of the inflorescence, and “a medicine” com- 
pounded of various ingredients is deposited in 
this cavity. Salt, pepper, ginger, white onion, 
the roots of ratnatul (Plwmbago rosea) and the 
bark of the murunga (Moringa pterygosperma) 
are taken in certain quantities and pounded well 
in a mortar, first applying a sprinkling of leema 
or caffer lime juice. After depositing the “ medi- 
cine” a thick coating of ashesis placed over the 
mouth of the cavity, and apiece of gunny bag 
is wrapped round it in several folds and tied 
with a rope. The flower is then washed with 
the juice of caffer lime. This done, the apex of 
the inflorescence is sliced with a knife, 

The terms Kanu Mala and Akmala are used 
for the flower at different stages of its develop- 
ment. On the second day the man similarly 
cuts the flower once, and on the third day he 
cuts it twice (morning and evening), and 
suspends a vessel from the wounded inflorescence. 

If the flower is shaded by leaves so as to pre- 
vent the tree access of sun, such leaves are cut 
away. As a preventative against the flower 
breaking, it is tied to an upper leaf, and in order 
to keep it motionless, a few stones are sus- 
pended. 

It is important to observe that there are two 
kinds of flowers called the Kohu Mala and the 
Ala Mala respectively. 

The same ‘“‘medicines” are used for both the 
flowers, but the most striking difference is, that 
the Kohu Mala always require a dry season, 
but if there is excessive rain, the flower becomes 
so hard that the sharpest knife would fail to cut 
it. Thereis also every probability of this flower 
rotting. Any prevailing weather generally suits 
the Ala Mala. Of course there are exceptional 
instances where this flower also rots, but such 
cases are very rare. Another difference is that 
the Kohw Mala is not liable to be broken easily, 
while the Ala Mala is very easily broken. 

The first yield of sweet toddy is generally 
rejected. To make sweet toddy ferment and 
become sour, the roots of eramaniya (Zizyphus 


jujuba), and Sevendera (Andropogon zeylanicus) are 


first sliced into fine pieces, put into the vessel 
and hung from the flower. Similarly to prevent 
fermentation, the barks of the Jal tree ( Vaterva 
acuminata) and the leaves of Ankenda (Acrony- 
chia lawrfolia) are put into the vessels. 

| have observed in the case of an extremely 
fertile tree an uninterrupted flow of the juice, 
while in trees of ordinary vigour the flow goes 
on at intervals. A profit of R800 to R400 could 
safely be calculated (deducting expenses for 
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medicine which is generally a trifling item) from 
the sale of produce and preparations. At least 15 
flowers arrive at maturity on each tree.* 

If a bottle of sweet toddy is left for a few 
hours, it becomes sour without any appli- 
cation of leaves or barks of trees. But such 
toddy is said to be not fit for drinking purposes. 
It is in order to ensure fermentation that the 
barks of trees &c. are put. During the Kandyan 
Government, measures were passed to prosecute 
sellers as well as drinkers of toddy. From a 
dozen bottles of sweet toddy which fetch at the 
rate of 23 centseach, 8 of sour toddy could be 
prepared, which fetches 5 cents each.| Toddy 
is said to be efficacious in cases of sore mouth, 
biliousness, and cutaneous diseases. 

Mr. Lee, in his History of Ceylon, says :— 
“There is another disease called the Beri-beri, 
to which Europeans are very subject; it is a 
sort of cramp sovery violent that it prostrates 
those who are attacked by it, and the diseased 
part might be cut with a knife without causing 
any pain. The best remedy is to eat pork and 
biscuit, to drink palm-wine or toddy, and to 
smoke; three or four months living in this man- 
ner cures the patient entirely ; on this account 
the Captain-General Antonio de Mascarenhes, by 
the physicians’ advice, issued an order for every 
one to smoke in the camp, and to give a good 
example, he adopted the practice himself first, 
and after that time the disease was far less 
prevalent.” 

T. B. P. KeHELPANNALA. 


(To be continued.) 
i 


NOTES FROM A’ TRAVELLER’S DIARY. 

I have just had a run over a large area of 
the Province of Uva. By far the most interesting 
place I visited in the province was the Happy 
Valley Industrial and Reformatory Schools. I 
alluded to this Institution in some of my pre- 
vious notes, but I was then able to say very 
little. After the return of its founder, the 
Rey. S. Langdon, from England, the Institution 
has put on fresh vigour, and the way in which 
the work is now carried on is all that could 
be desired, and is sure to elicit popular applause. 


The most interesting part of the Institution 


is the Reformatory School where about 40 
juvenile offenders are at present undergoing 
sentence of detention. Agricultural labour, dairy 
farming, poultry-keeping, tailoring, &c. are the 
principal industries. The dairy farm is the best 
that I have as yet seen in the island. A fine 
lot of selected poultry is kept, and the eggs are 
hatched by the artificial mode of incubation, 
Curiously, the head juvenile offender at the Re- 
formatory (Marsal by name) who is about 11 
years of age, is a boy who was once charged 
before the Police Magistrate of Colombo with 
stealing arrowroot from an experimental plot 
at the Colombo School of Agriculture. THe was, 

* The racemes are attacked by beetles, while the 
toddy is drunk by bats. Great damage is done in 
this way to trees. 


4 In some parts of the Kandyan Districts vinegar 
is also prepared from toddy. 


however, let off with a warning, but has subse- 
quently been sent to the Reformatory for steal- 
ing some clothes in Colombo. This boy is now 
the favourite of the place, has forgotten all 
his thieving propensities, and I am assured that 
he has thoroughly reformed. He learns dairy 
farming and gardening, and seemed to be an 
expert in making butter and cream, and I would 
not be surprised if he be some day called to 
the Colombo School of Agriculture as a dairy 
expert. 

A large area of land at the Happy Valley 
has been put under tea experiments in the cul- 
tivation of fruit, paddy, tobacco and various 
other crops are also being carried on, It would 
be well if experiments in the cultivation of barley 
are also started on a somewhat large scale. 

I am surprised that the cultivation of ginger 
does not attract the attention it deserves of the 
goyiyas of Uva. Alarge quantity of the ginger 
consumed in the Province, I think, is brought from 
the Western Province. During the late epidemic 
of cholera, in some parts of the Province, a 
pound of ginger was sold for from Rl to R2. 
The lowest price of a pound of ginger at Badulla 
on any day is 123 cents. 

The patanas of Uva may in some respects 
be compared to some of the owita lands we 
often meet with in the Western Province, covered 
with rank grass. Bracken fern is commonly met 
with on the patanas, the presence of which is 
supposed to indicate fertility of the soil; the 
daffodil orchid is also common, and it is easily 
recognised by the yellow colour of its flowers 
which appear in the months of February and 
March, peeping through the grass on their long 
slender stalks from among the patana grass. 


The couut.y around Happy Valley seems to 
have once been thickly populated, and was 
probably the site of Portuguese encampments 
during the struggles they had with the Sinhalese 
kings. The names of places such as Halatutenne 
(rice store plain), Haldummulle, (the corner at 
which rice was distributed) and Bathgangoda 
(the villages in which the rice was cooked and 
served) bear out these facts. 


Se 


CROTON TIGLIUM. 

Some time ago a writer in the Zimes of Ceylon 
called attention to the danger in _ planting 
croton-oil trees among tea bushes, as was then 
the case on many places in the Matale district, 
since it was feared that while plucking the leaves 
from the latter, some leaves of the former 
might accidently fall into the baskets and be 
manufactured into tea. Natives have a dread 
of the croton tree, as its poisonous properties 
are so well known to them, that they fear even 
to pass under its shadow. ven native medical 
practitioners, in prescribing the oil obtained from 
the seed as a purgative, use only a very small 
quantity, the dose for an adult being about half 
a grain or only a drop which is rubbed on a 
betel leaf and given to the patient to be chewed 
and swallowed, Some Sinhalese cartmen at 
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Wattagama came to grief by eating rice that 
had been cooked over a fire ignited with croton 
sticks. But the tea planters of Matale took no 
need of this warning, till at last people in 
England began to make enquiries regarding 
the laxative quality of certain brands of tea sent 
from Ceylon, by the use of which several persons 
would seem to have taken ill. Shortly after 
this almost all the croton trees on tea estates 
disappeared. Planters who did not go in for tea 
were more fortunate and allowed their croton 
trees to remain, and at the present day are making 
some profit, as since of late there has been a 
demand for this product. The writer being one 
of these fortunates might be congratulated for 
hig wisdom, but if the reader wishes for an 
instance where it was folly to be wise, he need 
only be told that not long ago he (the writer) had 
the misfortune to lose a good serviceable horse 
which died after three days’ violent purging, 
supposed to have been caused by its having eaten 
some croton leaves from trees growing by the 
roadside. Sometimes this tree is infected with 
a kind of caterpillar which drops to the ground 
in large numbers when the tree is shaken ; 
and fowls have been seen to gorge themselves 
with the grub. What seems strange is that 
‘these birds were never known to have suffered 
any bad effects afterwards; nor is it known 
that any people have been inconvenienced by 
eating the fowls in question. But those who pos- 
sess poultry ought to prevent them eating 
the croton oil seed, as they do eat it when they can 
get atit, and then become stupefied, pzrowette, and 
gyrate like a spinning top till they drop dead. 
This potency of the seed does not however appear 
to affect the ground-doves, very common birds 
in the island, which feed on it quite freely. No 
other animals are known tc eat either the leaves 
or the seed. Where domestic troubles arise among 
those more intelligent animals, the Tamil coolies 
employed on estates where croton trees still 
exist, and Ramasamy gives his wife a beating, 
the latter not infrequently revenges herself by 
taking a mouthful of the poisonous seed and 
causes much consternation among her kith and 
kin, till the usual remedy of bathing the patient 
in cold water, to counteract the poison, is 
resorted to. Sometimes purging and vomitting 
continue for several hours, but ultimately stop 
after the bath, leaving the mouth much infiamed 
by the irritating poison, and the throat quite sore. 
These effects necessitate the patient being kept on 
milk, butter and sweets for several days, and thus 
the husband of the victim has to pay rather dearly 
for his indiscretion ! 
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NITRIFYING FERMENTS OF THE SOIL, 


This forms the subject of an instructive article 
by Mr. J. M.M. Munro,in the Royal Agricultural 
Society's Jowrnal. In 1877, the experiments of 
Schloesing and Muntz threw an entirely new light 
on the matter of nitrification, the existence of 
which was well known to Boussingault as early 
as 1856, though the process by which nitrifi- 
cation went on was not then understood, The 


experiments of 1877 were taken up on the sug- 
gestion of Pasteur in 1862, that the oxidation 
in this case (like that in the conversion of wine 
into vinegar) might be due to the action of a 
living ferment and not to simple action of the 
air. “ Fifteen years after this suggestion” says 
Mr. Munro, “the first experiments confirming it 
were published, and not until the present year, 
that is after the lapse of nearly fifteen years more, 
has the prediction been fully and completely 
verified by the isolation and separate examination 
of, at any rate, two of the species of organisms 
concerned in the process.” So slow, in certain 
cases, is the onward progress of what we are 
accustomed to regard as the rapid advancing 
strides of science. A considerable portion of 
the paper is taken up with the history of what 
Mr. Munroterms “the hunt after these organ- 
isms.” Those who worked industriously and fol- 
lowed up the scent were Warrington, Winogradsky, 
Dr. and Mrs. Frankland, and apparently Mr. 
Munro himself. 

Warrington, summing up the results of his 
experiments, tells us that all samples of soil 
taken down to 2 feet in depth provoked 
nitrification, but that over this depth failures 
to nitrify increase in number, and at a 
depth of 6 feet and over, the soil has lost this 
power. From this and other experiments it 
would appear to be certain that the first few 
inches of surface soil contain the ferments in 
vastly greater proportions than the subsoil. 
From the soil these ferments get into water, 
and the power which rivers and wells have of 
ultimately converting the ammonia of sewage 
into nitrate of lime (or other base) depends 
on their presence. 

One after another discoveries were made, 
the last and one of the most important being 
that of Winogradsky, that the nitrifying fer- 
ments have an antagonism to organic matter. 
Mr. Munro says that the importance of this 
discovery is very great; it reveals an entirely 
new property of living things, that of building 
up from the carbon of mineral carbonates and 
the nitrogen of ammonia,the complicated albumin- 
oid and other organic constituents of living 
cells. It appears that about 385 parts of nitrogen 
in the form of ammonia have to be oxidised 
to a nitrate for one part of carbon taken in 
as food by the ferment: and it is the heat 
evolved by this large oxidation that furnishes 
the force necessary to effect the decomposition 
of the carbonate. 

Mr. Munro concludes his paper with the fol- 
lowing important reflection :—The practical point 
should not be lost sight of, that nitrates are 
destroyed much more easily and much faster than 
they can be formed. A free supply of air above 
all things favours their preservation, whilst the 
presence of organic matter in the absence of 
air is certain under natural conditions to result in 
their destruction. This destructive work, we are 
told, is also brought about by microbes, and is 
a property common to a great number of different 
species. Some of these are capable of destroying 
in a few days as much nitrate as is formed 
in months or years. Fortunately, the activity 
of these baneful species can always be kept 
in abeyance by the aération of the soil brought 
vbout by drainage and good tillage, 
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SUBSTANCES OF MANURIAL VALUE. 


It has often been asked how the ammoniacal 
liquor from gas works, a byproduct in the process 
of purifying coal gas, may be used for agricul- 
tural purposes, Grifliths, in his treatise on 
manures, says that gas liquor is essentially an 
impure solution of carbonate and acetate of 
ammonia, As gas liquor is of various degrees 
of strength, the amount of water to be added 
to it before applying to the land varies also. 
As a rule, ammoniacal liquor should be diluted 
with 4 or 5 times its bulk of water. For grass 
land the manure can be applied. by means of 
& water cart. In very dry weather gas liquor 
burns up grass, but on the first appearance of 
the rains, the herbage will again spring up 
with increased luxuriance. -Ammoniacal, liquor 
has also proved a valuable fertilizer for cereal 
crops growing on clayey soils. 

Another way suggested by Dr. Griffiths for 
utilizing gas liquor is to absorb it by means 
of saw dust, peat or charcoal (and we might 
add coir dust), and then to add bone dust to 
the mixture. 

Gas liquor is said to keep off fiies and, slugs, 
and it also promotes the fermentation of saw 
dust, peat, and. similar vegetable substances, 
It is thus used: for, preparing composts, The 
addition of dilute'sulphuric acid to. ammoniacal 
liquor till it shows no. alkaline reaction - with 
red litums paper, fixesthe ammonia,as a sulphate, 

In an article. on the agricultural value of 
shoddy;or woolen waste, Mr, John Hughes says: 
“ Quite recently, in Ceylon, shoddy (manufactured 
into, a very fine: powder by treatment with sul- 
phuric acid) has been tried as a, manure for the 
tea plantations; and, for, these, bearing) inamind 
its richness in, organic nitrogen, it) promises-to 
be an excellent fertiliser, if only it be properly 
applied and of good quality.” This is.a very im- 
portant qualification, for shoddy is. generally 
of very variable composition, containing cotton 
and other substanees of little or no. value, 
which, moreover, sometimes deter the action of 
the manures. When very greasy, shoddy is of little 
value; if consisting of pure wool, it contains a 
large proportion of nitrogen, and should dissolve 
under the action of caustic soda. Shoddy as 
got from woolen mills contains from 2 to 8% 
of nitrogen and is generally very greasy: acted 
upon by sulphuric acid and dried it falls.ay a 
powder. Of leather and shoddy Dr. Aitkin says: 
“Of no value unless they are dissolved.” 
latter is used by manure manufacturers as a 
source of ammonia in dissolved manures, and it 
is capable of yielding from 5 to 10 % of 
ammonia, but is said to be unsuitable for direct 
application. The following points should there- 
fore be considered in comparing the merits of 
shoddy and farmyard manure:—Whether the 
shoddy consists of pure wool, containing from 
7 to8% of ammonia and not more than 20 % 
of water, whether the ingredients are in a 
suitable condition, and what would be the value 
of shoddy sold at £3 per ton after being brought 
into «a state convenient for application, and after 
allowance ig made for freight &c, at the present 
rate of exchange. It will also have to be con- 
sidered when the caleulation according to Mr, 


Hughes’ methodis made, whether the saving of 
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£3 in England by the use of shoddy in place 
of cattle manure could be effected here under the 
circumstances just mentioned, and with the fact 
in view that 1 ton of cattle manure does not 
cost anything like 7s. 6d. or its equivalent in 
Rupees in Ceylon. 

The value of dried blood in England is about 
£8 per ton. The nitrogen is in the form of 
albumen, and is capable of yielding from 12 to 
16 per cent of ammonia. “ Dried blood,” says 
Warrington, “is an excellent manure, containing 
10 to 13 per cent of nitrogen.” 

Horn dust or keronikon sells in England for 
about £7 7s. It is capable of yielding from 
16 to 18 per cent of ammonia. When in 
the form of fine dust it decomposes easily and 
is a good nitrogenous manure even for cereals, 
When im the form of chips or coarse shavings 
horn decomposes but slowly. 


i 
GENERAL ITEMS, 


A simple process, for preparing bees-wax is 
to reduce the comb to the smallest compass, 
tying the same in a piece of muslin or simi- 
lar fine material, and placing in a vessel of boiling 
water, attaching a weight to the bag to keep 
it. some distance below the surface, After 
boiling, for half an hour or so, allow to 
cool, when the wax will be found as a solid 
cake on the | surface, the impurities. being left 
in the strainer. Or the rough comb may be 
placed, in.a vessel of, water, and ‘after boiling 
a short time the whole may be poured through 
some) straining medium placed over another 
receptacle, where: the wax may be left to cool 
As the wax lightest in colour will 
be. the. most; valuable, the combs  shonld be 
sorted: before:boiling, 

Drury mentions the fact that. Valisneria Spi- 
ralig:and Hydrilla Verticillata are used in India in 
the process of sugar refining. It is said that 
sugar refined-in the ordinary way is rendered 
still purer and whiter by covering it with the 
moist; leaves of these succulent’ aquatic plants, 
the moisture from which drains slowly through 
the sugar and carries with it the dark-coloured 
molasses. After several days the leaves are 
removed and the upper part of the sugar, 
which has been most purified, is taken away 
and dried in the sun. Fresh leaves are then 
added, by which another layer of sugar is 
whitened in like manner, and the operation is 
repeated until the whole mass is refined. 

Wight, writing in 1889, of Cocoa says:—This 
is a native of America, and has been introduced 
into India. Hitherto our attempts at culture 
have not been very successful, but I saw very 
thriving trees at Courtallum, and there is one 
at Palamcottah which annually bears a crop of 
fruit, and gives promise that it might be in- 
creased. I attempted to take grafts from that 
tree, and also to propagate by slips and gooties, 
but. failed in both attempts....... [ presume 
the most probable tracts of country in India 
for commencing its cultivation on a considerable 
scale, would be the high and cool tableland 
of Mysore, in plantations well sheltered, and 
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still further kept cool and damp by being made 
in only partially cleared forests. Wherever 
such localities are to be found the cocoa may 
be expected to thrive, and might be introduced 
with effect and at littlecharge. On the Malabar 
Coast, too, where forest lands abound, the humid 
and insular-like climate would as in the West 
Indies, where it is very extensively cultivated, 
counteract. the injurious effect of excessive heat 
_and render the chances of success fully equal 
to those of Mysore. The only drawback to its 
extended cultivation is the slowness of its growth 
in the first instance, which, however, is well 
compensated for by its after duration and 
productiveness. The fresh virgin soil, the shade, 
the humid atmosphere of forests recently 


cleared of their brushwood are all dwelt 
upon by Humbolt as peculiarly favourable 
for cocoa plantations, and in_ such of 


course they ought to be tried in the first 
instance until we get the tree acclimatised. 

The foundation stone of the Bengal Veterinary 
Institute was laid last month in a suburb of 
Calcutta. The Indian Agriculturist hopes that 
this institution will not fall into the same 
errors as those of the Bombay Veterinary 
College, of turning a hospital for animals into 
an infirmary for horses, almost to the exclusion 
of oxen which are the beasts of burden and 
of agricultural work in the East. It is also 
hoped that one of the chief objects of the 
institute will be to bring Veterinary aid to 
the cultivator, and that the recommendation of 
the Cattle Plague Commission of 1871 should be 
adopted, and ‘a native agency by which 
epizootic and other diseases might be properly 
investigated and treated,” formed. 

The Chinese and Malays make four kinds of 
Gambier, viz., Gambier papan, bulat, paku, 
and dudur. The first two of these are used for 
chewing, the others for dyeing. Besides these, 
two uses to which Gambier is put,it is also 
used for tanning, and is said to give a peculiar 
gloss to leather not produced by other tanning 
substances. Next to oak-bark it is the most 
important tanning material. Again, it is used 
for strengthening canvas and making it water- 
proof, as a masticatory, and an astringent in 
medicine. It has been recommended as a pre- 
Servative of timber in sea water. 


A writer in the Agricultural Journal of Cape 
Colony says that Euphorbia or Maboom milk 
is a sure cure for warts on horses and cattle. 
Three applications removed a very large wart 
from the belly of a mare. The same result 
followed in the case of two heifers with warts,— 
one with so large a wart that it was thought 
the animal would have to be killed: three 
applications effected a cure. Young trees should 
be tapped for the milk, which, if left standing 
for a few days becomes hard. It should then 
be cut fino mixed with a little turpentine or 
paraflin, and stirred till it gets to a fluid 
again, ready to rubon. The writer states that 
some years ago, he saw ina paper that a lady 


in the Queenstown district, whe had a 
cancer on her broast, got cured by the same 
romedy. It is unfortunately not stated which 


forcing is sure to cause harm, 


of the Euphorbias is the MNaboom which is 
evidently a local’ name. Most of the plants 
belonging to this family yield a milk which 
is more or less corrosive in character. The 
milk from ££. Antiquorum (Dalookgass), FE. 
Tortiis (Senook gass) and LZ. Tirucalli (Nawa- 
handi) is used as corrosive fluids for blistering 
and other purposes by the natives of Ceylon. 

Sir Charles Elliott, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, in his last report, referring to the 
food supply of the Provinces recommends the 
bulb of Aesoor (Cyperus bulbosus), the Chilanthi 
arisi of North Ceylon, as an article of diet 
in case of famine. He states that itis palat- 
able and nutritious,and that a seer of it could 
be dug in a day, but the Indian Agriculturist 
remarks the whole stock of kesoor, which more- 
over is by no means common in all localities, 
will thus be exhausted in a few hours. In 
North Ceylon Chilanthi arisi is used as an article 
of diet, especially in seasons of scarcity. 
The Indian Agriculturist suggest that Motha 
(C. Rotundus) the Sinhalese Kalandooroo might 
also be pressed into use in famine times. 

According to American experiments, phosphatic 
manures alone or in combination with nitrogen- 
ous fertilisers gave the best results with cotton. 
Nitrogen and potash separately were of little 
value, but combined with phosphoric acid 
doubled the yield. 


Mr. Edward Brown in his well-known book 
on Poultry-keeping, says that the true secret of 
feeding young chickensis to give a little plain 
food, and often. Amateurs like to give chickens 
dainty bits, to be constantly feeding them on 
rich morsels, with the result that they are often 
killed by kindness. The plainer the diet they 
get the better, and anything in the shape of 
Where death 
does not result at once, the seeds of disease 
are sown, and sooner or later these seeds are 
developed, and trouble is the result, Unless 
chickens are also fed often, they are very apt 
to suffer and be stunted through hunger, and 
also to gorge themselves when the “food is 
placed before them, the latter a state of things 
very likely to induce disease, They should pet 
a warm feed as soon after daylight as possible 
and till a month old should have a meal the 
last thing at night. 


Fish guano, which is manufactured from fish 
offal brought into a very fine mechanical con- 
dition, is said to be the cheapest and best form 
of guanos. Though the values of ammonia in 
Peruvian and fish guanos are given in tha 
Highland and. Agricultural Societies’ scale of 
charges as 15/ and 10/6 per unit respectively, 


it is there stated that alhough such are the 
commercial values, the agricultural values are 


probably the same. Ht would thus appear that 
fish guano is commercially and agriculturally the 
cheapest — guano, and the fact that superior 
prices paid for Peruvian and [caboe guanos are 
to be referred to the antiquity and * tati 
of the former. The manure is said to have 
given excellent results when applied to sugar- 
cane, tea, coffee and tobacco, and is suitable 
for all kinds of crops, Lay 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 
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116 Do 532 18 do pekoe 810 35 bid | 48 Do 78 12 do bro pek 1200 45 bid 
ay De bea é ag sour 10 ae bid 2 Do 80 12 do  pekoe 1080 38 bid 
119 Pantiya 538 2 oh dust 237 26 a ae aa a as pe ob sa aa a 
123 Polatayama5d46 66 do bro pek 3300 51 52 Do 86 73 do pekoe 6570 38 
124 Do 548 100 do pekoe 5000 41 54 E 89 7 do pek dust 910 27 bid 
Ue Nenbagae ce iacagc Beet! oie Seed gO) GR eee 
r 5 
128 Do 556 12hf-ch pekoe 1200 34 Heda Mernerye nse eo Sse 
8 a Ae 2 ch bro mix 110-26 5 Be 95 18 do  pek gou 900 «35 
mark 560 1 ch bro pek sou 100 27 60 Ne ao zi me ae pek mix “es 2 
131 Do 562 2 hf-ch dust 110 20 6 D 9 F 33 
139 Paneer = oO 0 99° kedo bro mix 66 
me cenne 5645 oo ere on 50 29 63 Do 102 3 ae a eae 108 30 
1 0 566 3455s hf-c ust 75 28 64 D 10: 3 P 
134 Farnham 568 50 do bro or pek 2500 50 65 Do a3 ta x Ree oe v2 
135 Do 570 24 ch pekoe 2160 41 68 Do 106 1 do dust 57 28 
136 Do 572 19 do pek sou 1520 36 67 Do 107 1 do congou 47 a7 
ui 2 Do 574 1 do fan 130 29 
1388 Bandara- 
poll 576 35 hf-ch bro pek 175045 Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 
139 Do 578 27 do pekoe 1350 37 ti 
A ‘ ne 4 Bop ga) doen) He aon 1410) @255 one ae ae on the 27th May, the under. 
141 §t. Cathe- mentione ots of Tea (54,488 lb. which sold 
rine 582 7 ch bro pek 630 44 ce )s aoe 
ae Do 584 6 ae pero’ 510 38 under :— 
43 Do 586 5 do pek sou 425 36 ae . 
aa De BesmeEZT dom pak fans 150 28 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
145 AN 590 20 do bro mix 2000 25 bid | No. No. Ib. 
146 MelroseD 592 19 hf-ch bro pek 106445 I B, inestate 
147 Do 594 14 ch pekoe 1400 40 mark 238 I hfch congou 60 33 
148 Do 598 11 do  ypeksou 1140 34 2 Do 239 1 do dust 90 38 
149. =Do 598 3 hf-ch dust 231 26 3 WP 240 7 ch_ sou 569 29 
150 Melrose 600 18 do bropek 1080 49 4 Do 241 15 hf-ch sou 750-29 
151 Do 602 29 do  pekoe 1595 = 40 5 Dickapittia 243 24 ch bro pek 2496 46 
152 Do 604 12 ch  pek sou 1200-35 6 Do 245 23 do  pekoe 2070 42 
x ve a 8 ao pek sou 1458 38 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the | 9 De 350 1 ao ange aoe - 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 27th | 10 SG 251 3 hf-ch sou 150-27 
May, the uandermentioned lots of Tea (68,181 Ib.), | 11 _ Do 252 4 do sou 200 27 
which sold as under:— 1g, bo?) BEB 2G, da. pokes fe Ips 
5 co - [°) D> 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Wolene 4 DE 057. Boch tana 410. 98 
No. No. bi 15 Brownlow 259 16 do bro pek 1600 49 
1 DEO 1 16 hf-ch red leaf 800 29 16 Do 261 19 do  pekoe 1805 42 
2 Do 3 2 do fans 100s 3 17 Do 263 11 do peksou 935 639 
3 Do 5 2 do dust 140 28 18 Do 26g 1 do dust 770-28 
4 ASC 5 10 do pek sou 500 33 19 MR 266 1 do dust 121 29 
5 Do 7 6 do fans 250 29 20 Do 267 1 do fans 11035 
do _ red leaf 250 28 21 BT 268 28 do bromix 2389 ©6630 
6 Do 8 5 
7 Do 9 1 do pek dust 60 29 -| 22 Orange Field 
11 Nugagalla 16 38 do bro or pek 1900 53 tid PNR 270 29 do pekoe 2610 35 
12 Do 18 78 do  pekoe 3900 41 bid | 23 D F, in es- 
3 Do 20 5 do  peksou 250 34 bid tate mark 272 52 do bro pek 5460 = 87 bid 
14 Do 21 6 do dust 400 29 24 Do 274 14 do  pekoe 1260 35 
15 Ruanwella 22 22 do  bropek 1100 = 47:_ bid | 25 Do 276 30 do do No.2 2700.35 
16 Do 24 15 do  pekoe 750 38 bid | 26 Do 278 14 do pek sou 1260 89-333. 
7 Do 26 15 do pek sou 750 33 bid | 27 Doranakanda 280 3 hf-ch pek fans 150-28 
18 Do 28 39 do dust 150 28 28 Do 281 1 do dust 10 28 
19 Yarrow 29 16 ch  bropek 960 52 29 Do 282 5 do fans 250 8.28 
20 Do 81 18 do pekoe 1080 443 bia | 30 S KER 283. 7 do bro pek 441 46 
sts Do 33 12 do pek sou 672 «37 31 Do 285 6 ch pekoe 612-887 
? HK, in es- 32 Do 287 3 do pek sou 294 34 
22 Bie ae 33 DF, in estate 
Ceylon ’ 35 9 do bro pek 898 44 mark 288 20 do pekoe 1900 36 
3 ye aT. 1B-PdGs pekoe 1350 35 bid | 34 Do 290 34 do doNo2 3060 34 
Py Do 39 8 hf-ch bro sou 171-30 35 Do 11 31 do  peksou 2790 31 
24 K’Daella 40. 7 ch 36 Do 13 15 do fans 1500 28 
re ike 1 hf-ch bro pek 750 47 | 37 Stamford 
ile Aa AEH poke 720 38 Hill 15 7 ch bro, mix 840 34 
or Do 44 6 do eke sou 540 26 39 Gonakella 
28 Hakrugalla 45 8 do Fro pek 800 46 _— Factory 17 5 do _ broor pek 500. 44 
: De 47.19 do pekoe 1710 37 bid | 40 Do 19 8 do bro pek 79% «42 
29 De 49.9 do pek sou 810 34 42 Kandenewera 23 18 do _ bro pek 1620 50 
41 Do 51 1 do dust 150 28 43 Do 25 83 do  pek sou 3630 «43 


CEYLON 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 27th May, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (53,975 lb.), which sold 


Description. 


6 hf-ch bro pek 


as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 

18 63 

2s 64 3 do 

3.3 65 1 ch 

4 Diganakelle66 9 hf-ch 

5 Do 67 2 do 

6 Do 68 18 do 

ve Do 69 2 do 

8 Do 70 2 do 

9 Do 71 1 do 
10 Do 72 9 do 
11 Yahalatenne73 18 do 
12 Do 74 29 ch 
13 Do 75 19 do 
14 Do 76 2 do 
15 Do 77 +1 do 
16 ING, inestate 

mark 78 4 do 
17 Do 79 9 do 
18 Do 80 2 do 
19 Do 81 1 do 
20 RX 82 2 do 
21 Do 83 2 do 
22 Do 84 1 do 
23 Do 85 2 do 
24 C TM 86 3 hf-ch 
25 Do 87 2 ch 
28 DBG 88 3 do 
27 Do 89 6 do 
28 Do 90 6 hfch 
29 D 91 1 do 
36 Lyndhurst 98 10 ch 
37 Do 99 15 do 
38 Do 100 15 do 
39 Allakolla 1 17 hf-ch 
40 Do 2 26 ch 
41 Do 3 20 do 
42 Do 4 1 hf-ch 
43 M 6 17 ob 
44 M 6 8 hf-ch 
45 Aadneven 7 12 ch 
46 Do 8 29 do 
41 K MOK 9 3 do 
48 Do 10 1 do 
49 St. Andrew’s 
TNC, 11 7 do 

50 Do 12 34 box 
61 Do 13 18 ch 
52 Do 14 6 do 
53 Roseneath 15 26 hf-ch 
54 I) 16 21 ch 
55 SBR 17 2 do 
56 Do 18 2 do 
57 BY N 19 12 do 
62 24 13 do 
63 GK 25 4 ch 
64 P 26 67 hf-ch’ 
65 S 27 6 ch 
66 Diyagama 28 1 do 
67 Do 29 7 do 
68 Do 30 +5 do 
69 Do 81 4 do 
70 Do 32 1 do 


pekoe 
ek sou 
ro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
fans 
bro mix 
unas 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
fang 
dust 

pek dust 
dust 


red leaf 


or pek 
or pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
dust 
bro pek 
bro mix 
pek sou 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
unas 
dust 


Weight. 
lb. oc. 
250 36 
150 32 
90 27 
450 52 
100 43 
900 41 
147 29 
100 34 
43 3L 
450 39 
1080 45 
2465 38 bid 
1710 33 bid 
180 26 
145 29 
400 70 
900 40 
300 36 
100 29 
280 31 
280 29 
120 34 
240 34 
210 28 
180 29 
315 35 
660 34 
400 29 
55 48 
1109 47 
1350 38 bid 
1425 33 bid 
1105 46 
2720 38 bid 
2000 37 
50 28 
1581 37 
405 35 
1200 42 bid 
2610 36 bid 
270 32 
80 27 
700 66 
680 61 
1235 43 bid 
540 41 
1820 45 bid 
2310 36 
200 31 
280 27 
1200 44 bid 
585 30 
280 32 
350 32 bid 
840 27 
103 47 
645 87 bid 
462 34 bid 
377 30 bid 
112 238 


Messrs, Forses & WALKER put upfor sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 27th May, 
the under mentioned lots of Tea (88,501 lb.), which 


sold as under 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. 
No. No. 

1 PTN 606 1 oh fans 

a Do 608 1 do dust 

3 Kottlagalle 610 4 do dust 

4 ly) 612 4 do red leaf 
5 Do 614 3 do congou 
6 DO 616 1 do bro pek 
7 Do 615 1 do  pekoe 
8 Do 620 % do pek sou 
9 Do 622 1 do red leaf 
10 Do 624 1 hfch congou 
ll Do 626 1 do dusi 

12 MF 628 7 ch pekoe 
13 Do 630 15 do pek sou 
ld Do 632 6 do fans 


Weight. 

lb. oc. 
108 3l 
191 28 
620 28 
400 24 
300 26 
100 41 
100 35 
300 33 
100 38 
50 as 
50 98 
700 38 
1380 34 
690 28 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
15 Shrubs Hill 634 
16 Do 636 
17 Do 640 
18 Do 642 
19 Do 644 
20 Halpantenne 646 
a1 Do 648 
22 Do 650 
26 F F 658 
27 Do 660 
28 Do 662 
29 Glasgow 664 
30 Do 666 
31 Hopton 668 
32 Do 670 
33 Do 672 
34 Donside 674 
35 Do 676 
36 Do 678 
37 Do 680 
38 Citrus 682 
39 Do 684 
40 Do 686 
41 Do 683 
42 Do 630 
43 Do 692 
44 California 694 
45 Do 696 
46 Do 698 
47 Berragalla 700 
48 Do 702 
49 CRD 704 
50 Do 706 
51 Ederapolla 708 
52 Do 710 
53 Theberton 712 
54 Do 714 
55 Augusta 716 
56 Do 718 
67 Do 720 
58 New Pera- 
deniya 722 
59 Do 724 
60 DK 726 
61 Farm 730 
66 Alnoor 740 
67 Do 742 
68 Do 744 
69 Do 746 
70 Digdolla 748 
71 Do 750 
72. Doonevale 752 
13 to) 754 
74 Middleton 756 
75 Do 7158 
76 KS O, in estate 
mark 760 
vil Do 762 
78 Queensland 764 
79 Do 666 
80 Do 768 
81 Do 770 
82 Amblakan- 
de 772 
83 Do 774 
84 Do 716 
85 Do 778 
86 Avisawella 780 
87 Do 782 
88 HS, in estate 
mark 184 
89 Patiagame 736 
90 Craighead 783 
91 Bismark 790 
92 H, in estate 
mark 7192 
93 Do 79t 
94 Elfindale 798 
95 Do 798 
96 Do 800 
97 Do 2 
98 CFG 4 
99 Do 6 
100 Do 8 
101 Do 10 
102 Glengariffe 12 
103 Do 14 
104 St. Martin’s 16 
105 Do 18 
106 Do 20 
107 Kirrimettia, 
LM 22 
108 Do 24 


Pkgs. 


~ 
EE RE OREO DGOTO RCO p 


Ca tt OS OT et ED et 


_ 


= 
Ror 


_ ~ i) 
WOANMOH ID REND OMe 


a 
c~ 


3 
Description, Weight 
lb, c, 
hf-ch bro pek 27 43 
do pekoe 48 36 
coh sou 276 34 
do dust 330 27 
do red leaf 80 26 
do bro pek 490 45 
do pekoe 450 87 
do pek sou 1440 36 
do _— bro pek dust 288 = 8 
do dust 94 27 
do bro mix 114 29 
do bro mix 300 36 
do dust 100 27 
hf-oh bropek 240 50 
ch pekoe 330 89 
do pek sou 220 34 
do or pek 100 43 
do sou 340 34 
hf-ch dust 70 28 
ch red leaf 85 27 
hf-ch bro pek 420 55 
do pekoe 1343 AL 
do pek sou 650 36 
do fans 190 28 
do congou 55 25 
do red leaf 55 25 
hf-ch_ bro pek 100 52 
do pekoe No. 1 50 36 
do pekoe No. 2 47 32 
ch dust 750 27 
do bro tea. 480 35 
hf-ch dust 330 28 
do red leaf 240 a9 
ch _peKi sou 720 34 
do bro tea 90 30 
do pek sou 1100 34 
do pek fan 600 28 
hf-ch sou 195 30 
do sou 1°6 37 
ch dust 390 27 
hf-ch sou 330 31 
ch dust 800 27 
da bro tea 680 31 
do pekoe 2520 36 
hf-ch bro pek 1100 44 
do pekoe 1000 38 
do pels sou 400 33 
do dust 160 28 
ch bro pek 1900 46 
do  pekoe 3060-38 
do bro pek 1900 46 
do pekoe 2700 37 
hf-ch bro pek 3540 52 
ch pekoe 1600 43 
do bro pek 440 42 
do pekoe 380 35 
do flowery pek 3520 51 
do pekoe 3600 40 
do unas 800 38 
do pek fans 450 35 
do bro or pek 2200 46 
do pekoe 6930 36 bid 
do sou 900 33 
do bro mix 480 30 
do unas 105 32 
do dust 450 26 
do dust 1720 20 
do dust 150 26 
do sou 680 30 
do dust 280 26 
do dust 80 27 
do bro mix 100 30 
hf-ch bro pek 450 37 
do pekoe 1400 BL 
do red leaf 280 29 
do dust 150 27 
ch bro pek 1400 50 
do pekoe 8i0 40 
do pek sou 665 36 
hf-ch dust 65 27 
ch bro tea 300 34 
hf-ch dust 192 27 
do bro pek 270 51 
do pekoe $10 38 
do g0u 120 32 
do pekoe 2550 36 
ch pek fan 376 35b 


4. CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


RG PENT Te a ec Se ree tm eS 


Mr.:E. Joun ‘put jup for sale at the Ohamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room on the 3rd June, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (27,884 lb.), which sold as 


under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
No. No. Ib. c. 
1° GKW 27 2.ch red leaf 160 27 
2 Do 28 2hf-ch dust 160 26 
3 Do 29 11 ch bro tea 990 34 
4 Stamford 
Hill 31 4 do bro mix 480 33 
5 Great Val- 
ley 33.14 do bro pek 1540 47 
6 Do 35 17 do pekoe 1700 40 
7 Do 37 10 do pek sou 950 37 
@ Lawrence 
Factory 389 42 do sou 4200 32 
9 Gouravilla 41 9 do pek sou 900 29 
10 Do 43 5 do bro mix 500 26 
11 Brownlow 45 13 do bro pek 1300 54 
12 Do 47 12 do pekoe 1080 §=642 bid 
13 Do 49 7 do  pek sou 595 42 
14 Do 51 1 do dust 70 28 
15 PTE 52 1 do dust 125 29 
16 Do 53 1 do fans 109 30 
17 BT 54 33 do bro mix 2610 31 
18 GR 56 9 hf-ch bro pek 395 = BL 
20 Maria 59- 1 ch bro mix 90 32 
21 Do 60 4 do dust 280 28 
22 Meddeged- 
dera 61 36 do bro pek 3600 49 
23 Do 63 19 do  pekoe 1710. 40 
24 Do 65 18 do pek sou * 1422 36 
25 Do 67 3 do sou 186 32 
26 Do 68 2 hf-ch dust 196 28 
27 GO 69 6 do bro mix 300 26 
28 AD 70 15 ch pek sou 1426 37 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commereral Correspondent.) 
Minoina Lanz, May 8th, 1891. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to8th May ;— 

Ex “Priam ”’—Gampsha, lb 1068; 8c 16 1058; 3¢ 
102s 6d; 1c 101s; 1c 118s. 

Ex ‘“ Oroya”—Mousa Ella, 1b 1103; 30 1b 109s; 2c 
1b 106 ; le 1038; 1c 123s. 

Ex “ City of Cambridge”—Killarney, 20.1054; 1c 
1b 103s 6d; 1t 1019; 1t 114s. Gampaha, 1c 1033; 1c 
1b 101s 6d; 1t 100s 6d; 1b 106s. Balmoral, 1c 109s; 
Ic 1t 105s 6d; le 102; lo 115s. 

Ex “ Oroya”—Kirkless, 2c 1038; 2c 1023; lo 100s 6d; 
1t 108s. 

Ex ‘' Orizaba”’—Nagalla, 14 100s. 

Ex “ Ningchow”—Kew, 1b 117s; 
108s; 1¢ 1053; 1c 126s. 
Jo 101s; 1t 121s. 
102s; 1t 120s. 

Ex ‘“'Rewa”—Adam’s Peak, Ic 1138s; le 1b 107s 6d; 
1b 1013; 1b 1203. Blackwood, 30 1b 126s 6d; le 1t 
10is 6d; 1b114s6d. Haldamulle, le 1b 111s; 3c 1078 
6d; 16 104s; 1b 114s 6d. Palmerston, 1b 104; 10 101s; 
1b 101s; 1b 1078; 8b 97s. 

Ex ‘‘Rewa’’—Kahagalla, 2c 110; 40 107s 6d; 2c 1t 
104. Indulgashene, lc 112s; 2c 1b 1083 6d; le 104s. 
Ragalla, le 1b 103s; 1c 1b 101s 6d. 

Ex “ Orizaba”—Ingestre, 1b 111s; 4¢ 109s; 3c 105 6d; 
1c 103s; 1c 1b 125s. 

fix ‘‘Jumna”—Nithsdale, 1b 108s; 
102s 6d; 1t 117s. 

Ex ‘‘ Rewa”—Sherwood, 1b 107s; 2c 107s; ic 102s; 
1b 118s. Haputalo, le 1b 1098; 3c 1b 107s; le lt 
1038 6d; 16 118s. 

Ex “Jumna’”—Maha Uva, 1c 105s; 2c 1038; 4c 
1005 6d; lo 98s; 1c 109s. 

Ex “City of Dundee”—Wiharagalla, 1b 99s; 1b110a. 
Moragalla, 12b 1008; 2b 92s 6d; 2b 94s. Udapolla, 
17b 998 6d; 2b 92s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Rewa”—Blackwood, 1b 103s 6d. Haldamulle, 
1b 1038 64d. 


Ic. It 111s; 6¢ 
Bambrakelly, lo 106; 1c 105s; 
Oddington, 10 1b 106; lo 103s; 1 


le 16 105s; 1t 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 15th May :-— 

Ex “ City of Dundee ””—Theresia, 1b 111s; 2t’ 107s; 
1b 103s; 1b 978; 1t 2b 90s. 

Ex “Clan Matheson”—Denégamn, 1c 1108 6d; 1c 
1t 104s 6d; lb 99s; 1ce 96s. : 

Hx “ Navigator’””—Onuvah, le 1b 10538; 3c 16 102s; 
lb 1018; 1t 1108; le 963 6a; 2b 103s 6d; 2c 1b 105s. 
5c 1b 102s 6d; 16 101s; 1t 100s; 1¢1b 96s 6d; 2b 103s. 

Ex “Orizaba”—Rajawelle, 1b 95s 6d; 1b 1018; 
2b 95s 6d. 


Ex “ City of Vienna ”—Meddecombra, le 1t 110s 6d; 


3c 107s 6d; le 1b 103s; 1b 93s. Newton Dikoya, 2c 
1t 107 6d; 1b 101s; 1b 97s; 1b 102s. 


Ex “Mombassa”—Mahadowa, 2c 1b lils 6d; 4c 
106s; le 1043; 1t 122s, 
Ex “Clan Matheson”—Nisbedde, 1c 1b 106s 6d; 


4c 1t 104s; 1¢ 102s; 1117s. Gonakelle, 1c 1 110s 64; 
30 105s 6d; lb 101s. 


Ex “Olaa Mackenzie”—Gonakelle, 1o 113s. 

Ex ‘City of Vienna’’—Diyanellakelle, 1b 111s; le 
107s; 1e 1b 1058; 1t 103s. 

Ex “ Navigator”—Kahanwatte, 2c 1b 110s 6d; 3c It 
105s 6d; lo 102s; 1c 1t 122s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Matheson”—S¢, Clair, 16 101s; 1b 112g. 
Gallocla, 1b 106s; 26 105s; 1b 1008s; ib 110s 6d. 
Talawakelle, 1¢ 1b 109s 6d; 3c ;1b 106s 6d; 1b 102s; 
le 121s, Portree, 1t 1143; 20 1t 111s 6d: 30 1b 106s 6a; 
1b 101s; le 127s. 

Ex ‘“ Navigator”—Berat, 1¢ 110s; 2c 107s; 1b 101s; 
1t 108s. 

Hx * Port Denison ”’—Alluwiharee, 1b 1083- 

Ex ‘*Goorkha”—Agra, 1t lb 106s 6d. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Wilson, Smithett, & Co’s. Circular.) 


Mincine Lane, May 8th, 1891. 
Ex “Ningchow”’—Ingurugalla, 25b 123s; 7b 72s 6d; 
1b 318; 19b 1133 6d; 7b 75s 6d; 1b 31s.  Siragalla, 
21b 115s 6d; 4b 668; 1b 313; 17b 725; 2b 50s 6d. 
Dynevor, 20b 1238; 3b 7388 6d; 1b 31s. 
Ex “Oity of Dundee ””—Wariagalla, 16b 108s 6d; 
4b 55s 6d. 
Ex “ Falls of Inversnaid ”—Goonambil, 4b 110s 6d. 
Ex ‘ Ningchow”—Nellaoolla, 22b 1138; 4b 738; 
1b 59s. 
Ex Ping Suey”—Pondappa, 2b 71s; lp 28s; 6b 
703; 1b 28s. 
Mincine Lanz, May 15th, 1891. 
Ex ‘ Ameer”’—Warriapolla, 40b 125s 6d; 18b 126s; 
53b 121s; 12b 728 6d; 3b 50s; 2b 925 6d. 
Ex ‘‘ Orinoco” RC W, 4b 59s. 
Ex “ Ameer ””—Old Haloya, 19b 1193 60; 3b 653. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, May 15th, 1891. 


Hix “ Ningchow ’—Nellaoolla, 5 cases 23; 5¢ 25 2d; 
le 1s 6d; 1c ls 1d; 3c1ls lld. (SH K), 3c Is 9d; 
le 1s 2d; lc 1s 4d. I 

Ex “ Jumna”—Woariagalla, 1 case 255d; 10c 2s 4d; 
2c 1s 8d; 9c 1s 9d; 3c 1s 3d; 5e¢ 1s 2d. 


ae 


ey Ay 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—123 cents each; 3 copies 


ON ees ee ee 


1 Coromso, June 20, 1891. { : ‘ 
No. 16.} ‘ : 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. | Lot Mark Box. Pkgs. Description Weight. 
No. No. Ib. c. 
63 T,in estate 
Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up tor sale at the Parle q1ubox olden ti 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 3rd June, the Ase ean e eer 
undermentioned lots of Tea (43,106 lb.), which sold as | 64 Aadneven 95 12 ch bro pek 120042 
under :— 65 Lo 96 29 do pekoe 2610 35 bid 
Lot Mark | Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 66 E eet eas 
No No Ib. c. mark 97 6 d i 
; , ae to) bro pek 630 48 bid 
43, By ee teu aPEO Bek a tee 67 Do 98 6 do pekoe 600 40 bid 
13 Y, in estate z oe Do 99 4 do pek sou 400 41 
mark 93 15 ch. pekoe 900 41 sSSsas 
14 Kelani 25 16 hf-ch bro pek $80 47 Messre. Fornes & WALKER put up forsale at the 
lo Do 27 12 do pekoe 8240 38 Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 3rd June, 
is Ea a 3 4 Peay ate be Soe the undermentioned lots of Tea (90,560 lb.), which sold 
10 53 bi : er 
18 Do 33 36 do pek sou 1800 39 as under: 
19 Do 35 4 do fans 240 36 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
20 Do 36 50 box pekoe 1000 = 40 bid | No. No. Ibo oe. 
25 Comillah 44 1 do bro pek 55 39 COKE i 
26 Do 45 16 do pekoe §00 36 1 Dehiowita 26 1 ch bro tea 120 29 
27 To 47 2 do pek sou 100 B1 2 Do 28 1 do dust 1€0 29 
2 HIK 48 17 ch  vyo pek 1700.44 3 GA 30 1 hf-ch 
29 Do 50 19 do pekce 1710 37 bid ,. 1 box bro pek 85 37 
30 Do 52 7 do dust 910 26 bid 57 DMs) 82 10 hf-ch pek sou 470-30 
31 AK 53. 8 do dust 450 2bid| > LGE 34 36 ch or pek 3600 43 
32 WDA 54 7 hf-ch pekoe 406 B2 6 Do 36 20 do pekoe No, 1 2000 36 
33 Do 56 4 ch. pek sou 400 380 ta Do 37 10 do  pexoe ,, 2 1000 37 
34 To 57 3 hf-ch sou 150 30 7 Do 38 4 hf-ch dust 340 37 
35 WSG 58 4 ch  pek dust 540-29 8 Bowlana 40 18 ch bro pek 1980 48 
36 Horagoda 59 8 do bro pek 800 50 9 Do 42 15 do  pekce 1500-38 
37 Do 61 31 do pekoe 2635 38 10 Do 4422 do pek sou 2090-36 
38 Do 63 1 do pek sou 95 32 11. Do™ 46 4 hf-ch dust 300 22 
39 Do 64 1 hf-ch bro pek and 15 G L, in estate: 
5 pek mix 20 withd’n. mark 54 28 ch bro pek 8080 42 bid 
Ae EES 16 Do 56 17 do pekoe 1615 38 bid 
. 5 6d k s 540 a} 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Cham- i K oa Be if a6 PO Bak. aaan pe 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 3rd June, the | }< Do 62 8 do pekoe 70 37 
undermentioned lots of Tea (61,794 lb.), which sold as | 20° Do 64 7 do pek sou 630 35 
under :— 21 Yataderia 66 17 do bro pek 1670 51 
r “Dt j 22 Do 65 385 do pekoa 3506 43 
ee Mark ae Pkgs. Description. wisieht 23 Do 70 P4sOlI!02 Geletaou 3870 © 30 
Oss 0. * c. 24 Do 72 11 do bro tea 950 30 
: eee $3 19 hf-ch unas 988 35 Ro te ee ao patogiesn PY eed 
2 Do 34 4 do bro mix a16 29 a Be tat 10 soa ae ee op 
‘ 3. ome 2 2 , in estate 
ae 2 Seon damn 00 fe gimme, 78 LhEeh pek'sou 81 ap 
r ; & 23 Bandara- 
x . a a a ee 5 do pekoe 47548 polla R0 41 ae Bro pek 2050 42 bid 
, s 5 y 2 210 
mark 43 8 bf-ch bro or pek 150 51 2 A Wee a 20 a Dro pi 2000 a7 
an Me re 10 ce ne oe Sapte 81 Langdale 86 11 do bro pek 1210 © 47 
4 J 2) 32 1 0 3 
14 Naseby 48 11 hf&ch bro pek 550 56 4 Da Bs manol ses 100038 
15 Do 47 17 do pekoo 850 44 uae EP SN ora page 
16 Se 48 5 do brotea 373 80 bid “1 hf-ch_ pekoe 216 37 
17 South-Wana- A : Bry 197 5 
Rajah 49 17 ch bro or pek 1700 70 gous DS Bho Teil eenat ts Tea a 
18 Do 50 62 do  pekoe 6200 44 bid | 37 Ho 98 1 ch — dust 143.5 
25 Roseveath 57 19 ch  pekoe 2040 89 oe ull 100 19 hf-ch or pek ee 6 
31 Wewesse 63 384 do bro pek 170058 Bs te ODI oe ep aeyo0 
32 Do 64 51 do pekoe 2550 42 sole De. Lozrozigt chap Cipekoe 2700 
33 Do 65 20 do  pek sou 100039 dO sap Be Aiaiula REEh Caneenn, ND ee 
34. Do G3 3 do dust 240 98 ES real Pamente! paatiche 20 Fis 
35 Forest Hill 67 13 ch bro pek 143055 ee 110 Ibex dusty “3299 
36 Do 63 14 do  pekoe 1400 40 A oe OF 1GWIake. Sobre hier en. Ras 
37 Do 69 6 do peksou 600. 37 44 MC Hy eas SS BAY 2c) 
38 Do EU Ntoe cavets 160. 28 AST wO se ioe ogceus Perec Ce ge 
43 GB 75 20 ch dust 2800 98 AD eT eo tat Peh roe Peewee 
44 Do 76 7 do bro tea 700s: Ge age Te Vip tet coukia ant 
45 Monarageliay7 15 do bro pek 1470 45 bia | 48 Do 122 1 do dust 130 Bt 
46 De 78 19 do pekoe 1710 38 bid 49 Do 124 1 do Wane 122 31 
47 Do 79 23 do pek sou 1840 32 bia | 9 Coat Sa a AGE Bra Ss 
48 Do &0 2 do dust £80 27 51 ABLE 18 i ag et a20 28 
b-4 ae a4 Z Gas s 52 0 } ° dus Ov 28 
Bo ae Z 3 5 aa ely gon a2 g 53 Harangalla 130 30 neh bro pek 1140 53 
S ae a 2 Re f. 54 Do 132 60 do pekoe 2700 3s 
Hy onatante HG do bio pek 324818 onaimen 188 Wich rope BS) 3 
bd Do 86 7 do  pek sou 375 32 58 DS A capabagmRt Dees aro ora 
55 SA 87 8 do dust 640-25 59 Do Tad) am abo ecbak tan Sapihesan 
66 Kattukitula68 21 do  bropek 45 93 6 ae TH RaudoL oh bro mix 140 er 
57 D 89 2 do pekoe 80 88 } Se 
58 aa 90 8 do te sou 150 85 aa ae De Oe 1 ch dust 100 27 
59 @ : 91 3 do pekoe — Baa ae mark 150 38 do dust 435.97 
60 Ingeyrin ie ; ao oe pek Ae 38 64 Pattiagama 152 2 do dust 860-27 
Do Q} do yekoe : . Bd at vega br i 5 
832 Do 94 6 do pek sou 300 85 66 Do et. 2 nes ue Af 


D CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LISi. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description  Weight., 
No. No. | 6 c. 
66 Palmerston 156 11 ch  bro|pek 605 69 
87 Do 158 14 do  pekoe 140044 
68 ‘Do 160 8 do pek sou 800 40 
69 Bismark. 162 1 do dust 140 28 
70 A, in estate 

mark P 164 4 hbf-ch pekoo 202 = 336 
71 WA 166 4 ch bro pek 400 43 
72 Do 168 12 hf-ch pekoe 624 33 
73 EP 170 8 do dust. 600 26 
4 VA 172 7 ch bro tea 630 32 
15 Do 174 1 do red leaf 80 24 
76 Do 176 5 hf-ch dust 400 27 
77sDK 178 4 ch red leaf 380 26 
78 Do 180 1 hf-ch pek sou 56 35 
79 K 182 1 oh dust 174 25 
80 K 184 1 do congou 160 36 
84 Horagas- 

kelle 192 5 hf-ch bro pek 300 «52 
85 Do 194 9 do pekoe 444 42 
86 Do 196 14 do pek sou 784 37 
87 Do 198 2 do bro mix 160 26 
88 Thorofield 200 30 do bro pek 1800 61 
89 Do 202 23 ch pekoe 2300 44 
30 Do 204 13 do pekésou 1300 38 
yl Do 206 2 hf-ch pek dust 160 31 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Uommerce Sale-room on the 10th June, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (45,758 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
lb. 


No. No. o. 
1 Cruden Factory 72 13hf-ch sou 780 29 
2 Tamarayvelly 74 11 do congou 495 34 
3 Gongalia 75 12 do bro pek a 600 47 
4 Do 77 20 do pek 1000 39 
5 Do 79 20 do pek sou 1000 36 
6 Hila 81 18 ch bro pek 1800 47 bid 
7 Do 83 34 dopekoe 2720 38 
8 Do 85 18 dopek sou 1440 36 
9 Do 87 52 dobro pek 5460 42 

10 Orange Field 89 5 dobro pek 500 44 

11 Do 90 23 do pekce 2070 36 

12 Do 102 4 dosouchong 360 25 

13 Do 103. 2 do dust 235 29 

20 Gonavy 116 51 dobro pek 5100 50 

21 Do 118 11 do pekoe 990 41 

22 Do 120 8 dopek sou 720 38 

23 Do 122 2 do dust 300 30 

28 Kandenewera 131 21 ch bro pek 1890 61 

29 Do 133 31 do pek sou 8400 44 

30 ES W 135 10 hf-ch bro or dek £00 54 

31 Do 136 24 dopek 1200 43 

382 Do 188 2 ch peksou 100 35 

33 Do 139 «1 .=~hf-ch dust 80 32 

24 EA 140 1 ch bro pek 100 4l 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room onthe 10th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (40,1931b.) which sold 
as under :-— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
Ib. 


No. No. c. 
1 Marymount 1 5 hf-ch unas 250 35 
2 Pe 2 #7 do pek sou 350 35 
3 AA 38 2 do pekoe 86 34 
4 Do 4 1 box unas 18 34 
5 SBR 5 6 ch dust 840 27 
6 AA 6 2hf-ch pekoe 64 25 
4f Do 7 1 do unas 32 25 
& Wewesse 8 Zi do bro pek 1050 58 
9 Do 9 381 do pekoe 1550 47 
10 Do lo 12 do pek sou 600 40 
1l Do L127 do dust 160 28 
12 Diatalawa 12 3 do bro pek 180 53 
3 ° 3 1p (she) pekoe 250 41 
l4 Do 14 15 do pek sou 740 38 
15 Do 15 2 do dust 100 29 
16 Do 16 2 do fannings 160 28 
17 Hiralouvah 17 17 ch bro pek 1836 48 
18 () 18 22 do pekoe 2200 40 
19 Do 19 2 do fannings 102 33 
20 Do 20 1 do bro mix 104 30 
21 Do 21 6 hf-ch dust 843 30 
32 Mousagalla 32 1 do read leaf 50 22 
33 Eilandhu 33 56 ch bro pek sou 400 33 
34 Do 84 5 hf-ch dust 875 28 
35 C 35 21 ch bro mix 2100 20 bid 
36 C0 36 24 ch bro mix 1200 48 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. ay 
387 Allakolla 37 32 hf-ch bro pek 2080 49 
38 Do 38 44 do pekoe 2640 42 
39 Do 39 30 do Pek sou 1650 37 
40 Do 40 2 do dust 190 28 
41 Roseneath 41 22 do bro pek 1540 49 bid 
42 Do 42 13 ch pekoe 1430 41 
43 Do 43 18 do pekoe sou 1980 38 
44 A T, in estate 
mark 44 7 do bro mix 863 23 bid 
45 AETS, in es- 
tate mark 45 6 do pekoe 600 43 bid 


Messrs. A. H. THomeson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 10th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (51,285 Ib.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 Kelani 1 35 hf-ch bro pek 1925 50 
2 Do 3 69 do pekoe 3105 42 
3 Do 5 44 do pek sou 1980 39 
4 N, in estate 
mark 7 35 do bro pek 1925 29 bid 
10 ML, in es- 
tatemark17 7 do pekoe 406 35 
1l Do 18 3 ch pek sou 300 35 
12 Do 19 3 hf-ch sou 150 33 
13 AKAC, in 
estate mark20 50 do peE sou 2500 39 
14K 22 3 do bro pek 195 53 b 
15 PO 23 4 do bro pek 208 58 
16 Do 24 4 do pekoe 170 42 
7 Do 25 14 do pek, sou 748 39 
18 Do 27 2 do congou 89 32 
19 Do 28 2 do unas 86 38 
20 Do 29 1 do dust 67 25 . 
21 G H K Ceylon, 
in estate 
mar. 30 18 do or pek 900 47 
22 Do 32 24 do pekoe 1200 36 
23 Do 34 13 ch pek sou 1170 35 
a4 Do 36 10 ch sou 900 31 
25 Yarrow 88 18 hf-ch pekoe 1080 43 
26 Relugas 40 8 ch do . 800-36 
27 Comillah 42 3 box  broor pek 30 74 bid 
28 Do 43 5 hf-ch bro pek 275 44 
29 Do 45 8 do bro pek 400 37 
30 Do 47 5 do pek sou 250 35 
31 Do 48 2 do dust 150 28 
32 APD 49 76 ch pekoe 6460 45 
37 58 3 ch pekdust 450 28 
38 YD 59 “13 do bro or pek 1300 42 bid 
39 Do 61 12 do bro pek 1200 47 bid 
40 Do 63 28 do pekoe 2520 42 
41 Do 65 21 do peksou 1785 37 bid 
42 Do 68 5 do ust 750 28 
43 Kotagalla 69 3 do do 326 29 
44 Nahalma 70 32 hf-ch bro pek 1760 50 
45 Do 72 39 ch  pekoe 3705 42 
46 Do 74 4 ch pek sou 400 36 
47 Do 75 3 hf-ch dust 200 32 
48 AGC 76 7 ch do 910 28 
49 Do 77 13 hf-ch do 910 27 


Messrs. Forsgs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 10th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (135,800 lb,), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box_ Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
No. No. Ib: - “oe: 
1 Halpantenne 208 11 ch pek sou 980 36 
2 Do 210 5 do sou 430 33 
3 Do 2125 Tdo fans 125 29 
4 DCS 214 2 do pekoe 200 34 
5 Do 216 6 do unas 480 32 
6 Do 218 1 do dust 140 22 
7 Clarendon 220 40 hf-ch bro pek 2240 62 
8 Do 222 20 ch pekoe 2000 52 
13 Polatagama 232 61 do bro pek 3660 56 
14 Do 234 79 hf-ch pekoe 3950 45 
15 Do 236 59 do pek sou 2950 41 
16 Abamalla 238 5 do bro mix 300 33 
17 Do 240 7 do dust 595 29 
18 CLD ®*” 242 14 do bro pek 731 52 
19 Do 244 13 do pekoe 676 43 
20 Do 246 9 do pek sou 450 39 


Lot Mark Bo 
No. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Ea EEEEAEoZ£,:o;,:,,,.,..,,. ee 


No 
Easdale 248 19 ch bro pek 
Do 250 16 do pekoe 
Do 252 14 do pek sou 
EDK, in 
estate Mark 254 4 hf-ch red leaf 
Glenorchy 256 12 do dust 
K, in estate 
mark 258 2 ch red leaf 
Do 260 1 do bro tea 
Do 262 Jhf-ch dust 
St. Leonard’s 264 1 ch dust 
Angrowella 266 1 hf-ch dust 
Talgaswela 268 100 ch bro pek 
Bramley 278 2 ch dust 
BR, in estate 
mark 280 3 do red leaf 
Do 282 12 hf-ch bro mix 
8, in estate 
mark 284 1box bro pek 
Amblakande 286 17 ch  broor pek 
Do 288 32 do pekoe 
Do 290 4 do sou 
Do 292 2 do bro tea 
C, in estate 
mark 294 32 hf-ch bro or pek 
Do 296 14 do pekoe 
Do 298 19 do pek sou 
Do 300 11 do sou 
T B, in estate ‘ 
mark 302 16 ch bro or pek 
Do 304 15 do pekoe 
Yataderia 306 14 do bro pek 
Do 308 30 do pekoe 
Do 310 40 do pek sou 
Ingiriya 312 2 do do 
Do 314. 1 do 
2hf-ch dust 
Warwick 316 3 do bro mix 
Bandarapolla 318 39 do pek sou 
Do 320 4 do sou 
NG 322 63 do bro mix 
Mukeloya 324 52 do bro pek 
Do 326 44 do pekoe 
Do 328 30 do pek sou 
_Do 830 1 do dust 
CB 332 5 do do 
W, in estate 
mark 844 2 do bro pek 
NC 354 46 do bro mix 
Harangalla 36 43 do bro pek 
Do 358 38 do pekoe 
N 360 34 ch 
1 hf-ch unas 
N, in estate 
mark 362 9 do dust 
GEP 364 16 ch 
1 hf-ch pek sou 
Do 366 5 do dust 
Do 368 3 ch red leaf 
EP 370 4 do bro pek 
Do 372 3 do dust 
Middleton 374 38 hf-ch bro pek 
Do 376 11 ch pekoe 
Do 378 21 do pek sou 
Ooloowate 880 8 hf-ch bro pek 
Do 882 8 do pekoe 
Do 384 10 do pek sou 
N 386 16 do sou 
N 388 3 do bro mix 
N 390 4 do dust 
Asgiria 392° 2) uch red leaf 
Do 394 7 do red leaf 
Lu 408 1 ch bro pek 
Theydon Bois 442 25 ch broor pek 
Do 424 3 do pek 
S A 426 6 hf-ch bro pek 
SB 423 2 do bro pek 
sc 430 1 do fannings 
Sea View 432 6 do pek 
WestHap’tale 484 9 do peksou 
Farm 436 23 ch bro pek 
Do 438 23 do pek 
Do 440 21 do _ pek sou 
Do 412 1 hf-ch sou 
Do 444° 2 ch dust 
Silver Valley446 2 hif-ch bro pek 
Do 448 11 do pek 
Do 450 2 do congo 
Do 452 3. boxes red leaf 
Palmerston 454 11 hf-ch bro pek 
Do 456 10 ch pek 
Do 458 3 do peksou 
H 460 1 hf-ch bro pek 


x Pkgs. Description. ween 


1900 
1440 
1260 


bid 


3 


Messrs. ForBEs & WALKER put up for gale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 17th June 
the undermentioned lots of Tea ( 185,208 lb.), which 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark 
No. No. 
1 Glendon 462 
2 Do 464 
3 OR 466 
4 R 468 
5 Ismalle 470 
6 Do 472 
7 Uvakelle 474 
8 Do 476 
9 Do 478 
19 Do 480 
ll Do 482 
12 Do 484 
13 Midlothian 486 
14 Do 488 
15 Do 490 
16 Bowlana 492 
17 Do 494 
18 Do 426 
19 Do 498 
20 Do 500 
21 Do 502 
22 wT 504 
23 Do 506 
24 Do 508 
25 Do 510 
26 Talgaswela 512 
27 Do * 
28 Do 514 
29 Do 516 
30 Delpoton- 
oya 518 
31 Do 520 
382 Marguerita 522 
33 Do. 524 
84 Do 526 
35 Do 528 
36 Ukuwella 530 
37 Do 532 
38 Do 534 
39 Do 538 
40 Do 538 
41 Pansala- 
tenne 540 
42 Do 542 
43 HO 544 
44 Do 546 
45 Do 548 
46 Do 550 
47 L, in estate 
mark 552 
48 Do 554 
49 Blairgowrie 556 
50 Do 558 
51 Do 560 
52 Do 562 
53 Do 564 
54 VA 566 
55 MA 568 
56 K V 570 
§7 Do 572 
58 W, in estate 
mark 574 
59 Do 576 
60 Freds Ruhe 578 
61 Do 580 
62 Do 582 
63 WA 584 
64 Do 586 
65 Do 588 
66 A Z 590 
67 Do 592 
68 Sbrubs Hill 594 
69 Do 596 
70 Do 598 
71 Do 600 
72 Do 602 
73 PME 604 
74 Do 606 
75 Do €08 
76 WN, in estate 
mark 610 
77 B&D 612 
78 Do 614 


1 hf-ch 
1 ch 


toe 


Box Pkgs. Description. 


dust 
bro tea 
dust 
bro tea 
dust 
bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
bro pek dust 
congou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
congou 
bro pek 


pekoe 


pek eou 

dust 

sou 

red leaf 

bro pek 

pekoe 

dust 

sou 

bro pek 
do 


pek scu 
sou 


congou 
dust 
fangs 
congou 
dust 
bro tea 


pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek scu 
bro tea 
dust 
pek dust 
pekoe 
congou 
fans 


bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 

red leaf 
bro pek 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 
sou 

red leaf 
pek fans 


unas 
red leaf 


dust 


Weight 
lb. c. 
92 10 
78 15 
375 26 
720 25 
390 24 
103 29 
440 60 
1150 44 
1000 39 
275 30 
120 29 
150 31 
1250 50 
1870 41 
150 31 
1320 44 bid 
650 37 bid 
1080 4 bid 
375 26 
400 30 
375 27 
650 48 
1050 38 
65 27 
45 27 
5000 42 bid 
5000 out 
2250 4U 
540 36 
270 3 
325 28 
1320 37 bid 
1050 36 bid 
2695 36 
90 39 
2100 54 
1200 42 
1615 37 
400 32 
225 27 
500 381 
225 28 
660 31 
450 36 
450 39 
100 24 
40 37 
32 32 
1800 46 
1140 41 
760 36 
338 25 
82 28 
450 238 
1472 37 
450 30 
200 29 
4T 46 
90 42 
600 56 
1495 40 
1140-384 
460 31 
125 25 
58 20 
44 46 
50 35 
4800 47 
4250 39 bid 
4160 35 bid 
942 33 bid 
780 3l 
598 25 bid 
192 20 
175 28 bid 
394 34 
400-21 
225 26 


4 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
79 Oolooawatte 616 
80 Do 618 
$1 Do 620 
82 Dz 622 
83 Do 624 
$4 Atherfield 626 
85 Do 628 
86 Do 630 
87 WG 632 
88 Do 634 
89 Do 636 
90 Do 638 
91 Do 640 
92 Do 612 
93 Do 644 
94 Wewerse 646 
95 Do 648 
96 Do 650 
97 Do 652 
98 BER 654 
99 Do 656 
100 Do 658 
101 MP 669 
102 Wallahan- 

duwsa 662 
103 Do 664 
104 Do 666 
105 SPA 668 
106 Do 670 
107 Do 672 
108 Do 674 
109 Do 676 
110 Do 678 
111 Do 680 
112 SPV €82 
113 Do 684 
114 Do 686 
115 Do 688 
116 S E 690 
117 Do 692 
118 Da 694 
119 Castle- 

reagh 696 
120 KC,in estate 

mark 698 
121 Do 700 
122 Do 102 
123 Sembawat-tei704 
124 Yataderia 706 
125 Do 768 
126 Do 710 
127 Do 712 
133 Bismark 724 
134 Do 726 
135 Do 728 
136 Do 730 
137 Ravens- 

wood 732 
138 Do 134 
139 Do 736 
140 Avisuwella 738 
141 Do 740 
142 Harring- 

ton 742 
143 Do 744 
144 HT 746 
145 Harengalla 748 
146 Do 750 
147 NC 752 
148 MelroseD 754 
149 Do 756 
150 Do 158 
151 Do 760 
152 Melrose 762 
153 Do 164 
154 Do 766 
155 Do 768 
156 Farnham 770 
157 Do 172 
158 Do q74 
159 Do 176 
16u Do 118 
161 Pansala- 

teune 780 
162 Polatayama 732 
164 Do 784 
164 Vo 786 
165 Chester- 

ford 788 
156 Do 700 
167 Do 792 


16 


do 


Description 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 

sou 

bro mix 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek fans 
pek fais 
pek dust 
red le f 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 

bro pek 
pek sou 
dust 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
unas 
bro tea 
fans 
pek dust 
bro mix 
red leaf 
bro pelk 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro or pek 


bro pek fans 
bro pek dust 
bro pek sou 
pek fan 

bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
bro tea 

bro pek 
pekos 

peE sou 
dust 


sou 
dust 
fang 
dust 
sou 


dust 
bro mix 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
bro mix 
bro pex 


pekoe 


pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
bro pek 
pekeo 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 


pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


_ 


80 
725 
1026 
1250 
1755 
1344 


1870 


1450 
480 
1680 
1980 
2100 
110 
2300 
3330 
880 
390 
150 


1615 
4200 
4250 
38750 


1200 
1050 
850 


Sa 


“ OFYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


bid 


bid 


bid 


bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
No. No. lb. c. 
1¢8 wonrovia 794 12 ch bro pek 1200 AT 
169 Do 796 27 do pekoe 2700 37 
170 Do 798 10 do pek sou 1000 36 
171 Do 800 2 do dust 280 27 
172 EK 2 ldo bro pek 100 38 
173 Do 4 2 do pekoe 200 38 
174 Do 6 1 do pek sou 100 35 
175 Christlers 

Farm 8 20 do pro pek 2100 13 
176 Do 10 39 do pekoe 3705 46 
77, Do 12 15 do pek sou 1275 39 
178 Court Lodge 14 42 hf-ch bro pek 2352 66 
179 Do 16 24 do pekoe 1104 57 
180 Do 18 28 do pek sou 1260 48 
181 Do 20) 1. ch sou 77 40 
182 Do 22 2 do dust 282 28 
183 S$ 24 15 hf-ch pekoe 750 35 bid 
184 Thornfield 26 48 do bro pek 1680 62 
185 Do 28 23 ‘ch pekee 2300 44 
186 Do 80 11 do pek sou 1100 39 
187 Do 32 2hf-ch dus 160 32 
191 TN 40 8 do 

1 hf-ch or pex 913 39 

192 Do 42) Asch dust 100 28 
1933 BTN 44 1 do sou 90 31 
194 Do 46 1 do dust 94 27 
195 TN 48 11 do unas 935 30 
196 Do 50 2 do red leaf 112 22 
197 Dehigella 52 2 hf-ch dust 160 26 
198 Donside 54 6 ch sou 510 30 
199 Do 56 2hf-ch dust 140 26 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lanz, May 22nd, 1891. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFHE sold in 
Mincing Lane upto 22nd May. 

Ex ‘‘ Mombassa ”’—Ragalla, le 1088; lc ib 102s; 
1b 105s. 

Ex ‘Teucer””—Gonamotava, 1c 107s 6d; 5c 105s 6d; 
1c 1088; le 1178. Delmar, 1b 3c 1028; 2t 1016; 1b 109s. 
Darzawelle, 1b 1023; 1b 101s. Kondesalle, 2b 99s; 1b 
1078. Naranghena, 2b 1b 98s 6d; lb 101. Mount Ver- 
non,$1c 111s; 2c 1078 6d; 1c 1t 104s 6d; 1t 122s, 


Marks end prices of OHYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 30th May :— 

Ex ‘'Teucer’”—Gowerakellie, 2c 1b 110s; 4c 1b 104 
le 1035; 1t 117s; 2c lb 95-;4b 1c 903; 1b 163s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Wilson, Smithett, & Co's. Circular.) 
Mincine Lane, May 30tb, 1891. 
Hx “Genges’—DAB, 10 baga 44s 64. 
Ex ‘‘Tand Carriaze”—(C), 6 begs 103s 64; 8 61s 6d. 
Ex “Orient”—Bere“ewelle, 20 bags 1233 6d; 20 125s;. 
12 1245 6d; 1 84s,2 95s; 2 539;1 50s. 
Ex “Bengai’’—Hyléon, London, 22 bags 115s; 3 105s; 
1 648;8 105s;3 99s. 
Ex “Amber’—Hylton L, 30 begs 132s 64; 1 56s. 
Ex “Navigator”’—Glenalpin, 12 bags 115s; 3 70s; 1 
5s. Himshurst, 8 bags 116s; 1 packet 50s; 20 bags 116s; 
2 458; 2 32s; 1 87s. 
Ex “Orient”—Lesmoir, 4 bags 110s;1 90s; 1 47s. 
Ex ‘‘Bengal’’—GMC; 8 bags 121s 64; 2 105s. Annie— 
watte, 20 bags 124s 6d; 15 124s; 2 69s. 
Ex “Orient”—Macoolussa, 24 bags 121s; 24 1163 6d 
2 685 6d; 4 66s; 4 100s: 1 40s. 


CEYLON, CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lang, May 30th, 1891. 

Ex “Polyphemus”—Wariagalla, 4 cases 25 24, 

Ex ‘‘Hlectrician’”’—Galiantenne, 2 cases 25; 2 1s 9d; 
2 1s 11d. 

Ex ‘“Manorsa”—Gallantenne, 2 cases 8s 11d; 1 1s 9d; 
4 38 7d; 2 189d. 

Ex ‘ Falls of Inversnaid’”—Gaellawatte, 10 cases1s 10d, 


men, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—125 cents each; 3 copies 


No. 7.4 Cotompo, Jury 6, 1891. 

Seg as OTL ‘ 30 cents; 6 copies 4 al rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
: No. No. 

. Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. putup forsale at the | 14 L 163° 27 ch. favs a A 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 17th | L 164 17 do tenon 1380 poet 
June, the undermentioned lots of Tea (71,573 1b.) 16 Ottery 166 12 do bro pek joan 2 
which sold as under:— ; ie Do 168 13 do pekoe 1170 4h 
Lee Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 19 Sipeteea 110" s0.jd¢.., “bro-miz 784-36 

Ch No. -bl oc. Hil 
1 Mobedin 1 a bf-ch bro pek 80 «52 20 ih 172 12 do bro pek 1200 53 
2 Do 2 dow’ pekoe.: 126 O38 21 De tid ioe -Pekee. 117041 
3 Do 3 3 ao pek sou 196 ae) 22 ‘Bitoft 7 7 do bro mix 184 36 
4 Do 4 1 do bro pek fans 50 on 23 he 8 ES 3 do pekoe 90 43 
5 Do 5 1 do red leaf 40 24 Kandal P Pn GO. “PER SOY 300 39 
6 KPW 6 11 do or pel Bo ae en ndpeyes TE0) Tenich dust 50-29 
7 Do Saas eee 550 = 48 25 Sere Cureh 181 102 box bro or pek 10:0 36 bid 
8 Do TOU SE atlas celeoe que oh 28 a se aa ae 2160 30 bid 
9 Do 12 33 do pek sou 1485. £8 D 44 co  pekoe 1980 31 bid 
10 Do 14 2 do dust 2 37 o ON. 187 32 do pek sou 1440 31 bid 
it bc is. Bide us: 140 238 29 Peradenia 189 3 ch dust 480 26 i 
12K ieriorda, aur Perabade Spignerniands | 190) “isbex ha brgepek 19 50 tia 
13 Gampola- : wot 700, 28 ar Do 191 3 ch unas 300 36 bid 

waite 17 9 do _ pekoe 495 40 33 Seiten 133 } ate bro tea SP} 1 Bi) 
14 Harrow 19 9 do bro pek 540 45 bid | 34 _ Do 194 1 a SON. 206 37 
15 Do 21 14 do pekoe 170 43 38 Ivics BpienG ae fone ‘ 85 27 
16 Do 23 17 ch  pek sou 1700 = 37 39 Do 203 21 4 repels 1200 50 
17 Do 25 2hf-ch bro. mix 140 27 Ay ate ee SOR GIA es ec 1890 40 
26 Nahalma 38 70 do bro pek 3850 44 bia | 41 Do 307. ghee Are ee 1260 40 
27 Do 40 97 ch  pekoe 8730 : 42D Z c ro tea 140° out 
28 Do. 42 9 do pek sou Bes Oa hy ‘ 208) Poieaag | TUN 150 28 
29 Do: 44 2ht-ch dust 150 98 | ag | UE 
a0 ‘Agra Oya 45 22 ch bro pek 2200. 48 bid Messrs. SomeRVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
a ue a a8 ea re 1303 a pia | Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 17th June 
33 Do 51 4 do dust 25 the undéermenti : 
34 Do 52 1 do bro mix 100 33 d Seay mead GRO oo eee 
36 PGA 54 10 do ap under :— 

1 hf-ch bro pek sou BI AK 
an Do Be 8 a6 ae ue 2 aes Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
a8 pace tand 51 40 Bo bro pek 2000 59 0. No. Ib. Gs 
) 59 27 do  pekoe 1350 g 2RX 5 F 

40 Do 61 26 do  peksou 1170 6 3 Do 43 3 §2 ee teat Uist 
41 Do 68 33 do sou No2 3 4 D a opted 240 32 bid 
42 Engurra- - Be gaia: Buen 49 3 do pek dust 420 28 bid 

: kande 65 13 ch  broorpek 1300 44 bia} 6 C : BO z a9 suse 140-29 
43 Do 67 9, do bro pek 990 41 bid 7 0 Bo’ Tad redtleat 290 29 
ce Do 69 72 hf-ch pekoe 3240 41 8 DBG 53 3 do fans prec a 
SUC emir oL ch pekoe 2635 37 bia | ,9 » Do 54 3 do bromi Beoahice 
an ap 73 8 ge pek sou 810 37 10 Do 55 2hf-ch dust’ 160 38 

to) 75 to) ek D J 9 F < 
48 Do 76 4bich pou > mae es TaoeBeRn PONS OLE ca 270 26 
49 AGC 17 4 co dust = 13 EC : ze ust 210 36 
50 1G, in estate po id 14 _ Do: Soh aesaee eae ie aes 
, : OG) congou E 
Gains, sey Tee peer isi epoee Hetear as Uro Del 157547 bia 
= [e) 61 21 do pekoe 199 
lana 87 9 do re s 995 42 
57 Do As ae Deke Ne 1 405 39 Bs . Do__—— 2-20 do _—pek sou 1800 38 
58 Do 91 14 Se Oe 405 36 2 Forest Hill 67 10 do bro pek 1100 «52 
59 Do Sau tats ios 45 30 ie Do 68 12 do  pekoe 1200 42 
60 Shannon 93 56 do _ bro pek ae 4 25 Do 70 1 aS peiena 500-39 
He me 95 25 ch  pekoe 2250) 26 Do (end G duce aad ge 
i) 97 29 d . 2¢ 
nea” DG th crit Remco 2610! withd’n at at GA 72 24 do bro pek 2520 42 bid 
é4 Do 100 3 hf-ch bro tea 135 Sn De ta Seabees Tees 60 
68 as 108 3) 4 D) fh a oO ts) bro pek 1440 53 
° pek dust 420 24 bid a = hes 1B on ae pekoe 2310 48 
N Sot Dp Coc bro pek 900 38 bid 

Mr. E, Joun put up for Sale at the Ohamber | 33 South-Wa eid oh dee S36. 38 
of Oommerce Sale-room ov the 17th June, the under Rajah m8 13 do bro or pek * 1200 5 
mentioned Jots of Tea (52,3951b.), which told as | 34 Do 79 40 do pekoe 4000 3 bia 
under :— a Werszeall 80 1 do _ red leaf 8 18 ng 

ais e ; ty) 81 2 hf-ch dust F 
ey Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 37 M C 82 2 ch _ pek sou a a 
le oO. lb. C. . ES z aie a & 5 S ch eongou 204 28 
3B T ‘ ° : E os anakande oO dust 30 £ 

Se eat ab Mee 3200-33 40 Killin 8 17 ch bro pek 170041 bid 

ley 144 41 ch F 2 6 15 do bro pek 1500 41 bid 

5 Do laedead aan Kd pek alo a4 bid 42 Do 87 14 do  pekoe 1330 40 Sy 

6 Do 148 44 do Tah 4180 oe id re Do 88 6 do pek sou 540-387 

1 Do 150 16 hfsch pk dust 1200 as Do 89 7 do bro tea 700 30 

By So 152 1 ch sou 1003 pr MD 90 6 do congou 51030 

9 KN 153 37 do peksou 407038 TPE, cones Gane HO 26 
40° Brownlow eG uieudb BS a ah 3 ST Do 921 ch fans 110 24 bid 
i Do 157 138 do _pekoe 7048 Age A Mette kone Ue WI 

0 159 9 do  pek sou 165889 : Q ust 75 = =—.98 
13 Do 161 “ 50 B 95 13hf-ch pek sou so 0.29 
1 do dust 80 29 151 NM 968 6 do aust a 24 


2 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. i 
GH K in es- 
tate mark 1 14 ch 
2 Do 8 2 do 
3 Do 4 6 do 
4 Do 6 3 hf-ch 
5 Do 7 #1 do 
6 Do 8 1 ch 
7 Yarrow 9 20 do 
8 [e} 1l 31 do 
9 Do 13 9 do 
10 @HO 15 4 box 
il Nahalma 16 32 hf-ch 
12 Do 18 29 ch 
13 Do 20 3 do 
14 Do 21 1 hf-ch 
15 Comillah 22 4 do 
16 Do 23 8 do 
7 Do 25 7 do 
18 Do 27 1 do 
19 Nahalma 28 36 do 
20 Do 30 46 ch 
21 Do 32 5 do 
22 Do 33 1 hf-ch 
23 Ravenseraig 34 7 do 
55 box 
a4 Do 36 3 hf-ch 
29 Woodend 45 22 ch 
30 Do 47 32 do 
31 Do 49 12 do 
37 AGC 59 10 hf-ch 
38 XXX 60 36 ch 
39 Hakrugalla 62 11 do 
40 Do 64 10 do 
41 Do 66 10 do 
48 GS 79 3 ch 
49 I W 80 10 do 
50 Do 82 30 hf-ch 
§1 Do 838 1 ch 
52 PB 84 13 do 
53 A O 85 22 do 
54 Dalugise 87 9 do 
55 Glaprhos 89 15 do 
56 Do 91 22 do 
57 Do 93 21 do 
58 Do 95 3 do 
59 Do 96 1 do 
60 Do 97 3 do 


Mr. E. JoHN put 


Oommerce Sale-room on the 24th June, 
mentioned lots of Tea 


P 


under:— 
Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1 Doranakan- 
a 209 
2 Do 210 
3 Do 211 
4 Do 212 
5 Do 213 
6 Do 214 
7 Acrawatte 215 
@ Do 217 
9 Do 219 
10 DE 221 
11 Do 222 
12 Kandenewe- 
re 23 
13 Do 225 
14 Do 227 
15 Logan 229 
16 Do 231 
17 Do 233 
18 Do 235 
19 Do 237 
20 Do 238 
21 Labugama 239 
22 Do 241 
23 Do 243 
24 Do 244 
25 Do 245 
26 Do 246 
27 ‘Tangapoo 
Tottam 247 
26 Do 249 
29 Do 251 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LISi. 


ee 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oa. put upfor sale atthe 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, onthe 24th June, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (102,088 1b.), which sold as 


Description. Weight. 

. Cc. 
pek sou 1240 30 bid 
bro sou 195 24 bid 
sou 495 26 bid 
unes 171 24 bid 
red leaf 42 21 
pek dust 140 23 
bro pek 1280 51 
pekoe 1860 35 bid 
pek sou 504 33 
dust 120 24 
bro pek 1600 40 bid 
pekoe 2610 32 bid 
pek sou 270 26 bid 
dust 75 25 
bro pek 250 40 
pekoe 360 = 33 
pek sou 350 31 
dust 60 25 
bro pek 1980 47 
pekoe 4370 34 bid 
pek sou 450 27 
dust 75 25 
sou 345 24 bid 
dust 246 25 
bro pek 2200 40 bid 
pekoe 3400 35 bid 
pek sou 1020 80 bid 
dust 700 24 
unes 2880 18 
bro pek 11€0 49 
pekoe 900 32 bid 
pek sou 900 = 81 bid 
dust 420 22 
sou 1000 28 bid 
dust 2420 23 bid 
red. leaf 81 22 
dust 1950 24 
bro pek 2200 42 bid 
bro pek 990 42 bid 
bro pek 1500 42 
pekoe 1980 36 
pek sou 1680 32 
congow 240 27 
dust 130 26 
sou 240 30 


up for sale at the Ohamber of 


kgs. 


(82,539 lb.), 


the 


Description. Weight 
Ib. 


unas 450 
s0U 250 
pek fans 350 
fans 300 
dust 210 
red leaf 100 
bro pek 1050 
pekoe 950 
pek cou 1440 
bro mix 425 
fans 415 
' bro pek 1260 
pekoe 2120 
pek sou 1870 
bro pek 1250 
pekoe 1260 
pek sou 2610 
sou 765 
bro mix 315 
dust 660 
bro pek 200 
pekoe 1440 
pek fan 225 
pek dust 15 
congou 40 
red leaf 50 
bro pek No. 2 1600 
pek sou 1805 
sou & congou 285 


under- 


which sold as 


Cc. 


bid 
bid 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
30 TP 254 
31 Do 254 
32 Do 256 
33 K 257 
34 K 258 
35 K 259 
36 Great Val- 

ey 260 
37 Do 262 
38 Do 264 
39 Do 266 
40 Do 267 
41 GKW 268 
42 Do 269 
43 Do 270 
44 Kila 271 
45 Do 273 
46 Do 275 
47 Do 277 
4 Galkanda- 

watte 278 
49 Do 280 
50 Do 282 
51 Madooltenne 284 
52 Do 286 
53 Do 288 
54 Do 220 
55 OY 10 
56 Blackburn 12 
57 Do 14 
58 Do 16 
59 Do 18 
60 Do 19 
6L PGK 20 
62 Do 22 
63 Do 23 
64 Do 26 
65 Brownlow 26 
66 Do 28 
67 Do 30 
68 Do 32 
76 DE 43 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. 


Pkgs. Description. 
2 hf-ch bro pek 
4 do pekoe 
1 do dust 
3 do unas 
1 do unas 
4 do unas 

41 ch bro pek 

22 do pekoe 

27 do pek sou 

7 do congou 
8 hf-ch dust 
5 ch bro tea 
1 do red leaf 

11 hf-ch dust 

25 ch bro pek 

45 do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 

23 ch pek sou 
2 do dust 

25 do bro pek 

35 do pekoe 

17 do pek sou 

24 do bro pek 

18 do pekoe 

23 do pek sou 
1 do dust 

50 do bro mix 

14 do pekoe 

165 do pekoe 

17 do pekoe 
4 do pek sou 
2 do dust 
4 do bro pek 
3 do pekce 

13 do sou 
3 do dust 

13 do bro pek 

12 Pe pekoe 

10 pek sou 
1 hfoh dust 
6 ch faps 


Weight 


put up for sale at the 


Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 24th June 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (81, 592 : :Ib.), which 


sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Boz Pkgs. 
No. No. 
YW 97, Uineh pekoe 
2 Yahalatenne98 8 hf-ch bro pek 
3 Do 99 14 ch pekee 
4 Do 100 12 do pek sou 
i) Do 1 Gado dust 
6 TT. in estate 
mark 2 32 hf-ch unas 
9 Lyndhurst 5 6ch bro pek 
10 Do 6 14 do pekoe 
11 Do i i do pek sou 
12 Do 8° 5 do dust 
13 Do 9° aaado, red leaf 
14 Blairavon 10 4 do dust 
15 Do ll 5 do bro tea 
16 ING, in es- 
tatemark 12 10 do bro pek 
17 Do 13 8 do pekoe 
18 Do 14 3 do dust 
19 Do 15 2 do congou 
20 Do 16 1 do fans 
21 DBG 17 11 hf-ch fang 
22 Do 18 5 do dust 
23 Do 1Speomech bro mix 
24 DH 20 1 do congou 
25 Vincit 21 1 do fans 
26 Wewel- 
made 22 3 do bro pek 
27 Do 23 2 do pekoe 
28 Do 24 4 do dust 
29 Do 25 2hf-ch red leaf 
80 Kitulgalla 26 4 ch bro pek 
31 Do 27 9 do pekoe 
32 Do 28 6 do pek sou 
33 D 29 7 do bro mix 
84 D 30 16 do dust 
25 Aadneven 31 7 do bro pek 
36 Do 32 10 do pekce 
37 Do 33 4 do pek sou 
388 K MOK 34 8 do bro tea 
39 Do 35 4 do dust 


Description. Weight 


. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
40 AR 36 11 hf-ch 
41 Do 37 2 ch 
42 Monaragalla 38 14 hf-ch 
43 Do 39 18 do 
44 Do 40 28 do 
45 Do 41 2 do 
46 Depedene 42 32 do 
47 Do 43 55 do 
48 Do 44 50 do 
49 HD 45 95 do 
50 =6rDo 46 6 do 
51 Do 47 2 do 
52 A—T 48 7 ch 
5638 EAT S, ia 

estate 

mark 49 3 do 
54 Do 50 3 do 
55 Do 51 2 do 
64 WW F 60 13 hf-ch 
65 Gwala 61 10 ch 
‘66 Do 62 11 do 
67 Do 63 19 do 
68 MK 64 25 do 
69 Do 65 15 do 
70 Do 66 15 do 
71 Do 67 5 do 
72 MK 68 20 do 
13 Do 69 23 do 
14 Do 70 & do 
1 HGA qi 14 do 
76 Do 72 33 do 
17 Do 73 15 do 
18 Do 74 4 do 
79 Goonambil 75 29 hf-ch 
80 Do 76 34 do 
81 Do 77 38 do 
82 Udagama 78 6 ch 
83 Do 79 12 do 
84 Do 80 2 do 
85 Do 81 2 do 
86 South-Wana- 

Rajah 62 do 
87 83 3 hf-ch 
88 84 4 do 
89 85 21 do 
20 86 2 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


sss FE A 


Pkgs. 


Description, 


dust 
red lef 


bro mix 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 


pekeo 
pek sou 
pek dust 


Weight. 

Ib. ¢. 
682 27 
180 24 
658 43 bid 
792 36 bid 

1120 28 bid 
140023, 
1600 47 
2750 40 
2500 36 
4750 31 
300 a7 
160 24 
863 22 
315 49 
300 40 
200 35 
650 30 
1000 ~— out 
1100 = 30 
1900 25 
2800 42 
1500 36 
1500 33 
560 30 
2240 42 
2300 = -36 
280 25 
1400 47 
1300 35 bid 
1500 34 
300 «16 
1740 62 
1870 43 
2090 40 
600 43 
1080 35 
200 30 
200 24 
4000 40 bid 
52 bid 
35 bid 
31 bid 
26 


Messrs. Fornes & WaLKeER put upfor sale at the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 24th June» 
the under mentioned lots of Tea (137,5031b.), which 


sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1 NP 58 
2 Do 60 
3 Leaston 62 
4 Do 64 
5 Bonaccord 66 
6 Do 68 
7 LGE 70 
8 Do 72 
9 Do 74 
10 Bandara 
polla 76 
ll Do 18 
12 Do 80 
13 Dehiowita 82 
“14 Do 84 
15 Do 86 
16 Do 88 
17 Becherton 90 
18 Do 92 
19 Do 94 
20 Do 96 
21 Yoxford 98 
Py Do 100 
23 Do 102 
24 VO 104 
25 Do 106 
26 Norwood 108 
a7 N 110 
98 Yataderia 112 
29 Do 14 
3 Do 116 


Pkga. 


28 ch 
10 do 

1 do 

8 hf-ch 

5 do 

3 do 
39 ch 
21 do 

5 hf-ch 


60 
53 


Description, 


sou 

red leaf 

bro tea 

dust 

dust 

fans 

or pek 
pekce No. 1 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
bro!pek 


broj{pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 
pekoe 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


Weight 


Ib. 


1950 
800 
100 
640 
375 
180 

3200 

2100 
425 


3000 
2650 


bid 


bid 
bid 
bid 


Lot Mark Box 
INQ ss ice No. 
31 Langdale 118 
32 Do 120 
fae} Do 122 
34 Columbia 124 
35 Do 126 
36 Do 128 
37 Do 130 
38 Do 132 
39 Alnoor 134 
40 Do 136 
41 Do 138 
42 Do 140 
43 Do 142 
44 JSF 144 
45 Do 146 
46 Do 148 
47 Do 150 
48 Do 152 
49 CTA in es- 
tate mark 154 
50 MAT in es- 
tate mark 156 
61 Alton 158 
52 Do 160 
53 A 162 
b4. A 164 
55 Theberton 1€6 
56 Do 168 
57 Do 170 
58 Do 172 
59 Do 174 
€0 Do 176 
61 Do 178 
62 Rambodde 1£0 
63 Do 182 
64 Do 184 
65 Do 186 
66 Do 188 
67 Ederapola 190 
68 K, in estate 
mark 192 
69 D 194 
70 B 196 
71 +U 198 
72 K 200 
73 BEB 202 
74 Do 204 
15 DA 206 
76 Do 208 
77. Amblakande 210 
78 Do 212 
7 Do 214 
g0 Kahagalla 216 
81 Do 218 
62 Queensland 220 
83 Do 222 
84 Do 224 
5) Do 226 
g6 Thedon Bois 228 
87 Do 230 
88 T B, in estate 
mark 232 
89 WT 234 
90 Do 236 
91 Do 238 
92 Do 240 
101 Hunugalla 258 
102. «Do 260 
103 Do 262 
104 Do 264 
105 Do 266 
106 SBE 268 
107 Do 270 
108 Do 272 
109 Do 274 
110 Mukeloya : 276 
lil Do 278 
112 Do 280 
113 W, in estate 
mark 282 
114 Lankapura 
WwW 284 
115 Do 336 
116 Do 28S 
117) Lankapura 
WwW 290 
118 Do 292 
119 Do 294 
120 WG 296 
121 Do 298 
122 Do 300 


Description. 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
pek dust 
bro pek 
pekoe . 
pek sou 
unas 
dust 

bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 


pek sou 


bro tea 
bro pek 
bro tea 
pekoe 
bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
pek dust 
rea leaf 
congou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
dust 
pek sou 


sow 

red leaf 
dust 

sou 

fans 

dust 
unas 

sou 

pek fans 
bro or pek 
pekoe 

sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
flowery pek 
pekoe 
pek fans 
unas 
pekoe 
sou 


pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 
dust 
sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
bro mix 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro, pek 


bro pek 
yekoe 
peksou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek fans 
pek dust 


red leat 


3 
Weight 
lb. Ce 
1650 35 bid 
1400 32 bid 
1045 29 bid 
1560 63 bid 
1050 52 
120 43 
50 28 
15 26 
1350 43 
1150 38 
650 35 
84 29 
80 25 
102 37 bid 
90 34 bid 
43 33 
65 28 
73 24 
2794 26 bid 
2794 26 bid 
40 45 
1080 33 
100 38 
180 23 
2600 1 ay ay 
1200} withd’n, 
1400 30 bid 
600 26 
300 22 
500 18 
100 20 
1100 By 
800 43 
1000 38 bid 
100 3k 
150 25 
360 34 
630 33 
400 19 
425 23 
43 27 
10 27 
20 25 
54 34 
598 21 
175 30 
1000 43 
1440 37 
180 30 
1320 37 bid 
1209 34 bid 
4500 51 
3600 40 
650 29 
200 35 
2400 36 bid 
390 out 
1350 37 
600 46 
700 34 
630 Q7 
940 18 bid 
660 45 
1050 36 
1100 33 
145 24 
116 25 
326 43 
50 31 
8S 23 
60 25 
900 50 
600 41 
900 38 
92 48 
1500 53 
3135 4) 
1440 39 
2700 50 
5415 40 
6310 3T 
110 29 
195 as 
136 2 


Messrs. A. H. THomPson: & Co. put up tor sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the lst July, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (61,618 lb.), which sold as 
under :— , i 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
No. No. : lb. . 
7 PO 9 3 hf-ch bro pek 143 
8 Do 10 38 do pekoe 156 4 
9 Do 11 15 do pek sou 813 39 
10 Do 13 1 do congou 42 93 
11 _ Do 14 1 do dust 74 24 
12, Torrington 15 42 do bro or pek 4620 40 bid 
13 oO 17 46 ch bro pek 6060 out 
14 Do 19 89 do -— pekoe 8900 out 
1s Do 21 3 pek sou 3800 28 bid 
16 Do 23 22 hf-ch ust 1760 24 
17 Nahalma 25 29 do bro pek 1595 46 
18 Ie) 27 37. ch pekoe 3700 36 bid 
19 Bo 29 6 pek ‘sou 600 29 
20° + ~=Do 31 1-hf-ch> dust 15) 24 
23 Star, in estate 
mark 82 12 ch bro mix 1320 22 bid 
22 Woodend 34 22 do bro. pek 2200 41 bid 
23 Do 36 32 do pekoe 3040 32 bid 
24 Do. , 38 12 do pek sou 1020 29 bid 
25 Engura- 
kande 40 32 hf-ch bro pek 1600 41 bid 
26 Do 42 46 ch pekoe 4370 out 
27 Do 44 30 do do, No.2 2700 out 
23 AGC 46 10 do pekoe 900 33 
29 Do. : 48 10 do pek sou 900 30 bid 
30 Penrhos 50 50 box pekoe 1000 44 
31 N, in estate 
mark 52 70 hf-ch: bro pek 3850 40 bid 
32 Dikmuka- ) 
lana 54. 9 do bro pek 450 38 
33 Do 56 11 do pekce No. 1 495° 35 
34 Do 58 10 do domi.) 12 450 34 
35 Do 60 16 do sou. 720 26 
36 Do 62 1 do fans 50 23 
37 Do... 63 1 do dust i 24 
39 Bogahagoda- 
watte 64 5 do bro pek 855 52 
40 Do 65 4 do pekoe 223 39 
41 Do 66 5 do pek sou 239 34 
42 Do 67 12 do bro mix 735 26 
43 Do 68 4 do fans 260 23 
44 Do 69 2 do dust 150 24 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, June 5th, 1891. 

Marks and prices of OKYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincivg Lane up to 5th June:— 

Ex “Keemun”—Sheen, 1¢ 112s; 2c 106s; 1b 101s; 1b 
114s, Oranley, 1b 107s; 4c 1b 105s; 2c 103s; 1c 1t 1178 
6d; 1b 106s; 2¢ 103s 6d; 1b 116s. ra 

Ex “Rewa”—Gonagalla, 1c 1128; 3c 109s;: 1b 103s. 

Ex “Keemun”—Del Rey, 1t 1063; 2c 105s; 1b 103s; 
2b 113s 6a. ; 

Ex “Capella”—Alnowick, 6c lb Ols 6d; 2c 1b 103s 
1o 104s. 

Ex ‘Keemun’’—Roohampton,s 2c 105 6d; 5c 1025 6d 
1p 101s; lc 123s. 

Ex “Capella”—Udahena, 1b 106s; 20 1b 103; 1b 108s. 

Ex “Oceana”—OUry, 2c 106s 6d; 2c 101s, 

Ex ‘‘Capella’—Ambawella” 1b 101s: 
le 1068, 

Ex “City of Oxford’—RWA, 1b 2c 107s; 5c 1028; 1t 
1058; 4c 1b 102s, 

Ex “Oceana”—Sbt. Leonards, lb 2c 1 102s; 40 1b 1028 
64; 1b 104s. 


Galella, 1b 


ERS | 


Marks and prices of ORYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 12th June:— 


Ex ‘“Keemun”’—CS&0o., Jarge 
808 6d. . 

‘Ex “Goleconda”—Badullawatte, 2c 1b 108s; 60 1b 
104s; le 1035; 1t 1o 115s, 

Ex “Keemun”—(G) 4c 1t 1108; 1c 1t 104s; 1b 100s; 
le 127s. 

Ex “Oceana”—OKO, lc 103s. 

Ex “Oity of Calcutta’’—Ouvah, 2c 1t 104s; 1le 1b 
100s 6d; 1b 99s; 1¢ 110a; 1t 105s. 

Ex “City of Oxford”—Ouvah, 3c 1b 105s; 5¢ 101s; 7o 
1003 6a; 1b 99s; 161118. 

Ex ‘‘Plessey”—Broughton, 1e 106s; 4c 104:; 1o 103s; 
1t 116s. Gonamotava, 2c 109s; 8c 104s; le 1t 1032 6d; 
lc 1b 1288, 

Ex ‘‘ Golconda ’’—Kagalla, 1b 103s ; 2c 102s;2c¢ 103s 
6d. Kahagalla, le 1t 108s6d; 6¢105s6d; 2c 103s 
6d; 1t 1b 122s 6d. Leangawella, ic 1b 106s 6d; 
6c 108s6d; 2c 1b 1038s; 1t 121s. Tulloes, 1¢ 
104s; 4c 101s; 2c 1b 98s 6d; 1t 1ils. Hanipha, 
1t 104s; 1c 1b 101s 6d; 1b 95s; Ib 108s. Need- 
wood, 1t 107s; 2c 105s; 1t 100s; 1b 116s; 11b 90s; 
3b 89s 6d. 

Ex “ Oratava ’—Kelburne, 3c 107s; 5c¢ 102s 6d; 
le 1b 101s;.1e 918; Ib 1t ills; 2b 95s. 

Ex “Hampshire ’—Mausagalla 1b 105s; 3¢ 10785 
5c 101ls6d; 1c 1b 111s; 1c 89s; 3b 95s; 1b 98s. 

Ex “ City of Oxford ’’—Belgrayia,1b 103s; 1c 99s; 
1b 103s. ; 3 


pize, 30b 83s; 8b 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Wilson, Sinithett, & Co.’s Circular.) 
Mincinc LANE, June 5th, 1891. 


Ex “‘Keemun”~Palli, 20 bags 1278; 4 89s; 2 903; IT 
56s. Amba, 2 bags 88s 6d;3 90s. Yattawatte, 95 bags 
120s 6d; 9 828 6d; 4 91s 6d; 2 80s 6d. 

Ex “Ohyebassa’—Maragalla, 5 bags 60s; 1 30s. 

Ex “‘Bengal”—Gangwarily, 1 bag 37s. 

Ex “Teuccr’—Kondesalle, 10 bags 124s; 17 120s; 6 
78s; 3 42s. Mahaberia, 7 bags 117s;3 41s. 


Muincine LANE, June 12th. 


Ex ‘‘Keemun”’—RockhilJ, 16b 121s 6d; 1b 69s; 2b. 
50s 6d; 2b 84s. Maousava, 13b 1188 6d; 4b 50s 6d; 


lb 693; 7b 121s 6d; 3b 84s. 
Ex “Various Ships ”’—Beredewelle, 3b 46s. Uda- 


polla, 1b 46s. Palli, 20b 88; 1b 72s. Amba, 2b 8s. 


eS ED 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MincrnG Lane, June 12th, 1891. 
Ex “Keemun”—GH K, lc 2s 6d; 10 2s 8d; 20 2s 6d 


do 1s 11d: 1c 1s 94; lo 1s6d; 1c ls lid. 
Ex “‘ Ping Suey”—Lamagastenre, 2c Is 7d. 


eee 


“ OBYLON OBSERVER ”’ PRESS, COLOMBO, 


“IPA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


oOo 


No. 18.] 
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COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Uommerce Sale-room on the Ist July, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (65,952 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 St. Clair 44 4 ch pek sou 400 27 bid 
2 Do 45 9 do unas 900 24 bid 
3. B, in estate 
mark 47 2hf-ch congou 100 25 
4 Do 48 3 do dust 240 23 
5 Do 49 1 do red leaf 50 21 
6 Ayr 50 2 do bro pek No.1 110 30 bid 
7 Do 51 20 do bro pek 1000 53 
8 Do 53 34 do pekoe 1360 40 
9 Do 55 29° ch pek sou 1160 37 
10 Do 57 A hf-ch congou 200 26 
11 Do 58 5 do fans 225 30 
12 Do 59 1 do dust TW 24 
13 Acrawalie 60 16 ch pek sou 1440 35 bid 
14 Bittacy 62 35 hf-ch bro pek 1830 387 bid 
15 Do 64 37 do pekoe 1850 37 
146PGK 66 4 ch bro pek 520 out 
17 Do 67 3 do pekoe 294 30 
18 Dunbar 68 16 do bro pek 1600 70 
19 Do 70 27 do pekoe 2430 48 
20 Do 72, 8 do sou. 720 36 
21 Do 74 3 do dust 450 23 
22 Great Valley 75 25 do bro pek 2375 38 bid 
23 Do fii l2) do! pekce 1020 36 
24 Do 79 13 do pek sou 1040 34 
25 Do 81 28 hf-ch dust 240 20 
26 Do 82 9 ch red leaf 990 20 
Q7 Tintsin 82 9 do 
1 hf-ch bropek 940 70 
28 Do 85 17 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 1575 48 
29 Do 87 10 ch pek sou 900 37 
30 Do 89 1 hf-ch dust 80 24 
31 Beaumont 90 12 ch bro pek 1200 37 bid 
32 Do 10L 15 do pekoe 1500 28 bid 
33 Dorana- 
kande 103. 9 hf-ch unas 450 27 
384 Stamford 
Hill 104 12 ch bro pek 1200 56 
35 Do 106 14 do pekoe 1260 46 
36 Do 108 5 do bro mix 560 33 
37 Ottery 109 6 do bro mix 672° 31 bid 
88 Faithlie 110 1 do bro mix 80 21 
39 Do abot at CG) sou 85 24 
40 Do 112 7 hf-ch dust 525 24 
41 G RTH EMF Gal pekoe 380 35 
48 Cluden Fac- 
tory 116 16 ch unas 1600 34 
44 Do 118 9 do pek sou 900 25 
45 Fernlavds 120 3 do unas 800 33 bid 
46 Bollagalla 121 18 hf-ch bro pekoe 1080 28 bid 
AT Do 123 21 ch pekce 1785 30 bid 
48 Do 125 27 do pek sou 2430 25 bid 
49 Agra Ouvah 
M 127 385 hf-ch broor pek 1750 33 
50 Agra Ouvah129 40 do bro pek 1800 
51 Do 131 20 do pekoe 900 35 
52 Agra Ouvah 
M 133 4 ch bro or pek 440 45 
58 Do 134 4 do bro pek 440 43 
64 Do 135 8 do pekoe 800 33 
55 Do 137 3 do pek sou 300 32 
56 Do 188 2 hf-ch dust 160 25 
57 D F, in es- . 
tate mark 1389 30 ch bro pek 3150 33 bid 
58 Do 141 23 do pekoe 2070 31 bid 
rf Do 143 61 do do No2 5190 26 bid 
‘ Do M5 29 do pek sou 2610 a8 bid 
61 Do li7 29 do fans 8045 22 bid 
62 Do 149 «338 do dust 450 24 


Coromro, Jury 14, 1891. 


—— SN eee 


{ Price :—12% cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies + rupee. 


SE 


aS 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the Ist July, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (45,027 1b.) which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. IDs: 
1 MAH 87 3 ch read leaf 300 20 
2 Do 88 7 do congou 630 25 
3 Do 89) 1. ido dust 130 2 
4 OA, in estate 
mark 90 10 hf-ch unas 550 36 
5 Do 91 8 do bro mix 440 28 bid 
6 Do 9251S -do. pek dust 78 25 
7 Do 93° 1 do dust 78 23 
8 T, in esate 
mark 94 32 do unas 1600 Bt 
9 Do 95 5 do mixed 240 22 
10 Do 96 38 do dust 204 24 
17 NB 32187 .ch unas 1890 3t 
18 Do 4 27 do bro mix 2700 21 bid 
19 K, in estate 
mark Se Lbeedo pekoe 1350 32 bid 
20 Diyagama 6 1 do _ bro pek Ome 5 
21 Do 7 6 do pekoe 510 37 
22 Do 8 6 do pek sou 520 3L bid 
23 Do 9 4 do mixed 370 24 
24 Do 10 2 do dust 140 2k 
25 Roseneath 11 22 hf-ch bro pek 1540 41 bid 
26 Do 12 12 ch pekee 1320 Bis} 
27 Do i3 16 do pek sou 1760 35 
28 Allakolla 14 16 hf-ch bro pek 1040 41 bid 
29 Do To) chi pekoe 1785 36 bid 
30 Do 16 13 do pekoe sou 1300 33 bid 
3L Do 17. i hf-ch dust 70 23 
32 Mount 
Pleasant 18 7 do bro pek 350 39 bid 
33 Do 19} 5 do pekoe 235 35 bid 
34 Do 20 3 do pek sou 141 30 bid 
35 Do 21 2 do congou 88 29 
36 Do 22 2 do fans 108 27 
37 Do 23 6 do sou 276 30 
38 WA 24 10 ch bro mix 1011 20 
39) RyvA! 25 6 do bro pek 600 37 
40 WL 27-10 do bromx 1016-93 
41 Orion 28 2 box bro pek 40 45 
42 Do 29 8 do pekoe 160 35 bid 
47 DM 34 5 do bro pek 500 38 
48 Wocdthorpe 37 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 44 bid 
49 Do 38 16 do pekoe 800 36 
50 Do 89 3 do pek sou 150 30 
51 Do 40 1 do dust 60 4 
62 EL 41 4 ch pek sou 360 30 
53 Pp 43 1 do dust 75 Q4 
54 Chertsey 44 4 do bro pek 400 37 bid 
55 Do 45 11 do pekoe 880 36 
56 Do 46 9 do pek sou 720 32 
57, B 47 5 do dust 750 1l bid 
58 ZZ Z 48 8 do pek sou 720 38 
59 Do 49 3 hf-ch pek sou No.2 132 29 
60 Do 50 2 do dust 120 10 
61ELE Olen) rch bro pek 700 out 
62 RB 52 10 do bro pek 1000 33 


Messrs. Forpes & WALKER put up for salo at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sele-room on the Ist July, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (169,492 1b,), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
No. No. Ib, c. 
1 Kosgahahe- 
na 302 1 hf-ch pekoe 50 35 
2 Do 804 2 ch pel sou 190 30 
3 Do 306 1 hf-ch congou 42 14 
4 Do 308 1 do 
lL ch unas 1205 8 


Description. Weight 
Ib. 


Weight 
sbl oo. 
1209 39 
270 32 
270 81 
90 21 
1120 47 
1100 39 
240 35 
180 20 
2230 41 
2300 36 
1300 28 
4200 44 
4750 38 
4350 37 
240 22 
340 D4 
1200 43 
2500 87 bid 
2565 34 
2093 33 
1036 25 
880 71 
1000 55 
400 40 
130 24 
1300 36 bid 
1620 33 bid 
120 3l 
780 26 
480 23 
85 20 
90 41 
50 bye 
192 33 
50 25 
43 21 
32 42 
180 22 
110 22 
350 26 
200 24 
140 23 
3000 46 
1170 31 
102 «38 
90 34 
1800 31 bid 
5588 29 
1400 32 bid 
300 32 
100 26 
100 22 
1800 53 
1800 44 
2160 35 
600 a7 


250 
153 


inl re) 
2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LISi. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. 
No. No. 
No. No. Ib. oc 9% (ste 490 12 ch bro pek 
; 6 oO 492 3 do pelkoe 
6 W E G, in es- 97 Do 494 3 do pek sou 
tatemark 312 9 ch bro pek 900 29 big | 98 __Do 426 1 do  congou 
7 Do 314 9 do  pekoe 720 27 pig | 99 Harangalla 498 16 hich bro pek 
8 Langdale 316 20 do bro pek 2000 42 100 Do 500 22 do  pekoe 
9 Do 318 17 do  pekoe 1360 36 101 Do 502 4 do do 
19 Do 320.18 do  pek sou 1449 32 loz MK 504 2 ch red leaf 
11 Do 332. 1 do dust 80 24 103 Chester- == 
12 Do 324 1 do red leaf 15 19 ford 506 338ghf-ch bro pel 
13° Radella 326 30 do bro pek 3000 40 104 Do 508 46 do  pekoe 
14. Do 328 28 do  pekoe 2240 36 105 Do 510 26 do pek sou 
15 Do 330 35 do  pek sou 2800 3 106 Polatagama 512 70 do bro pek 
16 A 332 16 hf-ch bro pek 893 37 biq | 107 Do 514 95 do  pekoe 
Wh, LS 331 20 do pekoo 1000 35 pig | 108 Doe PUG a8) 2 eae reaeen 
18 Court Ledge 336 23 do bro pek 1288 90 EN ES DAI BD GC 
19 Do 338 17 do  pekoe 782 (71 110 Do 520 4 do dust 
20 Do 340 QL do  pekscu 945 59 111 Bandara- 
Ay CG), 1 312 9 ch sou 940 24 polla 522 24 do bro pek 
22 Avisawella 344 32box bro or pek 51264 we Do = 524 46 do  pekoe 
23 Do 346 26 ch bro pek 2500 47 113 Do 526 57 do  pek sou 
24 Do 348 25 do  pekoe 2250 36 ll4 PA 528 24 ch  pek sou 
25 Do 350 £0 do pek sou 4500 34 115 | Do ~~ 580 16 hi-ch pek fan 
26 Do 352. 3 do sou 270 25 116 Mausakan- _ 
27 Do 354 3 do unas 300.8 we 532 8 ch bro pek 
28 Do 356 4 do dust 600 23 il7 Do = 334 10 do —_pekoe 
29 Ambala- 118 Do 535 4 do pek sou 
kande 358 8 do _ bro or pek 800 49 119 Do 638. 1 do dust 
30 Do 360 14 do pekoe 1260 37 120 Ederapolla 540 26 hfi-ch bro pek 
31 Do 362 2 do son 180 27 121 Do 542 13 ¢ pekoe 
363 1 do bro mix 120-22 re Do 544 8 do  pek sou 
32 St.Heliers 364 18 do  broorpek 1800 44 123 CRD 545 13 hf-ch dust 
33 Do 366 24 do  pekoe 2160 37 124 Do 548 8 ch red leaf 
34 Do 368 20 do pek sou 1800 33 125 Kelaneiya 550 1 do red le.f 
35 Esperanza 370 6 hf-ch_ bro or pek 336 37 18 ce cbenbeld jo54 Tid uPebee 
36 Do 372 19 do or pek 950 55 127 Silver Val- 
37 Do 374 58 do  pekoe 2663 44 ley 554 1hfch bro pek 
38 Do 316 2 do dasb 180 24 128 Do 556 4 do  pekoe 
39 Wewessa 378 33 do bro pek 1650 72 129 Do 558 1 do dust 
40 Do 380 59 do  pekoe 2950 51 130 Doi) 280 | Melo mn cougan 
41 Do 382 20 do  pek sou 1000 41 13i K 362 1 do  pekoe 
42 Do 384 5 do dust 406 23 132 Debatgama 564 2 ch congou 
43 Talgaswela 386 30 ch bro pek 3000 = 43 133 D y 566 1 do fans 
44° Do 388 8 do pek sou 680 36 134 A 568 7 hf-ch sou 
45 Do 390 2 do sou 170-32 135° Do 570 4 do fans 
46 Do 392 3 do dust 420 25 a3: gi DO waags O12 TSB cena 
47 394 8 hf-ch or pek 400 35 Bek are 
48 H 398 5 do bropek 250 30 ype 574 €0 do bro pek 
49 H 398 6 do pekoe 350 34 138 A, ier 
50 H 400 16 do  pek sou 800 30 mar 576 13 ch  peksou 
51 H 402 1 do red leaf 4419 139 S 578 2hf-ch bro or pek 
52 H 404 1 do  congou 45 19 140 8 | 580 2 do  pekoe 
53 H 406 1 do dust 60 24 tet pe daca a te 
57 Deniyaya 414 3 do _ bro pek 300 51 VO aS 582 20 ch  pekoe 
58 Do 416 2 do pekoe 200 © 35 seanenvate : 
59 Do 418 5 do peksou 500 30 es ee 56 ae pek sou 
60 Halpantenne {20 5 do bro pek 500.44 143, Kk a 586 14 do bro pek 
61 Do 422 5 do pekoe 500 38 144 Glengariffe588 3 do bro tea 
62 Do 424 13 do  pek sou 1165 34 145 Do 590 1 do bro pek sou 
63 Do 426 5 do sou 425 25 146 Do. 692 1 do dust 
64 Do 423 2 do unas 150-26 147 Farnham 594 36 hf-chbro pek 
65 Yataderia 430 11 do bro pek 1210 48 148 Do 596 40 do  pekoe 
66 Do 432 30 do  pekoe 3000 37 149 Do 593 27 ch . pek sou 
67 Do 434 29 do  pek sou 2610 33 150 Do 600 10 hf-ch faus 
68 Clyde 436 12 do bro pek 1200 38 bid —— > 
oe ae His 13 Ac pee. Hie a bid Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for'sale at the 
71 MC 442 12 a9 bro pek 1200 = out Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 8th July 
2 t fo} ek DEY s OG i 
ee vo a as do Dele eee ae the undermentioned lots of Tea (59,067 lb.), which sold 
74 Doonevale 448 13 do bro pek 1300 36 bid Ugh 
15 Do 450 8 do  pekoe 720 32 pia | Bs under : 
76 Do 452 1 do fans 114 t Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
77 Beausijour 454 16 do bro pek 1600 35 bid | No No. 
78 Lo 456 16 do  pexoe 1440 932 bid $ 
79 Balgownie 458 15 do bro pek 1500 42 1 ASC 1 5 hf-ch fans 
80 Do 460 23 do pekoe 1840 37 2 Do 2 3 do cust 
$1 Do 462 12 do pek sou 960 29 3 Do 3 14 do red leaf 
$2 Do 464 1 do dust 133 93 4 DEC By 8) ako red leaf 
83 Sembawatte466 44 ch bro pek 3300 out 5 Gampola- 
83a Do 466 40 hf-ch do 3000 out waite 7 10 do bro pek 
£4 Do 468 50 box do 1500 36 bid 6 Do 9 12 ch pekoe 
65 Do 470 50 hi-ch pekoe 1250 39 7 Kelani 11 16 hf-ch bro pek 
86 Do 472 13 do do 520 35 8 Do 13 48 do pekoe 
87 Do 474 66 do do 3960 35 $ Do 15-19 do  pek sou 
88 Do 476 650 do pek sou 2250 33 10 Horana 17 4 do bro pek 
89 Pantiya 478 10 ch bro pek 950 55 11 Do 18. 4 do pekoe 
90 Do 480 11 do do No, 2 990 45 12 Do 19 7 do pek sou 
91 Do 482 20 do pekoe 1700 35 13 Glaprhos 21 4 ch bro pek 
92 Do 484 10 do pek sou 850 34 14 Do 22 6 do pekoe 
93 Do 486 2 do fans 180 25 lo . Do 24 12 do pek sou 
94 Do 488 1 do dust 120-3 16 Do 26 2 do congou 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 


No. No 
17° Kelani 27 23 hf-ch 
18 Do 29 52 do 
19 Do 31 92 do 
20 Penrhos 33 65 box 
a1 Do 35 24 hf-ch 
22 Do 37 35 do 
23 Do 39 66 do 
24 Do 41 3 do 
25 Do 42 25 box 
26 Do 44 7 nt-ch 
27 wo 45 2 ch 
28 Do 46 5 hf-ch 
29 Happugalla 47 380 ch 
30 Do 49 22 do 
31 Do 51 25 do 
38 Nahalma 63 32 hi-ch 
39 Do 65 33 ch 
40 Do 67 4 do 
41 Do 68 1 ht-ch 
42 PGa 69 6 ch 
43 Do 71 1 do 
44 Y D, in estate 

mark 72 12 do 
45 Do 74 14 do 
46 Do 76 13 do 
47 SCR 78 55 box 
48 Do 80 8 hf-ch 
49 Do 82 1 do 
50 Oseington 63 33 do 
51 Do 85 30 do 
52 Do 87 22 do 
53 Do 89 4 do 
54 Do 90 3 do 
55 GH K, in ee- 

tate mark, 

Ceylon 91 14 ch 
66 Bing Oya 93 2 do 
57 WM 22 do 


Mr. E. Jonn put up for sale at the 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


iy) 


Description. Weight 
Ib. 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
fans 
dust 
bro tea 
pek dust 
bro pekc 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pele sou 
dust 

bro pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


sou 
(each 5 Ib nett) 

sou 

dust 

bro pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

dust 

dust leaf 


pek son 
red leaf 
bro pek 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 8th July, the under- 


mentioned lots of ‘Tea 
as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
1 Panapitiya 150 4 hf-ch 
2 Do 151 8 do 
3 Do 153 6 do 
4 Do 253 2 do 
5 Lawrence 156 55 
6 PGK 158 11 do 
7 Do 160 5 do 
8 Maddegedora 161 40 ch 
9 I) 163 22 do 
10 Do 165 15 do 
ll Do 167 1 do 
12 Do 165 2 do 
visi asy fat! 169 43 do 
14 Hila 171 12 do 
15 Do 173 24 do 
16 Do 175 10 do 
7 Do ATi Leto 
18 Great Val- 
ley 178 22 do 
19 Do 180 12 do 
20 Do 182 14 do 
21 ED 184 1 do 
22 Do 185 1 do 
23 WK 186 67 hf-ch 
24 Mocha 187 77 do 
25 Do 189 65 do 
26 Do 191 35 do 
27 MR 193 1 do 
28 Do 194 1 do 
1 hf-ch 
29 Orange Field 
PNR 195 6 ch 
80 Do 187 20 do 
31 Do 199 9 do 
32 Do 201 1 do 
33 Gouravilla 202 6 do 
34 Do 201 18 do 
85 Do 206 6 do 
86 Tamara- 
velly 208 9 hf-ch 
37 Do 210 8 do 
38 Do 212 21 do 


(52,333 I1b.), 
Description, 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
red leaf 
sou 

sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
dust 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pekoe 
pek sou 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


fans 


bro pek 
pekvoe 
sou 

dust 
pek sau 
unas 
sou 


congou 
do 
dust 


No. 


c. 
1265 46 bid 
2340 38 bid 
1530 35 
1300 61 bid 
1440 58 
1925 46 
S300 41 
150 30 
520 39 
490 27 
200 23 
400 23 
8300 44 
3520 386 bid 
2500 BL 
1760 45 
3135 36 
400 29 
75 25 
425 18 bid 
90 2! 
1320 40 bid 
1540 36 bid 
1300 31 
75 30 bid 
360 30 
72 24 
1815 3L biel 
1500 34 
1100 3L 
300 23 
135 24 
1240 30 
120 withd’n. 
2290 44 
Cham- 
which sold 
Weight, 
Ib. cs 
204 36 
408 36 
306 30 
96 16 
2750 20 
695 28 
309 22 
4000 50 
1760 43 
1050 40 
St 25 
230 22 
3440 ZL 
1200 34 bid 
10h) 
800 > withd’n 
110 
2090 ti 
1020 du 
1120 386 
71 40 
66 30 
406 15 
423) 64 
6500 51 
3150 45 
129 22 
159 23 
500 37 
1800 29 
765 17 
125 23 
600 30 
1800 21 
500 19 
405 17 
400 15 
1470 23 


Lots Mark Box 
No. No. 
39 Loyan 213 
40 Do 215 
41 Do 217 
42 Do 229 
43 Do 220 


Pkgs. 


Description. 


pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 

bro mix 
dust 


Weight 
lb. Cc; 
1395 39° 
283537 
585 32 
140 23 
660 26 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Chama 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 8th July, 


the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (66,641 ib.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
1 Kuruwitty 53 3 hf-ch 
2 Do 564 °2 do 
3 Do 55 9 do 
4 Do 56 6 do 
5 Do Othe) Lodo 
6 Bo 58 1 ch 
if Do OPE 2eedO) 
8 S 60 1 do 
9° DP 61 27 do 
10), DRG. 62. 4 hf-ch 
31 Do 63 11 do 
12 Do 64 6 do 
13 Do 65 4 do 
144 GB 66: 9 ch 
15 Do 67 -13iedo 
16 Ellakande 68 12 hf-ch 
17 Do 69 18 do 
18 bo 70 43 do 
19 Do 71 14 do 
20 Do (Po oye ON 
21 South-Wana- 
Rajah 73 18 do 
22 va 74 37 do 
23 XYZ 75 4 do 
24 Do 76 73 ht-ch 
25 Do Tite ech 
26 Do 78 12 hf-ch 
27 Do 79 5 ch 
32 Forest Hill 8% 10 do 
33° Do 8 8 do 
34 Do 86 4 do 
33 Do 87° liedo 
36 Do 88 1 do 
37 = 89 28 do 
38 R 99 6 do 
39 Mount Pleas- 
eant 92 7 hf-ch 
40 W WF 93 4 do 
41 GA 94 18 do 
42 Malgolla 95te lado: 
43 Do 96 70 do 
44 Do 97 69 do 
45 Do 938 75 do 
46 99 7 ch 
49 Allalolla 2 17 ch 
5u Do 8 13 do 
57 WX 10 20° ch 
58 AR ll 4 do 
62 LL 15 24 ch 
63 To 167 Sado! 
64 S, in estate 
mark 17. 6 do 


Messrs. forBES & 
Chamber of 
the undermentioned lots of Tea ( 142.523 lb.), 


sold as under:— 
Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
Ch Ht 602 
2 AMB 604 
3 New Pera- 
deniya 606 
4 Do 608 
5 Do 610 
€ New Pera- 
deniya 612 
7 HE P.in es- 
{ate mark 614 
8 Do 616 
9 Do 618 
10 Do 6320 
ll Kolsoya 622 


Pkgs. Description, Weight. 
lb. 


13 
12 


ch 
hf-ch 


ch 
do 
do 
ch 


hf-ch 


Deseription Weigtt. 


bro pek 
pekoe 


pek sou 
upas 
congou 
dust 
red leaf 
pek scu 
unas 
bro pek fans 
fans 
dust 
bro mix 
bro tea 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
red leaf 
dust 


bre or pek 
pekoe 
fans 
fans 
dust 
dust 
ongow 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 

red leaf 
bro mix 
dust 


bro pek 
pek sou 
pek sou 
or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoo 
pek sou 
bro mix 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 


dust 


red leaf 
bro tea 


sou 
red leaf 
dust 


dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 

or pek 


\b. 
159 
90 
432 
318 


1170 
504 


1280 
1610 
1610 


WALKER put up for saje at the 
Commerce Sale-room today, 8th July, 


which 


bid 
bid 


~ 
4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No No lb. c No. No. lp aeae: 
° * g 91 LBK 782 1 do bro pek 117-28 
12 Nayaheena 624 56 do _ bro pek 2200 354 92 Bramley 784 2hf-ch dust 220 9.23 
13 Do 626 23 do pekoe 1035 45 93 CLD 736 9 do bro pek 468 39 bid 
14 Do 628 48 do  pek sou 2400 38 94 Do 788 6 do  pekoe 312 34 bid 
15 Do 630 4 do duat 340 29 95 Do 790 2 do pek sou 100 28 
16 Clarendon 632 36 do bro pek 1456 63 96 Do 792 2 do dust 116 23 
7 Do 634 20 ch pekoe 2000 46 97 D 794 8 do peksou 400 26 
18 C, in estate . 98 E 796 12 ch pekoe 1080 26 bid 
mark 636 23 hf-ch bro or pek 1200 48 99 BA 798 8 do pekoe 720 26 bid 
19 Do 638 46 ch pekoe 3600 40 100 CRD 800 6 hf-ch red leaf 330 25 bid 
20 Do 640 30 hf-ch pek sou 1950 34 101 Do 2 Ado dust 240 24 
21 Do 642 19 do sou 1255 30 102 Theberton 4 26 ch bro pek 2600 34 
22 Bowlana 644 12 ch bro pek 1320 40 103 Do 6 12 do pekoe 1200 28 
23 oO 646 6 do 1044 AD 8 21 hf-ch bro tea 965 18 
1 hf-ch pekoe 650 31 105 Glengariffe 10 5 ch bro tea 480 33 
24 Do 648 1 ch 106 Do 12 2hf-ch dust 200 22 
1 hf-ch pek sou 1080 9-29 107 Sembawatte14 44 ch bro pek 3300 39 
25 Langdale 650 15 ch bro pek 1650 36 108 Do 5» 40 do do 2000 39 
26 Do «52 14 do pekoe 1400 31 109 Traquair 16 5 hf-ch bro pek 260 36 
27 Do 654 11 do pek sou 1046 28 110 Do 18 6 do pekoe 312 29 
28 'T, in estate 111 Do 20 14 do peksou T2127 2T 
mar 656 170 hf-ch pek sou 8520 25 bid | 112 Theberton 22 14 ch peksou 1400 29 
29 HO @58 2 ch bro pek 220 27 113 Do 24 6 do fans 600 ) 
30 Do €60 & do fans 200 26 114 Do 26 3 do pek dust 3C05 itha? 
31 Do 662 3 do  congou 210 25 115 Do 28 5 do red leat BOO Ni oe 
By} Do 664 2 do dust 300 22 116 Do 320) ol dal congou 100 
33 _ Do 666 2 do bro tea 200 21 17 DKD 32 26 do  bropek 2860 53 
34 Ingeriya 668 2 do pek sou 200 29 118 Do at, 25) do pekoe 2375 42 
35 Do 670 1 do 119 DKD 36 22 do bro pek 2120 54 
i hf-ch dust 225 24 120 Do 38 30 do pekos 2850 43 
36 Yateaderia 672 10 ch bro pek 1100 47 121 Do 40 17 do pel sou 1445 38 
37 Do 674 31 do  pekoe 3100 38 122 Do 42 9 do  pek fens 1080 34 
38 Da 676 31 do pek sou 3790 35 193 Do 44 7 do dust 560 24 
39 Do 678 fF ds bro tea 665 26 124 FEF 46 4 do bro pek dust 624 23 
40 Patingama 60 29 do bro pek 3100-43 125 Traquair 48 1 hbf-ch sou 50 22 
4) Do 682 37 do pekoe 3700 35 126 Do 50 3 do unas 134 24 
42 Palmerston 684 13 hf-ch bro pek G15 TL 227 Do 52 4 do congou 288 25 
43 Do 686 5 ch 123 Putupaula 54 2 ch dust 240 8923 
5 18 hf-ch pekoe 1400 52 129 Do 56 2 do red leaf 140 «18 
4d Do 688 4 ch pek sou 4u0 40 130 BRiousakan- 
45 Ambiskaude6$0 7 do bro or pek 700 50 da 58 1 do congou 100 27 
46 Do 692 13 do pekoe 1170 37 131 B&D 60 5 do rea leaf 555 17 
47 Do 694 2 do sou 180-28 182 9 Do 62 2 do dust 2560 «22 
48 Bismark 696 il do bro pek 1100 38 
49 H §, in estate 
mark 698 8 do dust 1040 25 . 
50 BG, in estate 7 q 7 f 
Ch BICC anes 7200 49g | CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON 
31 Galksdua 702 10 ch bro pek 900 40 bid 
52 Do 701 15 do pekoe 1350 30 bid 
Ord a) ‘¢ hj 
34 Hovaees: jeoaee Ly ae (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
kelle 708 9 hf-ch bro pek $32 47 a 
55 Do 710 Bildol pekoe 416 38 Minoine Lane, June 19th, 1891. 
56 G12 5d ek sou 840 32 5 ae 
Br De a ie B Bee mix 14L 23 Marks and prices of OKYLON COFFEE eold in 
58 B 716 44 ch bro mix 4400 22 vid | Miocing Lane up to 19th June :— 
59 Monrovia 7.8 1 box or pel i075 Ex ‘“‘Hampshire’—Kumaredola, Tb 908; 6b 848 6d; 
€0 Do 720 10 hf-ch bro pek 620 51 lb 50s 
61 Do 722 12 ch SYS es 
} hi-ch pekoe 1250 38 Bix “Orient”—Gempaha, 1c 1b 97s. ; 
62 Do 794 6 ch pek sou 609 31 Ex * Clan Macarthur’?—Dammeria, 1b 928; 1b 89s. 
63 Do 726 2 do Battawatte, 1b 99s; 1c lb 92s 6d; 1b 928; 1b 908; 1b 98s. 
1 hf-ch bro mix 250 = 28 Macusa Hille, 1b 105s; 1t 1043 64; Ip 99s; 1b 102s. 
64 Do WS 2 9 GES 145 24 Gleneagles, 1b 1003; 2c 103s; 1¢ 976; 1b 93; le 108s. 
Paes Peon Darce ra aa wal Gampaha, 2c 1 976; 1t 1b 98s, it 1039. 
67 Theydon 4 2 = Ex “OQopack”—Delmar, 1b 98s. Kondaselle, 3b 863 
Bois 734 4 ch  broor pek 336 ©6450 6a; 1b 9765. 
68 Do 736 2t do pekoe 1680 38 
69 Do 738 20 hf-ch pek sou 1295 St = 
70 Do 740 10 do sou 650 31 
71 C, in estate = 
‘mark 742 8 do orpek 400 50 CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
72 Do 744.1 “do pekoe 46 37 
73 Court Lodge 746 20 do bro pek 1120 89 ok ast al 
74 Do 748 15 do pekoe ies U3 
75 Do 750 22 do pek sou Ol: 5 (rom Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
16 Do 1523) ich £0u 249 49 eon ; 
1 Do eg) ltden) salast 300 26 Mincinc Lane, Juve 19th, 1891. 
a 746 23 do bro pek sou 2017 26 5 
79 Therufield 758 22 hf-ch bro Meir 1320 70 Ex “Ohingwo”’—Bulatwatte, 9 bags 120s 6d; 4 bags 
60 Do 760 16 ch pekoe 1600 47 80s 6d. 
81 Do 762 8 do pek sou 800 36 Bix “Hampshire’—Kepitixa!la, 12 bags 116s. 
Ba De 186 ; Biach Bee ed ae a6 Ex “City of Oxford’’—Ress, 20 bags 118s 6d; 2 67s. 
53 J v0 3 MW . , ; 5 . 
s4 H 768 1 do bro pek 45 «32 Ex “Hampshire”’—MR, 180 lags 658; 20 903; 16 
a5 HI 1710 @% do pekoe 139 30 89a 6d. 
a6 Catervateone772 13 ch congou No. 1 1235 14 Ex “Karamanie”’—GHK, 4 bags 55s; 4 8/6. 
87 Do 774 12 do congou ,, 2 1140 12 Ex “India’’—Medagodde, 26 bags 120s; 5 114s 6d; 4 
68 BER 776 «9 gh Gene oe a2 bid 80s: 2 GBs 
¢ I 21 do ek sou 3 y f R , , 
30 Do 4 3 do Raat 420 «22 Ex “Hampshire’’—Delgalla, 30 bags 1208; 9 65s. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, CQCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 
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COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Cotomno, Jury 28, 1891. { Price :—125 cents each;3 copies 


30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room on ihe 15th July, the under- 
mentioned Jots of Tea (55,652 1b.), which sold as 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up tor sale at the | under:— 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room ov the 15th July, the | Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weicht 
undermentioned lots of Tea (79,249 Ib.), which sold as | No. Nous ae P ner aes 
under :— : 
; Byars * 1 Anchor, in es- 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight tate mark 221 11 hf-ch dust 825 21 
No. No. Ib. ec, 2 Be 222 7 do brotea 665 24 
1 Dehiowita 1 lbach bro pek 1575 42 bid 3 [o) 224 14 do bro mix 1400 28 
2 le) 3 23 do nana 2300 37 bid 4 KN 226 2 do bro mix 182 29 
3 Do 5 10 do pek sou 950 88 bid 5 WH 227 23 do fans 2160 22 
4 Do etal eado) bro tea 120 20 6 Troup 229 32 hf-ch bro mix 1760 55 
5 Do 8 1 do dust 160 21 7 Do 231 32 ch pekoe 8040 = 44 
6 Mohedin 9 1 hf-ch bro pek 50-53 8 Do 238 1 bfi-ch red leat 45 17 
7 Do 10 3 do pekvoe 120 41 9 Dunbar 234 20 ch bro pel 2000 55 
8 Do 11 5 do pek sou 200 30 10 Do 236 24 do  pekoe 2160 44 
9 Do 13° 1 do congou 44 26 1} AP 238 3 do dust 420 22 
10 Do 14 1 do bro pek fans 50 22 12 EldonHall 239 49 do bro pek 4410 60 
ll Do 165 3 do red leaf 138- 16 13 Do 241 41 do pekoe 3075 45 
12 KPW 16 21 do bro dek 1050 = 44 14 Do 243 19 do pek sou 1425 39 
13 Do 18 22 do pekoe £80 36 bid | 15 Do 245 “3° do aust 420 23 
14 Do 20 38 do pek son 1520 35 bid | 16 Do 246 3 do bro tea 324 21 
15 Do 22 18 do sou 720 30 17 Kandenewe- 
16 Do 24.1 do red leaf 45 20 ra 247 12 ch bro pek 1080-59 
17 Do 25 1 do dust 70 22 bid | 18 Do 249 23 do pekoe 520 43 
18 GH 26 10 ch 19 Do 251 15 do pek sou 1560 37 
1 hf-ch bro mix 1050 21 20 Do 253 2 do unas 190 31 
19 A 28 7 do bro mix 420 16 bid | 21 AWG 254 30 do bro sou 2400 12 bid 
24 Ettapolla 386 22 do bro pek 1210 46 22 GK W 256 4 do bro tea 360 26 
95 Do 28 34 de  pekoe 1070 = 387 23 Do 257 5 do dust 400 21 
26 AGC 40 9 do dust 630 21 24K 258 1 do pek sou €8 31 
27 Nabalma 41 33 do bro pek 1815 40 bid | 25 Gaianda- ni 
28 DO 43 56 do pekoe 3600 37 watte 259 ~20° do. bro pek 2000 51 
29 Do 45 9 ch pek sou 513 31 bid 26 Do 261 19 de pekoe 1710 B36 
30 Do 47 1 bf-ch dust 75 25 a7 Do 263 8 do pek sou 1200 ol 
31 AgraOya 48 16 ch  bropek 1600-42 <8 Stamford 
32 Do 50 11 do pekeo 1100 9-335 Hill 265 13 do bro pek 1300 52 bid 
33 Do 52 12 do pek sou 1200 30 bid | 29 Do 267 13 do pekoe 1170 41 bid 
34 Do 54 1 do bro mix 80 15 80 Do 269 6 do bro mix 672 23 bid 
35 Do 55 2 do dust 200 25 31 Ottery 271 9 do bro mix 1008 =: 25 bid 
386 Torrington 56 30 hf-ch bro or,pek 5300 41 bid | 32 Gonavy 2738 48 do bro pek 4600 5 
37 Do 58 34 ch bro pek 3740 38 33 Do 275 4 do pekoe 360 45 
38 Do 60 66 do  pekoe 6600 = 35 34 Do 277 7 do peksou 630 39 
39 Do 62 38 do pek sou 3420 30 bid | 35 Do 279 1 do dust 1:0 21 
30 Do 64 ll hf-ch dust 880 25 36 PFE 280 2 do dust 197 22 
41 XYZ 66 1 do red leaf 66 14 37 Do 281 1 do fans 102 25 bid 
42 Woodend 67 1 ch dust 1300-21 38 Do 282 1 do _ red leaf 82 16 
43 Do 68 1 hf-ch congou (6) 16 bid | 39 WP 283 1 do unas 80 24 
44 NH 69 70 do bro pek 3850 40 bid | 40 Do 284 4 do sou A 320 16 
45 Patulpana 71 9 do _ bro pek 465 44 41 Do 285 3 ‘do souB 240 16 
46 Do 73 11 do  pek sou 550 = 81 42 L 286 2 do congou 180 25 
47 Do 75 1 do conkou 49 25 43 L 287 7 do fans 980 25 
48 Do 761 do dust $1 22 44 1 289 6 do f. dust 985 18 
49 G HK, in es- 45 “L 290 2 do red leaf 190 15 
tate mark 45 8B 10 7 hf-ch bro mix 420 45 
Ceylon 17 11 do or pek 503 44 47 Ivies 12 14 ch bro pek 1400 32 bid 
50 Do 79 20 do pekoe £00 31 bid | 48 Lo 14 19 do pekoe 1520 35 
bl Do 8i 6 ch pek sou 500. 38 49 Do 16 9 do pek sou 720 25 
52 Do 82 5 do sou 400 26 50 Do 18 1 hf-ch dust 72 29 
53 Do 3 6 do sou 495 26 51 Comar 19 9 ch bro mix 855 18 
54 Do 84 2 do bro sou 195 21 ote St 
56 ic Do. 8 Bitch unas Wl Ai bid Messrs. Somvrvittn & Oo. put up for ssle at the 
BP MCC LISLESIATG. «oy iane Ayana 3150 37 bia. | Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 15th July, 
57 Do 88 23 do  pekoe 2070 41 the undermentioned lots of Tea (77,729 lb.), which solid 
58 Do 90 61 do do No.2 5490 31 bid | a6 under :— 
5 D 92 : do ek 61 2 i s SFO ard 
A Do a a AC per eou ao au oid Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weivht. 
61 MF 96 7 hf-ch pekoe 490 41 No. No, beaece 
62 Do 98 8 do unas 480 za eB 18 4 ch bro mix 418 4 
63 Do 2100 11 do bro mix 770 31 2 Do 19 4 do dust 500 22 
64 Do 102 1 ch dust 160 22 By 3h ye 20 91 do bro tor 1722 21 
65 Agrakande 103 12 do pek dust 1120 25 4 CCTM 21 + do bro mix 328 92 
t6 Do 104 2 do dust 300 22 bid 6 Do 22 2hf-ch dust 134 21 
67 Do 105 «61 do pek con 100 26 Gm Riexs 23 6 ch bro mi 620 27 
68 D M 106 9 do bro pek 990 38 bid 7 Do 24. 2 do broftea x 240 24 
69 Do 108 17 do pekoe 1865 37 bid 8 Do 25 3 do pek dust 420 24 
70 AGC 110 8 do bro tea 640 12 9 Do 26 1 do dust 140 Q1 
71 BUS lll 2 do sou 200 15 10 Do 27 1 do unes 88 33 
72 Knutsford 112 38 hf-ch bro or pek 163 60 11 ING, in es- 
73 Do 1138 8 do bro pek 139 52 tatemark 28 8 do bro pek 761 70 
74 Do l1lt 14 do pekoe TAA 37 bid | 12 Do ~~ ~'29° ‘8 do pekce 717 48 
76 Do 116 «4 do upas 214 30 bid | 13 Do 30 1 do cOugou €0 24 
76 Do 127 3 vida fans 79 25 l4 Do 31 3 do dust 278 21 
77 Do 118 1 do congou 49 20 bid | 15 Do 32 1 do red leaf 100 =—.20 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 


No. No. 
Ao) 33 
17 © 34 
1s O t 35 
22 Lyndhurst 39 
23 Do 40 
24 Do 41 
25 Do 42 
26 Do 43 
27 St. Andrews 44 
28 Do 45 
29 Do 46 
30 Do 47 
31 Do 48 
32 Do 49 
33 Do 50 
34 TNC ol 
35 Do 52 
36 Orion 53 
37 Do 54 
38 Vincit 55 
39 Do 56 


40 PineHill 57 
43 Stockholm 60 


4t Do 61 
45 Do 62 
46 Naseby 63 
48 Do 65 
49 Do 66 
55 C, in estate 
mark 72 
56 Hopewell 73 
57 Do 74 
58 Do 75 
59 Depedene 76 
60 Do 77 
61 Do 78 
62 H D 79 
63 Do 80 
64 Do 81 
65 EB 82 
66 Hiralouvah 83 
67 Do 84 
68 Do 85 
69 Do 86 
170 GA 87 
71 <Allakolla 88 
72 Do 89 
13 Do 90 
74 Do 91 
75 92 


Ww 
76 Ellakande 93 
77 +A, in estate 


mark 94 
78 Ingeriya 95 
79 Do 96 
30 Do 97 
81 Do 98 
82 Do 99 
83 M 1¢0 
84 GA 1 
85 C 2 
86 Pittawella 3 
87 Do 4 
88 Do 5 
89 Hatdowa 6 
90 Do 7 
91 Do 8 
92 Do 9 
93 Do 10 
94 Do 11 
95 Do 12 
96 Charlie Hill 13 
97 Do 14 
98 Do 15 
99 Do 16 
100 Do 17 
101 Do 118 
102 GW 120 
103 NG 122 
104 Do 124 


1 ch 
1 do 
1 box 
12 ch 
20 do 
27 do 
7 do 


how 
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CEYLON PRODUCE: SALES LIST. 


Description Weight 


Ib. cc. 
unas 63 26 
dust 120 21 
red leaf 10 10 
bro pek 1320 942 
pekoe 1809 36 
pek sou 2565 29 
dust 840 23 
red leaf 450 18 
or pek 1568 70 
do 880 60 
bro pek 1798 48 
pekoe 3186 45 
do 600 45 
pek sou 640 36 
dust 600 23 
unss 100 31 
red leaf 108 15 
bro pek 40 46 
bro tea 360 27 
pekoe Nol 100 23 
dust 10 21 
red leaf 200 18 
bro pek 1400 = 59 
pek sou 1980 41 
fens 210 26 
bro pek 350 56 
pekce 700 = 3 
do 135 25 
bro pek 1430 38 
bro pek 1920 50 
pexoe 1715 36 
dust 58 19 
bro pek 1150 46 
pekoe 2050 &8 
pek sou 3250 34 
bro sou 3850 29 
bro mix 1200 22 
dus 800 23 
bro pek 1320 38 
pekoe 2400 41 
fans 115 30 
bro mix 204 19 
dust 288 25 
pek sou 900 26 bid 
bro pek 1105 45 
pekoe 3360 38 
pek sou 2100 35 
dust 80 21 
bro mix 2027 16 bid 
bro mix 935 24 
bro pek 1320 40 bid 
bro pek 385 53 
pekoe 750 38 
pek sou 400 32 
bro tea 58 23 
pek dust 70 21 
pekce 750 out 
bro pek 1200 47 
bro mix 420 16 
bro pek 1044 43 bid 
pekoe 1100 36 bid 
pek sou 464 out 
vro pek 1160 50 
pekoe 200 36 
pek sou 880 31 
bro tea 2700 29 
red leaf 390 22 
bro mix 90 21 
dust 135 22 
bro pek 100 49 
pekoe 100 37 
pek sou 200 34 
B0U 330 31 bid 
fung 47 24 
red leaf 50 13 
bro mix 200 15 bid 
sou 143 22 
pck sou 357 30 


Messrs. Forses & Wauxkur put 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room 
the under mentioned lots of Tea (189,217 1b.), which 


sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkge. 


No. No. 
1 Kattiagalla 64 


8 ch 


up for sale at the 
on the 15th July, 


Description Weight. 
Ib 


red leaf 


5 Cc. 
17-15 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
2 Kattiagalla 66 2 ch 
3 Do 68 2 do 
1 hf-ch 
4 CP UG, in es- 
tate mark, 
Galle 7 1 do 
5 Do 122 dd 
6 Do 74 4 do 
7 Do 76 9 do 
8 H, Galle 78 4 box 
9 Do 80 6 do 
10 Ampitiya 82 9 hf-ch 
11 Do 84 4 ch 
12 Do 86 2 do 
13 CS K,in 
estate mark 88 2 do 
14 () 90 I do 
15 OOOO 92; ido 
16 Do 94 2 do 
17 Gikiyana- 
kande 96 3 do 
18 L, in estate 
mark 98 1 hf-ch 
19 Do 100 1 do 
20 Freds Ruhe 102 8 do 
21 Do 104 10 ch 
22 Do 106 9 do 
1 hf-ch 
23 WA 108 1 do 
24 Do 110° 1 ch 
25 Do 112 3 do 
1 hf-ch 
26 Do 114 1 do 
27 Do 116-1 ido 
28 Telisagalla 118 1 do 
29 Do 120 5 do: 
35 Midlothian 132 20 do 
35 Do 134 13 ch 
37 Do 136 «2 hf-ch 
38 Do 138 3 do 
39 Do 140 1 do 
40 Shrubs Hill 142 88 do 
41 fo} 144 61 do 
42 Do 146 24 ch 
43 Do 148 9 do 
44 Do 150 3 do 
45 Farm 152 13 do 
46 Do 154 20 do 
47 Do 156 19 do 
48 Do 158 2 do 
49 Do 160 1 do 
50 Do 162 2 do 
51 Chalmers 164 15 do 
52 Do 166 23 hf-ch 
53 Do 168 14 do 
54 Do 170 2 do 
55 Do 172 2 ch 
56 Do 74 3 hf-ch 
57 St. Martin’s 176 3 do 
68 Do 178 2 do 
59 Do 180 2 do 
50 Wewesese 182 31 do 
61 Do 184 59 do 
62 Do 186 27 do 
63 Do 188 3 do 
64 Harrangallaj90 22 do 
65 Do 192 24 do 
66 N 194 6 ch 
67 Weniyaya 196 4 do 
68 Do 198 4 do 
69 Do 200 9 do 
75 St. Cathe- 
rine 212) *9) ‘ch 
76 Do 214 8 do 
vi Do 216 9 do 
78 Do 218 2 do 
79 Do 220 2 do 
80 H 222 20 hf-ch 
81 Easdale 924 27 ch 
82 Do 226 27 do 
83 Do 228 32 do 
84 Do 230 1 do 
85 Do 232 1 do 
86 PTN 234 1 do 
87 Do 236 1 do 
1 hf-ch 
88 K 238 7 do 
93 Frotoft 248 7 hf-ch 
94 Do 250 4 do 
95 Do 252 2 do 
96 St. Leonard’s 254 1 ch 
97 Do 256 1 hf-ch 


Description. 


eangon 


dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 
pek sou 
red leaf 


dust 
congou 

bro pek sou 
pek dust 


sou 


pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 


pek sou 
bro pek 
pek sou 


bro tea 
dust 
red leaf 
congou 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
congou 
red leaf 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 
bropek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
dust 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 
congou 


pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek fans 
red leaf 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
peg sou 
red leaf 
dust 
fans 


dust 

dust 

congou 

bro pek dust 
dust 

bro mix 
dust 


Weight, 
Th, *“‘s: 
200 «15 
34722 
50 0 
100.35 
200 =31 
414 25 bia 
60 53 bid 
90 42 bid 
450 31 bid 
360 
175 18 bid 
300 896-28 
100 28 
108 18 
190 23 
255 26 
38 33 
34 29 
400 52 
1000-34 
31 
950 
50 =. 36 
90 =. 330 
391 - 23 
72 22 
48 15 
55 12 bid 
60 14 
1000 53 
1300 42 
100 27 
150 13 
1257 4) 22 
4400 52 
3050 39 
2400 35 
900 26 
435 24 
1300 55 
1500 40 
1520-37 
160 26 
150 15 
161 15 
1050 56 
1380 652 
840 39 
LOM 27, 
200 23 
180 27 
120 26 
138 21 
8617 
1550 67 
2950 49 
1350 38 
240 22 
1540 44 
1440 36 
450 23 
440 60 
400 40 
900 29 
810 43 
680 35 
720 33 
140 22 
190 18 
920 27 bid 
2700 j 
2160 ' withd’n 
2560 
90 14 
135 24 
101 26 
198 23 
560 20 
350 40 
320 24 
160 22 
100 22 
75 22 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
98 P DM,in 
tate mark 258 4 ch 
99 Do 260 3 do 
100 Do 262 1 hf-ch 
101 Do 264 1 do 
102 Do 266 2 do 
103 Pansala- 
tenne 268 3 ch 
104 Do 270 3 hf-ch 
105 Ederapolla 272 5 ch 
106 Do 274 4 do 
107 K, in estate 
mark 276 ch 
11 hf-ch 
108 Atherfield 278 16 do 
109 Do 280 2 do 
110 Do 282 6 do 
lll MA 284 21 ch 
112 Do 286 3 do 
113 Yataderia 288 17 do 
114 Do 290 34 do 
115 Do 292 37 do 
116 Abbots- 
leigh 294 1 do 
‘117 Do 296 3 do 
1l7a@ Do 297 1 do 
1 hf-ch 
118 C, in estate 
mark 298 8 ch 
119 L, in estate 
mark 600 4 do 
120 Doomba- 
talawa 302 38 do 
121 Dromoland 304 6 hf-ch 
122 Alnoor 306 24 do 
123 Do 808 17 do 
124 Do 310 14 do 
125 Do 3124 ido 
126 K G 314. 9 ch 
127 Do 316 4 do 
128 Do 818 3 do 
129 Do 820 1 do 
130 Do 322 1 do 
131 Campion 324 2 do 
132 Doonevale 326 13 do 
133 Do 328 8 do 
134 Beausijour 330 16 do 
135 Do 332 16 do 
136 Ismaile 334 2 do 
137 Do 336 1 do 
138 G 338 1 do 
139 G@ 340 1 do 
140 G 312. 1 do 
41 G 344 1 do 
147 Bandara- 
polla 306 3L hf-ch 
148 Do 358 36 do 
149 Do 360 69 do 
150 Do 362 8 do 
151 Do 464 14 do 
152 D 366 7 do 
153 AP 368 5 ch 
154 Do 370 7 do 
155 Do 372 2 do 
156 Do 374 1 do 
1857 LGE 376 12 do 
158 Do 878 7 do 
159 Do 880 3 hf-ch 
160 Langdale 382 24 do 
161 Do 384 21 ch 
162 Do 286 2 do 
163 Do 388 1 do 
164 California 390 1 hf-ch 
165 Do 392 1 do 
166 Do 394 4 do 
167 Walahan- 
duwa 396 21 do 
168 Do 398 19 do 
169 Do 400 24 do 
17 SPA 402 10 do 
71 Do 404 6 do 
172 Do 406 2 do 
173 Do 408 6 do 
174 Do 410 4 do 
175 Do 412 2 do 
176 Do 414 1 do 
177 Do 416 5 do 
178 Galdola 418 4 do 
179 Do 420 2 do 
180 Do 422 38 do 
1s1 CLD 424. 9 do 
182 Do 426 6 do 
183 D 428 8 do 


CEYLON 


Description. Weight. 
lb. 


pek sou 
unas 
congou 
red leaf 
dust 


congou 
dust 
bro tea 
fans 


red leaf 
sou 

bro mix 
dust 
sou 
fang 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


dust 
congou 


do 
bro tea 
brotea 


bro tea 


bro pek 
pek scu 
dust 

bro tea 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


or pek 
pekoe No, 1 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
pek dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
peksou 
sou 

do No2 
bro tea 
unas 
bro mix 
fans 
dust 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


) 
5) 


c. 


30 bid 
withd’n, 
21 


withd’n 


Lot 
No. 


1£4 
185 
186 
187 
188 


189 
190 
191 


192 
193 
194 


195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


201 
202 
203 
204 
208 
206 


207 
208 
209 
219 
211 
212 


240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 


249 
250 
251 
252 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (41,728 lb.), 


Mark Box 
No. 
Thornfield 430 
Do 432 
Do 434 
Do 436 
B, in estate 
mark 438 
St. Helen’s 440 
Do 442 
K—C, in estate 
mark 444 
Do 446 
Do 448 
K 1450 
K 452 
Lankapura 454 
Do 456 
Do 458 
WG 460 
G, in estate 
mark 462 
St. Heliers 464 
Do 466 
Do 468 
Do 470 
Do 472 
E, in estate 
mark 474 
Patiagame 476 
Do 478 
Do 480 
Do 482 
Do 48k 
AR 486 
Bismark 488 
Lo 490 
Do 492 
Do 494 
X, in estate 
mark 426 
H S, in estate 
mark 498 
Do 500 
Do 502 
Do 504 
Do 506 
Harring- 
ton 508 
Do 510 
Do 512 
Do 514 
Do 516 
Do 518 
HS, in estate 
mark 520 
Lo 522 
Do 524 
Do 526 
Do 528 
Melrose, D 530 
Do 532 
Middleton 534 
Dunkeld 536 
Do 538 
Do 540 
Do 542 
Do 544 
Polatagama 546 
Do 548 
Do 550 
Abamalla 552 
Do 654 
UR 556 
H, in estate 
mark 558 
Do 560 
OKE 562 
N 564 
NI 565 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 
Ib. Cz 
16 hf-ch bro pek 960 70 bid 
13 ch pekoe 1300 48 
6 do pek sou 600 40 
1 do dust 80 23 
17 do bro pek 1870 40 bid 
3 do bro mix 285 16 
3 do pek dust 270 22 
8 hf-ch bro pek fang 400 27 
2 ao bro pek sou 100 out 
i do bro pek dust 70 20 
1 ch 
1 hf-ch pek sou 166 25 
i do dust 50 15 
13 ch or pek 1300 54 
25 do pekoe 2375 44 
15 do pek sou 1350 38 
3 hf-ch pek fans 180 24 
10 ch bro pek 1000 39 bid 
15 do bro,or pek 1500 55 
19 do pekoe 1710 41 
12 do pek sou 1080 35 
6 do bro mix 600 22 
ll hi-ch dust 7b4 22 
15 ch bro pek 1630 38 
7 do bro pek 770 40 
35° do pekoe 3500 36 
3 do do No.1 300 36 
2 do pek sou 200 26 
3 do dust 450 20 
4 do bro pek 440 37 bid 
43 hf-ch bro pek 2570 47 
20 ch pekoe 1800 40 
10 do pek sou 900 37 
2 do dust 290 21 
2 do bro pek 220 42 
1l ch bro or pek 935 48 
16 do pekoe 1120 33 
21 do pek sou 1370 30 
12 do s0u 780 26 
3 do dust 320 18 
18 do or pek 1800 55 
10 hf-ch_ bro pek 550 58 
12 ch pek sou 1140 38 
1 do sou 80 23 
1 do bro mix 130 12 
Lhf-ch dust 80 20 
16 ch bro or pek 1360 55 
29 do pelkoe 2030 43 
19 do pek sou 1235 37 
9 do sou 585 29 
1 do dust 120 21 
Ll hfi-ch congou 56 25 
1 do red leaf 50 15 
2 ch congou 210 25 
37 ch bro pek 4070 61 
36 do pekoe 3420 46 
14 do pek sou 1190 40 
8 do pek faus 960 34 
5 ht-ch dust 400 21 
85 do bro pek 5100 38 bid 
114 do pekoe 5709 37 
57 do pek sou 2850 35 
1 do bro mix 50 18 
3 do dust 225 18 
2 ch red leaf 140 12 bid 
5 hf-ch pek sou 250 22 
2 co red leat 100 14 
2 do pek sou 80 29 
2 do sou 100 20 
3 ch red leaf 270 14 
sale at the 


as under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 

1 Nugagalla 1 52 hf-ch 
2 Do 3111 do 
3 Do bey (8) 
4 Do 7 7 do 


Description. 


bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


Weight 


2600 
5550 
346 
560 


Cc. 
48 
38 
32 
23 


22nd July 
which sold 


bid 
bid 
bid 
bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark —Box Pkgs. Description. 


4 
No. o. 
8 Harrow 14 
9 Do 16 
10 Do 18 
11 Do 20 
12 Horagoda 21 
13 Do 23 
14 Do 25 
1p Do 26 
16 Do 27 
17 Hakrugalla 28 
18 Do 30 
19 Do 32 
20 X XX 34 
21 Do 35 
23 Do 33 
23)" SXON IZ, 37 
24 GA 38 
25 Do 40 
26 W 42 
27 W 43 
28 W 14 
29 K 45 
30 G, in estate 
mark 46 
31 Nahalma 47 
32 Do 49 
33 Do 51 
34 Do 53 
35 54 
36 G HX, in es- 
tate mark, 
Ceylon 55 
37 Do 56 
38 Do 57 
39 A Z 58 
40 Do 59 
Mr. EH. Joun 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek fans 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pekoe 
dust 
dust 
bro mix 
pekoc 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek sou 
congou 
congou 
congeu 


bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro mix 


bro sou 
red leaf 
pek dust 


unas 
unas 


put up for sale at the Cham- 


Weight 

lb. c. 
300 51 bia 
605 45 
1700 39 
140 23 
600 41 bid 
1530 34 bid 
270 28 bid 
100 21 

97 13 
1200 AQ) bid 
900 34 
900 28 bid 
200 30 
120 19 
350 18 
1200 18 bid 
2700 3 
2700 30 bid 
2610 22 bid 
513 25 bid 

15 16 
200 15 bid 

49 20 
1050 15 bid 
1850 60 bid 
460u 40 
800 32 

15 22 
420 15 

TA 16 
102. «13 

62 21 
945, 17 
300 1s 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 22nd July, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea 


as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkrgs. 
No. No. 
1 Doronakande 21 2 hf-ch 
2 Do 22 1 do 
3 Do 23 1 do 
4 Ugieside 24 4 ch 
5 U 25) 9D) Edo 
6 U 26 «66 hf-ch 
7 Sutton 27 1 ch 
g Do 28 1 do 
9 Little Valley 29 2 do 
10 Do 30 1 do 
11 DE 31 3 do 
57] Do 32 9 do 
Brownlow 33 18 do 
14 Do 35 18 do 
15 Do 37 13 do 
16 Do 39 1 do 
17 ‘(BT 40 30 do 
18 G. 42 6 hf-ch 
19 Temples- 
towe 43 61 do 
20 Do 45 26 ch 
21 Do 47 26 do 
22 Do 49 9 hf-ch 
23 Do 50 1s do 
24 oR BL Aleion 
25 Beaumont 52 8 do 
26 Do 54 8 co 
27 Do 56 3 do 
28 Medumpiti- 
ya 57 7 hf-ch 
29 Do 59 15 do 
30 Do 61 2 do 
31 Do 62 6 do 
32 Do 64 1 do 
33 Labugama 65 6 do 
b+ Do 67 11 do 
35 Do 69 2 do 
36 Do 70 2 do 
31 SG Td 92) en 
38 Ythanside 72 6 do 
39 FF 73 22 do 
40 Dickapitiya 75 44 do 
41 Do 17 25 do 
42 Do 79 6 do 
43 Do 81 4 do 
44 AF 82 27 do 


(39090 Ib.), 
Description. 


pek fans 
fans 
dust 
bro mix 
bro tea 
dust 
sou | 
fans 
red leaf 
dust 
bro mix 
fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro mix 
bra tea 


or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 
fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 


or pek 
pekoe 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
unas 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek fans 
congou 
OU 
red leat 
bro: pek 
bro pel 
pekvoe 
pek sou 
f60U 

bro mix 


which gold 


We 


Ib. 


ight 
¢c 


55 bid 


32 
12 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
No. No. zy Ib. c. 


45 Gonakelle 
Factory 84 8 ch bro or pek 800 48 
46 Do 86 8 do bro pek 800 37 
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CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine Lanz, June 26th, 1891. 

Marks and prices of CHYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 26th June:— 

Ex “Ohingwo’’—Coslanda, le 110s; 30 1b 107s; 4c 
100s 6d; 1b 983; le 121s. 

Ex , Manora”—Tulloes, 1b 100s; 1o 1t 985: 1c 99s. 
Meeriabedde, 2c 108s; 5c 105s 64; le 1b 101s G1: 1t 121s, 
Haldemulle, 1t 109s; 3c 16 107s 6d; 1c 1b 102s 64; 1b 
119s; 3b 100s. 

Ex “Ching wo”—Beauvais, 1c 103s; 2c 1t 102s; 1b 95a; 
1b 109s. 

Ex “Golconda”’—Ragalla, 1b 102s. 

Ex ‘‘Manora’’—Ragalla, 1b 111+; 3c 162s 6d; 2¢ 103s; 
1b 107s. Idulgashena, 16 107s 6d; 3c 1b 103:; 1c ib 
1003; 1b 121s. Kahagalla, 1b 106g; 1c 1t 104s; 1t 1002; 
1b 108s. 

Ex “India”—Mahauva, 3c 100s 6d; 5c 97; 1e 95s. 

Ex “Chingwo”’—Rappahannock, 1e 101s; 40 1b 992; 
lc 99s; 1b 100s; 1t 89s; 1b 96s. 


MincinG LANE, July 3rd, 1891. 


Marks and prices of OHYLON OOFFEHE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to3rd July :— 


Ex ‘‘Chingwo’”’—Melton, 1b 103s; Ic 101s; 1b 993 
ib 103s. 
Ex ‘‘Oopack”—Delmer, 1c 98s; 1b 102s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(from Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, June 26th, 1891. 


Ex “Ganges” —DAB, 10 bags 408 64. 

Ex “Chingwo”—Aloowihere, 6 bags 118s. 

Ex -‘Oity of Dundee’—Wariapola, 4 bags 59s 6d. 

Ex “Hampshire’—Snduganga, 80 bags 1233; 8 75s 6d;. 
83 545 6d; 3 668 6d. LGT, 3 bags 46s 6d. 

Ex “Ohingwo”’— Udapolla, 41 bags 123s; 1 76a;2 778; 
3 60s; 2 91s, Glenalpin, 9 bags 106s; 2 76s. Elmshurst, 
8 bags 119s 6d; 1 packet 43s. Pondappa, 7 bags 114s 
6d; 3 75+; 1. 50s. 3 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MincinG Lanr, June 26th, 1891. 


Ex “Oopack”—Nugagalla, 12 canes 1s 6d; 17 1s 7d; 2 
1s 8d. GH OKO, 7 cases 1s 10d; 2 1s 5d; 2 Is 6d. 
Mysore, 7 cases Ja 71; 3 2s;2 231d. (K), 2 cases 2s; 2 
13 11d. Rangalla (MK), 4 cases 1s 1d; 2 285d. 

Ex “Ohingwo”—Peru, 3 cases 2s 2d; 6 1s 11d; 1 Is 
4d. Nugagalia, 2 cases 2s. ; 

Ex “Titan”—Vicarton, 5 cases 23 11d; 2 1s1ld;1 1s 
6d. Galaha, 1 case 4s; 2 28 60; 2 1s 8d; 2 1s 9d. 
Kitoolmopla, 1 case 48 1d; 2 2s 8d; 2 18 9d; 1 1s 8d. 

Ex ‘Karamania’—Gayatenne, 10 cases 2s 8d; 2 Qs; 3 
Is 9d; 2 1s 4d; 1 286d; 2 18 11d; 1 1s 6d. 

Ex “Orxotava”’—Deanstone, 3 cases2s; 5 2s; 2 1s 7d. 
Kirklees, 3 cases 28;8 231d; 4 16 4d;1 1s 9d; 1 1s10d. 
Gampaha, 3 cases 2s 1d; 1 1s 9d; 21 1s 4d; 1 Us 11d. 


CEYLON OBSERVER’? PRESS, COLOMBO. 


a 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


« 
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No. 20.) 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA, 


Mr.E. Benuam put up forsale at the Ohamber of 
Gommerce Sale-room on the22nd July, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (1,270 lb.), which sold as 
wader :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 


No. No. Ib, 0. 
1 Bilston 34 16 oh © dust 1120 ~—-20 bid 
2 Do 36 17 bid 


8 hf-ch congou 150 


Messrs. SomMERVILLE & Oo, put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 22nd July, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (63,386 1b.) which sold 
@s8 under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
No. No. Ib. Cc. 
1 Mousagallal25 4 hf-ch sou 200 = 28 
Do 127° 2 do read leaf 110 14 
B Do 129 1 do dust 75 21 
4 AX 131 2 do pekoe 100 out 
6 Erismere 133 1 ch sou 100 33 
& Do 135 2 do dust 300 23 
7 AR 1387. 7 ~ch sou 665 28 
8 Do 139 1 do red leaf 90 16 
9 Do 141 1 do bro mix 71 17 
10 Do 143 38 hf-ch dust 186 22 
Wi Montrose 145 12 ch bro pek 1320 40 bid 
12 Do 147 12 do pek sou 1200 81 bid 
413 Do 149 9 do bro sou 855 15 bid 
mM Do 151 6 hf-ch dust 408 21 bid 
15 GA 153 3 do red leaf 138 14 
20 A 2, in esate 
mark 163 2° ch pek fans 300 25 
21 Do 165 2hf-ch bro pekdust 160 20, 
22 Do 167 5 do dust 346 23 
23. Kitulgalla 169 6 ch bro pek 600 40 
24 Do 171 9 do pekoe 720 34 
25 Do 173 3 do pek sou 240 30 
26 G—R 175 1 hf-ch bro pek 57 70 
27 AE W774 ch sou 400 41 
28 Do 179 3 do bro tea 3.0 19 
28 «Do 181 4 do unas 400 32 
30 Do 183 1 hf-ch unas 50 32 
31 Do 185 11 do dust 817 20 
32 NB 187 30 ch bro mix 3000 20 bid 
33 Do 189 12 do unas 1200 29 bid 
34 Roseneath 191 26 hf-ch bro pek 1820 45 
35 Do 193 16 ch pekoe 1760 38 
Bb Do 195 15 do pek sou 1560 BD) 
37 HGA 197 13 do bro pek 1300 42 
3B To 199 12 do pekoe 1200 32 bid 
39 Do 1 14 do peck sou 1400 80 
40 Do 2 3 do dust 225 22 
41 MK 3 21 do pek sou 2100 29 bid 
a2 Do 4 4 do bro tea 4438 28 
43 Do 5 4 do dust 280 20 
44 MK 6 21 do bro pek 9352 40 
a5 Do J 2l do pekoe 2100 35 
46 Do 8 4 do pek sou 4u0 28 
47 Do 9) ido dust 144 21 
48 Ovoca Al Ww 17 do bro mix 2040 27 
4 Do 11 16 do dust 1200 25 
50 Do 12. 3 do brotea 333 22 
Sa BG 13. 7 do bro mix 700 16 bid 
52 Chertsey 14 1 hf-ch bro pek 50 45 
53 Do 15 4 ch bro pek 400 36 bid 
4 Do 16 2 bf-ch pek sou 100 27 bid 
55 Do 17 4 do pek fans 220 28 
56 Do 18 2 do bro mix 100 25 
S7 MGs 19 21 do dust 1470 21 bid 
5s Do 20 9 ch Bou 765 17 bid 
69 TRN 21 66 do  pekoe 66u0 31 bid 
60 G 22 4 hfi-ch pekoeNo.1 213 39 
61 sK 23 7 ch bro sou 663 12 bid 
6 DA 27 8 do pek sou 4u0 =. 26 bid 
66 Gin estate 
mark 28 92 do bro or pek 106 17 
67 KC 29 2 do  pek sou 100 =. 26 bid 
es Q@Wwa 80 12 do dust 960 20 


Cotomso, Avaust 14, 1891. 


{ Price :—125 cents each; 3 copics 
30 ceuts; 6 copics 4 rupee. 


SSS eee eee 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 


See 


Description. Weight 


| No. No. lb. c. 


69 Do 81 10° ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek sou (47 ont 

70 Chetnole 32 2 do dust i Ls 
71 Do 33° 2: .do broken 8 
72 Do 34 1 ch bro mix ‘ s4 
73 Y B 35 2 do bro mix 208 12 bid 
74 Do 86 1 do sou 132 25 
15 EC 37 3hf-ch dust 257 23 
716 Do 38 1 do congou 40 21 
17 DBG 39 3 do dust 240 22 
18 Do 40 6 do fans 360 34 
19 Do 40 “Worech bro mix 700 23 
80 Do 42 1 do bro tea, 100 18 
81 Do 438 5a pek sou 475 31 
82 Do 44 1 hf-ch do 56 31 
88 MGA 45 24 ch bro pek 2520 40 bid 
84 T,in estate 

mark 46 12 hf-ch unas 600 27 
85 D> 47 12 do mixed 562 25 
86 Do 48 2 do congou 80 25 
87 Do 49 3 do dust 222 21 
88 P 60 18 ch pek fans 1350 out 
89 51... 5) ‘do fans 600 withd’na 
90 Wereagalla 52° 5 hf-ch dust B74 vA I 
91 MAH 53 8 ch red leat 800 13 
92 Do 54 3 do congou 270 28 
93 Do 55 1 do fens 130 21 
94 Salawe 56 ~ 1 box golden tips A 4 R12 00 
95 Do 57 1 do do B 4 13-00 bid 
, 96 Do 68 1 do bro pek 4 out 
97 Do 59 1. do do 18 out 
98 OC 60 15 hf-ch pekoe 750 out 


Messrs. Forsgs & WaLkER put up for sale =t the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 22nd July, 
| the undermentioned lots of Tea (120,416 lb,), which sold 
as under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weizhit. 

‘No. No. Ipvsi/ae% 


1 Fetteresso 568 2 ch unas 190 41 
2 Do 570 2 do red leaf 200 17 
3 LBK 572 18 do red leaf 1800 18 
4 Gikiyana- 
kande 574 3 do bro pek sou 300 30 
5 Cc 576 9 hf-ch pekoe 450 27 
&€ O 578 2 ch red leaf 175 16 
1G 580 19 do sou 1330 17 bid 
8 Glengariffe 582 5 do 
1 hf-ch bro tea 558 2 
9 ° 584 4 ch bro pek sou 36 15 
10 Do 586 3hf-ch dust 276 20 
1l Weddigodde 588 28 do bro mix 1460 80 
12 D.C 690) | 78! chi bro pek 800 28 
13 Do 592 9 do pekoe 900 32 
14 Do 594.15 do pek sou 2500 27 
15 Do 596 2 do cougou 200 22 
lo Do 598 1 do recleat 100 15 
20 Portmore 606 21 ch bro pek 2205 63 
21 Do 608 16 do pekoe 1440 50 
22 Do 610 1 do sou 106 40 
23 Do 612 1 do fans 106 24 
24 Blairgowrie 614 22 hf-ch bro pek 1100 54 
25 Do %26i6° 9 ch pekce &5d 42 
26 Do 616 6 do pei sou 570 32 bid 
27 Do Guu 1 hf-ch bro tea 51 lj 
28 Do 622 1 do dust 78 20 
29 B 624 2 ch sou 148 17 
30 Kirrimettia, 
LM 626 27 bf-ch bro pek No.1 1350 52 
31 Do 628 10 do do No.2 6500 50 
82 Do 630 33 do pekoe 1645 84 
33 Do 632 17 do pek sou 815 29 
34 Do 634 3 do pek fans a3 23 
385 TCOM 636 1 do bro pek 110 38 
36 Do 638 1 do pekoe 110 36 
37 Do 640 1 do pek sou 110 32 
88 Do 642 1 hf-ch red leaf 63 15 
39 Do 644 2c dust 303 23 
40 Scotia 646 41 hf-oh pekoe 2074 = 44 Did 


2 
Lot Mark °° Box Pkgs. Description. 
No. No. 
41 Chrystler’s 

Ferm 648 16 och 
42 Do 650 30 do 
43 Do 652 15 do 
44 Do 654 656 do 
45 Do 656 5 hf-ch 
46 Do 658 1 co 
47 Mahatenne 640 11 do 
48 Do 662 13 ‘io 
49 A 664 4 do 
50 A 666 3 do 
51 Glenorchy 668 50 do 
52 Do 670 45 do 
be Do 672 21 do 
54 Beausijour 674 20 ch 
55 Do 676 11 do 
56 678 6 do 
57 Clyde 680 16 do 
58 Dou 682 20 -da 
59 Do 684 11 do 
60 Balgownie 686 22 do 
61 Do 688 30 do 
62 Do 690 il do 
63 Do 692 1 do 
64 Yataderia 694 ‘4 do 
65 Do 696 11 ‘to 
66 Do 698 19 ‘Jo 
67 Do YO) PA) 
68 LGE 702 12 «to 
69 Do 704 7 do 
70 Do 706 3 hf-ch 
71 Harden- 

huish 708 7 do 
72 Esperanza 710 3 do 
73 Do 712 12 do 
74 Do 714 48 do 
75 Do 716 1 do 
76 Do 718 1 do 
77 Talzaswela .720 30 ch 
78 Do 722 14 do 
79 Marguerita 724 27 hf-ch 
80 Do 726 28 do 
81 Do 728 66 do 
82 K 730 4 do 
83 N 732 5 ch 
84 N 734 1 do 
85 P 736 12 do 
86 Wavendon 738 1 hf-ch 
87 Angroo- 

wella 740 2 do 

1 box 

88 Palamcotta 742 1 ch 
89 Do 744 2 hf-ch 
90 Ancoombra 746 3 ch 
g1 o 748 4 do 
92 CRD 750 2 hf-ch 
93 Do 752 3 do 
94 AF 754 9 ch 
95 K 756 6 hf-ch 
96 Palmerston 758 9 do 
97 Do 760 11 oh 
98 Do 762 3 do 
99 Amblakande764 7 do 
100 Do 766 13 do 
101 Do 768 1 do 
102 Do 10 le do 
103 Avisawella 772 54 box 
104 Do 774 22 ob 
105 Do 7176 21 do 
106 Do 778 52 do 
107 Do 780 5 do 
108 Do 782 3 do 
109 Do 784 3 do 
110 Farnham 736 32 hf-ch 
111 Do 788 5 box 
112 Do 790 47 hf-ch 
113 Do 792 55 do 
114 Do 794 2 do 
115 Do 796 3 do 
116 Do 798 4 do 
118 NorthOove 2 2 hf-ch 
119 0 4 1 ch 
120 EA 6 5 do 
123 BA 12 5 do 
124 AG 14 1 hf-oh 
125 Wadella 16 Ich 
126 Lesmoir 18 1 do 
227 Do 20 1 do 
128 Do 22 65 do 
129 GL 24 12 do 
130 AG 26 380 do 
131 Do 28 6 do 
132 M 30 6 do 


CEYLON 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 

dust 

bro mix 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
broor pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
fang 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekos 
pek sou 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
or pek| 
pekoe No. 1 
dust 


dust 

ro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 
congou 
dust 
bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
unas 
bro mix 
dust 
dust 


dust 
red leaf 
dust 
red leaf 
dust 
dust 
red leaf 
bro mix 
ekoe 
ro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
sou 
bro tea 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
unas 
dust 
sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 
pek?sou 
fans 
unas 
dust 
bro mix 
red leaf 
bro pek 
bro pek 
gou © 
sou 
unas 
sou 
red leaf 
bro pek 
red leaf 
do 
bro pek 


PRODUCE, SALES LIS‘. 
SR 


Weight 
lb. ( 
1600 62 bid 
2880 42 bid 
1270 39 
425 29 bid 
350 24 
95 22 
660 61 
780 51 
240 62 
180 51 
3000 63 
2475 42 bid 
1155 38 
2000 40 
995 33 
550 23 
1696 42 bid 
1900 32 bid 
1045 26 bid 
2200 37 
2400 33 
880 29 
150 20 
550 47 
1100 35 bid 
1710 32 bid 
190 20 
1200 37 bid 
700 30 bid 
255 18 
560 18 
168 35 bid 
600 60 
2208 41 
45 25 
56 20 
3000 51 
1190 40 
1620 48 
1400 37 
3630 32 
206 38 
515 34 
115 26 
1600 19 
15 23 
165 25 
15 15 
172 22 
270 15 
620 23 
165 23 
130 18 
810 14 
297 44 
495 61 bid 
1100 48 bid 
300 = 87 _ bid 
700 8 48 bid 
1170 36 
90 28 
120 23 
864 54 bid 
2200 45 bid 
1890 38 
4680 34 bid 
500 23 bid 
450 22 
270 29 
1440 61 
100 70 
2115 44 
2475 41 
120 27 
135 35 
260 20 
110 23 
92 16 
500 87 bid 
500 37 bid 
84 22 
80 23 
86 21 
80 28 
395 15 
1320 41 bid 
2400 16 
450 16 
550 38 bid 


| Lot 


Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. oO. lb: “ee 
133 BA 32 5 do bro pek 500 out 
134 Do 34 7 do » ekoe 630 28 bid 
135 K 36 4 do bro pek 440 30 
136 Augusta 38 2 do dust 300 «—«16 
137 Do 40 3 do 

1 hf-ch sou 320 30 

138 Do 42 2 ch red lehf 152 14 
139 CLD 44 6 hf-ch pekoe 312 33 bid 
140 Telisagalla 48 1 do congow 55 16 
141 DO 50 2 ch pek sou 152 30 
142 Ancoom- 

bra 52 3 do sou 300 «30 
143 . Bandara- 

polla 54 25 hf-ch bro pek 1300 56 
144 Do 56 38 do pekoe 1900 44 
145 Do 58 40 do pek sou 1800 37 


Mesers. A. H. THompson & Oc. put upfor sale atthe 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, onthe 29th July, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (36,9341b.), which sold ag 
under :-— ; 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 7” 
No. No. 1b.”-e. 
1,498 in estate 
mar eo ench bro mix 300 22 
2 Do 2 10 hf-ch dust 700 22 
3 Do 3 do pek fans 70 24 
| 4 Do 4 1 do fans 50 20 
5 Kelani 5 36 do bro pek 1980 43 
6 Do 7 82 do pekce 3630 36 
7 Do 9 72 do 
3 ch pek sou 3590 30 
8 K, in estate 
mark 10 29 do pek sou 2610 25 bid 
9 Knutsford 11 2 hf-ch broor pek 99 58 bid 
10 Do 12 2 do bro pek | 98 47 
1l Do 13 7 da pekoe 381 35 
12 Do 15 1 do unas 57 3L 
13 Do 161 do fans 37 = «20 
19 Gampola- 
watte 22) 3 cb: bro pek 300. 46 
90 Do 23 8 do pekoe 720 32 bid 
29 SCR 88 2 do sou. 90 12 bid 
30 Horagoda 39 6 ch bro pek 600 45 
31 Do 41 17 do pekooe 1530 30 bid 
32 Do 43 3 do pek sou 270 26 bid 
33 Do 44 1 .do red leaf 97 12 
34 EGA 45 12 do bro pek 1200 42 
35 Do 47 10 do pek soul 900 38 bid 
36 Star, in estate i 
mark 49 10 do sou 1200 15 bid 
37 KP W 50 22 hf-ch pekoe 880 37 
| 88 GH K, in es- 
tate mark, t 
Ceylon 52 20 do _ pekoe 800 28 bid 
389 Hopton 64 10 ch  bropek 110044 
40 Do 56 8 do pekoe 800 38S 
41 Do 58 10 do peksou 1000 30 
42 Do 60 1 do ust 85 22 
43 W_O 61 2 do bro tea 210 1é 
44 Do 62 2 hf-ch pek dust)} 160 23 
45 63 3 ch bro tea 366 =. 20 2 


Mr. E. JouN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room on the 29th July, the undere. 
mentioned lots of Tea ,(28,795 lb.), which sold ag 
under :—= 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. , 
No. No. ; Ib. Gz 
1 Dickoya 88 2 ch pek dust 336 «=» 2% 
2 Do 89 1 do bro mix 100 1 
8 Laxapana 90 4 do red leaf 360 12 
4 Do 10L_ 6 hf-oh do 300 13 
| 5 4 102 1 ch sou 90 19 
6 B 103 1 do sou 85 27 
ha, 104 1 do sou 85 26 
8 D 105 1 do congou 105 27 
9 L 106 21 hf-ch bro pek 1260 out 
10 L 108 12 do  pekoe 650 832 
11 L 110 ~=5 ch pek sou 500 28 
12. Kila 112 14 do bro pek 1400 38 bid. 
13 Do 114 12 do do 1200 39 bid 
14 Do 116 24 do  pekoe 1920 38 
15 Do 118 24 do do 1920 
16 Do 120 18 do pek sou 1449 30 bid 
7 Do 122 2 do pE dust 1 252 29 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
18 Maddege- 

dera 123 7 do 
19 Do 125° 4 do 
20 Do 127 1 do 
21 Do 128 1 hf-ch 
22 Gouravilla 129 65 ch 
23 Do 131 3 hf-ch 
24 Do 182 6 cb 
25 Bollagalla 134 9 hf-ch 
26 Do 136 21 ch 
27 Do 138 12 do 
28 Do 140 4 do 
29 Do 141 2 do 
30 Acrawatte 142 4 do 
31 Do 144 5 do 
32 Do 146 16 do 
33 Wattegoddel48 1 do 
34 Do 149 1 hf-ch 
36 Do 150 1 ch 
36 Lawrence 151 56 hf-ch 
87 Tientsin 153. 13 eh 
38 Do 155 18 do 
39 Do 157 12 do 
40 Do 159 1 hf-ch 
41 Do 160 2 do 


d CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 
Se 

Messrs. ForBEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 

| Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 29th Julys 
the undermentioned lots of Ten ( 169,208 lb.), which 


Description, Weight 
Ib. 


bro pek ' 
pekoe / 
sou 
dust 
pek sou 
sou 
unas 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pek sou 
dust 
sou 

bro nek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
dust 


G. 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Co. put ap forsale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 29th July. the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (29,635 lb.), which sold as 


under :-— 
Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 


1 Kitoolpatna 61 
2 Do 62 


3° W RT, in es- 
tate mark 63 


4 Do 64 
5 Do 65 
6 Katukitula 66 
7 Do 67 
8 Do 63 
9 MTA 69 
1) Do 70 
11 Do 71 
12 Yahalatenne 72 
13 Do 3 
14 Do 74 
15 Do 75 
16 Do 16 
woDG 17 
18 Do 78 
19 Do 79 
20. Do 80 
a RX 81 
22 Do 82 
23 Do 83 
24 Do 84 
2 VDSK = 8 
26 Do 86 
27 Do 87 
28 ~=6—Do 88 
29 LA 89 
30 South Wana- 
Rajah 90 
31 Do 91 
32 Hiralouvah 92 
33 Do 93 
34 Do 94 
85 Do 95 
39 W V,in estate 
mark 99 
40 Do 100 
4. Roseneath 1 
42 Do 2 
43 Diyagama 3 
44 Do 4 
457 Do 5 
46 Do 6 
47 Do 7 
60 Braemore 
v (Travan- 
core) 10 
51 Do ll 
52 Do 12 
63 Do 18 
b4 Dow 14 
55 Do 15 
56 Invercauld 
i (Travan- 
~~ gore) 16 
57 E 7 


Pkgs. 


I ch 
1 hf-ch 


Description. 


bro mix 
pek dust 


bro mix 
fans 
dust 
Lre pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
ro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 

bro pek fans 
fans 
dust 

bro mix 
bro mix 
bro tea 
pek dust 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 

bro sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 


unas 

dust 

red leaf 

dust 

bro pel fy 
pekoe 

pek sow) 
mixed 

dust 


Weight 
lb. Cc. 
130 22 
70 21 
400 24 
60 23 
910 21 
55 45 
130 40 
225 32 
1000 41 bid 
311 33. bid 
100 30 
810 42 
1190 34 
1440 27 
58 15 
52 26 
2715 21 bid 
440 22 
540 21 
600 17 
120 BS 
120 28 
140 89.23 
160 22 
436, 44 
455 38 
302 29 
53 24 
662 138 bid 
2100 = 71 :~bid 
3100 44 
1728 41 bid 
1400 33 
112 24 
223 24 
600 28 bid 
50 23 
220 «14 
90 20 
70 647 
375 34 
485 29 bid 
195 24 
78 8621 
1150 41 bid 
1850 36 bid 
600 26 bid 
100 16 bid 
150 26 bid 
210 = 20 
500 21 bil 
600 24 bid 


| 
} sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1 BS 60 
2D 60 
3 MOK 64 
4 V 66 
5 OV 68 
6 V 70 
7 Citrus 72 
8 DO G4 
9 Do 76 
10 Do 718 
11 Do 80 
12 Do 32 
14 0 86 
15 Uvakelle 88 
1¢ Do 90 
17 Do 92 
18 Do 94 
19 Harangalla 96 


Do 
21 Macaldeniya 100 
Do 102 


Do 104 

24 D 106 
25 Do 108 
26 Do 110 
27 Do 112 
28 Do 114 
29 Cottagangea 116 
30 Hauteville 118 
31 KV i20 
2 B 122 
33 B 124 
34 B 126 
35 B 128 
36 Olarendon 130 
37 Do 132 
38 Do 134 
39 Patiagaina 136 
40 Do 138 
41 De 140 
42 Do 143 
43 Do 144 
44 Ragalla A 16 
45 Do 148 
46 Do 150 
aT Do 152 
48 Do 154 
69 Ragalla B 156 
50 Do 158 
61 Do 160 
52 Queensland 162 
53 Do 164 
54 Do 166 
55 Queensland 158 
56 Do 170 
57 WT 172 
58 Do 174 
69 Do 176 
60 Shrubs Hill 178 
61 TQGW 180 
62 Bramley 182 
63 SS 184 
64 Do 186 
65 Do 188 
66 Do 190 
67 SSS 192 
68 Do 194 
69 Do 196 
70 VO 198 
71 Docmba 300 
72 Hope 202 
73 IG 204 
| 74 Alnoor 206 
75 Do 208 
76 Do 210 
17 Lo 212 
78 bo 214 
82 PW 222 
83 Chesterford 224 
84 Do 226 
85 Lo 228 


Pkgs. Description. 
1 hf-ch red leaf 
1 ch bro mix 
1 do red leaf 
17 hf-ch bro mix 
5 ch do 
3. do dust 
6 hf-ch 
1 box bropek 
18 hf-ch pekoe 
7 do pek sou 
3 do bro mix 
2 do fans 
1 do congou 
1 do bro mix 
24, bf-ch bro pek 
47. do pekoe 
6 do sou 
3. do dust 
13. do bro pek 
28 do pekoe 
1 box or pek 
52 hf{-ch bro pek 
22 do 
3 ch pekoe 
25 do pek sou 
6 do 
1 hf-ch sou 
7 do dust 
1 do fans 
1 ¢o red leaf 
2 do bro mix 
5 do red leaf 
1 do congou 
23 do bro pek 
5 do pek sow 
4 do sou 
1 hf-ch dust 
20 do bro pek 
34 do pekoe 
23 do pek sou 
13. ch bro pek 
48 do pekoe 
1. do sou 
3 do bro mix 
2 do dust 
53 do bro pek 
51 do pekoe 
18, do pek sou 
22 do dust 
13. do sou 
31 do bro pek 
55. do pekoe 
138 do pek sou 
32. do flowery pek 
26 do pekoe 
3 do pek fan 
12 do flowery pek 
12 do pekoe 
1l hf-ch bro pek 
21 do pekoe 
8. do dust 
24 och pek sou 
6 do bro pek 
2 hf-oh dust 
6 do pekoe 
2 oh pek sou 
2 do 
3 hf-ch red leaf 
1 oh bro tea 
7 do red leaf 
8 do congou 
2 do pek sou 
5 do red leaf , 
2 do bro tea 
2 do bro mix 
4 do sou 
93 hf-ch bro pek 
16 do pekoe 
12 do pek sou’ 
1 do congou 
2 do dust 
20 ch pekoe 
1¥ hf-ch bro pek 
21 do pekoe 
22 do pek sou 


3 


Weight. 
lb. Cs 
50 14 
80 14 
100 18 
1020 15 
450 10 
420 22 
380 50 
$90 34 bid 
850 30 bid 
165 27 bid. 
125 22 
50 24 
87 15 
1320 64°07 
2350 4B 
300 30 
240 22 
910 42 : 
1680 29 bidL 
6 90 
3120 60 
1525 66 
2579 42 
660 32 
510 24 
60 28 
50 14 
180 14 
550 14 
90 15 
2300 37 bid 
450 30 bid 
360 24 bid 
75 20 
1320 54 bid 
1700 41 bid; 
1150 31 bide 
1430 45 7 
4800 35 
100 26 
3u0 10 
300 22 
5830 6L 
4590 47 bidt 
1710 41 
1760 23 
884 38 
3410 59 
4950 47 
1235 39 
3200 57 bid 
2470 36 bid, 
390 a 
1200 62 
1200 42 
550 42 bid. 
1050 34 bide 
65 22 
2400 32 bid 
600 42 
210 19 
330 oué 
205 out 
290 13 
100 out 
1023 out 
845 24 
160 21 
550 12 
252 22 
252 out 
360 28 
1150 38 
800 30 
600 28 
50 18 
160 21 
1940 29 bid 
1140 562 
1050 37 bid 
1205 32 bid 


4 
Toot Mark Box 
No. No. 
§6 EHT 230 
£7 Do 232 
88 Do 234 
89 Yataderia 236 
20 Do 238 
91 Do 240 
92 Do 242 
93 CB 244 
94 Do 246 
95 Do 248 
99 Polatagama 250 
97 Do 52, 
98 Do 254 
99 Dunkeld 258 
300 Do 258 
901 Do 260 
402 eS ae 
303 Oo 2 
404 Do 266 
105 Do 268 
106 Do 270 
107 Middleton 272 
208 Do 274 
109 Do 276 
410 Ederapolla 278 
Ali Do 28 
112 Do 282 
113 EDP 284 
a4 fe) 286 
115 Opaleata 288 
a6 Do 290 
AT D>» 992 
218 Ukuwella 294 
a9 Do | 296 
120 Do 298 
421 Do 300 
422 Do 302 
423 Ancoombra 304 
424 Do 305 
425 a 303 
St. Leo- 
er pard’s 310 
Angroo: 
ae eet 312 
328 Palamcotta $14 
429 Do 816 
130 318 
135 Portmore 328 
136 Do 330 
137 Do 332 
138 Do 834 
ankapura 
139 tn u8) fe 
940 Do 338 
441 Do 340 
142 Do 342 
143 Yshalakele 344 
144 H, in estate 
mark 46 
445 Halnatenne 348 
146 Do 350 
147 Do 352 
148 Do 354 
149 Do 356 
150 DCS 358 
B51 Do 360 
152 Do 362 
253 Do 464 
154 H 366 
155 Bon Accord 
(TravaD- 
core) 68 
156 Do 370 
187 Do 312 
158 Do 374 
359 B A(Travar- 
core) 376 


‘Pkgs. Description. Wee 
Ib. 


‘CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


i nnn nnn EINES DISSES SSS ESSSEEDDeieeneeenenmemeens 


2 ch bro pek 

2 do pekoe 

1 do pek sou 
11 do, orpek 
18 do bro pek 
32 do pekoe 
27 do pek sou 
10 do bro sou 

2hf-ch dust 

1 do red leaf 
64 do bro pek 
98 do pekoe 
17 do pek sou 
38 do bro pek 
27 do or pek 
20 do pekoe 
50 do bro pek 
42 do or pek 
48 do pek sou 

9 do 

1 box bro tea 

4 hf-ch dust 
18 ch bro pek 
13 do pekoe 

7 do pek sou 
14 hf-ch bro pek 

8 do  pekoe 

1 do pek sou 
17. ch sou 

7 do bro mix 

1 do congou 

do red leaf 

10 hf-ch dust 
12 ch bro pek 
12 do pekoe 
12 do pek sou 

1 do congou 

1 hft-ch dust 
85 box or pek 

2 ch sou 

1 do dust 

1 do dust 

2hf-ch dust 

3 do sou 

2 do dust 

1 do red leaf 
19 do bro pek 
15 do pekoe 

j bf-ch peksou 

1 do fans 

52 do bropek 
54 ch  pekoe 
10 do pek sou 

4hf-ch fans 

7 do dust 

1 ch bro mix 

5 do bro pek 

4 do pekoe 

9 Go pek sou 

3 dO sou 

1 do pek fans 

8 do pekoe 

5 do unas 

1 do dust 

1 do bro mix 

6 do bromix 
37 hf-ch bro pek 
44 do pekoe 
17 do sou 

2 do dust 

10 do bro mix 


c. 
220 51 
200 39 
100 31 
715 58 
1430 47 
3200 35 
2430 31 
1000 38 
160 21 
60 14 
3840 46 
4900 43 
3850 36 
2280 58 bid 
1350 52 
900 Al 
2750 54 
2100 51 
2160 41 
502 29 
300 22 
1980 57 
1300 49 
665 37 
700 38 bid 
7120 37 
630 30 
1530 27 
630 18 
100 29 
210 16 
750 24 
1260 52 
1200 44 
1140 40 
100 26 
15 22 
Oo 5ST 
200 27 
165 aL 
100 19 
144 a4 
150 26 
170 22 
AT 10 
1995 64 
1350 53 
40 28 
50 25 
2860 53 bid 
5940 40 bid 
1000 30 bid 
30 25 
5€0 20 
80 17 
465 37 
385 31 
815 28 
230 25 
118 23 
277 22 bid 
410 out 
130 ovt 
92 out 
540 18 « 
1850 38 bid 
2200 25 bid 
850 20 bid 
120 17 bid 
500 out 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commer 
uandermentioned lots 


under :— 

Lot Merk Box 
No. No. 
1 Bogshagoda- 

watte 1 
Do 2 
Yo 3 
Do 4 
Do 5 


Pkgs. 


pee 
= 
= 
ro) 


Description. 


bro pek 
pelioe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
fana 


ce Sale-room on the 5th Aug., the 
of Tea (25,486 lb.), which sold as 


Weight 
-bl oa. 
72 46 
60 34 
60 «24 
20 16 
vil) 20 


|b 95s. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
Nov No. Ibare: 
6AK A G,in- 
estate mark 6 10 do pek sou 500 29 

7 Do 8 4 do dust 285 21 

8 Do 9 4 do fans 274 25 

9 Lathragallal0 6 do bro pek 300 47 

10 Do 12 12 do pekve 510 25 

11 Do 14 29 do pek sou 1340 30 

12 Do 16 1 do congou 43 18 

13 Do 17. 1 do dust 64 26 

14 Comillah 18 8 do bro pek 440 35 

15 Do 20 11 do pckoe 550 31 

16 Do 22 11 do pek son 550 25 

17 AGC 24 6 do ust 350 24 

18 PGA 25) 2 chi bro pek 110 35 

19 Bo 26 30 do pekoe 3850 20 bid 
20 Do 28 1 do ek sou 95 22 

21 Nahalma 29 14 hf-ch bro pek 770 58 

22 Do 31 26 ch pekce 2600 38 bid 
23 Do 33 2 do pek sou 300 28 bid 
2 ve Be ¥ ee sou 513 25 

lo) oO du~ 
26 L, in estate ; eercwit 
mark 37 10 ch ek sou 18 bid 

27 Do 39 5 do ok 100 15 

28 Nabalma 40 17 hf-ch bre dek 395 50 

29 Do 42 34 ch pekoe 3400 35 bid 
30 Do 44 17 hf-ch pek sou 935 27 bid 
3. Bo 46 1 do dust 75 22 
36 1 do pekoe 40 72 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON; 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lanz, July 10th, 1891. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold i® 
Mineing Lane up to 10th July :-— 

ix “Titan”—Gonakelle, 1c 104s; 1t 1b 101s; 1b 988; 
ib 108s. 
Ex “Hampshire’—Batgodde, 2c 101s; Ic 1b 98s; 
Kix “Titan’”—Niabedde, 2c 107s. 
lb 104s. 
Ex “Sobraon”—Ainwick, 2c 1b 103s 6d; 6c 1b 101s 
6d; Ie 1t 97s 6d; le 114s. 
Ex‘Orion”—Gonamotava, 2c 107s; 8c 1b 104s 6d; 1c 
Ib 100s 6d; 1c 125s. 


Gowerakellie, 4c 


Marks and prices of OHYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mi:civg Lane up to 17th, July :— 

Ex “Gcleonds”—Taullces, 2c 1b 96s. 

Ex “Olan Ranseld’—Verelapatna, 2t 106s; 20 1t 1038 
6d; 1b 95s; 1b 109¢; 1c 90s 6d; 1b 1025; 1b 87s. DC, 16 
106s; 7c 101s 6: 4c¢ 1t 98s; 1c 1t 978; 1c 1b 107s 6d. ~ 

Ex ‘‘Port Victor”— Maha Uva, 20 101s 6d; 3¢ 1b 1048 
66; 4c 101s; 1c 97s; 1c 11As. 

Ex “Olan Ranald”—Gowerakelliie, 2t 106s 6d; Sc ib 
104s; 2c 98s 6d; 1b 106s; 2t 90864, 

Ex “Crion”—OKO, 1c 1b 101s 6d; 1c 98s; 1b 1048; 
1b 98s. 

Ex“‘Sobraon”—Ouvah, 2c 105s Gd; 5c 1028; 6e 101s 6d; 
1b 94 ;1¢6110s, 1b 104s. 

Ex‘ Orion”-—-RWA, 1b 2c 106s; 6c 1 101s; 1b 968; 
1b 109s; 16 90s; 1b 101s. Bogawantalawa. 1t 97s; lb 
109-; lb 88s; ib 1048. Wellekelle, 2c 1t 100:; 1b 109s; 
aD Gi} Elmshurst, 1b 98¢; 2c 1b 95s 6d; 1b 96s; 1b 978; 

c 8. - 

Bx *Capelle”— Galella, 3c 1b 998 6d. 

Ex “Sotraon”— Goodwood, 1t 1c 1148; 7c 105s 6d; Ib 
104s; 1% 109s; 1t 933. 

Ex “Ov peck”—Pittarat Malle, 5c 100s 6d; 1t 108s; 2t 
92s: 1b 100s, 1b 97s 6d. 

Ex “‘Arabia’—Pittaret Malle, 1b 103s; le 102s; 6c 1b 
1006; 1b 1¢ 978; le 1128; 2t 928; 3b 99s; 1b 97s Gd. 


a SD 


“CEYLON ORSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


|e a EN ES 
Se eee 


No. 21.} 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Commerce Sale-room on the 5th Aug., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (48,388 lb.), which sold as 


under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description, Weight. 
No. No. 1b, ch 
1 Dorona- 
kande 164 3hf-ch pek fan 150 26 
2 Do 165 2 do fans 100 25 
3 Do 166 4 do upas 200 23 
4 Do 167 1 do red leaf 50 16 
5 GW 168 5 do pek sou 220 34 
6 Do 169 +1 do sou 47 33 
7 Dickoya 170 6 ch pek sou 600 35 
8 Nahakettia 172 17 do bro pek 1700 
9 Do 174 28 do pekoe 2300 withd’n 
10 Do 176 22 do pek sou 2200 
11 Do 178 6 do bro mix 600 34 
12 Do 180 2 dust 300 25 
138 Mocha 181 26 hf-ch bro pek 1430 75 
14 Do 183 37 ch pekoe 3700 = «BB 
15 Do 185 22 do pek sou 1980 42 
16 Beaumont 187 12 do bro pek 1200 49 
17 Do 189 11 do pekoe 1100 81 bid 
18 Great Val- 
ley 191 32 do — bropek 3040 43 bid 
19 Do 193 16 do pekoe 1360 23 bid 
20 Do 195 36 do pek sou 2880 29 
21 Do 197 4 do congou 320 26 
22 Do 198 7 do red leaf 550 15 
23 Do 199 1 do 
6 bf-ch dust 540 20 
24 BW 200 «68 ch unas 800 23 
25 Denegama 202 1 hf-ch- sou 50 a1 
26 Labugama 203 6 do bro pek 240 d4 
Q7 Do 204 17 do pekeo 680 30 
28 Do 206 2 do pek fans 90 25 
29 Do 207 1 do pek dust 60 24 
30 Do 208 2 do congou 80 22 
31 Do 209: 4 Iv do ted leaf 50 17 
32 Maria 210 17 ch bro pek 1870 54 
33 Gonakelle 
Factory 212 11 do bro pek 1155 47 bid 
34 Do 214 12 do _ bro pek 1260 33 bid 
35 Kataboola 216 4 do sou 520 22 
36 Do 917, dincdo bro mix 100 14 
37 Do 218 2 do brotea 220 14 
38 Do 219 1 do pek dust 140 25 
39 AT 220 18 hf-ch bro pek 900 = 37 bid 
40 Do 222 10 do pekoo 500 = B4 
4) Do 224 12 do pek sou 600 28 
42 Vigan 226 7 ch bro or pek 665 49 
43 Do 228 18 do _ bro pek 1890 52 
44 Do 230 35 do pekoe 2975 40 
45 Cruden 232 14 hf-ch bro tea 700 22 
46 WG 233 18 do bro pek 1008 50 bid 
47 MK 235 29 ch  bropek 3190 31 bid 
48 G@ 237. 6 do  bropek 393. 40 bid 
49 J,in estate 
mark 239 17 box pekoe 85 52 
50 OK 240 3 ch bro pek 300 = 4 bid 
51 EE 241 5 do dust 600 18 


Mossrs, SomMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 6th Aug., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (33,216 Ib.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight. 
No, No. Ibs c. 
1@4L 18 5 ch congou 400 22 
2 Do 19 3 do duet 390 22 
3 Do 20 2 do bro tea 212 22 
ALLP 2i 23 do bro tea 2300 16 bid 
6 Diganakelle 22 18 hf-ch bro pek 900 50 bid 
6 Do 23 do pekoe 400 43 
1 Do 24 37 do ek sou 1850 37 
8 Do 25 3 do ust 210 26 
9 Do 26 65 do fans 300 29 
0 Do 97 2 do bro mix 100 27 
11 Depedene 28 12 do bro pek 600 49 
12 ‘0 29 98 do  pekoe 1400 33 bid 
13 Do 30 31 do pek sou 1550 29 bid 


Cotomso, AuGus7 24, 1891. 


{ Price :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies % rupee. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

0. No. lb, o. 
144 HD 31 30 hf-ch bro sou 1500 25 
15 Do 32 16 do bro mix 800 15 
16 Do 33. 3 do udst 240 22 
17 Hatdowa 34 5 ch bro. pek 500 45 
18 Do 35 6 do pekoe 600 33 bid 
19 Do 36 3 do pek sou 300 29 bid 
20 Do CH fo pl bicgs Fo) red leaf 100 15 
21 Do 38 5 do bro tea 500 25 
22 ML 39 5 bf-ch bro pek 600 39 
23 Do 40 6 do pekoe 300 33 
a Killin 4l 11 ch bro pek 1100 =. 89 bid 
a Do 42 6 do pekoe 570 80 bid 
26 Do 43° 8 do pek sou 270 29 
a7 Do 44. 8 de bro tea 800 16 
28 Do 45 2 do dust 200 25 
29 Marymo nt46 4 hf-ch unas 200 =. 28 bid 
30 CL 47 7 do bro pek 490 39 bid 
31 B 48 7 ch bro sou 662 19 bid 
32 Allakolla 49 22 hf-ch bro pek 1430 42 

3 Do 50 20 ch pekoe 2100 34 bid 
om Bila Bes Um oa 
3 =C. 
36 WY, ia estate wah e . 

mark 53 6 ch unas 600 31 bid 
387 GWA 54 12 hf-ch d i 
at aly 55 ten ust 960 20 bid 
1 hf-ch_ bro pek sou i 

39 WAH 56 2 ch bro (on 164 id Ny 
42 AR 59 «6 «do bro mix 600 20 
43 Do 60 16 bf-ch dust 1280 28 
44 D 61 6 do bro pek 420 44 
45 AG 622 do bro pek 11245 bid 
46 MGS 63 21 do dust 1470 24 
47 Do 64 9 ch sou 765 I6 bid 
48 Orion _ 1 box golden tips 6 10°00 bid 
48 Ingeria 85 4 hf-ch bro pek 220 41 bid 
49 Do 66 8 do pekoe 400 32 bid 
50 Do 67 4 do pek sou 200 23 Lid 


Messrs. Forpus & Waker put u 
Pp forsale at t 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the BRC Atee 


the undermentioned lot ¢ Hi 
A we a EL ots of Tea (81,621 lb.), which sold 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib () 
2DdDC 380) 1/3\.do! (bro pek 300 36 
3 Do 382 3 do pekoe 300 30 
4 Do 384 14 hf-ch pek sou 700 25 bid 
5 Navaheena 386. 28 do bro pek 1400 53 
6 Do 388 9 do pekoe 405 43 
7 Do 890 13 do  pek sou 650 35 
8 Do 392 1 do dust 85 25 
9 Do~ 394 1 do congou 40 25 
10 Caledonia 396 18 ch bro pek 1800 34 
uy De aoe ze go pekoe 1900 28 
fe) f-ch 
13 E, in estate ae a0 8 
mark 402 3 do bro tea 165 18 
14 Do 404 1 do dus 
15 oust oe i oy 
eria 406 1 do congou 55 21 
146 LGE 408 7 ch e 
eA es pekoe No, 1 700 28 
estate mark 410 6 do 
18 PCH Galle, Cele Hoe a 
in estate 
mark 412 9 hf-ch congou i 
19 Citrus 414 18 do ekca 300 3 ea 
20 Do 416 3 do ro mix 165 27 
21 WHD 418 6 do pekoe 330 out 
22 Thornfleld 420 15 do bro pek 900 70 
23 Do 422 16 ch pekoe 1500 47 
24 Do 424 6 do pek gou 600 26 
a é mae 426 1 do dust 80 26 
428 14 do bro pek ) ‘ i 
27 Do 430 31 do pars 2480 3 ry 
28 Do 432 9 do pek sou 720 27 
29 WHD 484 2 do pek sou 205 2 
30 Do 436 1 do bro tea 100 15 
31 Yatadoria 488 10 hf-ch or pek 650 53 
32 Do 440 9 och bro pek 990 45 
33 Do 442 327 do pekoe 2700 35 
34 Do 444 28 do pek sou 2520 30 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LISi. 


TE STE SO A ROO Te A ra TT ETT ITU en ea nce 


Lot Mark .Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. ‘No. lb. 6. 
40 OO 456 4 ch bro pek 400 46 
41 Do 458 2 do pek sou 180 30 
42 Theberton 466 22 do bro pek 2200 #834 bid 
43 -Do 462 17 do pekoe 1700 28 
44 Do 464 12 do pek sou 1200 26 
45 Do 466 7 do pek fans 700 22 
46 Do 468 3 do pek dust 30uU Q1 
47 Sembawatte470 50 do. bro pek 3750 8634 
48 Do 472 45 hf-ch pekoe 2700 32 
49 Do 474 28 do pek sou 1820 27 
50 Wewesse 476 36 do  bropek 1800 58 
61 Do 478 63 do pekoe 3150 50 
52 Do 480 44 do pek cou 2200 40 
e Do 482 I do sou 50 AT 
Do 484 4 do dust 3200-2 
35 Silver Valley 486 1 do  bropek 60 54 
Do 488 9 do pekoe 414 34 
57 Do 490 2 do dust 100-28 
58 Do 492 1 do redleaf 50:16 
59 Do 494 1 do congou 50 8616 
60 L, in estate 
mark 496 1 do  pek sou 86 0k 
61 L LD, in estate 
mark 498 1 do  peksou 30 0-24 
62 Do 500 1 do duet 48 24 
63 Horagas- 
kelle 502 6 do bro pex 860 45 
64 Do 504 6 do pekoe 306 35 
65 Do 506 10 do  pek sou 560 29 
66 Do 508 1 do congou 40 17 
67 Do 510 1 do bro mix 79 17 
72 Katooloya 520 3 ch s0U 285 24 
713 - Do 522. & do_ bro tea 3800s 
74 Bismark 524 18 hf-ch bro pek 1089 = «552 
15 Do 526 9 do _ pekoe 810 40 
76 Do 528 2 hf-ch pek sou 180 «(34 
17 © 530 16 do  broorpek 800 50 bid 
78 C 532 13 ch pekoe 910 
79 C 534 13 hf-ch pek sou 845 26 bid 
80 C 536 J do sou 455 24 
81 C 538 1 ch dust 120 23 
82 HS, in estate : 
mark 540 12 do  broor pek 1020 = 48 
83 Do 542 18 do  pekoe 1260 33 bid 
84 Do 544 19 do pek sou 1235 32 
85 Do 546 12 hf-ch sou 780 25 
86 Do 548 1 ech dust 120 23 
87 St. Helier’s 550 14 do  broor pek 1400 52 
88 Do 552 16 do pekoe 1440 36 bid 
89 Do 554 10 de pekisou 900 =. 36 
90 Do 556 2 hi-ch dust 120 25 
91 B 558 41 ch  brotea 4100 15 bid 
92 Lsnkapura, 
Ww 660 12 do bro pek 1200 53 
93 Do 562 30 do pekoe 2850 43 
94 Do 564 21 do pék sou 1890 = 35 
9 WG 566 2 hf.ch pek dust 130 25 
96 Do 568 .1 do pek fans 60 8625 
97 Kospelana 570 11 do unas 560 89.25 
98 C 572 5 ch  pek sou 436 94 
99 C 574 14. do 
l hf-ch dust 620 21 
100 ‘P 576 1 eh 
1 hf-ch pekoe 15325 
101 T,in estate 
mark 578 2 do bro pek 106 39 
102 ¥F 580 2 do bro pek 98 39 
103 Palmer- 
ston 582. 5 do bro pek 275 65 - 
104 Do 584 6 ch pekoe 600 49 
105 Do 586 3 do pek scu 300 38 
106 B 688 23 do bro pek 2300 out 


Messrs. EH. BennAM put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room on the 12th Aug.; the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (491 Ib.), which sold 
@s under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. ible. 
Lis 39 |{L ch 

1 hf-ch or pek 150 386-40 
2 8 41 1 s¢h 

1 ht-ch congou 140 15 bid 
SB 438 1°¢h 

lhf-oh fave 111 17 
48 45 1 oh pek dust 90 21 


‘Lot Mark Box 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room on the -12th Ang, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (27,213 lb.), ~whieb 
sold as under: — 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
No. No. Tb. cs 

1 Eilandhu 68 65 ch bro pek sou 400 26 

2 Do 69 3 hf-ch dust 225 22 

3 TT, in estate 

mark 70 4 do unas 200 =. 28 

4 Do 71 10 do mix 540 =. 26 

5 Do 12 3 do dust 242 23 

6 Do 1B) hak econgou 40 20 

7 Ellakande 74 3 do bro pek 165 54 

8 o 75 7 do pekoe 350 35 

9 Do 76 17 do pek sou 7165 30 

10 Do 77 2 do bro mix 110 28 

rn Do 78 4 do red leat 188 17 

12 Do iS epleee dust 80 22 

15 Rosenesath 82 26 hf-ch bro pek 1820 42 

16 0 83 15 ch pekoe 1650 3k 

17 _ Do 84 14 do pek sou 1540 28 bid 
18 L xX 85 10 do pek sou 987 19 bid 
19 Do 86 2 hf-ch do 100-20 

10 Aadneven 87 10 ch  bropek 1000 ©6448: bid 
22 Do 88 9 do  pekoe 816 34 bid 
23 Do 89 3 do pek sou 270 28 

24 K MOK 90 38 do _ brotea 270027 

25 Do 91 3 do dust 240 20 

26 DPE 92 28 hf-ch pekoe 1400 38 

27 Foresthill 93 13 ch bro pek 1430 65 

48 Do 94 14 do pekoe 1400 44 

29 Do 95 5 do pek gou 500 33 

30 Do 96 1 do dust 130 26 
34 Killin 97 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 40. 
3, Do 98 16 ch  pekoe 1520 39 bid 
33 Do 99 38 do  peksou 270 29 bid 
3 Do 100 8 do _ bro tea £00 «=-:14 bid 
Be Do 1 2 do dust pek 150 20 
ae a WwW 2 3 do bro mix 300 19 

6 Lyndhurst 3 14 do  bropek 1330 42 
37 Do 4 22 do pekoe 1768 30 bid 
38 Do 5 26 do  pek sou 2061 27 bid 


Messrs..A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 12th Aug., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (38,299 'lb.), which sold 
as under :— 

Pkgs. Description Weight. 


No. No. lb. 0. 
1 Mohedin Les) ee bro pek 110 54 
2 Do 3.5 pekoe 220 35 
3 Do Bye) fo pek sou 338 30 
4 Do 7 2 do bro pek fans 110 +24 
5 Do &@€ 38 do red leaf 126 17 
6 Do 9 2 do congou 82 16 
7 Do 10 1 do bro Sk dust 72-21 
8 P, in estate 
mark 11 186 do pek fan 896 28 
9 Do- 13 18 do dust 1350 a1 
10 K, in-estate 
mark 15 4A ch sou. 380 18 
11 ART 16 5 do pek sou 425 22 
12 Agraocya 18 16 do bro pek 1600 39 bid 
13 Do 20 8 do pekoe 800 31 bid 
14 Do 22 2 do dust 194 24 os 
1 Nahalma 23 18 hf-ch bropek 990 +48 bid 
16 Do 25 29 ch pekoe 2900 36 bid 
17 Do 27 5 do. pek sou 500 
I Do 29 1 bf-ch dust 95 - 25 
19 Ravenscraig 30 4 ch. sou 365 26 
20 Do lhf-ch dust — “88-22 
21 A&FL 32 5 do  pek fans 380 8 ©=-22 
22 Do 84.3 do sou 165 22 
23 KP W 35 20 do bro pek 1000. 43 
94 Do 37 18 do pekoe., 8190 3d 
25 Do 39 389 do peksou 1755 «3 
26 Do 41 25 do sol 1000 26 
27. ‘Do. 43 2 do dust 140 -B4 
28 G HK, in es- 
tate mark 3 
Ceylon 44 15 do oy pek 745-42 
99 Do 46 10 ch  pekoe 900 ‘27 bid 
30 He 48 7 do  pek sou 69586 
31 KP 49 1 hf-ch bro.pek 50 © «38 
32 Do 50 1 do _ peK sou $6 8628 
33. Do 5L 1 @e bromix 42 24 
34 Do 52 1 do dust 31 re 
35 VE 53 4 ‘do  bro-pek ‘180 1 
36 Do 54 5 do ekoe . 208 35 
87 Do 556 5 do TO s0U 200 =680 


CEYLON 


PRODUCE ‘SALES LIST. 


3 


een er Ee A OAD, 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. . , No. Ib. CG. No. No 
38 Torrington 56 33 ch bro pek 2530 1 y 
39 Do 58 15 do —pekoe 1500 88 bid | 3 Sapu 594 5 ch 
40 Do 60 14 do pek sou 1400 29 aR 596. 2 do 
41 Do 62 4 hf-ch ‘dust 320. 25 5 R 598 10 do 
42 Harrow 63 6 hf-ch bro pek 360 49 bid | 6 S 600 10 hf-ch 
43. Do 65 10 do  pekoe 550 2 7 Hulluganga602 2 do 
44 Do 67 15 ch pek sou 1500 2 8 AZH 604 1 ch 
45 Do 69 1 hf-ch bro mix 70 24 9 Do 606 1 do 
46 BB 70 1 do bro.pek 48 36 10 Clyde 608 11 do 
47 Do 71 2 do  pek fans 285.28 ub eS Sane 610 12 hf-ch 
48 Willesdon 72 40 do bro pek 2200 30 12 Kattiagalla 612 4 ch 
49 Do 94 11 ch 13 Do 614 7 do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 1085-26 114 Do 616 2 do 
50 Do 716 17 ch i5 Do 618 1 do 
1 hf-ch pek sou 1658 = 25 1 hf-ch 
57 KSM, io 16 _ Do 620 1 ch 
estate 17 BT 622 12 hf-ch 
mark 85 10 ch bro pek 900 41 bid |'18 Galkadua 624 10 ch 
58 Do 87 19 do  pekoe 1710 34 bid. |/19 Do 626 15 do 
59 Do 89 3 do pek sou 270 =. 27. bid_| | 20 Do 628 20 do 
60 BO 90 2hf-ch red léaf 110 «12 21 Do 630 1 do 
61 A 91 2 do dust 300 18 1 hf-ch 
: = 22 Harangalla 632 17 do 
‘Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Cham- | 23 Do 684 14 do 
of} Commerce Sale-room on the 12th Aug., the under- ies Ww Te 636 20 do 
mentioned lots of Tea (70,488 lb.), which sold estate: Lt 
‘as under:— Pele i _Mark 638 20 ch 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 26 W F, in estate 
No. No. Ib. a. mark 640 32 do 
1A 242 1 ch peksou 85 24. 27 K SPO 642 9 do 
2A 213. 1 do mixdd 85 = «18 28 =Do 644 9 do 
3A 244 1 do_ brotea 9% 18 29 Do 646 3 do 
aA 45 1hf-ch dust 68 25 30 ~Do 648 1 do 
5 DF, in estate 81 Calefornia 650 1 hf-ch 
mark 248 12 ch bro pek 1260 40 bia | 32 Do 652 3 do 
6 Do 248 12 do  pekoe 1140 36 33 Do 654 2 do 
7 Do 950 28 do do No.2 2660 30 bid | 34 Do 656 1 do 
8 Do 252 21 do  peksou 1995 29 35 Do 658 1 box 
9 Do 254 8 do fans 840 17 36 A TW 660 1 hf-ch 
10 Do 256 1 do dust 150 20 37 Do 662.1 do 
1l DF, in estate 38 Do 664 2 do 
mark 257 11 do  bropek 1155-35 39 Do 666 1 do 
12 Do 259 7 do pekoe 665 33 40 QT W 668 13 do 
13 Do 281 19 do do 1805 29 41 Do 670 5 do 
14 Do 263 8 do  pek sou 720 23 bia | 48 Do 672 10 do 
15 Do 265 13 do fans 1300 16 43 Do 674 5 do 
16 Kandane- 44 B&D 676 4 oh 
wera 267 23 do  bropek 2070 §=6 62 45 Do 678 +1 do 
17 Do 269 42 do  pekoe 4820 42 bia | 46 DA 680 4 hf-ch 
18 Do 271 29 do pek sou 3190 32 bid 47 Theberton €82 6 ch 
19 N 273 3 do  bromix 360 25 49 Pansala- 
20 Blackburn 274 12 do  pekoe 1320 34 bid tenne 686 8 do 
a1 Do 276 20hf-ch do 1200 34 bid | Do 688 4 hf-ch 
22 Do 278 7 ch  pek sou 690 26 51 Macaldeniya 690 3 ch 
23 Do 280 1 do dust 150 23 52 Polategama 692 36 hbf-ch 
24 Nahakettia 281 8 do  bropek 800 42 53 H 694 10 do 
25 Do 283 25 do  pekoe 2500 35 bid | 94 BGA 696 70 hf-ch 
26 Do 985 1 do brates 80 1 55 P 698 29 do 
27 Do 286 2 do bromix 200 2pia | 56 PA  . 1700 16 do 
28 Do 987 7 do sou 660 21 pid | 57 Polatagama 702 70 do 
34 Brownlow 16 14 do bro pek 1040 & 58 Do 704 112 do 
35 Do 18 16 do pekoe 1760 59 Do 706 70 do 
36 Do 20 9 do pek sou 90007 135 bid) | 6° Sf: Cathe: 
37 Do 1 do dust 80 37 rine 708 8 ch 
38 BT 98 97 do bro mix 2430-15 bia | 62 Do 710 5 do 
39 Logan 25 35 hf-ch ‘pekoe 157537 62 Do 712 6 do 
40 Do 27 76 do ‘pek sou 3420-38 63 Do 714 2 do 
41 Do 99 9 do sou 450 97 68 BER 724 65 door 
42 Do 31 8 do “unas 400 26 4 do 
43 Do 32.12 do dpst , 720 25 69 Do 7126 24 do 
44 Troup 33 32 do ‘bro pek 1600 73 70 _ Do 728 2 do 
45 “Dow 24 ch  pekoe 2400 48 71 Radella 730 22. do 
46 Dickapittiya 37 47 ioe 72 ie 738 96 do 
: lhf-ch bro pek 4165 = 4 73 ) 731 28 do 
a7 Do 30 26 ‘oh pokee 2600 © 34-pid | 74 | Do 736 3 do 
48 Do 41 24 do peksou 2180 3 75 Portmore 738 12 do 
49 Do 43 3 -do 76 Do 740 do 
dts Lhf-ch gou 320g 77. Do 742 1 hf-ch 
51 Gonavy 45 do bro pek 4600 50dia | 78 . Do 744 1 do 
52 Do 47 8 do  pekoe 7120 «4 79 Sbrubs Hill 746 114 do 
53 =Do {49 ‘Id do ‘peksou 1260 «42 80 Do 748 53 ch 
54 Do 51 2 do duet 225 26 81 Do 750 22 do 
Feit §2 Do 752 10 do 
Messrs, Forsxs & Wapxer put up for sale’at the | °° Do 154 4 ‘do 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-ropm on the 12th Ang., | 5 Tarsdale 756 19 do 
the under mentioned lots of Tea (134,072 lb.), which | 36 ao ee 18 do 
sold as under :— % 87 ‘A’vaca 782 10 ao 
Lot Mark Fes Pkgs. Description Weight 88 Do 764 10 do 
No° ay NO. 1b. c, | 89 , Do 786 9 do 
1 Telsagaila 690 1 °hf-ch bro tix 45 91 Quvakellie 770 16 do 
2 Do 592 1 do red leaf $0 014 $2 Do 712 17 do 


Description. 


red leaf 
dust 
bro tea 
dust 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pek sou 
pek sou 
dust 
bro: pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


red leaf 
dust 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 


pek sou 


fans 


pek fans 
bro pek 


congou 
dust 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
peksou 
pek fans 
ro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek fans 
k 


pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
ek sou 
ro pek 
pekoe 


Weight 
lb. c. 
425s WAT 
280 21 
800 14 
650 = 21 
88 28 
100 41 
78 26 
1045-27 
780 20 
400 40 
700 29 
200 «27 
150 «14 
112-21 
780 20 
1000 out 
1500 38 
2000 =. 27 ~ bid 
150 12 
1190 43 
840 34 
1200 28 bid 
2000 «9-25 
2880 out 
900° 46 
810 34 
360 «18 
60 15 
50 ~=—- 30 
150 28 
118 26 
642 
12 «29 
34 40 
48 25 
101 7/25 
70 15 
650 25 
250 «14 
FIV .23., 25 
434 1 
431 14 
123-22 
200 2k 
600 33 
800 26 
S00 eee 
315 ~—«29 bid 
2160 45 bid 
560 27 bid 
4200 44 bid 
1340.) 33 _* 
1036 25 bid 
3500 46 
4480 40 
3400 34 
720 43 
425 33 
480 29 
150 24 
450 39 
320 out 
1980 out 
280 22 
2200 44 
2080 36 
2080 30 
240 414 
1260 = 65 
720 52 
24-34. 
46 28 
5700 50 
5300 36 
2200 32 
1000-22 
580 25 
1995 43 
1520-33 
1710 28 
1050 56 
950 39 
g55 30 
1760 +72 
1700 55 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. . 
Lot wu Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. €. No. No. lb. c. 
33 Malgolla 38 3 do No.1 or pek 135 60 
93 Theydon P 
Bois 774 11 do bro or pek 935 60 a Bo 7 18 fe »2 : do 810 50 
94 Do 776 10 hf-ch sou 650 26 aa ae Fata mas » 1 bro pek 220 57 
95 Do 778 1 ch dust 120 19 o ° 2 do 1265 44 
P 37 Do 42 57 do  pekoe 2565 40 
96 Palmerston 780 5 hf-ch bro pek 215 = 65 f 
38 Do 43 87 do  pek sou 8915 33 
97 Do 782 7 ch pekoe 700 56 bid 
39 Do 44 9 do bro tea 640 
98 Do 784 3 do pek sou 300 40 
: : ; 40 Do 45 3 do dust 210 22 
99 Avisawella 786 7 do unas 700 26 46 Vincit 1 hf-ch d 
100 Do 7188 3 do dust 450 23 7a eet a Ee gust 60 19 
101 Mukeloya 790 29 hf-ch bro pek 1740 558 48 =H @ X ae e “teas k 1200 «(7 
102 Do 792 25 do pekoe 1500 40 a < ei Ae Be pe 665 48 
103 Do 7194 18 do  pek sou 1080 8932 50 a5 Peles ap pekoe 665 «35 
104 YR 796 26 ch 2 Sera % o 
1 hf-ch pekoe 2362 29 Pleas ees Semen da 6 31 
105 Do 7198 17 do fans 980 18 c 4 ht h aA 
106 Bandara- Pa be 51 6 egies c 8 21 
polla 800 41 do bro pek 2050 47 bid v 4 He sie Ne ep 
107 Do 30 do pekoe 1500 38 bid | 5, yy i 3 ‘do ance ee Ae 21 
108 Do 4 50 do  pek sou 225001! 30 OG| Itai a eo on kee s aoe 21 
112 Thornfield 12 16 do bre pek 960 64 bid | 24 & A BF LAER ma gelpe ee 
113 ty) 14 14 ch  pekoe 1400 41 bid | 2 NS ae ae Re sou Aa 27 
114 Do 16 5 do jek sou 500 83 bid | 27 on B eG Ae pare 24 
115 Do 18 1 do dust 80 25 7 B o ro pe 600 32 bid 
116 Ambla- 58 KG 63 3 do bro pek 300 45 bid 
kande 20 10 do bro or pek 1000 oe bia 
117 Do 22 18 do pekoe y 5 bil - i 
118 Do 24 4 do peksou 360 29 CEYLON COFFEER SALES IN LONDON. 
119 P, in estate 
mark 26 5 hf-ch bro pek 271 38 
Aa Ww. a eats 2h area ee (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
= mare A ; io Be a 33 Mincine Lanz, July 3ist, 1891. 
on ve a i ue per pon ue at Marks and prices of ORYLON COFFEE sold in 
‘0 0 us cae gba. 
125 Pcoprassie 38 4 ch bro mix 360 out Mincing Lane aly to 31st July: $ 
131 Farm 50 12 do bro pek 1200 87 Ex ‘‘Orvtava”—Gampaba, 3c 1b 103s 64; 4¢e lb 99s: 
132 Do 52 19 do pekoe 1425 39 Ic 1498-;1¢ 111s; 2c 1t 90s. 
133. Do 54 18 do peksou 1620 37 Ex “Oruba’’—Killarney, 1t 93s 6d; 1b 97s; 1b 758; 1b 
ae ae 78 a go ait 7° = 103s 6d; 3c 1t 1048 6d; 2c 1b 1003; le 978 6d; 1e 109 6d; 
; o o dus 1 t 863 6d. 
eT ae ee ape ae Ex “Pallas”—Sarnia, 1c 993; 4c 2t 978; 1t 106s. 
138 Do 64 1 do bro mix 92 +219 Ex “Goorkha”—Udahene, 1c 102s; 3c 1b 100s; 1t 83s; 
139 Maehatenne 66 5 do sou 25 16 1b 84s, 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 19th Aug.» 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (38,325 1b.), which sold 
@s under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ibeaercs 
1 Castle 6 2hf-ch bro pek 108 49 
2 Do 7 6 do pekoe 330 37 
3 Do 8 3 do pek sou 15) 28 
4 HEdengrove 9 1 do or pek 30 48- 
5 Do 10) = Lido bro pek 52 34 
6 Do 11 1 do pek sou 28 28 
7 Kuruvitty 12 33 do unas 1716 31 
8 Do Wey ih ogn dust 82 22 
9L 14 11 do pek sou 1087 20 
10 LATS, 
in estate 
mark 15 3 do bro pek 300 62 
il Do 16 2 do pekoe 190 42 
12 Do Ti 4edo Pek sou 190 35 
13 HJS 18 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 42 bid 
14 Do 19 lbox bro pek 12 withd’n 
Containing 24 } lb. Packets. 
15 Do 20 38 ch pekoe 300 33 bid 
16 De Bio 00 pek sou 900 30 
17 St. Andrew’s 22 17 hi-ch or pek 1105 71 
18 0 23 24 do bro pek 1440 50 
19 Do 24 50 do pekoe 3200 44 bid 
20 Do 95 3 -ch pek sou 270 34 
ay NB 96 14 do unas 1400 33 
2D oO a7 24 do bro mix 2400 15 bid 
23 N B 28 20 do bro mix 2000 20 
24 Do 29 @# do green tea 300 eut 
25 Do 30 1 hf-ch do 60 out 
26 Yahbala- 
tenne 81 7% do bro pek 420 45 bid 
27 Do Cy pekoe 680 36 
28 Do 33 7 do pek sou 630 30 
29 bo 34 2 do bro mix 88 16 
3 Do 85 1 do dust 12 «41 
31 CTM 36 4 do bro mix 860 1 
32 =6Do 37 Ahf-ch dust 140 83922 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lanz, July 10th, 1891. 


Ex “Oarlton”—Orystal Hill, 1 bag 71s. 


Mrncine Lane, July 17th, 1891. 
Ex “Clan Ranald”—Warriapolla, 23 bags 12Us; 2 93s; 
1 82s; 52 1253 6d; 6 978; 1 82s; 9 81s. Kepitigalla, 
11 bags 1233; 1 68s; 1 70s. 
Hix “Arabia”—Dynevor, 13 bags 122s; 8 68s. 


Mincine Lane, July 24th, 1891. 


Ex “Myrmidon”—G onambil, 2c 58s. 
Rx “Oanton”—GQM(C),1b 61s. 


Mincine Lane, July 31st, 1891. 
Ex ‘‘Goorkha”—Cocoawatta, 24 bags 119s 6d, 12 74s. 
2 49s. 
Ex ‘Kaisow”’—Yattawatte, 60 bags 123s 6d; 27 78s; 
I 6as. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mrncine Lang, July 10th, 1891. 


Ex “Traveller”—Vicarton, 4 cases 28 10d; 20 1s 8d. 
Ex “Port Victor’’—Elfindale, 3 cases Is 10d; 40 1s 
9d; 3c 1s 2d. 


MINcING Lanx, July 24th, 1891. 


Ex pi a 2 cases 1s 10d; 1 2s; 2 1g 
9d; 2 1s 4d: 1 1s 5d. 


“ CRYLON OBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES; 


—— 


{ Price :—12% cents each; 3 copies 


—— 


No. 22.) Cotomno, SEPTEMBER 8, 1891. 30 cents; 6 copies } rupce. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. 0. 
34 Knutsford 56 3 do bro or pek 172 76 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 38 ne Br aheag hel i188 a 
Commerce Sale-room on the 19th Ang., the under- | 37 Do 60 2 do ~ pek sou 90. 22 
mentioned lots of Tea (25,580 lb.), which sold as | 38 Do 61 1 do fans Tl 22h 
under :— 39 3B 62 1 oor 
Bone . 1 hf- r 35 bi 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 40 B 6s. 14 ae or pek 150 35 bid 
lb. cc. 1 hf-ch congou 140 «18 
No. No. 41 AO 64 16 ch bro pek 1600 31 bid 
1GKW 52 2 oh . be tea a ae au Do 66 8 do pekoe 800-26 bid 
2 Do 531s hf-c ust 43 H 67 G hf-ch | bro pek i y 
3 Dunbar 54 19 ch bro pek 199557 P cae AT 
4 Do 6 a6 pekoe Ter an Messrs. ForBEs & WALKER put up for saleat the 
Guno 60 L do dust 150. «19 Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 19th Aug. 
rae cibtD 61 1 do bro tea 120. «10 | the undermentioned lots of Tea ( 104,730 lb.), whioh 
8 Galkande- __ | sold as under:— 
watte 62 a ao EOL zi00 ey bid | Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
oO ce) 2 
10 Do 68 7 do  pek sou fo 2 Nooo iO No. Ib. e. 
Le eee eokael eines _ duwa 68 16 hf-ch bro pek 960 58 
13 Blackburn 72 21 ch  pekoe 2085 aSéybid; |) 2 28 3° Ton aaeonatl. | hee i oeiatee 
14 Kande- 4 SPA~ qa. etd saw Ss 376 tee 
sey Oe 74 42 do  pekoe — 4620) ($2 5 Do 76 24 do unas 1320-29 
‘mark 76 1 hf-ch congou 55 6-26 € De ce 5 do etd i 220-30 
16 Do 77 2 ch dust 160-93 a De ei ean 600 7 
17 Do 78 1 hf-ch red leaf 5516 Bonen 82 aged Uae 385 18 
18 Dickapitti- olumbia, SL : ag Pe ae 180 37 
ya 79 6 ch peksou 540 30 LO anes. 28 Ge 160-28 
19 Do 81 2 do red leaf 180 13 Aces 68. SR) deat gettin: 
20 PGK 82 14 do sou 980 29 i eae ti 2 2 ue 5 28 
a1 | Do Sia! mig ey uct Shona ae MT ih, 90. 93°9d60. (bro! pek 115050 
22 Bollagalla 85 8 hf-ch bro pek 480 943 18 92 ig ch At 158 y; 0 
23 Do 87 11 ch  pekoe 935 37 Do oe) enenaO. See og Deaton 
24 Do 89 9 do peksou 810 30 i“ Do Or homer) Bee eae, taneace 
25 awrence 102 40 hf-ch sou 1800 19 LOE De Ona eey Den ee 20 
16 Midlans 98 5 hf-ch sou 250 25 
. 17 Do 100 3 ch bro mix 300 22 
18 Do 102 3 do red leaf 300 15 
Mesers. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale atthe | 19 Atherfield 104 14hf-ch sou _ 700-28 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, on the 19th Aug., the | 20 Do 108 3 Ge Sd 150 18 
i 33,22 A i sold 21 Do 10 o dus 0 23 
undermentioned lots of Tea (33,2 cube), ic = 22 Ancoombra 110 1 ch red leaf 90 15 
under :— ; 23 Middleton 112 33 wea peg pek 198067 
s. Description. Weight. 24 Do 114 12 ¢ pekoe 1200 47 
- Lot Mark Beas P E 25 Rambodde 116 10 do bro pek 111062 
No. No. lb. co. 26 Do 118 8 do  pckoe 800 44 
Begananeds: : 27 Do 129 10 do pek sou 1000 35 
1 ete 1 «3 hf-ch bro pek 195 36 28-039 Deng LaF bart etn gene Len. 
2 2 do pekoe 116 ~—- 30 29 Do 5 eS AN 0 26 
3 De 3 5 do peksou 350 29 30 Queensland 26 3 cn Tew ery, pek 200 65 
- ete 7 31 Do 1 0 pekoe 760 43 
4 Do oO ae 780 cont 32 Do 130 3 do pelt fan 390 33 
5 oe Pi iaitgey dase nQ «2 33 Bismark 132 11 hf-ch bro pek 660 60 
7 Dehiowita § 15 ch bro pek 157546 Bt Feo I eet ea be 
8 Do 10 36 do  pekoe 3600 38 35 ve a BM OSE 70 34 
9 Do 12 13 do pek sou 1235 =. 30 36 HS,inestate | | ni 
1 i , mark 188 20 do broor pek 850 50 
0 Do 14 1 do bro tea 120 21 37 D 140 17 do BkOG 1190 37 
1) Ppenrhos 15 16 hf-ch tro pek 960 BL bid | 3 Do sO tat aw bee 00 
IN ebiNe 17 22 do pekoe 1210 46 bid | 3 ae Uo” eaao oe LTO AGhee 
13 SODo 19 42 do peksou 2100 42 9 ° ; 6 26 
€ 40 Do 146 +1. do dust 129 24 
I, Do gl 4 do fans 240 30 DA ihameraedo sh 2320 
ls MN 22-8 ch bro pek 673 40 44 sea a Gast : 26 
16 A, in catate re Peek 158 24 do ByS oF pek 1200 al 
‘ cr 36 10 aa brome. ane ae | 47 Do 160 43 do pekoe 1720 50 
17 [e) pepelarda ek e0u 1080 29 1/48 K C 162 9 do bro pek sou 450 29 
ae = Pete 49. Do 164 ab bro pek fans 300 29 
' " f 9. 50 Do ° dus 210 25 
Br OO ee eaeetann saunas 51 Court Lodge 168 42 hi-ch bro pek 2352 93 
HO Be Dhiel” G4 18 edaay duet 1350 19 Ba) aah Dong) 170i, 08 hon, werod pee 
22 Comillah 36 8 de bro pek aad ss\nid | 53 uty Downs 172, Sak. Ween emote 
23 | Do BB Idilow!  pekoe SO aes A 35 Do 176 1 do dust 158° 25 
24 Do iy ab os eee 1760 39 56 Talgaswela 178 36 do bro pek 3600 46 
Fe 44 24 do pekoe 1200 33 C7 Be Dong 180m Aca) h Bek zou (eae 
27 Do 46 12 do  peksou 600 ~=—-30 58 we 1 J ie rue soo; aad 
28 Do 48 2 do dust 150 21 oe ee See 
‘ 49 2 do red lenf 90 «15 = ety oes 
a0 atte iO Cy entenO teas Dek 108s 56 , Pola «188. 18 bf-ch_ Bro pek 900 47 bid 
: 52 34 ch pekoe 3400 36 62 Do 190 30 do pekoe 1500 3s 
31 D 63 Do 192 44 do pek sou 1980 33 


: Do 
32 Do 54 38 do congou 300 25 


2 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS%. 


Lot Mark Box 


No. 
Langdale, R 194 
Do 196 
Do 198 
D 200 
Callander 202 
Do 204 
Do 206 
Do 208 
be 210 
TE 212 
Do 214 
Do 216 
Langdale 218 
Freds Rube 220 
Do 222 
Do 224 
Wa 226 
Do 228 
Do 230 
Do 232 
Do 234 
Do 236 
Ouvah Kellie, 
Vv 238 
Do 240 
KG 242 
Do 244 
Do 246 
Debatgama 248 
Do 250 
Do 252 
. Do 254 
Doonevale 256 
Do 258 
Alnoor 260 
Do 262 
Do 264 
Do 266 
Yataderia 268 
Do 270 
Do 272 
Do 274 
Do 276 
i: Ga 280 
H 282 
H 284 
H 236 
Esperanza 288 
Do 290 
Do 292 
Do 294 
Claremont 296 
Do 298 
Do 300 
Wewesse 302 
Do 304 
Do 306 
Do 308 
Monrovia 310 
Do 312 
Do 314 
Do 316 
Do 318 
EK 320 
Do 322 
Do 324 
Do 326 
West Hapu- 
tale 328 
FF 330 
Deaculla 332 
Do 334 
Do 336 
Do 333 
Deaculia 340 
Do 342 
Do 344 
Ouvah Kel- 
lie 346 
Do 348 
Ederapolla 350 
Do 352 
Oolana- 
kande 354 
D 156 
CH 358 
Do 360 


Pkgs. 


10 ch 


a 
Oo 


= 


BHO HOO be 
a 
i) 


2 hf-ch 


9 ch 
9 do 
11 do 
2 do 


1 hf-ch 
2 box 
8 ch 
9 hf-ch 


Description 


brojpek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fang 
_ bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
fans 
bro pek 
sou 
sou 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pex 


pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
congou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
fans 
rea leaf 
dust 


pek sou 
dust 


bro mix 
bro mix 
or pek 
pekoe 
congou 
dust 

or pek 
pekoo 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
s0u 

bro tea 


red leat 
sou 

red leaf 
dust 


Weight. 
Ib. G. 
1000 50 bid 
1120 39 
800 31 
540 18 
728 51 
416 44 
200 32 
60 26 
440 16 
960 out 
300 19 bid 
480 out 
172 23 
550 54 
900 26 
800 30 
88 40 
150 31 
100 28 
330 34 
50 24 
WO) ogee 
600 70 
475 50 
900 49 
270 34 
180 29 
90 20 
220 22 
190 ©6116 
120 20 
2200 43 
3420 30 
1000 44 
850 35 
350 = 382 
80 22 
1210 49 
650 45 
3100 36 
1980 30 
270 19 
400 out 
500 26 bid 
900 23 bid 
12 13 bid 
550 44 bid 
1932 37 
44 23 
56 21 
1845 44 
1090 32 
45 16 
850 66 
850 50 
800 40 
80 23 
1150 47 
3195 34 
1400 30 
300 22 
260-21 
205 55 
150-38 
258 28 
73 20 
14 
208 
218 «17 
2280 52 
3900 38 
200 23, 
210 21 
960 52 
1600 4) 
140 VAT 
900 72 
855 53 
990 26 
180 24 
50 17 
10 16 
720 17 
720 al 


mentioned lots of Tea (721 Ilb.), 


Mr.E. BENHAM put up forsale at the Ohamberof 
Commerce Sale-room on the 26th Aug., the under- 
which sold ag 


under :— : 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 

No. No. lbs oc: 
1B 46 8 ch pekoe No. 1 721 34 bid 


Messrs. A. H. THomPpson & Co. put up for sale at the: 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 26th Aug., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (24,230 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Boz Pkgs. Description Weight. 


No. No. lb. c. 
1 C,in estatte 
mark 1s Sch bro pek 800 40 
2 Do 5 10 do pekoe 900 34 bid 
3 Do 5 19 do pek sou 1710 27 
4 Do 118) ado bro mix 800 18 
5 Yarrow 9 19 hf-ch bro pek. 1216 54 bid 
6 Do 1l 34 do pekoe 2040 41 bid 
7 Do 13 12 do pek sou 672 34 
8 Y¥ 15 14 do pekoe 700 27 bid 
9 L 17 24 ech 
1 hf-ch_ red leaf 1909 15 
10 DV 19 27 do fans 1685 16 bid. 
12 Nabalma 42 22 hf-ch bro pek 1210 56 
13 Do 24 50 ch pekoe 3000 8643 
14 Do 26 4 do congou 400 29 
15 Do 27 «1 hf-ch dust 75 21 
16 Hakrugalla 28 17 ch bro pek 1700 45 
17 Do 30 9 do pek sou 810 30 
18 Do 32 12 do bro tea 1080 23 
19 Do 84 2 do congou 180 7 
20 Do 35 2 do dust 300 22 
21 AGC 36 65 hf-ch pek dust 350 23 
22 Comillah 37 8 do bro pek 440 39 
23 Do 39 8 do pek sou 400 29 
24 K, in estate 
mark Al e7aach pekoe 630 31 
25 Do 43 4 do upas 200 25 bid 
26 G H K, in 
estate mark 
Ceylon 44 7 do sou 630 22 
27 Do 46 3 do red leaf 213 12 bid 
28 Do 47 1 hf-ch pek dust 50 22 
Mr. HE. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 


of Commerce Sale-room on the 26th Ang., the under 
mentioned lots of Tea (44,365lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 Dorona- 
kande 104 2 hf-ch congon 100 24 
2 Do 105 4 do pek fans 200 30 
3 Do 106 2 do fans 100 26. 
4 Do 107 3 do dust 210 23 
5 DF, in estate 
mark 108 14 ch bro pek 1470 45 
6 Do 110 11 do pekoe 1045 37 
if Do 112 22 do do No. 2 2090 33 
8 Do 114 12 do pek sou 1140 31 
9 Do 116 11 do faps 1155 26 
10 Do 118 1 do dust 156 23 
11 Tamarvelly 119 45 hf-ch bropek 2250 = 3 bid 
12 Do 121 55 do pekoe 2750 29 bid 
13 Do 123 29 do pek sou 1450 28 
14 lo 125 6 do congou No.2 300 15 
15 D 126 9 do dust 625 18 
16 Madool- 
tenne 127 12 ch bro pek 1320 50 
17 Do 129 15 do pekoe 1500 36 
18 Lo 131 12 do pek sou 1300 34 
19 Kila 133 22 ch  bropek 2200 845 
20 Do 135 28 ch pekoe 2240 34 
21 Do 137 20 do pek sou 1600 30° 
22 Do 139 1 do pek dust 150 22 
23 Do 140 2 do unas 200 81 
24 Temple- s 
stowe 141 66 hf-ch or pek 3432 54 
25 Do 143 31 ch pekoe 2480 40 
26 Do 145 35 do peksou 3150 34 
27 Do 147 16 hf-ch bormix 768 27 
28 Do 149 8 do dust 560 26 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS1. 3 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkge. Description. Weight 
No. No. bac. No. No. Tr 3 
<9 DE 150 8 ch fans 656 88 21 Rex 402 5 ch bro mix 475 «16 
30 PGK 151 5 do dust — 625 26 22 FF 404 1 box bropek 13. «81 
31 Do 152 6 do bro mix 54031 23 Do 406 2 ch bro pek dust 288 32 
32 Agra Ouvah 153 21 hf-ch bro pek 945 72 4 Do 408 2 do dust 282 26 
33 Do 155 20 do  pekoe 900 «5a 23 HS 410 9 Go _ bro pek 765 50 
34 Do 157 +18 do pek sou 810 45 26 Do 412 14 do pekoe 980 37 
35 AO 159 14 do peksou £c0  °35 ooh Pag AU UES NZ ipekisou 1170 = -32 
36 Old Madegama, Rena 28 Do 416 5 do son 325-26 
Ceylon 161 2 do sou 106-30 29. Do 4:8 1 ch dust 120 23 
37 Do 162 4 do dust 340 25 | 35 Ambla- 
38 Do 168. 1 do dust _ Gone konde 430-4 do bro or pek 440 54 
39 Do 164 1 do bro mix 740 29 36 Do 432 11 do  pekce 990 42 
43 NW 169 6 do dust 840 out 37 Do 434.2 do sou 180 33 
38 St. eulers 436 11 ao bro or pek 1100 59 
Messrs. SomERVILLE & Co. put np forsale at the Cham- | 39 ‘0 438 15 do  pekoe 1360 945 
ber of Commerce Sale-room onthe, 26th Aug., the in De roe 18 ee pel fou B00 34 
i 1,478 Ib.), which sold as o AGA ILI EC 2 
undermentioned lots of Tea (31, *)5 42 Farnbam 444 35 hf-ch bro or pek 1575 65 
under :— : 43 Do 446 52 do pekoe 2340 «55 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight | 44 Do 448 30 do  peksou 1350 =. 38 
No. No. bl oc. | 45 Do 450 4 do fans 240-33 
1 Hiralouvah 64 20 ch bro pek 2160 56 | 46 Do 452 3 do unas 135-36 
2 Do 65 19 do  pekoe 190 42 | 47 Do 454 1 do dust 65 25 
B Do 66 1 do 220 36 48 Palamcotta 456 2 hf-ch dust 170 25 
2 hf-ch fans 49 Avgr o- ; : 
4 Do 61 2 ch bro mix 209-23 wella 458 1 do — dust 80 27 
5 Do 68 1 do redleaf 104 19 | 50 Ancoombra 4¢0 2 do red leaf 166 = 26 
6 Do 69 1 hf-ch vnas 49 33 lig 2 do do 186 20 
7 Do 70 5 do dust 356 26 | 52 Mousakande 464 14 do bro pek 1540 70 
8 MAH 71 3 ch red leaf 300-17 53 Do 465 16 do  pekce 1600 51 
9 Do 72 5 do  congou 450-26 of Do 468 7 do pek sou 70039 
10 Mousagalla 72 6 hf-ch sou 250 28 £5 Do 470 1 do. dust 130 26 
11 Do 74 +1 «do red leaf 50 12 6§ CRD 472 8 hf-ch red leaf 440 15 
12 Do 15 2 do dust 120-24 57 De 474 5 do dust 3002 
13. Naseby 16 14 do bro pek 700 68 58 Cataratenne 476 14 ch  congou 1220 =10 
14 Do 17 14 do pekoe 770 49 59 Marguerita 478 23 hf-ch bro pek 1380 41 
15 Do 78 1 do bro tea 78 22 60 Do 480 42 do  pekce 1100 35 
16 Depedene 79 8 do _ bropek 400 53 61 Do. 482 49 do  pek sou 2695381 
17 Do 80 22 do pekoe 3100 42 62 Beauséjeur 481 13 ch bro pek 1300 43 
18 Do 81 28 do pek sou 1400 34 S3 uae Do 486 18 do  pekoe 162031 
19 HD 82 47 do bro sou 2350 27 bid | 64 Warwick 496 10 hf-ch dust 800 26 
20. Do 83 13 do bro mix 650 18 6 Do 498 3 do  congou 150 32 
21 Do 84 2 do dust 160 24 66 Do 500 4 do bro mix 20527 
22 Stockholm 85 10 do  pek sou 400 41 67 JS 502. 4 ch  bromix 360. 12 
23 P 86 1 ch _ pek dust 150 22 68 T, in estate : 
24 DH 87 10 hf-ch dust 800 25 mark 504 5 do dust 750-93 
23 Gh 88 4 ch congou 320 23 69 Do 506 20 do bro tea 1800 25 
26 Stockholm £9 33hf-ch or pek 1650 73 70 Do 508 7 do  congou 630 25 
27 Do 90 25 ch pek sou 2250 45 71 Palmerston 510 5 hf-ch bro pek 275 72 
28 Do 91 2 do fans 280 24 72 Do 512 9 ch  pekoe 900 54 
29 N 92 6 do dust 450 26 73 Do 514 3 do pek sou 300 89 
20) SvA 93 4 do dust 600 25 78 Polatagama 524 68 hf-ch bro pek 340054 
31 M 94 14 do_ bro pek 700 30 bid | 79 Do 526 124 do pekoe 4980 51 
32 M 95 5 hf-ch pekoe 225 30 80 Do 528 86 do  peksou 3870 39 
33 M 96 17 do pek sou 680 out 81 Abamalla 530 5 do bro mix 225-26 
36 NB 99 3 do green tea 300 08 82 ‘0 532 11 do dust 770-23 
37 =~Do 100 1 hf-ch do 60 13 83 EGE 534 6 do sou 200 = 99 
38 South Wana- 85 Haravgalla 538 13 hf-ch bro pek 885 50 
Rajah 1 27 ch bro pek 2700 62 bia | 86 Do 540 15 do pekoe 900 38 
39 Do 2 56 do  pekoe 2200 . 42 bid | 87 Do 542 11 do pek sou 660 35 
40 AGM 3.12 do bro pek 1260 38 bia | 88 M 5443 cho 
41 HJS 4 6hf-ch bro pek 300 47 _ 1 hf-ch bro tea 250 3 
42 Do 5 3 ch pekoe 300 31 bia | 89 M 546 1 do pek sou 50-18 
43 K P 6 1 hf-ch peksou 45 12 bid | 90 Clarendon 548 14 do bropek 784 «65 
44. Do 7 1 do bromix 42 out 91 Do 530 28 do  pekoe 1400 55 
et 92 Do 552 «6 «do pek dust 480 26 
Messrs. Forses & WAKER put up for sale at the | 93 Petherton 954 20 ch bro pek 2000 45 bia 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 26th Aug., | 95, Do ae 1 nfch Bekoe.. 3008 34 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (115,648 lb,), which sold | 9g Do 560 2 do aNet Woe 622 
as under :— i Bandara- 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight polla 562 28 do  bropek 140055 
No. No. lb. Cc. 98 Do 564 50 do pekoe 2500 41 
6 HEP, in 99 Do 566 49 do pek sou 2205 35 
eatate 100 L, in estate 
mark 372 36 do bro pek 2100-64 mark 568 1 do  pekoe 3% (3T 
7 Do 374 62 do pekoe 3720 46 101 Do 570 1 do _ pek sou 3728 
8 Do 318 88 do pek sou 9280 34 102 Macaldenia 572 1box or pek 7 R201 
9 Dunkeld 378 19 ch  bropek 2185 66 103 Do 574 12 hf-ch bro pek 720-72 
10 ~Do 380 3u hf-ch or pek 1650 60 10 Do 576 8 ch  pekoe 315 56 
ll Do 382 20 ch pekoe 1600 45 105 Do 578 5 do  brosou 525-50 
12 Ragalla § 484 63 do bro pek 5830 68 10 588 1 do sou 100 39 
13. Do 386 47 do  pekoe 4230 51 107 = Do 582 1 hf-ch dust 7426 
14 LGE 388 3 hf-ch dust 955 22 108 Do 584 1 do red leat 30) ~ 97 
15 Sembawatte390 17 ch  pek fans 161519 109 W, inestate 
16 Kirimettia, mark 586 1 do bro pek 50 42 
LM 393 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 54 110 Polatoga- bd 
17 Do 394 10 ch ma _, 588 36 do bro pek 2160 50 
3 ht-ch pekoe 1130-88 111 Thornfield 570 15 do bro pek 90 «69 
18 Do 396 38 do  pek rou 16008 ll Do 592 15 ch  pekoe 150051 
19 Do 398 2 do red leat 104-18 113 Do 594 5 do  pek sou 500-40 
20 Do 400 2 do pek fans 155 97 114 Do 5¥6 1 do sou 80 27 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. a. 
115 M 598 1 hf-ch sou 60 18 
116 Queens- 

land 600 11 ch bro pek 1100 66 
117 Do 602 9 do kpeoe 855 51 


Messrs. A. H. THomrson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 2nd Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,751 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description. Weight. 
Nose No. ib. Cc. 
1 Gampola- 
watte 1 5 hf-ch bro pek 500 49 
2 Do 3 12 ch pekoe 1080 38 
3 5 14 hf-ch pekoe 700 30 
4 ASC 7 10 ch pekoe 900 36 
5 D 9 10 do pekoe 1000 34 
32 do red leaf 2720 
6 NP 11 5 do do 100 21 
« § do do 600 
7 Nugagalla 17 9 hf-ch broor pek 450 61 bid 
8 Do 19 24 do pekoe 1200 48 
9 Do 91> 92 do pek sou 96 34 
10 Do 22° 13) 1ch dust 240 27 
11- BP 23 22 hf-ch peksou 990 31 bid 
12 Nahalma 25 19-do bro pek 1045 59 
18 Do 27 23 ch pekoe 2300 43 
14 Do 29 3 do pek sou 300 32 
lo Do 30 1 hf-ch dust 150 24 
16 Woodend 31 1 ch dust 130 23 
17 Agarsland 32 40 hf-ch bro pek 2000  ~=60 bid 
18 Do 34 27 do pekoe 1350 5 
19 Do 386 19 do pek sou 855 40 
20 Do 388 12 do sou No, 2 540 35 
21 Dikmuka- 
lana 40 19 do bre pek 950 57 
22 Do 42 5 do pekoe§ 225 40 
23 Do 44 14 do pekoc Ne. 1 630 50 
24. Do 46 13 do do i 585 44 
25 Do 48 do pek sou 270 36 
26 Do 50 11 de sou 495 29 
27 Do 52 1 do dust é 95 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Cham- 


of Commerce Sale-room on the 2nd Sept., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (50,997 lb.), which sold 
as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs.. Description Weight 
No. No 1b, ®. 
1 FED 170 3 ch pek sou 285 37 
2 Do 17L +1 do congou 62 32 
3 Do WA TL CX) dust 78 21 
4 Nartakande 173 1 do bro pek 90 26 
5 Do 174 +1 do pekoe 65 28 - 
6 Do 175 3 do pek sou 150 22 
7 Do 176 16 do red leaf 800 15 
& Do 178 5 do congou c 300 21 
9 Labugama 179 12 hf-ch bro pek 480 51 
10 Do 181 26 do pekoe 1010 37 bid 
11 Do 183 5 do pek sou 200 32 
12 Do 184 6 do pek fan 270 32 
13 Do 185 3 do conguu 120 25 
14 Madde 
gederu 186 27 ch  dropek 2700 52 
15 Do 188 17 do  pekoe 1615 49 
16 Do 190 13 do pek sou 1027 35 
17 Do 192 5 do cou 340 32 
18 Do 19% 1 do dust 128 22 
19 Orange Wield, 
PNR 194 3 do bro pek 300 47 
20 Do 195 19 do pekoe 1710 32 bid 
21 Do 197 7 do bro mix 665 17 
27 HB, in es- 
tate mark205 4 do 
4 hf-ech pek sou 608 30 
28 Great Vai- 
ley 206 20 ch bro pek 1900 5k 
29 Do 208 27 do pekoe 2295 43 
30 Do 210 29 do pek sou 2320 35 
31 Do 212 6hf-ch dust 420 26 
32 Morton 213 12 ch bro pek 1200 46 
33 Do 215 20 do pekoe 1600 38 
34 Do 217 15 do pek sou 1200 34 
35 Do 219 «+1 do pk dust 150 21 
36 Mocha 220 36 hf-ch bro pek 1980 79 
37 Do 222 27 cil pekoe 2700 o7 
3 Do 224 14 do pek sou 1260 47 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description, Weight 
No. No. lb. Cc; 
39 NW 226 6 ch dust 840) §= 05 
40 Troup 227 24 hf-ch bro pek 1320 716 
41 Do 229 20 do pekoe 1800 55 
42 Stanford 231 13 ch bro pek 1274 59 bid 
43 Ivies 233 13 do bro pek 1300 5 
44 Do 235 22 do pekoe 1980 38 
45 Do 237 20 do pek sou 1700 34 
46 Do 239 +1 do bro tea 55 16 
47 Do 240 4 do dust 320 39-23 
48 Cruden Fac- 

tory 241 21 ch flowery or pek 2100 7 
49 Do 213 28 do flowery pek 2800 58 
50 Do 245 6 do pek sou 600 45 
51 Do 247 15 hf-ch sou 750 21 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincina Lane, August 7th, 1891. 


Marks and prices of CHYLON COFFEE sold i8 
Minciog Lane up to 7th August :— 

Ex “Electrician”’—Ormiston, lb 1103; 3c 109s 6d; 8¢ 
105s; 1t 1016; lo 1b 125s 6d; 1c 1b 93s; 2b 106s 6d. 
Rillamulle, 1c 102s; 4¢ 101s; 16 100s; 1b 104s; le 91s; 
1b 101s; 1b 107s. Arnhall, 2c 106s; 4c 1b 1028; 1b 98s; 
lo 121s; le 988; 2b105s; 1b 85s. 

Ex “City of Oxford” —RWA, 2¢ 1b 104s 6d. 

Ex“Medway”—Lundry, 1b 81s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Mohapahagalla, le 109s; 7¢ 106s; 2¢ 
102s; le 129s; 4b 89s. 

Ex “Manora’’—Tulloes, lb 89s. 

Ex “Electrician”—Roehampton, 1b 18s; 2¢ 1078 64; 
53 104s 6d; 3c 1048; 1t 101s: le 1038 6d. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Ouvab, 1t 102s: ¢ 1t 97s 6d. 


Marks and prices of OHYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 14th August :— 

Kx “Pallas’—Milnathort” 3c 1b 102s 6d; 1c 99s; lb 
998; 1b 105s; 1t 883; 1b 99s: 

Ex ‘Electrician’—Alnwick, 2c 16 114s; 5e 110s 6d; 
2c 1b 110s; 1t 1278; le 1b 983 Gd; 2b 109s. 

Ex ‘“Glenschiel’’—Galloola, 2c 102s 6d; 3c 100s; 1t 
97a 6d; Lb 1048; 2c 16 933; lb 80s; 1b 1003; 1b 85s. 

Ex “ Electrician’’— Rose, 2c 92s 6d; 2b 88s. 

Ex “Rewa”—Forest Hill, 4¢ 1b 1008; le 1+ 99s 6d; 
b6 104s. Tulloes, 5c 1t 105s 6d; 2c 1b 101s 6d; 1b 107s 
Gd; 5b 114s. Roeberry, 12 100s. Stafford, 2c 1b 101s 
1b 100s; 1b 103s. 

Ex “ Oity of London”—Delmar, 1b 108s 6d; le 108s; 
5e Ib 105s 6d; 2c 100s 6d. 

Ex “ Rewa”—Ragalla, 1b 106s; 5c 106s; 2c 105s 6d; 76 
tl 103-;1t115s6d. Ravenswood, 1c 99s. 

Ex “Glenshiel”—Ouvseh, 2c 1b 106s; 9c 101s 63; 
lo 112s. 

Ex “Essen’’—Berragalle, 1c 1b 1078; 4c 1¢ 105s 64d; 
le 101s; 1t 1148; Lb 104s; le 1b 103s. Rahanwatte, 1t 
1b 1b 88s. 

Ex “‘Oity of London’”’—Ambawella, 9c 1t 1063 6d; Ib 
99s 6d; 1c 117s; 1b 97s. 1b 1053; 5c 104s. 

Ex “Clan Mackenzie’—RWA, lt le 111s 63; 5c 10s; 
1b 1098; 1b 935; 1b 105s. 2 

Ex “Taekwar’—Pittarat Malle, 1b 107s; 1b Ie 109s; 7c 
1053; 2c 1+ 103s 63; 2t119s Gu; 1¢ 92s; 3b 104s 6d- 


SS ED 
————— 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, August 14th, 1891. 


5 us “Bileotrician’’—Palli, 88 bags 120s; 25 753 6d; 
3. 
Ex “Keemun”—Sundry marks 1 bag 708. 
Ex “Glenshiel”—Yattewatte, 37 bags 66s;1 60s. 
Ex ‘Olan Munroe”—Alloowihare, 1 bag 69s. 
Ex “Glenshiel”—Nartakande, 6 bags 100s 6d; 1 65s. 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER ” PRES#, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


== os EE AT 


{ Price :—125 cents each; 3 copies 


No. 23.] CotomsBo, SrprEMBeER 21, 1891. 30 ceuts; 6 copics 4 rupee, 
‘ 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
Soa No. No. lb. Cc. 
Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Ovo. put up forsale at the p x 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 2ud Sept., A pavaveens oat a ae pioipek: #00 Be 
: i (27,520 lo.), which sold 2 Soe 2 bremon ! 2 DEL08 2 ob 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (27, ; 16 Do 631 64 do! - pek'sou 2700 «45 
ag under :— 17 Do 636 8 do dust 243 26 
3 Ranocinals . 18 Do 63 1 do conzou 57 29 
uot Mark Boe Pkgs, Descrip‘ion, Aveta 19 $7 Gi tenras. cause 390 26 
0. No. Ye 20 H EP, in 
1 Katherine estate 
Vailey 8 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 45 mark 612 15 do bro pek 900 68 
2 Do 9 8 do  pekoe 400 35 21 Do 6{4 17 do  p2zkoe 1020 45 
3 Do 10 6 do peksou 300 =—30 22 Do 646 6 do peksou 360 37 
4 Do I) 3) do unas 159 31 23 Do 618 3 do dust 210 29 
5 Do 12 2 do dust 120 23 2k Scotia 650 41 do peloe 2074 4b 
6 RB W 13 8 ch bro pek 800 43 25 B 652 22 ch bropek 2200 Al bid 
7 Do 14 10 do pekve 1000 380 bid | 26 B 654 4 do pekoe 369 37 
8 Do 15 13 do pek sou 1300 26 bid | 27 B 656 8 do pek sou 720 33 
9 Do 16 5 do red leaf 500 17 28 B 658 1 hf-ch dust 15 25 
10 Do 17. 1 do dust 100" | (2 29 Mahauva 660 14 ch  bropek 1540 18 
11 E 18 8 do bro wix 720 19 30 Do 662 20 do pekoe 1£00 53 
12 2 19 5 do pek sou 450 26 31 Do 664 8 do peksou 760 45 
13 E 20 3 do dust 37024 32 Do 666 2 hf-ch dust 160 27 
14 Diyagama 21 1 do bro pek 9) 55 33) Ss 668 8 do dust 520-23 
15 Do 22 6 do _ pekoe 57687 34 Columbia 670 20 do bro pek 1200 67 
16 Do 23 5 do pek sou 500 31 bid | 35 Do 672 9 do pekoe 450 52 
17 Do 24 1 do dust 90 23 36 Do 674 1 do pek sou 50 35 
18 Do 25: « 37 ‘Do 676 1 do dust £0 27 
Lhf-ch mixed 230 30 38 Ragalla 678 27 ch pekoe 2130 53 
19 DBG 26 5 ch_ bro mix 500-30 39 Do 680 25 do  peksou 2375 = 40 
20 Do 27. «=Lhf-ch dust 80 23 40 Do 682 3 do unas 285 37 
21 Do 23 2 ch fans 120 31 41 Do 684 10 hf-ch dust §00 26 
22 RX 29 2 do bro mix 240 = 26 42 Halpan- 
29a 3 co pek fans 360 36 tenne 6:6 2 ch _ bro pek 190 49 
23 Do 30 5 do dust 70029 43 Do 688 2 do pekoe 180 | 35 
24 Do 31 10 box or pek 150 71 44 Do 692 7 hf-ch peksou 630 = 32 
25 M 82 14 hf-ch bro pek 700 35 bid | 45 Do 690 2 ch sou 169 24 
26 M 33 17 do  peksou 680 = 25 46 Do 694 5 do fans 600 out 
27 Allakolla 34 24 do bro pek 1530. 45 47 California 696 1 hf-ch bro pek 5148 
28 Do 35 23 ch pekoe 2415 33 48 Do 698 3 do pek sou 175 33 
29 Do 36 16 do pek sou 1600 33 49 Do 700 1 do s0u 70 30 
30 Do 37. 2hf-ch dust 190 24 50 OOO 702 #2 ch sou 251 20 
31 Monarana- 51 A 704. 3 do 
galla 388 3 ch bro pek 210 53 7 hf-ch dust 990 20 
32 Do 39 4 do pekoe 32037 52 GE 706 8 ch gou 960 22 
33 Do 40 5 do pek sou 400 31 53 W, in estate 
34 Do 41 1 do dust 125 «26 mark 708 2 hf-ch pekoe 106-336 
35 M 42 3 do red leaf 255 17 54 Do 710 1 do pek sou 43° 32 
36 M 43 1 do dust 106 16 55 W, in estato 
37 M 44 l1hf-ch fans 672 mark 712 1 do  pekoe 60 63 
38 Blairavon 45 20 ch bro pek 2000 52 56 D 714 5 do dust 80u0 og 
e9 Do 46 25 do  pekoe 2375 40 57. Bismark 716 9 hf-ch bro pek 5105S 
40 Do 47 10 do pek sou 850384 58 Do 718 6 do  pekoe 540 43 
41 Do 48 1 do bro tea 90 22 59 Do 720 2 ch pek sou 180 35 
42 Do 49 2 do dust 210 24 60 Patiagama 722 16 do bro pek 1760 45 
43 AA 50 11 hf-ch dust 825-23 61 Do 724 6 do bro pek No.1 660 49 
44 EL 51 11 do dust 817 23 62 Do 726 42 do  pekoe 4200 34 
45 RA 52 3 ch bro pek 300 47 — | «g3 Do 728 2 do dust 300 24 
46 KUN 53. 9 do  pekoe 855 36 bid | g4 C 730 25 hf-ch bro or pek 1300 53 
47 G, in estate : 65 C 732 21 ch pekoe 1470 = 40 
mark 54 6 do bro pek 600 = 40 63. C 731 87 do  peksou 240538 
saree) 67 C 736 9 do sou 585 28 
7 D 8 Cc 738 1 do dust 120 24 
Messrs. Fonpes & Wataee put OP doreaionnt the SS Ayisawella 740 7 do unas 709 36 
Ohamber of Uommerce Sale-room on the 2nd Sept., 70 E Magee hiten broipek 180 3 did 
the under mentioned lots of Tea (117,963 lb.), which 7100 740) es Nicht sbrorpek 460 47 bid 
eS Bootie Haire tee ee 
ete j i ton 48 27 hf-ch brope - 5 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight a Md dete tee ooras pune 1210 53 
No. No. Ib. ¢. 15 Do 752 16 do pok sou 800 4 
q hf-c*. pek sou 225 = 36 76 St. Leo- q 
3 en 08 g do es tea 270 QL nard’s 754 2 ch bro mix 200 31 
3 Caledonia 608 9 ch bro pek 900 50 77 Melrose,D 756 £8 hf-ch bro pek 2128 51 
4 Do 610 9 do pekoo 855 38 78 Do 758 26 ch pekoe 2860 44 
5 Do 612 2 hf-ch bro tea 110 20 79 Do 760 19 do pek sou 2090 33 
6 EK 614 1 do dust &0 24 80 Do 762 6 hf-ch dust 480 25 
ya 616 10 do dust 650 24 81 Melrose 764 30 do bro pek 1800 58 
8 KS POC,in 82 Do 766 23 ch pekoe 2300 46 
estate 83 Do 768 21 do pek sou 2100 36 
mark 618 3 ch bro mix 360 21 84 Do 110 5 do congou 455 20 
9 Stella 620 8 do bro tea 740 17 85 B f 7172 5 hf-ch dust 350 23 
10 Deniyaya 622 3 do bropek 330 5 86 Yataderia 774 10 ch bro pek 110052 
ll Do 624 5 do pekoe 615 37 87 Do 716 9 do or pek 085 59 
12 Do 628 7 do pek cou 700 31 88 Do 778 25 do pekoe 2500 40 
13 Do 698 Lhfch fans 65 28 89 Do 780 31 do pek sou 2790 35 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS7. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 
No. No. Wee = a 
90 Beauséjour 782 5 do  bropek 500 8947 
OL Do 784 20 do pekce 1800 38 
92 Do 786 4 do fans 440 30 
93 Do 788 3 do dust 450 24 
94 MC 790 4 do red leaf 264 17 
95 Bo TS A lo) eongou 206 22 
96 Do 794 3 do dust 420 24 
of kee us 3 poe unas Bs 37 
On 798 5 hf-ch peksou 25 Bare 

29 Do SOUMENCR  Diotes oro} Wirhd a 
100 Ampitiya Ay BV bro mix 194 20 
101 Do 4 3 do red leaf 250 20 
102 GCS G27, ‘do bro tea 2295 22 
103 Theydcn 

Bois Si ae9eedo bro or pelc 766 55 
104 Do 10 15 do pekoe 1050 40 
105 Do 12 13 do pek sou €45 32 
176 Do 14 5 bf-ch sou 325 29 
107 Do Gielen ch dust 120 24 
108 H S,in estate 

mark Saeed! bro pek 765 51 
109 Do 20 16 do p°koe 1120 3 
110 Do 22 12 do pek sou 78) 32 
ill Do 24 S8hf-ch sou 520 28 
112 Lo 26 2 ch dust 240 24 
113 BR 28 5 do 

1 hi-ch red leaf 363 16 

114 Bandara- 

polla 30 18 do bro pek £00 57 
115 Do 32 36 do pekoe 1800, 47 
116 Do BL 36 do pek sou 1620 35 
117 Do 35 17 co sou 765 30 
118 Do 38 12 do dust 840 26 
119 Galkadua 40 I3 ch bro pek 1300 46 
120 Do 42 14 do pekse 1400 37 
121 Do 44 13 do pek sou 1300 32 
122 D 45 1 do bro mix 100 18 
123 KO 485) 1 do or p2k 85 48 
12t Wewesse 50 ¢% hf-ch bro pek 1160 6 
125 Do 52 31 do pekce 1550 51 
126 Do 54 31 co pek son 1550 43 
127 Do 56 2 do sou 100 32 
125 Do 58 2 do dust 160 28 
131 DPO 64 3 do cou 185 22 
132 Do €6 3 do dust 195 23 
133 DA €8 4 ch dust 560 22 
1k A D 10) 3) do dust 410 22 
185 Fermorle 72 23 hf-ch bre pek 1265 &9 
136 re) 74 39 do pekce 1950 52 
137 Do 76 47 do peksou 2145 45 
138 Do 738 8 da sou 229 35 
139 Do 80 3 do dust 230 24 
140 Do 82 2 do tek fan 120 345 
141 Alnoor 84 17 do bro pek 850 52 
142 Do €6 15 do pekoe 750 40 
143 Do 88 12° do pek sou 600 235 
114 Do D0 de do dust 80 24 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room on the 9th Sept., the under- 


mentioned lots of ‘Tea (41,(97 lb.), which sold as 
under:— 

Lot Mark Box Plkgs. Description Weigut. 
No. No. Ib. Cc: 

1 Dorona- 

kai.de 219 4 hf-ch sou £09 25 

2 Do 250 2 do uvas 100 35 

3 Do 251 1 do duat 70 22, 

4 Nahahetlia 252 9 ch bro pek 900 67 

5 Do 254 22 do pekoe 2200 40 qip 
6 Do 256 5 do sou 600 aT 

7 Ds 258 1 do unas 100 35 

8 Do 259 2 do bro mix 200 28 

9 Ford 260 13 do pek sou 1235 31 

10 Kande- 

neweia 262 21 do bro. pek 1896 Gl bid 

il Do 264 42 do pekco 462 ) 47 

12 Do 266 24 do pels sou 2640 38 

18 =sN “268 6 do bro mix 570 81 

14 Ayr 270 23 hf-ch bro pek 1180 68 
15 Do 272 35 do pelkoe 1470 44 

16 Do 274 31 do pels sou 1302 34 

17 Do 276 % do copgzou 168 28 

18 Do DTT ee mals fans 336 32 

19 Do 2738 2 do pk dust 116 26 

20 G AW 279 30 ch 460U 2400 17 
21 Wila 241 16 do bro pek 1640 48 

22 Do 283 26 do pekoe 280 40 

23 Do 285 19 do pek sou 1520 31 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
No. No. hy, c. 
24 GL 287 10 do pek fan Vid 30 
95 Th 289) 8 ido congou vee) 33 
26 10 1 do red leaf a3 21 
27 GL 1L 1 do dust qs 13 
28 Faithlie 126.32 do bro mix 170 ZL 
29 Do 13 6 hf-ch dust 450 27 
30 RD 14> 12: ‘chi dust 1680 10 
31 Gonakelle 

Factory 15 9 do bro or pek 1035 66 
32 Do 17 33> do bro pek 1495 46 
33 Dickapitiya 19 25 do bro-pek 2500 51 
34 Do 21 14 co pekoe 1400 39 
35 Do 23 19 do pek sou 1900 35 
36 Do 25 4 do sou 369 29 
37 B M, inestate 

mark 26 2 do pek dust 292 19 


Messrs. A. H. Trompson & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 9th 
Sapt., the undermentioned lots of Tea (41,151 lb.), 
which sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib, #4, 
1 Debagama 1 6 ch bro pekj| 630 48 
2 Do 3 14 do pekoe 1400 35 bid 
3 Do By oh) elo) pek sou AT5 81 bid 
4 Debiowita 7 13 do bro pek 1365 48 bid 
5 Do 9 27 do pekoe 2700 35 bid 
6 Do 2 ado pek cou 1140 30 bid 
7 Do 13) eda bro tea 120 2 
8 Do 1 ldo dust 160 23 
9 AKAC, 
in estate 
mark 15 34 hi-ch bro pek 1700 33 bid 
10 Do 17 41 do pckoe 2050 49 
if Do 19 29 do pek sou 1450 38 
12 Do 21 19 do sou 950 42 
13 Do 23 1 _do fans 65 27 
14 Do 24 ado dust 84 25 
py 12 ©) 255 Onach pekae 570 40 
16 Do QT 5 do pek sou 500 31 
[v7 E-P 29 5 bf-ch bro pek 250 50 
18 Do Bu 15 in 
1 box pekoe 629 35 bid 
19 Do 83 7 hf-ch pek sou 546 23. 
20 Agraoya Bye ue oer bro pek 1100 47 bid 
21 Do Cie taecls) pekoe 8C0 34 bid 
22 Do 39 % do éo No. 2 700 31 bid 
23 Do 41 1 hf-ch red leaf 66 12 
24 Do 42 1 do dust &0 25 
25 GG 3 on bro pelt 500 29 bid 
26 Do 45 3 do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 350 26 ; 
27 Torrington 46 2t£ ch bro pek 2340 52 bid 
28 Do 48 21 do pekoe 2100 44 bid 
29 Do 50 14 do pek sou 1400 33 bid 
30 Do 52 45 hf-ch dust 400 20 
38L BUS in 
estate 
mark 53) Lich congou 110 25 
32 Knutsford 54 2hf-ch bro or pek 104 65 
33 0 55 3 do bro pek 156 59 
34 Do 56 15 do pekoe 798 36 bid 
33 Do DON Go! pek sou 102 26 
38 Do 59 1 do fans 75 23 
31 QGw 60 12 ch pekoe 1000 37 bid 
38 Nidanwala 62 5 do 
1 bf-ch bro pek 520 46 
39 Do 6£ 6 ch pexoe 570 34 
40 Do 66 38 do pek sou 240 29 bid 
41 Do 67 & do 
Lhf-ch red leaf 405 15 
42 GH K, in 
estate 
mark, af: © 
Ceylon 63 6 ch or pek 516 50. ie 
43 Do 70 8 do pekoe 676 £9 bid 
44 Do 72 5 do pek sou 424 26 bid 
45 Do 74 #5 do sou 451 22 
45 Ds 76 l1hf-ch dust 35 22 
47 A 78 1 do mixed 48 is 
48 Sbanncn 79 6G ch or pek 630 40 bid 
49 Do 81 13 do pekoe 1274 30 bid 
50 Do 83 5 do pek sou 5v0 25 bid 
51 Do 85 2 do bro tea 220 21 
61 OC, in estate 
mark 100 L ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 153 20 Lid 
62 Do 101 1 box pek sou 24 20) 
63 4 ch pek cou 360 26 
64 2 do red leaf 105 20 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs. SomervILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 9th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Toa (303264 lb.), which sold 


as under :— 


Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. lb. 


Lot Mark 
No. 
1 Wewel- 
madde 55 
2 Do 56 
3 Do 57 
4 AA 58 
3S Marymount 59 
6 Do 60 
7 Bentura 61 
8 Do 62 
9 Do 63 
10 Do 64 
11 Lyndhurst 65 
12 Do 66 
13 Do 67 
tt GA 68 
15 Roseneath 69 
16 Do 70 
17 Do val 
18 AWN 72 
19 Chertsey 73 
20 Do va’ 
21 Do 75 
22 GWA 76 
23 Morning- 
side 77 
24 Do 93 
25 Do 79 
26 Do 80 
27 Chertsey sl 
a8 Do 82. 
29 Do 83 
30 NB St 
31 MGS 85 
32 Do 85 
33° «2B 87 
81 B 83 
#5 B 89 
66 WV 90 
37 BH 91 
oo i 8 PC, 
in estate 
mare 92 
39 O ff 93 
40 L- 94 
41 EH 95 
42 PA 96 
43 B Q7 
46 TT, in estate 
mark 100 
47 Do 1 
48 Do 2 
49 Do 3 
50 Do 4 
byl (GS 5 
§2) G@ 6 
53 OG 7 
G 8 
55 Ef 9 
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Messrs. Yornres & 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 9th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (134,921 lb,), which sold 


as under:— 


hf-ch 
to) 


Waker put up forsale at the 


or pek dust 
red leaf 
dust 
pek sou 
unas 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
or pel 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek 01 
bro pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pekoe 
bro pek 
peko 
pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
sou 

bro tea 
bro pele 
pek sou 
bro mix 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
bro pele 


bro pek 
pek sou 

sou 

pek fans 
pek fans 
dust 


dust 
pek fans 
unas 
congou 
mixed 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
pekoe 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. 
No. No. 
1 Endella 92 2 ch cou 
2 Holluganga 9% 1 bf-ch bro pek 
3 Do EJs yo ed lataco le) pekoe 
4 Do 98 1 do pek sou 
5 Do 100 1 do dust 
6 JTG,MCA 
in estate 
mark 102 4 ch 
1 hf-ch bro tea 
7 LA 104 1 do pekoe 
8 Do 106 3 do pek sou 
9 Do 108-2 do red leaf 
10 Horagas- 
kelle 110 6 dc bro pek 
11 Do li2 6. do pekoe 
12 Do lt 14 do pek sou 
i8 Chalmers 116 17 do bro pek 
li Do 118 19 do pekoe 
15 Do 120 13 do pek sou 
Do 122. 1 ch dust 
Do 124 2 do bro mix 


74 
159 
528 


bid 
bid 


bid 


36 bid 
bid 


bid 


Weight 
lb. c. 
90 28 
37 46 
55 Bit] 
41 27 
50 14 
502 3 
80 35 
180 23 
109 2) 
352 49 
324 26 
Tsk 3l 
1190 64 
1140 51 
72086 
100 25 
120 20 


3 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ibi5. ne. 
18 West Hapu- 
tale 126 4 hf-ch pek sou 203 35 
19 Do 128 16 do peksou No.2 832 832 
20 Shrub’s Hill 120 7L. do bro pek 3550 5T 
21 Do 132 47 ch pekoe 3995 45 
22 Do 134 20 do pek sou 2000 32 bid 
23 Do 136%) :6 «do bro tea 600 23 
24 Do 138 6 hf-ch dust 390 28 
25 Chesterford 140 13 ch bro pek 1430 68 
26 Do 142 15 do pekoe 1500 45 
27 Do 144 15 do nek sou 1540 31 bid 
28 Wevagoda 146 6 do bro pek 660 40 bid 
29 Do 148 9 do pekoe 990 30 bid 
30 Do 150 13 do do No, 2 1300 27 bid 
31 Do 152 2 do dust 330 23 
32 Polmer- ¥e4 
ston 154 8 hi-ch bro pek 440 72 
3: Do 156 10 ch pekse 1000 55 
34 Do 158 4 do pek sou 409 40 
35 Harrington 160 7 do or pel 700 72 
36 Do 162 9: do pekoe 450 63 
37 Do 164 12 do peksou 950 41 
33. LPG 166 7 do red leat 7090 18 
39 CEG 168 12 do bro pek 1200 47 
40 Sembawattel70 50 hf-ch bropak 3750 41 bid 
41 Do 172 40 do pelkoe 2400 85 bid 
42 Do 174 20 do pek sou 13900 out 
43 IG 176 4 ch sou 350 23 
44 Hope 178 #45 do bro mix 630 out 
45 La'ukelle 180 3 do bro tea 300 20 
43 Yatacseria 182 11 do bro pek 1210 51 
47 Do Ik %-do or pek 455 56 bid 
43 Do 186 23 do pekoe 2390 33 
49 Do 188 22 do pek sou 1930 32 bid 
50 Wavendon 190 1 ch 
Lhf-ch dust 152 25 
51 Ancoombra 192 2 ch dust 30 25 
52 Thebcrton 194 27 do bro pek 2709 33 bil 
53 Do 196 3? do pek sou 3200 23 
54 Do 198 do pek dust 200 ZL 
55 Do 200 4 do congou 400 2t 
56 Do 202; le=do red leaf 100 15 
457 Polatagama 204 50 hf-ch bro pek 2500 58 
58 Do 206 99 do pekoe 4455 50 
59 Do 208 90 do pek sou 4500 36 bid 
60 Portmore 210 33 do bro pek 3:65 74 
61 Do 212 26 ch pekos 2340 54 
62 Do 2:4 2 do peks.u 172 42 
63 Do 216 2--do fans 165 28 
66 LH, in estate 
mark 222 22 <do bro pek sou 2302 18 
72 RB 234 13 ch pek sou 1300 withd’r. 
73 N 236 3 -de pek sou OF 25 
G4 Wasdale 238 14 do bro pek 1400 50 
75 Do 240 21 do pekoe 1680 41 
76 Do 212 19 do pelk sou 1520 33 
UE es 244 1 do bro tea 89 10 bid 
718 KM 246 4 hf-ch dust 320 24 
82 B 25t 4hf-ch dvst 300 19 
83 NE 2356 2 do dust 160 25 
8k BK 258 6 ch rei leaf 600 21 
& Ambla 
kande 260 3 do bro or pek 330 ovt 
86 Do 262 10 do pekoo 900 40 bid 
87 Do 264 2 do sou 180 out 
88 PG, in estate 
mark 266 18 ch bro pek 1550 47 bid 
89 Do 268 24 do pekve 1680 36 
90 D> 270 21 do pek 30u 1365 32 bid 
OL Do 272 10 do EO 650 25 
92 Do 274 2 do dust 240 26 
¢3)é4S 276 1 do or pek 8 47 
9: 8 278 2 do pexoe 140 35 
9S 280 lhf-ch pek sou 65 23 
96 S 282 1 do eou 65 23 
97 Castlereagh 281 26 do bro or pek 1300 71 bid 
98 Do 236 59 do pelcoe 2655 59 bid 
99 Dunkeld 238 13 ch bro pek 1300 70 
100 Do 290 16 hf-ch or p2k 720 #0 
nt Do 292 15° ch pekoe 1125 45 
102 L, in estat 
mark 294 1 hf-ch pekoe 34 35 
103 Do 226. 1 do pek sou 30 36 
lut D, in estate 
mark 298° = 9 ch bro pek 765 45 
108 Yahalakele306 25 do unas 1250 31 
109 Do 308 1 .do red leaf 50 19 
110 Hunugaila 310 10 ch bro pek 1050 48 
lll Do 312 23 do pekoe 2900 84. 
2 Do 3l4 1 do sou 104 20 
113 Do 316 1 do dust 131 24 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. Ex “Golconda” —Ben Lomond, 31b 108s; 20b 108s 63, 
No. No. Ib, cc. | 20b 104s, 487b 103s 6d; 79b 1018 6d. Peaberry, 81b 
217 Claremont S28 28 hf-ch bro pek Tae BS bid | 1213; 20b 100; 1b 89s. 
are DO} ez 0m Oey ypekoe , Ex “Orient” —Gampaha, 2¢ 1b 1003 61; le 110s. 
119 Do 328 2 do brotesa 56 out — Ex “Clan M Sa teLayel ha, 2c 101 
122 Marguerita 334 7 hi-ch bro pek 385 36 bid ee any Acart ur —Gampaba, ae §. 
123 Do 336 7 do  pekoe 31585 Ex “lectrician’”’—F irklees, 2c 100s; le 1t 98s; 1b 953; 
124 De ee ui ee per sou ee Be tee 6d; le 1t 88s, ce . 2 
5 lod 0) u3 F 5 6“ "2? — t 103 5 qe at 
125 a De Srey a! Gone 90 «O17 4% LR Re cate e, 1t 1023 64; 10 1003 64; 1» 99s; 
127 ver “ aoe ee Pte 
Vall 344. 2hf-ch_ bro pek 100-52 Ex “Gackwar”’—Lunugalla, 4c 1b 107s; 120 105s: 
18. Do’ 316 10 da pekoe 480 31 | 1b 100; 15 122s; 1b 118s; Ic 1h 103s Gd; 3b 106s, 
ee Do 345 «3 go red leaf ue 2 Ex “Scindia’”—Ouvash, 3c 1b 11064; 14c 103s; 1b 
Do 350 1 do dost é 45 1003; 1¢ 117s; ib 1073; 2016 94361; 5b 105s; 1b 893. 
131 Farm 352 9 ch bro pek B1NY  BD Ex ‘' Orizaba”—Kajawelle, 1b 1003; 15 88s. 
ee pe soe e ge Hee ta ae Tix “ Navigator’—Wiharazalla, 1¢ 115s; 5¢ 1b 110s 
131 Do 358 2 do sou 190 26 6d; 7¢ 1t1063 6d; 1c 102s; 1c 1t 1293; 2c 975; 1b 1045; 
135 Do 360 1 do dust 159 24 1b 1048 61; 1b 1053. 
136 Uvakelle 362 31 do  bropek 170572 Tix “Oroya”—Awherst, 1b 1123; 3¢ 16 109s; 5c¢ 1t 
137 Do 364 59 do  pekoe 2930 49 106361; 8c 1033 64; 1¢ 1223; 1c 1b 103s; 1t 91s; 2b 
138 Do 866 2 do congou 100 28 EAS Sn Reea ats 
139 Do 368 6 do dust 480 26 8, Pb.88s; Tb 793. ; 
140 AMB 370 8 dw bro tea 680 19 Ex “Glenshiel”—Gowerakellie, 6: 1b 104s; le 1t 160 


Messrs. A. H. Tuompson & Ca. putupfor sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, on the 16th Sept., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (31,658 1b.), which sold as 
under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Ib. C. 
1 Mchideen 1 3 hf-ch bro pek 165 45 
2 Do 2 6 do pekoe 264 89634 
3 Do 4 9 do pek sou 369 30 
4 Do 6 2 do congou 92 22 
5 Do 7 3 do bro pek fans 150 9-26 
6 Do 8 6 do red leaf 240 23 
7 Morland 9 5 ch or pek 525 40 bid 
3 Do ll 8 do pekoe 784 28 bid 
9 Do 13 3 do pek cou 300 25 
10 BB 14 6 do 
1 hf-ch pekce 629 31 bid 
ll H 15 5 ch pek sou 600 28 bid 
12 A 16 34 hf-ch tro pek 1700 = 46 _ bid 
13 K 18 5 do congou 250 29 
14 K 20 9 do dust 630 £5 bid 
17 Ossington 26 10 do bro pek 500 40 
18 Do 28 33 do pekoe 1900 §= 335 
Do 380 7 do pek sou 350 27 
Do 32 2 do dust 160 22 
aL Do 33 1 ch red leaf 90 19 
22 Ettapolla 34 13 hf-ch bro pek 715 51 
23 Do 36 21 do  pekoe 1155 =: 333 
24 Relugas 38 1 ch dust 152 18 
25 Do 39 1 hf-ch red leaf 42 15 
26 Nahalma 40 30 do bro pek 1650 48 bid 
27 Do 42 32 ch pekve 3200 38 
28 Do 44 5 do congou 500 29 
29 Do 45 1hf-ch dust 75 25 
30 M, in estate i 
mark 46 11 ch bro pek 1100 = 42 bid 
31 Do 48 8 do pekoe 200 31 bid 
32 Do 50 7 do pek sou 709 30 bid 
33 BCR 52 4 do sou 360 29 
34 Hakrogalla 53 9 do _ bio pek 900 44 bid 
35 Do 55 10 do pekoe 900 35 
36 Do 57 8 do pek cou 720 20 
37 Harrow 59 16 hf-ch bro pek 960 43 bid 
28 Do 61 9 do pekoo 495 35 bid 
39 Do 63 10 do pek sou 500 = 82 
40 Do 65 2 do bro mix Wo 645 
41 Nuhalma 66 24 do bro pek 1320 45 bid 
42 fe) 26 (ch prkoe 2600 36 bid 
43 Do 70 4 do congou 610 29 
44 Do 71 1 hf-ch dust 15 24 
45 K OC, in 
estate 
mark 12 6 ch pekce 570 33 bid 
46 Do 73 3 do pek sou 240 28 bid 
47 CG 74 5 do bro pek 500 30 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minoina Lane, August 2]+t, 1891. 

Maker and prices 0! OH YLON OOFFEE sold in 
Miucivg Lane up to 21st Aug :— 

Ex “‘Ravenona”’—Thotulagalla, le 1b 10858; 63 1b 105 
63; 10 101s 6d; 1c. 1228; le 978; 2b 103s 6d. Keena- 
kelle, le 1b 105s 6d; 5c 1068 6d; 7¢ 1b 1103 6d; 1¢ 1b 
1008 6d; lo 1185; 2c 1b 92s. 


—. 


6d; 4b 110s; 1b 105364; 1b 95-. 


6d; 1t 1163; 1c 1b 963; 1b 1033; 1b 101s. 

Ex Seindia”—Maha Uva, 5¢1t 107s; 7e1b 1053; 
10¢ 1b 102=; 10 1 1003; 2c 1b 1213; le 1t 933 6d. 

Ex “Oroya’”—(DO) lb 107s; 3c1b 107s 6d; 3c 1t 
107361; 2¢ 102s; 1c 1218; le 933. Oraig, 1b 1078 6d; 
4c 1b 1083; 3c 1b 1063; 1c 101s; lo1l7a; lc 933; 
2b le 1t 963 61; 1b 1053; 156 883. 

Ex “Navigator’’—Aluwick, 2c 115s; 14c1t 1b 108s 
6d; 55 104561; le 1b 1053 6d; 2t 127; 2¢ 1b 1008 
Brookside, 1b 3¢ 
lt 1063; 30 1t 1033; 1t 1178; 1: 978 6d; 2b 1033 
6d; 11b 903. 


Marks and prices of ORYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 28th August :-— 

Ex “Nubia’—Dunsinane, 1c 107s; ic 1b 1048 6d; 
1b 101s. 

Ex *'Poiyphemus”’—Lunngalla, 1t 1075; 5c 1063; 1b 
100s; 14 122s. 

Ex ‘“Mombassa”—Roehampton, 1b 1103; 3¢ 107s 64; 
10c 106+; le 1b 101363; 2c 1283. Ragalla, 1b 106s 6d; 
5c 105 6d; 5c 1053; 3¢ 1b 104s 6d; 1b 1193; 1b 106s 63; 
5c 1t 107s; 50 105 63; 3c 1b 1059; 16 119s, 

Ex “Nubia”—Ouvah, 40 2b 107s 64; 5c 103s 6d; 14¢ 
103s; 1b 100s; 16 1243; 1b 110-; le 124s; 3c 1t 96s; 
9b 91s. 


aps oo 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


From Our Commercial Correspondent. 
Mnicine Lanz, August 21st, 1891. 


Ex ‘“Tara”—Glenury, 28b 128s. 

Ex “Victcry”’—Glenury, 285 85s. 

Ex ‘“Scindia’’—-Mahaberia, 49» 123s 6d; 7b 1148; 24b. 
1233; 3b 92-; 95 603; 1b 52s. 

Hx ‘‘Victory”—Mahaberia, 18b 12°s 64; 14b 1233 6d; 
5b 58s 6d. 

Ex “Oopack”—Kondreale, 2b 1123; 1b 66s. 

Ex “Gilenthiel”—D.a Ela, 2b 805; Lb 48s. 


Minera Lane, August 28, 1891. 


Ex “Hssen”’—Rajawe'le, 4b 82s 6d; 1b 70s; 2b 69s. 

fix “Gaekwar’’— Victoria, 1b 91s; 2b GOs. 

Ex “Scindia”—Victoria, 32b 120s; 2b 473; 3b 60s; Ip 
918. Hlmshurst, 10b 120s; 1b 51s. 

Ex “EHlectrician”—Palii, 2b 91s. 

Ex “Pallas’”—Arduthie, 1b 62s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, August 21st, 1891. 
Ex “Essen”—Tonacumbe, 387 lb. 38 5d per lb. 146 lb 
2s 3d per lb. 
Ex ‘Traveller”—156 lb. 3s 4d per Ib. 
Ex “Thames”—Tiny, 29 bales at 1d per Ib, 


“CEYLON OBSERVER ”’ PRESS, COLOMBO, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, CQCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


———~ 


No. 24.] 


Cotomso, SEPTEMBER 28, 1891. 


COLOMBO 


SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. E. Jonn put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Oommercs Sale-room on the 16th Sept., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (89,279 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pigs. 
No. No. 
1G@KW 27 2 ch 
2 Do 28 2 do 
3 Do 29 1 do 
4 Great Val- 
ley 13 do 
5 Do 32 12 do 
6 Do 34 14 do 
7 Galkande- 
watte 36 16 do 
8 Do 338 15 do 
@) Do 40 4 do 
10 Temple- 
atowe 41 32 hf-ch 
il Do 43 18 ch 
12 Do 45 15 ch 
13 W, in estate 
mark 47 6 do 
14 Do 49 6 do 
15 Do 51 21 do 
16 Do 53 9 do 
i/ D> 55 4 do 
18 Do 56 1 do 
19 Tangapoo 
Totum -.57 4 do 
20 Do 59 9 do 
21 Do 61 16 do 
22 Do 63) 7...do, 
23 Do 65) aldo 
24 Brownlow 66 15 do 
25 Do 68 18 do 
26 Do 70 18 do 
27 0 72 1 hf-ch 
28 BT 73 36 ch 
29 AWG 75 61 do 
30 DC igo endo 
31 Do 78 3 do 
32 L xX 79 2& hf-ch 
33 GL 80 4 ch 
34 CRD 81 3 hf-ch 
35 OT 82 12 do 
36 E 83 8 do 
37 Laleham 84 14 ch 
38 Gonavy 86 37 do 
39 Do 88 11 do 
40 Do 90 10 do 
41 ‘Do 102 1 do 
42 W D, in 
estate 
mark 103 39 do 
48 GA 105 «4 hf-ch 
44 RD 106 14 ch 
45 LT 107. 4 hf-ch 
46 Dickoya 108 9 ch 
47 Do 110 6 do 
48 Do 112 89 do 
49 Do 114 8 do 
52 DKO 120 5 do 
53 bo 122 5 do 
54 Lawrence 123 25 hf-ch 
55 Agra Ouvah125 21 do 
56 - Do 127 21 do 
57 Do 129 20 do 
58 AO 131 10 do 
69 Beaumont 1338 14 ch 
60 Do 1386 14 do 
61 Do 137 9 do 
62 Do 139) «1 hf-ch 
63 Vogan 140 24 ch 
64 Do l4l 25 do 
65 Do 144 33 do 
66 Albion 146 29 do 
67 Do 148 22 do 
68 Do 150 28 do 
69 Do 152 +6 do 
70 Do 153 3 do 


Description Weight. 
lb. 


red leat 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pekos 
pek sou 


or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 

do No, 2 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 

bro mix 
sou 

red leaf 
pekoe 
bro pek 
congou 
red leaf 
mix tea 
congou 
bro pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


bro pek sou 
dust 


dust 
dust 
bro pek 
or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro mix 
sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


red leaf 


3715 
268 
1940 
268 
1080 
540 
3900 
800 
750 
412 
1500 
945 
945 
900 
450 
1407 
1260 
898 
105 
2160 
2500 
2640 
3045 
2090 
2660 
480 
270 


Cc. 


bid 


bid 
bid 


bid 


bid 
bid 
bid 
bid 


Lot Mark 


Box 


No. No. 
71 Maria 154 
72 Do 146 
73 Do 157 
74 Oruden’ Fac- 
tory 159 
73 Do 161 
76 Do 163 
V7 Do 164 


{ Price :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee, 
Pkgs. Description. Weight 

Ibs rc; 

18 ch bro pek 1980 60 bid 
14 do pekoe 1400 48 
14 do pek sou 1400 45 
12 do flowery or pek 1200 78 
13 do do pekoe 1300 54 
3 do do peksou 300 38 
9 hf-ch gou 450 37 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Cham. 
ber of Commerce Sale-room onthe, 16th Sept., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (53,373 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. y 
1 C A, in 
estate 
mark 10 8 hf-ch unas 4 400 
2 Do eo) do bro mix 495 
3 Ellakande 12 3 do bro pek 150 
4 Do 135) do pekoe 250 
5 Do 14 11 do pek sou 550 
6 Do 157s do unas 750 
7 Do 164037 "do bro mix 165 
8 Do ido red leaf 315 
9 Do 18 9 do do 405 
10 Do 19 3° do dust 240 
j11 Kuruwitte 20 10 do bro pek 540 
12 Do 21 4 do pekoe 200 
13 Do 22 26 do pek sou 1248 
14 Do 23 10 do sou 460 
15 Do 24 6 do bro tea 300 
16 Do 25 2 do congou 97 
7 Do 26 2 do dust 157 
18 Depedene 27 10 do bro pek 500 
19 Do 28 23 do pekoe 1150 
20 Do 29 22 do pek sou 1100 
21 Do 30 2 do pek dust 140 
9o HED 31 32 do bro sou 1600 
23 Do 32 9 do bro mix 450 
24 Lo 33 2 do dust 160 
25 St. Andrews34 20 do or pek 1320 
26 Do 85 43 box or pek 860 
27 Do 36 15 hf-ch bro pek 975 
28 Do 37 50 do pekoe 3200 
29 Blairavon 38 20 ch bro pek 2000 
30 Do 39 28 do pekoe 2660 
81 Do 40 28 do pek sou 2380 
32 Hatdowa 41 7 do bro pek 700 
33 Do 42 4 do pekoe 400 
34 Do 43 8 do pek sou 720 
35 Do 44 1 do red leaf 100 
36 Do 45 1 do bro mix 135 
37 Do 46 1 do unas 125 
38 Do 47 3 do bro tea 300 
39 Aadneven 48 5 do bro pek 500 
40 Do 49 4 do pekoe 360 
41 KMOK 50 1 do dust 80 
42 Killin 51 14 do bro pek 1400 
43 Do 52 10 do pekoe 950 
44 Do 53 10 do pek sou 900 
45 Do 54 -9 do bro tea 960 
46 Vincit 55 2 hf-ch dust 120 
47 Do 56 1 do fans 70 
48 WAH 57 14 ch pekoe 1400 
49 Kattuki- 
tula 58 1 hf-ch bro pek 55 
50 Do 59 2 do pekoe 100 
51 Do 60 4 do pek sou 200 
52 Lyndhurst 61 12 oh pekoe 1150 
53 Do 62 11 do pek sou 1100 
64 M 63 14 hf-ch bro pek 700 
55 ON 64 24 ch bro mix 2000 
566 N 65 3 do bro tea 324 
57 BL 66 12 do bro pek 1320 
568 TN 67 8 do 
1 hf-ch or pek 913 
59 MGS 68 9 oh pek sou 900 
60 BB 69 7 do dust 840 
61 B 70 4 hf-ch pek sou 180 
62 GWA 71 12 do dust 960 


c. 


bid 
bid 
bid 
bid 
bid 
bid 
bid 


bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS7. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 


No. No. lb. Cc. 
66 Chertsey 75 6 ch bro pek 600 27 
67 Do 76 9 do pekoe 720 23 
68 C 77 11 do bro mix 1084 20 
69 NB 78 13 do bro mix 1300 22 
70 Do 79 5 do unas 500 81 bid 
71 Monara- 

galla 80 3 do bro pek 300 47 
72 Do 81 2 do pekoe 170 38 
73 Do 82 5 do pek sou 425 32 
74 Do 83 3 do sou 255 28 
75 Kuruwitte 84 4 hf-oh unas 200 31 


Messrs. ForBES & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 16th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea ( 137,509 lb.), which 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 


No. No. Ib. c. 
1 Telisagalla 872 1hf-ch bro mix 60 20 
2 Do 374 2 ch dust 200 24 
3 Ismalle 376 1 do bro tea 90 18 
4 Do 378 5 do dust 630 21 
5 Bon Accord 380 4 hf-ch dust 300 23 
é Do 382 1 do copgou 50 20 
7 Citrus 364 6 do bro pek 340 52 
8 Do 386 21 do pekoe 1130 37 
9 Do 888 7 do pek sou 843 32 

10 Do 390 9 do bro mix 486 28 

il Do 392 2 do fans 150 25 

12 Balageda 394 3 do pekoe 165 33 

13 ©, in estate 

mark 396 9 ch bro pek 900 48 

14 Do 398 9 do pekoe 810 36 

15 Bo 400 16 do pek sou 1440 31 

16 Do 402 6 do bro mix 609 21 

17 Harangalla 404 10 hf-ch bro pek 650 48 

18 Do 406 16 do pekoe 960 37 

ly Do 408 9 do pek sou 540 31 

20 Strathellie 410 18 ch pek sou 1620 31 

31 Langdale 412 13 ch bro pek 1365 50 bid 

22 Do 414 12 do pekoe 1200 3 
23 Do 416 16 do pek sou 1520 82 

24 Avoca 418 6 do bro pek 6-0 52 

25 Do 420 6 do pekoe 600 39 

26 Do 422 8 do pek sou 760 31 

27 Do 424 1 do bro tea 80 22 

98 WT 426 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 44 
29 Do 428 19 do  pekoe 950 34 

30 Tulloes 430 6 ch bro pek 660 85 
31 Do 432 9 do pekos 810 30 

32 Do 434 4 do pek sou 380 25 

33 Do 435 1 do Gust 80 18 

34 St. Cathe- 

rine 488 5 do bro pek 450 41 

35 bo 440 6 do pe ve 510 35 

36 Do 242 6 do » K sou 480 30 

37 Do 444 2hf-ch peb funs 130 25 

38 Lo 446 1 ch red leaf 75 18 

39 RG S, in ; 

estate 
mark 448 31 hf-ch bro or pek 1740 41 

40 BAM 450 10 do dust 854 21 
41 RLG 452 8 du fans 616 16 
42 Pallagalla 454 12 ch bro pek 1206 44 

42 Do 456 15 do pekce 1200 out 

44 Do 458 29 do pek vou 2600 28 

45 Mousa- 

kelle 460 12 do bro pek 1380 64 

46 Do 462 17 do pekoe 1700 84 

47 Kirrimettia, 

LM 464 18 hf-ch bro pek 895 53 

48 Do 466 13 ch 

_ 1 bf-ch pekoe 1388 34 

49 Do 468 1 ch pek sou 105 26 
50 Do 470 1 do pek fan 155 25 

51 Do 472 1 hf-ch red leaf 52 19 

52 C SK Ceylon, 

ip estate 
posrk 474 2 ch dust 300 26 
Do 476 1 do congou 100 27 

54 IW E 478 1 hf-ch pek sou 65 21 

55 Calefornia 480 2 ch pek sou 140 30 
56 Do 482 1 hf-ch do No, 2 50 30 


57 Do 484 2 ch sou 140 29 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
58 Kospelana 486 
59 Do 488 
60 Do 490 
61 Do 492 
62 Kelaneiya 494 
63 Do 496 
64 Do 498, 
65 Do 500 
66 Rambodde 502 
67 Do 504 
68 Do 506 
69 Do 508 
70 Do 510 
71 B&D 512 
72 Do 514 
73 Angroo- 

wella 516 
74 Atherfield 518 
15 Do 520 
716 Do 522 
77 2B 524 
78 B 526 
79 Lankapura, 

M 528 
80 Do 530 
81 Do 532 
82 Do 534 
83 Do 536 
84 Lankapura, 

WwW 533 
85 Do 540 
86 Do 542 
87 Mukeloya 544 
88 Do 546 
89 Do 548 
90 St. Martin’s 550 
91 Do 552 
22 Do 554 
98 Ingeriya 566 
99 Do 568 
100 St. Helier’s 570 
101 Do 572 
102 Do 574 
103 Ancoom- 

bra 584 
104 Do 586 
106 CLD 590 
107 NBG 592 
105 Do 594 
109 Do 596 
110 Do 598 
117 N, ino estate 

mourk 612 
118 Monrovia 614 
119 Do 616 
120 Bo 618 
121 Do 620 
122 Meddetenne 622 
123 Do 624 
124 Bo 626 
125 Chesterford 628 
131 D D in estate 

mark 640 
132 Theberton 642 
133 Do 644 
134 Do 846 
135 Do 648 
136 Do 650 
137 Do 652 
138 Glenorchy 654 
139 Do 656 
140 Do 658 
141 Do 660 
142 GO 662 
143 Do 664 
144 Do 666 
145 Ulkuwella 668 
146 Do 670 
147 Do 672 
148 Do 674 
149 Do 676 
150 Bandara- 

polla 678 
151 Do 680 
152 Do 682 
153 Thornfield 684 
154 Do 686 
155 Do 688 
156 Do 600 
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2 hf-ch 


Description. 


red leat 


dust 

sou 

bro mix 

dust 

bro tea 
do 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 


pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
soa 


fans 
bro tea 
green tea 


dust 
bro pek 
pekvue 


pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 


pekoe 
dust 
pek sou 


bro pek 
broor pek 
bro pek 
pesoe 
pek sou 
pek dust 
congou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 

bro pek 
pek sou 
unas 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
econgou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


Weight 
Ib. Co 
50 43 
90 33 
550 30 
60 25 
1615 68 
1800 51 
115 22 
205 31 
770 63 
700 52 
700 35 bid 
100 28 
15 21 
240 23 
233 Ag 
156 25 
450 27 
100 26 
240 22 
2500 20 
3000 24 
4180 61 
6380 46 
1700 32 
225 35 bid 
240 24 
1200 59 
3040 41 bid 
2070 37 bid 
1140 56 
1380 40 
660 30 
80 29 
76 24 
45 18 
305 30 
290 24 
900 55 
1080 38 
540 32 
4524 50 bid 
1850 45 
360 28 
104 out 
470 23 
95 19 
3800 out 
225 29 
715 45 
1500 34 
625 27 
160 25 
1418 45 
864 34 
725 22 
1540 30 
1200 40 bid 
300 26 
1200 30 
800 ol 
500 27 
200 21 
200 21 
1100s 64 
1650 48 
100 34 
525 25 
110 50 
200 33 
55 31 
2100 49 bid 
800 38 bid 
1520 32 
800 27 
300 25 
950 53 bid 
2000 44 
1215 34 
1080 68 bid 
2000 
800 32 bid 
160 25 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
157 Thornfield, 


ME 692 
158 Do 694 


159 Wewesse 696 
160 Do 698 
161 Do 700 
162 Talgas- 

wela 702 
163 Do 704 
164 Do 706 
165 BER 708 
166 Do 710 
167 PG 712 
168 Do 714 
169 E 716 
170 M 718 
171 A 720 
172 D 722 
173 Midlothian 724 
174 Do 726 
175 Do 728 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 


2 hf-ch 


bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pek sou 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro tea 
dust 


congou 


lb. 


39 bid 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale atthe 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 23rd Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (39,569 lb.), which sold 


ag under :— 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
4 Bogahagoda- 
watte 4 
5 Do 5 
6 Do 6 
7 Do 8 
8 Do 10 
9 Hopton ll 
10 Do 13 
1l Do 15 
12 Do 17 
13 K.’Della 18 
14 Do 20 
15 Do 22 
16 Nugagalla 24 
17 Do 26 
18 Nahalma 28 
19 Do 30 
20 Do 32 
21 Do 33 
22) Da 34 


23 Woodend 35 


25 Do 38 
26 Do 40 
a7 Do 42 
28 PB 43 
29 Pambagama 44 
30 Do 46 
31 D 48 
32 XXX 50 
33 Do 51 
34 AGC 52 
35 Harrow 53 
36 Do 55 
37 Mohedin 57 
38 Do 58 
39 Do 59 
40 Do 60 
41 Do 61 
42 Do 62 
43 Do 63 
44 Shannon 64 
45 GH K, 

Ceylon, in 

estate 

mark 66 
46 Do 68 


47 Kennington 69 
Do 7 


49 Do 713 
50 Do 75 
51 Elston 7 

52 Do 78 


Pkes, 


_ 
RAINE ROOD 
Qa 
°o 


11 do 


5 do 
52 hf-ch 
7. ch 
26 do 

4 do 
11 hfch 


1 


Cee eer OrORa 
a 
° 
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Description, 


pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
dust 


* dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
pek dust 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek fans 
congou 
red leaf 
pek dust 
pekoe 


pekoe 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
dust 
ecngou 
sou 


Weight 
Ib. Ce 
160 44 
210 32 
560 24 
910 20 
80 25 
770 46 bid 
770 40 
770 32 
90 24 
600 44 bid 
950 35 
750 29 bid 
550 56 bid 
1450 48 
1485 52 
3200 35 bid 
190 26 bid 
500 26 
75 24 
130 23 
495 40 
550 32 
400 24 bid 
80 23 
750 20 
3120 32 bid 
6745 33 
2470 25 
400 12 bid 
770 20 bid 
350 23 
960 39 bid 
495 32 bid 
50 47 
132 32 
160 27 
50 23 
40 16 
40 16 
62 23 
1275 ~withd’n 
676 95 bid 
213 17 
620 47 
1208 29 bid 
860 35 bid 
17 17 bid 
1050 20 bid 
400 20 bid 
400 0 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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Messrs. Forgus & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 23rd Septi, 
the undermentioned lots of Tes (181,994 lb,), which sold 


as under :— 
Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1H &u 730 
2N 732 
3ON 73k 
4 Maha Uva 736 
5 Do 738 
6 Do 740 
7 Do 742 
18 MD 764 
19 We’oya 766 
20 Do 768 
21 Do 770 
22 Do 712 
23 Do 774 
24. N 776 
25 KG 778 
26 Do 780 
27 Do 782 
28 Ouvah Kellie, 
Vv 784 
29 Do 786 
30 Langdale, 
R 788 
81 Do 790 
32 Do 792 
383 Galkadua 794 
34 Do 736 
35 Do 798 
36 FredsRuhe 8:00 
37 Do 2 
38 Do 4 
39 Do 6 
40 WA 8 
41 Do 10 
42 Do 12 
43 Do 14 
44 Do 16 
45 Do 18 
46 Do 20 
47 Clarendon 22 
48 Do 24 
49 R 26 
50 Palmerston 28 
51 Do 30 
52 Do 32 
53 Bismark 34 
54 Do 36 
55 Do 38 
60 Tulloes 48 
61 Do; 50 
62 Do 52 
63 Do 54 
64 Ragalla 56 
65 Bo 58 
66 Do 60 
67 Do 62 
68 Do 64 
69 St. Hellier’s 66 
70 Do 68 
71 Do 70 
72 Do 72 
3 Forest Hill 74 
74 Do 16 
75 Do 78 
76 Do 80 
17 Do 82 
78 Do 84 
79 Do £6 
80 EDKE, 
in estate 
Mark 88 
81 Deniyaya 90 
82 Do 92 
83 Do 94 
84 Do 96 
85 Do 98 
86 LGE 100 
87 Cc 102 
88 Do 104 
89 Do 106 
90 Do 108 


Pkge. 


It do: 


1 do 
2 hf-ch 


bro tea 
sou 


fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
pekoe 
or,pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
do No. 2 

pek sou 
fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
congou 


bro pek 
pelroe 


bro pek 
pekoe 
peksou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro tea 
congou 
red leaf 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
peksou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pK sou 
dust 
sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fan 

bro mix 
dust 


red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 

red leaf 


Description. Weight 


Ib. 


bid 


Lid 
bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 
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Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
lb. c 
No. _ No. i ne eB (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
FP eo 6 5 a eine 500 a Mincine Lane, September 4th, 1891, 
< bro mix ; 1 
od Do 116 a aaa an a bid Marks and prices cof OEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
95 Middleton 118 39 do  bropek ee 50 Mincing Lane up to 4th September :— 
ms 12 ty a Lae 1440 29 Ex “Pak Ling’—Ampitiyazande, 1b 107s; 2c 1048 6d; 
83 Do st BS ht-ch pok dust 210-3 | 64 25, 30 1b 1018 64; 10 953 61; Lo 1b 10s; 14 940% 
99 A 126 3 ch sou ago. -22-~=C'| 3b 101s 6d. 
100 Eadella iy eo dust 170 »=—-:23 Ex ‘Orizabe’'—Thotulsgalla, 2c 106s; 19¢ 102s 6d; 
10 EO Sm sed sos: 90 16 | 3¢ 193a 6d; lc 1t 94s; 4b 103s 6d; 1b 109s. Craig, 2c 1¢ 
RRR ee) CO aa 108s; 40 1t 105s 64; 3c 1t 103s; 1c 118s; 1c 96s 6d. 
103 Nuwa, 13f 6 do bro pek sora Ex “Nubia”—St. Leonards, 1106s; 2¢ 104s; 9¢ 102s 
136. 11 “do” pekoe 2 6d; 1t 1133, 
105 Do a8 ies ou pel sow Tea 33 Ex ‘Pak Ling”—Rappahannock, 1b 112s; 2¢ 1003 6d; 
108 98 Bia Be Op Le Cor anes 180 23 9c 1043 6d; le 1t 100s; 1c 117s; le 1b 94s; 2b 104s. 
ay me rae ae pe leaf 800 =. 25 Mousegalla, 5¢ 1t 107s 6d; 8c 1b 1053 64; 4¢ 1b 1028; 1c 
jo). De 146 2 do dust Bey ae 1t 115a 6d; 10 169236}; 3b 10236d. 
io G 148 4 do dust 308 at pia | Ex ‘Nubia”—Niabedda, 2¢ 1b 103s; 1e 1228; 3¢ 1b 
111 Yataderia 150 11 do  bropek Caan Ba 107s; 2b 104s. 
Tia" Ye Dol iet 1b2) ibe Ghis., oF pel 2100 3d Ex “Oroya”—PDM, 1b 1o 1t 102s;1¢ 702s; 1b 978; le 
18 EO aa oat Soncod 2250 30 bid | 110s; 1b 88s; 1b 803 1b 793. 
a Do 168 2 ao bro tea 290 By Ex “Oapella’”—Sarnia, 1t 1003; 16 1195; 1c aoe re 
116 ce 160 6 do sou 50 45 | O78; Bb 100s; 1t 109s; 6e 107s 61; 3c 103s, 1t 120s, le 
Ty yAlnoor loa ERE ch bro pee Too 135 978 6d; 2b 1033. Verelapatana, le 1b 1043 63; 2c 102s 
118» Do le eeey oust benee 850 30 Gd; 1b 995; 1b 114s: 1t 95s. 
119 Do HoT a ete 100 20 Ex “Pak Ling”—Brookside, 20 1b 105s 6d; 4c 1b 104s; 
St ae a Gee 80 23 | 46 116s; le 96s;1b 102s, : 
La Warwick 172 3 ch dust Ca Ex “Tara”—Meddecombra, 1b 1102; 4c 109s; 3¢ 1b 
123 (qDojgdey Vey engdongbroipek 160s ss 105s 6d; 1t 101s; 2c 123s; 1b 93s; 1b 103s. ; 
MRE Se AUR ce Ne ata "8326 Ex “Orizaba””—Delmar, 1b 105:; 4c 1b 104s; 9c 101s 
1OD sng DSR emt ere Dek oor 46 26 6a;1¢ 1b 1lls, Sherwood, 2c 106s; 8c 103s 6d; le 99s; 
ae a eh uc cm rina : le 119s. Hepntale, 8c 107+ Gd; 5¢ 1033 63; 5c 1b 104s; 
wT Kwatte 182 50 do bropek 3750 3) iq | le 1b 993; 20 118s. Mahadowa, 5c 1t 108s 6d; Se 1033 
128 Do 184 40 do _pekoe aD out | 69; 49 1045; 1c 1003; 1c 1b 120s. 
129), REDO Pig Leo mZUp a Om Eek son oa) oe Ex Pak Ling”—Ravalia, 1b 104s; 3¢ 103s; 11b 102s. 
180) Wdabaees Fes nes acaad ust 750 94 bid | Palli, 1b 968; 1c 1b 953; 2b 1c 94a; 1b 200s. Hiral- 
a1 ASS Oe cen ecrne (bro pek 1200 59 bid | ouysh, 1c 1b 111s 6d; 62.106s 6d; le 1t 103s 6d; Ie 1303 
Tee pastes mae 21 hé-ch or pek 945 50 bid | Gonamotava, 2c 105s; 10c 1043; 2c 106s: 1c 1t 128s 
134 Do 196 15 ch  pekoe De teats 6d. Onvah, 3c 1b 103s 63; 10c 1003; 1c 106s. 
135 Glasgow 198 4 do bro mix Tome Ex “Capella” —Tillicoultry, 1b 1033; 1b 975; 16 110s. 
be te zu coe tre ieat 700 23 Ex “Nubia”—Duasinanoe, 1b 105s. 
Bi es CON eer tae 224 out Ex “Pak Ling”—Galella, 1b lc 102s 6d; 1c 90s; le 
138 KAE 204 4 hfi-ch bropel a at bid big ng : ella, 
139 Do 206 5 do  pekoe Paani 105s; ic 1008; 9 8. SM gees an age. ae 
140 Thornley 208 22 ch bro pek 2420 ee Ex ‘‘Poiyphemus’—RWA, 1b 2c 8; a; 
141 Do 210 16 do  pekoe 1600 a a 91s 6d. 
142 Do 212 11 do pek sou ze at i 
143 Do 214 2hf-ch dust 
il 
we SRondy 2168 momeeanss st TB CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
1 -C. pe Pe 
145 Polatagama2i8 61 fo pre) Pei oe as bid <== 
Te De 232 a1 "6 mete sou 4560 31 bid From Our Commercial Correspondent. 
Hes MG eles aee a on Baap noe Mnicine Lane, September 4th, 1891, 
149 Do 226 1 (0) 1576 Be 
228 9 saa gene x Ex ‘“‘Mombassa’’—-Amba, 2b 87s 6d. 
Se ee 1box bro mix 922 a7 _ Ex “Nubia”—Hylton, 72b 120s; 4b 68s, 1b 60s; 
ram «a | 1b 47s. 
ra "olla. 230| 23shEeh) brospek 1150 fa eab0RbIG Ex “Mombassa”’—Ross, 38b 111s; 4b 843; 11b 72s; 
THURS Set Eae coe ee 1573 33~——«| 2h 60s 
[} ° a 
aed vende 238 rv a 52 pek 1400. 55 Ex “Kaisow”—Yattewatte, 1b 70s, 
155 Do 238 20 do pekoe 2g as 
ee Pe aan al ie ch anes 1050 44 bid 7 ee GATE 
= 4 | 
158 ait 244 12 do ; CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 
1 box pekoe 620 36 
5 246 8 hf-ch 
Si if : eee person “a He (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
=| BOUe 
161 Do 250 2 do red leaf GS)i a9 Mrncine Lane, September 4th, 1891. 
© “ d 
kd a Ky 1 bo aust Ge aniee Ex “Pak Ling’—Vicarton, 2c 2s10d; 2c¢ 1s 10d; 1c 
168 re 6d. 
iw tenne Peedi es eH 16D Fa Pia ae “Aberdeen”—Vicarton, lc 2s, 
185 Do 208 re Go Bek son 1140 ot He Ex “Pak Ling”—Poengalla, 3c 28 2d; 1c 1s 8d; 
; do bro pek 4524 50 bid | 16 Qs, s ; 
167 Avioawells 269 3 do dust AbOhs wag Ex “Titan”—Galaha, 2c 28 2d;1¢c2s 2d. Kitoolmoola, 
171 LW 270 3 do  congou 300 24 le 2s 2d. 
172 Do 212 6 hf-ch dusb 420 23 


‘ CEYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, CGCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 25.] 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 


CotomBo, OcroBer 12, 1891. 


! Lot Mark 


of Commerce Sale-room on the 23rd Sept., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea 
as under:— 
Lot Mark Box 


No. No. 
3{ ie! 40") 165 1 hf-ch 
2 DE 166 2 ch 
3 Do 167 8 hf-ch 
4 B,in estate 
mark, 168 1 ch 
5 Do 169 3 do 
6 Bittacy 170 26 hf-ch 
7 Do 172 34 do 
8 Labugama 174 11 do 
9 Do 176 19 do 
10 Do 178 9 do 
11 Do » 180 38 -do 
12 Do 181 4 do 
13 Do 182 1 do 
14 Do 183 2 do 
15 Logan 184 16 ch 
16 Do 186 13 do 
17 Do 188 57 hf-ch 
18 Do 190 10 do 
19 Do 192 12 do 
20 Do 193 8 do 
21 Dunbar 194 19 ch 
22 Do 196 18 do 
23 Tientsin 198 12 hf-ch 
24 Do 200 17 ch 
25 Do 202 13 do 
26 Do 204 2 hf-ch 
Q7 Do 205 1 do 
28 Maddege- 
dera 212 24 ch 
29 Do 214 22 do 
30 Do 216 4 do 
31 Do 217 1 do 
32 Ouvab Kelliell6 10 do 
33 Do 118 9 do 
34 Panapitiya 222 3 hf-ch 
35 Do 223 16 do 
36 R 225 14 ch 
37 BO 226 14 do 
38 Do 228 6 do 
39 Madool- 
tepne 206 13 do 
40 Do 208 15 do 
41 Do 210 14 do 
42 WD, in 
estate 
mark 229 38 do 
43 Brownlow 231 15 do 
44 Albion 233 29 do 
45 Do 235 17 do 
46 Do 237 15 do 
47 Do 239 12 do 
48 Do 241 4 do 


(47,555 Ib.), 


dust 
bro mix 
fans 


dust 
congou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
pek fan 
red leat 
pek dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
dust 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
peksou 
Taunus 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
unas 
dust 
bro pek sou 
pek dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek sou 
bro pek 

bro pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
dust 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 23rd Sept., 
of Tea (48,242 lb.), which 


the undermentioned lots 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
) Ley Pia =e 85 1 ch 
2qatL. 86 3 do 
3 Do 87 2 do 
4 Do 88 1 doe 
5 Ceylon, TN 
89 6 hf-ch 

6 Do 90 2 ch 
7 Do 91 4 hf-ch 
8 Do 92 2 do 


Description. 


bro mix 
congou 
fans 
bro tea 


pek sou 

unas 
dust 

red leaf 


which 


Weight 


Ib. 

75 
240 
240 
100 


300 
160 
384 
100 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 


Description. 


bro pek 
pekoo 

pek sou 
bro mix 


bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pelkoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro ter 
bro mix 
dust 
bro mix 
dust 
congou 
dust 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek dust 
bro sou 
bro mix 
dust 
bro mix 
bro pek 
peloe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
do No2 
fans 
uvpas 
pekoe 
pekoe 
do No, 2 
bro pek 
pekoe 
vek sou 
dust 
pekce 
bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoo 
pek sou 
bro tea 
bro mix 


{ Price 123 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 


Ib. 


220 
285 
200 
200 


rupee. 


Weight 


c. 


bid 
bid 


bid 
bid 


45 bid 
bid 


bid 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oc. putupfor sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, on the 30th Sept., the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (38,526 1b.), which sold as 


Box Pkgs. 
No. No, 
9 EATS, 
in estate 
mark 93 2 ch 
10 Do 94 3 do 
sold | 11 Do 95 2 do 
15 GW 99 2 do 
16 Kitcol 
Patna 100- <3 do 
ie 17 Do 1 4 do 
18 Blairavon 2. 23° "do 
24 19 0 3: 35. do 
26 20 Do 4 20 do 
39 al Do 5 2aido, 
: 22 Do 6 2 do 
22 PA an On ign altar 
ZT Ny oda eEDO 8 2 hf-ch 
48 bid | 25 RX 9 3 ch 
26 26 Do 10 2 do 
59 27 ING Ie ldo 
33 28 Do 12 2 do 
a 29 South Wana- 
24 rajah 13 33 hf-ch 
26 30 Do 14 10 ch 
as 31 Do 15 27 -do 
24 32 Depedene 16 6 hf-ch 
50 33 Do 17. 8 do 
40 34 Do 18 12 do 
35 35 Do 19 2 de 
a7 26 HD 20 20 do 
a 37 Do 21 14 do 
a 88) Do 22 2 do 
rts 39 K P 23. 1 do 
; 40 Blairavon 24 20 ch 
65 41 Do 25 28 do 
aC 42 | Do 26 28 do 
29 43 Abbotsford 27 9 do 
oe 44 Charlie Hill28 3 hf-ch 
45 Do 29 «+5 cn 
3 46 Do 30 5 do 
- a 87 Do 31 5 do 
37 49 Do 32 1 hf-ch 
29 50 Do 33 1. do 
70 44 M 34 7 do 
5B 5l W 35 9 ch 
18 52 W 36 13 do 
28 53 Allakolla 37 16 hf-ch 
16 54 Do 38 20 ch 
3 55 Do 39 12 do 
a2 56 Do 40 1 do 
G 57 N- 41 6 peck 
4 58 Hopewell 42 35 do 
48 bid | 3g NG 43 48 do 
ai pia | £9 Do 44 1 do 
4 61 Ingeria 45 9 do 
62 Do 46 13 do 
19 63 Do 47 8 do 
56 bia. | 64 Do 48 2 do 
56 bia | 02. Do 49 1 do 
60 — 
49 
34 bid 
29 
under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
TASS. Chen 
estate 
mark 1 4 bf-ch 
2 Do Quarsuido 
CG. 3 Do 3 5 do 
18 4 DEO 4 12 do 
21 5 Debiowita 6 25 ch 
25 6 Do 8 50 do 
22 7 Do 10 18 do 
8 Do 12 1 do 
30 bid | 9 Do 13. 1 do 
29 bid | 10 Gampola- 
25 watte 14 5 do 
15 ll Do 16 12 do 


Description. 


peksou 
fans 
red leaf 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 


Weight 


Ib. 


200 
150 
250 
550 
2625 
5000 
1710 
120 
160 


500 
1080 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS7. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. 
12 9S, in estate 
mark 18 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 45 bid 
13 Penrhos 20 20 do bro pek 1200 62 
i4 Do 22 25 do pekoe 1375 49 
15 Do 24 48 do pek sou 2400 84 bid 
16 Do 26 4 do fans 240 28 
17 Pamba- 
gama 27 64 do bro pek 3520 8 
18 Do 29 74 ch pekoe 7030 26 bid 
19 Do 31 25 do pek sou 2250 25 
20 Do 83 38 hf-ch dust 270 22 
21 Nahalma 84 17 do bro pek 935 46 bid 
22 Do 36 19 ch pekoe 1900 35 
23 Do 38 4 do sou 5 400 25 
24 Do 39 Lhf-ch dust 75 22 
25 Shannon 40 5 ch pek sou 500 922 
26 AGC 42 3 hf-ch dust 210 22 
27 Do 43 4 ch bro mix 400 12 
28 Do 44 lLhf-ch dust 770 19 
29 M 45 2 do bro mix 123 38 
30 M 46 2 ch pekce 164 25 bid 
31 M 47 10 do sou 930 25 bid 
32 M 49 3 do fans 326 24 
33 M 50 2 do pek dust 280 17 
34 Dikmuka- 
lana 51 2 hi-ch dust 100 19 
35 Comilah 8 do pek sou 400 22 bid 


-Mr. HE. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 
of Oommerce Sale-room on the 30th Sept., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (73,9021lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. Cc: 
PET AYs 242 2 ch bro mix 220 20 
2 Do 243 #2 do dust 260 24 
3 Tamara- 
valley 244 8 hf-ch dust 560 22 
4 Do 245 1 do pek dust 50 23 
5 Do 246 10 do congou 500 17 
6 Do 247 50 do pek sou 2500 24 bid 
in estate 
q ee 249 12 ch  bropek 1260 48 
8 Do 951 19 do pekoe 1900 35 bid 
9 Do 253) “6 do pek sou 570 30 
10 Gonavy 255 37 do bro pek 3700 50 bid 
reat Val- : 
u gree 257 18 do bro pek 1980 52 bid 
12 Do 259 16 do pekoe 1600 47 
13 Do 261 18 do pek sou 1710 34 
14 Deeside 263 40 hf-ch propek 2400 62 
15 Do 265 36 ch pekoe 3600 43 
16 Coslande 267 2 do bro pek 2000 47 
17 Do 268 5 do pekoe 500 36 did 
19 Do 269 1 do pek sou 100 Sue 
19 Hila 270 16 do bro pek 1600 36 bid 
20 Do 272 27 do pekoe 2160 33 bid 
21 Do 274 15 do pek sou 1200 30 
22 Do 276 5 do bro mix 400 23 
23 Do 277 +1 do pek dust 125 23 
24 Troup 278 32 hf-ch bro pek 1760 68 
25 Do 280 26 do pekoe 2340 41 bid 
26 Do 282 1 do copgou 90 28 : 
27 Gouravilla 283 12 hf-ch bro or pek 600 43 bid 
28 Do 285 52 do or pek 2600 61 
29 Do 287 4 ch bro pek 400 32 
30 Do 289 37 do pekoe 3700 41 
31 Do 10 35 do pek sou 3500 32 
32 Ford 12 14 do pek sou 980 30 
3 Do 14 1 do congeu 90 22 
ee pie 15 265 bf-ch or pek 1352 58 
35 Do V7 ly ch pekoe 1360 39 
3 Do 19 21 do pel sou : 1896 e 
sya Ouyah 21 19 box ro or pe ‘ 
38 gia 23 22 hf-ch bropek 990 15 
39 Do 25 23 do pekoe 103, 58 
40 Do 27 19 do pek sou 855 46 
41 Do 29 12 hf-ch do No,2 585 39 
42 W D, in 
pce BY 21eich bropek sou 2005 18 bid 
43 Dickoya 33 39 do pekoe 3900 42 bid 
44 Eile 35 19 do pek sou 1520 28 bid 
45 Watton 37 18 hf-ch bro or pek 918 46 bid 
46 Do 39 22 do or pek 1109 Al 
47 Do 41 32 do  pekoe 1600 35 
48 Do 43 14 do pek sou 588 31 
49 Do 45 1 do duet 48 18 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
lb. 


No. No. cs 
50 Maddege- 
dera 46 24 ch bro pek 2376 42 
51 Do 48 22 do pekoe 1760 38 
52 Albion 50 16 ch bro pek 1680 58 
53 Do 52 17 do pekoe 1615 47 
54 Do 54 12 do pek sou 1140 33 bid 
55 Do 56 3 do dust 240 32 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 30th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots. of Tea (50,921 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 Naseby 50 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 75 
2 Do 51 25 do pekoe 1250 52 
3 Do D2) Le ich bro tea 64 22 
4 Kudaganga 53 4 do bro pek 472 55 
35 Do 54 2 do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 245 38 
6 Do 55 7 ch pek sow 721 34 
7 Do 56 1 do congou 102 28 
8 Do 57 i do bro tea 128 27 
9 Do 58 1 do bro mix 118 22 
10 §t. Andrews59 20 hf-ch or pek 1320 65 bid 
il Do 60 43 box do 860 66 
12 Do 61 15 hf-ch bro pek 975 44 bid 
13 Do 62 50 do pekoe 3200 40 bid 
14 Ceylon, 
NG 63 5 do pek sou 300 8630 
15 Do 64 2 ch unas 160 33 
16 Roseneath 65 28 hf-ch bro pek 1820 48 
17 Do 66 17 ch pekoe 1785 36 
18 Do 67 18 do pek sou 1890 31 
19 BN 68 28 do pek sou * 2380 30 
20 Narangoda 69 2 do or pek 220 48 
21 Do 70) Fesda pekoe 770 39 
22 Do 71 14 do pek sou 1400 32 
23 Do 72 2 hf-ch dust 140 26 
24 D 73 14 do bro mix 700 18 
27 Ingeria 76 13 do pekoe 650 34 
28 Kitool Pat- 
na rh C8 rn pekoe 360 34 
29 Forest Hill 78 14 do bro pek 1540 60 bid 
30 Do 79 16 do pekoe 1600 47 
3l Do- 80 7 do pek sou 700 31 bid 
32 Do 81 1 do dust 130 26 
33 Do 82 1 do congou 100 26 
34 HVA 83 23 do pekoe 2660 33 bid 
35 DE 84 6 hf-ch bropek 300 49 bid 
36 RK 85 24 do or pek 2160 38 
37 «xR 86 26 do pekoe 2080 32 bid 
388 RK 87 381 do pek sou 2790 28 
39 Udagama 88 6 ch bro pek 600 44 
40 Do 89 20 do pekoe 1800 34 
41 Do 90 4 do pek sou 380 26 bid 
42 MK 91 16 do bro pek 1600 45 
43 Do 92 13 do pekoe 1300 33 bid 
44 Do 93 12 do pek sou 1080 30 
45 MK 94 15 do pekce 1509 34 
46 Orion 95 16 hf-ch pek sou 895 39 
47 Do 96 5 do bro tea 300 30 
48 Do 97, eZ) dust 160 26 
49 ZZ% 98 5 do broken 225 25 
50 Do 99) 32)do dust 120 16 
51 Mousa- 
galla 109 2 do sou 100 24 
52 Do 1) Daido dust 50 22 
53 Do 2) do red leaf 50 16 
64 RX a 8 Gi bro mix 360 26 
55 Do A 3do dust 420 27 
56 DBG 5 4 do bro mix 400 26 
57 Do 6 4 hf-ch dust 820 23 
58 Do if ts)» (ole) fans 300 27 
59 DG BQ. Ga bro or pek 220 33 bid 
60 Do 91 Ftd) do fans 550 26 
67 Do 10) S3ido) dust 330 22 
62 Do ll 5 do bro mix 500 23 


Messrs. Forsses & Waker put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 30th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (150,123 lb.), which sold 


as under:— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. b. c. 
5 Deltotta 282 27 ch bro pek 2700 46 
6 Do 284 8 do pekoe 270 8635 
7 Do 286 9 do pek sou 810 30 
8 Do 288 1 do dust 75 23 
9 DN 290 22 do 


1 hf-ch bro pek sou 1834 19 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description, Weight 
N lb c No, oO. lb. 6. 
No. 0. tesiece 90 Aigburth 452 31 do bro pek 3100 50 bid 
10 TN 292 1 ch 91 Do 454 26 do pekoe 2600 36 bid 
1 hf-ch sou 139 22 92 Do 456 23 do pek sou 2300 32 
11 Do 294° 2 ch 93 F F 458 2 do bro pek dust 301 30 
1 hf-ch dust 330 21 94 Do 460 2 do dust 286 25 
12 Do 996 3 ch red leaf 180 ll 95 Do 462 3 do bro mix 304 18 
13 Radella 298 23 do  bropek 2300 44 96 Marlborough 464 2 do bro mix 180 28 
14 Do 300 27 do  pekoe 2160 34 97 Do 466 2 do dust 320-22 
15 Do 302 30 do  pek sou 2400 = 30 101 Inch Stelly 474 11 hf-ch bro pek 550 44 
16 Do 304 2 do red leaf 180 16 — 102 Do 476 25 do  pekoe L125 Sk 
17 Portmore 306 17 do bro pek 1785 58 bid | 103 Do 478 3 do sou 135 25 
18 Do 308 13 do pekoe 1170 54 104 Do 480 1 do dust 61 25 
19 Do 310 1 bf-ch sou 33 37 105 Monrovia 482 8 do _ bro pek 415 46 
20 Do 312. 1 do fans 69 24 106 Do 484 8 ch  pekoe 800 = 82 
21 H:§8,in 107 Do 486 6 do 
estate 1 hf-ch pek sou 650 28 
mark 314 16 ch bro or pek 1600 45, 108 Do 488 2 ch 
22 Do 316 14 do pekoe 1260 35 1 hf-ch bro mix 255 22 
23 Do 318 10 do pek sou ~ 805 30 109 Do 490 1 ch dust 150 25 
24 Do 320 3 do sou 250 28 110 E 492 4 hf-ch pekdust B44 18 
25 Do 322 1 do dust 150 26 lll EK 494 4 do bro pek 2 3190) 43 
26 Ambala- 112 Do 496 4 ch pekoe 400 82 
kande 324 7 do bro or pek 730 51 113 Do 498 2 do 
27 Do 326 18 do pekoe 1620 36 1 hf-ch peksou 240 23 
28 Do 328 4 do sou 360 27 114° Bismark 500 14 do bro pek 810 46 
29 BW 330 3 ch 115 Do 502 11 ch pekoe 990 39 
5 hf-ch_ bro tea 550-22 TGey Pa Gain 
30 Do 332 11 do dust 800 23 estate 
31 Do 354 9 do pek fan 540 26 _ mark 504 21 do bro pek 2100 45 
32 Do 336 4 ch 117 Do 506 15 do pekoe 1350 35 
2 hf-ch red leaf 600 15 118 Do 508 13 do pek sou 1105 3L 
33 Horagoda, . 119 Do 510 4 do sou 340 25 
Bark No. 1338 1 hf-ch bro or pek 60 34 bid | 120 Do 512 1 do dust 150 422 
34 Do 340 7 do bro pek 420 30 bid | 121 § 514 6 do bro pek 600 46 
35 Do 342 55 do pekoe 2750 34 bid | 122 S 516 8 do pekoe 720 85 
36 Do 344 9 do pek sou 450 28 bid | 123 § 518) 3) do pek sou 255 31 
37 Do 346 2 do dust 150 2 124 Berra- : 
38 Horagoda, galla 520 1 do bro pek 96 46 
BarkNo.2 348 1 do bro or pek 50 35 125 Do 522 2 do ° congou 200 28 
39 Do 850 7 do bro pek 330 out — 126 Do 524 3 do dust 474 22 
40 Do 352 72 do  pekoe 2340 36 bid | 127 CRD 526 5 hf-ch dust 275 = «28 
41 Do 354 9 do pek sou 405 27 i 128 Do 528 6 do red leaf 300 20 
42 Do 356 3 do dust 195 23 129 M 530 4 do pek dust 352 ve 
43 Polatagama 358 61 do bro pek 3355 50 130 Esperanza 532 11 doe bro or pek 550 45 
44 Do 360 93 do pekoe 4185 38 131 Do 534 41 do pekoe 1886 3t 
45 Do 862 91 do pek sou 4550 32 132 Do 586 1 do congou 48 26 
46 Farnham 364 41 do broor pek 1640 55 bid | 133 Do 538 1 do dust 82 24 
47 Do 366 43 do pekoe 1935 45 bid | 138 Yahalakele 548 4 do dust 600 23 
48 Do 368 26 do pek sou 1170 34 139 Do 550 1 hf-ch unag 50 28 
49 Do 370 7 do unas 315 33 1440 BL 5525 3) ‘do pekoe 150 ovt 
50 Do 372 3 do fans 180 28 141 Do 554 5 do red leaf 167 15 
51 Do 374 2 do dust 130 22 142 Thornfield 56 14 do bro pek 840 74 
52 F, in’ estate 143 Do 558 13 ch pekoe 1300 48 
mark 376 8 do bro tea 360 18 144 Do 560 8 do pek 3ou 890 33 
53 O, in estate 145 Do 562 2 hf-ch dust 160 27 
mark 378 3 do bro mix 180 10 49 Bandara- 
54 P. 880 5 ch pekoe 500 29 polla 570 23 hf-ch bro pek 1150 52 
55 C 382 6 do pek sou 600 25 150 Do 572 35 do pekoe 1750 37 
56 G@ 88t 5 hf-ch pekoe 28229 151 Do 574 27 do  peksou 1215 32 
57 WT 886 19 do pekoe 950 35 152 Court 
58 Chesterford 388 12 ch bro pek 1320 54 bid Lodge 576 30 do bro pek 1740 97 
59 Do 390 12 do pekoe 1300 out 153 Do 578 20 du pekoe , 960 77 
60 Do 392 12 do pek sou 1320 30 bid | 154 Do 580 20 do pek sou 940 60 
61 Lian Tho- 155 Do §82 1 ch sou 86 46 
mas 394 9 do bro pek 900 54 156 Do 584 1 do dost 145 27 
62 Do 396 9 do pekoe 810 4L 157 Balgownie 586 16 do bro pek 1606 37. bid 
63 Do 398 7 do  peksou 630 33 158 Do 588 27 do pekoe 2160 28 bid 
64 Do 400 1 do dust: 140 26 159 Do 590 15 do pk sou 1200 31 bid 
65 OHO 402 17 do bro or pek 1020 40 bid | 160 Do 592 5 do bro mix 400 1& bid 
66 Do 404 80 do pekoe 3000 30 161 Do 594 1 do pek dust 125 22 
67 Dunbul- 162 V 596 6 do pek sou 540 24 
danda 406 17 do bro pek 2040 40 bid | 163 V 598 3 da bro mix 270 15 
68 Do 408 384 do pekoe 3400 33 bid | 164 V 600 38 do dust 420 23 
69 Clyde 410 9 do bro pek 900 46 165 Salem 602 4 do red leaf 340 1l 
70 Do 412 20 do pekoe 1800 36 166 Do 604 2 do red leaf dust 286 10 
71 Do 414 6 do  peksou 570 28 167 N 606 12 hf-ch sou 630 30 
72 VO 416 3 do red leaf 330 15 168 N 608 6 do dust £25 26 
7 Do 4 ce 2 KS dust : ae 23 
74 Norwoo ~ 420 2 do bro pe 54 
75 My tne dee iekoo 39343 Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
77 Kirimettin 426 3 do  bromix 300 a2 Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 7th Oct., 
78 Do 428 3 do dust 387 26 B i f 
19 1G 430 2 do sou 270 aL the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,981 lb.), which sold 
80 Yataderia 432 14 do bro pek 1540 37 bid : 
81 Do 4349 door pek 855 a3 under :— 
82 Do 36 28 do pekoe 06 33 . fq cription, Weight 
83 De aoapiaea dope nek ean 2250 30 Se Mark Hox Pkgs. Description ns ss 
84 St. Helen’s 440 6 do bro mix 570-17 Q Os u: a 16ct 3798 19 
85 Do 442 4 do pek dust 400 92 Mt er ence Mee os coneh dagtbis 
86 Castlereagh 444 24 hf-ch broor pek 1200 63 bia | 2 V_E 3 6 hf-ch, .bro pe SOO eat 
3 6 ak 2! : 3 Do 5 8 do  pekoe 320 BL 
87 Do 446 51 do pekoe 2295 45 bid ‘4 Do m 101-6 pek sou 400 25 
88 K 448 1 ch pek sou 100 28 5 V oMmiodo pek fans 960 20 bid 


89 UR 450 2 do red leaf 140 16 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 
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Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. ill, 
6 Kennington 11 4 ch bro pek 400 48 
7 Do 12 4 do pekoe 360 37 
8 Do Sian pek sou 630 27 bid 
9 Do 15 2 do congou 147 1 
10 Do 16 1 do ust 124 25 
11 Ruanwella 17 9 do bro pek 900 41 bid 
12 Do 19 13 do pekoe 1170 34 bid 
13 Do 91 8 do pek sou 680 28 bid 
14 Ravenscraig23 4 do sou 360 26 
15 Do 24 1 do bro mix 90 15 
16 Do 25 1 hf-ch dust 1) 21 
17 Nahalma 26 26 do bro pek 1430 46 bid 
18 Do 28 34 ch pekoe 3400 35 
19 Do 30) 75 Edo) pek sou 700 26 bid 
20 Do 32 1 hf-ch dust 75 23 bid 
21 AGC 33° 4 do pek dust 280 23 
22 Do 34 3 ch bro tea 240 13 
23 Preston 35 12 do bro pek 1320 50 bd 
24 Do 37 17 do pekoe 1530 45 
25 Do 39 12 do pek sou 1080 33 bid 
26 Patulpana 41 9 hf-ch bro pek 450 45 
Q7 Do 4 2 do pekoe 100 30 
28 Do 44.9 do pek sou 450 28 
29 Do 46 2 do sou 100 23 
30 Do 47 2 do congou 95 20 
31 J RP 48 25 hf-ch pek sou 2260 cut 
32 Do 50° 7 do sou 675 80 bid 
33 Do 52)" 2) ‘do fans 123 16 bid 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Gham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room on the 7th Oct., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (46,279 lb.), which sold as 
nnder:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description: Weight. 
No. No. Ib. Ge 

1 Marymount 18 6 hf-ch unas 300 28 

b2 ¥ 19 4 do bro pek 200 = 45 bid 
AO ae 20 9 do pekoe 450 934 

4 Bentura 21. 7 do pek sou 350 27 

5 le) 22,3 ch pek dust 420 25 

6 WAH 23 5 do bro pek 500 40 bid 
7 Do 24 19 do pekoe 1900 36 

8 Do 25 ~5 do pek sou 500 24 bid 
te) Do 26 4 do do No.2 400 22 bid 
10 Hatdowa 27 3 do bro pek 300 41 bid 
11 Do 28 4 do pekoe 400 35 
12 Do 2s) (Be tle) pek sou 600 28 

13 Do 30 3 do unas 330 22 

14 Do 31 4 do bro tea 400 22 bid 
15 Allakolla 32 13 hf-ch bro pek 845 46 
16 Do 33 20 ch pekoe 2100 35 bid 
17 Do 34 20 do pek sou 2000 31 

18 Do 35 1 hf-ch dust 100 25 

19 WG S6 och pekoe 900 3l 
20 Do 37 13 do pek sou 1300 27 

21 Mausagalla 38 7 hf-ch bro pek 420 46 bid 
22 Do 39 10 do pekoe 500 45 
23 Do 40 30 do pek sou 1500 82 

24 Do 41 5 ch sou 250 25 

25 Do 42 21 hf-ch unas 1050 = 339 

26 Do 4352) do red leaf 100 19 

27 Do 44 1 do dust 80 24 
28 B 45 6 do pekoe 350 30 bid 
29 Malgolla 46 8 do bro pek No.1 400 56 bid 
20 Do 47 25 do Ghy) Sy 2 IB 45 

31 Do 48 9 do pekoe 405 45 + 
32 Do 49 45 do pek sou 2025 33 bid 
23 Do 50 30 do pek fan 1500 43 

34 Chertsey 51 5 ch bro pek 500 39 

35 Do 52 10 do pekoe 800 34 

36 Do 53 7 do pek sou 560 28 

37 Do 54 1 do pek dust 31 23 

38 M 55 7 hf-ch pekoe 315 36 bid 
39 HVA 56 28 ch pekoe 2660 33 

40 HP 57 20 do bro tea 1600 16 bid 
41 EC 58 2hf-ch dust 146 26 
42 Yahala- 
tenne 59 10 do bro pek 500 44 bid 

43 Do 60 12 do pekoe 540 38 

44 Do 61 15 do pek sou 675 30 bid 
45 Do 62 1 do dust 49 23 

46 MG 63 14 do bro pek 700 out — 
47 Forest Hill 64 14 ch bro pek 1540 56 bid 
48 Do 65 7 do pek sou 700 ~=80 bid 
49 G,in estate 

mark 66 5 do congou 455 20 — 
50 Do 67 4 do bromix 360 17 bid 
i) 68 4 do 
ey ¥ 1 hf-ch brotea 502 11 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. ec. 
52 Chertsey 69 23 do pekoe 1150 34 
53 Do 70 4 do bro tea 200 26 
54 Do io ado congoul 250 23 
55 Do 72 5 do pek fans 275 28 
56 Do i3' 9, ada) pek sou 50 27 
57 Do JA a ido red leaf 50 16 
58 Morning- 

side 75 10 do bro pek 550. 40 
59 Do 76 9 do pekoe 495 34 
60 Do ike edo sou 55 22 
61 Do (Seto bro tea 55 17 
62 Do 79° 1 do dust 80 23 
64 Goonambil 81 20 do bro pek 1200 54 
65 Do 82 380 do pekoe 1650 44 
66 Do 83 33 do pek sou 1815 33 
67 Do 84 8 do fans 470 32 
68 Do 8 3 do dust 240 24 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincrne Lane, September llth, 1891. 

Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 11th Sept. :— 

Ex “Pack Ling”—Warwick, 1 105s; 3c 162s; 2c 100s 
6d; 1c 1203 6d; 1b 88s; 1b 102s 

Ex “Clan McNeill” —Concordia, 1t 89s. 

Ex “Lord Oharlemont’’—Kahagalla, 1c 105s; 66 102s 
6d; 2c 1b 100s; 1c 121s; 20 100s. Needwood, le 1b 1033; 
2e 99s; 1b 1068; 1b 96s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Rosetta”—Hillside, 1e 100s; 5¢ 99s 6d; le 1t 
100%;1b 95s; 1¢ 1b 898; 4b 99a. 

Ex “Glengyle” —Dambetenne, 1c 1t 102s; le 119s; 1b 
833; 17b 1003. St. Leonards, 1b 1003; 2c 98s 6d; 180 1t 
96s; 1t 101s; 3c 91s 64; 1b 988; 4b 953 6d; 1b 83s. 

Ex “Lord Charlemont”—Mahanva, 4¢ 16 1b 99s 64; 5¢ 
1 97s 6d; 1c 1695s 6d; 1¢ 108s; 1e 84s; 1t 97s 6d; 3c 97s; 
le 1b 95s 6d; 1b 102s, 2b 97s. 


Marks and prices of CHYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 18th Sept.:— 

Ex ‘‘Nubia”—OKO, 1b 1005; 1¢ 1b 99s; 3c 1t 97s; 1b 1083. 

Hx “Glengyle’”—OKO, 1b 100s; 1c 98s 6d; 1b 108s. 
New Oornwal), 1c 1b 100s; 1¢ 95s; 1b 110s 6d. 

Ex “Orient’”—Meriatenne, 3c 1b 105s; 4c 96s; 1c 1185. 
New Oornwall, 1b 107s. Nonpareil, 1b 103s, 2c 1b 
104s 6d; 1¢ 118s. Cannaverella, 2c 1b 104s 6d; 2b 108s. 
Stafford, le 107s; 1b 100s; 3c 99s; 4¢ 1b 98s 6d; 1b 109s; 
3c 97s 6d; 1b 104s; 4c 106, 

Ex “Mira”—Hiralouvab, 1c 104s; 5¢ 10is; le 1t 96s; 
1b 1093. 

Kx ‘“Goleonda”—Amanadowa, 6c 92s 6d; 1t 92s; le 
103s. Gonamotawa, 2c 105s; 12c 1b 100s 6d; 50 97s 6d; 
3c 1b115s 6d. ' 

Ex “Merkara”—HLOG 8c 110s; 66 112s 6d. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
From Our Commercial Correspondent. 
Mnicina Lane, September 11th, 1891. 

Ex “Olan MeNeill’’—Ouvah, 3c1t 1043; 1le 1b 998 
6d; 1b 99s; 1¢ 113s; 1c 1b 93s 6d; 5b 100s. 

Ex “Oapella’”—Hantane, 2b 50s. 

Ex “Orizaba’’—Ross, 31b 108s; 1b 72s. 

Ex “Pak Ling”—Bulatwatte, 3b 105s; 1b 76s. Mara- 
galla, 1b 45s. 

Ex “Clan McNeill”—Rajawelle, 34b 95s; 1b 76s; 4b 70s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 

MincinG Lane, September 18th, 1891. 

Ex “Rosetta”—Perce, lc 1s 9d; 5c 18 10d; 1o 18 5d. 

Ex “Ravenna”—Nugagalla, 1c 238d. 

Ex ‘Draveller”—Mysore, 1c 23 5d. 

Ex “Rosetta”—Mysore, lc 1s 4d; 1c 1s 11d; 1c 1s 

4d; 1c 2s. j 
Ex “Pak Ling”—New Forest, 1 box1s 4d; 1 box 134d, 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


Toy 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, CQCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


OO eee 


No. 26.] 


{ Price :—125 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 3 rupee. 


CotomsBo, OcroBeEr 17, 1891. 
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COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. Cc. 
} 25 Agars A 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of fand 658 AU°KECH bro pel Po Cierra 
Gommerce Sale-room on the 7th Oct., the under- 26 De eee 85 do pekoe 1750°. 48 
5 : (0) 362 24 do ek sou abt 
mentioned lots of Tea (34,837 1b.), which sold as | 98 Do 66i. aided Soe ee ae bid 
29 Do 666 20 do bro pek 1 aft 
under :— 30 Talgas- I 000 gO 
. Description. Weigh wela 668 33 ch bro pek 330042 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs scription eight oA ne ee Se oP pn oe 
No. No. Ib. c 32 Do 672 7 do — pek sou 630 31 
33 Do 674 4 do sou 340 23 
1 Dorana- 38£ Thornfield, 
kande 56 1 hf-ch unas 50 22 ME 676 14 do bro pek 820 59 bid 
2 Do 57 do dust 70 23 35 Do 678 12 ch pekoe 1200 46 
3 Do 58 2 do red leaf 90 14 36 Do 680 6 do ek sou 600 33 
4L 59 12 do mix tea 552 18 bid | 37 Court Lodge 682 30 hf-ch bro pek 1740 98 
5 Dikoya 60 6 ch or pek 540 69 38 Do 684 20 do pekoe 960 72 
6 Do 62 17 do bro pek 2210 6L 39 Do 686 20 do pek sou 940 59 
q Do 64 9 do do 1080 66 40 Do 688 1 ch sou 88 43 
8 Do 66 40 do pekoe 4000 47 41 Do 690 1 do dust 145 27 
9 Westhall 68 18 do fans 1620 «17 42 Calefornia 692 1 hf-ch bro pek 55 «50 
10 Mocha 70 40 hf-ch bro pek 2200 76 43 Do 694 1 do pekoe 55 37 
ll Do 712 23 ch pekoe 2300 57 44 Do 696 2 do peksou 120. 97 
12 Do 74 30box pek sou 600 40 45 Do 698 1 ch gou 70 93 
13 Morton 15 12 ch bro pek 1200 42 46 Weddigodde 700 1 hf-ch pro pek 50 52 
14 10 77 18 do  pekoe* 1440 31 47 Do 702 6 do _ pekoe 295 32 
15 Do 79 10 do peksou 800 27 43 Do 704 2 do pek sou 95 26 
16 Do 8l 4 do bro mix 320 23 49 Do 706 3 do bro sou 150 93 
17 Do 82 3 do unas 210 23 50 Callander 708 12 do bro pek 624 "5 
18 Do 83 1 do pek dust 150 22 51 Do 710 7 do pekoe 364 57 
19 Kila 84 12 do bro pek 1200 38 52 Do 712 3 do pek sou 156 33 
20 Do 86 18 do pekoe 1440 31 03 R PDS 714 2 do bro pek 118 30 
21 Do 88 11 do pek sou 880 27 54 Do 716 2 do pekoe 100 25 
22 Do 90 4 do bro mix 320 23 55 Do 718 #5 do peksou 210 18 
23 B 101 3hf-ch dust 210 11 bid | 56 Theberton 720 30 ch bro pek 3000 32 
24 Tomba- 57 Do 722 18 do pek sou 1800 26 
galla 102 19 do bro or pek 916 42 | 58 Do 24) (3 do congou 300 21 
25 Do 104 3 ch pekoe 255 35 bid | 59 Do 726 1 do pek dust 100 23 
26 Do 105 8 do pek sou 800 80 bid | 60 __Do 728 1 do red leaf 100 13 
27 Laleham 107 12 do bropek 1200 45 bid | 61 Middleton 730 45 hf-ch bro pek 2700 = 63 
283 GL 109 2 hf-ch dust 140 11 bid | 62 Ds 732 14 ch pekoe | 1470 49 
34 Blackburn 117 33 box bro pek 660 55 63 Do 734 11 do pek sou 1100 33 bid 
35 Do 119 17 hf-ch bro pek 1020 52 64 Dunkeld 736 16 ch bro pek 1606 55 
36 Do 121 17 ch bro pek Nos. 62- 12 do 1200 55 
: ie 1700 36 BS Be 733 26 hf-oh or pek 1170 45 
D 123 17 do ekoe Nos. 96- o 740 14 ch ekoe 1050 9 
a 2 P 112 1700 35 67 D, in estate us 3 
38 Do 125 6 do pek sou 600 29 mark 742 6 do pekoe 570-29 
39 Do 127 4 do dust 360 24 68 Bismark 744 8 hf-ch bro pek 480 51 
69 S 746 2 ch broor pek 200 «+45 
70 S 748 3 do pekoe 270 34 
nm s : " ee 1 ge. pek sou 85 25 
2 visawella y 4 do unba: B 
Messrs. ForsEs & WALKER put up for saleat the | 75 yar Teh ade pekeon an ef 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room onthe 7th Oct. | 74 Do 756 i ees a Pris 
the undermentioned lots of Tea ( 94,906 lb.), which | 75 Do 758 #4 ch 
lhf-ch dust 715 20 
sold as under:— 76 3 = De na 4 one red leaf 400 12 
E iption. Weight 8 olatagama 770 51 hf-ch bro pek 9530 53 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Descriptio: g a ae Ta bh do eekee rey 
No. No. lb. oo. a3 me DoF due 81 go pek sou 445534 
amalla 6 3 do bro mix 193 24 
ara SLO Rte chic dust TO" N24 ei) (95/3 ag 718 8 do dust 600 26 
2 ae Pa 86 R 780 6 ch dust 810 23 
niitipid 612 2hf-ch bro pek 105 30 bid Ei a DER 782 12 do bro tea 960 16 bid 
3 Do 614 2 do pekeats sad a5 bid Deets 
4 Rondura ais a6 oh Bae 1500 35 mark 784 10 do bropekfans 1493 25 bid 
€ Do 620 18 do pek sou 1620 30 89 Farnham 786 41 hf-ch broor pek 1610 59 
7 Do 622 7 do bromix 665 17 93 nies x 194 3 doll, pekisou 240 97 
8 ~- Do 624 2 do dust 300 20 94 796 3 do ; 
9 Galkadua 626 9 do _ bro pek 900 31 bid 1 hf-ch pekoe 350 © 25 
10 Do 628 12 do pekooe 1200 BL bid 9% OBEG, 
il Do 630 11 do pek sou 1100 ~—-. 25 _ bid in estate 
12 @ 632 5 do bro pek 500 = out mark, Sinna- 
13 G 634 4 do pekoe 400 out pittia 7198 4 ch red leaf 260 17 
14 G 636 2 do pek sou 200 out 9% KHL 800 4 do bro mix 360 15 bid 
20 B 648 11 ch bro pek 1100 48 97 Do 2 3 do dust 420 24 
21 B 650 4 do pekoe 360 34 98 BBBB 4 1 do bro tea 90 l4 
22 B 652 7 do ek sou 650 30 99 B BBB,in 
23 &B 664 1 hf-ch dust 75 QT estate 
24 D 656 4 do pek dust B44 21 mark 6 1 do bro tea 70 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. Cc. 
100 N M, in 

estate 

mark 8 3 ch red leaf 316 13 
101 DW 10 1 hf-ch pek sou 39 21 
102 Pallagalla 12 29 ch pek sou 2600 28 
193 Wewesse 14 11 hf-ch bro pek 550 54 
104 Do 16 13 do pekoe 650 45 
105 Bo 18 17 do. peksou 850 34 
106 Holluganga 20 1 do bro pek 59 35 
107 Do 92 1 do pekoe No. L 60 27 
108 Do 24 1 do pekoe No.'2 50 27 
109 Do 26 I do pek sou 55 95 
110 Do 28) dada dust 45 18 
117 Thornley 30 22 ch bro pek 2420 59 
112 Do 32 11 do pek sou 1100 34 


Messrs. A. H. Taompson & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 14th 
Oct., the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,580 lb.), 
which sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
No. No. tb. C. 
1 AK AC,in 
estate 
mark 1 34 hf-ch bro pek 1700 38 bid 
2 Do 3 44 do pekoe 2200 84 bid 
3 Do 5 29 do pelk sou 1450 27 bid 
4 Do 7 16 do sou. 800 24 bid 
5 G, in estate 
mark 9 8 do pek fans 635 22 bid 
6 Agraoya LO} U7 yeh: bro pek 1700 40 bid 
7 (o) 12 18 do pekoe 1300 30 bid 
8 Do 14 13 do pek sou 1300 25 bid 
9 Do T6h Lado red leat 80 12 
10 Do 17 1 hf-ch dust 80 22 
1] Harrow 18) 6" ido bro pek 360 38 bid 
12 Do 207 1iech pekoe 1100 30 bid 
13 Do 22 1hf-ch bro mix 70 21 bid 
14 Torrington 23 37 ch bro pek 4070 45 bid 
15 Do 25 32 do pekoe 3200 35 bid 
16 Do 27 40 do pek sou 3600 31 bid 
17 Do 29 9 hf-ch dust 720 22 bid 
is HH ol Sigich pek sou 330 18 bid 
19 NNN 32 2 hf-ch dust 140 21 
20 BUS 33 2 ch congou 210 22 bid 
Zi Ts 34 12 do pek sou 1080 30 bid 
22 OC, in estate 
mark 386 4 hf-ch pek fans 325 21 bid 
OB} 1e Bye 83 ln bro pel 220 85 bid 
24 P 38 11 ch pekoe 1150 out 
25 P 40 10 do pek sou 960 out 
26) 2 42 4 .do sou Q74 14 bid 
27 Kuutsford 43 4 hf-ch bro orpek e207; 49 bid 
28 Do 45 3 do bro pek 138 40 
29 Do 45 19 do pekoe 1004 25 bid 
20 Do 48 2 do pek sou 90 25 
3l Do 49 2 do fans 131 19 bid 
36 Nahalma 56 22 hf-ch bro pek 1210 45 bid 
37 Do 58 26 ch pekoe 2600 31 bid 
38 Do 60 4 do pek sou 400 25 bid 
39 Do 61 1 hf-ch dust 75 21 
40 Preston 62 9s ch bro pel 990 52 bid 
41 Do 64 16 do pekoe 1440 38. bid 
42 Do 66 10 do pek sou 900 32 bid 
43 Do 68 3 hf-ch dust 240 22 bid 
44 Ossington 69 8 do bro pek 400 34 bid’ 
45 do 71 35 do pekoe 1750 25 bid 
46 Do 73 12 do pek sou 600 20 bid 
47 Do 75 3 do dust 240 21 
18 Do 76 3 do red leaf 135 13 
49 Nahalma 77 25 do bro pek 1430 45 bid 
50 Do 79°, 29: sch pekoe 2900 33 bid 
51 Do 8) do pel sou 700 26 bid 
52 Do 83 1 hf-ch dust 15 21 
53 Mohediu 84 2 do bro pek 112 45 
5 Do 85 4 do pekoe 168 32 
55 Do 86 4 do sou 176 25 
55 Do 87 1 do red leaf 43 17 
57 Do 88 1 do fans 50 22 
58 Mapitigama 89 5 ch dust 615 19 
59 Do 4 6 do red leaf 535 14 
60 Mayfair 9) 4 dv bro mix 360 24 
67 Do 92 3 do dust; 480 42 bid 
62 Horapa 93 4 hf-ch bro pelk 220 44 
§3 i) 94 5 do pekoe 225 B2 
64 Do 95 2*do bro pek sou 99 +20 
45 Do 6 8 do pek sou 400 23 bid 
66 Do 98 1 do pek dust 60 23 


] 


Messrs. Somyryitte & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 14+4 Oct., 
the Haderipabiened lots of Tea (88,380 lb.), wih sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Bog Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. 
1 DYK 86 1 hf-ch bro pek 60 51 
2 Do Sia ida pekoe 40 30 
5 Do 88 1 do pek sou 61 22 
4 DYK 89 22 ch red leaf 1870 13 bid 
5 Do 90 8 hf-ch do 360 17 
6 Do 91 5 do 
1 hf-ch dust 654 22 
7 Lyndhurst 92 12 ch bro pek 1320 43 
8 Do 93 25 do pekoe 2335 34 
9 Do 94 23 do pek sou 2185 28 
10 Do 95 6 do dust 700 22 + 
li Do 96 8 do red leaf 715 14 
12 Depedene 97 14 hf-ch bro pek 700 8648 
13 Do 98 17 do pekoe 850 38 
14 Do 99 20 do pek sou 2000 30 
15 HD 100 30 do bro sou 1500 25 
I6 Do 1 14 do bro mix 700 16 
17 Do 2 2i9gdo dust 160 23 
18 Hiralouvah 3 18 ch bro pek bulked 1944 47 bid 
19 Do 4 17 do pekoe bulked 1700 35 bid 
20 Do 5 13 do pek sou 1300 30 bid 
21 Do Bi» ik rake fans 122 26 
22 Do 7 5 hf-ch dust 3a7 25 
23 Do 8 3 do bro mix 167 23 
Zoo 14 6 hf-ch pekoe 294 30 
30 HJS 15 7% doe bro pek 350 34 bid 
31 Do IG) 3 «do dust j 160 22 
32 Do nw (ome Loto red leaf 90 19 
83 Stockholm 18 34 hf-ch or pek 1700 54 bid 
34 Do 19 20 ch pek sou 1800 81 bid 
35 Do 20. 2 do fans 280 20 
386 MK gl 19 do bro pek 1960 88 bid 
37 De 22 13 do pekce 1170 52 bid 
38 HGA 23 14 do bro pek 1372 §©643 bid 
39 fo) 24 19 do pekoe 1862 33 
40 Do 25 21 do pek sou 2058 28 
41 WV 26 ch unas 700 31 
42 Do 27 ~«1ihf-ch dust 50 23 
43 Do ag8 1 do ccngou 50 29 
44 ASA 29 2 ch  pekoe 200 withd’n. 
45 South Wana- 
rajab 30 30 hf-ch bro or pek 1500 57 bid 
46 Do Bil cy On bro pek 300 55 bid 
47 Do 32 26 do pekoe 2600 87 bid 
48 Aadneven 33 11 do bro pek 1100 5 
49 Do 34 11 do pekoe 990 33 bid 
50 Do 35 .2-do pek sou 180 28 
51 K MOK 36 1 do bro pek 90 25 
52 Do Slay Dado dust 80 23 
53 Yahala- 
tenne 38 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 48 
54 Da 39 13 do pekoe 585 37 
55 Do 40 30 do pek sou 1350 23 bid 
56 Do 41) Lado: red leaf 42 14 
57 Do COP ab Cle) dust 50 22 
58 Vincit 43 2 do dust 150 22 
59 Do -44 1 do red leaf 45 12 
60 Y, in estate 
mark 45 3 do red leaf 156 15 
61 Do 46,5 do dust 337 26 
62 Do Mh ike Cle) do 67 18 
63 R 48 16 ch bro pek 1440 36 bid 
64 R 9.19 do pekoe 1520 31 
65 R 50° 25 do pek’ sou 2250 25 bid 
66 R 51 12 do pek sou 1080 25 did 
67 R 52 3 do dust 420 25 
68 GW 53 2 do ‘bro mix 29 021 


72 G, inestate 
mark by) 4 ech ' 
bro tea 502 12 bid 


1 hf-ch 

1327 R 58 28 do bro pek 1820 42 bid 
14 GA 59 24 ch bro or pek 2160 88 bid 
78 Malgolla 63 32 do bropek No.1 1600 withd’n. 
19 Do 64 15 do bro pek ,, 2 825 40 bid 
80 Do 65. 3.-do pekoe 360 38 bid 
81 Do 66 131 do pek sou 5895 30 bid 
82 Do 67 45 do pek sou 2025 30 bid 
83 Do 63 10 do bro tea 600 24 bid 
BL Do 69 G do sou 300 22 
85 Do 7 5 do dust 350 22 
86 AB “yO Ori pelkoe 600 26 bid 
87 Do 72 4° do pek sou 260 23 bid 
88 TA 73 6 hf-ch pekoe 350 26 bid 
89 G, in estate 

mark 74.12 ch bro pek 1260 32 bid 
90 BL 75> 12) do bro pek 1320 33 bid 
91 'T, in estate - : 

mark 76 19 hf-ch bro pek 910 34 bid 


By 


OQEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room on the 14th Oct., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (65,832 lb.), which sold as 


under:— ye Do i 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. - No. lb. Cc. 
1 W, in estate i 
mark 128 9 ch  propok 945 6 bid 
2 Do 130 24 do~ pekoe 2400 28 bid 
3 Do 132 4 do pek sou 380 24 bid 
4 Do 134 2 do fans 220 14 
5 Do WEB al Cle) dust 140 22 
6 W D,. in ; 
estate B 
mark 136 13 do  peksou 1270-21 bid 
7 Do 138 17 do bro tea 1707-14 bid 
8 L 140 7 ch congou 700 25 
9 L 142 12 do pek fan 1740 26 
10 L 144 1 do dust 178 «17 
iil 1 145 1 do red leaf 85 «15 
14°LE 149 4 do dust 2388 «©=«19 
15 Logan 150 14 do  bropek 1470") S81 
16 Do 152 13 do pekoe 1300 36 bid 
17. Do 154 381 do  pek sou 2790 30 
TI) 06) 156 91 hf-ch gou 1050-28 
19 Do 158 14 do dust 84029 
20 BT 159 49 ch bro mix 4410 18 
21 Kandenewe- Z 
ra 161 19 do  bropek 1710 = 52,bid 
22 Do 163 83 do pekoe 3630 39 bid 
23 Do 165 9 do  peksou 900-33 
24 N 167. 6 do bro mix 600 25 
2 MR 169. 1 hf-ch dust 83) 23 
26 Brownlow 170 18 ch or pek 1800 52 bid 
27 +Do 172 12 do bro pek 1260 50 bid 
28 Do 174 26 do  pekoe 2600 39 bid 
29 Do 176 18 do  pek sou 1620 33 bid 
30 Do 178 1 do dust 13522 
Sle 179 14 bf-ch pekoe 700 = 3 
32 H 181 15 do  pekoe 950 28 
33 =H 183. 2 do peksou 100-23 
34 H 184 8 do  peksou 400 22 
35 H 186 1 do bro tea 77 («12 
36 H 187 1 do dust 60 23 
Sif Tat 188 1 do dust 60-23 
38 Bittacy 189 15 do bro pek e25 48 
39 Do 191 17 do  pekoe 935 38 
40 B, in estate 
mark 193 2 do  congou 110.022 
41 Do 194 1 do bro mix SOR Lo 
42, Do 195 1 do dust 80. 21 
43 Agra Ouvah 196 23 do  oropek 1035 70 
44 Do 198 22 do  pekoe 990 99 
45 Do 200 20 do  pek sou 990 44 
46 Do 202 11 do  peksou No, 2 495 od 
47 Do 204 3 do  pek fans 210 21 
48 Tempies- 
towe 205 29 do or ek 1508 47 bid 
49 Do 207 17 ch  pekoe 1360 37 
50 Do 209 17 do  pek sou 1530 30 
51 Do 211 15 hf-ch bro mix 780 » 21 
52 Do 2138 8 do ~ dust 640.22 
53 W K 214 1 ch _ pekoe 72 ..26 
54 Do 215. 2 do unas Tey gee 
SDaEEDO) 216 Qhf-ch red leaf 96 «13 
56 Orange Field 
PNR 217-3 ch bro or pelk 285 44 bi 
57 Do 218 20 do  pekoe 1800 ©. 26 _ bid 
58 Do 220 3 do “sou 270 19 bi 
59 Do 221 5 do bro mix 450 3 
60 Albion 222 22 do  bropek 2310 56 
61 Do _ 224 26 do  pekoe 2470 = 41 bid 
62 Do 226 94 do peksou 2280 31 bid 
63 Do 228 12 do  peksou 1140.| 28 bid 
64 Do 230 3 do red leaf 255 7 
65 Do 231 3 do dust 240 26 
66 Do OEP) AP ay Bran 15 22 
67 Acrawatte 233 5 do bro pel 525 50 
68 Do 235 10 do  jpekoe + 950 38 bid 
69 Do 237 10 do  peksou 900 28 bid 


———— 


Messrs, Forsrs & Waxer put up for sale at tho 


Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 14th Oct., | 


the under mentioned lots of Tea (186,457 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No, lb. c. 
1B BL 4 hf-ech pek dust 344 16 

2 DC 36 8 ch bro pek 300 32 bid 
3 Do 88 8 do pekoo 800 26 bid 
4 Do 40 15 hf-ch pek sou 750 24 bid 
5 Do 42 1 oh bro mix 112 13 bid 
6 Do 44 1 do dust 70 =. 22 


Box Pkgs. 


Lot Mark 
No. No. 
7 Kattiagalla 46 3 ch 
Do 48 8 do 
9 Do 50 38 do 
10 Do 52 1 do 
11 Do 64 1 do 
12,HEP 56 37 hf-ch 
13 Do 58 41 do 
14 Do 60 34 do 
15 H 62 4 do 
16 Horagas- 
kelle 64 8 do 
17 Do €6 9 do 
18 Do 68 15 do 
19 Do 70 1 do 
20 Do 72 3 do 
21 Patiagama 74 381 ch 
22 Do 76 65 do 
23 Do 78 1 do 
24 Do 80 7 do 
25 Do 82 2 do 
26 Mousakelle 84 18 do 
av Do €6 22 do 
28 Do 88. 1 do 
29 Do 90° 1. do 
30 Chesterford 92 6 ch 
31 Do 94 5 do 
32 Do 96 3 do 
33 Uvakelle 98 29 hf-ch 
34 Do 100 50 do 
35 Do 102 2). do 
36 Do 104 4 do 
37 Langdale R 106 26 ch 
38 Do 108 33 do 
39 Do 110 32 do 
40 Langdale. 112 22 do 
41 Do 114 22 do 
42 Do 116 17 do 
43 Do 118) Sli ido 
44 Avoca 120 10 do 
45 Do 122 10 do 
46 Do 124 8 do 
47 Claremont 126 36 hf-ch 
48 Do 123 30 do 
49 Do 130 3 do 
50 LL, in estate 
mark 132) e815 }do! 
51 Do 134 1 do 
52 Do 136 1 do 
53 Columbia. 138 25 do 
Do 140 15 do 
55 Do 142 2 do 
56 Do 144 1 do 
57 Farm 146 9 ch 
58 Do 148 20 do 
59 Do 150 26 do 
60 Do 152 1 hf-ch 
64 Shrubs Hill 160 101 hf-ch 
65 Do 162 49 ch 
66 Do 164 43 do 
67 Do 166 10 do 
68 Do 168 5 hf-ch 
69 A G UiOhp Leech) 
70 Do 172 2 do 
Tl Melrose,D 174 4 hf-ch 
72 Do 176 4 do 
73 Do ey aan 
74 Do 180 1 do 
75 Do 182 1 hf-ch 
76 North Cove 184 1 do 
77 Do 186 1 do 
78 B&D 188 2 ch 
79 Bo 190 2 do 
80 Kelaneiya 192 28 ch 
81 Do 194 28 do 
82 Do 196 1 do 
83 Do 198 1 do 
84 Theberton 200 19 do 
85 Do 202 16 do 
85 Do 204 2 do 
87 Do 206 1 do 
8S Do 208 1 do 
89 Hakuru- 
galla 210 12 do 
$0 Do 212 12 do 
91 Dos 214 8 do 
92 Do 216 1 do 
93 Galkadua 218 9 do 
94 Do 220 10 do 
95 Do 222 7 do 
96 Do 224° 1 do 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
red leaf 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sov 
conugou 
bro mix 
bropek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe - 
congou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
congou 
dust 
bra pek 
pekoe 
peksou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pelx sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro tea 


pekoe 
pek sou 
d 


() 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 
pek sou 
SOUCE Ey, 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
red leaf 
congou 
bro mix 
red leaf 
red leaf 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 
eongou 
bro pek 
pek sou 
conzou 
pekdust 
red leaf 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekce 
pek sou 
red leaf 


Description. Weight 
lb. 


18 bid 


95 bid 
19 
21 


10 


{1 bid 
30 bid 
30 

92 bid 
44 bid 
out 
out 
out 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
No. No. iid, Gy 
97 Atherficld 238 8 hf-ch sou 490 24 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
98 Oo te) ro mix 
oa De aiOb alan adat 320 24 Mrnoina Lanz, September 25th, 1891. 
Fay tere Someta: cutee > ~oag pd | Marks and prices of OEYLON OOFFEE old in 
104 Be 28 u piece pet is as ba Mincing Lane up to 25th September :— 
(e} 
104 Button 240 a8 ch Bee pek tee pe ba Ex “Legislator’”—Gonamotava, 1c 1043; 6c 1b 100s; 2c 
1 242 5 bi 
106 Do aid 1 bite sou #1 23 bal | 14 976510 1b 92s 6d; 3b 9836d. Park, Ze 976; 1b 105; 
107 () 4 () ans 1 2 
108 LBK 248 6 ch_ red leaf 600.19 nia || BBP 33s 2b Sbssiab 68s, 
109 Mukeloya 250 9 hf-ch bro pek 540 54 bid Ex “‘Ping Suey”—Rappahannock, 1c 1t 1028; 9c 1b 
Tt De a G ° Peon oe AA 993; le 1b 89s; 2c 963 63; 1c 878; 1¢ 1182; 2c 79s; le 88s; 
112 Thornfield 256 25 do bro pek 1500 53 bid 4 ap p 
13 Do 258 22 ch pekoe 2200 40 bid | 3> 968 6d; 1b 105s; 1b 73s 
114 Do 260 6 do  peksou 600 31 Ex ‘‘Mira”—Kelburne, 20 945; 1¢ 105s;1c 1b 1033 6d; 
He Hama na we 16-75 | 96 16 868 44; 1b 97s 6d; 1b 83s 
116 Bandara- : ; > . 
117 polls As ig as eer 08 me Ips Ex “Nubia”’—St. Leonards, 1b 86s. 
118 Do 268 31 do pek sou 1395 28 bid 73 i a = i 
119) (Queensland 270) SSMNEHIN aowery pe&’  a500!) sa bie | ee Cone Charlene Gowerakolle, 1s 416s 
120 Do 272 27 do  pekoe 2565 40 bid Ex “Glengyle’—Galloola, 1t 2c 963; 5¢ 1b 93s: 1c 89a; 
ie Done a7e, Sen teen 390 23 _ | Ib 101s 
122 fe) BeEC! pekfan B . 
123 Doonevale 278 21 do bro pek 2100 33 bid 7 c ae . . 
os 5 230 22 do pekoe 19308430 Beal Ex “Legislator”—Brookside, 1c 1b 97s ob 4c 1b 968 
125 Yataderia 262 11 do bropek 1210 out, Gd; 1b 1028; 6c 1t 963 6d; 1b 1008. Alnwick, 30 1t 
126 Do 284 7hf-ch orpek 455 44 bid 
Tas | Dat oes 38) do") bees SHUnAte: ye | eee 
12 [e) fe) pek soa i Le . 
129 Ragalla 290 30 do bropek 3300 62 bid Ex “Clan McNeil”—Ooncordia, 30 2b 96s. 
130 Do 292 32 do  pekoe 2880 89-52 Ex ‘Ping Suey”—Rots, 1c 2b 72s 6d. 
131 Do 294 12 do peksou 1140 935 ae ¥ 
132 Do 296 7 do dust 560 26 Ex ‘Port Darwin”—Ouvah, 3c 9936d; 5¢953 6d; 30 It 
Waeaee HEE \ on eit ab -oseek 1800H) ic 96s 6d; le 1078; 1c 883; 3b 95a 6d; 1b 86s. 
134 Do 300 14 do — pekoe 140048 Ex “City of Oxford”—Ouvah, 2c 90s. 
135 Do 202 26 do ek sou 2080 22 a : 
136 Do 304 2 do ust 250 (24 Ex “Oapella”—Alnwick, 3c 1b 90s 6d. 
ie Spat! ots TL vehit pekes” 99) 32 pia | Ex‘Mira”—(EM), 2%b 76s 6d 
C. oe e 
139 Do 310 1 do Lae 100 925 ‘ Ex “Governor’—Yoxford, 2c 89s. 
140 Do 312 1 do dust T1022 Ex ‘Pakling”—Ampittiakande, 1b 85s 6d. 
VO CGR eG Dae eA 19 6D bid |_| Ex ‘Rosetta”—Pittarat Malle, 1b 998; le 976; Be 958: 
fo} Pj a b i 2 % . : . fe 
143 a Do. ‘ 318 5 fo, pek ant ‘ 500 23 x rene 1t 4c 95s; 1b 2c 110s; 1c 1b 833; 4b 958; 1b 91s; 
AAs Pe Dah sae daPenn pokone !. 108. Se Ex “Glengyle”—Pattarat Malle, 5c 1b 945; 30 92a 6d; 
146 Do 324 8 do  pek sou 720 27 bid | 1b 101s; 1¢ 100s; 1¢ 863; 2b 95s. 
aa P Day oae 2 ae = bre fee aon a2 bid Ex “Port Darwin’?—Ambawella, 1b 100s; Sb 95s; 1b 
ai) Senn SE aaee oe 93; 1c 103s; 1¢ 85s 6d; 2b 70s; 2b 943; 1b 20 758; 1b 668; 
160 ma pa oe ee ni ak oH It 77s. : cA 
mark 332. 7 do  bropek 700 ~=—40 bid Ex “Agamemnon”—Nahaville, 1t 99s; 76 1h 96s; 2 1b 
351 Do 334 6 do  pekoe 540 33 bid | 938; 1t 1128; 1t 1b 845; 1b 96s. 
152 Ukuwella 336 12 do  bropek 1260 45 bid Ex “Ormuz”—Gordon, 2c 1t 96s 6d; 4c 1b 978; lc 
153 Do 338 12 do pekoe 1200 36 bid | 7b 104s 
154 Do 340 12 do pek sou 1140 32 si 
ie Dg ue é He ‘ congou ray 22 _——————— 
15) 0 ~C Gs’ b 21 
157 Pansala- CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
tenne 346 16 ch bro pek 1680 46 bid 
iyo = Dale (350 1a dG' Rekeos iso a 
0 pek sou 5 i y . 
160 Do Bog idal conan 700 92 a From Our Commercial Correspondent. 
a ae 354 2 hfch dust 15021. Mincinc Lane, September 25th, 1891. 
alam 
cotta 356 2 do dust 17422 Ex “Ping Suey”—Yattewatte, 121b 101s; 65b 60s; 3b 
163 Pallagalla 368 21 do bro orpek = 1075 out Gf; 8b 548 0; 10b 353. Keenakelle, 23b 109s 6d; 4b 
Ab AO aie) a0 4d. person 1010 out —|_ 46s: 2b 50s; 8b 53a. Palli, 46b 120s; 9b 70s; 2b 80s 6d. 
16 epee ey, Daten sate 16 Ex “Pak Ling”—Palli, 3b 80s 6d 
, in estate 3 ° 
Ba mark Ae a8 go bro pek sou ee 18 Bis | Gleney le, eo ey 59b 120s; 6b 80s; 1b 
169 M é (i) unas 265 30 54s; S. 
a a a 372 1 do red leaf £0 14 Ex emovettn oer nei pes ‘crea nen 
i Iver, VAk- Ex “Port Darwin”—Glenalpin, 1p 61s; 8. Vic- 
ae \e cod! Bre Agikda paboe ir toria, 18b 109s; 2b te Saree a an ae meray a 
173 Do 378 3 do dust 168 20 6b 103s 6d; le 73s 6d; lp 67; 1p 30s: unasgeria, 
174 Traquair 380 5 do bro pek 250 ~— out 1028 6d; 1p ‘4: 1p 30. 
175 Do 882 5 do pekoe 260 = out. Ex “Oanton”—Aden, 3b 62s 6d. 
aR rere 7 couierreneg ey Ex “Orizaba”—Kondesalle, 32b 123s; 30b 118s; 15b 703. 
177. Ferndale oS um of 2 pek Lion ont “ pete cree Manet 26b 1238; Ib 80s; 10b 105s; 
179 Do () ekoe d 4 bit ry . 
180 Do 392 1 do Pek ou 100 25 Ex “Golconda’—Kondesalle, 5b 923; 4b 80s; 4b 45s 
161 Do 394 1 do dust 100-20 6d; 10b 1083; 2b 56s. 


TT TR, 


‘§ CEYLON OBSERVER ” 


PRESS, COLOMBO, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Oo DL eee 


SS eee 


Price :—124 cents each; 3 copies 


No. 27.1 Coromso, November 3, 1891. 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Deseription. Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. 
12 Gonavy 266 30 ch bro pek 3000 42 bid 
Messrs, E. BENHAM put up for sale at the Cham- 8 Bo a6 x0 a9 pekee 900-37 bid 
[e) fe) ek sou 1350 36 
ber of Commerce Sale-room on the 21st Oct.; the | 15 ae 262 1 do nase 150 24 bid 
2 i é 1¢ 263 17-do  »b i 
undermentioned lots of Tea (5,625 Ib.), which sold | 17 ~ po 265 13 do brepes A Be bid 
as under :— 18 Do 267 12 do pek sou 1260 28 bid 
nee x 21 Dunbar 278 25 do bro pek 2500 60 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 22 Do 275 24 do  pekoe 2160 36 
No. No. lb. cc. 24 PDO ae. 277 2 do pek sou 180 35 
6 WO zo 2 gh nek Hao ae a6 _ watte 78 26 do bro pek 2600 47 bid 
7 = See AB fan ea as aa 25 Do 280 29 do pekoe 2610 = 31 bid 
Sietaims | 28 Sica) yek os G20; bin | ar aK Wot ose eiag’ pen nou Banat 
10 Do 28 3 do bro mix 375-18 bid au Do - 985 3 hf-ch Pra tea ae a 
11 Do 30 4 do bro mix 460 18 bid | 29 Great Val- 
12 Mayfair 32 1 do pekoe 100-30 ley 286 J8 ch bro pek 1980 50 
30 Do 288 16 do pekoe 1600 37 bid 
Messrs. A. H. Tuompson & Oo. put up for sale atthe | 3) Ente 290 17 do pek sou 1615 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 21st Ocet,, | ° a nee 111 e : 
£ , 3 : ’ 5 a bro pek 5 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (26,802 Ib.), which sold | 35 Do 13 1B ee sae Tee BS bid 
as under :— B4 A pe ap 16 ge pek sou 1540 29 bid 
Bune ci 35 oe ro) pek sou 1350 25 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 36 G L 19 2hf-ch dust Uhh eee 
No. No. Ibe. 37 Mocha 20 12 ch bro pek 1320 6B 
1 Morland 1 6 ch orpek 630 39 bid | 38 0 22 €8 hf-ch bro, pek 3740 61 
Do 3 11 do pekoe 1078 30 bid | 39 ~—- Do 24 40 ch — pekoe 4000 54 
3 Do 5 4 do  peksou 400 25 bia | 49 Do 26 26 do  peksou 2310 37 
4 Do 6 2 do redleaf 220 14 41 GB 28 3 hf-ch dust 210 10 bid 
5 ©, in estate 42 Troup 29 26 do bro pek 1430 61 
mar 7 34 bf-ch bro pek 1700 48 bia | 43 Do 31 24 ch  pekoe 2160 39 bid 
6 Do 9 29 do  pek sou 1450 31 bia | 44 _ Do 33 1 do _ red leaf 100-16 
7 Do 11 16 do sou 800 26 bid 45 Lawrence 34 22 do 
8 Do 13 14 do brotea 680 13 bid , jb bfch sou 228516 
9 Do 15 2 do dust 156 21 46 Bollagalle 36 18 do  pekoe 1080 38 bid 
10 Do 16 1 do fans 63 23 47 Do 38 21 ch  pekoe 1785 29 bid 
ll P 17 12 do dust 960 92 48 Do 40 25 do  pek sou 2250 25 bid 
12 18 2 do fans 13121 2 De ro i go bro mix aes 14 
g. 19 do = krope 350 «5B bi . a9 us 21 
Ev epeeeaye o1 dt do oer 1850 Ks bid | 51 douravilla 44 18 hf-ch or pek 1080 58 bid 
15 Do 23 3 do dust 160 24 52 Do 46 12 ch — pekoe 1200 40 bid 
16 A 24 3 ch  bropek 220 out 53 Do 48 13 do  pek sou 1300 28 bid 
17. Do 95 11 do  pekoe 1150 26 bid | 54 De Soop og une? 900 32 bid 
18 Do 27 10 do pek sou 960 19 bid | 5 o 4, of 5 hf-ch dust 300 22 
19 Do 29 4 do sou 274. 35 bid | 96 OuvahKellie 53 14 ch — bropek 1540 58 bid 
20 Keanipg- 57 Do 55 11 de pekoe 1045 40 bid 
ton 0 7 do  peksou 630)7"724 bid | 58" Crnden are ; 
21 Comilah 32 13 hf-ch bro pek 715 40 tory 5J 20 do flowery or pek 2000 66 bid 
22 Do 84 11 do pekoe 550 28 bid 59 Do 59 25 ch flowery pek 2500 48 bid 
33 Do . 36 10 do peksou 500 25 tia | 80 oe 61 5 do do pek sou 500 
24 Do 38 1 ch dust £0 21 a Junko 63 19 hf-ch sou 950 25 
25 Nobhalma 39 28 hf-ch bro pek 1540 52 3 
26 Do 41 27 ch  pekoe 2700-84 bid Yelle, © 38 eh bro pe 1980 47 bid 
27 Do 43 5 do pek sou 500 25 63 1o 67 13 0) pekoe 1300 4 
28 Do 45 1 hf-ch dust 75) 223 64 Do 69 16 do  pek sou 1600-36 
29 Norton 46 9 do pekoe 450 27 bid | 8 ae Tl 2cdo, Deo. mix 184 | 17 bid 
30 Do 48 3 do sou 150 «1 OOr eg ja 3 do dust 195 ° 2 
31 Do 49 2 do congou 100 =—«19 13 2Rp in tab : 
34 Nahalma 52 22hf-ch bro pek 1210 52 a 82 26 bfch pek rou 1198 17 bid 
35 Do 54 26 do bro pek 1430 1/4 bia | Se ee eee tei Se. Bete 116315 
26 Do 56 26 ch  pekoe 2600 81 bid ea S6u SEE ONY pavanee parr 


Mr. BE. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room on the 21st Oct., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (91,563 Ib,), which sold 
as under;— nt , 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib, oo. 
1 DE 239 «69 hf-ch fang 747° BL 
Q Mahagalla 240 16 do ormix 189 ~3=669 
3 Do 242 15 ch pekoe 1425 42 bid 
4 Do 244 3 do pek sou 300 31 bid 
Li Do 245 7 do do No.2 700 30 
6 Do 246 I hf-ch dust 90 al 
7 Maddege- 

dera 247 26 do orpek 1300 = 39 bid 
8 Do 249 16 ch i 

1 hf-ch bropek 1670 §©33 bid 

.*) Do 251 13 ch pekoe 1105337 
lo Do 253 21 hieh peksou 945 29 
ll Do 955 2 do dust 164 21 


Messrs, SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Cham - 
ber of Commerce Sale-room on the 2lst Oct., the 
undgemepijoned lots of Tea (47,056 lb.), which sold as 
under:— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs, 


Deseription. Weight, 
No. No. % 


Ib Cc. 

1 Ellekende 77 2 bf-ch bro pek 100 
2 Do 78 4 do pekoe 200 «=. 33 _ bid 
3 Do 719 12 do Pek sou 540 27 bid 
4 Do 80 7 do unas 350 
5 Do 81 1 da dust 80 20 
6 Do 32 7 do red leaf 315 15 
7 Do 83 5 do bro mix 300 21 
8 ¢ A, io 

estate 

mark 84 4 do unas 200 32 
9 Do 8 6 do bro mix 334 
10 Do 86 10 do dust 820-23 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS’. 


oe 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. fe No. lb. Cc. No. No. lb. c. 
a PENN) eT ue no. es Sea 26 Thornley 452 31 ch bro pek 3410 45 bid 
13 Do 89 29 do  pek sou 1392-29 BE OO Dee Ne me eos 
14 Do 90 14 do sou 6442S ae ewe aon 380031 
15 Do SIGOMdOM broites 486 27 29 Do 458 3 hf-ch dust 225 «23 
16 Do 92 3 do congou 138 = 21 30 es 
17 Do 93 3 do dust 234 «23 at “ to fe 380-37 
18 Arsleno 94 83 do bro pek 4150 39 bid | 35 De 4 do  pekoe 381. 28 
19 0 95 53 do pekoe 2650 30 to) 464 1 hf-ch pek sou 52 20 
20 Do 96 4 do sou 200 22 bia | 33 aD 46601 ch  pek fans 150 18 
21 Do 97 7 do bromix 350 17 bid | 34 “pe. AES cod 00 ppetieay 99 15 
22 Do 98 9 do dust 630 21 bats CSD ; 
23 EATS in mark 470 53 hf-ch bro pek 2915 37 bid 
sat Bi th tte ee ee 
‘ . 3 o o © pek sou 5 
51a DaPMIeeeGEM  Cekee Sa kise 38 OL 476 16 hf-ch ypekoe 720 31 bid 
25 Do 1 3 do pek sou 285 27 bid oe oe U GIS” Ao Peel Sy ee 
26 RD, in aUva 480 5 ch  bropek 550 8B 
ce, 2c Bia Gee te ee ee 
: Os ° pek sou 190 
Pe Ee emery es ee 
28 Do 4 12 do pek sou 1200 30 oe Do 488 17 do  pekoe 738 30 bid 
29 Do 5 18 hf-ch or pek 900 48 45 Do 490 44 do pek sou 2200 27 
30 Do 6 12 do bro or pek 720 28 o De ar ag eS 150-25 
31 Do 7 7 do dust 560-22 o of 1 do sou 45.0 1k 
32 St. Andrews 8 21 do or pek 1388 58 bid | 48 Pallagalla 495 21 do bro orpek 1075 37 bid 
23 Do 9 22 do bro pek 1430 40 bia | 29 Do 498 22 do  pekrsou 1020-25 
34 Do 10 52 do pekoe 3250 37 bid | 29 D 500 26 do bro tea 1026 15 
35 ZZS 11 3 hf-ch broken 135 22 bla 502 18 do bropeksou 788 15 | 
36 Penrith 12 1 do brotea 50 17 52 Longdale, R504 26 ch bro pek 2609 43 bid 
37. Do 13. 3 do dust 225 «23 od. 506 5 hf-ch bro pek 250 82 
41 DB 17 9 ch _ pekoe 855 30 54 Horagoda 508 8 ch bro pek 800 38 bid 
42 GA 18 2hf-ch bro pek 124 33 bid | 55 Do 510 33 do pekoe 3135 30 bid 
43. Do 19 4 do pekoe 18S (25 56 Do 512° 8 hf-ch pek sou 360 out 
44 Do 20-1 do pek sou 4721 af Be 5142 ch sou 190 21 
45 G L 21 2 ch dust 320 18 : 2 516 2 do bro mix 170 «15 
46 Do 22 2 do bro tea 290, 5/05 bid | 29) ss, DoMieee oes aioe ta 250 21 
47 HIS 23 7 hf-ch bro pek 350 33 Hides eyed OD Nb) As 630 39 
48 Stockholm 24 34 do or pek 170057 a De 522) Ses flOiget DERSE 689 30 
49 Do 25 20 ch pek sou 1800 32 y Do 024 7 do  pek sou 560 25 
50 PB 26 3 do pekdust 420 21 did | 3 0 526 2 do  pek fans 180 22 
51 Killin 27.12 do _ bropek 1200 38 bid | 74 Langdale 548 22 ch bro pek 2429 43 bid 
52 Do 28 14 do  pekoe 1330°. '29 bid | #2), Deus 550 22, don, pekee 2200-33 
53 Do 29 11 do pek sou 990 24 bia | 76 Do 552 17 do _pek sou 1615 i 
54 Do 30 7 do 77 &B 554 17 do bro pek 1700 44 
6 hf-ch bro tea 1030 «17 bid | 7S B 556 5 do - pekoe 459 35 
55 Do 31 8 ch pek fan 800-28 79 B 558 11 do peks u 990 28 
56 Diyagama 32 2 hf-ch bro pek 112 «44 bia | 80 zi k 560 1 hf-ch dust H 23 
57 Do 33 6 ch  pekoe AO sig | SAS ; 
58 Do 34 2 do pek sou 195 28 galla 562 12 ch bro pek 1200-38 bid 
59 Do 35 1 do mix 100 18 bid | 82 _ Do 564 12 do  pekoe 1080-30 
60 Do 36 Jhf-ch dust 58 22 84 Middleton 568 37 do bro pek 2220 54 bid 
85 ng 570 12 ch pekoe 1200 38 bid 
Messrs. Fores & Waker put up forsale at the | + Avoo. ye a go beepers “Oeics 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 21st Oct.» | 88 Do 576 10 do pekoe 1000 34 
i i 89 Do 578 8 do  peksou 760 25 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (134,600 lb.), which sold | 90 Ekella 580 2 do 
d 8 hf-ch peksou = (565 out 
as under:— a giinocy ay 26 do bro pek 1300 43 
‘a cog, ioti . 2 te) 584 25 do pekoe 1250 35 
a Mark Be Pkgs. Description. Weignt i 93 Do. 586 20. done nceaoa ogo ees 
0. b ‘ 0 94 Warwick 588 4 do dust 320 26 bid 
WAN 402 2 ch  pekoe 1197 95 Do 590 2 do congou 100 ©-27 bid 
YIN 404 2 do brotea 90 14 96 Clyde 592 8 ch  bropek 800 41 bid 
3 Alton 406 15 do brotea 1350-24 97 Do 594 9 do  pekoe 810 35 
4 O, in estate 98 Do 596 18 do pek son 1620 26 bid 
mark 408 12 do bro pek 120038 | 99 IG 598 7 do  peksou 630 24 bid 
5 Do 410 13 do  pekoe 1170 =. 30 bid | 108 DG 610 1 do  pekoe 70 27 
6 Do 412 11 do pek sou 990 24 bid | 106 Yataderia 612 11 do bro pek 1210 42 
i Do 414 7 do ~ bro mix 7003-15 107 Do 614 7 hf-ch or pek 455 43 bid 
8 Do 416 1 do pek fan 100 25 108 Do 616 34 ch pek sou 3400 29 bid 
9 Ouvahkellie 418 13 do  bropek 1430 58 bid | 109 Do 618 26 do  pekoe 2310 26 bid 
10 Do 420 9 do  pekoe 855 40 bid | 110 St. Helier’s 620 9 hf-ch bropek 450 54 
11 W’eoya 422 18 hf-ch bro pek 1020. 52 111 Do 622 7 ch  pekoe 7c0 0-339 
12. Do 424 20 do bro pek 1100 949 112 Do 624 6 do  peksou 600 8626 
13 Do 426 33 do  pekoe 1650 36 113 P G, ino 
14 Do 428 28 do pek sou 1400 20 estate . . 
15 Do 430 3 do pek dust 195 23 mark 626 13 do bro or pek 1300 43 
16 Fred’s Ruhe 432 10 do bro pek 500 42 114 Do 628 15 do pekoe 1350 = 3k 
17 Do 434 11 ch  pokoe 1100 29 bid | 115 Do 630 8 do pk sou 680. 25 bid 
18 Do 436 10 do pek sou 1000 = 24 bid | 116 Do 632 1 do sou 85 22 
19 WA 438 3 do , 117 Do 634 1 do dust 150 17 
1 hf-ch bro tea 390 25 121 Monrovia 642 17 do bro pek 850 out 
20 Do 440 1 do congou 43 19 122 Do 644 15 ch pekoe 1509 30 
2] Do 442 1 do dust 80 20 123 Do 646 5 do  peksou 500 24 bid 
Dy, id) 444 1. ch  redleaf 8 14 124 Do 648 2 hf-ch pek dust 159 0-22 
23 HE P,in 126 Dunkeld 652 17 ch  bropek 1700 54 bid 
estate 127 Do 654 26 bf-ch or pek 1300 45 bid 
mark 446 6hf-ch bro pek 860 85 bid | 128 Do 656 17 ch pekoe 1275 38 
24 Do 448 6 do pekoe 330 out 129 Do 658 12 do dust 1620 23 bid 


25 Do 450 6 do  pek sou 300 27 130 Glasgow 660 2 do dust 200 22 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. ( 
131 M 662 3 hf-ch pek dust 265 20 
132 M 664 3 ch 
1 hf-ch red leaf 233 il 

133 Polata- 

gama 666 42 do bro pek 2100 52 
134 Do 668 59 do pekoe 2950 41 
135 Do 670 50 do pek sou 2500 30 
136 Abamalla 672 3 do bre pek 198 37 
137 Do 674 6 do pekoe 336 35 
138 Do 676 7 do pek sou 385 27. 
139 Bandara- £ 

polla 678 18 do bro pek 900 46 bid 
140 Catara- 

tenne 680 2 ch congou 200 16 
141 K, in estate 

mark 682 18 box bro or pek 90 50 bid 
142 Palmers- 

ton €84 13 hf-ch bro pek 715 58 
143 Do 686 15 ch pekoe 1500 44 bid 
144 Do 688 6 do pek sou 600 30 bid 
145 F, in estate 

mark 690 2hf-ch bro pek 80 32 
145 Do 692 3 do pekoe 145 28 
147 Do 694 2 do pek sou 70 24 
148 Do 696 1 do pek dust 55 22 
149 §S 698 1 do dust 17 18 
150 S 700 i do bro pek sou 64 14 
151 Mousakelle 702 22 ch pekoe 2209 35 bid 
152 Theberton 704 16 do bro pek 1600 36 
153 Do 706 11 do pekoe 1100 28 bid 
154 Do 708 4 do pek sou 400 24 bid 
155 Do 710 JL do congou 100 20 
156 Do 712 2 do pek dust 200 20 
157 Do 714. 2 do rei leaf 200 15 
158 A 716 4 do- dust B44 14 


Mr. E. Bena put up forsale at the Ohamber of 


Commerce Sale-room on the 28th Oct., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (2,760 lb.), which sold as 
under :— ¥ : 

fiot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

No. oO. Ib. cc. 

1 Wavendon 10 21 hf-ch bro pek 1155 38 bid 
2) Do 12 13 do pekoe 715 30 bid 
3 Do 14 11 do pek sou 550 27 

4 Do 16 4 do sou 200 §=23 

5 Do 18 2 do dust 140 23 


Messrs. A. H. Tuompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 28th 


Oct., the undermentioned lots of Tea (33,686 lb.), 
which sold as under:— aut : 
Lot Mack Box Pkgs, Deseription. Weight 
No. No. Ib. 1c. 
1 Woodend 2) chi dust 230 22 
2 Do 1 do congou 70 18 
3 Sunnycroft 3 2 do bro tea 160 15 
4 Do 4 *5 do pek dust 350 23 
OP es EX 5) yiechi dust 70 21 
6 Bogahagoda- 
watte 6 3 bf-ch bro pek 195 44 
7 Do 1) Baw pekoe 195 3k 
8 Do Siang dO) pek sou 490 25 
9 Do 10 18 do bro mix 800 17 
10 Do 1} Gk Tle pek fans 66 17 
1] Do 1g 2 do fans 150 12 
12 Do 14 2 do dust 132 23 
13 Glanrhos 15 30 ch bro pek 8000 45 
14 Do 17 32 do pekoe 2380 36 
15 Do 19 11 do pek sou 990 25 bid 
16 Do 21 2 do bro tea 200 20 
17 Do Doeeada: dust 240 23 
18 Dehiowita 23 25 do bro pek 2625 41 bil 
19 Do~ 25 59 do pekoe 5900 33 bid 
iy) =) DYN 27 20 do pek sou 1900 25 bid 
21 Do 29 1 do bro tea 120 20 bid 
22 Do 380 1 do dust 160 22 
23 Kelani 3L 66 hf-ch 
1 box pekoe 300 36 
24 Do 83 2hf-ch pek dust 140 22 
25 Do BL 5 do dust 850 20 
26 A 35 4 ch pel sou 377 out 
07 A 36 4 «do dust 800 out 
28 @ 37.« 38s do bro pek 220 25 bid 
29 B 88 1 do pekoe 100 out 
20 B 39 1 «do pek sou 100 out | 
81 B 40 4 do sou 274 12 bid 
32 NCO 41 9 hf-ch pekoe 450 25 bid 
33 Do 43 10 do  pek sou 500-23 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. DescriptionWeight 
No. . No. MDs; mace 
34 Shannon 45 7 ch pek sou 70) 21 bid 
35 Do 47 4 do bro tea 440 15 
36 Nahalma 48 21 hf-ch bro pek 1155 47 bid 
37 Do 50 19 ch pekoe 1900 36 
38 Do 52 5 do pek sou 500 25 bid 
39 Do 5£ 1 hf-ch dust 75 21 bid 
48 HDA 61 8 hf-ch pekoe 560 23 
44 DH 63 1 ch 

4 hf-ch pekoe 270 20 bid 
45 Do 6t 5 do red leaf 415 15 
46 Nugagalla 65 7 do bro pek 350 58 


Mr. EK. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room on the 28th Qct., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (45,948 lb.); which sold as 


under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. ib. Cc. 
Ua s Gog ST oanch bro mix 330 14 bid 
2 Do 83 2 do dust 260 20 
3 Ayr 89 1 hf-ch pekdust 7 24 
4 Do 90 5 do fans 250 23 
5 Do 10L 3 do  congou 135 21 bid 
6.» Do 102 27 do pek sou 1161 25 bid 
7 Do 104 37 do pekoe 1554 35 bid 
8 Do 106 23 do bro pek 1150 50 
9 Orange Field 
PNR 108 20 ch pekoe 18)0 214 bid 
10 Do 110 3 do sou 270 22 
lL Galkande- 
watte Ill 29 -do pekoe 2610 30 bid 
12 Acrawatte 113 10 do pekoe 950 32 bid 
13 Do 115 10 do pek sou 990 24 bid 
14 Bowhill LL 12 25:00; pro pek 260 43 bid 
15 Do 118 3 do pekoe 360 33 bid 
16 Do 119 5 do pek sou 525 23 bid 
17 Do 12l. 1 do sou 100 Is 
18 NW 122 12 do dust 1800 21 bid 
19 Do 124 24 hf-ch dust 2027 2L bid 
20 Do 126 23 ch red leaf 2990 16 bid 
2l Madde- 
gedera 128 26 hf-ch or pek 1300 36 bid 
22 ie) 130 16 ch 
1 hf-ch peko2 670 23 bid 
23 SHS 132 6 ch sou 510 i4 bid 
24 Do . 133 1 hf-ch unas 40 17 
25 Labugama 134 13 do bro pek 520 45 
26 Do 135 20 do pekoe 800 39 
27 Do 138 IL do pek sou 410 30 
28 Do 140 10 do sou 400 22 
29 Do 142 9 do pek fans 405 24 bid 
30 Do 14f 3) do conugou 120 19 
31 Do 145 2 do rel leaf 85 15 
32 Do 146 6 do unas 210 25 
33 =Do 147, ale do pek dust 70 23 
34 Sumtra 
Valle 148 18 ch bro pek 1980 42 bid 


tenne 150 15 do bro pek 1650 41 bid 
35 D, in 

estate 

mark 152 17 do bro tea 1707 16 bid 
43 Vogin 165 41 do pekoe 5180 29 bid 
44 Do 167 12 do pek sou 960 out 
45 BC 169 6 hf-ch dust 528 12 bid 


Messrs, Forbes & Waker put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 28th Oct., 
the under mentioned lots of Tea (70,123 lb.), which 
cold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 

No. No. Ib. c. 

1 Halpatenne 718 4 ch bro pek 415 30 bid 
2 Do 720 3 do pekoe 30) 26 

3 Do 722 11 do pek sou 103u 24 

4 Do W2£ ~12) ida sou 170 17 

56 DCS 725 2 do pekoe 205 24 

6 Do 723 3 do pek sou 300 21 

vi Do 730) 522, (do sou 17u 17 

8 Easdale 732 17 do bro pek 1700 33 

9 Do 734 16 do pekoe 128) 29 

10 Do 7356 14 do pek sou 1120 2k 

1 AL'S 733 15 do bro pek 1500 37 

12 Do 74u0 9 da pekoe 819 27 bid 
18 Do 742 16 do pekisou 1456 20 bid 
14 Do 744 15 do unas 1365 12 

15 Do 745 3 do congou 300 7 
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CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


aR a 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. ce 
26 Harangalla 768 33 hf-ch 
4 ch bro pek 2585 42 
27 Do 770 20 hf-ch ‘ 
8 ch pekoe 2000 é3 
28 Do 772 40 hf-ch pek sou 2200 25 
29 N, in estate 
mark 774 3 ch sou B12 24 
30 DA 776 10 do pekoe 1050 25 
31 L 778 #9 do pek sou 860 18 
32 LBK 780 6 do red leaf 600 16 
33 AG 782 13 do pek sou 1300) «=«15 
35 CSO K 
Ceylon, in 
estate 
mark 786 1 ch dust 150 23, 
36 Do {88 1 do red leaf 106 15 
37 Do 7%0 1 do congou 100 20 
38 792 1 hf-ch brv tea 40 10 bid 
39 P D M, in 
estate 
mark 494 a> “eh congcu 100 27 
40 Do 796 3 hf-ch dust 210 22 
41 BFB 798 2 do unas 67 17 
42 Do 800 1 do dust 57 22 
43 Ancoombra 2 6 ch dust 920 22 
44 Do 4 1 do red leaf 90 14 
45 EDP 6 9 do bro mix 890 18 | 
46 Do 8 8 do sou 720 23 
47 Do 10 4 hf-ch pek dust 300 22 
48 OO 12 § ch bro pek 500 42 
49 Do 14 5 do pek sou 450 28 
50 Do 16 1 do dust 15 20 
51 B 18 2hf-ch dust 154 16 
52 R 20 3 ch fans 290 10 
53 Amblakande 22 2 do _ bro or pek 200 43 
54 Do 24 5 do pekoe 450 30 
55 Do 26 1 do pek sou 90 22 
56 A 28 9Qhf-ch dust 740 20 
57, 3) 3 do dust 230 17 
58 Theydon 
Bois gH Oana bro pek 600 4L 
59 Do 34 8 do pekoe 720 30 
60 Do 36 6 do pek sou 519 25 
61 Do 38 i do sou 8 17 
62 D 40 17 hf-ch brotea 812 14 
63 D 42 3 ch red leaf 320 14 | 
64 Theberton 44 11 do pekoe 1100 =. 28 bid 
6 B. 46 7 hf-ch pekoe 350 =. 28 | 
65 B 48 7 do pek sou 330 23 i 
67 B 50 33 ch bro tea 3300 24 
71 Fred’s Ruhe 58 11 do pekoe 1100 24 bid | 
72 Do 60 10 do pek sou 1000 17 bid 
73 HE P, io | 
state 
soak 62 6 hi-ch bro pek 360 35 
L, in estate 
Oe aoe 64 53 do bropek 2915 36 
7 HH 66 16 do pekoe 720 out 
76 Monrovia 68 17 do bro pek 850 39 
77 Do 70 5 ch pek sou 500 23 
7 andara- ! 
0S a 14 35 hf-ch pekoe 1750 36 bid 
80 Balgownie 76 13 ch bro pek 1300 38 bid 
81 Da 78 22 do pekoe 1760 7 an 
82 Do 80 15 do pek sou 1200 23 bid 
83 Do 82 1 do pek dust 150-24 bid 
85 Claremont £6 30 hf-ch pekoe 1350 29 bid 
86 Talgsswela 88 8 ech ‘bro pek 720 38 
87 Do 90 12 do bro pek 240 36 
88 Do 92 12 do bro pek 1200 36 
89 Do 94 6 do  pek sou 450 20 bid | 
J in estate 
a gore 96 1 hf-ch or pek 53 out 
91 98 2 ch sou 175 (19 
92 € 1c0 1 do dust 150 21 | 
2 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. | 


(From Our Oommercval Correspondent.) 
Minormea Lanz, October 2nd, 1891. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in | 
Mincing Lane up to 2nd October -— 
Ex “Ballaarat’'—Barragalle, 1c 111s; lo 858; 3b 


6d. 
Oe *-Manora”—Beenakelle, 1b 989; 3e 95s 6d; Gc 928 


64; le 896; 10101 64; 1o 816. 


‘ CEYLON OBSERVER " 


Ex “‘Ormnz’’—Sherwood, 2c 973 64; 5c 1b 948 6d: 60 
92s; le 113s. Haputale, 4c 100s6d; 18¢ 94s6d; 4c 92e: 
5¢ 114s. Coocagalla, 1c 1b 96364; 3c 1b 883 6d; 1b 81s; 
1b 923. St, Leonard’s10c 90s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Manora”—Oraig, 7¢ 1b 91s. 

Ex “Karamania”—(DO), le 1b 903 6d; 2c 1t 88s, 

Ex “Ormnz”—Niabedda, 2c 1b 108s. Gowerakellie, 
5b 88s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Mira”—Amherst, 2c 1b 941s; 2¢ 1b 923 6d 1; 
1103 6d. : 

Ex “Ormuz’—Ooncordia, 12¢ 93s. 

Ex “Coromandel”—Sarnia, 3c 1t 982; 16 118s. 

Ex “Glensvon”—Verelapatana, 5c 92s; 1c lb 91s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Miacing Lane up to 9th Oot.:— 

Ex ‘Golconda ”—Deagalla, 10 80s 6d; 3b 91s. 

Hix ‘‘Jason”—Coslanda, 1b 983; Ic 1b 93s; le 1t 
87s; 1b 101s. Denegama, 1b 1003; 1c 1b 978; 2c 90s 
64; 1b 102s 6d. Thotula Galla, 22 95a; 20c 91s; 3c 
91s; 3c 1103 6d. Roehampton, 4c 983; 10c 923; 5¢ 
92s 6d; 7¢ 923; 5c 1t 90s; 40 1t 114s 6d. 

Ex “Orotava”’—Albion, 1t 963; 1c 1t 933 6d; 1c 1b 
878; 1¢ 1028; 1b 783. Goodwood, le 978; 1b 102s; 
5c lb 81s 6d. Tulloes, 16 lo 1b 81s; 1b 825; le Ib 
70s 6d. Nonpareil, 1b 953; 16 77s. 

Ex “ Orient ”’—Oannavarella, 2c 1t 88s. 

Ex ‘ Rosetta ’—Hillside, 4b 99. 

Ex “Ping Suey”—Ouvah, 3¢ lt 95s; 1lc 893 6d; 
le 1003; le 1b 81s; 4b 915; 1b 853; 3c 978; 150 903 
6d; 1t 86s; 1t 1063; 1o 102s; lo 1t 833; 5b 92s 6d. 

Tix ‘ Peninsular ”—Liddesdale, 1t 1b 93 6d; 3c 90s 
6d; Te 1b 90s; 1c 101s; 136 843; 1b 883. Callander, 
1b 918; 2c 1t 90:3 ib 86a; 1b 97; 1b 79a. 

Ex “ Coromandel”—Sarnia, 5¢ 923; 1c le 853 6d. 

Ex “Glenavon”—Verelapatana, lo 96; 50 91s 6d; 


| le 1b 87s. 


Ex ‘“ Jason ’’'—Alowick, 4c 943. 
Ex “ Glengyle”—Galloola, 5¢ 1b 893 6d. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


From Our Commercial Correspondent. 
Mincine Lane, October 2nd, 1891. 


Ex “Olan Macdonald’’—Arduthie, 33 bags 120s;1 60s. 
1 22s; 1 72s. 

Ex “‘Rosetta”—Warakettia, 2 bags 30s. 

Ex “Karamanis”—Sangamma, 53 bags 122s 6d; 32 


1193; 5 @ls; 2 653; 2 77a 6d; 1 45s. 


Ex “Rosetta”—Kumaradola, 2 bags 78s; 10 8is; 1 
36s;1 65s; 1 78s; 2 74s; 1 638. Woodslee, 1 bag 60s; 
1 20s;1 50a. 

Ex “Karamania’”—Dynevor, 9 bags 81s;2 40s. 


Mincine Lane, October 9th, 1891. 


Ex “Seindia ”—North Matale, 120 813. 
Ex “Ormuz’’—Oocowatte, 1b 703; 1b 58s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mrncine Lane, October 2nd, 1891. 


Ex “‘Glenavon”—Noagalla, 7 cases 2810d; 7 2s;1 1s 
9d; 1 1s 11d; 1 1s 10d; 1 1s 9d; 2 2s 1d; 1 1s 10d. 
Nella Oolla, 1 case 1s 9d;1 18104; 3 1s 11d; 1 1s 6d; 
1 2s; 3 le 4d. 

Ex “Karamanis”—ABO, 13 cases 1s 4d; 1 155d;3 Ag 
44:1 1s 54; 3 184d; 9 1s 5d. 


NN 


PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, CQCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


I PI OT AT ASAP TT rar 


No. 28.1 


CotomsBo, November 17, 1891. 


{ Price :—123 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mesars. SomeRvILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 28th Oct. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,604 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. cc, 
1 REX 387 4 ch bro mix 480 21 bid 
2 Do 38) 24.d0, du 280 23 
3 CTM 39 8 do br°mix 270) 1-15 
4 Do 40 2hf-ch dust 140 22 
11 Marymount 47 4 do bro pek 200 35 
12 Do 48 2 do pekoe 94 24 
13 Do 49 1 do pek sou 50 18 
4 Do 50 1 do bro mix 45 14 
19 Hiralouvah 55 13 do pek sou 1300 29 bid 
20 Allakolla 56 17 hf-ch bro pek 1105 88 bid 
21 Do 57 22 ch pekoe 2310 33 
22 Do 58 15 do pek sou 1500 25 bid 
23 Do 59 1 do dust 100 23 
24 H HH 60 1 do bro mix 100 14 
25 Do 61 1 hf-ch dust 65 20 
26 A A 6z 1 ch pek sou 102 16 
27 TBW 63 8 do bro pek 800 out 
28 Do 64 10 do pekoe 1000 25 bid 
29 Do 65 1 do pek sou 125 20 
30 Roseneath 66 27 hf-ch. bro pek 1755 37 bid 
31 Do 67 16 do pekoe 1680 81 bid 
32 Do 63 13 do pek sou 1365 24 bid 
33 Narangoda 73 3 ch or pek 300 43 
34 Do 74 6 do pekoe 660 33 
35 Do 75 17 do pek sou 1700 27 
36 Do (se GS Co) sou 90 18 
37 Do Tie a2) G0) dust 140 21 
38 RN 78 28 hf-ch brojpek 1820 35 bid 
39 Ingeria 79 6 do bro pek 330 46 
40 Do 0 10 do pekoe 500 31 
41 Do 81 8 do pek sou 400 22 bid 
42 Do 682 2 do bro tea 15) 20 
43 Do 83 1 do bro mix 50 14 
44 Do 81 1 do dust 78 20 — 
45 BA 85 19 do bro or pek 916 33 bid 
46 Do 86 6 ch pekoe 600 28 bid 
47 Do 87 4 do pek sou 360 23 bid 
48 Pittawella $88 18 hf-ch bro pek 1044 41 bid 
49 Do 89 30 do pekoe 1650 27 bid 
50 Do 90 6 do pek sou 348 23 bid 
51 G@ 91 24 ch bro or pek 2190 out 
52 G 92 6 hf-ch pek sou 300 22 bid 
53 OC, in estate , 
mark 93 12 ch bro pek 1260 30 bid 
55 95 22 ch 
lhf-ch sou 2265 J: 
56 E 96 17 do bro mix 935 19 bid 
57 E 97 7 do dust 840 19 bid 
62 RK, inestate : 
mark D 98 28 do bro pek 2800 50 bid 
63 B 99 18 do pek sou 1350 15 bid 


Messrs. E. BenHAm & BreMNER put up for sale 
at the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 4th 


Noy. the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,760 I\b.), 
whicb sold as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. cs 

1 Wavendon 41 21 hf-ch bro pek 1155 35 bid 
2 Do 43 13 do pekoe 715 30 

2 F, in ostate 

mark 45 44 ch sou 4070 17 bid 

4 Do 47 3 do eongou 300 18 bid 
5 Mayfair 20 6 do unas 600 30 

6 Do 22 4 do bro mix 380 15 bid 
7 Do 24 2 do dust 480 23 

5 Do 26) «61 «do sou 80 17 


Mossrs. A. H. THompson & Co. put up tor sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 4th Nov. the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (11,060 lb.), which sold a3 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 
No. No. lb. ( 
1 BS, in 

estate 

mark l— 22xch pek sou 180 24 
2 Do 2 1 bf-ch dust 60 23 
3 Do 3 1 do red leaf 5U 17 
4 Preston 4 9 ch bro pek 1035 52 bid 
5 Do 6 16 do pekoe 1600 36 bid 
6 Do 8 9 do pek sou 855 30 
7 Penrhos 10 22 hf-ch pek sou 1100 39 
8 Do 12 4& do congou 200 24 
9 Do 13° 7 do dust 490 28 
12 Norton 16 9 do pekoe 450 20 bid 
13 HH 18 3 ch pek sou 331 18 bid 
lt K 19 4 do dust 320 12 
15 K 20 2hf-ch red leaf 100 12 
16 Nahalma 21 23 do _ bro pek 1265 49 
7 Do 2081 0ecn pekoe 1900 35 
18 Do 25 5 do pek sou 500 23 bid 
19 Do 27 1 hf-ch dust 75 23 
20 Mohedin 28 2 do bro pek 100 ol 
2l Do 29 3 do pekoe 138 32 
22 Do 30 4 do pek sou 164 24 
23 Do 3L 1 do bro pek fans 58 25 
24 Do 32. 1 do congou 37 17 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the 
Uommerce Sale-room on the 4th Nov. 


Chamber of 
the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (54,913 1b.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lpiivics 

1 DED 170 6 ch pek sou 570 30 bid 
2 Do 172 1 do congou 70 20 

3 Do 173, «1 «do dust 116 21 

4 Albion 174 15 do bro pek 1575 52 bid 
5 Do 176 18 do pekoe 1710 44 

6 Do 178 15 do pe eou 1425 33 

if Do 180 4 hf-ch dust 320 25 

12 Gonavy 189 30 do bro pek 8000 48 
13 Do 191 10 do pekoe 900 46 

14 Do 193 1 do dust 150 24 

15 Ottery 194 8 do pek sou 720 27 bid 
16 Do 196 8 do bro mix 896 20 bid 
17. Great Val- 

ley 198 24 do bro pek 2640 46 

8g Do 200 19 do pekoe 1900 33 bid 
1 Do 202 21 do pek sou 1995 23 bid 
20 Fila 204 13 do bro\pek 1300 = 34 bid 
gl Do 206 22 do pekoe 17¢0 32 bid 
22 Do 208 15 do pek sou 1200 22 bid 
23 Do 210 1 do pk dust 150 22 

21 Mocha 211 30 bf-ch bro pek 1650 67 
25° Do 213 30 box bro pek 450 70 
26 Do 215 21 ch pekoe 2100 52 
a7 Do 217 17 do pek sou 1530 36 

28 Do 219 12 do sou 810 32 

29 Agra Ouvah 221 21 box bro or pek 210 74 

30 Do 223 31 hf-ch bro pek 1350 85 

31 Do 225 28 do pekoe 1260 63 

32 lo 227 25 do pek sou 1125 41 

33 Do 229 14 do pek sou No.2 630 30 

34 AO 231 4 do  pek fans 280 23 
41 A 241 8 do  pekoe 920 28 bid 
42 BC 243 23 do  peksou 1725 T bid 
43 DE 245 6 hf-ch fans 492 34 

44 Tientsin 246 17 hf-ch bro pek 1020 85 

45 Do 248 21 ch pekoe 2100 54 

46 Do 250 12 do pek sou 1200 37 

41 Do 252 «42 hf-ch dust 180 21 

43 Do 253 3 do fans 210 24 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS7. 
ee 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the | Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 4th Nov. | No. No. lb. c 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (39,810 lb.), which | 49 JEEF ea Aah | ame 240 26 
sold as under :-— 26 Lesmoir 152 1 do dust 15029 

eee a 27 Do 154 1 do red leat 90 14 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Descriptions Weight 28 Ragalla 156 13 do bropek 1430-59 
29 Do 158 13 do pekoe 1170 45 
No. No. Ib. Cc. 30 Do 160 5 do peksou 475 30 
1 HI 1 7 hf-ch_ bro pek 350 36 31 Galkadua 162 10 do bro pek 1000 35 bid 
2 WAH 2 12 ch pek sou 1200 22 32, =» Do 164 12 do pekoe 1200 31 bid 
3 Do 3 5 do pek sou 500 16 bid | 22. Do 166 10 do pek sou 1000 21 bid 
4 Do 4 1 do bro tea 80 14 34 Citrus 168 6 hf-ch bro pek 351 45 
5 X, in estate 35 Do 170 18 do pekoe 990 30 
mark 5 3 do bro pek 330 50 36 Do 172 7 do  peksou 341 22 
6 Do 6 3 do pek sou 285 31 37 Do 174 2 do fans i) 25 
7 TB 7 8 do bro pek 800 35 38 Do 176 1 do  congou 50. «19 
g Do 8 10 do pekoe 1000 =_.29 39 Do 178 1 do red leaf 55 «12 
9 Ingeria 9 8hf-ch pek sou 400 92 40 Do 180 1 do bro mix 35. 31 
10 NB 10 28 ch bro mix 2800 19 pig | 41 LG&E 182. 2 ch or pek 200 34 bid 
11 Depedene 11 11 hf-ch bropek 550 49 42 Do 184 2 do pekoeNo.1 200 «27 
12 Do 12 21 do pekoe 1050 35 43 Do 186 3 hf-ch dust 255 21 
13 Do 13 21 do pek sou 1050 26 44 Yataderia 188 12 ch bro pek 1320 44 
14 HD 14 29 do bro gou 1450 19 pia | 43 Do 190 36 do  pekoe 3600 27 
15 Do 15 14 do bro mix 700 15 46 ~_Do 192 28 do peksou 2520 24 
16 Do 16 2 do dust 160 22 47 T, in estate 
21 Naseby 21 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 92 mark 194 7 do dust — 1050 =.20 
22 Do 22 15 do  pekoe 750 52 48 HH 196 3 do ro mix 270 «16 
23 Do 23 1 ch bro tea 80 22 49 Chesterford 198 13 do bro pek 1430 48 
24 Hatdowa 24 2 do bro pek 220. 40 50° Do 200 12 do  pekoe 1200 30 bid 
25 Do 25 2 do pekoe 200 34 51 Do 202 8 do  peksou 880 5 
26 Do 26 2 do  peksou 1s0 22 52 Dunkeld 204 17 do bro pek 1700 48 bid - 
27 Do 27 3 do unas 380 20 53 Do 206 28 hf-ch or pek 1400 43 bid 
28 Do 28 4 do bdrotea 400 19 pia | 24 _ Do 208 16 ch  pekoe 1280 36 bid 
29 Wawetenne 29 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 29 pig | 5° Marlboro- 
30 Do 380 2 do pekoe 80 24 i ugh 210 7 do bro mix 630 17 
31 Roseneath 31 27 do  bropek 175541 56 Deltotte 212 14 do bro pek 140045 
32 Do 22 16 ch pekce 1680 31 57 Do 214 4 do pekoe 360 33 
33 Do 33 13 do pek sou ~ 13865 25 58 Do 216 9 do  peksou 810 25 
34 Allakolla 34 17 hf-ch bro pek 1105 41 59 Do 218 1 hf-ch dust 75 24 
35 BE 35 4 ch dust 496 24 60 Debatgama 220 1 ch congou 90 19 
36 D BG 36 6 do bro mix 600 19 61 Do 222) I, do red leaf 100 14 
37 Do exh | Tad) Glo fans 315 23 62 Do 224 2 do faugs 220 23 
38 Do 38 3 hf-ch dust 240 99 63 Iddegodda 226 2 hf-ch sou 106 18 
39 DG 39 4 ch bro or pek 440-37 bia | 64 Da 228 2 do dust 7 29 
40 Do 40 4 do fans 420 23 65 KG 230 12 ch bro pek 1200 37 
41 Do 41 1 do dust 110.21 66 Do 232 4 do  pekoe 360 25 
42 Do 42 2 do bro mix 200 19 67 Do 234 3 do pek sou 270 25 
43 G, in estate 68 Portmore 236 1 hf-ch peksou 55 33 
mark 43 4 do 69 Do 238) chi fans 91 26 
1 hf-ch bro tea 502 13 70 Farnham 240 41 hf-ch bro or pek 1845 56 
44 Vorest Hill 44 17 ch bro pek 1904 47 71 Do 242 10 do bro or pek 2007 
45 Do 45 11 do  pekoe 1700 30 bid | 72 Do 244 48 do pekoe 2160 38 
46 Do 46 8 do pek sou 800 26 73 Do 246 38 do peksou 1710 3-28 
47 Do 47) > jeado dust 130 293 74 Do 248 1 box gold tips F. F. 
48 Do 48 1 do red leaf 100 15 = Street 2 R26:00 = 
49 HH 49 13 do pek sou 1300 withd’n, | 75 St. Leon- 
50 Castle 50 1 hf-ch bro pek 62 41 ard’s 250 5 ch bro pek 50035 
51 Do Bl OB ae pekoe 320 30 76 Do 252 6 do pekoe - 540 out 
52 Do 52 3 do pek sou 141 22 17 Do 254 1 do bro mix 109 15 
5ony Da 53 1 do fans 75 22 73 CRD 256 5 hf-ch dust 975 4 
54 MK 54 15 ch bro pek 1590 35 bid | 79 Do 258 8 do red leaf 400 16 
55 Do 55 13 do pek sou 1300 22 80 Doonevale 260 21 ch bro pek 2200 36 
56 Do 56 4 bt-ch dust 280 17 81 Alnoor 262 22 hf-ch bro pek 1100 43 
82 Do 264 24 do pekoe 1200 30 

Messrs. Forres & WALKER put up for saleat the 3 ie zee 23 do per Aop me 3 : 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room onthe 4th Nov. 8 Do 270 3 do dust 240 94 
the undermentioned lots of Tea ( 108,898 lb.), which-| gg Yahala- 
sold as under:— kelle 272 «2 ch ‘ Fed leaf 200 «15 

np 87 Wewesse 274 20 hf-c ro pek 1000 55 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 88 Do 276 13 do paves 650 42 
Yo. No. Ib. c. 89 Do 278 13 do peksou 650 39 
Dec 28 102 2hf-ch dust 165 22 90 Do 280 1 do sou 50 22 
2 Do 104 1 do red leaf 60 14 91 Hunugalla 282 10 ch bro pek 1150 out 
3 Walaban- 9z Do 284 33 do  pekoe 3585 out 
duwa 106 4 ch bro pek - 400 46 93 Do 286 1 do pek sou 105 15 
4 Do 108 8 do pekoe 800 33 94 Do 288 1 do dust 155 withd’n. 
5 Do 110 6 do pek sou 600 24 £5 Talgaswela 290 5 do pek sou 450 22 bid 
é€ SPA 1207, 30 unas 700 30 96 Thorofield 292 26 hf-ch bropek 1560 53 bid 
1 Do 114 4 do red leaf 400 17 97 Do 294 22 ch pekoe 2200 40 
8 SPV 116 2 do bro pek 200 43 98 Do 296 7 do pek sou 700 30 
9g Do 118 3 do pekce 300 30 99 Do 298 1 do dust 80 24 
10 Do 120 6 do 100 Balgownie 300 13 do bro pek 1300 40 
5 hi-ch pek sou 875 22 101 Do 802 15 do pek sou 1200 21 bid 
11 SPK 122 2 do bro pek 120 33 —C ss ' | 102 Do 304 1 do pek dust 150 21 
12 Do 124 3 do pekoe 165 27 103 Becherton 306 21 do bro pek 2100 35 bid 
3 Galdola 126 3 ch upas 300 29 104 Do 3808 29 do pekoe 2900 23 bid 
14 B) 128 1 do mix 100 15 105 Do 310) “1 do congou 100 19 
15 LBW 130 1 do bro pek 90 41 106 Do 312 2 do dust. 140 20 
16 Do 132 1 do y 107 Langdale 3814 15 do bro pek 1650 40 
1 Lif-ch pekoe 120 27 108 Do 316 13 do pekoe 1300 29 bid 


17 Do 134 3 ch pek sou 240 22 109 Do 
16 Do 136 1 hf-ch fans 40 20 110 Hunugalla 320 40 do cou 3600 19 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
111 Bandara- 

Polla 322 32 hf-ch bropek 1600 50 
112 Do 324 31 do pekoe 1550 30 bid 
113 Do 326 28 do pek sou 1260 26 bid 
114 Do 328 4 do sou 180 18 
T15 Do 330 6 do dust 420 23, 
116 Middleton 332 13 ch bro pek 1430 48 
117 Do 334 16 do pekoe 1440 36 
118 Do 836 14 do ek sou 1190 27 
119 Melrose,D 338 4 hf-ch bropek 224 41 bid 
120 Do 340 4 ch pekoe 410 35 
121 Melroze 342 19 do 

5 hf-ch bro pek 2390 37 bid 

122 Do 344 30 ch pekoe 3000 
123 Do 346 23 do pek sou 2300 24 bid 
124 Do 348 2 do dust 300 23 
125 Do 350 2 do congou 200 18 
129 BER 358 16 ch  peksou 1440 15 
130 Do 360 2 do dust 280 20 
131 Angroo- 

wella 1162 2 bf-ch dust 170 24 


Mr. E. BenuAm put up forsale at the Ohamber of 
‘Commerce Sale-room on the 11th Nov. the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (7,710 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Siot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. - No. lb. c. 
1 F, in estate 
mark 57 44 ch sou 4070 13 bid 
2 Do 59 3 do congou 300 15 bid 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 11th 
Nov., the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,333 Ib.), 
which sold as under:— 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

No. ’ 0. Ib. c. 

1 AO ee Sich bro pek 220 22 bid 

2 Do 2 1 do pekoe 100 22 bid 

3 Do 3. 5 do pek sou 477 out 

4 Do 4 4 do sou 274 out 

5 Do 5 4 hf-ch dust 300 12 

6 Preston 6 12 ch bro pek 1315 57 

7 Do 8 15 do pekoe 1425 37 bid 

:8 Do 10 10 do pek sou 950 28 bid 

ua) Do 12 2 do sou 15020322 

10 Do 13 5 do dust 160 24 

11 AGO 14 5 do dust 350 22 

12 XXX 15 2 do brotea 140 24 

13 Gampola- : 
watte 16 5 ch bro pek 500 44 bid 

14 Do 18 14 do pekoe 1260 380 bid 

15 Ravenseraig 20 6 do pek sou 540 25 bid 

16 Do 22) 41) do fans 100 22 

17 Knutsford 23 1 hf-ch congou 91 18 bid 

18 Do 24 17 do unas 913 82 bid 

19 Do 26 .1 do fans 68 20 


Mr. E. Joun put 
Oommerce Sale-room on the 11th Nov. 
mentioned lots of 


under:— 
Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
rag ay 254 
2 Do 255 
3 Do 256 
4 Do 257 
5 Do 259 
6 Do 261 
7 Gonakelle 
Factory 262 
8 Do 264 
9 Albion 266 
0 Do 268 
1 Do 270 
12 J, in estate 
mark 272 
13. Tewple- 
stowe 273 
14 Do 275 
15 Do 277 
16 Do 279 
17 Do 281 


Tea 


(48,050 Ib.), 


up for sale at the Ohamber of 
the under- 
which sold as 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 
lb. c. 

1 ch bro tea 120 19 

1 do dust 150 19 

2 do unas 174 27 
12 do pek sou 1080 27 
13 do pekoe 1300 36 
15 do bro pek 1500 53 

6 do or pek 720 50 

15 do pro pek 1t50 32 bid 
12 do bro pek 1260 55 

12 do pekoe 1140 41 bid 
13 do pek sou 1235 30 

16 box  pekoe 80 out 
26 hf-ch or pek 1352 40 bid 
16 ch pekoe 1280 out 
19 do  peksou 1710 = out 

9 hf-ch bro mix 468 17 bid 
7 do dust 569 20 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. LbiayiCe 
18 Orange Field 
PNR 282 20 ch pekoe 1800 26 
19 Bronlow 284 12 do bro pek . 1140 48 bid 
20 Do 286 16 do pekoe \ 1520 33 bid 
21 Do 248 10 do pek sou \ 900 26 bid 
22 Do 290 1hf-ch dust 70 23 
23 Wewel- : 
madde 10 5 do dust 400 14 
24 Do TL) arly ch red leaf S4 12 
25 Tare 12 9 do bro pek 990 22 
26 Do 14 11 do pekoe 1100 out 
27 DS 16 5 do pek sou 475 22 
28 Do 18 lLhf-ch dust 70 22 
29 BT 19 22 ch bro mix 1870 12 bid 
30 Vogan 21 20 ch or pek 1800 37 
31 Do 23 29 do bro pek 2900 54 
32 Do 25 41 do pekoe 3280 30 
33 Do 27 12 do pek sou 950 2L bid 
34 Kandaloya 29 1 hf-ch bropek 48 35 
35 OC 30 22 do bro tea 990 12 
35 Do 32 6 ch dust 854 08 bid 
37 34 15 do pek fans 2025 25 
38 iL 36.06«5 «do congou 500 26 
39 L 37 1 do red leaf 88 14 
40 L 38 1 do fluffy dust 180 05 
45 RG 46 3 hf-ch bro pek 188 29 
46 Do 47 1 do pek dust 45 20 
47 ML 48 15 ch bro pek sou 1573 14 
48 BA 50 2 hf-ch dust 132 15 
49 We 5L 5 ech 20u 400 ali 
50 SG 52 2 do sou 160 15 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room onthe i1lth Nov. the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (46,646 lb.), which sold as 
under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. Cc. 
Lee Gurl 57 3hf-ch red leaf 150 13 
PHD) 58 4 do bro pek 200 39 
3 D 59 5 do pekoe 250 30 
CY) 0) 60 12 do unas 580 25 
5 Bismark 61 38 do bro pek 2090 39 
6 Do 62 24 ch pekoe 2400 30 
i Do 63 6 do pek sou 550 24 
8 Do 64 1 do sou 100 18 
9 Do 65 1 hf-ch dust 4 21 
10 W 66 evap ch pek sou 700 14 
11 W 67. 4 do 
1 hf-ch red leaf 405 12 
12 W 68 1 ch dust 128 21 
18 Killin 74 23 do bro pek 1150 32 bid 
19 Do 75 19 do pekoe 950 out 
20 Do 76 4 do dust 200 21 
12 GL 7 #5 ch congou 400 20 
22 MK 78-15 do bro pek 1500 3 
23 Do 79 12 do pekoe 1200 29 bid 
24 XYZ 80 39 do fans 3900 1l bid 
25 Lyndhurst 81 9 do bro pek 987 36 bid 
26 Do 8a 21 do pekoe 1885 30 
27 Do 83 20 do pek sou 1886 20 bid 
28 Arsiena 84 83 hf-ch bro pek 4150 45 
29 Do 85 4 do sou 200 25 
30 Do 86 7 do bro mix 350 12 
831. Friedland 87 18 do bro pek 900 77 bid 
32 Do 88 21 do pekoe 1050 56 bid 
23 Do 89 @1 do pek sou 1050 40 bid 
34 Stockholm 90 82 hf-ch or pek 1600 47 bid 
35 Do 91 17 ch pek sou 1530 33 
36 Do 92s ledo) fans 140 21 
37: B AG, in 
tate 
suave 47 6 do pekoe 600 25 bid 
38 Do 48 4 do pek sou 360 2k 
39 HJS 93 2hf-ch bro or pek 100 33 
40 Do 94 6 do bro pek 300 36 
41 Do 95 4+ ch pekoe 40) QT 
42 Do 98 5 do pek sou 500 23 
43 Diganakelle 97 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 43 
44 Do 98 6 do pekoe 300 33 
45 Do 99 44 do pek sou 2200 32 
46 Do 1co 63 do dust 240 20 
47 Do 1 5 do fans 300 25 
Do 3 do tro mix 165 17 
§ i tat 
a Spee ae 8 6 do pekoe 809 out 
50 4 ik.ch pek sou 100 25 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs. ForBES & WALKER put up forsale at the ] Lot Mark Box Pkgs. DescriptionWeight 


Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 11th Nov. | No. No. lb. c 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (111,531 lb.), which sold | gg yrigiothian 538 27 hf-ch pebaak pac 1 
as under:— oe Do ae w ch pekoe 1600 27 
5 z 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Descriptien. Weight 91 Do 544 5 hf-ch peo oe a 
No. No. Ib. c. 92 Do 546 1 ch dust 130 20 
1 Deniyaya 364 5 ch bro pek 520 48 93 Bramley 548 3 hf-ch redleaf 159 15 
2 Do 366 7 do pekooe 685 32 94 Do 550 1 do unas 55 25 
3 Do 368 4 do peksou 360 20 bid | 99 Avisawella 560 2 do bro pek 200 42 
4 Do 370 2 do sou 180 16 100 Do 562 2 ch pekoe 1280 95 
5 Do 372 3 do pek fan 300 25 101 Do 564 5 do pek sou 450 20 
7 Polataga- 122 Hunugalla 566 1 do dust 142 18 
ma 376 39 hf-ch bro pek 2340 53 103 C SO K, 
8 Do 378 70 do pekoe 3500 40 Ceylon, in 
9 Do 380 54 do pek sou 2700 29 estate 
10 GCS 382 34 ch  brotea 3230 8=©12 bid mark 568 2 do dust 3004 
11 Hidugalla 
Ouvah 881 1 do bro pek 91 45 
12 Do aes 1 do _ pekoe 3 80 via | CEYLON CO 
13 MBB 38 2 bro mix 1 bi } 
144SK 390 3 hf-ch pek fans 225 26 FREER SALES IN LONDON. 
15 St. Helier’s 392 12 do broor pek 600 54 
16 Do 394 9 ch pekoe ea 39 
17 Do 395 7 do pek sou 28 , 
18 Deaculla 398 17 hf-ch or pek 1020 55 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
19 Do 400 32 ch pekoe 3200 Minoina Lan 7 5 
20 Do 402 “1 do vongou 10020 B, October 16th, 1891. 
21 Do 404 2hf-ch dust 140 21 5 : 
23 L 408 17 do bro pek 1190 50 ene Lae of OFYLON COFFEE sold in 
a4 L 410 19 do peK sou 114033 inging Lane upitonb thi Oca ‘ 
95 L 412 38 dc unas 2280 2 bid Ex “Orotava’’—Park, 1b 943; 9c 91s; 1b 1053; 1b 82s; 
26 Moblawanee le 5 ch bro orpek 590 42 3b 92s. « 
27 Do 416 11 do pekoe 90 23 Ex “Clan Alpine’— Soe . 
28 Do 418 2 do peksou 180 22 1t 1033. P Delmar, le 953s; 6c 1b 9Is; 
29 T By $30 i nich fans 4055520 Ex “Ormuz”—Mahakanda, 2c 88s. 
5 hich dust 425 20 Ex “Orotava”—Hillside, 1b 963; 10c it 923 6d¢ 
31 Anccombra oe es ab bee pek 3664 43 bid ee ; 
32 Do 426 29 do pekoe 5135 82 bid x “Peninsular”—Hiralouvah - 2 3: 
33 Do 428 12 do pek sou 1134 27 bid | £93 Gd: 1 1063 alouvah, 1b 95s 6d; 2¢ 95:; le 
3 F a D} i 2 $ 
Be heen 430 31 do sou OND) PAL lol Ex “Clan Macdonald’”—Broughton, 2c 97s 6d; 8c 1t 
wella 432 40 hf-ch bropek 2140 50 82s 6d; le 1t 88s 6d; 1c 106s. 
36 Do 434101 do  pekoe 5050 36 Ex “Jason ’>—Ouvah, 5e 978 64; le 1b 98s 6d; 1c 1b- 
37 Ralademe a8 zo a Copel 2300 ee 92s; 1b 86s; 1c 112s. 
38 [c) C0) pekoe 2900 9 66 7a b rire ‘ 
39  ~+—-dDo 440 20 do ek sou 2520 28 bid 1s ‘Agamemnon! aoe 2¢ 1t 96s6d; 15c ib 9ls;. 
43 Ragalla 448 16 do bro pek 1760 ~=— 60 E “Ql +4 ; 
44 Do 450 17 do  pekoe 1530 45 x pusyon —Oannavarella, 1c 1b 883; 1b 91s, 
45. Do 452 7 do  pek sou 665 32 Ex ‘‘Orotava”—Albion, 30 93s. 
46 Do 454 4 do dust 320 24 Ex “Huntingdon”—Gonamotava, 1b 97s 6d; 46 1t 92s: 
47 Court Lodge 456 35 hf-ch bro pek 2030 84 bid | 50 1t 91s; 1b 103s 6d. 
48 Do 458 21 do pekoe 1008 68 bid 
mp Do 469 48 a pek sou 2256. adi 
D 462 2c sou 142 36 bid * = 
51 Do 464 °3 do dust 435 : Marks and prices of CHYLON COFFEE sold in 
52 K W 466 2 do 24 Minuciog Lane up to 23rd Oot.:— 
3 hf-ch pex dust 550 20 Ex ‘A saye”’—Brookside, 201¢ 953; 13c 16 963s; 1c 1h 
53 Dunkeld Ass a ch bro pek 1200 53 106s; 3b 938 6d. 
oe 1D ; oh o THUD, BR Ex “Peniosular’—Alnwick 1c 1t 94s 6d; 2c 1b 92a 64; 
472 21 hf-ch or pek 1050 40 c 1b 92s 
Be De, pean Ras ie 1460 1) 1b 102s; lb 87s; 1b 968 6d; 1b1c 1t 69s 6d; 23b 79s 64d; 
37. Do 476 15 ch  pekoe 1200 32 15e 77s 6d. 
58 DK D 478 20 do  pekeou 1500 25 Ex “Canton ”—Yapame, 16 97s; le 1t 925; 20 876 6d; 
59 eddetenne ne 8 do proper ise i oa 1b 86s; 1b 978 6d; le 85s; 1b 888; 1b 80s. 
60 le) o pekoe 5 i 66 Ah) . ‘i : E 
at Do Au) ay. Moen 310. 26 ee aramenis a Gomalia, 2c 1b 97s; 3c 938; 2c 91s; 
62 Do 486 1 hf-ch dust 75 23 Pax iene teat, eames 
63 Avoca 488 17 ch bro pek 1870 35 bid Ex Oanton —Wiharagalla, 1t 102s; 20 99s; le lb 
64 Do 490 13 do  pekoe 1300 26 bid | 91s; 1c 1133; 1c 858; 1b 95s. 
65 Do 492 11 do  peksou 1045 22 bid Ex “Assaye”’—Broughton, 1t 993; 4c 1b 933; 2c 908: 
66 Do 494 1 do bro tea 80 ~—out | le 111s. 2 # 
67 Theydon : Ex “‘Canton”’—Kahagalle, 2c 983 6d; 6c 93s 6d; 2 
498 5 do 50 425 18 Pio) oe c 93s 6d; 2c 903 
- Bola} See ac aoe Be 18 6d; lo 1t 1178. Meeriabedde, 1b 98s; 20 95s 6d; 5ce 92s; 
69 Do 500 1 do dust 150 23 le 919; 1o 1b 118s. 
70 Avisawella 502 3 do sou 270 18 2 
41 Do 504 3 do dust 450 22 =— 
72 Claremont 506 30 hf-ch pekooe 1350 out 
76 Hunugalla 514 10 ch  bropek 1150 28 CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON.. 
7 Do 516 22 do pekoe 3: 85 19 
7% Claremont 518 44 hf-ch a pek oes £0 bid 
5 4 i s 
9 Do pap os pee ene: PT a (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
1 D 524 3 do bro tea 108 10 bid G 
oy Castlereagh 526 35 do broorpek 1750-62 A MincinG Lane, October 16th, 1891. 
85 e Do pe BB pe pekoe ae oe bi Ex “Ping Suey’—Yattawatte, lo 2s 5d; 2c 2s; 3c 1% 
85 K 532 1 do dust 160 20 74; 6o 1s 8d. i 
86 BG 634 1 hf-ch pek sou 50 20 Ex “Rosetta” —Mysore, 40 23 11d; 50 2s 3d. 
87 LA 536 7 ch  pekoo 700 18 bid Ex “Sutlej’”—(DO), 5c 23; lo 2s 2d. 
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COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr, BE. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room on the 18th Nov., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (78,219 lb.), which sold 
as under:— f 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weise 


No. No. c. 
1 Ottery 63 6 ch bro mix 672 22 
2 Stamford 
Hill 54 12 do bro mix 1120 24 
3 W, inestate 
mark 56 20 do bro p?k 2100 28 bid 
4 Do 58 30 do pekoe 8090 26 bid 
5 Do 60 56 do pek sou 475 21 
6 Do 62 1 do dust 150 2050 
7 WT 63 35 do bro pek 3500 45 bid 
8 Do 65 9 do pekoe 900 30 bid 
9 Do 67 8 do pek sou 720 27 
10 Do 69 2 do sou 189 19 
ll Do 70 1 do dust 150 24 
12 WH 71-23 do bro mix 1840 out 
138 Albion 73 43 hf-ch bro pek 2365 a9 
14 Do 75 18 do p2koe 900 40 
15 Do W7 14 ch pekoe 1330 40 
16 Do 79 19 do pek sou 1805 27 
17 Do 81 3 do bro mix 180 20 
18 Do 82 6 ht-ch dust 489 23 
19 MR 83 1 do dust 18 22 d 
20 Dickapittia 84 23 ch bro pek 2300 33 bid 
21 Do &6 5 do pekoe 500 28 
22 Do 88 12 do pek sou 1200 25 bil 
23 Do 90 2 do sou 180 oe 
24 Lawrence 101 40 do sou 3800 11 bid 
25 ~Bittecy 103 13 do bro pek 1005 49 bid 
26 Do 105 30 do pekoe 2250 82 bid 
2? Vogan 107 12 do pek sou 960 18 bid 
28 Troup 109 27 hf-ch bropek 1485 73 
29 Do lll 25 «ch pekoe 2250 44 
30 B, in estate 
mark 112. 4 hf-ch congou 275 23 
31 Do 113. 5 do unas 360 30 
33 Kandenewe- = Pee 
ra 115 25 ch bro pek 2500 57 bid 
37 DE 123 4 do bro mix 352 24 
38 Do 124 12 do fans 960 28 
39 Denegama 126 1 hf-ch redleat é 12 
40 Madool- ; 
tenne 127 14 ch bro pek 1540 33 bid 
41 Do 129 14 do pekoe 1400 27 bid 
42 Loonagalla 131 16 hf-ch bro mix 960 20 
43 Handroo 133 14 do  pekoe 700 = 31 bid 
44 Do 1385 9 do pek sou 450 23 
45 Do 137 2 do dust 120 23 
46 Great Val- 
ley 1388 20 ch bro pek 2200 43 
41 Do 140 19 do  pekoo Nos. 118. - 


1199 1900 32 bid 
48 Do 142 23 do pekoe Nos. 2241- 
2263 2,300 32 


144 21 do ic sou No. 2264- 
- Fe 5 2284 1995 24 bid 
50 Do 146 21 do pk sou Nos, 1200- 

1220 1995 25 

51 Mocha 148 24 do bro pek 2610 70 
52 Do 150 17 do pekoe 1709 48 
53 Do 152 12 do pek sou 1080 33 
64 Agra Ouvah 154 23 hf-ch bropek 1260 17 
Boe DO: 156 31 do  pekoe 1395 53 
56 Do 158 26 do pek sou 1170 39 
57 Do 160 13 do peksou No.2 585 30 
58 AO 162 4 do pek fans 280 20 
59 L 163 12 do bro pek sou 552 out 
60 BB 165 13 ch pek sou 975 V7 


Messrs. A. H. THonpson & Oo. put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 18th Noy,, | 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (66,811 Ib.), which sold 
as under :— ae ? 
fuot Mark Box Tkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. °c. 

Se OAS a se cee Deapek 500 4 bid 


2 Do 3 14 do pekoe 1260 25 bid | 


30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. De:cription. Weight 
No. No. lb, c. 
5 2 bf-ch congou 91 16 
4 K 6 17 do un?s 913 30 bid 
5 DA 8 3 ch bro pek 220 25 
6 Do 9 1 hf-ch pekoe 100 24 
7 Do 105 454.do pek sou 477 out 
8 Do TUS ae sou 274 13 
9 Do 12. 4 do dust 300 13 
12 Agrakande 15 60 do pekoe 6000 39 
13 ME 17 15 do _ pekoe k 1350 =. 20 bid 
14 Do 19 ;5 do 
9 bf-ch btromix 940 15 bid 
15 Do 21 7 ch dust 945 18 bid 
16 Agraoya 22 17 do bro pek 1700 40 tid 
17 Do Ahere8)d pekoe 80 25 bid 
18 Do 26 17 do pek sou 170) 19 bid 
19 Do 28 1 do dust 88 21 
20 Torrington 23 31 do bro pek 3410 48 bid 
2 Do 31 30 do pekce 3090 31 bid 
22 Do 33 23 do pek sou 2730 24 bid 
23 Do 35 9 hi-ch dust 720 26 
24 Helback 36 7 ch tro pek 770 57 
25 Do 33 7 do pekoe 700 38 
26 Do 40 6 do pek sou 600 23 bid 
27 BUS 42 1 ch congou 110 15 
28 CG 43 4 do bro pek 400 24 bid 
29 Do 44. 5 do pekoe 590 25 
30 Do 45 6 do pe sou 593 18 bid 
32 Ettapolls 48 15 hf-ch bro pek 825 35 bid 
33 Do 50 23 do pekoe 1260 23 bid 
34 Morlaad 52 13 ch or pek 1365 49 
35 Do 54 23 do pekoe 2254 28 bid 
36 Do 56 7 do pek sou 700 20 bid 
37 Do 58 2 do bro tea 220 withd’n, 
38 Dehiowita 59 23 do  bropek 2310 
39 Do 6l £0 do pekoe 5000 ¢ withd’n, 
40 Do 63 14 do pek sou 1330 
41 Do 65 1 do bro tea 120 21 
42 Do 66 -1 do dust 160 22 
43 Penrhos 67 11 hf-ch broor pek 630 48 
44 Do 69 21 do bro pek 1155 55 bid 
45 Do 71 30 do pekoe 1650 33 bid 
46 Do 73 48 do pek sou 2400 30 
44 Do 7 2 do pak dust 140 26 
43 Nahalma 76 46 do bro pek 2530 55 
49 Do 78 dB ch pekoe 4800 38 
50 Do 80 18 do pek sou 1300 2t bid 
61 Do 82 2 hf-ch dust 150 25 
52 Preston 83 15 ch pekoe 1425 38 
53 Do 85 10 do pek sau 950 25 bid 
Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put*up forsale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 18th Nov., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (51,897 lb.), which sold 


ag under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
N lb. 


No. 0. Cc. 
1 Crurie D2 Fach sou 595 
2 Do 2 1 do red leaf 80 
3 Do 38 1 do dust 95 
4 ING 4 1 do bro mix 100 19 
5 Do 5 2 do red leaf 20) 1l 
6 vo 6 1 do dust 10 21 
7 Kattukitula 7 1 hf-ch bro pek 55 49 
8 Do 1 2 do pekoe 90 26 
9 Do 9 3 do pek sou 150 22 
10 H S, in 
estate 
mars 10 8 ch bro pek 800 3 
11 Do ll 19 do pekos 1315 22 
12 Do 12 2 do pek sou 170 20 
13 Do 13; Tesdo' sou 85 16 
14 Do 14 1 do dust 150 21 
15 Do 15 2 do red leaf 99 10 
16 T, in estate 
mark 16 2t bf-ch pek sou 1104 22 
17 Do 17 26 do unas 1404 19 
ls Do 18 6 do congou 264 13 
19 Do 19 3 do m xed 135 7 
20 Do 20 12 do dust 816 22 
21 Arslena 21 64 do bro pek 3206 48 
22 Do 22 37 do pekoe 1850 BL 
23 Do 23. 25 do pek sou 1250 27 
2% Do 24 13 do bro mix 650 13 
we) Do 25 4 do dust 280 20 


bid 
bid 


9 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
32 Lyndhurst 32 9 ch 
33 Do 33 20 do 
34 Killin 34 23 hf-ch 
35 Do 35 19 do 
36 B 36 6 ch 
37 “Y, in estate 

mark 37-3: hf-ch 
3 Do 38 4 ch 
39 HGA 39 12 do 
40 Do 40 19 do 
41 Do 41 16 do 
42 St. Andrews 42 34 hf-ch 
43 Do 43 44 box 
44 Do 44 29 hf-ch 
45 “Do 45 *68 do 
46 Ingeriya 46 6 do 
47 Ds 37 16 do 
48 Do 48 10 do 
49 Do 49 2 do 
60 PG, in 

estate 

mark 50 12 ch 
51 Do 51 48 do 
52 Do 52 7 do 
53 Do 53 6 do 
54 P G, in 

estate 

mark 54 22 do 
55 Do 55 063) do 
56 Do D6n cada 

56a 3 do 

57 Do 57 1 do 
58 Do 68 2 Laz 
59 Hopewell 59 1 bf-ch 
60 Do 60 2 do 
61 V:ncit Cie lech 
62 Y 62 3 hf-ch 
63 MP 63 6 ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LISi. 


Description. Weight 


bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 


red leaf 
pek fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
or pek 


to) 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 


bro pek 
pelkoe 
pek sou 
sou 


bro or pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
sou 

dust 

red leaf 
dust 

ted leaf 
dust 

una3 

bro pek sou 


Ib. 
987 


Messrs. Forpe3; & WALKER put up forsale at the 
Obamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 18th Nov., 
the under mentioned lots of Tea (180,929 lb.), which 


cold as under : 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
1 Sapu Sr) Be ON 
2 Do 572 6 hf-ch 
3 Ismalle 574 3 do 
4 Do 576 2 do 
5 Horagas- 
keile 578 8 do 
€ Do 680 8 do 
7 Do 582 11 do 
8 Do 581 1 do 
9 Do 586 1 do 
10 Langdale 585 11 ch 
11 Do 590 9 do 
12 Da 592 11 do 
13 Do 594 1 do 
14WTt 596 1d hf-ch 
15 Do 598 21 do 
16 Do 600 2 do 
17 Do 602 1 do 
20 Sutton 608 1 hf-ch 
23 Portmore 614 2 ch 
24 Do 616 1 hf-ch 
25 Galkadua 618 J1 do 
26 Do 620 1U0 do 
27 Do 622 9 do 
28 Wewesse 624 22 do 
29 Do 626 15 do 
30 Do 628 16 hf-ch 
31 Maha Uva 630 5 ch 
3: Do 632 6 do 
33 Do 634 2 do 
34 Do 636 2 do 
35 Palmerston 638 22 hi-ch 
36 Do G10 23 ch 
37 Do 612 8 do 
gs Farm 644 1k do 
a6 Do 646 21 do 
40 Vo #48 21 do 
41. + Do 650 1 do 


Description. 


red leat 
unas 
sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekve 
pek sou 
bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 
congou 
fans 
pek sou 
fans 
bro pek 
pekve 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dupt 


Weight 
Ib. 


] Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
42 Deaculla 652 
43 Do 654 
44 Do 656 
45 Do 658 
46 St. Leon- 

ard’s 660 
47 HEP) on 

estate 

mark 662 
48 Do 654 
49 Do 665 
50 Harangalla 668 
5i Do 670 
52 Do 672 
53 Do 674 
54 Bandara- 

Polla 676 
55 Do 678 
56 Do 680 

| 57 Chelmers 682 
58 Do 684 
59 Do 686 
60 Do 688 
61 Do 630 
62 Caledonia 692 
63 Do 694 
64 Do 696 
65 Ellenyowan 698 
65 Do 700 
67 Do 702 
68 L, in estate 

mark 704 
69 Do 706 
70 Do 708 
i, De 710 
72 Do 712 
73 Do 714 
74 GL, in 

estate 

mark 716 
75 Do 718 
7 Do 720 
17 1G) sia 

estate 

mark 722 
73 Do 724 
79 GL, in 

estate 

mark 726 
80 Da 728 
81 vo 730 
82 Campion 732 
83 Kelvin 73 
84 Do 736 
85 Kelaniya 738 

| 86 Do 740 
87 Do 742 
88 Do 744 
89 EDP 746 
90 Do 748 
91 Do 750 
92 Do 752 
93 B& D 754 
94 Do 756 
@5 Atherfield 758 
96 Do 760 
97 Do 762 
98 Thorofield 764 
99 Do 766 
100 Do 768 
101 Do 710 
102 Do 772 
103 Radella 774 
104 Do 776 
105 Do 77 
106 N 780 
107 N 782 
108 Yataderia 784 
109 Do 786 
110 Do 788 
111 Do 790 
112 Do 792 

| 113 Ingeriya 794 
114 Do 796 
1145 N 798 
116 N 800 
117 +N 2 


Pkgs. 


50 do 


wo aa) 
bt CO oe oe 

a ° 

° a 


GwOrM oN WrmHNyNDE KO 
Qa o 
° ° 


pb 
eee 
a 
° 


Description. 


or pek 
pekoe 
dust 
bro tea 


pekoe 


bro pek 
pekoe 
peksou 


bro pek 
pekoe 


pek sou 
bro t2a 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
s0u 

bro pek 
pekve 
bro tea 


pek sou 
do 
dust 


£0u 


bro mix 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
peksou 


bro pek 
pekoe 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
congou 
red leaf 
bro pek 
ypekoe 
congou 
dust 
sou 
pek fans 
pek dust 
bro mix 
red leaf 
dust 
sou 
bro mix 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
tro mix 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
do 
bro tea 


pek sou 


dust, 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro mix 


Weight 
Ib. 
600 
2100 
140 
50 


540 


23 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Mr. i, JoHN put up for sale at the Chambor of 


No. No. tb. ¢ _ | Gommerce Sale-room on the 25th Nov. the under- 
118 Beausijour 4 25 do  bropek 2506 81 bid ? F , 
119 Do 6 46 do  pekoe 4140 25 mentioned lots of Tea (97,842 1b.), which sold as 
120 Do 8 5 do fans 550-2 A 
121 Do 10 2 do brotea 210 13 under :— 
122 Do 12.3 do dust OO a) Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
124 Palameotta 16 2 hf-ch dust 174-18 No No lb. ¢ 
125 Bandara- ; R : 
polla 18 51 do  pekoe 2550 24 bid | 7 p TE 167 2 hf-ch dust bh) Ph 
127 Heceiiwahes ) i 2 Do 168 1 do red leaf 45 07 
Ella 22 1 ch dust 165-18 3 Diekoya 169 6 ch bro mix 623. «11 
128 Ririmettia 24 10 do 4 Ds 171 5 do dust 72 20 bid 
1 hf-ch bro pek 958 36 8 Mehagalia 176 20 do or pek 1100 64 bid 
129 Do 26 12 ch J 9 Do 178 18 ch pekoe 2016 44 bid 
1 een pekoe 101923 10 Do 180 4 do pek sou 400 29 bid 
130 Do 28h x) 1l Do 182 6 do do No, 2 600 26 
i Hen pek sou 125 19 12 Do 184 1 hf-ch dust 90 15 
131 Do 39 13 Kandenewe- 
i ht- 2h pek fan 161 28, ra 185 25 ch bro pek 250061 
132 Do 32 do red leaf 54 10 14 Do 187 45 do pekoe 4500 41 bid 
133 C,in estate Shea 15 Do 189 24 do pexk sou 2409 25 bid 
mark 34 11 ch bro pek 1100-35 bid | 15 N 191 16 do bromix 1600 = 16 bid 
134 Do 36 13 do — pekoe 1170-26 bid | 17 Ivies 193 12 do bro pek 1200 41 bid 
135 Do 38 6 do pek sou s0v 20 bid | 1g ~ Do 195 24 do  pekoe 2160 29 bid 
135 Do 40 5 do bro mix 50013 19 Do 197 20 do peksou 1600 24 bid 
137 Do 42 1 do pek fan JcO. = 20 20 Do 199 1 do bro tea 99° out 
138 Z, inestate al Do 200 2 do dust 240 19 
mark 44 2 do red leaf 14310 22 Talagalla 201 27 do  bro,pek 2700 36 bid 
139 Chesterford 46 21 do bro pek 2310 48 23 Do 203 15 do pekoe 1500 93 bid 
140 Do 48 12 do pekoe 1200-28 Qt Jo 205 12 do peksou 1140-26 bid 
141 Do 50 12 do  pekoe 1200 28 o5EDo 207 12 do dust ° 185 19 
142 Do 52. 6 do  pek sou 660 20 26 BO 298 17 do peksou 1275 out 
143 Ouvsh Kellie, ; 27 Do 210 3 do bro tea 225 out 
Vv 54 11 do bro pek 1210-62 23 Vogan 211 41 do peko2 3280 26 bid 
144 Do 56.12 de pekoe 1140-45 93 Brownlow 213 40 do  bropek 4000 23 bid 
145 Do 58 23- do pek sou 2185 27 30 Do 215 41 do pekoe 3690 25 bid 
146 Do 60 1 do dust 105 26 le Do 217 23 do pek sou 1955 25 
147 Silver Val- By Do 219 2 do dust 230 21 
ley 62 1 bf-ch bro pek 50 52 33 Cruden 220 «40 hf-ch sou 2009 22 
148 Do 64 7 do  pekoe 322, 24 34 Galkande- 
149 Do 66 1 do dust 582 watte 222 26 ch pro psk 2600 35 bid 
150 Do 68 1 do congou 4419 35 Do 224 31 do  pekoe 2790-5 bid 
151 Do 70 2 do red leaf 94 12 36 Do 225 5 do  peksou 450 21 
152 Monrovia 72 10 do  bropek 500 35 37 Morton 228 1 do bromix 80 15 
153 Do 74 8 ch ‘ | 38 M, in estate 
3 hf-ch pekoe 95027 mirk 223 2 do  pekoe 172, out 
154 Do 76 4 ch  pek sou 400-20 9 Kila 230 1 do pek dust 14218 
155 Do 78 2 do unas 200 21 3) G@KW 231 4 do obrotea 360-21 bid 
156 Do 80 3 hf-ch pk dust 215 22 4) Do 232 4 hf-ch dust 320 19 
157 DIK 82 4 do  bropek 180 35 412 4, in estate 
158 Do 84 4 ch  pekoe 395-25 4 mark 233 4 ch _ pekoe 3440 
159 Do Gi lindo, pek sou 90 15 43 Do 934 1-do pek sou 70 19 
160 Do 88 1 hf-ch pek dust CB OT OZ oN 235 1 hf ch bro tea 50 out 
161 C 90 30 do  pekoe 1350-23 bid | 45 Dunbar 236 32 ch dro pek 3200 65 
162 Bandara- BP ety, Th) Do 238 25 do  pekoe 2250 31 bid 
polla 92 66 do bro pek 3300 34 bid 47 DR 240 14 hf-ch bro pek 700 out 
165 Ukuwella 98 15 do bro pek 1575 40 48 Whydjon 242 25 ch bro pek 2750 out 
165 Do 10 13 do  pekee 120) 28 49 Do 241 35 do  pekoe 2750 out 
167 Do 102, 13 do pek sou 1235 Qt 40. Do 216 2) do  peksou 2000 = -26 bid 
168 Do 104 7 do coogou 700 17 51 Logan 248 15 do bro pek 1575 50 
169 Do 105 2hf-ch dust 150 23 52 Do 250 13 do pekoe 1300 37 
170 Bismark 108 19 do bro pek 1045 41 59) Do 232 31 do  paksou 2790 27 
lq Do 110 15 ch — pekoe 150927 5L£ Do 254 2k hf-ch sou 1208 20 bid 
172 Harring- ; 55 = Do 256 6 do  pekfan 330. 25 
ton 112 18 do or pek 180056 56 Do 257 11 do dust 660 24 
173 Do 114 20 hf-ch pekoe 1000s 41 BT Ue Do 238 4 ch red leaf 490 14 
174 Do 116 18 do  pek sou 1440 27 58 B, in estate 
175 Queens- mark 259 2hf-ch dust 160 21 
land 118 24 ch  flowerypek 2400 70 59 Maddege- 
176 Do 120 43 do  pekoe 4035 43 dera 260 27 ch bro pek 2700 = 35 bid 
li7_—s«CDo 122, 5 do unas 500-26 bid | go Do 262 21 do  pekoe 1785-29 bid 
178 _—~iDo 124.2 co pek fans 26024 81 Do 231 15 do  pek sou 1200 26 
179 Theydon 62 Do 236 9 do sau 594 18 bil 
Bois 126 2 do sou 170017 63 Do 268 2 do dust 20) 19 
180 Do 128 1 do dust 150 22 64 Albion 269 15 do hr) pek 1650 53 
181 A 130 7 do pekoe 700 24 65 Do 271 17 do pekoe 170) 42 
182 Uvakelle 132 25 hf-ch bro pek 1375 54 66 Do 273 17 do pek sou 1700 29 bid 
183 ~=Do 134 388 do pekoe 1900 33 67 Do 274 3hf-ch dust 210 25 
184~ Do 136 2 do congou 100 20 68 Dickapitti- 
185 Do 138 1 do red leaf 50 12 ya 277 23 ch bro pek 2300 out 
186 Do 140 1 do dust 80 22 69 Do 279 12 do pek sou 1200 22 bil 
187 Rookword 142 5 do pekoe 278 22 bid | 79 Bittacv 281 13 ch bro pek 1005 52 
188 Star, in 7 Do 283 30 do  pekoe 2250 39-36 
estate : 722 MG 285 2 do  pekoe 924 20 bid 
fe ante 144. 5 ch sou 450 16 73 Labugama 117 10 ch unas 1000 »=-bidl 
Q ‘astle- F 7 ngroo- 
reagh 146. 30 hf-ch_ bro or pek 1500 62 bia | /4 rene 286 4l hf-ch pekoe 2030 37 
190 Do 148 60 do  pekoe 2700 34 bid | 75 Labuzama 238 20 do bro pek 800.55 
191 GA N 150 21 ch _ bro pek 2100 35 bid | rg Do 301 32 do pekoe 1280 31 
192 Do 152 35 do pekoe 2800 out 77 Do 303 11 do pek sou 440 25 
193 Do 154 25 do pek sou 2000 out 1 73 Do 305 12 do sou 480 21 
194 Do 156 1 do pek dust 131 19 re) Do 307 9 do pek fans 405 22 
195 Do 158 5 do bro mix 400 13 | so Do 208 2 do congou 80 17 
196 Middleton 160 42 hf-ch bro pek 2352 49 bid | g) Do 209 1 éo pex dust 70 24 


197 Do 162 18 ch  pekoe 1800 36 bia \* 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


———— eee —ll a _____ 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 25th Nov., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (41,184 1b.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. weer 


No. No. (5 
1 Kennington 1 5 ch bro pek 470 40 
2 oe 2 6 do pekoe 540 25 bid 
3 Do 4 6 do pek sou 540 20 bid 
4 Do 6 3 do unis 207 19 bid 
5 WS 7 2 do congou 160 out 
6 Do 8 2 do: dust 240 2 
7 Do 9 @hf-ch red leaf 80 08 vid 
8 Nugsgalla 10 14 do bro pek 700 52 bid 
9 Do 12 84 do  pekoe 1700 = 40 _ bid 

10 Do 14 4 do pek sou 200 20bd 

11 Do 15 2 do dust 160 21 bid 

12 Penrhcs 16 30 do pekoe 1650 38 

13 GK 18 5 ch bro pek 500 38 bid 

14 Do 19 14 do pekoe 3260 26 bid 

15 Do 21 17 hf-ch unas 913 20 bid 

D 23 2) ch 
a 1 hf-ch sou 250 7 
17 D Qt 2 ch 4 
1 hf-ch bro mix 265 15 

18 H OB EN pek sou 477 out 

19 8 26 4 do scu 274 out 

20 T 27 4 do dust 309 15 

21 WO 28 1 do tro tea 100 15 

22 Do 29 3 hf-ch pek fans 225 Q4 

23 Harrow 30 9 do bro pek 540 €0 

24 Do 32 14 ch pekoe 11400 36 

25 Do 34 1 hf-ch bro mix 65 23 

26 Wocdend 35 2 do dust B40 2 

27 Do 36) Seach congo. 76 15 bid 

28 T 37 15 hf-ch bropek 825 35 bid 

2 Oa 39 10 do pek sou 950 25 bid 

30 TH 41 31 ch bro pek 3410 4> bid 

31 Do 43 15 do pekoa 1350 25 bid 

32 Do 45 14 hf-ch pek sou 940 20 bid 

33 Do 47 7 do dust 945 20 

34 Agra Oya 48 17 ch bro pek 1700 42) 

35 lo} 50 8 do pekoe 800 28 bid 

36 Do 52 17 do pek sou 1700 2\ bid 

37 CG 54 4 do bro pek 400 25 bid 

38 Do 55 6 do pek sou 593 18 bid 
39 PB 57 4 do dust 600 19) 

40 L, in estate aa 

‘mark 58 1hf-ch peksou 70 17 bid 

41 Sunny- 

croft 59 6 do pek dust 420 é 

42 XXX 60 3 do dust 210 19 

43 61 9 ch bro mix 990 15 bid 
44 Managala 62 11 hf-ch bro pek 605 ; 

45 Do 64 17 do pekoe 880 withd’n 
46 Do 63 4 do sou 224 
47 Preston 67 10 ch bro pek 1100 57 
45 No 69 16 do pekoe 1600 40 
49 Do 71 9 do pek scu 900 30 
50 Nabalma 73 25 hf-ch bro pek 1375 55 

51 Do 75 25 ch pekoe 2500 37 
52 Do 77 5 do sou 500 24 bid 
53 Do 78 2 do dust 150 23 F 
54 Comillah 79 11 hf-ch bro pek 605 35 bid 
55 Do 81 10 do pekoe 500 25 bid 
56 Do 838 7 do pek sou £0 20. 
a7 Do 8 1 ch dust 80 22 


eee 


CEYLON COFFER SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minoina Lane, October 30:h, 1891. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 30th Oct. :— 

Ex “Kintuck’”—Keenakelle, 1t 103s; 4c1t 96364; Ss 
1t 928 6d; le 92s; 1c 1138; 1c 1b 85s Gd; 2) 1t 76e; 2b 
953 6d; 1b 743. Rillamulle, 2b 2c 84561; 2b 79s, 1b 81s. 
Ampittia, le 100s; 6c 949; 1c 1b 928; 1¢ 116s; le 84s 6d; 
ic 1b 78s. Badullawatte, 2c 1b 93s; 1le 90s; 20 87s 6d; 
2t 1b 1018; 3c 2t 824 6d, 3b 793 64; 1b 91s; 25 90s; 1b 
80 ; 8b 774; 2b 82s. 

Ex “Orient”—Nonpare'l, lle 93:; 1c 16.924. Forest 
Hill, 5c 90s; 2c 1b 903 6d; le 878. Tulloes, 1b 993. 

Ex “Austral’’—Hillside, 1b 983; 10c 95s 6d; 1b 107s. 

Ex “ Wileysike,’—Boeanvais, 1b 1028; 3c 1b 106s 64; 
lle 94864; 1c lb 923; le 1b 1178 64. 


Ex “Kintuck’’—Sherwood, 1c¢1t 100a 6d; 5¢ 95s; 11¢ 
Ib 953 6d; 15c 928 6d; 1c 1t 1b 93s; 2c It 1193 6d. 
Leangawelle, 2c 1018 6d; 5c 95s; 8c 953 6d; 5c 938; 3c 
923 60; le i198. Rappahancock, 1b 93s; 4c¢ 1b Y1s 6d; 
2c 92s; 1t 98a; le 84<; 1b 928. 

Ex “City of Bombay”—Mahauva, 2b 878 6d; 1b 84s; 
1b 93+; 1b 738. 

Ex “Austral”—Tulloes, 2c 938; 5c 92s; 1b 98s; 1b 926; 
1b 99s; 9¢ 963 6d; 2b 96:; 5c 1b 85s 6d; 1b 84s. 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 6th Nov. :— 


Ex “Kintuck”’—Fermoyle, le 103s: 2c 1b 97s; 1a 92s 
6d; 1b 113s. 

Ex ‘‘Pallas”—Berragalla, 1c 103s; 5c 95s 6d; 2c 96s; 
bc 1b 928 6d; 1¢ 117s. 

Ex “‘Goleonda”—Ragalla, le 1093. 

Ex “Ormuz”—Ragalla, 1e 109s, 

Ex “Titan”- Ory, 3c 102-; 6c 1b 95s; 4c 1b 92s; 
1c 116s. 

Ex ‘‘Arabia”—Niabedda, 2e 1t 103s 6d; 12c 976; 5c 
93s; 2c 1t 1153; 1b 100s; 2b 978; 1h 93:; 10 104s. 

Ex “Glenavon”—St. Leonards, 1t 93s. 

Ex “Orizaba”—Gampaha, 1b 1003; 8c 1b 96363; Go 
933 6d; 2¢ 1b 91s; le Ib111s 6d. 

Ex “ Glengyle’’—Kirklees, 1c 99s; le $58 Gd; 92s; 1b; 
107s; 1b 93s. Battawatte, 1c 1h 88s; le 93s; 1b 84s; 1b 
91s; 1¢ 99s. 

Ex “Orient”—Balmora!J, 1b 95:; 1¢ 91s; 1t 115s. 

Ex “Ormuz”—Kirklees, 1e 1b 99c; le 1t 95s 6d; Ic 
923; 1b 1133; 1t 100s 63; 1¢ 94s; 1b 112s. 

Ex “Moyune”—Koslanda, 1c 107s; 4c 1b 103s 6d; 3c 
1t 94s 6d; 1b 91s; 1c 120s; 1c 89s; 25 95s. 

Ex “Arabia”—Idulgashena, 2c 101s; 9c 1b 96s6d: 3c 
93s 63; le 1b 1218 6d. 

Ex “Goorkha”’—Leangawellc, le 1t 1033 63; 10c 97-; 
lo 1b 963 6d; 50 94s; 2c 933 6d; 1¢ 1b121 6d. 

Ex “Glenogle’’—Gracelyn, le 97«; <c¢ 943; 1t 104s. 

Ex “Assaye”—Ouvah, 3c 101s 61; 5« 96s; 8c 95:; 1b 
90s; 1e 114s; 1¢ 102s; 5c 1b 963; 1h 903 Gd; 1b 1143. 

Ex “Titan”—Nahavilla, 2c 101-; 3c 1t 953 6d; 4c 938 
6d 161142; 1b 95:3; 2¢ 94s; le 1b 91s 64; 1c 1b 85s 6d. 

Ex “‘Moyune”—Gonamotava, 2c 103s 63; 10c 97s 64; 
10¢ 97e; 5c 938 6d; 8c 94s; 5c 118s Gd. Park, 5c 97s; 2¢ 
98s; Ib 114s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


° From Our Commercial Correspondent. 
Mincine Lane, October 30th, 1891. 


Ex “Gleneagles”—Udapola, 1b 67s; 3b 49s; 1b 62¢. 
Ex ‘‘Menora’’—Victoria, 135 109s 6d; 1b 57s 
Ex “Mora”—Delgolla, 12b 71s 67; 8b 5js 6d.. 


MincinGc Lane, November. 6th, 1891. 


Ex ‘‘Arabia”—Hriagastenne, 17b 111s. 

Ex “Gleneagles”—AMK, 4b 110; 64; 7b 88s; 2b 63s; 
2b 503; 1b 51s. Maynetrees, 5b 55s 6d; 3b 54s 6d; 2b 
558 63; 1b 50s. 

Ex “Jelunga’—Maragalla, 28b 117s; 12b 81s; 2b 74s. 
6d; 1b 33s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, October 30th, 1891. 


Ex “Land Oarriage’—OSBN, le 1s 8d. 

Ex “Gleneagles’”’—Wattagalla, 2c 3s; 1c2*; 1c 1s 8d; 
1b 189d; 1b 1s 1lld. Gavatenne, le 2s 6d; 3c 2s 2d; 2c 
1s 9d; 4c 18 10d; 2c 1s 5d; 1c ls 6d; le 281d; 1c 2s 2d; 
le 1s 8d; le 1s 2c; 1b 232d; 1b 1s 7d; 1b Is. Hllan- 
gowan, 2c 2; 2018 7d; 1a 1s 2d; le 2s; 3c 281d. 

Ex “Wileysike’—Medagama, 6c 2%; 3c 28 4d; 30 
28 1d. 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHQONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 380.! 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Gham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room onthe 25th Nov. the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (37,516 lb.), which sold as 
under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. 1b. (a 
1 Blairavon 64 4 ch bro tea 380 15 
2 Penrita 65 4 do dust 300 21 
3 Do 65 1 do fans 60 24 
4 Marymount 67 6 bf-ch unas 300 19 
5 DBO 68 4 do bro tea 400 10 
6 MAH 6) 4 do red leaf 400 08 
7 Do 70 3 do congou 270 15 
8 Do ign) sO dust 260 20 
9 Depedene 72 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 48 
10 Do 73 18 do pekoe 900 35 
ial Do 74 19 do pek sou 950 25 bid 
120 8D 75 35 do bro s7u 1750 20 bid 
13 Do 76 2 do bro mix 100 ll | 
14 Do Heh ak On dust 80 21 
15 Kurnwitty 78 8 hf-ch bro pek 416 51 
16 Do 7 6 do pekoe 288 BL 
17 Do 80 24 do pek sou 1152 25 | 
18 Do 81°12 do sou 510 21 
19 Do 83 7 do bro tea 350 22 
20 Do $3 3 do congou 138 19 
12 Do 84 2 do dust 150 21 
22 NB 85 32 ch tro wix 3200 18 bid | 
23 Naseby 86 8 hf-ch bro pek 4.0 75 
24 Do 87 17 do pekoe 850 54 
25 Do 88 1 do bro tea 72 22 
26 Roseneath 89 51 do bro pek 3315 39 bid 
27 Do 90 30 ch pekoe 3150 28 
28 D> 91 16 do pek sou 1600 $2 bid 
29 Aadneven 92 2 do pek sou 180 23 
20 KMOK 93 #1 do bro tea 90 18 
31 KW 94 14 hf-ch bro pek 770 30 bid 
36 E 99 1 do pek sou 100 20 
37. H |S, m 
estate 
mark lov 8 do bro pek 800 =: 32 bid 
38 X, in estate 
mar 1 9. ‘do pek dust 630 22 
29 GW 2 38 do bro mix 300 15 
40 A 3 5 bf-ch unas 230 13 
41 A 4 1 do dust 43 20 i 
42 Ays'era 5 & do bro peck 4150 40 bil 
43 Salawe 6 13 ch bro pek 1430 33 bid 
44 Hatdowa ud BoGk bro pek 300 287 bid 
45 Do 8 2 do pekoe 200 26 bid 
46 Do 97> do pek sou 630 22 
47 Do 1 1 do bro mix 115 14 
48 Do 11 3 do unas 330 15 bid 
49 Do 12 4 by 


do bro tea 400 15 


Messrs. Forres & WALKER put up for sale at tho 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the,25th Nov., | 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (181,310 lb,), which solu 


as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 0000 154 8 ch sou 348 09 
1 do 88 18 
2 Poyston 166 2 do dust 196 24 
3 K SPC, in 
estato 
marl 163 18 hf-ch bro pek 1080 33 til 
4 Do 1i0 12 ch pekoe 1080 25 bid 
5 Ellakonde 172 5 hf-ch bro pek 275 46 
6 Do 174 11 do  pekoe 530 ., 27 | 
7 Do 176 23 do pek sou 1035 24 | 
8 Do 178 11 do red leaf 495 12 bid 
9 Kakir s- 
kanude e065 «(do bro pek 250 46 
10 Do 182 8 do pekoa 400 27 
il Do 184 10 do pek gon 493 45 
12 Do 186 2 do bro tea 100 1G) 
13 Do 188) 1 do dust 75 23 
ld Do 190 1 do rect leaf 50 12 


CotomsBo, DEcEMBER 8, 1891. 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No, 
15 Maskeliya 199 
ig = Do 194 
7 Polatsga- 

mA« 196 
18 Do 193 
19 () 200 
20 Abamalla 202 
21 Do 204 
22 Dunkeld 206 
23 Do 208 
24 Do 210 
25 St. Helier’s 212 
26 Do 214 
27 Do 216 
28 Do 218 
29 Langdale 220 
3) Do 222 
BL Do 224 
32. Weoyu 226 
33 Do 228 
34 Do 230 
BA Do 232 
36 Havilland 254 
57 Do 226 
38 Do 238 
39 Katherine 

Valley 240 
40 Do 242 
4) Do 244 
42 Do 246 
43 Do 248 
44 Wevagoda 250 
45 BM 252 
46 HH 254 
47 Ancoombra 256 
48 Do 258 
49 Do 260 
50 Do £62 
51 Theberton 264 
52 Do 265 
53 Do 268 
54 Telisagz lla 270 
55 0 272 
56 Hakuru- 

galla 274 
57 Do 276 
58 Do 278 
59 Do 280 
60 Do 282 
6 XYZ 292 
65 C, in estate 

Inark 294 
67 Do 296 
68 Do 298 
6y C C, in 

estate 

mark 300 
70 Freds Ruhe 302 
71 Do 301 
7a Do 306 
713 Do 308 
74 Do 310 
7 WA 312 
76 Do 314 
17 Do 316 
718 Do 318 
79 Do 320 
80 Kottuagalla 323 
$l Do 334 
82 Do 326 
83 Do 328 
84 Do 330 
85 Do 432 
s&6 B 334 
si RVK 336 
88 338 
89 Yataderia 340 
90 Do Bie 
91 Ds 344 


ee ——e—Ee———————__ 


{ Prick :—125 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


— 


Pkg. Description. Weight 


18 hf-ch 
12 ch 


34 bf-ch 

46 do 

57 do 
4 do 
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or pek 
pek sou 


bro pak 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 

bro pek 
or nek * 
pekoe 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
pek sou 


pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pel sou 
sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek seu 
tro tea 
bro mix 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro tea 


pekoe 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


unas 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek sou 


sou 
bro tea 
congou 
dust 


red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
copgonu 
red leaf 
dust 
bro mix 
unas 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekioe 
pek sou 


Ib. 


bid 
bid 
bid 


bid 


bid 


bid: 


3 bid 


bid 


bla 
bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS’. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c. No. No. Ib. ec. 
92 Alnoor 346 28 hf-ch bro pek 1400 37 167 Macaldeniya 
93 Do 348 24 do pekoe 1200 27 JAM 486 3 ch soll 150 26 
94 Do 350 18 do pek sou 900 23 163 Do 488 2 do fans 115 26 
95 Do AER @oaly sou” 100 15 169 FEF 490 1 do congou 100 14 bid 
96 Do 354 2 do dust 160 23 170 Mukecloya 492 9 hf-ch bro pek 510 43 
97 MC 356 45 do unas 3600 07 171 Do 49t 7 do pekoe 420 30 
98 Doonevale 358 15 do bro pek 1500 34 bid | 172 Do 496 7 do pek sou 420 26 
100 EFF 862 3 ch bro pek dust 437 30 173 Glasgow 498 3 ch dust 500 22 
101 Do 264 1 do dust 148 22 174 Agars Land 500 5 hf-ch sou No, 1 225 21 
162 Do 366 3 do bro mix 319 09 bid 3 do sou No. 2 135 16 
103 Bismark 368 24 do pekoe 2400 33 175 Bandara- 
104 Talgaswela370 48 do bro pek 4800 42 polla 502 31 do pekoe 1550 26 bid 
105 Do 372 26 do bro pek 2345 44 176 H&H 504 6 ch bro mix 549 10 
106 Do 374 17 do pek sou 1530 26 I) Lee 1 do dust 144 21 
107 Wewesse 376 20 hf-ch bro pek roo 57 bid | a 
e 90) e 
8 ae ae al Go Bek edu aan a Messrs. A. H. THompson & Co. put up for sale atthe 
110 Yahala- | Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 2nd 
kelle 382 5 ch dust 750) | 21 Dec., the undermentioned lots of Tea (33,458 Ib.), 
111 B, eset Bis fel rele 15 which sold as under:— 
mar ce) ekoe D} . . 5 
112 Do 386) amalonllipels sou 70 13 | not Mark Hor Pkgs. Description. pyeighe 
121 Eadella 404 8 ch bro pek 800 out | oO. oO. Db. Cc. 
122 Do 406 8 do  pekce 680 out | 1 Bogahagoda- q ; I 
123 Do 408 4 do  pek tou 320.15 | watte 1 5 bfch bro pek 35937 
124 NP 410 31 do red leaf 2790 12 | 2 Do 2 5 do — pekoe 325-28 
125 G 412 1 do unas 105 10 Bi zo PIAS 0 SIRE! wee 
126 Patiagama 4i4 20 ch bro pek 2200 out 4 Do 5-12) Go) ebro B20) aD 
127 Do 416 45 do _ pekoe 4500 23 bid | © DDT) Orgies Cone REE LAD) 3h 
128 Do 418 1 do pek sou 100 12 6 Do 7 2 do lans 140 24 
129 Do 420 2 do dust 509.21 d ee uae. BO y 13 EER 
130 Do 422 1 do bro mix 100 08 Sw 21 sata Chioabne tem S00h mee wie 
131 St. Cathe- 9 D il i4 do pekoe i . 1269 30 
SHO 424 7 do bro pek €30 40 KO) 1D) 13 5 do bro pek 30) 44 
132 Do 426 8 do pekoe 680 30 HN Foe ig BEN SIS 6 aps 
133 Do 428 7 do-+ pek sou 560 22 12 C 16 4 do bro pek 400-88 
134 Do 430 1 do pek fans 10 24 13 C if) aXe) pek 20u 593 15 bid 
135 _ Do 432 1 do red leat 90 «08 bid (a4 M MH 19 9 dois bromix Feo} withd’n. 
136 Bandara- 15 Do 21 8 do ucas 760 
polla 431 €6 hf-ch bro pek 3300 34 bia | 16 M a3 14 cn 
137. ~Do 436 51 do  pekoe 2550 26 bid : . ,l bfch pekoc — 1350 24 
133 Do 438 42 do  pek sou 1890 23 17 Nugagalla 25 14 do bro pei 700, 6L 
139 Bandara- 18 Do 2 34 do pekoe 1700 ad : 
polla 440 45 do bro pek 9250 34 bia | 19 Do 29° 4 do pek sou 200.27 bid 
140 Do 442 47 do pekoe 9350 95 bid | 22 _ | Do 30 92 do dust 160 25 
142 Thornfield 446 18 do bro pek 936 70 21 Nahalma = 31 23 da bro pek 126555 
143, Do 448 18 do pekoe 100° 42 PP) RG 33 li pekoe 1400-36 
144. ~+=Do 450 7 ch — pek gou 700 25 23 Ds 35 6 do pek sou 600-25 bid 
145 Do 452 1 do dust 15 26 at Do | 37. 2 bfch dust 120 25 
150 Shrubs Hill462 18 do bropek 1800 49 25 Ossington 38 15 do bro pek 80-33 bid 
2996 = 26 Do 40 44 do pekoe 2200 24 
151 Do 464 45 do pekoe 3825 35 i 4 
152 Do 465 29 do — pek sou 2755 25 27 Preston 42 10 ch bro pex 1100 = 60 
153 Do 468 21 do bro tea 2100 20 zs 0 42 8 dou) Fexoe 80041 
154 Do 470 G do dust 840 25 aD Be 36° 6 Sehr webeon 500 28 
155 Langdale 472 11 do bro pek 140045 30 _Do 48 2 hf-ch dust 160 ze 
156 Do 474 8 do pekoe 760 32 BL Happagalla 4y a! ch bro pek 2040 2 j 
157 Do 476 14 do peksou 1120-25 | 32 Do 51 10 dv | pek sou 950 25 bid 
158 Kelaneiya 478 31 do  pekoe 3100 4p bid | 85 ME bo. 19 Golsg Hetee ee ees 
159 Macaldeniya 34 Do 55 15 ise pek sou if pee 21 
JAM 480 4cssecontg. 35 EP 57 15 do bro or pek 825 eae 
45 1b. packets 35 Comill sh 59 ll do bro pek 605 32 bid 
bro. pek ed e ten ‘ 61 30 do  pekoe 500 = 25 
a Do 482 45 1b. pockets gh COE ai : 
pekoe 143. «50 nBrE ee st ag pek sou Bo 22 
cs Do 484 50. lb. packets 39 Morlan 63 23 a Dekoe 254 37 bid 
pekison At Bis a 5 hf-ch fee coripek: 257 43 we 
” po AD + Hpipsekets ‘| 42 P 6 dv bro pek 320.47 
160 Do 480 6 case each 32 Ib. 43 P He OO WOR MU sere 
packets tro pek 192 51 bid | 4# D 8 ch dust 1200-27 
161 Do 90 3 ch bro pek 180 57 
162 Do 4r2 3 case each aap pkts. a Mr. E. JouN put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
; DEsoe ae Oommerce Sale-room oa the 2ud Deo. the under- 
aa ae ver pein upene 154 Ib, BD AD mueiieiened lots of ‘Tea (85,332 lb.), which sold as 
pkts Ase is, ‘ 
pek ecn 105 40 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
301 1b. No. No. libh tc: 
pkte 1K 310 3 hf-ch unas 129 21 bid 
pek ecu 2 K 31L 1 do ao 3318 
6 #2 1 Ib. 3 K 312 1 do sou 28 «18 
pkts.; 480 38 4 Orange Field 
pek sou PNR 313 3 ch _ bro mix 310 «15 
165 Do 484 4hf-ch peksou 200 34 5 Do 314. 4 do sou 400 19 
166 Lo 460 1 case eontg. 8 1 lb. 6 Do 35 18 Udo pekoe 1suu 3 
pkts. q Do 317 5 do bro pek 500 36 
bro pek 8 W, in estate 
" Do 4&2 41 1b.} mark 3i9 16 do  bropek 1680 38 
pkts r 82. 77 9 Do 321 25 do  pekoe 2500 =: 28 
pekoe 10 Gouravilla 923 32 hf-ch or pek 1920 50. 
” Do 484 20 1 Ib 11 Do 325 27 ch pekoe 2709 28 bid 
al 12 Do 327 12 do  pek sou 1200 25 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 57 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkge. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. 
No. No. lb. cc. ll P G, in 
13 Golgawatte 329 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 = out | , estate mark11 15 ch bro or pek 1500 = 33 bid 
14 Do 331 9 ch pekoe 900 cut a «| ve Do 32 68 do pekoe 4930 24 
3 d 0 0. out tv) é () ek sou f p 
16 G Be ee ; hich res pak: 420 43 | 14 Do 14 6 do a 510 17 
17 MG 337 2 ch pekoe 224 36 | 1 Do 15 A de dust 150 22 
18 W, in estate 6 0 16 G) ro mix 260 «=«13 
mark 338 30 do pekoe 8000 22 bid | 17 H B 17 18 do bro pek 1430 36 
19 Blackburn 340 1 do dust 150 8923 | 18. Do 18 17 do  pekoe 170031 
20 Little Val- | 19 Do 19 24 do pek sou 2256 23 
ley 341 1 hf-ch dust 80 20 | 20 Roseneath 20 4 ch sed leaf 463 13 
21 W—T 842 9 ch pekoe 900 80 bid al Penta PH 99) a8 Bro pek 200 40 
22 Dorona- {9} 225 le do) pekoe 90 28 
kande 344 2 hf-ch unas 100 7 | 23 Do 23) {edo pek sou 85 21 
23 B De Bb 4 ao dust ne 2 abel a vy ‘ 27 35 hf-ch bro pek sou 17502 
24 Faithlie 346 Co) ust 37 | 2 ornipg- 
25 Do 347 3 ch sou 270 21 side 28 15 do bro pek 825 35 bid 
# BOE 348 3 do bro mix 255015 24 Bo ee 20 ag pekoe 1108-29 
: reat Val- | 4 {9} () sou 55 21 
ley 249 16 do bro pek 1760 50 BL Do 3L 3 do bro tea 165 ll 
a ne a9 i ae pene 1 88 eB Pee Bey 2 ig a9 ad pek 650 48 
It) 1 € ts) pek sou 425 26 | [e) Be te) pekoe 856 29 
30 Coslande 14 5 ch bro pek 700 39 bid, 34 Do 34 17 do pek eou 815 22 bid 
31 Do 16 12 do pekoe 1200 28 | 35 0 co) congou 325 17 
PM aie Pita oat] gr aa Be og Ge eR ok HR 8g 
[) () ro tea 0) ou G 7 5 do ro pe 0 45 
34 Mocha 20 60 hf-ch bro pek 3300 63 bid | ae Horest Hill 38 7 a bro pek 784 «50 
35 Do 22 26 ch pekoe 2600 44 bid | 39 0 39 10 do pekoe 1000s 334 
36 Do 24 40 do pek sou 1800. 82 bid | 40 Do 40 4 do pek sou 400 25 
37 Tamaravelly 26 1-hf-ch or pek 50 3l | 41 Do 41 1 do dust 130 25 
38 Do 27 5 do bromix 250 16 | 42 Do_ 42 1 do  congou 100 17 
39 Do 28 16 do congou 800-12 | 43 H §, in 
40 Do 30 11 do dust 770 = 28 | estate mark 43 8 do bro pek S00 33 
54 Brownlow 38 13 ch bro pek 1235. 40 bid | 52 FH  — 52 47 do bro pek 2350 9 44 
46 Do 40 16 do pekoe 1440 36 | 53 Goonambil 53 24 do bro pek 1410 40 
47 Meddum | 54 Do 54 34 do  pekoe 1870 = 32 
pittiya f-ch bro or pek | oe Be Be eh ae pele sou 1980 = 2k 
Nos. 1-6 380 46 | 7) 617 -9:5do ans 540 22 
48 Do 44 4 do bro orpek A 240 39 | 57 Do 57. 2 do dust 180 9 24 
49 Do 46 2 do bro pek 120 38 | 
50 Do 47 12 do  pekoe Nos,7-18 720 339 | Messrs. ForsBEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ss Bp 48, 4 do apliee dan a | Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 20d Dec., 
53 Ayr 58 21 do bropek 1030 41 bid she: poe om one’ lots of Tea ( 145,235 lb.), which 
54 Do 55 34 do pekoe 1428 =. 29 bid ‘ Pees 
55 Do 57 30 do pek sou 1290 25 | Tot Mark Box Pkgs. De-cription. yy cigbt 
56 Do 69 4 do congou 172 17 0. 0. b. (pb 
57 Do €0 6 do fats 300 22 | , Bon accers on 1 en congou £0 18 
65) 5 Do 6L 2 do pk dust 142 24 ues 0 5 dp ust 375 22 
59 Kataboola 62 6 ch sou 650 19 | 3 Numuntha- 
60 “ee 64 2 do bro tea 210 cut , eens pie 1 ee are, pek 5034 
61 Y 65 3 do red leaf 240 «IL G 2 1 do  pekoe 60-29 
62 Ormidale 66 39 hf-ch bro pek 195077 | 5 Do 514 1 ch — pek sou 120. 21 
68 Do 68 2 do pekoe 1890 be S x ae ae y ao bro mix 88 12 
0 70 Oo  peksou 700 364 | ngeriya do 
65 CH 72. 3 ch pekoe 270 = 30 | ; 1 hf-ch peksou 165-92 
66 Kandenewe- 9b 4 ‘ ais 5 | § voupome Hen ri we woes 200 21 
ra je 2 ) pek sou 400 26 bi 9 iE 22 to) pekoe 395 27 
Agra Ouvah 75 28 hf-ch bro pek 1250 73 bid | 10 LGE 524 7 do — orpek 700-32 
Do Ti 31 do pekoe 1395 52 bid | Mt Do 526 3 do } ekoe No. 1 300 23 
Do 79 26 do  pek sou 1170 41 ; 12 Do 528 4 hf-ch dust 340 QL 
70 Do 8t 12 do do No.2 540 33 | 43 Nelevgous Pee Be pech poe 1650 59 
jl AO 83 3 hf-ch pek fans 195 2k ‘0 53% ° pekoe No. 1 800 «49 
80 TP 108 10 ht-ch vro pek 600 Bt bid | 15 Do 534 29 do doers. + 2 1450 34 
a A Do 110 9 ch  pekoe 900 =. 27 bid | is rae 33s 2 do —pek sou 1100 295 
2 Sumtra oO é 2 do dust 140 25 
e pais 112 29 go Le pek 3190 is bid | 18 Bagels “4 38 ae UED pek aue6 58 
0 114 16 do pekce 1600 4: : fe) ode co) pekoe 27 38 
84 Do 116 17 do peksou 1700 27 bid | 20 Do alt 20 do pek sou 1000.26 
85 Do 118 «4 hf-ch aust 260 25 | 21 Calefornia 546 2 hf-ch pek sou 122.20 
| 22 Harangalla 548 18 ch bro pek 1710 35 
| 23 Do 550 16 do pekoe 1280 27 
Messrs. Somervitte & Oo. put up for sale at the | as Rie aed Lo go Se ee a 
“Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 2nd Dec | as Hae z 556 A hf-ch dust 45° Ot 
. = O sl C & Co, 058 C 2: 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,687 lb.), which sold | af XYZ BOW L zoe ead a a 
ae under :-— 29 vol Bia. pea 25 nek bro pek 1500 51 
ae ‘ | 30 ° 64 1£ do pekoe 400 39 
uot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight | 31 Do 566 1 do pek son 50) (DL 
| 32 Do 568 2 do pek dust 150 26 
No No lb. c 33 Udab: 
. . . . dabage 570 14 do dust 980 24 
E “ : 34 Debatgama $72 1 ch congou | 90 
es meth le saa Sony 85 | 35 Do 574. 1 do rei leat 160 
2H 2 : io pekoe aay 3 | 36 Do 576 2 do fans 220 withd? 
1 MK “Qpeuda ma nro pee 1800 a3 bia | So eo SEER ce Meowmon aon 900 FTES 2 
5 ° » 
5 Do 5 13 do pekoe 1170.28 39 ~=Do 582 2 do Tae aet an 
6 Do 8 12 do pek sou 1080 = 22 bid | 49 EDK E,in i 
7 as Ks He a oe rs a CEN mark oe : el A leaf 450 10 
8 ‘ -c | 586 3 ¢ ans 3 
rt) Do 9 6 ch pek sou 600 22 42 Portmore 588 24 do wroipek aoe rs 
10 10 6 do pek dust 84023 43 Do 590 18 do  pekoe 1620 43 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES © LIST. 


4 

Lot Mark Box 

No. No. 

44 Callander 592 
45 Do 494 
46 Do 595 
47 Do 598 
48 Palmerston 600 
49 Do €02 
50 Do 604 
51 Theberton 606 
52 Do €03 
53 Do 610 
54 Do 612 
55 Queensland 614 
56 Do 616 
57 Ferndale 618 
58 Do 620 


59 Lamiliere 622 
€0 Court Lodge62t 
61 Beau § jour 626 
62 Doovevale 628 


63 Do 650 
6L N 632 
65 oN 634 
66 Yataderia 636 
67 Do 638 
63 Do 640 
69 Do 642 
70 Do 644 
71 Do 646 
72 Do 648 
73 HO 650 
74 Do 652 
75 Do 654 
Jo Middleton 6356 
Ae Do (58 
78 Do 66u 
79 Mousakande 662 
80 Do 664 
81 Do 66 
82 Do 6€8 
85 Bi:mark 670 
8L Do 672 
85 Do 674 
86 Do 676 
87 Do 678 
8&8 Do 680 
89 Euasdale 652 
90 Do 684 
91 Do 686 
92 Polatagama 685 
93 Do 690 
94 Do 692 
95 Wevagoda 694 
96 Hakuru- 

galla 696 


97 Kottmagalla 698 

98 Loombagas- 
talawa 700 

99 Horagoda 702 


100 Do 704 
101 Do 706 
102 Do 798 
103 Do 710 
104 Havilland 712 
10 Do 714 
106 Do 716 
107 lo 718 
103 Alnoor 720 
109 Do 722 
110 Do 724 


111 Bandara- 
polla 726 
NC 


132 728 
113 Do 730 
114 Do 732 
115 Do 734 
116 Do 736 
117 Do 733 
122 Bandara- 

polla 7418 
123 Do 730 
124 Chester- 

ford 152 
125 Lo 754 
1265 Do 756 
127 Horagas- 

kelle 758 
130 GL 764 
141 C, in estate 

mark 76 
132 Do 764 
133 Do 770 


Pkgs. Description, Weight 
1 


Deane 
16 hf-ch bro pek 892 60 
7 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 752 43 
6 do pek sou 203 29 
2 do pek dust 140 26 
22 do bro pek 1210 5y 
24 ch pekoe 2100 40 
lu do pek sou 1900 25 
7 do bro pek 70 B33 
4 do pekoe 400 25 
3 do pek sou 300 20 
5 do pek sou 500 20 
12 do fiowery pek 1200 74 
12 do pekoe 1140 FO 
22 co b-o pek 2200 414 bid 
42 do pekoe 4200 25 til 
38 bf-ch unas 2280 31 
35 do bro pek 2030 78 bid 
25 ch bro pelc 2500 3l bid 
15 do bro pek 1590 238 bid 
3) do pekoe 2700 20 bid 
5 do pro pek 460 Al 
10 db pekce 800 27 
14 do bro pek 1540 3L bid 
36 do pesoe 3609 26 
31 do pek svu bee PAE) 21 bid 
4 do tro tea 360 aLey, 
£0 do or pek 130u 47 
42 co pekoe 4200 24 bid 
46 do pek sou 4140 20 
4 do congou 360 15 
5 do bro tea 475 09 
3 de dust 450 20 
30 hf-ch bro pek 1580 @ 
lu ch yckoe 1€C0 $2 
15 do peksou 1425 27 
7 do bro pez “8k 47 
y do pekve Yuu 34 bid 
4 do pek scu 400 25 bid 
1 do dust. 130 26 
10 do 
1 hf-ch bro pek 1150 42 bid 
12 ch pekce 1080 34 
7 do peksou 630 25 
5 do ou 40) 20 
2 do dust 280 26 
5 do unas 500 24 
13 do bro pek 1300 38 
19 do pekoe 1620 25 
26 do pek sou 20380 20 
45 hi-ch bro pek 27/0 50 
75 do pekoe 3750 42 
57 ¢o pek sou 250 26 
i0 ch pek sou 1000 18 
10 do pek son $00 20 
11 do bro pek cos 32 
1 do bro pel 98 3k 
3 do pek sou 270 22 
2 do sou 170 19 
1 do red leaf 85 09 
1 do dust 125 25 
1 do Jaos 110 
37 bf-ch bro pek 185 40 bid 
26 (7) pekoe 1170 33 bid 
25; 0 pek s.u 2000 25 bid 
27 do bro mix 1215 16 bid 
20 do bro pek 1u0u 40 
20 do pekre 1002 30 
18 do pek sou U0 22 
31 do pekoe 1550 30 bid 
65 do bro pek 3300 32 bid 
45 do do 2250 33 bid 
5L do pekoa 2550 24 bid 
47 do do 2350 26 
4y do pek sou 1800 22 
14 do dust 980 27 
41 hf-ch bro pek 2050 23 bid 
45 do pekoe 2250 25 bid 
13 ch bro pek 1430 49 
12 do pekoo 1.00 39 
10 do pek sou 1100 23 
8 hf-ch bro pek 464 33 
3 do yeksou 270 22. 
11 do bro pek 1100 38 bid 
13 do ekoe 1170 32 
6 do Dek scu 609 20 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, November 13'h, 1891. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 13th Nov.:— 

Ex “Orizaba”—Gampahe, 1b 100s; 5¢ 97s; 2c 993 6d; 
6c 1b 943; 2e 1t 923°64d; le 1b 114s; 2c 88s. 

Ex “Gleneagles”—Battawatte, 4c 97s 6d; 3c 1b 943; 
le 1b 89s; 1e 118s: 1¢ 1t 843 61, 

Kc “Moyune”—Mausagalla, 3c 102s 6d; 7c 97s Gd; 5c 
94-; le 1b 1178; 1e 1685s 6; 25 95s. 

Ex “Ohancellor”—Oreig, 1c 1€0s 6d; 3c 97s; Ge Ib 953; 
le 1062; Le 85s; 2c 2t 86s; le 65s; 10b 76s; 4c 783 6d. 

Ex “Jelunga”—Marigoid, 1c 1t 97s 64; 7c 94s 6d; le: 
1t 928 6d; lo 108s; 1c 83s. 

Ex “‘Oruba”—Gowerakellie, 2c 103s; 6c 97s; 32923 6d; 
1b 1083; le 1b 83s; 1b 89s; 1e 14 88s 6d; 1v 89s; le 1033; 
de 1t 773 6d; 1b 77s; 1b 955; 1b 70s. 

Ex “‘Chancellor”—-A mherst, 1b 98s 6d; le 1b 963; 1b 
103s; 1b 863 6]; 1b 84s; 1b 85s; 1b 623; 25 633 64. 

Ex “Mira”—Therezis, 2t 978 6d; 1b 93s; 1b 1693. 

Ex “‘Glenayon”—Deregama, lc 1063 6d; le 16 99s; 1t: 
929; 1b 112s. 

Ex “Ohancellor’’—Broughton, le 1b 105s; 14e It 98s. 
5e 94s;2c 1183 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Goorkha”—Ouvah, 1c 933 6d; 13¢ 1b 97s; le It 
93-; 1c 1103; 1b 96s, 


Ex “Rewa”—Kahagalla, 2c 1043 6d; 6c 995 Gd: 3c 95s 
6d; 2c 1203 6d. Needwood, 2c 105s; 9c 953 6d; 4c 953 6d;. 
lc 1b 119s 6d. 

Ex “Glenogle”—Delmar, 1b 97s; 1c 1t 96s; 1b103s;. 
le 1t 72s. 

Ex “Jelunga”—Koncaselle, le 103s; le 97a; le 1b 943. 
6d; 1b 90s; 1b 100s. 

Ex “Glenogle’—Pittarat Malle, 1b 1013; 4c 98s; 3c it. 
95s; 1c 112s. 

Ex “Assaye’’— Wellekelle, 1b 97s; le 1b 94s. 

Ex “Chancellor’—Ambawella, 3c 99s 6d; 1b 95s; tb: 
1103 6d; 3c 1t 973 6d; 16 100s. 


Ee 
CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


From Our Commercial Correspondent. 
Mrneoine Lane, November 13th, 1891. 


Ex “Gulf of Corcovado”—Gangwarily, 3c 753 6d;: 
3c 53s. 


ee 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lanr, November 138th, 1891. 


Bae ass, Re le 1s 8d; 8¢ 1s 7d; 3e- 
2s ld. 
Ex “Titan”—Mt, Pleasant, de 25 41. 
Ex “Myrmidon”—Oottaganga, 2c 2s; le 28 1d; Ic 1s. 
8d; 2c Js G1. 

Ex “Wileysike”—Katooloya, 1c 2s 9d; 1c 2s; 25 13 9a; 
3c ls 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Moyane”—Midlands, 1c 23 7d; 2c 2s 1d. 
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“CEYLON OBSERVER ”’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHGNA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 31.] 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. EH. BENHAM & BREMNER put up for sale 
at the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 9th 
Dec., the undermentioned lots of Tea (13,105 Ib.), 
which sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description, Weiek’ 


No. No. c. 
1 F, in estate 
mark 20 1,..ch pekoe 115 27 
2 Do 22 1 do sou 100 18 
3 Do 24 1.do congou 80 12 
4 Do 26 44 do sou 4070 14 bid 
5 DPO 28 7 hf-ch dust 455 9-22 
6 Do 30 3 do sou 135 15 
7H 32 6 do pek sou 300 18 


Messrs. A. H. THomPsON & Co. put up tor sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 9th Dec., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (20,675 1b.), which sold a3 
under :— 


hot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
° No. Ib. a, 
1 AKA C,in 
estate 
mark 1 20 hf-ch sou 1000 25 
2 Do 3 4 do dust 290 24 
3 C, in estate 
mark 4 3 do bro tea 150 09 
4 Gampola- 
watie 5 14 ch pekoe 1260 28 bid 
5 Do 7 & do bro pek 500 38 bid 
6 Agra Oya 9 8 do or pek 300 46 
7 Do 10 13 do bro pek 1300 42 
8 Do 12 23 do pekoe 2300 32 
9 Do 14 18 do pek sou 1800 26 
10 Do 26 1 do bro mix 100 8 
11 Do 17 1 do dust 100 23 
12 I W 18 2 do unas 97 Mee 
13 Comillah 19 11 hf-ch bro pek 605 35 
14 P 21 #15 ch dust 2250 24 
15 D 23 2 do soul 200 1b. 
16D 24 4 do dust 600 24 
17 D 25 9 do bro mix 900 13 
23 P, in estate 
mark 35 12 ch pek sou 1114 23 
24 Yarrow 37 15 hf-ch bro pek 960 50 
25 Do 39 380 do  pekoe 180034 
26 OC, in estate 
mark 41 2 ch pek sou 168 10 bid 


_Mr. HE, JouNn put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Vommerce Sale-room on ths 9th Dec. the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (49,697 1b.), which sold ag 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
c. No. lb. Cc. 
1 Bagalla o)1119 2 ch dust 246 = 14 bid 
2 Do 120 23 do pek sou 2070 24 
3 Do 122 22 do pekce 1870 31 
4 Do 124 19 hf-ch bro pek 1140 41 bid 
5 Albion 126 17 ch bro pek 1870 
6 Do 128 15 do pekoe 1509 42 
7 Do 130 12 do pek sou 120) 3 
8 Do 132 4 do dust 320 26 
9 Vogan 133 21 do bro pek 2205 42 bid 
10 Do 135 15 do or pek 1410 83 bid 
1l Do 137 47 do pekoe 3760 26 bid 
12 Anchor, in 
estate 
mark 139 15 do bro pek 1725 64 
13 Do 141 29 do pekoe 2900 45 
14 Do 143 16 do ek sou 1600 30. bid 
15 Do 145 12 do rO mix 1200 23 
16 Do 147 10 do dust 750 23 
17 Do 149 8 do bro tea 760 12 
18 Talagalla 150 23 do bro pek 2300 48 
19 Do 152 13 do pekoe 1300 42 
20 Do 154. 6 «=do pek sou 642 30 
a1 Do 156 1 do bro tea 112 20 
22 Dickoya 1857 4 do 
1 hf-ch bro mix 446 10 


Cotomso, DECEMBER 20, 1891. 


{ Price :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
30 ceuts; 6 copies 4 rupee, 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. 
23 Dickoya 158 §2 ch dust 334 22 
24 Kahakelle 159 81 do 
3 hf-ch bro tea 2742 11 bid 
25 Glasgow 160 28 ch bro pex 2520 71 
26 Da 162 24 co pekoe 2400 50 
27 Do 164 1 do bro mix 100 23 
23 Troup 155 27 hf-ch bro pek 1485 64 bid 
29 Do 167 22 ch pekoe 2090 43 
30 Lo 169 “1, =do red leaf V7 13 
31 Dickapitti- k 
ya 170 2l do bro pek 210032 bid 
32 Do 172 16 do pekoe 1600 26 
33 Do 174 10 hf-ch pelksou 1000 23 
34 Do 176 3 ch eou 270 18 
35 DKP 177 14 do 
lhf-ch peksou No.1 1298 19 
36 Do 179 «4 Gch bro mix 860 10 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 9th Dee. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (65,069 1b.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lbs,4-C: 
1GA 68 4 hf-ch red leaf 200 13 
2 Do 59 2 do unas £0 23 
3 Kattukitula 60 1 do bro pek 32 35 
4 Do 61 1 do pekoe 40 27 
5 Do 62 2 do pek sou 90 22 
6 Wawatenre 63 5 do bro pek 240 37 
17 I) 64 2 do pekoe 80 22 
18 Malgolla 65 1 pkg flowery or pek 19 R2:00 bid 
19 Do 66 25 hf-ch bro pek No.1 1250 50 
10 Do 67 11 do do sae: 605 37 bid 
ll Do 6@ 18 do pekoe 810 37 bid 
2 Do 69 126 do pek sou 5670 27 bid 
13 Do 70 16 do bro tea 960 24 
14 Do 71 6 do sou 270 19 
16 Do 72 3 do dust 195 24 
71 Allakolla 73 60 ch bro pek 3250 39 bid 
28 Do 74 54 do pekoe 5670 29 bid 
29 Do 7h 30 do pek sou 2850 23 pid 
20 Do 76 3hf-ch dust 300 25 
21 TBW Ti ) 6idch bro pek 600 86 bid 
22 Do 78 7 do pekoe 700 29 bid 
28 Do 79 1 do dust 150 27 
4 Lypdburst 80 10 do bro pek 1320. 40 
25 Do 81 25 do  pekoe 2310 28 bid 
Do 82 23 do pek scu 2196 21 bid 
26 HS, in 
estate 
mark 83 10 do bro or pek 1000 46 
27 Do 84 20 do pekoe 1700 28 
28 To 85 4 do pek sou 340 20 
29 Do 86 38 do sou 255 17 
30 Do 87 1 do dust 150 25 
31 Do 88 2 do bro mix 260 08 
32 EAT S,in 
estate 
mark 89 3 do bro pek 315 50 
33 Do 90 4 do pekoe 380 37 
34 Do 91 3 do pek sou 285 27 
35 ING 92 3 ch dust 300 25 
36 Do 93 1 do bro mix 100 16 
RT RX 84 56 do bro mix 600 17 
33 Do 95 6 do dust 840 25 
39 R Y 96 18 hf-ch bro pek 810 85 
40 Do 97 18 do  pekoe 810 Bt 
41 Do 98 18 do pek sou £10 40 
42 Do 99 12 ch bro pek sou 900 13 bid 
a Boe 100 2 aes pek fans 146 24 
4 1,23 ¢ bro pek sou 2017 18 bi 
45 CTM 2 3 hbf-ch dust ang 23 bid 
46 Do 3 oh bro mix 180 16 
47 X, in estate 
mark 4 5 hi-ch bro orpek 275 ~=—s- 32 bia 
48 Do 5 12 do pek dust 960 22 
49 6 3 ch bro mix 300 19 bid 
50 DG 7 1 do bro mix 100 15 
v1 Do 8 1 do dust 110 23 
52 Do 9 1 do fans 110 24 
53 Do 10 6 do bro or pek 6€0 33 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ibs; .€ 
No. No. Ib. c. 51 Yataderia 78 13 ch bro pek 143035 
54 Roseneath 11 23 ch pekoe 2415 30 52 Do 80 37 do pekoe 3700 26 
60 Depedene 17 4 do bro pek 200 50 53 Do 82 32 do pek sou 2880. 23 
61 Do 18 9 do pekoe 450 36 54 Do 84 20 do or pek 1300 47 
62 Do 19 9 do pek sou 450 25 55 Do &6 36 do pekoe 3600 28 
63 HD 20 15 do bro sou 750 20 56 Do 88 36 do pek sou 3240 25 
64 Do 21 97 do bromix 350 «138 51M RA 90 8 do bro pek 800 31 
65 Do 22 1, do dust 80 23 58 Do 92 4 do pekoe 364 24 
66 E 23 8 ch sou 960 18 bid | 59 Do 94 5 do pek sou 455 17 
67 Stockholm 24 24 hf-ch bro pek 1200 55 60 Do 96 46 do unas 3680 06 bid 
68 Do 25 16 ch pekoe 1440 29 61 Doonevale 98 23 do bro pek 2300 26 bid 
69 Do 26 1 do fens 140 18 26 Do 100 23 do pekoe 2070 21 bid 
70 DBG 27 2hf-ch dust 160 89-24 63 Do 102 3 do fans 330 89624 
71 Do 28 3 ch bro mix 300 15 | 64 Do 104 1 do bro tea 105 14. 
72 Do_ 29 6 do pek sou 570 24 65 Balgownie 106 10 do bro pek 1000 28 bid 
73 Ingiriya 30 6 hf-ch bro pek 330 47 66 Do 108 19 do pekoe 3520 24 bid 
74 Do 81 15 do pekoe 750 28 67 Do 110 12 do péeksou 269 20 bid 
15 Do 32) 11 do pek sou 528 22 68 Do 112 15 do do 1200 21 bid 
16 OP 33 1 do bro mix 54 12 69 Do 114 1 do pk dust 142 QI ® 
77 H 4H, io 70 Do 116 14 do bro pek 1400 31 bid 
estate 71 Do 118 33 do pekoe 2640 27 bid 
mark 34 33 do bro pek 1782 42 72 Do 120 14 do pek sou 1120 23 bid 
78 Do 35 9 ch pekosa 720 29 73 Midlothian 122 16 hf-ch bro pek 960 51 bid 
79 Do 36 12 do pek sou 1080 25 74 Do 124 16 ch pekoe 1600 36 
—-- 15 Do. , 126 2 hf-ch congou 120 19 
Messrs, Forpes & Waker put up forsale at the | 78 St- Helier's 132 29 do  broorpek 1450 6g 
79 Do 134 22 ch pekoe 2200 38 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 9th Dec., | 80 Do 136 18 do peksou 1800 28 
tf f 2 81 Do 138 3 do bro tea 300 13 
e under mentioned lots of Tea (151,486 lb.), which g2 pebatesnis 140 1 do  congou 90 13 
ike le) 142 1 do red leaf 100 10 
sold as under : 84 Do 144 2 do _ fans 220 «15 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 8 KG 146 49 do  bropek 900 . 34 
86 Do 148 3 do pekoe 210 22 
No. No. ib. c. 87 Do 150 2 do peksou 130 20 
LP Ke 112 ‘ich bro pek 118 26 88 G L, in 
2 Do 774 1 do pekoe 94 23 estate 
3 8 776 4 do or pek 360 35 mark 152 4 do pek sou 360 23 
48 778 5 do  pekoe 400. +30 89 Da 154 4 do bro mix, 332 9 
54S 780 12 do pek sou 1080 22 90 Do 156 4 hbf-ch dust — 340 4 
€ Langdale 782 5 do bro pek 550 33 91 Hadella 158 8 ch bro pek 800 §8=6.25 
7 Do 784 4 do pskoe 400 29 92 Ds 160 8 do pekoe 680 21 
8 Do 786 2 do 93 R 162 5 do dust 700 24 
1 hf-ch pek sou 245 24 94 R 164 10 do bro tea, 900 12 
9 Ouvah 100. Monrovia 176 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 36 
Kellie 788 16 ch bro pek 1760 53 101 Do 178 12 ch pekoe 1200 oT 
10 Do 790 14 do pekoe 1330 39 102 Do 180 5 do pek sou 500 22 
11 Do 792 30 do pek sou 2850 28 103 - Do 182 4 do 
12 Do 794 1 do dust 120 24 : 1 hf-ch unas 450 18 
13 Dunkeld 796 14 do bropek 1540 52 104 Do 1845 91) eh pek dust 140 23 
14 Do 798 27 hf-ch or pek 1350 43 105 Do 186 1 do bro mix 100 14 
AD) Do 800 17 ch pekoe 1360 3L bid | 106 Kirimettia, 
16 Palmerston 8 16 hf-ch dust 1120 26 LM 188 8 do bro pek 718 36 
17 MR 0 3 do bro pek 144 25 107 Do 190 12 do 
18 Do 12 4 do pekoe 184 22 1 bhf-ch pekoe 1102 27 
19 Do 14 1 do pek sou 28 23 108 Do 192 1 ch 
20 Do 16 1. do dust 38 23 l hf-ch pek sou 131 21 
21 M 18 2 do bro pek sou 124 12 109 Do 19 1 ch bro tea 70 22 
22 3, inestate 110 Do 196 2 do pek fan 235 24 
mark 20 10 ch peksou 906 22 LLL Do 198 1 ht-ch red leaf 50 11 
23 Rondura %2 12 do pek sou 1080 24 112 Talgaswela 200 26 ch bro pek 2420 43 
24 0 24 7 do bro tea 630 10 -113 Do 202 4 do sou 380 22 
25 Thornfield 26 19 hf-ch bro pek 1007 13 q 114 Claremont 204 45 hf-ch bro pek 2250 37 
26 Do 28 17 ch pekce 1700 44 bid | 115 Do 206 30 do jy ekve 1350 25 
27 Do 30 3 do pek sou 300 26 bid | 116 Do 208 2 do dust 144 25 
28. Do 32 1 do dust 7 25 117 Do 210 38 do _ bro tea 96 «12 
29 LB K 34 13 ch red leaf 1300 - 09 18 Court 
30 H& H 36 3 do bro mix 270 14 Lodge 212 17 do bro pek 986 85 
31 Wolley 119 Do 214 12 do  pekoe 576 65 
Field 38 2 do 120 Do 216 17 do pek sou 799 54 
1 hf-ch bro pek 230 30 121° Do 218 1 ch sou 84. 35 
32 Do 40 3 ch pekoe 255 20 122 Bismark 220 10 hf-ch bro pek 500. BL 
33 Do 42 3 do peksou 240 18 123. Do 22 6 ch pekoe 540-38 
34 Do 44 1 do fans 80 22 124 Do 224 7 do  pek sou 630 25 
35 Farnham 46 46 hf-ch bro or pek 2070; 56 125. Do 226 3 do unas 300 20 
36 Do 48 40 do  pekoe 1800 4 126 Amblekan- : 
37 Do 50 46 do: pk sou 2070... 27 de 228 11 do bropek 1100 43 
38 Do 52 7 do fans 420, 24 127 Do 230 22 do  pekoe 1980 33 
39 Do 54 2 do dust 130 24 128 Do 232 3 do peksou 270 23 
40 Do 56 8 do bro tea 135 10 129 BER 234 2 do pek dust 300 24 
41 Do 58 1 box gold tips 2 R20:00 130 Do 236 4 do bro mix 400 10 
42 © RD 60 8 hf-ch red leat 400 11 131 Avisawella 238 6 do dust 900 24 
4 Do 62 6 do dust 275. 25 132 Patiagama 240 12 do  bropek 1320 32 
4 Angroo- 133 Do 212 23 do pekoe 2900 24 
wella 64...1- do dust 85 27 134 Do. 244 3 do bro mix 300 10 
45 Avcoombra 66 4 ch dust 600 (2a 185 T B, in 
46 Palamcotta 68 2hf-ch dust 172-20 estate ’ 
47 U 70 14 do  bromix 840 9 mark 246 5 do  bromix 650. 09 
48 U 12 6 do dust 480 23 136 Do 248 1 do dust, 150 22 
49 Bandara- 137 Do 250 7 do  60u 595 14 
polla 74 50 do  pekoe 2500 28 pia | 1388 C 252 1 do 
50 Do 76 65 do peksou 2925 93 bid 1 hf-ch bro pek 14934 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. aL, Penrhos ve 9 hf-ch congou re 20 
139 0 254. 2 hfeh pek sou 11124 42 Do 65 5 do  pe« fans 300 26 bid 
140 M 256 4 bro or pek 191 35 43 _ Do 66 6 do dust 420 24 
141 M 258 11 a5 pekoe 503-25 g4 Elan 67 ae hf-ch bro pek 2585 42 
142 Tian keEure ; ‘i ¥ a 3 69 do  pekoe 1305 29 
260 100 ¢ pekoe 11000 38 fe) 71 50 do bro pek sou 2250 24 
143 Do 262 27 do  pek sou 2700 =. 26 47 Do 73 33 do pekson 1485 23 
ae iw ng ; 264 17 do do 1700 26 a seo e be ae bretea 1575 12 
—@ in Vahalma 7 36 do bro pek 1980 51 
estate 50 Do 79 45 ch pekoe 4500 36 
mark 286 5 hf-ch bropekdust 375 24 51 Do 81 10 do  pek sou 1000 = 26 
146 Do 268 6 do bropekfans 360 24 52 Do 83 2 do dust 150 24 
147 Do 270 9 do bro pek sou 540 15 53 Kennington 86 6 do  pekoe 450 30 
148 DA 272 5 do sou 250° 17 54 Do 88 13 do  peksou 1170-25 
149 Do 274 6 do dust 420 20 55 Do 909 3 do unas 207 21 
150 Castle- 56 Do 91 2 do  congou 160 615 
reagh 276 39 do broor pek 1950 63 57 Do 92 2hf-ch red leaf 80 «Wl 
151 Do 278 84 do  pekoe 3780 40 bid | 98 Ethuluwa 93 8 do  pekoe 406-24 
152 Bandara- 59 ME 94 1 do bro pek 70 32 
ie pion : 280 28 do bro pek 140045 60 Do 95 1 do  pekoe 65 22 
allamudi- en 
na 282 1+ ch — bropek 94 30 Mr. KE. Joun put up f 1 h: 
3 . E. p p for sale at the Obamber of 
ae B, ue BY aoe 1 do  pekoe 80-23 Commerce Sale-room on the 16th Deo. the under- 
ENee 986 3 hf-ch dust a07. a2 mentioned lots of Tea (77,315 lb.), which sold as 
156 HE 288 1 ch  bropek 94 28 under:— 
157 Do 290 1 hf-ch do 48 93 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
158 Do 292 1 do  pek fans 28-23 No, No, Ibi. 
159° Farm 294. 15 ch — bro pek 1500 51 1 Bollagalla 180 2 ch dust 2460 «19 
160 Do 296 21 do. pekoe 1995 34 2. 181 3 do red leaf 279° 13 
161 Do 298 25 do pek sou 2250 24 3°L 182 5 do dust 8391 
162 Do 300 3 hf-ch dust 1862 4.1L 183 14 do sou 1400-24 bid 
163 Do 302. 1 ch red leaf O50 5 L 185 31 do sou 2790 §©.27 bid 
6 J, in upte 
Mr.E. Bena put up forsale at the Ohamber of nee 187 16 box  pekoe 80-33 
Commerce Salo-room on the 16th Dec. the under- a Bee is a Bech bre bek TUS) a 
¢ pekoe 1440 47 bid 
menuoned lots of Tea (7,410 lb.), which sold as; 9 Do 192 29 do peksou 2755 = 33 “bid 
under :— 10 Do 194 2 do dust 180 22 bid 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description. Weight 11 Talagalla 195 27 do bropek 2700-42 
No. No. Ibf0 e! be AS) 
2182 gascqoilaell --Bropek 900: 39 Hill 197 13 do  bromix 1456 16 bid 
13. Wewel- 
Re aa ae gia cord pehas B00 28 madde 199 4 do dust 35221 
o 26 19 do ek sou 1710 23 a 
5 BER Se tor ag nibs ae 630. 37 14. DE 200 8 do fans 655-26 bid 
6 Do 30 7 do. pekoe 560 29 15 Little Val- 
7 Do 32 17 do peksou 1530 19 tore Jey SOLE de a0; |, Neaaleat BS nl 
8 De 34 2) do aaeg 280 24 1 dee pee 203 42 do sou 4200 13 bid 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the | ig ne a a ae Sa es aS ae 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 16,th | 19 Do 209 26 do  pek sou 2470-38 
Dec., the undermentioned lots of Tea (53,751 Ib.) | 20 Tientsin 211 16 hf-ch bro pek 960 85 
which rold as under:— 21 Do 213 27 ch pekoe 2700 48 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 2 ay 217 a aon bet oo a ee 
Ne: a No. Ib. ec. 24. Do 218 4 do fans 280 22 
Dahan che 1 5 ch bro pek S60/¢ 40: | | 25'' Do 219 2 do dust 160 23 
raat 8 6 Ho pore 5A 3 bid | 96 Templestowe 220 45 do or pek 9340 49 
= ‘ 27 Do 222 20 ch pekoe 1600 39 
ane Do 6 1 hf-ch dust 60" 23 28 Do 224 15 do  peksou 1260 28 
5 Glanrhos 7 5 ch . bro pek 475-50 29 Mocha 225 40 hf-ch bropek 2200. . 71 
b De Cag He eke. ae bid | 30 Do 228 29 ch  pekoe 2900 50 
8 Citrus 12 19 hf-ch_pekoe 1030 32 eee rea Yes a pes ea 
9 Do 14 12 do pek sou 600 25 a2 maa i oan ae kk ie aa 
‘ 37 P 238 «69 hf-c ro pe 540 39 
IQ burps ORE RE Pe pee 210 (19 38 Do 240 9 ch  pekoe 900 26 
Saas eT diel acneinveunoat ae 2 39 Mahagalla 242 17 hf-ch or pek 1020.75 
13, W LG 19: 16 ch... fans 1460/16 Ae eis once Saari 
3 41 Do 246 3 do pek sou 300 34 
14 Penrhos 20 17 hf&ch bro pek 1020 54 bid | 4o Do 247. 2 do do No. 2 200 19 
15 Do 22 15 do  pekoe 825 40 bid | 43 Do 248° ‘dido. dust : 90 22 
16 Do 24 27 do pek sou 1350 withd’n. ; 
17 Do BOD agiMibroeent . 130 28bii | “is aun 9 i ‘ 38 bi 
igs .D» 27 2 do dust 14gn p26 bid’ | gst ae rept eapas Wagga ae 
19 Nugagalla 28 13 do bro pek 650 57 bid | 46 ae spade odd. doakeou Ss Be 
20 -' Do. 30 43 do pékoe 2150 39 bid | 47 De ass tema, aba 360. 20 
21 Do 32. 6 do pek sou 300 26 48 Do 257. 3 do dust 270 3 
22 . Pl 34 3 do dust 210 24 49 Polgaha- i F : 
ce \ eee a : an Gusti i a 28 kande 258 1 do bropek 100 32 
: 50 GT 259 12 do ust 1260 23 
a a a i go anion uy B3 pia | 2d YO 980 12 do  congou 720. 20 
6 38 pekoe 80 23 bid | 53 Talagalla 262 16 do bro pek 1600 57 
of Do 41 8 do pek sou 750 20 £ D g 9 
mM Sey gee Nek al ae 53 as 264 12 a pekoe 1260 42 
ore A 5) 282 12 do pek sou 900 12 
ioe Mark Box Pkgs. Desoription. Weight 67 Campion 286 20 box unas 10050 
No. No. abs ac. 68 Do 886 40 do do 200 ~~ out 
35 Preston 53. 14 co bro pek 1624 63 bid | 69 Do 286 30 do do 150 out 
36 ©=6Do 56 14 do  pekoe 1400 44 bid | 70 W, in estate i 
37 Do 57 7 do pek sou 7v0 32 bid mark 287 12 ch bro pek 1260 43 
38 Ossington 49 19 hf-oh pek sou 950 25 71 Do 289 21 do pekoe 2100 28 bid 
3 Do 61S do ust 240 23 72 Do 301. 8 do pek sou 760 24 


40 Do 62 7 do bro tea 315 14 73 Do 303 1 do dust 150 23 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS%i. 


Messrs. Somurviztn & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 16th Dec., 
the undermentioned Jots of Tea (48,893 lb.), which sold 


ae under :— 
Lot Mark Box  Pakgs. Description. Weight 
No- No. To yer 
1 Castle 37 2 hf-ch bro pek 120 44 
2 Do 38 5 do  peKkoe 275 
3 Do 39 2 do pek sou 100 | withd’n, 
4 Do 40 1 do fans 56 
5 WV Ale 7 ich unas 700 25 
6 Do 42 1 hf-ch dust 50 24 
7 Depedere 43 4 do bro pek 200 58 
8 Do 44 7 do pekoe 350 36 
9 Do 45 9 do pek sou 450 30 
10 HD 46 16 do bro sou 800 23 
il Do 47 2 do bro mix 100 14 
12 Do 48 2 do dust 160 25 
13 St. Andrews 49 24 ch or pek 1534 40 
14 [e} 50 22 do bro pek 1430 27 
15 Do 51 69 do pekoe 4416 26 
146TNO 52. 3 do dust 495 23 
7 Do 53 3 do bro tea 300 14 
18 <Arslena 54 652 hf-ch bro pek 2600 50 
19 Do 55°29 do  pekce 1450 33, 
20 Do 56 21 do pek sou 1050 27 
21 Do 57 6 do bro mix 300 12 
22 Do 568 3 do dust 150 24 
23 Aadreven 59 10 do bro pek 1900 50 
24 Do 60 14 do pekoe} 1260 34 
25 Do 61 4 do pek sou 360 24 
26 KMOK 62 3 go bro tea 270 23 
37 Kitulgala 63 3 do Lro pek 300 36 
28 Do 64 8 do pekoe 640 28 
29 Do 65 5 do pek sou 400 20 
30 Do 66 1 do pek dust 130 23 
31 Lo 67 .2 do sou 160 17 
32 Oveca AI 68 16 do bro mix 1920 22 
33 Do 69 18 hf-ch aust 1350 23 
34 Do 70 5 ch bro tea 545 13 
35 B 71 1 do unas tea 90 22 
36. B 72 1 do do 100 22 
37 iB 73 1 do do 105 22 
38 iE 74 1 do sou 100 18 
34 GH R, in 
estate 
mark 75 32 hf-ch bro pek 1600 26 bid 
44 Do 76 34 do pekoe 1700 25 
45 Do 77 3 do pek fans 150 24 
46 ME 78 16 ch bro pek 1600 38 
47 Do 79 16 do pekoe 1440 31 
48 GL 80 2 do dust 270 25 
49 Do 8L 3 do congou 255 19 
55 Chertsey 87 6 do bro pek 600 80 bid 
56 Rosenesath 88 27 hf-ch bro pek 1755 45 
57 Do 89 15 ch pek sou 1675 26 
58 GL 90 8 do 
8 hf-ch pek dust 1181 23 
59 E 91 17 do pek dust 93. 20 bid 
60 Pittawella 92 21 do bro pek 1155 47 
61 Bo 93 42 do pekoe 2100 31 
62 Do 94 5 do pek scu 280 22 
63 Do 95 4 do bro mix 200 11 - 
64 Do 96 3 do dust 210 23 
65 MM 97 5 do 
1 ca pek dust 3888 24 
66 MD 98 3 do dust 300 22, 
87 Marymount 99 3 hf-ch bro pek 1350 30 
68 Do 100 2 do pekoe 1000 27 
69 5 W 1 da%eh bro mix 475 14 
70 Diyagama 2 1 hf-ch bro pek 50 46 
71 Do 3. 5 ch pekoe 440 29 
72 Do 4 1 do 
1 hf-ch pek sou 137 21 
73 Do 5 Wlecch! 
1 hf-ch mixed 140 23 
74 Do 6 1 do dust 40 25 
75 Kudeganga 7 1box flowery pek 20 ~=65 bid 
67 Do 8 10 1Lf-ch bro pek 500 60 bid 
77 Do 9 1 do bro pek No, 2 50 45 
78 Do 10 12 do pekoe 547 31 bid 
79 Do 1 len 
1 bf-ch pek sou 180 27 
80 Do 12 4 oh pek sou No.2 408 22 
81 Do 18 2 do congou 206 20 
82 Do 14 2 do bro tea 250 22 
33 Do 15 1 hf-cn bro mix 57 21 
84 Do 16 1 do dust 84 24 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, NoveMBER 20th, 1891. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 20th Noy. :— 

Ex “Oruba’”—Engurukande, 10t 97s 6d; 1b 97s. 

Ex “Orient” —Gampaha, 1b 104s 6d; 7c 102s 6d; 10c 
100s; 4c 1b 98s; 2c 117s; 1c 1t 91s. 

Ex “Ormuz’”—Gampaha, 5c¢ 103s; 9¢ 98s 6d; 6c 96s 
6d; 2c 119s 6d; 2c 1t 90s. 

Ex “‘Rewa’’—Niabedde, 1c 104s 6d; 6c 102s; 10c 99s; 
2c 1b 99s 6d; 2c 115s. 

Ex ‘‘Titan’’—Lauriston’ 1 103s; 4c 1t 100s;1¢ 97s: 
1b 1133; 1¢ 89s; 1b 90s. 

Ex “‘Yorkshire’—Kahagalla, 3c 106s 6d; 5c 101s 6d; 
3c¢ 1t 102s; 3c 98s; 2c 1b 120s 6d. Indulgashena, 1c 106s 
6d; 7c 101s 6d; 3c 98s 6d; 1c 1b 119s 6d. Haldumulla, 
2c 108s 6d; 3c 1b 102s; 1c 98s 6d; 1t 98s. 

Ex “Oruba’’—Verelapatna. 1t 103s; 2c 1t 102s 6d; 60 
99s; 1t 98s; 1c 1b 95s 6d; 1c 115s. 

Ex “Clan Mackinnon’’—Brookside, le 1t 104s; 10¢ 
100s; le 113s. 

Ex “Moyune’—Cranley, 1b 103s 6d; 2c 100s; 1t 95s; 
1t 112s. 

Ex “Yorkshire’—St. Leonards, 1c 80s; 2c 84s 6d. 

Ex ‘Oruba’’—Tulloes, 7b 75s 6d; 40b 83s; 2b 75s. 


Minoine Lane, November 27th, 1891. 

Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Minoing Laue up to 27th Noy :— 

Ex “‘Ojen Mackinnon’’—Maousaya, 25b 85s; 1b 85s; 
1b 60s. 

Hx “Keemun’—(G), 2¢ 1093 6d; 1b 98s. 

Ex “Gaekwar’—Gopakelle, lo lb 106; 4c 1b 105s; 
lle 101s; 3c 16 98s; Ie 1b 117s. 

Ex ‘Clan Mackinnon”’—Kelburne, 1e 1t ib 103s 6d; 
8c 1b 99s Gd; 30 1b 99s; 16 112s; 1c 1t 109s. 

Hix “Keemun’’—Roehampton, 1t 104s; 5c 1b 100s; 2c 
99s; lo lb 1143 6d. 

Ex “Clan Mackinnon”-—Haldumulla, 3c 105s; 5c 100s 
6d; 5c 101s; 2c 1b 99s; lc 1t 117s. Kahagalla, le 1b 
106s; 60 1t 100s 6d; 2c 1b 99s; 20 118s 6d. 

Ex “Moyune”’—Ouvah, 1c 105s; 11le 100s; 2c 1b 97s 
6d; 16 989 6d; 1b 1088; le 1078; 1c 1t 918; 4b 100s; 
1b 92s. 

Ex ‘ Chancellor’—Ouvah, 5b 1c 77s. 

Ex “Oopack’’—Concordis, 2b 101s 6d: 5c 100s 6d; 
10c¢ 101s; 5c 161008 6d: 1c 1b 110s 6d; 2b 925 6d; 1o 1t 
92s; db 99s 6d. 

Hx '‘Keemun”—Hilaoya, 2t 100s 6d; 8c 99s; 1b 105s; 
2t lb 1038 6d; 2b 99s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minoina LANE, November 20th, 1891. 
Ex “‘Capella’—Suduganga, 12b 48s 6d. 
Ex Wileysike’—Maousaya, 4b 112s; 1b 74s; 5b 112s; 
5b 57s 6d; 5b 54s 6d; 2b 51s 6d. 


Mincine Lanz, November 27th, 1891. 


Ex “Olan Mackinnon’’—(Z), 16b 738 6d; 15b 54s 6d. 
Werriapolla, 5b 110-; 17b 108s 6d; 3b 735; 5b 54s. 

Ex “Glenfalloch”—Kumaradola, 11b 1098; 5b 85s 6d;: 
5b 888; 3b 75s 6d; 1b 65s; 1b 59s. 

Ex “Yorkshire” —Rockhill, 8b 90s; 3b 568; 2b 60s. 

Ex “ Arabia”—Goonembil, 7b 90s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) — - 
Mincine Lane, November 27th, 1891. 
Ex “‘Glenfallock”—Tonacombe, 4c 28 10d; 1c 1s 11d; 
1b 1s1d; 201s 6d; 1c Js 6d; 1e 13 8d. Deanstone, le 1s 
6d; lols 7d; 1c 1s 6d; 1c 26 3d; 1c 1b lg 2d; 1b 1a 4d; 
1b 1s. 


RE 


“‘ CEYLON OBSERVER ”’ 


PRES, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. Forsss & WALKER put up for sale at the 
‘Chamber of Commerce Sale-room oa the 16th Dec., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (173,063 lb,), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description. Weight 
No. No. Tb, Cc. 
1 N, in estate 
mark #04 6 hf-ch dust 375 22 bid 
2 Do 306 3 ch sou 247 15 bid 
3 Lethenty 398 8 do sou 760 20 
4 MR 310 4 hf-ch pekoe 184 25 
56 EBR 812 1° 2° ch pek dust 3u0 24 
7 Hakuru- 
galla 316 9 do bro pek 900 43 
8 Do 318 10 do pekoe 200 29 bid 
) Do 320 16 do pek sou 1440 26 
Av Do 322 1 do dust 150 23 
ll Do 324 3 do bro tea 270 13 
12 GC, in estate 
mark 326 9 do bro pek 900 40 
13 Do 3:8 12 do pekoe 1080 32 
14 Do 330 8 do pek scu 800 24 
15 Do 332 2 do pek fans 200 28 
16 Do 334 4 do Dro mix 400 11 
17 Ancoombra 336 4% do pek sou 1y4 24 
18 Atherfield 338 11 hf-ch sou 550 23 
19 Do 340 3 do duat 240 2k 
20 Harricgtoa 342 20 ch or pek 2000 G1 
21 Do 344 24 do pekow 2400. 45 
22 Do 346 23 do pek sou 1240 Ba 
23 Do 348 2 do dust 280 23 
244MG 350 10 hf-ch bro pek 520 3K bid | 
25 Do 342 80 do pekoe 147u 33 
-26 Do 354 1 do dust 48 22 
27 Uankapura W, 
H 356 2t ch bro pek 2400 45 bid 
28 Do 358 535 do pekoe 5035 31 
29 Do 360 43 do pek sou 4320 25 
BU Do 362 10 hf-ch pek fans 630 23 bid 
3 Do 364 2 do red leaf 90 ll 
32 Do 3866 2 do red leaf 110 ll 
33 Do 368 2,do pek dust 160 24 
34 Glenyariffe 370 1 ech bro pek sou 100 11 
385 Lazalla 372 2 hf-ch bro mix 100 12 
36 TT, in estate 
mark 3874 9 ch bro tea 810 15 
57 Dunbar 376 32 do bro pek 3200 60 
38 Do 378 33 do pek oe 2880 40 
39 Do 38:0 6 do pek sou 540 23 
40 Do 382 2 do dust 300 25 
41 BD 38t 5 do dust 755 23 
42 Do 386 2 do red leaf 270 0s 
43 PDM,in 
estate 
mark H 383 4 do pek sou 360 32 
44 Do 360 2 hf-ch dust 14023 
45 Ancoombra 392 3 ch dust 450 24 
45 Kelaneiya 394 54 do bro pek 4590 53 bid 
47 Do 396 53 do pekoe 6300 35 bid 
48 Do 398 3 do congou 300 18 
49 Do 40) 2 do dust 230 23 
50 Do 402. 1 do redleat 85 09 bia 
5h Freds Ruhe 404 11 hf-ch bro pek 550 Ad 
52 Do 406 6 do pekoe No. 1 €00 27 
53 Do 408 6 do pekoe ,, 2 600 25 
54 Do 410 16 ch  jpeksou 1400 22 
55 WA 412 4 do bro tea 440 26 
5S § Do 4i4 1 hf-ch congou 47 15 
57 Do 416 1 ch dust 120 23 
58 Do 418 1 do bro mix 112 17 
59 Do 420. 2 ao 
“ 1 hf-ch red leaf 220 13 
60 SK 422 $8 do ek fans 480 35 
61 Do 424 3 do unas 150 24 
2 Meddetetne 426 1L do or pek 999 3L bil 
63 Do 428 10 do bro pek 1100 42 
64 Do 430 8 do pek sou 720 ZL 
65 Do 482 1 hf-ch bro tea 50 14 
66 Do 434 1 ch dust 75 23 
§7 Chesterford 436 13 do bro pek 13800 52 
68 Do 438 12 do pekoe 1200 al 
69 Do 440 12 do pek sou 12.0 26 
70 Langdale 442 31 do bio pek 3720 49 


71 Do iid 17 do pekoe 1870 38 


CotomBo, JANUARY 7, 1892. 


{ Price:—123 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee 


Lot Mark 
No. oO. 
72 Langdale 4146 23 ch 
73 Yataderia 448 13 do 
74 Do 450 31 do 
75 Do 452 34 do 
76 Beausijour 454 12 do 
17 Do 456 23 de 
78 C, in estate 
mark 458 @ do 
79 NWD 450 3 do 
80 Do 462 5 do 
81 Do 464 1 do 
82 W 466 3 bf-ch 
83 W 468 3 do 
84 W 470 2 do 
85 W 472 2 do 
86 Ingeriya 474 2 ch 
1 hf-ch 
| 87 Do 476 i do 
88 H E P,in 
estate 
mark 478 20 do 
| 89 Do 480 12 do 
90 Do 482 10 co 
91 Harangalla 48f 6 ch 
92 Do 485 7 do 
93 Do 488 17 do 
94 Pulmerston 490 13 hf-ch 
95 Do 492 V5'Sicly 
95 Do 494 9 do 
$7 Ragalla 496 45 hf-ch 
98 Ds 498 59 do 
99) Do 500 19 do 
100) Do 502 7 do 
101 Do 504 14 do 
lu] EDP 516 1 ‘da 
108 Do 518he VE do 
109 @O 520 5 hf-ch 
110 Glenorchy 522 12 do 
lll Do 524 18 do 
112 Lo 526 32 do 
113 Do 528 35 do 
114 Do 5380 9 do 
115 Do 532 *Sy do 
116 St George, 
kA 5s 2 do 
117 Do 536 2 do 
118 Gallawatte 538 19 do 
119 Do 540 24 do 
120 Do 512. 2 do 
121 Do 544 1 do 
122 Polataga- 
moa 546 29 do 
123 Do 518 64 do 
124 Do 550 62 do 
12 LGE 5652 9 ch 
126 Do 554 8 do 
12 Do 556 4 hf-ch 
128 Ouvah- 
kellie 6538 15 ch 
129 Do 569 24 do 
130 Do 562 13 do 
131 Do 564 1 do 
132.) Ouvah- 
kellie, V 565 11 do 
133 Do 568 16 do 
134 Do 570 9 do 
135 Do 372). lado 
136 Clyde 574 10 do 
137 Do 576 10 do 
135 Do 578 10 do 
139 Do 580 10 do 
140 LC E, in 
estate 
mark 552 .7 do 
L4l Do 58t 9 do 
142 Do 586 7 do 
143 Havilland 588 47 hf-ch 
ld4 Do 590 40 do 
145 Do 592 43 do 
146 Ban tara- 
pilla 594 30 do 
147 Do 596 33 do 
148 Do 598 24 do 
149 Hunugalla 060 6 ch 
150 Do 602 28 do 


peksou 

bro pek 
pekoe | 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 


bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro mix 
pek fans 
pek dust 
fans 
congou 


pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
tro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bra pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
fans 
cougou 
bro mix 
bro pek 
bro pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek sou 


red leaf 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 

or pek 
pekoe No.1 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
cougon 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pex 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 


Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
Ib. 


2300 28 
1430 39 
3100 29 
3060 23 
1200 ba 
2070 26 
700 13 bid 
300 46 
450 39 
107 18 
180 30 
255 25 
100 it 
120 16 bid 
260 20 
90 23 
1200 57 
720 43 
600 25 
600 38 bid 
630 31 
1350 27 
752 62 
1500 45 
900 29 
2475 62 
29590 43 
950 30 
560 25 
845 27 
80 15 
80 10 
300 61 
720 64 
900 66 
1440 41 
1925 42 
405 29 
150 29 
112 1l bid 
135 22 
1045 43 
1200 30 bid 
100 2 
55 22 
1740 5d 
3200 48 
3100 30 
£09 3 
800 27 
340 23 
1650 63 
2280 47 
1235 31 
130 25 
1210 62 
1520 42 
855 30 
130 24 
950 45 
850 BH 
990 25 
859 15 
770 39 
810 27 
630 21 
350 59 
800 34 bid 
1720 27 bid 
150047 
165012 
102027 
63024 bid 


252220 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 
No. No. Ib; ec. No No. Ib. G 
151 Do 604 3 do pek cou 300 10 bid 22 Bittacy 338 14 do bro pek 1120 0 
152 Do 6c6 1 do dust 160 22 23 Do 340 23 do pekoe 1725 42 
153 Makauva 808 42 hf-ch bro pex 2310 24 24 W—T 342 24 do brojpek 2400 56 
154 Do 610 27 ch pekoe 2430 35 25 Do 344 16 do pekoe 1530 = 339 
185 Do 612 18 do pek sou 1710 26 26 Do 346 14 do pek sou 1170 32 
156 Do 614 2 do dust 160 24 | 27 Do 348 3 do sou 270 9-26 
157 NC 616 60 hf-ch pekoe 2500 29 28 Do 349 1 do dust 150 24 
158 Do 618 65 do  pek sou 2925 25 29 Great Val- 
159 C'srendon 620 30 do bro pek 1970 58 ley #50 14 do bro pek 1540 51 
160 Do 622 32 ch pekoe 3209 41 bi 30 Do 11 12 do pekoe 1200 38 
161 Middleton 626 26 h?-ch bro pekoe 1460 72 31 Do 13 14 do pek sou 1330 28 
162 Do 628 10 ch pe 100047 32 Do 15 18 hf-ch - dust 1260 24 
363 Do 630 7 do pekoe 700 34 383 Templestowe 17 15 ch cr pek 1500 53 bid 
164 Do 632 2 do conyou 216 17 34 Do 19 12 do pekce 10u8 out 
165 Queensland 634 15 ch flowery pek Layo 65 35 Do 21 16 do pek sou 1440 out 
166 Do 636 13 do pekoe 1285 47 36 Do 23 38 do tromix 200 oug 
167 Do 638 13 do do No. 2 1300 40 37. «Eila 24 15 do bro pek 1500 47 
16S Do 610 2 do pek fans 20 26 38 Do 26 38 do pekoe 3040 3k 
169 Chrystlers 39 Do 28 12 do pek secu 960 27 
Firm 642 5 do sou 430 24 40 Do 30 6 do sou 450 18 
17 Do 644 1 ¢o bro mix 1:0 13 41 Do 32. 2 do dust 250 23 
i71 Do 646 4 bf-ch dust 280 25 42 Kandenewe- 
sialek 6 Bay 33 28 do tro pek 2800 62 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Co. put up for sale at hat ©. 2590 do  pekoe 500047 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on ths 22nd Dea,, ns N De EY 26. Ge ier ee acai Fe 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (31,129 lb.), which sold 46 G Alo aun doweieolnie 1490 «18 
as under :— 47 Gouravilla 43 33 hi-ch bro pek 22300 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 48 Do 45 27 ch  pekoe 2700 #5 pia: 
No. No. Yb. C. 49 Do 47 12 do pekszu 1200 828 
1 ASC 1 2).f-ch fans 10-22 oy Do 49° 6 hf-ch dust 300-25 
2 Do 2 1 do dust e020 51 Cruden 30 42 do sou 2100025 
3 ide 3 3 do red lesf 150 10 bid | 22 Hattangalla 52 15 ch bro pek 150 50 
4 DEC 4 3 do fans 13525 oe) De 54 16 do  pekoe 14i0 35 bid 
5 Do 5 16 do red leaf 720 1B ue Do 56 15 do pek sou 142526 bid 
6 Sunnyercit 7 15 ch dust 150 20 bid | 2? mera Cuvak Bel Ros bro or pek 140 75 
7 Torrington 8 37 do  bropek 4070 55 bid | © De 69 4 bf-ch do 208-75 
8 Do 10. 49 @o, pekoe 4600 24 bid | 2! ne 60 ea do bro pek 990 86 
9 Do 12 20 do pek sou 2000 99 bid | 83 9 62 22 do  pekoe +90 (5S 
10 Do 14 11 do dust 380 25 bid | 22 DO 64 19 do peksou 855 42 
lL BUS 13. 2 do congou 0 18 w) Do 65 910 -do” pk couNo..2 450 38 
12 PB 16 4 do dust 600 20 ea ee 83 2 do  pek fans 14024 
13 Dehiowita 17 92 do bro pek 2310 49 fe oRan Som Isp chuy "bropek 1575 5k 
id Do 19 54 do pekoe 5400 35 a Q “1 27 hfch pekoe 12ND 40 
15 Do 21 16 do  peksou 1520 29 GF gabe. 73 95 ch  pek sou 4275, 28 
16 Do 93 2 do  brotea 2J0 2B ee S 15, se pe Crepe 54) 22 
17 Do 24 2 do dust 320-22 GD 76 3 ch redleaf =O) 18 
18 VE 25 3 do bro pek 320 37 bid Uae 
19 Do 26 4 do pekoe 360 =f Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up foreale at the Cham- 
26 _ Do a] 2 do  pek sou SOR 2 ber of Commerce Sale-room on the 22ad Dec., the 
23 Kdella 30 6 ne ae ae ES undeumentioned lots of Tea (38,816 lb.), which sold as 
24 A&R FL 22 1hf-ch bropekx 80 35 WIN B Sone g 
25 Do 33 9 do aie 160 24 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
25 Do 34. 3 do sou 165 21 No. No. }by ai cs 
27 Nahalma 35 20 do bro pek 1100 48 bid 1 RX 17° 3 ch bro mix 290 li 
28 Do 87 21 ch  pekoe 2109 @bid| 2 Do 18 2 do aust 220° 24 
29 Do 39 4 do pek sou 500 28 bid 3 #E 19 5 hf-ch bro or pek 278 33 
30 Do 40 1lhf-ch dust 75 22 bid 4 H 20 15 ido pekoe 240 32 
31 C 1 box silver tips 4 R550 5 E M A eo pek sou 160 23 
6 BS B ze d on bre tea 7C0 withd’n 
Mr. E. Jon put up for sale at the Chamber | 7 Coueygar 23 4 do ro pek 220. 54 
of Commerce Sale-room on the 22nd Dec., the under- | 3 ne a @ ae Beker S aia ae es 
mentioned lots of Tea (86,284 lb.), which sold | 3) po DG ilo! ae Gat hee? Pe. 
as under:— - | 11 HSinestate 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight mark 27 10 do  pskce 850 «628 
No, No. Ib. Cc. 12) =D z8 31 do pek sou 2790 =—-25 
1 DFD 304 1 hf-ch bro pek AS eae 35) 13 ES 29 17 hi-ch pekdust 935. | 22 7 
2 Do 305 1 do pekoe #8 33 14 M 30 3 ch rO mix 270 16 bid. 
3 Do 306 2 ch congou Ry 20 145 M 31 1 hf-ch da 45 17 
4 Do 307, 1) do dust 78 22 16 Yahalaten- : 
5 B, in estate ne 32 319 do bropek 930. 41 tid 
mark 208 3 do congou 225 24 17 Do 33° 33 do pekoe 1320 By 
6 Do 309 1 do adu-t 8) 24 18 Do 34 23 do  peksou 1120 23 
7 BO 3.0 12 do  peksou 900i: 19 Do 35 12 do sou 480 22 
8 Do 312 18 hf-ch fans 884 «15, 20 Do 36 2 do dust 150 2. 
9 Galkande- 21 Do 37. 1 do red leaf 45 13 
watte 314 36 ch obrop'‘k 360) 50 22 Rk 38 23 ch bre pek sou 2017 += 20 bid 
10 Do 316 4% do pekoe 3870 38 23 E P 39 4 ch tro pek 4(6) 
11 Do 318 16 do pek sou 1440 29 24 Do 40 11 do | withe’a 
12 Madoolten- 1 hf-ch pek sou 1205 
ne 820 13 do bro pek 1500 51 23 CTM 41 2 ch dust / 180 23 
13 Do 322 17 do pekoe 3700 37 26 Do 42 3 hf-ch bro mix 210-20 
14 Do 324 12 do  pek sou 1200 Q7 27 KW 43 14 do  bropek 770 withd’n, 
15 GK W 326 9 do bro tea 810 25 28 H 44 4 ch bro tea 390 18 bid 
16 Albion 328 12 do bro pek 1320 16 29 H 45 8 do sou 960 18 bid 
17. —*Do 330 13 do  pekoe 1300 52 50 V 46 3 hf-ch dust 180 22 
18 Do 239 10 do pek sou 1000. 40 Bl °V 47 2 do bro tea 80 15 
19 Do 334 2 du sou 190 27 82 V. ‘ 48 1 do fans 60 13 
20 Do 235 3 do bro mix 270 9-2 33 Brunswick 49 1 box cont, 3 bottels 
a1 Do 336 1 do dust 80) . 25 golden téps 2R21-03 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS%. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. 1b. Cs 
34 C 50 15 hf-ch or pek 859 é 
35 Charley 

Hill lees dO broyek . 150 44 
36 Do 52. 3 do pekoe 150 40 
37 Do 3, Il. do pek sou 547 25 
38 Do 54 3 do sou 140 18 
bt Do 55 1 da f-ns 50 25 
40 SBR 56 17 ch bro pek 1536 41 
41 Do 57 20 do pekoe 1600 31 
42 Do 58 25 do pek sou 2250 24 
43 Wandale 59 16 hf-ch bropek 720 BL 
44 Do 60 11 do pekoe 440 27 
45 Do 61 12 do pek sou 480 25 
46 Do 62 1 co dust No, 1 60 25 
47 Do 63 1 do COwn ste 50 24 
48 Marymcunt 6 2% do unés 93 20 
49 WW 65 1 do pekoe 50 30 
50 Do 66 1 ch peg sou 102 23 
61 T, in e-tute 

mark 67 2 hf-ch unas 100 BL 
52 Do 68 6 do fang 312 24 
53 Do 69 2 Go  congeu 88 18 
5a Lo 70 10 do dust 620 gZ 
Sly val 4 ch bro pek 420 $1 bid 
56 T 72 4 do pekoe 400 31 bid 
57 NB 73 18 do bro pek sou 1170 23 
58 Do 74 11 do tro mix 13.00 18 bid 
59 Do 75 4 -do unas 400 32 
63 H HH i 1 ch bro mix 100 12 
6h Do 8) 1 ht-ch cust 60 20 


Messrs. Fors’s & WALKER put up for sale at th® 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 22nd Dec. 
the undermeuticned lots of Tea ($4,583 Ib.), which 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. NW o}dioe (2s 
1 Telisagalla 648 1! ch red leaf 8&5 10 
2LBK 650 7 do red leaf 700 16 
3 Tonacombe 
Uva 652 27 hf-ch bro pek 13450 5k 
4 Do 654 25 do pekoe 1250 39 
5 Do 656 Bl co pek sou 1350 31 
6 bo (58 6 do sou 300 22 
7 bo t60 4 do dust 320 24 
& Do 662 5 do pek fans 300 27 
9) 1C)S70)-K, 
Ceylon in 
estate 
mark 664 2 ch dust 300 25 
10 Do 666 1 do congou 100 19 
ll Portmore 68 2 do favs 154 23 
15 Thornfied 476 ~%7 do bro pek 1431 7i bid 
16 Do 678 23 ch pekoe 2: 00 45 bid 
v7 Do 680 17 do pekoe 1700 46 
18 Deo 652 3 do sou sou 360 BL 
19 Do 684 1 do dust 75 26 
20 6 636 7 do sou BQ5 18 
21 C 685 2 do dust 300 24 
22 C #90 5 do bro mix 650 lo 
23 M 6b2 4 do 
2 hf-ch bro mix 440 1a 
24 PO 64 7 ch bro pex 700 41 
25 Lankapura, 
Ww 696 10 hf-ch pek fans 630 23 
32 Harangalla 710 6 do bro pek 400 41 
33 D> 712 7 doe pekce 680 withd’n, 
34 Dunkeld Tl4 21 do bro pek 2310 56 bid 
BD} Do 716 42 do or pek 2100 53 
Bia Do 71S 24 do pekoe 2160 40 
37 Do 70 14 do pek sou 1120 29 
38 Mukeloya 722 18 ht-ch bro pek 960 49 
32 Do 724 9 do pekoe 540 38 bid 
40 Do 726 8 do peksou ~ 48) 27 bid 
41 N 728, 1 do sou 50 =20 
42 M 730 1 do pek sou £8 23 
43 M 782) 1 do fans 40 13 
oboe BG, 10 
estate 
mark 755 21 ch pekoe 2100 30 
A6 G 758 Ke) red leaf +0 13 
57 BBBB 760 1 do bro tea via} 14 
58 BTN 762. 1 box sou 27 23 
59 Do 764 1 do dust 46 £2 
tO Liandatt 746 48 ch pek sou 4820 27 
61 Duvkeld ‘68 17 do pekoe 1340 35 
62 St. Hellier’s770 21 hf-ch bro or pek 1050 61 
63 Do 772 13 ch pekoe 1300 41 
64 Do 74 12 do pek sou 1200 8v 
4 Do (a 2 do dust 240 24 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
66 AN 178 
67 Do 780 
63 Do 782 
69 Yataderia 784 
70 Do 786 
rat Do 788 
72 C,1n estate 

mark 790 
73 LL, in estate 

Toark 792 
74 W 794 
75 Bechertsn 798 
76 De 798 
ieee 3} 800 
78 2B 2 
79 Silver Val- 

ley 4 
80 Do 6 
fant Do 8 
§2 Do 10 
83 Do 12 
B4 Do 14 
85 St. Cetherine 16 
86 Do 18 
87 Do 20 
88 Do 22 
89 Custlereagh 24 
90 Do 26 
91 K—C, in 

estate 

Mork 28 
92 Do 30 
93 Do 32 
94 Bandara 

polla 34 
95 Do 36 
96 Do 38 
97 Talagaswela 40 
OB Do $2 
94 Marguerita 44 
100 Du 46 
101 Do 435 
102 Yahalalkelle 50 


~ 
BEWAVWGeH Rew Dd 


aQmww 


8 
1k 
8 


23 


hf-ch 
do 
do 


1 box 


Description. 


bro pek 
pexce 
pekoe No. 2 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 


bro tea 


bro tea 


pekos 
bro pek go0u 
bro mix 


bro pek 
pekoe 
red leaf 
congou 
dust 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek fans 
bro or pek 
pekoe 


bro pek sou 
bro pek dost 
bro pek fans 


bro pek 
pekoe 

tek sou 
bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek scu 


Weight 


1700 
20:00 
1465 
3690 

760 


fiowery golden 


tips 


23 


a) 


bow & b&b to 
SHR We 


bid 


Mr. 1, Benwam put up forsale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Salo-room on the 6th Jan., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (4,160 1b.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. Oo. ib. Cc. 
1 OHO 40 11 hf-ch bro or pek 620 37 
2 Do 42 28 ch pekoe 2680 23 bid 
3 Pemberton 44 12 hf-ch peioe 480 27 
4 Do 46 4 do unas 10 25 
5 Do 48 13 do pekce 650) Bia) 
6 Do 50 5 do  pek sou 200 30 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 6h 
Jan., the undermentioned lots of Tea (37,803 |b.) 
which sold as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkys Description. Weight 
No, No. lb. ( 
1D i) 6 ach sou 540 2 
2D 3. 5 do bio mix 450 15 
3 D 5 2 do dust 300-24 
4 Sunnycroft 6 15 hf-ch jek dust 1050 22 
56 AGC 7 10 do pek dust 700 23 
6 Comillah 8 J8isdo bro pek 715 40 
7 Do 10 13 do pekoe 650 BL 
8 Do 12 9 do pek sou 450 25 
9 Do 14 1 ch dust +0 2! 
10 Nahalma 15 26 hf-ch bro pek 1430 52 
Ml Do 17 24 ch pekoa 2400 37 
12 Do 19 9 do pek vou au 28 
13 Do vl 2 do dust 150 23 
14 Yarrow Dy yal} bro pek 720 54 
15 Do 94 20 pekoe 1200 38 
16 Do 26 11 pek sou 616 25 bid 
17 Pevrhos v8 29 hf-ch or pek 1805 56 
18 Do 30 18 do pekoo 900 a7 did 
19 Do 32 36 do pek sou 1800 3) 
20 Torrington 34 27 ch bro pek 2970 56 bid 
21 Do 35 40 do pekoe 4000 33 
22 Do 38 6 do pek sou 600 <9 bia 
23 Agraoys 10 6 do or pek t0u 4s 
24 Do 42 7 do bro jek 7u0 43 09a 
95 Do 44 8 do pekoe 800 2 bid 
26 Do 45 9 do pek sou You 95 bu 


2c 107863; 1b 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 

bok Mark ox Pakgs, Description. werent Ex “‘Khedive’—WPF, lt 104: 64; 2c 104s; 2c 1003; Ib 

Oe LPO eRINS La tear a) 1G 943; 1t 111s; 1b 88s 64; 1b 96s Gd; 1t 2b 79s 6d. 

28 WLG 49 5 ch  pekdust 4003 _Hx ‘Chingwo’—Kumaraiola, 22b 885 6d; 18b 79s; 1b 

29 : Do 50 4 hf-ch bro pek sou 18014 ae Wavekelle, lc £3s. 

30 Preston 51 16 ch bro pek 1760 70 bid x “Port Jackson’ — : 5a: 

0 Be Bu ie io brgspe Hers & aan ee ackson’’—BGT, 2b 1t 89s 6d; Lb 958; Ic 1t 

32 55 8 Kk 39 bic ean Saad . 

SF eme Soe oe Ga ee roa S00 sate tae Ex “Khedive —Kadienlena, 2t 1133; 

34 Woodend 58 1 do dust 129 24 9a; 1b 1168; 1b 893; 1b 107s. 

35 Moorlands 59 23 do pekoe 2254 34 bid Aix Mombassa”—Kalupshani, lb 1033; le It 1073; 

33 2 Do 61 i hf-ch pek su 700 21 _ bid | 2¢ 1b 100 ; 1b 948; 1t 115s; le 88s, 

37 Horana 63 oO ro pek 200 47 Ex “Port Jackson”—i rookside, le 104s; 5¢ 1023 61: 

38 Do Pa co 360 BE | Be 1088; 1c 1t 1103; 1c 1b 97s Bd; 1b 101s 61. : 

46 Do 63 altedo. dust 70 95 fr Ex “Port Denison” —Brooxside, 3b 1c 743 63; 1b 603; 

me pa ioeoey 7b 703; 8b 62a 6d; 1b 70». 
1 bf-ch dust 28) 24 Ex “‘Electrician’—Alnwick, 7c 1b 1083. 


Mr. E. Joan put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room on the 6th Jan., the under- 


mentioned lots of ‘Tea (54,635 lb.), which sold as 
under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. libseues 
Tamara- 
velly 101 9 hf-ch bro mix 450 15 
2 Do LOZ Sado dust 350 23 
83 Gonakelle 103 14 ch bro or nek 1540 48 
4 Do 105 9 do bro pek 990 33 
5 Vogan 107 14 do or pek 1330 50 
6 Do 103 20 do bro pek 2100 55 
q Do Ill 22 do p2koe 1870 87 
8 Albion 113 13 do bro pek 1430 63 bid 
9 Do 115 14 do pekoe 1400 Aa 
a Do 117 11 do pksou 1155 35 
iL Do 119 3 hf-ch dust 240 Bi 
12 Bowhill 120 4 ch sou 410 16 
13 Orimdale 121 48 hf-ch bro pek 2400 &3 
14 De 123 38 do pekoe 1710 56 
15 Do 125 15 do pek sou 750 45 
16 Gouravilla 127 27 ch pekoe 2700 36 
17 129 14 do dust 1960 18 
18 Anchor, in 
estate 
mark 131 13 do bro pek 1495 62 
19 Do 133 27 do pekoe 2700 45 
20 Da 135 18 do pek sou 1800 33 
21 Meddege- 
dera 137 20 do bro pek 2000 44 
22 Madool- 
tenne 139 12 do bro pek 1300 5 
23 Do 141 12 do pekoe 12049 35 
24 Enla 143 12 do bro pek 1200 53 
25 Do 145 27 do pek e 2160 33 
26 Do 147 10 do pek sou 800 27 
27 Do "149 1 edo pek dust 125 23 
28 Do 150 2 do sou 1£0 26 
29 Sumtra 
Valle isl Ty ke) bro mix 100 20 
3 Do 152 4 hf-ch dust 230 25 
31 DE 153 7 do fans 525 31 
82 Acrawatte 155 14 ch bro pek 1470 60 
Be Do 15f 17 do pekoe 1615 45 bid 
34 Do 159 18 do pek sou 1620 28 bid 
35 Agra Quyab151 32 hf-ch bro pek 1600 $1 
3 Do 163 35 do pekoe 1575 56 
37 Do 155 30 do pek sou 1350 46 
38 Do 187 10 hf-ch pek sou No.2 450 B4 
39 AO 1649 3 do pe« faas 195 23 
40 EL ofts 170 29 do bro pek 1740 70 bid 
t Do 172 16 ch pekoe 1440 57 bid 
42 Do 174 25 do pek sou 2375 44 


eee! 
CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincinc LANE, Decamber 4th, 1891. 
Marks and prices ot (EYLON COFFHE ¢old ia 


Mincing Lane up to 4th Dee. :— 

x “' Mombassa,’—Pall, le 10la 61; 3; 90s; 3c 1b 
953 64; 1b 903; le 113+. Amauadowa, 1b 1019; 4a 1b 
1008 6d; 2¢ 1t 964 61; 1b 1078; 2b 993; 7b 845 6d. 

Ex “Goorkba”—Loangawella, 1b 935 6 1. 


Ex ‘Khedive”—Liddesdale, it 101s 64; 2c 1t 101s; Lb 
910; 1t 96a; 1b 1018. 

Ex “Port Jackson”—Berragalla, 1c 1078; 43 1035 Gd. 
Le 8a; le 117s; le 935. é 


Marks and prices of ORYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 11th Dec. :— 


fix “Chingwo Grattan”—Weddecombra, le 117a; 53 
113-; 30 1133 6d; 3c 1» 1073; 1 1005; 2: 123; it Ys 
1b 111s. 

Ex “Oity of Cambridge Black’?—Kandahena, lt 107s; 
ce 1b i02.; 1b G6; Lb 1053; 16923 61; Ly 963 G1. 

_ Ex “Oity of Cambridge”—Ouvah, 3c lb 105s 67; 16c 
i ane le 983 614; lu Ll1s; Lt 1063; 3c 93561; 6b LOLs; 
8. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MrnctnG Lanr, Deceuber 4th, 1891. 


Ex “Olan Mackinnon”—Suduganga, 145 109s 6d; 1b 
65s 2b 535 64, 


Mrincine Lane, Dec mber 11th, 1891. 
Ex “Ormuz”—Cocoawatte, 4b 933 6d. 
Ex ‘“Mombassa’’—Gangwarily, 16b 1083; 2b 75s 


2b 553. 
Ex “Galf of Corcovado”’—Gangwarily, 12b 108s 6d. 
Ex “Port Denison”—Keapitiguiis, 1Lv 99s 6d; 1b 56a, 
Ex ‘‘Asia”—Cryatal Hill, 125 624. 
Ex “Austra!”’—Orystal Hil!, 4b 633. 
Ex “G!ensueil”—Suduganga, 4b 543 61; Lb 758; Lb 67s 
3b 45s 6d. 
SS 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commerctal Correspondent.) 
Mrycine Lane, Dezember 11th, 1891. 


Ex “Keemun”—Malabar (M), 100 ls 101; 4 1s Qi; 
1 Is lid. Kura, 92 Ye. 1 Jy 8d: 1 25. (OBEY), 3e 25 
ld; 7c 1810:; 8 Is Tid; 6 2s; 1 la 41; 1 Le 2d; &e 
2s 1d. 

Ex ‘Port Denison” —Muynetreea, 2c 2321; 2 1s 9d; 
1 Is 4d. 

Ex “Gashawar’’—Le2banon A, 2c 28, 

Ex “Yorkshire”—Kitco'moola, 2c 23 104; 2 23 2d; 2 
1s 10d;1 1853; 2 1s 4d. 

Ex “Olan Mackiunon’’—Galaha, 1o 3s; 1 2g 8d; 3 
ls 11d; 3 185d;1 23 8d;1 23 23; 1 1s 1Id;1 Qs. : 

Ex “Port Denison”—Dryburg, 1c 33; 2 Is 6); 4 Is 
ld; 2 1s8d; 1 1s ld; 1 23 2d; 1 1s 3d; 1 29;1 1s 8a;3 
43 9d;2 18 34. Newanagall, 6c le 5d; 1 1s6d;8 1g 53; 
3 1s 8d;2 13 51;6 18 4d; 1 1s 2d. : 

Kx “Glen Talloch”—Brougham, le 1e 3d 


a 


Ce eee ene 
“ OZYLON OBSERVER '’ 


PRES§, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—123 cents each; 3 copies 


No. 2.) CotomsBo, JANUARY 23, 1892. { 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Messrs, Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the ‘6th Jan. 
! the under mentioned lots of Tea (128,600 lb.), which 
old as under :— 
Messrs. SomervitteE & Oo. put up for sale at the | Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
lb 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 6th Jan. | No. No. E c. 


‘ 4 1 Eadella dust 150 22 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (55,583 lb.), which sold | 2 Do a : oa red leaf 40 14 
oes 3°M 64 1 do dust 8 22 
SO RECON 4 MQ €6 6 ch dust 633-23 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 5 Aigburth 68 10 do bro pek 1000 50 
€ Do 70 6 do pekoe 600 32 bid 
No, No. Ib. ee, 7 Do 72 6 do pek sou goo 24 bid 
1 MAH 8t 3 ch red leaf 200 8 FF 74 +1 do congou 10 20 
CES Bate iriadaleatcon eon eapeeieon 9 Do 76 1 do bro mix 70 (15 
3 Hiralouvah 83.1 do 10 Do 78 1 do bro pek dust 155 27 
1 hf-ch fans 158 26 ll Do . 80 1 do dust 133 25 
4 Do 84 1 och bro mix 105 3 12 Radella 82 37 do bro pek 3700, 57 
5 Do 8 4 hf-ch duat 282 4 13 Do 84 Be do pekoe - 3370 33 
8 Narangode $5 20 ch pekoe 2200 36 Teen Aine, Ah Ge oe 2880440129 
0 : ‘ | 4 
Mabe gi Bp sg. exch elgsou Sp aad M 88 28 hf-ch bro pek 1540 61 bid 
9 Penrith 89 3 ch bro pek 300 41 16 Do 90 75 ch pekoe 8250 36 bid 
10 Do 90 3 do pekoe 270 32 | 17 Do 92 23 do pek sou 2300 27 
ll Do 91 2 do pek sou 170 28 18 Do 94 8 hf-ch fans 600 26 
12 Do gai 29 dors dans pi Oe 19 Do 96 3 do dust 240 93 
13 Do 93 -3 do dust 465 25 20 Do 98 4 ch 
1d, Coodagama 94 12 do bro pek 1200 52 1 hf-ch unas 464 31 
15 Do 95 10 do pekoe 200 ~—36 al Do | 100 1 ch red leaf 85 14 
akalla 97 <2 = ” 
18 Do esauilehy, pores Tio aa mark 102 7 hf-ch tro pek 420 58 
19 Do 99 20 do  peksou 2000 27 23 Do 104 7 do pekoe 420 44 
20 Do 100 3 -hf-ch dust 300 25 24 Do 103 4 do  peksou 240 9-27 
21.8 1 6 ch dust 840 22 25 Wallahan- t S 
ae ses eet Ms Sits ae 
na = 1) oO pekoe 2 é 
23 IN G, in sae ybt-chy | brobpek 950 48 27 Do 112 17. do pek sou 1700 32 
estate ; 23 Se A 1l4 12 dig une 200 26 bid 
mark: 5 . 29 le) 116 6 do red lea L 
op.) Ty er a ae ane 30 Do 118 2 do dust 18) 3 
25 Do 5) Jeadobas brommix: 100. «15 31 Halpatenne 120 3 ch sou 240016 
26 Do Gy 13h doi dust 300 24 32 Do 122 1-do  pekeou 95 20 
27 Do 7 2 do red leaf 200 12 33 Do 124 1 do dust 145 10. 
28 BE 8 2 do pok fans 236 = 26 34 Do 126 1l do unas sso. 18 
29 Do ¥ 3 do oust 378 3 ¢5 DCS 128 2 do pekoe 210-20 
30 Do 10) °3) do. > ‘brotmix 315 16 36 Do 130 4 do unas 345 «19 
3 OB 1l 10 do bro pek 1050 ©6650 via | 3% 132 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 «29 
32 Do 12 10 do pekoe 950. 34 bid | 2° # 134 4u.do»,  pekoe Ti2:7 1928 
33° = «Do 13.13 do — pek sou 1170-27 bia | 39 H 136 5 do  peksou 220 23 
34 St, Leys 14 2 do bro mix 260 20 49 H 138 1 do tans 50. 28 
35 DBG 15 10 do bro mix 1000 19 ape, Galle, 
36 Do 16 (4sdo"" fans 440 24 in estate 
37 ~=Do 17 7 hf-ch dust 560 23 mark 140 12 do  peksou 600 2k 
ets BG 18 6 ch _ brored leaf 630-11 42, G@ L,/in 
39 Do 19 1 do bro mix 100 a1 estate : 
40 B 20 1 do tro pek 1L 38 mark _ 142 2 ch pek sou 180 27 
4. B 2L 2 do pekoe 200 35 43 Macaldenia 144 22 hf-ch bropek 1320 ~=60 
42 B 22. 3 do peksou 300 (6 44 Do 146 14 ch pekoe 11072 Age 
43 2 ay adoMeee a aa scmece 45 Do 148 8 do peksou 8410 30 bid 
44 Liskilleen 21 1 do dust 100 23 46 Do 150 1 do sou 100 20 bid 
45 NB 25) likadona brolmix 1100-18 47 Do 152 1 hf-ch bro tea 60 27 
46 Wawaten- 48 ae 154 2 dg aust 148 a 
ne § 6 hf- ‘ 49 ) 156 2 do ans 13 2 
MORMON ays gore Tro bek iOS 50 H& H 158 6 ch_ bro mix 600 18 
48 St. Andrew’s 2g 292 do or pek 1452 56 5L Castlereagh 160 33 hf-ch bro or pek 1650 64 
40 Do 29 50box or pek 1000.59 52 Do 162 76 do  pekoe 3420 45 
50 Do 30 32 hf-ch bro pek 2080 45 53 Wallah 164 6 do bro pek 330 44 
SL Do 31 62 do.” pekoe 3968 37 54 Do 166 7 do pekce 308-33 
53 Naseby 32 15 do bro pek 750 78 55 Do 168 4 do pek sou 188-23 
53 - Do 33 25 do  pekoe 1250 58 ay Cee Dares : : 
54 Do Se 6a) chi Crailtest 176 35 de 170 6 ch bro or pek 680 41 bid 
55 SBR 35) 6) dows | broinek 1449. 47 57 Do 172 14 do  pekoe 1260, 37 
56 Do 86) Louddous pekne Taos 58 Do 174 3 do pek sou 270,23 bid 
67 Do 37 <3 do pek sou 2070 25 bia | 99 P, in estate 
58 Ingiriya 38 7 hf-ch bro pek 283 45 mark 176 11 do _ bro pek 1210-337 
59 Do YQ) 15) doit jekos 760 0 a7 60 Do 178 48 do  pekoe 4800-25 bid 
60 Do 40 13° do mIEOU 604 25 61 Do 180 1 do pk sou 100 «19 
81 io 41 Qs'd0 roiteal 132 25 26 Do 182. 9 do bro mix 90015 
62 Do 42 1 do dust 70 24 63 Do 184 4 do. dust 600 21 
63 us Dow! 48 dodéeq broimix 55 1B 64 Havilland 185 33 hich bro pek 1650 49 
64 H H, in 65 Do 188 37 do pekoe 1605 40 
estate 66 Do 190 os ao pek sou 2320. 27 
mark 44 16 ch bro pek 1728 44 67 Do 192 2L do ans 1155 25 bid 
66 Do 45:18 do. pekoe 148 35 SoeuencaaR: : padres 
66 Do 46 14 do pek sou 1344 27 polla 194 43 do bro pek 2150 55 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pakgs. Description. Weight 
No- No. LDCs 
69 Bandarapollal196 41 hf-ch pekoe 2050 45, 
70 Do 198 40 do pek sou 1800 97 
71 Do 200 15 do sou 675 19 
72 Alnoor 202 21 do bro pek 105054 
73 Do 204 18 do  pekoe 900 40 
74 Do 206 18 do Pek sou 900 27 
75 Yataderia 208 12 ch bro pek 1320 49 
76 Do 210 32 do pekoe 3200 33 
77 Do 212 32 do pek sou 2880 27 
78 Do 214 14 do bro pek 1540 53 
79 Do 216 38 do  pekoe 3800 35 
80 Do 218 29 do pek sou 2610 27 
81 R,in estate 

mark 220 7 do dust 980 93 
g2 Do 222 2 do red leaf 232 13 
83 Chalmers 224 36 do bro pek 3600 48 
84 Do 226 24 do pekoe 2160 35 bid 
85 Do 228 18 do peksou 1440 97 bid 
86 Do 230 2 do dust 280 21 
87 Do 232 4 do  bromix 320. 98 
88 Polatagama 23! 31 hf-ch bropek 1860 55 
89 Da 236 65 do pekoe 3250 gg 
90 bo 238 58 do pek sou 2900 37 
91 Talgaswela 240 6 ch dust 840 gg 
9z Do 212 1 do fans 130 26 
93 Wewerse 244 26 hf-ch bro pek 1300 54 by 
94 Do 246 20 do pekoe 1000 4g Pd 
95 Do 248 21 do pek sou 1030 37 
96 Do 250 1 do scu 59 21 
97 Dunbar 252 25 ch bro pek 2500 59 
98 Do 254 26 do  pekoe 2310 39 
99 Harran- 

galla 256 14 do bro pek 1400 4g 
100 Do 258 12 do  pekoe 1080 34 
101 Do 260 16 do ek sou 12:0 oT 
102 P K 262 17 hf-ch bro pek 860 48 
103. =Do 264 13 do or pek 6984] 
104 + ~=Do 266 2 do  peksou 10645 
105 St. Leonards- 

On-Sea 268 1 ch congou 100 15 
106 Do 270 1 do bro mix 160-20 
107 CRD 272 9 do red leaf 450 13 
108 ~=6Do 274 4 do dust 212 94 
109 Apncoombra 276 4 do dust 600 24 
110 Angroo- 

wella 278 2hf-ch dust 160 25 
111 Palamcotta 280 1 ch red leaf 100 14 
112 Do 282 3hf-ch dust 258 92 
114 Debatgama 286 5 do dust. 600 21 
115 Do 288 1 do congou 90 15 
116 Do 290 1 do red leaf 100 10 
117 Do 292 1 do fans 110 82 
118 Kelvin 294. 5 do congou 450 12 
119 Do 296 1 do red leaf 90 22 
120 Do 298 2 do dust 300 12 
121 Pautiya 300 4 do bro pek sou 380 97 
122 Do 302 4 do dust 443 54 
123 Midlothian 304 35 hf-ch bro pek 210041 
124 Do 306 11 ch  pekoe 1100-2 


Messrs. E. BenHAm & Oo. put up for sale the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 13th Jan., 


the undermentioned lots of Ten (7,084 1b.), which 


sold as under:— 
f.ot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. 5 Soe b. co. 
1 AH 2 28 ch pekoe 2660 27 bi 
2Wwo 4 2 do brotea 200 10 ee 
3 Do 6 3 hf-ch pek fans 225 20 
4 Mapitiaga- 
ma 8 2 ch dust 245 22 
5 Do 10 1 do red leaf 90 10 
6 Galloola 12 3 do congou 150 12 
7 Do 14.5 do dust 350-21 
8 Mayfair 16 4 do dust 640 25 
9 Patbra- 
galla 18 1hfch sou 50 22 
10 Do 20 1 do pekoe 50 26 
ll Do 22 1 do bro pek 64 37 
12 Do 24 1 do dust 50-23 
13 Elston 26 3 oh bro mix 300 24 bid 
4 Do 28 3 do dust 390 20 
15 Do 30 6 do copgou 600 20 
16 Pemberton 32 4)hf-ch bro pek KO OOO 
17 Do 34 6 do pekoe 340 35 
1g Do 36 3 do peksou 1200-28 
19 Do 388 5 ch upas 500 26 bid 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. putup tor sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 13th J ao., the 


undermeationed lots of Tea (31,217 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 
No. No. Ib. ic, 
1 Gampola- 
watte 1 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 7 
2 0 3 20 do  pekoe 1000 323bid 
3 AK AC, : 
in estate 
mark 
Ceylon 5 13 do sou 650 24 
4 Do 7 38 do dust 228 23 
5 AGC 8 10 do pek dust 700 22 
6 Do 10 7 do bro tea 630 10 
7 Xxx ll 3 do dust 210 22 
8 Harrow 12 15 do bro pek 900 62 bid 
9 Do 1i 24 do pekoe 2400 40 bid 
10 Do 2 1 ch bro mix $0 22 bid 
ll WR 17 1 hf-ch_ bro pek «0 639 
1 Do 18 2 do pekoe 105 29 
13 PG 19) 1 eh pekoe 70 32 
14 Dehiowita 20 27 do bro pek 2835 48 bid 
15 Do 22 71 do pekoe 7100 35 bid 
16 Do 21 24 do fek sou 2280 25 bid 
17 Do 26 2 do bro tea 240 23 bid. 
18 Nabama 27 514 hf-ch bro pek 2970 46 bid 
19 Do 29 48 ch pekoe 4800 33 bid 
20 Do 3L 10 do  jpeksou 1000 25 bid 
21 Do 33 4 ch copgou 388 20 
22 Do 34 2 bf-ch dust 150 22 bid 
23 Penrhos 35 1 box golden tips 5 12°00 bid. 
24 K 36 7 hf-ch sou 350 27 bid 
25 K 38 12 do dust 840 24 bid 
26 Yarrow 39 11 do pek sou 616 25 bid 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
VUommerce Sale-room on ths 13th Jan. the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (82,097 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 Labugama 175 1 ch pek dust 120 26 
2 Do 176 2 do red leaf 200 15 
3 Do 177 36 do unas 3600 24 bid 
4 Labugama 179 29 hf-ch bro pek 1160 955 
5 Do 181 20 do pekoe 800 34 bid- 
6 Do 183 11 do pek sou 440 25 
7 Meddegedde- 
ra @ 13 ch bro pek 1235 52 
8 Do 187 17 do pekoe 1360 40 bid: 
9 Do 189 18 do pek sou 1440 28 
10 Albion 191 15 do bropek 1650 69 bid 
11 Do 193 12 do pekoe 1200 56 
12 Acrawatte 195 1 do bro pek 101 4T 
13 8 G 196 13 do unas 1040 QT 
14 Do 198 2 do sou 160 18 
15 W in estate 
mark 199 19 do bro pek 1995 46 
16 Do 201 41 do pekoe 4100 25 bid 
17 Do 203 11 do pek sou 1045 24 
18 Do 205 4 do fans 428 15 
19 Do 205. «63 «(du dust 450 22 
20 Nahakettia 207 12 do  bropek 1200) _. tha? 
2. Do 209 17 do pekoe No.1 17005 Wid a 
22 Do 211 8 do pekoe No. 2 800 25 bid 
3 Do 213 11 do sou 990 2. 
4 Do 215 2 do bro tea 290 15 
25 Do 216 ~1 do pek dust 100 25 
26 Talagalla 217 26 do bro pek 2600 60 
PY Do 219 15 do pekoe 1350 49 
28 Do 221 34 do pek sou 3400 36 
29 Do 223 4 do bro tea 456 28 
30 Do 224 2 do dust 240 24 
31 Do 225 #1 do unas 97 3k 
32 WA 226 2 do congou 180 §=15 
33 P, in estate 
mark 227 1 do pek sow 100 
34 VM 228 6 hf-ch fans 300 23. 
35 Great Val- ‘ 23. 
ey 229 14 ch bro pek 1540 55 
36 Do 231 12 do pekoe 1200 42 
37 Do 233 20 do pek sou 1900 3U 
38 Do 235 14 hf-ch dust 980 25 
44 Coslande 246 4 do bro pek 400 47 
45 Do 248 9 do pekoe 900 34 
46 Do 250 4 do pek sou 360 24 
47 Do 252 1 do bromix 100. +26 
48 Do 253 1 do pek dust 100 24 
9 Do 254 2 do bro tea 200 «217 


Lot Mark 
No. 

50 Glasgow 
51 Do 

52 Do 

53 Do 

54 Agra Ouvah 
55 Do 
56 Do 
57 Do 
62 Ayr 

€3 Do 

€4 Do 

65 Do 

66 Do 

67 Do 

68 TP 

69 Do 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 


CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIS‘. 


(, c. 
255 40 hf-ch bro pek) 3600 74 
257 44 do pekoe 4400 53 bid 
259 2 do bio mix 200 34 
260 2 do dust 200 25 
261 £0 hf-ch bro pek 1000 74 bid 
263 23 do pekve 1035 62 
265 22 co jek sou 995 50 
267 9 €o do No.2 405 32 bid 
277 27 hf-ch bropek 1350 63 
279 42 do pekoe 1764 41 
281 32 do pekeou 13876 89.27 
283 4 do copgcu 172 19 
284 6 do fans 300 23 
285 5 do pek dust 355 <5 
286 18 do bro pek 1080 49 bid 
288 18 ch pekce 1800 36 bid 
at the 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 18th Jan. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (125,022 lb.), which cold 


as under :-— 
Lot Mark 
No 
1 Ruanwella 
2 Do 
3 Do 
4 Do 
§ CCC 
6 Do 
7 Depedene 
8 Do 
9 Do 
10 Do 
11 HD 
12 Do 
13 Hatdowa 
14 Jo 
15 Do 
16 Do 
17 Do 
18 Hattdowa 
19 Do 
20 Do 
21 Do 
22 Do 
23 Lyndburst 
24 Do 
25 Do 
26 Do 
27 Do 
23 SSS 
29 Do 
20 Stockholm 
31 Do 
32 Do 
33 Do 
34 Narangoda 
35 BA 
36 
¢7 Kuruwitte 
38 Do 
39 Do 
40 Do 
41 Do 
42 Do 
43 Lo 
44 Do 
45 OA, in esta 
mark 
46 Do 
47 Do 
48 EC 
49 Do 
50 Do 
51 Do 
52 Do 
53 Do 
64 GB 
55 Do 
60 Aadneven 
61 Do 
62 Do 
63 KMOK 
64 Roseneath 
65 Do 
66 Do 
67 SBR 
68 GL 
69 Do 
10 Chertecy 
var Do 


Box Pkgs. 
No, 
47 7 bf-ch 
48 10 do 
49 3 ch 
50 2 hf-ch 
51 3 ch 
62 4 do 
F311 hf-ch 
54 23 do 
55 «3 do 
56 39 do 
567 2 do 
58 2 do 
59 2 ch 
60 2 do 
61 4 do 
62 4 do 
63 8 do 
64 2 do 
65 2 do 
66 3 do 
67 1 do 
6 4 do 
69 18 do 
70 29 do 
71 28 do 
72 7 do 
73 3 do 
74 14 do 
7h 10 do 
76 18 bf-ch 
17 22 do 
78 15 ch 
79 2 do 
80 20 ch 
$1 2% do 
82 9 do 
83 «68 bf.ch 
84 5 do 
85 23 do 
86 16 do 
87 9 do 
88 3 do 
89 3 do 
90 3 do 
te 
91 19 do 
92 2 do 
93 3 do 
84 28 do 
95 11 do 
96 17 do 
97 15 do 
98 1 do 
99 2 do 
100 10 ch 
1 19 do 
6 11 do 
7 15 do 
8 4 do 
9 do 
10 27 hf-ch 
ll 18 ch 
12 12 do 
13 23 do 
14 14 do 
15 4 do 
16 10 hf-oh 
17 13 do 


Description. Weisht 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
pek sou 
yekoe 
bro pek 
pekoew 
pek sou 
bro sou 
bro mix 
dust 
bro pek 
pekce 
pek sou 
bro sou 
lnas 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
unas 
bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
red leaf 
bro mix 
fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
pekoe 
pekoe 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pehoe 
pek cou 
tou 

bro tea 
congou 
dust 
red leaf 


bro pek 
pekoe 

pek su 
pek sou 

pes sou 

ro pek sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 


bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 


No. o. 
72 Chertsey 18 
13 Do 19 
74 PK 2U 
15 Do 21 
16 W AH 22 
UU Do 23 
78 Do 24 
19 Do 25 
80 Do 26 
81 GH 27 
82 Narangoda 28 
83 Do 29 
84 Do 30 
85 Do 31 
86 Do 32 
87 D°H 33 
88 Do 34 
89 Do 35 
90 Do 36 
91 Rk 37 
92 Talgaswela 38 
93 Abtotsford 39 
94 Do 40 
95 Do 41 
96 Do 42 
97 Do 43 
98 Do 44 
99 Killin 45 
100 Do 46 
101 Do 101 
102 Do 103 
103 Do 105 
104 Eilandhu 107 
105 Do 109 
106 1o 111 
107 V 113 
108 V 115 
109 ~V 117 
110 V 119 
ll Vv 121 
112 V 123 
113 *~V 125 
114 V 127 
120 MK 139 
121 Do 141 


Description. 
10 hf-ch pek sou 
2 do dust 
14 do bro pek 
11 ch fekoe 
18 do bro pek 
22 do pekoe 
13 do pek ecu No.1 
6 do do anus 
2 do dust 
13 do  pekoe 
12 do 
l bfi-ch pekoe 
20 ch pek sou 
6 hf-ch do 
2 do do 
3 do dust 
15 ch pek scu 
20 do do 
17 ¢o do 
9 hf-ch fans 
1 do bro pek 
en pek sou 
19 hf-ch bro or pek 
62 ch bro pek 
44 do pekoe 
14 do pek scu 
5 do bro mix 
8 hf-ch pek dust 
22 do bro pek 
25 do pekoe 
10 do pek sou 
3 do dust 
10 do red leaf 
6 ch ~~ pek scu 
1 do upas 
4 do dust 
19 hf-ch bro pek 
1 do do No, 2 
4 ch or pek 
6 dc pekoe 
5 do pek sou 
1 hf-ch bro tea 
1 do red leaf 
3 do dust 
21 ch bro pek 
4 do dust 


Weight 


—— 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, on the 13thJan., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (189,771 1b.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. Cc. 
1N 308 6 ch dust 900 23 
2 N 310 6 do unas 600 26 
3 Kattiagalla 312 14 do bro pek 1400 40 
4 Do 314 25 do pekoe 2500 26 
B) Do 316 9 do pek sou 900 z1 
6 Do 318 2 do dust 300 20 
7 pew ar ; 
ande 320 7 do bro pek 665 28 di 
8 Do 322 8 do nekine 680 S aS 
9 Do 324 1 do pek sou 87 23 
10 Do 326 6 do bro tea 540 15 
ll Do 3:8 3 do dust 420 22 
12 TCO 330 2 do bro pek 178 78 
13 Do 332 1 do pek sou 113 24 
14 Do 334 2 do -seu 235 15 
15 Do 336 2 do ‘dust 280 24 
16 12) 338 6 ch pekoe 618 ls 
17 Pallagalla 340 21 hf-ch broor pek 1075 43 
18 Aveca 342 25 ch bro pek 2750 56 
19 Do 344 34 do pekoe 3400 38 
20 Do 346 11 do pek sou 1100 27 
21 Langdale 348 12 ch bro pek 1200 55 
22 Do 350 12 do pekoe 1080 40 
23 Do 352 12 do pek sou 960 28 
24 Uvakelle 354 25 hf-ch bropek 1375 52 
95 Do 356 37 do pekoe 1850 36 
26 Do 358 2 do congou 100 18 
27 Do 360 3 do dust 240 22 
28 Dunedin 362 17 do bropek 850 22 
29 Meddetenne 364 13 ch bro pek 1430 52 
80 Do 366 12 do pekoe No.1 108) =6 
31 Do 368 9 do pek sou 810 2% bid 
32 Chesterford 370 20 do bro pe 2200 59 
33 Do 372 24 do  bropek 2400 = 41 
34 Do 374 13 do pekoe 1300 26 
3° Do 376 3 do dust 480 13 
3° Do 378 3 do congou 260 15 


4 CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES LIST. 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. 1b, c. No. No, 1b. £. 

42 Talgaswella 360 22 ch bro pek 2200 «38 bid | 135 BEB 576 18 hf-ch pek sou 1620 20 

43 Do 392 3 do pekoe sou 300 25 bid | 136 Do 578 2 do dust 280 22 

44 Do 394 1 do sou 100 20 137 Lankapura, 

45 Do 396 2 do red leaf 200 «12 580 12 ch bro pek 1200 = 65 _ bid 

46 Yabalakelle 398 2 do redjleaf} 200 13 138 Do 582 29 do pe'x 2755 45 b 

47 Baudsra- 139 Do 584 21 do pek sou 1890 35 
polla 400 29 hf-ch bro pek 1450 3951 140 Do 586 2 hf-ch pek dust 154 23 

48 Do 402 28 do pekoe 1400 34 bid | 141 Do 588 3 do pek fans 189 24 

49 Do 404 36 do pek sou 1620 26 142 M 590 1£ do unas 1254 24 bid 

50 Do 406 12 do dust 840 22 bid | 143 Do 592 1 do dust 125 23 

51 T,in estate 144 K 594 2 ch pek sou 200 25 
mark 408 22 do pek sou 1352 27 bid | 145 Do 596 1 do dust 160 18 

52 M, 10 estate 146 Queensland 598 29 hf-ch flowery pek 2900 74 
mark z 117 ~ Do 600 23 ch pekoe 2185 51 
Ceylon 410 26 hf-ch bro tea 1225 12 bid | 148 Do 602 3 do pek fans 390 22 

53 P 412 7 ch bro pek 700 out 149 C 604 7 do bro pek 700 8§=©643 bid 

54 Do 414 8 do peKoe 800 22 bia | 150 Do 606 8 do pek 720 32 

55 Do 416 5 do pek sou £09 23 151 Do 6u8 5 do pek sou 500 26 

56 BM 418 3 hf-ch bro pek 144 33 152 Do 61¢ 1 do pekoe fang 100 21 

a7 Do 420 2 do pekoe 100 22 153 Do 612 2 do bro mix 200 10 

58 Do 422 3 ch unas 300 24 154 TB 614 2 hf-ch dust 300 20, 

59 P 424 5 do pek dust 700 13 155 Do 616 2 ch bro mix 260 1l bid 

60 Horagas- 156 BW 618 3 do bro wix 28a 15 
Kelle 426 7 hf-ch bropek 420 41 157 Polata- 

61 Do 428 7 do peiioe 378 32 gama 620 &t hf-ch bro pekoe 1860 58 

62 Do 430 14 do peksou 794 24 158 Do 622 55 do pek 2759 47 

63 Do 432 1 do congou 54 15 159 Do 624 56 do pek sou 2800 34 

64 Do 434 1 do bro mix 73 12 16) Abamalla 626 4 do bro mix 260 17 

65 Weddegodde 486 2 do bro pek 100 57 16L Do 628 8 hf-ch dust 582 22 

65 Do 4388 8 do pekoe 400 23 163 B G, in 

67 Do 440 8 de pek sou 400 25 estate 

68 Aigburth 442 6 ch pekoe 600 32 bid mark 632 7 do pek cou 700 20 

69 Ceatlereagh 444 28 hf-ch bro or pek 1400 63 164 Do 634 6 do dust 840 20 

i Do 446 64 de  pekoe 2880 51 165 Do 6386 9 do fans 10 «22 

71 Do 445 4 do bro pek sou 210 22 172. Langdale 650 15 ch bro pek 1875 55 

72 Do 450 3 do bro pek fans 180 25 173 Do 652 19 do pekoe 2090 39 

13 Do 452 1 do dust 80 23 174 Do 654 6 do pek sou 570 30 

74 N 454 2 ch bro pek 200 40 175 Dunkeld 656 21 do bro pek 2310 54 bid 

75 N 456 4 do pekoe 336 26 — 

76 Doonevale 428 16 do bro pek 1600 44 Messrs. A, H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 

7 Do ee mieenag Deke 4410 25 bid | Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 20th 

18 Do 462 11 do fans 1210 = @t_ bid h ae F a7 Ib 

79 Do AGA Yin. BEER 210 14 Jan., the undermentioned lots of Tea (41,297 lIb.), 

80 Do 466 do dust 600 21 which sold as under:— | y 

81 Yoxford 408 1 do bro mix 18228 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

82 Do 470 2 ao congou 200 23 No. No. lb. c. 

83 Do 472 10 do dust 800 24 1 Bogahagoda- 

84 Yataderia 474 12 ch bro pek 1320 51 watte 1 5 hf-ch bro pek 355. 42 

85 Do 476 36 do pekoe 360) = 25 bid | 2 Do 3 7 do pekoe 455 25 bid 

86 Do 478 45 do  pekscu 4050 uk bid | 3 Do 5 26 do pek son 1560 16 bid 

87 Do 480 6 do bro tea 540 14 a Do i) aon bro mix 180 13 

88 Do 482 13 do bro pek 1630 50 5 Do “8 2 do pekfans 140-20 

89 Do 484 37 do —_ pekoe 3700 30 bid | 6 Do 9 6 do fans 420 10 

90 Do 486 28 do peksou 2520 35 bid | 7 Do 10 1 do dust 7° 

91 Wewesse 488 26 hf-ch bro pek 1300 53 bid 8 KDE Wl 25igehi bro pek 2500 42 bid 

95 Macaldesiya 496 8 do pcx sou 810 27 bid| 9 Do 13 23 do  pekoe 23.0 28 bid 

96 Do 498 1 do sou 100.23 10 Do 15 33 do  pek sou 3300. 29 bid 

S7 Hatherleigh 5v0 8 do cougou 720 14 lL Do Ze wllda red leaf 10u 08 bid 

99 Do 50k 12 hf-ch dust 160 024 12. Do 18 4 do dust 400.21 

100 Bambrakelly 13 PG 19 10 bf-ch dust 800 20 
and Dell 506 3 ch dust 446 25 14 Do 20 5 do congou 425 out 

101 Do 503 4 do red leaf 53310 25 W 33. 2 ch — bro pek 200 32 bid 

102 Angroowell5ly 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 47 bid | 27 W 34 22 do  pekoe 1480 24 

103 Lo 512 60 do  pekoe 3000-39 28 W 36 5 do  peksou 40) 18 bid 

104 Palamcotta 514 74 do bro pek 3700 50 29 W 37. 2 do dust 24) 20 

105 Do 516 22 do pekoe 1100 39 30 W 38 2 do co gou 1-0 out 

105 Wavendon 513 18 do bro pek 900 43 bid | 31 Torrington 39 13 do bro pek 1413-57 

107 Do 420 35 do pekoe 1760 30 bid’ } 32 Do 41 26 do pekos 2600 40 

108 Ancoombra 522 39 ch bro pek 4024 53 33 D> 43 4 do pek sou 400 23 

109 Do 524 28 do pekoe 2977 35 bid | 34 Do 44 12 hf-ch dust 969 21 bid 

110 Do 545 dt do ek sou 40938 29 35 BUS 45 @ ch congou 200. «15 

111 Do 5:8 23 do sou 2104 24 33 Agracya 46 7box or pek fae 252 

112 Dunkeld 530 23 do bro pek 2940 66 37 Do 48 6 ch 

113 Do 532 68 hf-ch or pek 3400 57 1 hf-ch do 663 47 

114 Do 531 23° do pexkoe 2070 = 48 38 Do 50 4 ch bro pek 400 48 

115 DKD 536 If ch dust 18zu 23 39 Do, 5L 5 do pekoe 459 31 

116 Clareudon 438 24 hf-ch bro pek 1560 58 bid | 40 Do 52 8 do pek sou 760 29 bid 

117 Ds 51U 354 uo pekoe 2970, 47 41 Do 54 2 do dust 130 22 

118 Ds 512 BW ch pekos 3200 44 42 Ds 55 1 hf-ch bromix 58 G8 

121 Beveriey 5145 zhf-ch sou 100 14 43 Ettapolla 56 13 do bro pek 650 43 

12a Do. 530 ‘1 do congzou 50 14 44 Do 58 24 do pek sou 1200 25 

123 Do 552 4 do  pek dust 300 22 45 Preston «0 16 ch bro pek 1752.76 

124 Do 554-7 da dust 525 22 46 Do 62 16 do pekoe 1600 54 

125 Weoya 555 41 do bro pek 2460 59 47 Do 64 6 do pek sou 6u0 32 bid 

126 Do 653 46 db pekve 2300 43 48 Do 66 2 do dust 16u 24 bid 

127 Do 56) 29 do pek sou 1150 29 49 Naha'ma 67 48 do pekoa 48u0 34 bid 

128 vO 562 25 dv sou 1375 24 50 Do 69 lu do pek sou 1000 = 26 bid 

129 Do 554 B do pek dust 195 22 bl Do 71 2 do dust 150. 21 bid 

130 Do 565 30 do pekoe 1500 48 52 92 lz hf-ch dust 840 21 bid 

431 Do 563 4 do pek sou 200 25 53 BPT 6 6 ch 

132 Do 570 5 do bro tea 325 23 1 box unas 591 30 bid 

133 BEK 572 6 ch bro pek 310 39 C, in estate 

134 Do 674 7 do pekoe 560 25 bid mark 76 4 hf-ch pekoe 200 21 


—— ee, 
Ee 


‘* CEYLON OBSERVER ’’ PRESS, COLOMBO, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Cotomso, FEBRUARY 1, 1892, 


{ Price :—12} cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


——= — 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. E. JouN put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room on the 20th Jan., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (79,201 lb.), which sold as 


under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. 1b. c. 
1 PTE 801 1 ch dust 108 21 
2 Do 302 1 do fans 90 19 bid 
ZN 303 4 do bro miz 400 out 
4MR 304 1 do dust 114 21 
5 Do 305 1 do fans &8 18 bid 
6 Kandenewe- 
ra 306 29 do bro pek 2900 56 bid 
7 Do 308 51 do pekoe 5100 35 bid 
8 Do 310 26 do pek sou 2600 26 
9 Temples- 
towe 312 29 do or pek 2900 57 bid 
10 De au 7 io pekoe 1428 
1l 0 16 22 ) peksou 1980 A ’ 
12 Do 318s 6: do! bromix 600 ¢ Withd’n. 
13 Do 320 4 do dust 560 
14 Hattangalla 321 33 do bro pek 1300 44 bid 
15 Do 323 13 do pekoe 1170 30 bid 
16 Do 325 6 do pek sou 540 23, 
17 Troup 327 38 hf-ch bro pek 1930 71 
18 Do 3829 28 ch pekoe 2800 45 
19 Do 331 1 do cong. u 100 138 
20 Stamford 
Hill 332 12 do bro mix 1344 20 bid 
21 Verelepatna 334 1 do pek sou 99 20 
22 Anchor, in 
estate 
mark 835 9 do bro pek 1035 60 bid 
23 Do 337 16 do pekoe 1600 41 bid 
24 Do 339 8 do pek sou 800 326 bid 
25 Do 341 4 do bro mix 560 26 
26 Do 342 5 hf-ch dust 375 24 
27 Do 343° 3 ch bro tea 315 ll 
28 Galkande- 
watte 344 29 do bro Fek 2900 55 
129 Do 346 40 do pekoe 3600 39 
30 Do 348 12 do pek sou 105 28 
31 Ticntsin 350 15 bf-ch bro pek 900 84 
-OB Do 1L 20 ch pekoe 2000 51 
33 Do 13 10 do _ pek gou 1000837 
34 Do 15 3/hf-ch dust 240 23 
35 Do 16 1 ch sou 100 19 
36 GK W 17. 8 do bro tea 720 27 
37 Madool- 
tenne 19 20 do bro pek 2100 48 
38 Do 21 9 do pekoe 900 33 
39 Do 23 16 do pek sou 1600 24 bid 
40 Do 3 11 do congou 990 15 bid 
41 Lawrence 5 ch £0UL 600 14 
42 Do 29 1 hf-ch sou 55 14 
43 Airy Hill 30 4 do unes 200 19 bid 
44 Orange Field 
ANC 381 8 ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek 360 34 bid 
45 Do 33 12 ch pekoe 1200 19 bid 
46 Do 35 6 do sou 600 18 
47 Do 37 5 do bro mix A475 ll bid 
48 Do 39 =1hf-ch dust 60 20 
49 Orange Field 
PN 40 3 ice 
1 hf-ch bro pek 350 3 
50 Do 42 16 ch t eee 
1 hf-ch pekoe 1675 32 bid 
51 Do 44 656 ch rou 570 16 bid 
52 Do 46 5 do bro mix 500 ll 
53 Do 48 2 do 
1 hf-ch bro or pek 269 B} 
54 Do 49 1 ch P ‘4 : 
1hf-ch dust 203 21 
55 L 50 18 ch bro pek 1560 29 
56 L 52 26 do sou 2080 =.20 bid 
57 L 54 5 do dust 800 13 
68 L 55 2 do red leaf 134 10 
59 Loonagalla 66 2hbf-ch bro mix 120 18 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. 1b. c 
60 Bowhill 57. 2 ch bro pek 260 54 
61 Do 58 3 do pekoe 342 40 
62 Do 59 8 do pksou 880 26 
63 Do 61 2 do sou 220 22 bid 
64 Wewelmadde62 3 hf-ch dust 270 ak 
65 Do 63 1. ch red leaf 83 09 
66 Albion 64 25 do bropek 2750 70 
67 Do 66 23 do  pekoe 2300 = 54 
68 Do 68 18 do pek sou 1800 36 
69 Do 70 2 do sou 210 26 
70 Do 71 4 hf-ch dust 360 24 
7L Do 72 3 do pekfan 210 «35 
72 RD 7 4 ch , . 
1 hf-ch dust 626 09 bid 
73 Latugama, 
invoice E 
No. 12 74 36 ch unas 3600 19_bid 
47 Labugama, 
invoice : 
No. 13 76 20 hf-ch pekoe 800 25 bi 
(oe TP. 78 18 ch pekoe 1800 37 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room on the 20th Jan., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (64,585 lb.), which sold as 
under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb, €. 
1 Wawatenne 1 3hf-ch bropek 150 43 
2 Do 2) 3ido pekoe 96 25 
3 Mousaga'la 3 2 do sou 96 22 
4 Do 4 2 do red leaf 92 3 
5 Do 5 1 do dust 75 21 
6 Kuruwitte 6 5 do pek e 249 36 
7 CA, in estete - 
mark 7 #19 do unas 106t 31 bid 
8 Do 8 2 do bro mix 112 17 
9 Monara- 
galla 9 10 do _ bro pek 500 41 
10 Do 10 8 do pekoe 360 31 
aa Do 11 11 do pek sou 495 25 
12 Do 12 6 do sou 270 18 
13 Do 13) I do dust 70 ~~ 20 
\ 14 Hatdowa 14° 53); ch pek sou 300 = 22 
15 H H, in 
estate 
mark 15 9 do bro pek 990 
16 Do 16 7 do pekoe 700 32 
17 Do 17 15..do pel sou 1410 2 
18 «H S,s,jin 
estate 
mark 18 8 do bro or pek 800 47 
19 Do 19 2 do bro pek 209 45 
20 Do 20 16 do pekoe 1440 27 bid 
21 Do 21 6 do pek sou 510 24 
22 Do 22 3 do sou 255 17 
23 Do 23 2 do dust 300 20 
24 Do 24 2 do bro mix 250 10 
25 Coneygar 25 4 do bro pek 220 D£ 
26 Dose 26 2 do pekoe 180 35 bid 
27 Do 27 1 do pek sou 95 27 
28 <Arslena 28 59 hf-ch bro pek 2950 53 
29 Do 29 32 do  pekoe 1600 34 
30 Do 80 14 do pek sou 700 29 
31 Do 31 4 do unas 200 30 bid 
32 Do 32 5 do dust 250 21 
33 Stockholm 33 22 do  pekoe 1100 53 
Bre Do 34 15 ch pek sou 1350 29 bid 
35 P G, in 
eetate 
mark 35 24 do bro\or;pek 2400 45 
36 Do 36 6 do bro pek 600 44 
37 Do 37 48 do pekoe 4320 27 bid 
38 Do 38 20 do pek sou 1700 24 
39 Do 39 10 do sou 850 16 
40 Do 40 4 do bro mix 520 ll bid 
41 Do 41 4 do dust 600 29 
42 Eilandhu 42 20 do bro pek 1600 47 bid 
43 Do 43 34 do pekoe 2700 36 bid 
44 UB 44 12 do bro pek cou 1140 22 
45 Do 45 ¢€ do bro mix 420 13 bid 


2 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
57 Narangoca 57 <0 ch 
58 Ovoca 58 4 do 
59 Do 59 4 do 
60 Do 60 1 do 
61 SBR 61 14 do 
62 Do 62 16 do 
63 Do 63 23 do 
64 HJS 64 3 hi-ch 
65 Do 65 5 do 
66 Do 66 16 do 
67 Do 67 1 ch 
68 Do 68 1 do 
69 Do 69 1 hf-ch 
70 Do 70 1 do 
71 GW 71 #4 ch 
72 SBR 72 16 do 
73 Do 73 19 do 
74 Do 74 29 do 
75 Forest Hill 75 8 do 
76 Do 76 14 do 
WW Do i7 1 do 
78 WAH 78 1 do 
79 X, inestate 

mark 79 2 hf-ch 
80 Do 80 3 do 
81 Do 8. 1 do 
e2 DY 82 1 ch 

1 hf-ch 
83 Do 83 3 do 
84 MD 84 2 ch 
8 SBR 85 23 do 
86 T €6 14 hf-ch 
ST. 87 11 ch 
1 hf-ch 

88 T, in estate 

mark 88 5 ch 
89 Do 89 4 do 
90 Do 90 3 do 
91 Do 91 1 do 
9a Do 92 1 hf-ch 


Description. 


pekoe 
bro mix 
dust 
bro tea 
broipek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
congou 
red leaf 
dust 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek scu 
bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 
dust 


bro pek 
bre mix 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 

bro tea 
pek sou 
bro pek 


pekoe 


unas 
dust 
fons 
copgou 
mixed 


Weight 
_ |b. C. 
2200 36 bid 
504 23 
320 22 
127 (8 bid 
1269 39 
12€0 28 bid 
2070 23 
150 54 
250 36 
800 27 
100 18 

90 16 

é 10 

(dv) 20 
3&0 13 
1440 39 
1520 28 bid 
£610 24 
896 53 
1400 6 

130 2L 
140 19 

74 33 
156 10 

57 21 
112 35 
175 out 
19) 10 bid 
2070 23 bid 
700 out 
1205 out 
500 22 
560 21 
330 21 

100 1k 

55 15 


Messrs. ForBES & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 20ih Jan., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (185,361 lb.), which 


sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkge. 
No. No. 
1 Ismalle €58 3 hf-ch 
2 Do 660 5 do 
3 MK 662 11 do 
4 8C 664 1 do 
5 Do 666 1 ch 
6 Do 68 1 do 
7Portmore 679 3 hf-ch 
& Glendon 672 1 doe 
9 Court Lodge674 20 do 
10 Palmerston 676 19 do 
11 Lo 678 20 ch 
12 Do 680 13 do 
13 Bismarck 652 19 do 
14 Do 684 27 do 
15 Do 686 15 do 
16 Do 688 25 do 
17 Do 690 10 do 
13 Do 692 4 do 
19 Do 64 3 bag 
20 Harangalla 696 24 ch 
21 Do 698 11 do 
22 Do 700 13 do 
23 Ouvab- 

kellie 702 12 do 
24 Do 704 14 do 
25 Gallawatte 706 20 hf-ch 
26 Do 708 14 do 
27 Do 7lu 1 do 
23 GLW 712 2 do 
29 Midlothian 714 16 do 
30 Do 716 16 do 
aL Do 718 19 ch 
rs) Do 720 ©68 ht-ch 
33 Do 722 1 ch 
34 Do 724 2 hf-ch 
35 Ellepgowan 726 lu ch 
36 Do 728 10 do 
37 Do 730 10 do 
38 Do 732 1 hf-ch 
39 Do 734 2 do 
40 Gikiyana- 

kande 736 2 ch 
41 Do 738 1 do 


Description. Weight: 


bro mix 
dust 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
red leaf 
bro pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
do No. 2 
pek sou 
do No.2 
dust 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pekve 
bro pek 
pekoe 
sOu sou 
red leat 
bro pek 
do 


s0U 
bro tea 


bro mix 
dust 


156 
420 


bid 
5 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs 
No. No. 
42 L, in estate 
mark 740 1 hf-ch 
43 Do 742 1 do 
44 Do 744 #1 do 
45 Do 746 1 do 
46 Claremont 748 26 ch 
47 Do 750 16 do 
48 Do 752 1 hf-ch 
49 Do 754 2 do 
55 Hunugalla 766 6 ch 
53 D3 768 23 do 
57 Do 770 2 do 
58 Do 7i2 1 do 
64LWinesty z e 5 
mark 784 1 box 
65 Kelaneiya 786 53 ch 
66 Do 788 47 do 
67 Do 790 3 do 
63 Do 792 & do 
69 Llandaff 794 £5 do 
70 Do 796 73 do 
71 Moussakanda 798 7 do 
72 Do 800 14 do 
13 Do 2 1.do 
74 Atherfield 4 11 hf-ch 
75 Do 6 5 do 
76 Do 8 1 do 
77 Rambodde 10 3 ch 
78 Do 12 2 hf-ch 
79 Farvham 14 10 box 
80 Do 16 42 hf-ch 
81 Do 18 57 do 
82 Do 20 72 do 
83 Do 22 2 do 
8L Do 24 7 do 
85 Do 26 2 do 
89 Dunkeld 34 31 ch 
90 DKD 386 9 do 
94 Fred’s Rube :44 10 do 
95 Do 46 10 ch 
1 hf-ch 
96 Do 48 14 ch 
2 hf-ch 
97 WA 50 4 ch 
1 hf-ch 
98 Do 52 2 ch 
1 hf-ch 
99 Do 54 1 do 
100 Do 56 4 ch 
101 Do 58 1 hf-ch 
102 Tonacombe €0 22 do 
103 Do 62 28 do 
104 Do 64 27 do 
105 Do 66 8 do 
106 Do 63 2 do 
167 Do 70 2 do 
108 S, in estate 
mark 72 32 ch 
109 Hatther- 
leigh 74 19 do 
110 Do 716 26 do 
113 East Holy- 
rood 82 3 ch 
114 Do 84 2 hf-ch 
116 Morland 83 do 
117 VO 90 do 
118 Do 92 du 
119 Koladenia 94 


120 Havgranoya 96 
125 Ederapolla 106 
128 EDP 108 
127 Ambla- 

kande 110 
128 Do 112 
129 Do 114 
130 CA, in 


estate mark 116 


131 Craighead 118 
132 Do 120 
133 Do 122 
134 Do 124 
185 Volley 

Field 126 
136 Do 128 
137 Do 133 
138 B 123 
139 Do 184 
140 Do 136 
141 Claredon 138 
142 Shrubs 

Hill 140 


NEP wR ae 
a 
° 


_ 
wo 
a 
° 


Description. Weight 
Cc. 


bro or pek 
No. 1 

bro or pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

bro tea 

fans 

dust 

pekoe 

dust. 

bro pek 


pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 


bro mix 


dust 
pek fans 


bro tea 


sou 
corgou 


pek scu 
bro mix 


pek fans 


bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 


unas 

do 

faus 

bro pek 

bro pek sou 
bro mix 
pek 


bro pek 


bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS’. 3 


fot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
143 Do 143 64 do 
144 Do 144 49 do 
147 T,in estate 

mark 150 24 do 
148 Do 1452 #1 do 
13 H&H 162 ch 
154 LBK 164 7 do 
155 Alnoor 166 1 box 
161 mC 178 17 ch 
162 Do 180 9 do 
163 Do 162 13 do 
164 Do 18t 5 do 
165 Do 186 6 do 
166 Do 148 26 do 
167 Do 199 4 do 
168 CH 192 27 do 
169 Do 194 10 do 

. 4 do 

170 GM 196 F ohf-ch 
171 Putupaula 198 1 ch 
172 Do 200 1 do 
173 GCS 202 19 do 
174 PDM 204 2 hf-ch 
175 To 26 1 ch 
176 Do 208 3 do 
181 Dooneyale 281 11 do 
182 Do 22u 28 hf-ch 
183 Do 222 12 do 
184 P, in estate 

mark 324 8 ch 
185 bo 226 25 do 
186 Do 228 1 do 
187 Do 230 1 do 
18s To 232 1 do 


Description. Weighs 


pekoe 5355 
,ek sou 338C0 
bro or pek 2680 
dust 170 
bro mix 360 
red leaf 700 
Golden Tips 
(Sr osewelent): 10 
bro pek 1700 
peko.- 819 
pek sou 118°%3 
bro tea 560 
cougou 56t 
unas 2080 
dust 448 
dust 2160 
red leaf 918 
dust 675 
dust 155 
bro mix 103 
bro tea 1691 
dust 142 
con (H) 84 
pek sou (HL) 285 
Tans 1210 
pekoe 1400 
dust 840 
bro pek 800 
pek 2400 
sou 100 
bro mix 100 
dust 150 


80 bid 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 27th Jap., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (38,090 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot 
No. 


CaNIaoarwwre 


10 


11 hf-ch 


wo 


Pars 
DWN HR OEHeH Newro 
a 
© 


ton 
ware 
a 
° 


Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. 
AGC 4 
Do 
Do 3 
xX X 4 
Do 5 
Do 7 
Do 9 
Do 10 
Do ll 
Do 12 
Do 13 
Bogahagoda- 
watte 14 
Do 15 
Do 17 
Do 19 
Do 20 
Do 21 
RB 22 
Do 2h 
Do 26 
E)ston 27 
Do 2 
Do 29 
Preston 30 
I) 32 
Lo 34 
To 36 
AO 37 


Preston 39 
Nahalma dl 


~ Neron 51 
Patulpana 53 
Do 54 
Do 55 
Do 56 
Do 57 
Do 58 
Do 59 
Knut:ford 60 
Do 61 
PB 62 
Do 63 
Comillah 64 
oO 66 
Do be 
Do 70 


Description. Weight 


dust 

congou 

Lro tea 

bro pek No. 1 
do me 

bro pek 

pekoe No. 1 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pek fans 
fans 
dust 
pekoe 
pek sou 
red leaf 
dust 
bro mix 
congou 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
pek sou 
pek sou 
pekoe 
pekoe 
bro pek 


pekoe 

pek sou 

sou 

congcu No, 1 
do cn ae 

red leaf 

pekoe 

fans 

dust 

red leaf 

bro pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

cust 


Ib. 
170 
630 


15 bid 


30 bid 


Messrs. Forages & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 27th Jap., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (189,576 lb,), which sold 
as under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
] 


No. No. b, c. 
1 S)19 estate 
wark 234 10 ch bro tea 1200 12 
5 Wewagoda 242 9h--h br» pek 540 29 
6 Do 244 12 do pekoe 800 27 
7 Do 216 8 ch 
2 hi-ch pek sou 900 21 
8 Do 248 3 do fans 325 20 
9 Do 230 1 ch dust 100-19 
lu MY 252 23 do bro pek 2300 29 
11 Kirimettia 254 22 hf-ch bro pek 1100 Al 
12 Do 256 32 do pekoe 1576 28 
13 VO 958 5 do pek sou 248 ly 
14 Do 26) 3 ch 
4 hf-ch dust 525 19 
15 Halpatenne 262 16 ch bro pek 162u 40 
16 Do 264 1t do pekoe lu74 27 
17 Do 265 19 do pek sou 1735 22 
18 Kattiagalla 268 2 do dust 22) 17 
19 Do 270) 2 do pek sou 70 14 
20 Rondura 972 . 7 ‘do pek sou 760 21 
21 Do 274 3 do bro tea 270 10 
22 Do 276 3 do dust 450 18 
23 Farm 278 18 ch bro pek 1800 54 
24 Do 280 26 do pekoe 1950 40 
25 Do - 282 a6 do pek sou 2080 28 
26 Do 284 do sou 160 20 
27 Do 286 3 bf-ch dust 192 18 
28 Do 288 1 ch redjleaf 86 10 
<9 Harrington 290 5 do bro or pek 57d 47 
30 Do 292 28 do orpek 2800-70 
3l Do 294 21 do pekoe 2100 49 
32 Do 296 22 do pek sou 1760 34 
33 St. Helier’s 298 34 hf-ch bro or pek 1700 56 
3h Do 300 19 ch — pekoe 190040 
35 Da 302 13 do pek sou 13v0 28 
41 Kelvin 314 1 ch congou 90 15 
42 KG; 316 21 do bro pek 2100 39 
43 Do 318 8 do pekoe 720 28 
44 Do 320 y do —— pek sou 810 93 
45 Pantiya 322 do dust 112 20 
46 WT 324 13 hf-ch bro pek 650 43 
47 Do 326 21 do pekoe 10:0 =—_27 bia 
48 S,in estate 
mark 328 9 ch bro pek 990 93 bid 
49 Do 330 4 do pekoe 400 33 bid 
50 Do 332 9 do dust 1440 16 bid 
51 Do 334 12 do bro tea 1440 out 
52 Nahaveena 336 47 hf-ch bropek 235059 
53 Do 3388 22 do  pekve 110039 
54 Do 340 32 do peksou 16U0 iS 
55 Do 342 1 do dust 85 20 
556 HEP 344 8 hf-ch bro pek 520 57 
57 Do 346 5 do pekoe 300 68 
58 Do 348 3 do pek su 18u 26 
59 Mahatenne 350 5 hf-ch or pek 3L0 47 
60 Do 352 9 do pekoe 54u 3 
61 Columbia 354 22 do broj;pek 1320 60 
62 Do 356 19 do pekoe 950 47 
63 Do 358 2 do pek sou 120 30 
64 Do 360 1 do pek dust vi) 20 
65 St. Catherine362 9 do bro pek 810s 44 
635 Do 364 10 do pelkce ¢50 26 bid 
67 Do 366 7 do pek sou 660 23 
98 Do 368 3 do pex fan 30) 21 
69 Bandaazpolla 370 17 hf-ch bro pex 850 out 
70 Do 372 19 do pekoa 9°0 25 bid 
it Do 374 15 do pek Bou 675 23 
73 Do 376 3 do rou 135 14 
73 Do 318 4 do dust zou 18 
74 Havilland 3880 43 do bro pek 2365 54 bid 
75 Do 382 33 do pekoe 1650 44 bid 
76 Du 384 0 do pek sou 1Sto a1 
77 B 386 ch peroe 96 2: 
78 Mukeloya 38 1b hf-ch bio pek 975 48 
719 Do 3:0 10 do pekoe 600 23 bid 
£0 Do 392 6 do pek sou 360 24 
81 Do 394 1 do duat £0 Is 
82 SSS 396 10 ch fans 800 13 
83 Waltrim 398 2 do dust 280 22 
84 Lderapolla 400 1 do sou so 1s 
85 Middleton 402 38 hf-ch bro pek 2250 70 
86 Do 404 123 ch pekoo 12u0 50 bid 
87 Farnham 406 10 box bro or pek 
No.1 200 55 
88 Theberton 408 26 ch bro pek 26v0 36 
89 Do 410 19 do peyoo 1900 27 
90 Do 412. 9 de pek sou 900 22 


£ CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Se 


Lot Merk Box Pakgs. Description. Weight f Teh Mark oe Pkgs. Description. Weighs 
- No. : h . 0. 0. guy 
Yataderia 414 11 do bro pek 1210 #50 189 Hakuru- 

92 Do 416 32 do  pekoe 3200-30 galla 61¢ 13 do  bropek 132249 
93 Do 418 30 do peksou 2790 2a 190 Do 612 8 do pekoe 7460-33 
94 Do 420 10 do brotea © 900 ©6616 191 Do 614 26 do peksou 1840-25 
95 Do 422 9 do bro pek 990 46 192 Do 616 2 do dust 300 17 
96 Do 424 45 do pekoe 4500 29 193 Do 618 6 do bro tea 542 12 
97 Do 426 51 do pek sou 4590 24 198 Bismark 628 9 ch bro pek 990 43 
98 Do 428 6 do 199 Do 630 8 do  pekoe 720 30 bid 

1 hf-ch bro tea 60216 200 Do 632 7 do pekoe No.2 770 24 bid 
‘99 Castlereagh a Bo « beoos pek 1 70 on we pa 11 do  peksou 990 26 
Do 3 do pe y 0 636 6 do ek sou No, ‘ 
i0l _ Do 434 37 do pekoe 1665 f 2 203 W F G, in De RN ieee = 
102 0 S K, estate 
Ceylon ae een) 638 28 go rou 2800 14 
in estate z 640 14 do ‘ 
mark 436 3 ch dust 450 22 205 K, in estate ids “oD ee 
103 Do 4388 1 do cougou 100 18 mark 642 3 hfch dust 180 10 
104 A 440 1 hf-ch bro pek 45 36 208 Do 644 2 do bro tea 100 «(17 

105 I. 442 1 do bro pek 54 49 =~ | 207 Silver Val- 

106 Horagoda 444 9 ch bro pek 855 44 bid ley 646 2hf-ch bro pek 78 44 
107 ~=—-dDo 446 20 do  pekoe 1900 29 bid | 908 += ‘Do 648 9 do  pekve 414-24 
108 Do 448 9 do ek sou 855,52 209. + Do 650 1 do  duat 60 16 
109 Do 450 1 do red leaf 95 OT 210 Do 652 2 do sed leaf Ata. 0 
110 ‘Do 452 2 do dust 274 =«19 211 Do 65L 1 do mix 52 08 
ql Easdale 454 2 vh dust 240 419 212 Do 656 1 do congou VG Sti) 
112 Do 456 2 do red leaf 180 10 2.3 T, in estate 
113 MC 458 €0 congou 564 out mark 658 11 ch dust 1650 12 bid 
114 RH 460 44 do 16d leaf 3740 out — 214 Deaculla 660 10 hf-ch or pek 600 55 bid 
115 Do 462 16 hi-ch dust 1120-16 bid | 215 = Do 662 6 do do 360-57 
116 UF 464 9 ch red leaf 750 out | 216 ~=Do 654 5 do do 300 54 bid 
117 _ Do 466 7 bf-ch dust 490 13 bid | 917 Do 666 1£ ch  pekoe 1400 44 
118 Rothsebild 468 1 ch bro tea 135 15 218 Do 668 10 do do 1¢00 41 
119 SSS 470 7 do  congou 17615 219 Do 670 11 do do 1100 41 
120 Do 472 11 do redleaf 1488 8 220 Do 672 1 hf-ch dust 70 
121 1G 474 1 do red leaf 8u 8 221 Do 674 1 do do 70¢ 19 
122 Dromolandi7é6 5 hf-ch red leaf 132 7 222 Do 676 1 do do 70 
123 pan ee anaes Sayicat 400 223 Do 678 J ch  congou 100 16 
124 Walaban- eos ronpek 500 ia = 

uwa to) g bs . > 
a cba acto (pekee sé 40 | CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 

126 ~=6Do 484 6 do pek sou 600 28 
127 SPA 486 6 do unas 660 24 bid SSS 
128 Do 488 2 do_ red leaf 200 15 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 

129 Do an i ae bem oe fe Mincinc Lane, December 18th, 1891. 
ay. ey 194 2 do bro pek 220 42 Mark and prieesof CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 

139) DO 496 1 do  pekoe BS a4 Mineing L-ni up to 18th Dec :— 

133 Do 498 2 do  peksou 230 20 bid Ex Duke of “ Cambridge ’’—Ragalle, 16c 100s 64, 
ec ee ee 

Galdola 502 4 do ubas i y i 

I pes cettcat Ung an | he ee 
137 Palmer Baa 7 Go aOR 935 63 Ex “Geleonda”—Ouvah, 1b 103 ; 32 16 100s; le 100s 
138 Do 508 17 ch  pekoe 1700 47 6d; 3c 105s 63; 17c¢ 102s; 4c 998 6d; 1c 1b 99s; 2c 16 109s 
139 Do 510 11 do pekerou loo 34 6d. Kotiyagulla. 2c 111s; 1c 1043; 1b 101; 16 119s. 

140 Aigburth 512 31 do bro pek ane 8 Ex “‘Plassey”—WP, 1t 104:; 3¢ 103s 6d; 3c 1t 1003; 

141 ue oY aA eo Peieou 135024 1b 97s; 2c 1148 6d; Ic 1t 92s: 1b 86s: Poonagalla, 1b 
a3 Do 518 2 do dust 250. 19 104; 3c 1b 103s 63; le 9758; Ib 94e; 1t 1133; 1t 863 6d; 
144 Wewesse 520 62 hf-ch bro pek 3100 49 bid 1t 938; 1b 99s; 1b 863 6). 

145. Do 522 32 do  pekoe 1600 42 bid Ex “Manora’—Tbotula, 1b 1083 6d; 1c 107s; 2c 102; 

146 Do oe 38 Bo Bex sou we of bid | 1 100s6d; 1b 112s; 1b 9lr; 1b 102s. 

147. +~+Do 6 4 Ex ““Plassey’’—Tillicoultry. le 1t 115s; 4c 1lls 64d; 
: 40 y , 
1s ee 528 gush do; dust Sie tN 3¢ 107861; 1b 102s, 1c 1t 129s 63; lo 968 6d; 1b 95s 
eBtats ; __.| 6d; 1b 1053 6d; 1b 90s. Lunugalla, 3c 1b 106s; 5c 102s 
mark 540 7 ch  pek fans 910 18 bid | 6d; 5c 1028 6d, 2c 1023. le Lb 1003; 1c 1b 1148 6d; 

155 St, Helen Be Dy Be Dee rane eh at Qc ls; 2b 105e; 1k 90s. 

5 Do “ Wi ee h 
ae DA 546 4 hf-ch sou 200 14 re Beak pribaragells, 5c 2t 108; 3c 1b 1036; 
158 Do 548 5 do dust 3500 «17 “a Sameera 
159 UR 550 «1 en red leaf 70 08 Ex “Gleneagle’—Wiharagalla, 2b 81s. 

1 do 
ee! pee a heeh bro tes 260 08 
161 N 554 4 ch dust 600 22 . | CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 

162 Beauedjour 556 9 do bropek 23 au bid 
‘Bl D saeeale 660 ro a Pe bk 600 39 bid (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 

164 porte 562 23 do  pekoe 2070 23 bid Mincine Lang, January 8th, 1892. 
166 DKD 564 14 do dust 1820-22 Ex “Manora”—Sherwood, 3c 28 6d; 1c 1s 11d; 2c Is 
167 Telgas- b ye 5900 39 10d; 1c 1s 6d; le 18 5d; 1c ls 8d. 

wela 566 59 do ro pe 26 Ex “Golconda”—Maynetree-, 2c 28103; 302391; Ze 
168 Do he ane ete 17 26; 3c 1a 6d : 
°o us » oe 

170 De ah 1 do sou 10014 Ex “Kaisow”’—Maynetrees, 2c 3s; 2c 28 25; 2c 25 33; 
171 Nugegalla 574 17 hf-ch pekoe 850 8688 2c 1s 5d; le 1s 6d, lo 3s; 2c 28 34; 1¢ 2641; lols 7d; 
175 M, in estate 980 19 lc 1s 9d; le 1s 64. 

mark 582 sia dust By Ex ‘Port Denison”—Wewelmadde, 4c 25 1d; 30 la 
epee rt amwios ats aan 260 16 | 114; 90 28; 2c 157d; 2c 186d; 3¢ 185d; le le 1d, 
aee Dd 604 1 do redleat 90 07 Ex “Manora’”—Tonacombe, 2c 1s 9d; 2c 1s 10d. 


i 


————————— 


‘““ CEYLON OBSERVER ’’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room on the 27th Jan. the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (84,226 lb.), which sold 
as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pakgs. Description. Weight 
No- NO. lb, c. 
J Sutton 80 2 hf-ch fans 120 20 
Q Fernlands Sly) sch red;leaf 100 08 
3 A,in estate . : 
mark 82 11 do bro tea 1235 31 bid 
4 Do 84 2 do bro mix 200 18 
5 Do 85 6hf-ch dust 450 19 did 
6A 86 35 do bro pek No.1 1740 31 bid 
aes 88 13 do do No.2 715 out 
8 A 90 8 ch pekoe 920 25 bid 
9 A 102 8 do do 840 22 bid 
Jo A 104. 2 do bro tea 210 «19 
li a 105 1 hbf-ch dust 75 20 
12 Ardlow 106 45 bex bro or pek 810 16 
13 Do 1u8 19 ch. bropek 2185 58 
14 Do 110 18 do  pekee 1980 949 
15. Do 122 6 do peksou 630 3h 
15a Do 212 4 do  brotea 460 ont 
16 W-—T 114 380 do bro pek 8000 50 bid 
17 Do 116 9 do pekoe 8lu 43 
18 Do 118 lu do pek sou 900 29 
19 Do 120 1 do 
1 hf-ch dust 225 22 
20 W in estate 
mark 121 10 ch bro pek 1050 42 
21 Do 123 24 do pekoe 2280 26 
22 Wewel- 
madde 125 6 do bro pek 624 41 
23 Do 127 2 do pekoe 180 <2 bid 
24 Do 148 2 do pek sou 1&6 21 
25 Bahakettia 129 8 do pekoe No. 2 800 21 bid 
26 HL 131 12 do bro or pek 1560 30 bid 
27 Great Valley133 13 hf-ch dust 910 23 
28 Ayr 134 2 do pek dust 142 22 
29 Whyddon 135 12 ch pro pek 1344 55 
30 Do 137 12 do pekoe 1320 47 
31 Do 139 12 do pek sou 1200 29 
32 Mocha 141 67 hf-ch bropek 3685 q7 
33 Do 143 45 ¢ pekoe 4500 56 
34 Do 145 20 do pek sou 1900 37 
37 Mahagalla 149 24 do or pek 1440 2 
38 Do T61) 27) ‘chi pekoe 2:00 47 
39 Do 153 6 do pek sou 600 34 
40 Do 155 1 do bromx 100 14 
41 Logan 156 10 do bro pek 1050 51 
42 Do 158 21 hf-ch pekoe 945 40 
43 Do 160 51 do pek sou 2295 29 
44 Do 162 9 do dust 540 21 
45 Do 163 10 do pek fans 550 23 
46 Do 164. 2 ch red leaf 210 15 
47 Meedum- 
pittiya 165 2 do or pek 120 44 
48 Do 166 5 do pekoe 300 out 
49 Do 167 3 do unas 180 24 
50 H, in estate 
mark 1¢8 11 hf-ch unas 699 out 
51 N 170 ch bro mix 400 18 
52 Bowhill 172. 2 do sou 220 18 bid 
53 Cruden 173 33 do sou 33U0 24 
64 BH 17h 1 do pekoe 108 26 
55 Ivies 176 14 do bro pek 1400 45 
56 Do 178 23 do pekoo 2070 26 bid 
57 bo 180 15 do pek sou 1275 23 
58 Do 182 1 do bro tea 10900 lu 
59 Do 1838 3 do dust 210 17 
60 DE 184 6 do bro mix 462 30 
61 Talagalla 186 13 do bro pek 1300 = 8 bid 
62 Do 188 14 du pekoe 1260 49 
63 Do 190 16 do pek sou 1600 33 bid 
64 Dikoya 192 3 do dust 494 20 bid 
65 Agra Ouvah 19% 3 hf-ch bro or pek 186 79 bid 
66 Do 194 32 do bro pek 16U0 76 bid 
67 Do 196 «66 «(do do 20 76 bid 
68 Do 197 37 do pekoe 1665 56 bid 
69 Do 199 31 do pek sou 1395 46 bid 
70 Do 201 1% do do No. 2 585 30 bid 
vel Do 203 4 do pek fans Qb4 23 


Cotomso, FrBruary 15, 1892. 


——— SS —~ ~~ 


{ PRICE :—12} cents each; 3 copies 
30 ceuts; 6 copies } rupee. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No, Ibe Cs 
72 Meddegedde- 

ra 204 13 ch bro pek 1235 45 bid 
73 Do 206 25 do pekce 2000 33 bid 
74 Do 208 18 do pek sou 1440 25 
76 Do 210 3 do bro mix 300 18 
76 Do 211 2 do dust 260 19 
77 Kandene we- 

ra 214 51 do pekoe 5100 30 bid 
78 Hattan- 

galla 216 13 do pekoe 1170 30 bid. 

79 Labugama 218 20 hf-ch pekoe  . 800 26 bid 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 27th Jan. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,910 Ib.), which 


sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs: Description. Weight 
No. No, Ib, (og 
18 1 5 hf-ch bro tea 250 12 
2S 2 10 do dust 800 21 
3 Coodagama 3 11 ch bro pek 1100 40 
4 () 4 8 do pekoo 720 33 
5 Do 5 5 do pek sou 425 25 
6 Do 6).71 «do dust 150 19 
uf Do 7 1 do fans 130 20 
8 WA 8 8 do bro pek 890 50 
9 Do 9 6 do pekoe 600 34 
10 Do 10 1. do dust 150 21 
ail Do ll 1 do cougou 100 16 
12 TNC 12 11 do pek sou 880 23 
13 Do 13 3 do unas 300 15 
14 Do 14. 6 do dust 480 19 
15 R—T, in 
estate 
mark 15 1 «do bro mix 100 12 
16 Do 16 2 hf-ch pek fans 120 20 
17 Do 17 22 do dust 1540 18 bid 
18 AR 18 9 ch bro mix 900 12 
19 Do 19 16 hf-ch dust 1280 23 
20 A 20 4 do pekoe 200 28 bid 
25 Allakolla 25 72 do bro pek 4680 46 
26 0 26 37 ch pekoe 3885 36 bid 
27 27 26 do pek sou 2600 25 bid. 
28 28 2 hf-ch aust 200 20 
29 P G, in 
estate 
mark 29 48 ch Pekoe 4320 28 
30 Do 30 4 do bro mix 520 10 bid 
31 SM 31 10 eh bro mix 900 12 
32 SBR 32 35 do pekoe 2800 28 
33 MA H 33° 2 do congou 180 16 
34 Do 34 1 do dust 100 18 
35 Hopewell 35 4 hf-ch sou 140 14 
36 Do 36 3 «do dust 150 16 
37 Do 37 2 do red leaf 80 out 
38 Glenella 38 3l ch or pek 2480 43 bid 
39 Do 39 49 do pekoe <410 28 bid. 
40 Do 40 19 do pek tans 1900 22 bid 
42 Do 41 6 do sou 540 16 
41 Do 42 2 do dust 250 22 
43 Morving- 
side 48 18 hf-ch_ bro pek 880 39 bid 
44 Do 44 do pekoe 1100 25 bid 
45 Do 45 a do sou 55 14 
46 Do 46 2 do bro tea 110 10 
47 Do 47 1 do dust 80 7 
48 Roseneath 48 14 ch pekoe 147 36 
49 HS, in 
estate 
mark 49 16 do pekoe 1440 27 bid 
50 NN 50 1 hf-ch pekoe 50 26 
51 Do 51 1 do pek sou 100 out 
52 Marymount 52 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 out 
53 Do 638 1 do pekoe 50 out 
54 GW 54 2 ch bropek 200 31 
55 M 55 38 hf-ch red leaf . 1900 10 bid 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo.. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 3rd 
Feb. the undermentioned lots of Tea (44,510 lb.) 
which sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

No. No. lb. cc. 

1 Glanrhos 1 3 ch dust 300° 16 

2 Do 2 3 -do bro mix. 300 15 

3 Do 3 27 do pek sou 2160 28 

4 Do 5 49 do pekoe 3920 33 

5 Do 7 38 do bro pek 3420054 

6 PO 9 11 do bro pek 1100 30 bid 

7. D¥K ll 1 do red leaf 100 06 

8 Do 12 33 do pek sou 3300 20 bid 
9 Do 14 23 do pekoe 2300 28 bid 
10 L, in estate 

mark 16 2 do sou 176 10 bid 

ll Do 17. +1 do bro mix 82 12 
14 xX 20 26 hi-ch unas 1430 15 bid 
1 xX 22 2 ch dust 2v0 19 

16 YD 23 3 da bro mix 228 Os) 
17 Goodhope 2t 6box dust 17u 20 

18 Dikmuka- 

lana 25 2 hf-ch dust 100 18 

25 35 12 nt-ch pekoe 600 26 bid 
25 A.D 387 2 «ch bro pek 185 29 bid 
2 Do 38 1 hf-ch pek dust 70 16 
28 Do 39 3 ch pek sou 295 out 
29 Do 40 5 do sou 349 out 
30 K—C 42 14 do pekoe 1330 21 bid 


Mr. E. JOHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Jommerce Sale-room on the 3rd Feb. the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (69,965 1b.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkygs. Description Weight 
No. No. 1b. 5 
eaves 220 3 ch red leaf 240 07 
2 C 221 2 du unas 151 21 
3 Hattangalla 222 6 do bro tea 540 out 
4 Do 223 4 do dust 560 14 
5 Tamara- 
velly 224 § hf-ch bro mix 250 11 bid 
6 Do 225 3) ‘do dust 210 19 
i Ab 225 26 co sou 20-0 20 bid 
s Vogan 228 33 do bro pek 3300 dL 
9 Do 030 24 do or pek 2280 41 bid 
vu) Do 232 57 do pekoe 456u 42 
ahs Do 234 17 do pek sou 1275 22 
12 Do 236 3° do bro tea 240 cut 
13 Do Psi Nef (wie) dust 1955 Oy 
14 Monera- 
galla 239 44 hi-ch bro pek 210 56 
15 Do 2a each! pekoe 187u 3u bid 
16 Do 243 3 do pek,sou 330 29 bid 
17 Do 27442 do rou 200 ly bid 
18 Do 245 19 do unas 2090 21 bil 
gL Do 247 1 hf-ch dust 8u 12 vid 
40 Deaculla 248 38 do dust 210 14 bia 
21 Great Val- 
lev 249 17 ch bro pek i876 61 
22 Do 251. 9 Jo pekoe 900 41 
23 Do 253 26 do  pek sou 2470 AW 
24 Do 255 26 do bro mix 2470 22 
25 Do 257 4hf-ch dust 28) 2. 
26 Mocha 258 la ch bro pek 1650 7i bil 
27 Do 240 22 do pekoe 2200 57 
28 Do 262 12 do pek sou 1140 30 bid 
29 Do 264 12 do sou 1020 26 
3U Tulagalla 266 16 do pek sou 1000 33 bid 
31 Litte Valleyz68 5 do bro tea {75 14 
32 Do 264 5 do dust 60 out 
33 Narta- 
kande 270 6 do congou 360 10 
54 bo 272 11 do rod leat 550 U7 
4h Albion 2.4 22 do bro pek 2420 67 
eS One 276 24 do  pekoe 2400 48 
37 Do 278 12 do pek sou 1260 33 
he Do 980 3 hf-ch dust 270 23 
39 T P 28. 20 do bro pek 1200 bt 
40 Do 283 16 ch pekoe 14600 B4 
4. Glasgow 245 22 do bro pek 1980 (6) 
42 Do 287 25 do pekoe 2500 54 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS. 


a 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb c. 
43 Faithlie 289 2 do sou 180 22 
4t Do 290 2 do bro miz 170 ll 
45 Do 301 7 hf-ch dust 525 24 
46 Ivies 302 23 ch  pekoe 2070 + §=26 bid 
47 H, inestate 
mark 304 11 hf-ch unag 699 24 bid 
48 Agraouvah 306 3 do bro or pek 180 = 62 bid 
49) Do 307 +20~ do bro pek 1000 75 bid 
50 Do 309, 22 doa dekoe- 990 66 
51 Do 311 22 do pek so 990 44 bid 
52 Do 313 8 do do No. 2 360 32. bid 
53 Do 315 2 do pek fans 112 42 
58 Tombagalla 322 15 do ekoe 1831 33 
59 K 324 8 hf-ch bro pek 40) 39 
6) K 3246 6 do pekoz 300 28 
61 K 328 9 do do No.2 350 25 
62 K 330 15 do pek sou 750 24 
63 K 332 9 do do No,2 450 24 
6k K 334 3 do bro tea 135 out 
65 K 336 1 do dust 80 14 


Messrs. Somervitte & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 3rd Feb, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (61,712 lb.), which sold 
x9 under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Descriptiou. Weight 
No. oO. b. c. 
l1GaA 56 4 hf-ch red leaf 225 ll 
2 AE 57 11 do dust 825 10 bid 
3 Do 58 21 ch sou 2100 27 
4 Do 59 5 do bro tea 500 10 
5 Do 60 4 do unas 400 25 
6 D> 61 1hf-ch do 50 25 
7 WV 62) 76iech: unas 600 24 
8 Do 63 1 do dust 100 15 bid 
9 NC 64 22 hf-ch pekoe 1100 OL 
10 XC 65 9 do pex sou 450. 22 
ll ny; 66 1 do dust 80 15 
eee Gin 
estate 
mark 67 5 do bro pek 500 40 
Ig Do 68 16 do or pek 1690 42 
yy Do 69 zl do pekoe 1690 29 
15 Do 70 19 do pek sou 1615 22 
16 Do il si doweyaust 450 15 
17 Do 72 3 do bro mix 390 03 
18 Do 738 3 do sou 255 14 
19 H S, in 
estate 
mark 74 2 do bro pek 200 42 
20 Do fo 7 do or pek 70) 42 
2L ho 76 9 do pekve 81LU 27 
22 Do 7i 8 do p2k sou 600 24 
23 Do 78 1 do dust 150 14 
24 Do 79 2 do dust 170 16 
25 Do SOM do bro mix 130 08 
26 Hiralouvah 31 9 do bro pek 972 46 
27 Do C2 Gh 
1 hf-ch pekoe 753 28 bid 
28 Do $3 14 ch pek suu Liuu 2k 
29 Do S47 ledo) uuas 106 16 
30 Do 85 1 do 
1 hf-ch bro mix 149 12 
3L Jo 865 1 du fans 62 21 
3 Do tif 1B) Glo) dust 225 1s 
33 Naseby SSS, bro p2k 40) 23 
By Do 8) 17 do pek oe 85) 5s 
35 Do 90 L do bro tea 70 23 
35 SBR 91 IL ch bro pek 99) 40 
37 Do 92 16 ad. petoe 1280 27 bid 
38 Do 3, 21 do pec sou 1890 2Z 
39 ~B, in estate 
mark 94 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 49 
40 Do 95) 6indo pekoe 30 27 
AL Do 96 3 do pek sou 1450 2 
42 Chertsey 97 5 do bro pek 250 49 
43 Do 939) 16) ido pekoe 300 35 
4h Do 99 11 do pek sov 550 25 
4) Do 100 2 du dust 120 165 
46 Do gh ole} congou 52 08 
47 SBR, 2) ion do bro pek 270 38 bid 
48 Do By ado pekoe 320 23 bid 
49 Do 4 7 do pek sou 630 22 
50 St. Leys De ach. bro mix 270 2) 
51 MW 6 10 do bro tea luvd 11 hii 
52 CT M 7 2 do bro mix 189 1l bid 
53 Do 8 3 hf-ch dust 2lu 16 bid 
54 RX 9 4 ch bro mix 430 19 
55 Do lo’ 2 do dust 280 17 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST, 


hot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Tb. ge 
56 I NG 11 2 do dust 200 17 
57 Do 12 1 do red leat 100 08 bid 
58 Charlie Hill13 @hf-ch bro pek 150 42 
59 Do 14 4 do pekoe 200 23 
‘60 Do 15 7 do peksou 350 out 
‘61 Do . 16 2 do. do No, 2 100 out 
62 Do 17. 4 do sou 200 10 
63 Do 18 2 do fans 112 14 
64 IN@ 19 1 ch bro mix luo 03 bid 
65 K T, in 

estate 

mark 20 22 hf-ch dust 1540 17 
66 P G, in 

estate 

mark 21 4 do bro mix 520 18 bid 
67 Marymount22 4 do bro pek 200 21 bid 
68 Do 23 #1 do pekoe 50 13 bid 
‘69 Depedene 24 9 do bro pek 450 53 
40 Do 25 23 do pekoe 1150 31 bil 
71 Do 26 20 do Pek sou 1000 26 
72 HD 27 35 do bro sou 1750 18 did 

Do 28 2 do bro mix 100 1 
74 Do 29 3 do dust 240 17 
7s H 4H, in 

estate 

mark 30 25 do bro pek 1iGt 43 
76 Do 31 21 do pekoe 1050 30 
quel Do 32 38 do pek sou 1748 25 
78 Ingeriya 33. 7 do bro pek 335 45 
79 Do 3k 15 do pekoe 800 24 
80 Do 35 12 do pek sou 624 PB) 
81 Do 36 2 do bro tea 128 15 
82. Do 37 1 do dus¢ 69 15 
83 Do 38 1 do bro mix 52 08 
84 RV 39 17 ch pek sou 1275 21 
85 Do 40 6 do pek fans 609 15 
86 Diyazama 41 1 do bro pek 65 48 
87 Do 42 5 do pekoe 470 26 
88 Do 43° 2 do pek sou 200 20 
89 Do 44 1 do mixed 100 lt 
90 Do 45 Lhf-ch dust 50 14 
91 SS, in 

estate 

mark 46 32 ch bro tea 38140 10 bid 
920 EP 47 11 do 

1 hf-ch pek sou 1205 out 

93 48 4 ch bro sou 390 out 
94 RV K, in 

estate 

mark 49 8 hf-c bro pek 400 35 
95 Do 50 7 do pekoe 350 2) 
96 D» 5l 15 do pek sou 750 18 
97 Do 52 1 do bro tea 50 03 
102 GB 103 8 hf-ch bro pek 12u 30 til 
103 Do 105 4 do unas 22U out 
104 Do LOT) 3) "do pek sou 165 16 bid 
4 Liskilleea 109 15 ch bro pek 1500 3a 
106 Do Ill 18 do pekoe 1800 27 


Messrs, Founns & Wauker put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 
the under meutioned lots of Tea (133,946 1b.), which 
sold as under :-— 


ot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. C. 
LPG 680 3 ch red leaf 300 18 
Letnenty 682 12 do sou 1200 25 
3° W #F, in 
: estate 
mark 684 27 do fans 2430 16 
4 Sk 686 9 hf-ch fans ALO 23 
5 Do 685 o£ do unas 240 15 
7 Eltakande 642 7. do bro pek 350 49 
$8 Do #94 1t do pekoe 550 30 
i] Do 695 30 do pek sou 1200 26 
lu Do 698 12 do bro mix 65U 23 
11 Do 10) 6 do dust 400 li 
2 Do 702, 8 do red leaf 320 16 
18 Polatagama 704 26 do bro pek 1560 62 
14 Do 706 42 do pekoe 2150 48 
i5 Do 708 88 do pek sou * 1900 30 
16 Chalmers 710 21 ch bro pek 4100 45 bid 
17 Do 712 18 do pekoe 1620 31 bid 
18 Do 714 13 do pek sou 1040 25 
1y Do 716 2 do bro mix 200 14 
20 Beanvais 718 2 do bro pek 200 43 
2] Do 720 6 hif-eh do 300 43 


3rd Feb. 


Lot Mark 
No, 

22 Do 
23 Do 

24 Do 
25 Do 

26 DC 

27 Do 

28 Halpatenne 
29 Do 
30 Do 

31 Do 
32 Do 
33 Beverley 
34 D> 
35 Do 
36 Portmore 
37 Do 


38 Riverside 
Do 


40 Ewhurst 

41 Do 

42 M’valla 

43 Do 

44. Maha Uva 

45 Do 

46 Do 

47 Do 

48 A 

49 A 

50 Alton 

ol Havilland 

52 Do 

53 Deniyaya 

ot Do 

55 Do 

55 Do 

57 Do 

58 Do 

59 KA 

60 LGE 

604 

61 Do 

62 S, in estate 
mark 

63 Do 

64 Sutton 

65 Do 

65 Do 

67 Do 

68 SPA 

EAE EO) 

70 Do 

71 AW 

72 Do 

73 GA 

i4 Chesterford 

75 Do 

76 Do 

7? Bismark 

73 Du 

79 Wa 

80 Alnoor 

81 Do 

82 Do 

83 Do 

84 Do 


85 Castlereagh 


g6 o 

87 'Torwood 

88 Do 

89 Do 

90 Clyde 

91 Do 

yz Do 

93 Do 

94 Do 

95 Arapola- 
Kanda 

945 Do 

97 Do 


48 Kirimettia 
99 Asgerin 

C, in estate 
mark 
MC 
Tugeriya 
LOS Da 
Rosita 

lus H 


Box Pkgs. 


No. 
722 


= 


Crew FeeHognun 


do 


mA 
a 
° 


<) 
an 
° 


do 


: roar 
Nace 
i= 
° 


35 do 


mee woK 


do 
26 hf-ch 


3 
Description. Weigh 
Ib. OF 
pekoe No, 1 540 30 
do , 2 300 26 
do. F502) 100 23 
dust 100 16 
pek s2u 950 21 
dust 63 22 
bro pek 200 35 
pekoe 440 25 
pek sou 1080 23 
sou 325 14 
pek fans 355 out 
dust 675 1g 
congou 200 13 
sou 550 15 
pek sou 77 40 
fans 150 yal 
sou 460 15 
bro mix 270 09 
bro pek 633 51 
pekoe 682 30 bid 
pekoe 1900 43 
dust 910 22 bid 
bro pek 660 63 
pekoe 810 39 
pek sou 3E0 25 
dust 80 Ay 
brotea 360 ll 
pekoe 400 29 
bro tea 940 22 
bro mix 440 24 
ans 420 23 
bro pek 29) 50 
Ppekow 500 31 
pek sou 180 22 
sou 255 19 
pek fans 200 19 
red leaf 160 07 
pekoe 1576 28 bid 
or pek 900 26 bid 
pekoe No. 1 60u 20 bid 
dust 255 12 bid 
pekoe 500) 1 bid 
pek sou 1500 19 bit 
bro pek 880 77 
pekoe 800 55 
sou 42 35 
fans 50 23 
unas 660 24 
bro tea 220 O08 bid 
dust 140 O8 bid 
bek sou 157 13 
dust 656 I4 bid 
pekoe 426, 25 bid 
bro pek 1520 69 
pekce 2500 41 bid 
pek sou 1600 27 bid 
pekoe 720 30 
do No. 770 24 
pekoe 105 3L 
bro pek 1750 a 
pekoe 1550 34 bid 
pek sou 1350 25 bid 
sou 250 19 
dust 395 16 bia 
bro or pek 1050 75 
pekoe 2160 54 
rel leaf 125 1] 
fans 180 26 
dust 160 18 
bro pek 1800 aD, 
pekoe 1440) 32 
bek sou 4O0U 26 
bro tea 270 lu 
dust 230 17 
bro mix 655 OS bid 
bro teu Uo OY 
dust 560 out 
dist 596 ! 
rej leat yuu ont 
bro tea 200 ly 
congou dtd ont 
pek sou 200 21 
Gust 145 out 
pekoe 10u 
cougou 2340 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Tb. c. 
106 PFH 90 1 do bro pek 50 32 
107 Do 92 1 do pekoe 4 26 
108 Do 94 1 do  peksou oO MRE 20 
109 Amblakan- 
) 96 3 ch bro or pek 330 46 

110 Do 98 8 do pekoe 720 21 
111 Do 100 2 do pek sou 180 23 
1122 T B in 

estate 

mark 102 2 do dust 800 21 
113 Do 104 1 do bro mix 130 12 bid 
114 SBR 106 16 do bro pek 1440 39 
115 —-Do 108 17 do  pekoe 1360 25 
116 Do 110 24 do pek sou 2160 21 
117 Do 112. 4 do dust 560 15 
118 Langdale 114 15 do bro pek 1500 53 
119 Do 116 22 do  pekoe 1980 Bd 
120 Do 118 12 do pek sou 960 23 
121 Lo 120 3 do dust 348 14 
122 GC 122 10 hf-ch bro pek 550 40 
123 Do 124 18 do pekoe 720 30 
124 Nahaveena 126 13 do pekoe No. 2 630 27 bid 
125 Do 128. 1 ido dust 15 21 
126 DA 130 12 ch bro pek 1200 25 
127 Dunkeld 132 20 do bro pek 2000 66 
128 Do 134 42 hf-ch or pek 2100 50 
129 Do 136 22 ch pekoe 1870 35 bid 
132 DPO 142 3 do sou 135 out 
133 Do 144 5 do dust 325 ont 
134 Bandara- 

polla 146 17 do bro pek 850 40 
136 Do 148 21 do bro pek 1050 45 
136 Do 150 18 do pekoe 900 - 30 
137 Do 152 26 do pek sou 1170 35 
138 Lunugalla 154 2 do red leaf 100 21 
139 Dunbar 156 34 ch bro pek 3060 64 
140 Do 158 34 do pekoe 3060 42 
141 Loinorn 160 28 hf-ch bro pek 15638 70 
142 Do 162 31 ch pek sou 2945 43 
147 B A,in 

estate 

lark 172 3 box bro pek 31 40 
148 Do 174 3 do pekoe 30 3 
149 Do 176 5 do do No.2 96 20 
150 Kukiris- 

kande 178 5 hf-ch bro pek 250 51 
151 Do 180 10 do pekoe 500 31 bid 
152 Do 182 11 do pek sou 550 26 
153 Do 184 1 do bro tea 55 10 
154 Do 186 1 do dust 84 16 
155 Do 188 1 do red leaf 72 038 
156 WH 190 18 do pek sou 882 18 
157 Do 192 2 do bro mix 100 10 
158 XX X 194 11 do sou 495 20 
159 Do 196 3 ch dust 240 15 
160 St. Helier’s 204 35 hf-ch bro or pek 1750 63 
161 Do 206 21 ch pekoe 2100 40 
162 Do 208 10 do pek sou 1000 27 
163 Do 210 4 hf-ch dust 300 17 
167 Udabage 218 7 do dust 490 16 bid 
168 Palamcotta220 3 do dust 258 14 
169 Ancoombra 222 2 ch dust 300 16 
170 Do 224 3 do red leaf 279 08 
171 BEB 226 1 do unas 7 21 
172 Sapu , 228 3hf-ch red leaf 134 08 
173 H 230 20 do sou 1000 08 
174 Lankapura 232 12 ch bro pek 1200 68 
175 Do 234 66 do pekoe 6270 46 bid 
176 Do 236 25 do  pek sou 2250 30 bid 
177 Bandara- 

polla 238 21 hf-ch bro pek 1050 465 
178 Do 240 35 do pekoe 1750 30 
179 Do 212 24 do pek sou 1080 26 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MinciNG LANE, January 15th, 1892. 
Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 


Mincing Lane up to 15th Jan. :— 
Ex “Plassey,”—Meeriabedde, 1c 1098; 30 107s; 2c lt 
1038 6d; 1b100s; lo 122s, 


LIST. 


Ex “Kaisow”—Palli, 2c 100a 6d; 7c 1b 982; 6c 48d; 
le 976; 3c 107s. Sheen, le 116s; 3c 1148; 2c 106s 69; 
le 129s. Delrey, 1¢ 118s 64; 3c 1t 1143 6d; 4c 1t 1076; 
1b 1035; 1o 1b 129s 6d; 1b 98s. 

Ex ‘‘Myrmidon”—Meddecombra, 1c 1163; 3¢ 107s; 1t 
1048; 2c 128s 6d; ib 983 6d. 

Ex “Manora”—Ouvah, 2c 104s 6d; lle 1t 101s; 1t 
le 1003 6d; 1b 99s; 1b 1083; 1c 118-; 2c 94s 6d; 
5b 101s. ‘ 

Ex “‘Kaisow” —Elbedde, 1¢ 114s; 5c 111s; 6c 106s 64d; 
1b102s; 2e 128s; 1+ 100s 6d; 2b 983 6d. 

Ex “Khedive”—Pittarat Malle, 1b 100s; 1b 97s. 

Ex “Goleonda’”’—Pittarat Malle, 1c 1048; 1b 100s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Minciog Lane up to 22nd Jap,:— 


Ex ‘Port Phillip”’—Yoxford, 5c 112; 6c 107s 64; 1c 
102s; 1c 1b 107; 2b 108s; 1b 83s. 

Ex *‘Manora”—Balmoral], 14 103s: le 1b 1008; 16 101s; 
le 107s; 1t 93s. 

Ex “Orient”—Kotiyagalla, 1b 117s; 3c 114s; le 1b 
107; 1b 103-; 1t 124s; 16 101s 6a. 

Ex“Bohemia”—Ouveh, 2c 1063 6d; 13c 102s; 2c lt 
evo 102s; 1b 112s; 1c 110s; le 1t 91s; 5b 103; 

Ex “Myrmidon”—Norwood, 1b 119s; 5c 1138; 3e 1b 
108s; 1c 1038 6d; 1c 1t 1268 64; 1b 100s. 

Ex ‘Port Pbillip”—Suduganga, lc 1b 1038 
98s 6d; 1b 106s 6d; 1t 85s; 1b 80s. 

Ex “Bohemia”—PDM, lec 1b 1138 6d; 6c 1b 1106; 
le 102; 1b 104s; 1c 116; 1t 993; 1b 72s; 1b 663. 

Ex‘‘Port Phillip’—Ragalla, 1t 1063; 5c 105s; 1e 121s; 
1¢ 109s. 

Ex ‘“‘Orient”—Macoolussa, 1t 102s; 3b 849, 

Ex “City of Vienna”—Ouvah, 2c 106s 6d; 10c 1023 6d;. 
3¢ 10s 6d; 1b 1003 6d; 1b 1143 6d; 1c 110s; 1¢ 1b 975; 
2b 102s. 

Ex “Bobemia”—Palli, 1b 99s; 10 97s; le 1b 94s 6d; 1b 
938; 161053; 1b 94s; 1t 81s; 1c 89a. Middleton, 4c 112s; 
1c 1b 106s; Lb 1045; le 119s. 

Ex ‘“Plassey’—Middleton, 2c 1b 110s; lo 104; 1b 
1023 1c 117s, 

Ex ‘‘Port Phillip”—Caledonia, 1c 1b 118s6d; 3c 114s 
6d; 2c 1b 108s; 1b 1048; 1¢ 121s; 1ce 1b 99s 1b 112s. 

Hx ‘‘Orient”—Deyaneila, 1b 1103; 20 14 1093 64; 1t 
103s; 1b 112s. 


64; le 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, January 22nd, 1892. 


Ex “Myrmidon”—Mahaberia. 20b 109s: 14b 1093; 11b. 
100s 6d; 7b 60s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, Jan. 22nd. 


Ex ‘‘Clyde”—OC, lb 10d; 1b 2s 1d; 1b 1s 6d. 

Ex ‘“‘Port Phillip’— WS, 2c 1s 4d; 2c 251d; 4c 1s 2d; 
6c 25. Mt. Pleasant, 5c 1s4d 1ce1s9d. Delpotonoya; 
lc 2s 4d; 5c 1s 93; lc 1s 10d; 2c 18 9d; lc 1s 4d; 
10c 1s 9d. 

Ex “Traveller’—Labanon, 4c 23; 2c 18 10d; 2c1s 84d; 
4c 1s 4d; 3c 1s; 4c 1s 4d; 1c 1s 9d; le 18 74d; 
Ic 1s 1d. 


ee 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


a PRICE :—123 cents each; 3 copies 
No. 5.] Cotomso, Frsruary 22, 1892. { 30 cemts; 6 copies } rupee. 
3 k B : ipti igh 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. sa Mar nom Pkgs. Description WOK t % 
aT ag 1l_ W, in estate 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the mark 12 12 ch bro pek 1260 46 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 10th Feb. e ee i Bs a9 Beko: aes a 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (58,228 lb.), which sold 14 Do qa) ede fans 600 18 
as under :— 15 Do 20 4 do dust 56018 
Canney : 16 Bittacy 22 23 ch bro pek 1840 66 
Lot Mark poe Pkgs. Description. Welghe 1S ae vapltdaiit pekos Q\15 «4B 
No. 0. Ss UtC 23 Bila 34 16 ch bro pek 1600 52 
1D 1 6 ch dust 900 20 24 0 36 27 do  pekoe 160-30 bid 
2 D 2 10 do congou 1000 20 25 Do 38 12 do pek sou 96024 
3 AGO 4 8 do pek dust 560 16 26 Do 40 1 do pek dust 150 20 
A ABYS 5 2 do congou 140 16 27 .Madooltenne 41 26 do bro pek 2730 53 
5 Nahalma 6 47 hf-ch_bro pek 2585 59 28 Do 43 12 do pekoe 1200 33 bid 
6 Do 8 31 ch  pekoe 3100 37 29 Do 45 12 do pek sou 120027 
1 Do 10 9 do pek sou 900 39.26 30 Do 47 16 do  peksouNo.1-161600 27 
8 Do 12 3 do dust 150 18 31 Do 49 11 do congou 990 17 
9 Dehiowita 13 28 do bro pek 2940-52 pap ardlay, 51 11 hf-ch:, bro orpek GOB 7,82 
10 Do 15 7 do pekoe 7500 29bia | 33 Do Baal cepa oxor Des areas de 
11 Do 17 24 do pek sou 2280 25 Bail} Do 55/18 doin OF Dex 143055 
12 Do 19 1 do bro tea 120 15 Bane Pen OF? she tpek son 525 40 
« . . in estate 
tlcarege te) ee. Rae tae mark 59 17 do pekoe 1870 39 
watte 1 8 bro pek 400 44 bia | 8% Do Bb ies (GD el siete 
15 0 23 10 hf-ch pekoe 500 28 bid | 38 2 Gane edo say tans S000 ae) 
No Aaaseeee © L 48 iy if tee ae bro pek ne) Hi 
: ; i ek 295 5 
RE eat SEO ange 41 A 65 48 hf-ch bro pek o4es ag PC 
18 Do 26 1 do unas 80 «15 42 All 67 16 ch pekoe 1760 30 
19 Do 27. 3 do ane 360 15 43 Fassifern,E 69 4 hf-ch pek sou 360 31 
10 Do agi ciwdo duat 140 05 44 Tallagalla 71 12 ch bro pek 1260 69 
11 Nugagalla 29 12 hf-oh bro pek 600 61 Pe 3 2 1S TA AO ipekoe ete Sy 
12 Do 31 37 do  pekoe 1750 39 © ToS 17" Gomreipek sou 1700 35 
13 Do 32 4 do pek sou 200 17 47 Do 77° 7 do _ bro tea 812 9-22 
14 Do 34 3 do dust 240 23 48 FT 19 1 do bro pek 113 49 
15 Penrhos 35 29 do orpek 1305 50 bid | 49 | Do 80 2 do  pekoe 160 40 
16 Do 37 95 do bro pek 1250) 4.60) bid), |) 20m eemntan daly St) 5doj nnd A101 7,20 
7 Do 39 21 do pekoe 1050 40 61 KH@G 82 8 do bro pek 800 38 
TSeeeTyS 41 38 do  jpek sou 1900 30 52 Do 84 8 do pekoe 7200 25 
19 Do 43 6 do pek fans 390 30 53 Logan 86 12 ch brovpek 1260 57 
30 Do 44 2 do dust 110 24 bid | 54 = Do 88 28 hich, pekoe pOGo emeS bid) 
31 Yarrow 45 14 do  bropek 896 4 Soe bo 90 57 do pek sou 2565 28 
32 Do 47 23 do  pekoe 1380-32 OES TOS PRC Hy CONG cuss et) 
33 _ Do 49 6 do  pek sou 336 23 A 1) 108/715) doy paisou 67517 
3 Preston 50 17 ch bro orpek =-:1870_-~=—« 71 bid | 28 , Do 1059 pat ch, ya.red leat 130 08 
45 Do 52 25 do pekoe 2500 48 bid 59 Troup 106 42 hf-ch bro pek 2310 72 
Same TMinvestate 60 Do 108 34 ch  pekoe 3400 50 
ek Bh Hoge eacan 76 «18 61 Do 110 1 do dust 120.20 
87 Woodend 55 3 ch . dust 360 16 62 Aibion lll 22 do bro pek 2420 72 
38 Do 56 2 do congou 13010 63) Do 113 13 do pekse 1300 53 
39 Y D 57 1 do redleaf 909) q02) bid}, |, 0s po Caeeangy 0/12) dope ipelsisou SEY PER 
40 CG Ghd bro pek 400 27 bid | 6 Govuravilla 117 15 do bro pek 1500 ovt 
41 Do 59 5 do pekoe 500 25 66 oO 119 43 hf-ch or pek 2150 58 
42 Do 60 4 do pek sou 400 18 67 Do 121 22 ch pekoe 2200 35 bid 
43 PG 61 12 do pekoe 1200) ) 30 bid’ |, 88\djDo 123 22 do pel sou 2200 2 
44 MW 63 7 ch_ brotea 630 12 bia | 69. Bo 125 3 do unas 300 I8 
45 Agraoya 64 3 hf-ch_bro or pek 150 45 bia | 72 Do 126 syns chig otipesidust) 1/4233) a8) 
46 Do 65 9 ch _ brolpek 900 38 aE A Ga GUE 126 20 
47 Do 66 10 do or pek 1000 35 i pal 12Sieo Op pekoe.No.:2i),.7 | 2001+ 812, 
48 Do 6 10 do — pekoe 1000; [92 bia | 1%" Stamford : 
49 Do 70 13 do  pek sou 1200 18 il 130 12 do bro mix 1344-20 
50 Do 72 2 do do No.2 200 13 ao 192 11 do sou 11002 
51 Do 73 1 do bro mix 100 out 79 134 4° do : F 
52 Do Want do dust 90 18 2 hf-ch dust 764 16 bid 
53 K 16 20 do pekoe 2300 35 bid 82 HL 144 13 ch bro or pek 1560 29 bid 
54 K 78 30 do  pek sou 3300 =:18 bid —— 
FS Re ae B 10 pons ipekoe L000 25 Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up forsale at the Cham- 
» -C us oS) 
57 Do 82 1 do red leaf A005 ber of Commerce Sale-room on the 10th Feb. the 
Raia eee ot Be Oe nett oroe, Blas bid | wndermentioned lots of Tea (37,806 Ib.), which sold as 
Mr. E, J fevatithe! Obsmtisr of) to, ae 
r, 4, JOHN put up for sale at the Ohamber o Pave : 
Commerce Sale-room on the 10th Feb. the under- pot Mark oe Pkgs. Description. Aeighs : 
gaan tipped lots of Tea (90,541 lb.), which sold as | “} Wandale 1 a ch broek 306) aa) 
: 2 0 p ° 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description. Weight 1 hf-ch pekoe 555 5 
No. No, Ib. o, 3 Do 3 3 oh 
1 B,in estate 1 hf-ch pek sou 335 19 
mark 337 4 ch  congou 30002 4 Do 4 1 ch bromix 100) out 
Do 338 1 hf-oh dust 80 al 5 Do 5 1 bf-ch pek dust 6 al 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS‘. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot§Mark Box Pkge. Description Weight 
No. No. Ib, c. Ne} No. ib. c 
6 KA 6 26 ch  bromix 200 ~=out 22 Castlereagh 286 18 hf-ch oro or pek 900 7 
7 St.Andrews 7 26 hf-ch or pek 1716 63 bia | 22 Do 288 45 do  pekoe 2025 48 bia 
8 Do 8 50 box do 1000 64 24 Warwick 290 22 do  bropek 1210 3 big 
9 Do 9 32 ch bro pek 1920 4€ 2 Do ——- 292-35 do ppekoe 1725 59 
20 Do 10 26 do  pekoe 2600 38 Ad Mis 2044 Go bro pek 220 49 
11 Stockholm 11 18 hf-ch bro pek 990 68 pla 226 8 do  pekoe 400 33 
12 Do 12 18 do pekoe 900 54 23 W 298 3 do dust 180 9) 
13 Do 13 18 ch pek sou 1620 32 2a NV 300 1 do  congou 45 91 
16 | "Do. |) 14 2) do) ‘sans 280 «(16 BO) Tay, A 302 3 do — pek dust 180 59 
15 A 15 11 bf-ch dust 825 14 we Do 304 4 do sou 200 19 
16 Mousagallalé 2 do sou 79 «19 37 Esperanza 316 3 hf-ch congou 142 48 
16a 1 do dust 440 21 33 Do 318, 2 do dust 118 45 
7a aro 17 1 do red leat 35-10 89 DP O 320 3 do sou 185 38 
18 DE 18 23 do  pekoe 1150 28 bid | 49 _ Do 322 5 do dust 125 95 
i9 HM 19 4 ch bro mix 520 ~~ out 41 Yahalakele 324 4 ch dust 60 ig 
20 MT 20 4)hf-ch bro pek 200 ©4626 42 Claremont 326 1 hf-ch bro tea 55 1g 
21 Do 21 1 do  pekoe 50 «(15 43 0 328 1 do dust 80 a9 
22 P G, in 44 Talgaswela 330 8 ch bropek 180045 
estate 45 Do 3382 2 do 2 
mark 221 do unas 41 23 : 1 hf-ch pek sou 22L on 
23 WPH 23 5 do unas 275 25 46 Marguerita 334 9 do bro pek 450 58 
24 SBR 24 10 ch bro pek 900 39 bid | 47 Do 336 7 do  pekoe 294 45 
25 Do 25 14 do pekoe 1120 27 bid | 48 Do 338 11 do sou 550 30 bia 
26 Do 26 22 do peksou 1980 22 bid | 49 Do 310 1 do dust 15 
27 Killin 27 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 46 50 Do 342 1 do sou 45 4 
28 0 28 27 do  pekoe 1350 29 bid | 51 AP 344 3 do dust 236 oy 
29 Do 29 13 do  peksou 650 20 bid | 22 Palmerston 346 15 do bro pek 825 can 
30 Do 30 1 do duet 60 19 53 Do 348 14 ch  pekoe 1400 4g 
31 Mousagalla 31 17 do bro pek 1020 58 54 Do 350 12 do  pek sou 1200 35 
32 Do 32 5 do  pekoe 250 «43 55 Do 352 10 hf-ch dost 700 99 
33 Do 33 9 do  peksou 450 31 56 Bismark 454 ¥Y ch 50 
34 Kuruwitty 1 box  goldentips No.1 4810:00 bid _, i hf-ch bro pek 1050 
35 Do 1 do do No.2 4 R800 bid | 57 Do 356 7 ch do No.2 770 a2 
36 Do 34 3 hf-ch bropek 150 54 58 Do 358 13 do  pekoe UULON eer 
37 Do 35 2 do pekoe 84 37 59 Do 360 6 do do No.2 540 37 
38 Do 36:12 do peksou 576 31 WD 9 362 14 do  pek sou 1260 35 
3 Do 37 8 do sou 368 22bid | 61 _Do 364 2 do dust 280 59 
40 Do 38 16 do bro mix 800 62 Farm 366 13 do bro pek 1300 7 
41 Do 39 2 do  congou 84 14 63 Do 368 24 do  pekoe 1920. 39 
42 Do 40 1 do dust 76 23 64 Do 370 26 do pek sou 2080 9 
43 Do 41 2 do_ red leaf 84 09 65 Do 372 1 bf-ch sou hy Se 
44 Do 42 14 do  peksou 644 31 65 Do 374 1 ch dust 160 59 
45 Ingeria 43 6 do bro pek 330 45 bid | 67 Do —— 376 1 do _ red leaf SOG 
46 Do 44 13 do pekoe 650 out 63 Shrubs Hill 378 11 do bro pek 1100 &g 
47 Do 45 10 do  pek sou 480 out 69 Do 380 13 do do 1300 
48 Do 46. 2 do bro mix 100 10 70 Do 382 31 do  pekoe 2635 gy 
49 Do 47 1 do bro tea 62 «15 i Do 384 21 do  pek sou 1995 3g 
50 Do 48 1 do sou 48 15 72 Do 336 3 do bropeksou 300 j4 
51 Do 49 2 do unas 100 24 i3 Do 388 14 ht-ch dust 980 94 
o CH 50 7 do  peksou 350 17 74 Polatagama 390 26 do bro pek 1560 3 
53 _ Do 5L 2 do peksouNo.2 100 15 co) Do 392 44 do  pekoe 2200 44 bia 
54 Lyndhurst 52 16 ch bro pek 1760 46 76 Do 334 34 do  pek sou 1650 3, 
55 Do 53 31 do  pekoe 2790 27 bid | 77 TCO 396 2 ch sou 2304 
56 Do 54 40 do  pek sou 3792-22 78 Portmore 398 1 do  pek sou 9133 
57 Do 55 2 do dust 250 17 79 Do 400 1 do tans 97 By 
58 Do 56 6 do red leaf 540 10 80 Ukuwella 402 2 hf-ch bro pek 88 37 
gl Do 404 1 do pekoe 4u 30 
82 hoe 406 1 do pek sou 40 23 
Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the a Hertel tp a ue nee 050 23 
5 85 Do 412 1 do bro mix 50 
Chamber of Rommerce Sale-room on the 10th Feb. goltBattgoddall4l4 5 hfvch’tbro Pek oe te 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (130,711 lb,), which sold | 87 Do 416 1 ch 
i 4 hi-ch pekoe No.1 313 ag 
a8 under :-— 88 Do 418 6 do do No.2 300 94 
ar Box Pkgs. Description. igh 89 Bray 420 4 do bro pek 200 : 
fet Mork B pt Welsh 90 Do 422 3 ch _ pekoe No, 1 270 = 
No, No. Ib oc. 91 Do 424 4hf-ch dy No.2 200-92 
1H&H 244 4 ch bro mix 360 22 a2. Ms veylonn 
20 246 4 do bro pek 420 44 CLENO i 
3 0 248 5 do  pekoe 51430 mark egg sco 18 ech epekeey 1862 18 bia 
46 250 8 do pek sou 804 6 93 Halpatenne 428 3 do pekfans 355 «06 
5 C 252 1 ad) dust 85 20 #4 (8, 1 estate 
6 C 254 1 hf-ch congou 2715 mark 430 9 do bro pek 990 22 
7 Elgin 956 8 do bro pek 13549 95 Do 432 4 do  pekoe 400 28 
& Do 258 1 ch — pekoe 103 37 96 Do 434 15 do  pek sou 1500 93 
9 Do 260 3 hf-ch peksou 138 29 97 __ Do 436 12 do bro tea 1440 Ll 
0 Do v62 1 ch dust 108 22 98 Middleton 488 32 hf-ch bro pek ‘1920 70 
ll TC 264 3 do dust 420 out 92 Do 440 11 do  pekoe 1100 55 
12 Radella 266 36 do bro pek 3600 63 100 =~Do 442 14 do peksou 1330 36 
13. Do 268 48 do  pekoe 4320 42 ws MB 458 1 ch  bropek 74 37 
14 Do 270 30 do  ypek sou 2700 © 8 109 Do 460 1 do _  pekoe 80 28 
16 Do 272% do dust 390 2u 110. =—-Do 462 1 hf-ch bro pek sou 64 10 
16 Mousakelle 274 30 do  bropek 3450 67 wa BPE ti OO, cust 3322 
M7 Do 276 40 do  pekoe 4000 44 i2 8 466 4 ch  pekoe 40025 
18 Do 278 2 do  congou 210 +19 116 Pallagalla 468 20 hf-ch bro or pek 1075-38 
19 Do 280 2 do dust 34017 AT Sep ae ale A 0 con morc gpek 1900 62, 
20 Do 282 1 do red leaf 102-10 LY we 472, 16 sdancopekak 1440. 42 
21 BG, in 116 Do 474 14 do peksou 112031 
estate 117 Chester- 


mark 284 7 do pek fans 910 92 ford 476 20 do bro pek 2200 64 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
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uot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 
No. No. lb. c. No. No. Ib. c. 
118 Ewhuret 478 11 hi-ch pekoo 662 28 bia #4; hs Cera 
120 Court Lodge to) ro pe 160 72 bid rK 
121 Do 484 20 do _pekoe 60.5% ih og Make Uval ean ‘oh's"l Beopek 30 al 
12% Do 486 20 do pek sou 960 49 39 Do 624 11 do pekoe 990 38 
123 Do 488 1 do — sou 84 30 40 Do 626 5 do  pek sou 475-26 
124W D, in 41 Do 628 lhf-ch dust 80 19 
estate OW enn oh 42 Harring- 
el lat! aust ton 630 29 ch or pek 2900 69 
‘ Ae GURL hone 697, al 43 Do 632 18 do  pekoe 1800 49 
125 Macaldenia 492-1 box golden tips 5 R17-00 44 Do 634 16 do pek sou 1280 3 
126 Do 494 15 hf-ch bro pek 900 64 Gglidl pe. Oh /e36 4. doleu dust Se0uIk op 
127 Do 496 12 do pekoe 660 51 c . i 
47 Kola Oya 638 40 bf-ch pek sou 2034 27 
128 Do 498 10 ch pek sou 1050-33 : i. 
: 48 D 640 1 ch congou 100 06 
129 Do 500 3 hf-ch sou 250 26 8A 2 
. 49 D 642 55 hf-ch do 2750 11 
130 ‘Do 502 1 do dust 74 (22 49 D 644 4 ch red leaf 410 
131 Do 504 2 do fans 120 36 50 RSJ 646 1 do pekoe 100/!) 9 
132 Do 506 6 do — bro pek 360 59 51 St.Martm 618 2 hf-ch broor pek 96 48 
133 Do 508 4 do pekoe 220 46 52) Do 650 4 do pekoe 183 
134 Do 510 4 ch pek sou 420 33 53 Do 652 1 do anne a4 27 
135 Do 512 1 hf-ch sou 50-22 i De ged uiidei duct Si 26 
136) | Do Sig ylirdoy..-fans 60 25 55 Donside 656 3 do sou 207] 
137 Chrystler’s 56 Do 658 1 ch dust 147 a 
BEM ole,  Srccby sou). 680 26 57 Do 660 2 hf-ch red leaf 163 08 
Ass) De DIS oo) bro mix 210-10 58 Tarquair 662 2 do bro pek 100 
139 Do 520 4hf-ch dust 300 18 a ae G64 ailaois pekse 10Bhi oo 
140 E ae ue 60 Do 666 8 do pek sou 404 16 
es me Boo) Loh 61 Do 668 2 do  congou 77 withd’n. 
mar c is 62 Ragalla 670 40 do pekoe 2000 56 bid 
s 4, G8 nech dust 645 IL 63 ‘Vhorntield 672 17 ch  pekoe 170041 
LoL Ee DEMS) 5924. 2). eb : 64 Aigburth 674 28 do — bro pek 2660 57 
1 hick pek sou 235 35 65 Do 676 18 do pekoe 1620 3 
142 Do De a oOkecu 4786 66 Do 678 12 do pek sou 1080 
143. Do 528 2 do dust 145 21 67 FOF Eso aN aon auge saOMe 
144 CRD 530 8 do_ red leaf 400 10 684 ‘Do eae do ait beotex “G5 ae 
145, Do S3a7 ay do)! dust 248 19 69 A&FL 684 1hf-ch bropek hee 
150 Theberton 542 38 ch bro pek 3800 39 70 E Beane, HAGE bebo Teoh ce 
151 OMe aeencon bende 270027 qu BidaRuke) 688 7 dot" broipek 330° 48 
152 Do 546 12 do  peksou 1200-22 72 Do 60 8 ch iP at 46 
= 4 - Bs fe neal pekoe ant 26 bid 
Te [e) 692 10 ¢ ek suu 98 i 
Messrs. ForBES & WALKER put up for sale at the | 74 WA 694 1 do ¥ ee 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 17th Feb: 75 Do 696 Miia Broipels HES oe 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (178,024 lb.), which 1 hi-ch pekoe 250 26 
76 Do 698 2 ch pek sou 200 22 
sold as under:— 77 Do 700 8 do bro tea 880-17 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight (ee We ; on ana 227 10 
Now Ne. Ib. co | De His) 3) dovnl red leat Pane 
1 Tellisagalla 548 1 ch bro mix 100 15 f , 
ajEN |r ee (8501 8 hfen! dust 600 22 EE LS aa a a 800 out 
3 LG@E 552 4 ch orpek 400 ;,,.33.bid || 8) Duke ite Le eo aro bok 1G ohaO 
4 Do 554 4 do pekoe No.1 400 28 Eien ate So nice non bee 1815; Al 
5 Do 556 @hf-ch dust 170 15 ED AT Sp TOP Ce. wekos doe 
6 HEP,in 86 Ederapolla 718 73 hf-ch bro pek 3650 56 
estate 87 Do 720 19 ch pekoe 1520 35 bid 
mark 558 17 do bro pek 1105 67 88 Do ie 12 do pekoe No, 2 960 28 bid 
‘7 Do 560 8 do pekoe 480 43 89 Do 724 zl do pek sou 1680 29 bid 
8 Do 562 4 do pek sou 240 30 90 Farnham 726 27 hf-ch bro or pek 1350 65 
9 Do B64 (1. do ust 80 17 a1 Do 128 48 do pekoe 2160 45 
10 Dunbar BS beat aan or pek 100 70 92 Do 732 66 do pek sou 2970 28 
ll Do 568 26 do bro pek 2340 61 93 Do 732 6 do fans 39023 
12 Do 570 20 do  pekoe 1800 43 94 Do 73t 1 do dust D018 
13 Do 572 5 do pek sou 450 27 Ho EDP 736 2 do pek dust 1su 19 
14, Do 574. 3 do dust 405 17 de De Oe (a gob a apa at 
in i) 4 d ro mix 5 9 
estate 93 Do 742 4 de congou 160-12 
mark 576 3 do fans 390 1s. 99 Do 744 #1 do upas 90 15 
16 Do 578 2 do congou 200 15 1u0 Theberton 746 6 do pek dest 6u0 17 
17 Midlothian 580 20 hi-ch bro pek 200 46 1uL Do i481 do red leat 100 0S 
18 Do 582 20 ch pekoe 200 30 Lu2 Do 790 8 do congou 8u0 14 
19 Do 584 2hf-ch cougou 100 «14 103 Bambra- 
20 Caledonia 586 12 ch bropek 1200. 42 kelly and : 
212) Do 588 11 do  pekoe 1045 30 Dell 7520 2 do dust _ 13 1g 
22 Do 590 1 hf-ch sou 55 17 104 Do To4 6 do bro mix 16 10 
23 Do 592 2 do bro tea 110-10 ws H 756 20 do  congou 23 U1 bid 
24 Harangalla 594 24 ch  bropek 2400 59 106 GY 758 13 do bromix 12 + OL bid 
25 Do 596 40 do pekoe 3200 33 bia | 1U7 P 760 3 do bro tea 3 07 
26 Do 598 13 do pek sou 1040 39 los KA 762 20 hf-ch pekoe lu 26 bid 
27 Yatederia 600 20 do  bropek 2200 45 109 S, 10 estate — f 
28 Do 602 49 do pekoe 4900 29 mark 764 15 ch pek sou 1500 21 bid 
29 Do 604 30 do  peksou 2700 = 25 110 Do 766 12 do bro tea 144007 —~bi 
30 Katherine 111 ‘T, in estate ‘ 
Valley 606 2 hf-ch bro pek 100 50 mark 768 11 do dust 1650 15 
31 Do 608 8 do pekoe 460 28 112 Udabage 770 7 hf-ch dust 490 18 
32 Do 61@ 12 do pek sou 600 22 113° Nahaveena 772 13 do pekoe No, 2 650 33 
83 Do 612. 3 do sou 180 20 lla L 774 26 ch sou 2080 ~—s out 
34 Do 614. 2 do congou 90 l4 15 LV 776 5 do bro tea 475 = 06 _ bid 
35 Do 616 2 do fans 100 25 116 M 778 10 do bro tea 1lov0 11 bid 
36 Do 618 1 do mixed 60 21 17] GA 780 4 do pekoe 420 22 bi 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. No. No. Ip. > Je: 
204 Alton 154 7 ch bro t b 
118 Yataderia 782 19 do  bropek 2090 47 205 S 156 1 do a ia es a0 
119 Do 784 37 do  pekoe 370027 206 S 158 1 hf-ch fans BS ) 13 
120 Do 786 39 do peksou 351024 207 St. Catherinel60 6 ch bro pek 540 45 
121 Chester- i). Se 208 Do 162 6 do pekoe 510 30 
ford 788 16 do pek sou 1600 25 bid | 209 Do 164 6 do  peksou 480 25 
122 Bon Accord790 5 do _ dust 450 12 bid | 210 Do 166 2 do _ pek fans 180 17 
123 if Do 792 1 do  congou 110.015 211 Ancoombral68 3 do dust 460 16 
124 Horagas- 212 DD) TG ik rl d leaf 
kelle 794 Thf-ch bro pek ay 36bid | 2:3 BEB 172 3 do unas pets, 8 
125 Do 796 7 do pekoe 380 22 bid | 214 Do 174 1 ch dust 54 15 
126 Do 798 8 do pek sou 454 21 did | 215 Becherton 176 10 do bro pek 1000 32 bid 
127 Do ==800 2 do bro mix 15815 216 Do 178 20 do  pekoe 2000 27 bid 
128 Bandara- 
polla 2 14 vh bro pek 1400 = 48 = 
129 Do 4 20 do pekoe 2000 30 Se ee eee eee eee 
130 Do “ 6 18 60 pek sou 1600 27 
31 Hak la 8 9 do bro pe 100 51 + 
PE hus eanTy ic. cs anes 1980 28 bia | CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 
183 Hunugalla 12 4 do bro pek 420 53 
134 Do 14 15 do pekoe 1500 24 bid 
135 Do 16 1 do pek sou 83 10 
136 Cattara- 
a Ao? ao Aete nae 7 (From Our Commercval Correspondent.) 
137 Do 20 8 do  congou 800 1 wre x 9 
138 Kakiriskan- ae Ee ee MINcING LANE, January 29th, 1892. 
= d -C. e D i - . Z 
TGOy rionacors bene Mm OM AON boise: 90 87 c Marks aud prices of OKYLON OOFFEE sold in 
140 Do 26 21 do. pekoe 1050 = 339 soy Sie 
141 Do 8 15 do  peksou 750 99 Mincing Lane up tc 29th Jan.: 
142 Do 30 5 do sou 250-19 Ox “Oanfa”—Kondesalle, 1c 1043; 2c 101s 6d; 2c 97s; 
143, Do 32 2 do dust 140 17 
144 Do 34 2 do fans au 1120 26 - 1b 968; 1e 1b 110s. 
145 Dunkeld 36 37 ¢ or pe 85! 50 bi pis 3 
153 Langdale 52 13 do Dro pek 1625 53 Ex ‘‘Polyphemus”—Poonagalla, 1b 109s; 3c 107s 6d; 
154 Do 54 9 do pekoe 945 1038 1b 100s: 1 . . 
irs De PaMROMGOT ° bok ace ay EB le 8 1b 100s; 1t 1148; 1c 958 6d; 1b 109s. Morar, 1c 
156 Clarendon 58 32 hf-ch bro pek 1920 63 1188 6d; 4c 1163 6d; 4c 1t 110s 6d; 1b 104s; le 1b 128s 
157 Do 60 64 do pekoe 3520 47 bid é AES ‘ 7 E 
158 Alnoor 62 24 do bro pek 1200 43 6d; 2c 1033; 2b 112s 6d; 1b 102s; 16 1b 42s. 
159 Do 64 24 do  pekoe 1200-28 Ex ‘‘Osanfa”—Venture, 1b 122s; 2c 117; 20 110s 6d; 
160 Do 66 24 do pek sou 1200 25 
161 Easdale 68 15 oa proWek 00 Be vid | Lb 1043 6d; 16 1298 1b 101s; 1b 112s 6d; 1b 121s; 2c 
162 Do 70 20 do pekoe 8 id 5 : > a ‘ 
163 Do 72 12 do pek sou 1080 28 tid 117s 6d; 3c 113s; 1b 1038s; le 1295; 1b 1075; 1b 
164 Monrovia 74 16 bfch bropek B00 137 112s 6d, Ouvah, le 1t 107s 6d; 12c 1b 1033; 3c 1t 101s; 
165 Do 76 20 ch pekoe 1980 25 
166 Do 78 6 do 1t 99s; 1b 1138; 1c 1b 1108 6d; 2c 16 97s; 6b 105s; 
4 hf-ch pek sou 800s 2 lb 94 
167 Do 80 12 ch unas 1185 19 8. 
168 De By 2 Some Prostes 200 «18 Ex “Port Phillip’—Kadienlena, 1¢ 115s; 2c 114s 6d; 
1c " 1 hf-ch pek dust 585 «17 3c 109s 6d; 1t 101s 6d; 1c 1233; 1 99s; 1b 85s; 1b 112s; 
170 EK 86 1 ch : 
7 Ainechebrorpek 126 38 1b 968; 1b 92s. 
171 Do 88 ean ee an Ex “Oanfa”—Bridwell, 1b 122s; 2c 1b 117s 6d; 1b 
=C. eKOe 
172 Do 9 2 ch ek ean 200 22 | 1153; 3e 1b 110s; 1b 115s; 1b 104s; 1c 1296; 1c 102s; 1c 
173 Queensiand 92 29 ¢ ro pek 2900 3 bid : x ‘ . = oe = 
ae Q a galioidoll nekos 2380 ve aa 120s; 3c 1188 6d; Ib 115s; 2c 1118 6d; 1b1153; 1b 103s; 
175 Do 96 4 fo Pek ou 1103) 1t 1288; 1 102s, Kirkoswald, 1b 122s; 2c1t 115s 6d; 
LB) Croan CORMGMRA Rote 80032 iq | 1b 1158; 4e 1t 110s; 1b 115¢; 1b 1033; 1¢ 128s 6d; It 1028 
178 C 102 8 do pekoe 720 27 lb 0038 
179 C 104 6 do _ pek sou 600 95, ‘ v 
180 C 106 1 do pekfans 100 992 
181 C 1081 a alu 100 46 SS 
182 © 110 Oo) ro miz 100 9 
185 Glenorchy 116 4 hf-ch bro pek 240 a CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
186 Do 118 10 do  vekoe 500 35 
187 GO 120 15 do  pek sou 750 = «97 
188 Do 122 9 do dust 675 =. 90 
189 Do Baza 2 SO zed leat 20 10 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
190 wr OuBIae 18 7 Eo pel soul He 19 
191 ukeloya 12! lo ro pe 55 50 5 : 
ae me y 130 4 do pekoe 5 10 oe Mincine LANE, January 29th, 1892. 
oA SS BA pol dust Ey at Ex “Port Phillip”—Kepitigalla, 16b 105s; 18b 92s 64; 
19 NWD 136 2 hf-ch bro pek 132 47 : 
198 Do 138 3 ch  pekoe 237 97 et) ee i 
197 Do 140 1 do bromix 97 withd’n. Ex “Orion”—Gangwarily, 13b 110s 6d; 2b 73s; 2b 
198 SSS 142 3 do sou 346 22 ; 
199 Do 144 1 do congou 112 = 09 5638 6d. 
aN 1 eee Sue gpporet ent PED EC Ex"Polyphemus’—Warriapolla, 83b 11 s; 8b 70s 6d; 
mark 148 6 do brotea 500 = «OF 11b 558 6d. 
202 RK, in estate was » 4b 545 6d 
mark 150 4 do dust 560-16 Ex “Mira”—Delgolla, 16b 90s 6d; 4b 54s 6d, 
152 «#1 aes! n 
wee ee 1 hf-ch red lest 166 06 bid Ex “Port Phillip’—Delgolla, 37b 1058; {6b 56s. 
ee 
“ CEYLON OBSERVER” PREGS, COLOMBO. a 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM Save 


Ye ES OE EAS SEES EEE ~~ 


No. 6.} 


SE 


Cotomso, March 7 1892. 


ea One 


PRICE :—123 cents each; 3 copies, 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. putup tor sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 17th Feb. the 
undermentioned lots of Tea, (44,878 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. 1b. c. 
1 Bogahagoda- 50 
watte 1 3hbf-ch bropek 198 29 
2 Do 2 5 do pekoe 332 23 
3 Do 3 16 do pek sou 960 13 
4 Do 5 2 do bro mix 108 12 
5 Do 6 3 do fans 215 21 
6 Do 7 #1 do pek fans (ib) 
7 Gampola- 
watte 8 2 do bro nek 100 46 
8 Do 10 30 do pekoe 1500 29 
9 B 12 7 ch_ brotea 630 8 | 
10 Citrus 14 15 hf-ch bro pek 895 40 bid 
1l Do 16 22 do pekoe 1210 28 bid 
12 Do 18 9 do pek sou 450 23 
13 Do 20 3 do fans 210 21 
14 Do 21 1 do congou 50 13 
15 Do 22 «#1 «do red leat 40 9 
16 Balagoda 23 2 do bro pek 110 42 
17 Do 24 4 do pekoe 220 26 bid 
18 Do 25 2 do pek son 100 24 
29 Torrington 26 45 ch bro pek 4950 59 
20 Do 28 77 do  pekoe 7700-37 
pel Do 30 12 do pek sou 1200 2y 
22 Do 32 13 hf-ch dust 104021 
23 BUS 3 2 ch  congou 200-19 
24 34 13 do dust 1950 18 
25 Managalla 36 9 hf-ch bro pek 405 44 bid 
26 Do 38 18 do  pekoe 756 28 bid 
27 Do 40 1 do gou 46 16 bid 
28 Do 41 1 do  congou 50 withd’n 
29 Do 42 2 do dust 1c0 «18 
30 Do 43 1 do bro mix 48 12 
31 K’Della 44 4 ch bro pek 400 40 
32 Do 45 5 do pekoe 450 27 bid 
33 Do 46 2 do pek sou 160 24 
34 =~Do 47 1 do dust 70 18 
3 DE 48 11 do _ bro pek 1100-31 
36 Do 50 10 ch pekoe 1000 30 
37 Do 52 5 do sou 350 1L bid 
38 ADDS 53 4 do unas 400 20 
39 Do 54 1 do sou 80 14 bid 
40 Do 55 4 do bro mix 387 8 bid 
41 Do 56 1, do dust 135 1 
42 AB 57 4 do _ bro pek 400-387 
48 MMH 58 9 do bro mix 830 withd’n 
44 Do 60 8 do unas 760 . 
45 C, in estate 
‘mark 62 10 do pek sou 900 19 
46 Cc 64 4 hf-ch dust 340 16 
47 Nahalma 65 46 doe bro pek 2530 59 
48 Do 67 34 ch  pekoe 3400 37 
49 Do 69 12 do pek sou 12ul 28 
50 Do 71 3 do dust 150 19 
bl AGC 72 3% bf-ch bro pek 150 out 
52 Do 73° 5 do bro tea 400 out 
53° Do 74 3 do  congou 270 = out 
54 Do 75 15 do pek dust 10h0 ~— out. 
55 X XX 77 2 do dust 140 15 bid 
63 =Preston 78 17 ch bro or pek 1870 716 bid 
Mr. E. JouN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 


of Oommerce Sale-room on the 17th Feb. the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (94,849 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. oc. 
1 VY, in estate 
mark 148° 3 ch fans 295 15 
9 Ayr 147 4 hf-ch congou 172 14 
3 Do 148 8 do fans 400 18 bid 
4 Do 149 1 do pk dust 71 7 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
5 Tiontsin 150 20 do 
6 Do 152 21 oh 
if Do 154 12 do 
8 Do 156 =-5 hf-ch 
9 Do 157 +1 «do 
lu K 158 13 do 
KK 160 20 do 
12 K 162 19 do 
13K 164 1 do 
4K 165 1 do 
15 K 166 1 do 
16 ST 168 2 ch 
17 GK W 169 6 do 
18 Do 171 16 do 
19 Do 173, 1 «do 
2) Great Val- 
ley 174 18 do 
21 Do 176 13 do 
22 Do 178 23 do 
23 Do 180 3 do 
at Do 181 3 hf-ch 
2 Ela 182 16 ch 
26 Do 184 30 do 
27 Do 186 27 do 
28 Do 188 24 do 
29 Do 190 1 do 
30 Anchor, in 
estate 
mark 191 12 “do 
31 Do 193 28 do 
| 32 Do 195 14 do 
| 33° Galkande- 
watte 197 36 do 
| Bt Do 199 47 do 
| 26 Do 20L 9 do 
6 Dickoya 203 3 ch 
$7 }Wi2D,.in 
estate 
mark 204 17 do 
38 KK 206 20 do 
39 K 208 17 do 
40 K 210 17 do 
4. K 212 6 do 
42 K 213 3 hf-ch 
43 DE 214 7 do 
44 W-—T 215 19 ch 
45 Do 217 #4 do 
46 Do 219 3 do 
47 Orange Field, 
ANC 221 6 do 
48 Do 223 18 do 
49 Do 225 4 do 
50 Do 227 8 do 
51 Do 229 1 do 
52 Gonakelle 
Factory 230 23 do 
53 Do 232 12 do 
54 Tarf 234 13 do 
55 Orange Field 
PNR 236 5 do 
66 Agra Ouvah 238 27 hf-ch 
57 Do 240 28 do 
58 Do 242 27 do 
69 Albion 244 20 ch 
60 Do 246 17 do 
61 Do 248 22 hf-ch 
2 Do 250 4 do 
63 Muahagalla 251 38 do 
64 Do 253 37 ch 
65 Do 255 8 do 
64 Do 257 2 hf-ch 
67 Cruden Fac- 
tory 258 22 ch 
68 Do 260 32 do 
69 Do 262 10 do 
70 Do 264 30 do 
71 Dickapittia 266 43 do 
72 Do 268 15 do 
16) Bo 270 22 do 
vi Do 272 5 do 
75 Gowravilla 374 22 do 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
dust 
red leaf 
sou 

bro tea 
dust 
red leaf 


bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
bro mix 


pek sou 
pek dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


bro tea 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
dust 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mx 
dust 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
sou 


sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 

or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


flowery or pek 
do pekoe 
do peck sou 


Ib. 


2200 
3200 
1000 
3000 
4300 
1500 
2200 

450 


2200 


30 
30 bid 


17 


14 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS1. 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 17th Feb. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (44,5571b.), which sold 
&8 under :— 


ot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Wein 
f Ib. 


No. No. Cc. 
1 Coneygar 57 9 hf-ch pekoe 459 47 
2 Aadneven 58 18 ch _ bropek 1800 56 bid 
3 Do 59 25 do pekoe 2070 40 
4 0 60 5 do pek sou 450 28 
5 KMOK 61 3 do brotea 279 27 
11 Arslena 67 52 hf-ch bro pek 2860 49 bid 
12 ° 68 22 do pekoe 1100 32 
13 Do 69 4 do pek sou 200 25 
14 Do 70 13 do unas 650 26 bid 
15 Do 71 1 do dust 50 «18 
22 Allakolla 78 46 do  bropek 2990 48 
23 Do 79 18 ch _ pekoe 1890 = 333 
24 Do 80 12 ch pek sou 1200-28 
25 Do 81 2 hf-ch dust 140 17 bid 
26 TT, in estate 
mark 82 20 do unas 960 23 
27S, in estate 
mark 83 5 ch dust 600 17 
28 N 84 2 do pek sou 200 15 
29 HH 85 13 do pek sou 975 19 
30 Do 86 2 do  pek fans 224 816 
31 R, in estate 
mark Sin do bro pek No. 1 105 31 
32 Do 88 3 do pek sou 270 22 
33 Do 89 1 do pek sou No, 2 90 =. 43 bid 
34 Depedene 90 23 Lf-ch pekoe 1150 29 
35 Lyndhurst 91 31 eh pekoe 2790 25 bid 
36 CTM 92 4 do bro mix 360 15 
37 Do 93 3 hf-ch dust 210 18 
38 C 91 2 ch dust 246 12 bid 
39 Yahalatenne 95 17 hi-ch bro pek 765 52 
40 Lo 96 25 do pekoe 825 30 bid 
41 Do 97 23 do pekoe sou 759 24 
42 Do 98 4 do sou 132 17 
43 Do 99) 1ido dust 64 16 
44 Do 10v 1 do red leaf 33 9 
45 GA 1 3 do red leat 151 13 
46 Mount 
Pleasant 2 5 do bro pek 210 38 
47 Do 8 2 do pekoe 90 25 
48 Do 4 3 do pek sou 135 24 
49 Do 5 2 do pek sou 84 20 
50 Do 6 2 do sou &6 18 
51 Dv 7 1 do congou 35 14 
52 Do 8 1 do fans 42 20 
53 Liskillen 9 10 ch bropek 1000 35 bid 
54 Do 10 Zl do pekoe 2100 27 bid 
55 Do 11 3 do congou 300 15 
56 Do 12. 3 ht-ch dust 1L0 16 
57 i 13 3 ch 
4 hf-ch dust 525 18 bid 
68 14 3 do sou 135 17 
59 Kk 15) dipchl bro tea 270 10 
60 GW 16 6 do bro mix 570 14 
61 SBR 17 16 do bro pek 1440 41 
62 Do 18 22 do pekoe 1840 27 
63 Do 19 15 do  peksou 1380 28 
o4 (S 20 11 do 
1 hf-ch pek sou 1205 15 bid 
65 § PPS oes ony bro tea 390 11 bid 
66 Wawatenne 22 5hbf-ch bro pek 250 25 bid 
67 Do 23 2 do pekoe $2 20 bid 


Messrs. A. H. Tuompson & Co. put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 24th 
Feb. the undermentioned lots of Tea (44,690 Ib.) 
which sold as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkys. Description Weight 
-No. No. Ib. c. 

ib 38} LO 3ich cust 450 1l 

2 AO 2 11 do pekoe 1088 25 bid 

3 Do 4 1 do bro mix 95 10 

4 Agra oye 5 6 do bro pek 600 50 bid 

5 Do 79 do pekoe 900 32 bid 
10 Mavuagalla 14 9 hf-ch bro pek 404 38 bid 
1l Do 15 18 do pekoe 756 23 bid 
12 Do Wee Sibh cate) sou } 46 16 
13 RB 18 23 ch pekoe 2800 20 

14 Do 20 33 do pek sou 3300 out 

15 Do 22 1 do 6001 80 lu 

16 Lo 23 4 do bro mix ' 389 10 

17 A 24. 8 do, or pek 745 3 

16 A 26 13 da pek sou 1257 16 bid 
19 ATPS, 

in estate 
mark 28 28 do pek sou 2710 15 bi 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 


No. No. Ib. c. 

22 D 32 6hf-ch unas 210 §=.25 bia 
23 D 33 2 do bro mix 100 09 bid 
24 EP 34 11 ch pekoe 1067 out 

25 Nedanwala 36 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 37 bid 
26 Do 38 7 ch pekoe 700 out 

27 Do 40 8 do pek sou 720 23 

28 DK 42 11 ch pekoe 1066 out 

29 Shannon 44 59 do orpek 6315 36 

30 Do 46 126 do pekoe 12460 22 bid 
3L Do 48 30 do pek sou 3900 20 bid 
32 Do 50 8 do bro tea 880 07 bid 


_Mr.E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room on the 24th Feb. the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (58,651 lb.), which sold ag 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 Dosrooma- 
della 276 5 ch pekoe 525 46 
2 Do 278 1 hf-ch dust 36 21 
3 TE 2,9 5 do pek sou 250 26 
4 Do 280 2 do dust 140 23 
5 Do 23L> ldo bro mix 50 17 
6 'Tamara- 
velly 282 26 do bro pek 1300 49 
7 Do 284 24 do pekoe 1200 32 
8 W, inestate 
mark 286 13 ch bro pek 1365 49 
9 Do 283 28 do pekoe 2660 30 
10 Do 290 9 do pek sou 855 25 
lt Do 302 1 do dust 140 16 
12 Mocha 303 16 do bro pek 1760 80 
13 Do 305 29 do pekoe 2900 57 
14 Do 307 12 do pek sou 1080 41 
15 Albion 309 20 do bro pek 2200 75 
16 Do 311 16 do pekoe 1600 58 
Me Do 313 2 do dust 170 25 
18 Sumtra 
Valle 314 14 do bro pek 1540 55 bid 
91 Do 316 14 do pekoe 1400 out 
20 Do 318 45 do pek sou 1400 27 bid 
21 WP 320 5 do sou 400 15 
22 Do 322 30 do unas 2400 20 bid 
23 Labugama 324 26 hf-ch bro pek 1040 61 
24 Do 326 26 do pekoe 1040 37 bid 
25 Do 328 20 do pekoe 8.0 35 bid 
26 Do 350 11 do pek sou 440 25 
27 Do 332 10 ch bro mix 1000 20 
28 Do 334 3 hf-ch congou 120 13 
29 Do 335 1 do pk dust 40 24 
30 Glasgow 336 27 ch bro pek 2430 17 
31 Do 338 28 do pekoe 2800 56 
32 Do 340 3 do dust 300 24 
37 Talagalla 348 17 do or pek 1615 45 
38 Do 350 23 do  pekoe 2300 35 
39 Orange 
Field 11 6 do _ bro pek 570-35 
40 Do 13 18 do pekoe 1710 24 
48 Bollayalla 25 18 do bro pek 1080 43 
49 No 27 25 ch pekoe 2125 27 bid 
50 Do 29 27 do pek sou 2430 23 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 24th Feb. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,494 Ib.), which sold 
a3 under :— 


Lot Mark Box LPkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Jb. c. 
1S 2t 2hf-ch bro tea 98 15 
28 25 2 do dust 164 19 
3B 0A 26.1 do tro tea 51 16 
4 A 27 #1 do dust 9uU 18 
5 L 28 1 do bro tea 52 14 
6 L 29 2 do dust 168 18 
7 Hatdowa 30 2 do bro pek 240 35 bid 
8 Do 31 5 do pekvoe 5u0 29 
9 Do 32 6 do pek sou 540 22 
10 Do 33. 6 do unas 600. 15 bid 
ll Do 34 1 do dust 130 17 
12 Depedene 35 5 hf-ch bro pek 250 50 bid 
13 Do 36 9 do pekoe 450 
14 Do 37 14 do pek sou 400 25 
1 HD 38 33 do bro sou 1650 20 
16 Do 39 2 do bro mix 100 12 
17 Do 40 1 do dust 80 18 
18 PG, in 
estate 
mark 41 16 ch bro or pek 1600 = 51 


CEY 
LON PRODUCE SALES LIST 


hot Mark 
Bo 
No. N x Pkgs. Descripti 2 
19 Do 0. ption. Weight 
20 Do i 20 do pekoe Ib. ch Lot Mark Be 
= Do 44 15 do — pek sou 1g0u 33 No. x Pgs. Deseripti 
Bart & fia te we 92 |z'bps ae scrption Weight 
LP po 462 Bh ADEs pek By ce Pare Bsa geben ozapek Ibe. 
2% Do Ais ee Be Su 2003 30 Do 236 7 do Beis 500 35 bid 
. Do 0 630. 2 31D 233 2 4a sou : 27 did 
97 Narangod 49 2 do pel ene 100 27 32 ate 210 2 ag a0u 630 25 
28 anecaay CONTE ee Lael 10018 33 Do qual AUEAGH. Rewrahe Bt) 240 29 
29 32 do e 1980. 3 34 244 pek fan 240 22 
Ona in ee Heo 3200 35 33 De oe Bene rarely y ogee 
estate 210 20 36 VP 248 9 do Aenea reais ters 
Pate Das ot ucn "vee on ae een 250 hfseh nas” 63016 
32D 54 10 do ee 27 aah 252 56 BS 
eee 8 ae tee eS, 
Petcnucm 2 2 52520 40 Patiagam 256 1 do Tee agi eo 
34 IP a 5 do mekoe 41 Do a v58 4 do pek sou 5 39 
36 RX 16 ch br 825 42 H,i 260 310 d bro pek 90 23 
36 Do 58 2 do ate 1312 20, paicetate Cae Pence psi 
3 8. Poe ives aaatyitl HO) asbia | at Sn aoa oka Hai 
< 3 bi ‘ red le 
39 St 61 1 box bro pek 420 19 id | 44 Maskeli 264 1 do ed leaf 300 : 
Sp DEI: eG? BE cts dus 30 37 Bea Ente Soom eaa Iie 
41 a 63 3 hiceh be ee ie ae Do 268 He do bro pek i 
aallay ae Malate aunt eea oy ae Hoyer, DO, B20 Ie oy taromee ce 600 36 Lid 
45 V St 12 ch pe Sn ne 48 M ai aewoaed = cake iy, EE ae 
6 V 38 10 do 1200 49 Uvai 274 unas 19 
47. V GoNcaiilag or pek TAOS cee 49 Uvakelle 276 2 do una 1170 19 bi 
- 0 5 50 76 23 d 2 bid 
48 V AO LD Gal pek sou 27 F Do 278: o bro 8416 
49 V iad alist 400%) 18¢bid Bs Do a6 a eo La 126354 
50) Ro iniest 72 1 do rite tea 100 17 53° Mi Do RQ 1 ° dust 1450 32 
ark! ate r at) 100 14 54 iddleton 284 22 do congou 240 16 
51 Roz 73 1 do 10 AREA ae 26 9 do bro pek 5u 20 
b2 poverty 26 525. Bick er ec 90 2 58 Eglencouls oe. By Commer PenOe 132072 
63 Do 75 15 ch romper 162 Z 5 o 290 : if-ch dust 900 57 
: koe bods) 7 Pansala- 2 do 
Si noote ier ee tee ne 15753: a red leat Mido) 89 
TE raitlo naw ec Belk sou Sone setyai | cg penne a 7 od tO ee 
56 W i8 5 do broy Sree eee Be eee Senbeses a neonvatace: 7 
SMR, Wil Gol’ aulee es Feet ot | Sonmebe 306 UA cate GOO muel 
58 Do an 8 ch bro pek 92 out 61 Patupaul 298 3 hf-ch red leaf F Eye atly/ 
2 De 82 10 do pekoe 720 44 62 BER ula 3002 ch dusk Bi 10 
AH oO pek 480 = 63.u ED 302 6 d ro mix 5 19 
61 Do 83. 2 do sou 9 27 64 to) 304 () bro 246 16 
a5 84 dust 00 = 18 bi a Do ; 7 do pek 
© udagama 9 T do" bro pek a0 17 | 66 Wen HOG 18 do jokey 50025 
: 10 . ro “ 10 ewesse. : 2 do u 
64 Do 86 17 do pek Poe 67 esse 310 8 dust 16.0 16 dj 
6 87 pekoe 33658 : Do 310 34 hf-ch 28 oid 
1 ee a ae eee ae ore, 1100 
67 Do coi sido Pbrores retele es 70 0 316 Oo pek 11504 
‘ 3 D la sou = 4 
Ch Oe i preaes eee vi Mb yy Meh 3 318) 3!delW pak pe bee 
‘69 Salawe a 65 do aust 96 a | 72 ronerale 320 9 ge pet fans ioe 21 
if Do 93 24 do bro pek 54 19 | 73 Beauscjo 322 20 do LOWEK ; 900 aU 
Do do _ peko 1350 4 74 Dee 324 8 d pekoe F 50 
aamady domihiner eon tgs) 30 Caen Dont) 182842 Gor PeERes 1800); 24 bid 
1288 25 76 D 528) 1) di ans i 21 bid 
25 se uf I) ae ca) b 110 9 a 
Bs (7 Ya x 330 =O ro tea y 2 
eyens, Fomsns & Watan ace, iy ie ae 
er of Commerce S eR put up for 79 Do 334 39 do repel 187 a 
undermentioned 1 ale-room, on the 2 sale at the | SY _ Do 336 37 do pekoe 187050 
woder :— ots of Tea (& e 24th Feb 81 B 338 1 pek sou 390024 
TS (81,091 1b.), which . the . 340 L do bro t 3330 a 
t Mark B Y 1c sold as = 4b py 16 do b Ge 1045 > bid 
yo. No. Pkgs. Descripti Bee aa 5 do nen ve 1800 45 
1M oO. : ion. Weight 84 B 344 do bay 45 5 
‘ x ite 5 346 k 50 ‘ 3 
2 MAH ago ae on henat ib, | & Pedro oe 6 do ae 540 2g bid 
ee eee) Osa! & apeous 2 Bee See oi i 
: 186. 5 do pek sou AYO) ig 88 352-6 or pek 4 73 
5 MA 188 5 do fans 900 = ovt 89 Do | 354 do pek sou 1300-63 
6 3 3 hf- Hau ? 1 hf- 
B hf-ct 4 tev ch 5 
7 ue 190 3 ahr pek sou ia 12 90 Kelvin ille 356 8 ch dust 70 4u 
8 ron 192 3 do bro tea LAD AB 91 K G ee ee ae ears atk 19 
194 red leaf 315 out 94 360 13 red leaf 00 1 
‘ Do 198 : do bro pek 300, out 93 ne 362 6 fe bropek 150-20 
11 _Do 198 2 ae pekoe 100 36 94 ccc 364.03 a6 pekoe 1300 45 
d Do 20 2 do pek so 85 25 93 368 pek so 543 z 
a aes do bro tea 200 2 98 x 368. 35 hf-ch or pek B24 
a Kottlagalle Q04 Pe vn pek sou 75 10 97 x 370 1 fo sou 42 35 
Buy onteye 0 dust ae 2 98 N 372 2 do perce ny 27 
Kk ane q 3 r i D) o 
15 Ouvahkellie 210.18 do pekoe 18018 via | 1h) Do | 318/98 8 elOh a pay 
: 0 2s ro 92 5 ‘ : 38 pekce 210 
pan iansrehy aa 4 he ee leo capa || AO ee 0 4 do pek sou 200 oS 
Pane: ae A pat eb\, proupek 1600), 47 bid “is ae eee 89 380 42 
Seo 218 10 ro pek 40 49 107 ai» 990,10 cho? bret ns 
a Go 220 4 ao pekoe 450 54 108 Re 392 13 os bro pek 660 18 
Do Bp o bri 450 2¢ fe) € 0 ek 900 
2: 2290."8 oO pek 39 109 394. 7 pekoe 49 
By nos a24 1 A pekoe ane 110 ue penance tl 101031 
0 296 pek sou y 39 111 “ 393 dust 5600 2 
7 Se 3 nue Catone on On Talib T GO, 1; 199 A EO ee 
2! 1088 28 i - £02 sou 
30 «2 do dust 450-24 HS ota estate 4 do dust 2701 
140 19 1l4 ba 404 1 do k 560 19 
406 pek sou 
1 hf-eh dust 7 21 
46 18 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight 
No. Ne lbs) "ec: 
115 AM B 408 16 do bro tea 768 10 
116 Do 410 12 do unas 600 25 
117 Havilland 412 31 do bro pek 1705 57 
118 Do 414 27 do pekoe 1350 45 
119 Do 416 33 do pek sou 1485 33 
120 Do 418 6 do bro mix 270 13 
121 Do 420 4 do fans 260 23 
122 SK 422 5 do bro pek 260 34 
123 E, in estate f 
mark 424. 5 ch 
1 hf-ch dust 675 15 
124 MVN 426 1 ch unas 87 17 
125 H 428 15 do pekoe 1500 24 
126 Langdale 430 14 ch bro pek 1400 58 
127 Do 432 22 do pekoe 1930 3 
128 Do 434 18 do  pek sou 1440 9-28 
129 Do 4386 4 do dust 464 21 
130 Palmers- 
ton 438 8 hf-ch bro pek 440 AT 
131 Do 440 10 ch pekoe 1000 944 
132 Do 442 5 do  peksou 500 3 
133 Polatagama444 22 hf-ch bro pek 1520 55 
134 Do 446 39 do pekoe 1950 44 
136 Do 448 36 do pek sou 1800 33 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 2nd March 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (24,723 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lect Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. piece: 
1 Woodend ach congou 80 10 
2 ‘0 2 1 do dust 120 15 
3 AGC 3 7 hf-ch bropek 350 20 bid 
4 Do 4 22 do _ pek dust 1540 14 
5 Do 6 4 do dust 280 14 
9 Do Teelench copgou 90 10 
7 G@CA 8 6 do bro pek 600 41 bid 
8 Do 10 9 do pekoe 900 23 bid 
9 Do 12 11 do pek sou 1088 21 bid 
10 Torrington 14 18 do bro pek 1980 63 
11 Ie) 16 31 do pekoe 3100 45 
12 Do 18 do pek sou 300 33 
13 Nahalma 19 37 hf-ch bro pek 2035 60 
14 Do 21 30 ch pekoe 3000 38 
15 Do 23 11 do pek sou 1100 28 
16 Do 25 $ do dust 150 18 bid 
17 PO 26 21 do pekoe 2037 18 bid 
18 NA 28 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 35 bid 
19 Do 30 7 ch pekoe 700 18 bid 
20 Elston 82 5 do fans 500 16 
21 Do 4 3 do dust 390° 14 bid 
22 Do 35 3 do congou 300 08 bid 
23 Mapitiga- 
ma 6 1 do dust 125 15 
24 Do 37 2hf-ch redleaf 180 08 
35 AE 38 7 do dust 490 14 bid 
25 M W 39 4 ch pek sou 380 out 
27 Do 40 14 do dust 2198 14 bid 
28 Do 42 1 do fans 120 08 
29 A KAC, 
estate 
mark 43 17 hf-ch sou 850 22 
3° Do 4: 3 do dust 240 17 tid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Muincine Lane, February 5th, 1892. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 5th Feb. :— 

Ex “Orient”—Maynetrees, 2b 107s; 2c 106s; lc 1b 
102s 6d; lb 1098; 1b 1048 6d. Maousa Ella, 1b 115s; 
3c lb 1138; 1c 1t 108"; 1b 10le; lc 1b 125s ;,6d; 1c 
1006; 6d. 

Ex “Oanfa”—Holbrook, 1b 1188; 3c 114s 6d; 40 1b 
1100 6d; 1b 1038; 2c 126s; 1c 1018; 1b 1126; 1b 113s. 

Ex “Polyphemus”—Troup, 2c 112s 6d; ze 1t 1078 6d; 
1b 1038; le 122s; 1b 1008; 1b 1) 1s. 


to toy Tb 301868; Te Ht Ab IOle 
104964; Ib 1006 1k Ls; 1b 109; to 1b a, 
screen ae "natu titan Bate 
10s 1 85 Oe ate Wd be trae a 
tet 1035 Deas 2 bape ea 
is skesnnnia’—Wanrehy ibs Bo 

6d; 5c 109s; 14 103s: 1c 1t 120s od. Pb eer 122 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
pan Tape up to 12th Feb,:— 

x ‘Pallas”—Logie, 5¢ 1133 63; le 1t 1146; 5 S 
6d; 6c 1088 6d; 2c 103s; 3c 1t 1225 6d. deg 

Ex “Pak Livg’’—Tillicoultry, le 1208; 5e¢ 1133; 3¢ 
110s; 1b 1028 6d; 1c 129s. Ormiston, 1b 108s; 1c 106s: 
2c 1048; 1b 97+; 1b 111s. Coslands, 1t 109s; 2c 106s 6d;. 
te eee atin ret Arnhal; it 112s; 2c 107s; ic 

Ss 6ds 8; 1t 117s. Diyagama, 1b 120s; 2 ‘16s; 
He ye oes 

Ex “Karamania”’—Ouvah, 2c 103s; 12c 100s; 
1b 98s; 1b 107s 6d. i Mop Spe 

Ex “Pak Ling”—Roehampton, 1b il7s; 1c 107s; 2 
Ibil0ds\ea: Tbs le alts ee meee 

Ex “Arcadia” —PDM, lt 115s; 6c 1t 111s: 1 105s; 
1b 100s; 1¢ 116s; 1c 978. ble drags 

Ex ‘‘Karamania”—Kelburne, 1b 100s. 

Ex “Pak Ling”—Lawrence, lc 1163 6d; 2c 113s 6d; 
2c 1b 10786d; 1b 101e;1e121s. Talawakellie, le 114s; 
le 1t 1118; le 1b 1078; 1b 1018; 16121s| Yapame, le 
109s; 2c 1078; lo1t 106s 6d; 1bi00s; 1t 114s. 

Ex “Ormuz”—Balmoral, 1b 117s; 7¢1t 1138 6d; 3c 1t 
109s; 1c 1028; 20 1¢ 123s 6d. Maousa Ella, 1b 118s; 
5e 103s 6d; 2c 114s 6d; 3c 111s 6d; 1c 104s 6d; 
26 1263. d 

Ex‘'Chusan”—Oasledonia, Dimbula, le 115s; 5¢ 1b. 
112s; 5c 108s; 1b 1058; 1c 1b 1778 6d; 1¢ 98s; 1b 104s; 1b 
114s; 1b 115s. 

Ex “Lancashire’”—1b 107s; 5¢ 1t 105s 6d; 2c 1b 102s 
6d; 1t 100s; 1c 1095; 1c 89s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine Lane, February 5th, 1892. 

Ex “Oanfa’—Yattawatte, 70b 105s; 8b 71s; lb 65s; 
6b 85s. 

Ex “Aseaye’—Woodgelee, 3b 65s: 16b 105s; 4b 76s; 1b 
40s. Bulatwatte, 16b 1103; 2b 848 6d; 1b 65s; 47b 
1058; 7b 76s; 2h 40s. Palli, 40b 95s; 52b 96s; 4b 
90s 6d. : 

Ex ‘“Bohemia”—Palli, 15b 858; 2b 90s. 

Ex ‘Polyphemus”—Hylton. 36b 108s; 2b 58s 6d; 1b 
61s; 5b 538s. Isabel, 35b 108s 6d. 

Ex ‘'Gleneagles”—Maynetrees, 17b 77s; 10b 628 6d. 


Mincine Lane, Feb. 12th 
Ex “Goorkha’—Maria, 80b 100s; 25b 84s. 
Ex “Karamania’—Dynevor, 41b 109-; 10b 104s; 13b 
86s; 7b 538; 2b 60s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALE® IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincina Lang, Feb. 5th. 
Ex “Port Denison’—Dryburgh, lc 2s 4d; 1o 28 3d. 


a 


—_—_— 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALHES, 


NO. 9.] 
CoromBo, Aprit 11, 1892. PBICE :—123 cents cach ; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Mark Box Pkgs. D ee 
tere ch No. No . Description. Weight 
“tt A. Paso Ee, utp orale anes | Pp GR BMS Gok, 
i ale-room on ¢) 578 13 d 5 
March the undermentioned lots of Te ane 23rd | 33 Do 580 24. do Deo pele 715 «66 
which sold as under:— @ (32,219 Ib.) | 34 | Do Baa | BOstdon. siek a 1200 40 
Lot Mark 8B P BNee 35 Donsice 5B4 ao pek sou acon —- B11 
Nae Box kgs. Description Weight 06 ~=Do 586 1 ch dant 140, 12 
; 37 140 
; a 1 lhfch fans Becca 33 Doe oe Lhf-ch red lest Peay 
3 Do 2 do dust 140 «14 39 Do 592 11 do. bro pek 30051 
4 DEC 3 4 do red leaf 200 10 40 Do 594d do pekoe 550-36 
a aay A 7 do fans BO 13 41 Mukeloya 596 16 ido Pek soul 180 25 
eos. as do red leat 180 «9 42 Do 508 10 ae Pree 104043 
aa 48 Nugagalla 610 ae ge peleoso 600 38 
1 Do REO) apn seuee 100-15 49 Deibe 62! Bh dor. spokes Sad 
pekoe : 50 D e€ 2250 
6 Do 69 do breve = dis 3 | Do ft 3 do pekeou = 10 
é ust 5a ST 240 ; 
nk 12 Wie dog _ pekoe 1175283 So AS Ey S18 = iaade, | Talus Bog, as 
us eagh ~ 
19 OP 22. sthtek pekoe aos By Fe ea ia tae oUnaON- BED IOF DOR’ =}2500reNBa(bid 
20 Do 2 ch dust 140 16 55 Yataderia 624 34 h pekoe 4125 45 bid 
ai Ritanel 24 1 do_ red leaf 98 5 56 Do 626 40 7 bro pek 3750 47: bid 
22 Dae a a bie brojpek 715 45 bid | 02 Werwick 628 26 Mirch peorpek A200, a7 Cpu 
23 G, in estate Pekoe 1210 p¢7 28 bid || 65 St; Beh” B80 “86 4 do nekne 1170 3 61 bid 
4 Panis 29 8 do fans 960 12 60 W o3a 3 do = dust 180 ae eS 
25 8 Bl Manor jbre Dek 1575-39 NG Bes FLIER ae 40 41 
BAe) 33 22 do  pekoe 2156-27 62 NG 638 2 ae bro mix 40 30 
27 KGK 35 1 do  bromix 110 5 63 Do 640 65 o bro pek 100 61 
RS eee ee ae athe Be 
rea lea 1) > 65 Far A ic 150 
33 Do ap 2Boleho \pekes 2500 35 bia | 67 Do fase aeer Pen pek = 94560) 
- pek sou ( 68 D a ¢ ¢ 960 
ig Dowit 48 Bondoq congon Gooi.e8S es ||Mibeepames 68a eign ancy 6035 
so OK OM, i ust 15018 70 _ Do 654 8021 
eaiatel ag Fansale- 2 do dust 4u0 14 
en 
mark 48 12 do  pekoe 140-27 72 Do. Bee 8 ob congou 800-16 
——— BG 660) FIC cht 8 160 15 
porte: Forpes & Waker put up forsale at the 74 KC 662 4 Soy: fate 15014 
pent ee of Oommerce Sale-room on the 23rd March Re Palmerston 661 13 do bro pek oe 8 
uiefandee mentioned love of Tea (145,159 1b.), which | 77 Do A ey aa 1600 49 
Lot Mark Bee. } 82 Queensland 678 23 sell eee 900 29 
No ten Pkgs. Description. Weight BS Do 780 18 do balay 2200 76 
i Os 4 Do 68 : 49 
x LBK 516 2 ch sou oa 14 85 Do Bt 1 a Dereon 600 31 
2 poe Beale 518 1 do bro mix 110 =—s«.13 oe wt 686 15 hf-ch bro cake aed 16 
0 520 1 7 Do ; ¢ 0 : 
4 Walahan- oo eae Ipoety 16 88 Do goo aide | cou 1050 38 bid 
uwa, 522 6 do bro 89 _ Do 692 45 16 
ee ee ie a. RN Ge ae eet ae 
2 do ek sou 9 9 10 696 1 14 
§ SPA saa isidp ‘umes. ea ee 92 Do a no 14 
8 SPV ees 3 ee red leaf SOOMERA 9 (bid | okeeese getate 156015 
() bro pek ; mark 700 10 
ae ae oe to eke ae a ie neh pon 702 16 ao a pek 1600 gue 
ksou 220 ‘0 704 5 do 35. 
ll LGE BosudQu db orpek oa 96 Do 706 do No.2 500 21 
12. Do 540 5 do Deke 900 =—39 97 De AO8 10 do pekoe 1000 93 
13 Do 542 2 hf-ch Xo ef Sout aze 93 D 10 do  pek sou 1000 
: ~ t ¢ 0 710 19 
Mee rilicrs tt ov dee bie oryek’ 14507 oF Bou Det 7a Rodel pond 300 12 
te as. Todo. bok 2600 34 100 Bandara- Mott 1908-15 
16 do. pek sou polla 714 17 ch 
Tees, score sdo  cstust 180035 iat ner eee ee 170047 
18 Kudaoya 552-20 hf-ch_pokoe 1000 ¢ nad ” 718 12 do pek aa 
90 Do 554 10 do do 00, 38 103 ss ro chgatio - Gael 1200-24 
Do 556 20 do peksou 1000 104 Middleton 722 45 hf-ch b 3007 bid 
git p52 toto oo 0004 2 bid | 105 ny 24 18 ch bro pak 2700 
2 4 ch red leaf 6 ” 726 52 
as b 7 Pate Me uebeld 28 g00%el  bepoen 200 15 
24, B Gin ee 730 43 bfoh or pek 9200 65 
estate 109), 732 34 ch 935 49 
mark 562 4 do bro pek 1110 DKD 734 c pekoe 3230-31 bid 
a makes 400,39 bid | 111 Horagas- 34 19 do pek sou 152099 
= Do 566 3 do  pek sou 300 24 kelle 736 6hfich bro pok 
23 Do chan : ce fan 300 21 He ph ae 738 9 do fakes ae 37 
o sou i 740 22 a . 2 
29 P 572. 1 do é 500 9 bid | 14 ” to) pek sou 1232 1 
ongou : 142 9 
30 P 574 2 do aust as is [ne rm 744 3 go Eroimix ne i 
116 Midlothian 746 23 do bro pek 1380 ie 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS7. 


9 Ls 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
0. No. lb. -e, . No. No. lb. @: 
17 op 748 21 ch  pekoe 2100 «25 bid | 47° ~=Do 71 16 ch  pekoe* 568° = «14 
118 By 750 1 hf-ch congou 50 14 48 Do 73 4 do pek sou 392 13 
119 » 752 E ch dust 120 «16 49 Dikmuka- 52 
120 a 754 1hf-ch red leaf 50 6. lang, 74, 1hf-ch dust 50 
121 Clarendon 756 29 do bro pek 1740 56 bid | 50 V E 75 2 ch bro pek 200 94 
122 a 758 30 ch pekoe 3000 51 Do 76 3 do  pekoe 2107 
123 a 760 30 do do 3000 i 52 Do 7 2 do pek sou 160 23 
124 762 2 do dust 300 14 bid | 53. K’Della 78 7 do bro pek 700 43 
aan Langdale Tee uw fe Bee pek Han Be As 54 Do 80 8 do pekoe’ 720 30 
” co) pekoe b 1 55 Do 82 4 do ek sou 32 
127 pales: 2 e 28ber 
wela 768 3 do sou 270 17 4 
128 Wewessa 770 27 hf-ch bro pek 1350 60 an E. J a put up for sale at the Chamber 
429 a 772 40 do  pekoe 2000 40 of Commerce Sale-room on the 30th March the under- 
132 f 174 18 do peksou 900 27 bid | mentioned lots of Tea (52,840 lb.), which gold 
131 AF 716 6 ch bro mix 525 _5 bid | as under:— 
nee ane: 7178 3 do peksou 280 withd’n | Lot Mark ae Pkgs, Description Weight 
a 780 22 do or pek 4200 61 iN sain Cento lb. c, 
5) 782 10 do pekoe 100 
135 KY 784 26 do pek sou 2080 27 Aw Me eee 180 24 
a ch = dust 144 ay 
136 5 786 1. do bro mix 100 9 3 L 121 5 hf-ch dust 350 
137 5S 788 3 do dust 420 16 aL 1a | plead hoaee oy 2B 
138 A& F 790 1 do mixcd 98 12 i GOR 0 68 
5 L 123 4 do red leaf 200 
139 ry) 792 9 do bro tea 855 out 6 L 124 2 ch k 40 
aOR ere e Ueaae 77K 125 13 ht-ch dust ies 
ya 794 12 do unas 1200 20bid | 9 HE 108 1S Ae EGER A 11bid 
Ta] Gene 796 5 do  pekeou 450 28 9 Little Val 0 TO mix 7 11 
yao ei 798 2 do  pek fans 120 18 is Ue fon) paler = 
148 BFB 800 2hf-ch unas W504 10 DK-O 5 c pek sou 56024 
T4s0e 2 2 1 do dust 87 «= s«d14 Wt -8D i ae a unas — 1600 15 bid 
145 B 4 4 do sou 380 out 12 K 9 ren eA bro mix 605 6 bid 
146 Weoya 6 25 bfch bro pek 1500 45 bid | 3: 34 17 hf-ch bro pek 850 58 
13 K 136 23 do pekoe 920 4 
141 x 8 50 do pekoe 2500 30 14K 138 35 Y 1 
14857 3 10 20 do  pek sou 1000 27 ae ve do —_ peK sou 1575 a7 
149 A 12 4 do  pekee 200 19 ao sNahaWattia tee’ 205 eke 10515 
150 A 14 5 do bro tea 225 «5 ae OE BEE cies ie ee oe 800 62 
151 Alton 16 6 ch__ bro tea 54346 a eae 08 ee a eeae 1500 45 
152 Claremont 18 2hfch dust 5613 ae De 1B Te gcemet aoa 300 wi23 
153 a 20 1 do bro tea 10 71 26 D KO 167 o9eded Gee Bee 200 thd’a. 
154 Polatagama 22 41 do bro pek 2460 50 bid | 33 minted 2 do eylon blend 2200 14 bid 
155 c 24 73 do  pekoe 3630 39 ientsin 161 22 hf-ch bro pek 1160 19 
2 % 29 Do 163 18 do pekoe 1800 i 
156 es 26 73 do pek sou 3650 32 30 D 165 12 d 54 bid 
157 Abamalla 28 4 do bro mix 200 15 to ah le iN pee 1200 39 
158 ” 30 8 do dust 600 «(17 32 Bil 16843 ae fue 70 47 
My Crees GG oe 33 Do 170 61 do renee 5480 Bb, 
3 oe ek mix 972) 34 Do 172 10 do do 900 3, oo 
eee 35 Do 174 48 do peksou 4320-23 bid 
36 Do 176 6 do do 540 12 bia 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put upforsale at the | 37. Do 178 1 do fans 90 11 bia 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 30th March | 38 Do 149° 3 do dust 420 15 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (45,286 lb.), which | 39 Coslanda 1 18 do Bere “382 42 
sold as under:— 41 Do 183 3 do Bel tea 300 7 
Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 2 T 84 35 hf. 12 
Lot Mar 4 42 Troup 184 35 hf-ch bro pek 2100-74 
No. No lb. Cc. 43. Do 186. 37 ch _ pekoe 3330. 51 
1 eee, 1 5 ch dust 450 16 44 Dogs; «188 “15, do congou 90. 19 
2 Do 2 5 do congou 450 13 45 Dickapitti- 
3 Nabalma 3 38 do, pekoe 3800. 36 bid ya 189 7 do bro pek 700. +60 
4 Do 5 3 do dust 225, 17 46 Do 191 3. do pekoe 300 42 
5 Citrus 6 5 hf-oh bro pek 300, 48 bid | 47 Do 193, 10- do pek sou 1000 30 
6 Do 7 11 do pekoe 598 =—-49 48 Do 195 i do sou 90 19 
7 Do 9 6 do pek sou 250 24 49 Agra Ouvah 196° 32 hf-ch bro pek 1600 79 
8 Do 10 5 doe, bromix 325 Q7 50 Do 198, 39 do pekoe 1755 56 
9 Do 11 3 do congou 150 14 51 Do 200 33 do pek sou 1485 44 
10 Do 12 2 ch fans 130 12 52 Do 202. 9. do do No. 2 405 25 
11 Horana 13 4 hf-ch bro pek 236 50 53. Albion 204 20 ch bro pek 2100 74 bid 
12 Do 14 20 do pekoe 1060 22 54 Do 206 17 do  pekoe 1615 54 bid 
18 Agraoya 24. 9 do pekoe 900 29 55 Do 208 12 do  peksou 1140. 34 pid 
19 Do 26 11 do do 1088, 24, 56 Do 210 2hf-ch dust 170 17 
22 Harrow 32 13 hf-ch bro pek 780 69 61 Gonakelle 218 8 ch bro or pek 880 62 
23 le) 34 23, do pekoe 2185 50, 62 Do. 220. 4 do pekoe 420 45- 
24 HH 36. 2 do bro pek 120 51 63, Do, 222 5 do pek sou 550 31 
25 Do 37. «1 «do congou 104 14 64 Do 224 1 do fans. . 130 19 
26 Do 38 1 do bro mix 82 15 67 Monera- 
27 AGO 39 10,hf-ch bro pek 500 out galla, 227 28 do pekoe 3080 37 
28. Do 44 11 do, pkdust 770 «12 68 Fernland 229 3,do unas 330 24 
40. K 44 9, pekoe 1 28 Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put u 
3a Dae as rvA 40 ze nee 3400 38 bia Chamber of Commerce Salescon a ae both ese 
) D1 2 
33 Do 50 2 do  pek sou 150-58, bid the undermentioned lots of Tea (57,670 lb.), which 
38 Shannon 58 6 do orpek 30. 42 | | sold as under :— 
39 Do 60 12 do  pekoe 1776 - 32 Lot Mark Box, Pkgs. Description. Weight 
40 Do 62 do  pek sou 392088 No. Re 0. ‘ 1b e 
41 G 63 2 hf-ch unas 95 71 1 T, in estate Sa on 
42, Pemberton 64 8 do _ bro pek 320 42 mate 38 ougutoht eee ee aan 
43 Do 65 7 do pekoe 280 +12 2 Do- 387 5’ do fans. 540 18° 
44 Do 66 5 ch pek s0u 500 32 3 Do 38 1 do unas 100 27 
45 Do 68 1 hf-ch bro pek dust 76 14 4 Do 39 6 do dust 744 17 
46 Shanpvon 69 7 ch or pek 735 = 24 5 Do 40 2 do congou 144 12 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight fot Mark Box Pkgs. Description, Weight 
No. No. lb. o. 
No. No. Ib. 6. 21 Ardoch 74 5 hf-ch pek sou 415 40 
22 Pate Rajah 76 12 ch bro pek 1200 44 
 T, in estate 23, Do 78 12 do  pekoe 1200. 29 
mark 41 1 hf-ch unas 56 24 Do 80 1 do sou 90 16 
1 GonaAdika 42 28 ch pek sou 2240 24 25 Do 82 1 do dust 120 16 
8 Do 43 3 hf-ch dust 210 7 26 G, in estate 
9 Arslena 44 7 do pek sou 350 27 mark 84 9 hf-ch bro pek 450 21 
10 Do 45 28 do unas 1400 38 27 Do 86 11 do pekoe 550 58 
11 Roseneath 46 21 do bro pek 1365 50 bid | 28 Do 88 18 do pek sou 900 30 
12 A 47 16 ch  pekoe 1680 35 | 29 Do 90 1 ch _ bro mix 70 24 
13 Do 48 18 do  peksou 1890 =25 bid | 30 ~=Do 92 Lhf-ch dust 70 «#615 
14 St. Andrews 49 68 box or pek 1360 62 3L MahatUva 94 13 do bro pek 780 18 
15 ING 50 3 ch red leaf 300 8 bid | 32 Do 96 13 do pekce 650 52 
16 Do 51 do dust 200 16 33 Do 98 19 do pekoe A 950 34 
aq Do 52 2 do bro mix 200 16 84 Do 100 2 do pek sou 100 23 
18 RX 53 1 do bro mix 120 16 36 Alnoor 102 49 do bro pek 2450 46 
19 Do 54 2 do dust 280 16 36 Do 104 32 do  pekoe 1600 27 
20 CTM 55 5 do ! 37 =Do 106 30 do peksou 1500, 49 
1 bf-ch bro mix 495 Gian 38 Do 108 2 do s0u 100 83 
21 Do 56 4 oh dust 280 15 bid | 39 Do llo 4 do dust 400 24 
22 DG 57. 4 do dust 440 16 bid | 40 Weddigodde 112 4 do bro pek 200 = 32 
23 Do 58 5 do fans — 550-20 41 Do 114 14 do. pekoe 700. gl 
24 Do 59 2 do bro mix 176 10 42 Do 116 8 do pek gou 400 26 
25 BF 60 2 do dust 258 15 bid | 43 Anning- 
26 Do 61 8 do fans 349 20 kande 118 19 ch bro pek 1900 42 
27 Do 62. 2 do  bromix 200. «15 44 Do 120 25 do  pekoe 2500 28 
28 WA 63 18 do bropek 1300 63 45 D 122 6 do pek sou 540 24 
29 Do 64 14 do  pekoe 1400 44 46 Llandaff 124 30 do pekoe 3000-33 bid 
30 Kuruwitty 1 box goldentipNo.l 42 vithan, | 7 _ Do 126 9 do pekoe No.2 810 21 bid 
31 Do 1 do do » 2 4) “!|49 PD M, io 
32 P G, in estate 
estate mark 130 1 do dust 105 16 
mark 65 25 ch bro orpek 250) dL 50 Do 132 1 hf-ch congou 58 16 
33 Do 66 34 do pekoe 3060 36 53 Court- 
34 Do 67 23 do pek sou 1955 26 lodge 138 29 do  bropek 1682 8&3 
35 Do 68 6 do sou 610 16 54 Do 140 23 do  pekoe 110465 
36 H S, in 55 Do 142 23 do pek sou 1104 47 
estate 66 Do 144 1 ch sou 84 21 
mark 69 25 do bro or pek 2500 52 57 SBR 146 3 do bro pek Z70 45 
37 Do 70 34 do  pekoe 3060 = 85 58 Do 148 4 do pekoe 320 29 
38 Do 71 23 do pek sou 1955 26 59 Do 150 6 do pek sou 540 23 
39 Do 72, 6 do sou 510 «16 60 Ancoombra 152 4 do dust 610.16 
40 Hiralouvah 73 2hf-ch bropek duet 144 20 61 Angroo- 
41 Do 74 2 do dust | 40-16 wella 154 2hf-ch dust 170 «18 
42 Do 15 2 do bro mix 106 = 26 62 Ancoombra 156 38 ch bro pek 4092-57 
43 Wewatenne 76 5 do bropek 250 out | 63 Do 158 26 do pekoe 3010 38 
44 DA 77. 4 ch _ pekoe 370 21 bid | 64 Do 160 17 hf-ch sou 1020. 25 
45 Malgolla 78 10 hf-ch bro pek 550 45 65 Chesterford 162 12 ch bro pek 1200-64 
46 B 719 4 ch bro pek 47949 68 Do 164 20 do  pekoe 1900 40 
47 B 80 3 do pek sou 338 28 67 Do 166 20 do pek sou 2000 25 
48 C A, in 68 C 168 2 do fans 300 16 
estate 69 C 170 +1 do dust 150 15 
mark 81 50 hf-ch unas 2800 30 70 1i2e Aye do congou 83 out 
49 Do 82 26 do pek sou 1456 27 71 BW 174 3 do bro pek 300 52 
50 SBR 83 24 ch bro pek 2160 53 72 Do 176 4 do  pekoeNo.1 3902937 
51 = Lo 84 35 do pekoe 2800-33 73 Do 178 2 do peitoe ,, 2 180 14 
52 Do 85 5 do pek sou 5220 25 14 Do 180 2 do fans 160 22 
57 13 bf-ch bro pek 650 18 - 75 Do 182 6 do red leaf 600 17 
75a. Do 183° 3 do ust 300 24 
76 Do 184 4 do bro tea 400 22 
17 Do 186 10 do dust 1050 a8 
i bh 78 Bandara- 1 
Messrs. Forsgs & WaALknR put up for sale at the voll 188. 1Sla6t! brO\peke Pavers 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 30th Marcb | 79 Be Tae a Peo oss oo a7 
j . 81 L, inestate 49 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (106,830 lb,), which sold ae 194 7 do bro tea 700-27 
g2 C, in estate 
as under :— mark 196 6 do bro tea 600 45 aa 
a ve : 83 Torwood 198 6 do pek sou 510 27 bi 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 84 Yataderia 200 30 do  bdropek 3300 23 
85 Do 202 12 do or pek 1200 
No. No. Noy 9 Cb 8 Do 203 1 do do 100 9 bid 
86 Do 204 43 do pekoe 4515 
1 E DKE, 87 Do 206 17 do pek sou i615 out 
in estate 88 Castlereagh 208 19 hf-ch bro or pek 1333 22 
mark 34 2 hf-ch uvas 100 14 89 Do 210 45 do pekoe 21475 47 bid 
ah Do 36 6 do red leaf 300 10 94 Yahala- 33 
3 TCO 38 65 ch bro tea 560 20 kelle 220 2 ch _ red leat 200 40 
4 Do 40 3 do dust 420 15 95 Do 222 1 do dust 156 26 bid 
5 Qalifornia 42 1 hf-ch pekoe 35 45 96 P 224 5 do dust 700 20 bid 
6 Do 44. 2 do pek sou 113 23 97 226 7 do fans 566 56 bid 
vi Do 46 1. do sou 65 19 89 Bea Field 228 20 hf-ch bropek 1040 40 bid 
8 Catherine 99 Do 230 30 do pekoe 1500 
Valley 48 1tbox  bropek 25 67 100 SPA 232 «#3 «ch red leaf 300 10 
9 Da 50 2 hf-ch pekoe 92 27 10l AF 234 5 do bro mix 525 15 
10 Do 52. 6 do pek-sou 285 23 102 M, in estate 18 
ll Do 564 1 do fans 45 20 mark 236 1 ch bro pek 80 8 
12 Do 56 1 do congou 45 14 103 Do 238 1 do pekoe 84 30 
13 Do 58 1 do dust 65 16 104 Do 240 1 hf-ch bro pek sou 40 2 
19 Ardooh 70 11 hf-ch bro pek 605 74 105 Do 242 +1 do dust 45 7 
2 Do 72 10 do pekoe 00. 61 106. Ceylon, W 244. 8 ch pek dust 1200 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LI ST. 


ee 


Lot Mark Box Pgs, Description Weight 
No. No. Ib a 
07 _N, in estate 
W' Ghark 246 4 ch unas 440 63 
108 Langdale 248 14 do bro pek 1400 25 
109 B 250 4 do bro pek 400 15 
110 B 252 8 do bro pek sou 760 Le 
lll K 254 1 do pek sou 100 »=—-.17 bid 
112 K 256 1 do dust 180 { 
113 OH 258 10 do bromix $00 ©=-24 bid 
114 Patiagama260 5 do bro pek 550 51 
115 Do 262 17 do pekoe 1700 30 
116 Do 264 1 do pek sou 74 8 
117 Do 266 1 do dust 150 13 
118 Yataderia 268 40 do pekoe 2400 11 
119 Park 270 15 do  bropek 1650 out. 
120 Do 272 24 do  pekoa 2400 ~=51 bid 
121 Do 274 10 do pek sou 1000 33 
122 Do 276 4 hf-ch dust 320 16 
123 Atherfield 278 11 do sou 550 16 
124 Do 280 3 ch dust 420 26 
125 Udabage 282 12 hf-ch dust 840 16 
126 CB 284 8 do dust 640 8 
127 Do 26 1 do red leaf 62 44 
128 Ellengo- 
wan 288 11 ch bro pek 1100 28 
129 Do 290 10 do pekoe 950 15 
130 Do 292 1hf-ch sou 55 51 bid 
I31 B G, in 
estate 
mark 294 4 ch: bro pek 400 39 
132 Do 296 3 do pekoe 300 24 
133 M, inestate 
mark 298 4 do sou 440 22 
134 P, in estate 
mark 300 1 do dust 150 14 
135 RO 302 20 hf-ch pek sou 1000 19 bid 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 6th April 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (55,447 lb.), which sold 
aa under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Ib. 5 
1 Pittawella 91 28 hf-ch bro pek 1260 47 bid 
2 Do 92 19 do pekoe 760 32 bid 
3 Do 93 18 do pek sou 792 27 bid 
4 P 94 1 do congou 50 15 
5 P 9 1 do dust 60 15 
76 PB 96 2 do bro mix 92 out 
“q Kurulugalla 97 11 ch bro pek 1100 = 37 bid 
8 Do 98 18 do pekoe 1800 27 
9 Do 99 14 do pek sou 1260 21 
10 Do 100 4 do sou 335 15 
11 Allakolle 1 48 hf-ch bro pek 3120 57 
12 Do 2 32 ch pekoe 3360 37 
13 Do 3 24 do pek sou 2400 29 
14 Do 4 2 hf-ch dust 180 15 
15 S, in estate 
mark 5 19 ch bro tea 1822 8 bid 
16 P 6 9 do bro mix 900 out 
yee \'e 7 12 do or pek 1200 25 
18 Forest Hill 8 12 do bro pek 1320 51 
19 Do 9 19 do pekoe 1900 30 
10 Do 10 2 do dust 260 15 
11 Do l1 do congou 100 14 
12 Mousa- 
kanda 12 9 do bro pek 990 48 bid 
3 Do 13 17 do pekoe 1700 30° 
24 Do 14 1 do congou 100 14 
25 Do 15 1 do dust 130 15 
26 BR Y K 16 65 hf-ch bropek 2 250 40 
a7 Do 17. 2 do pekoe 100 25 
28 Do 18 8 do pek sou 400 17 
29 W Tenne 19 4 do bro pek 200 47 
30 Do 0 4 do pekoe 200 7 
21 Do 21 8 do pek sou 400 24 
32 Do 22 7 do sou 350 20 
43 Stockholm 33 23 hf-ch bro pek 1265 71 bid 
44 (+) 34 39 do pekoe 1950 49 bid 
45 Do 35 26 do  pek sou 2340 8633 
46 8M 36 3 do fans 420 17 
47 Charlie 
Hill 37 2 do bro er pek 108 46 bid 
48 Do 38 3 do bro pek 150 52 bid 
Ag Do 39 7 do pokoe 350 35 bid 
50 Do 40 8 do pek sou 400 27 bid 
51 Do 41 5 do sou 213 
52 Do 42 1 do unas 56 24 bid 
53 Do 43 1 do bro mix 50 3 
54 Do 44 2 do dust 110 17 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

No. No. Ib. C. 

55 Narangoda 45 8 ch pekoe 880 40 bid 
56 Do 46 23 do pek sou 2300 

57 Do 47 2hf-ch dust 140 14 

58 Roseneath 48 21 do bro pek 1365 50 

59 Do 49 18 ch pek sou 1890 26 

60 Ingeriya 50 6 hf-ch bropek 330 38 bid 
6L Do 51 17 do  pekoe 850 23 bid 
62 Do 52 16 do pek sou 768 21 

63 Do 53 1 do bro tea 66 15 

64 Do 54 2 do bro mix 100 8 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, March 18th, 1892. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in. 
Minacing Lane up to 18th March,:— 

Ex ‘“Ameer’—Morar, 1c 1143; 3c 111s; 5c 1b 108s; 1c 
103s; le 1b 120a; 1c 1b 96s 6d; 1t 948; 1b 104s. 

Ex ‘'Moyune”—Ouvah, 2c 1t 103s; 1le 1b 100s; 1b: 
95s; 1c 110s. 

Ex “Capella’”—Ouvah, 5¢ 105s; 15c 101s; le 1b 96s 
64; 1e 1128; 1c 1b 1083 6d. 

Ex “‘Ameer”—Needwood, lc 1b 105s 6d; Ic 1t 101s. 
6d; ib 96s; 1b 106s. 

Ex “Gaekwar’—St. G, 2b 98s. 

Hix “Ameer”—Caledonia, Dimboola, 1+ 113s: 30 it 
111s 6d; 601085 64; 1o 1b 1088 61; 1c 1b 118s. 

Ex ‘‘Soindia’”—Deyanella, 20 107s; 1¢ 96s; 1b 949; 
1b 100s. 

Ex “Ningchow”—Diyagama, ib 108s; 2c 109s 6d; 7o 
105s; 1c 1028; 1o 1b 116s. 

Ex “Scindis”—Mahauva, 1c 1b 97s; 1b 99s. 

Ex “Ameer”—Logie, 3c 1b 109364; 5c105s6d; 5c 16 
105s; 3c 100s 6d; 2c 1t 115s 6d. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, March 18th, 1892. 


Ex ‘‘Ameer”—Eriagastenne, 22b 108s; 5b 94s. 

Ex “Dictator”—Gangwarily, 10b 108s. 

Ex ‘‘Agamemnon”— Woariagalla, 4b 93s. 

Ex ‘“‘Ameer’’—Ross, 436 108s; 5b 908; 1b 58s; 3b 52s... 
Ex ‘*Capella”—Alloowiharie, 16b 96s. 

Ex “Agamemnon”—A, 15b 101s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, March 18th. 1892. 


Ex “Capella”—Amblamana, lo 3a 1d: le 28; le 1s 10d; 
3C 1g 2d; lc 3s 7d; 5c 289d; 1c 2s 2d; 26 28; 1c1s 7d; 
ic 9s 3d. 

Ex ‘‘Port Oaroline’—Gallantenne, Ic 2s 1d; 20 149d. 

Ex ‘“‘Agamemnon”—Nellaoolla, lc 2s 8d; 1c 1s 7d; 1c 
Fe as 2c ls4d. Mt. Pleasant, 3c 1s 3d; 1c lald 20 

8 5 o 
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CEYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS, COLOMB®. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


PBICE :—123 cents ¢ach ; 3 copies 
] 0} 2 ? 
NO. 10. ] Coroméo, Apart, 21,1892. | 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Mark Box Pkgst Description Weizht 
No. No lb; c. 
aa 17 Mocha 254 24 ch bro pek 2400 67 
‘ 18 Do 256 33 do pekoe 3135 5 
Messre. A. H. THompson & Co. put up for sale at the | 19 Do “58 17 do  pek sou 1520-36 
20 Talagalla 260 27 do or pek 2565 Ali 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 6th April | 21 Do 262 15 do bro pek 1740 51 bid 
2 Do 264 25 co pekoe 2375 33 
. 0) * 23 El Teb 206 12 bf-ch or pek 720 44 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (30,662 Ilb.), which ai oe 268 13 Go pekoe 730 25 
25 reat Val- 
sold as under :— ley 270 33 ch _ bro pek 143061 
eis bey 2 D 272 15 do ekece 500 40 
Let Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight | 97 De 274 15. do Mes cou 1495 30 
ig 28 Do 276 «64 hf-ch dust 2£0 17 
No. No. Ib. ( 29 Maddol- 
tenne Qi7 14 ch bro pek 1470 51 
i, ) 20) oeeline cli pek sou 90 24 30 Do —-279 «12: do pek cou 1200 24 
) 3b) 2 2 do bro mix 180 8 31 Orange Field, A 
3 D 3 2 do dust 3002n) 15 PNR  28t 8 do _ bro pek 860 =. 25 bid 
4 Doragalla 4 5 do peksou 450 24 32 Do 283 10 do pekoe 950-28 
i) Do 5-5 do bro mix 450 8 33 Do 285 9 do bro tea 810 8 
6 Dehiowita 6 23 do bro pek 2940 =50 bid | 34 Do 287 3 do dust 3f0. «13 
7 Do 8 49 do pekoe 4900 29 bid | 35 Ayr 288 23 hf-ch bro pek 115061 
8 Do 10 18 do pek sou 1710 24 36 Do 290 43 do pekoe 1806 37 
9 Do 12 1 do bro tea 120 lt 37 Do 302 26 do pek sou 1584 26 
10 Do 13. 1 do dust 160-16 38 Do 304 6 do  congou 2598p lo 
1l D 14 4 do dusr 600 16 39 Do 305 «4 «do fans 200 17 
12 16 7 do conaou 700 14 40 Do 305 1 do bro pek dust 71 18 
13 Nahalma 18 31 hf-ch_ bro pek 1767 56 41 Do 307 1 do  pek dust 71 15 
14 Do 20 27 ch pekoe 2700 283 42 TK 3(8 13 do dust 1105 14 
15 Do 22 7 do pek sou 700 26 
16 Do 24 1 do dust 75 16 eet 
17 EB 25 22 do  pekoe 2200 25 bid | - 
BS aanuOse ai 5 oe a 100 43 oe | Messrs. Fornes & Walker put up forsale at the 
i ree s 3 aa pe eT aike ae iW bid Chamber of Commerce Sale-room,on the 6th April 
22 Comillah 35 10 do bro pek 550 38 | # Zpig eel 3 
23 Do 37 7 do pals 350 24 the undermentioned lots of Tea(153,577 lb.), which sold 
24 Do 38 5 do pek sou 250 19 
2 Do 39 1 do dust 80 14 as under :— 
ay eae | Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
tf u Ln 
mark 10 24 do dust 168012 No. No. IN ier 
27 Do 42 3 do bromix 120 10 | 1 H&H 304 5 ch bro mix 50015 
28 MLO 43 62 do  pek sou 3100 =. 24 | 2 Horagas A 
29 Do 45) 16 do red leat 300 5 | kelle 306 2 hf-ch pek sou 112 17 
30 Do 46 4 dec sou 200 15 3  Lesmoir 308) ch: dust 150 15 
31 Do 47 4 do dust 200 16 4 Do 310 «61 hf-ch_ red leaf 45 11 
5 Eadella 312) (2) ich dust 298 14 
6 Do 314 4 do red leaf 288 9 
7 Langdale a 26 do bro pek 2860 49 
; 8 Do 318 46 do pekoe 4600 31 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 9 Do 320 16 do pekiaci 1600-25 
Fe 10 o 32 4 do dust 504 
Commerce Sale-room on the 6th April the under- | 1] Farm 324 9 do bropek 900 er 
; ks 12 Do 326 17 do  pekoe 1360 32 
mentioned lots of Tea (78,575 lb.), which sold as | 13 Do 328 26 do  peksou 2210 = 37 
14 Do 330 1 do sou 100 16 
under :— 15 Do 332. 1 do dust 150 15 
16 5 Do ase 1 nich red leaf 40 6 
E onte . 17 ismark 36 22 ¢ 
Lot Mark Box Pkge. Description Weighs x in bch Ree aout 48 
1 18 le) : a ¢ pekoe 3500 35 
No. No lb. e. 19 Mahatenne 340 5 hf-ch or pek 300 49 
230 3 ch duat 315 15 a laura 342 7 do pekoe 420 31 
© © » - 
3 e0G. ae 2 do red leaf 200 «1b Ceylon 344 1 ch  bropek 105-336 
’ OD q » ny © 
mark 232 15 do bro pek 157554 rok ER GAG" TBioS@, ” pekoe 1g tee 
4 Do 934 15 do pekoe 1425-29 ee ete reac. serotes. 180-10 
5 Do a56 Ts?ao4 peKoe 170028 a4 Ellekance 350 12 hf-ch bro pek 660 55 
6 Do 238 12 do peksou 14025 a Devet 234) A7aito, | pekoe ape 88 
7 Do 210 3 do fans 31518 “9 Oy Rem sou T20 eal 
8 Do 41 3 do dust 450 1h SOE Oe | cots meme bro) max seo ae 18. 
‘9 Tombagalla 242 12 do pekoe 1200 42 ze De oe a uo gust t 160 15 
10 Do 444 1 do dust 14418 A ; 2 on SoU eawe 
a) Kandenewe- 30 Monrevia 362 12 do bro pek t09 38 
ra 245 18 do bro pek 1800 58 ob ene Get thieclg © bebe 1100-33 
12 Do 7 46 do  yrkoe 4800 34bd | 53 po gaa a oaat ReGinke et ae 
13 Do 249 20 do pek sou 2000 29 34 EK 3 a b 3 - 7 
li MR 251 2 do dust al 15 osuea DG Se eae SEnres otras 
15 2520 1 ue unas 98 30 1 hf-ch pekoe 253-23 
16 PTE 253 2 do dust 29718 38 Do BT4e TMG pak ecu ef. as 


2 CEYLON PRODUGE SALES LISi. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No No. lb. e@. No. No. ib... ce. 
37 ed E a6 3 oo Dee) pek ae e 14) Sinnae le : 
(e) 6 do ekoe 1 - 
so DO 380 2 do pek sou 180 22 105 -rane d_de eaeat a 
40 Do 382 1 do bro tea 90 13 ‘ 
41 Do 284 1 do fans | 100 17 og BER 552. 15 hf-ch brovor pei | |) 1950! ) 153 
42 BDM 368 1 box bro pek 16 53 GA CN eee 1650 36 
43 Do 383 1 do  pekoo 18 9f a gs 362) 3) ch Sebroaae 10S 
43a Do 389 1 do pekoe 36 49 2 peas A ot eee 330 «8 bid 
: v see 2 1 132 CRD 566 3 ch red leaf 300 7 bid 
44 Do 320 2 do bro mix 79 97 133. Do 68 ah 
54 Dunbar 392 39 ch  bropek 3900 4hf-ch dust 23216 
Y 62 134 Palmers- 
46 Do 394 32 do pekoe 289 40 ton 570 1 = . 
47 Halpatenne 396 7 do bro pek 660 ¢g3 135 D 210 Tee ee 385 60 
48 Do 398 4 do pekoe 400 36. 136 Da 572 9 ch pekoe 900 49 
49 Do 400 9 do pek sou 820 29 137 ne ee 54doe pek sou 600 27 
50 HT 402 § do pek dust 960 39 138) ON) ee ee aE 499° 19 
51 Wewesse 40£ 28 hf-ch bro pek 1400 60 139 Midl hi 578 23 ch pekoe 2300 27 
52 Do 406 36 do pekoe 180000 <7! age | edgy Sy ecto eee 2100-25 
53 Do 408 33 do  pek sou 1650 98 bid settee 
54 Do 410 1 do sou 50 15 ae 582) 8°. di 5 
55 Aigburth 412 40 ch  bropek 3800 55 ig acne Oe eas Pot ely 
PS I ag, a ee sy BB denia 584. 27 bf ch_ bro pek 1620 66 
57 Do 416 24 do pek sou 2160 25 142 M cz . : 
58 Yataderia 418 29 do bro pek Ge Laer ch SPY Casares cee Ge ee | eat 1265 46 
59 Do 420 42 do pekoe 1410 : id 4 Do 588 18 ch pek sou 1890 38 
- s 27 144 Do 590 44 do sou 400 31 
60 Do 422 18 do pek sou 1710 23 145 Do EQ? d 
61 Do 424 8 do bro tea 880 15 ae * Daa ; a0 dust 74 19 
62 Clyde 426 13 do bro pex 1235 55 = 2 fans 194 24 
63 Do 428 25 do pekoe 2250 32 
64 Dd 430 2 do  cougou 180 16 Mr. E. Joun put up for Sale at the? Ohamber 
65 Do 432 1 do dust 110 15 of Oommerce Sale-room on th2 13th April the under 
66 R, in estate mentioned lots of Tea (100,379 lb.), which sold as 
murk 434 10 ach under 
1 hf-ch dust 1464 2 see 
QT Hechemons 36NsNUNON™  biolpek ahs 8 fot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
68 Do 4338 19 do__yekoe 1900° Aout ae ie Ib. c. 
69 Polatagama 440 36 h!-ch bro pek 2160 58 1 Madde 3809 i ch red leaf 92 5 
70 Do 442 65 do pekoe 3250 38 2 Do 310 6 hf-ch du-t 540 1l 
71 Do 444 50 do  pekgou 2500 3g 3 Do Bll 2 ch (ay 200 24 
72 T 446 7 do dust 504 7 1 box {P ve 17. 22 
73 Bismark 448 42 ch pek sou 4200 26 4 Do yee) bro pek 220 3L 
74 Do 450 2 do dust £80 16 HA’ 313 2 do bro pek sou 200 16 
7 WW 452 2hf-ch bro pek 84 45 6 Mayfair 314 5 do unas 475-22 
76 Do 454 1 do _ bro or pek 60 47 7 Do 316 7 do bio mix 700 «10 
FHT Do 456 3 do pekoe 174 31 8 Ardlaw 318 18 bf-ch bro or pek 1170 48 
78 Do 458 5 do  pek sou 232 30 9 Do 820 21 ch bro pek 218463 
79 Do 460 1 do dust 46 14 10 Do 322 18 do or pek 1620 41 bid 
80 Sb. ({Leo- 1l_ Fassifero 324 20 do bro pek 2100 62 bid 
nard’s 462 4 ch bro mix 360 14 12 Do 326 30 do pekoe 2850 42 bid 
81 Ancoombra 464 38 do dust 480 16 13 Do 328 1 do dust 150 15 bid 
82 Do 466 4 do red leaf 372 10 14 0 329 3 do fans 390 18 
83 Middleton 468 86 hf-ch bro pek 2160 = ¢9 15 RA W, 
84 Do 470 1l ch pekoe 1100 49 in estate 
85 Do 472 15 do pek sou 1520 33 mark 330 2 do sou 170 14 
86 Ederapolla 474 36 hf-ch bro pek 1500 53 16 N 331 2 do bro mix 180 18 
87 Do 476 20 ch pekoe 1600 33 17 Logan 832 33 hf-ch bro pek 1650 55 
88 Do 478 12 do pek sou 960 26 18 Do 334 29 do pekoe 1305 82 bid 
89 Do 480 3 hf-ch bro tea 150 20 19 Do 335 40 do pek sou 1800 31 
‘90 Volley e 20 Do 338 10 do sou 450 22 
Field 482 1 ch bro pek 90 53 21 Do 340 4 do dust 240 15 
91 Do 484. 1 do 30 22 Kande- 
1 hf-ch pekoe 135 : newera 341 13 ch bro pek 13060 60 
‘92 Do 486 4 ch pek sou 320 20 23 Do 343 28 do pekoe 2800 36 
93 Do 489 1 do bro mix 85 6 24 Do 345 13 do pek sou 1300 81 
91 Hunugalla 490 6 do bro pek 630 43 25 Great Val- 
95 Do 492 6 do pekoe 600 24 ley 347 19 do bro pek 2090 61 
96 Do 494 6 do pek sou 600 a1 26 Do 449 25 do pekoe, 2500 37 
97 Do 496 1 do dust 170 15 27 Do 10 16 do pek sou 1520 32 
98 Do 498 1 do mix 105 12 28 De 12 4 hf-ch dust 280 18 
99 Talgaswela 500 11 do pek sou 88) 6 29 Tientsin 13 18 do bro pek 900 84 bid 
100 Do 502 2 do fans 260 «17 30 Do © 15 19 ch  pekoe 1900 56" 
101 Do 504 1 do dust 140 15 31 Do 17 10 do pek sou 1000 31 bid 
102 Weoya 506 25 hf-ch bro pek 1500 46 bia | 32 Do 19 1 do sou 110 15 bid 
106 XXX 514 1 do dust 80 14 33 Do 20 2hf-ch dust 1400 18 
107 Llandaff 516 3) ch pekoe 3000 35 34 Agra Ouvah 21 51 box bro cr pek 510 83 bid 
108 St. Heliev’s 518 40 hf-ch bro or pek 2000 49 35 Do 23 33 hf-ch bro pek 1650 79 bid 
109 Do 520 80 ch pekoe 3000 31 36 Do 25 31 do pekoe 1530 65 bd 
110 Do 522 15 do pek sou 1500 24 37 Do 27 26 do pek sou 1170 3k bid 
lll C 524 1 do congou 83 «12 38 Du 29 7 do do No.2 315-28 
112 OH 526 10 do bro mix 900 10 39 AO . 31 3 ch fans 420 19 
113 Bandara- 40 LE 22) 1 do dust 140 14 
polla 528 17 do bro pek 1700 =40 bia | 4h Do 23 lhf-ch do 84 014 
114 Do 420 21 do  pekoe 2100 «23 pia | 42 W--T 34 61 ch bropek 6100 56 bid 
115 Do 532 20 do pek sou 2000 22 43 Do 66 19 do pekoe 1710 32 bid 
116 Do 534 3 do dnst 420 15 48 O1ury and : 
117 Haran- Stamford 
galla 536 45 do bro pek 4725-53 Hill 45 14 do bromix 1568 out 
118 Do 548 14 do  pekoe 1190 35 49 Bittacy 48 23 hf-ch bro pek 1265 66 
120 WTA 542 8 ch bro pek 720 49 50 Do £0 88 do pekoe 2090 38 bid 
121 Do 544 8 do  perkoe 680 29 51 Troup 52 24 do bro pek 2440 72 
122 Do 546 8 do pik sou 720 24 52 Do 5£ 34 ch pekoe 3060 41 bid 
123 Do 548 1 do pek tan 90 17 53 Do 56 1 do dust 130 16 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


‘Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. 
estate 
iS ee 57 3 hf-ch congou 150 withd’n, - 
55 Do 58 1 do dust 80 14 
eG aoa) do. bropek 3600) 7 
OW 60 4 (0) ro pe ‘ H 
ra ore 62 40 do pekoe 4000 50 bid 
59 Do G4 14 do pek sou 1400 37 
‘65 Albion 73 30 do bro pek 3150 74 
66 Do 75 24 do pekoe 2280 50 
‘67 Do 77 +14 do pek sou 1400 35 
68 Do 79 3Shf-ch dust 255 22 
69 Labugama 80 17 do bro pek 850 52 
70 Do 82 25 do pekce 1110 81 
71 Do 84 9 ch pek sou 900 30 
13 Do 86 2 hf-ch pek dust 135 18 
73 ‘DIP Ba, 6:2) ich bro pek 194 45 
78 Lawrence 105 17 ch cou 1955 12 bid 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 13th April 
the undermestioned lots of Tea (77,145 1b.), which sold 


as under :— si : 
Lot Mark Box Pgs Description Weight 
No. No. Ib C. 
Toke Le in! 
estate 
mark 5 1 hf-ch bro mix 40 7 
1 do pek fans 40 14 
2 Do 56 1 do fans ' 60 14 
3 Do 57 10 do dust 700 13 
4 ¥ 58 2 do unas 100 18 
5 KP W 090+ = ch unas 77 12 
6 MV 60 16 do fans 1920 20 
7 Do 6l 5 do bro mix 450 12 
8 Do 62 13 hf-ch dust 1040 12 
9 Kuruwitty 63 16 do pek sou 768 30 
10 Do 64 9 do sou 414 25 
11 Do 65 7 do bro mix 378 18 
12 Do 66 1 do congou 48 14 
13 Do 67 1 do dust 88 15 
14 Do 68 2 do red leaf 120 9 
T, in estate 
pee Saye © 60: 32 do"! drolbex 197247 
16 Do 70 30 do pekoe 1410 31 
17 Do 71 2£ do pek sou 1104 29up 
18 Hatdowa 72 6 ch bro pek 660 35 bid 
19 Do 73° 5 do pekoe 500 Q7 bid 
20 Do 74 8 do pek sou 800 Q4 
21 Do 75 6 do bro tea 540 rie ete 
22 Depedene 76 18 hf-ch bro pek 900 46 bid 
23 a) 77 23 do pekoe J150 29 bid 
24 Do 78 44 do pek sou 2200 26 
2 HD 79 75 do bro sou 3750 23 
26 Do 80 2 do dust 160 14 
27. Do 81 2 do bro mix 160-13 
28 Naseby 82 12 do bro pek 600 83 
29 Do 83 11 ado pek 1232 68 
30 Do 81 3 do bro tea 219 withd’n. 
S47 A 88 1 do pekoe 100 out 
35 A 89 2 do pek sou 200 out 
36 Abbotsford 90 6 ch bro mix 540 19 
37 Do 91 10 hf-ch pek dust 600 19 
38 Do 92 11 -ch 16 
5 hf-ch dust 1510 
39 Inwgeriya 93 17 do pekoe 850 26 
urulu- 
#0 ee 94 11 ch bro pek 1100 38 bid 
4) 95 2 do 
1 hf-ch_ bro pek 280 4) 
42 8 96 1 ch  pekoe 100 36 
43 8 9%; . 1,*do 
1 hf-ch pek sou 155 26 
44 Killin 98 21 do bro pek 1050 40 
45 Do $9 43 do pekoe 2150 30 
46° Do 100 21 do pek sou 1050 26 
50 W 4° 2° ch 
1 hf-ch scu a0 23 
y G) ak ak) dust } i 
oh Ww 6 PD yeh red leaf 110 12 
63 St. Andrews 7 16 hf-ch orpek 1056 65 bid 
54 Do 8 21 do bro pek 1344 40 bid 
55 Do 9 63 do pekoe 8780 33 bid 
66 Mousagalla 10 13 ch bro pek 1355 53 : 
57 Do lt 5 do — pekoe 500 85 bid 
58 Do 12 10 do pek sou 1600 31 
59 Aadneven 18 21 do bro pek 2100 64 
60 Do 14 31 do pekoe 279 39 
61 Do 15 17 do pek sou 10 30 
62 MOK Ki16 9 do dust 5380.15 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. lb, c. 
63 DPO 17 +6 bf-ch sou 270 18 
64 TN 18 5 do s0u 345 15 bid 
65 MA H 19 8 ch congou 720 14 
63 Do 20 1 do red leaf 100 8 
67 Do Al eae do dust 130 16 
68 CF 22 12 do bro er pek 1200 55 bid 
69 WA 293 6 do or pek 600 50 bid 
70 SBR 24 17 do bro pek 1530 52 
71 Do 25 26 do pekoe 2080 30 
72 Do 26 2t do pek sou 2160 26 
73 HS, in 

estate 

mirk 27 13 do bro pek 1300 52 
74 & Do 28 15 do pekoe 1350 32 
75 Do 29 14 do pek sou 1190 25 
76 Do 30 6 do sou 510 18 
77° Lyndburst 3 9 do bro pek 990 30 bid 
78 Do 32 80 do pekoe 2835 23 bid 
79 Do 33° 34 do pek sou 3086 18 bid 
50 Do 34 4 do dust 500 14 bid 
&1 Do 35 4 do red leaf 35) 5 


Messrs. Forbes & Watker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 138th 
April the undermentioned lots of Tea (156,987 1b.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pégs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. ec. 
Vek} 596 12 ch pekoe 1264 48 
256 598 7 do bro pek 723 30 
3 °C 600 8 do pek sou 804 26 
4 C 602, 1. do dust 121 16 
5 Poyston 604 2 do dust “8k 15 
6 606 7 do dust 980 14 
7 Silver Val- 
ley 612 8 hf-ch unas 400 = 26 
8 Do 614 1 do copgou 44 10 
9 Do 616 1 do red leaf 54 7 
10 Midlothian 618 26 do bro pek 1560 41 
1L Do 620 28 ch pekoe 2800 26 
12 Do 622 1 hf-ch congou 50 14 
13 Do 624 1 .do red leaf 50 10 
14 Do 625 2 do dust 180 14 
15 Do 628 L»;ch bro mix 95 12 
16 Court 
Lodge 630 28 hf-ch bro pek 1624 68 bid 
17 Do 632 25 ch pekoe 1259 6L 
18 Do 634 25 do pek sou 1250 43 
ly Do 6236 2 do sou 168 31 
20 Mousakelle 638 306 do bro pek 3360 58 
21 Do 640 35 do pekoe 38400 37 
22 Do 612 3 do congou 320 15 
23 Do 644 2 do dust 340 17 
2t Farobam 616 18 hf-ch bro or pek 900 62 
25 Do 648 3L do pekoe 1395 33 
26 Ds 650 48 do pek sou 1600 36 
27 Do 652 9 do sou 360 23 
23 Do 654 3 do fans 180 22 
29 Deaculla 656 25 do or pek 1560 52 bid 
30 Do 658 41. do : 
Ve forte pekce 4160 29 bid 
31 Do 660 1 hf-ch congou 50 14 
32 Do 662 32 do dust 210 14 
33 Columbia 66£ 24 do bro pek 1440 58 
34 Do 666 23 do pekoe 1150 55 
35 Do 668 2 do pek sou 100 
Bin) Do 670 2 do pek dust 140 
57 (N, in estate 
mar 672 10 do dust 860 15 
33 SBR 674 12 ch bro pek 10s0 45 
39 Do 676 12 do pekoe 960 30 
40 Do 678 16 do pek sou 1440 26 
41 C G 780 11 do jan 1100 20 
42 Do 682 11 do dust 1036 13 
43 Do 68t 2 do bro mix 200 6 
44 Do 686 2 do tuas 190 28 
45 LW 688 1 do congou 100 14 
46 Do 690 2 hf-ch dust 140 2 
47 Do 692 1 box red leaf 24 10 
i8 B& D 694 38 ch bro mix 390 5 
49 Do 695 2 do dust 326 13 
50 Ancoombra 698 1 do dust 160 14 
51 Melrose 700 16 do bro pek 1920 39 bid 
52 Do 702 18 do pekvue 1980 2¢ bid 
53 Do 704 7 do pek sou 770 25 
54 Park 76 8 do bro pek 830 40 bid 
55 TCO 708 7 do bro pek 78k 35 
56 Do 710 4 do pek sou 412 23 
57 Do 712 11 do bro tea 1300 18 
a8 Do 74-2 «do dust 280 15 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


aioe Mark Box Pkgs. Description. wsient 4 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON 
59 Havilland 716 24 hf-ch bro pek 1320 43 bid 
60 Do 718 24 do pekoe 1200 35 
61 . pe 720 35 do pek sou 1575 380 
32 Shrubs 7 . — 
6 Hill 722 38 eh “bro pek 3990-56 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
63 De Us Be Boy on elos Pano a oe Mincrwe Lanz, March 25th, 1892 
4 D 726 36 do ek sou a ’ 5 5 
Gs Dunkeld 728 22 do Pea pek 2310 63 ea 5 
66 Do 730 33 bf-ch or pek 1650 956 Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
67 Do 732 23 ch  pekce 2185 37 Mincing Lane up to 25th Feb. :— 
68 CORSE TaLeRaoRe hae pak ie Ex “Legislator’—Kalupahani, 1b 103s 63; ic 101s; 
ox 5 se 1b 104s. ri 
6 Poe te ee ee honor | “Bx “Ningehow”—Elbedde, 1b 113s; 8¢ 1093 6d; 50 
7 APK 740 4 do  congou 360 «18 104, 6d; 16 1b 1043 61; 1b 98s; 1b 1¢ 118s: le 1053. 
72 Do 742 4 do dust 560 14 Ex “City of Oxford’—Ouvah, 1t 2c 998 6d: 7c 
73 Abbots- F 96s 6d. 
= Bice) ie ie i ao ety fat rite Ex “Capella”—Bogawantalawa, 1t 2c 1083 6d; 7a 
15 Do 148 9 do  pekce 810 30 vee pe pe) Te 115s, x 
56 Doonevale 750 13 do  bropek 130049 x “Legislator ’—Braemore, 1h le 1053 6d; 1b 978; 16 
7 Lo 752 39 do pekoe BIO 25 105-; 1b 97s; 1b 95s; 1b 96s. 
a8 uote ie oanton Oe ae BD bid Ex “Oruba’”’—Meddecombra” 1t 1158; 5¢ 1t 108s; 5¢ 
& 2 , : 5 = 105s; 1e 101s; le 1b 118s. 
au SGare ren’ a8 BS oe bre ee 1 Bs Ex “Yorkshire” —Meddecombra, le 1153; 8c 107«; 40 
82 Do 762 27 do  pekoe 1330 49 1t 104s; 1e 106s; 2c 1078 G1. 
83 H &H 764 5 do bro tea 500 «(17 Ex ‘‘Niogchow’—Meddecombra, 1b 110:; 5c 1065; 5c 
86 Debatgama 770 2 ch congou 180-14 1033 6d; 1c 1b 100s 6d; 1c 1b 116s 6d. 
81 os us ! a6 fans a is Ex “Legislator’—Meddecombra. 3c 1063; 1c 1b 100s 
; 5 a 6d; le 1b 117s. 
; St hf- 1500 ; 
AA er ne bf peck BEUneE 500 60 Ex ‘‘Oapella”—Denagama, 1t 106s; 1t 1008; 1b 111s; 
91 Do 730 21 do  peksou 1050 = 32 le 1lds; 2c¢1b 109s; 3¢ 1b 105s; 1b 99s 6d; 161198. 
92 Do A 782 2 do sou 10016 Ex ‘“‘Ameer”’—Theresia, lo 109s; 2c 1¢ 106s; 1e 993 6d; 
93 Keenagaha ; 1¢ 118s. 
PE i ean ee ay Re Ex “Capella”—Warleigh, 1c 1b 112s 6d; 1c 104s; 1b 
5 788 1 do orpek fans 130 = 20 1133 6d. 
oo, ee Reem cyan) uetdohs dust 3B Ex ‘Degislator”—Bambrakelly, 3¢ lt. 107s; 1c 101s 
97 Do 792 1 do unas 95 20 6d; 1¢1193. Melton, le 106s 6d; lc 1b 105s; 16 100s; 
aay Gleremont i a se ane are fe 1b114s; le 1t 106s; le 1b 104s; 1t 1003 6d; 16 113s. 
102 Yataderla = > __ | Talawakelle, 3c 105s; 1t 90s 63; 1t 110s. 
04 Do 6 % ‘a oe ae 2 bid Ex “Jelunga”—Sarnia, le 1b 100s; 1¢ 1b 975 63; 1b 
105 Do 8 17 Go pek sou 1615 25 952; 1b 104s. Invery, 3c 1t 108s 6d; 3c it 103s; 1c 1t 
106 Pansala- 1003 6d; 1¢ 115s. Drayton, 1c 109s; 2c 103s; 1t 985; 1b 
i peennceeeae) 2o nfo, goneou We) 38 119:; 1b 89s; 1b 102s; 3b 89s. 
1 om 7 eh Ue Laer 4 : Ex “Legislator” —Onavab, 1c 101s; 3¢ 1% 100s; 1t 953 
See GCI. pales aicoathes 1b 1053. Newton, 2c 1t 1078 Gd; 8c 103s; 1c 98s; le 
D 18 3 do dust 345 13 116s; 1e 112s; 1¢ 893 6d; 2b 102s. 
oa Do 20 3 do  congou 300 18 Ex “ Austral”—Wannarajsh, 3c 106s; 4¢ 102s; 3c 1 
117 pinerneld a i ae een ae es 9&3 63; 1c 1b 110s 6d. Manickwatte, 3c 110s; 3c 105s; 
1g Co : m us : 3¢99s 6d; 1c 117s, 
1D eee ee eset cakes OS ee Ex “Legislator”—Middleton, 2c 102s; 1e 1b 103s; 1b 
121 Do 40 3 do pekeou 300 24 95 ; 16 106+; 4c 103s; 1le 95s; 1¢106s. Hlkadua, 1t 999; 
125 GO 48 22 do  pekce 2310 33 1b96s. Watiagalla, 1b 99s; 1t 973 6d; 1¢ 94s 6d; 1b 92s; 
rH Do 52 2 box rau *80 15 B ReUON haw’ —N d, 1b 111s; 1c lb 117s; 4 
127 o a us : Bee Ex ‘Niogchaw’—Norwood, s; 1c 8; 4c 
ae Oise Gh reese 83M | aot Oe Ue TSO 
132 Do | 58 15 do _ pek sou 900 26 Ex “Legislator’’—St. George, le 1t 2b 116s 6d; 26. 
131 Do 60 2 do dust 240 14 lb 1143. 
132 Do 62 3 do bro mix 210 14 
134 G 6 5 do pekoe 525 2 
135 G 68 2 do bro tea 130 5 : = 
136 Becherton 70 19 do  pekoe 1900 30 CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
137 Castle- 
- arene " 72 30 hf-ch pekoe 1650 30 bid 
1 ‘2 
estate orrespondent. 
see ALY Hekenis 1013 (From Our Commercral C p ) 
140 ee 78 14 a Pure : ae BS big Mincinc Lane, March 25th, 1892. 
141 Do 80 10 do pek sou 100) 27 i 
y i 4 Ex “Ameer”—Goonambil, 28b 108s; 5b 91s 64. 
06s De aa A aS teen Bah a Ex “Legislator” —Dynevor, 26b 108s; 16b 97s 6d; 6b- 
144 Portmore #6 3% do fans 255 = «16 793 6d; 1b 69s; 16b 100s; 3b 87s. 
145 WW 88 7 do bropek Nz = 30 Ex “Jelungs’’—32b 1003; 9b 86s 64. 
Oa ie Re a Tle Ex “Ameer”—Arduthie” 37b 1098; 16b 90s 6d; 3b 
10 @ g 
148 Do 94 12 do peksou 1200 32 628 6d; 2b 75s. 5 : nae 2 
149 St. Helie 96 35 hf-ch broorpek 1750 57 Ex “Moyune”—Palli, 205 92s 6d; 20b 92s; 24b 916; 
150 Do 98 28 ch  pekoe 2800 33 7b 923 Gd. Amba, 5b 908; 7b 923 6d; 1b 76s; 6b 
151 Do 100 13 do  pek sou 1300 a7 549 6d. 
Apa par onies ate Ex “Merkere’’—Palli, 1b 63s. 
 Spmarii, | 102" Aiidoy” “pekee He ates Ex “Legislator” —Armagh, 9b 100s; 2b 958; 1b 916; 1b- 
153 Do 104 1 do pek sou 97 22 
154 D 1u6 1 bf-ch oF pek 4t 28 ~—_—i}: 738; 3b 56s; 2b 59a. 


I 
‘6 CORYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


a 


PBIck :—124 cents each ; 3 copies 
NO. 11.] Coromxo, May 5, 1892. - | 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


Deena gr a ea 


COLOMBO SALES OF ‘TEA. Dots Mackey Hox < Eaees Dereriptioly, | Weikht 
aie ee 25 Do 151 4 do g0uU 340 24 
Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. putup for sale at the | 25 Do 152 3 do dust 390 15 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 13th April the | 27 N,inestate _ 
undermentioned lots of Tea (40,404 lb.), which sold as mark 153 9 do bro tea §10,. 9 
under :-— 28 Apchol in 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight een 155 17 do. pek sou 1700.31 
No. No. lb. oc. 29 Do 157 18 hf-ch sou 1080-22 
1 Glaprhos 1 13 ch bro pek 1235 51 30 Do 159 9 do bro mix 495 10 
2 Do 3 15 do pekoe 127530 31 Do 160 10 do dust 150 14 
3 . Do 5 12 do peksou 1020, 29 32 G4 161 6 hf-ch bro tea 300 8 
4 . Do 7 1 do fang 92 16 33 Galkande- 5 
5 Wewatenne 8 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 out watte 162 35 ch bro pek 3500 58 
6 Do 9 2.do pekce 94 19 34 Do 164 52 do pekoe 4680 38 
7 AKCA,in 35 Do 166 31 do pek sou 2790 26 
estate 36 Madool- 
mark 10 49 do bro pek 2450 50 bid tenne 168 18 do bro pek 1899 50 bid 
8 Do 12 43 do pekoe 2150 30 HS a Do 170 I3 do pekoe 1300 28 bid 
9 Do 14 12 do sou 60) 28 38 Do 172 13 do pek scu 1300 22 
10 Do 16 2 do dust 160 «15 39 Ardlaw 174 13 do orpek 1248 3965 
16 Bogahagoda- 40 Do 176 18 do or pek 1620 32 bid 
watte 26 3 do bro pek 225 55 41 Do 178 13 do pekoe 1170 80 bid 
17 Do 27 5 do pehoe No. 1 850 42 42 Do 180 2hf-ch dust 170 917, 
18 Do 28 6 do do ,2 390 2 43 A, in estate 
19 Do 29 2 do pek sou 120 20 mark 18l 4 ch bro mix 500 22 
20 Do 3u. 1 do fans 72 15 44 Orarge Field 
91 Do Sly 1 do dust 76 16 PNR 183 10 do bro pek 900 45 
22 H B, in 45 Do 185 19 do pekoe 171027 
estate 46 Do 187 1 do pek dust 125 16 
mark 32 22 ch pekoe 2200 26 bid 47 B.in estate 
23 Harrow 34 15 hf-ch bro pek 900 = 66 mark 188 3 bf-ch congou 150 19 
24 Do 36 21 do pekoe 2100 38 48 Ivies 189 16 ch bro pek 1600 38 bid 
25 Do 388 2 do bro tea 180 15 49 Do 191 28 do pekoe 2520 25 
26 HH 39 3 ch congou 279 18 50 Do 193 15 do pek sou 1200 22 
27 AGC 40 8 hf-ch  pek dust 560 13 51 Do 195 1 do dust 130 12 
28 Elston 42 2 ch bro mix 300 12 52 Mahagalla 196 40 hf-ch or pek 2400 64 
29 Do 43 4 do dust 520 14 53 Do 198 36 ch pekoe 3600 39 bid 
35 WSIS 54 1 do bro pek 80 48 54 Jo 200 13 do pek sou 1300 27 
36 =6Do 55 1 do 65 Do 202 Qhf-ch dust 1600-15 
1 hf-ch pekoe 139 26 56 AMH 203 2 ch 
37 Do 56 2 ch pek sou 164 24 1 hf-ch unas 233 23 
38 AFL 57 4 hf-ch pek tang 320 15 57 Walten 204 28 do bro pek 1400 45 
39 Do 58 3 do sou 165 14 58 Do 206 35 do pekoe 1575 35 
40 Shannon 59 11 do pekoe 1078s 8L bid | 59 Do 208 36 do  pek sou 1656 28 
41 Do 61 15 do do 470 3L bid | 60 Do 210 3 do congou 126 16 
42 Sumara 62 4 do bro pek 122036 62 Do 211 1 do dust 43 14 
43 Do 63 11 do pekoe 495 25 62 Gonakelle 212 6 ch bro pek 720 55 bid 
44 Do 64 6 do pek sou 270 24 63 Do 214 6 do pekoe 690 41 bid 
45 Do 65 1 do bro tea 50 15 64 Do 216 4 do pek sou 480 31 
— 65 Guy 218 1 do pek fans 150 au 
] 66 Cruden 219 36 do owery or pek 3600 €0 bid 
Mr. E. Jown put up for sale at the Chamber 7 eS Baiiaakide Ai 7 eke 7400 © 56 
of Commerce Sale-room on the 27th April the under- | ¢ ; 
3 3 68 Do 223 10 do do peksou 1000 32 
mentioned lots of Tea (123,952 Ib.), which sold | ¢9 Do 225 10 do sou 1000 22 
as under:— 70 Hetherby 227 1 do 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 1 hf-ch dust 240 «14 
0. No. Ib. c. 71 Dickapiuye Bae 7 Ge brs pek 700 Oe 
147 110 10 ¢ 0 712 [e) 4 do pekoe 400 4 
J De TIRE ce 1050 18 | | 73 Do = 982: 16 do’ pak sox 1600 3) 
3.Faithlie 114 1 ch  pekoe 100 38 74 Do 234 _3 do!) sou CD) on 0 
4 Do 115 2 do sou 180 15 75 Terf 235 19 do pek sou 1710 3k 
5 Do 116 2 do_ red leat 17012 18 Ono re eG CNN ene 
6 Do 117. 8 hf-ch dust 600 19 77 X¥8 238 3 do red leaf 240 & 
7 W-T 118 19 ch pekoe 1710-40 78 Little Val- 
8 Do 120 20 do pek sou 1800 82 _ ley 238 3 ch pek sou 300 21 
mT) 122 4 do red leaf 390 8 i9 Do 240 2 do bro mix 200 & 
i) 40, 124 9 do 80 Do 241 2 do duet 3u0 13 
1 hf-ch dust 1610 13 81 Troup 242 81 hf-ch bro pek 1860 81 
1l W, in estate o2 ue “A a on pekoe 2585 0 
mark 1 995 8 ‘ o) OC 9 1 
12 Do sine eles payee 1905 8 bia | 84 Albion 247 22 do bropek 2420 76 
13 -° Do 130 1l do  peksou 1045 Suk 85 Do 249 17 do  pekoe 1615 54 
14 Do 135 1 do fans 105 10 86 LDG 251 9 do bro pek 960 36 
16 = Do 134 3 do dust 450 14 ce ue hy ee Sadie pte 
16 K 136 14 bf-ch bro pek 700 53 bid | 88 Do 255 9 do  pek sou 900 20 
17 K 138 8 ch  pekoe 680 34 89 Do 257 5 do dust 5000 14 
18 K 140 16 do pek sou 1440 24 90 Talagalla 258 14 do bro pek 1624 50 bid 
19 K Tédesverdot sou 90 15 91 Do 260 21 do or pek 1995 = 50 
20 K 143 1 do dust 15014 92 Do 262 22 do  pekoe 2099-33 
a GKW 44 Bhf-ch dust 64014 Ea a 284" 16 “dol pek sou ee 
22 Mocha 145 22 ch bro pek 9200 64 bid | 94 _ Do 266 2 do dust 32077, 18 
93 Do 147 30 do pekoe 9850 58 9 S 267 1 do pekoe 82 82 
94 Do 149 17 do pek sou 1530 38 96S 268 1 do pek sou 93 23 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkge. Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pgs, Description Weight 
ae poi ide De @. No. No. lip Lb, 
‘s 9 oO dust 43 14 63 Coodagama 98 15 do bro 
98 Agra Ouvah 270 26 Lf-ch bro pek 1300 80 ieee CRE eer Pe Se 
‘99 Do 972 24 do do 120079 65 Do 100 8 do _pek sou 680 46 
100 Do 274 :28 do  pekoe 1260 +63 66 Coodagama 1 6 do bro pek 43 bid 
101 ‘Do 276 24 do do 1080 62 67 Do 2 5 do  pekoe 450 30 
102 Do 278 23 do pek sou 1036 = 61 68 Do 38 5 do péek sou 425 24 bid 
103 Do 280 20 do do 900 -50 69 Kuruwitty 4 1hf-ch congou 44 14 
104 Do 282 18 ‘do do No. 2 540 30 70 DG 5 4 ch dust “40011 
105 L, in estate 1a RX 6 4 do bro mix 480 87 
mark 284 1 do red leaf 50 7 72 Do 7 3 do dust 420 V7 
106 Do 285 2 do  congou 90 12 73 I NG, in 
107 ss Do , a86 i do  pek dust 70 13 Ghtuite 
108 Dickapittia 2 ch bro pe 40 62 mark 8 4 do r 
209 Do 289 9 do ‘pekoe 900 40 14 Do 9) 1 ado pen pas oe 2 
110 Do 301 23 do peksou 2300 32 15 Do 10° 3 do «dust 300 13 bia 
111 Do 303 56 do sou 450 25 146 OTM 11 7:hf-ch dust 490 14 bid 
es 77 Do 12 4 do bro mix 360 18 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo put up for sale at the Bs sae HF A ra 302 140-12 bid 
F pek dust 140 13 bid 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 27th April | go c i Da. ahen g00' “15 wa 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (80,029 1b.), which | 81 EC 16 3 hf-ch dust 252 13 bid 
sold as under :— 2 DBE 17 2 ch bro mix 220 "44 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 83 Do 18 2 do fans 220 18 bid 
No No ys Gs 84 Do 19 4 do sou 420 20 
- i 85 Do 20 4 hf-ch dust 320 13 bid 
1 GNO 36 2 ch dust 270 12bid | 86 HWA 21.6 ch bro pek 660 40 
2 Do 37 1 do fans 115 21 87 T, in estate 
3 Do 388 1 do bro mix 100 9 mark 22 14 do peksou 1228 24 
4 MD 39 3 do dust 360 «17 88 V 23 14 do bro pek 1405 38 bid 
5 Do 40 2 do bro mix 19u 10 89 V 24 9 do or pek 900 95 
6S D 41 1 do 90 V 25 3 do  pekoe 309 33 
1 hf-ch pekoe 150 39.23 91 +V 26 4 do sou 400 18 
7S D 42 2 do peksov B15 14 92 Rondura 27 27 do bro pek 3240 
8 5S, inestate 93 Do 28 26 do pekoe 2600 
mark 43 12 ch  pek fans 1560 24 94 Do 29 8 do pek sou 800 > withd’n. 
9 Wandaie 44 3 do bro pek 320 35 95 Do 30 5 do pek fans 650 
10 Do 45 7 do  pekoe 630 25 96 Do 3L 1 do dust 160 
11 Do 46 3 do pek sou 300 17 97 Depedene 32 28 hf-ch bro pek 1400 47 
12 Ingeriya 47 3 hf-ch bro pek 156 48 98 Do 33 27 do pekoe 1350 29 
13 Do 48 6 do pekoe 300 28 99 Do 34 33 do peksou 1600 23 
14 Do 49 13 do  peksou €24 22 100 H D 35 60 bro sou 3000 17 bid 
15 Do 50 1 do bro tea 62 16 101 Do WO 4 bro mix 350 12 
16 Do 51 1 do dust 80 613 102 -Do 103 5 dust 400 13 bid 
17 Roseneath 52 22 do bro pek 1430 57 103 PNE 105 18 bro pek 900 45 bid 
18 Do 53 19 An patos ye 32 —EEe 
19 Do 54 14 do pek sou 470 24 bid Messrs. Foregs & Waker put up for sale at the 
2 Murliwalty B3 i bfch mee Bee Be Chamber ofCommerce Sale-room on the 27:h April 
22 Do 57 7,.do:.. broson 336 23 the undermentioned lots of Tea (246,620 lb.), which sold 
“23 Do 58 8 do sou 368 23 as under :—~ } 
24 Do 59 11 do  bromix 594 = 2 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
25 Do 60 1 do dust 84 014 No. No. 1b ce 
26 Yarrow 6L 14 do bro pek 895 47 bid e ; Z z 
27 Do 62 32 do pekoe 1920 29 bid 1 Ismalle 108 1 hf-ch bro mix 50 10 
28 Do 63 12 do  peksou 616 92 2 Do — 1190 38 ch dust 396 13 
29 WA 64 21 ch bro pek 2205 37 3 S M, in 
30 =©Do 65 8 do bro mix 800 18 estate : 
31 Do 66 1 do do 105 16 Mark 112 7 do bro mix 700 (12 
32 Arslena 67 52 do  bropek 2600-57 4 Bon Accord 114 3 hf-ch dust 240 «14 
33 Do 68 41 do  pekoe 205041 5 Do 116 1 do  congou 50 15 
34 Do 69 18 do pek sou 90 30 6 N, in estate 
35 Coneygar 70 13 hf-ch bro pek M5 bg mark 118 12 do dust 900-21 
36 Do 71 12 do pekoe 1080.44 7 EMokande 120 15 do u as 150 28 
37 Do 72 65 hf-ch pek sou 415 29 8 Do 122 11 do red leaf 495 10 
38 Do 13) eG) dust 80. 15 9 M, in estate 
39 HJS 74 2 do bro pek 100-52 mark 124 5 do peksou 215 Oi 
40 Do 75 1 ch  pekoe 100 30 10 Radella 126 32 ch bro pek 3200 69 
41 Do 75 8 do  peksou 800 26 11 Do 128 37 do  pekoe 3430 46 
42 Do 77 1 do soul 100 17 12 Do 130 28 do pek sou 2520 30 
43 Do 78 1 do red leaf 90 8 13 Harangalla 132 23 do bro pek 2415 52 
44. Do 79 2hf&ch pek fans 100. i 14 Do 134 22 do  pekoe 1870 38 
45 Do 80 2 do pkdust 100.14 16 Do 136 22 do ek sou 1980 25 
46 Do 81 1 do aust 60 12 16 Ardoch 138 14 hf-ch bro pek 770 67 
48 Do 82 1 do  congou 50 «12 17 «Do 140 11 ch  pekoe 990 +B 
48 Mousakan- 18 Do 142. 5 do pek sou 475 31 
de 83 1 ch dust 830 16 19 Do 144 1 do dust 80 16 
~49 GW 84 10 do — bro mix 900 §=618 20 Gracelyn 146 10 hf-ch bro pek 550 67 
50 Do 85 7 do dust 1440 «19 21 ‘0 148 14 do pek mix 1285 47 
51 Morning- 22. Do 150 1 ch dust 80 1& 
side 86 14 hf-ch bro pek 710 AD5 23 Alnoor 152 23 hf-ch bro pek 1150 54 
52 Do 87 12 do  pekoe 660 28 24 ‘0 154 18 do  pekoe 900 32 
53 Do 88 1 Go s0u 55 15 25 _Do- 156 25 do peksou 1250 39-7 
54 0 89 1 do bro tea 55 10 26 Ugieside 158 6 ch bro pek 600 43 
55 Forest Hill 90 28 ch bro pek 3080 45 bid | 27 ° 160 13 do  pekoe 1170-33 
56 0 91 387 do pekoe 3700 3 Do 162 2 do peksou 180 +22 
57 Do 92 3 do dust 390 13 bid | 29 Do 164 4 do bromix 480. 12 
58 Do 93 2 do  congou 200 »=«15 30 Do 166 8 do sou 680 15 
59 SBR 94 30 do bro pek 2700 3-5 31 Bismark 168 10 do bro pek 1200 57 
60 Do 95 36 do  pekoe 2880 30 32 =Do 170 18 do  pekoe 1500 = 41 
61 Do 96 52 do pek sou 4680 22 bid | 38 Do 172,19 do  pek sou 1900 27 


62 Do 7 1 do dust 140 16 34 PDM 174 1 hf-ch sou 43 22 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
35 Farnham 176 
36 Do 178 
37. +Do 180 
38 Do 182 
39 Do 184 
40 Do 186 
41 Do 188 
42 K WD 190 
43 Do 192 
44 Do 194 
45 Ederapolla 196 
46 Do 198 
AT Do 200 
48 Do 202 
49 B 204 
50 B 206 
51 B 208 
52 Bandara- 

polla 210 
53 Do 212 
54 Do 214 
55 Nugagalla 216 
56 = =Do 218 
57 Do 220 
‘58 Do 222 
59 Do 224 
60 Penrhos 226 
61 Do 228 
62 Do 230 
63 Do 232 
64 Do 234 
65 FB 236 
66 Yarrow 238 
67 Do 240 
68 Do 242 
69 Chesterford 244 
70 Hakuru- 

galla 246 
71 Do 248 
712 Do 250 
73 Do 252 
74 Polatagama 254 
75 Do 256 
16 Do 258 
17 Weoya 260 
78 Do 252 
19 Do 264 
80 Do 266 
‘81 Do 268 
85 L, in estate 

mark 276 
86 Do 278 
87 Do 280 
88 P DA 

Ceylon, in 

estate 

mark 282 
89 Farm 284 
90 Do 26 
91 Do 288 
92 Do 290 
93 Do 292 
94 Dewiyaya 294 
95 Do 296 
96 Do 298 
97 Do 300 
89 Mukeloya 302 
99 Do 304 
100 Do 306 
101 Do 308 
102 S 310 
103 S 312 
104 Harrington 314 
105 Do 316 
106 Queensland 318 
107 Do 320 
108 Do 322 
109 Do 324 
110 Do 326 
bbl ay 348 
112 Wewesse 330 
113 Do 332 
1l4 Do 334 
115 Yahala- 

kelle 886 
119 Palmers- 

ton B44 
120 Do 346 
121 Do 348 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
a TT 
Pkegs. Description. Weight 


pek sou 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
bro pek 
pekce 
pek sou 
dust 
golden tips 
pek fans 
sou 

bro tea 
dust 
unas 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
pekoe 


bro pek 
pekoe 
peksou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
pek dust 


pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


flowery pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
unas 

pek fans 


pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoo 

pek sou 


dust 
bro pek 


pekoe 
pek sou 


1160 
1160 


400 
§ R15 
220 


Cc. 


17 
“00 bid 
33 


48 bid 
30 bid 


bid 


bid 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
122 Havilland 350 
123 Do 352 
124 Do 354 
125 Do 356 
126 Do 358 
127 L, in estate 


imark 360 


128 M, in estate 

mark 362 
129 Do 364 
130 Glendon 366 
I3L G 368 
132 G@ 370 
133 G 372 
134 Beragalla 374 
135 GD 376 
136 R B, in 

estate is 

mark 378 
137. Kakiris- 

kande 380 
138 Do 382 
139 Do 284 
140 Do 386 
41 383 
142YY 3:0 
43 Alton 392 
144 Do 394 
154 Do 396 
146 W 398 
147 W 400 
149 Kirrimet- 

tia 404 
150 Castle- 

reagh 406 
151 Do 408 
152 8 8S 410 
153 Do 412 
154 Malvern 41 
155 Do 416 
156 Anning- 

kande 418 
157 Do 420 
158 Do 422 
159 Do 424 
160 Yataderia 426 
161 Do 428 
162 Do 430 
163 Holmwood 432 
164 Do 434 
165 Do 426 
166 Do 438 
167 HTA 440 
168 Do 142 
169 Do 444 
170 Do 446 
171 Laxapana- 

galla 448 
172 Do 450 
1733 NW D 452 
174 Do 454 
175 Do 456 
176 Do 458 
1i7:~*'N 460 
178 N 462 
188 AMB 472 
184 PTC 474 
185 Do 476 
186 Ardoch 478 
187 Do 480 
188 Do 482 
189 Do 484 
190 Radella 486 
191 Do 488 
192 Do 490 
193 Do 492 
19% Freds 

Ruhe 494 
195 Do 496 
196 Do 498 
197 WA 500 
198 Do 502 
199 Do 504 
200 Do 506 
201 Do 508 
202 Do 510 


Pkgs. 


26 hif-ch 
30 do 

7 do 

6 do 

6 do 


1 ch 


1 do 
1 hf-ch 
5 ch 
6 do 
2 do 
1 do 
13 do 
2 hf-ch 


5 do 


4 do 
12 do 
3 do 
2 do 
20 ch 
4 do 
4 hf-ch 
3 do 
7 ch 
4 hf-ch 
3 do 


3 ch 
24 hf-ch 


Deseription 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
fang 


pek sou 


pekoe 

dust 

pek sou 
pek sou 
dust 

dust 

unas 
bro pek dust 


dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
congou 
dust 
pekoe 
bro tea 
bro tea A 
pekoe A 
bro tea 
dust 
congou 


dust 


bro or pek 
pekoe 
congou 
dust 

dust 

red leaf 


pek sou 
pek fan 
fans 
sou 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
peksou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 


pek sou 
pek dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro mix 
dust 
dust 
unas 
unas 
bro tea 
bro pek sans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 


pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 


pek sou 
bro tea 
unas 
dust 


Weight 


lb, 
1540 
1300 
1350 
315 
420 


3 


bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


ee SEER? 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. : lb. ee. 
206 Moorovia 512 14hi-ch bro pek 725 50 
204 Do 514 20 ch 
38 hf-ch pekoe 2155.22 
205 Do 516 9 ch 
1 hf-ch pek sou 950 23 
206 Do 518 8 ch bro mix 800 15 
207 Do 520 1. do pek dust 150 13 
212 Lankapura, 
Ww 530 13 ch bro pek 1300 69 
213 Do 532 32 do pekoe 3040 42 
214 Do 534 15 do pek sou 1350 29 
215 Do 536 3 hf-ch pek fans 210 22 
216 BB 538 16 ch bro pek sou 1520 20 
217 B 540 13 do bro pek 1300 =. 32 bid 
218 Bloomfield 542 29 do flowery pek 2900 16 bid 
219 Do 544 20 do pekoe 2000 50 bid 
220 Do 545 2 do pek fans 250 25 
221 Do 548 1 do unas 123 30 
222 DA 550 3 hf-ch sou 150015 
223 Do 552 4 do dust 280 13 
224 Horagoda, 554 18 ch bro pek 171047 
225 Do 656 39 do pekoe 3510 30 
226 Do 558 5 do pek sou 475 25 
227 Do 560 2 do sou 184 14 
228 Do 562 2 do dust 280 15 
229 Do 564 1 do redleaf 83 19 
230 S B, in 
estate 5 
mark 566 3 49do red leaf 222 8 
231 Uvakelle 568 do  bropek 2695 65 
232 Do 570 62 hf-ch pekoe 3100 = 338 
233 Do 572 3 ch cougou 150 17 
234 Do 674 5 do dust 400 19 
237 Ancoombra580 1 do dust 160 17 
38 Angroo- 0 
wella 582 2 hf-ch dust 16 15 
239 Thebrton 584 37 do  bropek 1850 = 42 
240 Do 586 23 do pekoe 1160 32 
241 Do 588 22 do pek sou 1100 23 
242 Do 590 8 do bro pex sou 400 19 
243 Do 592 4 do pek dust 200 14 
244- Do 594 1 do congou 50 14 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincina Lanz, April lst, 1892. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to Ist April :— 

Ex ‘‘Golconda’’—Bridwell, 1c 108s 6d; 4c lb 102s 6d; 
tl 98s; 1c 117s. 

Ex ‘“Bengal’’—Darrawella, le 101s; 1c 1¢ 1003 6d; 1b 
93a; lb 1098. 

Ex “Austral”’—Derryclare, 2c 1063; 5c 101s; 30 1t 992; 
lc 113s 6d. 

Ex ‘ Golconda”—Venture, lb 110s; 2c 108s 6d; 8c 1h 
104s; 1b 988; 1t 113s 6d. Dunsinane, 1c 110s; 4c 108s; 
90 1048; 1c 1b 996; 1o 1b 114s, 

Ex “Teucer”—Udahens, 2c 104s; 5¢ 978 6d; lb 92s. 
Meeriabedde, 1b 1b 104s; 5c 101: 6c 97s; 1t 95s; 1c 1b 
108s 6d. 

Ex “Golconda”—Dimboola, 1c104s; 2c 100s; 1t 97a; 
1b 109s. 


Marks and prices of OKYLON COFFEEs old in 
Mincing Lane up to 8th April :— 

Ex Scindia’”—Balmoral, 3c 1t 1065 6d; 5c 1053; 2c 1t 
101s6d; le 1% 1158 6d. Mousaella, 3c 1b 106s 6d; 2c 
1046;10 1b 1008; le Jb 106s 6d. 

Ex,Teucer”’—Wiharagalla, 1c 109s; 3c 108s; 1b 953; 
lc 1135. Gowerakellie, lc 1026; lb 102s. 

Ex‘‘Legislator’—Bangbodde, 1t 101s; le 958; 1b 95s; 
1b103s. 

Ex “Chethire’—Berat, 1c 1t 1048; 2c 1b 101s; 1b 95s; 
1c 1138; 1b 90s, 


Ex “Goleonda”—Holbrook, 1b 1083; 2¢ 1t 1026; 7¢ 
101s; 1c 99s 6d; 2c 1093 6d; 1b 98s; 20 853 6d; 20 1b 
924 61; 1b 96s 6d; 1b 2t 73s 6d. 

Ex “City of Oambridge”—-Logie, 1t 40 1049; 2c Ib 
100s; 1e 109s; 1b 90s. 

Ex “Cheshire”—Milnathat, 12¢ 1b 99s; Scle 93s; 2c 
86s; 1c 1t 938 6d; 2c 81s; 7b 91s. 

Ex “Ningcbow’’—Diysgama, 1b 87s. 

Ex *Golconda”’—Theresia, 1t 104s; 2a 1b 101s 6d; 1t 
96s: 1t 1085; 1b 85c; 182s; 1b 106s; 1b 102s. 

Ex ‘“‘Myra’”’—Newton, 1c 993 6d; 1b 943; 1b 99s; Lb 
96: Lb 100s. 

Ex ‘Port Douglas”—Pittarat Malle. 8c 1b 49s 6d; 1c 
46; 1b 49a 6d. 

Ex ‘'Cheshire’—Dimbula, 2c 105s; 2c 1t 1028 6d; 1c 
1b97s 6d;10 1098; 4c 99a; 32 96s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON 
Mincivg Lane up to 15th April :— 

Ex ‘‘Mira”—Ardallie, 11¢e 953 6d; 3c 1093. 

Ex ‘‘Nubia”—Dunsinane, 1197s; 1b 94s. Wattegodde, 
2c 1t 103s; 40 1t 1008; 1e 945 Gd; ic 107s. 


OOFFEE sold in 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, April 1st, 1892. 


Ex ‘‘Ameer’—Gangaroowa, 47b 108s; 4b 85s; 1b 83s, 
Ex ‘‘Legislator”’—Gangaroowa, 29b 108s 6d; 5b 90s. 
Ex “Jelunga”—(KA), 4b 988; 2b 60s. 

Ex ‘“‘Teucer”—Nartakande, 9b 103s 6d. 


Mincina Lanz, April 8th, 1892. 

Gexecrencst, —Eajamele 24b 1028; 6b 100s; 1b 1885 
5b 80s. 

Ex “Golconda”—Woodslee, 11b 106s; 2b 85s; 1b 62s 
7b 548; 1b 45s; 7b 41s. Ingurnugalle, 14b 106s; 2b 85s; 
lb 62s. Rock Hill, 29b 96s; 19b 57s; 4b 39s 6ds; 
2b 54s, 

Ex “Agamemnon’”—Maria, 1b 60s. 

Ex ‘‘Cheshire”—Hriagastenne, 10b 109s 6d; 3h 99s- 
24b 60s. | 

Ex “Teucer”’—Warriapolla, 55b 1088; 7lb 108s 6d; 
14b 108s 6d; 1b 898; 19b 83s; 3b 90s; 5b 50s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Golconda”—Suduganga, 56b 1088; 7b 98s; 11b 
&38; 6b 50s 6d. 

- Ex “Land Oarriage’—CO, 2b 92s. 


Mincine Lang, April 15th, 1892. 

Ex ‘“Golconda”—Hylton, 200 106s; 20b 110s; 3b 73s; 
2b 51s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Cheshire’—Pieces, 4b 65s; 2b 75s, 

Ex ‘‘Mira’’—Hunasgeris, 2b 938; 2b 568 6d; 15b 103s 
6d; 1b 60s. 

Ex “Teucer’—Kepitigalls, 1b 50s. 

Ex “Ohesbire”’—Kepitigalls, 24b 57s 6d. 

Ex “Port Douglas’—London, 35b 103s; 
75s; 2b 58s; 3b 693 


12b 87s; 18b- 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, April Ist. 1892. 


Ex “Jelunga”—(KG), lo 1s 7d; 4c 1s 2d; 8c 1s 5d; Ice: 
1s 6d; 1c ls 6d. 

Ex “Glepavon”’—Tanakelle, 2e 1t 1a 7d; 2c 1s 9d; 6c 
1s 8d; 2c 1s 8d; 7e 158 2d;1c 1s 7d; 1e1s id; 40 28 2d, 

Ex “Tigre” —(A&C), 30 2s 3¢; 8c 2s 2d; 5c 6d. 

Ex “Teoucer’—(A&C), 2c 2s 2d; 3c 64. 


© CEYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


NO. 12.] 


CotomBo, May 18, 1892. 


PBICE :—12s cents each ; 3 copies 
30 cents;°6 copies 4 rupee: 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 27th 
April the undermentioned lots of Tea (57,898 lb.) 
which sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description, Weight 
No. No. Ib. Cc. 
1 Dehiowita 1 15 ch pek sou 1425 25 
2 Do 37 do pekoe 3790 33 
3 Do 5 22 do bro pek 2310 55 
4 Blan 7 16 hf-ch dust 1120 13 bid 
5 Do 9 9 do congou 405 14 
6 Shannon 10 26 ch pekoe 2548 30 
7 E K, in 
estate 
mark 12 22 do pekoe 2200 25 bid 
8 14 9 do dust 1350 16 bid 
9 Nahalma 13 51 hf-ch bro pek 2907 52 
10 Do 18 46 ch  pekoe 4600 31 
il Do 20 12 do pek sou 1200 24 
12 Do 22 3 do dust 225 15 
18 AKA O,in 
estate 
mark 23 49 hf-ch bro pek 2450 51 
14 Agraoya 25 9 ch bro pek 900 49 bid 
15 aS Bt 32 fo pele 3m 26 bid 
16 oO 1 do pek sou 00 - ’ 
17 _ Do 30 1 do bro mix 100 } witha Be 
18 BUS 31 1 do congou i00 14 
19 Nahlma 32 25 hf-ch bro pek 1426 54 
20 Do 384 25 da pekoe 2500 = 31 
21 Do 36 5 do pek sou 500 26 
22 Do 38 1 do dust 75 15 
23 F&R 39 13 do sou 650 19 
24 Do 41 7 do red fans 441 15 
26 Do 42 1 do dust 63 13 
26 K’Della 43 10 do bro pek 500 43 bid 
27 Do 45 12 do pekoe 540 29 bid 
28 Do 47 2 do pek sou 160 23 
29 Patalpaana 48 4 ch 
14 hf-ch bro pek 457 40 
40 Do 49 7 do pek sou 350 24 
31 Do 50 1 do s0u 197 16 
32 Do 52. 1 do congou 50 14 
34 Ambragalla 64 49 ch bro pek 4900 51 bid 
36 Do 56 43 do pekoe 4300 31 bid 
37 Do 58 25 do pek sou 2500 25 
37 M,in estate 
mark 60 43 do bro pek 4300 35 bid 
38 Do 62 25 do pekoe 2500 25 bid 


Messrs. A. H. Tuomson & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 4th May 
tho undermentioned lots of Tea (36,000 lb.), which 
sold as under :—, 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight 
No. No Ib. effec. 
1BG 1 4 ch = sou 380 = 21 

2 *Do 2 4 do dust 600 12 
3K 4 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 46 
4K 6 12 do pekoe 540 31 

6 K 8 16 do dust 1120 ~withd’n, 
6 DA 10 9 ch 

1 hf-ch bro pek 957 38 

7 WO 12. 1 do peksou 100 14 

8 le) 138 1 do bro mix 100 7 

9 Comillah 14 16 do bro pek 800 38 bid 
10 § Do 16 16 do pekoe 880 26 

ll Do 18 12 do  pek sou 600 22 

12 - Do 20 2 do dust 160 13 

13 P 21 9 ch dust 1350 =12 bid 
14 AGO 23 10 do pek dust 700 withd'p. 
15 Ambragalla 25 49 do bro pek 4900 47 bid 
16 Do 27 43 do pekoe 4300 30 bid 
17 Engurukande 29 35 do bro pek 4300 35 bid 
18 D 31 4 do pekoe 400 25 bid 
19 RS 32 7 hf-ch fans 441 13 bid 
20 Do 338 9 de bro mix 450 12 bid 
21 ADA 84 11 do bro mix 583 9 

22 Saidewatte 86 17 ch  bropek 1700 ~— 45 bid 
28 Do 88 13 do  pekoe 1170 = 34_ bid 
24 Do 10 6 do pek sou 510 25 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 


Description Weight 


Ibate cc: 
25 Weyawella 42 16 ch bro pek 1600 46 
26 Saidewatte 44 26 ch bropek 3060 = 46 bid 
27 0 46 12 do pekoe 1080 31 bid 
28 Kirimettia 48 7 do 
1 hf-ch bro pek 74242 
29 Do 50 6 ch 
1l hf-ch pekoe 1128 28 
30 Do 52 2 do pek sou 100 20 
3l Do 53 2 ch dust 200 15 
32 Do 54. 1 do red leaf 75 1l 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 


of Oommerce Sale-room'on the 4th May the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (82,340lb.), which sold ag 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. oc. 
1 Denegama 305 1 hf-ch red leaf 50 14 
2 Do 306 1 do dust 72 15 
3 Do 307 3 lead packet bro pek 254 
57 «(1 do pekoe 8 out 
58 4 do dust 402 
4D 308 21 hf-ch pek sou 992 24 
5 H 310 6 ch pek sou 563 23 
6 Dickoya 312. 6 do bro mix 605 8 
TK Varin: 
estate 
mark 314 2 do 
14 hf-ch dust 1420 withd’s 
8 Coslanda 315 37 ch or pek 3700 45 
9 Do 317 7 do sou 700 21 
10 Ivies 319 16, do bro pek 1600 42 
11 Mahagalla 321 36 do pekoe 3600 44 
12 0 823 I do bro pek 98 35 
13.58 324 2 do pekoe 190 30 
1468 325 1 hf-ch sou 50 15 
15 S 326 1 do bro mix 82 16 
146 YD 327 8 ch bro tea 880 15 
17 EK 329 2 do pekoe 200 23 
18 Kande- 
newera 330 24 do bro pek 2400 66 
19 Do 332 37 do pekoe 3700 41 
20 Do 334 17 do pek sou 1700 30 
21 Gonakelle 336 6 do bro pek 720 58 
22 Do- 338 6 do pekoe 620 = 46 
23 _ Do 340 4 do pek sou 480 35 
24 Do 342 1 do _ pek fans 150 18 
25 Polgaha- P| 
kanda 343 14 do sou 1120. 22 
31 Mapitigama 14 2 do bro pek 200 44 
32 Do 16 8 do. pekoe 720 25 
33 Great Val- 
ley 17 10 hbf-ch bro or pek 600 80 
34 Do 19 28 ch bro pek 3080 60 
35 Do 21 45 do  pekoe 4500 41 
36 Do 23 14 do pek sou 1330 28 
37 Do 5 4 do congou 380 6:19 
38 Do 26 4 hf-ch dust 320 19 
39 Talagalla 29 17 ch bro pek 1938 54 
40 Do 31 24 do or pek 2160 55 
41 Do 33 20 do  yekoe 1700 35 
42 Mocha 385 8 do bulked tea 264 42 
43 Agra Ouyah 36 18 hf-ch bro pek 900 = 75 bid 
44 Do 38 23 do pekoe 1035 55 bid 
45 Do 40 20 do pek sou 900 40 bid 
46 AO 42 3 do pek fans 210 416 
47 Do 43 2 do pek dust 166s 16 
48 GD 44 4 ch dust 576 5 
49 Callander 45 50 hf-ch bro pek 2800 58 bid 
50 Do 47 21 do pekoe 1092s 41 bid 
51 Do 49 10 do pek sou 508 35 
52 Do 51 1 do broflowery pek 56 30 
53 Do 52 3 do dust 180 18 
54 Glasgow 63 23 ch bro pek 2070 72 
55 Do 55 24 do  pekoe 2400 51 
56 Albion 59 19 ch  bropek 2090 76 
57 Do 61 14 do  pekoe 1400 56 
58 Do 63 12 do pek sou 1260 35 
59 =6Do 65 5 hf-ch dust 425 16 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Messrs. Forses & WALKER puotup for sale at the 
No. No Ib s Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 4th May 
° ° ° : the under mentioned lots of Tea (23797 lb.) which sold 
60 Walton 66 19 do bro pek 1121.41 a3 uuder’ — 
61 Do 68 29 do  pekoe 1450-330 : ne : 
62 Do 70 3 do sou 87 «(17 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
63 Do 71 1 do dust 43 13 No. No. Ib, 0. 
1 H&H 602 6 ch bro tea 570 17 
2 Re 604 1 do congou 95 15 
Messrs. SomMERVILLE & Oo. put up forsale at the | 3 Do 606 1 do redjesf 100 10 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 4th May | 4 Da pe 2 mal Hee aa 17 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (63,285 lb.), which sold | § P, in estate us pce 
88 under :— mark, 612 2 do dust 300 12 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 7 Do 614 1 hf-ch congou 65 8 
No. No. Ib. c. 8 PUCo., Ltd. 
1s 36 3 hf-ch bro tea 168 «13 in estate 
28 37 3 do dust 251 «16 mark, 
3 4A 38 3 do dust 261 16 Goorook- F 
4A 39 2 do bro tea 14 «12 oya 616 2 do bromix 160-12 
5 Hiralouyah 40 1 do bro pek 62 © 34 9 _ Do 618 2 do red jlea 1709 
8 Do 41 3 do bro pek dust 216 20 10 LGE 620 21 ch or pek 2100 40 
q Do 42 4 do fans 233 25 y1l Do 622 22 do bropekNo.1 2200 22 bid 
8 Do 43 5 do bromix 981 18 12 0 624 5 hf-ch dust 425 13 
9 Do 44 5 do dust 355 16 13 Hunugalla 626 5 ch bro pek 525 44 
10 Coodagama 45 6 ch _ bropek 600 43 pia | }4 9 628 13 do  pekoe 1300. 28 
1 ‘0 46 56 do peksou 425 23 bid | 12 Do 630 6 do peksou 600 22 
122 TNC 47 15 do pek gou 1200 25 16 Court 
13 Do 48 56 do dust 700 17 bid Lodge 632 36 hf-ch bro pk 2160 67 bid 
14 Depedene 49 18 hf-ch_ bro pek 900 40 bia | 17 Do 634 27 do  pekoee 1350 62 
15 St.Andrews 50 12 ch  orpek 1200 57 bia | 18 Do 636 72 do pek sou 1350 _ 46 
16 Do 1 45 box or pek 900 50 bia | 19 Do 638 2 do — sou 176 30 
17 Do 52 14 ch bro pek 1260 38 bid 20 TCO 640 11 do bro pek 1232 25 
18 Do 53 55 hf-ch pekoe 3300 36 bia | 21 _ Do 642 8 do pek sou 800 15 
19 HA 54 6 ch bro pek 600 37 22 Bismark 644 9 do bro pek 1080 50 bid 
20 Do 55 3 do 23 Do 646 13 do pekoe 1300 41 
1 hf-ch pekoe 350 26 24 Do 648 15 do pekson 1500 =. 27 
21 Do 56 4 do dust 306. 15 25 Do- 650 1 do dust 140 18 
22 Chertsey 57 9 do bropek 450 46 26 Havtyille 652 2 do sou 180 23 
23 Do 58 1L do pekoe 550 31 27 GL,in 
24 Do 59 10 do peksou 500 28 estate 
25 Do 60 1 do congou 53 «12 mark 654 1 do bro 87 «13 
26 Do 61 1 do red leaf 52 ©=«10 28 Do 656 2 do bro mix 216 «12 
a7, Do 62 3 do dust 18415 Be Do NS BO ae 2 
28 63 38 ch br i vin o congou 
a0 Madde. ae ey cee ee oe ans 
kelle 64 12 do bro pek 1200 5: anttya y Oo. dust 16 
3 aie igs ateac™ penis 1200 | age 33 W 666 12 hf-ch bro pek 609 48 
31 Do 66: 12 do peksou 1080 29 34 Do 668 18 do  pekoe 800 30 
32 GL 67. 2 do dust 200 12 bia | 39 Langdale 678 25 ch bro pek 2500 59 
33 Do 68 6 do congou 480 13 40 Do 680 20 do pekoe 1800 37 
34 H 69 2 do _ bro tea 240 19 41 Do 682 7 do  peksou 630 27 
35 H 70 2 do dust 140 14 42 Do 684 1 do dust 118 17 
36 H 71 2 do  bromix 313 18 43 Columbia 686 24 hf-ch bro pek 1440 55 bid: 
37 D 72 4hf-ch unas 186..—s«d17 44 Do 688 17 do  pekoe 850 50 
38 L 73.4 do bro tea 216 13 45 Do 690 2 do  pek sou 100. 35 
39 L 74 4 do duet 360 15 46 Do 692 2 do pek dust 140 18 
40 P 15 9 ch bro mix 900 5 bid 47 Maha Uva 694 20 do bro pek 1200 60 
41 Diyagama 76 9 do pekoe 874 45 48 0 696 25 do pekoe 1375 51 
42 Do 7 3 do  peksou 286 13 49 Do 698 33 do pekoeA 1980 30 
43 Do 78 1 do dust 100 13 50 Berragalla 700 20 ch unas 2000 27 
44 Do 719 1 do bro mix aay 15 51 Penrhos 702 82 hf-ch bro pek 1440 69 
45 Hatdowa 80 3 do bro pek 330 49 52 Do 704 39 do or pek 1950 60 
46 Do 1 4 do pekoe 400 31 53 Do 706 40 do pekoe 24060 39 
47 Do 82 6 do pek sou 600 24 54 Do 708 62 do peksou 3410 = 31 
48 Do 83 1 do red leaf 90 7 55 GB 710, 7 ch unas 577 «19 
49 Do 84 1 do dust 140 13 56 GG 712 1 do redleaf 100 9 
50 Do 85 10 do bro tea 900 17 - | 57 Bandara- 
51 Forest Hill 86 28 do bro pek 3080 54 polla 714 12 do bro pek 1200 ©9649 
52 RBR 87 52 do  pek sou 4680 23 bid | 58 Do 716 12 do pekve 1200-47 bid: 
53 Ingeriya 88 2 hf-ch bropek 10 «48 59 Do 718 12 do  pek sou 1200 23 
54 Do 89 5 do pekoe 250 29 60 Do 720 4 do dust 560 14 
65 Do 90 9 do pek sou 432 22 61 M 722 1 do 
56 Do 91 7 do upas 350 93 1 hf-ch unas 127 22 
57 Do 92 2 do bro tea 120 16 62 Dunkeld 724 27 ch bro pek 2970 486666 
58 Do 98 4 do bro mix 200 13 63 Do 726 39 hf-ch orpek| 1950 57 
59 Deyondale 94 20 ch bro pek 2100 74 bid } 64 Do 728 22 ch pekoe 1980 36 
60 Do 95 13 do  pekoek 1235 «52 65 F B 730 4 ch bro pek 330 R100 
61 Do 96 11hf-ch pek sou 517 Al bid | 66 Do 732 11 do pekoe 880 68 
62 M 97 3 do pek sou 117 16 67 Do 734 7 do pek sou 455 45 
63 Yorest Hill 98 14 ch pek sou 1400 26 68 Do 736 33 do uoas 1980 47 
64 ¥F 99 2 hf-ch sou 92 15 69 Chalmers 738 32 hf-ch bor pek 2240 4T 
6 WT 100 5 do pekoe 250 25 70 Do 740 24 do pekoe 1400 3=- 338 
66 Lyndhurst 1 7 ch bro pek 700 43 bid | 71 Do 742 20 do peksou 1000 28 
67 Do 2 13 do pekoe 1170 27 72 Do 744 3 do bro mix 210 18 
68 Do 3 41 do pek sou 1260 21 73 Do 746 1 ch dust 120 «13 
69 Warangoda 4 8 do pekoe 880 40 74 Yataderia 748 32 do bropek 3520 46 
70 Do 56 6 do do 990 38 15 Do 750 40 do pekoe 4200 28 bid. 
71 =Do 6 21 do peksou 2100-24 76 Pedro 752 12 do bro pek 1140-89 
72 Do 7 1 do sou "95 = «14 vi Do 754 20 do  pekoe 1600 67 
73 Do 8 2hf-ch dust luo 15 18 Do 756 15 do pekgou 975 60 
77 Bilairlogie 12 49 do bro pek 2695 60 bid | 79 Chester- : 
78 Do 13 16 oh pokoe 1200 40 bid ford 758 16 do  bropek 1600 68 bid 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


CEYLON 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description, Weight 
No. No. Ib. 
80 Chesterferd 760 18 ch pekoe 1710 
81 Do 762 16 do pek sou 1600 
82 St. Helier’s 764 40 hf-ch bro or pek 2400 
83 Do 766 36 ch pekoe 32600 
84 Do 768 17 do pek sou 1700 
85 Shannon 770 11 do or pek 1165 
86 Do 172 24 do pekce 2352 
37 Do 774 7 do pek sou 686 
88 Do 776 3 do bro tea 330 
89 WAT 778 12 do or pek 1260 
90 Do 780 21 do pekoe 2058 
91 Do 782 do pek sou 420 
92 Northcove 784 26 hf-ch bro pek 1300 
93 Do 786 24 ch pekoe 2400 
94 Do 788 12 do pek sou 1080 
95 Do 790 4 hf-ch brotea 225 
96 Do 792 3 ch _ red leai 240 
97 Do 794 11 hf-ch dust 830 
98 Atherfield 796 38 ch sou 300 
99 Do 798 3 do dust 420 
100 S—N 800 10 do bro tea 850 
102 Yataderia 4 38 do bro pek 4180 
103 Do 6 39 do pekoe 4095 
104 Do 8 13 do pek sou 1235 
105 Malvern 10 1 do pekoe 102 
106 APK 12 6 do copgou 540 
107 Do 14 4 do dust 560 
108 Clyde 16 15 do bro pek 1425 
109 Do 18 30 do pekoe 2550 
110. Do 20 2 do dust 280 
lll SS§ 22 16 do bro tea 2560 
112 R, in estate 

mark 24 8 hf-ch dust 1120 
113 Do 26 4 do unas 412 
114 Do 28 5 do sou 455 
115 Do 30 1 do bro mix 50 
116 K O 32. 2 ch bro pek dust 340 
117 Do 34 7 do bro pek sou 910 
118 Battagalla 36 4 do or pek 468 
119 Do 38 1 do bro pek 128 
120 Do 40 10 do pekoe 1040 
121 Allagalla 42 6 do bro pek 654 
123 Do 44 4 do pekoe 356 
123 Nugagalla 46 72 hf-ch pekoe 3600 
124 Dunbar 48 46 ch bro pek 4600 
125 Do 50 38 do pekee 3420 
126 Polatagama 62 42 hf-ch bro pek 2520 
127 Do 54 62 do pekoe 3100 
128 Do 56 59 do pek sou 2950 
129 Patiagama 58 7 ch bro pek 770 
130 Do 60 20 do pekoe 2000 
131 Do 62 1 do dust 150 
132 Cc 64 20 do bro pek 2009 
133 Do 66 16 do pekoe 1440 
134 Do 68 16 do pex sou 1440 
135 Do 70 2 do pek fans 200 
137 C 74 2 do fans 300 
138 Lankapura 

M 76 42 hf-ch bro pek 2313 
139 Do 78 105 ch pekee 11570 
140 Do 60 41 do pek sou 4100 
141 Do 82 5 do bro pek fans 596 
142 Do &4 7 hf-ch fans 521 
143 Do & 4 do dust 318 
l44 M 88 13 ch unas 1170 
145 Lankapura 

w 90 17 do bro pek 1700 
146 Do 92 47 do pekoe 4465 
147 Do 94 42 do pek sou 3780 
148 Alnoor 96 35 hf-ch bro pek 1750 
149. Do 98 30 do  pekoe 1500 
150 Do 100 30 do  pek sou 4750 
151 B G, in 

estate 

mark 102 9 ch bro pek 1008 
152 Do 104 10 do  pekoe 1000 
153 Do 106 14 do pek sou 1400 
154 Do 103 2 do dust 290 
155 Do 110 63 do ans 405 
156 Haran- 

galla 112 38 do bro pek 3800 
157 Do 1l4 18 do  pekoe 1530 
158 Do 16 5 do pek sou 450 
159 Deaculla 118 34°hf-ch or pek 2040 
160 =Do 120 89 do  pekoe 1340 
16L = =Do 122 4 do  congou 200 
162 Do 124 3 do dust 210 
163 = =Do 126 1 do red leaf 50 
164 Ederapolla 128 44 do bro or pek 2200 
165 Do 130 44 ch pekoa 1920 
166 Do 132 18 do  peksou 1440 


bid 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
167 Ederapolla 134 
168 Do 136 
169 Do 138 
170 Yarrow 140 
171 Do 142 
172 EH 144 


Pgs. Description Weight 
] 


3 ch fans 
3 do bro mix 
2 do pek dust 


11 do pek sou 
1 ch 
1 hf-ch:sou 


b. c. 
300 «18 
240 9 
150-14 

1920 30 
616 23 
150 16 


Messrs, SomprvVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 11th May 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (59,50C lb.), which sold 


ae under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. 
1 HHH 14 1 ch bro mix 102 16 
2 Do 15 1 hbf-ch dust 72 14 
3 Tavalam- 
tenne 16 10 ch bro pek 1000s 60 
4 10 17 12 do pekoe 1200 36 
5 Do 18 1 do dust 150 15 
6 Do 19 1 do congou 100 17 
7 Roseneath 20 25 hf{-ch bro pex 1625 48 bid 
8 Do 21 18 ch pekoe 1890 3L bid 
9 Do 22 15 do pek sou 1575 23 
10 Do 23 3 do red leaf 345 9 
1l Allakolla 24 50 bf-ch bro pek 3250 50 bid 
12 Do 25 49 ch pekoe 4900 33 bid 
13 Do 26 27 do pek sou 2700 24 bid 
14 Do 27 1 do dust 125 1 
15 Rondura 28 27 do bro pek 3240 48 
16 Do 29 26 do pekoe 2600-31 
17 Do 30 8 do pek sou 800 23 bid 
18 Do 31 5 do pek fang 650 22 
19 Do 32 1 do dust 160 14 
20 Kuruwitty 33 7 hf-ch bro pek 350 51 
21 Do 34 do pekoe 138 35 
22 Do 35 10 do pek sou 450 25 
23 Do 36 56 do unas 2576 22 
24 Do 37 «edo congou 50 13 
25 Do 38 2 do dust 156 15 
26 Do 39 1 do red leaf 52 10 
27 RX 40 2 ch bro mix 240 18 
28 Do 41 2 do dust 280 15 
29 IP 42 .8 do bro tea 680 13 
30 DBG 43 6 do pek sou 570 26 
31 Do 44 2 do fans 220 19 
2 Do 45 1 do sou. 110 18 
33 C 46 1 do dust 150 14 
34 C 47 1 do congou 10 cut 
35 S 48 1 do pekoo 100 25 
36 D 49 18 hf-ch bro pek 900 40 
37 A 50 6 ch __ bro pek 6U0 43 
33 A 51 5 do pek sou 425 22 bid 
42 EBM 55 7 hf-ch bro pek 420 48 bid 
38 Do 56 1l do pekoe 605 7 
43 Do 57 10 do pek sou 550 25 
44 Do 58 1 do bro tea 65 14 
45 Do 59 1 do dust 73 14 
46 Do 60 3 do fans 180 20 
47 Goonambil 61 12 do bro pek 720 53 
48 Do 62 18 do pekoe 990-43 
46 Do 63 17 do pek sou 935 27 
50 WT 64 5 do pekoe 250 29 
61 Ss 65 sig ch bro tea 658 8 bik 
52 Forest Hill 66 13 do bro pek 1430 50 
53 Do 67 16 do pekoe 1600 32 
54 Do 68 1 do congou 100 14 
55 Do 69 1 do dust 130 14 
566 SBR 70 23 do bro pek 2070 44 
57 Do 71 23 do  pekoe 2030 28 
58 Do 72 31 do  pek sou 2790 =—-23 
59 Do 73 4 do dust 560 17 
60 S 75 7 do bro tca 658 8 bid 
63 Mousakan- 
64 de 77 14 ch bro pek 1540 53 
65 Do 78 18 do pekoe 1500 =. 35 
66 Do 79 13 do pek sou 1360 25 
67 Do 80 1 do congou 100 14 
68 Do 81 2 do dust 260 ld 


Messrs. Forses & Waker put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the llth May 


the under mentioned lots of Tea (156,369 1b.), which 


sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box 
No. Ne. 
1G 146 
24 148 


Pkgs. Description. 
3 ch dust’ 
5 do bro tea 


Weight 
lb. c. 
4320 16 
560 2k 


4 
Jot Mark 
No. No. 
3 Catberine 
Valley 150 
4 Do 152 
5 Do 154 
6 Do 156 
vi Do 158 
8 W, in estate 
mark 160 
9 Do 162 
10 Do 164 
ll Do 186. 
12 Do 168 
13 Midlothian 170, 
14 Do 172 
15 Kirindi 17+ 
16 Do 176 
17 Do 178 
18 Do 180 
19 Nahaveena 182 
20 le) 184 
21 Do 186 
22 Do 188 
23 Mukella 190 
24 0) 192 
25 Farnham 194 
26 0 196 
a7 Do 198 
28 St. Leonard’s 200 
29 Do 202 
30 Axncoombra 204 
31 ATW 206 
32 Do 208 
33 Do 210 
34 Do 212 
35 S K 214 
36 Do 216 
37 Do 218 
38 220 
39 Bandara- 
polla 222 
40 Do 224 
41 Do 226 
42 Kottia- 
galla 228 
43 Langdale 230 
44 0, 232 
45 Do 234 
46 Do 236 
47 Do 238 
48 DYK 240 
49  Donside 242 
50 0 244 
51 B&O 246 
52 Do 248 
53 N 250 
54 N 252 
59 GL, in 
estate 
mark 262 
60 Kelvin 264 
61 266 
62. ¥ 268 
63 Beauséjour 270 
64 Do 272 
65 Doonevale 274 
66 Do 276 
67 MG 278 
68. Do 280 
69 Do 282 
70 Doombagas- 
talawa 284 
71 Do 2:6 
72 Hope 288 
73 Do 290 
14 V O 292 
75 Do 294 
76 Castlereagh 296 
17 Do 298 
78 WAT 300 
79 Do 802 
80 Do B04 
81 Lankapura, 
M 306 
82 B 308 
‘8 Lankapura, 
W 310 
B4 Do 312 
65 Do 314 
26° W 316 
27 Do 318 
8B Do 320 


Box Pkgs. Description. WwW eight 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
s0u 
fans 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pékoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
ekce 


Dp 
bro cr pek 


pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
dust 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek nos 
dust 
congou 


pek fans 


dust 
pekoe 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pék sou 
dust 
bro pek 
red leaf 
sou 
dust 
bro pek 
sou 

sou 
dust 


pek sou 

fans 

pekoe 

bro tea 

bro pek 
do 


bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


bro tea 
red leaf 


bro mix 


dust 
bro tea 
dust 


bro or pek 


pekoe 
or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


pekoe No. 1 


bro pek 


pek fana 


pek dust 
red leaf 


bro pek 


pekoe 
pek sou 


— 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER ” 


1 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Mi ied 
b. 


No. 0. c. 
89 Yataderia 322 28 ch  bropek 3080 4896 46 
90 Do 324 13 do broor pek 1430 56 
91 Do 326 12 do or pek 1260 = 38 
92 Do 328 42 do pekoe 4410-30 
93 Do 330 12 do pek sou 40 = 25 
94 Do 332 1 do bro tea, 105 14 
95 Harangalla 334 27 do bro pek 2700 56 
96 Shrubs-Hill 336 46 do bro pek 4830 62 
97 Do 338 43 do  pekoe 4300 2 
89 Do 340 28 do peksou 2800 27 
99, Do 342 8 hf-ch duet 600 17 
105 California 354 3 box bro pek 36 51 
106 Do 356 1 hf-ch pekoe 36 32 
107 Do 358 3 do  pek sou 204 89-24 
108 Do 360 1 do sou 61 20 
109. H C,- in 

estate 

mark 362 3 ch bro pek 243 22 
110 Do 364 1 hf-ch pekoe 48 27 
111 Chesterford 366 16 ch bro pek 1606 59 
112 Do 368 18 do pekoe 1710 30 
113 Do 370 16 do pek sou 1600 25 
114 Polata- 

gama 372 42 hf-ch bro pek 2520 38650. 
116 Tellisa- 

galla 376 1 do dust 140 13 
117 Talgag- 

wela 378 40 ch pek sou 3200 27 
118 Do 380 9 do s0u 720 22 
119 Do 382 1 do dust 150 13 
120 Do 284 1 do fans 130 15 
121 CL 386 10 do u"as 990 37 
122 Bismark 388 9 do  bropek 1080 52 bid 
123 Anning- 

kande 390 18 do bropek 1980 40 bid 
124 Do 392 1 do pek sou 90 25 
125 Do 394 3 do bro tea 315 17 
126 Do 396 2 do _ pek fans 240 18 
127 Do 398 4 do fans 470 18 
128 Do 400 92 do red leaf 200. 14 
130 Middleton 404 27 hf-ch peksou 1404 32 
I31 Do 406 9 do dust 765 19 
132 Hllagalla 408 1 ch red leaf 92 8 
133° Broughton 410 2 hf-ch sou 100 16 


134 K BW 412 12 ch bropek sou 1042 13 bid 
135 W W-—O, in 


estate 

mark 414 2 do  bropek 200. 29 
136 Palam- 

cotta 416 2hf-ch dust 174 14 
137 Do 418 1 ch red leaf 100 10 
138. P C 420 7 do bro pek 630 27 
139 Do 422 16 do  peksou 1440 15 
140 Do 424 7 do  pek dust 980 16 
141 Horagas- 

kelle 426 7 hf-ch bropek 416 40 
142 Do 428 8 do  pekoe 456 29 
143: Do 430 12 do peksou 696 24 
144 Do 432 2 do congou 112 12 
154 Bismark 434 9 ch bro pek 990 50 
146 Do 436 12 do  pekoe 1200 38 
147 Do 438 15 do pek sou 1500 26 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lanz, April 22nd, 1892. 


Marks and pricof CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 22nd April :— 

Ex “Qopack”—Denegama, 1t 99s; 16 91s; 1b 100s; 1c 
1038; 2c 1b 99s; 1b 92s; lt 1b 111s. Queensberry, Ib 
108s; lo 1t 933 6d; 36 1t 99s; 1t 928; le 111s. 

Bx “Pindari”—Aldie, 1¢ 1b 101s 6d; 11¢ 98s 6d; 26 
948; 1b 101s; 1c 1b 100s. 

Ex “Nubia”— Haldammulla, 1b 1075; 1¢ 1b 103s; lo 
985; 1b-92e; 1b 100s. Ravenswood, lo 1t 92s "6d: 
lb 87s. 

Ex “Oopack”—Pingarawa, 2c 100s; 6c 1t 97s.6d; 1c 
1b 90s; 2t lb 102s;. Fordyce, 1c 1063; 30 102s 6d; 
1b 948 6d; 1t1b112s 6d. Kew, 1b 104s; 1c 1 103s; 1b 
94s 6d; 1b 1003; 1b 106s. 

Ex ‘Mira’ *_Rahanwatte, 1c 1068; 3c 1b 103s 6d; 1c 
1b 976; 161078. Adam’s Peak, 4e lb: 106s; 5c 100s; 1t 1b 
998 6d; 2¢ 2b 97a6d; lo'lt 114s 6d: 

Ex “N ubia”— Portree, lo 978; 1b 998. 

Ex ‘‘Oopack”—Glassaugh, 3c 976; 1b 88s; 2b 100s; 
1b 89s. 1b 98s; lo Lt 948 6d; 30 94s; "it 988; 1c 103s: 


PRESS, COLOMBO. 


NO. 13.] 


CotomsBo, May 28, 1892. 


“COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. iit Tuompson & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the Lith May 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (34,154 Ib.),; which | 


sold as under -— 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1 Wewatenne 1 
2 Do 2 
3 MLC 3 
4 RS 5 
5 . Do 6 
6 Do 7 
7 Do 8 
8 G, Ceylon 10 
9 «=. Dp 12 

10 AKCA,in 

estate 

mark 14 
11 Do 16 
12 Do 18 
13 Do 20 
14 Do. 21 
15 Bogahagoda- 

watte 22 
16 Do 23 
17 Do 24 
18 , Do 25 
19 . Do 26 
20 Comillah 27 
25 Pemberton 36 
26 Do 37 
27 Do 38 
28 Horana 39 
29 Do 40° 
30 Do 41 
31 Do 42 
32 Do 43 
33 Nahalma 44 
34 Do 46 
35 Do 43 
36 Do 50. 
41 ME 57 
42 Do 59 
48 N 61 
44 N 63 


Pgs, Descript'on 
4 hf-ch bro pek 
2 do péekoe 
62 do pek sou 
4 ch pekoe 
T hf-ch fans 
9 do bro mix 
lL do do 
12 do pekogou 
8 do pekee 
41 do - bro pek 
55 do pekoe 
15. do pek ‘sou 
2 do fans 
1 do dust 
4 do bro pek 
3° do pekoe 
5 do pek sou 
3 do fans 
1 do dust 
16. do bro pek 
3 hf-ch bro pek 
4 do pekoe 
3 ch pek sou 
3 hf-ch bro pek 
6 do pekoe 
7 do pek sou 
2 do bro pek: sou 
1 do — ‘dust 
41 do bro pek 
35 oh pekoe 
6 do pek sou 
2 do dust 
19 ch pek fans 
21 do pek sou 
31 hf-ch | bro pek 
39 do pehoe 


27 bid 


14 bid 


Mr. E..JoHN put up’ for sale at the Chamber of 
Gommercs ‘Sale-room on the ‘llth May the. under- 
metitioned lots of Tea (94,725 lb.),. which, sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1l1TE 12 
2° Do 73 
38’ Whyddon 74 
4 Do 75 
5 Do 16 
6 ' Do 18 
7 Do 80 
‘8 Eila 82 
9 Do 84 
10 Do . 86 
11 Do 88 
12 Do 90 
13 Mocha lol 
14 Do 103 
15 Do vs! 105 
16 Tientsin 107 
17, Do > 100 
18 Do ; iW 
19° Do 13 
a0." ~Do* 11 
91 Ardiaw 116 
92 Do +? av 
23 Do 119 
Qu Doi «| lal 
95 "0, in estate 
mark 123 
26 5 "Do 124 
37 Do’ 126 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 
Ib.- 

1 ch red’ leat 

2 do bro mix 

3 do dust 

‘4 do pek fans 

15 do’ pek sou 

20 do’ peKkoe 

18 do bro pek 

47 do bro pek 

68 do’! pekve 

62 do pek sou 

6 do" fens 

10 do! dust 

25 do' bro pek 

31 do pekoe 
dé\? pek sou 

27 hf-ch -bro pek 

24 ch ~ pekoe 

12 do -pek sou 
do. son 

“Shi-ch dust 

92 do bro or pek 

40 ch’ bro pe : 

1¥ do or pek 

10 do pekve 

"3 do pekoe 

2 do bro mix 

2 do = dust 

1 hf-ch 


100° 
225 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
28° A J 
29) L, in-estate 
mark (127 
30 Do 128 
31 Bittacy 129, 
32 Do 131 
33 Labugama 133 
34 bo 135 
35 Do 137 
36 Do 139 
37 Do 140 
38 B, in estate 
, Mar! 141 
39 Do 142 
40 Troup 143 
41 Do 145 
42 Do 147 
43 Do 148 
44 L 149 
49 Fassifern 158 
50 Do 160 
51... Do 162 
52 Do 163 
| 53 ~ Do 164 
54. Agra Ouvah 165 
55 Do 167 
56 . Do 1*9 
57 Do 171 
55 Do 173 
59 A P 175 
60 Bowhill 176 
61 Lo 178 
62. Albion 180 
63 Do 182 
64 Do 184 
65 Do 186 
66 Ayr 187 
67 Do 189 
68 Do 191 
e9 Do 193 
710 Do 194 
71 To 195 
72 Do 196 


TEA, COFFEE, CLNCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SABES. 


PBICE :~124 cents each ; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupée, 


Pkgs. 


Description. Weight 
1 


_pek sou 
red leat 


pek dust 


congou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 
red leaf 
pek faus 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 
Pek sou 
dust 
bro, pek 
pekoe 


pek dust 
b.o pE dust 


71 


Up Ors 


ce 


bid 
bid 


bid 


Messrs.;A.H. THOMPSON & Co. putup for sale at the 
Chamber ofOommerce Sale-room ou the 18th May the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (42,616 1b,), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark 
No. 
1 DEC 
2 Do 
3 Do 
4 AS © 
5 Do 
6 Do 
7 Do 
8 CAW 
) Do 
lu. Do 
11., Do 
12 Do 
13 F HA F 
N O, in 
estate 
mark 
14 Do 
15 ., Do 
16 Do 
‘ly .Nabalma 
18 Do 
ly - Do 
20 | Do 
24 D 
25 D 
26 AGC 
a7 Do 
28, Do , 
29. Do 
30 Elston . 
31 @ : 
32 G Fi 
(33 @ - 
: 40 LA 
Do 


Box Pkgs 
oO. 
1 5 bf-ch 
2 24 do 
3 5 do 
4 10 do 
6 23 do 
7 2 do 
8 5 do 
9 6 do 
10 5 do 
11 14 do , 
13 1 do 
14 3 do 
15 68 do 
17 11: do... 
19 1 do 
20 1 do 
21 58 do, 
23 62 ch 
25 8 do. 
27 2 do 
34 2 do 
35 4 do 
36 2 do 
31 2 do 
88 5 do 
39 10 do 
41 ch. 
43 10 hf-oh 
45 6 do 
46 4 do 
55 19 oh 
57 19 do 


Description, Weight 


fans 

pek dust 
red leaf 
pek sou 
fans 
pek dust 
red. leaf 
bro’ pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
fans 


bro pek 
pekoe 


congou 


_, broorpek 


or pek 
pekve 


| pek dust 
bro mix 


bro pek 

pekve 
ek sou 
ro pek 
pekoe 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs; Description Weight 
No. No. lb. c. No. No lb. c. 
. 16 Do 97 4 hf-ch pek sou 340 21 
42 P 59 4 hf-ch pekoe 369 16 bid : 
43 BGA 60.13 do bropek 1612. 30 bid re on _ 98 2 do dust 10u 13 
SOl. Willesden. 20, tae reonak 768 30 bid estate 
illesden 07e FO pe 4 
= mark 99 18 do bro or pek 1800 48 bid 
ED Taio. Pekee 408 yal AhB3d 155 -Do 100 19 do pelos 1710 39 bid 
2 a 6 
Mr. EK. Jon put up for sale at the Chamber Be DS 5 as pe ae oe ey a 
of Commerce Sale-room onthe 18th May the under- | 22 P GQ, in 
mentioned lots of Tea (56,484 lb.), which sold estate 
as under:— Eade g o de gi? or pek 4100-54 
Pa : 23 0 0 yekoe 4050 © 35 
Tuk Mark Bor Pkgs. Description. Weenie 2 f Do 5 “9 do aeniean ails oR 
R : F s . 0 Oo sou 60 8-23 
1 te ie eee ee en 26 Coneygar 7 12hf-ch bropek 675° “57°. 
4 Lawrence 27 Be 5 uf eh pekoe 900 40 bid 
Factory 199 21 do sou 2310 «1k ees IRS 1 ee Peo 285 28 
4D 201 12 bf-ch bro mix 872 19 3) Arslena 11 50 do bro pek 2500 55 bid 
5 5 Q 203 15 ch unas 1275 31 31 Do’ 12 46 do  pekoe 2300 40 
6 Tarf 205 14 do pek sou 1260 33 32 Do 13 11 do pek sou 650 28 
7 Do 207 3 do dust 5 360 15 33 Mousagalla 14 21 ch 
= Nate 208 3 do bro mlx 300 22 1 hf-ch_ bro‘pek 2160 58 
newera 209 21 do bro pek 2100 66 ee we 2D 6 on pekoe 655 42 
10 Do 211 33 do pekoe 3300 51 35 Do 1G 5) way 
11 Do 2138 14 do pek sou 1400 32 bid 1 hf-ch pek sou 1360 28 
13 "Do said do. pekce =a), gg | 88 Kudegange 17 8 do bro pek ant 51 
14 Do 219 35 do pek sou 3150 30 ar Ae pas, a. imate eeeee ped ten 
15 Do 221 3 do dust 450 24 39 Do 20 1 do congou 44 15 
16 Orange Field 40 ki ‘Dox ail 9) aol wrowes 1619 
ENE oe cr Ponoe 1260 20 bid | 41 Naseby 22 10 do bro pek 500 81 
17 Do 225 18 do bro mix 1800 13 49 Do 22a 12 ch pekoe 13144 56 
8 Pit 227 +3 do pek dast 420 11 43 aw 33 E do bro mix alo 18 
4 {0} oO ust y. 
go @ epee) 980, 1a fae’. pokes 1300 29 bia | #5 Depedene 25 a0 Maas ee PoE ae ek 
@1 Do 232 18 do peksou 1200 28 pinEpS ae soca Peete Taal Saleen 
Sb) cial 13 2b 1) Go 48 HD 28 34 do brog0u 1700 24 
1 hf-ch pekoe 1552 28 bid | 52 Aadneven 32 14 ch _ bro pek 1400 59 
23 Dickoya} 236 4 ch or pek 320 50 53 0 33 25 do pekes 2250 48 
24 Do 238 5 do bro pek 550 50 bid 54 Do 34 1L do pek sou 990 28 
25 Do 240 5 do pek sou 450 25 55 R—T. in 
28 Do 242 8 ae vnas 800 28 bid estate 
27 Do 244 4 do bro mix 407 13 Pe 9 
28 Do 246 “6 do dust 900 13 56 ata 36 pee bee 700 18 
29 FT 2148 5 do pekoe 575 32 57 Do 37 3mdo dust 252 17 
30 Warleigh 250 2 do bro pek 220 53 bid | 58 Pp. in estate 
3l Do 251 2 do pek sou 200 22 bid imac 38 2 do congou 200 13 
32 Do 252 3..do unas 300 26 59 Do 39 8 do dust: 600 8 bid 
33 Do 253 3 do bro mix 302 9 60. Denwatk : 
34 “Do 254 7 do dust 1010 13 Hill 40 1 bf-ch_ pek fans 90 15 
35 Talagalla 256 22 ch or pek 1980 = 48 él Do AL laichGae sou 8 14 
36 Do 258 15 do bro pek 1740 49 did | G9 Kurulu- 
EA oie coomeeeee,. pence 100 Be galla 42 10 do bro pek 1000 51 
39 CW 263 3 hf-ch bro pek 168 46 bia | 88 =e Hee ee TOR ee 
40 Do 261 5 do  pekoe 260 _ 26'tid | gs * Do aoa oy. Rah 1440. 21 
BUS eouyane2 boa zea cor. brojpel Hee de 66 Liskileen 46 24 do bro pek 2400 42 
42 Do 208 24 do bro pek 1200 15 67 Do 47 18 do Bees 1800 29 
43 Do 270 23 do  pekoe 1035 48 ay GS 4 
44 ie are aig a ds pele sou 945 37 estate 
45 4 2 0) pek fans 140 25 z 
a) uD A Os ee BG joMtnnrien, 60) agin Deane ‘e380 
50 Tientsin 281 27 do bro pek 1350 81 bid | 7 Do 5 31 6 do rekeo 300. 32 
51 Do 283 24 ch pekoe 2400 60 bid 72 Do ba 8 do bee sou au 25 bid 
‘ 73 tt) 5. 1 do pek dust 6 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo put up for sale at the | 74 Do 54 1 do  brotea 60 10 bid 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 18th May i mae ‘i ee a da bra. mix soe 4 a 
he undermentioned lots of T 5 i ittawella o FO pe rt 
ya metic aee ee CONSE UD iC | oe iy oy Te do pekoe 900 34 bid 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight a Tt 2 See 5S. 95 08s), Peieon 98) oct 
Ul" STIR bronx co gor uty, ies 17 epee 163830 bid 
0) ekoe rt 
2 Do 83 6 hf-ch dust 420 13 bid } 81 Do 61 24 do Se sou 2256 26 
oy es I eu pre yien ie withaia e3 eR 63 us do bro pek 3508 a bid 
(9) 18) us 2 (0) * comyou 
5 BBB a 7 op pek sou 700 22 SORBOey 
ae een cles Soo a8 Messrs. Forsgs & WaLxEER put for sale at th 
; : 3 put up for sale at the 
Aree Bee eaggoe Okun oe Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 18th May 
1 hf-ch sou 250 19 bid | the undermentioned lots of Tea (240,687 lb,), which sold 
9 W 90 1 do dust 88 13 a8 under := 
10 W 91 1 do Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
1 hf-ch red leat 162 «18 No No. lb 9, 
11 SRR 92 6 ch _ bropek 540 = 40 % f = 2 
12 Do 93 7 do pekoe 639 29 1MK 440 2hf-ch unas 15 23 
1a. ~=Do 94 9 do pek sou 810 8924 2 W 442 12 ch  pek sou 980 28 
14 RE 95 4 do bro pek 320 8646 3 Chrystlers 
15 Do 96 8 do  pekoe 720 29 Farm 444 15 do sou 1425-238 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Sei F L a 6 i i 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight Nae Merk Pes Pkgs. Desoription erate 
No. No. Ib, e. 88 Do 614 2 hf-ch bro tea 210 
4 Bismark 446 5 ch bro pek 550 947 89 0) 616 4 do pek fan 460 
5 Do 448 1G do  pekoe 1000 35 90 Do 618 1 do fans 120 
6 Do 450 10 do  pek sou 1000 ©6228 91 Do 620 1 do 
7 K 4H, in 2 hf-ch dust 300 
estate 92 Atherfield 622 10 do sou 1000 
mark 452 2hf-ch bro pek 11034 93 Do 624 2 do bro mix 180 
8 Do 454 2 do  pekoe 170-27 94 Do 626 3 do us 420 
9 Do 456 1 do peKsou 8 19 95 Ancoombra 628 1 do dust 150 
10 EH 458 2 do bro pek} 120 34 98 Mahagas- 
11 Do 460 5 do  wypekoe ¥ 300 24 tota 634 9 oh  bropek 900 
12 Gleudon 462 9 ch  peksou 909-28 99 Do 636 8 do  pekoe 720 
13 @ 464 2 de dust 300-11 100 gDo 638 8 do pek sou 610 
14 WW 466 3 do pek gou 240 25 101 Do 640 4 do bro tea 540 
15 Do 468 2 do  pek dust 300 «16 102 Do 642 6 do_ red leaf 470 
16 Harangalla 470 14 do  bropek 1400 = 55 106. Do- 644 4 do dust 325 
17 Do 472 18 do pekoe 1430 = 37 104 Caskieben 646 39 do flowery pek 3900 
18 Do 474 13 do peksou 1170 80 105 Do 618 30 do  pekoe 2350 
19 Killin 476 21 hf-ch bro pek 1050 45 106 Do 650 4 do unas 400 
20 Do 478 27 do pekoe 1350 32 107 Do 652 1 do pek fang 130 
21 Do 480 22 do pek sou 109 28 108 Bloomfield 654 34 do fiowery pek 34100 
Q2 Ederapolla 482 41 do bro or pek 2050 «54 109 Do 56 27 do  pekoe 2700 
23 Do 484 23 ch pekoe 1810 34 110 Do 658 2 do pek fans 230 
24 Do 486 19 do pek sou 1520 27 lil B 660 17 do bro pek 1700 
25 Anamallay 485 3 hf-ch bro or pek 150 945 112 Galloola 662 1 hf-ch pek sou 49 
26 Do 490 3 ch pekoe 240 84 113 Bandara- 
27 Do 492 3 do pek sou 240 95 polla 654 24 ch bro pek 2400 
28 EDP 494 2 oh congou 180 15 114 Do 656 27 do pekoe 2700 
29 Do 496 2 do fans 200 «18 115 Do 668 20 do peksou ; £2'% 2000 
30 Do 498 2hf-ch pek dust 140015 116 Do 670 4 do dust 560 
31 Ardoch 500 21 do bro pek 12¢0 68 117\ Aberdeen, in 
32 Da 502 18 ch pekoe 1620 51 estate 
53. «Do 504 2 do peksou 199 28 mark 672 24 hf-ch pek sou 1200 
34 Do 506 3 hf-oh dust 240 «19 118 Do 674 25 do do 1300 
35 Do 508 2 do fans 140 23 11a Do 676 30 do do 1500 
36 Tellisagalla 510 1 ch bro mix 10.~=—s-12 120 Do 678 10 d) pak fans 500 
37 GA 512 20 do  peksou 2000 28 l2L DW 680 7 ch  pek fans 760 
38 Queensland 514 38 do flowery pek 3300 62 bid | 122 MV 682. 1 hf-ch bro pe 50 
39 Do 516 29 do  pekoe 2:00 45 123 Do 684 1 do  pekve 50 
40 Do 518 2 do pek fang 260 24 124 LGE 686 1 do sou 50 
41 Craighaed 520 28 do or pek 2300 © 63 125 A K, in 
42 Do 522 43 do  pekoe 4085 8641 estate 
43 Do 524 15 do pek sou 1425 29 mark 688 17 ch bro or pek 1870 
44 MV 5626 2 do fans 320 17 126 Do 690 28 do pekoe 2520. 
45 Aigburth 528 65 ch  bropek 6175-56 127 Do 692 5 do  peksou 450 
46 Do 530 58 do pekce 5220 36 128 V 694 5 hf-ch pek fans 313 
AT Do 532 26 do pek sou 2340 28 129 DP 696 7 ch bro mix 590 
48 Do 534 5 do dust 750 20 130 Kadella 698 14 do bro pek 1400 
49 B_ R, iu 131 Do 700 17 do pekoo 1530 
estate 132 Do 702 12 do pek sou 1080 
mark 536 6 do bro mix 630 12 133 Hakuru- 
60 KG 538 3 hf-ch pekoe 150 25 galla 704 15 do bro pek 1500 
$1 Pedro 540 11° ch bro pek 1045 99 134 Do 706 27 do pekoe 2430 
52 Do 542 94 do pekoe 1920 75 135) =; Do 708 4 do pek sou 36 | 
53 Do 544 24 do pek sou 1560 52 136 Do 710) 2 hf-ch dust 150 
54 Do 545 2 do dust 240 021 137 K 712, 2 ch  pek sou 200 
55 MG 548 10 hf-ch_ bro pek' 495 47 piq | 138 K 714. 1 do dust 170 
56 Do 550 9 do pekoe 376 35 139 Melrose 716 19 do bro pek 2280 
57. Do 552 5 do peksou 61527 110 Do 718 26 do  pekoe 2860 
58 Do 554 2 do sou 60 19 141 Do 120 11 do pek sou 1210 
59 Do 556 1 do dust 43 14 142 Do 722 18 do pek sou 1008 
60 Beauséjour 558 4 ch bro pek 400 44 143 Do 724 1 do congou 85 
61 Do 560 11 do  pekoe 990 28 144 Do 726 4hfch do 200 
62 C, in estate 164 WAT 728 7 ch or pek 735 
mark 562 6 do bro tea 500 13 146 Do 730 13 do pekoe 1235 
63 Doonevale 5464 5 do bro pek 5002 44 147° Do 732 2 do  pek sou 190 
64 Do 566 40 do  pekoe 3600 40 148 Do 734 2 do brotea 240 
65 L, iu estate 149 MKE 736 24 do. pekoe 2200 
mark 588 5 do brotea 500 (13 154 Walaban- 
66 NW D 570 3 do  bropek 304 45 uw 746 10 ch bro pek 1000 
67 Do 572 5 do  pekoe 495 26 155 Do 748 12 do pekoe 1140 
68 SSS 574 6 do  congou 660 19 156 Dg 750 15 do . pek sou 1500 
69 Do 576 8 do dust 1280 17 157 SPA 752 10 do uvas 1100 
70 Yoxford 578 4hf-ch dust 320 165 158 Do 754 2 hf&ch dost 130 
71 Yataieria 580 82 ch bropek 3520 46 159 Do 756 4 do red leaf 240 
72 Do 582 12 do broorpek. 1320 56 160 SPV 758 7 ch bro pex 490 
(B= Dy 584 44 do  pekoa 46:0 32 16l ~ Do 760 6 do pekoe 570 
74 Do 583 12 do pek sou 1140-27 162g Do 762 11 do pek gou 1100 
75 Chesterford 588 17 do bro pek 1700 ~=—«62 163 Galdola 764 4-hf-ch unas 240 
76 Do 590 17 do  pekee 1615 30 164" Do 766 1 box red leat ‘10 
17 Do 592 16 do pek sou 1600 27 165 Deniyaya 768 7 ch bro pek 700 
78 Chalmers 594 °5 do or pek 500 26 bid 166 Do 770 11 do pekoe 1030 
79 ~~ Do 593 21 do bropek 1680 63 17 Do 77a 4 do pok sou 385 
80 Do 598 18 do  pekoe 1260 44 168 ee 77 4 do sou 370 
Bl Do 690 14 hf-ch bropek sou 840 29 169 Torwood 776 8 hf-ch fang 480 
82 Do 602 1 ch dust 120 16 170 Ds 778 6 do dust 480 
8 Do 604 2 do bro mix 140 «14 171 Wewesse 780 47 do bro pek 2350 
84 “pia 7 a me ce 25 do  pakoe 130) 
ande 606 18 do  brope id Josh OR: 25 do pek sou 1250 
85 Do 608° 95° de teens aoe a a4 174 Huougalla 736 5 ch bro pok 535 
86 = Do 610 21 do peksou 1890 23 bia | 175 Do 788 8 do  pekoe 800 
87 Do 612 8 do ou 730 33 176. Do 799 6 do  pek sou 600 


A CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. a 
Lot’ Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description. Weight. 
No._ : No. lb. Cc. | No. No. Ib. c, 
177 Do. 792 #1 do dust 122. «14 i -- 3 
Te eee ae ee 
at ee ee mee 95 15 
mark 794 1 do bro mix 100 10 Gn eee 0 es A 
279 pyeide: j ha fe ns 7 Heaps 61 32 do pekoe 1760 23 bid 
godde 796 22 hf-ch pekoe 4 f= 64 1och k 
180 H &H 798 4 ch  brotea 380 20 EET c or pe 71 out 
181 Agurs Land 800 69 hf-ch bro pek 3450 59 a7 Do 65 1 do. fans 10012 
182 Do 2 35 do pekse ee a 
1 Do 4 24 do pek sou ) - ae 
184 Horagoda 6 15 ch  pekoe 1275 28 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
136 Iudagodda 8 13 do pre pek tee OH 
1 
187 pe B u ge Or aod 340. 24 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
es ; Pe 14 6 do ~ bro pek sou ays a Mincine Lane, April 29th 1892. 
la) 16 1 do duat k d t 
19 OD 18 4 do pek sou 300 19 ee te Beane ea pu COFFEE sold in 
191 Palmerston 22 14 hf-ch bropek 770 «72 Ee - at " ae 063 64: 2c 1038 6 i 
192 Do 91 22 ch _pekoe 9200 =-«BT x “Cuzco” —Ingestre, 2c 106s 6d; 2c 1 8 6d; lo 97s 
193 Do 26 13 do peksou 1300 3 2t 1193 6d. 
198 Wollyfield 36 2 ch Ex “Oopack”—Roehampton, 1t 9458; lc 1b 93s: 1b 
es a 4 paren bropek ore BS 81s; Ib 993. Kelburne, 26 1b 101s; 30 96:63; 1t 105s. 
lt) ¢c pe ul “3 Be a 
200 St, Helier’s 40 28 hf-ch bro or pek 1680 . 63 4 Ee Gangee Pittarat Malle, 2b lo 963 6d; be 948 64; 
201 Do 42 23 ch  pekoe 2600 .. 41 ese, Deere . 
202 Do 44 28 do peksou 1540 =. 28 Ex “‘Co-omandel”—Aldourie, 1c 1013; 96,995; 2c 95s; 
207 HTA 54 7 do bropek 630 .. 49 2b Ic 106s 6d. 
208 + =Do 56 8 do  pekoe 680 30 Ex “Nubia’—Bogawantalawa, lh 105s; lb 4c 103s; 
aoe BERG ce | Dek son erates 1t 978; 1b 109a. 
21 [0) 0 oO pek fans 1 6 q 6 ‘. < 
311 Do eon itedG. eedileat 95 8 i Ex Dorunda”—Blair Athol, 163038; le 1b 975; 1b 90s; 
115 Alnoor, 70 33 hf-ch bropek 1650 45 b 106s; lb 82s. é 
216 . Do 72 24 do  pekoe 1200 29 Ex “Teucer’’—Newton, 1b 105s; le 1b i023 6d; 1b 
ave 1ps 1s 74 36 do  pek sou 1800. 26 893; 1b 108-; 1b 783. 
estaue u_ 
wae 8 Me dat amy, SS Ex “Manora Meddecombra, at 1088; 2c 103s; 1¢ 1b 


Messrs. A. H. THomson & Co. put up for eale at the 
Cbhamter of Commerce Sale-room on the 25th May 
the tndermentioned lots of Tea (32,890 Ib.), which 


sold as under :— 


995; 1b 113s; 0b 83s; 1b 103s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lang, April 29th, 1892. 


Lote Nor Bor Eker, Description) (Weighs Ex “Qopack”—Gienury, 8b 103s; 1085s; ib 64s; 1b 
wb oe? br tut 88s; 2b 563; 1b 418; 1b 53; 1b 46s. 
1 crus A Benet ch Bre, pek tea Ms Ex “Oheshire”—Goon imbil, 9d 1033; 3b 85s. 
2 Oo ~ prkoe Ores h 
zat Do arn Be La ie ge mo ee Lower Haloya, 3b 107s; 115 98s 6d; 2b 
4 Do 6 4 do congou 200°. 15 ee 5 
5 eo 7 4 do fans 980. 15 | Ex “Gleneagles’—~Maynetrees, 8b 105s; 2b 86s: 
6 Do ° 8 1 do red leaf 50, 10, 1b 59s. 
7 Wewatenne 9 6 do _ pro pek 300 out | Ex “Oazoo”—Lesmoir, 1b 59s. 
Ls in Do 10 < do, Pepe ans 8 Ex’**Mira”—(RA), 11b 1003. 

BYaoya: - Fee ro pe Ex ‘Jelunga”—(RA), 2: 56s. 
10 De BT ao Beo’mix = “100. °8—s*|| Bx “Oopack””—Pa'li, ‘9b 78a 64; 1b 890; 71b 45s 64; 
12 Nahalma. 16 38 hfch bro pek 2166); | 6h 49s. Amba, 39b ibe; lb 898; db 48s 6d; 37b 803 
13 Do 18 32 ch  pekoe 3200 | 26> 70s. ° 
14 Do 20 4 do  peksou 400 > withd’n Ex “Pindari’ > Arduthie: 255 g4s: o7b 69s. - 
a6 , Re 2 ae ee eongeu ae i ue ““Ooromandel”—Beredewelle, 15b 105s; 4b 70sz 

1b 67s. 
| ’ 
ST eee MEEaMEURE EM bro: pek 500 a1 bia | Ex “Oheshire”—GH, 2b 54s; 2b ‘571 
18 TB 25 14 ch dust 2100. 13 - Ex ‘‘Mira’”—F, 5b 81s. ~ 
19 Sumana a 10 mae or vee Bee ae bid rs 
D 4 do pek sou DERE tat are 

rH S BM, in ; { CEYLON ‘CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 

estate F f 3 
22 ary 32 5 a aie a 340 10 bia (From Our Commercial Correspondent) 
23 3 dust, in ef 4 Mincine “Lane, April 29th. 1892. 

estate | Ex “P ndari”—Gallen‘enne, le 33 8d; 3c 2s oh 2c 3g 
24 tear ONn So iepeses “out 560; 5 16 24; 20 lelld; 2c la 9d} 2Zols 1d. * 

Md a “y : Ex “Nubia’ *__(OBEC) dc 28 3d;. 2c. ‘28 4d; 30: Is 8d. 
25 wa 36 u a ia ae, 30 pa Ex “Dornnds’—Malabsr, lle 1s oH Me Is 4d; 6c 
26 Do 38 1 do  congou 560 ..d5 bid {| la 6d. as 
27 Harrow 39 6 do _ bro or pek: 300, 55 bid Ex “Capella” —Katooloya, 26 La ‘Bas “4e Is, ° 
28 Do 40 15 do bro pek ~ 900, 51 bid | - ‘Ry: “Mira” —Galaba; 203s 27: 3e. 28 61: 2 Is. Rd; 20 
29 Do Geli) ON ae Bae ae eed 1s 61;20 18.94. Cottaganga, 10 14 945.20 1s 6d; 8a lo 2d; 
31 p 45 7 do Net 1050, 15 Qo 19°14. New Peacock, 28 Is ids 20 2 8d; de Is 7d; 
32 KH 47. 3 do congou 300, 82 ,, | le le~d. 
33 , Do 48 2 do bro mix 180 §«15 Ex “India’ *—Delpovondya, 2e 26 108; ‘Be 2s; 70 ‘Le 9d; 
3% WR - 49 a ae pek sou 163 : bid | 3c 1s; 1c 1s 1d. 

Wood 5 (0  congou ; 6 vy ¢ ‘ 

a AGO. 53 % do Bin oF pek 165 25 bid ex Ooyomandel “Tavisgelle, 50 Is 1s 64; Io ‘Is 1d; 
3B AB ed "nso at bid Ex “Annie Barrow”--MK&Co., 2c ‘Is 4d; 20 1a 5a 
39 AS 85 2 do »bropek 106 35 4o ls 4d. 


“ CHYLON opsERvER PREss, COLOMBO. 


‘TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES: 


NO. 14] 


CoLoMBo, JuNE 8, 1892. 


E :—124 cents each; 3 copie 


30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room op the 25th May the under- 


mentioned 

under :— 

Lot Mark Box 

No No. 
1 MR 285 
2 PTE 286 
3 Do 287 
4 DMD 288 
5 Do 290 
6 Do 302 
(f Do 303 
8 Albion 304 
9 Do 306 

11 Dickoya 309 


12 Talagalla 311 
13 Saumarez 


14 Do 315 
15 Do 317 
16 Do 319 
17 Eila 321 
18 Do 323 
19 Do 325 
20 Great Val- 

ley 327 
21 Do 329 
22 Do 331 
23 Do 333 
24 Do 335 
25 Do 336 
26 Allington 337 
27 ~=«dDo 339 
28 Do 341 
29 Do 343 
30 = Do 344 
31 Galkanda- 

watte 345 
32 Do 347 
33 Do 349 
34 Mocha i 
35 Do 12 
36. Do 14 
37 OW. 16 
38 Glasgow 17 
39 Do 19 
40 A Ql 
41 Mahegalla 22 
42 Do 24 
43 Do 26 
44 Do 28 
45 Cruden 29 
46 Troup 31 
47 Do 33 
48 Do 35 
49 Ardlaw 36 
50 O 38 
51 0 | 39 
57 Agra Ouvah 49 
58 Do 61 
59 Do 53 
60 Do 55 
61 AO 57 
62 Do 58 
63 QOallander 69 
64 Do 1L 
65- Do 63 
66 Do 65 


‘Messrs, SomMERVILLE & Oo. put up tor sale 


lots of Tea (92,898 lb.), 


which gold ag 


Pkgs. Description Weight 
Ib. c. 
2 ch dust 267 15 
2 do dust 273 15 
1 hf-ch red leaf 38 8 
24 do bro pek 1392 out 
41 do p_koe 2050 33 
2 do e 68 17 
2 do dust 170 14 
18 ch bro pek 1890 72 
17 do pekoe 1615 52 
8 ch unas 800 22 bid 
15 do bro pek 1740 48 bid 
7 do bro pek 700 45 bid 
16 do pekoe 1440 38 
13 do pek sou 1235 25 
10 do bro mix 1400 10 
17 do bro pek 1700 out 
18 do pekoe 1620 35 
50 do pek sou 4500 25 
23 hf-ch bro or pek 1380 8676 bid 
17 ch or pek 1785 64 
52 do pek sou 5200 50 
12 do pek gou 1140 3 
2 do congou 190 20 
4 hf-ch dust 320°. 20 
15 do bro pek 820 45 
12 ch pekoe 1020 27 
6 do pek sou 510 24 
lhf-ch dust 80 15 
2 ch bro mix 160 10 
33 do bro pek 3300 64 
58 do pekoe 5220 50 
24 do pek sou 2160 32 
30 do bro pek 3000 74 
26 do pekoe 2600 56 
16 ‘do pek sou 1440 43 
3 hf-ch bro pek 168 40 
35 ch bro pek 3160 78 
36 do  pekoe 3600 = 55 
1 hf-ch pekoe 63 25 | 
47 do or pek 2820 60 bid 
38 ch  pekoe 3800 42 bid 
14 do pek sou 1400 35 
1 hf-ch_ dust 85 13 
9 ch sou 900 17 bid 
40 hf-ch bro pek 2400 65 bid 
42 ch pekoe 3990 50 
2 bf-ch congou 100 22 
13 ch pekoe 1365. 39 bid 
5 do bro ‘tea 550 26 
22 <do dust 250 16°! | 
25 hf-ch bro‘pek 1250 «69 bid 
30 do pekoe 1850 52 bid 
23 do pek‘sou\ | 1085 36 bid 
9 do do No.2 405 29 bid 
1 do pek dans 13 20 
1 do usb ©86 161 | 
47 do bro pek 2632 62 bid 
17 do pekoe. 952 40 bid 
® do pek sou 486 29 bid 
2 do dust 120 18 
at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 25th May 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (64,359 lb.), which sol 1 


ag under :— ) i 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description, Weight 
No. . No. Ib. 

1 Kilandhu 64 8 ch _ bro peksou 800 

2 Do 65 65 hbf-ch dust 450 

3 8, in estate be 

. mark 66 14 ch sou 1400 

4 Do 67 22 hfch fans 1210 

5 Do 68 19 ch dust 1425 


ae 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
6 RB 69 11 do 
7 Do 70 8 do 
8 Do 11 4 do 
9 Roudura 72 4 do 
10 Do 73 3 do 
11 Do 74 '3 do 
12 Yarrow 75 26 hf-ch 
13 Do 76 41 do 
14 Do 77 #7 do 
15 0 C 78 6 do 
16 H S, in 

estate 

mark 79 19 ch 
17 P, in estate 

mark 8 hf-ch 
18 T, in estate 

mark 81 17 ch 
19 Arslena 82 50 hf-ch 
20 B 83 5 ch 
21 WG 84 1 do 
22 Do 85 2 do 
23 Do 86 5 do 
24 Do 87 13 do 
25 SBR 88 13 do 
26 Do 89 14 do 
27 Do 90 20 do 
23 W T 91 6 hf-ch 
29 YD 92 1 ch 
30) eB: 93 1 oh 
31 ~eDo 94 1 do 
32 =O. 95 1 do 
33 ING 96 1 do 
34 Do 97 2 do 
35 DG 98 8 do 
36 Do 99 4 do 
37 Do 100 7 do 
383 BFE 1 3 do 
39 Do 2 do 
40 S, in estate 

mark 3 1hf-ch 
41 4 56% ‘chi 
42 Roseneath 5 22 hf-ch 
43 Do 6 17 ch 
44 Do 7 13 do 
45 Charlie Hill 8 5 hf-ch 
46 Do 9 6 do 
47 Do 10 12 do 
48 Do 12, | 6..do 
49 Do 12 1 do 
60 Coodagama 23 27 do 
61 Do 24 8 do 
62 Do 25 10 do 
63 Do 26 do 
64 Do 27 «4: hf-ch 
65 RVK 29 4 do 
66 Do 20 2 do 
67 Do 81 44, do; 
68 WAT 32) ancy 
69 Do 33.4 00 
70 Do 84 1 hf-ch 
71 Do 35 i. ch 
72 H 36 8 do 
73, H 37.1 do 
74 Lyndhurst 38 14 do 
75 Do 39 22 do 
76 Do 40 23 do 
17 Do 41 2 do 
78 Kuruwitty 42 6 hi-ch 
19 Do 43 2 do 
80 Do 44 17 do 
81 Do 45 18 do 
82 Do 45 1L do 
83 Do 47 2 do 
84 Do 48 16 do 
85 R 49 2 ch 
86 R 50 5 do 
87 KR 51 8 do 
88 RB 52) edo 
89 Do 53 56 do 
90 Do 54 15 do 
91 Vincit 55 14 do 
92 Do 56 5 do 
93 Do 67 11 do 


Description. Weight 
1 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


pekoe 
dust 


990 
720 
360 
480 
300 
300 
1664 
2460 
392 
420 


12 bid 


54 bid 


13 bid 


6 bid 


32 bid 


30 bid 


9 bid 


42 bid 


35gbia 
2i¥ bid 
24 
44 
28 


24 


2 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs, Forpes & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 25th May 
the under mentioned lots of Tea (210,064 1b.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description. Weight. 
No. No. lb. 
1 Ernan 84 2hf-ch bro mix 96 
2 Do 86 3 ch dust 396 
3 Poyston 88 ,1 do dust 128 
4 PTC 90 5 do bro tea 425 
5 Do 92 9 do bro pek fans 990 
6 G 94 1 do »bropek 90 
7 Kottiagalla 96 8 do  bropek 1005 
8 Do 98 15 do pekoe 1500 
9 Do 100 8 do pek sou 800 
10 Do 102 3 do dust 447 
11 @ 104 7 do bro pek 784 
12 G 106 7 do pek sou 700 
13 Pate Rajah108 4 do bro pek 380 
14 Do 110 4 do _ pekoe 360 
15 C H 112 7 do unas 630 
16 Do 114 7 do red leaf 630 
17 Do 116 63 do dust 5040 
18 Dunbar 118 12 do bro pek 1200 
19 Do 120 24 do  pekce 2160 
20 Harring- 
ton 122 33 do or pek 3300 
21 Do 124 24 do pekoe 2400 
22 Do 126 12 do pek sou 1200 
23 Weoya 128 39 hf-ch bro pek 2340 
24 Do 130 45 do pekoe 2250 
25 Do 132 39 do pek sou 1950 
26 Do 1384 2 do pek fans 120 
27 G, in estate 
mark 136 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 
28 Do 138 11 do pekoe 545 
29 Do 140 23 do pek sou 1150 
30 K, in estate 
mark 142 7 do bro mix 400 
31 Tappanawa 144 1 ch or pek 112 
32 Do 146 5 do bro pek 550 
33 Do 148 2 do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 220 
34 Do 150 1 ch  peksou 100 
35 Do 152 1 do or pek fans 130 
36 Do 154 -4 do bro mix 400 
37 Kanangama 156 13 do _ broor pek 1430 
38 Do 158 13 do  bropek 1365 
39 Do 160 30 do  pekoe 3000 
40 Do 162 13 do  pek sou 1235 
41 Polatagama 164 35 hf-ch bro pek 2100 
42 Do 166 63 do pekoe 3150 
43 Do 168 66 do pek sou 2800 
44 A K, in 
estate 
Mark 170 10 ch bro or pek 1100 
45 Do 172 18 do pekoe 1620 
46 Do 174 3 do pek sou 270 
47 C, in estate 
mark 176 20 do bro pek 2000 
48 Do 178 32 do pekoe 2880 
49 Do 180 10 do pek sou 900 
50. Do 182 1 do dust 100 
51 Do 184 3 do pek fans 300 
62 Bandara- 
polla 186 13 do bro pek 1300 
53 Do 188 18 do pekoe 1800 
54 Do 190 15 do pek sou 1500 
55 Dunkeld 192 33 do bro pek 3630 
56 0 194 386 hi-ch orpek 1800 
57 Do 196 33 ch pekoe 2970 
58 DKD 198 14 do pek sou 1120 
59 200 18 hf-ch dust 1170 
63 N, in estate 
mark 08 7 ch unas 700 
64 Do 210 8 hf-ch dust 688 
65 Fred’s i 
Ruhe 212 7 oh bro pek 700 
66 Do 214 12 do pekoe 1200 
67 Do 216 10 do 
1 hf-ch pek sou 1060 
68 WA 218 16 ch unas 1600 
69 Do 220 3 do red leaf 300 
70 Do 222 1 hf-ch duet 90 
75 WW 232 1 ch pekoe 81 
16 B 234 16 bf-ch bro pek 952 
77 &B 286 21 do pekoe 1046 
78 Bandara- 
polla 238 17 ch  »bropek 1700 
79 Do 240 20 do  pekoc; 2000 
£0 Do 242 20 do ek sou 2000 
1 Claremont 244 28 do ro pek 2940 


Lot 
No. 


Mark 
No. 
Do 246 19 do 
D 248 1 do 
Yahala- 
kelle 250 3 do 
Waitalawa 252 13 hf-ch 
Do 254 do 
Pantlya 258 6 do 
Kelvin 258 41 do 
Do 260 1 do 
PDM 262 4 do 
Do 264 3 hf-ch 
Pansala- 
tenne 266 8 ch 
Do 268 3 hf-ch 
Castlereagh 270 19 do 
Do 272 43 ch 
Yataderia 274 15 do 
Do 276 34 do 
Do 278 12 do 
Da 280 50 do 
Do 282 16 do 
Do 28t 2 do 
Carlaback 286 7 do 
Do 88 3 do 
Do 290 2 do 
Kirrimet- 
tia 292 2 do 
Monaco 294 5 do 
Morland 296 5 do 
Do 238 1 do 
APK 302 6 do 
Do 304 3 do 
Do 306 3 do 
NW D 308 1 do 
Do 310 3 do 
Do 312 1 do 
vo 314 11 do 
Do 316 1 do 
Waitalawa 320 1 do 
Holmwood 322 29 do 
{0} mr 2) ok) 
Do 324 20 do 
Do 43. @L9) ido 
Do 326 14 do 
Do oe tl4 ado 
MGA 328 10 ch 
Aigburth 330 26 do 
Do 332 33 do 
Do 334 40 do 
G 336 11 hf-ch 
G 338 10 ch 
St. Helier’s 340 2 hf-ch 
Do 342 3 ch 
Do 344 1 do 
BP 346 21 hf-ch 
Monrovia 354 17 hf-ch 
Do 356 10 ch 
Do 358 8 do 
Do 360 1 doa 
HTA 362 7 do 
A 372 3 do 
Ga 374 4 do 
Do 376 2 do 
Do, 378 3 do 
(oe) 380 25 do 
Do 382 6 do 
Do 384 7 do 
Do 386 2 do 
Middleton 388 17 do 
Do 390 32 hf-oh 
Talgas- 
wels 394 18 do 
Do 396 12 do 
Do 398 1 do 
400 36 hf-ch 
Ww 402 50 do 
WwW 404 4 do 
406 1 do 
Burnside 408 88 do 
te) 410 46 do 
Dunside 412 2 ch 
0 414 1 do 
CB 416 5 hf-ch 
Do 418 2 do 
N 420 18 do 
N 422 5 do 
APD 424 1 do 
HD 426 4 do 
Do 428 6 do 
Do 430 4 do 
Do 432 2 do 


Box Pkgs. Description 


pekoe 
dust 


dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek sou 
congou 
dust 

sou 

dust 


congou 
dust 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 
congou 
red leat 


pek sou 
d 


) 
bro pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
dust 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
unas 
bro pek 
dust 


dust: 
red leaf 
sou 
dust 
fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 


Weight 
Ib. 


1710 
150 


67 bid 
67 bid 


53 bid 
34 bid 
34 bid 
32 bid 


24 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


ot Mark Box 
No. No. 
179 R, in estate 
mark 434 
180 Do 436 
181 WW 438 
‘182 Do 440 
183 Do 442 
184 Bismark 444 
185 Do 446 
186 Do 448 
187 PF 450 
188 BEB 452 
189 Do 454 
190 Easdale 456 
191 Do 458 
192 Do 460 
193 Do 462 
197 WA 464 
195 WG 466 . 
196 Do 468 
198 Do 470 


198 Merisketiya 472 


199 Do 474 
200 K, in estate 

mark 476 
201 Macal- 

denia 478 
202 Do 480 
203 Do 482 
204 Do 484 
205 Do 486 


Messrs, Forses & WALKER put up for saleat th e 
of Commerce Sale-room on the Ist June 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (189,283 1b.), which 


Ohamber 


sold as under — 


Pgs, 


Description ree 


unas 


or pek 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
Oo, No. . 
sl S--V, in 
estate 
mark 488 5 bf-ch dust 350 
2 Ugieside 490 4 ch congou 452 
*9 Chesterford 504 15 ch bro pek 1500 
10 Do 506 18 do pekoe 1710 
il Do 508 17 do  pek sou 1700 
12 Maha Uva 510 37 do bro pek 2220 
13 Do 512 25 do pekoe 1500 
14 Do 514 27 do pekoe a 1620 
15 Havilland 516 71 do bro pek 3905 
16 Do 518 81 do pekoe 4050 
17 Do 520 60 do pek sou 2700 
18 Do 522 2 do dust 140 
19 W, iuestate 
mark 524 14 do bro or pek 1960 
92 Farobam 530 30 do bro or pek 1500 
23 Do 532 43 do pekoe 1720 
24 Do 534 51 do pek sou 2040 
25 Do 536 22 do sou 990 
26 Do 538 6 do fans 300 
27 Do 540 1 do dust 15 
98 Comeaway 542 6 ch bromix 540 
29 Do 544 6 hf-ch dust 420 
30 LU 546 3 ch  unag 185 
81 Kananga- 
ma 48 17 do bro or pek 1870 
32 Do 550 13 do bro pek 1365 
53 Do 552 42 do pekoe) 4200 
34 Do 554 12 do Pek sou 1140 
35 Ardoch 556 21 hf-ch bro or pek 1260 
36 Do 558 3 do bro pek 150 
37 Do 560 21 do pekoe 1890 
38 Do 562 6 do pek sou 570 
39 LGE 564 12 ch or pek 1200 
40 Do 566 24 do pekoe No.1 2400 
41 _ Do 568 4 hf-ch dust 340 
42 Nugagalla 570 27 do bro pek 1350 
43 Do 572 75 do pekoe 3750 
44 Do 574 9 do pek sou 450 
45 Do 576 6 do dust 480 
46 Haran- 
galla 578 52 oh bropek 5200 
47 Do 580 16 do  pekoe 1360 
48 Do 582. 4 do pekgsou 360 
49 Court 
Lodge 584 $81 hf-ch bro pek 1798 
60 Do 586 24 do pekee 1104 
51 Do 688 20 do pek sou 1120 
52 Do 690 2 ch 60u 180 
53 Pedro 592 13 oh bro pek 1235 
54 Do 594 16 do pekooe 1280 
55 Do 596 18 do pek sou 1170 
56 Do 698 1 do dust 120 


Cc, 


3 
Lot- Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. lb. 0. 
TP. 600 1 ch or pek 112 36 
Do 602 5 do bro pek 550 31 bid 
Langdale 604 29 do bro pek 3190 58 
Do 606 24 do pekoe 2160 44 
Do 608 19 do pek sou 1710 36 
Do 610 3 do ust 390 21 
Cc 612 10 do bro pek 1080 61 
10] 614 6 do pekoe 632 34 
Cc 616 7 do pek sou 742 29 
Cc 618 1 do dust 123 21 
WAT 620 15 do or pek 1575 46 bid 
Do 622 29 do pekoe 2755 33 bid 
Do 624 5 do pek sou 475 27 
Polatagama 626 40 hf-ch bro pek 2400 49 bid 
Do 628 71 do pekoe 3550 39 bid 
Do 630 66 do pek sou 3300 34 
Anning- 
kande 632 28 ch bro pek 3080 38 
Do 634 25 do  pekoe 2500 = 31 
Do 636 25 do pek sou 2250 25 
Do 638 5 do congou 475 19 
Do 640 1 do red leaf 100 13 
Do 642 4 do dust 300 16 
Ellakande 644 13 hf-ch bropek 715 53 
Do 646 16 do pekooe 800 4 
Do 648 21 do pek sou 945 
ADA 650 21 do  pekoe 1050 
Court 
Lodge 652 30 hf-ch bro pek 1800 73 
Do 654 24 do  pekoe 1200-59 
Do 656 25 do  peksou 1250 48 
Do 658 3 do sou 150 = 31 
WW 660 5 ch dust 850 18 
Becherton 662 7 do bro pek 700 50 
Do 664 19 do pekoe 1900 33 
Doombagas- 
talawa 666 40 do bro pek 4000 = 50 bid 
Do 668 70 do pekce 6650 34 bid 
Do 670 2 do bro tea 252 a1 
Do 672 1 do red leaf 100 10 
vo 674 56 do bro tea 550 18 
Yataderia 676 21 do bro pek 2310 45 bid 
Do 678 15 do bro or pek 1650 51 bid 
Do 680 36 do  pekoe 3780 =. 33 bid 
Do 682 12 do pek sou 1140 3L 
Palmerston 684 6 hf-ch bro pek 330 68 
Do 686 9 do pekoe 900 53 
Do 688 7 do  pek sou 700 3=- 3€ 
Do 690 3 do unas 300 35 
TCO, 694 5 ch dust 695 22 
Mutholiya 696 8 do 
6 hf-ch pekoe 1040 29 
Claremont 698 25 oh bro pek 2625 52 bid 
Do 700 20 de pekoe 1800 34 
Do 702 1 do dust 160 15 
Yahala- 
kelle 704 3 do red leaf 300 8 
Do 706 1 do dust 150 13 
Wewesse 708 40 hf-ch bro pek 2000 57 bi 
Do 710 23 do pekoe 1150 43 
Do 712 25 do pek sou 1250 34 
Do 714 2 do dust 100 21 
Keenagaha 
Ella 716 1 ch sou 100 19 
Do 718 #1 do or pek fans 135 30 
Do 720 1 do fans 125 23 
EF 732 16 hf-ch bropek 952 30 bid 
734 21 do pekoe 1046 25 bid 
LBK 736 13 ch _ redleaf 1300 17 
Macal- 
denia 738 11 do bro pek 1210 65 
Do 740 7 do pekoe 700 50 
Do 742 13 do pek sou 1365 43 
Patiagama 744 13 do flowery pek 1430 69 
Do 746 28 do pekoe 2800 42 
Do 748 1 do pek sou 100 26 
Do 750 1 do dust 150 13 
Queens- 
land 752 26 do bro pek 2500 75 
Do 754 22 do pekoe | 2200 42 
Do 766 1 do pek fang 130 27 
Aberdeen 758 32 hf-ch bro pek 1600 45 bid 
Do 760 38 do pekoe 1900 33 bid 
Do 762 20 do pek sou 1000 33 
Do 764 10 do pek fan 600 29 bid 
Cc 766 3 oh unas 288 24 
P DM,in 
estate 
mark 768 3 hf-ch dust 225 21 
(ox) 770 25 oh bro pek 2500 «56 
A 772. «1 «do dust 150 18 
Ugieside 774 2 do dust 260 19 
Do 1776 1 do bro mix 93 1g 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 


Messrs. A. H. Toompson & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room on the 1st June 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (11,790 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Merk Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. o. 
1 LM 1 $hf-ch bro pek 150 46 
2 Do 2 7 do pekoe 300 = 30 
3 Do 3 I do sou 48 15 
4 Kirimettia 4 1-ch 
8 hf-ch bro pek 500 39 bid 
6 Do 6 3 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 311 80 
6 Do 7 #1 ch 
1 hf-ch pek sou 130 20 
7 Do 8 1 do dust 52 14 
8 G, Ceylon 9 10 ch bro pek 500 38 
9 Do 11 30 do pekoe 1500 31 
10 AS 13 3 hf-ch pekoe 135 27 
11 SBM,in ; 
estate 
mark 14 10 ch bro mix 835 12 
12 D 16 2 do dust 309 15 
15 Willisden 21 8 do bro pek 496 42 bid 
16 Do 22 21 do pekoe 1050 B} 
17 W.Tenne 24 6 do bro pek 300 = 43 bid 
18 L 25 “1 ch bro pek 16 26 
19 L 26 1 do or pek 71 24 
390 P 27 4 do pek sou 389 13 
21 New Corn- 
wall 28 8 hf-ch bro pek 480 55 
22 Do 30 11 do _ pekoe 605 32 bid 
23 RW 32 2 do pek sou 162 15 
24 BUS 33 1 do congou 80 10 
25 Harrow 34 5 do bro or pek 300 63 
26 Do 35 15 de bro pek 900 64 
27 SCR 37 3 do dust 250 18 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the lst June 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (55,217 lb.), which sold 
ap under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight 
No. No Ib. Cc. 
1 HAW 58 6 ch bro mix 525 10 
2I30C 59 7 do bro mlx 650 17 
8 Woodlands 60 4 do bro mix 400 13 
4 K 61 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 40 
9 DYK 66 17 hf-ch bro pek 850 56 
10 Do 67 11 do pekoe 770 87 
il Do 68 15 do pek sou 1275 34 
12 Do 69 2 do dust 150 a1 
13 HJS 70 8 do bro pek 150 55 
4 Do 71 6 da pekoe 250 39 
15 Do 72 6 do pek sou 600 30 
16 Do 73 4 do sou 200 25 
24 Lyndhurst 81 14 ch bro pek 1400 50 
25 W 82 5 do bro tea 476 9 bid 
26 T, in estate 
mark 8 5 do pek sou 480 QT 
27 Do 84 4 do fans 440 al 
28 Do 85 3 do red leaf 186 8 
29 Do 86 1 do congou 100 13 bid 
30 Do 87 1 do mixed 96 22 
31 Do 88 6 do dust 840 18 
327i P 89 42 hf-ch Pae pek sou 1890 21 
33 EC 90 4 do dust 336 20 
34 Do 91 1 do congou 55 16 
35 Do 92 1 do congou 66 16 
36 I NG,in 
estate t 
mark 93 17 do bro pek 700 60 bid 
37 Do 94 10 do pekoe 950 45 bid 
38 Do 95 26 Ae per sou 9340 89633. 
39 Do 96 1 do ro mix 100 
40 Do 97 2 do dust 200 } withd’n 
41 Yahala- 
tenne 98 24 do bro pek 1200 54 
42 Do 99 33 do pekoe 1820 34 
43 Do 100 56 do pek sou 2240 32 
44 Do 1 2 do dust 116 28 
45 GL 2 9 do dust 810 15 bid 
46 Do 38 6 do congou 450 18 
47 B 4 5 oh bro pek 595 4 
45 B 5 3 do pek sou 348 25 bid 
49 Denmark 
Hill 6 1 do pek fans 90 21 
60 MK 7 16 do bro pek 1600 50 bid 
51 Do 8 14 do pekoe 1260 3 
52 Do 9 17 do pek sou 1530 28 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 


No. No. | meg ay 

53 Diyagama 10 15 do j 
1 hf-ch bro pek 530 = 41 bid 

54 Do Thh KPa pekoe 300 30 bid 

55 Do 12 1 do pekoe - 84 29 bid 

56 Do 13. 4 do pek sou 400 20 

57 Do 14 2 do mixed 200 16 bid 

58 Do 15 1 do dust 104 §=15 bid 

59 AR 16 3 do bro mix 300 17 

60 WG 17 13 do dust 1910 16 

61 BS 18 13 do pekoe 1300 33 

62 SBR 19 26 do bro pek 2340 49 

63 Do 20 21 do pekoe 1890 33 

64 Do 21 33 do pek sou 2970 26 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minctne Lang, May 6th, 1892. 
Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 6th May:— 
Ex “Gleneagles” —ARIF&O, 22b 886d; 10b 78s. 
Ex “Kintuck’’—Freshwater, le 108s; 6c 103s; le 1t Lb 
98s 6d; 16 1b 121s 6d; 1c 1t 110s; le 107s. 


Ex «“Qhancellor”—Logie, 1b 107s: 1e 1t 104s; 
1t 115s. 


Ex “Golconda”—New Valley, 1t 109s; 10 1038s. 


le 98s 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 13th May :— 

Ex “Ooromandéel”’—Kirklees, 1t 103s; 1b 94s; Lb 104s; 
Gampaha, 1t 101s; 1b 96s; Lb 93s; 1b 103s. Gleneagles, 
Je 1b103s; le 1b 101s; 1t 97s; 1b 114s. Dammeria, 1¢ 
92s; 1b 84s. Balmoral, 1c 103s; 2¢ 100s 6d; 1c 97s; 1c 
114s. Mousaella, 1c 1085; 2c 107s; 1c 99s: 1t 128s, 
Battawatée, lb 93s 6d; 1b 93s. 

Ex “Teucer”—Barragalla, 3c 1b 107s; 5c 103s; le 1b 
1028 6d; Ib 89s; 1e¢ 1b 107s. Killarney, le 1133; 1o 1b 
106s 6d; 1t 978; 1t 120s. 

Ex “Dorunda”—Eton, 1c 1098; 1c 1t 1033; 1b 94s; 
1b 113s. 

Ex ‘‘Ooromandel”—Diyanellakelle, Ie 110s; lo 1b 
107s;3c 104s; 10 1b 988; 1¢ 105s; 1b 835; 1b 107s. 

Ex “Nubia”’—Gonakelle, lc 98s; 16 925; Ib 89s; 
Lb 104s, 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, May 6th, 1892. 
Ex ‘‘Coromandel”—MK, 24b 106s 6d; 25b 988 6d; 7b 
81s 6d; 1b 40s. 
Ex “Port Douglas”—North Matale, 20b 109s. 


MIncInG LANE, May 13tb, 1892. 


Ex ‘‘Ohancellor”—(KA), 2lb 100s; 171b 963; 11b 51s 
11b 92s; 27b 928; 10b 943. 

Ex ‘‘Gleneagles”—(KA) 25b 95s; 5b 55s. 

Ex ‘Pindari’’—Levelle, 14b 60s; 1b lp 100s. 

Ex ‘Chancellor’—London, 8b 60s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, May 18th. 1892, 
Ex ‘“‘Rosotta’”—SDM, 2c:1s 6d; lols 4d; 3c 1s 5d. 
Ex ‘‘Oopack’ _Loonagalla, 20 16 6d. 
Ex ‘“Peshawur”—MH, 4cls 2d. 
Ex “Bengal” —Mysore, 2c laid. 
Ex ‘fManora”—Sherwood, 7c 28 4d; 8c 1s 44. 
Ex “Obeshire’—Legalla, 1c 1s 4d; ‘le 1s 3d; 1c 1a 2d 
lo 1s 5d. 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER 


PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALKS. 


NO. 15.] 


CoLoMBo, JUNE 22, 1892. 


PBICE :—124 cents each ; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies % rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. E. Jon put up for sale at the Ohamber of Com- 
merce Sale-room on the lst June the undermentioned 


lots of Tea (38,973 lb.), which 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1TE 66 
2 Little Val- 
ley 67 
3 Do 68 
4 Bowhill 69 
5 Do 71 
6 Albion q2 
7 Do 74 
8 Do 96 
9 Do 78 
10 HMP 79 
11 Do 80 
12 Do 81 
13 Do 82 
4 83 
15 Talagalla 84 
16 Do 6 
17 Do 88 
18 Do 90 
19 Do 102 
20 Coslande 103 
Q1 Do 105 
22 Troup 107 
23 Cruden 109 
2% DFD 111 
25 Do 112 
26 Madool- 
gentle 113 
27 115 
28 Dickapit- 
tia 117 
29 Do 119 
30 Do 121 
31 Do 123 
32 Agra Ouvah 124 
33 Do 126 
34 Do 128 
35 Ottery and 
Stamford 
Hill 130 
36 Do 132 
37 Do 134 


Pkgs. 

3 oh bro miz 
1 do pek sou 
1 do ust 
9 do pek sou 
4 do sou 

92 do  bropek 

18 do pekose 

16 do pek sou 
4 do dust 
3 hf-ch pek sou 
3 do bro tea 
7 do do 
1 do dust 

12 box bro pek 

ll ch bro pek 

18 do or pek 

18 do pekoe 

12 do pek sou 
2 do bro tea 

27 do or pek 
5 do ou 

40 hf-ch bro pek 
9 ch sou 
3 do dust 
1 do congou 

12 do bro pek 

12 do pekoe 

25 do bro pek 

13 do pekoe 

35 do pek sou 
4 do ou 

26 hf-ch bro pek 

23 do pekoe 

19 do pek sou 

14 ch bro mix 

23 do s0u 
4 do dust 


os 


300 


sold as under :— 
Description. Weteke 


Messrs. BENHAM & BREMNER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 8th June the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (6,037 lb.), which sold 


as under :— 

Lot Mark 

No. 

1 Pemberton 14 
2 Do 16 
3 Do 18 
4 WoO 20 
7 Elston 26 
8 Do 28 
9 Do 30 
10 Battalgalla 32 
11 Do 34 


Bor Pkgs, Description, 


1 hf-ch bro pek 
1 ch pekoe 

1 do ek sou 
6 hf-ch pek fans 
6 do bro mix 
4 do dust 

1 do Congou 
14 do sou 

4 do fans 


Weight 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. putup for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 8th June the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (15,860 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No No. Ib. 
1 Comillah 1 9 hf-ch bro pek 505 
2 Do 3 10 do pekoe 500 
3 Do 5 6 do pek sou 300 
& Brae 6 5 do red leaf 226 
5 W 7 8 do bro pek 496 
6 AGO 9 2 do bro or pek 155 
7 Do 10 13 do pek dust 910 
8 De 12 13. do dust 910 
9 Ssidewatte 14 9 do _ bro pek 569 
10 Do 16 11 do ekoe 579 
ul 18 6 do ro tea 300 


13 Do 21 
14 Neahalma 23 
15 Do 24 
17 Agraoya 26 
18 Do 28 
19 Do 30 
20 Do 32 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, 
No. 
12 Willisden 19 


pekoe 


pek sou 
congou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


Description. Weight 


2225 


Mr. E. Jon put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room onthe 8th June the undermen- 
tioned lots of Tea (57,185 1b.), which sold as under:— 


Pgs, 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1 Yes} 135 
2 B, in estate 
mark 136 
3 Do 137 
4 Bowhill 138 
5 Albion 139 
6 Do 141 
7 Bittacy 143 
8 Do 145 
9 Do 147 
10 Kandenewe- 
ra 149 
1l Do I51 
12 KG 153 
13 Ardlaw 155 
14 Do 157 
15 Do 159 
16 O, in estate 
mark 161 
17 OVT 162 
18 Do 164 
19 Do 166 
20 Kila 167 
Ql Do 169 
22 Do 171 
23 Do 173 
24 Do 175 
25 Do 176 
26 Anchor, in 
estate 
mark 177 
27 Do 179 
28 Do 181 
29 ve 183 
30 185 
31 Sere » Ouvah a 
32 
33 De 15 
34 Do 193 
35 Do 195 
36 AO 197 
37 Do 198 
88 Gonakelle 
Factory 199 
39 Do 201 
40 Do 203 
41 L 206 
42 L 207 
43 Sumtra 
Valle 209 
44 Do 211 
46 Do 218 
6 Ayr 215 
47 Do 217 
48 Do 219 
49 Do 221 
50 Do 222 
61 Do 223 
62 Do 224 
63 POK,in 
estate 
mark 226 
64 Do 226 
55 Do 227 
56 Do 228 
57 Do 229 


eH OG, 


Description Weight 


red leaf 


congou 
dust 
pek dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
do 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 
or pek 
pekoe 
bro tea 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
sou 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 


pek sou No, 2 


pek fans 
pek dust 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 
pek fan 


bro bek 
pekoe 

pek sou 

bro ‘pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 

bro pek fan 
congon 
fans 

pek dust 


bro pek fans 
fans 

congou 

pek dust 

red leaf 


240 


2300 


bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the | Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description. ines) 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the 8th June BO eta pe. nan 2 c. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (62,607 Ib.), which 1 hf-ch bro pek 40 
cd eran ee Ce Ne 4 Do 184 1 do pekow 3 38 
aa “ 0 Oo  pek sou 
Tet Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 6 Do 788 1 ch bro pek sou 70 165 
1 eg ee nee: Aare ie 7 gk goa ue 
» in ts) TO pe 784 4 
estate 9 G 794 9 do pekoe 900 32 
mark 22 2hf-ch dust 140 16 10 G 796 11 do pek sou 1100 28 
2 D 23 2 ch bro mix 180, 14 11 Halpatenne 798 3 do _ bro pek 290 8638 
38 D 24 4 do dustNol 600 28 12 Do 800 15 do pek gou 1507 = 28 
4 P ets 25 2 do dust ,, 2 320 16 A ve 2 7 Ae Pi 696 20 
° lo) 4 oO ans 709 10 
estate 15 DDS 6 6 do bro pek 8 40 
mark 26 8hf-ch bro mix 480 18bid |} 16 Do 8 6 do aLae a 28 
gf Da zi . do per gust ae a uy Bp 10 8 do pekoe ‘No.2 832 27 
Oo () us fe) 12 5 do k 
8 Hatdowa 29 3 eu a) pek an a 19 M A, in Poe i 36 
8 Do 30 4 do pekoe estate 
10 Do 31 8 do pek sou 880 26 mark 14 7 do bro tea 700 20 
11 Do 32 7 do bro tea 700 20 20 Do 16 36 hf-ch dust 2880 18 
a Dipacakells 88 W ntcoh BE pek a a8 bid | 21 B 18 29 ch bro pek 2900 53 
Ie) () pekoe B) 22 B 20 7 do ekoe 630 35 
14 Do 35 34 do pek sou 1700 34 23 B 22 14 do Parada 1260 38 
15 Do 36 3 do dust 240 20 24 Malvern 24 18 do bro pek 1620 53 
a8 Do a i fo = fans gee ae 25 Do 26 16 = pekoe 1120 35 
0 () romix ; 26 Do 28 28 do ek sou 2240 34 
18 Depedene 39 34 do  bropek 1700 ou oF Do- 30 3 do iS pek sou 270 «=_-20 
19 Do 40 32 do pekoe 1600 30 28 Do 32 2 do dust 300 15 
20 Do 41 37 do peksou 1850-27 29 Lethenty 34 3 do  bropek 315-50 
oD a ae Me Se aie a a dase ee ate 
2 10 Oo peksou 
oe ue a 19 28. Brey ou ve pa De eo 5 BG pel fans ee 38 
2 a 3 le) 42 li (e) ro mix 2 
server) arena. pokes.” ie, 5m orl ss Miveretaee rae Lalas oul ene 115360 
35 iverside Il ¢ TO pe 5} 0 
gages Bgl ime SE |e BB oe Seen ea 
LO 37 7 do pek sou 735 
29 Do 50 17 do pek son 1700 34 38 Bismark 52 5 do bro pek 550 48 
30 Do 31 2hf-ch dust — 200-2 39 Do 54. 7 do pekoe 700 37 
ee eee oe eek ae ee ee 
0 R r 41 10. () us 4 
338 CTM 54 1 do bro mix 95 21 bid | 42 St, Helier’s 60 35 hf-ch bro or pek 1925 54 
Som. Ses Me ae & [2 GR wh, fe & 
urle Oo co} e. 0 
36 Do 57 20 do PenOe sou) a aS A K, in ae ast 
37 =Do 5S 21 do pek sou 95 3 estat 
388 Do 59 1 do dust 160 §=18 Saarle) 66 21 do bro or pek 2100 44 
39 WG 60 5 do dust 950-22 46 Do 68 30 do  pekoe 2700 30 
a pees eek em S08 aS | a anes 70) cae 
42 Ovoca 63 10 hi-ch pek sou 500 =: 8 o aeniva 72 4 ch bro pek 440 40 
43 Do 64 8 do fans 440 24 49 Do 74 6 do. pekoe 600 29 
44 Do 65 11 do dust 880 22 50 Do 76 3 do pek sou 270 24 
45 Do 66 2 do bro tea 110 15 51 Do 78 1hf-ch red leaf 50 13 
meee te: ee ee es 
co} Oo ce} us 
re Forest Hill 69 25 ch bro pek 2750 8958 a MP 84 5 ch _ bropek 550 ~=89 
49 Do 70 25 do ypekoe 2500 838 55 Do 86 11 hf-ch pekoe 540 89-23 
50 Do 71 2 do dust 260 a8 56 Do 88 1 ch  bropek sou 103. «12 
oly ee ke oR Ror ae0.. a bid a ae 2 eae Bete ieee 
5 0 0 ro mix 
53 Hatdowa 74 2 do red leaf 200 jg At 7 ee || 59) DIA 94 15 ch  bropek 154331 
54 Do 75 1 do dust 130 14 bid | ¢9 MP 96 1 do or pek 110-36 
55 RE 76 3 do bro pek 260 ae 61 Gallantenne 98 1 do Bony a Zs 
6) ekoe 5 =| 
a De 18 H do pek sou 265 25 bid 63 Kevin 102 agate concen 90 19 
58 Narangoda 79 10 de pEonpek TO a | 64 Do ae : Go jens uae ig 
Baa Bee BD on ae Asa 3400 29 Patan 108 2 do bro tea 280 24 
B1 Do 83 4 do dust — ae a 67 H& H 110 5 do dust 760. 15 
62 GNO 83 1 do bro mix oF os 68 DA 112 5 do unas 500 24 
63 Do aa ee fans ts sey 69 _ Do 114 2 do pek dust 290 16 
5 ty Andtews Be 54 box or pek 1080 51 bia | “° ae 116 22 do bro pek 2200 53 
66 Do 87 14 hf-ch bro orpek 924 95 bid | 7 Do 118 5 do  pekoe 425 - 34 
67 Do 88 19 do bro pek 1216 32 bid | 79 Do 120 4 do pek sou 360 29 
68 Do 89 387 do  pekoe 2368 55 bid | 73 Eaerapolla 126 36 hf-ch bro pek 1800 51 bid 
7 Do 128 20 ch pekoe 1600 36 
‘*% Mesers. Forsgs & WALKER put up for sale at the | 75 Ue oe 5 ae ie ap im 3 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on the sth June as Dg oer aeran ui 230 14 | 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (195,406 lb,), which sold 78 Macaldenia 136 23 bf-ch bro pek 1265 72 } 
as under :— ere 4 79 Do 188 8 ch 4 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 1 hf-oh pekoe 750 55 
N lb. @. 80 Do 140 9 ch  peksou 900 41 
No. 0. 81 Do 142 2 do sou 200 «32 
1 PU oo ae 87 WW 164. ghhb che bro) hel 2 15060 
in es i 
88 Do 156 1 do  pekoe (in lb. 
Bornkoya 718 6 hf-ch red leat 240 setter gers Det et SST oe 
12 CA 780 un tdiiet 625 23 ley, 158 16 do unas 739 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
90 Do 160 
91 Do 162 
92 Bandara- 

polla 164 
93 Do 166 
94 Do 168 
95 N OC, in 

estate 

mark 170 
96 Do 172 
103 Yataderia 186 
104 Do 188 
105 Do 190 
106 =Do 192 
107 Do 194 
108 Alnoor 196 
109 Do 198 
110 Do 200 
111 Do 202 
112 Do 204 
113 Do! 208 
114 Condegalla 208 
115 Clyde 210 
116 Do 212 
117 Do 214 
118 Doomo 216 
119 Do 218 
120 Do 220 
121 Inguru- 

galla Q22 
122 Lunugalla 224 
123 Theberton 226 
124 Do 228 
125 Do 230 
126 Do 232 
127 Do 234 
128 Do 236 
129 CRD 238 
130 Do 240 
131 St. Leo- 

nard’s 242 
132 Do 244 
133 Deaculla 246 
134 Do 248 
135 BTN 250 
136 Talgas- 

wela 252 
137 Do 254 
138 Do 256 
139 Do 258 
140 Do 260 
141 Esperanza 262 
142 Do 264 
143 Hunugalla 266 
144 Do 268 
146 Do 270 
146 Do 272 
147 Radella 274 
148 Do 276 
149 Do 278 
150 Do 280 
151 GO 282 
152 Do 284 
15638 =Do 286 
154 Do 288 
157 Monrovia 294 
158 Do 296 
159 Do 298 
160 Do 300 
161 Do 802 
162 Do 3804 
163 Do 306 
164 EK 308 
165 Do 310 
166 Do 312 
171 AA 322 
173 Middleton 326 
174 Do 28 
176 Do 330 
176 Do 332 
177. Angruwel- 

le 334 
178 Melrose 336 
179 Do 338 
180 Do 340 
181 Do 342 
182 Do 344 
183 Penrhos 346 
184 Do 34 
185 Do 350 
188 Do 352 
87 Do 354 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 
b. 
3 do bro tea 150 
1 do dust 66 
33 ch bro pek 3300 
42 do pekoe 4200 
26 do pek sou 2600 
ll do sou 1100 
5 do dust 700. 
13 - do bro or pek 1480 
20 do bro pek 2200. 
12 do or pek 1260 
34 do pekoe 3570 
386 do do 3780 
20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 
20 do pekoe 1000 
22 do pek sou 1100 
4 do sou 200 
10 do dust 600 
7 do congou 350 
2 ch bro pek tans 280 
13. do bro pek 1235 
18 do pekoe 1040 
13 do pek sou 1170 
47. do bro pek 5264 
30 do pekoe 2300 
15 do  peksou 1680 
7 do pek sou 630 
8 do red leaf 180 
49 hf-ch bro pek 2450 
27 do pekoe 1350 
34 do pek sou 1700 
2 do pek fan 100 
3 do pk dust 150 
4 do congou 200 
8 och dust 480 
5 do red leaf 500 
4 do congou 400 
1 do dust 130 
92 do or pek 1320 
49 do pekoe 2940 
1 hf-ch sou 55 
17 ch pek sou 1450 
3 do sou 270 
2 do bro tea 200 
8 do red leaf 300 
1 do fans 130 
2 hf-ch congou 350 
5 do dust 450 
5 ch bro pek 525 
5 do pekoe 500 
11 do pek sou 1100 
2 do bro mix 200 
18 do bro pek 1800 
19 do pehoe 1710 
17 do pek sou 1530 
3 do ust 390 
12 do bro pek 1140 
14 do pekoe 1260 
2 do congou 189 
1 do dust 107 
7 hf-ch bro pek 350 
rich pekoe 700 
5 do pek sou 500 
1 do unas 100 
3 do bro mix 300 
3 do fans 320 
2 do pek dust 290 
8 hf-ch bro pek 150 
2 ch pekoe 200 
1 do pek sou 100 
2 ch pek sou 140 
98 hf-ch bro pek 1680 
14 oh pekoe 1400 
21 do pek sou 1995 
2 do congou 190 
2 hf-ch dust 164 
ll ch bro pek 1320 
11 do pekoe 1210 
6 do peksou 660 
1 do congow 100 
1 do dust 130 
82 hf-ch pek sou 1435 
8 do sou 360 
8 do pek fans 400 
12 do dust 780 
2 do bro tea 100 


bid 


bid 
bid 


bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs; Description Weight 
No. No lb. Cc: 
188 N 356 +2 do pekoe 84 24 
189 N 358. 1,,'do fans 50 24 
190 N 360 5 do dust 370 14 
191 N 362 2 do bro tea, 240 13 
92 Alton 364 6 eh bro tea 540 22 
193 Mirisketi- 

ya 366 16 hf-ch unas 800 30 bid 
194 Do 368 do pek 30u 150 20 
195 Do 370 2 do pek fans 156 23 
196 Do 372 2 do do 120 17 
197 M 3874 2 oh unas 196 23 
198 M 376 1 do pek sou 64 16 
199 Lankapura, 

Ww 378 16 do bro pek 1600 63 bid 
200 Do 380 42 do pekoe 3990 45 
201 Do 382 23 do pek sou 2070 85 
202 WA 384 13 do bro pek 1430 39 
205 WG 386 1 do bro pek 108 35 
204 Do 388 1 do pekoe 88 30 
205 Palmerston 390 2 hf-ch bro pek 110 68 
206 Do 392 5 ch pekoe 500 53 
207 Do 394 3 do pek sou 300 38 
208 Dy 396 2 do unas 200 37 
209 Do 398 7 hf-ch dust 525 28 
211 V 402 1 ch dust 140 14 
212 Ewhurst 404 26 hf-ch pekoe 1560 29 
213 AR 406 5 ch 

4 hf-ch pekoe 684 23 

214 Polataga- 

ma 408 40 do bro pek 2400 54 
215 Do 410 71 do pekoe 3550 40 
216 Yarrow 412 12 ch bro pek 1200 54 
217 Do 414 14 do pekoe 1260 36 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room on thel5th June 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (10,020 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. o. 
1 Bogahagoda 
watte 1 2 hf-ch bro pek 148 44 
2 Do 2 2 do pekoe 140 28 
3 Do 3 4 do pek sou 240 22 
4 Do 4 2 do fans 140 22 
5 Agra Oya 5 27 ch bro pek 2700 48 bid 
6 D 7. 413) do sou 300 15 bid 
7 CG 8. 5 do bro pek 560 35 bid 
8 Do 10 7 de pekoe 735 30 
9 Do 12 8 do 
1 hf-ch pek sou 890 25 
10 Do 14 1 ch ust 120 14 
ll AGC 15 6 hf-ch pek dust 420 26 
12 Do 16 8 do dust 560 17 
13 RS 17 7 do fans 441 16 
14 Dikmuka- 
lana 18 2 do dust 100 15 
19 Ob) Biado or pek 291 2 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 


of Oommerce Sale-room on the 15th June the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (62,600 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
No. No. lb. cs 
1 Ottery and 

Stamford 

Hill 230 3 ch sou 270 3I 
2 Do 221 2 do dust 300 26 
3 O, in estate 

mark 232 7 do bro tea 784 25 
4 Maddool- 

tenne 234 10 hf-ch bro or pek 500 35 
5 Do 236 2 ch congou 200 25 
6 Do 237 2 hf-ch dust 140 20 
7 Great Val- 

ley 238 27 do bro or pek 1350 83 
8 Do 240 12 ch or pek 1080 3 
9 Do 242 42 do pekoe 200 47 
10 Do 244 12 do pek sou 1140 23 
11 Do 246 4 hf-ch dust 320 35 
12 Do 247 1 ch  congou 95 24 
13 Tientsin 918 26 hf-ch bropek 1300 70 
14 Do 250 20 do pekos 2000 50 
15 Do 252 10 do pek sou 1000 34 
16 Do 254 3 bf-ch dust 210 2 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Descriptio i 
le n eg to 
No. No. 4 Pp Weight i 0) Merk Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
17 Talagalla 255 17 ch or pek 153045 mee No. Ib: 0: 
18 Do 257 20 do  bropek 2100 = 46 bid | 5 De 43. 2 do bro mix 190 29 | 
19 Do 259 19 do _pekoe 180533 MM AR yim ein SPEED a To 
20 Do 261 3 do dust 480 18 » De A ope en ES 420 19 
21 Dikoya 262 17 do dust 2040 ae 56 Labugama 46 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 48 
22 Do 264 8 do unas 800 24 or be. Bowmen see \Ciccuaeeeee 600 34 
23 J, in estate eB 59 Naa e is mu pek sou 1275 QT 
mar 266 9box  pekoe -ch pek sou 650 i 
24 Troup 267 48 hf-oh bro pok sig el bia | ey De eee oe eon 450 20 
25 Do 269 41 ch  pekoe 4100 36 bid | 62 Rose ae See oe 2 4785 ol 
26 Do 271 2 hf-ch dust 170 a4 62 Roseneath 52 23 do bro pek 1495 53 
27 ~Do 272 1 ch red leaf 100 16 68 ee 53 19 ch  pekoe 1995 35 
28 Sumtra 54 Do 54 15 do pek sou 1775 32 
Valle 478 12 do __bro pek 1260 50 bia | > MORE “et pe 
a9 Do 275 15 do pekoe 1350 39 bid | 66 pide 55 24 h{-ch bropek 1320 48 
30 Do 277 3 do  pek sou 255 29 Be le ak we 2S 1265 30 
31 Tart 278 12 do pke sou 1080 35 pelegre Si ee 11022 
32 Do 280 1 do dust 135 22 ag 58) 1 SORE Ol enee 55 16 
33 WT 981 8 do pek dust 52 M 59 6 do  pek fans 420 19 bid 
34 Glasgow 282 26 do  bropek 2340 75 70 Mousakan- : 
35 Do 284 26 do pekoe 2600 58 “ PD (Fi Te 1760 62 
36 Sumtra 71 Do 61 18 do wekoe 1800 48 
Valle 286 13 do bropek 1430 63 bid | 43 De Se ee eee 260 17 
37 Do 988 14 do  pekoe 1400 41 8 Do _ 63 1 do  congou 100 ©6260 
38 Do 390 12 do pek gou 1200 33 74 Forest Hill 64 14 do pek sou 1400 99 
39 H 302 5 do BB Fae ss m ae aney 13021 
1 hf-ch i g ro te 
40 H 304 11 ch pekoe 468 20 bid | 77 Wewatenne 67 4 hf-ch bro SAIC oe 2 
1 hf-ch pek sou 1010 22 Tonal’, Mee 1 acer mec 190 gf 2a | 
41 306 4 ch pek fan 360 23 A ke 69 6 ch bro pek 618 40 
42 D 307, a\"dol) bro mix 296 «15 Oe oan 
43 D 308 16 hfch duet 1131 15 Ee eaias70n awe is | 
; 1 do red leaf o peksou y) | 
49 Albion 318 28 do  bropek 2040 5 bid 8) Do 71 1 do go0u 9 20 
50 Do 320 18 do pekoe 1710 46 Do 72 1 do pek fans 104 22 
51 Do 322 18 do  pekgou 1710 35 ee Do 73 1 do fans 104-18 
52 _ Do 324 3hf-ch dust 255 95 puerta eer ra Sols tO SE 400 14 
53 Little Val- 89 Lyndhurst 79 14 ch bro pek 1400 49 
ley 385 1 ch  pekoe 99 3 dai ae pa EERE 119034 
Fi 3 female vee o BS a a5 do pek ison 1955 ©6228 
essrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up tor saleat the Chamber niseuaeg ie 3 
of Commerce Sale-roomon the 15th June the undermen- ma ie 2 See a 
tioned lots of ea (85,735 lb.), which sold as under:— 
ark Pkgs. ripti i 
Het Boe gs. Description Weight F CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
1 Way 90 3 ch dust 480 8 bid (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
2 wy a 8 eg red leat 165 #12 k Mincine LANE, May 20th, 1892. 
4 WwW 93 2 ch us 320 «14 Marks and prices of CEYLON! COFFEE sold in 
SUReEchisou am OP Mincing Lane up to 20th May :— 

6 T, in estate : Ex “Keemun”—Kirkoswald. 1b 1108; 2c 1048; 1b 978; 
: mark 95 a7 hf.ch bro pek 1566 40 bid th : 
[) 7 ch ekoe 166 pe i Hs, i : . 

8 Do 97 25 do ee a Togs Be ee, Navigator’”’—Alnwick, 1b 948; lc 1b 92s; 1b 888 

9 Mousagalla 98 20 do bro pek 2100 51 ; 
or Do 99 € do pekoe 600 45 M i © OFYL 
Tl Do TOOMISdonle pekisou 1500-33 Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
zr Arelena 1 56 hf-ch bro pek 9300 53 bia | Mincing Lane up to 27th May :— 
ft Do 3 55 do bro pek 2750 52 bid Ex “‘Scotia”—Rajawelle, 1b 888: 1b 89s; 1b 75s; 2b 
nt Bo 20 go peace ’ 1500 36 bid | 80s 6d; 1b 58s, : é 
oe i ‘ 1 
A ie mas ee ae 1500 2 bid Ex “Chingwo”’—Invery, 1t 1b 107s. (KA)N, 20 bags 
it Do Bedon. dust 150. 17 native 85s 6d. 
IZ ae 
kelle 10 16 ch bro pek (i) i ; 
ax SSDS TN |< poke 1600 49 bid | CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
2 De 2 18 ee bek g0u 1620 29° (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
(a) re eat 2 
zs me fe. SL ae 200 9 thee oy SEneNe LANE, May 20th, 1892. 
31 D BG SOMMEcn pekicou scan x ‘‘Assaye’—Udapolla, 76b 99s 6d; 71b 95s; 8b 51s 
32 Do 21 3 do sou 300 21 6d; 4b 86s, 
33 Do 22 2 do fang 200 23 Ex “Dunera’’—Elmshuret, 9b 104; 2b 51a; Ip 62s. 
34 Do 23 3 do bro mix 330 «22 Ex “Navigator” —Rock Hill, 9b 1026;:2b 895; 5b 45s; 
se ao) 24 g neg om 480 17 1b 56s. 78 : ; 
atdo 25 3 ; ; 
37 ML we, 8 hech nee bee 6 ‘ Ex “Bohemia”—Kondesalle, 1b 888; 7b 100s 6d; 3b 
28 HHI 27 13 ch bro or pek asnenas 88s; 3b 64s Gd; 1b 508; 1b 948; 16b 44s. Mahaberia, 5b 
3 Do 28 16 do bro pek 1600 42 1008; 2b 61s. 
40 Do 29 17 do  pekoe 1700 ~=—«332 Ex “Scindia”—Kondesalle, 8b 60s. 
41 GL 31 4 do bro pek 400 14 bid 
70 Ham li: 33 5 hioh pence Ra 4 
48 agalla 3 3 -C ro pek 1950 1 
ABE emi’! cokes 1850 ae CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 
45 EDO 5M aiidon ts pekicou 974 30 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
46 Do 36 4 do dust 280 2 Mincine LANE, May 27th. 1892. 
47 Aadneven 37 9 do _ bro peki 900 60 Ex “Kintuck’’—Malabar, 3c 2a 4d; 9c 1s 8d; 20 1s 24; 
48 De Bs a pp. Bere De ai 1c 1s 1d. Mysore, 20 2aj5d; lo 284d; 7o le 10d; lo 1s 4d. 
” . . 
4° Hiralonegh 40) MAREEORE bro pel: Mae Se Ex “Glenogle’—Mysore, 2c 28 2d; 2c ls 9d; lo Is; 
51 Do i Chg 10d; 6c 1s 4d; 20 28; 50 1s 8d; 1c 1s 2d; 20 18 5d. 
1 bf-ch fans 998 27 Ex “Navigator’—Gallantenne, lo 4a 1d; 2c 3s 2d; 2c 
52 Do 42 1 ch unas 105 24 26 4d; 2026 2d; 20 1s 8d; 20 1s 5d. 
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Supplement to this Day’s Issue. 


moyY AI BOTANIC GARDENS. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR 1891. 


1.—MOVEMENTS OF THE STAFF. 


THE Director, by permission of His Excellency the Governor, visited in the early part of the 
year the Botanic Gardens at Singapore and at Buitenzorg (Java), being absent on that duty from 
February 27 to April 5. I had long desired to have an opportunity of examining the two principal 
botanical establishments in Malaya, and especially the great scientific institution kept up by the 
Government of the Dutch Indies. During this short visit I acquired much new information, and 
made many useful additions to our collections, as will be seen in this report; and I may add here 
a few notes as to the character of the two Gardens in general. 

There is little to be said about that at Singapore, which is situated close to the town, and has 
to fulfil somewhat of the part of a public park as well as of a scientific garden. Both aspects are 
well carried out : there is more ornamental gardening than we are accustomed to see in Ceylon, 
the turf is well kept, and the flower-beds very neat for a tropical climate, whilst there is a large and 
valuable collection of rare Malayan plants. The ground for the experimental culture of economic 
plants is separated by some distance from the Garden itself, which isa very good arrangement. The 
Director has under him a Huropean Head Gardener and two or three good native assistants ; and 
has also charge of branch gardens, each under a trained English gardener, at Penang and Malacca. 
The Herbarium and Library are being rapidly extended and improved. 

The Dutch botanical establishment at Buitenzorg is of a different character from this or any 
English one, not even excepting Kew, and is maintained entirely on a scientific basis. The 
Director has the control of all the six departments into which the institution is divided, as 
follows :—1l, the Herbarium, Library, and Museum; 2, the Botanical Laboratory ; 3, the Experi- 
mental Garden and Laboratory for Agricultural Chemistry ; 4, the Pharmacological Laboratory ; 
5, the Botanic Gardens ; 6, the Photographic Institution. Hach of these departments is under the 
immediate management of a highly trained scientific or technical chief from Holland, and most of 
these have also an assistant. There is thus a very large staff of Kuropeans. The Laboratories, 
Library, &c., are completely stocked, and kept fully up to the time, and everything is provided for 
close investigation and original research in all branches of botanical study. Many students are thus 
attracted from Europe, and the Laboratories afford accommodation for a considerable number of 
workers. A valuable serial publication, the “ Annales du Jard. Buitenzorg,” is issued at intervals, 
devoted to scientific botany, and another one, “ 'Teijsmannia,” occupied with economic and garden 
subjects. 

The Botanic Gardens themselves at Buitenzorg occupy between 60 and 70 acres, at an eleva- 
tion of about 800 ft., with a fine soil and abundant water, and are well protected by a high iron 
railing and a barbed wire fence. Nearly the whole is occupied by a classified arboretum, each 
Natural Order being isolated bya road or path. The collection is extremely rich,and every species 
is elaborately labelled with upright labels made of the very hard wood of Husideroxylon, which is 
never attacked by termites. The whole is now much too crowded, and cannot be said to be of 
much beauty, but is of course extremely convenient for scientific study. Connected with Buiten- 
zorg isa small Hill-garden at Tijbodas, 4,700 ft., also under a European superintendent, where is 
also a house for the Director and a laboratory and accommodation for four students. 

The Experimental Garden (Cultuur-tuin) isabout two miles from the main Garden, and is 200 
acres in extent, but is not allat present occupied. It is laid out in square plots, each devoted to one 
product ; large labels at each corner give the name, date of sowing or planting, and other information. 
Here are very many plants of great interest. Though a large distribution of seeds and plants is 
made to planters and others, no charge is made for anything, 
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On the whole, I was filled with surprise and admiration at the completeness of Buitenzorg 
as a centre for botanical work ; the only weak side seemed to be the Herbarium, which is by no 
means kept up on a par with the rest of the means of study. 

The Head Gardener, Mr. Clark, went on leave to England on February 11, and had not 
returned at the end of the year.* For the greater part of this time he has been travelling, for 
the Peruvian Corporation, in the Andes, whence he has sent (through Kew) a few seeds of useful 
and ornamental plants for cultivation here. 

Mr. H. M. Alwis, the Clerk and Foreman at Hakgala Garden, left the Department in July, 
after a very satisfactory service of nine years, to take charge of the Victoria Park Gardens in Colombo 
under the Municipality. His place has been filled by the appointment of Mr. M. G. Perera, from 
the Forest Department, who had previously served under Mr. Nock at Hakgala, and given satisfaction. 


2.—PERADENIYA GARDEN. 


Roads and Paths.—The almost constant rain throughout the year has rendered necessary 
a continuous attention to all the drives and footpaths, so that no extensive repairs have been 
anywhere undertaken. The road round the Palm Crescent in the South Garden was however partly 
remade, and a portion of the Central Drive, during the dry time at the commencement of the year. 


Buildings.—I regret that my efforts to obtain a suitable dwelling for the Head Gardener have 
been again unsuccessful, and that he will be compelled to still continue to live in the incommodious 
old store, the demolition of which I have so often urged. I trust it is deferred only. Some repairs 
to the roof and flooring of the building have been made by the Public Works Department during 
the year, which have rendered it a little more suitable for a dwelling-house. 

The much-needed repairs and alterations to the Director’s bungalow are to be taken in hand 
in 1892; the other buildings that now require attention, after the long wet weather, are the Museum, 
which needs new pipes and guttering, and the houses occupied by the Garden Arachchi and the 
Draftsman, which both much require repairs to the roofing, &c. 

During the year a small dwelling for the second gate-peon was put up in the Garden, and the 
plant-collector’s new house finished. These have both been erected at the cost of the Gardens ; and I 
may here remark that it is my practice to effect all small repairs in the same way, the Public Works 
Department being required only to estimate for the larger works beyond our means. 


Improvements,—A balance remaining on the vote granted by Government to supplement the 
sum given by the British Association for conveying water to the Laboratory (see last year’s Report), 
I asked permission to be allowed to employ it in the formation of a small tank and fountain. This 
was granted, and the work was carried out in June and July. The tank occupies a little open space 
under the shadow of the largest trees of Ficus elastica ; it is circular, with a diameter of 24 ft., anda 
continuous stream of water flows through it. Its depth, 2ft. 3 in., allows the growth of water-plants 
in sunk pots, which we have hitherto had no opportunity of cultivating. The fountain in the centre 
is supplied by a small pipe, and can only be played to its full height of 18 or 20 ft. when the water- 
supply to the rest of the Garden is cut off ; otherwise it rises to only about 6 or 8 ft. This change 
has much improved the appearance of that part of the Garden affected, formerly a damp patch of 
rank grass where nothing else would grow. 

I have introduced the use of the scythe to Pérddeniya during the year. I observed that in 
Java and the Straits the Malay and Javanese gardeners mowed fairly well, and I now find that 
after a little practice severai of our Tamil and Sinhalese men can handle the scythe after a fashion, 
and produce a better result than with the old grass-knives hitherto used in places where the large 
and small machines cannot be employed. 


Cultivation.—Many of the palms in the grove by the entrance having become with age very 
tall and lanky, some of the commoner ones have been cut out, and specimens of rarer kinds planted 
to supply their places. 

The young palmyra palms (sown in 1889), intended to form an avenue, have greatly suffered 
from the prolonged wet; an endeavour tosave them has been made by cutting deep drains on either side. 

The collection of ferns in pots kept in one of the old plant-sheds has been improved in 
appearance by widening the brick stages on which they are placed, and so giving more room for 
their proper development. 

Two or three of the fine clumps of Giant bamboo have died during the year without 
apparent cause. I think that this species is unable to bear excessive and prolonged wet weather. 

The male Coco-de-mer palm (Lodoicea) again put out a flower-spike, which came into blossom 
in September, and continues at the end of the year to open a few flowers at a time successively. 


* Returned to duty on February 10, 1892, 
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Among the plants which flowered during the year for the first time may be noted :—Saraca 
declinata, Leea sanguinea, Passiflora Watsoniana, Tristillateia australasica, Huadenia eminens, 
Eranthemum velutinum, Chlorocodon Whiter, Pavetia madagascariensis, Ipomea Briggsti, Asystasia 
flava, Gynura sarmentosa, Ruellia affinis, Araucaria Cookii, Huphorbia heterophylla, Lagetta 
lintearia, Carludovica ensiformis, Smilax officinalis, Aiphidium floribundum, Aichmea calycula- 
fa ; and of Orchids :—Galeandra Devoniana, Epidendrum aloefoliwn, E. Stamfordianum, Calanthe 
Regnieri and OC. Sanderiana, Vanda teres, V. Hookeriana, Celogyne cristata, Dendrobium Lowit, 
D. litwiflorum, D. Cassiope, Lelia grandis, Cattleya eldorado, C. Mendelii, Bifrenaria atropur- 
purea (2), Arundina densiflora, Dendrochilum filiforme, Miltonia Weltoni, Cycnoches chlorochilum, 
Rodriguezia fragrans, R. candida, Oncidium splendidum, Phalenopsis Esmeralda, Plocoglottis sp., 
Oypripedium Haynaldianumn, O. Sedenii. i 

Labelling —TVhis has been steadily persevered with, a writer being employed throughout the 
whole year. Most of his work has been writing labels for the plants in pots (several thousands), 
orchids, aroids, ferns, &c. Nearly all the wooden tallies formerly used have now been supplanted 
by neat tin labels, black, with the names in white paint. 


Race-course Ground.—The forest of weeds covering this was cleared off and burnt early in 
the year, but by May it had largely grown up again, and asecond clearance had to be made. This 
nearly exhausted the small sum of money at my disposal, and I was unable to make a much-needed 
third clearance before the end of the year, though the rains caused a heavy growth to again spring 
up. I regret that my original request was not complied with and a smaller piece reserved, which 
could have then had more attention given to it, and be constantly kept in order. 


Visitors.—The number of foreign visitors and tourists who entered their names in the book 
kept at the Lodge during the year was 1,792, a considerably large number than hitherto. Most of our 
visitors come in the early part of the year, especially in February. 

On February 13, H. I. H. the Czarewitch of Russia visited the Gardens in company with his 
Hixcellency the Governor, and planted a tree as a memorial of his visit. I selected a na tree 
(Mesua served), and a spot opposite to the bo tree (Ficus religiosa) planted by H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales in 1875. 


Weather.—A very exceptionally wet year has to be recorded, the rainfall having exceeded 
our average by nearly 34 in., and fallen on 63 days more than the average number. This remark- 
able period of wet weather set in on March 7, the season up to that date having been of the ordinary 
dry character of the north-east monsoon season. From March 7 to 17 it rained continuously, and 
from that date to the end of the year more or less wet weather has been experienced. From April 
15 to June 6 only six days passed without rain, the fallin May being 21:30 in., against an average 
of 7°67. The south-west monsoon wind set in about May 17 here, and blew vigorously for over three 
months. From June 12 to July 4 there was but a single rainless day, but after that a period rather 
drier than usual was experienced—that is, with less rain, though with more rainy days—until early 
in October, when the rain set in with increased persistence. From October 3 to November 16 only 
three days passed without rain, and the total fall for October reached the unprecedented figure of 
27°73, or about 24 times the average amount. We had a fortnight of dry weather at the end of 
November, after which heavy rain again set in and continued till the end of the year. 

These facts are shown in the subjoined table, where the averages for the past 7-8 years 
are also given :— 

Rainfall at Peradeniya. 


1891, Average. 
Rainfall. Rainy Days. Rainfall. Rainy Days. 
January ... was 2°66 He 7 5d IASB Gen 4) 
February ... a 1:57 ee 5 ane 1-43 wee 4 
Mareh a O00 10°73 aes 13 Jo8 3°59 zB 8 124 9G 
Abril’ 1.05 Mid) Cyg-7a Ndi Mie AER MNO Ss Minish A\ly3 i on 
May + a 21°30 50d 29 ci 767 aes 125, 
June ee ie 8°72 ee 23 sie 9°94 oe 20 J 
July aa 600 4°36 000 21 006 7°66 B00 16) 
August... O00 5:02 o60 17 ae 6°62 500 15 
September bis 2°74 as 19 nee 7°83 ee 14 : 
October... Wcinh.o7:73) © S08 stamogmmmennnana tio tet!) yg fae ¥888-90 
November... 30 6°00 ade 12 5 9°96 Ne 17 | 
December... one 14:15 ain 22 ont 7:92 a 113 
eames. | LL7-7d 212 84:99 149 1884-90 


The heaviest fall in any_recorded twenty-four howrs was 4°85 in. on October 19-20. 
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3.—HAKGALA GARDEN. 


Such improvements as our votes will allow have been effected during the year, and the Garden 
continues gradually to advance under the assiduous care of the Superintendent, Mr. Nock. I am 
gratified to know that an increased vote for upkeep is to be granted for the coming year, which will 
render progress somewhat more rapid. 

Another portion of the old drive has been taken in hand and finished off. This was the 
worst remaining piece, 130 yards in length, very uneven and irregular, and with a gradient in one 
part of as much aslin9. By altering the curves and adopting a new trace a uniform gradient of 
1 in 15 has been obtained, and the banks being cut back and sloped the road has been greatly im- 
proved in appearance and utility. 

A second propagating pit has been constructed during the year. It forms a sunk span- 

roofed house, 36 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, the details of which are given below. This is a great aid 
to garden work and the maintenance of a stock of plants. 
; I regret to have to report that much less progress has been made by the Public Works 
Department with the reservoir than might have been expected. The work of excavation was not even 
commenced till May 8, and it was not till July that the foundations of the walls were laid. Then, 
at the end of September, it was discovered that the sum voted for the whole work was exhausted, 
though little more than half of it was done. Work was not commenced again till December 16 
(with a supplementary vote), and as little could be done during the wet weather at the close of 
that month, the end of the year sees us still without any provision against the probable droughts 
of March and April. 

I have made a commencement towards labelling the more prominent trees and other plants 
on a similar plan to that in use at Péradeniya, and about 300 brick labels have been painted and 
put in position. I hope to continue this work during the coming year. 

A permanent shelter for carriages and horses, in place of the shabby and dilapidated 
structure at present used, is one of the most pressing requirements at this Garden. 

The following details are extracted from the Superintendent’s Report for the year :— 


One of the principal pieces of work during the year has been the construction of a span-roofed pit for the 
propagation and growth of young plants. It is 36 ft. long and 12 ft. wide. From the ridge to the floor it is 7 ft. 
6 in. The walls up to 12 in. above surface-level are made of split stones. The uprights for the side lights, which 
are 18 in. deep, are fitted on to this, and the wall plates on top of this support the roof. Three iron tie-rods, 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, screwed to the ridge and wall plates, strengthen the roof and keep it in place. 
Four side lights on each side are made to open with small hand levers to admit air, and three small lights on each 
side of the roof for top air. The pit is entered by a flight of four steps on each side. These steps are 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, the tread 12 in.,and the rise of each step 10in. The path, which is 3 ft. below the surface of the ground, runs 
along the centre, and is 3 ft. wide. The stages which are made of 2-in. planks are supported by brick pillars, 9 in. 
square, and are 3 ft. 6 in. wide. This, with the 8-in. margin of wall all round, gives us about 250 superficial feet of 
stage-room for plants. The roof is glazed with ordinary glass. The stages were put in, the woodwork well 
painted, and all made ready to receive plants by the end of September. All that remains now to complete it is a 
small coping for the ridge and guttering round the eaves. 


Fernery.—Beyond cutting down the undergrowth for a space of twenty-four yards wide on the upper side, 
fixing orchids on to the stems of the large trees, and thinning out and pruning the jungle trees, nothing but the 
ordinary weeding, cleaning, and replanting was done in the fernery. During the high winds in June a tree, which 
afforded shade to the large clump of Adiantum cuneatum, was blown down, and the plants here suffered a good 
deal from exposure. With theexception of about six weeks during the drought the plants generally here have done 
well, and continued to be attractive to visitors. A quantity of cowslips and oxlips flowered very well among the 
ferns in February. 


Plant Sheds and Nurseries—The usual stock of plants, trees, and shrubs has been kept up, both for 
distribution and for the upkeep of the Garden. I regret, however, to report that, owing to the severe drought at 
one time and continued heavy falls of rain at other times, several batches of cuttings have failed to strike, and 
many succulent plants were killed completely. 

A large number of the grafts which were worked on to stocks of the common plum in November, 1890, 
united well, and a considerable quantity of them have been distributed. In consequence of the fine bright weather 
in November the grafting this year was delayed till December, when 190 scions of various kinds of plums were 
grafted on to common stocks. 

Some of the conifers in the Garden are now beginning to produce good seeds. These have been collected, 
and a part sown in the nursery, and some have been sold. ; 

There were 1,024 pans of seeds sown and 46,550 seeding plants pricked out or transplanted, 60,050 cuttings 
of various sorts were put in the nursery or propagating house, and 4,844 plants were potted. 

Borders, Shrubberies, d&e—Our manure supply is so limited that we were unable to give so liberal a dressing 
as the soil required. . 

39,180 plants of ornamental trees and shrubs and general garden plants and annuals were set out during the 
year in the borders, beds, and shrubberies. 

A new border, 66 ft. long, was formed near the carriage shed and planted with herbaceous plants 
—ribbon-border fashion. A stone drain of the same length, to carry off the water, and one side to support this 
border, was made here on the side next the drive. Another new border, 111 ft. long, was made near the large 
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Cupressus tree at the top corner of the herbaceous garden. Stone edging was laid along the side next the path, and 
over this was planted Sedum stoloniferum, and the border was planted with mixed plants. 

Considerable improvement was made round the summer arbour. The floor of this was raised 3 in. 
and a layer of gravel spread on the surface. In front and around the building the land was made even and turfed. 
The little shrubbery at the back was overrun with roots of Acacia decurrens, which had choked out nearly all 
other plants, and a number of Leptospermum scoparioides plants have now been planted this year, in the hope 
that they will hold out against the Acacia roots, as they are very hardy and usually grow fairly well in 

oor soil. 
Two retaining walls have been built to support the new borders running along the lower side of the portion 
of drive reconstructed this year. The larger measures 168 ft. long with an average height of 4 ft., and the other 
is 36 ft. long with an average depth of 2} ft. A large amount of filling in was required to make these borders. 
The borders have been planted with a large variety of roses, small shrubs, herbaceous plants, and showy annuals. 

In the space of ground between the nursery and the rubbish yard, large holes were got out 20 ft. apart, and 
prepared for growing specimens of trees and large shrubs. Eighty-two assorted plants were planted out in them. 

A large flight of steps made of dressed stones were !aid down the long bank below the flower garden. This 
makes a very convenient and short way to reach the new pits, the anemometer and nurseries, and saves much time. 
The steps are 23 in number, and 4 ft. wide. 

In August the old pond was cleared of growing weeds and of leaves and stalks, and the silt from the two 
inlets was removed. 

Plants of Cupressus macrocarpa were planted on the bank near entrance gates at equal distances of 12 ft. 
apart, and 12 ft. from the edge of the drive. Those planted last year on the opposite side are making good growth. 

170 English oak plants and 54 plants of various Acacias were set out on the patana near the cooly lines, 
and 105 plants of several varieties of Eucalyptus on either side of the bridle-path leading down to Gorindakela. 

New turf verges, measuring 373 running yards, 12 in. wide, were laid down along the sides of the drive and 
paths, and 220 square yards of turf on banks by new flight of steps, and around the summer arbour. 

It is with much regret that I have to report the loss, by fire, of nearly all the young trees of Junipers, 
Cupressus, Frenela, Pinus, &c., which were growing so nicely on the patana above the entrance gates. The fire 
occurred on April 2 during my absence on a visit to Pérddeniya. The fire originated near the public road, 
and was evidently lighted by some one passing by, but all efforts to find out who did it failed. This loss is most 
annoying, as the plants were doing well, and some of them were fully 9 ft. high. We had been unable, for want of 
labour, to do more than clean occasionally round the collar of each plant, and the patana grass had grown so thick 
between them, that the fire, when once alight, spread rapidly, and it was not discovered until it was too late to put 
it out. 

: During the high winds in June a considerable number of trees were blown down and destroyed. The cold 
damp weather in the following month, assisted by the strong gusts of wind twisting and shaking about soft and 
tender plants, killed out more plants than is usual for these months. 


Flower Garden.—No alteration of any importance was made in the flower garden. The beds and borders 
were kept supplied with the usual showy garden plants, and were maintained in good order all through the year. 
I may mention one bed which was very attractive. It was planted with mixed varieties of Phlox Drummondii (of 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ strain) and edged with Antennaria margaritacea. None of the Phlox plants grew higher 
than 9 in., and formed one compact mass of thirteen distinct colours, and they remained in full bloom for several 
months. 

Rose Garden.—A few new varieties were added during the year, and the plants on the whole have done well. 
There were some very fine blooms out during the month of March. I was able to stage forty varieties at the 
Nuwara Eliya Show at the end of that month. The plants were all pruned well back in the middle of January, 
in order to get them to come in for the Show. Experience has proved that from nine to ten weeks is about the 
time to allow, in this locality, from the time of pruning till they are in full bloom. The treatment the plants 
received was the same as last year, with the addition that they were supplied liberally with liquid manure after 
the flower buds began to show. Great difficulty was experienced this year in getting rose cuttings to strike, and 
two fine batches were complete failures, owing in a great measure to the severe drought. 


Herbaceous Garden.—In March, 232 supplies and additions were planted out in the beds. As a quantity 
of plants had grown too large for the beds, and a considerable number of the weaker and tender sorts were killed 
out by the drought, it became necessary to re-arrange the whole garden. This was done in November. All the 
beds were dug up for a depth of 18 in., and roots and rough stones removed. The beds were jheavily manured 
and filled up with old potting soil and decayed matter from the rubbish yard. Fifty-two cart loads of manure and 
twenty-nine cart loads of the above-named soil, besides a large quantity of burnt earth and ashes, were used in this 
work. The plants were all replanted in their Naturai Orders as before. Many plants of interest flowered during 
the year. A fine plant of the “tree daisy ” flowered profusely, and continued in bloom for many months. 


Manure Supply.—Manure is a great necessity ina Garden like this where the soil is naturally poor. The 
want of a good supply is more and more felt, and without which it is impossible to do justice to the plants. We 
have received sixty-five cartloads from the coach shed at the foot of the Garden, the coach proprietor kindly 
allowing us to have all the manure made there, for the use of the shed which was built by the garden coolies. The 
only other manure we get is what is made by the five bullocks belonging to the Garden and that made by my own 
cattle and pigs. Considering the importance of this matter, and the fact that there is a large acreage of 
Government patana land pasturage in the vicinity of the Garden, I would respectfully suggest the advisability of the 
purchase of, say, at least half a dozen breeding cows. These could be kept at little cost, and with the young ones 
they would produce would always be worth the money spent on them. The Garden would thus receive an increasing 
supply of valuable manure. Manure is readily sold here for two rupees per load, and considering the first cost of 
ed a dozen cows would not be more than one hundred and twenty rupees. They would more than pay this off in the 

rst year, 
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Cattle Disease—At the beginning of the year foot-and-mouth disease was very bad in this locality. The 
garden bulls and most of the other cattle here suffered with it. They were dressed with Jey’s disinfectant, and all 
recovered in about ten days. There were no cases this year of the murrain, which was so prevalent in this district 
last year. 

Two of the most promising young bulls in my herd have been killed by a large leopard, one in April and the 
other in October. The animal had caused great destruction among the cattle in this neighbourhood for some time 
previously. We have not yet succeeded in trapping the leopard, though he has been seen in and about the Garden 
several times since. 


Lime Kiln.—A permanent lime kiln was built in February on a site near the lime-stone rock, a few hundred 
yards below the cooly lines. This was built at the expense of the Public Works Department on the understanding 
that lime be supplied them for the restoration of the reservoir at the price it costs us to burn. This was of course 
agreed to, and we can now burn lime for the Garden use at any time. 


Water Supply.—We have this year again been very short of water, and during the long drought in July, 
August, and September,a good deal of labour was spent in carrying it, especially for three weeks in September, 
when from 3,000 to 6,000 gallons were used daily, and the greater part of this had to be carried from the pond in 
the lower part of the Garden, all the little streams above the Garden having completely dried up. 


Visitors.—The number of visitors during the year was 1,519, being an increase of exactly 200 over that of 
last year. The greatest number in any one month was 206 in December, against 154 in the same month last year. 
The lowest in any month was 42 in July, against 46 in June the year before. 


Weather.—The weather was remarkable for general low temperature, for the severe drought during July, 
August, and September, and for the heavy rainfall in May, October, and December. In the three last-named months 
no less a quantity than 64°26 in. of rain fell, considerably more than half the total for the whole year. 

The following table shows the monthly rainfall and averages from July, 1883, to the end of 1891, and the 
number of days on which rain fell during the ten years 1882-91 :— : 


| Jan. | Feb. March.) April.) May. June.) July. | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Total. 

1891 oe ss4. 8704 | 4:20, | 8:50 | 6:22 | 18:53 |. 714.) 3:76) |) 2:70 |. 5:87 |.22:85)) 9746" 22:88 118-65 
“* ( Days | 10 15 «10 16 22; 7 | 6 16 13 30 13 25 | 205 
1890 Rainfall ...) 6:34) 447  -88 {15°91 | 3:98 4-78 | 4:75 | 4:16 | 3°52) 5°98 | 897 723 70:97 
** ( Days w..| 14 11 8 2) li 18nd ee 19 15 Ie ees ie IOS Pe 
1889 See we) 725 | 1:55 | 7:06 | 12:21 | 15°01 | 4:55 | 8:50 | 4:02 | 10:37 425 769 588 | 88°34 
*** ’ Days 3h 10 3, 15 20 13) | Oe 20 14 20 LOD st6 18 ; 180 
1888 § Rainfall ...) °26 QO | 5:11 | 9°84 | 8-79 |15°53 | :96 | 2°03 | 6-96 | 10:04 | 11-62 | 18:93 | 90:07 
 U Days cod] 4 0 | 11 16 20) || 230 |e, 11 14 19 220 elo. ie 

1887 Lease ..| 4:89 | 3°67 | 1:21 | 7-48 | 8-20 | 4-45 | 5:05 | 3:32 | 6-43 | 10-04 | 13-40 | 33°77 | 101-91 
"1 Days ood) lO LiL Peete 19 17 | 27 | 16 15 20a 24 omen Oe 224 
1886 Rainfall ...| 11°30 | 2°66 | 3:28 | 3-43 | 9:13 | 7:60 | 8-18 | 845 | 6°79 | 9°61 | 6:97) 9:03 | 86°43 
4) Dave cod}, ZL 9 9 15 18 17 | 24 19 20 mal | its | AY 211 

1885 Rainfall ...| 5°56 | 2-42 | 3:12 | 4:16 | 852 15°57 | 4-77 | 3-47 | 3:21 | 10°60 | 8:03 | 12°71 83°14 
has nays w| 24 5 12 12 19 26 | 18 11 14 26 | 237) 25_ 215 
1884 Rainfall ...) 4:67 | 1:85 | 3°90 | 3:02 | 4:48 2:23) 3:09 | 433 8°32 | 14:07 | 9°81 1547 73-24 
so aE goal Le 7 OMe ened, 12 ak ie 22 20) 25 | ES) Zale baal le oy, 

1883 § Rainfall ...) — SS) aie = = = 1196 | 7:96.) 3°27 6:80 | 9249) “783 | 47-06% 
*** 0 Days Neel ee Hil We Se) 18 18 | 23 22 25.1) V4 Wi 225 2a el 226 
1882... Days «| 10 16 6 12 15>) 18 31 dl Ah Be | 20 | 22 235 

| | — i | 
Average Days Pael MPL Sg) 16 Wl | 19 181) 18 ich 22 20k ee 204+ 
Average Rainfall .... 6:10 | 2°60 413 | 7:78 | 9:58 | 14 | 5:67 | 4:49 | 6:08 | 10-47 | 9:24 | 14:89%) 89-34 
| , { { | 
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The greatest pressure of the wind registered was 1:620 Ib. per square ft. on 4th and 5th of June, this 
being equal to only 18 miles an hour, against 27°60 miles on 19th June last year. But, as stated in the general 
remarks, the wind was often strongest during the evenings and nights in June, our windiest month, after the afternoon 
readings were taken. ; “ 

The mean daily horizontal movement of the air for the year was 97°31 miles, against 145°41 miles last year, 
which shows that the movement of the air was very much less this year than last. The windiest month was again 
June, with a mean daily horizontal movement of 239:74 miles, against 384:°37 miles last year. The calmest month 
was January, with a mean of 31 miles, against 33:51 miles in December the year before. 


The barometric pressure and temperature of the air for the year are given in the following table :— 


* Of half a year. 
7 Average of ten years. ; 
t Average of eight years, January to June, and nine years July to December. 


Barometric Pressure (5,581 ft.’elevation). Temperature of the Air. 

1891. Mean. Range. | 1891. Mean. Range. 
January As 24-571 ace 187 January oot 57:5 se 23°5 
February ae 24:567 hg 230 | February vee 59°8 ae 21°5 
March dou 24°570 ms 166 | March eas 62°2 bd 20'7 
April wile 24:570 ans 168 | April S06 63:8 af 23°5 
May ane 24-511 we 311 | » May nae 63°3 iS: 17°5 
June aes 24-510 ae 220 June is 61:6 ae 15:2 
July a0 24-506 an 202 =| ~—s duly os 62:1 ane 16°5 
August Bb 24-519 we 175 August ars §2°5 Go 20:0 
September Ka 24-554 as 190 September a 633 Ss 20:0 
October ta 24:528 Ac 252 October es 62°2 68 15°5 
November ete 24:550 0 208 November aN 60:9 Bs 18-0 
December ae 24-563 oh 218 December nA 60°6 a, 16°5 
The twelve months 24°543 Bb 364 The twelve months ... 61:6 B00 31:5 
Highest reading ... 24-694 on Feb. 14 Maximum temperature 73:0 on April 16 and May 5. 
Lowest reading ... 24°330 on May 21 Minimum temperature of air 41-5 on January 14. 


The highest temperature in%the sun’s rays during the year was 148°8 on March 22, against 149-0 on May 10 
last year. 
” The lowest on grass was 33°8 on March 1, against 36-5 on February 18 of the year before. 
The mean amount of cloud was 6°3, against 6°6 last year. The cloudiest months this year were October and 
December, with a mean of 8°5 each, against April of last year with a mean of 7:5. The brightest month was August, 
with a mean amount of cloud of 5:0, against February last year with a mean of 6:0. 


4,—HENARATGODA GARDEN. 


The condition of this branch remains excellent, and the various newly-introduced economic 
plants are progressing most satisfactorily. 1 
Rainfall returns were kept here during the year for the first time, with the following result :— 


Rainfall at Henaratgoda, 1891. 


Fall Days. Fall. Days. 
January : 1:93 él 4 July mee 4°82 Aad 13 
February... 3°32 aéd 7 August aoe 543 ate 9 
March sf 8:29 ae 11 September ... 701 are 2) 
April de 11°19 ae 13 October ae 22°51 he 28 
May 6 14-44 ae 19 November ... 16°91 aoe 11 
June ada 14:30 17 December... 10°58 Se 19 


Total for year, 120-17 in. on 172 days. 


Comparing this with Péradeniya, it is to be noticed that though the fall is slightly (2°46 in.) 
greater, it fell on much fewer (40 less) days. Even the very much heavier falls in November and 
June occurred in both months on less days. 

This heavy rain did a good deal of damage to the paths, but most have been remade and 
stamped. Some old Liberian coffee has been removed to allow one path to be widened, and a 
good many old trees, too much crowded, have been cut out. 

The Conductor’s little house has been roofed with tiles in place of the old thatch. 

It remains a subject for regret to me that this pretty and interesting little Garden has so few 
visitors. Besides a party of the boys of the Royal College (40 in number), only 34 persons came 
during the year. Probably the wet weather had something to do with this diminution of the 
number of the previous year: but it is chiefly the want of a place to stay at during the necessary 
waiting for the trains that makes a visit to the Garden a matter of discomfort. 1 have been in 
communication with the Government Agent as to the desirablity of the establishment of a small rest- 
house somewhere between the Garden and the Railway station, and I believe that he has selected a 
site, and that a building will be erected very soon. 


5.—ANURADHAPURA GARDEN. 


The season of 1891 has been on the whole a favourable one. This part of Ceylon shared in 
the generally heavy rainfall, as much as 75:04 falling. On the whole it was well distributed, 
though there was the usual dry period from June to September, during which four months there was 
arainfall of only 1°68 in., August being absolutely rainless. An unusually heavy fall of 19°42 in. 
occurred in May,.and the last three months of the year were very wet, 36°54 in. falling, of which 
11:87 were recorded in December. 

As a result the trees, shrubs, and other plants in the Garden are looking very well at the end 
of the year, and much growth is apparent in most of them. The mastic and divi-divi trees are in 
fruit, and the sandalwood in flower. Teak has done remarkably well; young trees, six years old 
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from seed, are over 22 ft. high ; and seedling trees of Hucalyptus alba are making fine growth. In 
favourable years like this, it is interesting to find plants succeeding which are not generally adapted 
for the climate: thus, a cacao this year ripened eleven good pods, the seeds of which have been 
sown. Breadfruit and pineapples seem to ripen in most years. 

In spite of these interesting results, I confess to feeling some disappointment as regards this 
branch garden. It has now been nine years in existence, and it must be acknowledged that its 
influence on the inhabitants of the North-Central Province has been very slight. In the little town 
itself some improvement in the gardens is observable : many now have flowers in the front, and 
there are beginning to appear a very few cocoanuts, jaks, mangoes, oranges, limes, breadfruits, 
plantains, and pineapples. These have been obtained from the Garden, but how small is the desire 
for such things is evidenced by the fact that the average annual sales have been less than Rs. 50. 
The purchasers, too, are almost always Tamils from Jaffna. 

The Arachchi in charge is a very intelligent, industrious, and capable man, but he is dis- 
couraged by the little result of his nine years’ work and the little support he receives. Our very 
small vote—deducting his pay, only Rs. 600 per annum—also renders it impossible to carry out 
even the most trifling improvements, the whole being required to pay a few coolies, whose main 
work is watering ; yet I scarcely feel justified in asking for a larger sum for the support of a Garden 
in which no one of those intended to be benefited by it appears to take the slightest interest. 

We have usually had the use of a small provincial vote for “ Botanic Gardens” annually 
placed in the hands of the Government Agent, and this has enabled me to send up cartloads of 
plants from Pérddeniya; but the vote this year has not been available for us, being otherwise 
employed. 

I hope to be able to properly roof the Conductor’s bungalow, and to build brick or stone 
supports for the plant-house during the coming year. 


6.—BADULLA GARDEN. 


Our little vote just suffices to keep up routine work here, and does not allow of much 
progress by any additional undertakings. The principal improvement during the year has been 
the levelling of the main driving road, which formerly ran over a hill now cut through. The flower- 
beds on either side now appear raised above the road, but this has by no means a bad effect. 

The young trees and shrubs have made much progress, this being largely due to a good supply 
of manure regularly obtained from the town till the end of July. Some new arrangement 
for its disposal having been then made, we have lost this benefit for the remainder of the year; 
but it is hoped that the deprivation will be only temporary. Many trees have made striking growth 
here, especially conifers; a durian is 16 ft. high, and the rambutans have flowered. Brick pillars in 
place of wooden ones have been set up in the plant-shed, but I have not been able to finish this 
house or to build new cooly lines as I hoped to do. 

Nor has as yet anything been done to give a better cottage to the Conductor. This is urgently 
needed, and I trust will be effected during the coming year. 

As usual the Garden suffered somewhat from drought in the very dry weather of August 
and September; but the year generally was, here as elsewhere, a wet one. In all 142°48 in. of rain 
fell, of which no less than 87°74 fell during the last quarter of the year, October having the extra- 
ordinary record of 41°67 in. 


7.—INTERCHANGE OF PLANTS AND SEEDS. 
Our mutual relations with other Botanical establishments are shown by the following lists :— 


Plants,—Wardian cases and boxes of living plants were received from the following: Kew 
(2), Caleutta (2), Singapore (3), Buitenzorg (2), Natal (1), Trinidad (2), and from Messrs. Sander (2), 
Messrs. Bull (1), and Messrs. Veitch (1). 

Cases and boxes in exchange were sent to the following :—Kew (3), Cambridge (1), Calcutta 
(2), Singapore (1), Hongkong (1), Buitenzorg (1), Brisbane (1), and to Messrs. Sander (4), Messrs. 
Bull (1), and Messrs. Veitch (1). 


Seeds.—Packets of seeds have been received from the Botanic Gardens at Kew, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, St. Petersburg, Paris, Calcutta, Saharunpore, Madras, Hongkong, Singapore, Buitenzorg, 
Natal, Mauritius, Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana; also from Baron F. von Mueller, Melbourne ; 
J.S. Gamble, Dehra Dun; W. Bull, London; J. H. Maiden, Sydney ; and L, Yates, California. 

In exchange, seeds have been sent to Kew, Cambridge, St. Petersburg, Calcutta, Saharunpore, 
Madras, Singapore, Penang, Hongkong, Natal, Buitenzorg, Mauritius, Brisbane, Jamaica, Grenada, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana ; to the Agri-Horticultural Society at Calcutta, to Baron von Mueller, 
and to Messrs. Bull and Veitch. 

My thanks are also due to the following residents in the Colony to whom the Department is 
indebted for plants, cuttings, or seeds, by gift or in exchange :—Lady Havelock, Mrs. Baker, Mrs, 
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Ballardie, Mrs. Grinlinton, Miss McLaren, and Miss Layard, and Messrs. C. H. Bagot, F. Bayley, D. F. 
Browne, N. G. Campbell, J. Cotton, G. de Saram, J. Ferguson, H. Hamlin, T. C. Huxley, A. J. Kellow, 
R. M. Knight, A. C. Lawrie, G. B. Miller, E. Mortimer, J. Regan, H. B. Roberts, J. H. Starey, F. H. 
Stephens, E. J. Thwaites, R. Wardrop, J. Wickwar, HK. P. Willisford, and J. P. William Bros. 

” We have, as usual, distributed from the Gardens, free of charge, large quantities of plants 
and seeds to public departments, places, and persons throughout the Colony, viz.:—The Queen’s 
House at Colombo, the Pavilion at Kandy, and Queen’s Cottage at Nuwara Eliya ; the Municipalities 
of Colombo and Kandy ; the Government Agents of Batticaloa and Ratnapura; the Assistant Agents 
of Matalé and Kégalla; the Director of Public Works and the Public Works Officers at Kandy, 
Batticaloa, Jaffna, Trincomalee, Katugastota, Mihintalé, Haldummulla, Dikoya, and Haputalé ; the 
Principal Civil Medical Officer, Colombo, and the Hospital and Dispensaries at Kandy, Nuwara 
Eliya, Hanguranketa, Kalmunai, and Maturata ; the Assistant Conservators of Forests at Ratnapura 
and Kurunégala ; the Postmaster, Maskeliya; the Railway Stations at Nanu-oya, Gampola, Matale, 
Veyangoda, Henaratgoda, Hunupitiya, and Katukurunda; the “ Happy Valley ” Mission, Haputale ; 
the Agricultural Instructor, Nildandahinna ; and the Churchyards at Nuwara Eliyaand Wattegama. 
I have, under the head of Receipts, given a statement of the estimated value (at our ordinary rates) 
of these gratuitously distributed plants, &c., which ought to be taken into consideration in estimating 
the amount of saleable produce sent out from the Gardens. 


8.—ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTIONS. 


As is seen by the following lists, my visit further Kast resulted in the acquisition of several 
interesting plants, which have been for too long desiderata in Ceylon. Some of these I brought 
back here with me, and others have been since received. 

For the large additions to our collection of orchids we are again mainly indebted to Messrs. 
Sander, of St. Albans. 

The sum at my disposal for the purchase of plants has been expended on a large collection 
of plants (including many roses) from Messrs. Cannell; a large collection of seeds from Messrs. 
Haage and Schmidt, of Erfurt ; and a further selection of plants and seeds from Japan from Mr. 
Boehmer, of Yokohama. Most of these purchases were for Hakgala Garden. (In the following list 
for that Garden the large collection of temperate ferns was purchased trom Messrs. Veitch in 1890, 
but the consignment sent in that year having nearly all died en route, Messrs. Veitch kindly sent a 
duplicate series during the past year.) 

[Then follows the list of plants acquired. | 


9—NOTES ON ECONOMIC PLANTS. 


Tea.—An enormous increase of more than 214 million lb. over last year’s export—much 
exceeding all expectations—has been witnessed during 1891, the total export being no less than 
68,274,420 lb. This greatly increased yield has doubtless been largely due to the continuous rain- 
fall of the year. It cannot be regarded as altogether an unmixed benefit, as there seems to be no 
doubt that the quality has often suffered from the great difficulty experienced in properly withering 
the leaf. Prices ranged considerably lower than in 1890 for the greater part of the year, the average 
for the whole being estimated at a little less than 10d. per 1b. 

The hitherto extraordinarily rapid progress of the exports from Ceylon may now be expected 
to be considerably less marked ; we have also now reached the point when an extension of existing 
markets has become essential to the industry. It is satisfactory to note that the Australian ports 
took 3,210,598 lb. during the year, an increase of nearly three-quarter million lb.; and that to 
German and Austrian ports a direct export of 237,299 Ib. has taken place, showing a commencing 
taste for Ceylon tea on the Kuropean continent. It isnoted that in England for the first time the 
year showed a-larger consumption of Ceylon than of China tea, the figures being roughly 51 
against 49 million lb. 

As a whole, the condition of the plantations remains excellent. In a few places, where 
planting was done on shallow soil in worn-out coffee estates, the bushes have shown a tendency to 
die back when the roots have reached an impervious bed of rock ; but considering the rapidity with 
which whole districts were planted up with this product, it is rather a subject for astonishment 
that so generally high a standard of healthy trees has resulted. I regret to notice that Helopeltis 
has been doing a little damage in some low-country estates, but nowhere has this pest assumed any 
serious proportions. 

Coffee.—There is no change to report in the position of this cultivation in Ceylon. The 
export, 82,324 cwt., is much the same as in 1890, and the crop, so far as estate coffee is concerned, is 
mostly derived from the east of the Island, 

IT am however, since my visit to Java, more than ever of opinion that the cultivation of 
Liberian coffee in Ceylon was too hastily abandoned, and would be still a profitable one. 
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Cinchona.—A great drop of over 3 million lb, in our exports for 1891—to 5,679,339 lb.— 
shows how rapidly our trees are now being used up. Our poor barks are, however, now scarcely 
worth harvesting. The history of cinchona culture in Ceylon—a most interesting and instructive 


one—is drawing to its close ; the future of the industry belongs to Java, which has followed wiser 
counsels and has known how to wait. . 


Cacao.—lt is gratifying to see a substantial increase in our export of this product, the amount 
for 1891 (20,532 ewt.) being considerably the largest yet recorded. Prices, too, have continued very 
high for Ceylon cacao, which now occupies a commanding position in the home market. 

Many inquiries have been addressed to me by persons interested in the West Indies as to 
the causes of the much higher prices reached by the Ceylon product. So far as I am able to judge, 
I believe it to be almost wholly due to the greater care and skill employed in the processes of 
manufacture, and especially to the copious washing and thorough drying of the beans. I do not 
think it possible to attribute it to any general superiority in the cacao here grown, for,as remarked 
in my last report, it holds good both as to the “ Old Red” and ‘ Forastero” varieties, though no 
doubt it is the fact that it is the former sort alone which exhibits the peculiar light colour of the 
interior so appreciated by the chocolate maker. 

The distribution of seed to villagers has been continued, and about 1,000 pods have been sent 
from Péradeniya, and nearly the same number from Henaratgoda, to the Government Agents of Rat- 
napura, Kégalla, and Matalé, for direct distribution. [followed up the remarks made on this subject 
in my last report by an inquiry into two applications received through the Government Agent of the 
Central Province, and found, as I had suspected, that the persons who were asking for seed gratis 
were not of a class who had any right to be so supplied, or indeed likely to be cultivators at all ; and 
I of course refused to entertain the applications. In Sabaragamuwa, on the contrary, the distribution 
has been carried out in a proper manner, and its results are beginning toappear. Atthe Agri-Horti- 
cultural Show held at Kégalla in August, there were no less than eighteen exhibits of cacao. 

India-Rubber Trees.—Para Rubber. I was able to supply the Forest Department with 20,000 
seeds and 2,000 stumps for the plantations near Nambapana, in Sabaragamuwa, alluded to in my last 
report ; and it is hoped there will be at least as large a quantity of seed to spare in 1892. A case 
of 40 stumps was also sent to British North Borneo, and 500 seeds to the German Hast African 
Company. Our largest tree, now sixteen years old, girths 6 ft. 1 in. at a yard from the ground. 

Panama Rubber (Castilloa elastica). The Conductor of Henaratgoda Gardens'prepared a sample 
of rubber from this for the Colombo Exhibition. It was obtained by making small V-shaped incisions 
in the bark (after carefully washing it) and allowing the milk to trickle down on the tree and into 
cocoanut shells and to dry in situ, afterwards pulling it off and finally finishing the drying by ex- 
posure to the sun. The sample appears to be of first-rate quality, very clean and solid, and is very 
dark, almost black in colour. Our best tree of this is only 3 ft. 7 in. in circumference. 


Gambier (Uncaria Gambicr).—The five plants at Henaratgoda are very healthy and have 
grown rapidly. Two flowered freely in April, and produced a few seed-pods. There will 
apparently be no difficulty in propagating this plant in the Colony. 

I took the opportunity whilst at Singapore of witnessing the manufacture of this curious 
product, and though it has more than once been partially described,* I think the precise mode of 
procedure as I saw it is worth recording. Accompanied by Mr. Ridley, the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, I visited on 11th March a Chinese plantation at Chung-chu-kong, a few miles out of 
Singapore, where the cultivationand manufacture is carried on. The whole industry is inthe hands 
of the Chinese, who grow the plant—it can scarcely be said to be cultivated—on the exposed slopes 
amid a tangled mass of weeds, lantana, and alang-grass ; the last is occasionally cut away, but no 
other help is given, The bushes on this plantation were five years old, and the plant lives from 
thirteen to fifteen years, flowering all the year round. The manufacture is carried on only when 
the pepper, a more valuable product, is not ready for picking. Only one sort is grown in 
Singapore, and whether the U. acida, said to afford Gambier in Penang, is really different, is very 
doubtful. U. Gambier does not seem to be known in a wild state, but Mr. Ridley tells me that the 
wild U. ovalifolia is very close, and may possibly be the same. 

The Gambier plant forms a straggling semi-scandent shrub with long arching branches, and 
the crop consists of the short leafy twigs which branch off from them laterally. These are rapidly 
stripped off by hand and carried in baskets to a low thatched shed. Here are fixed large circular 
iron vats filled with water, which is kept in complete ebullition by large fires beneath ; a constant 
supply of brusbwood or other fuel is thus necessary for this industry. The leaves and twigs are 
immersed in the boiling water, and constantly stirred about and bruised for six hours by two men 
armed with long-handled five-pronged forks made of the very hard “Tampines” wood (Sloetia 


© There is a good account in Begbie’s * Malayan Peninsula, 1834.” 
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Sideroxylon). This is very tiring work. The flaccid masses are then taken out and placed on a 
sloping wooden trough and allowed to drain into the vat so as to obtain all the extract possible. 

The boiling ley is next poured into shallow wooden tubs to cool. It is now of a yellowish 
olive-green colour, with the consistence and appearance of thin pea-soup. When quite cool it 
still remains fluid, and the process of solidification is effected in the following curious manner. 
The operator thrusts into each of two of the wooden buckets placed before him a short, thick, 
smooth cylinder made of the very soft wood of “ Mahang” (Macaranga hypoleuca), and then 
proceeds to agitate the mass by rubbing his fingers up and down on the surface of the cylinders. 
During this process the fluid gradually becomes thicker, and some solid matter coagulates on the 
fingers, but is wiped off. The process is continued for about a quarter of an hour, when the whole 
mass rather suddenly becomes somewhat contracted and of a paler colour. A few minutes after 
the whole “sets” into a mass of the consistence of soapy cheese, the effect probably of the crystalli- 
sation of the catechuic acid of which it chiefly consists. The whole art of the manufacture is said 
to lie in knowing precisely when to cease the agitation : if not done sufficiently, or if carried on too 
long, it is said that solidification will not occur. Nothing whatever was added to the fluid at any 
time so far as I could observe. After a few hours the mass can be turned out as from a mould, and 
is cut into small cubes and finally dried in the shade; but these final processes I did not gee. 


Cubebs.—As one result of my expedition to Buitenzorg, I have at last succeeded in obtaining 
the true Piper Cubeba, which for so many years I have been vainly trying to get. Thirty-one 
rooted cuttings were obtained from the Java Garden, and 20 reached Ceylon in apparently good 
health. Most of these have however since died, and at the end of the year only 8 were living. 
I have, however, little doubt that these will succeed at Henaratgoda, if not at Péradeniya. 

At Buitenzorg I found the plant grown on white cotton trees (Hriodendyon) closely planted ; 
they were fruiting freely. The difference in the form of the upper and lower leaves on the same 
plant was striking; they would never be supposed to belong to the same species. JI am not 
however, sure that there are not two plants cultivated together as P. Cubeba at Buitenzore.”* 

I had no opportunity of seeing the cultivation of this product on a commercial scale, and it 
does not seem to be carried on in W. Java. The plant, however, is apparently a wild one there, to 
judge from the labels of plants I examined in the Buitenzorg herbarium. All the specimens of 
the true plant have the leaves (however much differing in from according to age) thick, with an 
unequal base, alike on both surfaces, and drying of a pale colour with a pinkish tinge ; the younger 
ones are more veiny beneath. I may refer to my reports for 1887, 1888, and 1889 for further remarks 
on this pepper. 


Cola-nut—A small plantation of 36 seedlings, raised from Jamaica seed, was made at Péra- 
deniya in April; a smaller one was also made at Henaratgoda, We have not as yet found this tree 
to do well with us, and it is equally unsatisfactory in Java. Our trees at Henaratgoda, eight years 
old, have as yet made no attempt to flower. | 


Calumba Root (Jateorhiza Calumba).—vVhis valuable tonic medicine is known as “ Columbo” 
in the trade, and was formerly:supposed to be obtained from Ceylon. Its name is, however, derived 
from the word “ Kalumb,” which is its appellation in E. Trop. Africa, of which country it is a 
native, and whence all supplies are obtained. I have been for some time desirous to add this to 
our rich collection of medicinal plants, but have never been able to obtain it from any of the 
Gardens with which we have relations, though it is reported to be growing in more than one of 
them. So long back as 1866 or 1867 we received a plant from Mauritius, and I find arecord here to 
the effect that it lived fora few years only. With much surprise, therefore, this year I have 
discovered a plant of it in Péradeniya. The great tuberous root is sending up a vigorous stem, and 
unless this be the plant above referred to, which has lain dormant for so many years, I am at a loss 
to know how it came here. 


Erythroxylon Coca.—The plant cultivated at Buitenzorg (originally obtained in 1876 from 
Linden, the Nurseryman of Ghent) has been distinguished by Dr. Burck from that usually culti- 
vated (which he names #. bolivianum) as var. Spruceanum. He states that it affords four times 
as much alkaloid as the common kind ; but there seems to be some doubt as to this. | examined 
the Buitenzorg plant, and find it identical with plants familiar to me in Péradeniya, where I have 
been accustomed to call it the “small-leaved form.” We may have probably obtained it from 
Buitentzorg in one of our frequent exchanges. The flowers are quite white (not yellow), and the 
leaves very like those of var. granatense of Morris, but not so pale and less rounded at the ends. 


* T saw nothing at Buitenzorg quite corresponding with the plant we received as Cubebs from Soerabaya in 1889 (see 
my report for that year) though some specimens approached it nearly. I suspect that this will prove to be Piper ( Cubeba) 
sumatranum (figured in Miquel’s Comm. Phyt. t. 5) ,which is perhaps really a variety of P. Cubeba, But till it flowers and 
fruits this must remain doubtful. 
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Chinese Ginger.—In my last report I ventured to express a doubt as to the correctness of the 
roots sent from Kew under this name, which proved to be Alpinia Galanga ; and my remarks have 
received confirmation from the observations of Mr. Ford of the Hongkong Botanic Gardens. In 
his report for 1890 he states that he saw cultivated extensively in the rich alluvial delta south of 
Canton (whence the “ preserved ginger ” of commerce is chiefly derived) the ordinary true ginger 
(Zingiber officinale), and believes this to be after all the source of the product. He points out that 
the confusion may have arisen from both the plants coming under the same general name of 
“ Keung” in Chinese.” 


Fruit Trees at Hakgala.—Mr. Nock reports :— 


A good many of the European fruit trees started into growth in May, but none haye made satisfactory 
progress. The Morella cherries flowered well and produced some fruit. The raspberries, too, bore some fruit, 
but they tiller out so much in their growth that Lam afraid they can never be profitably cultivated here. Some 
very fine fruit was produced on the blackberry plants, raised from English seeds—one panicle bearing 72 berries. 
The American sorts have made remarkably good growth, and are now sparsely showing flower buds. I have 
hopes that they will fruit next year. Three varieties of plums received from Japan in February have grown 
very well indeed, and at the end of the year showed numbers of fruit buds. I have every reason to believe that 
these varieties will suit this locality. 


Ullucus.—On this vegetable Mr. Nock further remarks :— 


The crop of Ullucus which was taken up in February weighed 16 pounds. This was the produce of a bed 46 ft. 
long and 4 ft. wide. Another small patch was taken up in March, which gave 21 lb. more. These were the produce 
of 24 lb. weight of tubers planted. The 25 largest weighed 2 1b. We have had very few applicants for tubers 
of this plant, and unless some one should take up its cultivation for feeding pigs and require a stock of it, I see 
no reason to continue its propagation here. The natives, though they like the tubers very much, haye not taken 
to growing it, and its flavour is scarcely such as to lead to its cultivation by Europeans as a table vegetable. 

Palmyra Fibre.—The sheathing leaf-stalks of the palmyra, as of many other palms, contains 
a stiff thick fibre, and a new industry in the collection of this has sprung up, under the auspices 
of a Colombo firm, in the north of the Island. These fibres or bristles are much like the “ Piassaba,”’ 
so largely exported from Brazil (the produce of the palms Attalea funifera and Leopoldinia Piassaba) 
for brush-making, and are doubtless exported hence for the same purpose. Immense numbers of 
the palmyra exist in the Jaffna peninsula and the islands near, and it is in the latter especially that 
the business of collecting the leaf-stalks for sale has been carried on by the inhabitants. In 
Elavaitivu the value thus collected in six months was about Rs. 3,000, a great addition to the 
means of the people. Unfortunately, in their eagerness for this easy method of money-getting, 
they have treated the trees so badly that it is reported that in that island alone 1,000 young 
palmyras have been destroyed. As this palm is the principal permanent source of food in the 
country, and is besides of immense utility for timber, fences, &c., it became obviously necessary to 
put a stop to this reckless destruction, and I understand that steps have been taken to regulate the 
fibre industry, which, properly conducted, should become a valuable addition to the means of living 
for the inhabitants. 


Mahogany Trees.—In my report for 1888 (page 7) I recorded the receipt from the Calcutta 
Botanic Gardens of the seed of Swietenia macrophylla, anew kind of mahogany. Young trees 
from this seed are now very flourishing at Péradeniya, Anuradhapura, and Henaratgoda, those at 
Péradeniya being about 13 ft. high. This shows a much more rapid growth than the old kind, 
S. Mahogani ; experience in Java is the same, and I saw at Buitenzorg trees sown in December, 
1888, which were 12 ft. high. 

I obtained more seed of this promising tree from Calcutta this year, and have sent 160 of the 
resulting seedlings to the Forest Department to form a small plantation inthe North-Western Province. 

The Calcutta Gardens originally received the seed in 1872 as mahogany seed, said to be from 
Honduras, through the India Office; and Dr. King, on its flowering, named and described it in 
Hooker’s “ Icones Plant.” for November, 1886 (t. 500). Its great advantage over ordinary mahogany 
is that it seeds freely in the Hast, whilst the latter very rarely does so. 

I had occasion to fell a large tree of ordinary mahogany in Péradeniya during the year, and 
found it very sound and free from all defects. The trunk measured, at 6 ft. from ground, 9 ft. 1 in. 
in girth ; another tree growing in the Garden is 11 ft. 2 in. in circumference at the same level ; 
both these trees are, I believe, just fifty years old from seed.t 


* Since writing the above J have received the Kew “ Bulletin” for January, 1892, in which it is now acknowledged 
that “in some way a mistake was made in the selection of the plant” in China, and that ‘‘it is probable that none of 
the preserved ginger is deriven from” Alpinia Galanga. 

+ These measurements may be compared with those of trees at Jaffna given at p. 8 of the Report for 1890 of the 


Conservator of lorests, : 
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10.—HERBARIUM AND LIBRARY. 


Ceylon Herbarium.—All the additions up to the end of 1890 have been. mounted and 
intercalated in their places.) Four new cabinets were set up, and the whole of the additional 
duplicate specimens, accumulated during the last few years, have been named and sorted away 
into their places. The Ceylon duplicates are now all properly named and arranged, and occupy 14 
cabinets. 

Owing to Mr. Clark’s absence on leave, my own visit to Java, and the prolonged wet weather, 
I have made no extended tour in Ceylon for collecting during 1891. The Garden collectors have, 
however, been out as usual. 

The herbarium of Ceylon plants formed by the late W. Ferguson, F.L.S., which he bequeathed 
to the Ceylon Medical College, was during the year transferred to my Department. I have been 
carefully through the whole, and regret to have to say that owing to the ravages of damp and 
insects nearly the whole of the specimens were perfectly useless and had to be destroyed. This is 
less to be regretted, as Mr. Ferguson had been careful to supply the Garden herbarium with dupli- 
cates of all plants of interest which he collected. 

The whole of the specimens and drawings of Ceylon Anonacee have been lent to Dr. G. King, 
F.R.S., of Calcutta, to assist him in preparing his monograph on this Family for the “ Annals” of 
the Calcutta Gardens. 

Dr. G. Radde, the well-known traveller in the Caucasus and Director of the Tiflis Museum, 
accompanied the Czarevitch of Russia to Ceylon, and made a botanical expedition in the Hamban- 
tota District. He formed there a considerable collection of plants, which I had the pleasure of 
naming for him. 


General Herbariuim.—A very large collection of plants sent in exchange (I believe in 1878) 
from the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg, which had remained ever since tied up in bundles, 
has been taken in hand, and all have been sorted away into the General Herbarium. It proved a 
valuable addition, consisting of numerous specimens from the following collectors :—Skofitz, 
Armenia and Persia; Karelin, Turcomania; Radde, Baikal; Schrenk, Songaria; Maximowicz, 
Japan; Riedel and Langs dorff, Brazil ; and F. von Mueller, Australia. 

From Dr. King, F.R.S., we have received from the Herbarium of the Calcutta Gardens about 
300 named and mounted specimens illustrating his memoirs on Myv‘stica, the flora of the Malay 
Peninsula, &c. 


The draughtsman made 31 finished drawings of Ceylon plants and 29 of garden plants 
during the year. 


Library.—The Garden Library has received the following books and pamphlets during the 
year either by gift or by purchase, and my thanks are due to the various donors :— 


Pfeiffer, Nomenclator Botanicus, 2 vols. (in 4). 1873-4. 

De Candolle, A. P., Mémoire sur Anonacées. 1832. 

De Candolle, A., Monographie Phanerogamarum, vol. VII. 1891. 

Hegelmaier, Die Lemnaceen. 1868. 

La Billardiere, Nouveau Genre de Palmier. 1869. 

Palisot de Beauvois, Essai dune Nouv. Agrostographie, 2 vols. 1812. 

Seemann, Revision of Hederacexw. 1868 

Teijsmann, Lodoicea Seychellarum. 1868. 

Veitch, Manual of Orchidaceous Plants, Pt. 7. 1891. 

Hooker, J. D., Flora of Beit. India, Pt. 17. 1890. (Presented by India Office.) 

King, Two new Tlex from E. Himalaya 1886. (Presented by Author.) 

Id., Three new Himalayan Primula. 1886. (Presented by Author.) — 

Blume, Flora Javee, Orchidex. 1858. 

Boerlage, Handleiding d. Flora v. Nederlansh Indie, vol I. 1890 (Presented by Dr Treub.) 

King, Materials for Flora of Malay Peninsula, pts. 1-3. 1889-91. (Presented by Author.) 

Vander Sande-Lacoste, Synopsis Hepatic. Javan. 1856. 

Elliot, Farinaceous Grains of 8. India. 1862. 

Greshoff, Onderzoek n. d. Plantenstoffen vy. Ned. Indie, pt. 1. 1890. (Presented by Author.) 

Watt, Dictionary of Economic Products of India, vols. IV. & V. 1890, 1891. (Presented by Government 
of India.) 

Ferguson, The Palmyrah Palm. (Jeprint.) 1888. 

Annales du Jard. Bot. de Buitenzorg, vol. IX., pt. 2; vol. X. pt. 1. 1891. (Presented by Dr. Treub.) 

Hooker's Icones Plantarum, vol. X., pts. 3 & 4., vol. XI., pts. 1-3. 1891. (Presented by Bentham Trustees.) 

Bailey, Catalogue of Plants in Botanic Gardens, Brisbane. 1885. (Presented by Luthor.) 

The Missouri Botanic Gardens, Report for 1890. ( Presented.) 

Woodrow, Gardening for India. 1889. 

Commelinus, Plante Rariores Exotic. 1706. 

Murray, Avifauna of Ceylon, 1891. (Presented by Ceylon Government.) 


( It ) 


As in previous years, we have added the annual volume of the following periodical publica- 
tions to our series of each :— 


Botanical Magazine. Journal of Botany. (DPresented.) 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. (Presented.) Kew Bulletin. (Presented.) 

Chemist and Druggist. Presented.) Nature. 

Illustration Horticole. (Presented.) Pharmaceutical Journal. (Presented.) 
Indian Forester. Tropical Agriculturist. 


Acknowledgment has also to be made of the receipt of numerous Reports, Bulletins, &c., 
from various Colonial and Indian Botanic Gardens and other public departments. 


11.—MUSEUM AND LABORATORY. 


Museum.—The purchase of three more wall-cases, six table cases, and twenty-five dozen 
more stoppered glass jars has enabled me to exhibit a fair collection of the vegetable products of 
the Colony in one of the rooms. Many valuable specimens bave been obtained from the fine series 
‘sent from the Northern Province and the Province of Uva to the exhikition held at Colombo in 
December. When completely arranged the four rooms of the Museum will be thus occupied : 
rooms | and 2, native timbers and wood specimens; room 3, native foods, drugs, and other raw 
and manufactured products; room 4, foreign products and botanical specimens too bulky to 
go into the Herbarium. 


Laboratory.—Mr. J. B. Farmer, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, spent nearly six 
months here, during most of which period he was engaged on researches on the Ceylon Hepatice. 
He left on July 8. No student has availed himself of the Laboratory for the present season. 


~— 


12.— RECEIPTS FROM SALES. 

The sales at Péradeniya were somewhat higher than usual, but the total amount remaing 
pretty steady year by year. As many as sixteen Wardian cases and twenty-nine boxes of orchids 
were sold to the public during 1891, mostly for export :— 


Sales. Number of 
Rs. oc. Purchasers, 
Péradeniya 500 ve 906 2,210 6 
Hakgala oh ia a 593 61 beg 100 
Henaratgoda 600 a8 ad 163 72 ih 31 
Anuradhapura 000 000 060 ql 92 500 46 
Badulla ses es 506 50 60 ss 25 
Total ... 3,089 91 570 


In estimating the actual distribution of seeds and plants from the Gardens, there should be 
added to this the value of those supplied gratis to the Government officers, &c., enumerated on 
page 8. These have been for the year 1891 :— 


ISS c: 
From Pérdédeniya (about 2,000 plants, and very large quantities of seeds) value 700 76 
From Hakgala (over 8,000 plants, 500 cuttings, and 16 packets of seeds) value 1,030 0 


Total’ 22.9 1. T30Nie 
In all Rs. 4,810°67. IRL a 
13.—EXPENDITURE. 


The whole actual cost of this Department for 1891 has been as follows :— 


Rs. ¢. Rs. c: Rs. . Rs: ic: 
Salaries and Personal Allowances — 20,188 58 Stationery Bu 98 37 
Gardeners’ and Labourers’ wages :— Postage and telegrams... .. 100 0 
Pérddeniya Hae, ..- 8,830 0 Pots, tools, books, freight, &c. ... 3,499 6 
Hakgala 50) s+ 3,499 98 Purchases of plants and seeds ... 443 63 
Henaratgoda coo ZaIkShs) oh) Museum 008 w. 497 65 
Anurfdhapura ... - 1,200 0 Upkeep of racecourse ground ... 119 76 
Badulla 43 . 1,500 0 Travelling and collecting ... 1,848 41 

——__ 16,729 97 ——_— 6,606 88 

Total .. 43,525 43 


(SH A HENRY TRIMEN, F.R.S., 
Pérddeniya, February 23, 1892, ~S Director, 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


ae ROOD Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Fune 26th, 1891. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From 1st JuNE To Dats. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java 
1890-1891. 41,782 packages. 70,309 packages. 6,905 packages. 
1891-1892. 25,469 5 795545 % 6, oe on 


During the week 

8,093 packages INDIAN | 
18,815 - Ceyton - Total 29,011 packages have been offered in public auction. 

2,103 4 AGE) 

For the time of year the market continues steady and bidding generally is animated, although 
we are approaching so closely the end of the present month, when dealers frequently endeavour to 
carry a minimum of stock. 

The first cargo of new season tea from China is expected to reach London this day week; but 
very little interest centres on New Season’s China Tea when compared with the excitement of a few 
years back. Now that barely 30% of China Tea is taken for home consumption it is natural that Indian 
ind Ceylon Tea absorb the greatest share of the attention of the trade, and that even the quality of 
che new China crop should excite comparatively little interest. 

INDIAN. Auctions have been slightly heavier and comprised a fair number of New Season’s 
Meas. | Vive quality of these still continues about as previously noticed. The market shows little 
iteration, and bidding has been fairly brisk up to last week’s rates. The following averages are 
vorthy of note :—‘‘ Mim T Co.,” 1/12; ‘‘ Jetookiah,” ‘‘ Jetookiah, M.,” and ‘‘ Singtom,” 114d. 

_ Average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 1261 pkgs. average 1024. 


PKGS. || PRICE | -_| PKGs. | PRICE. [ | PKas. | PRICE. 


ASSAM : | 434 Pj tod Cuora NAGPORE KKANGRA VALLEY 
CACHAR AND SyLHET. | 107 P| 7d DARJEELING & Teal 617 pi del NEILGHERRY. 
CHITTAGONG oe ye | | Dooars ..| 103 c| todd ] TRAVANCORE . 


\s an idea of the comparative prices of Indian Tea in London we quote : — 


JUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) T8Qr, Odagmersqo, 678. 1889, aid. 1888, 42 

*ANNINGS (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) ss Kel a 63d, x 44d. -. 5id. 
3ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) 84d . 8d. Ae Stdecns, 7d. 
2EK. SOUG (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) 3 83d. x gd. i Scie gd. 
aE KOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) 5, 10rd », 104d Ne Odven a. gid. 
Wak. SOUG (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) i 73d i Sam... Blak era 71 

-E KOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) xe 83d. AG gid. r 62d. A $id 


JEYLON,. With rather lighter auctions, competition became animated in Tuesday’s sale : 

i grades, except the very commonest kinds, sold well. Pekoe Souchongs were firm, Medium 
3rokens slightly dearer, and the few Teas where distinctive flavour could be noticed, again showed an 
dvance. Thursday’s auction passed at Tuesday’s rates with good competition. Speaking 
enerally, the quality continues poor, liquors in many instances being very weak, and dry leaf brownish, 
acd and uneven. The following averages may be mentioned : a Ouy alicellie, RIOR RS ay rotoft,” 
[225 Miooloya . and ‘“ Portswood, u r/o}. 

Lverage for week, 94d. 

‘AVAS were offered in considerable quantity and sold chiefly at firm prices. The lowest grades 
ttracted least attention but sold without material change, while better descriptions, especially 
’ekoes, were keenly competed for, principally for export markets. An invoice from the “ Bagelen”’ 


“state, comprising 1,165 packages, realised an average of 73d. 
wverage for week, aad, 


MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) FROM ist JUNE, 1890, TO 31st MAY, 18or. 


ee oe ce ee oe 


Tora lbs. | 


1888-1889. 


94,954,287 
20,389,632 
4,169,200 


98,969,104 


224,209,223 


IMPORTS. 
1889-1890. 
IOI ,052,264 
34,246,224 
3,107,700 
90,096,227 


228, 502, 45 


1890-1891. 


99,879,231 
471404,702 

3,780,700 
69,755,713 


220,820,346 


| 1888-1899. 


91,368, 186 
23,830,504 
3,862,880 

| 105,005,544 


| 224,727,774 


DELIVERIES. 


1889-1890. 
101,167,868 
31,946,972 
3,279,690 
87,652,676 


224,047,200 


1890-1891. 
100,708,482 
42,015,838 
3,994,480 
81,382,057 


228,700,857 


STOCK 
1889. 1890. 18Qt. 
| 27)754,935 27,489,789 26,660,538 
7,194,185 9,590,374 14,974,892* 
1,233,820 1,064,840 851,060 
375349,932 39,990,303 28,341,426 
73,532,575 78, 3,135,306 


eee 


70,827,916 


* In adjusting the figures at the end of 2 May, the closing | month of the season, an ac Idition” of 600,000 lbs. was made to the Ceylon stock 
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Pavan a 94 Cc! a6 iets Fe 2pRe bee 49 c| tod|} 11 ytd — 
oolbank ane fe) 9sG|) 35 | rod}. 2 Sic — on 
Portswood sol) YS 1/oft | —= |) — | 88 rrtr/r8il 33° «| t/3ki| 22 93d)  — — 
| Pundaloya ‘a feo. pit. tod. --48 i 1/ “i do-cl ofd) —— _- 18 c 4d — 
' Ragalla Soll. elo) 19)), Ove! = a 64 c] 82 69 c 104d 6c) 7H 13 74d 
-Rahatungoda ... | 52 gtd) — — 30 ro4d 22 8} _ 
Rangalla secl HO 6 gad Waser al esata. 4a a gzd | 29 ¢ 1/of|| 28 83d 
oe peal 5) 1) a } ie a | 16 ¢| ord 25 108d; 14 ¢ aed = a3 
deen -.|| 103 p| rogd | 4 t/o# || 40 c| 10 — = 17 Cl; Bah — — 
Spring Valley ...|| 143 ¢ gid) — | | 50 ¢ 88d S1 c rod TZ c 8d — — 
en on snl] T94) Cl} gta Teak == pal TEC 9 98 36 ¢ as 178 8d 2c 44 
. Clive peal 4h7/ Cl Cl == — || 22 cl 8 19; Geto = — 8c 
| St. John Del Rey) 137 pj 11d i =| 2 49 ¢ rosd Ba 1/1 24 C gd — Z 
St. Vageans) \\G-"|" 46 ponds a 213 Sc gd sig tid 3¢ 7d — — 
| Sunnycroft ...||/ 161 p| 82d) 67 pl8k1/ot)) 58 c 8d) — —= 36 c| 7h — — 
_Talawakelle ...|| 105 cl ged — ==, 36. cl oF 20 c| 1/of|| 43 c) 83d) — — 
| Lalgaswella Co...|| 47 cj 10d || 40 c) rofd |) — | — | — — | 7e td! — 
| Tyspany ll 67 ¢| og¢d || — 43 cl 82 24. c| 113d} — — — — 
| Udugama yl, 32 -¢| 7a || = 20 7 6c 82 eS ie [6 |e — 
eee ee vs 715 Pp a | 55 pitoz t/a 27 ¢ tea — ae 33 ¢] 720d) ee ey 
| Wattakelly pill 5A Cl GO rOl ies p= hrc) Xe 5 69EC)~ oro = = 2, ae 
| Westhall pool Ag GL Syich| | | a5 cl 82 24 c| 108d || 52 cc) 8d ie 
| West Holyrood...) 80 p HO SS ae ! 37 cg 10% 36 p t1or/o% 7 ¢ sdii == lene 
| Wewelmadde “| 79 € Se Sal. esi 32 SASeSe de 35-cepeae 4c 7hdii — bs 
Wiltshire al ABeC| = oe | a oe 26 cl t72d || 17 €l~ oe ears eee |p 2a 
4 ccs 10 Pp ae | 36 | 1/64) 47 cl 98 — — #4 c at = a 
j Yalta ---|/ I pI ee Oe ea? |) eee |r tl emf all aC 3c | Fae I 
Ythanside al 139 €\- 11d: | 935 Gh 1/324) 5 8) age poe S| = ROCs A ec) es aaa — | 
i | | | | | | i | 


The Averages of the Ceylon Tea sold on Thursday will be included in our neat Croan 
JAVA. 2,097 pkgs. Average 73d. 


Garden, | Total. |Average. Fine & FlowryPek.| Medium Pekoe. | Broken Pekoe, | Pekoe Souchong, | Souchong. | Cong, Bro. & Dust, 
-- | . Sh : 
" Quantity,, Price Quantity.. Price. | Quantit,., Price. Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity, Price Quantity.| Price. 
Bagelen ...([tr65 e). 72d) — — || 534 c| 7e-10 7 — — || 629 <| 6-72 |) = = 
Jasinga ...|| 190) C $d || -14 ¢| +8dd| 55 cl7i 1/2|| 18 €| 64d || 27 cl 64d1/-50 cl Grd iagc igew 
Perbakti _ Po 34 Die Oe lie _ 8 | rod || 8 ec) 92d]| 8 | 83d } 10: c| jadi ac 
Perbawattie — -..|| 100 ¢ 11sdi 7 — 5O® Cig Tt elles 5 OC ih Uy Oe) ha ee oe = |) = = 
Sindang Sarie ...| 160 ¢ 84d)) — _ 38 c 9392 | 50 ¢ 72/8 72 ¢ 7% 8 | a =| — 
_Tendjo Aijoe™ ci 143° Pi 7AGall t= — 27 cit72oz || 27 ¢| (zed |, 28 c| $6373 | 35 P| 6274 || 26 ¢| 6d | 
| Tjiloear pan LOZ €,  O3dr) — 60 cl 7ed || 14 c] 6$d| 24 c) 63d | Q Ce 520 ete oe 
| Tjisalak Sa) eel — | 145 ¢| 8211 32.-¢) 7303 re eG denies —-  — 
In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; c for chests ; p for packages. { Prices marked 


ip ome Obst. GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. _ 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, GEYLON, AND JAVA TEA 


a Boon Lane, Lonvon, E.C. Fuly and, 1800. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From 1st JUNE To DaTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 46,894 packages. 78,693 packages. 6,905 packages. 
I8gI-1892. 31,000 53 89,541 6 95433 ‘ 


Juring the week eee 
E 1093 packages INDIAN ) 

815 if Ceyton - [otal 29,011 packages have been offered in public auction. 
ee 5 Javae . |) 

The first cargo of New Season’s China Tea ex S.S. ‘‘ Moyune,” is expected to be on the market 
juring the course of to-day. It is too early yet to speak positively as to the character of the Teas, 
ir their reception by the trade. 

The deliveries of all Teas during the month of June have been exceptionally heavy for the time of 
lear and it is evident that the lower prices recently current for Indian and Ceylon Teas have hada 
varked effect upon consumption whether in this Country or in foreign markets. 

NDIAN. The very small auctions which consisted both of new and old season’s Teas passed 
lithout material change in valuations. Wherever good quality could be discerned in the new arrivals 
iidding was brisk and fair prices were obtainable, but amongst old seasons Teas bidding lacked 
iaimation wherever the Teas were wanting in point or character. 

RAVANCORES have been in larger supply this week but there were no invoices which obtained 


| specially high average. The following however being amongst the best :—‘‘ Vembenard,” t1o04d.; 
| Poonmudi, ” #d.; ‘“‘ Kuduwa Karnum,” gd. 
! Average price of New Season's Teas sold on Garden Account. — Total 392 se BOR 103d. 
| ae ae | PRICE. | z cae Me tlpkes Prick  o.ao "| PKGS. | PRICE. 
ASSAM CHota NAGPORE || KANGRA VALLEY 
CACHAR AND Syr HET. | DARJEELING & Terral) 392 p| todd || NEILGHERRY. st | 
CHITTAGONG .. =a | Doo ARS 30 | | is TRAVANCORE | 
is an idea of the pemyparaee prices oi Indian Teas in | Lene on we ano - _- 
HUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 6d. 1890, 6td. 1889, 44 1888, 4id 
ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) 5 7d. Sp 63d. 7; MesClo 5 oad. 
|ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) eS 8id. if Sale ess (PUGly ae 7d. 
EK. SCUG (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) “3 83d. = od. as 8d. es od. 
EKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) a MO 5) eos. all, Odi, is; od. 
JEK. SOUG (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) - 73d. i 8id. fe ia Wears 7Aid. 
JEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) a) 8d. 5 oid, 64d. 84d. 
}HYLON. Auctions comprised only about half the quantity brought ae last ale. Con- 
}iquently a rather firmer market was natural, but no advance has taken place in quotations of any 
pscriptions except those Teas where special point can be discerned in liquor. ~ Only small 


jictions are so far advertised for next week. Quotations for commonest kinds are weak, but for all 
jher descriptions competition was very strong at last week’s rates. The following averages may be 
femtiomeds: — Chapelton ” and ‘ Kotiy agalla, Vora. «+ Columbia,” “\Glassauch’ 2 and <“ Sheen,” 
|id. Average for week, oid. 
JAVA. The chief demand still continues to run upon Medium Pekoes for export, other kinds 


jtract less attention and poorest hquouns descriptions are difficult to sell, several parcels have in 


| 
Insequence been withdrawn from sale for higher prices. 


MOVEMENTS OF TEA (in lbs.) IN LONDON DURING JUNE. 


IMpPoRTS. DELIVERIES. STOCK 
1889. I8go. 1801. I889Q. 1890. I8q1. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
DUAR cosa cdoc 825,246 457,587 1,501,734 7,250,436 8,630,442 6,759,819 21,323,705 19,316,934 21,462,453 
JYLON.....20- 3,649,132 3,693,204. 6,480,184 2,667,890 3,613,708 5,480,572 8,175,430 9,669,810 15,974,504 
(SS ceposaccse 315,840 302,890 641,620 419,580 308,770 474,600 | T,130,080 1,058,960 I,018,080 
INA, etc 512,526 405,418 452,455 5,875,078 6,059,300 5,982,508 | 31,982,112 34,396,167 22,912,038 
Torat lbs. 5302,744 4,919,099 9,135,993 16,219,584 18,612,340 18,697,409 | 62,611,367 64,441,871 61,367,075 


3ANK RATE. 23 per cent. 


EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months sight Is. zd. 


AE (ROE Daa l ; oO : 
Garden. Total. Average.||or Flo very Pekoe, Unassorted. | Broken Pekoe. Pekoe Souchong, 1 eed S01 and | 
Quantity,| Price Quantity. Price. ||Quantity. Price. \Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. ||Quantity. Price. oon 
DRIELNG&TERI) 392 p| 104d || | \ ) \ | | ae 1 : 
tCastleton | 172 p| 92d } AG We LIG 7A gid |. — — | 4gc| t8d] == —- |— 
| Goomtee Si \ei220| Tadd Ton Wigs 33 Cl) Moki et 4 || 35 ¢| ofa) — — 9 
+Sooml (Coy ii) ene iO eh aaa da, | 113d || 16 c| 1/24 38 cl g¢dy) == ay 
NEILGHERRY 1480p 9d | | ( 
Glendale | AZ eb Sggd po 24 | 10} 6c gd — — i7cg ' gd! — 
Kodanaad Gall 125 99 gd || 30 roe}d |] 5 | gx/-ll 40 gid 25 c| 8d/i 32.0080 = 
TRAVANCORE 1947p 8id_ | | 
Aniemudi spol. OO) 74d || — — | 18 [Sd 18 gd 24 74d || 19 | 53-68 10 54d 
Belford Sel Ot a a = a2) | ee GS — — — — | I 5d I 5ic 
Bonaccord POO 84d |) 94 | 728 44 gid, — — 24 7id |g 5id 
Braemore Pu OD. Badal ame | aia 32 8d 15 gid || os 10 7d I 5idi 
CMR AL 6G, | Sodig | = 60 gtd) — = oF: ir 3 5id I oid 
Corrimony reall 0 8id Neer: de 38 | 74-8b |) — — — — I 5id I 64« 
Glenbrittle Lal 260 8d | — — || gf 7328 38 93d — = 28 7d ‘ 64¢ 
Great Valley .,.\, 36 84d } — — || 36 Bhd) — — ~- — — - — — 
Home vende Baile =) | |) BB Peek I 6id I 54d 
Invercauld eM ae Orr |) eee tro «|| 8f8t 14 ghd — 13 | 68-74 5 53d 
Isheld TP TO OS ese || ae —_ ore gd 18 c| trod), 39 c) 8}d gc) 7ed) — — 
Kinmylies Allah BOM]. Be CMBR ao} | Ge 24 c, 1d¢d - - 4 73d 2 64c 
Kuduwa Karnum|) 75 c, 9td leone’ eB 21 clIO-10}!| 10 ¢) 1okd }) 37 €| BH-o 4c} 748 3 c 6}-6 
Parvithi weal wea 8$d|) — | — 29 Sid |. 3 tod; 60 73d) — — 4 
Penshurst Rab et Bid —— Fh) 18 83d) — — — — = 5 
Poonmud.: Teale sas reel" Ai — 34 ¢| LoF 26 c 104d 17 cl]. Vid 8 
Rockwood i |pcOR 8d -—— 103 8d — — —— 
Seafield oi) 150. | S8d ye | 95 8-8h || 45 | 8%-10)) — — 6 6}d 4 
| Seentkali Beale ae a(6) 73d. — | — oy 72d 27 gd - —— 29 7id 3 
WIE. soll O23 Bude —— — 36 33d 23 gid 3 74d = -- 3 
Vembenard ae AS | ORG = a 29 c| ofd|| 16 ¢ 11éd 2° ¢ 8d) — — I 
Venture Sole @50) Cl, Roa We S| Oss ve 3d rz.c| gad) — = — | — — 
\ 
Teas marked thus * are last of the Season. Teas marked thus + are New Season's. 
CEYLON. Average od. 
| Broken Org. Pek, |  Pekoe and Broken Fannings, Dus 
Garden, || Total, Average. or Flowery Pekoe. |  Uuassorted. Broken Pekoe,  Pekoe Souchong. and Souchong. and Various 
Quantity. | Price, | Quantity. Price. jQuantity. Price. Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. ||Quantity.) Price. | Quantity. | Pri 
| Ambatenne 76 c| 83d | — — 41 c} 83d]j 16 c| 10 19 ci 8d) — — — 
| Attabage 2, 2081, Sa = LS roo e| “sd va age ae 53.c) t7hd'| a cid tm 
Bambrakelly&D. || 129 c| 10d |) — — |i 63.c]. g$d/i 66 cit 10z == = = = eer 
as Wg pl -o8d | = |) S| 50 pl 9-981 83 Pp] tokd ==) Sessler 
Battalgalla 133) ged | 58 | 11ed! | Orpcie cradle ta gc. 730 | 4 
Beaumont ell 93 €) Bhd — ee 52 Cle Sis ahs Ch hat ees —-  — = == 
Bramley Bale mss gid || — | — | 38 , 82d) 79 red |! 36 8id -- — 
| Carlabeck ile 36°C) 8td| == ee | ROO ece cl ratte Oa icp 13 c| 7d 2 0 64d lhe 
Chapelton || 143 pl] rgd |) — = 39 ¢| rod|) 65 | 1/48). 39 el 8éd — — 
| Chetnole cll Sao Orel) == — 5 Cs OGL Sey ras 12 ¢ 84d —=.Aee ee 
Columbia aie Ae. ti4d), — | — 21 fod ||. 21° | $2/o2 | | ea 
| Ceylon T PlantCo | ee i | 
|  ,,Mariawatte 167 p| 8td|) — | — 43 ¢| S8id|| 40 cl odd], 84 p) gedq = ice 
, cembawatte 100 ciel a 30 72d || 50 od | 20 |. yada = a 
Tho ene pal ol SCO == a O5 Dp}. 8-82 lly 65 Pi O:19 | 12 Cl) yea at 
, Lillyrie ret pl esdil) 43) cl esd) Sey epy Se. = — 11 c| 82d, — — | — 
"Wallaha ..| 245 p| todd ||. — | -— |} 89 plo-r1f||ro9 pilrgt/os| 47 PISs-tol| altel) 
| Dawatagas Hall 5A | > Saycl i == — 50 c| 8t 50: Cc) g3d 150 1c, 72d tae ee —-— = 
[Debatgamia 11.753 ¢| 182dq — 12 cl 84 20, | od ||. 12)c)- a = — | — 
| Denegama perl 77. g¢d || — —s 57 83d || 20 t14dj| — =o f= — | — 
: é : : 3 | ; i : ie 


Garden, 


| Derby 
Dewalakanda 
Dickoya 
: | Dim bula 
| 1 Elk ad ua 
Eltotts 
EP&ECo Cndeg sal 
,, Kirrimattia 
: Seabukelle 


3 ,, Norwood 
i; .cogama 
i! Galata 
ij|, Gallawatte 
‘||| Gallebodde 
Gikiyanakanda .. 
Glassaugh : 
«|, Glencorse 
_ | Glenugie 
4], Gonamotava 
Hemingford 
al| Hope 
idl; LMP 
~j|; Indurana 

|| Kaipoogalla 
all Kandapolla 
if) Kelaneiya 
“| KelaniValAsso D 
il) Kelburne : 
| Kelvin 
Kintyre 
Kotiyagalla 
|| Kowlahena 
Lebanon 
Llan Lhomas 
| Loonagalla 
|| Lynsted 
Mahaousa 
| Mapitigama 


| Mattakelly 
| Maturatta 
aq Maytield 
iM K’ Oya 
Moralioya 
3] Nayabedde eee 
NewDimbula D 
Newton 


Pundaloya 
| Rahatungoda 
Ravenscraig 


Rothschild 


| Broken Org. Pek. 
, |Average.| or Flowery Pekoe. 


a Broken PEG 


Pekoe Soucy | 


“Quantity. Price. | 
i rani 


Quantity.) 


a 
.| Price 


Fannings, Dust | 
and Various. 


PIA BIR plo OL 


tol bo los 
© Co COW 


OONI NY 


6 € 
29 C 
19 ‘¢| 


31 


DSA 
(50 ptiog 
| 89 ¢ 
24 C¢| 


,, Meddecombra) 


35) 
26 


NONOMONO ONOL@n Ono @ 


eae) DOO Oa © © O'S © © 


@Q@@ OQ. @ © @® 


fe) 


67 \c| 


24 


32 


|| Quantity. Price. 
L. Bn3i 8id 
41 +d 
19 | 
25 8d 
32 82d 
21 GEG! 
25 ¢| 73d 
30 €| 74d | 
es ea G| 
9 73d 
68 73d 
29 8id 
27 gid 
21 &d 
I 58 cl 8h 
23 73d 
24 84d 
| 83 ad 
20 74d 
19 cj 72d | 
15 7 
22 84d | 
69 74 
32 les 
17 73d 
bE 32 84d 
| 26 72 
13 8d 
1g 8d 
| aere, os 
33 87 
18 es = 
12 73d 
54 83 
51 + 74d 
20 74d 
6 
35. CG 6 
83 8d; — 
24 74 5 


(o) 


bread ale ase 


m 
@s Be 


SSI 
HIS 


ON] OV 
aaa 


[Qe eae 


d 


Garden, 


Rowley 

) Sapu 
Saumarez 
SBR 

| Sheen 

| Shrubs Hill 
Stamford Hill 
Ste1@laiir 

| St. Weys 
Sunnycroft 
Sutton 
Templestowe 
_Udabage 
Valamaly 


Windsor Forest 
Wangie Oya 

| Wariagalla 
Wattegodde 


Garden, 


| Dramaga 
Jasinga 
iN 

| Nangoeng 


| Perbawatte 
| Roempien 

| Semplak 
'Sinagar 

| Sindang Sarie 
_Soekmana 

| Tyiboengoer 
| Tyikoia 

| Tyiloear 

| Tjisalak 

| Tjogreg 


i} 


: Vogan ee 


Panoembangan... 
Parakan Salak ... 
Passier-Moending|| 


Cong, Bro, & Dust 


Seles SA i 
4c Bhd | 
I 64d 
Ic, §td 
rc “6d 
to cle” 7a 


i 
i 


in these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; ec for chests ; p for packages. t+ Prices marked 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. 


1) 
Ik 


25 


19 
6 


{ CEYLON. -Gontaned: 29 93 mame Uy 
‘| s Tee ie Seer e. | i: aki he . i ae ee aly a zs 
i Broken Org, Pek, | §_Pekoe and if ' Broken | 
Total, Average, or Flowery Pekoe, Unassotred. Brokon Pekoe. |. Pekoe Souchong, | and Souchong. 
fe Se a Pa SS na ee 
| aaRe gas (Quaeeee| Price. || Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. lg atv Pedok 
50 p oad — = | 20 | 8gd4j 30 i. aeerd oe | — j= 
| ——- — | —_— | | — Sa | | | 
eee Maa A Wa | | aati ee 724] apes 
9 7% fare, c Tame 45 1S igad 2c t7d] — — 
98 c| 84d} 30c] gd} 25 ¢ 7id |) — —_ 40 c¢ 73d) — _ 
85 p itd) 44 r/taii4r ¢| todh — — _ ae 4 = 
29 C ped nee — | i— — | 208 1iod — ee i 
45°) (gade| = — 27 ¢\ t84d\ 18 ctrogd |) — — = — 
233 p ae a = 89 © Stok ae ap g6 Cc 8d 3c 68d 
169 Cc Bid | 2 c| 8404 6: : 3d a: ae S a 1c oe 
9 td | 72 C| 8303 5c] 74¢ 32 ¢| 730. ee 
BORD) i OR ae 16c 84d) 20¢ 10d 2c 7d, — -— 
110 p| gtd) 48 r1gd |) 34 ¢ 8% - — 28 c 8d |} — a 
200 od || — | t00 || 8 BL 100 | g$92 — — — 
Fs | 9394 par 
Agel: | Od! Wie — 31 c) TBid |) t2 citxozd |) — — = son 
8B : om aml Mee 12 ¢ 87d 14 ¢ gid 13¢ 7adi 3c Gia 
a Cc gtd | 40 Cig21/1z om - “e ia die 28 ef at 8 9 aay 
+e} old] gochniia] eo Sis) = | — | sq 7) ae 
4 94 2:c\) indi) 15 cl) gga = ~ 13 ¢| Bid) — =e 
137 1c gd || — —= | 59 cl od 42 ¢ tod 26 c 8d! — — 
JAVA. 2,917 pkgs. Average 72d. 
Total. eves eg AE BNE | Medium Pekan Broken ey Pekoe Boeaioan Soushong, 
‘Quantity, paw. |\Pentityy mS Bua | Tee Quantity, Price. Quantity, Price, Quantity, Price Quantity., Price. 
300 c| 64d) — | — || 58 cj8-r/4t) 26 c t6ad\| 73 clt5h GF) 115 cgt 15 r 
i | || | | 3 53 115 Cci5s tsi 
199 Cl cc Wee |) Br Ps cj5z1/o$ 12 c¢ +6d 23.10 63d <F cP tee 
1340 8 ao ap 68 p 8£tr/ozy, — — 60 c 64d — — 
a c ae eae geen) ere ciridr14 — pee = mae 2. ates 
Cc —_— | — | — — E Raa 
| | 1 50 C OF — a —- 
TL QUC) NOaG) ate ean Tar Lael Un.) 83d | 54 ¢ god) 24 c Fed) — AS 
100 c Jodd | — | — | 40¢ ofa 60 cl rid|| — = = eee 
40, Cl. 520i" 3, eO-1/or| 3c 7d — gre 5a c 3d 
| | 1 @ +4 
ee7 c 7d | sie ‘ ai 83 c ee — ree 320¢ 7d | 80 c} 6} 6% 
ll 399. Pi zd | 1b / 250 C 729% 49 c 7+ 8 27 c {63162 — = 
208 ¢ as ; — fp 26 c\t8i 9%) 61 cit72 {8} o2 cit7 72 ES = 
ee ot cea) el (22) ie 
ae eee Wee A ade rec. ||) een kG my 47 ¢ 7ad| 4oc 831d 
6 DL eh ele a 72d), 55¢, 62d) 18 c) Be 
216 p 7 36 bi 1/1 \ 64 c, 8-82 A7eae 7d || 31 c|. 64d || 26 c)  i6a 
192 c, 83d) — =, {| 120 clt8 ro} 17 -c) 84d] 55 clt62 17) = ye 
269 ¢ 8d | |) a5 e789) 58 el eo ly 76 icGe 1G) 
iN | | | i| 


cc 144d 
54d 
61d 


Cc 
c 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


ee — — 
J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer, 1 & 2, Bury Street, St.Mary Axe. 


In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


. H, 


, Roop LANE, onpon, 12. C- Gul LOUD, 189r. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON : 
From ist JuNE To DatTE. 
Indian. Ceylon. Java. 

1890-1891. 51,325 packages. 93,111 packages. 7,751 packages. 

1891-1892. 45,335 ” 1033399 ” 9,433 » 
During the week ee 
14,527 packages INDIAN } 
13,708 be Cryvion - Lotal 28,295 packages have been offered in public auction. 


AVA | 
During the last six months there has again been a large increase in the Home Consumption of 
ea; duty was paid on about 8,000,000 lbs. more than “the corresponding period two years ago. 
|e is the more remarkable considering the high prices ruling throughout many months of 1891. 


| Quantity of Tea (in lbs.) on which Duty was paid at all Bonded Warehouses in the Kingdom from ist January 
to 30th June. 


1889. per centages. 18go. per centages. 1891. per centages. 
itweliam 4... -467500,000 51 51,430,411 54 48,309,455 49 
@eyiom =. - 13,000,303 14 14,583,450 16 DIDO, 172 23 
China, etc. 2 AN Os 794 35 28 686,554 30 28, 102,441 28 
Miotal ibs. . 90, 985,687 94,700,415 98, 3,017, 068 


The first New Selon China Teas were offered last Friday. hey are Gomera considered to 
|} of fair quality and flavor, but lacking in strength. Some high bids ranging up to 3/- per Ib., 
vem peem geeistered, mostly for export. Phe market has quieted since then and business 
-| now slow, and sales difficult to effect. 

INDIAN. This is the first week in which New arrivals were sufficiently extensive to afford a 
Ist of the market. Prices have been weak and irregular, dealers preferring to await the arrival of 


htter liquoring Teas. Quality generally has so far been very similar to early arrivals last season. 


q 


| pereee gurice of New Hees Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 7, 660 pees average 9id. 
mee P eal PKGS. | PRICE. T ress hs ee Z [ PKGS. | PRICE. i ee | PKGS. | PRICE. 3 
L ASSAM .. 2: -|204x pj) 94d} CHota NAGPORE -..|.117 c| 73d |) KANGRA VALLEY .. I40 p} 2d 
CACHAR AND SYLHET.. 772) Die Sada} DARJEELING & ne 709 p| odd ( NEILGHERRY.. ae Ib] 12/6 
CHITTAGONG .. Sal | | Dooars a 1620 P| ord {| TRAVANCORE .. -.| 160 p| 84d 
i}s an idea of ue Comparative prices ‘of. ‘Indian Toni in London we Bue a 
: west. (Pair ordinary, dark liquor) neon,  Odamme 1800, 01d.  1880,. Add 1888, 42d: 
, ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) As 7d. BF 620. 5 Agdes oid. 
{ROKEN TEA. (Biownish to bilevel, strong liquor) a 8d. FS 8d. a 54d. Gile 
fK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, Hetil liquor) ne 84d. on gd. si Seda. od. 
i KOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) i gid. ji eEOS Gea oo, gedics.;, gd. 


tk, SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) a 74d. * Sid. ,, Oakes 74d. 
HE KOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) 55 83d. gad. 63d. 3 Sd. 
EY LONS met with good competition and sold at last w cele Pics Ail ters with anc quality, 
Id especially those here delicate flavour could be detected, were eagerly bidfor, and sold at 
“|vanced rates. Really fine Broken Pekoes commanded full prices. The following averages are 
ia remy On m@re -—““ Goattell,” 1/ot; ‘ Calsay,” 1/-; ‘“‘ Templestowe,” 114d. 


| 
rerage for week, ged. 


AVA. No auctions were held and no catalogues are issued. 
MOVEMENTS {Oe TEA _ (in Ibs.) IN LONDON DURING JUNE. 


3,4 IMPORTS. | DELIVERIES. | STOCK 
1889. 18go. 189QI. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 1889. 1890. 1S8or. 
BUAIN eee aselave 825,246 457587 1,501,734 | 7,250,436 8,630,442 6,759,819 21,323,705 19,316,934 21,462,453 
TONieodooose | 3,649,132 3,693,204 6,480,184 | 2,667,890 3,613,768 5,480,572 8,175,430 9,669,810 15,974,504 
I. coaoages an 315,840 302,890 641,620 419,580 308,770 474,000 1,130,080 1,058,960 I,018,080 
Nicky, GUS ocao!) 512,520 465,418 452,455 | 5,875,078 6,059,360 5,982,508 31,982,112 34,396,167 22,912,038 
| —— | ae : 
Tora. lbs. | 5,302, 744 4 919, ee) 9, 135, 993 Ae) 584 18,612 1340 18,697,499 62,611,367 64,441,871 67,367,075 


ANK RATE. 23 p per cent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months sight 1 1s. 5d. 
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@ STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


| | (sipien oe. Pokoel| Pekoe and Shht es 
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| lonesaes, Price. leet A Price. pian Bicol ‘Quantity. OPHEe. | Quantity.) Price. 
| ASSAM A644 p| 9od | r . | 
| +ANmiluckie pool alo A od |= =i | — YW 40° | ea || — ; es es | 
+AssamFrontier || 263 c| 93d ||\53 © ie 1 33) 130 c| 84-93 |, — pak 57 ¢ 473-8 
t “4 2M Tog cl. od. gael 1OgG al? 50°C) Saree d= “= — a 
‘Draliumeapeat ier. 570 lemme NN ree Be 37 83d — — —— 
Dhoolie a aouer =< oad: | 17 c| rod|| 22 c| 83d 
{Dibroo A roel Raley Bien) Beas ve oe = 5 g3d 
+DoomDooma Bi 204 p) 1ozd 1 i4\\t/oel ror cloPt/oz!) 60 | 8-10% 29 Sd 
+ ie Bie Alec) Ort | ancme) om eeet C 83d 11 ci 114d 9c &d 
+ ie Hill\142 pl o¢d || 38 |10- 103} 55 Cl Os-9 AQ: | 10-11 — _ 
qe o El § 38 6\.) Sag) | EET) A) ee = — 14 c| 73d 
f Sie 20. | ae Nl Zone gt 2a — — 
iThanzie IT Assocl) 128 p| 94d || — — | 79 clro¢r0#| — — 32 c 84-9} 
Ni 40 p| 94d ! 15 jtatad || 25 c| 82-9 cee 
y Rantola pees © gd || — | — || 56 c.Qp-t0e))— = 7 
[> , Subsansir. . Dy wordaiie e= — | — 25 ci “sod 
Meee , Tippuk alli aac ec l a 57 Cl ee eee =a = 
+Khobong I Co || 101 p| 92d)| 22 t1dj| 68.c) 82-9F || “11 1fok | — — 
+Mungledye T Ci] 105 c| 83d) | 20 ¢}. 94d 18 c| 10d|| 30.¢] 84d 
+Nonoi AOC Ore Near at cues Nl oo — — — 40 c| 83d 
+Tarrapore Co go. 94d | 24 c| tozd 4c} «id 31 c, 83 
+Wilton TP Co Wi| 47 ¢| 83d 34. C gd — = 13 ¢ 8d 
CACHR&SYLHT) 928 p 8d 
}BECo Hingajeall\'97 ce) 8d |) == 1) — 27 cl 8h 15 ¢ Sd) 55 cl 72d 
= i Miaguias pale SO. Cli aga Veen I ee 35/0] Ft 20 c 74d 25 c| 72 
+ olnela Pal ge On Clan gre 8 ¢| 92-1/-|) 26 c) 7% 9c) 63d 27 c| ad 
#Binnakandy ...|) 60 c| 84d] {| — — _ 60 c. 84d — 
#Boroka1 T Co. ae Cl SxS — 20c gid) — = I3.c sd 
*Budderpore)? 4/.)\'7 60 ¢ to3d = — 21 cj r0osd 12 c 1/22 : a 
+Puttareah leg el, 88d) =e). — |) 27 ce) 9d lo — ao 31 ¢ 8d 
+SephimjuriBhTC| 56 Sd os), ioe 84d || — ae —< ae 
¥oSTCoAmrail.. || 110 cl Sed ||, 23) 9d || 39 cl Sad]! 12 °c) o4d)) 36 c 8d 
1-2 Goombiralb 160-e) Jad |) a5! 1530 | 30 cl 48d) 15 cl 84d‘) 30 €| t74d 
fT F&Co 5 Ty C\= (OeG || ee! Ble eee gd 28 c gd 18 c 8d 
+ WesternCachr Cll 80 ¢ 7ad |) — H ees pas a ai 
CHOTA NAGPRE| 117 ¢) Tid i 
+Ballyhat Gee ieard AC OE) = — || 47 ¢ 8d} — = 
| | Hotewar 70 c| 7d ij) — —= || go.) . 7d) —+ j= Be ae 
DRIELNG&TERI 3209 p| 94d f | | 
HAvomerove. || 50 pl) od | —— a eeaieresareps perce evo i feys 12 c| 8d |i 
+Cedars 100 c| 84d oe 50" Cell me arcane 31 c| zeal 
+Central Terai TC 165 p| 8% 215 rogd || 30 cl gd 30) ofd | 80 c 8-82 
+ Darjeeling Co 74 c| ro0sd — || 26 c| t1gdj1 8c 1/12; 40 c| gd 
tDhajea Pal mogeC\= «Od | —— 63 c| 8-82 |) — BEER tyes oF mee) 5 
{Diularam al 73 C totd == Soe as cl Tosd || mac. yor | 20 c| gad 
ees, sll Oo Cl oa ll Zeta; vole tei esece alse eh Thc fue 
| +Dooteriah faa) OCC) ROE = = oe ci curd 8 se. dl gael? del) 
| |Happy Valley...) 45 c) rogd |) — —— eee cc) ard — 26.cl yd} 
| tHopetownTCo || 162 p gid |  — ll 30 c) 8$d|| 96 | j1rod'| 36 ¢| 182d || 
| {IndianTerailCo! 160 pl 88d =) | eer plSs-82 5 23s 56 pj) 72-88 || 
+ Kale] scoll Om Cl OF — = 20 C/lOZIOs|| —— | == 4 37 c gd | 
tLebong T Co ...| 297 cl 10fd| 30.c, t/2h/ arg ¢ S-t/-) 17 elf tokd | 130 c) 83-93 
Lingia al QA Cl OF = = 238 cl rod} -x4ue|- 98d || “42 ci" Sea) 
eas .l| or c| 8éd i — = {tage cl e tod4| 1hcle Sod IP oig cl ees 
EWabaranee 7. Os Cl) oz = Sh 25 c| 1/ = ute 42 c} 93d 
| +Margaret’s Hopeli 130 cj 1id|) — — Ba cl t/th || 25 ©) wad omece gad) 
ii Wiamonvaree ll 90 Clu OC) seek | oral ieee | — iso cl ofdy 40 ¢ 8éd 
NSIT Co Blomiild|| 43 p) tred |) rac) “1 /re || re cll rig aa ee 12 c| toid 
| Pandam 65 c| 84 == es D7 ec| todi|e = ie | a geec 8d 
'_ tPoobong all 270) pip tied |e 25 Toe ||) 25a WO Vee t/ot | 20 cl od jj 
{Pusumbing ...| 78 p gd) — ues, 42 todd os ease 23 C gd 
_ +Puttabong | 61 cl rod || “a2ec) Tos || a3 Cc] tdi | rid) 24 cl 9d 
| 


Garden, 


+ Risheehot 
+Rungmook 
+Selimbong 
{Sidrapong 
|+Singtom 
|+Tong Song 
+Tirihannah 
|+ Tumsong 

4 Turzum 


|; Manabarrie 
| Meenglas 


Pag) Nalklogna 
) Phoolbarrie Co 
Putharjhora 


x ea 
{Nassau IT Co. 


P 
|‘Leesh River Co | 


iNShe Dam Dimi 


Average gid. 


CEYEON: 


d-unswick 
inledonia 
julsay 


el 
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i| | Broken Org. Pok. Pekoe and } i Broken Fannings, Dust 

| Total, |Average. or Flowery Pekoe. Unassorted. | Broken Pekoe, | Pekoe Souchong, and Souchong, and Various. 

| Quantity.| Price. “Quantity. Price. “Quantity, rice! | Quantity.) Perce | Quantity. Price. Quantity.) Price. || Quantity.) Price 
50 c| tod} — Se = todd | 25 C¢ gid | Ba 7 ees se — 
105-p| gd | — — |) 16 ¢ 114 4d || 30 | 114d) 43 ¢| od x6 ec 67d || — = 
50 tod | — — | 25 | 1d || — 25 83d 5 — | =: 
58 cl 72d) — — || 20 ¢| 83d | — — 38 clad |= — = — 
140 c| 83d | } 45 € 193d) 20 c| {84d || 75 c/8e-18s]) — me, st =a 
79 €| 11g = | == | 4O Gp tye oe 39 ¢)9a-92 || — | — — | 

/ 196 p| gd] — EC ip ooel =. Lodi! i427 c\t 112m 64 c) eed |) — | U5 pl 7de| 
go c OGM > = 26c| gd | 14 c| 102d) 32 c| 8$dj)) 18 c¢) 8d] — | — | 
o8 | nok > ae lomo 36 ul AG | Sch | == | 
96 modes | Lod BO emitedall 3). - BO ee erd: || == = CM by Roe 

1620 p 91d | | | | | | | 

mee sac mediim24 Cl. -G2d | y5ucon od ia 240c|  10diea7 cl 18ed |) — — eco. ad | 
140 c| 83d) — SS eestecios 1 9s|| 16: c| roldaimeyo cp eid || ==) = aS Te 
139 Pp) gd || 60 clozttog| 19 cltr1¢d |) 30 c| 82 eas 30 | gtd 
30 ¢| gid zeae | | | me 3Okcle 92d | 
92 ©} Cel) == == || 224) 9-10 20) C| 1o¢diiaeao Ch OzoF | SS 
95 ¢| o?d) .— a ine) mold || 20 ¢c| 11hGpame2t c| wold | = a7%el o 8d) === ) == 
iO C| Gal || Be Clicp ame = |3okl| goo Sealy Ss) = 14 cl 84d 
22 BEC = Oddeg—— | = ll odes osd' i Soc Tod Flo C|¢ Sal eee SSaeees pie oe 
TOOMC MOS yar cl aid. Saye) ytd) 23 c| totdaim4o cl “oud 15 Gp agtday ee Ieee 
Si GO| OFC | wey Ch scope as Cc) OF == | —Biger5 ci ed || 16 cl 83 | 
TPIMoual 208) ord eqomch  S2duil 47 cl 8-SAlime2q cl 8rd 16 (¢) 73 BS eee 
2949) Gd 50 plozt/ro| 74 cotjie) — | — \ars co Bd) 31 74d|| 15 cl 54-84 
140 p 9d) | i 1 | hee eene 

WeomenOre 4 sid oomiaerd | = | — ey | sed) 8 Se 
noor cm nord: |) 38 ce) 102d)! 29 1c ord ! 15) C| {1/teaimmerS cl gd) “== = = 

We) ax2/6 Dy ale — |} | I a ese } | 
160 p 8id | | | | | | } | 

tbl er is. | a De eseilee= *| ! | | = eee al 

gg c| 8sd]) — = |; Aomey 18ad)|| 22 ¢| o8diegzo cl 238d) —5¢c| 82d 3.c| 7d 
60 ¢| Tl = == ZONE Fadil: 12 c 83d || 19 c| RG See ee oe | es 

HE a Metis 2 | | | | 

Teas marked thus * are last of the Season. Teas marked thus + are New Season’s. 


| | Broken Org. Pek. eR om ol | | Brored | Fannings, Dust 
Total. Average, |or Flowery Pekoe, | Unassorted, | Broken Pekoe, i Pekoe Souchong, | and Souenoue: a and Narione: 
“Quantity. eco “Quanity. EGS, [Quantity. | Price. “Qvantiey | Tics, oeele | Bee | Quantity | Price. |[Quantty. | aes. 
i H | | | | | | [ 
34 cl 72d | 7 SiC gl ee — | ee 
SCO OCaian te Cl) od |PaS2 apes” 2/1 Ton@el 18 cl 7d) 4 C -5ed|  g 64d 
58 c| 83a | — || 25 -¢ of§d|) — = 33 ¢| 8d — | — — : 
39 P| 92 as = MORGi Cec | 16 cl Hendeilen %2-cl Teduire 2 +64d I 54d 
329 p| rosd || 11 | 1/62 || 28 c| 83d)) — ie | ee = a 
BiG) Gl Gel SN A €| 84d)| 70 c| t10d @ Cl) aeclai== | — — -== 
67 c| 84d) — — iy Gl Sal ! 23 cl gsd/ 28 cl gdj) — |. — — = 
133 cl 84d) — — 37 c| 8td || 4o cl ofdj) 36 c| zed). — | — ane oan 
70 ¢| osd || — == || 30 ¢| Sill eee no: tel Gil || ee un nae 
70. Cl ORG == IE il 25 GSD ae opt || a i 
Bore Nord) 22 c) rod\|| y3ore) (84d) 21 cl Baodi, a — _ 4 cl. 68d 
133 Go 7ed oe a3 ee ee ee 
l) 30 c. ofd |) — — |) 15 cl 84dj| 15 c rid) — | — | — = = 
EDI enos Clee Sa LON LOn mmo mClaSLi| 35° \Mecrdaie | age — 7 7d 
35 c| tofd | — — 10 c| .gtd|| 14 c) w/tt || .5.c| Std} — -- - = 
T33 C| 1/ au C1/OZ1/35|| 72 c| ro¢d } — Se | - 


a aaa alt Fr Ce Lee ae eS Se UU lL 
a nf mies: 


Broken Org. Pek, Pekoe and , 


Garden, | Total, | Average, or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted. Broken Pekoe. | Pekoe Souchong, © and Bonchong, | am i Var mt 
| Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity! 
Carlabeck eh BA Clee FET — 10 ¢) Sap ee 2d) — | 
Caskie Ben A on) gad s ase 1o#d 34. Cl 7eBa see | eee gh eee al 6 
Chapelton A TAB yp ti em <a) 43 ¢| 108d) 58 | 2/7 || ge cl See Gees ies ce 
Chetnole Al AO OeD dio —— — 260) 8 ai 25 tod || 15 c| 8d) — an we 
| CeyLand & ProdC | | | | 
,, Rickarton ...|| 92 p) 114d || 22 ¢ t/ok || 22 cl sod] 18 | 1/9¢|| 27 ¢| SEdy = _ 3 cl} 
Clonlara ae Be Bde = = 30. (eae 1) -- I 83d 4 
Cocoawatte ...|| 63 8d) — aaa 30: eg ll 20 gd eo 623d|} 2 | #+8d)) — 
Coombewoed ...|| 61 p) 934 ]) — — 32 p| 88d || 29 pl rod} — 4 — a es 
Ceylon T PlantCo | 
» Dunedin ...|| 200 p gd 26 b| 1/o¥ |) 118 84d 36 c| g4d|| 20 c) 73d —- ae me 
,, East Holyrood) 121 gad || — —ji\\ 57 pl Bed || 64 ¢] red || is bo = i 
,, Mariawatte 2o1-p| Sed || —= | — 2) o4.¢ 8id 2c gd 85 p| 7-72 — ie) Sa 
Lillycie 4 130 P| ORG i\ 7Uypieetga) 5 3°Rl ayo" a — isc) Bd) — | — om 
pa Vallala ta: Pen|| 2050. rod ||) \— — || 116 p| g-of || 107 Clrofr3$|]) 45 ¢) 82 te os 
,, Waverley 7 | 280) pl ond — a 138 p) 84-82) 124 C\10-10}) 14 ¢ 74d — _ 4 
Culloden FE etOOUC AO SCA ma — | 40 c| t83d 25 c] x/x 35 c| 8d] — ws = 
Dalleagles || 202 gtd || — — | |), 87\|) Sadi gr 104d | 46 (8d | — a 
Dea Ella spall: OP Cele =|. sO te ad || Somme tSee 20 | sogd |) — — 
Deanstone peal eet Od | 5mm) srtidal| > 68 88d — — -- 10 63d 
Dessford bl neaccl ROC. eaae| 2 eae 3pm 82d 34 c| 10d 14 Cc 8d — a5 wed 
Detenagalla ...||_ 73 103 — | — | 28 roid 25 1/ 2 S3d va po abd 
Deyonford aly BO. ToL. <G)tel it 2). ee oe 28 1/04 gc 8d 3 64d I 
Digalla goal atic) OW t8)< — E20 Ciel ewe 17 ¢| Iod| 52 ¢) 72d 6c¢ 7d 8 
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. In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; c for chests ; p for packages. } Prices marked 
i] : : é 
i thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 
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GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


Tf J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer, 1 & 2, Bury Street, St.Mary Axe. 
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a WILSON & STANTON'S. INDIAN, ORYLON, “AND JAVA TBA REPORT. 


Been IEANE, LONDON, E.C- fuly 7th, 189%. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From 1st JuNE To Dates. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-189 t. 57,573 packages. 101,045 packages. 8,556 packages. 
1891-1892. 58,705 5 121,463 a 9,433 % 
During the week ee — 
3,307 packages INDIAN } 
8,154 5 Creyton - Total 31,521 packages have been offered in public auction. 


| =e ”) Jay A 

With increasing supphes from India and Ceylon the importance of fostering new markets 
ecomes greater than ever. Re-exports of British Grown Tea from this country during the past six 
ionths compare favourably with the corresponding period of 1890, considering the high rates lately 


uling. Atthe lower pricesnowcurrent these [eas should finda readier sale in foreignand colonial markets. 
Exports of Indian and Ceylon Tea from Great Britain during the six months ending 30th June. 


OOO Ee 1891. 

INDIAN. CEYLON. INDIAN. CEYLON. 

United States of America 4 423,77 189,636 142,802 155,999 
Canada ae a oe 235,595 96,203 273,619 205,370 
Holland Ss ee jv 173,414 85,234 119,748 65,462 
Germany A te. eh 47,391 121,842 59,032 175,075 
Russia a aoe a 15,664 6,943 955 13,768 
France Bee ee le 22 Te g,040 12,511 18,311 
Other places... aie ce 2)? 143; O78 ee 214,554 
Ibs. 1,443, 994 651, go I 1203; 088 849) Bg 


NDIAN. A good supply of New Season’s Tea was offered on the market, all but the | lowest 
jialities being well competed for. Prices have remained at about last week’s rates except for poorest 
juoring kinds which are weaker. Quality continues much the same as previously noted. Shipments 
i daite are telegraphed as 9,740,000 lbs., against 8,600,000 Ibs. same time last year. 


| _ Average pi price of New Season’s Teas eal on Garden Kecount. _Tetal 8,024 pkgs. average 83d. 
| "| PKes. |pRice,|| | PKG 3S, | PRICE, (i |PKGS |PRice. 
ASSAM... ae -|0458 p| od CHorta NAGPORE | | KANGRA VALLEY | 
CACHAR AND SYLHET.. lene pr 734d DarJEELING & Terat 13400 p gd |, NEILGHERRY : 74 p| 7ad 
_ CHITTAGONG ae 3 | i Dooars 2.6 sal 983 Pl gad | \! TRav ANCORE . | 963 | 8d 
js an idea of the Soraparanve. prices of Indian Tea in London we quote : _- 
UST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) Tog, Odie 1890;s67d.< 1889, 9 4bd.: 1888, 43d. 
A NNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) bs 71a6 i 63 ae ays 48 ie 5h 
IROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) e 8d. is 8d. * SFG Gi, 7d. 
HeK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful ayer ah 84d. 5 OGk tas, 84d. ,, gd. 
HEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) a 3d. los. oF gtd. e gid. 
HeK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) a 7Aid. 50 8id. x 6d. oe 74d. 
HD ECOR. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) sc id. 50 gid. 63d. 99 Sid. 


17Y TON. Auctions have been heavier but not cessive The condition noted last week con- 
Hues to prevail, all good liquoring Teas being sought after and when found rather more keenly 
qmpeted for. Anything that can be classed as above good medium is distinctly dearer, the 
jst liquoring Broken Pekoes showing a decided advance. Undesirable liquoring Teas are slow of 
le and the lowest grades of Pekoe and Pekoe OF alone ate rather cheaper. ue exports to date 
qe telegraphed as 23 millions, the revised estimate for the entire month of July being 4,500,000 Ibs. 
|-erage for week, oid. 

VAS have not been offered this week, but sales are advertised for next and the followine week. 
MOVEMENTS OF THA (in Ibs.) IN LONDON DURING JUNE. 


ImMporTS. DELIVERIES. Stock 
1889. 1890. 18gt. | 1889. r8go. 1891. 1889. 189go. 18QI. 
| FONSI Reioio oo | 825,246 457,587 1,501,734 | 7,250,436 8,630,442 6,759,819 21,323,705 . 19,316,934 21,462,453 
HiLON......+. 3,649,132 3,603,204 6,480,184 | 2,667,890 3,613,768 5,480,572 8,175,430 9,669,810 15,974,504 = 
PBNAG es Parrercdars\e dacs 315,840 302,890 641,620 | 419,580 308,770 474,000 1,130,080 1,058,960 1,018,080 
NAY GO Goon 512,520 465,418 452,455 | 5,875,078 6,059,300 5,982,505 31,982,1T2 34:390, 167 22,912,038 
| Tora lbs. 51302,744 4,919,099 9,135,993 | 16,219,584 18,612,340 18,697,499 pep rs e704 42 (OR SUSI Rey 


| 


os RATE. 23 per cent. EXCHANGE. ‘Calcutta on London three months sight ts. 5d. 
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| ’ a | Broken Org. st Pekoe and : \ y 

Garden, al Total. lave. or Flo very Pekoe, Unassorted. Broken Fekes: Pekoe Bouchong. and 

loaantt Price, lead Price, Quantity. Dee) - [Quantity Fine, “Quantity. Price. “Quantity. 
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In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise staked 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


b stands for boxes ; 
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c for chests; p for packages. + Prices marked 


J. W. Parxins, Printer & Stationer, 1 & 2, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 


PIL DDLCTI DNAS 


GOu, WILSON & STANTON'S INDIAN, OBYLON, AND JAVA TA REPORT, 


ee 


QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON. 
From ist JUNE To DaTE. 


, Roop Lang, ORD ON, Fuly 24th, 1891 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 63,881 packages. 115,595 packages. 9,795 packages. 
1891-1892. 69,349 5 138,150 aa TI,282 3 


During the week peewee 
Q ,644 packages INDIAN | 
5,087 e Cryton - Total 29,180 packages have been offered in public auction. 
11,849 - Java 
| With an unusually large quantity of unattractive Tea upon the market, quotations naturally 
came depressed. 
New arrivals from India do not yet show much strength or flavor, and imports from Ceylon 


jill continue poor in cup. Telegraphic advices state that better quality is coming forward from 
ieylon, and that an improvement is taking place in some of the Indian districts. 


IDIAN. A larger quantity has been brought forward, but there is not much alteration to 
cord as regards general quality. Competition for poor Teas was dull, and the market for these 
@pressed. Better liquoring Teas continue to be sought for. The following averages are worthy of 
ire. enunarjwora,” 1/-; “ Doom Dooma B,” 113d. ; ‘‘ |oyhimg of the Jokai 1. Co.,” 114d. 


eure price of New Seascn’s LCOS Salts on | Cee on Account. 


Total Oe kgs. average 9id. 


; “| PKs. [PRICE || 


: i PKGS. ae (= fl PKGS. | PRICE. 

ASSAM a + + 3204 Pp 92d CuHotTa NAGPORE qad |i KanGRA VALLEY 

CacHAR AND SYLHET.. lt270 | 8d || DARJEELING & Teal ee 4 o4d E NEILGHERRY. 

CHITTAGONG | Bis : | | I Doo ARS af 563 Pl oid | TRAVANCORE 34 Sad 
43 an idea of a eoniparitice 4 prices of fides Tea in London we quer — 
| JST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 52d. 1890, 6td. 1889, 44d. 1888, 42d: 
i. NNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) 5 63d. if 68d. cee cents 5id- 
RROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blacifak: strong liquor) a 74d. ‘ 8d. “A 6d. Ne 7d. 
ASK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) 84 Re CEN op Sidi. gd. 
BLKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) a o4d. ye aor. Fe HOG nan. tod. 
BLK. SOUG (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) ss 7d. Et 8d. i Odea: 7ad. 
RLKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) we 8d. = od. ae 7d. PH 8d. 


(EYLON. Auctions passed without much change except for undesirable Teas which are again 
jaker. Anything with good character or point in liquor meets with marked attention and sells at 
Quality continues disappointing and many Teas of indifferent liquor are brought 


larer rates. 
qward, but advice of better quality is cabled from Ceylon. We are now approaching the time 


jyear when an improvement generally commences. 

he following averages may be mentioned :—‘ Portswood,”’’ 
Id ‘“¢ Henfold,”’ r/o8. 
jerage for meek, gd. 


we;  Mooloya,, 1/13 5" Goattell”? 


LVAS. Sales passed with fair competition, but prices for poorest Teas are weaker. 
jerage for week, 63d. 


| MOVEMENTS OF TEA e Ibs.) IN LONDON DURING JONES 


TLV FA. — 


Imports. | DenveRipel | STOCK 
1889. 18go. 1891. | 1889. 1890. 189Q1. 1889. 1890. T89Qr. 
IO codiooos | 825,246 457,587 1,561,734 | 7,250,436 8,630,442 6,759,819 21,323,705 19,316,934 21,462,453 
(WON Gh oo oC os | 3,649,132 3,693,204. 6,480,184 | 2,667,890 3,613,768 5,480,572 8,175,430 9,669,810 15,974,504 
Werricese | 315,840 302,890 641,620 419,580 308,770 474,000 1,130,080 1,058,960 T,018,080 
1A, etc 512,526 465,418 452.455 5,875,078 6,059,360 5,982,508 31,982,112 34,396,167 22,912,038 
| Torta. lbs. 5302,744 4,919,099 9,135,993 16,219,584 18,612,340 18,697,499 62,611,367 64,441,871 61,367,075 


JANK RATE. 2} 


per cent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months sight Is. sid, 
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In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. 


In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


b stands for boxes: c for chests ; 


J. W. Parxins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe, 


p for packages. + Prices marked 
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GOW, WILSON & STANTON'S INDIAN, CEYLON, _AND vAYA TEA REPORT. 


Roop Lang, Coe ie Cr Guly, 21St, 189%. 


QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JuNE To DarTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 73,623 packages. 131,023 packages. 11,935 packages. 
1891-1892. 77,090 5 1539377 =, > 135185) 3) 
Juring the week ee 
7,741 packages INDIAN | 
P27 a 45 Cryion -Total 24,871 packages have been offered in public auction. 


1,903 a Java 
| A little more enquiry from the country, combined with moderate auctions, has tended to steady 
he market, and the sales have passed off with fair spirit at fully last week’s rates. 

Home Consumption is going on satisfactorily, being a little ahead of last year to date, for 
ae month, and the low range of prices current appears also to have caused some demand for export. 
NDIAN. Less Tea has been catalogued, but the quality shows no improvement. Competition 
las been fairly active, but no advance can be quoted. Amongst the most desirable Teas offered, 
‘ere invoices from the ‘‘ Bamandanga”’ Estate of the Dooars T. Co., and from ‘‘ Hukanpukri” 
rardem of the Jokai T. Co., 1/73; also “ Chaloum,”’ 1/2; and “Budla Beta, 1/14. 
“RAVANCORE. The offerings from this district. were important, some fifteen gardens being 


ppresented. The quality without exception was very poor, and but low prices were consequently 
palized. 


pues: soe of New Season’s ers sold on | Seon Account. Total 5,175 kes eyersee 91d. 
: "| PKGs. [PRICE | | ic ere aa ey | PKGS. |PRICE.| =a 7 |PKGS.|PRICE, 
ASSAM .. -|1785 p, todd | DARJEELING & TERAI) 253 P ro3d KanGra VALLEY ... r6r cj 8d 
CACHAR AND SYLHET.. | 656 Dp Sad | DeEHRA Doon | 94 P| 64d NEILGHERRY. -.| 154 pl 7ad 
CHITTAGONG Be x6 | Sale Dooars” 654 C| ofa TRAVANCORE. = (L418 Pl ved 


JUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) Got, 52 a 1390) 61d. 1889, 43d 1888, add. 
IANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) e 62d. 5 Ged. %, ih ys 3d. 
ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blaciteh, strong liquor) ae 74d. i 2 Sale Re éd. ni 73d, 
ZK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, nee tl liquor) Be 8id. ie gd. =e 84d. 7 gd. 
IZKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ri gd. sce LOeG:, EE rod. i tod. 
BI, SOUWG: (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) vA 7d. 4 8d. Pa 64d. 3 8d. 
KOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) 55 8d. 5 Oda -3., aid. 83d. 


(EH YOON. Though the demand has improved and all good liquoring Teas have Peed better 
ices, the average for the week is the lowest which has been reached for a considerable period. 
us 1s owing to the large proportion of Teas with inferior leaf and liquor which have been brought to 
uction. No general advance in price can be anticipated until the quality improves, thoueh fine 
voury Teas are badly wanted and the few offering realize extreme rates. The following averages 
ny be mentioned :—“ Pita Ratmalie, panna Goatfell, 1 / teens hiapeltom, 1/O-. 

qrerage for week, 82 

AV AS of fair quality were pretty well competed for, and sold with no change in prices, but com- 
bner kinds were cheaper, and in little demand.. There being a large proportion of the latter class 
| Tea, averages in general were somewhat low. 

erage for week, 62d. 


MOVEMENTS oF LEA (in IDS") IN LONDON DIOP SLING JOOS: 


1 


| 


icone DES. ; | Stock 
1889. 1890. 1891. | 1889. 1890. I8Q1. 1889. I8go. 189q1. 
IMIAN «22.0.5 ) 825,246 457,587 1,501,734 7,250,436 8,630,442 6,759,819 | 21,323,705 19,316,934 21,462,453 
) PEON Bobo Gaus | 3,649,132 3,693,204 6,480,184 | 2,667,890 3,613,768 5,480,572 8,175,430 9,669,810 15,974,504 
TX Bocpacugon 315,840 302,890 641,620 419,580 308,770 474,600 | 1,130,080 1,058,950 T,018,080 
Cjna,etc .... 512,526 465,418 452,455 | 5,875,678 6,059,360 5,982,508 31,982,112 34,396,167 22,912,038 
| Torat lbs.| 5,302,744 4,919,099 9,135,993 16,219,584 18,612,340 18 1697, 499 62,611,367 64,441,871 61,367,075 


|ANK RATE. 23 per cent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London ‘three months sight | 1s. 53d. 
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iis represent the highest offer in the room. 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street, St.Mary Axe. 


Ithese tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; c for chests ; p for packages. + Prices marked 
In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 
to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 
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oak WILSON & STANTON'S. UNDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT, = 


, Roop Lane, Lonpvon, Ee 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From rst JuNz TO DaTE. 


August 7th, 1891. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 79,494 packages. 133,970 packages. 11,935 packages. 
1891-1892. 83,766 5 157,500 55 13,185 ‘ 


During the week ——————EEe 

|0,676 “packages INDIAN | 

4,123 Cryton - Total 10,799 packages have been offered in public auction. 
sas Java 


The market opened yesterday with a small sale; the tone remains very similar to last week, 
jae demand being principally concentrated on the better liquoring sorts. Larger sales are 
atalogued for next week. 

The figures for July, of British Grown Tea, may be considered satisfactory, the deliveries of 
hese orowths being 12,505,564 Ibs., as against 6 ,849,1 182 lbs. from China and other sources. 

Shipments for the season to the 31st July from Calcutta were wired as 18,830,000 lbs., 
,540,000 lbs. for the same period last season. 

The exports from Ceylon to the United Kingdom for July were 5,600,000 Ibs. 
NDIAN. Competition was active for all the Weteoer liquoring invoices, and for these satisfactory 
ites were obtained, dealers however would only take the poorer liquoring descriptions at old rates, 
iad some low quotations resulted. 

_ Average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. 


9? 


9) 


against 


Total 4,830 pkgs. _average 93d. 


if PKGS. | PRICE. | | P KGS. | PRICE. i | PKGS. pPaee: 

ASSAM... D6 -|2317 pi 1rd | CuHora NAGPORE oe c| 73d H KaNGRA VALLEY (345 p| 74d 

CACHAR AND SYLHET... 521 c) 84d DarJEELING & TERA! 857 Pp gd | NEILGHERRY. 

CHITTAGONG tis sol 86 P| 83d i Dooars 598 e| gtd |} TRAVANCORE . | 76 7ad 
's an idea of the comparative prices -of Indian Tea in London we > quote: — 
UST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) USor, Sade I1890%467d. 1880, 4d 1888, 4id: 
IANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) a 63d. e 63d a 6d. 7 52d 
IROKEN TEA. (Brownish to iblacieteln. strong liquor) re 74d. a “Ec ss Bae = wad. 
IEK. SOUG (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) 5 8id. _ oda ac. Sad.0%- y. gd. 
EKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) “i g3d. MOLE. iM tod. ie tod. 
EK. SOUG (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) Be 7d. Be 8d. a 6d. A 8d. 
EKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) 09 8d. gd. a 7d. sa 83d. 


WHRYDLLON. There is no appreciable change to record in the tone of this market, buyers showing 
itle inclination to increase their stocks with the undesirable kinds on offer. For the few Teas 
pssessing quality and flavour bidding was keen, and good prices were realized. The following 
qerages may be quoted :—‘‘ Mooloya,” 1/13; ‘‘ Bogawantalawa,” 1/0}. Average for week od. 
(yRRECTION.—In our last circular the average price obtaimed for the ‘‘ Frotoft” Teas was incorrectly stated-—it should 
have read 1/24 per lb., which was the highest record of the week. 


MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs), DURING JULY. ~ 


| ee DELIVERIES. 
| 1889. 18Q0. I8Qr. | 1889. 18go. I8g1. 
IGA! Dooce ne | 3,438,990 4,034,877 Ay 270,542 | 7379119 7,291,524 7,144,722 
(CBMILON GS dope 06 2,883,504 5,142,768 5,728,949 | 3,077728 3,932,286 5,420,842 
Zi PAWIN) go Geaesn. 04 229,810 307,930 270,830 | 350,140 463,540 412,020 
CHINA, etc. ..../ 12,274,992 9,841,074 12,117,078 | 713441335 7,820,143 6,437,162 
TOTAL lbs, | 18,827,356 19, 329) 649 22, 22,393, 396 18,750,325 19,507,493 19,414,746 
Oe PROM rs: JUNE yLoweist WU Ys 
Imports. | DELIVERIES. | STOCK 
1889. 1890. 1891. | 1889. 1890. 18or. 1889. 1890. ISQr. 
PEAS pp pb 08 o¢ | 4,204,236 4,492,464. 5,838,276 | 14,634,555 15,921,966 13,904,541 17,384,016 16,060,287 18,594,273 
HAAN cre svedetetiaye 6,532,696 8,835,972 12,209,130 | 6,345,618 7,546,054 10,901,414 7,381,266 10,880,292 16,252,608 
MNS cis; sior veo | 545,050 610,820 912,450 | 769,720 772310 886,620 I,009,750 903,350 $76,590 
NA, etc | 12,787,518 10,306,492 12,569,533 15,220,016 13,879,503 12,419,670 36,912,766 36,417,095 28,591,954 
Tora lbs 24,130,100 LTS 133)579)389 34,999,999 oe 38; 112,245 | 62,688, 398 Br 20 1p027 64,345,725 
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Total. i Boe y Pekoes 3 Dnsnsrid j Oe, | Gt HbLg, | fa onehong, | an 
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— <= = se St ut 
nays: : ‘eps 1 aA ‘Quantity. Price NB BaB EY, | Prices Sem Price. Quantity. Price. ||Quantity.) Price. ag Price, ‘J Qpantity, |. Price , 
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» Hukanpukri TQ) Cl, 20) Apel 10) Clee L/ Oem — — — -= = as be As 3 
», Jamira haatre) Sadi ae — | — ae 21 < 83d am poe sf a st Poe be 
, Joyhing »f..|Jro6ye}t194il))--(h, Litho 36 cl xubdi|| 24\c| aaj!) 46 e) 89d) en 
, Muttuck 75 Cl Sd) -a8ich t/7e) 15 cl 10dy) \— — 42 € od. =. wed. 
jy» Panitola, *;...|.154, cl) 1/62 64 ¢ afte t2/aie 4o c) 1/64 -- —— 16 c) x/14 22 c 84d 12 
», lLippuk 55 Cl 1/4% |i28 cxfl7i 1/8) 15 | 4/3 — — 12 c) 113d ce Ha. pti: 
Jlorebaut dio || oanicl one) || eae mnt! fe 1o#d 36 Cc gd i eo a. 
LuckimporelC |! 73. ¢). od) \=— —' || '25 ctrofd 12 cft113d 20 cl Bid 16 c &d —— 
Aone Ade eh Tord — = 2A) meee) ace 20 c| Bid _ te: = 
Majuti ae Co. G| sya (ell. «arreyal —,| - "60 ¢ tro#d 2 a 28 c| 83d ere es es 
Mungledye I Co} 118 c| zo}d a — a 30 Cleon 32 c| 1/34 28 c| 84d 28 c 73d Ts 
HOU CE} aul — — || 27 cj 114d 2 Cla aya 30 c| ghd 24c. Bed = 
Nahor TRaat SUID his ve = — 0" ce vad — — 23 ‘cl Bad 7c gd 4a 
Namgaon ij) 84 eh 84d |) — —_—- | — — 2c) rr#d4l 4ore Sd 32 CY Faas, Ss 
NoakachareeT Co} 86 ¢ aid i — “Gi 36 ¢] S-Sh = fee 0 c| 7-75 20 c| 6-7 ce 
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Seconee aes ain 1d = | = eT 2 11a — —— 20 C S3d — — =a 
CACHE & SYLHT| 521 ¢ 8id) | 
Borokai FT Co. — |] 104 ¢ 1d || = 36 c, r0okd 12 c} 1/74 20 c 83d 36 c rod cs 
Cossipore ele O2Ch » qed || 27 ¢C Bada net ae Rs 65 c, 7-8 rat 
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Pathecherra 2. || 26 c) 8dj}}/ — oe eel. 73d an Sait «= ve ae .) 
SeotporelCo © ..5)) 52,¢) 720 || — = |} 25 ¢ 7d 11 c, 84 a — 16 cf 773d th o= 
Tarrapore’ Co.) -73 cl, ed | —— = | 25 cl 7#d |i 28 'c}). 8édill -2ercl = 7edy| 2 oe 
WesternCachr Co} 78 c| 7#d || — — 18 cl g8di == — = — 66 c/ 64d); = 
CHITTAGONG | | 
Chandpore lor jole ses a he fa 24 rad i. = Ee, 62 cl qed = 
CHOTA NAGPRE {I | 
Mowdie Hill .:.\| 60 ¢| 7d ne aI 38) saad ei 22 eee mS 
DRIELNG&TERI)| 857 p 9a | 
Futtickcherri ...| 86 c¢ Sd Ske te Searels 2 cl Been ie 34 e| 73d |) = he its 
| Happy Valley ...|| 69 c) -Sfd| “= I = |. 30°C! 83d) “ao ep 82dq) (20° ¢) 72d ee 
| Kalabarrie coll SOREL ESC Oday ye =HNG y20NCl( rod |) ==) 4 = Sie 2e cd yee ae ne 
Lingia wall) SOC. uy alee cle gill == Nalini pile nach) aaa — a 
Munjha Cl 7 pion OG tees ae 19 ¢] gtd |} 21 | 10d || 27 ce) Sidi be a 
Nurbong 208 py 9d ae Fin) 1/42) Geli a || a= — || 77 Cl). 7e-8 4) 36%ee epee || — = 
Nuxalbarrie | 62 cj) totd | 72’ cl 1/ok || 20 cl told |) -— +. | g307G). gages. are Eee 
_ Oakes algo), See ee 26 Bid)| 20) | 82d lo Soo ySa ee aes pie 
Okayti Pel SEIS Maa oles nn ges Hse SS | etged } os i i: 
| Puttabong <2) 65 ¢|. 92 6 €|s10¢d4|- 12 € Tope = c tidd || 41 c/8h-92]) — | — ely is 
| Tumsong || 84 cl ged — — |) 22 cl todd || 12 ct r1bd || 28 ec] Std! — aes 
‘DOOARS | 598 ¢ Old. | | | / | | 
| Ellenbarrie cecil | Al | rod Ao | weesel | beige as = aitye26: c|. gtd i aes an egiea 
| Hope lTo5\.ch Oe ase, ll gt cltosd || seve weld lla Clee Sarda aes ix oa 
Meenglas ...|| 29t c| gkd | 12 cj] 1/2d || 79 €|) o8d|| 68 clt113d |] 127 c| 8d] — ae hs 
| Phoobarrie rs Onciee os 19) cl 1idd || “48 Cl) 88d le 25 cl nod); 37 cl 72d tag cl Spe Tae 
KANGRAVALEY| 315 p| T4e | | | 
MullaKuttyoor . | 194 Sail ilk 1@o 73d |i 44 | todd femetoe tbe eel | mete BU ieee 
Parasnath I2i p| 63d — Se WS by a! = S28 62d il. 35° |- 52d] — 
TRAVANCORE “| } | e 
Invercauld 76 74d — — 43 74d 16 gd 9 63d | 4] 6d ce 3 
| | | | ise i 
le { {} i ; a 


P pe enya \ 
at | + Hh : eee — —— Se 
. a | | | Broken Org. Pek. Pekoo and | || Broken | Fannings, Dust | 
~ Ahi Garden. || Total. Average. or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted, i Broken Pekoe. | Pekoe Souchong. i| and Souchong. | and Varions, 
Ce 2 = | ! i at) SAS NL j/— ESS S| EE aro fete 
= it “Quantity. Price, ‘Quantity. | Price. |Quantity. | Price. lomncan Price. Quantity. | Price. | Quantity. | Price. | Quantity. | Price. 
‘if! Agrakande ey 70) G| O20 eae — 26 c¢ 8td) 27 ¢ Iosd | 23 ¢ Zid — S— yf ee 
-~ 4) Ambatenne soc). SC ore esis — ll 44 ¢ Sdaie257c orda) me 7d Weare 63d pats sa 
~ |) Bearwell Pa 85 up) Std ams 29 ¢ Sq) 37 cl toda) 18sc) 264d |) —— ie 
~ | Bentura || 72 p 84d ]i) 28 togd || 40 cl 7#d | | a ie ae Be cly os 
~i Bogawantalawa || Sip) ijos |) — = Borcher | 2c) 4/8 Me Sach Sud |) 4c 7d | Bo | ad 
~ | Cabragalla sect AGE CRISP AGUS se — 26 cl 74d |) 29 c¢ oid Le OG — | re 6d 
—'T CTPCEstHolyod| 73 p, ‘94d || 39 P) Spee wie occ, toda ——3) _— _— 
AVE gee averiey 98 p) gad |) — | — 46 p| 84d 46 c 103 AC). WG a = il 249) aye) 
~ | Deemally Mei 72 apa See te oc, Sid, Zouch red | 2 pl) ised] 21 cl .6ad 
— | Densworth Meal erg. iC SiG) || — | 23 c| 7d Re OUR 12 CiatOR I Cae ean — 
— ¥ Derry clare elen5O. cl) Vora — | —— | nec!) gid, 20 cl 1/084) 11 ¢ 8d Weert eocraon lle ter — 
1) | Deyanella ee Onde 1/72 pep Sad | = gt ch tosday —— aa | 3 py sd) 63 cl gad 
“@Dikmukalama ...|) 82 | 8d — | Vie ae 73d || 30 gd jj 30 OFC le i 
| Elston eesonc ue Sella |) |i aeorch Std i doc) 11dgh 407%c) “63d | | [oes = 
_ Bae Hee chi Stan 6) Borel 82d || gore, tod) 40 /c 07a) fi ee Nees 
. | Gallaheria got ec? 7d oe = Me 7d aac. Fda 27 chatord ie =) 2 ea Sa 
—~ }Glen Alpin 244 Cl) Tord |. —— | — U5QuC| 9d) 52 )c| 1/3508 FS ch ad | — || 15 ¢| 7d 
_ |Glencoe BA OOMD IN BG || aa = epee Sd Bere), ofdae ore gad | 2 cl nad 3 | 68 
_ |Hoimwood B ©5 ja © @alil) Si an cho EMCI AIS) Cl) sagor 16 c| 74d | | ier acne Gl 
~PHoonoecotua ...|| 92 cl 8d) — ==) 20 o “Feel 35 cl © eel 29 C 7d Wael ce dilie wad c 6d 
_ |Hopton |) gt p| 84d | — Seek C Saupe Zone 102 Ire ytd} — 1 a |) Gekal 
_aKAW P2184 cl Std) — Ae [ZOMG 7282 MN AoC! 98 = se 1G Cl GiMGl || ae 
_ |Kowlahena Pimeich) Sed | 77 C7284 || 41 cltosr14|) 46 c] F6sd)) — | — BUC la acl 
_ qLaxapanagalia...| 136 | 8id | 50 | +82 86 72d || — | | 
_ |Mahagastotte .../ 60 c gd pees / 25 c| 84d|} 35 c| 10d) — — — = — | — 
_ |Mooloya h 44. ¢ 1/14) — a 22\e) 10rd |) 22 c) 1/4 | | = Se — 
_WewDimbula Dj; gic o¢d| — |} — |} 28 c) 84d] 51 c} tod 12 c| 74d sea 
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pee eeeoncieral|, 457c) o3d |) — |} — ||) 24 7c; toed | — | — Dine Memo See | 
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$Polamakande ...) 74 8#d |) —.) — Ome | 27, TIME 7 ine Oe a | ee ie ee Gal 
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In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; c for chests ; p for packages. + Prices marked 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer, 1 & 2, Bury Street, St.Mary Axe. 


—— 
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Pb WILSON & STANTON'S UNDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


, Roop LANE, Lonpon, E.C. August t4th, 18gQt. 


QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JuNz To Dare. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 99,919 packages. 153,439 packages. 12,513 packages. 
1891-1892. 101,827 5 178,702 ia 13,199 s 
During the week a - oe 
118,187 packages INDIAN | 
21,202 e. Cryton Total 39,403 packages have been offered in public auction. 


14 a Java 

The total quantity brought to auction was considerably in excess of last week. The general 
Fone of the market is (aoparde firmness and many improved quotations have resulted excepting for 
the poorer liquoring kinds. 
The figures given below showing the exports of Tea from Great Britain illustrate a satisfactory 
mcrease in the use of British grown Tea in foreign markets. In view of anticipated increased 
supplies from India and Ceylon during this and subsequent seasons such figures cannot but be of 
preat and pleasing interest to those c oncerned in these industries. 

It will be observed that not only is there an increase in the total amount of Tea re-exported, 

put that this increase is made up entirely of Indian and Ceylon growths. 
| Export of Tea from Great Britain for the two months ending 31st July, 1894, compared with same period, 1890. 


1890. per centages. 1891. per centages. 
INDIAN .. dig Ae 261,613 5 423,506 7 
CEYLON .- ie see 245,059 4 528,624 9 
CHINA, ETC. ok os 4,964,514 QI 4,782,388 84 
5,471,786 5734534 
_Average price of New Season’ 's Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 11, 085, pkgs. average 92d. 
| PKGS. | PRICE. il | PKGS. |PRICE.| ‘| PKeSs. PRICE. 
ASSAM .. “G22 2 tod DarjEELine & Teral) 1568 p 113d | KANGRA VALLEY ..) 253 p; 8d 
CaACcHAR AND SYLHET. ass Pp) od} DeEHRA DuN | 35 cl 72d || NEILGHERRY. Sol 3X0 70) 8d 
CHota NAGPORE .| 140 e| 63d i Doo. ARS a ..| 1301 p| 7a) TRAVANCORE . Fe LAZNCl aes 
hs an idea of the comparative prices of Indian Tea in London we quote :— 
UST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 53dm i590, (6d. 1889; 4id 1883, 43d. 
IANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) - a : is 62d, 4 Aa teisiy 52d. 
‘ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackigh, strong liquor) A 74d. Ke 8d. ty 3d. a 7ad. 
EK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) a 8id. a od. 5 Saha i ae od. 
IEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) th ged. ss) EeOeG. Py tod. a gd. 
BK SOU G: (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) Bs ad. uy 8d. WA SENG SOEs 73d. 
IEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) i 8d. st od. 62d. 84d. 


INDIAN. The tone has been decidedly firmer, and an inclination was displaye ed to bee higher 
Irices for all grades of good and fair liquoring teas. There is’a marked improvement in many of 
ne offerings trom the Assam and Darjeeling districts—the latter especially. The Darjeeling Co. 
btained over 2/- per |b. for their invoice ; the Land Mortgage Bank of India sold an invoice from 
heir ' goa daloss Division at 1/54, whilst as much as 2/13 per lb. was paid for the Teas from 
ile Goomtee Estate. 

iY LON, The market continues much in the position as quoted last week, though there was 
ightly more animation in the bidding for all desirable kinds. The following averages may be mentioned: 

** Mooloya,”’ 1/44 ; ‘‘ Portswood,”’ 1/33:  Goatiell,// 1/2, ** Hemiold and “Melfort, you: Norwood” 
| ide 12 JeBta as C. auroral“ (O)ony ahikellie,  t/ods. The average for the week remains the same, being gd. 

MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN ‘LONDON (in lbs.) FROM rst JUNE TO 31st JULY. 


Imports. | DELIVERIES. STock 
1889. 18go. 1891. 1889. 1890. 189q1. 1889Q. 1890. 18q1. 
Godono as 4,204,236 4,492,404 5,938,276 | 14,634,555 15,921,966 13,904,541 | 17,384,016 16,060,287 18,594,273 
ofoodeds 6,532,696 8,835,972 12,209,130 | 6,345,618 7,540,054 10,901,414 7,381,266 10,880,292 16,252,608 
svogapodod 545,050 610,820 912,450 | 769,720 7721310 886,620 | t ,009,750 903,350 876,890 
12,787,518 10,306,492 12,569,533 | 15,220,016 13,879,503 12,419,670 36,912,766 36,417,095 28,591,954 
24,130,100 24,245,748 31, 529; 389 | 34,909,909 38,119,833 38,112,245 | 62,688,398 64,261 227 64,345,725 


per cent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three ee sight Is. pt9od. 


es 


EPR pg if “|[Broken Org, Pekoe||  Pekoo and | #§ || 
Garden, ‘(|| Total, Average.|jor Flo very Pekoe, || Unassorted. | Broken Pekoe. 
Quantity.) Price. Quantity. Price Quantity. Price. |Quantity., Price. 

ASSAM 4202 p, 10a ' ' 
Assam Co 7 613 c| 8di|) — NE Se gad | bts | = si | sor 
Assam Frontier || “81 cj tosd|| — | — || 8x ey rose ose a — | — | 
Attaree KhatTCo| 512 p} 93d || 22 | 1/2} |. 130 clrod114|| 82 plro#1r$| 121 c!84- ro}! 117 
Badulipar rat oR el err ee eee c| 1od |e = alice a 
Borpulken sl iCo laa ike 944 [bp eaag a 45 ¢|1o1/o%)) — — 72 c| 84d} 26 
BrahmapootraTC|) 128 c| 93d) — are eo 1/3 || 88] S8di 2 
Cineorisain Go Sill Hoo eel a — it 50 ¢|‘ gtd} 20 4) x1ad]) — 60 
Chubwa T Co ...) 64 pl. 9d 122/128 1/58) 20-c| gad) Bel gad) 22 epg 7ad li 
i DebrooghumeG Corl) 43 i Beds naar g) | eee -C | 90 21 cl 88d i — 
Dhoolie PONG 52 C), coc | - | — 35 ¢, Bid || 17 
Dibroo Ale? BOA) 9 Wes TGS — | - 10 gid!) 5 
Deon Doom Pie 20) Chet) 2 ms car Se — aimee? Cr Oe ae | — — — | — 
GellahattingTC | 62 cr 1¢dy — fH 25 cl 2/2¢ 1 — — 20 c) 108d 17 
GreenwoodTC Bi 4° P) 102 / =i tO CL tH ay 1/1 13 cl Bad] = 
Pinna @on. I Gee Ol nee Gill aais 1/7 || 64 cig#-114]|- 19 c| 10zd | — _ 61 
Jetookiah se |) GOO: Cl oad) — || 62c) gtd) — | — | 38 ce} r0ogd)) = 
inane ae sso ace ATE Mi oe — || 68 cl 1/221 30 cl i/rh | 67 CHOPsaa> ae 
| JokaiTCo Bokel || 177 Chie lia c1/|£0$2/41\2106 cigz- 115), — = 31 c| 8ad — 

oy Minttuicky, .c.i\ AG Chi. SAG) || \—ae ie: oe | - 46c 84d — 

 Panitola ...|| 88 ¢| 1/64 |[39 ¢2/[ob2/32)) 23 ¢| 1/74 |) — — — a 26 
Jorehaut T Co Baye od} — “= 72 clivo-r1 |] 18 c}) arta 132 Cc) SoBe eee 
Khobong T Co || 143 Pj 10gd |) 25 t/tg | 76 p\G-tzz || 12 at ie had = 
LMB Lattakojan|) 17> © Sd | = = 50 c| 88d z5 c| roxd 50 « kd -— — aed 

a fe () B27 Sl TOs a 143 10% 62 cj tr/14:'| 112 c| 183d — — o— 
Majuh IRC, G 57 © ri4d | — 39 C| 1 fot ae ss We gid “A ae 
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In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; c for chests ; p for packages. { Prices marke 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. Incalculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weigh 
to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street, St.Mary Axe. 
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GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, OBYLON, AND JAVA TBA REPORT. 


“1, Roop Lanz, Lonpon, E.C. August 21st, 1891. 


QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 


od | From 1st June To Dare. 

ai Indian. Ceylon. Java. 

id 1890-1891. 120,724 packages. 170,861 packages. 12,513 packages. 
* 1891-1892. 121,205 x 204,698 3 TA, 751 a) 


During the week —— ——— 
il |9,378 packages INDIAN } 
~ 15,996 os CEYLON) 
E552 ” Java 


~| The late depression in prices has doubtless to a large extent been caused by the very inferior | 
“lass of Tea received from the producing Countries during the last two or three months. 

a:| Uhere is now a large demand for useful liquoring Teas of all grades to be satisfied and the 
sdf Irival of a few ships bringing improved quality has had a salutary effect on the Indian Tea market. 


aINDIAN. For all the better liquoring descriptions competition continues strong, and good New 
_fsasons Teas are in active demand at advancing rates. Amongst the most destin Invoices 
luflfering those from the Jokai Co., Ld., commanded the best attention, the Teas from their 
iit Hukanpukri” Division realising exceptionally high prices, and as much as 4/8 per lb. was paid 
“fe a fair sized parcel; the average for this invoice was 2/44. Other averages such as 1/62 for 
iWSakvar Co.; 1/44 for ‘‘ Kalej”’; and 1/3 for “‘ Putharjhora’’ are worthy of note. 


Total 46, 926 packages have been offered in public auction. 


a This weeks eyerage price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 11,650 Bee average 101d. 


re [PRICE. [| PKGS, | PRICE. i ae ; De Kes! [PRICE es 
JNGSARE oe 4324 p) 113d || DARJEELING & TERA] 1627 p) 113d | i KANGRA VALLEY ..| 69 p| 72d 
jx 10 CACHAR AND SYLHET. 864 Pp od ! DeEHRA DUN -| 103 ¢| 74d I NEILGHERRY. se | 
- | CHITTAGONG .. sol iA P| 83d il Dooars | Zoo P tod | TRAVANCORE . -.| 472 p| 82d 
all an idea of the Poop prices of ladian Tea in Lomcen we que! —— 
al IST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 53d. 1890, 6¢d. 1889, 4¢d 1888, 4d. 
Md INNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) a 64d. e oid: 3, ) Bd tn ah 58d. 
Be |OKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) 4 8d. 5 Sadik oats Sel Ae 7id. 
iK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, ngettedl liquor). iS 84d. a5 8id. Het 84d. Ay od. 
~ PKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ‘ rod. On: rr de TOnds wih gid. 
BK SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) se 62d. 35 Fle = 9 Bade? 4), als 
‘ IKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) - 3d. a 3d. ae 63d. ie 8d. 
mt 


ZYLON. The late scarcity of fine and good medium Teas has had a decided effect on ae 
[1 the few lots possessing flavor and quality sold at an advance of from 1d. to 2d. per ib >s©n the 
ler hand common liquoring descriptions could only be disposed of at a further concession in price. 


(-Bemmtollowine averages may be mentioned:—“ Goattfell,” 1/34; “ Bogawantalawa,” 1/23; 
: Mhotiyagalla,” 1/13; ““<Glendevon” of the OBEC jt; atta lSayier/ i and <oTnvery ? 1of 
«hla . ~ 
cl SCTCo., t/t. The Ceylon average remains the same as last week, namely gd. 
6d MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) FROM ist JUNE TO 31st JULY. 
BI | i vee re 
Z 1 IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. | STOCK 
1889. 18go. 18qr. | 1889. 1890. 1891. | 1889Q. 1890. 18or. 
Z 
JAN 2. .e0e0e 4,264,236 4,492,464 5,838,276 | 14,634,555 15,921,966 13,904,541 | 17,384,016 16,060,287 18,594,273 
veh -ON vee ee es 6,532,696 8,835,972 12,209,130 6,345,618 7,546,054 10,901,414 | 7,381,266 10,880,292 16,282,608 
eer. jeooooanodon 545,050 610,820 — ": 912,450 769,720 772,310 886,620 | 1,009,750 903,350 876,890 
[in WMra, etc 5... 12,787,518 10,306,492 12,569,533 15,220,016 13,879,503 12,419,670 | 36,912,766 36,417,008 28,591,954 
i aes pear tiiae iers  SiDe nca ) | 
| Tora. lbs. 24,130,100 24,245,748 31,529,389 34,969,909 38,119,833 38,112,245 | 62,688,398 64,261,027 64,345,725 
okets: 


|ANK RATE. 2} per cent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months sight ts. 53d. 
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Quantity.| Price. Quantity. | Price ||Quantity. Price. “Quantity. Pica. || Quantity, _ Price. [onaneity-s | -| Price. | sanity 
ASSAM (3440 p; 1170 | \ T _ a 
AssamFrontierCo|, 124 c| 114d || 124 c\11Z11Z) — | oe some — oo —- | — ee | ae | Pa 
Baneaneily Cov 63) 1/4 — — |] 25 cl r/4e 1 2 | 1/54 20 c 1/ok)| — A ce 
Bishnauth T Co |, 441 p}) 1/22 |\60 1/1/14 2/3%)| 203 c\1/4-1/5)) — | — 134 ¢ 9$-1/|) 19 ¢ ghd! 25 cl 1/39 
Borpukri I Co |) 7o ¢| 1/2 — a. = epee 1/13 | 20 c} 31/32;| 25 c| rozd]) — Hae Ie 
BrahmapootraTC|, 432 ¢ rod — — || 131 c\ro$113//53 c1/|131/3% 177 ¢| 84-93 71 8-83 ee hee 
Doolahat palate, Cll och, — — |i 23 c| “od 19 c| ofd 36 c 8a 6c 63d) — ae 
JokaiCoHuknpuri 107 p| 2/44 |l50 p 2\/94-4/8), 32 cl 2/04 | 13 c| 2/24 2c) 1/83) — ae = 
», Jamira alll QE PO. UO 31 1/jz0f2/£/\51 c git t1/ 03|| 28 ¢| riid 30 c| 83d|| 43 cl 728 33. | 6262 
», Joyhing | | hiielel We — || 59 cj10 11f|| 36 c| 1/44 $2 ¢ gd — — — 
Kettela T Co ...|| 113 P 1/04 || — — {\52 c1/\ts1/25|| 21 1/54 | 20 c| gd 20 c, 83d -= = 
Koddom il SOO me tn oad — |, 29¢ gd || 23 c\ t8$d 17 c 8d a) " av =, 
Lepetkatta ple ORD tf ae Tae Tf EERE Cc) ORE = rs c). oad ae a: = = 5 
LuckimporeTC Bj, go c| 1/03 |) — — |} 32 c] 1/2 || 14 c] xs/4e]) 30 ¢| ‘od 14¢ 103d) — ral 
Pe Minjica \amil oS) e |. uy — — || goc 1/1 16 c| 1/3% 30 c| gid 12 c g#d oan a 
Majuli T Co. Kjj 149 c| 1/2 || 14 ¢/1/r0g || 78 ¢ 1/2 20 c| 1/22 || 23 c| 10d 14 c] ofd || — =e 
Ge Niraj) eens Se LC _ 22 clin a/a — — 36 c od) — aes re << 
Mokalbari saollh oy r/4# || 54 z{/1-1/6$|| — — | — a = i = ay a ey 
Noakacharee TCo 226 c| 83d || — — || 75 cos 11F]| — — 131 c| 74 8 20 c| 7#dj\ — = 
Nonoi ; 58 c| gsd a — 15 ¢ tod || 18 c} 103 25 c| sad — wast pi 12 
Rungli Ting .. || 35 ¢ 1/0} pas — 15 c| 1/5 — 20 C gd —— ea a 
Salonah T Co 387 pj) i0d|| — a IgI pj 72-1/1|| 88 |821/63|| 73 ci\6Z-10})) 35 c| 7-Bs i) — | — 
Shakomato Salk HOG Cl (i)? ae a 43 ¢| 1/42 |] 20 cl 1/33 2c) 10d || — ke el ae 
Tezpore Old Con.|| 97 c| 10d|; — — 1146 c 1lo$1/o#]] — ae src] “Sid | = =a 22 ere 
Diner i Cos: ..|| GOs pl) Oa — ~~ arene od |) 14 1/32|, 49 ¢, 74d\| — — 12 8 
CACHR& SYLHT 2452 p 9d . 
B & Co Chargola || 306 c| 7}d/|| 32 clt74-tol] 129 ¢| 7-74] 46 ¢| 7ad|| 72 ¢ dl) 27 6 Gay Le 
, Mookham ...j| 245 ¢ 8d 26 c| 84-92 46 c| 84d |} 46 cl 8d] 113 c| 74d 14 € 7d = = 
Baraoora ...|| 1r0 e gd || 24 elto#ro#|) 42 c| gd ||. 14 cl 83d]|| 30 c Rd ll Se = oe = 
Borokai T Co. || 166 c| 113d = — || 56 c| 114d!| 16 c} x/g 28 c| gid 56 c gd —= = 
Budderpore ...|, 75 ¢| 1/ot]| — — || 22 c] 114d |} 20 c| 1/7} x 33 cl Sad] — - 
Dilkoosha seal OS Gl OC = — 22 c| géd|| 21 cl} ard|) — — 25 ¢ 8id <a 
Indian €o ~.:|| r29,e\eerrd) ||) == = 3i.c| rofd |] 14 c] a/7k|| 37 c| dll 47 caged ane 
Longai all Aas) Cll Galil) = — — 26 cl 7éd|i 52 cl 84d]| 50 c) 7id)| — Ese es 
Puttareah oA 92) ples: —- 30 c| gtd}i 30 | xed]; 32 c! 7z3d|| — ls ss ee 
Rookeenee all OMe Clee ne -- — -— || 146 ce] Bd|) 18'c]” 7a = <u ele a 
Sathgao |) ONC eS ace ze 51 c| t83d || 15 c| rod || g cl t7d]) — La 6 cl fed 
ScotporeTCo P| 293 c| 84d! 21 c| 1/14|/ go c| g3d|| 30c¢ gd || 63 c| 7#d)| 89¢ 7d) = i 
5 Si] 52 c| t18d]| ar ce} 1/42 2c| 8$d|| 3c! rod) — | — 26..¢cl ° Sddijvesr oa 
SSTC Goombira || 101 c| 74d 6 cl 7-8 30 c| 7edi| 25 cl 8d]l 30 c¢ 7adi) 5c) Ghd es c| 54 
plagchetmae a 5 2ap 8d 5 id ime ae 8d | 6cl 8tdll 19 c| 73d] 5 cl Gidl «5 4 464 
Tarraporel €o- «|| 97,c| 82 =e = 31 c| 83d|| 20 c| gid || 26°c| 73d|| 20 yay eo 
fle a84-Che rodi||ai=— — || roo cl] g4-1/ |]62 c_1!131/53], 103 c| 8-9. || 119 c) 7 Oo — 
CHITTAGONG 184 p id | | ; 
Chandpore sccll 3240 Ope — — 2OnGl Ege Cl \\’ 2am ipuawptes di? — || g0oc¢ 73d es 
Futtickcherra ...\) ror cj 8d) — os 49 c| 72-94 27 c| 104d |) 25 ¢} 7d || — its | 
| DRJELNG&TERI/1077 p 142 | | | 
| Bannockburn ...|| 70 pj 1/oz || — — 20 c| 1/1¢ || 30-b! 1/to|| 20 c] 482d |) — — of, 
Indian TerailCo 83 Cc Gl | as a4 € gd || 13 ¢| 1/od|| 24 c| 74d eee th ee 
Kaley SNOW aC ts Aes Ee —aleesokc\ a5 39 c| r/73 || 32 ¢| 103 i [Phat eee 
Marionbaree ...||.202 ce} 84d|| — = gi c] 8294 20 c| r/t |) 91 ¢|¢62 7a]; — |= ate 
Mim T Co scoill FO O10 = Di Oe, st faite 20 2/t% || 25 c| 112 ea 
Muttigurrah ...|| 201 p| 72 58 4 33 ¢| 7id|| 48 g3d || 42 c 7d || = = ll ze cq & 
Eo eee eal Togs ae 25 ¢| i/tt || 68 cl -osd || 20 cl va/zr ie 5 cl 8id eee i2-c| § 
ukvar Or geal wO7 1D) woz 1/ito$2/4\| — — — — |) 41 cl rift | — | — | C 
‘DEHRA DOON | Sees oe : | 4 
Arcadia -|lere3 €| gad ||” 72 %e'- f78d lan cl oiieadel|  — ae a ee eee ee 
_DOOARS 1863 p| 10d i| 
| Aibheel seail| - OS Cl Ore 236| Tidalls 22; clos 17 c| t/2d}} 36 cl} 8kd)) — See, | a 
| Bhogotpore ..|| 283 p| rod|| — == 56 c| trod || re2- {ft r/oz 86 ¢c gd] — a | 39 | +6 
| DooarsCo Indong}| 130 c| 114d 13 ¢| 1/52/55 cl 10dd |! 44 c] 173d {/" 26 c| 83 208! a es 
Fagoo || LOZ PEt; Yom! 1/5saleas8 ti4d |) — = 24 cls 8s 2 ee 
Gajilidoubah Bil 62 c} 82% = == a as et aes 35 c| odi| 27 c Sad iain 3 
Py BO|| 140 c| 94d E24e)-' 2/2 30 Cc} 108 — = 46 cj. 82 40 C 8d i Figatal 
¥ BS! 100 cl o4d a= — na Cl. anal = = 63 c! 88-92" — ae 
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Dambulagalla ...|| 163 c| 72 — — 71 c| 63d\) 55 c| 8d 7c 64d in 
Dawatagas soll HAA © 8d = = 44 c| 74d) 50 cl gtd 28 c¢ 63d an aes 
i ella SMe Si ane — 50 cl 74d ii 55 cl gad|| 50 c¢ G'd}) — 4 eee 
Dea Ella coal. Si 74d — = 30 7id 15 gid Io 6d ee | 2 
Deanstone .. || 146 8id || 62 g3d || 66 | 74d es 23 ze ee 18 
Debatgama Se wlOae (le fel — |} s2c] gdl) 36 c¢} o¢dl) 13°¢] Ghd — | ut 
Dehiowita Sale Tau) © Soe ee = 37 c| 7d 16 c| gtd 16.¢c)- 64005 22 ts 
Denegama Sole oe TOG | epee — 32 c| 82d 20 t/os || — — a om, 
Devonford pole oy yf oar = 12 c| trod 25 1/32 5 ¢ » 8d eee ai 
Dickoya sees fel) ele ae go c 7d 26 c| gd] 19 c| 6d 5 ¢| 8 
Dotel-oya teal ix). © ordlal, © - 32 c| 72d || 62 c| 8% II ¢ 64d | att 5 
Drayton seal uaiy: io) ieee TOI pjrz 1/83) — 28 c| 73d 3¢ 5 
Dunnottar 2: 2 OOP D emo Can aera rod || to c| gad || 17 c} 84dj) — a ard 4 
Dunsinane || coop eto || Meaer 1/2 2c) tgo#d|) — — 21 Cc 8d at 5 
Exlandhu - Sole US | feeb — | 30,eigad rc igtd) — = =a2 Bed 
Ekkie Oya seal ©] zee! = =) 6pee 7d 51 c} 84d 27 «C| 6A ee 2 
Elbedde Fil a Ope enemy a — 39 c|. rod}; 31 ¢] 1/68) 28¢¢ 8d siG = 
Ellagalla Galasso) 72! scat = 20 c| 74d 48 c| 83d 47 c| 68d 5 ae 
Elston Wallemrere) (cl ECL 5 = |) $5uebe 82 45 c| ro$d|) 30 cl 6$d]) — ef 
Eltofts Pais wor rere & 19 c| 10}d <6 ish || 32.cl.. 7d ae = 
EP&ECo Ingura || 105 c| 7% 34, lm gad) U5aecis Gad; —- — = — Vie ivan aa! 
Pe abulselde ||. 130) Die tOrGy y= = = 75 dd ji} 2Bic) 1/8% 23.cl 8d ate mS 
,,Meddecombral) 99 ¢ 8d sols ae ove) .7 3: 44 gid 24cj 61d|| — | Ms 
,sogama soa Wah © gd 1g cl 11d || 55 ¢| 72-94 £24 aes ees mae) | 3 ¢| 
\ ,», Vellai-Oya seni) e583) 82 48 Cl t1id | 80 c 73d — ae, etre 63d | = a 
Emelina seleaysinele ONGayP as = 33).cl. 83d) 23 cl tat 18 c| 74d 2 cl 2 
Erroll pie || eel ae) gad eo = 44 C gd | 45 1/1 21 ¢€ 74d arts 4 
Ferndale Sail tom Clete ree Be on) Fac | 33 ‘clammedi|- aac 6d == 6 
Friedland ae 68 gid sa = 18 gid | 30 | 113d | 20 +7id eS ae 
Frogmore Ae etOges Cl. mail 34. cle BOL all coun 3 c\~ yada 4 
| Galella polls se) SF = = 65 74d 54 gd) — —— ie me 
ee a We — ig | ia si 
Gartmore OAlligp 277) Clot 0 Clo ee as 16 Cc od |. Siceafs loa) = ee = 
Geddes sees Fe Oh acl seth = 38) cl f72-9 || 26 cl 1/32 | 20 7 4 
Gikiyanakanda...|/ 89 c|. tod)) — os 25 gd || 40 cl r1dd |] 24 c} 83d) — aa) 
Gingranoya snl O5- Gh Fee pus — 28 ¢c 7d ! 20 c| 83d]j 14 ¢ 6id || — 3 
| Glassel a lento C| Sado ie — 40 ¢| 8d ij 34 C) 104d I> Zeno 7am wet 
| Glengariffe ssall 5O) Gps. Cre == — 1g Cc 8d | 20 c| g$d]| 20 ¢ 7d — Be 
Glenugie WP nA Tole chp — 68 c| gfd|| 41 1/4 = a 5 
| Goatfell seal SO Ch au) see = = AAC \=41) See U2 tC eet Oe te — | — sas 
Gona Adika Co...|| 190 p| 8 gg blrogrr4|| gt wad || — ae ea) — | — 
|Gonamotava ...|| 38 c) g4d]j) — a 18 c| 84d} 20 c| ro} a — | — 
| Goorookoya Boal a) Gee Gian Il c| iod 37 c| 72d r2) cl. 72 73 c| 62d} = 
| Gouraville lll Tana! 82d loom me OSdi|| wea clam Scaline ale = = 
| Great Valley ..|) 82 ¢ gd) — | — ea — | 82 c} gt-9} || — _ a 
Hantane saat at 7D 81d = = a5 °C 84d 36 t1id Buu 7id 6c 
_Happugahalande|| 59 ¢ 8d} — — A Cl 4 TS--cl> Toda) Zoscie. 62d i ¢ 
| Hatale ...| 162 ec] 73d | — — 29 cl 8F Bie) et ore 59°C. 7G eake 
|Hatherleigh ...|| 122 p}| 64d]) — == 32 c| t63d|| 18 | t84d|| 50 c] 6$d) tre 
|Hattanwella  ...||_ 80 vad || 35 | 48kd || 45 | ted} — | — eat Bae nas 
Heatherley ...|| 69 c| 84d == — Day $82d DAS to3d 16 c +6id See 
Hindagalla 138 Pp Exel — ae 83 Cc 83 ay 1/12 eae — | I9¢ 


df) Kandal Oya 
i) Kandapolla 


Garden, 


| Hoonoocotua 

| Hope 

Hornsey 

Hunasgeria 

| Imboolpittia 

|, Indurana 

| Ivanhoe sue 

Kabragalla M... 

|| Kataboola 

| Katookellie 

|| Katooloya 

KAW 

- | Kelaneiya Se 
|| KelaniValAsso D 


| Kirkoswald 
| Kirrimattia 


|| Koladenia 
| Kotiyagalla 
Lagalla 

|| Lameliere 


f | Lauderdale 
lif) Lawrence 
|| Lebanon 


| Ie 

_ Loinorn 

| Liskillin 

| Luccombe 
|| Lunugalla 


Lynsted ae 


|| Mahacoodagalla 
Maha Eliya 

| Mahanilu 
Maria 

| Marske 

| Maskeliya 


lil) Maturatta 


| Mayfair 

| Meria Cotta 

| Minna 
i) Mipitiakande 

| M” K’ Oya 
| Morar 
Moray He 
Mount Pleasant 
Mousaheria : 
| NewDimbula D 


-)) Newton 


Nilambe 

i North Cove... 
| OBEC Bellwood 
,, Craigie Lea 
», Darrawella... 
», Glendevon ... 
», Kuda-Oya ... 
» Wattawella 

Old Madegama 


> Oodewelle 


Pambagama 


ud Parusella 


Pen-y-lan re 
| Polgahakande ... 


| Quantity. 


Total. | Average. 


Broken Org. Pek. | 
‘or Flowery Pekoe.,|, 


i| = 
Price. | Quantity. Price. 


Pekoe and 
Uuassorted, 


Broken Pekoe. | Pekoe Souchong, | 


| 


Broken | 
and Souchong. | 


Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | 


Quantity.| Price. 


| Pannings, Dust, 
and Various, 


Quantity., Price. | Quantity.| Price. 
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30 
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108 
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35 
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I15 
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1/14 
toid 
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18d 
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| ti4d 
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20 € 7d = — BEC} 
— —- 20 C gd |) — 
20 c| 63d ||) — — — 
15 e€| 63d} 44 c| 5265 | 14 
138 p) 64 7 — a= ll Opa 
AT Of | pGh eee ks ee 4 € 
gc) 63d 8c Oi Ai0) 
SB ace 3 52d 5 Orns) 
49 OfOe ae a a ae 
BOC aod 18 8d) — 
AS CR eG on AN oe or 
ne) 8d |) — — se) 
79 C 7d ||} — iP 
— — 27 c| 64d |) — 
— — — — 5 Cc 
46 ¢; 63d 2c¢| 54d 8c 
68 c| 83d |) — — = 
= —_ HOC 6d ||} — 
= = 27 63d 3 
aed) — 
AG ehe7ad || 12 €) 59d) == 
20 c| 7 25 c| [62d || — 
69 c| t52%d — 
15 el] 63 — == La 
30 c| g3d i GG Ora We 
62 64d || — — 6 
65 7k rere ssa oe 
40 7d 2 44d I 
12 c}| 64d] — — — 
DiC 7d 2 43d 2 
— — I 64d 2 
12 ¢| 62 = — II 
54 FEO: ae || dee 
13 ¢ 7% 5G 53d || = 27¢ 
36 cl} 7id |) — a5 els 
39 c| +64 12K $d || 24 ¢ 
52 Opec 2 Sadi) 5 
13 c| 63 2a 5d 2 
18 cj 84d] — — | = 
ec ad|| = 19 
25 c|) 7id |] — ae 
=a aaae 7 6id H 2 
m8} Cl Ge — — pad 
B7layed| 4) 6rd) 2 | 
15 cj 63d] — = ||, 12 
16 c| 74d]; — 1 ei 
30 cl 63d) — | So] 
36 cl 74d | | 
44 €| 10gd | — | 
TOnGNe7 se aes Bera rile 
18 G| 64d | — sot =| yea 
28 64d | 10 Gye] 
26 c| 63 Gc 64d B2C 
8c 58d; — | — 6 c 
56 | +6d = — 
16 C| ad in) (e}| 54d | 4 ¢ 
30 c| 64d | — ae x 
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CEYLON. —Continued. i 
= 22)" ee 
| | Broken Org. Pek. | Pekoe and ! Broken  Fapnings, Dus 
Garden. | Total, Average.| or Flowery Pekoe.  Unassorted. | Broken Pekoo. Pekoe Bouchong. ! and Gonshong. and Various, 
‘Quantity. Price, | Quantity. Price. iQuantity, Price. Quantity. ‘Poe: Quantity. Price. “Quantity. Price. "Quantity. ! 
Poolbank 4 67 | 83d 34. 107}, 24.[ 72d —~— {| =a — — | 6 59d | 3 53c 
Portmore 50 c| gd] — — |} 14 ¢ gd|| 28 c| rogd|| 8c) Zed} — | } tn — 
Pundaloya | 152 P| 112 56 1/44 || 61 c) 10}d |) — — 23 cl Sidi .— — | 12 ; 
Rahatungoda 7o | 114d‘) — — 19 | gc 29 1/24 | 19 83d |} _ 3 61¢ 
Rangalla 68 p; to¢d || — —— 26c| gid) 23 1/1 2¢ 74d) — — on 
Rangbodde 45 c| 84¢d\) — — 11 c| 84d)| 12 ¢ ro#d || 22 ¢| t6Z — |— es iat 
Ravenscraig | 28 p) 84d] — || 28 p} 62-84.) — — -— -— — ee = ee 
Rillamulla | 148 gjd ) — — | 57 g3d || 34 1/fok 57 7jd — aD 
Rookwood T14 93 — i Sr. |lostos | — we 27 Ta) aoe 6 gid 
Rothschild 67 ¢| 88d || 17 ¢| 113d|| 47 ci 74-84) — —— — — 3c) 6d — | — 
Sandringham 120 c| 1od|) — | 35 c| gd! 66 c) 10% — — 1g c|- Bd} — _ 
Scarborough 234 cl 83d) | 81 c} Bd} 86 cc) tod|| 50 cc: 7ed) 17 cl Ghd — — 
SCTCo Invery ...|| 89 p) 1/2 —— —- || 3297cl 3/14i] 32 1/52) — — 26 p 64-93 — ae. 
, otrathdon 400 p) 8d} — -— | go cit 74-84; 196 | 94-11 || 102 c 64-7 6 4d 6 
Springwod Group; 230 p, 63d || 48 p) 74d)) 72 c) 647} || 29 c 7482 || Bre 6d) — _— _- i 
Sis Clair || 58 pl g#d]) — il] 15 c| 74-82 12) ridil e2xc sag 4p 5d 5c 
St. George RA».,/ 81 ¢| od} — — 34 ¢| 83d) 32 citrofdy 15 °c 74) — — _ | $4 
St-john "Del (Rey! 129 9) texd:|) — 46 c| g#dj) 54 1/14 || 29 ¢ 7c ip ae = ee — a 
St. Johns 173 Die tod) te 66 c| 84d) 88 1/1411 19 c| 7#di} — = — ox 
St. Martins 51 8d |) — ty id Ne 37m 7id 14 1iok}d — ee Za 
St. Vigeans -JGll' 29 pl; “od) —.| —- “ -13 ce] Bedi) 12 11d 3c) 7d I 6d) — - 
5s JG) 3: pl od} —. | — 16. cl 83d} x1 113d 3c]. 7ad — I 
Sunnycroft 153 ¢| Zed) 75 cl 74-91) 40 c\ 63-64); — -- aa ¢ 6d) — — 5c, 444 
Tamaravelley 210 p| 7ed || — | —= || 107 | 68-7 )| 72 83d || 31 cl 64d) — 1 —- i 
Taprobana 47 73d 2 64d || 26 | 74d 13 tod 6 6d}; — — -— shes 
Tunisgalla AQ acon — Thi TOC 8d ji 20 c¢ ro#d|) 13 ¢ re ee — —_ — 
Udaradella 139 cl gdli —.! -— || gx cj 7-10h |) 48 cl 93-941) — = = oe a2. 
Valamaly 34 p| rod | — | — i 21c| gadi| 13 1/3 -- — — — — — 
Vallambrosa || 60 p| zosd || — } = | 27 ¢|,1ogd || 14 1/6 15 cl 84d 3 ¢| 42-64 I cj 
| Venture | 105 p) 94d Sti 4a c) Gd) 37 1/14 | 27 ¢ ad), — — — — 
Vicarton i) 8 7ed.|| 37 Bid). aa — 25 64d 5 4-64 4 53d 
Vincit 35 74d || 11 yzd\| 7 | 68d 9 ota 8 64d — — — -- 
| Vogan 44cl Yad — —) Ss ore ol ed) 13 cl oFdl 14 c Gad — —- -- 
| WAH 53 c| 68d [Se 20 ¢| - 62 13.¢ 8d 20 e| Sade -- — — 
Wangie Oya 53 c| 88d! zo.) ~o8di 33 cl 7% — — |} —} — — os -- — 
| Wellekelle 105 | i6od|) — | — 62), oF. 36 om 3 63d, — — + 53d 
| Wereagalla | 129 p| 84d] — | — || 38p), 72d‘ 63 poz-to#|| 28 ct6}-63) — — — — 
Weyweltalawa 168 -p| 8d) 13 c| atod|| 41 | 8d | 26 1o3d_ 75 7d), — sees 634 
| Wiltshire 58 cl ved — | — | 36 c¢ 68d 22c BEd] = — tT — 4 
Woodend Al Oc) gad Ge = 32 cl (“gd 22.cl odjl a2 ¢) 6idq —e = al eee 
Ythanside | 169 c! 103 42 cl i/4e"  — Se) br oe asda 53 ¢ 8d! we 7d5 
JAVA. 1,261 chests. Average 7d. 
Semlay | Total, ‘Average, \|Fine & Flowry Pek. Medium Pee | Broken Pekee. | Pekoe SuuPe Dees Souchong. Cong. Bro. & Dust 
h| oan | Price Quantity.! Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. | Quantity. lene Quantity., Price. 
| | : | oe 
“Dramaga 200 c 62d|| — | — | 35 cl7Bz/43\ 21 cl 163d) 38 64d) 87 ¢ 5852 || ig cl aad 
| Roempien 40 -C 58d — 3c) G11} “2orcl 62die ey a eee 4c) 43d) oe c| wad 
| Semplak LTO Cl. Gall 04) ae bl tcl Zaidi er) =a — 59 ¢ © 6d), 
| Simagar 440 ¢ 7ad | 241 cl 7482 || 97 cif6$ 7) — | "| | —. |} 02 chy yam 
| Soekamana BG, < Gxt jf — — es a | |) 23 cl 64d) tac) Saal Sat ue ; 
| Tyisalak || 437 c 7id) — — 252) Cl 7 Tex) 67 e| on 8i-118 c) 64163) — | — aes 
| | l i i 


i these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. 
thus represent the highest offer in.the room. 


b stands for boxes; c for chests ; 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe. 


p for packages. 
In calcrlating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


+ Prices marked 


4 


Supplement to ““ CEYLON OBSERVER.” 


GO, WILSON d ee INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TBA REPORT. 


i , Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. August 28th, 1891. 


QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From tst JuNE To Dares. 
Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 137,131 packages. 180,684 packages. 13,462 packages. 
1891-1892. 146,470 99 223,207 98 17,014 aN 
“Paring the week 2 ee ee 
5,271 packages INDIAN | 


Ee - Cryton - Total 46,043 packages have been offered in public auction. 
| 2,263 _ Java 


The demand for useful liquoring teas has become even more pronounced during the past week. 


has pervaded the market and a larger volume of business has been transacted than for some time 
bast. From latest advices both by letter and wire from Ceylon, we are.led to expect better liquoring 
jeas and decreased quantity from that quarter in the near future. 

INDIAN. Arrivals continue to show improving quality especially from Darjeeling and Assam. 

ithe teas now coming to hand from the former district are distinctly preferable to those offering at 
the same _ period last year, and many excellent parcels have been sold. The Assam Teas are fully 

p to last season as regards quality. Dooars Teas have not shown any improvement, whilst from 
FY Jachar & Sylhet no fine invoices have as yet been placed on the market. The following averages 
diire worthy of note:—‘ Darjeeling Co.2’ 1/104; ‘‘ Moondakotee”’ of the LMBCo., r/8k; 3 and 

|| Margaret’s Hope,” 1/84. 


jptnis weeks average price of New Season’ s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 44, 885 pkgs. average 103d, 


2 PKGS. /PRICE | /PKGS. | PRICE. ig | PKGS. | PRICE. 
iy! ASSAM .. 6 (4407 p, 114d | DARJEELING & TERAT) 2955 P, 1/1 | KANGRA VALLEY .., 280 pj 8d 

F CACHAR AND SYLHET.. (4864 pod | DEHRA DUN Se 059 pl) 7a) NEILGHERRY.. o 67 ie fol 2 Ciel 
uy CHITTAGONG ig c el or a) sore ie Dooars a5 al 0 Pl toed I TRAVANCORE .. ».| 158 pl ad 


HUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 5éd. 1890, 64 d. 1889, 44 1888, 44d, 
— |JANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) a 64d. 5a 63d, 5 43d. A 52d. 
— |ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to Hiacleien, strong liquor) As 8id. = 8d. a SG uicnaw: 7ad. 
-HEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, nigetiull liquor) i 84d. oa 82d. aa 84d. ne 84d. 
if JE KOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) os tod. er ekOrd iS der Ohd yo 5, gid. 
= FEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) te 62d. a dd. ma 53d. * qad. 


IEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) 73d. i 8d. 5 63d. 82 


”) 
HY LON. The paucity of fine or even good medium invoices and the consequent surfeit of lower 
idewitcas has had a still more pronounced euect On sprices: dumne the current, week. 
peful liquoring Teas are so much wanted that they have sold at a further distinct advance in price, 
hilst the bulk of the Teas have continued to decline, and the average for the week has fallen to 
itider gd. “Fhe following averages may be mentioned :-—‘‘ Norwood” of the EP & ECo., 1/54; 
oJ Oyen 1/5°; “ Frotott, i 1/3: “Kew,” 1/2?. A small quantity of Golden Tips marked 
iMahakettrya,’’ was knocked down in sale at 35 euineas per lb. 

: tl AVA, Considering the heavy fall in quotations that have been recorded in Teas from other 
“ifuntries during the last few months, prices for Java descriptions have remained fairly steady. 
-|verage for week, 74d. 


MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in Ibs.) FROM rst JUNE TO 31st JULY. 


| IMPORTS. | DELIVERIES. | STOCK 

1889. 18go. r8or. | 1889. 1890. 18o1. 1889. 1890. rSor. 

| 4,264,236 4,492,464 5,838,270 14,034,555 15,921,966 13,904,541 | 17,384,616 16,060,287 18,594,273 
6,532,696 8,835,972 12,209,130 6,345,018 7,540,054 10,901,414 7,381,266 10,880,292 16,282,608 
| 545,650 610,820 912,450 769,720 772,310 886,620 | 1,009,750 903,350 876,590 


12,787,518 10,306,492 12,500,533 I5,220,016 13,879,503 12,419,070 30,912,706 36,417,098 28,591,954 


| 
| 
| poe 
| Gas o R00 24,245,748 31,529,389 be 34:999,909 38,119,833 38,112,245 | 62,688,398 64,261,027 64,345,725 


=5 


~ ae 


SANK RATE. 2} per cent. . EXCHANGE. CANES on Tbndon tree Pacis sight Is. 52d 


332° 


Broken Org, Pekoe|| 


® 


Pekoe and ae 7 =e ® | 
Garden, Total, Average, or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted. Broken Pekoe. || Pekoe Souchong. | and& mgs ie 
Tee 2 — : BS eee : Ee eee eae 
Quantity.) Price. Quantity. | Price Quantity. Price. |Quantity. Price. \Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. | Quantit ‘ 
ASSAM A407 p, 112d | eae + Jie : rice 

Assam Co... 548 p| ged 34 cl z/O# |; 100 c) 9}.10 88 p §3-1/6 — zs 326 c| 7-82} 
AssamFrontierCo|] 228 ¢| 114d |j228 cljtog-1/-|  — le SG ae es ea 
Attaree KhatTCo 264 Cl <oed)|| )— — qt cj 119d) 22 cl 2f3$]| 111 cl 84d) Gorey egeat 
Baliaae ny cel ae Ae gE Pa cares rod || 40 1/14/12) 64 ¢ 83-BE) Se Glam 
Bamgaon | 120 ¢c\ t/1s-\| —o 4a — 50 | 1/14). 30 c! 3/6 20 c| 103d 20 ¢ 93d 
Bishnauth T Co || ee P a | a if 4 6l ¢c 1/5% TZ gad aye 1/08 22 C¢ gid 

eae Hs 2 Clit! al 40 cj} 1/33 25 Cl th 25 c/ 10G 20 C|. BF 

Borelli T Co EOIN Se ie ! — | — |53 cx/ 24 r/ 9 35 ¢ 16 y4c| rod 39 C od 

a COG iL ee — 40 c} 1/24 15 c) tila 20 c; tod 15 Cc) OF 

Chardwar | 49 Cl Tog i — — 26.c|. 1id = = 23.¢ gid = iris 
oe lla tog we ae We a Tse ozd 20 ¢ 984 29 C 8d 23 c| 63d 

orramore niall! WAL) (6 gay = 30 cl Tod 20 c| 114 70 ¢ 82d 20 cy 74 
Dhend1 | a c| 1/o4 | — | — ee : 121/64 ~ A roid ay ‘ ad = 74d 
Dhoolie e) 89 cl 9#dj|-— | — Mi 20 c| 11d 17 c| +1/o} 26 c| 4d 16c 83d 
Doom Dooma H|| 156 p| 1/22) 56 1\/5-1/93)|66 c tjof1/12)) 34 1/8 a at aa i 
GreenwoodTC Bi] 112 p| 1/23 ||) — — || 40 c, 1/2} 31 2/04 29 c| 11d 2c isd 
a ae - D) ee C Mite | 29 ¢| 2/1 | 49 cl 1/2% — a 28 c) 11d 16 c, 104d 

To 0 72 P OO aa =e — a 3 114 35 cl «673d = ox 
Hattigor ty O2e Cla ORG! || —— 10 cl 110d 12: cl n/2 nA Cc od 20c oid 
Kellyden | 174 pl rm aS) rf : cd | ans hee (2 ee s 
LMB Diffos || 8s cl 84d | 35 PONTE eee Oe 

ara el aN moc | Bo — — O: Cy ior 65 cl Jae — — 

,, Hatticoolie | 8re] god|| — — — 2 5 c} ro¢d |' 56 c¢ Sid -— _ 
Luckimporet€ 1) '120'¢| 1/of ||) 20 1/821) 60 c| r/ofs, — = 4oc gtd — ers 
Malijan T Co | 68 c gd | -— — 1g c) tod — - 26 c| Bad 23.¢, 83d 
Mokalbari Ll g0 |. 1/3% || 28 1 2/28 || 6a jt r08d || — =. oe = Ay 
Megs 1) 08418 |.c || eet Ede) eo 
2 g ze | = BUS iG I Big ks 12 c)  2/a 25 ci gfd 15 cj g#d 
ae 94 °C ute cae). fn 27 ¢ t/t 16 c} 1/5¢|! 39 ¢ gd 12¢ 73d 
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Queensberry 
Ragalla 
RKavenscraig 
Raxawa 
Rothschild 
Salawe 
Sandringham 
Saumarez 
Somerset 

| ot. Clair 


S. Wennarde ons) 


Stockholm 
Stonycliff 
Theresia 

| Tunisgalla 
| Tyspany 
Udaveria 
Ugieside 
Uva 
Venture 
Verelapatna 
| Vicarton 

| Warleigh 
Wariagalla 


Windsor Forest 


Wewelmadde 
Woodend 
BX 


- Total. ‘Average 


ie #5 z 
| Quantity,| Price. 


| Broken Org, Pekoe | 
| or Flowery Pekoe, 


Pekoe and 
Unassorted, 


| Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. |Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. \|Quantity. | Price. , Quantity. | 


Broken ) Fannin 


Broken Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong. Souchong. and | 
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SS 


tO) 


173 © 94-93 


39 74d 
ie ire 8d 
30 c 84-83 
21 7id 
35 ¢ 8% 

51 c\ 62d 
37 © gtd 
51 C| Oxtoz 
13.0 A7ad 
36 c 684d 
18 c| 114 

42 C 73 

Gao 7d 
5 © 63-173 
38 ct 53-64 
89 104d 
20 C gd 
23 c, t8#d 
59 o 78 

14 c, 84d 
5S) 72 

T 2c 8d 
20 ¢ 74d 


“50 C| 1od || 43 ¢| 8dj 5c Gad| 4 / 


223 |txrad | 21 73d 6c, 63d!) 5c) 
20 | 103d) — — _ | —- i — —_— 
18 c| 10d cee e 7d — | aca 
22 tod || 28 6d — | — —_ ee 
61 c) 103d) 20 ¢ 74d) — | a —d 
14 c| 8d ae 6d — | — | 4c 5% 
33.1 1/2 — — 17¢) 7d! & cl 7hs8 
3r c| x1/rh |) 65 c 7d 2c} 64d) 4 ¢ 6}-6$ 
17 c| 183d, — -— — — aes. 
ako naese 34° «74d)) — | 4c¢ 53d 
32 ci rfo4) — — —- — — 
28 1/22 16 ¢ gd 1c! 64d) 2c 6i4d 
16 c| gad 35 ¢ 64d | ee 4 6d 
27.6 gad) —  — | — 
2c) tod — — -- oe — _ 
21 c; 82d 8c 63d 13 Cc 5d; — - 
63 | t/t] 68 | Std og Sd. G12 
24 1/2 17c¢ 7id) — —- ), — — 
41 |trokd | 20 C6} 72 Sa 
— —_ 23 62d 15.) oe | — ee 
33 c| tod 23 ¢ 64d 2c 44d) 4c 64 
23 c| gid 12c| 68d) — — | cig 
65 cl gid | 68 ¢ 63-7) — — ff - | = 
15 cl rod — -— —- j—} — — 
14¢| odi 5 ¢| 58d) 5) et 
—- | — 32 ¢ 63d I4 43d | 8 


2,307 chests. 


‘ Average 7id. 


rdja Sarie 
Bagelen 
Jasinga 
Jonlapa 
Panoembangan 


Passier-Moending, 


Perbawattie 
Tyjiboengoer 
Tyikembang 
Tjogreg 
Waspada 


Average, |Fine & FlowryPek.' Medium Pekoe, 


| | we E E a Ai. oe : Sil. 9: x z n 5 
Price |Quantity. Price. | Quantit,.,; Price. Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price Quantity. Price 


Broken Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, Souchong. Cong. Bro, & Du 
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35 q) 84 
415 C 6$9% 
39 e\7z1/1s 
10 ¢ 6d 
58 c 93d 
34 cl 84d) 
44 ¢ ggd) 
50 ¢| 74d | 
52 c) t72d |) 
88 c| 74d} 


— | ==, ||-155 ¢) 52.6 | SG eset ene ee 
49 ¢| 5$d |) 412 /c) 5262 1) —— 
12 c t5¢d | 19 c| 63d!) 65 ce Sadie ro cle 
8c} 43d) 16 c} 54d 5c 43d) — — 

103 €| 7472 || 19 c| 63d) — a = 

96 c 9f05 | — 4o ae = 
Fara es | = aa == 55 c 8 
38 C| t6gd || 32 ci52 162) 177) Sadia 

19 c| t72d) 28 cl t64d | — — 
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In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street, St.Mary Axe. 


In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weig 
to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers 


b stands for boxes; c for chests ; p for packages. + Prices mark 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S (NDIAN, 


CRYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORY. 


Roop es. Lonpon, E.C. September 4th, 189Q1. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
FRom 1st June To Dats. 
Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 155,900 packages. 200,057 packages. 14,223 packages. 
1891-1892. 181,144 5 243,483 50 17,913 af 
i oring the week is ss 
4,608 packages Inpian } 
D,276 a Ceyton : Total 55,343 packages have been offered in public auction. 
899 ie 
As will be seen from the figures given below the deliveries of all Teas during last month show 


a 


ol 
14 


eee elwkanpukri,”’ of the Jokai IT Co., 2/44; ‘* Dooteriah,’ 
‘sl This weeks average price of New Season’s Ss Teas sold on Garden Account. 


3 
ay 


| 


rn, Di 


|satisfactory i increase over those of the corresponding period 


a last day or so some irregularity has been noticeable in the bidding for [eas over 1/- per Ib., 


{ last year. 

By wire we learn that the export from Calcutta during August was about 14 million lbs., and that 
pm Ceylon a little over 44 million lbs. against 63 millions for June and a little over 53 millions 
ir July. 

SEAN. The improved quality in the bulk of the offerings noticed last week has been 


laintained ; many excellent invoices have been offered and some hich quotations recorded. During 


and 
Many instances the best prices of last week have scarcely been realised. Teas with useful 


juors under iod. per |b. have well maintained their prices. The following averages are worthy of 
'2iOk - amide “Moabund T Corn 1/64. 


Total 20,887 pkgs. average 44d. 
4 PKGS. PRICE. | | PKGs. PRICE,| j PKGS. | PRICE. 
|) Assam .. Sc 10375 P| r/ || CHota NAGPORE . 97 ¢| odd KANGRA VALLEY 307 p| oid 
-CACHAR AND SYLHET. .| 1477 p| 82d | DARJEELING & ee | 4321 p| rrd || NEILGHERRY. 2 49 A 7d 
! CHITTAGONG 457 P ‘8id i DooARS FS ..| 3545 p old TRAVANCORE . | 179 Dl el 
} an idea of the comparative prices of Indian i in London we » quote : — 
HST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 54d. 1890, 64d. 1889, 44 1883; 42d: 
ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rougn liquor) a3 63d. is 63d Pe 43d % 6d. 
ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) i gid. F Sader = ys Bila gp 73 
EK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) of Bid. Ay gd. 2 84 i 8h 
IEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) _,, nel. yor ero. i eo TOsd. a ot 
eK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) 6 62die 3; 74a. 4, OGlg 55 x 
WEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor)  ,, wad. Fi) op lars 74d 37 


wale 


ct 


joes man 
i 
alia wel 


day. 


“TEYLON. The market just now is in a very sensitive position and it is principally a matter of 
“fality that will rule prices in the immediate future; unless the Teas very shortly improve a 
ther fall will doubtless take place as buyers are fully stocked with the class of Tea that has been 
“pring for some two or three months past. The demand for good medium and fine descriptions is 
iw vety Strong, dealers having little or none of these classes in hand. The .17,782 packages 
bught to auction on Tuesday last were offered in 722 lots. At the msk of repetition we must 
iim impress upon producers the fact that it is impossible for buyers to value so many breaks in 
The following averages may be mentioned :—‘‘ Bogawantala awa,” ‘“‘ Glendevon,” of the 
BEC., and “ Portswood,” 1/33. Average for the week under gid. 
LVA. There were only 899 packages offered, these were from the “‘ Parakan Salak,”’ 
i“ Tjikembang ”’ estates, the latter being grown from Assam seed. 


? 


Pytomas; 
Some of the aCe from the 


| jlomas ”’ estate, realized high prices, as famelh a as 3/4 being paid for a little lot of Flowery Pekoe. 
MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in Ibs). DURING AUGUST. 
Imports. DELIVERIES. Srock. 
I : 1889. 1890. 1891. 1889. 1890. I8q1. 188q. 1890. 18qr. 
Heusioa beers 5,639,145 6,468,591 8,988,165 6,030,387 6,861,027 7,208,049 16,993,374 15,667,851 20,314,389 
ES oats 1,716,628 3,508,780 6,019,994. 3,200,918 3,793,038 5,156,082 5,896,976 10,596,034 17,146,520 
161,560 105,770 358,260 206,350 385,560 390,600 904,960 623,560 844,550 
‘A, etc, 13,242,346 12,973,481 10,851,134 5:934,779 7,315,569 7:113,093 dee 3 355-423 O/4a/ Omen 3213291995 
[fotaL lbs, _ 20,759,679 23,0566,622 26,217,553 15,372,434 18,355,494 193,927,824 C8107 5,043 68,962, 155 70,635 1454 
SANK RATE. 24 percent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months sight 1: Ts: sid. 
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Broken Org, Pekoe Pekoe and ae, oo Broker Pannings 

Garden, Total. |Average,||or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted, Broken Pekoe, || Pekoe Sonchong. || and Souchong. || ant Tarion 

|Quantity,| Price, Quantity. | Price ||Quantity.| Price. Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. Quantity. | Price. Quantity. rice 
ASSAM foes p, 1/04 | | \ | | ; 
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Ieyorealilkt AE CoO ee || eae ln ifore | li93 c rl/o8-1/8| 25 c) 1/52 || 79 cig} 108] 25 €| “9aey 1, 
BrahmapootraTC|| 696 c) 103d |) — | — jj 197 ejg$-11#) 102 clr/-1/44|| 276 c| 8-92 || 2206) 7e-10 90 | 

A .{) 4g7eg), lod j:,12.¢) 1/2 || 121 coer 1g|\49 Cc 1/t$-1/2)| 200 c; 83 9 65 ¢ 8452 = — 
British Assam Co|l 292 p} 114d |) — | — || 88 c| 114d 78 pt/\222/12)| 104 c Bed) 22 c Bd — vill 
Choonsali CoC...|) 108 c| g9#d || 16 €| 1/32] 20 ¢| oad 25 c| 104d 27 c| jad 20 Cj] 7a fee | foe 

i, S| r60°c} -o4d |} — | — || 55 ¢| ogd!) 35 ¢| 1/1d |) — = vo cd wd | = Aa 
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Doom Dooma B|| 226 p| 1/0?! 74 | «/5%\| 92 ¢| 11ad\| 24 ©) T1/4 36 c «Bhd || — Le Yo) 2 ie 
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GreenwoodTC D)| rr2 c| 1/4 Ae af WS Vee as 48 114d || ‘och Pxoe a eee 
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In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; c for chests ; p for packages. + Prices marked 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. Incalculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 
to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers 


ie W. ParRKINS, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street, St.Mary Axe. 


{pe COUT Ag vy A a a SS eee ee ee 


“GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


m3, Koop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. September 11th, 1891. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From 1st JuNE To Date. 


": = 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 178,018 packages. 209,514 packages. 14,223 packages. 
T8gI-1892. 211,814 6 258, ay i 18,561 Pe 


During the week a 2 eee 
40,670 packages INDIAN } 
4,898 Cryton - Total 46,216 packages have been offered in public auction. 
oS Javea | 
Referring to the table given below oe ous of Tea from this country for the last three 


‘ompared with “he same period la st year, but ‘heat the increase has been almost entirely made up 
of Indian and Ceylon growths. 
ixport of Tea from Great. Britain for the three months ending 31st August, 1891, compared with same period, 1890. 


3 1890. per centages. 1891. bor centages. 
= INDIAN ».. oa ae 394,356 5 635,137 7 

a CEYEON, =: 5% oe 380,092 4 |. 723,974 8 
ad @HMN AG BEG: 322). ne 7,013,123 gL 7,839,300 85 

- Total lbs... ie Se 9,198,471 


“PNDIAN. Great uncertainty exists amongst buyers as to the probable course of the market 
turing the next few months and prices during the week have been irregular except where the 
iquors have possessed any special point and character. This uneasy feeling has doubtless been 
aused by the greatly increased estimate of crop as given by the Indian Tea Association in 
Calcutta at the outset of the season, and by the exceptionally early arrival of the crop in quantity. 
judging from figures which we have obtained, giving actual production to the 31st ultimo as wired by 
nany of the representative estates in each of the producing districts, the yield to that date —say for 
ate thirds of the es season—shows an increase of only 29, to 8% as against an estimated 


“This This weeks average price of New ‘Season’ 8 Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 24,663 pkgs. average 10d. 


| PKGS. | PRICE. | | PKGS. |PRICE, i | PKGS, | PRICE. 
ASSAM .. -| 8051 p, 113d CHota NAGPORE  ..,) — | IKANGRA: VALLEY. ..; 103 D| tod 
CACHAR AND SYLHET.. T0241 Pp 84d DARJEELING & TeRal 1974 P ma NEILGHERRY. .., 182 p| 84d 
_ CHITTAGONG» ae ce 26 ce 7d || Doo ARS a ol 1013 Pr Sidi TRAVANCORE . ».| 73 Cl 84d 


DUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 54d. 1890, 6+ a 1889, 43d 1888, 44d. 
FANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) ss a 4 a 62d, i Ricleeeen an 6d. 
BROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) 5 Sid: | s Sada 4, Ordre =. 74d. 
Jfeek. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) a Side 45 od. ‘i gd. be 84d. 
“SPEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) __,, TOG. “ee Old. (2 ean LOLd. <5, gid. 
iPEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) Re 7d. 3 72d. *i; 5id. > 7id. 
IPEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor)  ,, 73d. Fi 84d. 09 74d. i 8id. 


SEY LON. Supplies this week have shown a material decrease and the attention of buyers has 
mM Consequence been more concentrated; hence a oo. tone has prevailed in the auctions and 
Mees more regularity in prices. The presence of many improved invoices has also helped to 
timulate the demand, and many of the higher quotations recorded are attributable entirely to this 
“Bause. Average for the week id. 

(AVA. AN the (Peas bmomeeae to auction were from the ‘‘Bagelen” Estate. They possessed 
|seful characteristics and were well competed for both by the home and foreign trades. 
aE MOVEMENTS OF TEA LON, POINION (in Ibs). FROM ist BE ee nF gist AUGUST. 
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| ©) 9 | 9 9 G g 
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os | 


Tora lbs. 44,889, 779 473021370 57,740, 942 ie 50, 40?) 3: 43 56,475,327 58) O44, 069 | "68jor5,643 68 902, 155 70,635, 454 


| =i el ee 


BANK RATE. 23 percent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on Roden three months sight 1s. 58d. 
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Bei roth | | Broken Org.Pekoe Pekoe and i ) ce aoe and q age, D 
| Garden. | Total. Average |) oF Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted. Broken Pekoe. Pekoe Bouchong. Bouchong. = and Vario 
| Quantity. Price. || Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price, ‘|Quantity. Price. | Quamity. Price. 
| Mount Vernon ...| 193 P sotd 49 Pp 1/\3¢ 1/72'| 84 ¢ 93d) — — 36 c) 74d) 3 | qad | 21 | 53-64 
| Mousagalla LN Fore Fae We = Ott |i Be, | 84d) 13 10d 49 | 7d \ ees ate 
| Narangalla le moo TOC lies 1S Aly sag te) eee BE A Oey 22 ¢ 74d | —- |,= ey Pye 
| Be sah Oe © TEE |= 29° Cig O-O9 Hie a — — 35 ¢ 63d | — — 4 | of¢ 
New Forest ) x08 pl reds? — |. — (| 44 ¢| 9d (42 c-al/-43/oh) "| "5h oe et 
| Nilambe S163 ¢\.. SRI — Te 41 c| 84d| 101 cl ofd}| 21 © 7 = =. a ise 
| OBECCraigieLea|| 89 ¢| ofd |) — | 38 c gtd 24.c, 1/1 a7 c 173d) — 94 reg 
», Darrawella...|| 114 Pi 104d || — | — | 66 ci7}- 10% 33 ¢| 9-1/2 13¢ 7d 10 P, 54-64 — 
| |, Glendeyon of too c| 1/44 |) — | — 30 c| 1/32|| 32 c s/okl) 33 ¢ t/08 5¢ r0od — 
| ., Smnapittia...|, 69 ¢ od — 8 = 28 c 84d 30 ¢ 10% — _ tees 11 c¢ 
i  ANateawelia ‘| 4700) Bal aa same 16 cl 8d|| 16 c¢\ 10hd|| 15 c Ofdt) == — ake 
Old Madegama | 77 Tod. g8i—ah1 teem =, ae ee 39 83d ra len 
-Olipnant oll FOSp) 92d || — ee) as gid 13 ¢, t1/t 26 83d gc 74d 3 
Oononagalla | 125 p| B8sdi) 24 $d|| 35 ¢ 8d 17,c, tiod|| 48c 7d — LC 
es | x30 pl 84d] 26 | 11¢d\) 32 ¢ 7id 19 c rohd || 51:c 7ad\) = _- sg 
Opalgalla | 67 ¢ god — | — | 22 ¢- 88d] 20¢ rid} 25 ¢ 74d4) — — — 
Osborne ...|| 120 p| 84d — — 4s cl. 8dj! 38:cl trod} 25 @ --9d) =e et is 
| Ovoca || 63 cl osd = 1 32 cl oFd 13 ¢ 1/o% 18 ¢ 8d i) — es — 
Penrith Ln @2 ele hod lk sects TONG MEN 32 2c Bid || 19 c ro¥d|| 25 6! 740 = — I Cc 
Pine Hill || B50 1 sogdu) 30 1/14 62 gid fie pis 58 vad a re # 
Putupaula wl 54el 98d | — — 13 c| 10¢d 6c] 3/tt| 2a Jae 1c] add ie 
| Rangalla Pll O50] pO Mn a — 30 cl ofd | 27:c, x/og ioc 74d 12p 5-63 6 
Riseland RaNineneye Ol, 9 7kSlei| a —- 17< 7d 6c 8% — — 16.6 6d || — 
| Rowley Dl aipeeale oe die — — 25 82 20 114d a — — — = 
'Salawe ML cull = iesoh Nek — 21 wad || 25 gid, 36 63d — — _— 
| Salem Sell) MACH ert Celta ems LPPale shee) t6ed-|\ 37re gd  — — — te 2c 
| Sanquhar Ful og 2) ae AOC maa | 6€ cl) 8d|) 30c! gad]| 29 ¢ 7a 4c 46 3 ¢] 
~Sapu POW ISRO elec 8S Cisse ae |) 2or ele. 72 a3i\c| red} — — —— eos — 
| Saumarez |. a8 e. 7d — | = | 69 e 6-7 29 c 88d! 1c 53d 6c 43d 3 
SBR “58. Clone 7 Gal Agen “7acele aot 62d rve| 63d]) 58 ¢c) 6Fdt)7 = — Z;¢ 
|Searborough ...|| 253 ¢| 8d) — — 83 cl 84-82 | 74 ¢ r1ed| 47 © 7id 7c) Ghd)|) 42 ¢ 
ESCUC MnengLnel] 71 p| t1¢d]) — ire) 20hG amon || 33 1/2 2c Sid — — — 
RGeariionc siilllen ay Zoe] neh |e — | 136 Bid || 13\/c) Ppgdy a — — _ 
St. Johns |) 123) Bl gtd)  — LEC Wage gad || 34 et zoel 13°C Sid || 21 p, 6}d)) 13 ¢ 
Strathspey =o Ole DaOs = EN) 967 cleared) 19.) aye 13.c 8id I 6d 2c 
Greer tlie onlin Gey yee >| | rg cl gid ic 1/3¢) — — — — _ 
| Sunnycroft Al T208C a 7rGule —52eeW aces ome 63d — _ 16 ¢ 6d 2c) 44d/) — 
| Talawakelle Wp KAZ iO) wtifore | Se eee rod 16) Ge age = — = — 9 
| Tellisgalla “=| (2o-ph iSdtl| =a) ieee GE) Seals 9g tod 4c 62 = = I ¢| 
| Tommagong ji), 88 pl-rtsd ll 9 5b) 1/93) 20% 114d || 27 1/35 25 c ged II 8d — 
| Tyspany “lp 58' cl ghd —Sam) aie. $8di) 272 eens = == = = a 
| Vicarton raat qe) sid || — — — — — 9 sid 6 
| Wattegodde Nocioni Seal ee ie oomew nes a6c|. 10nd. 12 cl. 7a) eee 6c 
| Wewelmadde ...| 29 € Told )}|| sy | PES 8h Ty esy Zac ey — es vii 
| Windsor Forest || 69 ¢ 83diio == | — | 246 Sd | 32 c) Tez _ al lag ad |i — 
| Ythanside mall SO pl TOG V7) 1/5 ee) ee 1 — 27 -¢t| gid || 27-c\ 83d) aie 7d 9. | 
| i | 
JAVA. 648 pkgs. Average 72d. 
Garden. | Total. ‘Average, Fine & FlowryPek.| Medium Pekoe. | Broken Pekoe. | Pekoe Souchong, Souchong. § Cong. Bro. & 
= ‘Quantity. Price ‘Quantity. Price. Quantit,. Price. | Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price Quantity. P 
\ | | | : | 1 \! | 
Bagelen Al 648 c ad — — 265 2c) 7e-10, 57 e667 |-926 -¢C| 62-72) Ges ! #2 
| | | | | | 


\ f | li | | 
In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; c for chests ; p for packages. + Prices ma 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. Incalculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in w 
to one chest. } 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Broke 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,: & 2, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 


| so, WILSON & STANTON’S TNDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 
“| 73, ae Lane, Lonpon, E.C.  Oclobey, 2370 180n. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 


é From 1st JuNE TO Darts. 
fi Indian. Ceylon. 
ay) 


ava. 
1890-1891. 380,407 packages. 270,580 packages. Le packages. 
al 1891-1892. 427,432 345,850 5% 25,038 #3 
«During the week 
if 4,613 packages INDIAN | 
~ 15,541 , ~ Ceryton; Total 60,762 packages have been offered in public auction. 
_ | 608 iS Java j 


| With Tea production continuing to increase in India and Ceylon, the expanding Home 
‘onsumption in this country, upon which we commented last week, is satisfactory. But the 
_japortance of discovering fresh outlets is by no means lessened on that account. The work of 
pening new markets was to some extent curtailed in the early part of this year, owing to the high 
“nge of prices then ruling; but the lower rates which gradually became established, first for Ceylon, 
td then for Indian Teas, have induced demand from foreign markets. Exports have thus been 


pon a larger scale, and for the last of the three quarters noted in the following table, they show 
‘}most encouraging increase over last year’s figures. 

3 With prices of Indian and Ceylon Teas at their present low level, reason exists for hoping to 
-je a further recognition of the merits of these Teas, both in countries where they are now beginning 


4 Sa popularity, and in other markets where as yet their qualities are comparatively unknown. 


| 


[ oe 


Exports of Indian and Ceylon Tea from Great Britain. 


INDIAN. CEYLON, 

“fst Jany. to 31st March. Ist Apr. to 30th June. Ist July to 30th Sept. Ist Jany. to 3lst March, Ist Apr. to 33th June. Ist July to 30th Sept 
| ‘9° 805,224 638,770 433,099 1890 306,419 3451549 426,913 
Hor = 619,605 583,383 692,853 1891 248,989 600,150 564,984 

q Exports from 3st January to 30th September. 

Fe | INDIAN. CEYLON. 

oj : 1890 lbs. 1,877,093 1891 lbs. 1,895,841 | 1890 lbs. 1,078,881 LOOM sl OSsy 1,414,023 


WDIAN. Auctions comprised 44,613 packages, against 33,579 last week, the majority being 
_ }ught to auction on Monday, when 23,262 packages were catalogued—this auction slightly exceed- 
- @ any previous sale. The market bore the weeks pressure without strain, prices remaining 

4changed for all except poorest liquoring Teas which are a trifle easier. 

ol qt worthy of note =, (Balijan, 1/5, Eanmola? ot the joka I Cox 

ce oe 1/2h. 


Iris weeks aoack price of New Season’s ‘Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 34,008 pkgs. average 97d. _ 


| | PKGS. | PRICE. i 


The following averages 
Ae Moondakotee ” of 


ii PKGS. | PRICE. ‘| | PKGS. | PRICE. 
wm Assam... : -.|19707 p| z1d | CHora NAGPORE f 40-P) 5id | KANGRA VALLEY ..' 126 P| 8i-d 
| CACHAR AND SYLHET.. | 7370 p) 73d || DARJEELING & TERAl) 2464 p| ronal \ NEILGHERRY. +. | 235 P| O6¢d 

| CHITTAGONG | 456 Pl 83d I Dooars ae ..| 3610 p| Sad i TRAVANCORE . Ae 


an idea of the comparative prices of em Tea in London we aoe: — 


ier. _ (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 44d. 1890, 6d. 1889, 54 1888, 43d. 
ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) re GaCame 5, O2Gs Odi re;, 6d. 
ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) rs 72d. ;, SG ula Saya 74d. 
HK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) a Sdo3 ,, 3d. 3 Osdaie 84d. 

_§#. KOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) _,, odta 5; Onde ay oe rOsde a g3d. 
(EDK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) Be éd. is 73d. u 7d. = 7id. 
B- KOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) __,, Fle Sea Olquiaaeas $d. Sid. 

ad TYLON. Auctions were some 3,000 packages in excess of last week and 


passed with good 
Bit for all desirable kinds. Commonest liquoring Teas alone have given way about a halfpenny 


lb. The demand for high quality is stronger, and all parcels that approach this description are 
~ ply competed for at harder rates. Quality generally continues unaltered, arrivals from many 
awagtes being very good. The following averages may be mentioned: — Rahatungoda,’ 1/43 


425 
Beatmersett, 1/32: ‘‘ Protoit,” 1/22; « Moray’ and ‘ Warwick,” 1/2. Average for week 93d. 


VAS were represented by shalt 608 packages, and of these not more than 499 were of direct 
okt@ort. The market remains much as noted last week. 


BANK RATE. 3 percent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months sight is. 57d. 
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‘Garden, ~~ || Total. Averdgbl or Flowery Pokoe. Unagsorted. . | Broken I Poked! Pekoe Soucho yuchong. — I 
= oS " Ouantity, “Price lear Price bias Price. Quantity. | Price. lnastty | Price. Quantity.) RPG SOLER 2 
ASSAM 19707p| 11d) | 
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Attaree KhatTCo|| 327 p}) 94d || 27 c| 1/34 || 100 cl10$102)° 43 11id g6 ¢ 84-525) 38 cl id || 
Badulipar Seal) ZOMG) aeteyn CW, — || 60 ef itd — —— — — | »do c) 8384 * 
Baliyam a (Comment 83. p) ules Siena ee alll eee tit _ a 43. ¢ gfd]|>— t= i 
ee || ieee py en fg Ang a 2163-1) (45°C) 1/3 18 eb1/62}- 20 €-aejd poses — | 
Bargang elr2¢ pl odie 10 Se t/or | 48 °c) mee — 66c} i7d|) — Ji — || 
Beheating _..|| 188 pl], 103d 25 ye /To i. gC). eae 36 1/4} 35 c| Sd] 57 c 8-72 | 
Behora AN ated clle- Ly] At WE lB el! 1fet 26 cl 1/4% — — 67-c)!| gd 
Bicamantenin Co 578 p| 10#d | 84 p i/\441/72)| 200 c\1o}103) 20 ¢, 1/34 | 163: ¢, 84-94) 164 €)Od-0% tq 
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661 c| 98d) 30'c| 1/34 || 197 ciQh- 10895 C1) 131/42| 254 | 72-84 || 83 ce) Of7F 
British "Assam og 453°C gd! || = — || 142 ¢) 92-10 | 60 ¢ 1/4-1/5, 108 c 7-74 |) 143 ¢) 6s-6F4) 
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» te7 pl Sidi] 20 | 1/4# |) 5, cl. 99) 30] Bd) 47 0) 7 | 
Chundérpore KK)’ 75 cl’ 84d) © 9 c] 1/24] wc 74d] 20 ¢ 84d} 10 c t6}d)| 18 c})  Gfd 
Dahingeapay i.) rra)pllex/id |) = 2th one 11/24 31 2/04 58 c) gfdi) — — | 
Dejoo © Com > :|| 245) cl) tepd — || 52 -| , rod |89 crogtt/42) 50 ¢) 7ad) 24 e 7id 
Dekhari ieee 40 Cc gid we — | 20¢ 102d — a 20 € &4 = 
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Doolahat ale ucuey(ol. wil —_ eff oll gmat 23«c)' 2/5¢ 29 ¢€ 8d ig c -74d 
Doom Dooma B)) 323 p| 112d 81 11/45 8.2/1|| 16x c\lO-114, 31 ¢ 1/2 4oc) 83d) — _ 

51 Hi| 307 p\i ized || 94 pe 1/7| 116 cl98-'1t|/ 45 cl 1/3) 52 ¢ 8id) — - 
Eastern AssamC || 553 p| 1/!% || 283 1/\o4 2/3} \ 117 c| 9-1/14| 20 ¢ tod |} 133 c! 8-9} || — = 
Ghoir Alle Gale] erteh |N| 2 Souci — — 25c| 8$d)) — | — 
Gotoonga |) 130 ¢| 98d | — | — 60 ctridd — — — — || 70 c\t74-83 
Hapjan ll Ba ey t/2k || 20°el: 1/82 l" 3a /c) rod |) — — — — — — 
Harmutty -l] 105 cl] 94 | — fs lhe grea | — — — | 50c\ 7§d\ 
Hattigor . .«l| 210 ¢c| rotd || — — li75 c 1J0F1/34|| 15 © 1/34 70 c| + B8$d4). so € 8d } 
Hazelbank  ...||_ 88 c| 1/1 — 22 c| 1/2k || 17 ¢| torll 33 © gid || 16 c) g¥d/}i 
Jetookia sealll HOO) Oey 60 c| t1/o8|| t10 c| tod || 35 ¢1 1o¢d | — — || Boc| 8d} 

hanzie T Assoc B23. C\ Oe — eis 3% 227 |) *sotcleiafad | t7gee 8dj|) — | — 
Jokai T Co Bokell|':16 c|, 2/24 |) 16 ¢| 2/2e | — ele — | 
5, Jamira -.|| 154 p) 6ad ||) — 2) Nee ie8 182) aa ree 32 c| 6d} 55 cj) 52-6} 
S Noyhines 2. )\| 48) cl Ss = See gk-o2 |]. 6 Clans 8 cl 64d/! 21 c| 63d] 
39 Panitola ... 315 Cc 1/4 124 CI /74-2/0 4 g2 Cc 1/2t | ae eS 82 c! 114d | ss. Se 
Jorehaut T Co 1650 c| 118d |24c1/tlo} 1/10/8546 cto 1/r1||e132_ c|1/23- 1/\\72876¢ \74- 102] — _ 
Khobong T Co TAO Di Celts 20 1/73 || 85 cj8 102) 35° | 3/32 \| — — le _— 
| 206 pl todd || 46 |) t/ak il tas cl7i- 108] “35 \) aya | = ee ce 
Kuttalgoorie || 275 p) gtd || 52 t/itdi/2dil 44 c| QetO || — — o c| 7472 || 20 c) 73d 
Lepetketta _. .|| 64 p|_ 1/obllg3 pxflod2/2dll gx cp) 7801 — 9) = jp | game ee 
_LMB Latakoojan 450-C gid Too c 1/2h | Too ¢ toid SSO Cc 8d | 100 C| 52d 
| ,,Latakoojan 408 ¢| 114d — | — 158 c|10fz103|| 100 c| 1/4 || 150 C! 83d || — ms 
| Lung Soong -..|| “86 p gd 698 T/5Wi Sac) osdil zoe toad || °24. | 72d |; 12 ¢ 63d 
| LuckimporeTC .. 299 c) tokd || — | — || 130 clrof10$|i42 cx) aba/48 72 C1 72 9 ||. 55 hy ga 
uglkavabeCowe sac 123 pie -SGullen—- — || 55s cl tod} — 2a1c| 7$d)| 27 c\6t-16% 
| Majuli T Co. G 169 Pp t/ot ||49 p 1 /3-2/04 76 c| 102 15. C) edetes 4d | 29 cl 83d || — 2a 
Medla oll go p 1/o# 40 b 2/44 30. ¢ 104 ee = i 20 c 8id eee) = 
| Mesai Jan o35 c o8dl th = | ge cl reed Il arc) xyes) = 720 
Mungledye T Co| 140 c| 114d || — Bales aercl ind). 20 Chamygenm || 60 ¢ gd !| 21 cc) od 
| Naga Dhoolie ...| 148 cl tjoh ||’ — | — 7) 38 ¢ 1/32 ||) 22 epiajen | 37 © g2d |, 43 ¢ gtd | 
Naharanee 26 cl 98 — Bi 14 c| 93d) — ae = = hae — 
_Nahor HabiT Co} 128 p| 4d || — a 47 ¢| totd || 27 1/6} || 30-c|. 7id|| 24 -c/ ad 
|Nahor Rani ...!) 213 c| t/os |] — —. liga c slo 1/64)\G0,Cay/| ta SS son | foe 59 ¢ 7ad 
NoakachareeCoK) 200 c 8d |; — _ Fo) Clos, Oe = — |, goc gd — Es 
» A 05,79 ee 20 2/ok || 46 c| 114d |- 20 c) 1/72 || 72 C) 84-82 || — = 
_ Noanuddy || 125 c| ged || — — 39 c| t73d|| 22 c) rod|| 37 c| 16Zd|| 27 © 6id 
Ohat — || 94 cl ax1rd|| — — 56. ch 1OSd ils same et Seal ee — — = 
|Rungajaun yl 73 cl 9d) ll 27 ch mod! 5 tacit wees ele 


INDIAN ,—Continued. = October 237d. 


mt ae | Broken Org. Pek, Pekoe and | || Broken Fannings, Dust 
FE Garden, Total, |Average.| or Flowery Pekoe.| Unassorted. | Broken Pekoo, || Pekoe Souchong, and Souchong, and Various. 
Quantity.} Price. | Quantity. Price, || Quantity.) Price. ||Quantity.| Price Quantity.| Price. Quantity, | Price. ||Quantity.] Price. 
~ [ASSAM 
~1Salonah T Co Ky; 390 p| 102 92 1/|44 1/94|| 100 ged || 8&8 W/OF AM SO Chew OG i 52rch 68d | — 
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~|Tiphook T Co ...) 300 c} tot — — 60 c| 113d || 30 c| 1/84 )) 180 € Sati 230 sce toda) a= ey 
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ie a O4me| <td | — peli rrd) | 28 cif 1/224 12 7c). 8s — — 9) Cl Bel 
7>|Jpper Assam Co)! 563 p) r1/oh|) 15 1/62 || 223 pyg-1/3¢ |) 150 pi9s1/8h]) 103 p| 8-94 72 C) 7#-84 |) — — 
“EWalton LCo Dj 120 p) iid] 23 PEM 53 Cli 2 OGh || — 3026 Rae. Tec 183d) a= pe 
—} % D|| 60 p| 113d || 20 1) 26 c| 102 — — HAL Cl BO — ae ae 
im | 5 W]| 50 c} to#d |) — — 30 c| 113 — = 20 € Ofek||| s — tL Sst 
u{JACHR & SYLHT|7370 p| 73 
~ fArrang esol phe 7s — — 80 c| 84 80 1o#d || 18 c 7d || 87 c| 6$d\) 36 48d 
~p&CoChargola 257 p| 84d |27 c t\o41/44|| 69 cl 84 ANIC a Se 105 ¢ de == a 15 
4 ,,Mookham 170 ¢ 3d 19 to#d El. © 2 32 c| 8dd 65 c| 64d ae te oe Dre 
Bicrampore Hii 150 p| 84d] — = 42 c| 8-94 || 38 1j0$1/34|| — — 70 c| 64 aus a 
~Phandpore || 321 ce} 7éd || — — 162 c| 64- 110 c\6Z gt 49 c| 6d || — -—— = zu 
“Pherra Co Balla || 162 c Fea O2)- | li7edl\ Homes csc ||) = — — 25 c| t6id || 26 cl f6id 
sq hamai Ppletaasp|* gid; 16 B2ds||— Aone asd | 2367 ¢| | Sedu, — — 42 c| 62d E 
~Pilkoosha sca ley Gh 2 ee — — 22 mC OG | 22) (cl TOSGIM 215 cl aete 29 C| 62 — — 
4 gene Co =| 194 c| iid | — = O2Fe tO 26) c) T/1Os38 53 Chaged|| 52) 1c). ofd || == ast 
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In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes: c for chests; p for pee + Prices markec 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as a in weigh 
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GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Broker : 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 


upp lement to ‘CEYLON OBSERVER. x 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


r3, Peon BANE, LONDON, 2 -C: October 30th, 18091. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JuNE To Dare. 


Indian. Ceylon. java. 
| 1890-1891. 415,136 packages. 278,349 packages. 23,841 packages. 
=a 1891-1892. 473,394 ,, 359,173 5, 2038 
E Puring the week 
i 15,962 packages INDIAN | : 
3 323 a Cryton Total 59,285 packages have been offered in public auction. 


Br AVA 
INDIAN. oe the last fortnight 90,000 packages of Indian Tea have been offered in public 
e ce Heavy auctions are again adv ertised for next week. Fi igures of such magnitude are unusual 
aj: this period of the season, “and this unaccustomed pressure might have seriously affected prices, 
—- Sere a mot that a brisk bya simese was in progress at the time, thus gerne London buyers to 
tibberate with considerable freedom. How long the market can sustain a similar pressure is 
if poblematical, but it has borne the recent test without any but poorest liquoring Teas feeling the 
_ }rain—and even these have only yielded in price to a fractional extent. 
ad] Heavy arrivals of Tea this season no doubt increase the difficulty always felt in attempting a 
id lgulation of supplies, and with a crop estimated at 112 million pounds, available for London, 
iife difficulty does not seem likely to decrease. Natural causes have recently facilitated large 
ictions, the brisk demand for home trade, during the past few weeks, aided by some export 
tying, having enabled Importers to dispose of a far greater quantity of Tea than was practicable 
| the corr esponding period of last season. The following averages are worthy of note :— 
uid Hukanpukri Bow ne, jokat 1 Co., 1/64; “ Samdang ” division of the Doom Dooma T Co. 5 Boe 
| Selimbong”’ 1/23. 


7) 


This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 30,260 pkgs. average 94d. _ 
a4 | a ae PKGS. | PRICE. i] 3 ae  |PxKes » [Paes i] wa z ee exechipnics: 
Ju 6AssAmM C.. ‘ a - 14360 P| rotd | CuHota NAGPORE KanGrRA YALLEY ..| 40 P| 63d 
a | CACHAR AND SYLHET. = 7995 P Sid | DARJEELING & TERAI| 3696 P| 103d | NEILGHERRY. : Fah 

ivan CHITTAGONG re pele (287 c| 9d | Dooars 3.0 a 3810 p| 8d i TRAV ANCORE . soll J2.C} Gx! 
fan idea of the comparative prices of Indian Tea in London we quote :— 
“gust. Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1891, 43d. 1890, 6d. 1889, 52d. 1888, 42d 
ail IANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) ‘ Gade ae, Fe. oa Ola 45 6d. 
u ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to ilacieain, strong liquor) x ad. a 83d. s 8d. x 4d. 

imi SOUG: (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) a GeO. 5p 83d. 5 g?d. ,, 84d. 
_ PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) _,, 82d. cs gd. 5, _1oédd. ae gid. 
a EK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) se 6d. ss 72d. A 7d. aH 74d. 
iM IEKOE. {Biackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) _,, 63d. 84d. 3 83d. 5 8d. 


j#GYIION. One of the most noticeable features in the Ceylon rea mockes datine the past few 
_ -fmths has been the gradually increasing divergence between values of good and ‘bad liquoring 
las. While Teas with quality and flavor have steadily improved in value, undesirable liquoring sorts 
gpve as steadily declined—the margin between the prices widening every week. 

} This weeks auctions were only 13,323 packages, comprising a fair selection as regards quality. 
jmand ran chiefly on good liquoring Teas, especially Pekoes and Broken Pekoes ; an occasional 
vance of a halfpenny to a penny being paid. Inferior liquoring grades were nevlected at a 
ther decline of fully a farthing per ‘lb. Export orders appear to be more plentiful, and 
ipping demand to run considerably upon fine flavoured kinds as well as Medium Teas. The 
te jowing averages are worthy of note :—‘‘ Waverley” of the CTPCo., 1/333; ‘“‘ Bogawantalawa,” 
B25 GoOattell”’ and “ Kotiyagalla,” 1/21. Average for week gd. 

- -¥ VAS were not represented and so far no catalogues are ieee. 

of 4) MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) FROM ist JUNE TO 30th SEPTEMBER. 


Imports. DELIVERIES. Stock. 

1889. 18go. 189Q1. 1889. 1890. 1891. | 1889. 1890. 18or. 
WAN ....05es 22,123,797 23,805,819 28,975,845 28,579,740 30,053,331 29,676,573, | 21,298,986 20,642,277 25,959,810 
WB)ON. see eeee 10,922,822 15,589,554. 22,942,314 12,447,254 15,299,532 21,334,916 | 5,669,756 9,880,396 16,582,290 
Soon sees 829,360 968,310 1,496,670 1,352,050 1,468,390 1,727,530 | 711,130 564,760 620,270 
Brokers: fA, etc 2...) 37,129,613 209,280,961 32,784,253 26,442,272 30,568,637 25,738,259 | 48,032,605 38,702,333 35,488,085 

patio poe Sree ta Le ae tye _ a 

TotaL lbs.| 71,005,592 609,644,644 86,199,082 68,821,322 77,989,890 ae, 477° 273) | 55 7°74 69,789,766 78 3,050, 455 


it. EXCHAT GE. CalcuttaonLendon thre= meats sieht IS. 53d. 


“ite 


INDIAN, | Average 93d. _. ee 
| (Broken Org. Pekoe Pekoe and | Broken — 8, De 
Garden, Total, Average. or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted. | Broken Pekoe. Pekoe Souchong. | and Sonchong. — and Various. 
||Quantity.. Price. |ouantity.| Price Quantity.. Price. |Quantity. Price. Iiguantiey. Price. Ee Price. Quantity.) Price 
ASSAM (\14360p, 1070 | i | | \ ‘ 5. a 
Assam Co 1031 p| g#d || — | — || 245 c!8£-104\|201 pr\/3-1/tolg Go c 8d || 525 ¢ 7-8/3 11 — | — 
AssamFrontierCo 742 c| 114d || 219 ¢1/2-1/6) 423 ¢| 94-10 | — _ 44 c 83d) — — || 56 cl Bie 
“ ...| 760 ¢| tozd |137 ct}1/-13/1)| 459 c/t84tok) — | — | 119 c 7-8 — — 45 ¢| 7- 
Attaree KhatC Bj 137 p| 103d | — | p= aah ol iar 1OZ 1/12 21 c &id 20 € 8d ee 
Badulipar | t470c\ ox || — — || 40 c| rosd |) — — — — 51 cl 7ed |) 56 cbEs/5 
Bamgaon Pall) LOCC 8$d 5 — =i I 9a Cee IOs -3Ete ri4d 45 ¢c| 7ae 42 ¢ 63d oe 
Bishnauth IT Co |! 390 p| 9#d |\42p 1/\441/7%'| 154 © 9-92 20 c| 1/2% 95 c| 7 72 59 c| Gad |) 20 c) 19g 
Borel Co. we ZOmmC |) Pal |)! Sorta ees || 126 c\ 9-i/3%|| 50 c| t/ohi) 124 cl 7ed il ox | 7a78 a | a 
Borpukri IT Co || 238 c|/ 9d I = — | 101 ¢ g-1l 26 c t1/3 48 c 7d 30 ¢ odd 33 C| . 
BrahmapootraTC} 110 c| 8¢d |) — Sag siecle oe 15 cl r/ot|| 4oc 7d || 20 ¢] 6#@d)) — — 
| British Assam Col) 255 c| 84d || — -- 51 c| S¥-9 || 33 c\ 1/4¢|| 68 c 69-7 || 103 Cc) O8-OF ue ee 
Bungala Gor %..|| 10ore, qd|| — — 35 cls 72d) — _ 35 c| 63d] 30 c) 6d — — 
Choonsali' CoC... 147 c| 9fd || 13 ¢| t/oz|| 23 © gid) 46 c  g4d 2€ 7d || 23 ce) 63d) — — 
y Silr75 cl gd || 30 cl sagd ll Ag cl OG) |) coe —~ | — || 100 cl} 6-63 |) — | — 
Corramore ;.-|| 200° ¢c) Gard | 20 C| 1/10} | 55 c\9-11¢|| 20 c| gfd 55 c 74d! 50 c! 6}-6% _ — 
Dahingeapar_...}, 162 p t/o8 || 45 \1/tIe|| 47 ¢ t/o# — -- 45 c\ gid 25. c| 10d a ita 
Dejootl| Co;, weietomec| stage |e | — } 2c, gtd /i4o cro ti/1#), 28 c 744 LG [br — 
Dhendi al 125 NC} gd = — || 977 ciSs-114)) — = 48 c 74d — Sse wi = 
Dhoolie i) 141 c| gad || — — || da c| 10xd 26 c| t1/ 50 c 7474 21 ¢ i. —< 
= Por aviec| Ena |) oe | a ec 00 c| 1/32 || 48 c 7d!) 14 c| Fed) — = 
Doom Dooma Bl! 149 c| 1/a$| 33 ¢| 2/4 || 85 ci9s-103)) 29 ¢, 1/3% 1) — = ae sats “4 ft 
» H]| 257 p| 114d |76 p1/jr21/64]| 92 c\t82103) 37 c, 1/3#) 34 ¢| Std) 18 ce) Osd —~ 
. si rre.p| 1/94 | ss | x/5t || go cl 2/18 || 20 cl t/a |) —— | 1 | ae 
Eastern AssamC || 120 p| 1/13/68 1/|71/113)| — Se — 52 c| 72-9 '| — ee Bie ia 
Gellahatting ...|| 175 p| 114d || 53 1//541/11)| 47 ¢ 1o}d || 25 cl z/o}|| 34 c 82d 6c} Bad = 
Hattigor 160 c] 108d |) — | — || 60 cjr41/42]| 15 c| 1/4 £5 e gd ||} 4goc) 7td)|) — = 
Hunwal T Co ~..|) 317 p| 9#d ||71 p 1j0-1/6%)) 74 © 83d 60 c| 11d 86 c 7d — — 26c\ 4 
Jokai T Co Bokel)) 320 ¢ gd ||4oc t1//10$ 1/1) 1180c +8-9} || — a 61 c 63d\| — — 39 c¢ 6 
,, Hukanpukri || 156 pj 1/€4|| 30 b| 3/og|| 26 ¢ 1/52 |) — ~- too b} 1/2. || — Sin 
,y Jamra romp, JOC ll. =! sly | ed Tie | a 23c, 6% 50 c| 52-6 ' 33 | 43- 
, Muttuck ./|| 164 ‘c| od) 23 ¢| 1/7 86. c) 73-94 || — - 37 c| 64d ||) — 18 cl +6 
,, Lippuk Poie22tec| mud tial ic {\x/z-1/2! 107 ejtogtz1)) — — 40 C 8d ji} == Sub en 
Jorehaut T Co 990 p| rod\ 18 2/tk || 288 cl8$1/42\\138 c1\/43-1/8) 468 c) 7-8$ |) — +8 cl) 7 
Kamar Koochee || 7° c| 9d\| — — || 27 cl ofd||" 13 cl tfok|| 17 ¢ Jad) aoe 64d | — 
Kellyden =| 228 p| Log 104 1\1$1/73|) 60 c| t8¥d |) 24 cjttogd |) 28 c 63d |} — | — i2c ff 
Kettle @o: mel Conc ond —— ae Sa 43 c| toed || — | — 37 ¢ 674d) — — 
Khobong T Co || 201 p| ogd|| 50 | t1/th || 121 citgatos) 30. |) ua/eal| — | — = = 
Khomikor tel eZee) Honda) ssa] maya Be rcle todn| Sia 332 Pel | — 30 p| 44 
Koliabur Factory) 113 € Seely = 18 c| totd 15 ¢| trod | 60 cl 73d|i 20 ¢| 6$d]] — | 
Kolony ego: Che 2 uel ao ee | 18 c| 11d|j 20 ¢ 1/22 \| 21 c) 73dj| — ee 
LMB Hatticoolie|| 234 ¢ gd || — — 84-c 83d/| so:c| 1/1% || 100 c ad || 4s pee aa 
, Latakoojan 250 c| Ifoki] — | — 50 c 103d ||ro0c1/|5$1/54) 100 c 84d || — — || = | 
se a | 349 c| 92d |lroocr/\t$1/13!| 100 c| 93d || — — |l 149 c¢ 7-721) — =3 | ees ee 
| LuckimporeTC ..|| 230 ¢| 10¢d || — — 100 c| tosd ||40 c1/\1$1/3%|) 50 C| 72-84 || 40 cj 73-8); — 
Malijan I Co®...\|'125 ¢| 82 — || sr cl 810] 20 ¢| 1/2 || 34-¢) t6sd|| 20 cy Gidy) 
Evermore Co, iat Cr 4/ Gill as Ch wir: We ciate aes av == || 34 cl. "opdd  —e 
zs Kil rrsic| / || 27 cl 2/83 oanc Lond) = 1 7atc) s/eea ae | ieee HSS: ¢; age a oes 
, Mi| 124 p| 9d | | 25 i) 24a e| rogd |) (| S| 42 ce ee 9 
Mesai jan || 257 cl oF = 45 c| tokd || 43 cl 1/52 || 89 cl 73d || 62 cl 63d|| 18 c| 4% 
| Moran @orme | 140 p| tod liar pry/|5.2)/ 228 omen uc 1/34 | 47 c| 84d|| 20 cl 73d) | 
|Mungledye I Coj| 137 c| 10$d || — J 35 cl) moka || -22..c)) ean ee 8id || 20 | 65d 
| Naharani || 45 cl 8ed | — EASE a ee ee — — || 20c| G64d]| asc 
| Oaklands PU LORp| et Foy 1). Zi) — Se | eee ee Le 8id'|| = ee | 3 
| Ohat .j| T91 Cc} red || — = 88 c| rod | 22 c| 1/2k}) 40 ¢| 72d) 14 ¢| 7edl| 27 c| am 
_Romai , {| 100 p| ged || — = 33 cl .94d|| 30° | a/4ee 37 c| yd) =e ae 
Rungh Ving 9) 35 Cl te |) —) | e2ere 1/2t || — — 15 ci) gtd} — | — —_ 2 
lSalonah T Co. Kil 238 p| 11d || 48 | a/stl) 74 6 3/ || 30. | 23 1 43 c) Ged) oe eee 
ScottishAssamC || 157 c| 84d || 51 cj10% 11)) 34 € Sill 20 scimeage Cle ae 52 ¢| 64d |; — 
Hi _.|| 232 p| gad || 541/|4$1/64|| 30 ¢| toad | 46 c| 8% 27 cl. 8d|| 75 ¢ 54d || — 198 
| Lingr Co geea||325-P 1/ 24 | 1/10f 99 © 1)ig1/OFll44 Cz 73 1/93|| 136 c| 83-94 || 22 c! 72 =s 
Tokankata ...|| 65 c}| ro#d || — — 20 cl g$d|| 23 c| 1/3¢|) 22 € qd |) — | — — 
| Wilton T Co Dj 233 p} edi 33 eb Ce GC) » Oe = — 82° c] ~Sy7do)27-c aaa as 
| 9 W| 192 Pp 119d 30 2/3% gi p Toztro#| pene Wa 40 C g3d 31 c/8g- 105) —_ p 


INDI AN _—Continued. October 30th. 


re | | Broken Org. Pek. Pekoe and | | Broken || Fannings, Dust 
os : Garden, Total, |Average. or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted, | Broken Pekoe. || Pekoe Souchong, and Souchong, and Various, 
Pine | | Quantity. Price. || Quantity.) Price. Quantity.) Price. Quantity.) | aioe | ‘Quantity.| Price. | Quantity. Price. ||Quantity.| Price. | 
JACHR & SYLHT|7995 p} 83d). - | | | is 
_ |Mlynugger. ...|| 200 ¢ Gd) 2One|/-/ Sai sene: yor il 34 cl) Old) a ch 7d I aoveleo4d ||) == A 
ug Atrang- el2a4 pl, Ss — -— 81 c| 83-9), 73 1/ ie E 7d 40 c|, 64d.) 28 4id 
-«j3aracora 499 p| 1ozd |/177 crjo$1/7%}| 130 c 83-83 64 ¢ 1ogd TZOiC| 7s — a 4 43d 
™ 3&CoChargola M HOSsC) esd ||) 2 cron /7e bone 7ed\| Bo %c) ~ 82 | 50 ¢} 63d || "20 ¢| 64 Io €| 53d | 
feo te S164 <} 83d || 13 | t/2t) 59 ¢ Sed|| 37 ¢| otd|) ge cl 7ed|| 13 ¢ Ofd]- — | — 
i Singla T Co || 277 cl 84d |34 © 1loRz/2gl| 95 cl 84d!) 33°c, 108d] 89 cl 7di] 14 cl 64d] 12 cl 74d 
uf »Mookham Co |) 255 c Sdi|" 28 -e) 11gde\) tein e) 7828) 21 ‘cl otd | 7B S| Se 12; Cl, Okd |P 
“BITCoDwarbund] 385 c| 9% = re 131 c| 6$d j/98 €1/\741/73|| 120 c] 58 SO) GG ae 
Wee Ostunbund)) 131 cl 73d |, +— — 48 c| 73d 15 ¢] tofd | — ie 53 C| 54-64 || 15 ¢ 5d 
_Borokai T Co. 156 c| 10gd |) — — 58 cl o#d)| 14 c 1/102 ||, 35 el «73 Ag) | ond |= saw 
‘@iaodkhira = =—...|| 62 c]) 74d) — 7 |. SKC =a SOsO) ©) — — 15 ¢| od 
_Vhatlapore eae250) Cl, 1) 25 €1/lo4 0/10] LOzccim17114)| 33 -c, 1ed-|| -30.c) od ||, = ae ts ee 
_}levedon Pano) cl OF ae gu c| ized) 47 cl Sad) — Rie 62 ¢ 5éd| 79 c| 32 6 
_ | raigpark sacl) UO tees toed — — Bone 63-62 2-28 cl tid) 13 cl: 7tdi|| ae cl Ghd || —= 
_Phamai sall| aeit@) 49 7d gc} 84d 16c 8&td Tech Sad:\| eo c| Old ls ae che 6d TA 5d 
igun Mulevogee| 72d || —— | = | = | os 243 | 4a00) 55 cl gtd |) — | — 
~Poloi T Co Pai300-c)) Sid || 42 clro}1/8i| 93, ¢) , 8d || 38 €| o4d || 107 c}. 62 Zo Cl 62d || ae 
~ Pulcherra 106.'c| 74 — = ar cl 8t toc) ofd|| 27 c) Gtd || “29 cl Old.) = mas 
_hdian C of Cachr 2B One wrd.||) == — G7ac| Vora" 307) 1/107 || 59 ¢| Zed |) Fac od || —— ae 
_}ingmara PAITGO Ch ged || 2 AOC) 8d-|| +22 ce) 11id || 67 cl 6F 27 ¢| 163 nics 2 
~fallkhira all 94 cl 62 =e ne BS cla 7d || 22 ¢ 73 Bec. . Gd |; a= wes ea fis 
Sete. || toa p) gdi| 27 c| t10d|| 22 cl 162 Bis [ey piel) = ua ee ate a 
{MB Morapore || 204 p 7d zes Coley 7a) 592) (93d || 50 c Gal I eel 6d) |e == EES 
q ee Jafflong|| 130 p| 72d 59 c| 72 2a ce) | 8d'||" Zo c| - xd || w= a 17 53d | 
Wathechera -. || 260 p| + 8d:| 80 tod || 80 c| 7Zid|| go c) 84 oC)! Od) |e te Se ae 
fatrakola  —....|| 330 p|_ 72d |] 18 1/10 || go c| t7#d || 90 c| 83d] 80 cl] 6gd |] 27 cl 63d || as 54d 
_ Jookeenee sally: “GSEs 7 ||| = wes 22 = COC) Fexee|, = — 18 Cc 3q a aus 
; [>22Co Deanston|) 737 p| 92d |) 299 c| 94-1/8] 192 c| 74- 2] 191 c)9t-93 |) — — ss 55 53 
q »Phulcherra ea A07P|) 72 59 ¢|.\ o¢d|| 153. €) Noxd) | 131 cj, 8d || = = ai 64 | 44d 
/p Rajghat CA 2o4 pil Fede|| 130 c| 7t-t/2|; 47 cl 6td |) 7o c) 73d) = = pl cs 8 sid 
‘fibong aval 1 2ONG| O75 — — ABC H7duin 57 chS {Sti} oc 7a || oe po sa ath 
. HITTAGONG 287 c| 9d) ' : | 
““@omafuli ~*~ ...) 87 | 9% = ae a5 cl) Od Ii 13 cl 1/4d i 17 cl Gad || = — T2e| » od. | 
Bee || op Saal ADOC = oe = == TOOMC HeOnonali 35 Cl -L/ 14 || 9 932 cl 6ed |! as Bae BB eid 
PRIELNG&TERI| 3696 p| 103d Bs i) eee: | iS 
( Barjecling I Co || 142.cl 1rkd||/ 44 clradr13|| 38 cl} rod || ~28 cl 1/4 BE GC a Bis an ess 
loomtee © Sa S2 pl Hts | 48) 1\/32-1/7)| 34 el) irs — — = — at ae au pus 
flungaram Sale 7Aic|! Ss — — 220 Cl sOzGhi| 12) cl u/Or || 37 el 162 Ee ee 3 cl t44d 
pWMalabarrie || 126 Pp} gd — ae Eve Ol, 2 Sy; 50 r/ AS ©  (rxcel — ay st BNI 
ebong LE Co ...|| 348 c| todd [85 c tHa1rh1/6\| 133 ¢| 9-102 || — = 130 c| 7-8 a ere gia! aa 
Hae Me 485 Cl kOg 225 c\gz 1/65 OE CP 721) | fee ae 165 c| 64 8 ee ea ales 
MB ChongTong|| 302 c| 10d|) — |. 160 eG Osdiiy 52 (cll 1/1F || Ge c) 884i |li Zo ci 62d |) — shale 
|,,Lebong neal LES Cp Opeclali ==: — 60 c} todd : Bis ol oe alg ie tcl ira me ais 
|), Moondakotee || 142 cl | r/o} || — <= SO Cilia) Sa)" 1A Cl wee — — 50 c] 83d) — — 
jationbaree —. || 100 c|  7id |), — = AG Ch F ZO) 11d || oc 5 2 BS || Le: 
im T Co OSC ee a eee ea or fc) 92d ze cl of || el 5 cht/rox 
jurbong 230.p| 924 || 70 1//321/338||, 78 cOq Fos] — | —. ||. 06 c) 7d|i\ 16 c| 6d — 
juxalbarrie Co 13h cl) 9$ 34 cl) n/2 AG ©) Cex! pees a iis — pees c| | 74d 32 c| 7id 
Pobong 70.p| 1/4%|| 25 | 2/oh}] 25 cl 1/52 || — — 20 c| todd BE oases ae 
C,H Sheekct go p|_ tod — = 30°C) Of 30 1/44 30 c| 74d pase | ee se 
ingmook OS jo) auch ws 60. 1/2 = — 20 Oni vie} | SBR —— — 
limbong OO 1/2 — 46 1/4 22 L/7~ || 728 gd || | — — | 
5! Bngell T Co launch mids Anne|) {0/1 Sone cordial ta ce} Sid-||\ yee og) | ae cy oes ct 
om T Co oS Ch ice) (as eh ees Go Gl woe == 7 30 c| 8id|) — — | = 
el ikvar T Co 286 c| 1/ 181 cr\/og-1/5||$ — = ji) == — 84 ¢ Gala = =~) |i -arect cond 
JOARS. 3810 p}) 8d | | | ‘ 
logotpore 313 p| 8d] 69 t1d || 53 c|. 84d 2 pea ae) el SG = a 60 74d 
ingua Jhar 128 p| 84dj| 29 LOG: ||aesone Fai 2e 1/44 || 27 ¢ 6d || = =a ie) G) Seka 
| @poarsTCBamani] 520 c} 84d || 30 c) 1/34 || 133 cl 8d} 127 cl 88d\| 123 cl] vd) — — || 107 cl 4 73 
an iD 3 295 c| 8ed|| 25 c| 1/54\| 100 cq t7zd | 7o cq 82d] 35 cl ydi| 2oc 68di| 4s5-cl’ 43-7 | 
_\@, Ghatia iste jo + eral hee D/Oze asec Ssdh) 20 .c| ,o3d |) San cl ized || 29.CL..90— | 
= | 


a: 


v 


63d 
c 6d | 
c 646} | 
c 5k) 
49d 
C) 44-5 
C) 545% | 
Cc 4% 
c| 6% 
| 4 5% 
c| 5d 
74-83 


‘Quantity. Price. Quantity. } 


7 
34 
50 


18 
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hs y " tA Aid = 
INDIAN.—Continued. us 
Broken Org. Pek.|  Pekoo and |, \ | 
Garden. Total. |Average.||/or Flowery Pekoe,||  Unassorted. | Broken 1 Pekoe. | Pekoe Souchong. ant nosed and Vue 
f | Quantity.) Price, ||Quantity. | Price. |Quantity. Price. Prantity,|' aac Quantity.’ Price. 
DOOARS l | ] | } 
| DooarsTC Indong|| 117 c) 8% 12:c| 1/2%|| 31 c| 73d} 36 c) Gad} 33 ¢ 7d) 18 
Ellenbarrie tor -c| #o9d 1177 c tlo 1/32) — — | — 84 c 7d —_ 
Hahai Patha.,./| 275 c| 8d) 48 ck t/54| 80 c| 7d}; — — CER os 
NSTC Dam Dim || 992 p} 72 25 bj 2/114 || 473 © 747% || 339 € 8d} 105 c 64d | — 
Phoolbarrie T Col] 436 cl 7td|| — | — || 131 cl 8d/| 85 c| ofd|| 104 c| 63d) 116 
Rungdong 173 p| 64d) — | — | — — | — — -- 155 
KANGRAVALEY | 
Kanyara  — ||) 40 pl 62 — | — | — — || x1 cl t7$dj| 29 64d — 
TRAVANCORE» 72.¢ 73d | | 
Bison Valley 31 c) Fadi} — | — | — — || oc] «u1rdi 21 cc) 63d} — 
Neddumpara Tr cj} 8dj| — | — 4c| 62d] 4 c| 1o$d 3c) 6d) — 
Venture 30 Cc 8dj|} — | — 10 c| 64 7 | 10 c, 114d Rc} 6}3dj 2 
CEYLON. Average 93d 
Abbotstord TAZ) pl medi) 2x 1/4 4 41 Of | 63 c sok 17c| 64d — 
Abbotsleigh 40 c| 1/14 --- — | 15 c| 10% 25 c| 1/32 — 2s 
| Aigburth 55 cl gad same t teas all. Sac | er: | 25 ¢ 103d 14 c| 62d} 
Aldie 60 p| 1/ cee ee a hecme ce Ulery ae 0/7 13.¢, 83d) — 
Amblamana 45 c| 8 — a sw =a gd 14 c| 63d = 
Atherfield 69 c| 10} — 1) S24 cl okd 27 ¢| 1/o% 1c 74d = 
Attabage 86 p| 8d | 31 c| 83d)| 26 1/o4 20 c 63d 5 
Battalgalla 107 p| 10$d |/51 pi/jok1/4h!| 35 c| 10d = ean 144 cl 73d] — 
| Beverley 108 84d) — | — Ox wl, 8d | 23 103d | 24 63d || — 
Binoya 68 p) O#d) — | — 30 c| 63dj) 15 c| gid|) — — 20 
se 64p, 7d —  — 31.c| 7di| 16 cl 9 gf |) — — 13 
‘| Bitterne al OMe) GM =e 24. cy o7a\20:c), Onell . 5.e 6d | 2 
Bogawantalawa 60 p, 1/22 ||) — Read 27 ¢| 1/24 16 c 1/82 13 c I1o}d I 
Brae 145 Stoll) = — 29 93 28 t/ok| 72 7id |) 12 
Bunyan 49 c| 114 — 22 ¢| 11d 15 c| 1/2}; 12c¢ 8d) — 
Calsay 86 c| rod || 48 c| 114d |) 34 c| 83d] — | — — le 
Campion 2s (Cl ss | elas sch atkddy S5%cle seme 24 Cee ee 
' Castlemilk 106 c| 83d) — |; — 30.cl" gd) 30 cl aaa 37 c¢ 68d]. — 
Cattaratenne 37 gd) — | — rr | 74d|| 26 rozd || — a4 ae! 
Chapelton soll mer qo) Siu) a ei 50: Cl, 20, 55 1/54 42 c, 83d es 
CL&PC Andngdie|| 138 c| Ska) — | — || 52 ¢ 182d|) 30 c| rakd| 53 c| togd|) 3 
_Come Away 61 p tTi4d = ies | tod | 29 1/32 | ee 5id | 
| Cottaganga a Sr © 8d ee alee 200 c 8d 29 c| gid 26 c|. 64d ]} — 
| Ceylon T PlantCo]| | | | | | 
| ,,Dewalakanda || 237 p| 73d || 22 cl 88d] 160 p| 7-84]| 28-c| 82d|| 27 cj 6d)) — 
| ,,Mariawatte 225 pl gad | ee Pe Bo Bhi a5 che emad lt) 88" cls fee ies 
,, Wallaha 77 P| 2/t = = 134 P ||} 1/08) 29 c| 1/4 14 c¢ gid) — 
Fp Wenreley) 144 Di 3k || =| — sy 82 | w/2kl) 54 cl) a/5 9 4 Cl Ged ee 
|Dambulagalla ...| 119 c| 74d Sa | ae 46 cl 63d]) 35 ¢ gd 38. cl 6dl, — 
 Decmalonie 186: ,| wok || 67 Ujra-u/gier16: |89 mein le eee 
| Dea Ella - 60 62 — — || 60 | +63d)) — oud a) 
Debatgama 87 c| 7d oe es || sacle Gilles SOc twee 14 c|. 76d ten 
Delta 60 p| 84d — EME Sw 8s 174 to3d 12 c| 63d —— 
” 54 ¢ 7% ray = 54 € +74d = ae = San |S ees 
Derryclare 38 c) rigd || — eae 15 c| todd || 15 e| 1/22 Sachs 7d 
Dig Dolla 58 c 7k “5]) -32~.ch s62db|- 25 ch Se) ele 
| Dotala A2p| rf1Z} 22 ioe iL Bo Ch. wal || fis i eae (Rees iss 
| Dotel-Oya 125 c| ged — 42 C Sd-|| 65 cl mums 13) Cl onda ee 
nae TO2h. r/ == uae Taf frit 25 u/s aS ae | 
Dunnottar tb) 4/3 b) 4/3 Se ea == = se ales = 
” 33° P| Les || 2a 1/2 4c) g3d 8 c} rit — — ), = 
| Ederapolla mice jy Glel 33 ¢ gdii 61 | rogd|| 17 ¢ 64d) — 
Edinburgh 56 © r/t — pa Dy IIs ZOE 2 == a 2 


Male) fondle 


* 


Po, EY Pal 


ah 


c 


ie} 


Seq heneh eta Hs 


|| Fannings, Dust, 


ie CEYLON.—Continued. 


“satan Ong, Pek. pees and | He | : Ehetton 
Garden. | Total. EOE or Flowery Pekoe.|) Uuassorted. Broken Pekoe. || Pekoe Souchong, | and Souchong, | and Various, 
| Quantity | Price. | eeanety | Price. || Quantity. Price. | uantity. Price. Quantity. Price. || ReeaeNT, Price. Quantity.) Price. | 
Eilandhu -) 43 cl Sid) — — Db. Eo Fly UO) Gl Oe! || PS ey (=, — =] 
Ekkie Oya coc) FB Cle FRO a 323 c| 7d 20 c| gd 1 C 6d || — — | 1.6 gel 
i pe seal. OQ) C ie a 23 -C i | ae . 4 c std Bc Aid| 3.c| uid 
|| Exro | 7o p| 1/os]] — — DE Cot 33 1/32 Clie! O — ee il A Oe 
“| Elkadua Mee are p iid == = =< = DéeoC|  --atseal —— 2 | Sea — fb 
|| Ellagalla ze s@ cl GRYGLI 8c) 84 ZSncl. Tod |e 35 c| 7h 2 | geo | OE re 
| HP&ECo Arapo.| 57 ¢ 9% Se oil Wee 30 C gd 15 c| 114 12 sC ame 7 | i 
Weep camattia “|| 59 c| Iogd |). —. | — 27 Ox Gul, 5c} 1/2 — — ry) 6Fd_| 
,,Meddecombra;, 74 c| 104d } — 25 ¢| gfd|| 27 c] 1/1 2G 1d SS 
| ,,Sogama sail 58 Cl aes 17 C) 1/3the a7 clox-Tra|| — oe = S| ee ere eel 
| Faithlie & a7 C g¢ —- — 16 c| tot 9 ¢| 114d 12 ¢| {63d || — — == |e 
Fassifern rll 29 c| 83d RL Cl Cal 3S) CPs sexe 7 Cae OGe aa —- Se 
| Fordyce ea nOr pi) Losd:|| 40 1/22 || 30 c|- rid |} — = 25 8deiy = — — 6 | yd 
|) Fruithill Pail 7S ple 1osd || 36 1/24 || 22 c! i0dj| — —! | TOW 7d || — — 4 | 84d 
| Galaha melee ac 9d. || = = | — = 82 cl o-10 lh 45 cry tde — ee 
] E | 4 | | i 
i seaill, Hale ere ee a 68 Cl 92-10: |) 53 ‘Cae .d (oo 
| Gallaheria sca, Gb 1D hex! 15 TIGA BC) | Ol I) eh ce 1 | 8c 61d || Soe Tess 
| Gallebodde i! 94 ¢ gtd|| — =- || 32 6 ocil 30 Cl ial || Sel FF = Se 
| Galloola falls SO Sil ye DOP Sidi 20 |) todd im, 30 7d Ai Gada ean od 
yi Glenalla Pel 45 acl 7d. Qc) T1ddili a5nc) 62 — — a — ae ee ee 
[eae wna pe of a | = ee 1/3 = a a7 Cl os — = eed 
mera vie 3 cl) 72d|) — — 24 € Ag 12) (6) 953 Seal eee a = 
J Gordon Be ed | = a 6a 6 Pp 3-82 Boe | = 1 = I 42d 
le Western ...|| 142 c: ore IE 7c Te AG Peon alif 237 C\. 11 tds ee || (5H S| oe oe 
Weemanwella ..) 108 | 7ed|) — = 82 74d || 16 meal || = — pli SS.) 2h aee il 2 43d 
ao ss c as i} — || as cl nosd ll aa cl 2 || arc 724 Tee ee Seay: | oy 
og | ss ee a Eee panes paeeaie I12 cok — — | — H — 
| Henfold 141 C ed — — 68 c| 1/ 57 c| 1/52] 16 c| aid — | \) | 
| HGA Palle O5ec| Sed 20 cl rozdi, Zorel. Sid | 24 cl 63d 
| Hoolankande ...) 59 P| Ged 28.) 1/07 lainey Os. || —— = aR 7 Se le oa 
\Hfoonoocotua .../) 74 c| 84d) — — PC S2de|- 20) Cl 10d ile 22 clsotd feocesl «Clee ha 
cre ; ayl| eae nee — — 37 C| 11¢ 5a Gl aaa — 44 c, 84-9 |}, — — 
unasgeria pe C| Vo cae = ai oye sass | 64d 6 3-61 || 3 
“Hunugalla ons o p| 7id pects = 50 Cc Gf 25 o4d | ie : ae 4 34°08 | oe r ait 
Mdideguodda —.. || 45 7d) — = ieee 64d || 16 | todd || 15 ie = | — | — ss 
Ingrogalla 5a Cl Os |) — || 15 ¢| 92 12 Cl Meee || 2. C| 7p ee es ane 
Kallebokka BO Cia ohne = = TC en 77 I4 c| 1okd Lac Sele ee Pee ee 
| Kalupahani Sx | TiO |” == = 16 c] 113 AQ. | 1/22 toner 82 — = — | — 
ae opolla 95 P| U/e || 44 1/3 — == 17 c| 1/44 16 ©) ie ees = 18 od 
atooloya TO € ‘$F a aes ai. C gd A | amyl ||| G2 Cl toe salle oe a lec 
oe ee a me a ae ae cen 6 63 = = 1g, pee 
poinag soolll 465) 19 re — — 13 Ci) of 14 Cj} 104 16 c]) 62 — ee DW GEC! 
) ae ead aes TD) teu) | T/L ieomcmame|l= 35 cl 1/22lleego c gid — | ee 
otiyagalla SOnD |e 1/221 ——= == PC} ifs I) ae} 1/4 = Pie 
eel 124 Sid — ae 71 Fea || Ao | 108 Toe std I Adil etenaes Fl 
auderdale Co 69 ¢) 74d |) — _ TOR Chae Clipe 2) (Cl) 104 33 GC Boel, = ioe 
oe oon | 2 ecm oecn 28 | t/se Me cg 7d 
eangapella 44 c| 8id GW sorely Cl argc! |i) Se Beg opt eas 
Lebanon ADC 5d SOMC Me psGuiie 53) C| TOs Se CG] yeel|| a | ie gee 
Lippakelle 86 c) 1/08 = = 52 Cj g$-t/-]| 32 cl 1/4 = — ee 3 cl 7d 
ee celle 43 ¢ ped ae sa Ig c} 83 RC | oe 12 c| 64d a SSC gee 
ee | ee Be ee ed ep) - | = |S 
Marske Te 2 ee Oe Oe ee 2 oe fe 12.¢ 63d = Fs, 3 | 5Séd 
c 29 | 1/ “= 14 CaN eT / 3 ea lle — = | erated eee to ral 
‘ §\Mattakelley LOL | wil | 30 ¢; 108d ABeC|. 1/1 26 c| 74d — SSB 6d 
Melfort 68 C 1/12 [145 ct/ln1/2h|| 23 cl] 1/ us, sine oe S ie, oe ae ce 
Midlands 8t pj 84d | u3 GSC ae tod || 14 ¢| 7dj| — -- IO 73d 
Moray A2QND et Ted | == == 17 cigt ro3|| 12 c) 1/34 6 cl 7% a 8d 
“3 Mottingham 75 ¢| 84d)\) 27 ¢} aid ij) — — = — 43 c| 6d 1 cl 4d 4c) 48d 
4 pNarangalla DC 8d 35 Cj) 9-104 _— = ea as 35 Cl 64 = 2c 54d 
ns NewDimbula DI! 68 c r/td == — 26 c] 1/oh Boece L/2¢ i@ © 1okd as Ri ae air 
North Cove Fer Gao = 39 Cc] totd a +1/2 nr 6 Melt] | ae == ae 
3 3 
|) BECNill 3 : 1 | 
ulloomaly|| 65 c} g8d|| — — 25 c| gd To G| r/ot || 2% ec) =Fid |e — — | — — 
Jodewelle Alt Sy c| 8id = ane 20 Cu 72d 39 ¢| 10d 19 c 61d = See |||, oe br 
i { \ tl { 


er a ice as ae ma = _ — — ——E 
pies Era) a z 


% pyey fe 


CEYLON. Bal eee sy = a 


i | Broken Org. Pekoe | Pekoe and . id |g Brokes na jj 9 
ees | Total. Average | Ger 05) Pekoe, Unasgorted. Broken Pekoe.  Pekoe Souchong. Soncheng. and Va 
Quantity. Price Quantity. Perce Quan y. Price. | Quantity. Price. Quaaiity: Price. | Quantity y Pies Tipoavagy n Price. 

| Oonoonagalla ...\) 109 pj 83 18 /1¢ 29 c\ 8d 21 c) 3/1 | 4oc) 61d y — |) on ee 
Pantiya Dalle. 53° ech Trdg 12 Cl areal 2g e) ee 12 c| 31/321, 6c sid _ | — |— 
Pen-y-Jan ...|| tog e| gidj| — | — 36 c| 84d) 54 c}) 103d) 42 c) 64d 1c séd) xe 
Peradenia alt 118 ¢| 10¢dy) — — ||. 28) 108d|| 39 cl 1/o8|) 51 ¢ 83d) — | = 
Pita Ratmalie ! 85 pl t/t a) — — || 4§ ce] x/ 28 cl 1/3% 1) — — 6 8d | 6 
Polgahakande 63h odfl, 12 cl ofan 378c) yada a4 ch x — - — — |) — 
Putupaula ae 40ch 88 — = == — 12 c| -1/% 2c ©. 8d. || sg OG 2 
Rajatalawa PaNetO7 ch. OGM) = — 37 c, 104d || 4o-ci 11d ]| 36c¢ B8idin — _ se 
Raxawa val 45 cl Sada 9 clerogd 12 &d) — — 15 ¢ 3d 8c 5d 1 
Rillamulla wll 137 pl roxda| —= — 48 113d; 30 1/4 52 sid — — 7 
Rothschild all 40 Ok tom 12 Cl t/ 5a" 28 clog sforh —— — — _ — ~ I 
Sapu Pall Op; (OGM * = 6A a — — _ — — a 43 Can eg 
Stamford Hall 35 Cc} 10z 16 c| gd) — — 3c 1/14) — _ 6c 54d — 
Ste john el | O21 Ula — |) — 52 cl 113d) 58 cl x/5f1) 38 ¢) ged — _ 14 
St. Johns io 50 cb 1/198| — + — Ub 27 @) for 23 c| T/gtae— _ — - _ 
Siulwevs ll 49 cl 88d); — — 24 c| 8hdj\.18 ci wid 4 ¢ 3d 3¢ 43d 
St. Martins aol. Aue asd | ee — 34 63d) — — 10 gjd — — 
Stonycliff | 88 ¢ g#d}) — _ 44c\. gd|| 31 c, t/ok} ro G% Gedi — _ 3 
Sunnycroft All o4 cl vad! | 48 cl 7409 22 ¢)| 6sa|; — — 10 Cc 654d 4¢ 44d — 
Taprobana goalie eyes" |) ames 22 73d 13 103d I sd) — — 2 
Tellisgalla Haliowa3 pl Sxg| 5 — — 7 73d || 16 c; g4di) 10 6d — — — 
Templestowe ...j| 153 p adal| 58-4 todd |) 3g) 163d |) — — 32 ¢ 64d) 28 sid — 
Upper Haloya TEX} 0))) (op 24 | ofd ti) age! 6-7 13 ¢) 68d) 46c) 5d]; — ae — 
Valamaly seelll os FO} gdj — | — 2g5c| .gid |) 25 1/1 || 25 ¢ 64d — _ 
Vallambrosa ..-/ 35 p| 1/o#li25 p1/jr31/34) — — — _ 8 c gd 1c 53d I 

, Waltrim ale SOuCh. 1 / Oza). = ==: rel. ard 10 c| 63/74 Tie 8d — I 
Wangie Oya ...|| 83 p| ggd]| 10 T/2e ie 27 ae id 16 ci 112d 4) 30 c) 6365 —-  — - 

| Wellekelle ah OF: tlok i) ae 1/ 18 1/32 2 wad) — | — 2 

| Weyweltalawa || 136 | 92d\) 21 | trod) 64 gdj, 51 | |tog108] — | — 1) 
Whyddon al 28 cle’ 75a — = 16 c¢ +64 12 Cl 8s = a3 = eae. os 
Wiltshire pales S4 pix OSG) © SN syieate SoGdel 23 c) Tyee — —_ — hs 24 
Yapane Val 62: ple osda = lie Tenor dials Gry Clamp, 24c 73d) — — 3 
Yarrow =i) 34 Fh | — 34 17d — B — -— = ae ated 
Yellebende no ll ABZ] sual |e a 14 cj; g$d)) rr ¢) t/t 13 ¢) 7501 =i 
Ythanside Palen 35 pl Ligde 625 (Cl ety aml nei 2.0 Of goc gtd) 210473) 7 


In these tables all packages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; c for chests; p for packages. t+ Prices marked 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


TW? Dapwewwe Printer & Stationer.1 & 2. Bury Street, St.Mary Axes 


|iupplement to ‘CEYLON OBSERVER.” 
GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S [NDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TRA REPORT. 


13, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. : November 6th, 189%. 
: QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
" From Ist JUNE To DaTE. 
~ Ht Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
oa | 1890-1891. 455,645 packages. 283,057 packages. 25,515 packages. 
oy 1891-1892. 516,395 ae 373,182 39 25,038 a 


“During the week 
2{}3,001 packages Inp1an 


~ }4,009 cf Ceryton} Total 57,010 packages have been offered in public auction. 
id — ae Java 
“| Except that low prices appear to be forcing Indian and Ceylon Teas into consumption both at 


;Jome and abroad, statistics for the past month call for no special comment. 

-| Deliveries of British Grown Tea exceed any previous record, except during Budget excitement. 
“(hina deliveries are poor in spite of reduced prices. 

_|NDIAN, With another week of heavy auctions the prolonged strain has somewhat depressed the 
harket, causing irregular quotations and a further drop in price for poorer grades. Calcutta tele- 
.frams report an early closing of the season owing to want of rain, and give a reduced estimate of 
lo8 to 110 million pounds for the season, available for London. The following averages are worthy 
fetee Wiarcarets Hope,’ 1/82; “ Hapjan,” 1/3; ‘“Moabund” JT Co.,. 1/12; and 
| Kaley,” 1/14 

| This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 34,399 pkgs. average 83d. 

| PKGS. |PRICE_|| 


PKGS. Pee. PKGS.| PRICE. 


ASSAM .. ob --|16139 P| odd || Cuota NAGPORE j KANGRA VALLEY 
CACHAR AND SYLHET.. | 9846 p| 72d || DARJEELING & TERAI} 3871 p| tod NEILGHERRY. 354 p| 68d 
CHITTAGONG Ab | 158 P| 83d | Dooars | 3051 p| 8d | TRAVANCORE . gh Pl 74d 
S an idea of the comparative prices of Indian ea in London we quote :— 
DEUS Ape (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) EOOI, Azd, soQ0, Baod. 1880, — 51d.) 13888, 5d: 
-ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) s yale) Tags Cede, Od 25 61d. 
ajg3ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) 4 7id. 5s Sidi, eds. 74d. 
iifPeeeK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, asesiall liquor) if 74d. a 83d. 6 Gide, 84d. 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) _,, Sid. 3,, oid! s,, TOd scale gid. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) x 3dr a3 Cd, ; 62disee 7id. 
PEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) _,, 63d. 83d. 82d. 8d. 


MYON. Fine flavoury Teas and all good liquoring descriptions continue firm. Teas with 
_§por quality, or anything approaching to common, have dropped a farthing toa halfpenny per pound, 
Baring the week. Exports from Ceylon during October are cabled as four and a quarter million 
He bands. The following averages may be mentioned :—‘ Alnwick,” 1/33; ‘‘Glendevon” of the 
eC, 1/32 ‘ Mooloya, eae oreeG len Ailioiines: 1/24. Average for wees, gid. 

AVAS have not been represented, 1,500 packages are printed for next and the following week. 
Oe ENTS OF TEA IN, LONDON Gm lbs.) DURING OCTOBER. 


oe RTS. DELIVERIES. 
1889. 1890. 189r. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 
: IERDIUNIN S06 a0 66 13,596,243 15,236,922 16,094,865 | 10,043,467 9,822,003 10,520,448 
CEYLON 2. 2... 1,953,520 2,371,260 4,590,598 2,055,488 3,640,690 5,340,192 
JAVA Sop dodos tonal 289,170 574,770 195,930 | 395,900 343,770 290,570 
(CHRNNING GWOn 36 darn 11,204,534 6,946,980 7,130,679 9,482,905 7,426,431 6,786,849 
ToTar lbs, 27,043,407 25,129,932 28,018,072 22 487; 5760 21,232,894 22,938,059 


FROM ist JUNE TO 31st OCTOBER. 


IMPORTS. | DELIVERIES. | STOCK. 
1889. I8go. 189qr. 1889. r8go. 1891. 1889. 1890 1891. 
PUAN Ais onan Se 35,720,000 39,042,741 45,070,710 38,914,000 40,475,334 40,197,021 | 24,501,000 26,057,196 31,534,227 
SGIEOIN, (ote oleiersts 12,876,000 17,960,814 27,538,912 5,103,000 18,940,222 26,675,t08 | 5,105,000 8,610,966 15,838,696 
. (A SiG RRS I,I1g,000 1,543,080 1,692,600 1,658,000 1,812,160 2,018,100 { 695,000 795,760 525,030 
“HINA, etc ....| 48,334,000 36,227,759 39,914,932 35,952,000 37,995,068 32,525,108 49,758,000 38,222,882 35,831,915 
Torat lbs.| 98,049,000 94,774,394 eae TDA | nos 600,000- 99,222 O70 TOL 415) 337 | 8o, ee 000 73,086, BO. 83,730,408 


a TC TN DAN ve ae 
-|(Broken Org. Pekoe Pekoe and | Broker 
Garden, | Total, Average. or Flowery Pekoe, || Unassorted. Broken Pekoe,  Pekoe namie: and Sonchong + |) and 
‘ |\|Quantity. Price, Quantity. | Price Quantity. | Price. ca a Price. ||Quantity.| Price. Quantity. | Price. | Quantity. 
ASSAM 16139p, 950 \ l | 
Assam Co 685 p| 1ogd || — = 282 c\8$-103\\122 c1\/5- 1/94} — | — || 281 p 7-19} i 
AssamUnitedTEs 7oup| mgd || 127¢ 1/28) Ch Bane SG c} 114d | 1 24c, 83d|| i26¢ 8d | 
Attaree Khat Co|| 275 c| 7#d|| — 115 c| 84d} 34 c o3d || | g6 cl 63-62 || 30c¢ 54d) 
Balijan T Co 203 p| ifoe|| 40 2/7 51 c) to#d || 24 c| 1/3%)) 68 c t7#d)) — —_— 
Bancane Con eed 40mp|) Gael || 32 c| 10¢d } 62 | 1/08 | 30 c| 73d] a4 ¢) Ged l 
Bishnauth T Co 516 p| Sed] 51 11d 213 c| 84-9 || | 22 c| 1/42 || 153 c| 6$-72|' 34 c) Gid)) 
ye || 250%p| Sed|| 20 | 1/8 || too ciT8s78aqi — | — 7O c 7d|| 40 c] 63d} 
o || 247 c| ggd ||) — = 70 c| 8392 | yt c1/ 141/24 49 c 7872 | 66 c) 6$6% 
BITC Mancotta || 45 c| 6@d|| — — — -— — — | 20 c 6$dji| 25 ¢) 58d} 
Sessa 214 p| o#d/|| 30 2/ 83 c| 8-82) 40 t1/ot | 31 cl 63d)! 30 c) 58d} 
Borelli T Co 387 c| gd) — -- gt c} 9-1/34|| 67 c| 1/ox|| 131 c| 73d)\| 98 c) Jad] 
a 302 cl o#d|| 15 c| 1/84|| 87 c\88-z/2|| 45 ¢| 1/ IOI c 7d || 54 c| 64d | 
Borjan 89 c| 1/oe || — a 44 cltrozd | 20 cl 1/11h]) 25 c| 73d)) — eee 
Borpukri [Ir c) 7#d)|) — — src gd —- | — 60 c| 6¢d|) — | — | 
BrahmapootraTC PiSmC| om gmel |e — 60 c| 84d) 35 c gd) 100 c 6}-6$ | 20 c) 6d) 
Bungala Gor ...| 78 c| 8%d|) — — 15 c| t1od|| 13 ¢| 1/22]| 18 c| 73d]! 16 ec Ged) 
Choonsali Co.Cy..|| Toomc| “ox || 15 c} 1/8 20 c| 84d/| 21c} odi) 24 c| 6#d} 20¢ 64d | 
Chunderpore Kl| 55 c 74d|| — — 2ar.c| 74d 1g c| 8t¢d I5 c 6d — _— | 
Cooliekoossie TGMC| Fw Wee -— ar cl 7#d|| 20 c| 119d || 31 ¢ 7d 2c) 6d ! 
Corramore 390 c| gid 40 C} 1/52 || 140 c| 9-104 go c| 8d 90 c| 7-7+ 80 c| 64-63 || 
Dahingeapar TRE |. Wiel 30 «| «T/oF 30 c| 10%d — ca 40 c| 82d 12 c| t8d| 
Dhoolie T7Ome | wong — 50 c| otd|| 24 c| r1¥d |) 65 c| 6fd)) 351 c) Gia) 
Poolahat 150 p| gad || — -- 45 c| 1okd 8 | tr/2 | 57 cl 7d} — | == 9 
Doom Dooma H|j 290 p| 94d) 36 1/rt || 158 cit8htgz|| 36 c| 1/3 41 c 8dji — | — | 
| ” 112 p 1r¢d 50 11/33-1/5 a Tie <a ate 25 ¢ ; 83d —! ay ae || 
Eastern AssamC€ |) 231 p| 1/o3|| 175 |r1$1/9|| 30 c| 9$d)| — — 26 c| 74d) — | = 4 
Gellahatting Co || 104 p| 113d 35 1/9 42 c| 94d on — 27 c| 8d — | — | 
Gotoonga ./ 225 ¢) 1tgd || — | —_ |ln39etg|211/52) 15 ¢ 2/28\|) — | — 71 c| 6$-7] 
Hapjan 47 cl 1/38 33 ¢)0 2/580 aah || = ei 1 
Hattigor D2I5C| | omsell || as =) lige geait-1/24 || — | =e ime | 70 Cc 7d | 
Hunwal T Co 356 p| 7kd|| 86 (8821/02! 81 cl 7id|| 61 ¢ od — | — 117 c} 6d 
hanzie TIT Assoc || 215 p| 82d )\| — — 204 ¢|t82-tg|) — ho lp a — — | — | 
JokaiTCo Jamiral) 131 c| 8#d |\28 c 1//1-1/2%|| 21 c| 73d|| 20 ¢| 8id | 24 c) 64d 38 c| 54-58 || 
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New Forest 39 ¢ 1foz | —- eure}. 1rd 16 c} xr/2t\) — _— 
| Nilambe Pale G74 cl Bede) —— — 35 c| 74d 105 c| 83d\| 22 ¢ Gta 
OBEC Dangkndel 124 93 — -- 35 gid! 52 | s/oki 33 7d 
o Darrawella SONG) ed | _ 47 €/84-102) 19 c 3/24) 20¢ 64d 
,, Glendevon ...!| 133 ¢] 1/34) — —- {146 ¢ 1141/54/38 c 1\/1}-1/9) 38 ¢) 1/2 
,, Looleconderall 47 ¢| r/ok | — -~ 15 c| s/of|| 14 e| 1/4¢]] 12 cl rod 
», Slnnapittia...!/ 85 ¢} 84d /) -— — | 29 c¢} 82d; 32 c} 104d || 24 cl 6f0 
PDM Ih 47 Pl). Te || a eee a] 28 1/6 4G) ho eee 
' Peacock Hill 65 P| 88 — =| — i epier Bid || 22 1/1 17 c 64d 
Penrith 69. ¢)-rogdt]}/ — | += ‘|| 2c) stod| 27 e| af [7 cha 7am 
| Pen-y-lan 86 e} gat!) 2. Se 2gechieseds 39 Ctosde! TO Cl aman 
Poengalla | 100 e| -8£di|| “24 ec] gtd || 3m en 7e 29 c|} gid; 16c) 6d 
| Poyston alr 59. Pp} roxd|| — %) = 2s reel xed 24 1/3 24 c, t73d 
Portree | 58 pl xr/os || ieee” jer = air 1/61 || 33 ¢ 10d 
_Rangbodde 130. @. rodG || 9) = a 4a mo 37 Cleans 46 c| gid 
| Ravenscraig 51 wad) — | — | 31 6% 20 93d) — - 
| Richlands || 74. Pp} tod) 63 I9%1/2¢) — = = —= SEG 6d 
Rookwood ei 398 TOz@ | g(r 8 t/-1/t2| 84 7-7i 
Saidewatte 73, ¢) 7ad)| 2x c| td] 21 c| 62 12 c, 8d) 16 c 3d 
| Salawe I 93 74G | Woe a2 63d 36 gd 35 53d 
-Saumarez p48 V6edh |) Se ee Byer rod ||. 13 Ch ead — 
Scarborough | 129 ¢ odd || | 56 ch -o4d| 42 cif rr 31 c| 63d 
St Clair Ie 70.) OR |. Tae s/.V Ne weet ees Til 1g cary es eg er 7 
St. Clive 32 cj 63d) — Sa DG - Heel 12 ele Os — — 
_Sunnycroft 115 ¢) 27a) (sn cl. 720) i). Aamo ad a ee 20 Cc) sid 
Talawakelle Ble 73 .0C) ties || ee Tae 23k aa [2 €)) 2/6 25 Gs Ge 
Torrington A 50. C\ Tome yo —oul; 20 e) 10ofd | 24 ¢) 112 14 ¢ 7d 
Udaradella | 90 cl gtd | — | 30 e| tod 29 ¢| 1/o2 Br c sd 
_Udugama || 30 ¢] 62d) — — | ar q d gc 88d) — | =— 
Uva Sieg) Ete || a oe | 102 eTTS-T/\\ 57. cb tyes a Oman toad 
Verelapatna 74°C, oO |) = ol is 30%ee = od"! 20 Clxigda acy 7d 
Vicarton Be 87 Tod ||) —= — / See Orda! “aes. esieyo 4 63d 
Wariagalla | 60 6 ofa || 4 cl 73d) 15 cessed 25 ci rade 1e co Grd 
Weregalla 1 65 ph “8d — || 21 e) © 8d) 21 citvopdy 21 c|— 6d 
Westhall | L7O, | Steal ||) a i Sy C| 8id |, 43 c| tx1d | — | = 4) 
| Woodend bp ASG 7s hese ome 24 Ci 7duive 16) Gk ode 8 clog 


In these tables all Prckages are half-chest unless otherwise stated. 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. 


to one Chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers 


b stands for boxes: 
In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weigh 


c for chests: 


i W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury, ‘Street, St. Mary Axe. 


p for packages. 


+ Prices mark 


“GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT 


13, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. November 13th, 1891. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JUNE To DaTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
[| 1890-1891. 492,549 packages. 288,778 packages. 26,407 packages. 
-9 T89I-1892. 556,351 393.895 5 25,696, 
» Puring the week 
_ 49,950 packages Inp1AN | 
jo » Fle a ae 61,327 packages have been offered in public auction. 


Auctions of Indian and Ceylon Tea together have this week exceeded any previous record. 

The mass of Indian Tea lately brought forward has occasioned frequent comments upon regu- 

ition of supplies, but little practical result has followed as yet. 

| The present rule of devoting Mondays and Wednesdays to auctioning Indian Teas, Tuesdays 

p Ceylon Tea, and Thursdays to both kinds, has now been in force more than three yeals. sine 

}s institution ‘the output from both countries has so vastly increased, that an alteration in the 

trangement of public auctions is now generally recognized as likely to be beneficial to both industries. 

} Not only have Monday’s auctions of Indian Tea of late been occasionally very heavy, but last 
uesday’s Ceylon sale of 18,716 packages comprised so large a number of breaks (798) that it was 


; 
| 


i 658 - Java 
| 


a possible for buyers to give careful attention to the entire sale—the result proving most unfortunate 
4. pr importers. 

te | The obvious course to pursue, now that Ceylon has grown so enormously since the present 
i/flan was adopted, seems to be to devote more days to the sale of Ceylon Tea. This would enable 
“Jealers to distribute their purchases over a longer time, instead of operating practically only once 
ay week, as they are now compelled to do, owing to the objection of Ceylon importers to sell late 
-fa Thursdays. 

-| To facilitate this operation it may become necessary to hold auctions of Ceylon ‘Kea ima 
- Pparate room from Indians—a result which might ultimately be advantageous to both industries, 
j ‘though perhaps at first attended with some slight inconveniences. 

“SNDIAN,. Last weeks rates have been fully maintained, except for poorest descriptions, which 
“fre slightly easier. Pekoes and Broken Pekoes of high character are dearer. Assam Teas continue 
- [est in quality. 

-§ This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 28,298 pkgs. average 81d. 


—_ | PKGS. | PRICE. | PKGS. ea | PKGS. | PRICE. x 
= ASSAM .. Be -|22875 p| odd || Cuota NAGPORE KANGRA VALLEY 
iM CACHAR AND SYLHET.. | 7012 P| GG DARJEELING & peeey 221Lp| tod | i NEILGHERRY. S6|) 213} “| 64d 
in | CHITTAGONG .. 55) Bem P| a) Dooars : | 5778 | 7d ar VANCORES -.| 58 c) 84d 
is an idea of the comparative prices of Indian hea imWondon wequece 
“DUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) ESQm,, 44d. “1890; aaod. 1880, 5td 1888, ~ 5a: 
“7 ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) e ASCs ameee Ome Ye 6d 62d. 
~#SROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) * 7d. ‘5 Bid. 6 Tens, 7Ad. 
“PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) fF 7id. oe 84d. Ef OG 8id. 
~PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) _,, 8id. A gid. oe Ord ee. gid. 
“PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) uf 54d. ce 7d. a Gk 7id. 
YP EKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 63 8id. 8d. 8id 


qaUe 


Hay LON. Tuesday’s heavy auction of 18,716 packages represented by 798 breaks, A ltogether over- 
“Ixed the market, and a general decline took place ;—thus showing the necessity of some change in 
ie arrangement of ne auctions. Medium and common Pekoes and Pekoe Souchongs shar a 
Bll of fully a halfpenny, and higher grades a halfpenny to a penny per pound. Average for week, gd. 
AVAS. Only 670 packages were brought forward ; and met with good competition. 


ap MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) FROM ist JUNE TO 31st OCTOBER. 
5 ae 
@ IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. | STOCK. 
i I88Q. I8go. 1891. | 18809. 1890. 1891. | 1889. 1890. 18qr. 
DIAN Gorooc bo 35:720,000 39,042,741 45,070,710 | 38,914,000 40,475,334 40,197,021 | 24,561,000 26,057,196 31,534,227 
path MUONS foc 6 80 12,876,000 £7,960,814 27,538,912 15,103,000 18,940,222 26,675,108 | 5,105,000 8,610,966 15,838, 696 
WeGMMEVZAWIelei'e «i ol olaltere I,IIg,000 1,543,080 1,692,600 | 1,658,000 1,812,160 2,018,100 | 695,000 795,760 525,630 
MINA, etc ....| 48,334,000 36,227,759 39,914,932 35,952,000 37,995,068 32,525,108 | 49,758,000 38,222,882 35,831,915 
ars) — — | rey ae call = = 
ToTa. lbs.| 98,049,000 94,774,394 114,217,154 | 91,600,000 099,222,784 101,415,337 80,119,000 73,686, ee 83,730,468 


BANK Ret 4 percent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months siete TS oe 


AGE TM a, RR 2 Be i aes PR 


— 


| | ee -\|Broken Org. Pekoe|| Pekoe and ’ = fe ihe 
Garden, Total. SxeraEe or Flowery Pokoo. | Unassorted. Broken Pskoe, || Pekoe Soncbong, “and 8 
{ | see | Price, ||Quantity. | Price Quantity. Price. _|uanuity. Price, | Quantity. | Price Price. |[Quantity. | Price, “seniey| 
ASSAM \12875p| 92d | li M | ty 
Assam Co 11796 p| 8d ||\118 ptigs2/14\| 357 c| 7-104 la96 puip1/64) — | — 995 A 6- 1/4 — ea 
AssamF rontierCo 569 c| tod |) 171 cl111/6%|| 305 c| “aleg io — | a5 cl 74d ‘te | 48 c) 8c 
Badulipar il 125, c| opd || — sehen c| 11d} 20 cl 1/1h|} 45 cl) 73d || 250) gad = jee 
Beheating Pea ae i || = sl Sel ier!» Once — || 35 c| 63d 75 a 54-63 , — Deed 
Bongong lly Owe 8d | — — || 41 c/8% 10g] 15 gd || 19 cl 63d) 12 4 5ee a a ne 
Borbarrie Mea L58 cl Seed || —— 9 35 Cc] gid | 23 c| 113d|| 60 c| 7$d || *23 Cc) Gee i 17 c 688d 
Borelli,t Co Pto5 te on a 65 c|gt-1/1|| 22 c| t/okl| 57 ¢| 68d) 52 c) Gad a 
BrahmapootraTC|| 905 c| 8gd/| 20 ¢| 112 270 c| 8494 129 c1jo-1/14 || 347 c| 6& 7 | 139 c| 5273 —j- 
British Assam Col] 193 c| 84d || — — || 57 c| 848% 23 c| 1/44]| 82 c| 68 7 31 c] 6 = T Meee 
Chubwa ay Cov eet 14 p Ba || 20 1m tian | 35 cl 88d | 20 cl 68d|| 32 c¢) 64d eh tee 7 | 3 
Corramore onl eye) 2 8d |) — | 89 c| 8410 —- | — 70 c¢ 687) — — 20 ¢, 546 
Dejooml: Co 4 230%) one — | — || 113 ¢| 98 62 c'9#1/34) 40 c 643d 21 c| 64d — ee 
Dekhari Balls 85 up|: L/ae || 20 2/3% || — — 20 c I/5e | 45 cl zed -_ == ae 
Dhendi | It2.c} 88d |} — | — fl 45 cl g-1/1 12 c rodd 30 ¢ 63d 25 C 6d = oe 
DicloyslsCo.) ae\) O8np| Saige Saf | 38 cilOsIrZi| 18 | 1/10 12 c| 88d — — — a 
Doom Dooma Bj] 224 p| 10% 56 1/32 || 95 ¢c| 9-10 2c 1/3¢]| 41 c] 73d — =i 
a H|| 203 p|_ 10d 22 | 1/6 || 68:cl9z- 10} 5c oye 39 c| id 11 c| 6$d 8c 4$-€ 
Eastern AssamC |] 311 p| 0d || 69 1)/1-1/10)| 94 p) 84-1/5)| Orc 8-9 87 c| 7-83 pee see 
Greenwood Co Dj] 162 c| 102d || 48-c| 1/3%]| 46 c) 9¢d|) — — 68 c| 73d) — | — = Ai 
Harmutty | 424. (c| ogd || — — | 116 cltg}-93 82 c 1/34! 166 cc 74d/ 60 cc) 63d) — — 
[Bioanal ICo) || A2Q yy Wee 35 ¢ gd | 58 cl 72d] 36 c) urd} — — | gtcl 64d) — a 
JokaiTCo Tippuk|| 291 c) od 51 c 11 1/ok|| 196 cij9¢ 1/04) — — 27 c| 74d) — | — 17 cl 4a 
Jorehaut T Co 258 c| gogd|| — — || 72 c) 9-9¢)| 60 ¢| 1/2 126 c/ 63-74) — | — — me 
KamroopTAssoAl| 147 p| tozd |) 17 2/34 || 35 ¢c| 10rd || 27 1/12|| 26 c) 84d 12 C, 63-74 a 
Kellyden rar c| ,8d|| — |,— || By el- 8id) 24 cl rod) 28 c| Ghai) uum 12 Cc} 63 
LowerAssamC B]| 130 p| 84d 24 | 1/9 || 30 c| 734)| 28 c 88d]! 30 c) “63d! “TR ocegee a 
Meleng S300 c| ed || 35 cl] 1/ || te@sc) 8-82!| 45 e) r0¢d too c| 639d) goc 34 
Moabund ay Col 238 c| m/e ||) — —? Tos c1/1-1/5?) 20 ¢ 1/102 || 86 c| g#ro 26 c' . tod || — pe 
Mungledye T Coj| 129 ¢ tod = aaa 42 c| gid || 17 c 1/54 44.¢ 8d ba 26c 8k 
Naga Dhoolie ...|| 258 pj) rod || — — || 63 c| I/os]) 42 ¢ 1/2 77. ¢ 8d zo c, 74d 6 43 
NSTCSagmootea|| 86 c| 62 Si >)|t 7S eaeetmney 12 c¢, t74d 18 cl 63d 30 cl 58 fet ‘s 
Oaklands | 156 p| tigd |\rr2 prjot 1/114 — | — — - 44 cl 7d) — — = — 
Panbarry -\| 92 pl od 12 to3d Precast) || 2arere samt 20 c| t6¢d 12 ¢| $69d) — Ss 
Rajmai Cor 735|| 300 c) hog — =) i) <2 LOSIIZi74 cr/j3z1/42| — — 161 C) 7¥-Bh i, — = 
Romai 133 c| gdl) 20 cl] 1/3411 56 c\t7itos, — — 33 c 6$d | 24 c] Bhd) — = 
SalonahTCo Kom 358 p| ged 70 |1/8-1/9|| 100 | 84-83 |) gt t/oh 57 c| 7id 67 ¢| 63d ied a 
Kot|| 291 p| tod || so 1/12|; 69 c| 94d) 82 1/2 | 48 c 7#d)| 42 ¢/6}-72 |). — 
Seorich Assam(€ || 377 p gd 86 pjtr1/53|| 62 cl7s-104|| 47 c 103d 24. ¢ 8d || 152 c| 6-64 ]) — 
Sealkotee so (eee OP nasa = 80 c| 8-104 |45 ¢ 1//5-2/34, — x2 22 c) 68 ch 
-..|| 90 p| tod = = 69 ¢| 8$-92 | 2 t1/34 |) — — — | — | 
Seconne Ws, Ch OE Shi = — wagc|. 9d || ~78 ce) Beall SOc) ae 34 c| gtd). — 
Upper Assam Co 587 p|. 1/08 |lr41p1/]322/24|| 126 cit1d-1/ || 15t pigkt/4s| 122 c| 8 82 || 47 c| GF-7 }e 
CACHR & SYLHT)7012 p TZ i | 
Allynugger 137 c| 8d || 25.c| 9-1/13|] 55 ce] 7ad|| 31 c| zed il 26 e) bad) pie Oa | 
B&CoChargola c 784. p 7a.|| 98 cl\to-1/t || 297 ¢| 62d] 125 cl 7 72 || 166 cl) Sed) Gaus 43d | 46 
in > 504 pj 8d \l70 c rlo#t1/4|| 139 c|--184 || 80 c t84d |] 167 c| 162d) 19 c| Od i 29 | 
x M TS Ouch ene |\\is meet | te 50 c| 7ed|| 23 cl 82d|| 58 cl Gadi! 75 cl eid ed 
x or S|) 260.p| 88d 38 p 1i123/2d|| oa cl 82d) 45 c 1otd|| 72 c) e620) —— | II Cc 
,,Mookham Co || 266 c| 7# 27 c| t/oh|| 113 ¢| 72d)| 33 cl 82d|| 8r cj 6d!) 12 ce) bad ee 
»singla T Co || 206 c| 98d jj32 c 1141/33|] 7o c| 8$d|| 26 c| t/ok}) 62¢) 7d) 1t2¢ 63d | 4 cl 
BITC Urunbund | 116 c| 74d) — — soc| 74d|| 16 cl 114d) — | — || 50 ¢] 5e-6y — 
Budderpore (| 114 c| 72d || — == || 39-6). 93d |) == |. a — | 77! 63d | — | 
Burrumsal || 192 p| 3/tt || 56 2/joh2/4kh 57 cl todd || 24 c| 1/38) — | —— | 55 eciiemee {| — | 
Chandkhira er Lt Sac! syed || ye Bee. YFG! 34. cl gdj| 51 6d ft == — | ) 
Chin Joor go p| 6gd | 12 cl ro#di|; i27€ 7d\) == | tt cl 6d | 50°C)’ sgede ors 
Chundeecherra C|| 181 c 7ad | T34ecleegsd || -19 Cl) ese —— — = | = | 28 c| +6 
Kapnaphar wall 139) Cc) -Oed 5, C| Aza || Sorcmmosce| =935 ec) t7ed | 2.0) Cl rte ees — fo— 2] 
| Koyah || 218 p| ghd || 18 -cl rod \\- 58 ch 78d || 58.p| fa) 66 cl O02) 167) ise 
| NSTCo Burjan_ 142 p 7d || — a 100.C|aeged || 2orcl yada 127 c) ages Lo Td to 74 
,, Jafflong mall LAV aP|\ eae \\oo we) c) rae See acl ere 28-c) 47g a5 Clee 65a l= — | | 
,,Khadim cally © 2d _|| cl I/7# | 53°c| gedit 17 c 72 — = rakes oe 
Parbutpore | O5ac|> awed || =e) 30..c| “Bd 27. cl™ ed |. — —- — | BM 
Phoenix T Co 290 ci 64d || — — B8.cl t7d ll 54 clt8-*83! 118 c t53d! 24 cl t5ad!4) 6 cl 


‘gical || Broken Org. Pek. Pekoe and Broken . Fannings, Dust : 
Garden. Total. |Average.|| or Flowery Pekoo. Unassorted. Broken Pekoe. || Pekoe Souchong. and Souchong. and Various, 

4 : ; Quantity.| Price, Quantity. | Price. ||Quantity.| Price. | Quantity.| Price. | Quantity. | Price. Quantity.| Poise! Orencis:, | Biles. 
~oopabally T Co} 95 ¢ 74d — — 25Gh a 7d) 4o cod (= —- 30 CG) Ge Se 
~@eotporeP@oD...|| 80 c- 73d) — — SOECEa 7s dul Tor c\-toed || 17 c 6d: ||, m2: c¢ 6d |) — — 
uf STC Goombira || 195 p| 84d |4r © tJo-1/13 || 60 c| 7% 20 c| 84d|i 50 c| 64 14 cl 53 10 4d 
~§,Holicherra ...|)/ 132 p) 74d) — =| S39mC 81 31 c| 83d]| 49 c| 64d|| 12 5h I 4d 
—~ylhet T Co Homer 74d || “24ee—- 8td- || agcca 574 34, c| Sid] 51-¢) 6d) — = 19 c| 64d 
— Jubong 40 c| 7d |) — — || 20° c| 162d) 20 c| 72d) — — «|| — au as — 
u@farrapore T Co |j 210 c| 8% 30 ci9h1/43|| 60 cl 8d} 30 c| 82d) 60 c| 6$d || 30 ch 62 — = 
a ; 300 c} gd} — — TOSMC Ee OG Zo. cl 1/04'|| Gorcl 7 65 cl 7id 
a ee ...) 134 c| 9¢d | — — | Alacin od | BONCie r/O2)||' ane cl 7d 426 ‘c 64 — — 
my handpore iS jo, elses —— — 50 ce} 84d |i: 40 T/t || Suc) Ogd | = ORC 3d 
PRIELNG&TERI|2211 p 10d i : " a 
~ ooteriah Trg) Che. 1/t ot 55 | 1/ js 34.c| 1/68] 30 ce] 8ed || — es ee = 
— }oomtee 74 P| 1/08 |- 53. 1//321/52| | Ai C| 7G = — — 
_Pungaram teal 75) © fe) = — AR Cl. Ox 12). Gt 2 40 ¢ 7d ea eae == 
_appy Valley ...| tor c} 83d) — — AOPC Orsi) 16 cl) votd ||) Gor \7sd |< 15 eh 6d |) — — 
_Wope own ...|| 175 p} 1/12) — +) — - |) 24. ch trédji139 Wiae:|) Tomei sad as — —_ 

Wmepone eGo || 347 cl 11d || 183) ci92-1/7 || . 58 ch 114d || — = |} yore yar i. = 
“BSTC Bloomfield) 77 pj) 1/ .} 15 cb-1/14 Tce aie 1 Shree 1/31 -|| emer Oz = == 4 tatd 
_Jurbong — nos p) Lod); 30 1/24 || 37 cl] 10% = = «|| Omer 74 == a — ee 
_Fisheekct 100 pj) 105 2geaecisd || 25cheosd |) a5 aoe 2s, cl Yexehl) Re es a 
_JOOARS 5778 p) 73d 4 4 | 

Goarsih@ Baman|| 291 c| 744] 26 cl 1/22 || 89 ¢ 74 || 84 cl +74 BUC OFG |e Be hte 55.¢| 4372 
Be Ghatia 141 p 986 42 W/Ol)||* ZOelme zed! 38:c| os Asc) Od | =e salt he a 
—-@» ” oie 138 Cc 7 mae as ae eee 2 ClhOe — ark 2aaG 61d Qa e 64d 

: (ee ladong ...|)307°c id Zeeland / 2+ || 82e 7d a Cc wid Orc 6d a c 53d | a c 3464 

“Bj, Nagrakatta || 285 cl) 7ad |) — = gsc el ay ce orale — | 66 c} Ghd] 87 c| 68d 

wgllenbarrie  ....|| 120 c| 94 60 ¢elg-t/2t || — = am 60 c| 64-62 —_ 

“Ps. Paleo 5 Ch ages S8ucieen/3|| — | — = || wee) © GF oe zie 

: 7 Eeoubale Onna cl Osd | 13 cl 1/72 || 30:c)a eed || — — || 55 c| 6:72 Hore! (6d Itz clx. 52d 

fore nee Pe ee: | ees aoe oid] ze el | 

a £ | OE = — | = — Ell 19) 6-62 || — ae 

illcott Wore» OF = — FOC me AOlimestacl = Sid | TSncl~ Sad : as 25 ¢| 4-6 

_ Joomla ei GL tOexel — = RAC) Fey fe ah ll oO © 6d as seh sss ae 

leesh River Co 165 Cl Fes = — || 65 c¢ 7d 60 c| 83d! 4o ¢ 6d | as ne vist 

atelli 260 p t1d 58 p t//34 1/34 42 c| 84 | 70 1/134 1/33) 50 C 7d | =f oa 40 | 8d 

_Beenglas seul 2Ou Sc mmeche w/t || 78iclpeyercul: == pate | 11g c| 6-6} || — liepepens 83 cl 7d 

IStC Bytagool || 204 p) 63d) — aa 7 C| One ojo) = aie na Cle SCR a Tchr aged 

|, Dam Din sul 2OI Ch 5 ex = = IAI Gee Onc. 82d.|| Goacl son ees a ik © 4d 

»Nakhati 138 p 7d — — | 50 ie 7d i 70 Cc 7id gees!) — uae Gases 18 4id 

| Nowrea Nuddy] 220 p) 77 Zi | Be 57 S| 7aC Ge Cl Cele oe, tel st as 16 44d 

Pemreeimminee 6327p) Sd || 27) | 1/73 || 2037) gad || 232 c| 8482 || roz c| 7d i) — | —- || 67 4d 

qoolbarrie T Co}) 335 c 6id =a || OOmCIE ECan rogn cl: 61-8 | 56 ¢ 6d i 67 c/ 54d 29) Cl) 93% 

Bore tea OF | — | — | 38o gd] — | — | zacl Oia) gael sta] —  — 

Se 
il» | 300 7 — | — — ae we cal | 
‘Bithkyah — soll BOL JO) Oke 48 r14d || 84 ec] {63d 23 c| +81d | 146 cl 53d Lee 

/ashabarrie 1i@. e 7d = 20 ¢ 7di|i 21 ¢ ee 23, c 3q || an BO Gl “Gil 

RILGHERRY | 213p 64d | (| ae | | | 

Mee a = aa &, aie] © [rae] os fiswtoa | aa 

RAVANCORE | 58c sid) BO ae oma pcs ese 

+ | \| | | 
ope Bi Clie a a TOMC en /e.ci 9c tofd ) — c d 2c| 4éd 
eld a at Di © 83 — irr I eh © bid TAL © 108d prt ae | 4 = | 4 
3 fe CEYLON. Average od 
: »botsleigh 70 c| 114d || — == 48. Cl GiGi ane — i Be as css Ea” 
‘¢ (fxyrakande 37 cl 114d} — See Cieetodiinetzyc! 1/2 |e =| See || ase ea Eth ean 
pra Oya 26 ¢| 74di|) — Tae lien ty cl) Sed: || — al = — — 
bion 41 c, to8d |} — ae — ee ieezonch 1) | juarcl gad | = — = = 

— 48 p He = == Iomcmoed arc 1/1 || ng cl Ged | = — 2 88d 

TC eel eae -- a & d- id | \ “62 ol 3 
BB ctana (esd ie a : 3 736 zy c gd | 3c] 68 6 cl 4-5 5c) 43d 

2 i ae ed || “aac! wad — = = 

jc (infield TO4 C ord car mae HO) Cle cl ZO) WS O: — = = =e 
5c Wisawella SS. Gp excl ee == 22Ree aa WC t) - || 439 cl (of Ceca sed | ae = 
Sid [I — — 28 ce 8rd ii 48 cc} tod I SE Cl ied || - a ale— 47 p! 6-484 
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Table showing movements of INDIAN TEA (in lbs) in London during the Season years 1888-9 to 1892-3. 
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IM @) RIS. 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY... 


MARCH ... 


APRIL 


MAY ... 
INDIAN. 


CEYLON. 
JAVA. 


CHINA. 


(2888) 


1,397,829 


10,674,126 
15,563,913 
11,437,035] 
13,459,059) 
(1889) 
12,282,363) 
8,669,115) 
5,456,388 


2,449 266) 


26,389,632 


4,169,200) 


mO TAL fer). 


SEASON) 224,209,223) 298,502,415 220,820,346) 


1889-90 


(1889) 


825,246 
3,438,990 
5,639,145 

12,220,416 
13,596,243 
16,322,379) 
15,376,368 
(18g0) 
13,367,724) 
8,912,076 
6,684,921 
4,214,772 


153,984 


94,954,287) 


101,052,264 
34,246,224 

| 

3,107,700 

| 


98,696,104) 90,096,227) 


1890-1 


(1890) 


457,587 


1,034,877 


6,468,591, 


12,844,764 
15,236,922 
14,526,522 
14,354,883 
(1891) 
13,258,320 
10,098,585 


5,953,848 


47,404,702 
3,780,700 


69,755,713 


1891-2 


(189?) 
1,561,734) 
4,276,542 
8,998,165 
14,149,404 


16,094,865) 


18,870,030) 


(1892) 


DELIVERIES. 


(1893) 


1888-9 4889-90 1890-1 
(1888) | (1889) (1890) 
5,360,919 7,256,436, 8,680,442 
5,923,545, 7,378,119) 7,291,524 
6,440,949 6,030,389, 6,861,027 
7,494,951| 7,914,804 7,870,338) 
8,926,065! 10,334,121 9,822,008 
8,622,891) 9,699,849 9,606,153) 
7,003,338}  8,745,714| 8,955,555) 
(1889) | (1890) (2891) 
8,931,927 8,831,223) 10,570,794! 
| 
8,007,009! 8,187,293 9,031,506 
8,143,899| 7,141,953 7,223,670 
7,726,908) 5,155,941 8,061,642 
| 
8,786,385 14,492,028) 6,783,828 
| | 
——SS SS a a = 
91,368,786 101,167,868 100,708,482 
93,930,564, 31,946,972 42,615,838 
3,862,880 3,279,690 3,994,480 
H 
105,665,544 87,652,676 81,382,057 


er ia 


i 


224,727,774, 224,047,206 228,700,857 


J. W. Parxins, Printer & Stationer, 1 & 2, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 


STOCK. 
a > ag : S 
1891-2 1892-3 1888-9 1889-90 1890-1 1891-2 | 1892-3 
- (1891) (1892) (1888) (1889) (1890) (1891) (1892) 
6,759,819 20,149,773 21,823,745, 19,316,934) 21,462,453 
7,144,722) 17,551,971 17,384,616 16,060,287| 18,594,273 
| | 
7,268,049 20,933,505 16,993,374! 15,667,851! 20,314,389 
8,503,983. 24,112,680 21,298,986) 20,642,277| 95,959,810) 
10,520,448 30,761,211 24,561,108] 26,057,196) 31,534,297' 
| 
10,041,987 38,575,355, 81,183,688) 30,977,565 40,362,270 
40,031,076 37,814,292) 36,376,893 
(1892) (1893) (1889) (1890) (1891) | * (7892) | 1893) 
43,381,512| 42,350,793) 39,064,419 | 
| 44,043,618) 43,081,176) 40,131,498 
| 41,356,107! 42,624,144) 38,861,676 
| rn | 
36,078,465) 41,527,833) 33,181,317 
27,754,935| 27,489,789 26,660,538 | 
27,754,935 27,489,789 26,660,538) 
| 7,194,188 9,590,374, 14,974,892 
1,233,820, 1,064,840, 851,060) 
37,349,932 39,990,303) 28,341,426) 
73,532,875. 78;435,306 70,827,916 


GOW, WILSON & STANTO 
Broxers, 13, Rood Lane, London, F.C. 


N, 


Wpplement to ‘‘ CEYLON OBSERVER.” 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CGHYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


/13, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Fanuary 8th, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION [N LONDON 
From ist JUNE TO DaTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 707,966 packages. 353,959 packages. 29,168 packages. 
1891-1892. 823,303 is 477,550 $3 28,269 rn 


uring the week 
573 packages [NDIAN 

iO) is Ceyton; Total 63,945 packages have been offered in public auction. 

mg020). 5; Java 

_ December’s statistics call for very littlecomment. Deliveries of Indian and Ceylon Tea are good. 
| After about a fortnight’s intermission, sales recommenced this week, the aggregate amount of | 
| dian and Ceylon Tea catalosued being heavier than in any previous week, The auctions opened 
.th fairly spirited bidding, but prices gave way slightly towards the close of the week. 

INDIAN, Monday’s auction of 24,790 packages was heavier than any previously held in one day ; 
jit a still larger sale is advertised for the 11th inst., catalogues for 25,852 packages being already 
sued. The market opened at about the closing rates of last year, buyers however not evincing | 
leat keenness. Prices, later on in the week, showed irregularity, and poor liquoring Teas must | 
) quoted fully 4d. below closing rates of last year. 

This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 35,858 pkgs. average 9d. 


| PKGS. | PRICE. I i it PKGS. | PKGS. | PRICE. 
ASSAM .. BE \16813 p 93d CuHota NAGPORE | KANGRA VALLEY ..} 363 p| 74d 
CacHar AND SYLHET. Ges p d | DarRJEELING & TERAI 1/1 || NEILGHERRY. a4 
CHITTAGONG .. .:| -200 € Bid i Dooars .| 2914 ® 8d | TRAVANCORE. -| 942 p| 74d 
Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London ;— : 
west. : (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 4id. 1891, 6$d. 1890, 54d. 1889, .6d 
ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) nh 5d. 7d. ” 6a » 6d. 
| ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) ny OrxGle » 83d. ,, 7ad. s, 724. 
EK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) YD 7d. » ord. ” 87d. ” 87d. 
|EKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ,, Sd. 55} oad; gzd.,, ord. 
IEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) eS ad. i ee 4, oe et fae 
y) /EKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) 62d. oid. 8d. 7ad. 


HYLON, The average price of all the Ceylon Tea sold on Garden  Neeoune during 1891 was 
id. per lb. against 1rd. in 1890, 113d. in 1889, and 113d. in 1888. 

| At the opening auction on feiccday, last year’s prices were rather more than maintained ; 
isn competition caused an occasional advance of $d. to 3d. on Medium Grades. Average tod. 


Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in Londom:— 
IEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892 


7 TSO Ores O90 = TO} 771889 — ot 
IEKOE (Ordinary leaf; little twist ; fair liquor) ” 9% ” Loz ” II ” loz 
(EKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf: indifferent liquor) 5 53 ” 8% » OF ” 83 
/EKOE (Somewhat bold leat: indifferent liquor) 6% 9? ” 10¢ gt 


AVA. Only one sale was held, at which the bidding was good and prices were firm. Average 63d. 
MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) DURING DECEMBER. 


IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. 
1889. 1890. 18901. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
IENIDUANI eRe ae 15,370,308 14,354,883 14,416,506 8,745,714 8,955,555 9,283,992 
CPYTONE ee 2,740,054 2,888,626 4,750,240 1,889,324 2,772,302 4,282,924 
IIEASVZAS datai"axsylsl sy cena: 108,290 252,070 125,510 134,960 202,720 108,920 
CHINA, etc. .... 12,572,480 9,462,127 5,269,191 6,542,487 5,200,359 4,665,543 
ToTat lbs, 30,803,192 26,957,706 24,567,447 17,312,485 17,130,936 18,341,379 


FROM rst JUNE TO 31st DECEMBER. 


IMPORTS. | DELIVERIES. | Stock. 

1889. I8go. 1891. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 1889. 18go: 1891. 
PAN 2.0.2.5: 67,418,787 67,924,146 78,357,246 | 57,359,430 59,037,042 59,523,000 | 37,814,292 36,376,893 45,495,678 
PEON srie) = sls 18,141,446 23,906,406 36,210,624 — 19,£69,158 24,874,956 35,745,625 6,303,954 8,621,824 15,439,888 
pore Nae Fenes weve ol 1,347,020 2,000,600 {,964,340 2,048,870 1,300,970 2,339,260 542,150 704,470 474,070 
Tva,etc ....) 71,352,084 54,669,645 50,543,915 | 50,884,459 49,919,045 42,873,207 | 57,811,525 44,740,232 36,115,177 
l= Vesa = ee | — 

om Aps irys°.259.957, 14)500,707 107 ;070)125) 5) 1295451917, 135,132,613 140, gee 095 102,471,921 90,503,419 97,525,413 


BANK RATE. 33 per cent. EXCHANGE. Calcuttaon London three months sight Is. 4'3 


i. Garden, | 


Total, ates 


|/Quantity. 
ASSAM (16813p, 
Assam Co v/lTII4 p} 
AssamFrontierCo}| 782 | 


Attaree Khat Co} 
Balijan T Co 
Beheating se 
Bishnauth T Co | 
Borjan ei 
Borpani Valley ..., 
Brahmapootra Co 
British Assam Co 
Choonsali T Co C 
ChiubwaeleCome. 
Corramore 
Dekhari ; 
Doom Dooma B 
i H 
Dooria ve 
DebrooghurCo ... 
-) Gellahatting Co 
Hunwal T Co 
hanzie TIT Assoc 
Jokai1TCo Jamira 
», Muttuck 
», Panitola 
Pip pik aM 
Jorehaut T Co | 
Khobong T Co... 
Khongea ae 
Kobira sis 
LuckimporeT Co 
LMB Diffloo 
»  Latakoojan 
Medla 
Mesai Jan wet 
Mungledye T Co 
Nahor Rani 
Nahor Toli ‘ 
NoakachareeCoK 
5A ARCYION es 
a emeokivns 
Nonoi T Co 
Ohat 
Rajmai Co. a3 
Scottish AssamC 
Sealkotee 
Shakamato 
Sillonee Baree 
Sonajulie 
Abibeveaet IE (Co eon 
Tiphook TCo ... 
Titabur ae 
CACHR & SYLH 
Allynugger 
Baraoora se 
Bicrampore H 
B&CoChargola C 
Borokai T Co. 
BITCoDwarbund 
5, Urrunbund| 
Chatlapore 
Cheerie Valley 
Craigpark 
LF&Co 


!'Broken Org. Pekoe 
or Flowery Pekoe, 


Quantity.| Price 


Quantity. | Price. 


Broken Pekoe, 


Pekoe onchong. 


a 


INDIAN. Averageod. 
Pekoe and MB 
Unassorted, 


a: et: 


Quantity. Price. Quantity. | Price. 


642 P ji 
252 Pj 


N6)p) 


284 D 


190 


167 p 
718 


487 p 


142 
257 P 
218 
71 
149 
210 Pp 
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HIS bof | 


I} 


ed 
(@)) 
n 
xs) 9) ho) ao) 
oo ~~ 0 
COO wR FM peri to 
eS. rs 
lo 


eal 
(ee) 


DORN CO 
eerceyc a 


| Hee foe Hoo bol 


oo CONT 
aRRESE 


! 360 
| 432 
lee 


46 


160 


30 
100 


58 


| and 1 : , 


Quantity. Price. ||Quantity. 


Hi) 167 1021/38) -—- | 


9-BOu)) °-— mE RO. ae 
711/341/53)| 187 | 3-98 

9 104)) — ea: 46 74 
— 35 72 

_- — 80 Si 

- 1/6), 79 | 17% 

| 30 7% 20 6 
giti1z)| 105 1/o§-1/4) 297 | 687% 
66 p 1/5-1/7%), 142 7 

40 Of 41 6% 

| 44 63 29 6t 
1/\241/64| 20 1/o} 39 gz 
| 24 1/74 20 7 
Qz-113) 29 1/2 35 7% 
10-113 29 1/15 31 7% 
pioat/2$)) 125 b) 1/5 |) — | = 
OF 15 | 1/4 || 124 | 6f-68 
1; 27 1/34 25 9 
7z° || 35 92 = = 
9-94 || 83 | 31/2%|| 163 | F972 
7-172 || 29 i6 25 64 
7 \\ — _ 31 6+ 
[24|| — — lt 26g. Trae 
4 il aos or 36 | i74% 
Q 11k) 54 111/53) 146 | 6768 
s 464c, Log 138 5% 

3 93|| 169 pt6$r1z) — --- 
— — Pies ee « 

20 1/22 — | — 

| 125 182 || Iro 6-6 

100 1/33 | 200 7t 

| — — | ig 8 

|) 7 w/t || 124 | 65-7 

Tid) 59 1/6 60° G 

3\| 54 110g4/6g)| 126 | 7-7 

1 lace =} 50 64 

| 70 10 || 129 | 52-6 

| 40 83 go 6 
area 55 ud We 

|} 36 tis 4) 113. | 62-6 

12 | t/4e|) 57. | 72-7 

So4c) Te = —( ae 

1g LOH. 45 8 

| 40sc| 1/58 || — ai 

z| 25 | t/4e)| 38 | 10d 

30 NI £87 7 

3) 42.| 184 | tor | 17% 

| 43° | t/ori 133) Gay 

30 | 3/52|| 169 | 6263 

| 20) 5a ies 45. {eeew 

6o.-) —Beele b0 64 

65° | 10g 100 74 

72-9% |393C 1/\031/7a\| — | 
51 7x {| 88 63 
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69 8f 48% 60 | 43-53 

26 7s || 43 72 
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Gardens | Broken Org. Pek. | 
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In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 3c for half-chests; p for packages. { Prices marked 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


T. W. ParRKINS,. Printer & Stationer,1 & a, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe: 


atked a, 


veil 
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7 4 ~ TAT) mm 
UN & STANTON NDIAN, CHYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 
13, Roop Lang, Lonpon, E.C. January 15th, 1892. 

QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 

From ist JUNE To DaTE. 
Indian. Ceylon. Java. 

1890-1891. 752,628 packages. 365,309 packages. 30,928 packages. 
1891-1892. 872,603 65 502,306 5 29,413 


| 


uring the week 
|, 300 packages INDIAN 


810 5 Ceryton} Total 75,254 packages have been offered in public auction. 
Cain. ee Java 


The Home Consumption of Tea per head of population in 1891 was 5°35 lbs 


99 


., against 5°18 lbs. 
| 1890, and 4:99 lbs. in 1889. 
| anielis of Tea (in lbs.) on which Duty was paid at all Bonded Warehouses in the Kingdom from 1st Jany. to 31st Dec. 
| 1888. per centages. 1889. per centages. 1890. per centages. 1891. per centages. 
jodian ee SORINO,O00 — 46 90,000,000 ~—_ 52 IO1I,Q61,086 52 98,941,931 49 
BeyOnme =, 00,553,000 © 11 28, 500,000 15 BA 5 LO, A007 aaa 8 5 le 2278 O02. 1-2/5 
hina, etc. 80,653,000 = 43 61,100,000 33. 7530, 3375 Bo 52,287,304 26 
| | Total Ibs. 185,416,000 185,600,000 194,008,492 202,456,837 
Quantity of Tea exported from Great Britain, from 1st January to 31st December 
| 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
}ndian -... Included with China. Included with China. 2,024,579 3,339,828 
ieylon # . an 1,431,931 2,093,029 
jhina, etc. 37,950,842 35,061,901 32,910,627 27,550,477 


Tue Cutcaco Exursition is likely to exercise important influence upon the future of the Indian 
‘i Ceylon Tea Industries—It is therefore satisfactory to note that steps have been taken for their 
equate representation. ‘The necessity for utilising this powerful agency for fostering a taste for 
tian and Ceylon Teas in the United States cannot be overrated. 
TDIAN. The heaviest quantity ever brought to Public Auction in one week did not materially 
srstrain the market. At Monday’s unprecedentedly large sale, the closing rates of last week were © 
ly supported with good all round bidding—at later sales commoner kinds suffered to a slight 


ent and were here and there a farthing cheaper. Quality of recent imports is better, especially 

m “* Darjeeling,” ‘‘ Dooars,” ‘ Terai,” and ‘‘ Assam.” 

his weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 35,201 pkgs. average 87d. 

| PKGS. | PRICE. ; PKGS. | PRICE. | PKGS. | PRICE. 
AssAM be ..|18408 p| 94d Cuota NAGPORE ..| 467 ai al KanGRA VALLEY ..| 268 pj 74d 
CACHAR AND SYLHET..|10150 p| 73d DaRJEELING & TERAI| 2257p} 104d) NEILGHERRY.. -| 107 p| 7d 

| CHITTAGONG .. -.| 190 c| ro#d Dooars 3124 p| 74d || TRAVANCORE .. -|. 230 p| 8d 

| Comparative prices of aia Tes in London :— 3 

UST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 4d. 1891, 6$d. 1890, 54d. 1889, 6d 

ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) d 


” 5d. be) v/. . ”? 6d. oe) 6d. 
ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) 


pos) Opec he Salas Gr 73d. 5; zd. 
EK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) ye. (68d. 95 ged. » Bd 5; 8d. 
KOE (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) __,, 4d. a 1o3d. = id. a gid. 
HK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) ee bed, 55 Hele gy 7a, 7d. 
LKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 64d. Bid. 8d. 73d. 


“RYLON. Tuesday’s sale of 20,047 packages lasted from 12 o oc until almost 6 D. m. In 
-e of this, bidding continued good throughout, the market remaining unaltered for all but poor 
loring Teas. At Thursday’ s sale, Medium and poor Teas were again easier, these being now 
itly a halfpenny below last week’s rates. Quality has continued fair, with a good proportion of 
ory Teas. 51,227,602 lbs. of Ceylon Tea were used for Home Consumption i in 1891, against 


16,139 lbs. of China Tea. Exports from Ceylon to the United Kingdom in 1891 were nearly 
poo,ooo lbs. Average for week, g3d. 


Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 
KOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, 64d. 1891, gtd. 1890, 1o¢d. 1889, gd. 
‘KOE (Ordinary leaf; little twist; fair liquor) Beanie gd. F iid. AN 11d. 5,  rodld. 
KOE SOUG,. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) » dad. ” gd. » gid. » 83d. 
KOE (Somewhat bold eat indifferent liquor) » 64d. 3 tod. 3) «LOS: 4 gid 


VA. Competition has been animated and late rates were freely paid, the tendency being to 
iter hardness. Average, 72d. 


a Sales 34 per cent. EXCHANGE. ‘Calcutta on London three months ; sight Ts: 4u 7d. 
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| Total, | Avera 


Quantity| Price. 


ge, |or Flowery Pekoe, 


Pekoe and 
Unaassorted. 
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Broken Pekoe. Pekoe Souchong. i 


| Quantity.| Price. | Quantity. Price. ||Quantity.) Price. Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. 
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| Broken Org, Pekce Pekoe and Fanniogs, Dust 
Total. | Average. | or Flowery Pekoe. Unassorted. Broken Pekoe, || Pekoe Souchong. Souchong, and Various. 
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128 7% ae oe AG | Bre || BO“ | wer, 49 6 I 4a I 32 
125 Ot 42 Oe 52 17 Ait feu lI sti as acs oe Si 
On jo} u/s 6dc| 1/6 16 1 /os 25 1/34 | 4 104 : — == 
AS Cla 5 =e ae a5acl5s 1531 32C1 14% t1ge| 43 34 4 _ — 
Sotc 8 = — 404 4 225C) 10 183c¢| 62 ae este lg eee Natale 
a7hc| 1/t2 ||) — | — | 184c| 1/2h|) rage] 1/4t |) 15$€l 1/ot]) — | 2hce 58 
36 HOR = — 12 103 12 1/03 iD 8 | \ | 
104 | rok || — | — |] 42 | 98 |] 4 1/rd1/28) 24 |) 6s ff — | — fF = = 
257 Pi 75 53 | 8-82] 162 | 65-82) 24 | 83 18g 53 ae eee a oa 
200 | LOx = = 113° p| 92 QS |kOre lw | — 
100 1/ a ras 34 oF 66 wae || oe ce | 
1354c| 62 -- — 5o0dc| 64-64 |) Gokc] 73 255c 5+ — — — | 
201 104 — — 49 98 106 | 1/ok || 4o 7 — — 6 | 6§ 
Ta} 3) | ee ly 25) | Ore BO 8/22 7 SE Soiealhs = ears © 
Wit. | alid 48 1/22: aan) 102 o — || 10 ae — = |i 10 84 
OF D) BOR I = | Aoepes Vn, 375) 1/15 || 17 Ae OF ee ee 
132 10 — _ 6288-10) 62 1 Ns '6 
82 p) 1/2} || — — ROLE 1/uk i) 27, 1/44 4 10 = — 1 I 8 
11g gt —- —- 60 9 39 t/o} 20 6$ -— oe all ee —— 
142 pj 6% re ies 57 6F 38 82 | 47 ae 5a Sle = 
Toke) 7 a  Osel ie e ce ea 
DUC) 28 Gees ls ae 2c) ae ||  Bac\ 1/72 || 21a x/ SSC ea et eC 5 
SO) a ee OE eee 
OJ ee em Mires He 35 ee IO I ee | ie eg eae ee es 
105 8 = AG typ snoR|l ae Al aaor ot = 43 |t5$ 53) — — 
2a el/ 3 Sh ye oS aye eae ae 10 | 10% a Bes wll BOs 
734c| 10 - 334c| 10 203¢| 1/ot 20ke|) 73 ee sel 
64 8 = ae 31 03 26 | loz a es ieee he Ghee 3 43 
EROPDE 7 ale geeealeO? Wi fo. | 10 ‘ge vetoes ib 8 | .6t 4c |. 5h 
CN eee ee eo Oa 7 | Th Wm OL Ie ho 
167 p| tok || — | — || 53 | 10h || s4dcl 1/44 |) 60 | 7t ff — | — | — j — 
60 tod = = 23 ROW 25 1/1 12 Ce a= a -- 
TO Neotel eet eos ail 47 9 |t 112 || or ieee Pate S 5 
118 p| 1/ j79 p1/\okt1/7ile i : 32 134 Le ai sel a 
47 pl] rtd 264c| 1/3 - 7 84 10 ey} = = I 23 Tor 
Oooo cocaine ter), 24 ot ee 
55 t/oz | — — 25 II 30 1/2 — — = 
89 7 Sk 40 | +6 23 93 eo hot os 4 44 
Sar — ew eee vs ma er wiItt CS, 2. 


DS ae en | eee wer ( , a P. ~~ “Yh 
Wes 2 f | CEyLuoN— WALL ce ¢ Pagan 


| | ; Broken Org. Pekoe||  Pekoe and— | ry ac ! Broken an 
| Garden, _ Total, Average, ot ras Pekoe, | Tnaueorted, | Broken Pekoe, || Pekoe Souchong. Souchong. | aad Varions. 
| Quantity.| Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity.) Price. || Quantity,| Price. | Quantity,| Price. | Quantity. | Price. | Quantity. _ Pric FL 
Elbedde eel ee 115 ee ig | ee 65 114 29 1/54\| 17 7 7 5% | 5 | 4 
Elgin ill Wana! Oe allie — "=e, SA eal 3, 10 22 1/1 10 74 — => ee 44 
_Elkadua At ealey) 8 | — | — 44 {8 ay 103 58 t62 — eT ee 
| Ellagalla he eea | 8k Bale |) coemcaleee 74 22 114 31 63 2 ag | 2 5 
Elston “|| pra "|g We) a 9 40 | 112 35 64 pal i a 54 
| Eltofts or ROOM) Tt aa —— oe are 22 114 47hc| 1/341| 37 33 =2 eS hits 
LEPEBC Dromoldn "eesc| Sa an 1a a 6740 873 234c tii} — a — es 4 a = 
| Ingurugalle 1) 986" | 9 91308 | toe 56 84 — = — = ma = = a 
 abukeller 7 i ateurp|> (1 /lamlme—— | len g74¢ t1/oL 33 1/4 — at ae 4 gt 
*Meddecomistall i070) Ss aiimm as |e tame 18 8 28 rit 21 52 = ES as i 
, Montefiore <..|| toz | 8% |) 32 1/ 54 73 a = 16 53 <s a. ee ~*~ 
Norwood. 2:7) ii05. | 1/3 — — 41 1/12 24 1/53 — ae ae ms = a” 
Rothschild ...) 74 | x1 || (20 1/22, 54 8% 11; — — — — ah: ae a as 
,,oogama Se aee || Lod 20 1/2 51 8410 — — — at as eae 1 
Ernan ee eRe), 778 — a 29 73 34 9} 19 53 Bs = aad 
Errol Soll AKO Wolpe per Ol fee scr 38 102 4igc, 1/2%|) 2% &4 — _ 2tc 643 
Esperanza vlan! 7 i — — 4o$c +73 - 1c 34 —_ 
Faithlie Soul O. | Ca — _ 20 82 14 1/oh 22 64 — a _ ~— 
[serulengs all DO2.p) Tie oo — 36 74112 514c 1/33 9 74 23c 5? 43c, 52 
| Frogmore aarp) 0/t amet pites sc) 5) a — —- — —_ 2tc 64 
~Galaha Deal busey alums (| ee — 29 84 80 +=—104 35 63 15 54 — an 
Galata vp twose| 85 3) 472 174 653¢) toe a ae — {oa 44 44 
Galella Pull e2nGl, LO = _- 424c gt sokc) II _ -- — _ _ — 
_Galkadua oa 2a ee | — 12 84 10 g+ 10 47 _ — _ — 
|/Gallamudina ..|| 106 | 9 = — 32 33 46 II 28 6 — — — -- 
_Gallebodde Slearon. |) LOp i — _ 28 9} 26 1/of 16 73 — — — = 
Gammadua | amon | Oza — 22 +8 17 IIs II +5 — -- 2 34 
Gangwarily SAleLoOoeD| 7a aa == 65 6} 40 9 — _— — — 44c| 3% 
: a3 | Ga clo — | = 54) 46 | 29 | te | — | — 9 
Gartmore alls SA Mee i Ee —- 35 9} 17 1/3 aa — —— — 2 7 
_Gavatenne Pe LOS sC| LO = = 604c 9 454c 1} — — _ — — _ 
Geddes | Tae | 1 g2 po#ti/5 12 81 r54c) tI — — — _— ste 6} 
|Gikiyanakanda....) 74 L/of |) 3 — 28 tjot || 27 1/23 1g 84 — — _- _ 
Glassel ale oe Ox; le ae — 22 9 23 114 12 5% -- _ _ 
_Glencairn en |). Om — — 2 3 20 t/ot |) 42 64 _ — 4 5 
_Glenugie Ap © Dye |. Be — , 8&1 104 384c, 3/544 — -- — — —- 
-Goatfell salle Fl 1/34 | — — | 36 1/4 Tere Ty 7 10 1/2 10 10 — 
Gona Adika Co G|| 100 p| 72 || — — 49sec +74 a7hel{ 114 22ic 154 — _— 2 | t44 
(Good Hopes = -.argore\ e753, a 5 28 p) 82 — _ isc; 4 isc} 3 
Goomera SG. | 7k alae — — 18 7 25 2 16 53 — — 2 24 
Gorthie sail HAO. JO) Ore — — 47 104 5sokc, 1/23) 31 8i — _ 84c 7 
langram: Oya: ||| aon |) (Cz amime aa lame II 7% 8 +7 10 5% 3 | Be 3 | 45 
Hantane el 75 eee --- — 26 = to# 23kc| 1/2 26 8 — — — — 
Harmony taal! 62 DIE gies — — Il 73 T53ch- If 14 52 14C 34 the) 34 
Hatale sl 138 eee || Ee = 47 7 60 + 31 53 — — —- i= 
Mattancallas|) 420 8 — — | 12 gt 12 riz 18 64 — _— — — 
Heatherton -.] 69 p| 92 Wa—)| = 737 | 92 | 345c) t/te) 220) ee 2ac 4h £°) SE 
Heatherley Sls eo8-=|) RO. aIme ae |= anime aa Oe 20 t/2t |) 22 62 1~ jig I 73 
Hemingfold A aa gt | — ey ozike 8 Die). TOs: = — — pga’ leo — 
Henfold sel 222 1/2 |. — | — | 58 1/13) 47 | 1/5 17 9 ,— — | — aoe 
Hethersett soll 32 2/5 ule | Oe silo. || SoM at Ore | | 13% | Ope TA 73 
Hoonocotua ...| 175 a | — i 37 See a5 | Los 89 | 6 62) -- 4 43 
Hunasgeria --j| 139 Oe | ep Ane ees leary ies ete | =" ile) 64 | ae — = == 
> || 89 83 = SS 19.9). Se 2a te ees 63 | 3 Ar || ue 
Hunugalla Pa Oana i — | ee Et OSC aol — Sh 34.0) Seas 
Hyndford Weg? | 7¥ SS N23 7 Se tes aaa 5¢ | — | = hs 2 4 
IMP || 176 P! 9 26 pi8i 11¢ 46 LO) lle- 2a i/ 76 iN — 1 53 
Indurana Ae vesai TaN | sy 31 | Of i 36) 219 Ge ee 40 Eye ee > A 
Ingestre al. FO ae x0 ES | I) 29 | aoL- | 283¢ t/2; | -9 Te ete | 63C, 33° 
Kabragalla M || 854cl of | -- | — | t8$e| 11g Wen ecers ete | 274c, 82 r23C 42 5 | gsc) 530% 
Kaloogala seal 33 OLE le 0 ee 20h on een bis ~ sea 64 =| re —_— 
Kandal Oya «..| 2264c 73 || 45$c, 9 || 898 74 sigcitg tof] 22hc) 152 — | —  195c) 43 
Kandapolla a 7p) Woe Ne Siac swine foe joe 15 1/53 13 10 | {2 | 9 at eee 
i | i : 


i 


CEYLON.—Continued. 


Broken Fannings, Dust 


= ' | Broken Org. Pek. Pekoo and | 
i | Garden. || Total. |Average.| or Flowery Pekoe. Unassorted, Broken Pekoo, i Pokoe Soucheng, and Souchong. || and Various, 
* | Quantity.| Price. / Quantity. | Price. | Quantity.| Price. | Quantity. Price || Quantity. Price. ||Quantity.| Price. | Quaniity, Price. 
5 Katooloya SO 7 10 — — 38 2 35 1/03 24 re ee ee 
3 | | Kelani ...]| 2234c] 74 Oech eye |) A5se! 10 Gi S3aq SF Se A | 
= Kellie sen |l| 126) gt — —— VN Ole Ome OF OMT Ss-1/ | 933 63 | ee 
= Kew A LOONpP|. 1/1 — — 31 | i/o2 |) 44dc) 1/62 || 28 94 4 , OF). 8s. 
= Kirklees ae 6osc| 113 I7ZC| 11s || 2ogc} 1/2t 234c] 94 sell ao | = 
Kirkoswald ...|| 10g t/oZ || — — Homa: «Qoudact/2 Ei Zio gt es 
-~ | | Knuckles Group 95 4 = — 28 hoo 1@ || 2o 6 21 SO ee ig ee 
i pxomyacallag 8 .-/| 106 p| 1/14 |= == Aer | 11s |) G6se" 1/3471 = -- | { (oo 
& Kottagalla sos) Ox jo) wet 394c] 1/3 30 eH ao eT iy (Ieee — | 1 ees 
4 Kowlahena Pall too!) 10s =_ = Ba Oe MOLI) down) 1-1 /2il- 33 74 ee ela a ean 
_ | |Kurulugalla .../) 62 6 eo ene PO Olle, 18] a3 tsk 6 4 ak | a 
ls Lankapura W || 61p 9 — — Bil I SO eee Gna qui i 3 6 — | tee igh 
Lauderdale Co ...|| 49 Gi Hee LS 12 AR ea 25 oe =~ oa eae ae 
— | | Laxapana Pel 5e Pi OF 28hc| 1/1¢ || 51 T9 484c] t1/ok || — = Di | eee | 
us Leangapeila ...||_ 68 83 43 10 25 | +64 - — = 
3 Lindoola seallf 23% Il — — 9 tot 14 1/o4 || to 93 
pl Liskillen dzoll| © SO) 7h dae aise 34 61 24 9 = a I Vee aD 
af Longford PalSOsc) 62 = = 22kc| 64 || 204c| 10 333Cc| 54 5ic a Be 
g Loonagalla -..|| T20zC| 92 |1654c rlo-1/08 554c\ 738 = a ue, : eal 
_~ | | Mahacoodagalla 58 73 = = 21 Te 13 92 2A eat Se ee 
is Mahagastotte .../| 65 1/ — — 25 Or Nao | r/i4 ~— as eee a 
Py Mahanilu {| 56 Pp] rit “ it 12 it} r6gc} 1/34 28 93 cE bs 
ty Mahaousa .. |} 146 p} 84 II7 p) 9 15 8 £2 | alli 12 6 aE de eat es 1 
% Managalla sdoilli aan 7% is as 17a 7 tisc] of = ue 4ic) 43 aa 
¢ |! Maryland Pale VAS 63 — aie 19 +64 It 10 ig) | epee ie G 
_ || Mattalkelle Sool ba Oe i) — 41 gt 5t 1/1 40 ion e } o Hees es a 
oi Mattakelly ssolll LOG gt ih au 55 83 67 113 42 a3 Ole Hee a Me 
_ || Melrose Pole et Pleanios == af ently 24 Pp g3-1/1 gs oe ees ratente 
5. [| Middleton seal Goi pk ue BES 4 Bee = 53 i ae ea ae 
~ || Minna s20l| Ase 12 7 — — B4kc gh 84 foie ae tan ssgs| a 18 a 
a | ee Bai 27 ee = a Tid : as 1/23 a oe Sy  : 
; || Moray .../| 189 P| rot 10 4-y ui == 1 4 a oy 
ee ea ede ha lawl OM 
—@eMottingham .../| 88 74 eta tat aD gL 31 oe 7 H a ES dah : | To) 3a 
oe | Mount Vernon .../| 140 p} 114 |/50 p1/igtt/11|¢ — oe BA oe 3 2: 4 Gee i ae 4t 
F : Mousagalla evs 46 Pp z ee ise 23 p 6-71 2 34C a ae 7% mec i 1 aie anes 
if Nartakande ...|| 66 7 — = 15 tye 14 108 37 [52 | 
7 PiPeyapane Seca ee le He By QW sole t/ || 47 ap 6 4 el 
| NewDimbulaD...|| 86 1/14 }/ — — 35 1/14 || 36 1/3 a ace ee of ee 
— {| New Peacock ...|| 222 p 4 ee ala By on 8okc] t/ok|| 7 26 D ae “ga ce 
oa | New Valley secl| LOS 4 40 t/o# || 80 9 OE, ae : 7a oe Pa as : 
_ || Nilambe ...|| 201 8 — — 56 74 102, || of-gt 2 3 | a 
_ OBECCraigieLea|| 89 p| 84 ee ane 26 88 19 1/1 = e ae ai | one oF 
oy », Dangkande...|| 1663¢ 3 = — || 45dc] t6d 7okc| +84 364c| +5 ae el ae ee 
ts », Nilloomally 70 a pales a 29 Hons aI t9 i eae ee) i Te 
| a meena 7ose| 114 Zor cal es ee ss 424c 23 | Hecate 
_ || Oliphant soall Tago) SE SUT ees a a in| FYAI | Bese 
re | Oodewelle my iv 83 us pee oy a a uy i io a a I en 
af omen cll -7oRe 8 — — 47%C) 63 264c i pee uy ie BE tee aH 
" |) Oononagalla I54 P 281c| 1/o ‘ = a = 2s : 2 
ee | ea alae irel ela yepsy sy 8 
at Ooragalla 72 p 4 —— — 9 7 39 3 I = } ae, | me I ; 3% 
3 |) Orion 176 P|. 94 78 b} 102 72 b 1/1 A a Pe ne a 4a 
1 {| Osborne OF. I. we — — 25 16 26 1/1 é 64 es eats 
" | Ouvahkellie 12 gt = a ee es aw sak. = Fi Be es Se eae 
of ” Peel 37 1/2 == — 19 II 18 1/5 — a | aaa ereees 
aay Panmure || 48 1O$ = _ 21 rig 12 I/o¢ || 15 8 en _ " 
Ha Pathragalla ea Q3%C 8 = — 694c al 2ttc Il : 1 1 1 si 
yf Patiagama onl OS 6L ae ey) f Fi 5 3 sf D pe Ce 
ft 4 45 52 20 as = a ae == —- 
ies peo y ten --|/ 98 9 == = 27 4 52 Tos 15 6 2 ee 2 3 
eradenia .,... 108 To3 — — 25 II 34 1/24 49 8 —— = z as 


“uu. - Se 
we wk es ee nae seve ‘ 
; “~ oN RN “ * Sl UE NS Yes Feel Ts 


Ne 


if 


Jn these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise st 
thus represent the highest offer in the room, 


to one chest. 


J. W. Par«ins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe. 


Fo aan CR eee || DTOKeD Urry. +t ek0e | rekoe and — ios cation: | 
Garden, Total. |Average || or Flowery Pekoe, Unasgorted. Broken Pekoe.  Pekoe Souchong. | Sor 
|Quantity.| Price. lOuantity, | Price. ‘Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. "Quantity. Price. Quantity, ie Price. 
| | l sr "7, 
Pingarawe 85 p 82 — — 50 | 82 15 | 1/o4) 8 / 5 | a bh 12kc a 
Poengalla 9g 84 26 gt 28 7% 30. | oF Heia4 zz) — | as ae Ese 
Polgahakande 88 9 20 82 33 | a see toe — —- | — ae, | ite med 
Poolbank 624¢c} gt 384¢| 10 2440) > Slee | =e — ff — 4) li ee a 
Portree 76 p| 1/ — - — | — || 374c] 1/48) 39 ro ioe eo, Mba a 
Rahatungoda A ihe, = — 1g 10 26. 1. 3/5 — a ame, all 
Rambodde . 44 p) 114 _ —— II TTgHl 72 1/44 17 gi | 2 6 | 2kc 44 
Raxawa 45 84 = a haa |! $8 12 net en 162 |. — | Se 
” 29 7%: 8 ¢ 14 | 8 — i 3 2 te 
Rookwood 1o6$c| 112 Bere 114 434c| 1/2 | nae bf | a 33 34 4 
Rowley 484c| 104 — — 264¢ tidy 22kicl rg — eg: is tart bea 
Ruanwella BOC) 7 — — 2gkc| 6% || 224c] of || itgkcl Sh il 32cl a A oe 
Sandringham 1o2 1/ — —- 35 PUG Me 37 1/2¢ || 27 9¢ | — | — | 34 6} 
ip 865} 112 330) iim 27 1/22 || 26 83 _ — |} — ze 
Sapu --|) 30 Pl 5a = ae 2 | = ate | Mic. == 12 5t | Bbc) 54 
SCTCo Invery 1335p) 1/2 — — 45 1/24} 50 1/62 || 32 | 10% 6 54 | Ss OP aes 
Selegama HiT 1 + IozC| 11 — — || 284c} gf 664c 64 4 i oer 4 
Sheen IIo p| 112 A8hc) 1/44) 41 11} = — 18 74 <i — | 34cl 38 
Somerset 104 Pp} 10 ee 34 g# | 484c| 1/2 22 64) — Re Sac bo 
Springwod 84 64 25 Bi 25 6 |; — — 34 5+ |} — ma ae ee 
" 140) OF a3z4) 8 oT 57 | Gall — | — | 5x | 5b 2) 
St.Andrews 1Z13C| gt 349C| r/1s || 684c] 7} 294c| QF a — Tt — ey ee oe 
St. Clair 86 | of Nh 29 II 20 1/o4 | 31 q i 3 54 3 5 
St. Leys” 60 3) — _ 26 74 21 103 9 a a = wake 
Strathellbe ...|| 186 7 —— = 59 +6 66 | 182-9 || 61 | 53-53 << eats ibs aa 
S. Wana Rajah...]| 77 p| 112 46$c| 1/34], 24 10 ~ — 7 6 — i ena) fie 
Sunnycroft T51 7, 66 | 7292 || 42 64 ~ -- 39 St) 4 |23t) — | — 
Sutton 24 1/24 == 10 tfok| 14 / a0 ae = a ae (eis aS 
Tellisgalla 33 73 = _ 12 } 17 93 I 53 _— _— Cie ee 
Templestowe 140 p| 82 625C| 104 34 74 _ — 35 63 gc, 44 — ~ 
Theresia 79 p| 112 — - 22 3 553c| 1/2 — —- ee Yih ae 
Tunisgalla 96p| 9g -— — 32 93 28 | 112 29 63 — — 7c) 7 
Tyspany 87 9 Fie heal 38 8t 1) 36 | 10g 13 52 — — Cae St 
Udaradella 128 p) 10% 724C| 1/1i]| 30 ey) — | ieee 23 “4 hae = 3 43 
Ugieside 26 7 = — | 13 52 he) tg | 3 5¢ || — eee as ans 
Valamaly 85 Oz = = 4G | 7-104 17 1/1 17 ay a | pe —_ 2 
Waltrim 85 11g | #— — | 27 r/ 2 1/24 24 8} || — — 2 7+ 
Wangie Oya ee). 72s 32 4. 17 || 24 | tok | 19. | tS See 
5 ITO P| 72 44 ibe t/onl 47. 17 || — Jo 19 | 15k 1) = iene 
| Wariagalla COR 7a -- siete 7 30° A, ogee = 15 5¢ — — | 2) 33 
| Wattakelly Ga Niehe| gee 36 | 6373 5 | OF I — |. = dis Ai 
Wavendon ASeC| 75) — 14%c {64 21dc| 183 134c| t54 | — — | — ee 
Westhall 127 84, |). — — 48 |. 98 20 4. Eee 55 OF Ss a 3 | 4h 
Wewelmadde 24 8 | — — —- — 12°) TORS 22, 4 Se oe eS RSS fet 
| Wiltshire alae jor | Se 16 | 68 204c| tok || — = = Se a ee 
Windsor Forest }| 152 83 — — |, 51 | gs gsr rae — — || 53 Me eee pee 
Woodend 81 8 — — | 39 74 28 | tot 14 5s a eer Aes 
Wootton FT] ia] | 23 1/9 aieeOe We Tie — | — | 18 | 7 YT — | = We | 
Yahalakelle 5 eye} =o 20 8 3200). 7a alle 23 a = foe 
Yellebende 33 9 | — — | 12 10 9 rete | ie © | {62 4, — a oss wees 
Ythanside mall 235 |. 112 Hees reff | 39 II | 39 | 93 | 22. ie | 74c| 6 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
JAVA. 1144 packages. Average 72 
Garden, Total, eer ase Fine & FlowryPek./| Medium Pekoe, | Broken Pekoe. || Pekoe Souchong, | Souchong. Cong. Bro. & Dust, 
| Quantity.) Price | Que ntity. Price, “Quantit,. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. |Quantity,| Price | Quantity. | rice 
Ardja Sarie AOE 7 — — 30 9 || 163cl os 300 | 63 4) 57 So ae 
Nangoeng | 271 p| 7 || — | — ara7 pivotal] 47 0) 82 | gy | | 
Parakan Salak ...|| 200 64 ~~ —_— — — | 100 | 64-63 || — | = = —_ | 100 52 
Perbawattie 235 tot —— —~ 97 g2 || 138 |to 114) — | = = meee | = = 
| Sindang Sarie Ais 84 — = 35 8h nee ete Fa) = —= et | = 


ated. b stands tor boxes; 4c for Ral!-chests; p for packages. 
In icalculating these averages two half-chests or four kexes are taken 2s equal in weight — 
GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. - 


+ Prices marke | 


GOW, WILSON i STANTON'S INDIAN, GEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


3) Boor Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Fanuary 22nd, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JuNe TO DaTE. 
Indian. 


Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891: 801,337 packages. 376,385 packages. 31,478 packages. 
1891-1892. 909,589 6 517,519 95 29,458 3 


During the week 
packages INDIAN 

5,153 » Ceyton; Total 52,184 packages have been offered in public auction. 
e455 JAVA 

Some relief has this week been afforded the trade through the comparatively light auctions. 
The smaller quantity brought forward proved ample for requirements, the bidding being 
haracterized by a lack of animation. The postponement of Wednesday’s auction, on account of 
ne Funeral of the Duke of Clarence, raised Thursday’s catalogues to a heavy total, the valuing of 
hich was considerably interfered with, owing to thick fos, prices) im Consequence showing 
pnsiderable irregularity. 

INDIAN. The quantity of Indian Tea brought to auction during the fortnight ending 15th inst. 
Zeregated 97,873 packages. 

| Galy 30,986 packages were catalogued against 49,300 last week. Fine and flavory kinds have 
pout maintained values, but poor liquoring “Teas are again easier. 
Jorthy of note :—“ Margaret’ Slope, 2/175 Mind Con). 1/74 ; 
7: Average for eek 82d. 
PRRAVANCORE. This district is gradually increasing its output and some Estates are now 
owing improved quality. 

| | This weeks average eo of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 24,687 pkgs. average 82d. 


The following averages are 
“ Dooteriah,’ 1/72; “ Turzum,” 


| PKGS. | PRICE. | | PKGS. |PRICE. | PKGS. | PRICE. 
ASSAM : ee p| o#d | CuotTa NAGPORE KANGRA VALLEY -| 354 c| 63d 
CACHAR AND SYLHET.. 6364 p| 74d |) DARJEELING & TeRsy 967 P| t/oz | NEILGHERRY,. 65 p| tod 
CHITTAGONG 270 c| 7ad || Dooars ..| 3078 p| 84d | TRAVANCORE ,. --| 227 c| ad 

) Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London :— 

JUST (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 4d. 1891, 64d. 1890, 54d. 1889, 6d 
PANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) aed. a 7d. Ae 6d. a 53d. 
_ PROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) A Odicans 83d 5 Teele: 2h 7d. 
| PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) A 62d. fe géd. i 8d. He 8d. 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) __,, 84d. Os a gid. rs gd. 
_ EK. SOUG (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) a 54d. ie 84d. ap 63d. - 63d. 
7 EKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 6% osde == 5, 8d. id. 
{ 


IEYLON. The lighter offerings were mostly sold 


at last week’ s rates, competition centring 
stly upon good liquoring Pekoes and Broken Pekoes. Common Pekoes and Pekoe Souchongs 


}ire somewhat neglected and sold slowly. Telegrams from Colombo state that exports for January 
fe not likely to exceed 5,000,000 lbs., which is 1,000,000 Ibs. less than the general estimate. The 
}lowing averages may be neanomed: = Denegama,’ ” 1/24; *‘ Kandapolla, ” 1/24; ‘‘ Waverley” of 
feel P Co., 1/2; ““Dammeria,’”’ 1/14. Average for week, gid. 

| Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London:— 


_ BEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) TSQ2, O50. | LOO Orde 1890, sods = 1880,. a9qde 
; JEKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) 4 OGL. » iid. a oad ond: 
PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) ra od. us ord. 99 ged. - 84d. 
JEKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) 35. Oneal » tod. » tod » gid. 
Pads | 


AVA was only represented by 45 packages of direct import. 
—fhited—the season’s cro 


™ather in the island. 
MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) FROM rst JUNE TO 31st DECEMBER. 


Arrivals have of late been very 
p being considerably reduced through the prevalence of unfavourable 


ne 


Imports. DELIVERIES. | STOCK. 
1880. 1890. 1891. 1889. 1890. 1891. | 1889. 1890. r8or. 
[LAN ce eeeaee 67,418,787 67,924,146 78,357,246 571359:430 59,037,042 59,523,000 | 37,814,292 36,376,893 45,495.678 
TE ON aie clereje)ieys 18,141,446 23,906,406 36,210,624 19,169,158 24,874,956 35,745,628 6,303,954 8,621,824 15,439,888 
. RSS oeercornc 1,347,020 2,000,600 1,964,340 2,035,870 1,300,970 2,339,260 542, 2 764,470 474,670 
NA, etc ....| 73,352,084 54,669,645 50,543,915 50,884,459 49,919,645 42,873,207 57,811,525 44,740,232 36,115,177 
Torau lbs.| 158,259,937 148,500,797 167,076,125 129,451,917 135,132,613 140,481,095 102,471,92L 90,503,419 97,525,413 


BANK RATE. 3 percent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three month- sioht ts. 45d. 
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orwood 54 Ba of Ga 4ghc eal 14 1/42 7 7 \\ S| 2 6 
| eee 102 p 8 — 2 5 | 1234c 44 45 | 74 | | | 
Se ee | a? ee es | a 
5 7 =e 28 83. || ean ay ae mes Sse | 12 p 7-104 
ole be 63 302¢ a cat 5-03 Ae ae =: 
9 ” - | 31 3 | = 
oe St “iis, | 7 45-44 
- 4 


| | Broken Org. Pek.|  Pekoe and | : 
Garden, Total. Average, or Flowery Pekoe, Unuassorted, Broken Pekoe. | Pekoe Souchong. 
; = | 7 yo =| ae eee 
Quantity.) Price. Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. Price 
Tyspany roll 94) | Te Nei hae al Biel 28a) 37 9 | 12 | St enn 
Udabage || POZse| 18 — — 333¢ 7t 434C¢| 10 || 269C) 5% we 
Udaradella ..,|| 150 P| 92 8o04c) 1/os]] 37 oo) — | 30 i 5 
Vicarton rool -u 73: -- —_ 5 Oe: eam tin fase t52 cad 
Vincit paolll, 29) ra —- | — II Se | 7 SF oo 5 ih) 
Waltrim > al, KO rit oo ae gay | it 41 1/2t || 28 | 7 es 
Warleigh lle Asie | LOg — — Boel ro || xg fx | — | — ri 
| Warwick Da o5nC| ‘ios || 32aCh 4 agec| t/or || — | —— || 3480) GF acy 
Wattegodde ...|| 103 P| 1/1 ee tilled “208 ie li | ss | 2o4c 8&4 64 
Wewelmadde ...|| 34 82 — i Bo 3 || 8 | 10% } eS a ths 
Woodstock || 1348C| 74 — — 73e¢| 164 | 51 ig ot = — a3 
Yapane elle 107 — — 39 (74 114) 14 | 2g) — — 
Yarrow AGE C| toe — | — Il 303¢] 8% || 153¢) tfoe |) —_ | = 
JAVA. 45 chests. Average 5d. 
Garden. | Total, Average, |\Fine & Flowry Pek. | Medinm Biro: { Broken Pekoe. Pekoe Souchong, ‘Bouchong. Gong. Hei, nS Dust," 
| Quantity.) Price ‘Quantity. Price. | Quantity”) Price. Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. |Quantity.| Price Quantity.| Price 
| | | Se. | | a | a 1s a 
_Jonlapa 45 | 5 | ee | 5% 6 11 | 5a 7 3 aR 3 | 4% | x 
| | | 


t 


In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 4c for half-chests; p for packages. + Prices marked 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


J. W. Parxins, Printer & Stationer,z & 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT 


13, Reon Lane, Lonpon, E.C. January 29th, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JuNE TO Date. 


Indian. Ceyion. Java. 
4 1890-1891. 837,093 packages. 388,169 packages. 31,484 packages, 
1891-1892. 943,158 _,, 532,493 29,824 


During the week 
13,509 packages [No1an 

se Ceyton: Total 48,909 packages have been offered in public auction. 

366 ” Java 

| Si increasing favour with which Indian and Ceylon Teas are being regarded in Foreign 
Markets is shown by the progress made in the export trade of 1891 over that of 1890. Much 
_ Jncouragement may be derived from the fact that a larger quantity of both Indian and Ceylon Tea 
yas exported during 1891, in spite of the high prices ruling during a considerable part of the year. 


Exports of Indian and Ceylon Tea from Great Britain during 1890 and 1891. 


INDIAN. CEYLON. 
1890. 189Q1. 1890. 18QL. 

United States of America .. Be if, 635,077 659,831 322,539 417,982 

Canada .. 50 wa we oa 567,268 621,490 201,979 410,958 

Holland .. Si So Be ae 309,150 393,394 129,872 153,995 

*Germany om ao O00 a0 148,566 162,878 398,134 511,699 
Russia .. ies Re Be ie 23,267 2,240 26,316 55,301 

Brance)) a ie 2 70 41,449 34,372 23,993 43,381 

Other Places a ae Se an 899,802 1,465,623 329,008 499,653 

lbs. 2 (924) 579 lbs. 3: 339:8 828 lbs. 1 43, 93% Ibs. 2,093,029 


* Probably part of ae Tea exported to Germany was for Russia. 


INDIAN. Offerings were again light, and below last week’s small total; thus contributing to 

_|rengthen the tone of the market. Prices have somewhat hardened, especially for better liquoring 
mds—common Teas also being less neglected. A few more ‘ Closing Invoices” were offered, ue 

rst having been sold last week. The following averages are worthy of note :—‘‘ Poobong,”’ t/tth 

| Jokai Co., Hukanpukri,” 1/73; ‘‘ L.M.B., Migend kore var /63- “ Shakamato,” 1/42. 


This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total AA, 878 pkgs. average 9d. 


| PKGS. | PRICE. M hewlpres: Poe | PKGS. | PRICE, 
ASSAM .. 10949 P) rod || CHota NAGPORE | | KANGRA VALLEY ..| 333 p| 63d 
CACHAR AND SYLHET..| 6579 p| 7ad | DarJEELING & TERAI) 1414p! 1/ NEILGHERRY . 93 ¢| 7ad 
CHITTAGONG .. ie 250 C| ged || — Dooars ae .| 1275 Pl 84d i TRAVANCORE . -.| 985 p| .o3d 
Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London :— ee Ge oe 
DUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 94d. g891, Od. 1890, 52d. 1880, 6d 
FANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) Bye eagle 59 aad. 99 Gcie a 53d. 
3ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) =f 6d. 53 Goh nese aad. ie Fae 
2?EK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, eecial liquor)  amo2d. Bg rod. a 8d. ‘i 8d. 
RE KOE.” (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ,, 84d. ,, uid. ,, Orth 2s ord. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) asad 25, Gay, Ferd) = Gad: 
PEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 64d. ” tod. 74d. 724. 


JEYLON. With moderate offerings, bidding was more animated and prices ‘have been generally 
ery steady at last week’s rates. 

| After this week, Thurday’s Ceylon Auction will be held at 12 o’clock, in a separate room from 
ndian, instead of after the Indian Sales as at present. (ine following averages may be 
hentioned :— **Portswood,’’ 1/42; ‘“New Dimbula D,” 1/14; ‘‘St. George RA,” wee y Kandapolla, 

} Melfort’ and ‘‘ Mooloya, Py) Tee Aveta rer tOre neck gd. 

Total exports from Ceylon were 68,2 274,420 (bes, in 1891 against 45,943,469 Ibs. in 18go. 


i 


To the United Kingdom .. 03,744,987 SOL | eee zn S28) 7/13 1890. 
MovAustralia .... ae eh 3,2 1OSOS T8Q1 i 2,552,801 T8go. 
To the United States _ Bas fe DORMER HOOT Fe 201,098 1890. 
| Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 
PEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) R892 OLd se ToGt, = = tOds 1690; Yosd. = 1889, 9d. 
pEKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) i od. 95 ele sa HORXGe »» — Lozd. 
PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) © er 5d. 3 gid. ns gid. ‘ 84d. 
PE KOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) », Od. 5 HOacl gid. otd. 


4 


AVA. Only one small catalogue was offered, comprising 366 packages. These met with good 
mpetition and mostly sold at firm rates. Catalogues are issued for 1,097 packages. 


| BANK RATE. 3 percent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months sight Is. 49d. 


_——— 


=e re ee fl ia ‘ eh ye ~TN DIAN. “Averagegd. > za re 


ae \|Broken Org. Pekoe Pekoe and | a Broken 
- Garden, Total, Average.||or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted. Broken Pekoe. || Pekoe Souchong. and Sonchong. | 
Quantity.) Price, ||Quantity.| Price ‘Quantity. Price. |Quantity. Price. ‘Quantity. Price. ‘Quantity. | Price. |1Q 
| ij || | | | | 
ASSAM 40949p 10 | | | | | ! | ! 
AssamFrontierCol| 975 " log 298 1\/o%-1/7| 417 | fg-11 |) 56 roar 1 106 | 5364) — ne 
Badulipar PallZoon ie eno == 62 | 10% = 35 1/13) 60 62 || 5% 6° | 
Bamgaon ...|) 200 | 83 | 99 981/14 78 | 64-63: 23°47 Seed 
iseycyamn (Ge sail x3 eo aula | — Bd | 2520! 2/8 30 1/02, -— aie 
8 PEN OR Or ||. a Te Meee. Ne eae 25 1/84 — -- 3¢ 1/14 21 9 
Beheating UN aéaip| od. | .248Cl gm) 35° | 210s | (30at) aed ss 74 60 | 536} 
Bishnauth T Co | 661 p) 10 ||116 prj/og-1/10 177 |11 11g) 20 5/4t || 132 s 96 | 54-64 
BYFC Mancotta Fite Bea: OMe eilneeig ee ce 25 74 |i — 20 6 26 5 
Sessa’. ..[-168p1 8% || 238) 2/8) | 40 |) 72] 45 p/SR to) 267] Ciel Seana 
Borbarrie all we) joy a5ac| 2/64 | 21. t/og | 17 | 48/251) go 17 26 7 
BorelliT Co ...|| 272 104 — | =e) |) gm ritet/4t 41 1/i3E5/Sa| 76 728 60 64 
Borpukri scl OO fod | '| 9 52 21/33/72 = — 48 10 20 6} | 
Brahmapootra Co} 479 94 = — | Igo jt1d1/1) 64 | 1/-1/3) 193 64-8 || 82 6-62 
DebrooghurCo ...|| 88 ai — — |e 4 8 — — 40 74 24 53 
Dekhari Beall eeineally eee aaa ume || Smear t/ot || 35 | 7% — 
Dhendi “oll wa, (08s a0 | raam || sg CAtIOr 1/33|| 205 | ©xe 40 7 20 53 
Dhoolie plea: ESR Wy =e ame | el aoe 25 | rokl| 59 |6 GRy 25 | Toe 
Diffloo LN ny, 64 || — | || 150 3. | 122° | 7-108 575. | Sg) 170 54 
Dicloy L Co,De ll 26 gt || — -— 24 | 103 — a 12 64 oe cd 
Gotoonga Al 160) p| Tia a7ke| 1/zme || tox. | 9-1/5) — — es ae 26 > 
A ce Set Healer neal ae 7o git tt/44 16 | 1/109 I 6 
‘Halmirah Ea 2ouk:.| Os ellie a aaa | 33 132 21 11 95 53-6) 41 153 
Jhanziem Assoc joie, pi s92 irre | umn) ae 92 70 1/2g-1/3) 68 | 6763 | — — 
JokaiCoHuknpuri 96 p. 1/74 || 325¢| 2/54 38 1/62 = aig 20 1/23 a =? 
», Lippuk Sl 18a | mo8: 153° 1/018 t x/2e| “Sm plete 1/0%) == = 22 7 ee A 
Jorehaut ARCO) 780 p 3 |)102 pti/os-1/8 4144 (82 10%) 126 1 041/44) 372 64-73 a ee 
Lieto de® Co seclil: Go |) WOs Peat) cea || “ae 1/34 on ie 31 51 me ce 
Khongea | n@o!) Dimers 27 b\ 1/10 || 18 9% 124 6194 — — == a 
LMB Hatticoolie|| 300 8 =| || 100 8 || 100° | 10x || Too 57-041) ae 
,, Lattakoojan 450 10x a — || 150 1ly 75 1/6 TZ 7% 100 47-5 || 
|LuckimporeTCo || 206 pj 1/1s | 2 ac} 1/1@)|. 7O1fos1/77)| 20 1/2 50 © 8-1/1}, 40 | 83-10) 
Majuli® Coy) ers re 134 1/ Ose || ae I/ ee aye 19 gt 2 Sz | 
‘i M}) 2. THOS Go|) ae || ae 1/12 || 348¢| 1/82) 25 92 — — jj 
| Mesai Jan Les) oa : = Neer — || 40 Qe 40 1/2 72 64 53 42 || 
Moabund T Co....|| 323 r/ts ||) — — || 991/\221/72|) 39 1/9 | 142 | 10g 43 8s || 
- eal: 2a0@) Be | | goi/i441/82)) 22 2/t% || 79 \r1$11z| 28 10 || 
Moran T Co _ ...|| 168 p| 112 {167 p 1//34-2/3)| 47 i9z 103) — a 54 7 aan ee | 
03 S|; 95 9 31 tr81/38| — | — || = 41 7 23 52 || 
Nahow Golt 292 Jweeopl a7 25eC) n/cus || eage eS |< = 75 5 az =e 
Namgaon pal, toe Pes — —§ || 47 \rrx/4d)| 18 78. -) 35 7 12. peel 
Noahbarrie ...|| 161 64 See We so | Fa ee t8 | 49 6 | Gees 
Nonoi P:Co, 4!| 367 pl ot) i) “7O5c) Lae || 184 “slai8-11 || 50 Ta 63 6% ay eres || 
Oaklands oll 78) es GO Dales = = oS — 28 84 — | — | 
Rajabhetta Bell a 6s || — eae Somieto> || 12 5s 12 53 ae 
| Rajmat Seal AOA 0). OF | 80 ot | 72 Oo | Se | Moe i 
| Shakamato oll 136 ple Via 225 cl 2/4 50 T/6+ || — — | 40 1/14 | 232¢) 82 
[Ting To [ee uk | 42 Meh ge) ok | ee 
| Se : wy Sree \| | 1| i| | 
| e\ianyoy .--|| 246 P 74 = a 136 | es 3 Oe ete 73 Sp Ss —— 
| B&CoChargola H]) 312 | 84 |[39 1/11/38] 79 | 8$ | 59 | ttre | 99 | OB | 10 | Se | 
” Mil Sep pl 7 |e 24 eB 35 1 ge 00 ig | ee 
Bievampore 4 bli; row pie a, = — 57 63-81) AOS Cg ers Se — |) 50°) 75s 4] 
BITC Urrunbund|| 197 7 = = 86 | 6898 || . 32 ee ele ==. || 79 --oeaet 
Bonwan a Con |store 57 mos || 15. 4 ie ees 7i || 44 (aaa 
Digun cool Ault 54 = So. Weer me oe ee ers = a 
Dilkoosha spall WON 4 || — | 29 | 88 28 g 4) 21 16.-| 29. | een 
Dulcherta a )-1gy)) 7h | | gee) ee eae 
Indian T Co...) 218 9 — — al 3 eae 17 = ply Ore 257 [gp], Toe" sso aar 
Kaline ..-|| 203 84 — — 124 @20n || OO Wier) ta ee Sakae |S) 52-6 
LMB Jalingah ...|| 195 64 == — 65 7 30 25) 250 Eee om 
,,Morapore :..|| 209 63 — — o7 68-72 || = 24-4 O5-10 |) 66 53-6 | 22 5¢ 
»ohabazpore...|| 151 p| 7+ — — By 4 384c| toF 36 | 6r 20 5t 


INDIAN.—Continued. January 29th. 


Broken 


: Broken Org, Pek.|| Pekoo and || Pannings, Dust 
Garden, Total, |Average.||or Flowery Pekoo. Unassorted. || Broken Pekoe, | Pekoe Souchong, and Souchong, andVarions. 
| Quantity. Price, | Quantily.| Price. ‘|Quantity. Price. | Quantity.| Price. / Quantity. | Price. | Quantity.| Price. ||Quantity, | Price. 
‘unela £ Co ...| 235 p| 7+ 50 pl7z1/42]| 150 | 7 72 || 55 7 FO) || Sys — — | — 
| Madoorie feel aoe 62 ae a Be) 3) es 76 | We Sa saa Baa Sas oe 
; | NrthWstrnCachr || 238 p| 8? 2o$c| 1/54 || 86 iV See 22 tr/of 60 | 6764 cil 5OsGle Ace 
_ | Parbutpore foalll OE ih ee oR 36 7% 31 7% a as: ae 24 5 
if. Pathecherra ...|| 152 pj) 8 523C| 10g Sis) 73 apo) 8 25 6 ai TF ae ae 
@ieeihemara ~ ...|| 77 P| 82 a8zc| 1/2 || 23 | 74 26 7 ee ee ee ee 
Pebactmiane- ptso | 8 jj — | — | 45 9 SO WGy | 75 |: = | = 
| Rajnagar soqfl| EAH 65 ae a, 38 7 27. 18 ae ae 30 5a || 20 5 
Rookeenee oll 129 5 = ne ae a 90. | es) Ra 56 43 rs = 
| Shumshernugger || 413 pj) 8 483c| 1/4 || 140 | 182 81 74 183 102 |6z {Oz 42 | 152 ore We 
| Tarrapore T Co || 468 83 ae at TAS) (93) Digi 115 | |te 1/4 G0 64 WA | ep NDA ae ae 
| CHITTAGONG 250 9rd | 
, | Dantmara call 1S 8 32 |9z-1/1 ose Sar ae Beez os 6 ae Te eae) 15% 
“§Puttickcherra ...|| 17° 10 a aaa 92 |9z1/oz|| 19 1/45 59 7 on SAE: ae a 
DRJELNG&TERI/1414 p 1/ 
Darjeeling I)Co || 221 | 1/32|| 24 | 1/82 || 73 \2/3-1/4)49 1/Oez/108| 75 joatfoz] — | = | — | — 
felizziepore ) || 48 P| 7 an, II | 10g 63c) 10 5 Tas 13 4% 12 P| 4 4% 
i*LMB Lebong...|| 134 | 92 a a 64 | 11g tS || Yeeel J | Or Of Bye | a 
,, MineralSpring||, 139 8} am i 63 939% 16 Ig 45 63 15 5 ino ae 
*Moondakotte 40 GEE || ane 14 2/25 5 2/4 |i 10 1/23 || 11 83 
| coll 82 9 ae ca 43 11 7 \ ae / 3% 9 8 28 | 335% 5 6 
Munjha Sell O92) 8 25 | Eo | Sey 353¢| 16g 24 | 42 21 14 Sl 
| Pahar Goomiah 93 Pj 1/ ar cam 26 t/oz || 29%c| 1/5 38 Te oa ae igs im 
2 y __.|| 126 pl 1/118 |564c 2//44¢ 2/85|| 52 2 = — 13 1/2 = — 5 9 
“") Risheekct _..|| 156 p| 10% Z304c| 1/54 || 28 1/2 2ohc\74-1/7 || 27 9 3 54 48 |6-1/o4 
/Rungmook PaleKonp| 1/2 2okc| 1/74 60sc; '1/oF 184c, 1/84 12 82 ae — = — 
DOOARS 1275 p, 8 
| Dooars Co Ghatail] 220 8 Sea 80 | 83 43 | 10g 97 | OF = ae ee 
Potions 9-.|| 170° | 10r Cou w/ 52 || 43a een 50 | Log 22 8 8 25 | 4385 
Gajilidoubah BO}|| 127 7 = =e = =a = = || ued | Oke 5 15 8 
- IBS| 05 | |) 7a eel am 20 | 8% hee i AO ca lee O8 = 45 5¢ 11 
|| 249 | 98 1 | Wa CS | Oxore || er cupteral| Oey | ire ee 
rin jo) 6 — = — — — — —= 83 6+ 284c 4 
Lethihora O7 See | alee Oh ae = — = 85 6 W2EC | aok 
anabarrie 196 ees i 7) Semeur aa as we | LOS) Ox Tale pee 12 5a 
KANGRAVALEY|| 333 p 64a 
Kangra Valley G|| 185 p| 7 || 104 p8-t1/oe|) 24 |i6 jz) — | — Sy | \ Ses = | = Ses 
NEILGHERRY | 
.,{Ludor Hall 3 Te 63 Sze Oe = ain ae ae 17 65 13 bys ae eae 
TRAVANCORE | 985 pj 63 | 
| 33ac| 6% ae 332C| 63 ol = ae = | 
643c) 6% aren 582c) OF = ae pet ci cas 33C, 42 33¢) 4 
32kcl 62 — — 324c) 62 — — — — — — — | — 
Invernettie 30 82 aiie Er fe) 7t uO) | Wits 10 5a a rar i = 
| 84° | 62 erie 17 7 S| Ge ASN Sp3 21 44 men 
Kinmylies ...|| TO4gc| 6S i — || to4ze) 6 rae Tae = aoe a ae re ao 
Nagamally Co Nj} 70 Tes 25 73 16 | 10% 23 oe 4 53 2 4 
|Parvithi BPC mere | |) AS Rel 7a || OC See ONG ae te eee corel ces 
| WiRerrintorra all As gO age ar 32 6y mat a — Te 4 42 5aC| 32 
£ 5)\Poonmudi incite SS 63 a ae a1 7 =F a a a 9 Syl facta ee 
“ "Rockwood soll: G2 FE = a 425C| 7 = ae a = ae SS Says ho 
i 245C) 7 Thar T23c| 6 7%C| - 10 =a Axe, Bo ll aGNG| Se 
50 62 — — 10 8 10 9 23 54 — | 7) Nd eG 
162 p| 74 pa. Roan 79 | 163 6g3¢) 10 es Desiedee||6 19SC] 4a: 
75 P| 7% BaP ary 42 p) 64 21 | Io; II 5a iNeed Wey athe el (ors 
{| | 
| 
Il | 


Gardens marked thus * are last of the Season, 


rp loo 


— Revs Soe Se ae seh a See 5 
——————— — eee eee: jap (ae IN. puss eee see 
aie iNet Broken Org, Pek, |  Pekoe and | re | 
Garden, Total. Average,| or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted, Broken Pekoe. | Pekoe Geueene aaa Souchong. 
Quantity.) Price. | Quantity. | Price. |Quantity.| Price. | Quantity. Price “Quantity, | Price. \Geaater] Price. lsc | Prie 
Abbotsleigh ...|/_ 99 | 114 — | — 65 10 34 1/24) — — —- | =f —{a— 
Agrakande adel femme ey sO 8 — — 46 9 28 r/14, — — _— -_  —- — 
Ambatenne | 69 |}. BE |) — | = 24 7 31 «104 II 52 _- _— 3 | 48 
Atherfield None. 7/8 Were | —-  — 25 7+ 31 104 15 54 — — a tet 
Avisawella | 99°) 74 | — = 4a, | 52-62 || 38 t/o} || 45 6 3 44 - i — 
Bambrakelly&D. 67 | 10 || — — 35 92 32) 1 af - —- — — — aie 
_Barnagalla oc oie) CMa mene (Ve AGI ite = 39 Ot 53 | 102 a4 63 ~ -= _— Say 
Beaumont EN Opie) 0) te TORN ire: — | 22 9+ 28 1/ok 17 62 — _ — — 
Bramley Palla. (Caeed ipa sini — — 18ic 114 244c 1/oh 1gkc 682 — Jig 13c 6} 
| Brownlow well 22). || SOs — -— 52 | 163- 60 +tg411% 10 6 _- — _ —s 
Bukanda matllt | Aa | OR enn — 22 5t 19 8 — -—— — — 2 3+ 
Campden Hill ...| 284 | 6¢ || — — 124 6 81 8 38 5 41 44 — hay 
_Carlabeck roi |( OO Oren tn tee -- 20 7 30 ~— «rok 16 52 -— — — — 
Chapelton “ell 154 P| IXa a ae 43 | 1/o$ 593¢ ti/4s 37 Of 15 6 — NN ees 
Chrystler’s Farm || t9o0 | m1 || — — 44 92 29 1/44 27 7 — — — — 
CL&PCoAldie ...|| rob p| 74 |) — — 42 | +72 2ghc frit 3 +54 — _ 2ic 4h 
»Narengalla .../ go | 64 | — — 39 +6 24 9 2 53 _ — 4 4 
a bs call Gy Ne iste | eee = 28° | 10} 24 1/12 9 53 ~- Be: _ as 
Cocawattee || 228c) 52 | — = Bic 54 44c 64 — — — — _ —_ 
Colgrain BY lA sees — 22 5 — = 36 43 —- a = ke 
CEE Co Dunedin 307 Pp) 8 63 b) 1/34 150¢c) 7+ 47 9 47 53 = — — eas 
»HastHolyrood) 199 p 104 — = 99 p 9+94 +100 rit -- — <= = — = 
,, Mariawatte 230 ye an _ 89 64-62 61 10-11 80 | §4-sh | _ — aoe 
5, Wallaha 2r4gc| 8t || — — 744c +8 544c, 1/oh 864c 76 — — — 7a 
Dalleagles sal) 17ree| 8 — — 70sec, 74 584c 10} 433¢ 652 —— — a = 
Daphne , 255) ls AOa aaa — 15 °| t5¢ 9 | T74 — — _ —_ I 3h 
IDE, rail. Demi - — 18 6 15 83 34 54 — — 5 33 
_Debatgama sella! Vex — — 22 6+ IOI 8-82 19 5+ — ae — vies: 
| Delta =| 52 72 a — 17 oF 16 ifort — - 29.—t«a+58 — = 
| Delpotonoya ...|| 112 ok _- — 22 74 2 tot 48 53 st — — aoe 
| Deyanella deol AKO 8} — — 23 72 15 10} = — I 44 I 52 
| Dimbula mol VOM n WO fh = 44°) 104 454c 1/4 51 {64 16 44 224c 6} 
| Doragalla soa Oana re I 84 7-74 109 rok} 11 98 54 ek ay 2 53 
“Drayton si) 129 p| 1/02 1187 p1/ott/8h —- — — a 2 g ee _ ex 
| Dunnottar poall| 50 p Ue | 273¢) 1/38 18 4-92 -— a I 5 — — 4 P 5-104 
'Dunsinane ell 160 pj 1/og|| 414c| 1/42 79 1/johk = — — 32 9 — — 8 1/ 
Edinburgh Hel 18 r/oh — — 31 IL 32 1/14 — — — — — ao 
| Eila Bolle OA Ore i — 30 6 18 4 14 5 a —+. a a 
| Ekkie Oya eral iseA@e No vga ltt = 37 63 15 | rae 13 52 3 = 2 4h 
_Ekolsund G6e| «Clo ae otche | — 24 7 36 | 5 102 6 6 3 5 — ibe 
| Plangapitiya, <-4| jo3 | oe — = 40 6 21 = 22 53 10 32 — — 
BaINcI CO ANrayoon) 7.) Be iss) 20 74 25 | 10% 25 52 =| — — = 
lope a 128 84 — = 33 182 58 t+Io — = 37. 16-17, — 2 
Fordyce | 210 pl 99 | = 59 82 82 ft1iit 48 6 — -- 21¢c 52 
_Fruithill | 96 p| 94 493C| 1/t¢ || 27 83 — — 16 6 — — 4kc 58 
Galaha all 139% | es — — 28 8i 73 tot 26 61 = 12 5h 
Gallaheria i TO3 pl) of 243C| i/oe || 37 8h 23 | aig 19 61 = — — — 
Gallamudina_ ...|| 120 9 — — SOR 9 42 riz 28 6 — —~ — — 
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1 | Broken Org, Pekoe HT Pekoe and ii ‘ A Broke 8 : 
. Garden, | Total, Average | or Flowery ee seme Unassorted. \ Broken Pekoe.  Pekoe Souchong. 301 hong. an 
Quantity.| Price. Creeley Pao | Quantity, | ae |Quantity.| ’ eelees luantity.| Price. | Quantity. | Price. | ric 
Springwood swale 105 6 — — [ 20.) | Sea. 58 8 I 27 | 5 | — a= = 
Stamford Hill 73 II — | 3375" Mas | 15 1/34 || 20 | gt | — Std 
St. George RA...||\ 44°p| 1/14) — ae a ed 22 ge ae Ga =< l= aa) fi 
St. Helen sell OS) 4 ale rs ess Palle 53 } — | =— ye 
St. John Del Rey|| 135 p| 102 — | — | 47 | toz# 484c| 1/34] 33 nm | —- |= 58 9 
Strathellie PleZo8 62 —- | — roo |{6 {6%)| 64 | 83 9 || 39 | t5é — | — | 
St. Vigeans JG...|| 49 Pp} 10 — | — || 24 | 10 173c| 1/15 6 62 2ic) 44 — 
Sunnycroft peal S37 ty 21 | 6494 || 21 6+ = a 15 5 —- — oe 
Theydon Bois ..|| 88 4 13 \Onem| las 52 — a — “= — cs 
Udugama shall ey t — | — | | 536% || 8 | of 4 cane (|B 4 ene 
Wewelmadde ...|) 75 7% — | Sets 33 | 9492 || 30 54 — ue 
Wellekelle soll one]. st — | — || g2sce) of 224c, 1/14 |) — — || — = 444 
| | | 
JAVA, 366 chests. Average 6d. 
Garden, Total, Rorsriaoy lec & Blower boat Manieeeon, Broken Poko! 1 Pekoe Gouchones Boucheng, 


'|Quantity., Price Quantity., Price. Quantit,.| Price. Quantity. Price, Quantity. Price, \|Quantity., Price Quantity. 


|Tendjo Aijoe ...|| 112 iil = — 21 64 15 6 20 | +53 50 |+44 52 
| Tjiloear seal 97/8 6 — — 30 64 9 6 ax | t5s 18 | 54 

| Tjogrey deo) 7 sah Sie Saal Meas gi ji5ei72| 10 || hse 1B | 15% 8 | 4 
_Tjiomas ...|| 109 6% — -- 29 \t74t84) 32 | 647% 4o | 6 62 8 | 334 


| 
| 


In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 4c for half-chests; p for packages. + Prices market 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weigh’ 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers., 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer, 1 & 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe. 
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GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S “INDIAN, ORYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT 


73, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. February 5th, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
P From ist June To Dare. 


“a Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 871,778 packages. 397,038 packages. 34,908 packages. 
| 1891-1892. 971,817 4, 550,340 i 30,212 _ 


uring the week 
8,659 packages [NpoIAN 
‘W847 - Ceyton ; Total 46,894 packages have been offered in public auction. 
BOS uk, Jane 
The New French Tariff, which has just come into operation, happily imposes no additional 
uty upon the importation of Tea, notwithstanding its generally protective character. 
Commercial Treaties with Portugal and Spain ‘will shortly expire. An opportunity may therefore 
.#ecur to negotiate tor a reduction of the Tea duty, which in the former country is about 1/104 per 
)., amd god. to 1/14 in the latter. 
| Movements of Tea in London during January are shown below. 
INDIAN. Comparatively light auctions,—28,659 packages against 33,569 last week,—imparted 
irther steadiness to the market. Low Pekoes are a farthing dearer, and good liquoring Teas 


ae strongly competed for at occasionally better prices. 
| This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 22,308 pkgs. average 93d. 


| 
ie 


ef [ PKGs. |PRICE.|| Be i Wh exese ee Ee | PRICE. == 
—@ Assam .. : - 14512 P| gid || CHota NAGPORE | | KANGRA VALLEY ..! 226 i 63d 
CACHAR AND SYLHET.. 4149 P) 83d | | DARJEELING & TERAI 1554p} 114d |) NEILGHERRY. | 

"§  Currracone .. ..| 89 P _ 9d || Dooars .. --| 1136 PI 83d | _ TRAVANCORE . =| 642 ph 738 

| Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London:— _ ' 

_pPUstT. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892,05 4d.. 1891, 62d. 1890) 55d... 1889, 64d 
/ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) 24 eG: 6 aad. 5 Gigs ahs, 53 ‘ 
BROKEN TEA. (Brownish to ilokees, strong liquor), Be 6d. » gard. ” 73d. iD Fk 

wf EK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) promord. 5» ord. 0 8d. is 8d. 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, usefulliquor) ,, 84d. __,, Gls hy gid. ,, ged. 

MP EK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) ie SECe Os}. OuGe eG. + 0o-Oad.. 5, 68 
-—EKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) 6%d. oe tod. 74d. 7id. 


EYLON. No actual change can be noted in the market, but prices are fully maintained and 
s,@mpetition has been general ind animated. Whursday’s Sills, which was held concurrently with 
dian Tea at 12 o’clock, in a Sonate room, was well attended; and was characterised by brisk 
idding. Average for week, 4d. 
Cornering prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 


bEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892s) 64d. 189%, tosd. 1890, 92d. 1889, Sid. 
PRE KOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) » od yo tad. >») Togd. »» 1ogd. 
PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) A 5d. » 1od. » gd. ” Sed. 
>EKOE (Somewhat bold lez: indifferent liquor) » Odd. i 103d. 56 gzd. » gd. 


AVA. Only 388 packages were brought forward ; these met with attention at about pre- 
Ous Tates. Average, 64d. 


MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) DURING JANUARY. 
IMPORTS. | DELIVERIES. 
| 1890. 18o1. 1892. | 1890. 1891. 1892. 
| 
IDSIDIVANS | Aeyam ed Bio 13,307,724 13,258,320 13,634,409 | 8,831,223 10,570,794 (9,967,647 
(CAALON And oe | 2,573,914 2,885,804 5,070,238 2,215,670 3,505,962 4,729,196 
| HAN CAUSE EER en gee 239,400 191,520 97,650 | 166,670 253,750 117,740 
\ CHINA, etc. | 8,585,972 5,069,322 4,160,123 7,145,043 6,440,795 5,079,493 
os “ | 
Morar. ibs; | 243 eae Oxu@ 22 004, oe 22,971, ace lS, 359,200) 9 20; 83h, 30L 19,894,076 


__FROM rst JUNE TO 3ist “JANUARY. 


IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. STocK. 
1889-1890. 1890-1891. 1891-1892. | 1889-1890. 1890-1891. 1891-1892. 18go. 18Qr. 1892 
AN se eeeees 80,786,511 81,182,466 91,991,655 | 66,190,653 69,607,836 69,490,647 | 42,350,793 39,064,419 49, 162.440 
AON 0s we alan 205715,300 26,792,210 41,280,862 | 21,384,828 28,440,918 40,474,824 | 6,662,198 7,941,666 15,780,930 
’ RS Gamooon 1,587,020 2,192,120 2,061,990 2,205,540 1,554,720 2,457,000 604,880 702,240 454,580 
NA, etc .-.-) 79,938,056 60,338,967 54,713,038 | 58,030,138 26)300:449, 47,952,700 59,251,998 43,960,855 35,204,807 
Tora lbs. 183,0 026 6,947 170,505, 763 190}047,545 147, 811, 4259 155,9' G3 Saag Oo,.a75. 57 08,879,869 91,678,180 100,602,757 
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> : AA i | , il 
JAVA, 388 pkgs. Average 64d. 
es Garden i ] Total, Average. | ‘Fine oy Mey as / Medium Pekos, Broken Pexoe. | Pekoe Souchong. | Souchong. ‘Cong. Bro, & Dust 
ilQuantity. Price ||Quantity. Price. _Quantie,, Price. Wiouanuen Price. | | Quantity. Price. | Quantity,| Price | Quantity. Price 
= | ] j i] l | 
1 | | 
Dramaga lee alei| 15 | 78 | 58 | st | 32) spedlee med tag 
Nangoeng 201 p| 6g 37 P 2/oz || 49 , 6g-11 | 6 | 15s | 100 |- 53524 — 9a | t45 5 
Roempien sal Ay ax | 2 | 44-64 | 22 | 5 | Sa | 5 | 4 4 | 4 | 14 | +4 
| | oats 


In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. 


b stands for boxes; 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. | 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer, 1 & 2, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, 


4c for half-chests; p for packages. 
In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as “a? in weigh 


{ Prices marked 


"OW. WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, GBYLON, AND JAVA TBA REPORT 


ir3, BaD Lane, Lonpon, E.C. February 12th, 1892. 
Bl QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
~q From ist JUNE TO DaTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 904,788 packages. 409,914 packages. 35,445 packages. 
1891-1892. 1,004,730 a 570,078 ee 30,921 oA 


luring the week 
,913 packages {NDIAN } 
1,738 i Cryton: Total 53,3600 packages have been offered tn public auction. 
729 > Java 

A marked stimulus appears to have been given to Tea consumption in foreign countries, through 
cent low quotations. Exports of both Indian and Ceylon Tea from Great Britain, during the last 
x months of 1891, were greatly in excess of those between January and June, when prices were 
uch higher. 


Exports of Indian and Ceylon Tea from Great Britain during the first and last half-years of 1891. 


INDIAN. CEYLON. 
? 1801. 1891. 
: 1st os to 30th ie ist Fuly to 31st Dec. ist Fan. to 31st Fie. ist Fuly to 31st Dec. 
| @nited States of America vi 142,802 517,029 155,999 | 261,983 
_ Panada A $6 ai i 273,619 347,871 205,370 205,588 
‘olland a aa he aes 119,748 273,046 65,462 88,533 
 Permany ome ale a4 a6 59,032 103,846 175,675 330,024 
- Jussia ne aa ee ae 955 1,285 13,768 41,593 
- jjrance ae 56 o6 a 12,511 21,861 18,311 25,070 
4 ther Places ae a ae sh 594, Aer 871,202 | 214,554 285, 099 
Ibs. 1 AOE o88 lbs. 2,136,740 Ibs. 849,139 Ibs. 1 1243, eae 
12) Six months average price of) ,.). Sah md) GRE Ae des Le f eae d 
E BG “cd. 3a. Ce 3d. 4 3a. S d 7ad. 
i Ite: of w@noled caf Téa quoted | Pekoe Tog and 93 o4¢ an pes | to}d. and of | 9 and 74 
ae in our circular. } BES Sub | O38. op OG: Oe ; ozd. ,, od. 74d. ,, 64d. 


* Probably part of the Tea Eo tted to Germany was for Russia. 


NDIAN. Very little change can be recorded in the market. Auctions have been characterized 
«fy general firmness, all orades selling steadily at prices fully up to last week’s rates. The quality 
# i some of the “ Darjeeling ” Teas recently arrived shows improvement, and high prices have been 
>casionally paid in consequence. At Thursday’s sale good liquoring Teas were in very strong 
smand. The following averages are worthy of note :—‘‘ Majuli T Co. M,” 1/42; “ Dace cb 
oe 4, Balasun” and “ Goomtee,’ 2/33. 

This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total BY 234 _bkgs. average 83d 


J 
3° = = —— 


| PKGS. |PRICE.|| <"|pKes. [PRICE | | PKGS. | PRICE. 
4 ASSAM a . ./11626 P| gid | Cuota NaGrporE .:|) 159 ¢ eS KANGRA VALLEY ..| 149 p| 5d 
3 | CACHAR AND SYLHET.. | 7161 p) 74d || DARJEELING & TERAl 1272 p| NEILGHERRY. ..| 24°¢) hd 
. | Be ACONG Res a ae Pl 83d i Dooars a 3162 B ea | TRAVANCORE . ..| 405p| 73d 
-4 a ~ Comparative prices of apehan To in Cae a= a jive 
6 UST (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) r8q2-m Ad.) 1891, 7d.) 1890, sid. 1889, 62 
~ FANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) & 3d. - 3d. x 6d. a 53d. 
, 3ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) sf 6d. 56 gid. 7d. Bs 63d. 
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JAVA. 709 chests. Average ad. 


| Garden. | Total. |/Average, ‘Fine & Elowry Pek.) Medium eo Broken Pekoe, Pekoe Sonchong. | Siuchong, ‘Gone. Bro, & Dus 
| ava “Quantity. Price Quantity. | Price. Quantit,: | Price. ; Guna | peel penne Paes "Quantity. Price, Quantity. | J “Price 
| 5 ~ = _ RM : pes 
\| |i || 4 
| | | 
isis 1.68 | 8 Th a7 yh a/Ok Ie 13) | pee 13 fp 4 =) eS a 
~Parakan Salak - 100 6 —- — | — — | 50 64 ae: fa _ a 50. tae 
|Perbawattee ..-|, 100 9 eh ee 40 jon 60 5 39 am ee | ee A ion te 
Sinagar ee re ei) ee ee 
Sindang Sarie ...| 163 7 — eal Belg Bl 7 Ss | 46 68 74 are h Ge ey ie, | ees 
| | | 


In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 3c for half-chests; p for packages. tf Prices marked 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as ae in weigh: 
to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


J. W. Parxins, Printer & Stationer, 1 & 2, Bury Street.St.Mary Axe- 


ipplement ee VLON OBSERVER.” 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TBA REPORT. 


13, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. | February 19th, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JuNE TO Dats. 


ag} 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
e 1890-1891. 930,102 packages. 428,710 packages. 37,145 packages. 
= 1891-1892. 1,039,713 .: 585,794 i 31,165 a 
_ during the week 
— [1,983 packages [NpiaN 
- §},706 - Ceryton; Total 50,933 packages have been offered in public auction. 


Pana) AVA 

| The volume of Tea brought to auction since Christmas has been comparatively heavy, and 
ppears to have fully equalled immediate trade requirements, in addition to its absorption of 
bnsiderable capital. 

These reasons probably account for the somewhat quieter tone lately noticeable in the auctions, 
id the disposition of buyers to allow the market to droop. 

| The offering of a parcel of 303 packages of Tea from Natal isa noticeable feature amongst 
- [.talogues igeued. No Tea from this quarter has been on the market for some years, and the 
Lesent shipment is a comparatively large quantity. 


_INDIAN. Bidding was less animated for all but really desirable Teas. Poor liquoring kinds 
sfave generally sold with an easier tendency, and towards the close of the week were fully a farthing ~ 
blow last week’s rates. Quality from most districts has shown some improvement during several 
eek’s past, and many ‘‘autumnal”’ invoices have attracted attention owing to their fine flavour. 

_ he following averages are worthy of note:—‘ Pusumbing,” 1/10}; ‘Tong Song,” 1/10; 
~ | Darjeeling Gos A; zi wore  Balasun, (1/444 °° Dilaramy’ 1/3. 

JRAVANCORE continues to be represented by increasing quantities, while it is satisfactory to 


pte an occasional improvement in quality. 
| ‘This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 25,063 pkgs. average Sid. 


mo | a | PKGS. | PRICE. PKGS. PRICE. | PKGS. | PRICE. 
x. ASSAM. .. is a adee p) o4d | Cuotsa NAGPORE 104 € KANGRA VALLEY . | 257 P| 64d 
ip CACHAR AND SYLHET. pers P 74d | DARJEELING & TERalI| 785 p) ps | NEILGHERRY. he 
CHITTAGONG |... 30 i{ Dooars do ..| 1930 p|_ 83d | TRAVANCORE . resi Pah p 74d 
| “E Sanpangere prices of Indian Tea in London :— 
yw. . (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 189248 4d. 1895, 7d. 1890, 5id. 1889,.. 6td 
*ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) ie 42d 50 Tek cA 6d. BN 52d. 
i)? ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) if 53d. i gid. 4 74d. ae 63d. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) a 64d. Pe oe Cs ab 8d. F 8id. 
ne B KOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ,, 83d. ,, SUGhs mera Onl = gid 
MER SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) Sy Boyce Ger. iy 62d... 7d. 
s PEKOE. (Blackish, greyish. some tip, inferior liquor) __,, 64d. ae tof¢d. . 7id ae Sd. 


NEYILON. The market has been supported wherever distinct point or character was discernible 
ai iquor—but other kinds have sold with irregularity, and thin or poor Teas have been depressed, 
_ {Piling in some cases fully a farthing to a halfpenny below rates current a week ago. Many 
)VOices are now showing a welcome change for the better in quality and flavour. The following 
verages may be mentioned :-—‘! Bloomfield, er Sa coOnl rae CPs Co Waverley, 1/ah- 


i} | Kotiyagalla, Was oo Mooloyany amimz: Hauteville, ats ae Average for week, gd. 

| Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 

vl) PEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf: fair liquor) 1892, 6d. 1891, tofd. 1890, g3d. 1889, 84d. 
|PEKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) ie Sed ved, aaa TO Gligesis,. tod. 

rst \PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) ) Eis » gid. peso MeraGliaecr, Sid. 
(PEKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) ae Sade nelOeG. “ gzdes 55 83d. 


[AVA was only represented by 244 packages of which 192 were of direct import. A small parcel 
i White Tipped Pekoe frora the ‘‘Semplak” Estate, realized the high price of 2/- per lb. Arrivals 
' this leaf have recently been slightly heavier-—hence catalogues for larger quantities may shortly 
fe expected. - 


BANK RATE. 3 percent. EXCHANGE. Calcutta on London three months sight ts. 42d. 
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INDIAN.— Continued. 4 
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CEYLON. —Continued. A, ' 
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In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 4c for hali-chests; p for packages. t Prices eee 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal i in weight, 


to one chest. 
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J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street. St.Mary Axe. Seale 


. vuring the week 


-.} The use of both Indian and Ceylon Tea in foreign markets has been gradually 
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| PEKOE. 
iy ‘EYLON. No auctions have been held this week, the next public sale being advertised for 
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13, Roop Lane, Lonnpon, E.C. April 2and, 1892, 


QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist June To Darts. 

Indian. Ceylon. Java. 

1890-1891. 1,107,237 packages. 550,554 packages. 


50,348 packages, 
1891-1892. 1,211,320 a 704,158 54 


38,397 es 


— packages INDIAN 
Cryton}; Total 719 packages have been offered in public auction. 
Java 


2? 

719 17 
The annexed table shows the quantities of Indian and Ceylon Tea exported from Great Britain 
At this date, separate figures for these exports were first 


| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


luring each month since January, 1890. 
| 


btainable. 


increasing, and 


[hen the high prices which ruled during the greater part of 890 are taken into consideration, the 


| S - . 
Jrogress is decidedly encouraging. 


Recent low quotations have increased foreign demand generally, and imparted a stimulus to the 
ade which is very noticeable in the statistics of the last few months. 

There is strong ground for believing that the approaching Chicago Exhibition will further 
fopularize British Grown Tea in North America. Efforts are being made both by India and 
leylon to utilize this exhibition as a means for increasing the demand in the United States. 


| 
INDIAN. In the absence of public sales there is nothing to report, the market practically 
}maining closed till Monday next. 


Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London :— 


OST; (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) £892, Bod. 1891, 7d. 189@ sd. 1880, - 52d, 
*ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) a id. i 8d. i Sean: 5d. 
}3ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) » «54d. a6 gid. i a4d. ne 6d. 

PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) wed. smGrds’ 4, 8L A 73 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ,, Gai i eee A Oida a gd. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) 3 Bis 35 Mod. <.,, Tele COR 61d. 
(Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 64d.  eaanord so! Sdiiee. 71d. 


uesday the 26th inst., for which date 17,515 packages are catalogued. 


! Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 
IPEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 


1892, 52d. 1891, g¢d. 18g0, 8#d. 1889, 8d. 
PEKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) ae 84d. a 104d. % ord we gd. 
PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) Cee ae gtd. ce. Orda id. 
PEKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) 5 5s . tod. 1 Ody ais 8d. 


AVA. Only one sale was held. This consisted of 719 packages from the ‘“ Bagelen”’ estate. 
/ompetition was good at slightly improving rates. 399 chests of Pekoe sold at from 53d. to g3d., 


find 320 chests of Pekoe Souchong at from 43d. to 54d. Total average, 64d. per lb. 


MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) FROM 1st JUNE TO 31st MARCH. 


arked 
ht Ml IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. STOCK. 
| 1889-1890. 1890-1801. 1891-1892. 1889-1890. 1890-1891. 1891-1892. I8go. 189Ql. 1892. 
H DERI NEtatel efey'e1eexs 96,383,508 97,234,899 107,860,881 81,519,899 85,863,012 89,433,033 42,624,144 | 38,861,676 45,089,280 
15, PEXLON«. see. 26,775,318 36,284,536 52,105,472 25,592,404 34,095,190 50,393,510 8,514,580 11,779,720 16,686,854 
HVA, lefelletsicierele c. 2,412,810 3,244,220 2,537,850 2,744,260 3,233,440 2,713,130 905,380 1,075,620 674,310 
HINA, etc 89,290,382 68,289,725 60,122,381 71,450,963 68,383,907 58,538,352 55,384,979 39,898,086 30,028,408 
pret pire a ee coi parted, ae 
ToTAL lbs | 214,862,018 205,053,380 222,626,584 | 181,313,526 191,575,609 201,078,025 107,429,083 91,615,102 92,478,942 
BRAC, SDAA apes 29/3 Ys ~ eee £ wae SV EE wae cx —— ——— ——————— 


BANK RATE. 23 per cent. EXCHANGE on London three months sight.—Calcutta T a3. Colombo 1/32 
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| 3, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. April 13th, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist June TO Date. 
Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
| 1890-1891. 1,080,525 packages. 536,341 packages. 50,348 packages. 
| uring the week 1891-1892. 1,211,320 il, 704,158 as 37,668 - 
me 3584 packages INDIAN 
“| ei 9 Cryton; Total 28,786 packages have been offered in pablic auction, 
1,391 3 JAVA 


3 | Tea consumption continues to progress. An increased quantity was necessary to supply 
le expanding demand of the country, in spite of the serious falling off in the use of China Tea. 
> The figures given below show that an additional 73 million lbs. were taken during the past ten 
honths, the consumption of liquid Tea must therefore have shown its usual satisfactory expansion. 
| The low rates so long ruling for Indian Teas have at length brought up the home consumption 
_ if this leaf a million pounds Abave figures this time last season. The use of Ceylon Tea also 
ecemies more and more general. 

- | It is worthy of note that the quantity of Indian and Ceylon Tea exported from Great Britain 
~ | almost double what it was at the same period last season ;—still further illustrating the effect of 


: rolonged low prices. 
~ Juantity of Tea (in Ibs.) on which Duty was paid at all Bonded Warehouses in the Kingdom from 1st June to 31st March. 
| 1888-1889. per centages. 1889-1890. per centages. 1890-1891. per centages. 1891-1892. pey centages. 


,f 


(tte Pe TAOS 5AQ3 4c 48 783579797 53 85,204,588 52 80327855 2.1.50 
(ovlom 9. 18,832,350 =. 12 23,492,012 16 32,217,304 19 47,802,608 28 
a ‘China, etc. 60,635, 924 40 46, 451,721 31 AG,327,840 29 38,068,828 22 
«| Total lbs. 154,323,707 148, 301,530 164,809,792 172,209,967 
Quantity of Tea exported from Great Britain, from 1st “June to 31st March. 
1888-89. 1889-90. 1890-91. 1891-92. 
~ iIndian ..-. Included with China. Included with China. 1,965, 158 3,511, 163 
eylon <. 3 1,142,626 2,332,409 
qChina, etc. 32,898,797 29, 572, 801 _ 25,295,929 2A, 121.750 


INDIAN. Sales were only held on Monday, when competition was strong for all Teas with | 
| lesirable liquor, but those of indifferent ey were neglected and must be quoted in many 
jstances 4d. to $d. cheaper. 
—# This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 9,587 pkgs. average 82d. 


1- ; 7 7 ee 
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| PKGS. | PRICE. | 2) | exes. peice jj) e | PKGS.|PRICE, 
yi 1 ASSAM .. 5 +. | 2854 p! tod | CuHotTa NAGPORE .. 94 c) 4d | seas Seep \ 
mn | CACHAR AND Sv HET.. 5442 p 84d), DARJEELING .. ae 2I c) 1/1} |j NEILGHERRY. 6 | 
oe CHITTAGONG» Bei ays oa i Dooars 3 zl 984 Pi Sd | ae Esto it Se aay | 52d 
A ee Comparative prices omindian Tea im@iondon==) ff 
» @DUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 935d. 1891, (9 7d-5 189p50) 5d.) 1889,5051 
IFANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) wt aad: i Baa. Geely eine 5d. 
s8ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) »  5ad. 7 Ged og Pe eae 6Ld. 
BPEK, SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) ; eoed.. jy eemOrds:: aloo eds tent n. 73d. 
; f IPEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) _,, od. ry eee. ia gid. a od. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) s 5d hi gain 3 Piao ts 61d. 


| |PEKOE.- (Blackish, greyish. some tip, inferior hquor) ,, 63d. 9 n eOa dd: 73d. 7id. 
; JEYLON. The only auction held this week was on Tuesday, het bidding was lacking in 
{mimation, except for such parcels as possessed greatest attraction in liquor. Speaking generally 
‘fhe market was weak, and poorer liquoring Teas must be quoted fully a farthing to a halfpenny 
lheaper. Undesirable kinds were somewhat neglected. Average 83d. 
| Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in enden :— 


" |PEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, 52d. 1891, gd. 1890, 82d. 1889, © 8d. 
5 FREKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) a) 84d. ss 104d. . > Tokdaea. od. 
# JPEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) is 43d. FA gid. 4 Side |; 74d. 

IPE KOE (Somewhat bold leaf: indifferent liquor) DaCinyas. tod. 4 OGEa a) % 8d. 


AVA. Sales passed at about rates current last week showing a lower market than that of a 
fortnight since, for all kinds except really good liquoring Teas or tippy Pekoes. The export demand 
ontinues to assist materially in giving support to the market. 

BANK RATE. ai per cent. EXCHANGE on London three months sight.—Cale utta iB -. Colombo 1) 3d 
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GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TRA REPORT. 


13, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. April 8th, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From 1st JUNE To DaTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 1,050,808 packages. 516,406 packages. 47,327 packages. 
Paring the week 1891-1892. 1,197,736 _., 690347», 50277) aa, 
6,497 packages [NDIAN | 
$3,913 93 Ceyton} Total 42,261 packages have been offered in public auction. 


1,851 , Java 

In considering the deliveries for March it must be borne in mind that Easter fell in that month 
ast year, also that the value of such Teas as constitute the bulk of the Home Consumption was 
hen very much higher than at present. Even taking these circumstances into account, deliveries 
lave proved exceptional, and clearly illustrate the effect of prolonged low rates in forcing Indian and 
eylon Tea into consumption. The monthly deliveries of Indian Tea have on only three occasions 
ixceeded those for March. Deliveries of Ceylon Tea during the past nine months almost equal the 
/nusually heavy imports. 

‘NDIAN. The market has remained very firm for all descriptions, Teas with quality especially 


elling with strong competition. High averages were made by “ Hukanpukn,” 1/83; ‘‘ Gotoonga,” 1/53. 
This is weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 16, 314 pkgs. average 9d. 


i a PKGS. | PRICE. || ; _ | PKGs. [PRICE. ‘| PKGS. | PRICE. 

! ASSAM .. : | 9665 p, gd), CuHoTa NaGporE ..- 128 p| sid een ea 129 p| odd 

Te CACHAR AND SYLHET.. _ 3835 P. 84d | DARJEELING .. Sol.) OER) NEILGHERRY. --|. OF p| 63d 

- CHITTAGONG .. ry, 90.4 84d il Dooars 0 “+ 1471 B 3d ll TRAVANCORE | ..| 802 p| 7d 

1 = —— ——— = = —————— re Ss 

m Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London:— 

“DUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) P892,meed.; 1891, .97d.. 1890, - 5d.) 1889, 54d 

_ |FANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) 4a. - 73d. a Ce oleae un 5d. 

1 BROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) ais 53d. 3 gid. Br 7d. a 64d. 

| : PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) b ad. 7 todd. a 84d. i 73d. 

1 |PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ,, Odin; mi ie Ord ses od. 

¥ PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) Be 5id. ies gid. a 63 : x 64d. 
BEKOE. (Blackish, (foyed some tip, inferior pan) % 62d. todd. 74d. 724. 


1 liquor met with attention and sold at full prices. Ue manent dee iptions alone showed less 
imation and occasionally passed at slightly easier rates. Exports from Ceylon during March were 
7,500,000 ess and the estimated export for April is a trifle over this figure. Average for week, gd. 


Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 
PEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) UO2 Od. 1891s mosd. US00; Od. 13889)7, Sd: 


_§PEKOE : (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) Fie kor aoe alos. L. | OZd as; gd. 
é PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) ms 5d. 55 gtd. 3 Sidi 5 7Ad. 
_PTPEKOE =! (Somewhat bold leat: indifferent liquor) ss 52d. i rod. F, odes) 5 8d. 


‘AVAS. Bidding was languid, except for the higher grades, and a considerable proportion of 


i fhe poorer descriptions was nee. A few export orders Rome wie assisted the market. 
_ MOVEMENTS (ne TEA IN LONDON (in Ibs.) DURING MARCH. 


i RTS: | DELIVERIES 
1890. 1891. 1892. | 18go. 18Q1. 1892. 
LENTD IVAN vane 6,684,921 5,953,848 7,574,724 | 7,141,953 7,223,670 10,042,986 
CACO os oaonas | 3,008,554 4,765,346 5,475)372 | 2,081,078 2,769,972 5,158,508 
AV ee eeen | 308,910 455,700 336,840 | 338,240 385,490 121,590 
Crews; Gio, sod | 2,083,317 3,725,403 1,859,779 6,522,504 © 5,810,576 5,350,234 


ToraL lbs, 


= — ee 


| 
: | 
12,085,702 14,900,297 15, ZAG: 715 | 16 083, 835 16,189, pee 20,673,318 
= | 
| 


ESOM ise UNE DO ast MARCH. 


IMPORTS. ; DELIVERIES. STOCK. 
| 1889-1890. 1890-1891. 1891-1892. 1889-1890... 1890-1591. I18g91-1892. 18go 18q1. 1892 
SGIDIUAN eheocis ats ss | 96,383,508 97,234,899 107,860,881 81,519,899 85,863,012 89,433,033 42,624,144 | 38,861,676  45,089.280 
WHEYLON.. 5.2... 26,775,318 36,284,536 52,105.472 25,592,404 34,095,£90 50,393,510 8,514,580 | 11,779,720 16,686,854 
(AW NIRIBIB Go 0-6 oe 2,412,510 3,244,220 2,537,850 2,744,260 3,233,440 2,713,130 905,380 1,075,620 674,310 
JHINA, tC we 89,290,382 - 68,289,725 60,122,381 71,456,963 65,353,907 58,538,352 553354,979 | 39,598,086 30,028,408 
‘ ToTat lbs.| 214,862,018 205,053,380 222,626,584 181,313,520 191,575,009 201,078,025 107,429,083 | 91,015,102 92,478,942 


——_—_— 


BANK RATE. 24 per cent. EXCHANGE on London three months sight.—C Calcutta I Bt. ‘Colombo 1; /33 
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JAVA. 1850 pkgs. Average 64d. m4 a 


| 
| 
Garden, Total. |Average. |Fine & FlowryPek. | Medium Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, | Souchong, Gong. Bro. 
Quantity.| Price |Quantity., Price. Quantit,. Price. Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. | uantity,, Price Quantity. y | 
Bolang 1103 1/44 — — | 103 4 — | — | — | — | = | =") — a 
Dramaga || 139 ES a ee ragy ed aod 16f0f — — || 55 | 5 5é 23 ef ee 1"? 
Jasinga | IIo zi — — | 49 1/25 | — — 61 |. 44 = e* | 
Nangoeng 2 5@ P| 5a 17 bj: 2/1) 54 15% OF] 10 | 5% || 166 |4dige |) — } 7 | Sed gam 
Parakan Salak ...) 300 5 = ==" nae 5-6 100 ts a eer 100 [tg ts) — | Lol 
Semplak | 181 5¢ — —— | 81 t5 — 4 Sees — — 100 } = we; 
ariktora 127 | 42 | — | — | a3 | se Mf 12 | 442 | 42 | 50 Go i oe 
Tjiloear | 156 p| 62 43 bl) 1/85 |) 54 | 152 13 15 28 5 18 43 | Pas | ate 
Tjiomas sal) 28 7 — aN 57 16h 35° | 5474 28 t5 7% 6 | 3433 | — oe, 
Thjisalak Pe eZAe “Di ams — — || too t52 42 pit44 93) 50 +42 It 4 | 39 3% 
: | Ht ier lane bel 22 {3 > +43 1 Ee 
Tjogrey HY | 114 54 a; | 52 ol eae 22 15 9 | '4q j Of 4% | Ve 


—_ 


In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 4c for hali-chests; p for packages. + Prices marked 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe, a 


1 GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


Duy | £3, Roop LANE, Lonpon, E.C. : : i ik A pril Ist, 1892. 
J QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON | 
From Ist JUNE TO DaTE. 
Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 1,028,998 packages. 496,630 packages. 44,871 packages. 
1891-1892. 1,171,239 at 676,434 .3 34,426 45 


during the week 

2,208 packages INDIAN ] . : | 

0,457 »,  Ceryton} Total 44,080 packages have been offered in public auction. 

1,355 ” Java aa 
The quantity brought forward between Ist January and 31st March, shows considerable excess 

ver that of the same time last year. Even taking into account the few working days which were 

yst in March last year, through the fact that Easter fell at the end of that month, greater freedom 

las been shown in bringing arrivals to sale. 


INDIAN. | CEYLON. Java. 

18g0. 1891. 1892. i 1890. 18g1. 1892. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
pkgs. pkgs. pkgs. | pkgs. pkgs. _ pkgs. pkgs. pkgs. pkgs. 
| January ... 147,441 172,408 168,428 | 47,013 48,053 69,683 3,838 2,316 2,181 
i@lemmmary~...§114,078 ~ 121,038 131,099 |) 37,143 = 54,717 65,704 4,959 6,435 2,401 
pererch) © ... 88,286 69,265 96,382 || 28,498 53,744 78,737 3674 6,952 2,201 
| Total pkgs. 349,805 © 364,311 396,509 || 112,654 156,514 214,124 12,471 15,703 6,783 


NDIAN. About the same quantity was brought forward as last week. Up to the 31st March, | 
ig ‘‘last of the season”’ invoices have been disposed of, against only 40 for the same time last year. 
‘he market has been very steady for all descriptions, while anything above common must be quoted 
ither dearer, good liquoring Teas marking a still further advance. Autumn flavoured invoices 
ontinue to come in of good quality and occasional high averages have been obtained. The following 
iverages are worthy of note :—“ Moabund,” 1/10; ‘‘ Luckimpore,” 1/63; ‘‘ Panitola”’ of the Jokai 
pea Co., ‘‘ Majuli T Co.,”’ and “ Oaklands,” 1/23. - aeger 

Amongst the Travancore Teas, an invoice from the ‘“‘ Nagamally ’’ Tea Co.’s Estate, realized 
in average of gd. 


| This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 15,251 pkgs. average 944d. 


| PKGS. | PRICE. || a ee. | PKGS. (PRICE. | : | PKGS. | PRICE. 

ASSAM .. re --| 8378 P| 102d |; DARJEELING .. --|,' 23,¢] 6d NEILGHERRY.. G0 | 

CACHAR AND SYLHET..| 5333 p) 8d Dooars ate -.| 1232 p) gad | TERAIL.. aS aa | 

CHITTAGONG -- 0s ie ____KaneraVarrey, Etc!  gigci 54d I ____TRAVANCORE.. _..| 194 p|_ 73d 
4 ee Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London :— a 
DUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 33d. 18015; 97d. 1890, 5d. 1889," 5d 
FANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) » 44d. ap Te 8) 9s BAC Gs, Byala 
‘BROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) Be 52d. Hs gid. a 7d: a 64d. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) oe Ord. wot we kOEC. Ks Sides" 73d. 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) __,, gd. a 11d. 3 gtd. 4 od. 
‘PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) oh) Moa: Ms ged. a 64d. “* 6id. 


PEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) _,, 69d. sp Orel De 73d. nd 74d. 
JEYLON. 20,457 packages were brought forward against 14,759 last week. In spite of the 
omparatively large auction, competition was strong throughout the sale, and good liquoring and 


javoury kinds sold at very firm rates. Poor liquoring Teas of the lower grades were not bid 


© with much animation, and in Thursday’s auction showed a slight decline in rates. The following 
verages may be mentioned :—‘‘ Norwood,” of E.P.&E.C. 1/33; ‘‘ Portswood,” 1/2}; ‘‘ Edinburgh” 


ind “‘ Kotiyagalla,” 1/24. Average for week, gd. 
Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 
PEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892,)) 6d. 1897, 94d. “18p0, “i od. 1889, ‘8d. 


PEKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) yn ROG: wos a: word... ,, gd. 
PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) A Bly op gid. Bo. OrGee ee eagade 
|PEKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) Ba || Geaels eta tod. 2 . ord ,, 8d 


AVA. Auctions were on a somewhat larger scale, and the Teas met with considerable atten- 
on, being principally bought for theexport trade. An invoice from the ‘‘ Bagelen”” Estate, comprised 
1e bulk of the offerings ; tippy Pekoes sold well, the average for the invoice being 64d. 
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| Broken Org, Pek. Pekoe and | Broken’ Fannings, Dust 
Total, |Average. |or Flowery Pekoe. | Unassorted. Broken Pekoe, || Pekoe Souchong. and Souchong, andVarious, 
|Quantity. Price, Quantity. | Price. ‘|Quantity. | Price. | Quantity.) Price. Quantity. | Price. ||Quantity.| Price. Quand | Price. 
Pheenix T Co 300 6 — — 60 3 41 8 98 | t54 Go) iiaet4s|(at ease | 
Rajnagar 174 7 Shs cal eae 8 JO 1 Ore 401 | 16# 44 | 52 20 
Sathgao | 172 Il — = sill LOOM G2 Vh\ 25 1/7 30 8 a me 17 9 
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4 | Broken Org. Pek.|  Pekoe and | . a oT ae 
_ eo" Ab owe 
Garden, coe: SEED or Flowery Ferry | - ieinsela Ge : ahs ee Hekeo Gowen | and Gonchong, J ri 5 
Quantity.| Price. | Quantity, Price. | Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price, | Quantity.| _Frios. } Quantity. Price. i eer y P ce 
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In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 4c for hal'-chests; p for packages. + Prices marked. 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


, 
39 oe 


JW. PARKINS, Printer & Stationer, 1& 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Are, 


W, & STANTON’S INDIAN, CRYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


‘he 
Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. March 25th, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON | 

From rst June To Date. 


WW Wik 


: Indian. Ceylon. Java. 

. 1890-1891. 1,028,361 packages. 496,630 packages. 44,871 packages. 

: 1891-1892. 1,148,971 _,, 655,977.» 33,071 55 

_ During the week 

1 12,975 packages [NpIAN | ; 
314,759 a Cryton! Total 37,771 packages have been offered in public auction. 


7 so jae | | 

| The firmer tone noticed last week has been even more pronounced, and the impression appears 
i be gaining ground that the lowest prices have been passed for the present, and that with 
iminishing supplies from India and moderate offerings from Ceylon, the outlook has a more 
.opeful appearance. 

_ The very low range of prices so long ruling for such Teas as make up the bulk of the Home 
Sonsumption, compares in a marked manner with rates for similar Teas at this time last year, when 
hey were several pence per lb. dearer. To the present low rates of Indian and Ceylon Teas of 
his class may probably be attributed the great falling off which is again so noticeable in the Home 
Sonsumption of China Tea. 

Clearances of all Tea from the ist inst., are considerably in excess of the same time last year. 
NDIAN. Closing invoices have been sold from several Gardens. The market for Teas with 
uality is, if anything, dearer, while medium Teas also, in some cases, show an advance upon last 
~ jveek’s rates, the commonest grades being also better competed for. The quality of many of the 

‘utumn flavoured invoices was good and some high averages have in consequence been obtained. 
the following averages are worthy of note:—‘‘ Jetookiah,” 1/33; ‘‘Shakamato,” 1/34; ‘ Upper 
Wesam,) )1/2%)-) Sealkotce,’ 1/24. 

-RAVANCORE was represented by a considerable quantity. The general quality from this 
istrict still needs improvement, although it is satisfactory to note a change for the better in 


| | PKGS. | PRICE. | PKGS. | PRICE. 
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Gime C™TTAGONG 9. 215 Pdi] KancraVattey,Erc) «| I PRAVANCORE 5: + - 11303 pl. O¢d 
F ee Comparative pricesiotaindian Deaaneondon: 211) 2.) G08 oo tierce 
~ JOUST (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 32d. 1891, 7d. 1890, .. 5d, 1889, 54d 
FANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) 3 | eG 5 Bde\< 44 CE ole) ane 5d. 
BROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) ye Gl i gd. Bi 7d. i 64d. 
IPEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) wy,  O#d: »  ro#d. i OF Gésgteged: 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) _,, Odig 8 a3 MOG C5 1-46 OFd on 5 od. 
vad PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) ‘6 dd. a gd... ,, 6$d5 ayn 64d. 
US\PEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 63d. 3 =. Lord. 74d 7id. 


m JEYLON. Auctions comprised 14,759 packages and were well received by the trade, 
_ OMpetition running mainly upon Teas with point and character in liquor, finest descriptions selling 
-|tdearer rates. All Teas with quality were strongly competed for at steady prices. Poor liquoring 


~ eas have sold with a rather hardening tendency. Quality of offerings continues to show 

~ Improvement, and reports from Ceylon state that better Teas are likely to arrive in the near future. 

he following averages may be mentioned :—‘‘ Ormidale,” 1/54; CTPCo., ‘‘ Waverley,” 1/23; 

4) HOrtmore,”’ 1/2; ‘‘ Hauteville ’ and ‘‘ St. George,” 1/1}. Average for week, gd. 

al Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 

" PEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, 6d. 1891, 93d. 1890, gd. 1889, 8d. 
PEKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) a 8d. oo tosd. A) TOPOL 1S4 od. 
PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) ee cowerd: m IGid 8 oe andl 

ts, |PEKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) x 52d. Pe tod. a gud.” 5, 8d. 


AVA. No auctions of direct import have taken place, but arrivals during the past few weeks 
ave been heavier, and catalogues are advertised for several sales in the near future. 
BANK RATE. 3 per cent. EXCHANGE on [London three months sight.—Caleutta 1/33:. Colombo 1/3% 
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to one chest. 


In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 4c for half-chests 
In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


; p for packages. 
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GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


J. W. PaRKINS, Printer & Stationer, r & 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe. 
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GOW, WiLSON d STANTON'S: INDIAN, (CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


13, Roop Lane, Conoee oe April 2th, 1892. 


QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JUNE To DarTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 1,126,973 packages. 575,007 packages. 50,348 packages. 
1891-1892. 1,232,584 ie 728,360 =e 40,645 sf 
During the week 
1,264 packages [NDIAN ] 
HA, 202 2 Ceyton} Total 47,724 packages have been offered in public auction. 


2,258 i Java 


| _ The market opened after the holidays with a good demand for all grades. Competition was 
sufficiently active to carry prices in some instances slightly over those ruling a fortnight ago. 

Export markets are now becoming of such importance to British Grown TT that it will be 
nteresting to proprietors of Estates to know that during the past three months, the quantity of both 
ndian and Ceylon Tea exported from Great Britain, was almost equal to that shipped during 
he first szx months of last year. The effect of low prices thus becomes very apparent, and is 
lecidedly creating demand in foreign markets. 

(INDIAN. 174 closing invoices have been disposed of, against 166 to the end of April 
ast year. The market was steady throughout the week, prices being slightly above those 
luling before the holidays. Next season’s lacian Tea crop is estimated at 129,000,000 lbs., of 
which 119,000,000 lbs. are expected to be available for the United Kingdom. The following averages 
re worthy of note :—‘‘ Hukanpukri Zor the joka i Co., 1/3 Doom Dooma B.,” 1/22. Be udor 
Well,” and “‘ Panitola of the Jokai T Co.,” 1/2. 
*RAVANCORE was represented by a rather large assortment. The highest averages were obtained 
ry the following estates :_—‘‘ Fairfield,” 10}d.; “‘ Arnakel,” g3d.; and ‘‘ Vembenard,”’ od. 


, ‘This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas Sold on Garden Account. _Total 15, 954 pkgs. 3. average Sid. 


| PKes. ce | i | PKes. -{PRICE.|| ‘| PKGS.| PRICE. 
Assam... BS | 5953 P | CHOTA NAGPoRE .. ! | IXANGRA VALLEY, ETc. | 33) (© Riel 
CACHAR AND SYLHET..| ee Pi oo DARJEELING .. ce i NEILGHERRY. -.| 118 Ci 64d 
a CHITTAGONG | os ees 4 Dooars fh ++ 430 Pj od! Trav ANCORE . ..|1078 p 74d 
be Cas prices of Indian Tp in fPondon: — 
IDUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) i892 god. 1891, gel 1890, | 5d-2 1880, 9 5hd 
FANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) 0 aed: 3 Sak SENG ae ai 5d. 
BROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) Ae. Sexale ie gid. i 7nd. be 6id. 
PEK, SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) 5 iaead. 5 eee). ‘ Sid. 8d. 
|PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful hquor) ., gd. , 11id ‘ Fd gd. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) eed = 92d, Es 7d. Be 62d. 
PEKOE. (Blackish. greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) __,, 62d. oh todd. at Sd. S 7d. 


JEYLON. Public sales were unusually heavy—the weeks quantity ranking amongst the highest 
otals on record. There was no difficulty in dealing with this large supply, nie 2 fortnights cessa- 
‘on of auctions ; consequently with a brisk demand, quotations were fully up to prices ruling befere 
he holidays. Better liquoring kinds showed an occasional advance. Quality continues AO sros 
igns of improving and many Teas now ee are of good quality and favour. The following 
lverages may be mentioned: —‘* Norwood” of the EP & Go. and ‘‘ Portswood,” 1/34; ‘“ Kew,’ 
([23. Average, 9+ 


i 


) Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 
PEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, 6d. 1891, g2d, 1890, 84d. 1889, 8d. 
CEKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) Se ROS Cs 3) olen . 


5 * TOG | ties gtd. 
2EKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) iu 43d. a oid. Fe Sdeciva. 74d. 
PEKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) 5 Gadaeue 92d, ag 83d. ,, 8d. 


AVA. The auctions which comprised 2,258 packages, passed well, the Teas being mostly 
Id at prices about equal to those ruling just before the holidays-the late fall in values not as yet 
|iving been recovered, 


BANK RATE. 2 per cent. EXCHANGE on [London three months sight.—Calcutta 1/3. Colombo 1/3} 


q INDIAN, Average 8id- 
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i these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; ic for half-chests; p for packages. + Prices marked 
hus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


JW. PARKINS, Printer wietanonen! 1&2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe. 
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upplement to ‘CEYLON OBSERVER.” 


“GOW, WILSON & STANTON'’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


13, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. May 6th, 1892. 
{ QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
F From Ist JUNE TO DaTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 1,142,183 packages. 596,715 packages. 53,255 packages. 
1891-1892. 1,255,027 = 748,828 He 40,645 
During the week 
12,443 packages [NDIAN 
40,408 Convos Tota 42,911 packages have been offered in public auction. 
io ee java 


The increase in the deliveries of Indian and Ceylon Tea last month, compared with April 1891, 
| satisfactory and illustrates the effect of prolonged low prices. Considering that Easter fell in 
|pril this year but in March in 1891, the comparison is even more favorable. 

INDIAN. The market has continued very firm for all descriptions, and good liquoring kinds 
ire if anything dearer. The following averages are worthy of note :—‘‘ Jhanzie T Association,” 1/2, 
iieebanitola ’ of the Jokai I Co., 1/13. 


aes weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden Account. Total 10,380 pkgs. average 8d. 


| PKGS. | PRICE. | | si ‘PKGS. ane | PKGS.| PRICE. 

ASSAM... ae «| 3854 P| gad || CHoTA NAGPORE KANGRAVALLEY, Etc. "49 p 7d 

| CACHAR AND SYLHET.. : 5494 p| 7d || DaRJEELING .. ae NEILGHERRY.. --| 80p} 6d 

lw ek@HITTAGoNG  .. ... 146 p| 64d i Dooars- an fale BO) cl g4d | TRAVANCORE .. =| oe | 64d 

"i Cun ee. prices of Indian Tea in London :— 

wST (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 34d. 1891, 64d. 1890, 54d. 1889, 5d 
TANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) ie id. es 0 ae SIC ae 4id. 
3ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) Briers SeAGle S otdy Teese 6d. 
mak. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) Je toma, 55 LOGe | Ge Sidr 3d. 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ,, gd. ,, «10%d. ,, Orda ae gd. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) Rei | en Ohanapane Ore: hy Vala anire 6id. 
-EKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 63d. g2d. 8d. 7d. 


IBYLON. The quantity brought forward was again heavy althoull below last week’s fn 
ittle change can be recorded in prices; competition “has been fairly brisk and values are about 
laintained. Tuesday’s sale of 19,183 packages contained 873 breaks, a number extremely difficult 
rt buyers to value carefully in the limited time available. Exports from Ceylon to the United 
ingdom during April were 6,000,000 Ibs. Average, 83d. 

Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 


PBKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, 6d. 1891, 94d. 1890, 84d. 1889, 72d. 
-EKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) a 82d. He 10d. Fe TOG? 4s d 


| i gd. 
PEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf: indifferent liquor) 3 Beds! <5, 83d. EN Sdianss 63d. 
PEKOE (Somewhat bold leat indifferent liquor) 52d. a gid. a Sed dd. 
AVA was not represented. Catalogues are issued for. 930 packages. 
MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in lbs.) DURING APRIL. 
ie IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. 
% 1890, 1891. 1892. 1890. 18oq1. 1892. 
| 2 j LNSABIEWS Go Soon Ge 4,214,772 2,381,283 2,656,602 | 5,155,941 8,061,642 9,153,735 
(CWSAKO oS 4o606 ve 3,403,832 5,941,264 6,005,394 | 1,334,078 3,942,242 4,968,026 
¥ HASAN sone oe ai 110,740 428,400 220,570 | 186,830 378,420 231,210 
ti @HINA, ete. oo. 604,659 1,289,239 23,845 4,685,713 6,911,256 5,009,614 
ToTaL lbs, 8,334,003 10,040,186 8,906,411 11,363,162 109,293,560 19,362,585 
—— 
FROM ist JUNE TO 30th APRIL. 
SE SI _ MN SS 
Imports. | DELIVERIES. Stock. 
1889-1890. 1890-1891. 1891-1892. 1889-1890. 1890-1891. 1891-1892. 1890. 189Q1. 1892. 
DIAN ........| 100,598,280 99,616,182 110,517,483 86,675,840 93,924,654 98,586,768 41,527,833 33,181,317 38,592,147 
AYLON........ | 30,179,150 42,225,800 58,110,866 26,927,082 38,037,432 55,361,536 10,543,190 13,778,742 17,724,222 
a4 islet asrenaete ns, 2,523,550 3,672,620 2,758,420 | 2,931,090 3,611,860 2,944,340 | 829,290 1,125,600 663,670 
(NA, etc ..../ 89,895,041 69,578,964 60,146,226 | 76,142,676 75,295,223 63,547,966 | 51,299,005 34,253,507 25,042,729 
| Torax lbs. 223,196,021 215,093,566 231,532,995 | 192,676,688 210,869,169 220,440,610 | 104,199,318 os 339, 256 SR ozer7e 
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St. Andrews | 60 p| gt || 25 | 10Z 20 74 | 154¢) 8% as —_ ft aan SS 
St. George roll 55 rid o — || 20 10% || 27 1/12 8 7 — a . 
St. John Del’ Rey! 129) p| 16% §| — — 41 |tridt || 464c) 1/2d 38 5} — 4 pot 11 
Stonycliff ‘ell T45. || Of arched orare | Ps cs) 9t 54. | 11% || f2 6¢ 14 14859 — 
Summerville... 60 p} tok “|| — | — | 20 | 8% Wl gotc af || — L2 ee ae = 
Sunnycroft za LOR) 2 ABZ | A ION ore a 33 82 21 4% aa a | ae 
Tellisagalla ool AL 7+ es ys eras MVE Tou 1 93 rr | “gt a3 = ee 
Thornfield . .|| 120 p} roz oe — | 38 gt || 734¢ 1/12 6 I ai ites, 34¢| 8 
Torwood HA LOD ges, Ullah cers — | 57. | 62 1 50ke tof — — ae a hr 
Tunisgalla Health 4 aK6) Te — — || 48 | 6 78] 53 _|8 10d! 57 | 44521] — | == fee [ae 
| Udaradella -..| 132 p| 8s | 66 pl 1/ 2 8 | = 13 30 54 — ia 3 54 
Ukuwela Pe OO ia gas. Sl ceed tay 21 64 19 9 i | 5f 7 | 4 3 
+ Uplands Ase hie). (0 6 | — — 30 5 524 9 37 43 ie ae ated pa 
Valamaly an 62 11% | — — | 42 104 19 1/13 aes nas a2 = I 4 
*Vallambrosa ...| 44 P| IT 133 P I1s1/43| — = ae a va a1 ws &S Ee in 
| Vogan :..|| 103 Fe decane aa aoe 65 45 9 22 5t = = = = 
Wangie Oya — ...|| 112 ro || 40 1/lo¢1/24|| 60 9 ats blast 12 53 — | Sa a 
Wariagalla Boalt) 50 Mets tall ea) 63 21 9 17 5 >) aaa Mg 
Wattegodde _....|| 113 p OM i epcpolaceae ail 58 gt 27 1/ 214c 5% pele a 7he 
Wavendon l| 82kc] 62 || —' | — || roke T5¢ 244c) 182 48ic 52 — —- ee 
Woodend seul, HO lees alee ee 26 fae || 13 10 IO 4% — eat I 
Woodlands seals alah 7 | — — 16 627 | 16 \t6% of 9 5 Px mai 2 
Yapane Sy (OLD een Fat alae 23 8t | 23 112 II 52 _ —_— 4hc 


In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; $c for hali-chests; p for packages. { Prices marked 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weigh 


= 
. 


to one chest. 
GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Broke = 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street,St.Mary Axe. 


Supplement to “CEYLON OBSERVER.” 


WOM, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, GBYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


: f., Roop Lange, Lesnar. Oe. May 13th, 1892. 
@ QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From rst JUNE To DaTE. 


Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 1,151,218 packages. 614,265 packages. 55,780 packages. 
1891-1892. 1,268,514 as 769,276 5% 41,425 a 
- Puring the week 
13,487 packages Inpian | 
10,448 ss Ceyton; Total 34,715 packages have been offered in public auction, 


GkS Cokie Java 
The increase in Home Consumption during the past eleven months is satisfactory. 
Exports of Indian and Ceylon Teas from Great Britain during April were Indian, 349,152, 
Peylon, 340,123; against Indian, 169,104, Ceylon, 151,536 in April last year. 
Figures below show a remarkable expansion in the re-export of Indian and Ceylon Teas during 
even months. 
It has been arranged that until August, Indian Sales shall be held only on Mondays and 
‘Vednesdays, and Ceylons on Tuesdays and Thursdays. This plan may promote the more even 
istribution of the Ceylon auctions on the two days mentioned, and thus relieve the pressure of sales 


+ el 


|e es Ii 


Yuantity of Tea (in Ibs.) on which Duty was paid at all Bonded Warehouses in the Kingdom from rst June to 30th April. 
1888-1889. per centages. 1889-1890. per centages. 1890-1891. per centages. 1891-1892. per centages. 


—Bitdian = .. 82,582,401 49 Sill zane. 53 93,594,097. 51 O5;840, 797. ~ 152 
SMpeylon| 20,937,306 2 24,180,728 16 B0.313,130 Ze 52 580,200) 1 28 
BB iia, cre 05,572,871 39 475725; OO4 31 52, 626 704 29 40,787, 604 22 
at Total Ibs. 169, 092,638 153,029,940 182 1524, 600 188,673, 745 
7 | ~ Quantity of Tea exported from (Great Britain, from tst June to 30th April. 
i 1888-89. 1889-90. 1890-91. 1891-92. 
Indian «.. Included with China. Included with China. 2,134,262 3,860, 315 
Meyion :... = i 1,294,162 2E O72. 502 
(hina, etc. 36,231,595 32,649,646 27 521,050 26,745,800 


INDIAN. The market continues very steady. Invoices of new Tea just to hand from Darjeeling 
nd Terai show excellent quality and flavor, combined with useful strength, 
This weeks average price of New Season’s Teas sold on Garden eeount Total 6,228 pkgs. average 8id. 


| PKGs. “\price.|| | PKGS. |PRICE. | PKas.| price. 

ae te --] 1328 p oad | CHova NaGporEe .. KanGraVaLLEy,Erc. 52 p) 5%d 

|  CACHAR AND SYLHE ats ee pr 8d) DARJEELING .. ae, NEILGHERRY. 25 b od 

i CHITTAGONG .. 5 | Dooars Me ne 480, Pj gd TRAVANCORE BA To Ome kd 

Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London :— 

: : (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 34d. 1891, 64d 1890, 53d. 1889, 432d 
ANNINGS (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) i Aa ab = aan onea os 44d. 
\ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) sa OGL 5 Stat Gs Fas fi, 5id. 
EK. SOUG. _ (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) MOR <j Rm | AUR BSE ey ae aed: 
BKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ,, HOG. 7 i atoomme ea ged. ay gd. 
im SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) A 5id. is gd. om, 7d. “if éd. 
| EKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip. inferior liquor) ,, 74 3 gid. Sidiecis, 63d. 


IHYLON. The presence of several invoices of improved quality conduced to the distinctly 


{| 


jtter tone noticeable in the bidding. Prices are dearer to the extent of a halfpenny to a penny 
jc Ib., only a few poor liquoring lots not participating in the general advance. Average, gd. 


Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 
mat) EKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, 6d. 1891, 84d. 1890, 81d. 1889, 63d. 
vif] E KOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) = od. $4 gad. - gid. 5 73d. 
jJEKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) ‘ 5d. 35 Sid. MS Sdiiiae 63d. 
EKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) si OdWaar 83d. +3 83d. .,, 7d. 


BAVA. The small sale passed at rather better rates- —export demand being strong and the 
antity arriving very small. 


BANK RATE. 2 per cent. EXCHANGE on [,ondon three months sight. — Caleutta 1/37. Colombo 1/37, 


[lu Cee ee 
? * FOR 
INDIAN. Average 83d. i 
i pa i} “4 (Broken 0 Ore, Peto os Pacece and i | - \| Soy i | Sreden4 | | : all 5, 
Garden. Total, Average, or Flowery Pekoe, | Unassorted. Broken Pekoe. | | Pekoe Souchong. and Souchong, and Varion 
— = = | —~--— — — il — 
| Qhantity, ; Price. Teotited [ Price | Quanity: Price. \Quantity. Price. | uancty Price. ‘Quantity. Price, “(Quantity.| Price 
i me a io. | a, ‘¥ | 
ASSAM 1328 p| 9% | 
AssamCoGelakey| 351 | 114 : 60 1//5-1/6% 67 \10-1/1 |} — a -— — | 224 30a) =a 
,», Mackeypore, 480 p| 84 | 4o$c, 1/4 | 155 9% 10%) O2bc 1/4% 120 | 585g | 103 6 6} a 
» Mazenga ...|| 102 p) 7% — — II 1/o4 24$c 1/24 13 74 26 2354 284c, 

4» Lowkok ...|| 208 Pp II || 2ogc| 2/1 — — 24 1/4e) — — 89 8 752¢| 
*British Assam C) 187 ge eee — 20 /ig > — — 73 82 61 53 a 
CACHR & SYLHT 4276 p | 
Adam Tila Sul ove OM 7] — 15 gt 1s4c|  Qg 10 54 ro4c 44 11 $c! 
*B&CoGChargolaC| 57 | 9 11 t/jtd1/2t, 25 9) 3 6% 18 6} — — | 
i 17 ” o2 || 347° | 8s 35 1/2-1/6 116 93 39 5 154 6 nor 7 pa al 
Oye oe) Ell 3598 P |) go 40. \t/-1/5k) 77. | Qi 110 | SEBS OO 7s 13 44 23hc) 4 
: a » M) WO | Og — — 37 8 16 t7 35 53 I 4 3 24 

pp lth By »» |) 105 ie | aS £/1 38 8 10 [6+ 26 5t 15 43 I 2+ 
Cherrie Valley be W LTO MV Maal ANY are — 40 s4 25 114 50 | 53 6 60 «485 — — 
Digun Jee Armin i Ole — — - - 20 72 14 7 6 3 
Pathecherra elt 174 p| 104 54 $c) 1/1 iP 9} 48 104 = — aes ag Pu 
Sathgao | 278 p| 95 —_— |; — 106 prizi/1) 26 p) 1/7} 43 8 — — 103 454 
SephinjuriBhTCo, 516 5 aa 148 6} 73 72 276 3 — — 1g 439 
SSTCoBalisera || 721 p| 84 ||169 roj$t1/10}! 133 | 888 io! 10} 205 6 60 5 533¢] 3% 

,Jagcherra ...|| 270 p| 88 12 t/9t | 79 84 go 93 60 62 - — 2gac’ 

a el 2O6mp| 4. Gil 7o sox T/ al) G2 gt 71 10 41 64 36 54 264) 

| ,,Rajghat DMecOZOMDIo= Ogee JN TAO) MO t/a aiaae 4 96 10 25° J le 66 6 hc) 
7 : 7 5 7 373°, 
| DOOARS 486 p 9 tases : se | 

*NSTC Bytagool || 164 p| 10$ 43 p, 11-1/5' 41 9s 10} 29 Bh1/74 53 25 44-64 j24c 

*,,Nowrea Nuddy| 322 p| 82 || 77 pigzt/os| 6559) 659 | 50 | 78084) 977 6 36 | 5 5t | 7h] 44 
KANGRAVALEY. | 
Glaghnaguddin. | 52 p| 5% || 8 pi 74-93 13 54 3 84 28 44-5, — -~ _ 
NEILGHERRY | | | 

|Guernsey _ Meese ID Ag To bi tro. ||) (ge bie ass -— = — — 2b a ieee 
| TRAVANCORE . 
Isfield — ce 61 O: — 11 +7 10 9 25 53 15 43 ae 
| 
Gardens marked thus * are last of the Season. 
CEYLON. Average 93d. 

Pace ae ae ‘g . Broken Org. NPekosii abekoe'andeei Broken and Panmnge, Dov 

gations | Total, Eyer or Blower) Pekoe. | Unassorted. Broken Pekoe. Pekoe Boucivnes Bonchiaees and Variou ee 

| 2 Nuance Price “Quantity. Price. Quantity. ence Gees “ines Quantity. Price. lOuancel ag Price. || Quansity. Price 
Abbotsford soulll  scoXs) gt || — — |) ‘40 |) oF i 38 | 113 4). 3a |. 6a is = =F 

Abbotsleigh ...| 100 | 1m || — | — || 67 | 10d | 33, | tee j == | i —-  — | 
| Aberfoyle ale 58 pl AEB ol) == eae Se .. 243 ge 7 5 ft = — | 334 
|Amuna Mulle ..|| 94$c| 9% || 54aCcl| 10g ||: 2 OSC ain ale ea ees == ie — | — | 
| Avoca |) @2..| vet | to | rfl 32° |) moR 4 — 4 ose ee en re 
_Barnagalla Sai esta al 20. re |) Bora aigges | 26 r/o} || 49 | BE) — Ga lene 
| Bathford bell f4@ | Mh jee RI tig) | ate ||, 26 | s/72 |) 8. f "BE —— —- = : 
| Beaumont Log) Me ea een) ae Boe: 37 denon 4iaaa ena eae — —- = 
| Belgravia rll 40.2) SOS || 2 12) t/os|| 23 | a/2h | 9 leas) it ee 4 0) = | 
Blackwater ...|| 237 p, 7# /424c T/jozt/5s) 54 Ql): 20 24 998211) Oo 7k aioe ||: 22 eine a 
| Bloomfield ell 5 P| 1) Mai Boxe) Nae/ere Ws | } — ee 
| Bollagalla | 47 PB 64) — aed) Sl REN 6 184c} 9# TA ghee th) Bie 
| Bukanda lh OS.) we i= Al cede | PDP Ge 22 OF ak a3 ieee | deo aaa =a 


Garden, 


|_&PC Eadella 
|, Fetteresso 

|,, Leaston 
,Narangalla ... 


|, Mariawatte ... 
, Tillyrie 

, Wallaha 

|, Waverley 


Hope j 
eer nealle 
~§ Kirrimattia ... 
Norwood 


-fvatenne 


| Broken Org. Pek. | 


i Total. Average. or Flowery Pekoe. | 


Pekoe and 
Uuassorted, 


Broken Pekoe ‘ 


| | 
|| Quantity. Price. | Quantity. Price. | 


Quantity.) Price. 


Fannings, Dust, 
and Various, 


Quantity. Price. 


fe} 
> Fle tole 
Lams! 


| harley Valley ... 


BP OOHN 


IH Ble BIS 


Ln) 


ONERE 


NI Ao 


Bs. ||| ions 
2 Neyer 
55 | 1/08 | 
44 bl 92 || 
44 6F 
38 II 
30 tit || 
DBF eae: 
27 62 
41 or 
37 82 
65 10 
37 65 
46 zt 
105 |gt 104 
|) wi 
26 g-1/- 
87 eos 
34 $ 

16 to 
50 a0) 
283c| 17 

23 82 
20 3 

19 II 

35 7 
184c 4h 

4t | of 


Doombagastala 


ianakanda ... 


; : 
| 


61 6 
28) iaglal, | 
34.1 72 || 
eo thes 
32 aos 
41 53 
58 6 
31 9 
42 | 1/04 
33 63 
50 6 
tr4cj 52 «|| 
44 | 83-10 
38 10+ 
25eC\ 11d 
34 | 84-85 
20 | 72 
36 b} of | 
223C| 5% || 
29 a7. 
30. Oa | 
644c S| 
Be ees More 
34) 63 
44 | 5% || 
44 7% 
DON Key eal 
puta Se aml 
Br) \ nos | 
60 of | 
63 | t/ot| 


30 1/12 
40 | 9% 
752¢| 1/5 
51 by) 1/3% 
21 104 
583c) 1/2z¢ 
325C! 1/7 
24 | 198 
18 lod 
12 1/5 
384c| rid 
Corn tare 
23 | 10g 
BOR |= ai 


31 10% 
26 10+ 
18 114 
28 1/13 
PYG! aie 
23 Tit 
384¢| 1/14 
35. | 10g 
2AsC| LOR 
41 112 


Ae 6/3 
Bye alee sO 
Dae | LO 
13 Titse 
2I 3 
S74. Ge 
ANS | 9 
19 112 
28 1/4 


IIo 10s 
GO We itor 
to4 bl 114 
26 | 9f 
37 11g 
404c) 1c# 
On| uh 
me 
Zein sates 
37 | 108 


74he| $1/13 | 
14 | 1/32 


» | 


| Pekoe Souchong. 
|/ Quantity. aon 
26 | 7 
Zilla ay airs 
Bbee ee 9 
122 b 8 
54 | 42 
24. 83 
23 83 
5 42 
39 53 
1B te Ore 
53 65 
38 | 454 
Dawe )| 62 
p52 | 6s 
| 12 7 
| 12 5s 
15 +6 
22 3 
| ae 8 
16 5¢ 
183C] 5% 
16 | 6 
| 66 pl 8-8 
AS aes 
Be Oa 
SI Bes 
27 5% 
RSE iis ae 
Wes es LH Ree aera 
ug piel 
lel cure 
33ec, 8 
Crk no: 
30 | «OR 
17 oe 
19 5 
32 6f 
41 6 
15 Oe 
12 52 
44 5% 
26 53 
36 7t 
14. 64 


= 


|» | 


mle 


ets bes | eles es 


Hoy: — 


tole pol bole 
(e) 


Q 


oh 
Ni 


lierglreer lens 


ee 


| weiceowke | LT] | | | | wee 


| 


ee 


i 
{ 


le | 


la 
Woke falc Hales 


| 


re leo 


- a eee ee r cm - 
Sree Pye ‘5 PP YMMETRN TID rt WN —tontin ned. _ - - ee 


| Broken Org, Pekoe Pekoe and | { 5 | Broken and : 
| Garden. | Total, | Average.|| or Flowery Pekoe, Unassorted. | Broken Pekoe. | Pekos Sonchong. Souck hon, so) an 17 io 
Quantity.| Price. | Quanta SPARE. it Quantity | Price: | Quantity, deni © || Quantity. Price. Quantity.| hits coe ; | Quantis | Price. 
Gona Adika Co G||. 74 Pliago ae ia 26 7% | 48p tgFIod) — _— _ — | = a 
Gonamotava ...| 44 P° 7% are id 24 8 9 94 8 44 13c 4h 2° | 
Gooroolelle hi) 3020) | a9 oa — 13 82 33 10% 15 6% mani = I in 
Goorookoya ! TAME all ears sigs 45 £ 50 = to 49 53 =n — one — 
Gorthie SAI | MOF Alle ua ae 47 lop 563c, 1/23) 23 7% — |= 5tc 6h 
Great Western ...|| 179 | 92 83. 7F 1Idt 35 g+ 23 II 38 73 ze ae & Be 
Hantane Wee 5 P| mer — — 35 9 254c 114 24 54 pe = . 44 
Happugahalande| 70 9% = 23 8% 22 t31g 2 ge 7 2 3 
Hatale Ve eZ 84 15 94 36 8 17 10g 2 i — — — _ 
Hauteville ag, 1/o% ae 27 «11d 40 1/2; 12 9 a — ~ — 
i fi 82) 1/o# — — 30 11% 40 1/22 12 82 — = == = 
Hemingtord |...) 146°) 167 |) — rere 56 6} 46 94 34 5 10 33 — — 
Henfold SZ Bs Vee Ml eee 621/o%1/oe 54 1/4 12 8 — |=o —- — 
Himéaealla’ ~"/eal 20) B) BOs |i aberk tl alee 51 10% 17 138 13 82 2 5% mae F 
IMP eal LA SRD) (Oe SO tiame arse 43 plo 103, 33 II 72 64 — _ _- — 
Inchstelly Sle 97sec]. 64 I) — a 28$c, +64 1g}c 10% 464c 5 24c 4 2gce. 3% 
Ingestre Manliterofo) Vo} Glen eae ah 51 84 29¢c 1/ 6 — = — — — 
Kabragalla —...| 235 P| 7% a 5 434c 8% 48$c lof IIL p 54-17 338° 3h4t)  — _— 
iadien Wenal (jlo) | ia iii lle 72 63 so | OF 45 58 | I 4 
Kaluphani lo 59 pl ge Wo — — t$c| 8h 414c, 1/0of| 16 62 ~~ — 1 23 
Kandal Oya ...|| 261¢c) 92 584c 68F 1164c; 6} 524c| of 354¢ 4% ~ i= ~ 
Kandapolla 020 p| tre || 6oxe) x/% — — 30 1/1 18 103 —_ — te 866 
Kandenewera .../ 48 8 = — 48 73 oo — a+ — — — ca — 
Kataboola SAB) ee ON — 17 9 10 113 21 63 — — — — 
Katooloya Paco TOMI GE: Oia = 2 $e) 32 1/2 18 7% 14 5 173c 4% 
KAW Sal 2860) tee — — 226 (gt1/os 34 1/14), — — 26 64 oe ee 
 Kelburne suis Ie) gk os _— 15 8t 14 II _ — -- — — _— 
ee Pag Be aso || 
| Kellie Seo eH) BR) aoe a 61 83 33 1/ 45 6 we se max = 
Kinloch aia To i eo om os — 16 10 — — o _ = —® 
_ Kintyre l\63-p! mr goit/lo$ 1/341) = — — — a2 = 16 54 zac 5h 
| Kiriwana aly Ogi a henaee Ce — 13 84 33 103 15 54 — — I 5% 
| Kotiyagalla salle 035) Damo } == — 52 rid 83$c| £/2¢ |) — — — —= — a 
_Kowlahena Seeley Aur hace! | Mime fete —) |) vaio teras 21 1/24) — — _— = — — 
, Laurence selec ili Tile |) alasg atte t/os |) 47 10 — — 18 8 — a -- — 
_ Laxapana Sl AZADI age | we8ecl .n/oF Taf 82 453c| x 24 6 = = — —_— 
| Le Vallon .-.|| £30 p| TOs |} — _ 27 104 784c 12 25 81 — — — — 
| Lindoola Sealer pele soy ! — — 24 8% 27 1foh — == — — — 
Liskillen Bee 2Be. i haiiame ill lie — 9 4 Ly, 84 a as — ae — 
| Longford Cote recline — 334c\ 54 183c 08 — + - = — 
_ Lynsted 98 pl a8 oy = — — 64$c) 11d — _ 14 44 20 44 
'Mattakelly NOH COUCH cea One Newt 3G + 52 | ra 57 6 — 3 6% 
| Maturatta Soll 7AeC| TOR | 6kc; 182 || 36kc) 11 28$c, 114 = == ae = 43c 66% 
| Mayfair eal clomedcimn OMeibnweVAb ea yicngzer MiG Vl) 82 a= — 14 6 _— a — =a 
| Melfort fo 85. | tie 0 yak Tr as ae 10 gus ae von a #6 ae su te 
Minna ..|/ 219 p! BL | — | — || tog$cl 94-92 | 50$c) 1/of 60 6 = _ = - 
Mk : “il 2a) ME Ne — TZ eg cll 12 10 — aa a= ar == 
_Mooloya el 35.) woe. = — Team 18. ol eaernes — = = =e = 
_ Morar | 87 pi zo | — — 230 [tore |! Ale iaye 23 7 = a == 
Moray - cele TAS. (0 MO NE ie Se Ne SOR eegOl|~ 700, quate are ee — an 16 
Mount Vernon ...| 211 p 9% (52 p1/\341/82, 88 oe — 22 6t 49 5 — 
Nartalgalena Wa taC) MeO Nee f Sisc| 52 || 434c| 8 || -293c) 5 18kc. 45 a 
_Nathapane | 44° | 18s See ale 2S Bee: 14) WeaGaaed) ae 52 2 3 I 
Nayabedde sal 160 gi — = ! 26 82 | x19 t/o} || 15 6 — -- 
NewDimbulaD..., 168 t/1¢ | — — 62 t/ok || 78 x//3-1/3%) 28 10 — = — 
OBECCraigieLea| 31 p, 54 | — eee a ree pce ot a ge pee — II 4-44 203¢ 4 
», Dangkande...| 6530. 7+ | — — || 2o0kc) 62 | 264c) of | r7hcl 53 — See Re eS 
,», Darrawella...) 129 | 4% || — "| == || 68 OF |. 33 rie 26 6 2 yee 
,, G@lendevon .,.|| Too | aah |] — eee gue so) eeaettaalli 3.6 i/x || 30 gi B5 eae ea 
,, Loolecondera) 75 Se BEM AG Pele 280 yraer es 74 pou ne a 
” ? prey 16 | 10 i =a = i — = 16 Io a ae oe cae =a —a Y 
19 Nilloomally.... 80. | Gg pe 4s 1/12 \ 36 Sr 1G |<) ae eee Ge os = ep 
Ohphant ...| 270, @# | — | =" | ak) gf | x0g |rofr23| ate 78 | x2 | (een 
| i | i i 


CEYLON —Continued. 


i || Broken Org, Pekoe. 
a Garden. | Total. |Average.|| or F 2 sal Eekoe) and } | 
- eae pyzee | or ELC PEL } naesoated: | Broken Pekoe. | Pekoe Souchong. | eee and | Fannings, Dust 
oa | Quantity.| Price. Quantity,| Price. || Quantity Sea yee ; pallor pgs SAS eae | Crees | and Various, 
-| i ea Ee ‘ e, |/Quantity. Price. || Quantity.| Price. | Quantity.) ke Nae ike 
* §Oodewelle a Bom) ok 1 | I i rae ! Biheller napa te ae 
} FOolanakande al 5g3c) 2 Hea xs py: an MOMs 32. heya a 24 62 } 
~ §PDM emo vot | pa: aa 3126 2 243) 92 || eal | i oi ates 
~ §Pen-y-lan _.. || 128 g2 —— AG a sea 253C| 11/1> | al | i ae ear 
~ §Peradenia yale er || Iho 78 CO) eI 10 val | 
i 4 CEs ali = 2 | > 8s | 4 52 2 3 
~ §Poengalla Sal. Git. eae eee Re 7 zt Ae clomeiGe 2 33 in Et 
— §Portmore ie emeo | 1/24 Nee £ | a 64 2 83 14 
7 }Portswood 138 p! 114. || leesn | t/ha AO i | Sire ale eae is 
~ §Poyston Gap 0 nae, 220 Tf-1/2)  273c) 1/4 38 pi t8dtgs) 
ii PPundaloya 134 p| 103 || Panes, 32 Lat 9 202¢) nie i 14 Gua. I1gc) 83 
—Bpaeipaula a 3 | B7ec) 1/24 || 52 9) 108 ee os a Necae = eg 
~ §Queensberry 119 p ot pens aye 3° | © ee 4G |\LO™ros!| 59 a on 
Bee soda fowl ict | ee | as | ee oo | ee |S 
i Rajatalawa go p PAL: Lae Ee | a 23 I La ieee i 34 83C 7% 
— §Rangbodde asi): TO i i ce 503C| 1/oz | 20 82 : : 42 
u) othes i| 30 b s rls ri a 5 | 98 493C! it ter 1g 61 
= Ta) Oo D; fa) 2 a: -— ace 
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In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stand for boxes; 4c for hal -c! 
thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two naif howe 
to one chest. 
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Supplement to “CEYLON OBSERVER.” 


| GOW, WILSON & STANTON'S INDIAN, CRYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT, 


13, Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. May 20th, 1892. 
QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From 1st JUNE To DaTE. 


Indian, Ceylon. Java. 
1890-1891. 1,151,260 packages. 614,898 packages. 57,210, packages. 
1891-1892. 1,283,636 = 683,807 a 41,705 sa 
During the week 
[5,122 packages INDIAN 
B 1A, 5 30 i Cryton} Total 29,993 packages have been offered in public auction. 


340 a Java 

It is hoped that the Indian Tea Industry will be adequately represented at the Chicago 
¢xhibition. : 
| The Indian Tea Districts Association have sent out a circular to Tea Planters, inviting a 
labscription towards a Fund for developing New Markets; the immediate object being the 
iepresentation of Indian Tea at the coming Chicago Exhibition. 
| At present 60,000 acres have subscribed from London, Calcutta not yet having had time to 
eply. It is earnestly hoped that Planters intending to subscribe will lose no time in sending in 
leir names, as unless 200,000 acres are represented out of the 300,000 or so, under Tea in India, 
lo action will be taken. The sum asked for is only 2 annas per acre of cultivation, plus } an 
inna per maund of Tea made. | 

Ceylon has already raised a considerable sum of money, with the aid of a grant from 

roverisment ;—and sent a Commissioner to Chicago. 


NDIAN. The firmness noted last week has now hardened into an advance, all grades being 
tightly dearer, with keen competition. The first sale of the season was held in Calcutta 
ssterday the roth inst., when about 5,000 packages were brought to auction. The following averages 
Be Ory on Mote: Panitola 7 of the Jokay Co., 1/2; “Jaipur,” 1/12; ‘‘Singlo,”” 1/02. 
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| PKGs. | PRICE || oS | PKGS. |PRICE.| | PKGS.| PRICE. 
ASSAM a4 1/3034 pi odd |) CHora NAGPORE  ..) 73 °p 5d | IKANGRAVALLEY, Etc. ! | 
CACHAR AND SYLHET.. 6017p, 8d DARJEELING .. a {ii NEILGHERRY.. Sol | 
CHITTAGONG ae 3) rain st) ai DooarRs a sa wih © Opal ( TRAVANCORE .. --| 355 p 63d 
Comparative prices of Indian Tea in London :— 
DUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 32d. 1891, 6fd. .(890,. 52d. (Ho, 43d 
"ANNINGS. (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) ae 55 ; Gui el, 
3ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) vy Gad. 9 83d. 8d. Ss 51. 
PEK. SOUG. _(Blackish greyish, useful liquor) Re Ge ee Op g I. 724. 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) ,, rozd.  ;,.. Oe. TOM apes, 841. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) ges ‘; gd. Teale: & Saag 541. 
"EKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 72d. x gid. Sear 644 


IESYIGON. Supplies brought forward were small, the quantity being only 14,531 against 

448 last week. The advance noted a week since has further developed, and all descriptions 

just again be quoted fractionally dearer. Poor Teas and Teas ‘‘ for price,” which were not affected 

Ist week, have now participated in the better prices generally ruling. The improvement recently 

pticed in quality is fully maintained. The following averages may be mentioned :—‘‘ Norwood” of 

je EP eee. Ui New Dimbula,”) 1/1t+<° Bambrakelly and Dell) @i/1¢. 

werage for week, g4d. 

: Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 

PpEKOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, 6d. 1891, 84d. 1890, 84d. 1889, 63d. 
1 3 


/EKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) 4 4d. se gid. 1 reales oe Sid. 
|EKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) » 54d. ,, 8d. » SG 6d. 
J/EKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) A odes: 84d. = SAGER Hae 64d. 
JAVA. The auctions were very small, representing only 340 packages. Competition for these 
is good, this grade of Tea sharing in the better demand for Indian and Ceylon noted above. A 


fall parcel of white tipped Pekoe from the “‘ Tjisalak” Estate realised 1/11 per Ib. 


3ANK RATE. 2 per cent. EXCHANGE on [London three months sight.— Caleutta 1/3%. Colombo 1 29 
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thus represent the highest offer in the room. 


In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. 


to one chest. 


b stands for boxes ; 


4c 


for hal -chests ; 


p tor packages. 


+ Prices marked 


In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


J. W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street,St. Mary Axe. 
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“Wyipplement to “CEYLON OBSERVER.” 


ae WILSON & STANTON S ae al uDN, Ay -f TEA REPORT. 


F. Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. May 27th, 
| QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From 1st JuNE To DaTE. 


1892. 


| Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
| 1890-1891. 1,159,343 packages. 633,503 packages. 57,339 packages. 
1891-1892. 1,293,266 i 708,750 % 42,746 ‘, 


During the week 
19,660 packages [NDIAN 


4,043 i Cryton} Total 35,584 packages have been offered in public auction. 
iP O81 - Java 


Promises of support towards the fund for representing Indian Vea at the Chicago Exhibition 
|ppear to be coming in rather more rapidly. 


The appropriation of Thursday to Ceylon Tea auctions exclusively until August—TIndians 
jeing held on Wednesday instead—is having a beneficial effect in promoting a more equal division 


If the Ceylon Sales, now that the whole attention oF buyers can be concentrated upon them on 
hat day as on Tuesday. 


Yesterday’s Ceylon Sale was the largest yet held on a Thursday, and comprised 7,902 packages. 
Vith a full room bidding was animated and competition was general and weil maintained 


NDIAN. With strong competition for all grades, last week’s rates were now and again exceeded. 
Phere was no Public Sale in Calcutta this eae Tie following averages are worthy of note :— 
Keabroo iurbet of the Assam €o., 1/07; “Gelakey” of the same Compy. mandy. Welly Den... 1 


This weeks average price of Indian Tea sold on oan Account. Total 4,605 pkgs. average 10d. 


> i PKGS. | PRICE. { | PKGS. |PRICE. | | PKGS, [ PRICE. e 
je ASSAM .. oe 3054 p| rosd | CHOTA NAGPORE IXANGRAVALLEY, Etc. ! 
~ CacHAR AND ee 1542 P oid | DARJEELING .. | NEILGHERRY. Ry | 
CHITTAGONG cas _Dooars | i _ TRAVANCORE . “| gael 73d 


Comparative prices a Pian Tea in Bordon: — 
DUST. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) (892. 33d. 


L8OU; One. LOGON e Sedea O80, . 4b 
"ANNINGS (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) aa hole 7 Wa. eee GEC. 4d. 
3ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to blackish, strong liquor) a 64d. ii 84d. vee 8d. 4 5d. 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) - 7Ad. a gad. on od. = 73d. 
PEKOE. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) .. totd. ,, 108d. ig tod. ah 8id 
PEK. SOUG. (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) . 5id is Olel Af 73d. as Gl il 
PEKOE. (Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) __,, 7id. a gid. i 83d. ie 61d. 


IEYILON. The market continues very firm and prices are fully maintained for all grades except 
roken Pekoes over 1/2, which are less eagerly bid for and have occasionally sold at ‘rather 


e€asler 
aces. Whe following averages may be mentioned :—‘‘ New Dimbula, D.,” 1/12; ‘‘ Bambrakelly 
(Dell, and Ome om ec. Dae ieee mebatiievile. ovmeorinore,. aad © Waverley.’ of the 


] PCo. eee Plerdalm de St. Modine wisi Kotiyagalla and ‘‘ Mooloya,” 1/o#. 
Ve pe for week, 93d. 


Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :— 


EROE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, O6#d. 1891,- 83d. 1890, 8id. 1889, 63d. 
}EKOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair liquor) 3 4d. as gad. = gad. ,, 84d. 
/EKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) A Ga as Ad. » Sake ee 61d. 
|EKOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) < Gaia 83d. 3 83d 62d. 


PAV A was fairly represented. Catalogues included some good useful Teas from the 
state, which were grown from Assam seed, and sold at full prices. A Flowery 


PPerbakti ” brought 1/23 per lb., and a White Tipped Pekoe from ‘“ Jasinga,” 1/ 
ton was good and prices continue firm. 


a Pyiomas.’ 
y Pekoe from 
5 per lb. Compe- 


BANK RATE. 2 per cent. EXCHANGE on London flies months sight —Caleutt 


ta 1/34. Colombo 1/34 


—— 


INDIAN. 


Average tod. 


||Broken Org. Pekoe 


Psakoe and 


Garden, || Total, Average.| or Flowery Pekoe, Juassorted, Broken P-koe, ] Pesos Bonchoag, | 
| Quantity. | Price. ||Quantity. Price ||Quancty. Price Quantity Price. |\Quaatity.| Price 
ASSAM (3054 p 1030 
Assam Co GabrP|| 220 p| 1/0%)) — 67 | 118 29 p! 1/72) — 
,, Gelakey ...|| 160 114 ons es a: ag 1/43 Ps. 
5 95 ...|| 466 r/ = 103 |11%1/g9|| 58 1/\441/52| 87 183 441/104 
* 97 || 531 P| 10g 32 143 IjtZ1/ox) 44 1/83 292 
,, Mackeypore|| 405 p 1! — 83 1/\041/1 t4c 1/\4-1/84 26 
,, Mazenga 288 pi 9% - 62 i/o 24 1/7 — 
Kelly Den sell UA penal ney 55 62 |\tl v1 
Mahmara Pltns Dj) 160 rot oat 37 1\/1-1/33 - os 28 
NoakachareeCoD) 168 84 a 44 11+ 22 1/24 59 
i Kakajan|| 260 p| 92 || 16%c)1/11¢ || 80 |tigirg) 36 1/2 74 
*NSTCBorpaniV)| 247 p| 8 |\40ge1/\251/3%)| 43 |192 48 \{6 164) 78 
CACHR & SYLHT 1542 p, 92 
*NSTC.Degachra] 136 p) 9 || 55 10 y rok 32 
SSTCoBalisera ||1023 p) 9¢ | 234 11g 176 103 18 9} 202 
*,, Duckingole 213 Pp rot Rete 72 p| 10% 7 t/ioti1/o4! 8 
, oagurnal 170 82 4) — 44 gt 51 Ul 53 
Gardens marked thus * are last of the Season. 
CEYLON. Average of. 
| 5 | yy Brokeu Org.Pekoe | Pekoe and | 
Garden. || Total. Average || or Flowery Pekoe. Unassorted. Broken Pekoe. Pekoe Souchong. | 
Quantity. Price ||Quantity.| Price. | Quantity. Price Juantity Price Quantity. Qvantity, Price 
Abbotsford ity 82 — 54 | +83 40 \ +102 23 
Aberdeen 1oogcl 7% || — 434¢| 74 274c 10} 304 
Aigburth 55 9 | — 13 or 24 | 154 18 
Aldie ari) KOs pa nOp We — 29 tc} g2te, 1/12 26 
Alnwick Heil 120 oo tOge | ii 70 10 40 1/3 - 
Ampittiakande ...\| 37 P 8k || 134 22 74 ae = ~ 
Ayr ane 2b) 2/43 2 a8 pai ate = ae as 
Bambrakelly&D. || 61 1/14 ||) — Jat ey 28 1/3 — — 
_ Battagalla 48 94 8 27 9 13. |} tae -- —_ 
Bearwell SAO wi — | ao 9+ 43 1ij10s114 7 64 
Binoya 31 8 — Hive ye We — — —= — 
Bitterne 138 8 — ay 84 42 |tiok 31 62 
Blackburn 70D ea — | 35 P| 64 21 p| 9s 143c) 43 
Blackstone 88 p| 8% — Ife palace 35hc) 114 35 61 
Blair Athol L57 SP Oe ee 3|- 62. | 63-83 || — fe ei he 
Blairgowrie 634c| 11 ane | apdc] 1r¥ atic! 1/2 134¢ 7 
Bogahawatte 137 P| 10x 563C| 1 €g | 104 = os 12 6 
Bogawantalawa 10g p| 11z — | Lipa mpet tk 33. | taj 27 ok 
| Bon Accord 43 rie — | Oy |) yeo 24 | tifidt || — aS 
| Bromley 60 9 — iusyemie Set 17 1/ 22 64 
| Brownlow IL7 IT au 93 ToL 24 aioe | i 
Burnside 104gC 8 = 454¢ 7 474c| 93 i |e 
Calsay 116 4 78 35 62 = ie — | — 
Campion 78 I ot — 25 Tot 30 t/o} 23 7 
Cattaratenne 76 Pp 4 — 25 F 504c) +93 2 
Chapleton AL SOD hOxs — 46 | 11d s64c] 1/33 |) 50 | 7 | 
Chrystler’s Farm || 104 | 11¢ 47 | 103 2:3 The si 34° ae | 
CLEC. NPeradn. 332 74 — 102 F 78t1 otf 104) 150 | 53- | 
, Rickarton 88 P| 10% a 33 «108 234c\t 1/52 I Rpts | 82 
Claremont 54 9 24 es 30 tos a 
Clontarf | 66 It DO}. ie Tales Te 1/1¢ 26 ) 92 i 
Come Away 93 P 8 32 8 374¢c| 11 19 5s || 
Coodagalla 40 64 17 se 12 gt 5 ge. | 
Crathie Boot a 9? 15 92 15 sparse ne) a 
CT PCEstHolyod Zig) Oy) Wit 149 Pp IOLI 130 tit oes Se \| 


aad Soushong. | i 


(Quantity. Price. | Quantity 


53¢ 


Panuings, Dost 
and Various 


Quantity. Price. 
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CEYLON .— Continued. 


oa Broken Org, Pekoe | Pekoe and Broken and | Fanuings, Dust 
Total. | Average.|| or Flowery Pekoe. Unassorted. | Broken Pekoe, } Pekoe Souchong, Souchong. | and Various. 
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Total, |Average. Fine &FlowryPek. Medium Pekoe, Broken Pekoe. Pekoe Souchong. — Souchong. Cong. Bro. ¢ ) 


| Vapi 

i een ‘Quantity. Price Quantity. | Price. _Quantit,. pace Quantity. Price. Quantity. Price. ‘Quantity, Price Quantity, 
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In these tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; 4c for half-chests; p for packages. { Prices marker 


thus represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


_W. Parkins, Printer & Stationer,1 & 2, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 


Supplement to “CEYLON OBSERVER.” 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON’S INDIAN, CEYLON, AND JAVA TEA REPORT. 


P3. Roop Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Fune 3rd, 1802. 


QUANTITY BROUGHT TO AUCTION IN LONDON 
From ist JuNe To Date. 


= Indian. Ceylon. Java. 
foe 1890-1891. 1,159,343 packages. 633,503 packages. 57,339 packages. 
aa During the week 1891-1892. 1,309,592 i POCREAR co ol.. Ba7002 a4, 


6 320 packages INpIAN | 
9,608 Ceyton! Total 36,340 packages have been offered in public auction. 
ie 36 Java 


9 


) 


Deliveries of Indian and Ceylon Tea trom London during May rank amongst the highest 


jecorded, except during Budget excitement. Auctions were only held on Monday and Tuesday. 


Average price of Indian Tea sold on Garden Account during the Season ending 31st May, 1892. 
886,047 packages, jd. 


| 


INDIAN. The market was ay so strong as last week, the proportion of reprints and second 
and Teas being very large. he first invoices of New OPon s Teas are printed for the 8th inst. 
om Pioonaakotee and recone ” of the Land Mortgage Bank, and from the Goomtee Estate. 

_ This weeks average price of Indian Tea sold on Garden Account. ‘Total 1, 123 pkgs. average 9d. 


PKGS |PRICE. PKGS, “|PRIC E. PKGS. | PRICE. (PPKGES, |PRICE. 
)\SSAM - + 403,558 p rod| Cuora NAGPoRE 2,576 p} 64d)| NEILGHERRY | 3,869 p| 74d!) KANGRA VALLEy ) | 
CACHAR & SYLHET 273,052 p 8d| DaryEELING . 69,887 Dp II id TERAI .|£0,973 P) oe KuMAON -. +) 7,398 pi 7d 
| SHITTAGONG 2 Ogee) 83d Dooars -'87,830 p,  8$d) TRavaNCoRE _ (20, 401 p| 74d) DeuRa Doon .. i | 


Gi 


| PKGS. [PRice. ae i ‘|p PKGS. PRICE. We /PKGS. _| PRICE, 
| Assam --| 2508p; 1ogd | CHoTa NAGPORE ..! | KANGRAVALLEY,ETC| 124 p| 52d 
| CaAcHAR AND SYLHET.. | 3344 P oe) i DARJEELING .. bal | NEILGHERRY . lire p| 7d 
I CHITTAGONG Dooars ie 55 a [ _ TRAVANCORE . .|£037 p| 73d . 
ere prices of Indian Tea in London :— A 
-. (Fair ordinary, dark liquor) 1892, 32 1891, 64d. 1890, 64d. 1889, 41d 
*ANNINGS (Red to brown, strong rough liquor) ifs 5d. sa 7d. He 62d, ib righ 
ROKEN TEA. (Brownish to ibileeas strong liquor) sa 64d. Es Sid. ret 8d ‘ 5d. 
K. SOUG (Blackish greyish, useful liquor) sr HEC 135, ged. 4, gd 04 id. 
. (Greyish to blackish some tip, useful liquor) _,, HOI h isles, HO % tos “fh 8L 
K. SOUG (Blackish greyish, inferior liquor) a Sacek 39 gd. i Std. i 3 
(Blackish, greyish, some tip, inferior liquor) ,, 7id. fe gid. My gid. a 64 
IEYLON. Deliveries from London during May exceeded any previous record. Prices for the 


igher grades have receded slightly, common Tes being also less firm. Average for week, 82d. 
| Comparative prices of Ceylon Tea in London :—— 


KOE SOUG. (Ordinary leaf; fair liquor) 1892, 64d. 1891, 8d. 1890, 84d. 1889, 68d. 
KOE (Ordinary leaf, little twist ; fair iiquor) i eed: os gid. fi GEC Sid. 
3) D = INN : 2 £ 4 
EKOE SOUG. (Rather bold leaf; indifferent liquor) Ri) tale at Sid. y Gli: CP ye aera 
ie KOE (Somewhat bold leaf; indifferent liquor) Hi 6d. 83d. ms 82d. 62d. 
AVA. Good invoices from ‘ Perbawattee and Tyiogreg,” sold at firm rates. 
F : MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON (in Ibs.) DURING MAY. 
Imp RTS. DELIVERIES. 
1890. ISQL. 18Q2. 1590. T80L. 1892. 
AND ACN ce yehe opt 453,984 263,040 415,560 14,492,025 6,783;828 9,590,505 
CEYLON........ 4,067,074 5,178,902 6,030,614 5,019,890 4,578,406 597,492 
GEARY AVavenaiiey ipa cunt 584,150 108,080 215,740 348,600 382,620 257,740 
CHINA, ete. 201,186 176,549 225,138 11,510,000 6,086,834 5,051,413 
AlLoSH A NBS 5,300,304 5,726,880 6,887,352 31,370,518 17,831,688 20,897,245 
ih FROM rst JUNE TO 31st MAY. 
| Tumonne: DELIVERIES. Srocx. 
|. 1889-1890. x8g90-1891. 1891-1892. 1889-1890. 1890-1891. 18gr-1892. 1890. 1891 1892. 
Bin) wieee sis | 101,052,264 99,879,231 110,933,343 101,167,868 100,708,452 108,177,366 27,489,789 26,660,538 29,304,654 
34240,224 47,404,702 64,141,480 31,940,972 42,615,538 61,359,028 9,599,374 14,974,892 17,761,142 
Sele es nse 3,107,700 3,780,700 2,974,160 3,279,690 3,994,480 3,202,080 1,064,540 851,060 612,500 
90,096,227 609,755,713  60,371364 87,652,676 81,382,057 68,599,379 39,990,303 28,341,426 20,546,655 
OTAL Ibs.) 228,502,415 220,820,346 238,420,347 224,047,200 228,700,857 241,337,853 783135,306 70,827,916 68,224,984 
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ese tables all packages are chests unless otherwise stated. b stands for boxes; $c for half-chests; p for packages. + Prices marked 
S represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four boxes are taken as equal in weight 


to one chest. 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, Brokers. 


Te W. Parxins, Printer & Stationer.1 & 2, Bury Street.St. Mary Axe. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. I 


CHARTERED MERCANTILE 


BANK OF INDIA, LONDON, 
AND CHINA. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER.) 
Paid up Capital...............£750,000 


Reserve Liability of Share- 
NOLOTB...... 200 cer eceerseeseese55 700,000. 


Reserve Fund.............. ...- £125,000 
Head Ofiice. 


65, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. 0. 


Branches. 
BOMBAY, OALCUTTA, RBANGOON, MADRAS, 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, MALAOOA, 
BATAVIA, HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAT. 

Ageneies: YOKOHAMA, MAURITIUS, 
Local Branches. 
GOLOMBO, KANDY, GALLE, 
London Bankers. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON JOINT 
STOCK BANE, 


The Bank. opens QOurrent Aecounts and 
allows interest at 2 % per annum caleulated on 
the minimum monthly balance. 

. When the balance at oredit falls below R2,000 
in any month, no interest will be allowed for that 


month. 

FIXED DEPOSITS are received on terms that 
may %e ascertained on application. 

Bills of Exchange sre bought or sent for 
Collection. 

Drafts are granted on the principal cities of 
Kurope, India, Ohina, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and Oircular Notes are issued for the uso of 
travellers available in all parts of the world. 


J. M. SKINNER, 
Manager in Ceyion. 


Natienal Bank o! india, Limited. 


SUBSORIBED GAPITAL eo e+ £1,000,000 


PAID-UP OAPITAL aie ee £500,000 
BRSERVE FUND ae le ee £100,009 
Srromun Rassrve Acainst DzPRECIATION 

ofr UAPITAL On O60 06 OG £116,625 


Hap Orriom:—LBLondon. 
Branones:—Oaleutta, Bombay, Madras, Oolombo, 
Kurachee, Delhi, Tuticorin, Rangoon, and Mar- 
dalay. Q 

HE BAN E opens surren’ accounts, allowing 
interest threon when the sum at credit oxacods 
B2,000 at the rate of 2 per cent per annum oaloulated 

on the minimum monthly balanses. 

Bills of exchange drawn on the prinsipal cities of 
Europe, India and Australia, purchased or colleoted. 

Drafts granted at the exchange of the day on the 
Head Office and Branches, and when required, the 
Bank forwards the.same to the payees, freeof charges. 

Indian Government Securities, Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold for Oonatituents, 

The Bank also-undertakes the safe oustody of 
aeourities, collects Intereat and Dividends thereon 
and eonduots all general. Banking business con- 
nected with India and England 

JAS. BUCHAN, 

6 Manager. 


BANK OF MADRAS. 


(Established 1843.) 

Consti‘utad and rezulated by Government of India 
Act No. XI of 1876. (‘‘ The Presidency Banks Act.") 
Capital....... Bos cuntae ++ o5,000,000, 
Reserve Fund.......... -R1,400;000, 


px BANK undertakes general Banking Ageney 
Basiness and issues Drafta and: purchases 
approved Bills on the principal towns of India. 
The Bank receives money on Current Account, 
on terms which may be ascertained on application, 


Agents in Oeylon ofthe Agra Bank, Ltd: 


D. NOBLB, 


e—o9o Agent in Colombe, 


THE 


IOIAN FORESTER: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 


FOREST RY 


AND 


COGNATE SUBJECTS. 


EDITED BY 


KE. E. FERNANDEZ, 


Deputy Director, Forest School, 
DEHRA DUN. 


ae 
Civculated to India, Ceylon, Britssh Isles 
France, the Straits, Australia, the Cape, 
Cyprus, and America. 
& 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE YEAR, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE, IN ADVANCE :— 


d per Annum: 
For Forest Officers whose salary is less 


than R200 per mensem ... R6 
For other Subscribers in India, ven RI2 
Do, do. England, &. ... £ 1-4 


Single copies of each monthly Number R2. 

Bound back Numbers of Vols. II. to VIII, 
price R6 per Volume. 

Intending Subscribers are requested to send re: 
mittances with full address to the Manager, Delhi 
and London Bank, Mussoorie, or John Haddon & Co., 
3 & 4, Bouverie St., Fleet St., London, E.C. 
omen ho 

All Advertisements should be accompanied with 
specific instructions, and also by a remittance suffici« 
ent to cover the cost of the number of inser: 
tions required at the above rates. 

Communications and payments regarding Adver- 
tisements to be made direct to Tue SUPERINTENDENT, 
THOMASON COLLEGE PRESS, ROORKEE; 


OR 


Joux Happon & Co,, Bou: 
Fleet Street; 


Sole Huropean Agents: 
veria House, Salisbury Square, 
London, H.0. 
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‘iv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MURREE BREWERY 60., LTD. 


NUWARA ELIYA. 


= a 


ALE AND STOUT—In Casks of 5, 9 or 18 gallons..Ri‘so per gallon, R5 deposit 
on eachcask. In Botrie per dozen quarts R4*50. Stout only is issued in Pints, 
Ra‘s50 per dozen. 


OHAMPAGNE ALE—R4‘50 per dozen quarts. 
OONTINENTAL ALE—A light and refreshing drink, R3‘50 per dozen. 


Any of the above delivered FREE at any Railway Station. 


DRAUGHT GINGER ALE—Ro‘7s5 per Gallon, Rs5 deposit on each cask. 
AERATED WATERS—Soda Ro873 per dozen ; Split Soda Ro-45 per dozen. 


Tonic : + A ie “+ | 
Lemonade .. Su - ¥ .. > Ri‘s50 per dozen, 
Ginger Ale : aT & my 

R4 per Dozen Bottles Extra. 


_ CASH TO ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


GRAND ORIENTAL HOTEL, CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


FORT, COLOMBO. Thos. COUK & SON 


Have been appointed 
SOLE-PASSENGER AGENTS TO THE 


ROYAL BRITISH COMMISSION 


The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel 
-in the Hast. 
HE HOTEL is situated in’ the- Fort, and com- 


mands a MAGNIFIOENT VIEW OF THE | For th t Exhibi : 
HARBOUR AND COAST. | or the convey ee ee and their 
It igs in the immediate vioinity-of the Landing ! -—-—— 
Jetties and Oustom House, Post’and Telegraph IN ONE LETTER 


Offices, Banks, P.'& O., M.’M., and-British India : 
Cos.’ Offices, &e: -and within a‘tow minu‘es’ drive | Full particulars of Fares and Dates of Sailings of 


of the Railway Stations, and the’ beautifu! Gin- All Steamer Lines leaving Colombe 


mamion: Gerd one: - For London and all parts of the World 
The large handsome Dae Satoon: of this Hote. | ; 
said to be the finest in the East, is justly admire ey a : 
by all Strangers and Visitors; as aleo-is its Com. NO COMMISSISN CHARGED. 
modious) Bruitiuns Hom: Quotations for Indian-and European Tours, &e¢ 


BINH. OHARGES -MODHRATR’ 
BXOBLLENT OUIS E. B. CREASY, 
Mamager.—F. A. RADEN. mt—n Agent Tuos. Cook & Foy. 
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BASEL MissION 
Weaving Establishment, 


Cannanors, Malabar. 


COTTON FABRICS 


LJ IGHLY appreciated and widely reputed for 
i their ‘fineness of texture’ and ‘ durability,” 
‘waich ‘are attributed to the superior twist from 
which they are manufaciured. Being ‘light’ and 
“’eool”’ “and “greatly washable,” they will be 
found specially adapted for this climate. 

The following comprise a list of what is daliy 
‘turned out on our Mend Looms: -- 


Trouserings 
Imitation Tweeds, 
Ohecks and Mixtures, 
Corduroys and Drills, 
Hunting Cloth. 


Ginghams 


For Ladies’ Morning Dresses of very durable | 
A variety of patterns also in | 


quality and colour. 
Ohildren’s wear. 


Abyssinian Shirtings 
Drills. and Checks 
Horse Jhooling 
Bed Ticking. 
Damask Table Cloths 


16F iby 64,7 by 7,374 by 74, or any length required 


‘Damask Table Napkins 
19’, -22"’, 28’? square. 


Diamond Table Cloths 


6 ‘by 6’, 7' by 7’, 74 by 74, or any length required 


Diamond Table Napkizs 
18'’,- 29”, 22” square. 
Face and Mand Towels 
Honeycomb Bath Towels 
Hitchen Towels 
Counterpanes 


Trpoy Govens, Tornur Tannin Oorers, 


SHEETING, 


All orders, whether small-or large,» should 
be sent through our Ceylon Agents, who 
quote our own prices, and who will be happy 
to furnish intending purchasers withssamples 
and Price Lists. Goods'ordered “from us 
direct will be forwarded to our Agents with 
Invoice for collection before delivery, 

For Price Lists and Samples apply to 


Walker, Sons & Co., Ltd., 
COLOMBO & KANDY. 
The Basel Mission Weaving Es 
tablishment, Cannanore. 


Just stt down 
and think 


af you can 


‘““Inventions”’ 


LIKELY TO ‘TAKE’ AND ‘PAY’ 
IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
(Price, Rs: 3.) 
; By H.-H. Remfry, Calcutta. 
p Padlished by the 


Caleutta Central Press Co., La, 
§$ Counct! House Strest, Cadoutia, 


| Royal Colonial Institute. 


OR Rules and terms of Membership “and 


Blank Forms, ‘Certificate of Candidate for 


| Eleotion.” .Apply to 
| HON. CORESPONDING SECRETARY, 


Observer Office, Colombo. 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW CIRCULAR 
TO THOSE INTENDING TO ADOPT 


THE BLACKMAN SYSTEM OF WITHERING. 


S each Application of our System requires con- 
siderable thought before we ean supply the 


Working Drawings, which vary in every case, 


Enquiries should be sent in as early as possible now 
| for the Installation for next season, to forestall the 
Rush of Enquiries which we usually receive later on 
when that full attention, which it is desirable that 
each Enquiry should receive, can only be given at 
the cost of delay 


N. B.—When sending in Enquiries please be 
|” sure that every ove of our seven questions (see our 
yea pamphlet) is fully answered. 


We are receiving splendid testimonials by almost every mail both from Indian and 
Ceylon planters who have adopted, or have seen adopted, our System as erected upon 
plans supplied by ourselves. These testimonials are now too voluminous to allow 
of our publishing them in advertisements, but they can be seen at our head office. 


Failure is not uncommon where we have not been consulted 
previous to designing the application. 


Sixty-five Breaks, or “ Lines,” comprising over 1,700 packages, have been sold 
at the London Auctions, between August llth to November 19th, this Season, from 
gardens possessing Blackman Fens, which Breaks have al] reaiised 2s. per |b. or 
upwards ! in one case, 6s. Ib. ! 


PAPA AATAA AAA AAAS 


Agents:—WALKER, SONS & Co, Lt, 


Colombo Iron Works, Ceylon. 


63, Baie St. London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “VENITLATOR. LONDON,” A.B.C. Code used, 


VE RDBAPATDAAAZLAAAALAAZZL# 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 


-mones:~ WEST INDIA Dé R2 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


- Wrought Iron Cisterns, Gaiva- 
nized or Painted, Rivetted 
together complete, or 
in Sections for 
Export. 


PAINTED EXPORT PACKING TANKS 


OR 
GALVANIZED TANKS FOR PRESSURE. 


Ug ie TAL noe 
CITES sie Wrought fron Cattle Troughs 
| with Patent Safety 
edge Iron. 


ss CORN BINS, FUNNELS, &. 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SHEET IRON WORK, 
AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. ix 
GEORGE HENDRY & C9, 
OAK LANE, LIMEHOUSE, 


ENGINEERS, COPPERSMITH S, Nte. 


A att VACUUM PANS 


PANS 
ON OUR NEW 
path | se 
VACUUM A READY FOR 
TNGINE u IMMEDIATE 


WITH ENCINES a Mn 


COMBINED. 
AiR PUMPS. 
CONDENSERS, 
DEFEGATORS. 


A a 
Ns As per 


4 Engraving. 


STEAM AND 
FIRE. 
RETORTS. 


CONTINUOUS 


STILLS. 
WETZEL 
EVAPORATING 
PANS. 
EVERY | a | il \y 
DESCRIPTION en PE Ee ell 
OF CHEMICAL : ate ya 
APPARATUS 
MADE ON THE = 
MOST ! 
IMPROVED =| 2 = 
PRINCIPLE. | 


VARNISH ({HIS ENGRAVING IS COPYRIGHT.) 


Belt See MAME AGTUREERS OE 
EVERY DESORIPTION o BACHINERY & COPPER WORK 
FOR SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 


Rum Stills, Vacuum Pans, and Triple - Effect 
Apparatus, &c., &c. 


x ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OFFORD & SONS, 


67, GEORGE ST. PORTMAN SQUARE. 
92 & 94, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


Factory-FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 


‘ 


3 
LSS 


SS. En 
a 


SPECIALITE— 


THE MODEL LANDAU; 
Weight from 6} ewts. Suitable for Hot Olimates. Roll-up Back and Syce Board and Self-seting Head, complete 
Price (in any colours) from 13) Guineas. 


VENTILATED BROUGHAMS FOR INDIA, 


‘Weight from 74 cwts Fitted with Syce Board complete. From 120 Guineas. 
' Twenty-Six Prize Medals. 


OFFORD’S PATENT RUBBER TYRES: 


Perfect for Invalides. Cheapest and Best. 


QFFORD'S PATENT RUBBER BRAKE SKIDS. 


SILENT: DURABLE. POWERFUL: 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


AGENTS: 
KING, KING, & Co. BOMBAY; 


KING, HAMILTON, & Co, CALCUTTA. 


AGRICULTURAL ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. | yilford Manor School, Salisbury, Wilts. 


JOHN HUGHES, F. ©.S., F.I.C., Prinoirat—MISS HUNT. 


Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, 
Consulting Chemist to the Ceylon Planters’ Association 


Samples of Soil, Artificial Manures,  eéding nes SOHOOL is situated in the healthiest par’ 


1 1 | of the country. The greatest care is bestowed 
Materials, Guano, Phosphatic Rocks, Wate de. upon young children bothin respect of Education 


&c., carefully analysed and reported on, and Home comforts. Terms €40 to £45 per 
ANnaLytTicaL LaBoraTory, annum. Apply to the ; 


79, Mark Lane, London, E.C. | tt PRINOIPAL, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. xi 


Las {DO REE’S 


aS Tl B 


SPECIAL CANE MANURE 


AND 


EARLY CANE MANURE 
ARE THE BEST MANURES 


JRO ong ahs SUGAK CANE. 


nn eee 


GUARAN TEED ANALYSIS. 


PRO ese 


Sulphate ve Ammonia, Nitrate of Potash, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Potash, Concentrated 
Bupexpiosphates, and Special Manures for the various Colonial Crops, all with guaranteed Analysis. 


Pia ANCGEO LO-CONTINENTAL 


(Latzr OHLENDORFP’S) 


© GUANO WORKS, 
LONDON AGENCY: 
15, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Sole Importers of Peruvian Guano in the United Kingdom and other countries, under 
the new contract with Chilian Government. 


SOLA TY TOI PETES VINCE DLT AT YEE 


G. KoLFF & £¢. “The Indian Gugingor,” 


ENR, 
BATAVIA TA V A), An Illustrated Fortnightly Journal, 
BOOKSELLENS, PUBLISHERS AND | pavoreD TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 


PRINTERS, GREAT ENGINEERING AND SCIEN. 
HA on hai A eeuates stock of Books of all TIFIC SERVICES OF THE 
&inds in'd ifferent languages. : 
Advertisements for all the Dutch Newspapers CUS 


are taken at their Office a+ low rates. : z 
G. Kolff & Co. are publishers of books in 


aks The Subscription has been fixed at R2 per mensem 
alay languages}. or R20 per an 
G. Kolff & Co.’s Printing Office is provided P rare 
wh a large stock of characters; among thew CASH IN ADVANCE: 
Maayan and other Eastern, « : 
Agents for ts TROPICAL AGRIOULTURISE. THE INDIAN ENGINEER, 
Having an assured wide circulation, the attention 
F FR Ee DERICK A LGA R, of Government and Municipal Officials, Manu- 
facturers, Importers, Dealers, and Advert- 
Ce NEW SE ee AND COMMISSION isers, generally, is invited to the Paper 
eR > as an excellent medium for adver- 
IR ESTES Lane, Lombard Street, tising all wants connected 
ny.peg LON DON. with the Profession. 
HE Colonial peers supplied ith Newepeners ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
8, Lypes, in Yr ’ 
pondents’ Letters; and any European Goods on THE PUBLISHERS, 
London terms. hae 
ree 004s W. NEWMAN & Go,, Limtted, 
NOTICE TO SHIPPERS. D S C 
Colonial Newspapers received at the office are re GO EOS es ALCUTTA. 
gularly filed for the inspection of Advertisers and Agents in Ceylon, 
the Public. 


Agents for the TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST, A, M. & J. Ferguson, Colombo. 


33 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EE NE ES 


THE COLOMBO APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUGGISTS, 
AND MANUFACTURING AND DISPENSING CHEMISTS. 


Maintain a highly qualified and efficient European Staff, by whom prescrip- 
tions are dispensed at all hours. 


FRESH SUPPLIES OF DRUGS AND MEDICINES RECEIVED WEEKLY FROM EUROPE 
DENTISTRY: OPTICS: 


Daily at the Dental Chambers which Mr. A. B. Hector, Oculist-Optician, may 
be consulted daily from 1o till 5 o'clock. 


Astigmatism and all other defects of 
sight tested and prescribed for. 


Consultations Free. Consultations and tests for spectacles free. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 


The hghest class of Photographic] work guaranteed _Portrature. Gousp. 
Bungalows, Views, &c. Bromide Prints and Enlargements. 


x 


are supplied with all modern 
appliances. 


Oilmanstores, Wines, &c., Tobacco and Cigars, Books, Stationery, PeetousStones 
Jewellery, Electro-Plated Ware and Cutlery, karthenware, Glasswire, 
Guns, Watches, Clocks, Travelling Requisites, Ornamental, Faucy 
and General Goods, Toys, &z., *c. 


FORT, COLOMBO, (ADJOINING: THE GRAND ORIENTAL HOTEL). 
AGVANTAGES GF ASSURING WITH THE 


ORIENTAL LIFE <i 


All that Experience has proved Practicable and Prudent in the Modern System of Life As- 
surance can be obtained with perfect safety, combined with the following:— 


FIVE NEW AND !MPORTANT FEATURES 


Not granted by any other Company whatever:— 
1—Policy-holders can Vote at Meetings, 
2—Amalgamations Impossible. 
38—Funds in Government Securities only, and remain in Indla, 
4—Native Lives assured at European Rates, 
5—Premiums reduced to English Rates from date of leaving any port in India, Ceylon, or China, 


LAST 12 MONTHS’ NEW BUSINESS: 
996 Proposals for R34,86,275. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF R1,000 UNDER NEW SYSTEM. 


Age e 30 i 35 oS 40 =A 45 
Premium ca: R21-5-4 sas R24-8-8 anh R28-10-0 a R33-14-8, 


Lower Safe Rates than any other Office. 
80 per cent of Premia invested in Trust for Policy-holders with the Official Trustee of Bombay 


‘The ‘Oriental,’ by its carefuland equitable management, is rapidly 
gaining the confidence of the Native Community.” 


Intending Assurers or Investors—-Native or European—are invited to compare the Rates and 
Conditions: to the ‘‘ Oriental” with those of any other Company, 


“yll particulars and forms on application te the Head Office of the Company, BOMBAY; 
OR, 


W. M. Smith & Co., ee 


Xill 
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xiV ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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; A Health- giving, Refreshing, Coo! ing, 1S, 
# Invigorating Bains Beverage, or for any Sean, éi! 
Laxative’ a and Tonic in the various forms of int 


JENO’S “FRUIT ‘Sh 


Invaluable to Residents 
HOT COUNTRIES. 


Is the best Preventive and Cure for 
Biliousness. Sick Headache. 
Mental Depression. Want of Appetite. 
Skin Eruptions. Pimples cn the Face. 
Constipation. Vomiting. 
Giddiness. Feverishness. — 
Thirst, &c. Unnatural Excitement. 
Impure Blood. Errors in Dict. 


H Instead of being lowering to the system, ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT” is in the highest degree 
Invigorating, and does not cake or get hard in warm and lumid Climates. Jts effct m& 
relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding digestion, % is MOST STRIKING. 


TO AVOID INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. Be 
—Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, sweet champagne, dark sherries, liqueurs, and § 
a brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light wines and gin or whisky, lergely diluted with soé 
will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is particu larly adapted for any cor 
H tional weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of reparation when digesiion has been disturbed o lost, 


PRESERVING AND RESTORING HEALTH.—ENO'S “FRUIT § 


SALT” has a natural action on the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, secretion; 
and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. 


4 CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each botile 
g and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without tt you have len & 
imposed on by a WORTHLESS IMITATION. Sold by all Chemisis, de. Prepared only at & 


f ENO’S SS AOS Romenpy St, eae, S.E., by d. G. Ely = poten 


(Gure ror SLUGG! | 
ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO”? is mild, effective, and agreeable, and 


BH lasting without force or strain in indigestion, biliousness, sick headache, gout, rheumatism, female ailments 
: suppressed secretions, head affections, nervousness, sleeplessness from liver de rangement, flatulence, wind 
H on the stomach. As a laxative, stomachic, blood, brain, nerve, bile, or liver tonic pill it will be found 
# invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the stomach and biliary secretions. 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO” (or Moto Pill). Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT ’’ WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, S.E. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Anyone whose duties require them 
to undergo mental or unnatural ex- 
citement or strain should use 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


It allays nervous excitement, depression, and 
restores the nervous system to its proper con- 
dition (by natural means). It is the best pre- 
ventive and cure for biliousness, sick headache, 
skin eruptions, impure blood, pimples on the 
face, giddiness, feverishness, mental depression, 
want of appetite, sourness of the stomach, 
heartburn, accidental indigestion, constipation, 
vomiting, thirst, &c., and to remove the effects 
of errors of eating and drinking. 


aig 


STIMULAWTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver. 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of 
woe is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


‘““THOUSANDS OF MILES IN INDIA,’’?—ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 
T have found for many years of the utmost value in the hot and dry seasons, also in the monsoons. I have 
travelled some thousands of miles in India during the last thirteen years, and in all the various changes of 
climate I have always found ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” the most refreshing beverage I could get, especially 
after long heavy marches and other fatiguing duties to which the British soldier of late has been exposed to, 
I am yours, &c., A Warder, at Central Military Prison, Poonah. Bombay, Jan. 30, 1884. To Mr. J. C. Eno. 


ad 


CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Haxamine each bottle 
and see that the Capsule is marked HNO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been 
amposed on bya WORTHLESS IMITATION. Sold by all Chemists, ce. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy St., London, S.E, by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


RAIN, NERVE: 


] 

ENO’S “‘ VEGETABLE MOTO”? in indigestion, biliousness, sick head- 
ache, giddiness, gout, rheumatism, female ailments, suppressed secretions, &c., head affections, nervousness, 
sleeplessness from liver derangement, flatulence, wind on the stomach, coughs and colds, will be found 
everything you could wish for, creating and sustaining a natural action of the stomach, bowels, and 
biliary secretions, &c., and (when necessary) in conjunotion with ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is invaluable. 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO” (or Moto Pill). Sold by all Chemists, ete. Prepared only at 


-ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, S.£. 
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EDUCATION. 


Boara and Education at 


Bournemouth 
The mild climate of BOURNEMOUTH has been 
the subject of special letters to the London Times 
during the present winter season. |] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. XVil 
MRS. ROGERS 
HOME FOR INDIAN AYAHS 
No: 6, JHWRY STREET, 
ALDGATE, LONDOR, 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Ayahs boarded, lodgedand taken care of at 


R. & MRS. FRED. HORSFALL, assisted by 

a well-qualified Governess, receive a few 

children between the ages of 6 and 12 at their 

home in Bournemouth, to be educated in the usual 
branches of English and Hatin. 

Tue Curate of this beautiful place on the 
South Coast is peculiarly suited for children from 
the tropics, and for those of delicate con- 
sitution. erms moderate and inclusive. Re- 
ferences kindly permitted to the parents of for- 
mer pupils. 

Apprrss: Mrs. F.-HORSFALL, 
‘ i > Tae HERMITAGE. 
BovuRNEMOUTH, 
c/o * Ceylon Observer” Office. 


STRAMSHILL, BLOOMFIELD 
ROAD, HIGHGATE, N. 


ISS GOSBELL receives a limited number 
of Young Gentlemen as Resident Pupils. 
FEES, including all the essentials of a thorough 
English Education, with Latin, French, Part 
Singing, Drilling, Scat in Church, and Laundress, 
Fourteen Guineas per Term. 
THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR IS DIVIDED INTO 
THREE TERMS. 


EXTRAS: Music, Drawing and Dancing. 


References kindly permitted to Messrs. A. M. 
Ferguson, C. M. G., and J, Ferguson, Colombo. 


A TERM’S NOTICE PREVIOUS TO REMOVAL, 


14s. per week, until their return passage is paid 
or a place secured for them to return. Ladies 
proceeding to INDIA or CHINA requiring an 
Ayan can always obtain one by applying at the 
above address. 

(By paying down £5, an Ayah can usually be 
handed over to this home, the owner undertaking 
to get her sent back with some lady and keepin 
meanwhiie.] 


Westland’s Ceylon Tea 
Agency. 


HE first established and oldest Ceylon Tea 
Agency in Britain. In 1879 W. WasrLanp 
(brother of two Ceylon Planters) received a present 
of the new Ceylon Tea, and recognising its ex 
traordinary strength and fine quality, resolved to 
open an Agency for it alone. Since then the 
popularity of Ceylon Tea has increased immensely 
till it is now recoznised as the Leading Tea of the 
Day. All should useit. Prices—2s, 23 4d, 2s 6d, 
2s 8d, 3s, and 33 4d per lo. 4 lb. Sample by Post 

2d extra. 4 lb, Carriage Paid. 

W. WESTLAND, 


Cryton Tra AGENCY, 
53, St. Nicholas Street, Aberdeen. 
Scottish Agent for Ceylon Observer. 


SUT" 


Direct from Reading, England. 


SUTTON’S “EXPORT BOX” OF FLOWER SEEDS. 
Price 21s. 


6 Sorts, including Antirrhinum, Aster, Balsam, Cineraria, 
Dianthus, "Heliotrope, Larkspur, Lobelia, Mignonette, WNas- 
tartiam, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox Drummondii, Poppy, Stock, 
Bweet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, and others. 


Brussels Sprouts, Borecole or Kale, 
Cucumber, Carrot, Oclery, Kohl Rabi, Lettuce, 


SUTTON’S “EXPORT BOX” OF VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
Price 25s. 


56 Sorts, including Broad Beans, French Beans, Broccoli, 
Cabbige, Oaullflower, 
Leek, Onion, 
Peas, Radish, Tomato, Vegetable Marrow, and others. 


D&LIVEREZD Fares py Pascent Post To amy ADDRESS IN INDIA AND OEYLON ON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE. 


SUTTON A Fue aut, ENGLAND. 


THE PRIZE MEDAL, 5 DUBLIN EXHIE EXHIBITION, 1865. 


The Oream of Old Irish Whisky. 


Pure, Mild and Mellow, Delicious and very Wholesome, 
Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN'S GLENISLE WHISKY 


THE FINEST SCOTCH WHISKY SOLD. 


KINAHAN & CO., L0., 


GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
Export Agents: 


JOSEPH LEETE & SONS, 
86, ST. MARYX-AT-HILL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


xVill 


“FITS LIKE A GLOVE.” 


ne 


alrade Mark, 


@ « GLove-ritting » 
ICORSET 


The perfection of 
Shape, Finish, and Dura- 
bility, and approved hy 
| the whole polite w orld. 


ANNUAL SALE ONE MILLION PAIRS. | 


To be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


W.S. THOMSON & Co., Ld, London, | 


| 


MANUFACTURERS: 


See that every Corset is marked ‘‘ THOMSON’ 
GLOVE-FITTING,” 
Trade Mark, 


No others are genuine. 


GALVANIZED 


| 
S 
and bears our 
the Crown. 


| 
| 


| Genuine only with Crown Stop- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ENGLISH PERFUME. 


A Regd. 
possible to conceiv 
of a more delicate and delightful perfume 
than the *Crab Apple Blossoms,* 
which is putup by the Crown Perfumery 
Company, of London. It has the aroma 
of spring in it, and one could use it for 
‘Ja lifetime and never tire of it.’’'—New 
York Observer. 

“It is the daintiest and most delicious 
of perfumes, and in a few months has 
superseded all others in the boudoirs of 
the grandest dames oi London, Paris, and 
New York.—The Argonaut, 


Rd Put up inl, 2. 3, @4 ounce Bottles, 


INVIGORATING 
LAVEND EE. SALTS. 


the habit 
ous perfume, 


“Tt would not be 


Our re rs who are in 
| of pur ha sing that delic 
* Crab-Apple Blossoms, 


bh 
| Crown Per rlumery Compa houl 
| procure also a bottle of the * In- 
vigorating Lavender Salts.’ By 


leaving the stopper out for a few 
| moments a delightful perfume escapes, 
which freshens and purifies the air 
most enjoyably.” Le Follet. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


herewith: 
Imitations. 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0. 


177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


CORRUGATED 


| pers as shown 
Spurious 


Reject 


TRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS 


DESIGNED AND PREPARED 


ef EL 
A SPEC 


STORES For 


WHARVES, 
RAILWAYS, 
TRAMWAYS, 
WORKSHOPS, 
DWELLINGS. 


FOR ERECTION ABROAD AS 


SHEDS For 


LALITY. 
SUGAR, 
COTTON, 
INDIGO, 
COFFEE 
PLANTATIONS. 


GO-DOWNS, DRYING ‘AND PACKING SHEDS. 


Purchasers can entrust thee requirements to 


F. M. & Co. with confidence in a reputation 


extending over 40 years, and an experience gained in the construction of more than 


16,000 Lrections during that period. 


For Estimates, Information, and Catalogues, apply to 


=“RANCIS MORTON & CO., Limrteo. 


HAMILTON IRON WORKS GARSTON NEAR LIVERPOOL, 


LONDON OFFICE: 


17, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. XIX 


A. & J. MAIN & Co, 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 


GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING AND BUILDINGS, 


Constr ucted 
with a view to 
Safety inTransif, 
Ease of Trans- 
port, and Ready 

Re-erection 

by Unskilled 

Labour. 


Tropical Rain 
fall and Wind 
Pressure caree 
fully calculated 
for in Designing: 


FIRE-PROOF, WROUGHT IRON THROUGHOUT. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


Tea, Coffee, Sugar, As Factories, “Godowns,” 
Indigo, & Cotton Estates, Warehouses, Machinery, 
Rice Mills, &c. Drying and Packing Sheds. 


PLANNED TO STAND THE VIBRATION OF HEAVY MACHINERY. 


Plans and Es- 
timates Mailed 
on receipt of 
necessary in- 
formation. 


Illustrated 
Catalogues 
mailed free, 


TRANSIT SHEDS, PRODUCE STORES, TRAM AND RAILWAY CAR 
SHEDS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


LONDON: 77a Queen Victoria Street, E. C. CALCUTTA: 31, Dalhousie 
Square South. GLASGOW : Clydesdale Iron Works, Possilpark. 


KE : ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENGLISH SEEDS DELIVERED FREE AT PUROHASER’S RESIDENOE. 


CARTERS’ 
BOX OF ENGLISH VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Bent Post Free to all Parts of India and Ceylon on receipt of remittance, price i6s., 
ress the following Varieties of Vegetable Seeds in euccessional sorts best adapted to the requirements of the climate -— 


Peas ne pee & Parsnip \ > Parsley Melon 
Broccoli os Beans io Turnip 2 Vegetable Marrow Radish 
@auliflower }& Beet a Kale & Brussels Sprouts Oarrot 
Kohl Rabi § > Oelery id Cabbage | > Savoy Herbs 
Onion A=! Leek a Lettuce |] 5 Cucumber. Tomato Mustard. Ores 


Boxes, containing large packets, price 235., 448,,"56s., 708., 908., and 120s,, a smaller Box price 8s,, all gent free by Parcel Post. 


CAKTERS’ 
BOX OF ENGLISH FLOWER SEEDS, 


Comprising the following Choice Yarietics, is forwarded Post Free to any address in India and Geylon 
on receipt of remittanos, price Zs. :— 


Aster Cobra Godetia Marvel of Pera Polyanthus 
Amaranthus Conyolyulus | Golden Feather Maurandya Portulaca 
Antirrhinum Dahlia Heartsease Mesembryanthemum} Salpiglossis 
Balsam Delphinium Heliotrope Mignonette Btock 
Calliopsis Dianthus ~ Larkspur Nasturtium Sweet Pea 
Canary Creeper Eschscholtzia Linum Nemophils Sweet William 
Candytuft Everlasting Flower | Lobelia Perilla Verbena 
Celosia Gaillardia Lupinus Petunia Wallflower 
Chrysanthemum Globe Amaranthus | Marigold Phlox Zes. Zinnis 


Smaller Boxes, containing selections from the above list, price 5s. 6d., 1le,,and Ps, 
CARTERS’ COMBINED BOX of VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, 


Containing selections from the above lists price 20s., Post Fre 
For Further Particulars, see ‘*OARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ‘GARDEN SEEDS.” 
Gratis and Post Free to any reliable address. 


SEEDSMEN BY ROYAL WARRANTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


UITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCi Ere 


FOUNDED 1762. 


HIS SOCIETY, which is the OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE in 
existence, transacts business direct with its Members; consequently it has 
NO AGENTS and PAYS NO COMMISSION. PG 


The advantage of this system will be seen from the fact that, at the latest 
Distribution of Profits, Policies after Twenty-eight years’ existence were DOUBLED 
IN AMOUNT by addition of Bonuses. 


THE TERMS FOR RESIDENTS IN THE EAST ARE MODERATE. 


Apply for Papers, which also contain particaiars of the 
REDUCED PREMIUM AND IMMEDIATE BONUS SCALE 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


anen-ntnnne-natinhnninnAnnnanonnniennnannsdabehnnnphansbaddntiipaadnabnhs tgbnihannrdhtinshesnienasinns 


oerreenpenemenienen ian aetna inant naniniemetthinnn sn Ninn npihanDininpin neiesnihibennpeniitinmne acing. 


